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The   Coming   of   The   Tractor 

Essential  Points  in  Buying  and  Handling  the  Tractor  in  the  East 


The  high  prices  and  scarcity  of  labor  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  ushered  in  the  era  of  the 
general  use  of  the  reaper.  Likewise,  the  demand 
of  the  world  for  foodstuffs  and  shortage  of  farm 
labor  incident  to  the  present  world  conflict  will 
bring  a  rapidly  growing  demand  for  the  farm 
tractor.  As  near  as  can  be  determined,  there  were 
probably  about  eight  hundred  farm  tractors  in 
Pennsylvania  last  season,  and  there  would  have 
been  more  had  manufacturers  been  able  to  deliver 
them  promptly.  Out  of  this  unmber,  there  are  a 
few  that  have  not,  nor  ever  will  give  satisfactory 
service,  and  their  use  has  been  largely  abandoned. 
The  chief  cause  of  this  conditionlhas  been  the  un- 
wise purchase  of  poorly  constructed  and  experi- 
mental machines,  and  the  purchase  of  machines 
not  adapted  to  the  work  demanded  of  them.  Only 
a  few  months  ago  I  talked  with  a  farmer  who  was 
led,  thru  extravagant  claims,  to  buy  a  machine 
much  advertised  at  that  time,  a  machine  which  it 
was  evident  to  every  man  who  was  in  close  touch 
with  tractor  development,  was  faulty  in  design 
iind  poor  in  construction. 

I  have  had  opportunity  to  study  the 
tractor  development  over  a  pretty  wide 
field,  and  I  propose  in  this  article  to  deal 
with  the  plain  facts  as  I  find  them,  view- 
ing the  most  vital  points  from  the  farm- 
ers' standpoint.  Farmers  are  often  led  to 
make  unwise  purchases  thru  extravagant 
advertising  and  smooth-tongued  salesmen 
and  when  the  money  is  in  the  pocket  of 
the  seller  it  is  impossible  to  secure  full 
consideration  from  the  complaint  of  the 
purchaser.  The  way  to  avoid  such  losses 
is  to  have  the  machine  put  on  your  farm 
and  tried  out  thoroly  before  settlement  is 
made,  or  know  that  the  machine  has  proved 
satisfactory  in  the  hands  of  others  simi- 
larly situated.  Then,  too,  it  is  well  to 
know  something  of  the  reliability  and 
character  of  the  concern  offering  the  ma- 
chine. 

Freak  Machines 

I  somehow  feel  that  the  early  freak  machines 
are  rapidly  passing,  and  an  era  of  standardized 
and  entirely  dependable  machines  is  at  hand. 
Some  of  the  machines  first  offered  did  fine  plow- 
ing, especially  in  the  hands  of  the  experienced 
demonstrator,  and  were  well  nigh  worthless  for 
any  other  purpose.  I  have  recently  met  a  few 
farmers  who  bought  machines  of  a  freak  type  that 
plowed  all  right,  but  could  not  be  steered  over 
plowed  land  on  account  of  faulty  steering  con- 
struction. Others  were  unable  to  use  the  machine 
for  road  hauling  and  one  could  not  get  enough 
speed  on  the  belt  for  practical  work.  When  a 
farmer  has  to  find  out  these  shortcomings  by  ex- 
perience he  pays  entirely  too  much  for  the  ex- 
perience. The  advertisements  and  the  salesmen 
do  not  enlarge  on  the  limitations  and  shortcom- 
ings of  their  machines.  The  wise  farmer  will  In- 
vestigate thoroly  and  avoid  loss  and  annoyance. 

Other  types  of  machines  can  b<»  satisfactor- 
ily turned  only  In  one  direction,  and  an  attempt 
to  turn  the  other  way  is  likely  to  result  in  the 
machine  toppling  over.  The  necessity  of  always 
being  compelled  to  turn  in  one  direction  will  re- 
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suit  in  much  inconvenience  and  difficulty,  which 
will  soon  be  apparent  when  the  machine  is  put 
to  work.  Some  of  the  machines,  otherwise  satis- 
factory, cause  much  loss  and  annoyance  by  break- 
age of  expensive  parts. 

Tractors  with  exposed  or  open  gears  are 
generally  to  be  avoided.  The  very  best  material 
and  construction  will  wear  rapidly  in  the  dust 
and  grit  which  clings  to  them  in  field  work. 
Gears  working  in  oil,  in  dust-proof  casings,  will 
cost  more  and  prove  a  good  investment. 

Lubrication 
The  lubricating  system  of  the  tractor  is  of 
the  highest  importance.  This  will  soon  become 
apparent  when  a  man  begins  to  use  the  machine. 
Many  of  the  tractors  have  been  more  or  less  de- 
fective in  this  respect.  The  oiling  system  must 
be  both  efficient  and  sure  in  its  operation.     The 
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tractor  is  working  almost  constantly  under  prac- 
tically a  full  load,  and  any  defect  in  the  lubrica- 
tion will  soon  manifest  itself  in  wear  and  damage 
to  the  machine,  as  several  farmers  to  my  knowl- 
edge have  learned  to  their  sorrow.  One  man  said 
he  was  compelled  to  shut  down  at  short  intervals 
for  oiling  which  soon  becomes  Irksome  and  Is  like- 
ly to  be  neglected  and  the  machine's  life  short- 
ened as  a  result.  I  am  here  briefiy  pointing  out 
some  of  the  weak  points  that  have  developed  In 
the  hands  of  users  in  order  that  intending  pur- 
chasers may  be  on  the  lookout  for  them. 

The  kind  of  oil  used  In  the  machine  will 
have  much  to  do  with  the  machine  lubricating 
properly.  The  careful  man  will  see  that  he  Is 
using  oil  adapted  to  the  machine. 

After  the  closest  possible  study  and  the  most 
reliable  information  I  am  able  to  secure,  it  re- 
mains a  very  doubtful  question  if,  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  an  economy  or  permanent  saving  In 
the  use  of  kerosene  over  gasoline.  I  have  tried 
to  get  at  all  the  facts.  Kerosene  is  cheaper  per 
gallon  and  theoretically  has  more  power,  and  the 
demonstrator  can  show  great  economy  for  a  few 


hours  or  a  few  days'  operations;  but  It  Is  the  long 
run  that  counts.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
use  of  kerosene  shortens  the  life  of  the  motor  very 
materially  and  increases  the  upkeep  expense  while 
increasing  the  cost  of  lubrication.  At  any  rate, 
if  it  Is  desired  to  use  kerosene  as  fuel,  it  will  be 
wise  to  buy  a  tractor  with  a  motor  especially 
constructed  for  burning  kerosene.  And  do  not 
attempt  to  use  kerosene  In  a  motor  built  to  oper- 
ate on  gasoline.  At  the  recent  Freemont  demon- 
stration an  attempt  was  made  by  careful  men  to 
find  out  if  there  is  any  economy  In  the  use  of 
kerosene,  and  the  general  opinion  of  careful  stu- 
dents of  the  subject  seems  to  be  that  It  is  doubt- 
ful to  say  the  least. 

Cylinder  Types 

The  four  cylinder  motor  has  rapidly  come 
into  favor  with  the  light  tractor.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  lighter  weight,  less  vibration,  and 
possibly  better  lubrication.  Possibly  the  wear  of 
the  machine,  due  to  the  vibration  from  the  heavy 
explosions  in  the  one  and  two-cylinder  motors, 
has  not  been  as  carefully  considered  by 
purchasers  as  It  should  be. 

The  farmer  buys  tractor  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  It  Is  doing  real  work  and 
plenty  of  It,  and  it  Is  foolish  to  expect  the 
poorly-constructed,  make-shift  affair  of 
any  kind  to  be  satisfactory  or  an  eco- 
nomical investment.  The  construction 
should  be  as  good  as  that  which  goes  Into 
an  automobile,  and  the  purchaser  cannot 
expect  to  get  this  kind  of  construction  at 
a  low  proce.  The  get-at-able-ness  of  the 
machine  for  repairs  and  adjustment  is  a 
point  of  no  Inconsiderable  consequence. 
Every  machine  will  need  both  repairs  and 
adjustment  after  being  used  for  a  time. 
The  readiness  with  which  these  can  be 
made  will  then  be  worth  while. 

A  tractor  which  provides  for  change 
in  the  speed  of  travel  without  changing 
tile  speed  of  the  motor  will  be  a  great  advantage 
on  most  Eastern  ff.rms.  The  lower  the  speed  the 
greater  the  power,  and  the  pulling  grades  and  hard 
places  will  be  accomplished  with  less  difficulty. 
A  variable  speed  on  the  belt  pulley  will  also  be 
found  an  advantage. 

The  user  of  the  tractor  must  learn  the  pos- 
sibilities and  limitations  of  his  machine.  These 
will  be  found  to  He  In  a  somewhat  different  di- 
rection than  with  horse  power.  The  limitations 
of  the  horse  and  his  possibilities  are  so  well  known 
by  the  experienced  farmer  as  to  receive  no 
thought.  They  are  a  part  of  his  farm  experience. 
Experience  with  the  tractor  will  teach  the  user 
what  to  expect  of  It  and  what  it  Is  Incapable  of 
accomplishing.  In  gaining  this  experience  we 
must  expect  to  encounter  difficulties. 

Many  of  the  tractors  now  offered  are  pretty 
well  tried  out  and  so  well  constructed  as  to  be 
an  economical  proposition  on  many  of  our  eastern, 
farms.  Great  Improvements  will  be  made  during 
the  next  few  years.  The  coming  of  the  light- 
weight steam  tractor  is  In  the  near  future,  and 
may  prove  a  great  advance  over  present  models, 

(Continued  on  Page  10.) 
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So  rapidly  has  the  tractor  become  a  necessary 
part  of  farming  equipment  that  it  needs  no  in- 
troduction here.  It  is  a  more  satisfactory  source 
of  power  than  the  horse  because  as  a  rule  it  de- 
livers this  power  at  a  much  lower  cost  while  doing 
work  and  while  not  at  work  does  not  cost  a  cent. 
Furthermore,  because  It  combines  a  greater 
amount  Of  pirw'er  Into  a  single  compact  unit  in 
the  control  of  one  man,  it  solves  to  a  great  extent 
the  hired  help  problem  If  combination  of  farm 
machines  are  made  to  utilize  this  power  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Farm  machinery  of  today  has  been  deslgne*' 
for  the  use  of  horses,  so  what  is  presented  here 
is  meant  to  be  a  suggestion  to  the  individual 
tractor  owner  to  help  him  work  out  his  hitch 
problems*  with  a  greater  degree  of  success.  In 
many   cases,    hitches    along    the    lines    suggested 
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against  side  strains.  These  braces  should  not  ex- 
tend too  far  out  along  the  drawbar,  as  on  short 
turns  they  might  interfere  with  the  drive  wheels 
of  the  tractor.  The  end  of  this  stub  tongue  should 
have  a  strap  iron  reinforcement,  and  a  hole  bored 
for  coupling  it  to  the  tractor  by  means  of  a  clevis. 
Other  long  clevises  should  be  provided  to  attach 
the  different  machines  to  this  drawbar. 

Now  when  a  long  supplementary  drawbar  is 
made  on  this  order,  it  would  be  well  to  place  a 
forecarriage  or  tongue  truck  beneath  this  stub 
tongue  to  prevent  seesawing  of  the  machines  at- 
tached to  it.  Also,  for  special  purposes  such  as 
loading  hay  with  two  wagons  and  loaders  at  one 
time,  caster  wheels  placed  beneat'h  each  end  of  the 
drawbar,  or  ordinary  low  wheels,  with  stub  axle 
bolted  to  each  end,  will  be  found  an  advantage, 
as  they  will  support  the  poles  of  the  wagons  and 


Fig.  7 — Special  Mower  Hitch 

here  can  be  made  by  the  farmer,  if  he  will  take 
time  to  aludy  carefully  his  own  requirements. 

Machines  Need  No  Special  Hitch 
A  number  of  machines  now  used  on  the  farm 
with  horses  can  be  used  to  advantage  behind  the 
tractor  without  requiring  a  specially  designed 
hitch.  Plow  manufacturers  take  care  of  the 
equipment  necessary  to  attach  plows,  and  for  the 
ordinary  types  of  drag  harrows  the  drawbar  which 
crimes  regularly  with  such  a  harrow  Is  all  that  is 
necessary,  except  where  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  harrow  sections  are  used  as  one  harrow. 

TrActor  disks  and  tandem  disk  harrows  also 
require  no  special  hitch.  The  only  point  to  be 
t;iken  into  consideration  here  is  that  a  tandem 
disk  harrow  equipped  with  a  forecarriage  should 
have  a  flexible  connection  long  enough  to  permit 
the  tractor  to  drop  down  into  a  depression  with- 
out throwing  this  added  weight  upon  the  fore- 
carrtage   of   the   disk    harrow.      Forecarrlages  are 


Fig.  3 — Fliating  Drawbar  Hitch  for  Three  Drills 

really  unnecessary  with  tractors.  Likewise  no 
special  hitch  other  than  a  stub  tongue  is  necessary 
for  a  single  binder,  manure  spreader  or  wagon, 
or  a  single  wagon  and  hay  loader  combined. 
When  more  than  a  single  unit  of  these  various 
types  of  implements  is  to  be  used  behind  a  single 
tractor,  some  special  hitch  is  necessary. 

A  General  Utility  Drawbar 

Every  owner  of  a  farm  tractor  will  need  some 
sort  of  a  general  purpose  drawbar  so  he  can  attach 
various  machines  to  the  tractor.  Such  a  drawbar 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible  and  yet  meet 
practically  all  the  requirements  of  the  different 
farm  machines.  A  suggestion  for  such  a  hitch  is 
shown  In  diagram  1.  To  show  the  adaptability  of 
this  simple  supplementary  drawbar,  the  holes  in- 
dicated in  this  diagram  are  for  attaching  different 
sizes  of  disk  harrows,  allowing  for  the  proper 
overlap  of  six  inches  which  is  necessary  for  disk 
harrows  when  drawn  In  this  manner. 

Materials  and  Construction 
For  the  construction  of  such  a  hitch,  select 
a  good  piece  of  hard  wood  of  a  size  that  will  stand 
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Fig.  1 — A  General  Purpose  Hitch 
the  total  amount  of  strain  coming  from  tne  differ- 
ent combinations  of  machines  that  are  to  be  at- 
tached behind  it.  Usually  a  2x8,  2x12,  or  4x4 
piece  would  be  strong  enough  for  the  purpose. 
The  length  depends  upon  the  number  of  machines 
which  the  farmer  wishes  at  any  time  to  combine, 
depending  also,  of  course,  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
tractor. 

The  stub  pole  shown  in  diagram  on?  can  be 
of  the  same  material  and  should  be  from  three  to 
four  feet  long,  bolted  securely  to  the  drawbar  and 
braced   by  means  of  angle   irons  or  heavy   cables 
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F:g,   4 — Hitch  for  Two   Wagons,   Hay  Loaders, 
Manure  Spreaders,  Etc. 


Fig.  2 — Hitch  for  Two  Disk  Harrows 
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Fig.  5 — Hitch  for  Fuows  and  Peg  Harrows 

prevent  them  from  running  foul  with  the  ground. 

A  Hitch  for  Two  Hisk  Harrows 

Diagram  two  shows  the  general  purpose  hitch 
used  with  two  disk  harrows.  In  order  to  have 
the  harrows  overlap  for  good  work,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  pole  of  one  harrow  be  longer  than 
the  one  on  the  other,  making  it  possible  to  disk 
all  the  ground.  Providing  the  tractor  has  the 
power,  an  excellent  combination  can  be  made  for 
conserving  moisture  by  simply  attaching  sections 
of  smoothing  harrow  behind  the  disk  harrows. 
This  can  be  done  by  connecting  the  smoothing 
harrow  drawbar  to  the  frames  of  the  disk  har- 
rows in  front  or  by  running  a  connection  ahead 
of  the  main  drawbar. 

For  Three  Disk  Harrows  or  Drills 
Where  a  tractor  has  power  to  pull  three  ma- 
chines of  a  kind  and  there  is  need  for  doing  work 
in  a  h\irry,  diagram  three  illustrates  how  such  a 
combination  may  he  made.     It  will  be  noted  from 
(Continued  on  Page  11.) 
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Fig.  e^Hitch  for  Two  Road  Graders 
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yi   C/o5e   View  of  Some  of  the  Tractors 
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A  &  T,  30-60.  Miunifacturcd  by  Aultnian 
&  Taylor  Macliinery  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
Four  cylinders;  Kight  to  Klevcn  14-ineh 
plows;   Gasoline  or  Kerosene. 


^sjsy 


Fitch.  15-30.  Manufactured  by  The  Pour 
Drive  Tractor  Co.,  Inc.,  Bis  Rapids.  Mich. 
Pour  cylinder.s;  Three  14-iuch  plows;  Gaso- 
line.     Price   $2,000   f.O.b.    Factory.  i. 


Iiu.ernational,  8-16.  Manufactured  by 
International  Harvester  <Jo.,  Chicago,  111. 
Four  cylinders;  Two  14-inch  plows;  Kero- 
sene.    Price  $975  f.o.b.   Factory. 


Oil-Pull.  30-GO.  Manufactured  bv  Advance- 
Rumlcy  Thresher  Co..  LaPorte,  Ind.  Tw« 
cylinders;  EiKht  14-inch  plows;  Kero.sene  or 
Distillate.       Price    $4,a00    f.o.b.    Factory. 


Vllwork,     12-2.-). 
trie.   Wheel    Co.,   Quin 
Three    14-inc-h    plows 
460   f.o.b.   Factory. 


Manufactured     by 
cy.    111.      Four    rylin 
;    Kerosene.      Price 


Kloc- 

ders ; 

•I!!,- 


Happy 
LaCrosso 

cylinders 
Price 


Parmer,     8-16.       Manufactured    by 
Tractor   Co.,    LaCrosse,    Wis.      Two 
Two     14-inch     plows;     Kerosene. 
5    f.o.b.    Factory. 


Leader, 
Dick  Co., 
to  Three 
$900   f'.o.! 


12-18, 

Quincy, 

14j-'nch 


Manufactured  by   Dayton 
m.      Two    cylinders:    Two 
pJowsi .  Kerosene.       Price 


Oil-EulU- 18.-35.  Mjuinfactured  by  Advance- 
Rumley  Thresher  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind.  One 
cylinder;  Pour  to  Five  14-ineh  plows;  Kero- 
sene or  Distillate.  Price  $3,000  f.o.b.  Fac- 
tory.    .         .    ■    -r  ;     ;  -.    ■    i     • 


.\verv.  J_'-23.  M 
Peori.i,  111.  Two 
jilows;  Kerosene. 


anufactured  by  Avery  Co., 
cylinders;     Pour    14-inch 


Heider,     9-16.        Manufactured  by     Bock 

Island    Plow    Co.,     Bock     Island,  III.       Pour 

rylinders;      Two      14-inch      plows;  KeroSerfeV 
•rice  $1.0'-'0   f.o.b    Factory. 


Jaaoary  6.  1918. 


Chase.      8-lG. 
Motor    'i'ruik     Co. 
rylinders;    Two    1 
Kerosene. 


Manufactured 
.     Syracuse,     N 
4-inch    plows; 


bv      Chase 

Y.       Pour 

Gasoline    or 


-   fceader,    25-40.      Manufactured   by    Dayton- 
-"•Diel^  CoJt^ Quincy,   111.  -    Four  cylinders;    Four 
■    t<>.' Six*  .14-inch     plows;     Kerosene.       Pi*ice 
.?2,0O0.f.O.b<- -Factory. 


pioneer,  30-60^  ■  Manufactured  by  Pioneer 
Tractor  Mfg.  C^o,,  Winona,  Minn.  Four 
cylinders;  Teh  14-tni.h  plows;  Gasoline  or 
Kerosene.      Price   $3,500    f.o.b.    Factory. 


Heider,     12-20. 
Island    Plow    Co., 
cylinders:     Three 
Price   $1,395    f.o.b. 


Manufactured 
Rock     Island, 
14-inch     plows; 
Factory. 


by     Rock 

111.       Four 

Kerosene. 


PlOwmanT  l.V30.     MAnafactuced   by   Inter- 
state Tiuictor  Co.. Waterloo,  Jpwa.     lour  cyl- 
inder's;    Pour    to    Fire  ■14-inoh    jilows ;    Oa.'»o- 
aene.   sta/tiag     on    Gasoline.       Pjice     $1,595 
.O.V.'  Factory. 


t'leveliind.    1 
laud    Tractor 
cvlinders;     Ga 
Factory. 


■-•-20.      Manufactured   by   C'.eve- 

Co.,     eioVeland.     Ohio.       Pour 

■>oliue.        Price,      $t,13.>     f.o.b. 


Little  Giant,  26-35.  :  Manufactured  by 
Mayer  Bros.  Co.,  Mandate,  Minn.  Pour 
cylinders;  Four  to  Six  14-inch  plows; 
Kerosene.      Price  ^,300  f.o.b.   Factory. 


Huber,  12-25.  Manufactured  by  Huber 
Mfg.  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio.  Four  cylinders; 
Three  14-inch  plows;  Gasoline.  Price  $1,185 
f.o.b.  Factory. 


Mosul.  10-20. 
tional  Harvester 
inder;      Three 


Manufiictured    by 
Co..   Chicago.    Ill 
14-inch      plows; 


Price    $1,020   f.o.<^b.   Factory. 


Interna- 

One    cyl- 

Keroscne. 


Nilson,     25 
Tractor    Co., 
inders;    Four 
line.     Price  $ 


40.       Manufactured 

Minneapolis,    Minn. 

to    Five    14-inch    p 

2,035   f.o.b.   Factory. 


by     Nilsom 

Four    cyl- 

loys ;     Gaso- 


fe'.-^i* 


Tngecn.  10-20.  Manufactured  by  Worth- 
ington  Pump  k  Machinery  Co.,  Cudahy, 
Wis.  Two  r^ylinders;  Two  14-inch  iilows: 
Kerosene.      Price    $1,000    fob.    Factory. 


Creeping  Crip,  12-20.  Manufactured  by 
Bullock  Tractor  Co..  Chicago,  111.  Four 
c-ylinders;  Three  to  Four  1  l-iiii-li  plows; 
kerosene,  Gasoline.  Alcohol  or  l>istillate. 
i'ri>e   Jfl.T'iO    f.o.b.   Factory. 


Parrett.  13-25.  Manufactured  by  Parrett 
Tractor  Co.,  Chicago.  III.  Pour  cylinders; 
Three  14-ineh  jilows:  (iasolino  or  Kerosene. 
Price    $1,2»0    f.o.b.    Factory. 


Reod.      12-25.        Manufactured      by  Reed 

Foundry   &    Machinery  Co.,    Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Four    cylinders;    Two    14-inch    plows;  Gaso- 
line or  Kerosene. 


Denninc,     10  18.       Manufactured     by    Den- 
nin*  Tractor    Co.,    Cedar    Rapids,    Iowa.    Pour 
cylinders;     Two     14-inch     plows;      Kerosene. 
Price  $925  f.o.ob.  Factory. 


l.:iuson.    15-25. 
I.auson    Mfg.    Co., 
cylinders;     Three 
Prlce$l,695   fob. 


Manufactured  by  The  .Tohn 
New  Holsiein,  Wis.  Four 
14-inrh  plows;  Kerosene. 
Factory. 


Oil-Pull.  14-28.  Manufactured  bv  Advance- 
Runiley  Threnher  Co.,  LaPorte,  tnd.  Two 
cylinders;  Four  14  inch  plows;  Kerosene  or 
Distillate.       Price    .«2.400    f.o.b.    Factory. 


Russell,  10-20.  Manufactured  by  The 
Russell  &  Co.,  Massillon.  Ohio.  Pour  cylin- 
ders; Two  to  Three  14-iuch  plows;  Kerosene. 
Price  $1,350  f.o.b.  Factory. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Sandusky,   10-20.     Manufactured  by  Daueh 

Mfg.    Co.,    Sandusky,    Ohio.      Pour   cylinders;       

Two    14-inch    plows;    Kerosene,    Gasoline    or     "l^teel    Mule    D,     12-20.       Manufactured    by 
Distillate.     Price   $1,250    f.o.b.    Factory.  Joliet  Oil  Tractor  Co.,  Joliet,   111.     Pour  cyl- 

inders;  Three  to  Font  14-inch  plow«;  Kero- 
sene Distillate. 


SandnsLy,  15-35.  Manufactured  by  Danoli 
Mfg.  Co.,  Santusky,  Ohio.  Pour  cylinders; 
Foar  14-inch  plows;  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or 
Diatillate.     Price   $2,300   f.o.b.    Factory. 
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Twin  City  25,  25-45.  Manufactured  by 
Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  Four  cylinders;  Eight  14-inch 
plows;  Gasoline  or  Kerosene.  Price  $8,800 
i.0.b.   Factory. 


Tneklayer,  38-75.  Manufactured  by  0. 
L.  Best  Tractor  Co.,  San  Leandro,  Oal.  Four 
cylinders;  Eight  to  Twelve  14-inch  plows; 
Distillate.     Price  $5,500  l.o.b.  Factory. 
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» 

Twin  City  40,  40-65.  Manufactured  by 
Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.,  Minne- 
ajJOlis,  Minn.  Four  cylinders.  Eight  14-inch 
plows;  Gasoline  or  Kerosene.  Price  $4,100 
X.Ob.  Faetory. 


Tracklayer,  20-40.  Manufactured  by  C.  L. 
P»«t.  Traftnr  Cn  .  Sati  T..pandro,.  Cal.  Pour 
cvlinders;  Four  to  Six  14-inch'  plows;  Dis- 
tillate.    Price  $4,100  f.o.b.  Factory. 


Twin  City  60,  60-90.  Manufactured  by 
Minneapolis  Steel  ft  Machinery  Co.,  Minne- 
a]>olis,  Minn.  Six  cylinders;  Twelve  14-inch 
plows;  Gasoline  or  Kerosene.  Price  $5,100 
f.o.b.  Fa<;tory, 


Twin  City  16,  16-30.  Manufactured  by 
Minneapolis  Steel  ft  Machinery  Co.,  Minne-  Titan,  10-20.  Manufactured  by  Interna- 
apolis,  Minn.  Four  cylinders;  Pour  14-inch  tional  Harveater  Co.,  Chicago.  111.  Two 
plows;  Gasoline  or  Kerosene.  Price  $2,400  cylinders;  Three  14-inch  plows;  Kerosene. 
f.o.b.  Factory.  Price   $1,125  f.o.b.  Factory. 
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Tractor  Lubrication 

Cutting'   Cost  of  Operation  and  Prolonffinff 
Life    of  Machine — By  Paul  F.  Irving 


Messrs.  B  and  F,  North  Da- 
kota farmers,  formerly  used  a  lubri- 
cating oil  costing  38  cents  a  gallon 
in  their  30-60  horsepower  tractor. 
But  In  field  tests,  using  another  oil 
which  cost  nearly  twice  as  much  per 
gallon,  they  found  to  their  astonish- 
ment that  the  use  of  the  more  expens- 
ive oil  resulted  in  a  fuel  saving  of 
20  percent  an(J  an  oil  saving  of  62.5 
percent,  which  meant  a  big  money 
saving  per  acre.  Mr.  I,  a  Kansas 
farmer,  also  made  some  lubrication 
tests,  substituting  an  oil  somewhat 
higher  In  price  than  he  formerly 
used,  and  found  that  he  was  able 
to  make  a  fuel  saving  of  19.4  per- 
cent and  an  oil  saving  of  54.3  per- 
cent. Again  the  higher  priced  oil 
more  than  justified  its  cost.  Mr.  G, 
another  North  Dakota  farmer,  for- 
merly paid  4  2  cents  a  gallon  for  the 
Oil  he  used  in  tiii«  tractor.    Now  be 


saves  money  by  paying  more  for  a 
different  grade  of  oil.  Why?  Com- 
parative tests  showed  him  a  60  per- 
cent reduction  in  oil  consumption 
when  using  the  more  expensive 
grade. 

What  do  the  experiences  of  these 
tractor  owners  mean?  Simply  this; 
tliat  correct  lubrication  brings  a  cash 
dividend  on  every  acre.  That  lubri- 
cating efficiency  means  lower  costs 
per  acre  and  per  year  in  operating 
expense.  These  cases  are  typical. 
Hundreds  of  tractor  owners  thruout 
the  United  States  have  had  similar 
experiences.  What  makes  these 
economies  possible?  Here  are  some 
of  the  reasons: 

The   problem   of   minimizing    fric- 
tion   in    tractor    operation    is    more 
difficult  than  that  of  correctly  lubri- 
cating  an   automobile.      Automobiles 
(Continued  On  Page  7) 
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No  Idle  Acres 


Your  country  is  calling  upon  you  not  only| 
to 'put  under  cultivatiqn  every  possible  acre,  but 
to  plant  the  crops  in  properly  prepared  seed  beds 
that  will  insure  a  maximum  yield. 

Labor  is  expensive  and  hard  to  secure. 
Horses  are  in  great  demand  by  the  government 
and  needed  in  carrying  on  the  war.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  you  farm  are  bad,  and  from 
every  indication  will  grow  worse.  The  use  of 
tractor  power  on  your  farm  is  a  ready  solution 
of  these  problems. 

Oliver  tractor  plows  used^itlTany'standard 
light  tractor  will  enable  you  to  do  the  same 
quality  plowing  that  you  always  could  do  witli 
Oliver  horse  plows.  When  you  buy  an  Oliver 
tractor  plow  you  secure  Oliver  organized  service 
and  are  protected  by  the  Oliver  name.    This  has 


See  Oliver  tractor  plowsTt  the  nearest  dealer^ 
and  write  us  for  information  telling  us  the  make 
of  tractor  you  favor. 

Oliver  Chilled  RowM&il^ 

Flowmakers  for  the  World 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA 

Breaehct*  Stocks  and  Scrrioe  Stadoa*  at 
CooTcaicnt  Poiats* 


IT  COSTS 
PER  DAY 


Vac 


to 


una 


Wafer  Supply 
'^      Sysfems 


The  cuts  th«w 
tlie  compactn«M  of 
the  Syiitcni.  Take*  up 
minimum    amount    of 
■pace;  noiwicuin  opera- 
tion.    Require*  very    little 
attention.      Our    eni(ineerinf 
department  lays  out  the  plana 
and    builds   the    system    to    suit 
your  requirements.  This  saves  you 
endless   expense,    worry    and    labor. 
No  extra  charge  for  thi«  service.    Learn 
•II  about    the    Neptune  Syatam  an4 
cur   square-deal    methods   of    dealinv    with 
farmers  by  writing  for  free  booklet.    Add.  Dept, 


k.  \Vkter  ^ 


operate  a  Neptune  System,  giving 

you    a   continuous    steady    supply    or 

water  under  pressure  anyvohere  you 

want    it— whether  it  be  the  barn, 

bath-room  or  kitchen.    Isn't  it 

worth  a  I  -2  c  a  day  to  mod* 

ernize  your  home  in  this 

way  and  give  the  family 

the    added    comfort* 

that   running  water 

means,  to  say  nothing 

oi  6re  protectiaa  > 


Under  Higlv 
Pressure 


42. 


Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies 
44  to  SO  N.  Fifth  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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(Continued  from  Page  5.) 
are  much  higher  powered,  relative 
to  the  weight  and  work  performed. 
An  automobile  engine  is  seldom 
called  upon  to  work  at  full  capacity, 
while  tractor  engines  are  required  to 
work  continually  at  from  70  to  80 
percent  of  their  rated  load.  Tractor 
engines  are  subjected  to  rough  usage 
and  great  strain,  due  to  the  character 
of  the  ground  over  which  they  must 
travel,  and  in  some  cases  to  the 
ab.sence  of  springs.  Slower  traveling 
speed  is  therefore  necessary  in  order 
to  reduce  vibration.  Due  to  the  slow 
speed  at  which  it  travels,  the  trac- 
tor does  not  have  the  benefit  of  the 
additional  cooling  value  of  air  circu- 
lation which  is  produced  by  a  fast 
moving  automobile. 

All  these  facts  point  to  one  con- 
clusion: That  the  tractor  is  a  heavy, 
hard-working,  slow-moving  machine. 
It  tends  to  run  hot  and  demands  a 
lubricant  rich  in  quality  to  enable 
it  to  stand  up  under  excessive  heat. 
The  oil  must  be  correct  in  body  for 
the  engine  in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
All  oil  is  worthless  unless  it  has  the 
correct  body  to  reach  all  bearing  sur- 
faces, and  is  rich  enough  to  supply 
these  surfaces  with  a  protecting 
film. 

When  you  realize  that  a  film  of  oil 
rarely  more  than  3-100  of  an  inch 
in  thickness — about  the  thickness  of 
this  sheet  of  paper — furnishes  your 
protection  against  the  ravages  of 
friction,  you  will  appreciate  how 
vital  the  correct  lubricant  is  to  the 
efficient  operation  of  your  engine. 
Without  that  film  of  oil  between  pis- 
tons and  cylinder  walls  the  pistons 
would  bind  and  seize  in  a  short  time. 
With  an  oil  of  poor  quality,  you  in- 
vite the  penalty  of  scored  cylinder 
walls,  scored  pistons  and  broken 
piston  rings.  If  the  body  of  the  oil 
is  incorrect,  the  same  result  may  fol- 
low even  if  thp  quality  of  the  oil  be 
of  the  jest.  You  have  a  right  to 
expect  .hat  the  oil  you  use  will  meet 
both  in  quality  and  body  the  condi- 
tions which  must  be  met  inside  the 
cylinders  of  your  engine. 

Cylinder  Temperatures 

Consider  the  question  of  cylinder 
temperatures.  You  cannot  picture 
2,500  to  3.000  degrees  Fahrenheit — 
the  approximate  temperature  at  the 
point  of  explosion.  If  that  heat 
were  permitted  to  continue  un- 
checked, the  cylinder  would  soon  be 
a  mass  of  molten  metal.  The  cool- 
ing s/Rtem  and  lubricating  system  of 
your  engine  are  the  chief  elements 
in  protecting  it  against  excessive 
heat.  But  the  destructive  heat  of 
friction  must  also  be  overcome. 
This  task  falls  to  the  lubricant.  If 
the  oil  breaks  down  under  heat,  it 
loses  much  or  all  of  its  lubricating 
property  and  fails  to  separate  the 
moving  metal  surfaces.  Destructive 
friction  follows,  and  that  friction 
produces  additional  heat,  thus  in- 
increasing  the  cylinder  temperature. 

Upon  the  lubricant  falls  the  addi- 
tional task  of  sealing  the  spaces  be- 
tween pistons,  piston  rings  and  cylin- 
der walls.  In  performing  this  func- 
tion a  portion  of  the  oil  is  directly 
subjectefl  to  high  temperatures.  Tf 
the  oil  fails  to  stand  up  under  this 
heat,  not  only  is  the  lubricating  film 
destroyed  but  compression  is  weak- 
ened. Gns  escapes  past  the  piston 
rings.  The  force  of  the  explosion  Is 
reduced.  Loss  of  power  and  waste 
of  oil  fuel  result.  You  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  oil  you  use  will 
withstand  the  heat  of  service,  pre- 
vent undue  frictional  heat  and  give 
you  full  compression  and  power. 
(Continued  On  Page  25.) 
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Make  Your  Soft  Corn 
Yield  Maximum  Profits 


THERE  SEEMS  TO  BE  only  one  solution  of 
the  soft  corn  problem — and  that  is  to  feed  your 
corn  this  year  to  hogs  or  cattle  as  fast  as 
possible. 

MANY  WHO  CRIBBED  IT  find  it  spoiling  on 
their  hands — a  serious  loss. 

THOSE  WHO  DECIDED  to  feed  it  out  quickly 
and  added  as  many  animals  to  their  feeding 
flocks  as  their  corn  crop  would  warrant,  will 
reap  the  biggest  profits. 

THEY  ARE  ACTUALLY  turning  loss  into 
profit,  PROVIDED,  they  do  not  overlook  one 
very  important  factor  which  is  doubly  essen- 
tial under  present  conditions. 

AND  THAT  IS  THE  HEALTH  OP  THEIR 
STOCK.  Under  these  forced  feeding  condi- 
tions, and  the  great  dangers  always  attendant 
when  feeding  new  corn,  especially  soggy,  soft 
com,  the  liability  to  disease  and  sickness  is 
enormously  increased. 

THE  EXPERIENCED  FEEDER  knows  this 
and  this  year  especially  he  will  feed  a  good  de< 
perulable  live  stock  conditioner  and  worm 
destroyer. 

HE  WILL  DO  THIS  as  a  preventive  measure 
— an  insurance  against  losses,  which  he  knows, 
if  they  get  a  start  will  be  even  greater  than  if 
he  had  suffered  the  loss  of  his  corn  crop 
through  spoilage. 

AGAIN,  A  GOOD  CONDITIONER  will  increase 
the  food  value  of  even  poor  corn.  It  will 
enable  the  animal  to  get  more  good  from  it — 
keep  the  digestive  system  in  better  condition. 


regulate  the  bowels  and  above  all,  destroy 
the  poisonous,  disease-breeding,  destructive 
worms  which  are  always  more  prevalent  when 
soft  or  immature  corn  is  fed. 

SAL- VET  is  your  safeguard.  It  is  a  tried  and 
proven  conditioner  and  worm  destroyer.  It  is 
not  a  new,  experimental  remedy.  It  has  saved 
more  live  stock  —  prevented  more  live  stock 
losses — proven  its  worth  to  more  live  stock 
owners,  than  any  similar  remedy  ever  offered 
to  the  American  farmers. 

FARMERS  EVERYWHERE  are  buying  it 
now  in  double  the  quantities  due  to  the  soft 
corn  situation.  They  realize  it  is  doubly  im- 
portant to  feed  SAL-VET  now  and  that  it  is 
the  best  and  cheapest  insurance  they  can  buy. 

ITS  BASE  BEING  SALT,  to  which  are  added 
the  necessarjf  medicines  to  destroy  stomach 
and  intestinal  worms — regulate  the  bowels — 
purify  the  blood — tone  up  the  animals  gener- 
ally, makes  SAL-VET  the  ideal  preparation  to 
feed  regularly  with  soft  and  soggy  corn. 

SAL-VET  COSTS  SO  LITTLE  you  cannot 
afford  to  risk  even  the  slightest  losses.  It  will 
repay  its  cost  many  times  over  in  faster  gains, 
thriftier  growth,  healthier  Stock.  It  will  save 
its  cost  by  saving  feed. 

ASIf  YOUR  DEALER  about  it.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  write  to  us.  Don't  put  it  off — 
your  risk  is  too  great.  Write  for  a  copy  of 
our  New  Live  Stock  Book;  it  is  free  and  con- 
tains much  valuable  information. 


"I  Lave  used  SAL- VET  with  prand  results  and  think  it 
is  a  wonderful  conditioner  and  builder.  It  is  the  best  remedy 
for  worm-infested  stock  that  I  have  ever  fed." 

Dr.  ALEX.  L.  CORN 

iiox  15,  Washington,  Ohio 


THE  FEIL  MFG.  CO.,  Chemists,  Dept.  105  Cleveland,  O. 
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Tractor 

Now 
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THE  tractor  is  a  real  help  to  American  farmers 
now.     It  is  fast  taking  over  all  the  heavy  farm 
power  work. 

Kerosene  is  the  best,  as  it  certainly  is  the  cheapest, 
tractor  fuel.  Therefore,  all  our  tractors,  International, 
Mogul  and  Titan,  are  designed,  built,  and  guaranteed 
to  operate  successfully  on  this  cheap,  plentiful  fuel. 

We  pay  particular  attention  to  these  three  essential  features:  that  our  tractors 
shall  operate  on  the  cheapest  fuel  farmers  can  buy;  that  they  shall  be  so  simple 
that  any  farmer  can  learn  to  handle  them;  and  that  they  shall  do  enough  good 
work  in  the  field  and  at  the  belt  to  more  than  pay  for  themselves. 

On  this  basis  we  solicit  your  orders  for  Mogul  10-20, 
Titan  10-20  and  International  15-30  kerosene  tractors. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  us  to  furnish  your  tractor  as  soon  as 
you  w>ant  it.  The  demand  is  hard  to  keep  up  with  and 
shipping  facilities  are  very  much  handicapped.^  Send  for  our 
catalogues  now,  make  your  decision,  and  send  in  your  order 
as  soon  as  you  can  if  you  want  an  International  Harvester 
guaranteed  kerosene  tractor  in  time  for  tht;  spring  plowing. 
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International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated)  . 

Chicago  USA 
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We  received  a  large  number  of  letters 
Tractor  irom  readers  last  year  asking  for  com- 
Special       plete  information  on  farm  tractors.     The 

readers  suggested  that  an  illustration 
and  brief  description  of  a  single  make  of  machine 
gave  the  prospective  purchaser  no  information  on 
the  relative  value  or  adaptability  of  the  machines 
that  are  available.  In  this  issue  we  have  tried 
to  gather  the  information  asked  for.  The  chartsd 
specifications,  on  page  6,  give  th';  essential 
features  of  over  seventy  different  tractors.  The 
illustrations  on  pages  4  and  5  shov/  the  type  and 
general  construction  of  the  various  makes  of  ma- 
chines. These  pages  shouii  be  kept  for  reference 
if  you  are  not  interested  at  present.  They  give  the 
information  tha»  you  will  want  when  you  are 
ready  to  consider  the  purchase  of  a  tractor.  The 
other  articles  in  this  issue  are  designed  to  be  of 
grfi.itest  assistance  to  the  buyer  ;ind  user.  It  was 
impossible  to  give  space  to  all  of  the  articles  com- 
ing to  us  giving  reports  of  experiences  with  trac- 
tors in  general  farm  work.  Tho.-^e  published  show 
the  general  adaptability  of  these  machines  and 
indicate  the  growing  popularity  of  tractors  thru- 
out  the  East. 

^R         ^)         ^^ 

The  opposition  of  certain  financial 
interests  to  the  Farm  Loan  Banks 
is  about  to  culminate  in  a  demand 
for  Senate  investigation,  if  not  suit 
to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  plan.  We  have 
frequently  called  attention  to  this  opposition  and 
have  tried  to  point  out  that  it  was  mainly  inspired 
by  the  selfi=*h  motives  of  some  existing  financial 
institutions.  The  popular  press  of  the  east  has, 
true  to  its  servile  nature,  either  openly  opposed 
the  establishment"  of  farm  loan  banks,  or  main- 
tained absolute  silence  regarding  them.  At  any 
rate,  the  press  has  made  no  attempt  to  inform  the 
public  a?«  to  the  workings  and  purposes  of  the 
system.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  plan  is  yet 
perfect;  certain  needed  changes  will  have  to  be 
made,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction — 
that  of  providing  an  ample,  safe  and  economical 
KiGans  of  financing  agriculture. 

The  lir-t  step  of  the  opponents  is  to  call  for 
I)  report  of  the  condition  of  the  twelve  Federal 
Land  Banks.  Ordinarily  siich  institutions  are  pro- 
vided with  0  surplus  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
first  year,  but  under  the  act  of  Congress  no  sur- 
plus was  provided.  Each  bank  started  with  a 
cipltal  of  $750,000.  The  entire  system  was  to 
•  'rgnnize.  All  these  expenses  including  furniture, 
i-erks,  appraisers,  establishment  of  a  legal  depart- 
ment, pxamination  of  titles,  etc.,  had  to  be  paid 
nvA  v«ry  little  in  the  way  of  receipts  coming  in, 
owi-js  r«(  the  shortage  of  time  since  establishment. 


The  Farm 
Lofiu  Banks 


VennsytVania  Farmer 

They  are  just  now  beginning  to  receive  the  first 
payments  on  the  loans  made.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  may  be  easy  to  show  what  is  called 
"an  impairment  of  capital,"  and  it  is  just  this  that 
the  opponents  want  to  do  so  as  to  discredit  the 
system  in  the  eyes  of  the  uninformed.  No  reason- 
able man  would  expect  a  farmer  to  show  a  profit 
in  May  «-hen  the  farmer  had  only  begun  opera- 
tions in  October. 

The  purpose  of  a  suit  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act  would  be  to  alarm  Investors 
who  have  already  bought  bonds,  and  to  dissuade 
others.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  however. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  A.ct  has  already  been 
passed  up.on  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  by 
Ex-Judge  Hughes,  who  examined  it  critically  for 
a  groui)  of  banking  houses. 

That  the  system  is  proving  popular  is  attest- 
ed by  the  fact  that  about  $220,000,000  has  already 
been  applied  for — $30,000,000  of  which  has  been 
granted.  The  Farm  Loan  Board  has  chartered 
to  date  1839  loan  associations.  These  associations 
are  composed  of  at  least  ten  farmer-borrowers, 
each  group  borrowing  at  least  $20,000.  In  New 
York  state  there  have  been  organized  16  associa- 
tions; in  New  Jersey,  nine;  in  Pennsylvania,  10, 
and  in  Maryland  six.  The  total  amount  of  loans 
applied  for  in  these  four  states  is  $4,700,106. 

Keep  your  eyes  on  the  men  who  oppose  giv- 
ing farmers  a  loan  system  which  the  business  of 
farming  needs.  The  national  banking  system 
probably  meets  the  needs  of  other  business  well 
enough,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
continue  to  have  a  monopoly  on  the  favors  of  the 
government  in  the  business  of  loaning  money. 

lis  fe  tei 
Conditions  in  transportation  make  it 
Order  necessary  to  call  attention  again  to  the 
Early  need  of  early  ordering  of  all  supplies  for 
the  spring  and  summer.  It  is  none  too 
early  to  get  in  orders  for  fertilizers,  seeds,  lime 
and  the  machinery  that  will  he  needed  in  seeding 
the  spring  crops.  Some  relief  in  shipping  may  be 
expected  since  the  railroads  have  been  taken  over 
by  the  government,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  hope  for 
too  mi'.ch.  Take  nothing  for  granted  but  place 
your  orders  r.s  soon  as  you  can  ascertain  your 
nee'ls  for  the  season.  This  applies  to  the  ma- 
chinery needed  later  in  the  summer  as  well  as  the 
early  spring  supplies.  One  of  our  readers  wrote 
recently  of  his  experience  in  ordering  an  attach- 
ment for  drawing  two  binders  with  his  farm  trac- 
tor. His  order  was  placed  some  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  harvesting  season,  but  the  part  did  not 
reach  him  in  time  for  use.  This  may  have  been 
due  to  rush  orders  at  the  factory  or  to  delays  in 
shipping,  but  when  you  are  waiting  for  a  needed 
implement  and  it  does  not  reach  you  in  time  for 
use  it  does  not  matter  much  what  the  particular 
cause  may  be.  The  only  safe  way  to  prevent  the 
loss  and  annoyance  is  to  place  your  orders  early 
enough  to  care  for  the  unexpected  as  well  as  the 
expected  delays. 

1ft      1^      l« 
A   few   years   ago   Lyman   Abbott, 
Uncle  Sam  a     Editor    of    the    Outlook,    wrote    a 
Railroader  short   review  of  the  events  of   80 

years  of  his  life.  In  it  he  stated 
that  one  of  the  most  noticeable  and  interesting 
tendencies  in  American  government  during  the 
past  three-quarters  of  a  century  was  the  gradual 
adoption  of  what  may  be  called  socialistic  princi- 
ples, while  all  the  time  the  majority  are  protesting 
against  socialism  as  a  movement.  The  seeming 
anomaly  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority can  recogni.-:e  progressive  principles  more 
readily  and  heartily  when  they  are  labeled 
"democratic"  than  when  called  "socialistic." 

At  no  time  in  history  has  there  been  a  more 
rapid  adoption  of  these  principles  In  our  country, 
or  a  more  world-wide  adoption  for  that  matter, 
than  during  the  past  three  years.  The  selfish 
good  of  the  individual  is  being  subordinated  to 
the  common  good,  which  we  are  told,  best  pro- 
motes the  good  of  !lu-  individual. 

The  hite:*t.  ])iggfst  and  p^'rhaps  the.  most  far- 
reaching  iiiovoir.ent  of  this  kind  is  the  taking 
over  by  the  govern m.iit  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country.  The^e  institutions  (note  the  plural) 
have  long  been  held  up  as  examples  of  highest 
eflRciency  in  m;tnageinent;  yet,  by  their  own  ad- 
missions, were  totally  unable  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  nation  in  this  emergency. 

This  move  by  the  government  was  made 
necessary  because  of  two  things:      First,   the  In- 
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dividuallstic  spirit  of  the  different  roads  which 
lessened  their  service  and  increased  their  expenses, 
and  also  because  the  management  often  considered 
dividends  instead  of  service  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  railroads  being.  Second,  the  enforcement  by 
the  Government  of  the  archaic  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  law  has  tended  to  hinder  rather  than  help 
in  the  development  of  co-operative  business  enter- 
prises. The  purpose  of  the  government  in  taking 
over  the  direction  of  the  roads  at  this  time  was  to 
correct  both  these  errors.  First,  by  making  serv- 
ice to  the  public  of  first  consideration,  while 
guaranteeing  dividends  to  inve.^^lors.  Second, 
such  action  automatically  nullifies  the  laws  which 
prevent  unification  of  systems  ani'  operations. 

The  railroad  people  seem  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  move  and  enter  heartily  into  the  scheme. 
Railroad  stocks  at  once  took  a  jump  and  are  sell- 
ing higher  than  for  m-inths.  McAdoo,  who  has 
been  appointed  Director  General,  proposes  to 
eliminate  a  lot  of  costly  and  useless  officials, 
bureaus  and  departments  and  has  already  ordered 
$2,000,000  worth  of  needed  equipment — some- 
thing the  companies  said  they  were  not  able  to 
buy.  Rules  as  to  the  moving  and  handling  of 
loaded  and  empty  cars  are  t^.iig  revised  so  that 
empty  cars  will  be  hauled  the  shortest  possible 
distance,  and  other  reforms  arc  proposed. 

Whether  all  the  benefits  accrue  oi  not  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  economists  and  e\en  some 
railroad  men  prophesy  that  this  move  marks  the 
end  of  the  old-time  methods  in  railroad  manage- 
ment, and  that  the  future  will  see  the  business 
of  transportation  a  unified  business  as  is  the  busi- 
ness of  transporting  the  mailn. 

fe      te      1^ 
The    farm    tractor    has    come    to    stay, 
The  There    are    conservative    farmers    that 

Tractor  question  their  success.  There  were  con- 
servative farmers  that  questioned  the 
success  of  the  grain  binder,  the  potato  digger 
and  the  corn  planter;  but  these  machines  are  here 
and  have  helped  increase  the  per  capita  produc- 
tion on  our  farms.  The  introduction  of  the  trac- 
tor is  another  step  in  the  same  direction.  With 
the  decrease  in  farm  labor  supply  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  farmers  to  work  towards  larger 
farm  machines  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Many 
of  us  can  remember  when  the  five-foot  mowing 
machine  was  a  big  machine,  and  anything  larger 
was  considered  a  "horse-killer".  The  disk  har- 
rov,s  have  grown  from  the  limits  of  a  two-horse 
team  to  four  and  six-horse  outfits.  The  single 
walking  plow  was  alone  in  Its  field  but  a  com- 
paratively few  years  ago.  Now  the  gangs  are  aa 
common  in  most  sections  as  the  single  bottoms. 
And  all  of  these  changes  have  come  about  pri- 
marily thru  the  necessity  of  increasing  or  main- 
taining farm  operations  with  less  farm  labor. 

But  the  limit  of  all  machines  has  been  the 
size  and  number  of  horses  that  could  be  worked 
on  them  to  advantage.  That  limit  is  soon  reachad 
with  most  machines.  The  tractor  extends  the 
limit  and  increases  the  possibilities.  Not  only 
are  the  larger  machines  coming  Into  use  but  the 
various  tractor  hitches  are  making  it  possible  to 
double  up  machines  and  greatly  increase  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  same  number  of  men. 

The  individual  problem  of  whether  a  tractor 
is  a  profitable  investment  on  your  particular  farm 
is  one  that  mu?t  be  an.swered  individually.  The 
important  consit'erations  include  the  size  of  the 
farm,  the  nature  of  the  soil  as  to  freedom  from 
stones  and  other  obstructions,  the  slope  of  the 
land,  the  amount  of  plowing,  harrowing  and 
other  heavy  work  done  each  year  and  the  amount 
of  belt  work  that  has  to  be  done.  etc.  Experi- 
ences are  abundant  to  give  a  fairly  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  tractor  in  displacing 
horses  and  saving  time  in  the  heavy  tillage  acMvI- 
ties  of  the  farm.  The  farmer  who  knows  about 
how  many  hours  and  what  investment  is  requ'rod 
to  handle  this  work  with  his  present  equipment 
can  estimate  what  can  be  saved  with  a  tractor. 
With  the  actual  gain  in  money  and  time  must  be 
considered  the  ;H'van1age  of  getting  the  work 
(lone  at  the  proper  season,  the  value  of  being 
able  to  work  the  tractor  overtime  in  rush  seasons, 
and  the  advantage  of  tractive  power  that  costs 
nothing  when  not  in  use. 

The  triictor  offers  a  means  of  overcoming  the 
labor  shortage.  Tt  offers  a  chan«e  to  produce  more 
from  the  same  acreage.  It  offers  a  chance 
to  do  more  of  the  heavy  work  easier  than  it  has 
been  done  in  the  past. 


January  6,  1918. 

HARRISBURG  NOTES 

Test  Compensation  Law. — Indica- 
tions that  a  test  in  the  supreme 
court  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
code  supplement  which  exempts  agri- 
culture   and    domestic    service    from 


PennsyWania  Famx. 
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farmers  have  been  asked  to  report  ail    and  the  improvement  of  social  condi-    K.  Cook  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  In  our 


persons  attempting  to  sell  trees  with- 
out state  licenses. — Uumilton. 


NEW  YORK  LETTER 


tions.     The  leading  colleges  and  uni-  issue  of  December  29,  is  7  5  cents  in- 

versities  of  the  country  and  represent-  stead   of    50    cents   as   stated    in    the 

atlve    men    and    women    from    many  body  of  advertisement. 

of  the  states  of  the  Union  took  part  


Oldest  Town  Fair  of  State  Discon- 
operation  of  the  acts  of  1915  will  be    tinued. — Afler    62    annual    fairs    the 

undertaken    during    the    new     year.    Dryden  Fair  Association  has  sold  its    "'^""^  Tan^d'TiHlirati^or  ^emnlovment 
The  State  Compensation   Commission    property  at  auction  for  $4,000.     For    ^^<'^«'    ^^"^    utilization,    employment 


In  the  discussions. 

One  of  the  co-ordinating  bodies 
was  the  American  Farm  Manage- 
ment Association.     The  general  sub- 


PENINSULA     HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  MEETING 


The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of 
the   Peninsula   Horticultural    Society 


were  ably  discussed. 


PRICE  CORRECTION 


program  of  subjects  has  been  pre- 
pared and  they  will  be  discussed  by 
some  of  the  leading  horticulturists  of 
the   country.      A   horticultural    show 


The  price  of  the  American  Gentle-    will  be  held  in  connection,  and  $2,- 
man  Bill  Fold  as  advertised  by  Chas.    000  Is  being  offered  in  prizes. 


1  lie    i^Lacc   vyv/iiii»<s»ioi*».»""    v^v.».»— • — -—     yrupeity    at    auciiuu   lui    ^«,vuu.      ryt-i        .    labor    and     food    nroductlon      DTO 

has  .several   times  decided  that  agri-    ^y^^y  years  it  was  a  successful  rival      j^^     j^  ,         ^^j^   „j   the' three    wUl  be  held  at  Cambridge,  Md.,  Jan- 

fhl'^iri   l^nd^'inTalf^'l    doTe'n   cases    ^' /^p"  ^\''  '""??  '"'"  "M\'  ''^^!k    lessionlTn    which    mu^y    sub-topics    u«ry  8,  9  and  10.  1918.     A  splendid 
the   law    and    in    nail    a    dozen   cases    1,^^  for  the  past  few  years  it  has  had  ... 

has  held  that  certain  acts  were  farm    ^  ^ard   time   to  pay   expenses. 

labor.     In  one  case  it  frankly  invited        County  News. — The  receipts  of  the 

an  appeal  to  the  higher  courts.  There    otsego  County  Farm  Bureau  Assoola- 

have    been    some    appeals    taken    and    tion  for  the  year  was  $7,080  and  Its 

one  or  two  of  them   are  to  be  prose-    expenditures   $6,328.      Broome  Coun- 

cuted   with   the   idea  of  obtaining  a    ty's   poor  cost  the   county   $2.68   per 

decision  so  that  amendatory  legisla-    capita  per  week   for  maintenance  at 

tion  may  be  asked  of  the  general  as-    the  county  farm.     Cortland  County's 

sembly  of  1919,   which  will   convene    cost    was    $2.10    a    week.       Niagara 

a  little  more  than  a  year  hence.  County  farmers  have  done  an  unprec- 

Sheep   Interest    Grows. — According    edented    amount    of    fall    plowing    in 

to  what  officials  of  the  State  Depart-    preparation     for    next    year's  .  crops. 

ment  of  Agriculture  say  there  will  be    At  a  sale  of  Holstein  cattle  at  Whit- 

a  big  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep    ngy's  Point    122    head   were   sold   for 

(•n   Pennsylvania  farms  next   year  as    $40, 000.      A    Rushville    farmer    who 

inquiries  are  being  made  in  every  di-    believes  in   sheep  sold   wool   amount- 

rectlon  for  prices  on  ewes.     In  a  num-    j^g.    jq    $110. 50    and    40    lambs    for 

ber  of  instances  questions  have  been    $552,    from    30    ewes    thu   past    year, 

asked   thru    the    bureau    of    markets   niaking   a   total    income    per  ewe   of 

where  as  high  as  50   and   100  sheep    $22.08. 

can    be   bought.      The    list    of    sheep        Farm  Loan  Board  Warns  Farmers. 

for  sale  published  by  the  Department    — Farmers    and    all    friends    of    the 

last  week  brought  in  many  inquiries    parm  Loan   System   are  warned   that 

and    it    Is    believed    that    some    sales    unjust  attacks  are  being  made  on  the 

will  be  effected.      Attempts   are  now    system  to  discredit  It  with  would-be 

being  made  to  obtain  information  on    patrons,    and    that    such    attacks    are 

the  returns   to   farmers   of  the  sheep    hound   to   fall.      Several   amendments 

raising   this    year.      One   or    two    in-    ^o    the   existing    law    will    be    placed 

stances  have  come  to  hand  in  which    before  the   next   Congress. 

handsome   figures    were    realized    for        j^^^     York     Dog     Law. — A     large 

wool,    but    the    increase    in    interest    number    of    claimants    for    damages 

came  too  late  to  make  figures  avail-    done  to  animals  or  poultry  by   dogs 

able.  firifi  they  will  have  to  wait  until  the 

Ask  Ahout  Tractors. — More  in-  Legislature  meets.  About  600  claimc 
quiries  are  now  being  made  about  have  been  made  amounting  to  $60,- 
the  value  of  tractors  in  cultiva-  qqo.  About  90  percent  of  this  is  for 
tion  this  month  than  ever  before  and  sheep  killed  or  wounded.  Up  to  De- 
the  questions  coming  in  indicate  that  cember  1.  about  $270,000  has  been 
if  the  machines  can  be  bought  and  collected  for  dog  licenses,  yet  not  a 
delivered  on  time  that  there  will  be  1.^x^1  can  be  paid  out  for  damages, 
double  the  number  at  work  on  farms  Many  of  the  claimants  need  the 
in  the  spring  compared  to  last  year,  nioney  badly,  having  been  practically 
Results  of  use  of  tractors  in  other  p^^  out  of  business,  and  while  the 
states  are  being  studied  by  men  con-  funds  are  practically  five  times  the 
nected  with  institutes  so  that  they  amount  of  damages,  yet  the  form  of 
can  g.ve  answers.  the  law  puts-  off  payment  until  such 

War  Stops  Work. — Recent^  „  ^^^  time  as  the  Legislature  acts.  Need- 
issued  by  the  Public  Service  Comniio  jggg  ^^  g^y  ^ne  ^jog  law  will  receive 
Bion  in  grade  crossing  cases  indicate  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  people 
that    except    in    propositions    where    jjj  x\ie6e  counties. 

there  is  grave  danger  tliat  the  com-  School  Law  Agitation. — The  As- 
mission  will  not  insist  upon  aboli-  gembly  has  practically  assured  the 
tion  during  the  war.  In  a  couple  public  it  will  repeal  or  amend  the 
of  instances  plans  have  been  ordered  much  discussed  new  school  law. 
made  for  over  or  underground  grades  ^^  passed  this  body  by  only  two  ma- 
but  that  work  need  not  be  started  jority  last  winter,  while  only  seven 
for  the  present  while  in  others  it  is  senators  voted  against  it.  Senator 
stated  that  the  operation  will  not  be  ^^^^  j^  Brown  is  to  be  shown  that 
asked  now  owing  to  unusual  condi-  ,j^jg  j^^  jg  ^o  come  above  party  con- 
tions.  but  that  the  application  may  ai,ieration.  as  the  opposition  to  it  in 
be  renewed  without  prejudice.  tts   present    form    gains   force    dally. 

Taking  the  Skilled  Labor. — Acttvi-        Farmers'    Claims   l.>ooked    After. — 


Once  for  All 

MHME 

Potato  Machinery 

Answers  the  Farmers^ 

Bis  Questions 

Undoubtedly,  the  biggest  ques- 
tion of  all  is:  **How  can  I  cut  the 
cost  of  production?"  Labor  is 
scarce  and  more  costly  than  ever 
before.  Let  Iron  Age  Potato  Ma- 
chinery come  to  your  aid.  They 
make  the  most  of  high-priced  help 
and  reduce  production  costs. 

1 00%  Potvto  Pbmterplartts  en- 

tirely  byxn£tchine  yet  provides  for 

correcting  doubles  and  misses. 

It  saves  one  to  two  bushels  per 

acre— some  say  a  barrel.    And,  it     "cuUivirtOT* 

insures  a  perfect  -stand.     W^ith 

or  vnthout  fertilizer  attachment 

and  with  choicc'Cf furrow  openeiv 

— two  styles. 

Iron  Age  Two-Horse  Riding 
and   WcMutkg    Cultivators 

make  intex^ve  cultivation  easy. 
W^e  make  both  one  and  two-row 
machines,  pivot  or  {sed  wheels, 
for  level  >orsolliqBCOUittry  or  side 
hills. 


Iron  AgK  TiwKifi*—  tmd^owmr  Spray 
crs: — Our  new  ten-row  Engine  Sprayer 
is  a  great  time  vndlsfbor  saver.  Engin* 
is  IntercbangMible  for  Iron  Age  Engine 
Digger.  Alsof  our  and  six-iow  Traction 
Sorayers  without  engine. 

Iron  Ape  Potato  Diggers  reduce  the  cost 
of  digging,  especially  wlien  the  Engine 


ENGINE  DIGGER 
Digs  fastei — aavea  two  horses 


IITg  Co. 

ch,  N.  J. 


flEAYES 


ties  of  the  draft  law  and  of  the  state  ^^^  the  destruction  of  the  efficient  Digger  is  used.  They  «eteveiy.tuber.  The 
e:iiplo>Tnent  agencies  the  last  tew  ^^^^g  ^^^d  nvarkets  department  the  r^^j^  i>^  „  ^^^  ^^dily  in  wther 
duvB  have  been  showing  a  decided  farmers  will  lose  a  much  appreciated  ^^^^y  „^  ^eavy  clay  soil,  or  in  soil 
tendency  toward  taking  the  sKineo  aource  of  help  in  securing  Justice  choked  with  crab  grass  and  green  vines, 
labor,  especially  those  used  in  con-  from  the  express  companies.  During  |  Autom*iic  throw-out-clutch  prever^ts 
Btruction.  There  have  been  >>ricK-  ^^^g  ^^^^  vear  the  department  *»«"  I  breakage.  Iron  Age  Dipgers  may  be 
lavers,  masons  und  carpenters  called  ^^gen  the  largest  receiver  of  eggs  in!  had  in  four  stylB»— one  will  serve  your 
by  the  national  government  and  the  ^^^  y^^  f-jty,  over  500  claims,  purpose, 
state   authorities   have   been    rushtng    ^igainst      transportation       companiBK 

men  familiar  with  amy  kind  of  build-    ^^^^  i,een  prosecuted  by  the  depart-}  "Write  today  forlwoklets  describing  Iron 
Ing  to  the  shipy-ards  along  the  Dela-    ^g^t  ^nfi  payment  secured  while  200  ■  Age  Potato  JVIacJhinoTy. 
ware      The  outlook  is  that  these  men    daims  are  yet  on  file.  ' 

are  going  to  be  kept  busy  all  winter  gggd  Com  Shortage.— The  variow 
and  some  ot  them  may  not  be  avail-  counties  of  the  state  find  they  are 
able  tt«it  spring  or  summer.  Pre-  ^^ced  with  a  serious  seed  corn  annrt- 
dictions  are  mad*  that  bricklayers  .,^e  Local  supplies  are  much  less 
and  others  will  be  sent  to  France  for  jj^j^^  xx^muX  because  of  early  frosts  and 
army  work.  the  Western  offerings  are  scant  and 

Questions  On  Dog  Law.— The  new   ^^  poor  quality.     Tn  some  cmmties  a 
dog  license  code,  under  which  every    pTeTiminary  survey  has  alreufly  been 
man  owning  a  dog  in  the  third  class    ^^^^^  ^^   ascertain  supplies  and   the  | 
cities    b«roM«.hfi   and    townships   will    shortage  is  said  to  be  considerable. 
be  compelled   to    take    mtt    a   license        parm   Labor  Policies.— The  Onrm- 
for   him     is   causing    many   questions    ^^„^   Cnnnty   delegaHmi.   with    ofher 
to  Tie   asked       The  ntate   authorities    pountv  represent atlrefi  wore  favorab  y 
will  call  iipon  county  commissioners    received    at    Washington.      The   only     _ 
to   instruct    constables    to    carry   out    ,ieflnite    statement    issued    regarding]^ 
the  law  and   pav  tor  killing  nrwner-    ,he     situation     at     prespnt     Is     that  |    - 
less  dogs      If  it  Is  not  flone  the  State   farmers  and  other  employerP  are  afl-| 
Police    mav    be    senl    into    districts    ^,^^^   to   hire   help   only   teirtatively  j 
where    dogs    are    killing    sheep    and   „p  jo  February  IT).     After  thnt  time 
where    countv    autJiorities    refuse   to    t.hev  are  told  it  would  be  safe  to  hire 
art      The  coiintv  officers  would  fhen  -hpip   for   the  vear   -^th   tio   fear   nt 
?e    sent    the    bfTls.      I^rora    what    Is  -hnvfng  It  draften  into  nationnl  army 
learnefl  at  the  Carpltol  it  Is  the  inten-    jwrrvtce  afterwards. — F. 

+inii   to   enforce   the   law  relative  to  __.«, 

penning  up  dogs  at   night   with   fhe  jfATIONAI    ASSOCUTIDNS    TOET 
greatest     vigor    In     counties     wliere 
sheep  Talsing  Ib  berhig  revived 


O.I?SJS5L'!S^'5«5?b-r«wort*.  l*  full  ywu. 
iDwork  or  in  tnoney.    Send  todmy  for 


(ttJ 


rLCMINO  BUM.,  OlMmUU. 
as3  Union  Steak  Twrda,  «hl«ago,  IN. 


W/ckv-kli^^     trt»t-ol»»<    voi»elal»lc    j;.iril<MMr 

W  CillBCd  wboliiiiMWM up-to-tlHto werhoilH. 
iDdiiHtrlouH:  likes  to  work  and  Itve  tn  flip  r«iiiiirv. 
Will  1)C  c.xpn'ted  to  mllK  two  or  tliiT>  «owm.  rare 
for  them.  t«o  hcrrtitt.  hiuI  chickens.  Knii>l"ywi<'in 
oiairr  yeur.  Fine  brleK  cottM«,  with  «lrctrl''  llchi, 
hoi  anrt  rolrl  wut«  r,  fre<'  iMun  auc".  wUc  wlthoiil 
chllifrni  pr«ferre<l.  One  mile  from  village.  !K»  mtlcs 
from  New  York,  on  l.oii«  iBl.ind.  Write.  cl\  ine 
full  rtetalls.    «.  K    MAST^JR. 

;14.')  ."^t.  JohUh  Placr.  HrrM)kl>  n.  N  A  . 


Kew  KEROSENE  LIGHT 

BEATS    ELECTRIC  or  GASOLINE 


eenTHisiLB  t«  o-r..^  ........  The  Amerirtm  -Sociological  Society  ( 

ITTiMrfmBoi    A-gentB.— Secretary    of  -tuprether   with    aeven    other   national 

AgrlouHure  Patton  has  been   getting  aasoclations  devoted  to  t^e  sttidy  or 

renorts  from  various  counties  Whlich  economic    social    and    pnlltlcal    qtres- 

[ndlcate   that   men    wffhnnt  licenses  tions.  hew  Its  twelffh  nnnwal  wwsmn 

to  seT!  -ntmierv  gtock  Iibw  been  busy  tn  fniTladelplila  last  week.     The  qnes^ 

and  that  some  people  iiav«  been  im-  Hosm  ftificuBfled  related  to  iJ»e  further 

posed     upon.       Fruit     growers     and  extension    of    democratic    principles 


He*^  ymir  opptntunity  to  get  the  wondeTfiil  new 
AMdiR  Kerosene  Mantle  iight  FlfiE.  Write  quick  iar 
particulars.  This  great  free  offer  will  be  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  some  distributor  ttarts  -woik  in  your  neiHiilHiiliuiid.  Vow 
only  need  show  the  Alatldlin  to  a  few  friends  and  neignhors; 
they  will  want  «ie.  Wc  Rive  you  iwarslwB  for  thin  help  TMccs 
very  little  time,  and  no  investment.    Costs  nothing  to  to'  it. 

^  Unrns  50  Hours  on  One  Calloii 

wmmmm-tttwmmmm  (vmI  atH.-wxiilT.— >ir  «c««Iiw.  ilimlu.-aPipMiiiIKh  op, 

no   prewnre,   won't  eiplode.      Te.-iti  liy  V.  S.   Government  »n.l   tlurty-nv« 

iB«fiqa  univer»it>«i  ahow  tbc   Aladdin  gwn  ikrM  itmi  ■•  m**  WU  ••  beat 

Iwirk  nunc  lamp*     «w  IM  mmttt»t  Pmnnn*  Bxpo^tnn.    OymUbn* 

i>iAWTL«:KMiP  cowrFAgY^  a2»  an<«i«  l«'"*«.nv  "^  vo"* 


BURMS 
AIR 


T.VICC  TMC    l-  :  HT 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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THE  COMING   OF  THE  TRACTOR 


A  New  Idea  in  a  Small 
Tractor  Plow  Outfit 

'ou  can  now  get  a  small  Avery  5-10  h.p. 
Tractor  with  a  special  hitch  and  lifting 
device  and  use  your  old  horse  plow. 

Attach  your  plow  to  the  drawbar  and  connect  the 
lifting:  chain  and  you  have  a  complete  tractor  plow 
outfit.  If  you  have  hilly  ground  and  want  to  use 
both  rigrht  and  left  hand  plows,  attach  them  as 
shown  here.  You  can  raise  and  lower  the  plow  with- 
out srettinfi:  off  the  tractor.  With  the  plow  raised  you 
can  backup  in  short  spaces  easier  than  with  horses. 

This  tractor  Is  just  the  size  for  doine  all  the  work 
on  small  farms  or  for  lisrht  work  on  larger  farms. 
The  price  is  the  lowest  of  any  tractor  built. 

Th«r«  Is  a  six*  Avary  Tractor  to  fit  ovoiy 
•!>•  farm.  Six  sizes  in  all  —  from  this  smaU 
5-10  h.  p.  up  to  a  largre  40-80  h.p.  There  is  also  ao 
Avery  Tractor  Plow  in  light  and  heavy  styles  to 
fit  every  size  tractor. 


Avoiy  "Yellow  KkT* 
Tnroshar 


Motorize  all  your  farm  work  with  an 
Avery  Tractor  and  Motor  Cultivator 


Do  your  cultivatinsr  with  motor  power. 
The  Avery  Two-Row  Motor  Cultivator 
makes  it  possible  for  one  man  to  tend 
100  acres  of  com.  It  will  also  cultivate 
cotton  and  other  row  crops.  By  eettiner 
a  special  planter  attachment  you  can 
plant  your  crops  with  the  same  machine. 
You  can  use  it  too  for  many  othei  kinds 
Of  lleht  field  and  belt  work. 

Only  with  modern  Motor  Farming  Ma- 
ckinery  is  it  possible  for  you  to  raise  the 
largest  crops  and  to  save  them  after  you 


raise  them,  //ere  is  an  ideal  Motor  Farm- 
ing Equipment— an  Avery  Tractor  and 
Plow  to  prepare  your  seed  bed  and  plant 
and  harvest  grain  crops— an  Avery  Tivo- 
Row  Motor  Cultivator  to  plant  and  culti- 
vate your  row  crops— and  an  Avery 
Thresher  to  thresh  your  grain  crops. 

The  AVERY  is  the  most  complete  and 
up-to-date  line  of  Motor  Parmintr  Ma- 
chinery built.  Write  today  for  complete 
catalogr  and  ask  for  special  information  aboot 
the  machineryyonarepartieiiUriyinterestedio. 


AVERY  COMPANY,  6275  Iowa  Street,  Peoria,  Illinois 
Branch  House*  and  Distributors  Covorins  Every  State  in  tiM  Union 


5|   ^St^" 
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Haul  A  Load  Each  Way 

Crops  must  be  hauled  to  town,  and 
fertilizer  must  be  hauled  home. 

Why  Not  Combine  the  Trips? 

When  you  take  a  load  to  town 

Plan  to  haul 
a  load  of 

SPRING  FERTILIZER 
on  the  return  trip 

Play  safe  and  eet  your  fertilizer  stored  in  your  own  barn.  War  conditions 
have  decreased   the  supply  of  fertiliser,   and   increaaed  the  h«««««4 
Lata  orderers  may  be  disappointed. 

Co-operate  Wltti  Vour  Dealer 

?*T**Jf^?'"*'*'^*  ,■".'"''='•"*  atora^e  space  to  carry  lam  farHlUar  ■*iwlra  m. 
-evtn  fellfsTd"'"  '"  ""  '**"  "*"^'"'  "' »o.d.-40%oM'en7^V:di.co':frV,:d 

Order  Spring  Fertilizer  NOW 

JlutSa'd'cSiTgeiuon.'  ""•'  "**  "  "^^  """«  »'««•  "»  "«»«  PT»ltow.rd  reUsrii^ 
Send  for  lileratere  to  Depertmeal  17 

SoQ  Improvement  Committee 

»       ,^^/  '*^ National  Fertilizer  Aseoeiation 

Postal  Telegraph  Bid...  CKleago         The  Munsey  bS,.? Baltl—t. 


'••'"" "■'••"'i»'"H«Mmitim.HMirMMHMi...iMmiHiitiMtMi.iHr mHiniMtHKMHHiniMniniiiHiiin miniiiiniuiMiiiifi m......a..MMi 

tlllHW  ItHltMIHMItllM  IMItllHMIiniHniltl  IIHIIIMIIIIIH«MMt.iMM>*M..«»».uu..^^ !!!'"""""  "  ""'  I »  "  I  MI|IHI  llin  1 1 11 1 1  imttMMHinn 


January  5,  191  j. 

furrow,  on  upland  ground,  and  also 
on  plowed  ground.  3.  Tests  on  steer- 
ing mechanism.  4.  Tests  on  belt 
work.  At  least  one  t'sn-hour  plow- 
ing run  during  the  Demonstration. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  this  Demon- 
stration at  some  point  in  the  vicinity 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  or  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
if  suitable  land  can  be  found;  3,000 
to  5,000  acres  will  be  required  in  one 
body,  or  made  up  of  adjoining  fields. 


WORK  SUPERIOR  TO  HORSES 


I  have  had  very  satisfactory  ser- 
vice from  my  farm  tractor.  It  is  a 
wonderful  help  where  my  ground  is 
smooth.  I  would  not  do  away  with 
my  tractor  for  anything.  It  is  taking 
the  place  of  eight  or  ten  hordes  and 
is  decidedly  more  economical  in  every 
way.  The  work  done  in  plowing  is 
superior  to  that  done  with  horses. — 
John  W.  Stewart,  Berkeley  Co.,  W. 
Va. 


HnmnNiHiHtHHrnHHiMniHitii 


iWHiMiinNiiini  HtmiHitiui 


ncM^j^-enfion    P^nnnylvania    Farmer  wfaeo  writing  to  advertiiers. 


(Continued  From  Page  2.) 
but  we  cannot  wait  until  all  the 
experimenting  is  done.  So  we  bought 
one  some  weeks  ago,  after  several 
years  of  careful  investigation  and 
study,  and  after  seeing  most  of  the 
different  makes  at  work  in  the  field. 
The  little  machine  we  bought  em- 
bodies as  many  of  the  desirable  points 
as  we  could  in  our  opinion  secure  in 
one  machine.  It  weighs  3,000  pounds 
and  is  rated  at  9-18;  that  is,  nine 
horsepower  on  the  drawbar  and  18 
on  the  belt.  It  seems  about  as  well 
constructed  as  an  automobile  and 
what  little  time  we  have  used  it 
seems  to  show  that  It  is  well  adapted 
to  our  work. 

Starting  Our  Tractor 

It  went  rather  awkward  to  operate 
it  at  first  but  we  were  soon  able  to 
do  a  better  job  of  plowing  than 
could  be  done  with  horse  power  in 
the  same  field.  It  draws  two  14-inch 
bottom  plows  and  on  the  plowed 
land  we  are  able  to  draw  three  har- 
rows, well  weighted.  We  find  the 
self  steering  attachment  very  con- 
venient, as  the  operator  can  give  at- 
tention to  adjustment  of  the  plows 
and  look  after  things  in  general  while 
his  attention  is  not  needed  at  the 
steering  wheel  all  the  time. 

Perhaps  sentiment  had  something 
to  do  with  our  buying  a  tractor  for 
our  farm.  It  seems  to  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  skill  and  efficiency 
to  our  farm  work  in  greater  degree. 
I  am  sure  the  tractor  will  add  much 
to  the  joy  and  satisfaction  we  derive 
from  our  farm,  and  will  enable  us 
to  increase  production,  or  do  more 
with  less  manual  labor.  As  to  whe- 
ther it  will  be  an  economic  or  a  profit- 
able     Investment,      remains      to      be 

nrnVPfl.         I    am     anrp     ■a.-o     aro     ornincr    tn     ^.^..u    ■a-!*»»     f^..-    u»..-. 


DISPLACES  THREE  HORSES 


Last  spring  I  bought  a  14-27 
horsepower  tractor.  It  is  a  four- 
cylinder  outfit.  I  have  used  it  most 
for  plowing  and  harrowing,  pulling 
three  14-inch  plows  and  turning 
about  three-fourths  acre  per  hour. 
When  harrowing,  we  use  a  five- 
section,  spring-tooth  harrow  cover- 
ing two  and  one-half  acres  per  hour. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  we  use 
about  25  gallons  of  kerosene,  one- 
half  gallon  of  gasoline  and  one  and 
a  half  gallons  of  oil  in  ten  hours' 
continuous  run.  Our  tractor  has  had 
no  repairs  other  than  on  fuel  tank, 
which  amounted  to  |1.  I  have  never 
called  on  an  expert  and  have  had  no 
trouble  with  the  outfit. 

My  experience  has  been  very  satis- 
factory this  season  as  we  have  done 


get  a  lot  of  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion out  of  its  possession  and  use 
and  in  my  estimation  this  is  worth 
much.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  in  the  experience 
gained  in  advance  of  the  majority, 
which  experience  we  hope  to  use  in 
aiding  our  fellow  farmers. 


HAS  DISPLACED  OTHER  POWER 


We  have  a  12-25,  four-wheeled 
tractor.  We  have  also  owned  several 
makes  of  steam  tractors  and  station- 
ary gas  engines  and  have  some  of 
them  now  standing  around  in  the 
yard  idle.  Whenever  we  use  our  feed 
mill,  wood  saw,  hay  baler  or  our 
com  shreader,  we  use  the  tractor. 
For  plowing  we  have  a  three-gang 
plow.  Should  the  ground  pack  and 
need  loosening  up,  we  have  a  29- 
disk  harrow  that  soon  gets  it  in  fine 
shape. 

I  had  a  party  ask  me  the  other  day 
what  my  gas  cost  per  acre  for  plow- 
ing. I  told  him  that  it  cost  us  noth- 
ing, for  the  difference  in  the  qual- 
ity of  work  done  by  the  tractor  with 
the  three-gang  plow  will  more  than 
pay  for  the  gas  consumed.  We  could 
not  do  without  our  tractor. — S. 
Krahenbill,  Princess  Anne  Co.,  V.  . 


tor  that  would  have  required  seven 
or  eight  horses  without  the  tractor, 
and  did  the  work  In  a  shorter  time, 
thereby  making  a  saving  in  help.  A 
man  should  figure  first  cost,  depreci- 
ation and  repairs  (for  they  will  sure- 
ly come  and  be  expensive).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  day  you  run  the  trac- 
tor into  the  tool  bam  you  can  forget 
it  as  you  have  no  expense  except  the 
Interest  on  the  investment. 

I  believe  the  tractor  will  be  a  good 
investment  for  a  farm  of  150  acres 
of  level,  tillable  land,  provided  the 
operator  is  something  of  a  machinist. 
The  man  who  is  unable  to  operate 
tools  without  being  in  continual 
trouble  had  better  leave  the  tractor 
out  of  his  outfit.  In  buying,  avoid 
the  cheap,  poorly-made  machines  as 
they  will  be  a  continual  source  of 
trouble  and  expense.  Personally,  I 
believe  the  four-wheeled  type  will  be 
the  most  satisfactory  for  all  work. 
And  all  gears  should  be  enclosed,  to 
eliminate  wear. — E.  C.  Nutt,  Yatea 
Co.,  N.  T. 


DIGS  POTATOES  WITH  TRACTOR 


BIO  DEMONSTRATION— 1918 


The  National  Tractor  Demonstra- 
October  16,  decided  to  hold  one  big. 
tion  Committee,  meeting  at  Chicago, 
national  tractcir  demonstration  in 
1918.  This  demonstration  will  in- 
clude: 1.  Tests  on  fuel  consumption 
in  plowing,  disking  and  other  kinds 
of  field  work.  2.  Tests  on  different 
types  of  traction  wheels,  wheel 
equipment  and  on  tractive  efficiency. 
I  To  include  tests  running  wheels  In 


I  doubt  if  a  tractor  would  work 
to  good  advantage  on  very  small 
farms,  but  on  100  acres  or  over,  it 
will  give  good  results.  My  tractor 
does  the  work  of  two  teams,  and 
much  better  than  they  would  do  it, 
on  account  of  being  able  to  plow 
deeper,  putting  the  ground  in  con- 
dition to  produce  better  crops.  I 
also  used  my  tractor  this  year  for 
digging  potatoes,  with  very  good  re- 
sults. When  not  busy  with  farm 
work  I  have  the  machine  equipped 
with  a  pulley,  from  which  I  run  the 
fodder  cutter  and  corn  sheller  and 
do  other  work. — John  Thropp,  Mer- 
cer Co.,  N.  J. 


January  f,  1918. 

PRACTICAL  TRACTOR  HITCHES 

(Continued  From  Page  3) 
the  diagram  that  the  middle  machine 
has  a  longer  pole  than  the  two  at 
the  ends;  by  this  arrangement  the 
outfit  can  be  turned  to  better  ad- 
vantage. A  forecarriage  beneath 
the  stub  pole  would  be  an  advantage 
to  prevent  seesawing. 

When  Two  Hayloaders  Are  Used 

The  steady  power  of  a  tractor  is  a 
decided  advantage  for  loading  hay 
on  level  ground.  The  supplementary 
drawbar  shown  in  diagram  one  is 
easily  adapted  to  this  purpose.  The 
relative  positions  of  the  wagon  poles 
on  the  drawbar  are  governed  by  the 
regulation  width  of  the  windrows. 
(See  Diagram  4.)  It  will  be  found 
an  advantage  here  to  have  the  ends 
of  the  drawbar  supported  by  caster 
wheels,  or  wheels  with  stub  axles.. 
These  keep  the  drawbar  and  wagon 
pules  off  the  ground.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  such  a  hitch  offers 
no  means  of  holding  the  wagon  back 
on  a  hillside,  except  by  the  friction 
of    the    rake   teeth    of    the    loaders. 

With  Plows  and  Peg  or  Disk  Harrow 

Such  a  combination  as  shown  in 
diagram  five  does  efi'ective  work  as 
the  harrow  pulverizes  the  moist 
earth,  preventing  loss  of  moisture. 
The  construction  is  simple.  The 
2x4  hard  wood  piece  B  is  attached 
to  the  plow  beam  C  by  means  of 
U-bolts  with  the  supplementary 
drawbar  extending  over  the  furrow 
just  turned.  At  the  outer  end  of  this 
drawbar  holes  can  be  bored  to  allow 
for  adjustments  in  the  position  of 
the  harrow.  The  cable  A  connects 
the  outer  end  of  this  drawbar  to  the 
front  end  of  the  plow  beams.  This 
serves  as  a  support  against  the 
weight  of  the  disk  or  peg  harrow. 

Offset  Hitch  for  Road  Grader 
Where  an  offset  hitch  is  not  sup- 
plied with  the  grader,  diagram  six 
shows  how  a  simple  offset  hitch  can 
be  made,  which  will  allow  the  trac- 
tor to  keep  near  the  center  of  the 
grade  where  better  traction  is  ob- 
tained while  the  grader  can  be 
working  in  the  ditch.  To  construct 
this  hitch,  a  strong  2x6  of  hard  wood 
about  four  feet  long  .  can  be 
used.  The  ends  of  this  are  connect- 
ed to  the  grader  axle  by  means  of 
8t,ay  chains.  A  draw  chain  extends 
from  one  end  of  the  new  evener  to 
the  tractor  and  this  chain  should 
be  only  a  few  inches  longer  than  the 
grade  pole.  The  width  of  the  offset 
i^  controlled  by  the  grader  operator 
by  means  of  a  block  and  tackle  con- 
nection between  the  end  of  the  draw- 
bar chain.  By  reversing  the  con- 
nections, this  offset  can  be  made  for 
either   side   of   the    tractor. 

For  Two  or  More  Mowers 
Diagram  eight  shows  the  outlines 
of  a  manufactured  hitch  for  attach- 
ing two  or  more  mowers  behind  a 
tractor.  The  first  mower  is 
connected  directly  to  the  trac- 
tor drawbar  by  means  of  a  stub 
pole.  The  first  mower  requires  no 
operator,  for  the  operator  of  the 
tractor  can  raise  or  lower  the  cutter 
bar  when  necessary.  Thp  second 
mower  is  attached  to  the  first  by 
means  of  a  bracket  clamped  to  the 
axle  of  the  first  mower.  From  this 
bracket  a  Hexlble,  adjustable  tongue 
connection,  marked  A  in  the  diagram, 
connects  to  the  second  mower.  This 
tongue  is  adjustable  to  accommodate 
different  widths  of  mower  cutter 
cutter  bars. 

The     attachment     for     the     third 
mower    corresponds    to    the    attach- 
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m«nt  for  tlie  second.  The  proper 
of  a  crank  and  quadrant  attached  to 
the  stub  pole  and  flexible  pole  of  the 
width  of  cut  is  maintained  by  means 
trailing  mower.  A  ser'es  of  mowers 
connected  In  this  manner  cannot, 
of  course,  be  expected  to  turn  a  sharp 
corner.  For  a  "non-stop  run",  the 
field  should  be  laid  out  with  rounding 
corners. 

Trailer  Hitch  for  Grain  Binders 

With  a  trailer  hitch  the  grain 
farmer  can  operate  as  many  binders 
behind  his  tractor  as  the  tractor  has 
the  power  to  pull.  Various  types 
of  hitches  have  been  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  different 
lines  of  harvesting  machines  on  the 
market.  The  first  binder  is  connect- 
ed directly  to  the  tractor  drawbar 
by  means  of  a  stub  pole.  The  poles 
on  the  trailing  binders  are  pivoted 
to  a  rigid  frame  and  controlled  from 
the  seat  by  a  gear  quadrant  and  pin- 
ion   with    a   crank. 

This  system  of  control  enables  the 
operators  of  the  trailing  binders  to 
swing  the  platforms  of  their  ma- 
chines thru  a  wide  radius  to  or  from 
the  grain.  Such  a  hitch  can  be  at- 
tached to  these  machines  without 
any  alterations  or  extra  holes  In  the 
binder  frames. — From  Co-operative 
Tractor   Catalog. 


THE  GENERAL  PURPOSE  HORSE 

Four  years  ago  I  purchased  an 
8-16,  four-wheeled  tractor  for  use  on 
our  220  acres.  Of  this  amount  about 
100  acres  are  fiat  and  of  ordinary 
grade.  The  tractor  did  much  better 
plowing  than  a  team  would  do.  It 
does  the  work  of  about  three  teams 
in  plowing  and  fitting  the  land.  The 
fitting  is  better  done  with  a  team,  as 
we  can  set  the  disks  way  down  and 
then  load  it  with  a  bag  of  sand  on 
each  side  so  that  the  soil  is  put  in  an 
exceptionally  good  condition  for 
planting. 

The  tractor  works  everywhere  ex- 
cept on  hills  and  practically  any  man 
with  a  little  horse  sense  can  operate 
it.  In  the  busy  season  we  arrange 
so  that  a  substitute  man  drives  the 
tractor  during  the  noon  hour  and 
the  "iron  horse"  keeps  busy  from 
early  morning  until  night.  It  burns 
25  gallons  of  kerosene  per  day  of  ten 
hours  and.  of  course,  we  get  a  lower 
price  on  kerosene  where  we  buy  in 
quantity. 

In  haying  time  we  were  short  of 
teams  and  had  long  hauls.  We  hitched 
the  tractor  to  a  hay  wagon  and  drew 
the  hay  loader  behind  it,  doing  good 
work  very  quickly.  As  soon  as  one 
wagon  wa?  loaded,  the  team,  which 
traveled  faster,  started  for  the  barn 
and  the  tractor  brought  another 
heavy  wagon  and  was  loading  it 
while  the  team  was  away.  This  re- 
lieved the  horses  and  put  a  good  deal 
of  work  on  the  iron  horse.  When  it 
came  time  to  fill  the  silos,  of  which 
we  have  four,  we  found  that  we 
could  use  the  biggest  cutter  that  we 
could  get. 

Tn  threshing,  the  hired  power 
broke  down  and  we  moved  the  tractor 
up  to  l:eep  the  engine  going  instead 
of  letting  the  crew  stand  idle.  A 
day's  work  with  a  wood  saw  will 
cut  up  more  wood  than  a  man  could 
saw  by  hand  in  all  winter.  We  found 
it  advisable  to  buy  another  tractor 
this  year.  We  are  keeping  two  biisy, 
having  rented  considerable  land. 
There  are  many  uses  to  which  the 
machine  can  be  put  on  any  farm. 
It  is  a  paying  proposition  for  any 
farmer  who  has  fifty  acres  of  level 
ground. — J.  R.  Loomis,  Jr.,  Warren 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


Enjoy  warm  rooms 
at  getting-iq>  time 

The  cold,  bleak 
outside  is  made 
comfortable 
and  happy 
inside  when  you 
have  IDEAL 
heating  to  defy 
the  winter 
winds.  The 
whole  house  is 
as  balmy  as 
June.  You 
don't  shiver  in 

any  room.      The   Whole  house  comfortable  at  the  coldest  time  of  the  day 
/la^re  oi-ar^  riaVti-       '—and  at  small  fuel  expense.    Automatic  Regulator 
Udys  Siart  ngnt  gives  u^iiform  heat  without  any  attention 

and  the  family 

is  happy  and  healthful.  You  feel  and  know  that  your 
farm  is  more  successful  when  there  is  an  IDEAL  Boiler 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators  in  your  home. 
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1  Decide  now  to  invest  in  an 

l\p  A  I  IDEAL  heating  outfit— they 

i/LrVL  can  be  put  in  in  a  few  days 

Boilers  *t tu."'  *""''""«  **  '"""^ 

With  IDEAL  heating  you  will  notice  a  wonder- 
ful difference  from  old-time  method  of  living. 
The  house  becomes  a  new  home.  Comfort  and 
cheer  abound.  Drafts  and  chill  spots  are 
unknown.  Great  saving  is  made  by  burning  the 
low  priced  fuels  of  your  locality. 

Don't  delay  buying  IDEAL  Heating 

Big  yearly  fuel  savings— no  repair  bill,  no  labor,  no  dirt, 
or  coal-gases  throughout  the  house  —  good  for  a  lifetime  of 
service.     Cellar  or  water  pressure  system  is  not  necessary. 

To  save  fuel  this  year  send 
for  our  free  heating  book 

Write  today  for  copy  of  *<Idea!  Heating." 
We  want  you  to  read  this  book  through, 
for  it  gives  you  the  truth  about  the  heating  question  and 
shows  why  we  want  you  to  have  IDEAL  heating  to  chai|lge 
your  house  into  a  home. 


IDSAL  Boiler  tati 
pott  mil  the  air  tad 
coal  (aies  ai  ia  a 
modera  (at  maalle. 
extractlac  ALL  the 
keit  from  the  lael. 


Sold  by  all  deal. 

era.  No  exclusive 

agents. 
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Write  to 

Department  F.90 
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MOREWORKemB 
YOUR  HORSES/ 


The  use  of  cc^ar  pads  is  humane.  Again, 
your  horses  will  do  more  work  if  properly 
protected  by  the  right  kind  of  pad. 
TAPATCO  is  the  right  kind. 

A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

Consisting  of  wire  Staple,  reinforced 
with  felt  washer  (note  where  arrows 
point).   This  gives  the  hooks  a  better 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off.      The 
weakest  point  is  made  strong  and  life 
of  pad  greatly  lengthened. 
Found  Only  en  Pads  Made  by  Us. 
Look  For  The  Feb  Washer. 
SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company 

GREENFIELD,  OHIO 

Canadian  Branch:    Chatham,  Ontario. 
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Pat  M.  Mm.  t  mi 
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What  15c  bX  You 


from 
the 


Waahlnstan.  Mm  hOfiM  of  «i«  Pathf indar,  is  tha 
WTV-camar  af  ehfUtsatian  {  hiatory  la  kainc 
mada  at  thia  waHd  capital.  Tha  PatMindar'e 
illiiatratad  waahly  raviaw  (Ivaa  yaa  a  claar.  Im- 
partial and  oarract  diacnaals  af  public  affairs 
dariiig  thaaa  atraaaaua,  apaah  w»ahliiK  daya 


Nation's  Capital 


Thf  little  m.ineioi  ISc  in  Mampsi'riu'n  will  hnnu  V""  the  Talh- 
fiu<lrr  19  wreks  on  triAl.  Thr  Tathfiodrr  in  an  illiistriitr<l  wcrklsr. 
published  ^t  the  Nation's  center. for  the  Nation ;  a  paper  tli.it  prints 
all  the  news  oi  the  world  and  tell-s  the  truth  ami  only  the  truth;  BO« 
in  m  ISIkvear.  Thiv  paiier  fills  the  hill  wHthoulemptyine  the p(ir<ie; 
it  tosts  hiji  Jl  a  year.  If  you  want  to  Itrep  posted  «>n  wh.it  is  ^ oinff 

onin  the  world, atthelea^texpenseni  time  or  money. this  is  yout 

meant.  liyou  want  a  paper  in  your  home  whi>.h  is  sincere,  reliable,  eotertainini;.  wholesome,  the  Fathfindcr  isyoiir«.  Ilyaa 
would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puis  cTerything  clearly,  fairly,  briefly — here  it  is.  Send  1  Sa  to  (howtliat  you  miirhi  like  aiu  h  a 
paper,  and  we  wfil'send  the  t^thfindrr  CD  profiatinn  n  weeks.  VUP  OSTUCIMIICD  MaviTO  llfa«Ua«fMai  Ik  I* 
The  ISc  does  aal  repay  ns ;  we  «re  tlad  to  iBTe»t  in  new  iricndt.    I  "B  TH  I  nr in VKH,  W9m  |  f  Q  t  nm^nm^vm,  W.  v. 
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An  Important  Message 
To  Every  Cow  Owner 

Th^rc  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  the  saving  of  every  ounce  of  bulter-fat  and  every 
particle  of  effort  and  time  was  so  important  as  now. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  the  use  of  a  late  im- 
prove;! De  Laval  Cream  Separator  meant  so  much  to 
every  cow  owner. 

This  is  true  whether  you  are  using  no  separator, 
some  inferior  separator,  or  even  an  old  style  De  Laval 
machine. 

Fortunately  it  happens  to  be  not  only  a  matter  of 
patriotic  <1  II  ty  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  doUars-and- 
cents advantage  as  well. 

A  New  Tyi)e  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  skims 
cleaner  and  produces  a  better  quality  of  cream  than 
any  other  separator  or  skimming  method. 

Likewise,  by  reason  of  i;s  easier  turning,  easier 
cleaning,  greater  capacity,  simplicity  and  durability,  it 
saveatinic  andlabor  over  any  other  machine  or  method. 

Moreover,  tlie  use  of  a  De  Laval  Cfeam  Separator 
..  is  Ix^tter  than  any  other  way  of  utilizing  milk  because 
it  keeps  the  valuable  skim-milk  on  the  farm. 

Nor  should  the  installation  of  an  improved  De  Laval 
machine  be  delayed  a  single  day.  It  begins  saving  the 
first  day    it  is  put  in,  and  wiU  likely  have  paid  for 

it£3lf  l)y  si)ring. 

We  guarantee  all  this  to  be  true— but  the  better 
way  is  to  demonstrate  it  in  your  own  dairy  to  your 
own  satisfaction. 

That  every  De  Laval  agent  is  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do— without  any  obligation  on  your  part 
unless  satisfied  that  every  claim  made  is  fulfilled. 

There  are  local  De  Laval  agents  almost  every- 
where. If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  one  simply 
address  either  of  the  main  De  Laval  offices  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  !29  E-  Madison  St..Chicago 
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Causes  of  Difficult  Churning 

The  Cow,  the  Feed,  the  Cream  or  the  Churn 
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By   ERNEST  L.  ANTHONY 


During  the  oarly  fall  and  winter 
many  people  who  make  butter  have 
trouble  in  getting  their  cream  to 
chnrn.  This  trouble  is  generally 
Known  as  difficult  churning,  and  is 
characterized  by  the  cream  starting 
te  froth  or  foam  after  it  has  been 
churned  several  minutes,  and  by  the 
small  granules  of  butter  refusing  to 
gather  when  the  cream  starts  to 
break.  Difficult  churning  is  caused 
by  one  or  more  of  the  following  fac- 
tors: Cream  from  cows  in  abnormal 
condition  of  health  or  feed,  improper 
handling  or  abnormal  conditions  of 
cream  and  improper  churning  con- 
ditions. 

It  is  the  belief  of  many  butter- 
makers  that  cream  should  never  have 
to  be  churned  more  than  five  or  ten 
minutes  and  that  when  cream  re- 
quires a  longer  time  than  this,  it  is 
a  case  of  difficult  churning.  This  is 
not  correct,  for  proper  churning 
cream  should  churn  in  25  to  30  min- 
utes. It  is  not  desirable  to  have  it 
churn  in  only  a  few  minutes  as  a 
poor  butter  usually  results;  neither 
should  it  take  more  than  30  minutes, 
if  all  factors  are  properly  watched. 

Feeds  and  the  Cow 

The  butterfat  exists  in  the  milk 
'n   very   minute  globules,   about    25,- 


change  and  become  harder  and  more 
difficult  to  bring  together. 

To  eliminate  the  above  causes, 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  cows 
are  not  continued  in  milk  too  long. 
After  a  cow  has  been  in  milk  for  10 
to  12  months,  she  should  be  dried  up 
and  given  a  rest,  altho  it  is  often  a 
practice  of  people  who  milk  only  one 
cow  to  keep  this  cow  in  milk  for 
more  than  a  year.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  cows  are  always  in  good 
health,  and  never  allowed  to  become 
extremely  thin  or  unhealthy  in  any 
way.  Unhealthy  cows  should  not  be 
milked  and  milk  from  unhealthy 
cows  is  dangerous  to  use. 

As  the  season  advances,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  succulent  grass 
and  feeds  are  I'eplaced  by  proper 
feeds.  Silage  is  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  the  succulent  summer 
grasses,  and  roots,  such  as  beets, 
turnips,  etc.,  are  excellent  in  com- 
bination  or  in   place   of  silage. 

While  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
feed  the  poorer  feeds  which  are  men- 
tioned above,  which  hardens  fats, 
they  should  be  fed  in  combination 
with  bran,  oil  meal  or  gluten,  which 
are  high  protein  feeds,  are  laxative 
in  nature,  help  to  balance  the  ration 
and  to  keep  the  fats  soft.  Cows 
should  always  be  fed  on  a  balanced 
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Outlets 


enable  us   to  pay  for 

RAW  FURS 

SKIflMC 

N«.  I    N«.  2  ll«.  3  No  4 

MMSHIIAT 

%M       $  .60        $  .40 

Campiete  Price  List  free 
on  re^uutt.  Addren  Dept.  P. 


"Good 

to  Ihe 
Drop" 


Maiae  Yamr  Caktem  on 

BlatdtfarcTs  Calf  Meal 

Maw    ealveg   have   been'  Mised    on 
I  Biiktcfalonl'ft    Calf    IS^ai    than   on    all 
other  cnilk  siibadtvues  combined'. 

100  n»s.  makes  H»  Buttons  of  inittt  sMbsti* 
tutB,  costing  only  onS'thlrd  as  iniu:h  u«  irilk. 

Pr«r«nts  •c«urintf  and  insures  tb«  earijr 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre' 
pare  or  us*. 
■f J|M4^p#Hii^lat"How  to  Raise  Calves 

'fclly  with  LittJear  N*  Wk\\br    JW  dealers,  or 
BUtcU«r4<alHkd  CetnpMi»  ai<>t«fr  Warftt^w.llfc 


'AVS 

h  GHE5T 
PRICES 

BAGS 


I 


CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 

W«  pay  hicfaeat  prioca  and 
alaoAnishteliarcea.  Basuro 
«»  set  flor  price*  before  dl«> 
paainKaCyourbaCB.  TheT*** 
worth  money  t*  jroa  and  weHI 
pay  yoa  beat  easb  prSea  ftor  tocm 
■a  Booo  as  reeeived  and  awnrleil 
Write  o«  at  onc<;  staUog  baw 
many  you  have. 

WERTNAN  BA«  COMPANY  ^ 
•2Doell»tr«ot  St.L«ula,M«, 


Trussel  Track  for  Litter  Carrier 


TlGri  i  /\^  A  utl<  >\ 


A  reRMAlfENT  SlLO 

■very  Btamm^y  •»•  H  a^aliipaa  mtm  tto  « 
8tana#rea<  aJMhoHnaxydaiathat  aialwi 
It  amohifMr  permaneBt.    Bmllasa  Is  al- 
w^BB  freshaad  swart   M  eaa'l  s»«U  Inaa 
Ecanomy  sno.  PerfeclfHttaf  doortaiaka 
ilM  saawrfealir«lr>  Petit.    iaaMtorss 
easy  Udder.    BaQl  o(  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregoa  Mr.   T««  eaot  bmr  a 
better  sUck    Also  sll  sizes  Water  Ta&ki. 
Our    motto    is-  qaaJltp_HireMBh    and 
thruueh.    Faetarlea  at  Predarlck,  114. 
and  RoaiMHa,  fa.  WMa*raatita(. 

Eammt  Wiklm.  OnJ^t  fcfnott.  n 


•'  '      '  ')'     I  .iij,,i 


UIVtTmYMrlMe 


and 


Fur': 


make    them  into    Coat,     Rnhes, 
Gloves.  Mitts  nnd  Taps. 

Sylvania  Tarmiiif  Co.,  ISyfvania,  0. 


EC<^NOM>'  sn.o*i 
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^^H  ^^^m  On  TriaL  E^sy  running,  easily 
^^H  ^^^H  defined.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
^^^^T^^^w  aailk.  Whether  dairy  is  larce  or 
^HB^^^^  small,  set  haodaome  cataiocue 
and  aaay  nswartily  paymeat  mHmt,  Addreas 
ABEBKAN  SEFAKATOI  CO..  Bm«sN2.  ■■Urite.l.K 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


PleMe  mentioD   PennsylTMiis    Farmer  when  writiiig  to  advertisers. 


000  of  tbem  being  necessary  to  make 
an  inch  in  length.  These  globules 
are  composed  of  the  natural  fats  of 
milk  and  under  normal  conditions 
are  fairly  soft  and  collect  together 
quite  easily  in  the  churning  of  the 
milk   or  cream. 

Whep  cows  are  fresh  the  butterfat 
globules  which  are  in  the  milk  are 
fairly  soft  and  are  easily  collected  to- 
gether in  the  churning  process,  but 
as  the  lactation  period  advances  the 
character  of  the  butterfal  changes 
and  the  fat  becomes  harder  and  less 
easily  brought  together.  Inasmuch 
as  many  farm  cows  are  fresh  in  the 
spring,  this  condition  becomes  more 
noticeable  as  the  fall  or  winter  ad- 
rances.  Together  with  the  above, 
butterfats  are  influenced  by  the  feeds 
the  rows  receive.  Green  succulent 
feeds  are  conducive  to  soft  fats,  so 
that  during  the  summer  when  the 
cows  are  on  gra.siB  there  is  seldom 
anv  trouble  in  churning,  but  dry 
feeds,  such  as  corn  stover,  straws, 
timothy  hay  and  grains  such  as  cot- 
tonseed meal,  and  sometimes  com 
and  ground  oats,  all  tend  to  cause 
the   character    of    the    butterfat    to 


ration,  as  a  cow  to  produce  normal 
milk  should  have  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  produce  milk  supplied 
in  the  feed.  If  the  feed  is  lacking  in 
any  of  these  elements,  that  is,  un- 
balanced in  its  composition,  in  time 
the  cow  will  reduce  tJie  amoinit  of 
milk  she  is  giving  due  to  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  feed. 

Handling  o£  Cream 
At  certain  seasons  of  the  yeav, 
difficult  churnling  may  be  the  resiril 
of  improper  handling  of  the  (Tream. 
Cream  which  is  too  thin,  that  la. 
has  a  low  percent  of  fat,  will 
churn  harder  than  cream  from  the 
same  milk  having  a  higher  fat  con- 
tent. For  good  churning,  cream 
should  contain  from  28  to  ?,5  per- 
cent fat.  Much  hand  skimmed  rrream 
contains  only  l.«»  to  20  percent  fat. 
Where  cream  is  thin  it  requires  much 
more  agitation  in  the  churning  pro- 
cess to  bring  the  fat  together. 

To  churn  easily  cream  should  have 
ripened  and  soured  long  enough  that 
the  viscosity  of  the  cream  has  been 
cut  by  the  acid  developed  In  ripen- 
ing.    During  the  summer  It  to  lU- 


Jin,up,ry.  6,  1918. 

most  impossible  to  keep  cream  long 
enough  to  gather  a  churning  without 
it  becoming  sufficiently  sour,  or  too 
sour.  This  is  due  to  the  heat,  but  as 
winter  sets  in  cream  may  be  kept 
much  colder,  even  nearly  frozen,  so 
that  the  ripening  process  is  much 
retarded.  If  cream  has  not  ripened 
during  the  time  it  is  being  gathered 
for  the  churning,  it  should  be 
warmed  up  to  75  or  80  degrees  and 
allowed  to  ripen  before  it  is  churned. 
Usually  allowing  the  cream  to  set 
at  this  temperature  over  night  is 
sufficient. 

Cream  churns  best  when  it  has  at 
least  0.4  percent  acid  in  it.  It  is  not 
well  to  let  it  get  too  sour  as  undesir- 
able flavors  may  result.  Where  the 
buttermaker  has  an  acid  test  for  de- 
termining the  degree  of  ripeness,  the 
proper  souring  is  easily  controlled. 
However,  few  people  have  such  equip- 
ment, and  must  rely  upon  tastes  to 
tell  them  when  the  cream  Is  ready 
for  churning.  The  following  table 
will  assist  in  determining  the  proper 
stage  of  ripening. 

Guide  for  Judging  Sourness  of  Milk 
or   Cream   Without   Acid    Test 

Milk  fresh  from  the  cow  averages 
0.07   percent  acid. 

Milk  containing  0.2  percent  acid 
would  be  considered  absolutely  sweet 
by  taste. 

Milk  containing  0.21  to  0.25  per- 
cent may  give  a  very  faint  sour  odor 
but  Is  generally  eweet  to  taste. 

Milk  containing  0.3  percent  acid 
has  a  sour  odor  and  slight  acid  taste. 

Milk  containing  0.3  percent  acid 
is  mildly  sour. 

Milk  containing  0.5  percent  acid 
is  distinctly  sour. 

Milk  containing  0.6  to  0.7  percent 
acid  is  quite  sour. 

Milk   containing  0.8   to   1    percent 


■i  Pennspivuniar  Farmer 
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temperature  must  be  used;  56  to  60 
degrees  is  the  range  of  temperature 
generally  found  to  be  best.  It  must 
be  borne  In  mind  that  a  difference 
of  only  a  few  degrees  makes  a  great 
difference  in  the  churning,  not  only 
in  the  case  of  churning,  but  also  In 
the  quality  of  the  butter  made. 
Every  buttermaker,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  butter  made,  should  have 
a  thermometer  and  use  it.  A  care- 
ful study  of  the  effect  of  tempera- 
tures and  the  regulation  of  tempera- 
tures of  cream  before  churning  will 
eliminate  many  cases  that  otherwise 
would  be  difficult  churning. 

Whenever  cream  starts  to  froth 
or  foam.  It  is  usually  an  indication 
of  the  cream  being  too  cold.  When 
this  occurs,  pour  the  cream  from  the 
churn  into  a  bucket  and  set  the 
bucket  in  a  pan  of  warm  water  and 
gradually  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  cream  from  two  to  six  degrees, 
then  replace  in  the  churn.  Never 
pour  hot  water  directly  Into  the 
churn,  as  It  may  raise  the  tempera- 
ture too  high  and  cause  a  soft,  salvy 
butter,  or  give  the  butter  -a  scalded 
taste. 

Difficult  churning  may  sometimes 
be  caused  by  improper  churning. 
The  formation  of  butter  Is  the  result 
of  agitation  of  the  cream  until  the 
butter  fat   globules  collect  In   small 


Cow  Health  is  Dairy  Wealth 

Safeguard  the  health  of  your  herd  by  building  stables  that  will  be 
clean,  sweet  and  saniury.  Easily  done  if  you  build  with  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 
Germs  can't  bide  on  the  smooth  glazed  walls.  A  blanket  of  dead  air  in  Natco 
walls  keeps  the  stable  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer — prevents  damp- 
ness and  mildew. 

Natco  on  the  Farm 

means  healthier  stock,  cleaner  and  better  mflk-blsrirer  profits  and  more  dairy,  wealth.  Natco 
Hollow  Tile  has  fire-proofed  most  of  the  rreat  "akyacrapers  of  our  large  cities.  The  samo 
material  will  protect  your  atock.  rrain  and 
tools  fttm  the  fire  Deril  and  will  lower  in- 
surance ehantea.  Natco  buildines  save 
paintinf  and  repairs.  They  cost  less 
than  other  forma  of  masonry  yet  add 
greatly  to.the  value  of  your  farm. 
Your  building  supply  dealer  will 
gladly  show  you  samples  and 
practical  buildtng  plans.  He 
has.  perhaps,  just  the  plan 
for  whichyou're  looking. 
But  write  us  direct  to- 
day  for  new  illus- 
trated "Natco  on 
the  Farm"  book 
-1918  Edition 
-it's  freel 
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4-urk  vMov^iviiim  am  mint  ?pnpra11v 
developed  even  in  very  old  milk  or 
cream. 

Note:  0.4  to  5  percent  acid  in 
cream  Is  the  most  desirable  for  good 
butter   making. 

The  souring  or  ripening  of 
cream  Is  a  natural  process,  caused 
by  bacteria  which  are  normally  in 
milk.  Bacteria  grow  best  at  70  to 
80  degrees.  Sometimes  In  the  fall 
or  winter  bacteria  are  not  found  so 
active  In  milk  and  cream,  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  use  some  sort 
of  a  starter  to  help  the  souring  pro- 
cess. Where  a  starter  is  used  care 
should  be  taken  that  it  is  a  good 
one.  Good  c'.ean  sour  skimmed  milk 
or  buttermilk  added,  one  quart  to 
two  gallons  of  cream,  makes  a  good 
starter.  Where  buttermilk  is  used, 
care  must  be  taken  that  It  is  good 
and  has  no  bad  flavors  as  poor  but- 
termilk added  to  cream  may  cause 
undesirable  ripening  and  poor  flav- 
ors to  the  butter. 

While  difficult  churning  may  be 
caused  by  one  or  both  of  the  above 
causes — abnormal  conditions  of  cow 
or  feed,  and  abnormal  or  poorly 
ripened  cream — it  may  also  be  caused 
by   Improper  churning  conditions. 

Churning  Conditions 

Cream  to  churn  right  must  be  at 
the  right  temperature.  Guessing  at 
the  right  temperature  is  a  disastrous 
thing  In  churning.  In  the  summer. 
Avhen  the  butterfats  are  soft  and 
cream  is  always  well  ripened,  a  low 
temperature  can  be  used,  52  to  56 
degrees  being  found  to  be  best.  As 
fall  and  winter  sets  in  and  fats  be- 
come harder  in  composition  and 
crean  Is  not  so  well  ripened,  a  higher 
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National  Fire  ProoUng  Company 

lliaraMeiiBwIMInc  riMsharch.  Pa. 

tf  F»Btar\»»  OMtir*  a  vrii*  aui  iieonomicaX  <(u(riiu(ton. 


Cord    Wood    Wanted 

5  Turn  your  waste  wood  into  cash.  We  areoojo-  ■- 
■•  tracturj  (,  o  the  U.  8.  Government  and  pay  gooa  ^ 
Z  prtoea  for  all  kinds  of  cord  wood  F.  O.  B.  your  s 
5  station,  it  will  pay  you  to  get  In  touch  wttn  — 
2  us  at  once.    Write  today.  ;£ 

E  R.  G.  LARIMER  &  CO.]  = 

S  9*5  Real  Estate  Trust  BM«.,  Phlladelpbia,  Pa.  S 
S  Bdl  Phone.  FUbert5511  s 

Tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


Where  Disease  Shows  First 

Jus!  watch  the  milk  yield  for  the  first  sign  of  weakening  in  the  cow's  system. 
If  your  cow  is  not  giving  the  quantity  or  quality  of  milk  you  expect,  it  is  time  to 
give  her  medical  attention. 

For  twenty-five  years  thousands  of  the  most  progressive  dairymen  have  used 
Kow-Kure  as  their  "first  aid"  when  a  cow  shows  signs  of  "falling  off'*  or  coming 
down  with  disease.  Particularly  before  and  after  the  calving  period,  the  use  of 
Kow-Kure  is  valuable.  It  is  a  sure  preventive  of  Milk  Fever  and  Retained 
Afterbirth,  and  will  enable  the  organs  to  resist  the  diseases  which  frequently 
originate  at  this  time. 

Kow-Kure  has  a  positive  action  on  the  genital  and  digestive  organs,  ton- 
ing them  up,  making  them  perform  properly  and  helping  the  system  to 
function  as  nature  intended.     Kow-Kure  has  proven  a  prompt  remedy 
for  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Scouring,  Lost    Appetite,    Bunches    and 
other  common  ills. 

A  small  investment  will  prove  the  worth  of  Kow-Kure 
in  your  dairy.     Put  it  to  a  severe  test;  try  it  on  your  poor- 
est  milker   and    watch    results.      Druggists  and    feed 
dealers  sell  it;  55c  and  $1.10  packages. 
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Janizary  «>,  l^XSi 
SAVE  THE  MILK  CAHS 


January  5,  \9it'. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Keeping  Your  Cows 
On  a  Business  Basis 

KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED  is  a  better  business  proposition 
for  you  than  any  combination  <rf  lower  grade  stuff.  You 
feed  for  results  and  safely.  You  want  a  maximum  milk  yield 
and  a  healthy  herd.  Krause  Dairy  Feed  will  give  you  both. 
It  has  proved  its  sterling  value  for  thousands  cf  feeders. 


With  the  co-operation  of  the  dairy 


It  is  a  highly  nutri- 
tious, easily  digested 
and  scientifically  bal- 
anced ration  ^vhich 
will  give  your  cows 
exactly  what  they 
need  for  big,  rich  milk 
production  without 
forcing. 


Its  for rn Mia  was 
worked  cjt  under 
the  approval  of  ex- 
perts in  two  of  the 
leading  agricultural 
colleges.  It  is  the  re- 
8ult*of  long,  success- 
ful exyrience  in  the 
manTifac  t  ure  of 
dairy  feeds. 
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DAIRY  FEED 


Fed  alone  or  with  homegrown  products, 
KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED  is  always  a 
money  maker. 

Cows  Thrive  On  It 

KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED  contains  the 
following  ingredients:  distillers'  grains, 
gluten  feed,  cotton  seed  meal,  wheat 
bran,  malt  sprouts,  wheat  middlings, 
brewers'  grains,  hominy  feed,  linseed 
meal  and  salt.  These  make  a  perfect 
mixture  which  your  cows  -will  relish 
and  respond  to  immediately. 
It's  a  waste  of  time  and  labor  to  mix 
your  own  feed  when  you  can  be  certain 


ofgetting  definite,  positive  results  with 
this  ideal  dairy  ration. 

Sell  Your  High  Priced  Grains 

Sell  your  high  priced  grains  and  use 
KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED.  Compare  the 
f-osts  and  the  results  with  any  lov^er 
grade  combination  and  you  will  find 
that  you  are  saving  and  making  money. 

Free  Sample 

Write  us  at  once  for  free  sample  and 
uceful  record  book  telling  all  about 
KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED.  Be  sure  to 
give  name  of  your  dealer. 


CHAS.  A.  KRAUSE  MILLING  CO. 


"^  370S  BURNHAM  ST. 


MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN  ^ 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 


Service    Satisfaction 


Quality 

I  havp  ii8od  vour  ferflUter  on  all  crops  for 
raany  vc;irs  liud  havo  had  splc-ndut  resultfi. 
I    have    alwaj-8     foun<l     Ihem     In     excellent 

<"•"""«  ^ouatuon.  ^.^^^^  ^^^^,^. 

(Signed)  WM.  AU.MSTHOXC;. 
Mcmlier  of  thn  Kxocullve  Committee  of  the 
Penn-vlvania  State  (irang<-. 

iVhla  tr;idc  mtifK  means  quality) 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co ,  Reading,  Pa. 


A  s.k  your 
dealer  I  o  r 
Reacli'r.-HoMi- 

Fcrtllltcr. 


Wrlto  for 
booklet  and 
further  In- 
loimatloa. 


GLOV 


Biggest  Bargain  this  season. 
isRty,  absola 


„      „ Tested 

qoaRty,  absoIatclyGtiarantead.   Sold 
■abjaet  Government  test.  Don't  fail , 
to  writ*   now  for  Free  Graaa  Seed 
samples.     We  want  yoa  to  see  our 
fjD^Ity,  an  we  can  save  you  money 
on  oar  field  seed.  No  risk  buying 
from  an    old    established  Seed 
Company.  Your  money  back  if 
you  want  it.  Satisfaction  our 
first  aim.    CloT«r  crop  short. 
Write    before   advance  and 
compa< •  our  seed  with  the  beat  .^'•--^'=_  7" 
Yirawill  mv»    money.     S«mplo»  ji»aiSPI.a» 
fnm.  alas  Ma  11«-bm*  rmUI<w.  y^    OF  *Lt 
a.  *.MR«y  ftfED  CO.     VAIIICTtCS  Fl 
•astSOOIarlnda,  Iowa  ^.^., .       .  .m<<'>-  -'u 


Bafld 
It  but  once. 
^  First  cost  only  cost, 

no  upkeep  expense,  fireproof. 

lansin 

If  Vitrified  Tik  SUd 

Reinforced  with  twiated  steel— has 
famous  "ship-lap"  block 8 -stronger  walls 
-  Icaa mortar  exposed— smooth  walls— silaae^n 
ties    better  —  more    beautiful    outside  -  leal 
ehanoe  for  frost.      Steel  roof  and  chute. 
Aim)  iret  offer  on  Climax  Silo  Fill- 
ers and  Bidwell  Threshers. 

..^eV*  \       L  M.  PRESTON  CO. 
L^bVLO»\  Departmant  345 

I  CAV»       V  UMiamg,  Mieh. 


granules  of  sufficient  size  for  sepa- 
ration from  the  buttermilk.  To  se- 
cure    proper     agitation     the     chum 

should  never  be  more  than  one-third  trade.  George  ^.  Haskell,  dairy  rep- 
full.  When  the  churn  contains  more  resentative  for  the  U.  S.  Food  Ad- 
than  this  amount  of  cream,  there  is  ministration,  has  collected  informa- 
not  room  for  the  proper  agitation  tion  on  the  probable  future  supply  of 
of  the  cream  and  slow  gathering  re-  ^Uk  and  cream  cans.  The  sheet  steel 
suits.  If  there  is  more  than  enough  and  tin  plate  industries  have  been 
cream  to  All  the  c.iurn  more  than  burdened  with  war  orders  to  the 
one-third  full,  it  is  better  to  make  extent  that  cans  for  dairy  products 
two  separate  churnings.  The  churn  are  not  only  high  priced  but  are 
should  be  turned  fast  enough  that  frequently  unobtainable  except  thru 
medium  agitation  is  secured,  but  care  special  channels  not  available  to  the 
must  be  taken  that  the  churn  is  not  average  dairyman.  Conservation  of 
revolved  so  fast  as  to  cause  centrif-  present  supplies  is  therefore  essen- 
ugal  force  to  be  developed  and  cause  tlal  to  Insure  enough  containers  for 
the  cream  to  stay  in  one  end  of  the  marketing  the  milk  and  cream  which 
churn  and  not  be  agitated.  American  farmers  have  been  asked  to 
Whenever  difficult  churning  is  ex-  produce.  The  campaign  ia  being 
perienced  the  buttermaker  should  niade  along  two  lines:  (1)  to  check 
fjTjre  out  which  one  or  more  of  the  the  rough  handling  of  shipping  cans 
three  factors  may  be  the  cause,  and  ''X  transportation  companies,  (2)  to 
then  try  to  eliminate  this  cause  as  investigate  methods  of  straightening 
soon  as  possible,  rather  than  to  go  and  refinning  old  and  battered  cans, 
ahead  and  try  to  churn  the  cream  and  The  Food  Administration  has  al- 
try  to  overcome  the  trouble  after  the  ready  asked  for  some  relief  of  the 
churning  havs  started.  The  fact  that  situation  thru  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
the  best  buttermakers,  who  have  P^^^s  Transportation  of  the  Amerl- 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  factors  ^^^  Railway  Association.  Mishand- 
affecting  proper  churning  and  good  ^^^^  ^^  cans  includes  three  classes  of 
buttermaking,  very  seldom  have  aHeged  abuses:  (1)  Unloading  cans 
trouble  with  difficult  churning,  is  an  ^^  wrong  stations.  (2)  Unloading 
Indication  that  by  careful  study  diffl-  ^^^^  ^^^^  unnecessary  roughness, 
cult  churning  may  almost  always  be  ^^^  Allowing  cans  to  remain  out  In 
overcome  ^^^    '"^*"    ^°^    become    rusty    or    be 

stolen.  ' 

Investigations  as  to  rejuvenating 
old  cans  show  that-  the  cost  varies 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  the 
value  of  new  cans.     In  the  renewing 

process  old  cans  are  taken  apart,  the 

Accurate  records  of  the  amount  of  bent  metal  straightened  and  new 
milk  and  butterfat  produced  and  the  sections  furnished  if  necessary.  The 
feed  eaten  by  each  cow  in  the  herd  cans  are  then  reassembled  and  re- 
are  necessary  in  order  to  determine  tinned.  While  this  matter  is  of 
which  are  the  profitable  and  which  great  interest  to  creameries  and  large 
the  unprofitable  cows  on  the  farm.  ™i'k  plants,  farmers  can  take  ad- 
Whilc  a  good  judge  can  usually  tell  vantage  of  the  economy  by  making 
a  good  cow  from  a  poor  oue,  yet  there  *^P  ^  car  and  marking  their  cans  to 
are  trequent  cases  where  cows  may  Identify  owiiership.  A  specimen  re- 
diffor  by  as  much  as  two  or  three  tinned  can  secured  by  Mr.  Haskell 
thorsand  pounds  in  their  annual  milk  compared  favorably  with  a  new  can 
yield  and  it  may  be  imposible  to  de-    ^^  strength   and   weight,   but  lacked 


COW-TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

DEMONSTRATES  ITS 

VALUE 


THE   MILKER 

THAT   MILKS 
WITHOUT  STRIPPING 

(Jiinr.nitceil.  Prjce 
rcaii:>.i  i''!""  Write 
for  I.  -()'  i','l. 

Buckwaker    Supply    Co 
Lancaster,  Pa 


LACTANT 


^^^Jl^^ 


There  Is  a  Big  Demand 


in  your  locality  fo-  Fertilizers,  nn<\ 
yoii  can  set-iire  quite  ji  .s  lislanlijtl 
portion  of  tins  biisiiies'^  it'  you  will  put 
forth  a  reasonable  effort. 

Tiie  work  is  pleasant  .nnd  very 
profital)le. 

Write  u.s  before  your  territory  is 
taken  by  another. 

The  Hubbard  Fertilizer  Company 

802-3-4-5-6  Keyser  Building 
BALTIIMORE,  IVID. 
Branch;  Sear  sport.  Me. 


HAY 


iHMM  Maaa. 


It  Payg  to  Deliorn 


Dohomedoowsiriva  more  milk;  take 
less  coom;  aresentto  and  sasily  han- 
dled. Steers  fatten  qoicker  and  orr 
harmless — tbey  pay  better.  The  new 
Improrad  Keystone  Dchomer 
removea  horns  qaidd^,  cleanly  and 
safelr.  Shear  Ras  sliding  cut;  no 
bmisinK.  Easy  to  dehom.  Money- 
back  Koarantee.  •  B«>nd  for  booklet. 

M.  T.  Phillips,  BoK  127.  Poroeroy.  Pa. 


W.  D.  POWER  I  CO.  Nl  W  33  St..   Kew  Ytrl  H 

are  tlip     larsfi^t  handlprs  of    commission  hay  • 

Incrpiifpr    !N'rw  York;  Itymi  have  hay  to  die-  • 

pose  o;  ronnCDunlcate  witli  them.  y 

^^^^^         HAY       ^^=== 


the  usual  polish.  Retinning  is  es- 
sentially an  economy  measure  and 
polishing  adds   to   the  cost. 

In  view  of  the  shortage  of  tin  plate 
and  rolling  capacity  in  the  mills  it 
is  likely  Hiat  the  use  of  tin-plate  will 
be  restricted  by  the  Government,  and 
it  Is  accordingly  necessary  that  ev- 
ery effort  be  made  to  save  it. 


termine     from     general     appearances 
which  is  the  better  producer. 

This  fact  was  recently  demon- 
strated in  an  interesting  manner  by 
a  judging  contest  held  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  representative  from  State 
College  at  a  farmers'  picnic  at  East 
Greeuville.  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 
The  cow-testing  association  had  just 
completed  a  year's  work  and  six  as-  ~ 

sociation  cows  varying  in  yearly  yield        Ration   No.    9. — For   pasture  grass 
from  6,000  pounds  to  11,000  pounds    feeding   after  July    15: 


Lbs.  Feed 

100    Bran     or 

ers  C.  G.   ,  .  . 
150   Cottonseed  meal 
100  Gluten   feed    .  . 
50  Linseed   meal    . 


lbs.     Therms. 
Protein  Energy 
distlll- 


11 
48 
20 
14 


400   Mixture    contains   93 
100   Mixture    contains   23 

Energy     Ratio    1     to    3.4. 
Guernsey    or    Jersey    cow. 


53 

135 

81 

44 

313 

78 

To    a 

yielding 


PIPE 


second  hand.  Large  stock  all 
Rises  furnished  with  now  fhroa<i:i 
4  couplings.  PTom;it8liliimenia, 
J.  F.  Grinith,    4t8  Meyv  SL,  Phil] 


HAY 


Shin    TnTliO    Olfl    Rf-II(il)Ic    HoiiNO 

Daniel  McCaffrey'*  Sons 

623-675  Wabash  Bld(.,       Pittsburfli,  Pa 


Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Fanner  \vhen  wri^in;^  to  adve  ti«^ers. 


were  us^d  as  a  judging  class.  A 
prize  of  $10  was  offered  to  the  man 
who  could  place  the  six  cows  in  the 
correct  order  of  their  production. 

Fifty  persons  entered  the  contest. 
The  ?10  prize,  however,  still  remains 
to  be  awardel  as  not  one  of  the  fifty 
contestants  succeeded  in  placing  the 
cows  in  the  correct  order  of  their 
milk  production.  Only  one  man  plac- 
the  first  three  cows  in  correct  order 
and  only  five  succeeded  to  the  extent 
of  petting  the  first  two  cows  in  cor-  "v®'"  20  lbs.  milk  daily  feed  1  lb. 
rect  r.rder.  Thirty-seven  out  of  the  grain  for  every  5?,  lbs.  milk.  To  an 
fifty  contestants  did  not  place  the  Ayrshire.  Holstein  or  Shorthorn, 
best  cow  first,  and  more  than  half  yielding  over  2:>  lbs.  milk  daily,  feed 
of  them  did  not  place  the  poorest  cow  ^  1^-  ^''^in  for  every  6.^  lbs.  milk, 
last.  

This  contest  made   it   fully   appar-         Don't    guess    that    "Old    Red",    or 
ent  to  those  present   that  an  actual    ''Spot"       or       "White       Face",       or 

record  of  each  cow's  production,  such  fll^^^^l?!' '^''''   "Brindle"    are    paying 

*^  '  for  their  keep  at  present   high   feed 

as  is  furnished  by  a  cow-testing  as-  costs.     Weigh  the  milk  and  know  the 

sociation   at  low  cost,  furnishes   the  facts.     Beef  prices  are  now  high. 

only  guide  as  to  which  cows  in  the        ,,  ,      .  — . 

.  „„,  „.„  .v.^ «t  ui  L        »   1  Make  ice  spvp  fuel.     Gather  natur- 

herd  are  the  profitable  ones  to  retain    a,    ,^p    ^^^^    ^,j^^g^    ^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^ 

for  milk  and  breeding  purposes  and    needed  coal  will  not  have  to  be  usei 
which  ore  the  unprofitable  ones  and    for   making   artificial    ice   next   sum- 

should  be  sent  to  the  butcher's  block.    *^^J1, ,,  .. 

*     A     T»^-i„«^  1^  r>««^    o*  ..,  o.-         '^'''  *"6  ^^^^  on  your  farm  and  save 
—A.  A.  Borland  In  Penn.  State  Clr.    the  amount  of  your  taxes. 


Growing   Cantaloupes 

Secrets  of  Success  with  this  Crop 

By   C.     C.    IIUL.S.\RT,    New  Jersey 


On  picking  up  the  Tonnsylvania 
Farmer  of  November  10,  I  was  at- 
tracted to  the  picture  on  the  cover 
page.  The  colored  boy  is  holding  a 
cantaloup  while  standing  in  a  melon 
natch  and  a  heap  of  melons  at  his 
feet.  The  boy  appears  happy  and 
also  looks  as  tho  he  anticipated  a 
good    time.      It    has    been    said    that 


vitrifying  bacteria  in  the  soil.  The 
soil  should  be  well  filled  with  de- 
caying vegetable  matter.  In  the 
absence  of  animal  manures  there  is 
nothing  better  than  a  clover  sod 
turned  under,  provided  the  grower 
knows  how  to  kill  the  cut  worms  that 
are  hatched  and  grown  in  almost  all 
clover  sod  fields.     If  animal  manures 


THE 


HUBER 

m  i!g!tioiir$ii85 


"anticipation  is  the  greater  part  of  ?re  used,  broadcast  10  or  12  tons  per 
all  pleasures."  Personally  I  think  acre  before  plowing  and  disc  it  into 
participation  far  more  practical;  the  soil.  Should  the  soil  be  just  a 
especially  so  when  It  comes  to  par-  little  too  heavy  for  Ideal  melon  soil, 
taking  of  a  well  grown  cantaloup,  a  half  shovelful  of  well  rotted  animal 
fresh  from  the  vine.  This  particular  manure  in  each  hill  will  help  the 
colored    boy    seems    to    have    stepped   young  plants  to  get  a  start,  otherwise 


one  step  ahead  of  his  fellows  and  left 
the  proverbial  watermelon  for  the 
higher  classed  fruit — the  cantaloup. 
I  venture  to  say  not  over  one-half 
enough  good  melons  are  grown. 
Many  are  planted  that  never  reach 
maturity,  other  plantings  are  treated 
r/Ith  inJifierence,  hence  produce 
friMt    of   very   inferior   quality. 

The  cantaloup  is  a  fruit  that  must 
te  understood  before  good  luscious 
melons  can  be  produced.  The  writer 
h?3  seen  people  try  to  grow  canta- 
loupes in  a  soil  so  clayey  that  it  was 
impossible  in  nine  seasons  out  of  ten, 
and  when  they  did  mature  fruit  it 
was  so  poor  in  quality  a  well  bred 
hog  would  not  eat  it. 

When  looking  at  the  picture  re- 
ferred to  it  occurred  to  me  that  altho 
r.'.aiy  articles  have  been  written  on 
ths  subject,  still  many  new  readers 
of  this  paper  are  continually  being 
adde  1  to  its  family,  hence  a  few  hints 
made  from  facts  might  be  accept- 
able First,  the  cantaloup  is  a  warm 
weather  plant,  It  will  not  stand  cold 
weather  nor  cold  feet.  Secouu,  it 
will  not  thrive  in  an  acid  soil,  neither 
will  it  thrive  in  soil  abnormally  wet, 
even  tho  that  soil  becomes  quite  dry 
during  the  warm  summer  months. 

The  cantaloup,  to  do  its  best, 
should  have  natural  surroundings 
and  I  will  attempt  to  name  them. 
First,  may  I  ask  why  it  is  that  the 
Rocky  Ford  country  produces  such 
a  high  flavored  melon?  Why,  simply 
this:  That  country  is  what  may  be 
called  perpetual  sunshine  and  that  is 
the  secret  in  the  flavor  of  the  Rocky 
Ford  melon.  Sunshine  thru  the  leaf 
promotes  the  manufacture  of  sugar — 
the  main  ingredient  in  the  melon  to 
make  it  palatable.  Now,  if  we  grow- 
ers Vork  to  that  end  we  get  most  of 
all  we  want  in  a  good  melon,  namely, 
size,  appearance,  siicculence,  palat- 
abllity  and  volume  of  crop.  I  admit 
that  our  western  brothers  are  blessed 
with  much  more  sunshine  than  we 
are  here  in  the  east.  Then,  how  can 
we  compete?  Why,  by  growing  more 
leaves  so  that  the  plant  can  do  more 
work  in  what  time  It  bus.  The  leaves 
o!  a  plant  are  its  laborers,  hence  the 
more  of  them  we  have  on  the 
plant,  in  a  strong  healthy  con- 
dition, the  more  work  we  get  done. 
(Not  always  the  case  with  human 
laborers.)  What  is  essential  to  make 
the  plant  do  all  this  work? 

Fir.st.  a  congenial  soil.  That  soil 
should  be  sandy,  or  one  that  warms 
up  to  some  depth  fairly  early  In  the 
spring.  Second,  it  should  be  alka- 
line; hence  a  ton  or  more  of  burnt 
lime  per  acre  is  a  matter  of  insurjince. 
The  lime  not  only  sweetens  the  soil; 
it  helps  liberate  mineral  matter  to 
the  advantage  of  the  plant."  It  also 
pelps  decompose  vegetable  matter 
jai    make    a    belter    home    for    the 


lone  is  necessary,  in  fact,  on  real 
andy  land  it  is  a  hindrance  when 
applied  to  the  hill,  because  when  the 
first  dry  spell  arrives  the  manure 
dries  out  and  never  gets  wet  again 
luring  the  growing  season;  but  when 
finely  divided  and  applied  broadcast 
and  Incorporated  with  the  soil  it 
holds  moisture  much  better. 

To  secure  this  extra  leaf  surface 
here  must  be  a  rank  growth  of  vine. 
To  secure  this  growth,  repeated  appli- 
cations of  available  nitrogen  should 
ie  used.  My  experiments,  together 
with    observations    made    elsewhere, 
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Do  Your  Plowing  Whenever  You  Want  to 

DON'T  delay  plowing  because  your  ground  is  too  hard  for  horses  to 
break  or  too  soft  to  support  their  weight* 

The  Huber  Light  Four  gets  the  plowing  done^hen  you  want  it. 
Powerful  enough  to  pull  three  14"  bottoms  over  any  field.  Light  enough 
to  work  on  fields  impassable  to  horses.  Works  on  plowed  ground  with- 
out packing. 

Besides  doing  the  work  of  four  three-horse  teams,  it  operates 
all  farm  machinery.  Gives  power  for  threshing,  pumping 
water,  running  the  baler,  filling  the  silo.  Pays  its  way  on 
the  farm  every  day  in  the  year. 

12  h.p.  at  the  draw-bar,  25  h.p.  at  the  pulley.    Center  draft. 

Direct  drive.  Turns  in  a  six  foot  radius.  Never  runs  hot. 
Self-steering  in  the  furrow.  Elasy  to  manage.  Easily  plows 
an  acre  an  hour.  Adjusts  itself  to  any  field.  Speed  2^  to 
4  miles  per  hour.    Burns  gasoline,  kerosene  or  distillate. 

"Doing  the  ImpoMMtble"  givrn  thm 
proof*.     Senfl  for  it  today. 


^\    THE  HUBER  MFG.  CO. 
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Center  St         Marion,  OUo 


STAND  IN  [RDN1 01  OUR  60Y5 
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THE  American 
Farmers  have 
been   repeatedly  urged 
to  "stand  behind  our  Army." 
They  need  no  patriotic  instruction  -^W^^i 
for  the  proof  of  their  patriotism  is 
on  every  page  of  American  history. 
Today  they  are  quietly  doing  their  full 
share  to  help  win  this  war. 

Every  farmer  can  help  hold  the  front  line 
trenches  and  "stand  in  front  of  our  boys."  Thousands^ 
of  sandbags  are  required  "somewhere  in  France" 
to  repair  the  great  snell  holes  which  are  torn  in  the 
trencnes  by  the  German  fire.  The  soldiers  must  slip 
out  at  night  and  fill  the  holes  with  sandbags  which 
are  prepared  during  the  day.  Bags  mean  burlap ; 
burlap  is  scarce  and  difficult  to  secure. 

Do  your  share  to  help  conserve  the  slender  stock  by  ordering  all  of  your  fertilizer  in  200-lb.  bags. 
No  real  American  would  jeopardize  the  life  of  one  of  "our  boys"  for  his  own  comfort  There  is 
not  enough  burlap  to  go  around  and  it  is  our  privilege  and  our  duty  to  sacrifice  our  convenience 
and  use  all  200-lb.  bags  this  year. 

There  is  little  hope  of  further  supplies  for  there  is  a  shortage  of  ships  and  the  Indian  natives  de- 
mand pajrment  for  all  burlap  in  silver  coin.  Fifteen  yards  of  burlap  will  carry  a  ton  of  fertilizer  m 
200-lb.  bags.  It  takes  from  1  Vz  to  7  yards  extra  to  carry  the  same  ton  of  goods  in  small  bags. 
Save  the  burlap  by  using  all  big  bags. 

All  branches  of  industry  and  indeed  all  activities  of  life  are  affected  by  this  war.  The  shortage  of 
labor  is  causing  hardship  to  both  farmers  and  manufacturers.  We  are  facing  a  national  crisis  more 
vast  than  any  we  have  ever  faced  before.  We  shall  all  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  for  this  great 
cause ;  each  must  do  his  full  share.  Our  burdens  may  seem  greater  than  we  can  bear,  but  when 
we  consider  the  supreme  sacrifice  which  **our  boys'*  are  making,  we  who  remain  at  home  must 
feel  humble.     Each  of  us  should  be  willing  to  do  what  he  can  to  help  win  this  war. 

Every  farmer  should  plan  to  secure  "a  greater  yield  from  every  field^*  Now  is  the  time  to 
order  your  supply  of  fertilizer  for  immediate  shipment  in  200.lb  bags.  Perhaps  our  crop  books 
will  help  you.  We  will  mail  a  copy  hee  if  you  will  tell  us  the  crops  which  you  expect  to  rai£o 
next  year.     Ask  for  the  name  of  our  nearest  agent.    We  want  new  agents  in  unoccupied  territory. 

Address  Service  Office 

THE   COE-MORTIMER   COMPANY 

Subiidiary  oi  The  American  Afiricullural  Chnnical  Compiny 

SI  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 

E.  FRANK  COE'S  FERTIUZERS 

Ret.  U.  S.  P.I.  Otf. 


^Pennsylvania  Farmer 


January  5,  1918. 


Capacity  40  Acres  a  Day  In  4 5-Y ear-Old  Apple  Orchard 

Niagara  Dusters  Save  Labor,  Time  and 
Material  and  Insure  Better  Fruit. 

They  combine  efficieiify  wil'i  siini)licity.  diiraUility  and  lightness  of  weiglit — op- 
erate;! by  a'ly  three-liorsepitwer  engine.  They  apply  the  dust  so  rapidly  that 
requcnt  applicalions  can  he  \\\y\c   iver  large  acreage  at  critical  times. 

DUST  APPLES,  PEACHES.  CHERRIES,  PLUMS,  ETC. 

1917  Developments  in  Material 

For  APPLES— A  Niagara  mixture  las  lioen  develoj)ed  which  will  c-ontrol  fungns 

fiisease  (apple  scab),  chewing  insects  (leaf  r.  Ilcr  and  codling  moth),  sucking  insects 

(aphis  and  red  bug). 

For  PE.XCHES— Niagara  Poach  Mixture  has  been  developed  to  control  Brown 

Rot,  Peach  Scab  and  Cunidio  without  damage  to  the  foliage,  and  late  applications 

iiave  been  found  to  produce  marked  improvement  in  color  as  well  jis  keeping 

qualities. 

This  is  Important  to  You  This  Year 

Every  u...er  of  Niagara  Dusting  Machine  is^issurctl  a  supply  of  Nijtgara  Dust 
Mixture.     We  have  purchased  enough  raw  material  in  advance  to  supply  you. 

Write  For  Free  Book  on  Dusting 

which  describes  our  various  hand  and  power  models.  Tell  us  the  size  of  your 
orchard,  and  tlie  kind  of  fruit.  Let  us  .show  you  how  to  make  your  orchard  pay 
better. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY 


131  MAIN  STREET, 


MIDDLEPORT,  N.  Y. 

Model  D-1 

Shown  complete  in  every  detail  (no  extras — 
Niagara  Duster?  are  shipped  ready 
to  ran).     This  is  the  largest  size 
du  ter,  an  i    equiresa  S-horiC.  ower 
gas  en^jj^g  shown  here  mounte.l  on 
s|)ecial  wagon    adapted    for 
.\pple  Orchard  Work .  Also 
shipped  on  skids  with  or  without  en- 
gine (NewWay  Air-cooled). 
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Turns 
In  Its  Tracks 

THIS  is  but  one  of  the  many  big  ad- 
vantages you  pet  in  the  La  Crosse  Happy 

Farmer.  Think  of  what  tl.ia  means  in  cettingr  around 
the  yard — in  haulinff  the  manure  spreader— heavy 
loads  on  the  road — tumingr  v,guare  comers  with  the 
binder,  plowins  up  to  fences,  etc.    In  the 

/io^*    Happy 
fjS^  Fanner  'ftacior 

4^'**|         Use  Bericct  Kerosene  Burner 

you  iret  a  tractor  thn.t  yoa  can  adapt  to  handle  prac- 
tically every  form  of  powor  work  on  your  farm. 
Simple  in  design— upkssp  cut  to  a  minimum. 

Patented  short  intake  with  hot  exhaust  passinsr 
throueh  U  pcrf:;ctly  vaporizes  the  fuel  charge. 
Heavy  duty,  tv.in  cylinder  motor— cylinders  com- 
pletely water  jacketed.  Result — cool  engine— cylia- 
dera  always  round— ftUl  power  all  of  the  time. 

Write  for  Description 

Learn  how  Happy  Farmer 
crops  with  less  help  and  at 

La  Crosse  Tractor 

Company 
D«pt.  45  .  La  Croste 

Wiacontin 


r*' — *^ 
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'  owners    are   raisinjr    bJgfirar 
less  expense.     Write  today. 


Model  "B 

12-24  H.  p. 

*975°2 

\    Model  "/ 

\    8-16  H.  P. 

\  *685°5 
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Wu  havm  a  dittributor  or  daaler  near 

yoa  for  pronapt  mtrvice.  AUo  amk  about 

La  Croat*  Tractor-drawn  implemont*. 
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GARDEN  SEEDS' 


[ 


^■■■^^^IHHi^HHHHBBi^HHHBV  Let  uh  send  you  our  catalog  of  ■eeds— it's  dif- 
ferent. It  tells  you  facta,  ati<l  why  we  run  save  you  inoriey,  and  ftlve  you  a  guaranteed 
SQUARK  DKAL.  Just  dro|>  a  postal  fndav  and  m'«  the  di(T«'»-em-c  in  buylnit  your  seeds 
In  country. 1-ORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  39,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


lead   to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is  healthy   and   busy   from   the  time   It 

T  no  better  form   from   which  to  draw  first  shows  above  ground  till  the  crop 

thi.s    nitrogen    than    nitrate   of    soda,  is  made. 

Furtheriiif)re,  it  is  the  cheapest  form.  There  are  two  troublesome  Insects 

j      When       liberal       applications       of  that   are  a   "bone   of  contention"   to 

nitrates  are  applied  there  should  be  the   melon   grower:      The   cut   worm 

present  in   the  soil  an  ample  amount  and     the     striped     beetle,     commonly 

of   .soluble   and    available    phosphoric  called  the  cucumber  beetle.     The  cut 

acid  for  the  needs  of  the  plant.  This  worm    can    be    killed    with    poisoned 

may   be   had   by   applying   acid   phos-  wheat   bran,   using   l^^    pounds  parls 

phate  broadcast    when  preparing  the  green     to     50     pounds     wheat     bran, 

land  for  planting.     Without  this  form  Place  a  small  portion  of  this  poisoiiei 

of  plant  food  there  is  likely  to  be  vine  bait  beside  each  hill  before  plants  are 

growth   at   the   expense  of   the   fruit,  thru   the  ground.      Mix   thoroly,   and* 

The   last    side    dressing   on    the    crop  use  dry. 

should   be   made   at   the   time   of   the  The  cucumber  beetle  is  hard  to  kill 

last    cultivation    and    hoeing.      That  ^y^h    ^ny    poison,    because    he    does 

will    be    ample    to    keep    the    plants  hla    work    on    the    under   side   of   the 

healthy     and     vigorous     until     fruit  leaf.     However,  he  can  be  controlled 

is  matured.  by    using   something   with   a   noxious 

Planting  of  this  crop  should  be  left  odor.      Lin.e  or  plaster  with   a  little 

until  the  soil  becomes  warm  and  the  crude    carbolic    acid    mixed    thru    It 

weather    settled.      When    cantaloupe  will  do  the  trick.     Moth  balls  broken 

seed    are    planted    early     while    the  up    and    scattered    among    the    young 

soil  is  yet  cold  and  cold  storms  likely  plants    will    also    drive    them    away, 

to  occur,  the  seed  is  very  likely  to  rot,  Where    this    insect    attacks    a    melon 

or  the  young  plants  may  be  destroyed  field,   get   busy  at   once  or  the  pests 

even  after  they  have  appeared  above  will   kill    the   young  plants   In   short 

ground.      This    plant    must    be    kept  order. 
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Pre-Cooling  for 
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Shipment 

Advantage  of  Quick  Cooling  Afier  Gathering- 


By   HERBEllT    R.   COX 


At  Riverton,  New  Jersey,  there  is 
a  firm  of  fruit  growers  known  as  J. 
L.  Lippincott  and  Company,  Incor- 
porated. It  consists  of  Mr.  Lippin- 
cott and  Mr.  C.  B.  Lewis,  who  is 
secretary  and  manager.  But  fruit 
growing  Is  not  the  full  extent  of 
this  firm's  activities.  It  owns  a  con 
trolling  Interest  in  a  commission 
house  in  New  York  City;  and  also 
owns  a  controlling  Interest  in  a  cold 
storage  and  ice  plant  at  Riverton. 
It  is  the  cold  storage  plant  that  is  of 
prescHL  inLcrest,  as  mis  urm  ua.s  gone 
extensively  into  pre-cooling,  the  first 
case  perhaps  of  the  use  of  this  valu- 
able adjunct  to  marketing  produce 
that    has    been    put    Into   commercial 

practice  in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  Lippincott  Company  sells  not 
only  Its  own  fruits  and  vegetables, 
but  handles  on  a  commission  basis 
the  produce  of  a  half-dozen  other 
growers  living  in  the  Riverton  and 
Moorestown  district.  The  goods  are 
pre-cooled  and  put  Into  Iced  cars  at 
the  cold  storage  plant  and  are  sold 
thru  the  commission  house  end  of  the 
Lippincott   combination. 

I  went  tip  to  Riverton  in  the  fore- 
part of  September,  when  the  peach 
season  was  at  its  height,  and  found 
Mr.  Lewis,  who  explained  the  whole 
situation.  This  firm  began  pre- 
cooling  in  an  experimental  way  three 
years  ago;  peas  was  the  first  crop 
that  was  tried  out.  Results  were 
promising  and  the  firm  extended  the 
practice  so  that  this  year  nearly  all 
the  summer  produce  has  been  pre- 
cooled  and  shipped  in  iced  cars,  ex- 
cept the  stuff  that  has  gone  to  the 
nearby  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
markets.  The  list  Includes  peaches, 
early  apples,  peas,  beans,  sugar  corn, 
tomatoes  and  pears. 

"Here  is  the  way  it  works,"  snys 
Mr.  Lewis.  "The  growers  bring  their 
stuff  to  the  cold-storage  plant  and  wo 
immediately  put  it  in  the  pre-ronling 
room  where  it  stays  from  12  to  24 
hours.  We  charge  the  growers  a  fee 
of  five  cents  a  package  for  pre- 
cooling.  The  produce  then  goes  into 
the  Iced  car  and  rolls  off  to  market. 
The  commission  end  of  our  firm  is 
in  close  touch  with  the  markets,  di- 
rects the  cars  to  the  most  favorable 


points,  and  looks  after  the  sales. 
The  grower  generally  leaves  It  entire- 
ly in  our  hands  to  find  a  market  for 
his  stuff.  The  goods  are  usually  sold 
f.o.b.  Riverton,  so  that  the  purchaser 
pays  the  Icing  cost  and  the  freight." 

You  may  see  that  in  effect,  altho 
not  in  form,  these  srowera  practi- 
cally hav^  a  co-operative  selling  as- 
sociation. The  various  individua 
growers  may  have  access  to  the  books 
of  the  Lippincott  Company  at  all 
times,  so  that  each  man  may  easily 
find  out  when  and  where  his  goods 
were  shipped,  who  bought  them, 
when  they  arrived  at  destination,  and 
what  price  they  brought.  Quite  a 
neighborly  little  affair  this,  and 
something  unique  in  a  marketing 
way.  Among  growers  shipping  thru 
this  channel  are  Barton  Brothers, 
Horace  Roberts,  Emmor  Roberts, 
Preston  Roberts,  Byron  Roberts,  A. 
L.  Richie.  Edward  Mechling  and  P. 
H.  Burke. 

Before  going  further  it  might  be 
well  to  describe  just  what  pre-cooling 
is.  It  may  be  termed  the  prompt, 
quick  cooling  of  produce  immedi- 
ately before  shipment.  It  was  noted 
years  ago  that  fruit  as  it  comes  from 
the  trees  during  the  warm  weather 
possesses  a  great  deal  of  heat  and 
even  If  it  was  rushed  Immediately 
into  the  iced  car  a  certain  amount 
of  spoilage  would  result  In  transit. 
Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell,  and  other 
workers  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  finally  hit  upon 
a  cheap  and  effective  way  of  prevent- 
ing this.  They  found  out  that  if  the 
produce  was  chilled  right  after 
packing  and  before  shipping  that  It 
came  thru  in  much  better  shape  and 
with  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  Ice 
needed  In  the  car. 

'i'he  use  of  this  principle  In  the 
shipment  of  certain  kinds  of  produce 
\\n-\  boon  an  Immense  boon,  especially 
to  the  citrn*;  iiuliistry  of  California. 
The  pre-cooling  of  Florida  citrus 
fruit  has  not  attained  the  Importance 
on  a  cojnmerclal  scale  as  that  from 
California.  It  has  been  found,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  short  haul  thru 
warm  territory  citrus  fruit  from 
Florida  that  has  been  pre-cooled  may 
be  shipped  s'lcce^afully  without   anv 


»   aiuiry  G,  1911. 

icing  whatever;  the  saving  of  the 
it  ing  charge  by  the  use  of  pre-cooUng 
is  a  great  advantage  to  Florida 
growers.  The  leading  berry-producing 
sections  In  California  and  Washing- 
Ion  have  used  pre-cooling  for  sever- 
al years,  with  the  result  that  they 
have  been  able  not  only  to  ship  ber- 
ries, such  as  red  raspberries  and 
Loganberries,  In  better  condition,  btit 
to  widen  greatly  their  marketing 
territory. 

Pre-cooling  is  usually  accom- 
plished by  mechanical  means,  either 
in  warehouse  plants  before  the  pro- 
duce is  put  into  cars  or  in  car  pre- 
cooling  plants  after  loading.  By  the 
latter  method  pre-cooHng  Is  accom- 
plished by  forcing  large  volumes  of 
cold  air  thru  the  load  In  the  car. 

The  choice  between  these  two  sys- 
tems depends  on  local  conditions. 
AVarehouse  pro-cooling  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  chilling  the  produce  im- 
mediately after  packing  without  any 
delay;  the  cooling  is  usually  more 
uniform  and  the  plants  are  frequent- 
ly used  as  warehouses  to  hold  fruits 
and  vegetables  In  good  condition  for 
long  periods  when,  on  account  of  un- 
favorable markets,  it  is  desirable  *o 
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we  are  going  to  continue  the  prac- 
tlce." 

There  are  many  fruit  and  truck 
growing  sections  that  could  well  af- 
ford to  look  Into  pre-cooling.  It  Is 
of  course  useless  to  go  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  it  with  second-grade 
produce — that  would  be  like  putting 
cull  apples  in  a  fancy-box  package. 
But  when  first-class  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  shipped  long  distances  dur- 
ing warm  weather  the  principle  of 
pre-cooling  can  often  be  applied  to  a 
decided  advantage. 


APPLES  BY  PARCEL  POST 


Apples   By  Parcel   Post 

<1o  80.  Car  pre-cooling  is  done  In  a 
plant  built  for  the  purpose.  The 
principal  objections  to  the  latter  plan 
are  the  delay  between  loading  and 
pre-cooling,  and  the  more  or  less 
unequal  cooling  of  the  different  pack- 
agers in  the  car. 

Pre-cooling  at  Riverton  Is  done  by 
the  warehouse  plan.  The  stuff  is 
held  at  a  temperature  as  near  32 
degrees  as  possible.  On  the  day  I 
visited  the  plant  the  thermometer 
registered  36  degrees,  but  there  had 
just  been  considerable  activity  in 
the  room  with  frequent  opening  of 
the  outside  doors.  The  storage  rooms 
in  this  plant,  which  can  hold  nearly 
80,000  bushels  of  stuff,  work  at  full 
capacity  the  year  round.  After  the 
pre-cooHng  season  the  rooms  are  used 
for  the  cold  storage  of  various  fruits 
and  vegetables  during  the  fall  and 
winter.  After  this  stuff  goes  on  the 
market  the  rooms  are  used  for  the 
storage  of  ice,  some  of  which  goes 
into  the  refrigerator  cars  and  the 
rest  sold  In  o*her  channels. 

"Are  you  sure  that  pre-cooling 
pajs  you?"  I  Usked  Mr.  Lewis. 

"I  am  positive  of  It,"  he  replied, 
"altho  it  probably  is  not  of  much 
benefit  with  produce  that  goes  only 
a  short  distance  and  without  any  de- 
lays, but  you  can  never  tell  how  long 
a  car  may  be  delayed  in  transit;  and 
for  long-distance  shipments  it  is  of 
fsreat  advantage.  A  carload  of  pre- 
cooled  peaches,  for  instance,  goes  to 
Minneapolis  and  holds  up  in  good 
condition  for  several  days  after  it 
reaches  the  buyer.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  carload  that  has  not  been  pre- 
cooled  begins  to  go  down  as  soon  as 
It  gets  out  of  the  car.  The  buyers 
appreciate  the  difference  and  their 
appreciation  la  reflected  in  the  price 
onr  stuff  brings.  Neariy  all  summer 
prodrce  which  Is  shipped  by  rail  goes 
out  pre-cooled  and  In  loed  cars,  and 


A  new  departure  In  selling  apples 
is  a  parcel  post  trade  in  fancy  fruit, 
a  method  of  reaching  the  consumer 
which  has  been  pronounced  success- 
ful by  several  growers  who  have 
tried  It.  The  box  used  Is  a  one-' 
piece  conjugated  container,  Sxl2x6 
inches,  which  will  hold  thirty  No. 
1  Jonathans,  or  apples  of  the  same 
size.  The  fruit  is  packed  on  the  side, 
straight  pack,  with  a  cardboard  di- 
vision between  the  two  layers.  Each 
apple  is  wrapped.  The  box  of  fruit 
is  sent  anywhere  in  the  first  zone 
for  $1,  postpaid.  The  style  of  box 
Illustrated  costs  about  ten  cents  in 
lots  of  100,  and  postage  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  15  cents  more,  so 
approximately  7  5  cents  is  left  to 
pay  for  the  30  apples  and  the  cost 
of  the  wraps  and  labor  In  wrapping 
them — quite  a  fair  return.  Of  course, 
only  strictly  fancy  fruit  must  be 
sent. 

A  box  displayed  in  a  store  window 
in  town  will  usually  secure  plenty 
of  customers,  but  advertising  wil' 
reach  a  larger  field.  An  Important 
feature  of  this  box  trade  Is  the  fact 
that  it  may  often  lead  to  larger 
orders  and  the  securing  of  regular 
customers.  Always  Include  some 
literature  describing  the  apples  you 
grow,  together  with  prices  by  the 
bushel,  box  and  barrel,  In  the  box 
of  30.  The  average  householder  Is 
anxious  to  secure  good  fruit,  but  Is 
often  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  get 
it.  Direct  dealing  with  the  grower 
is  profitable  to  both  parties. — R.  L. 
Scharrlng-Hausen. 


A  VARIETY  TEST  OF  CABBAGE 


A  knowledge  of  rarieties  is  of 
fundamental  importance  to  the  vege- 
table gardener.  Since  there  is  a 
marked  difference  in  the  large  num- 
ber of  varieties  on  the  market,  with 
respect  to  type,  yield,  time  of  ma- 
turity, and  quality,  these  facts 
should  be  taken  into  considerati(,n 
If  maximum  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Depart- 
ment of  Horticulture  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  and  Experi- 
ment Station  has  been  making  a 
rather  comprehensive  variety  test  of 
cabbage.  The  aim  of  the  test  has 
been  to  include  long  established  va- 
rieties and  also  those  of  more  re- 
cent introduction.  In  so  far  as  pos- 
sible the  history  of  each  variety  has 
been  determined  and  a  description  of 
the  variety  i.s  given,  as  well  as  a 
tabulation  with  respect  to  time  of 
matiirity   and   yield. 

The  results  of  the  work  for  the 
first  seven  years  of  the  test  have  re- 
cently been  published  as  a  reprint 
and  may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
Director  of  the  Experiment  Station, 
State  College.  Penna.  The  publica- 
tion comprises  a  .report  of  fifty-two 
early  and  thirty-one  lute  varieties, 
many  of  which  are  illustrated  by 
photographs. 


BUY  TRACTORS  TO  HELP 
FARMS,  0.  S.  PLEA  NOW 
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By  H,  a.  Hunt 

WASHINGTON.  Oct.  0— Uncle 
Sam's  farmet-s  must  motorize  for  the 
w  ar. 

That  is  the  decision  of  government 
officials  here  who  have  been  study- 
ing ways  and  means  of  increasing 
farm  production  when  army  draft'i 
and  war  Indu.'jtries  are  taking  hun- 
dreds  of   thousands    of   young   men 

from  our  farm.s.  

^'The  only-5olUtion  is  to  increase 
l<rodUctivQ  capacity  of  the  farm  labo 
remaining.    And  the  most  practicable 
means  ot  enabling  each  plowman  to 
turn  two  or  three  furrows  instead  ofj 
one,  and  harrow  25  or  30  acres  a  da/ 
instead  of  10,  is  to  put  our  fa:r:,iW3 
en  modern,  farm  tractors. 


~#-  >%.^^:<- 


Cleveland  Tractor 

You  mmt  motorizf  your  farm.    Stern   neces-  surface—a  bearing  pressure  of  less  than  five  pounds 

sity  demands  it.    Patriotism  urges  it. In  that  per  square  inch.     Though  sr.iall  enough  for  use 

way  atone  can  you  counteract   the    shortage  of  among  young  fruit  trees,  it  possesses  tremendous 

labor   and    produce   the    bigger,    better   crops  power.    It  gives  !2  horsepower  at  the  drawbar 

America  expects  of  you.  plenty  for  plowing,  harrowing,  pulling  the  manure 

D  ..  •  ..'                   •      t                    L  1  •      u  ^L  spreader,    seeder  or   any  hauling  job.     At  the 

Patnotip.  progre«ivc  farmers  axe  helpmg  both  "(j,      j^^  j^  j^^^,       jQ  horsepower  for  pump- 

fcS  tL!?!'  '  "    ^     *  "'*'  *    ing,Tawing.  cutting  ensilage,    filling  silos  and 

other  stationary  work. 


Cleveland  Tractor, 

This  remarkable  little  machine  hauls  two  14 
inch  bottoms  and  with  them  it  plows  up  to  3-] 
miles  an  hour — 8  to  10  acres  a  day.  That  is 
more  than  you  possibly  can  do  with  three  good 
3-horse  teams  and  their  drivers. 


It  not  only  plows  faster— but  better  and  with    dust-proof  casings. 


The  Cleveland  Trar lor  is  designed  and  buih  by 
Rollin  H.White,  thefamous  motor  truck  engineer 
Mr.  White  uses  scrupulous  care  in  his  choice  of 
materials.  The  gears  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  finest  trucks  and  are  enclosed  in  dirt-proof. 


far  greater  economy. 

Because  it  crawls  on  its  own  tracJ^s,  the 
Cleveland  can  go  practically  anywhere — over 
ditches  and  gullies — even  through  the  sand  gumbo 
and  rice  swamps  of  the  South.  It  enables  you  to 
plow  exactly  where  you  want  and  when  you  want. 

The  Cleveland  will  not  pack  even  a  mellow 
seed  bed — because  it  is  light — only  275G  pounds — 
and  has  600  square  inches  of  continuous  traction 


In  short,  the  Cleveland  Tractor  means  to  you — 
an    increased    yield — belter,    faster    work — of 
much    less   cost.     What   could   be   more   im 
portant  today? 

Write  us  now  for  a  complete  description  of 
the  Cleveland  Tractor  and  the  name  cf  our 
nearest  dealer.  We  advise  ordering  now  for 
use  in  the  spring. 

Address  Dcpt.  AA  or  use  the  coupon. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TR4CTOR  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO.,  Dept  AA,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pfewie  send  mo  full  intomiation  about  the  CleN-el.ind  Tractor 


Name. 


.City. 


CouDty. 


.8lutp, 


Don't  Think  Only  of  Scale 

when  you  think  of 

"SCALECIDE" 

it  is  all  there  is  to 

Dormant  Spraying 

Does  aU  that  any  other  spray  will  do 
—  but  no  ottier  spray  will  do  a// that 
"SCALECJDE-  will  do.  Kills  all  kinds  of 
scale— all  formsof  fungus  and  Insects  that 
can  be  readied  in  dormant  season— and 
invigorates  your  trees— and  costs^  no 
more.  R*aJ  our  ntoney-back  inopo*ition 
before  ordering  anything  else. 
^  Send  for  froe  booklet, 
Protita  in  Fall  Spraying" 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  MTg  Chemists 
30  Church  Sc       Dept.  A  New  York 
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GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  tho  farmer'sbijtquestionB! 
How  can  I  have  airood  K^nion  with 
leaat  e\ pcniic 7  liow  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  r(  fresh  vceotables  for 
tbe  home  table  with  leu^t  labor  t 

IRON  AGE  ^Dnu^^er 

solves  tlio  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
■fg^  -^g-  -^  Btored  in  Fnni.ll  sparu.  Suws.cov- 
"J*,,^^  ^^  er«,  cultivatv-.,  woods,  r:ilu''"«. 
*f'"  ^^  ^^  etc.bettiTthanoliJ-timctoiJo. 
S"5  ,  ^W^  ^k^  A  woni-iii.  I^oy  or  girl  can 
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MARKET  REVIEW  OF  FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES 


Potatoes  Show  Firm  But  Unven  Tone 
Shipments  and  selling  movements 
have  continued  rather  light  in  the 
producing  sections  from  a  combina- 
tion of  influences  as  severe  weather, 
car  shortage,  and  the  waiting  atti- 
tude of  both  holders  and'  buyers, 
but  total  was  about  one-fourth  larger 
than  last  week's  very  light  move- 
ment. Reports  from  various  ship- 
ping points  west  and  east  suggest 
probable  resumption  of  heavy  move- 
ment in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter 
and  early  spring.  Prices,  altho  aver- 
aging about  steady,  show  an  uneven 
trend.  Eastern  and  Northern  mar- 
kets haA'e  been  fairly  firm  while  vari- 
ous Western  points  appear  slightly 
weaker,  a  natural  relative  condition 
in  view  of  the  more  liberal  offering 
of  stock  reported  in  Western  chip- 
ping and  market  sections.  Presque 
Isle,  Me.,  reports  a  few  sales  of  Green 
Mountains  at  range  of  $1.82  to  $1.89 
per  100  pounds  bulk  from  wagons, 
compared  with  top  figure  of  $1.82 
l.nst  week.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  re- 
ports No.  Is,  Round  whites  un- 
changed at  $2.15  to  $2.25  sacked 
f  o.b.  A  wide  but  higher  range 
$1.85  to  $2.08  f.o.b.  sacked  for  No.  Is, 
Round  whites  prevailed  at  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.  Car  shortage  is  re- 
ported a  serious  check  on  movement 
of  stock.  Sales  by  farmers  at  other 
Michigan  shipping  points  range 
$1.30  to  $1.50  sacked.  Wisconsin 
round  whites  held  at  $1  25  sacked 
track  side  at  Waupaca,  and  $1  at 
various  country  loading  points,  with 
some  increase  in  both  supply  and 
demand.  In  the  large  citier^  the  job- 
bing price  ranges  were  uneven  but 
with  only  moderate  changes  either 
way.  Eastern  markets  appeared 
stronger  than  central  and  Western; 
thus  Michigan  Round  whites  were 
up  10  cents  in  New  York,  jobbing  at 
$2.37  to  $2.50  per  100  pounds  in 
bulk,  and  up  five  cents  in  Boston 
at  $2.40  to  $2.45,  with  a  similar 
movement  in  Maine  Green  Mountains, 
but  Wisconsin  Round  whiter  in  Chi- 
cago were  unclianged  at  $1.90  in 
bulk  and  weakened  five  cents  in 
Washington,  Detroit,  etc.. 

Apples  In  Fair  Demand 
Northwestern  extra  fancy  Romes 
sold  at  previous  range  $1.25  to  $1.50 
per  box.  f.o.b.  Colorado.  Shipping 
sections  reported  little  or  no  selling 
movement.  Rochester.  N.  Y..  quoted 
$5  per  barrel.  Asked  for  Greening 
A's  from  cold  storage  50  cents  lower; 
but  ungraded  Baldwins  and  others 
ranged  firm  at  $3.75  to  $4.50  with 
brisk  demand.  Northwestern  Romes 
quoted  unchanged  at  $1.25  to  $1.50 
f.o.b.  with  few  sales.  Movement  and 
shipping  continued  light  in  all  the 
producing  regions,  with  total  ship- 
ments of  onlv  504  cars,  decreasing 
from  920  cars  last  week  and  1,466 
the  week  preceding.  In  the  larpe 
market  centers,  the  jobbing  demand 
varied  from  slow  to  good  but  the 
price  range  was  firm.  New  York 
Baldwin  A's  2V2  ranged  $4.7  5  to 
$5  50  per  barrel,  while  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  A's  sold  mostly  at  $4 
to  $4  50.  New  York  Greenings  A's 
ranged    $5    to    $6.50.      Maine    and 


Michigan  Spys  A's  and  Ists  sold 
$5.25  to  $6.  Winesaps  Virginia  and 
Southern  Ists  ranged  $4  to  $6.50. 
Fancy  barrel  stock  of  choice  varieties 
reached  $6  to  $7.50  in  Minneapolis, 
Missouri,  Ben  Davis  Ists  were  weaker 
at  $3.50  to  $4.25,  but  New  York 
Bens,  large  size  A's  ruled  strong  at 
$3.25  to  $4.75.  Northwestern  box 
apples  met  fair  demand  at  steady 
range  of  $1.75  to  $2.25  for  extra 
fancy  Jonathans  and  $2  to  $2.65  for 
extra  fancy  Spitzenburgs. 

Cabbage  Market  Holds  Strong 
Quotations  held  at  recent  top  of 
$40  per  ton  for  Danish  Seed  and 
Holland  Seed  in  bulk  f.o.b.  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  Producers  received  mostly 
$35  at  farm.  In  the  racine  district 
of  Wisconsin,  $35  to  $40  f.o.b.  covers 
the  week's  range  with  the  bulk  of 
sales  around  $37.  However,  the  de- 
mand at  f.o.b.  points  appeared  light 
to  moderate  at  these  price  levels. 
Shipments  were  mostly  from  New 
York  163  cars,  and  Wisconsin  105 
cars,  total  282  cars,  compared  with 
176  cars  last  week  and  309  cars  the 
preceding  week.  Large  distributing 
markets  have  been  gradually  catch- 
ing up  with  rapid  advances  in  pro- 
ducing sections  and  quote  jobbing 
prices  higher  at  a  general  range  of 
$40  to  $43  for  Wisconsin  Holland 
Seed  and  $45  to  $53  for  N.  Y.  Danish 
Seed,  while  choice  barrel  cabbage 
range  generally  $2.50  to  $3  and  good 
Domestic  $2  to  $2.75  per  barrel. 

Onions  Show  Firm  Price  Trend 
The  onion  situation  shows  little 
change.  Demand  continues  slow  but 
•the  price  trend  seems  a  little  more 
firm.  Ohio  and  Indiana  yellow  stock 
sold  at  $2  to  $3.25  per  100-lbs.  sacked 
and  New  York  yellow  Globe  $2.25  to 
%?>.  California  and  Australian  Browns 
sold  $2  to  3.  In  the  producing  sec- 
tions holders  show  little  disposition 
to  part  with  their  stock,  asking  $2.75 
to  $3  per  lOO-lbs.  sacked  f.o.b.  A 
few  sales  wera  reported  from  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  at  $2.65  to  $2.75.  Gener- 
al carlot  movement  continues  light, 
101  cars  compared  with  85  cars  last 
week.  About  one-fourth  of  the  total 
came  from  New  York,  with  Califor- 
nia and  Indiana  following,  while 
other  states  shipped  but  a  few  cars 
each. 

Beans  More  Steady 

Demand  is  rated  slow  in  all  the 
bean  shipping  sections.  Pea  beans 
are  still  quoted  $12  per  lOO-lbs.  hand 
picked  basis,  cash  to  growers  at  farm, 
and  in  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  district 
with  limited  movement.  In  the 
Michigan  bean  country  the  price  to 
farmers  is  quoted  around  $11  and  is 
reported  at  $12.60  to  $12.70  per  100- 
11>s.  sacked  f.o.b.  Michigan  points. 
Colorado  Pi'ntos  show  a  slightly 
stronger  tone  in  the  shipping  sections 
and  have  held  a  range  of  $6  to  $6.50 
paid  growers  per  lOO-lbs.  in  bulk, 
recleaned  basis,  while  choice  re- 
recleaned  stock  sold  $7  to  $7.38 
sacked  f.o.b.  Denver  with  improving 
demand.  Jobbing  prices  of  Michigan 
pea  beans  ranged  $13.75  to  $15  per 
lOO-lbs.  sacked  in  large  market  cen- 
ters, and  choice  New  York  pea  beans 
$14.75  to  $15.  California  small 
white  sold  $13.25  to  |15,  and  range 


of  California  limas  improved  25  cents 
to  $13.75  and  $15.25.  Colorado 
Pintos  held  jobbing  range  of  $7.50 
to  $11  per  lOO-lbs.  sacked,  with 
strengthening  tendencies  in  some 
markets. 

Good  Demand  for  Celery 

Activity  the  past-  week  has  been 
chiefly  in  the  distributing  markets 
on  account  of  preparation,  for  holi- 
day trade.  Demand  has  been  gener- 
ally moderate  to  strong  at  a  firm 
range  of  jobbing  prices.  New  York 
choice  large  stock  sold  at  a  range  of 
$3.75  to  $4.50  per  crate  in  the  rough 
in  most  leading  markets,  but  Phila- 
delphia and  a  few  other  markets 
have  remained  depressed  at  $3.25  to 
$3.50.  New  York  Ists  ranged  40  to 
50  cents  per  dozen  at  Buffalo.  Best 
Michigans  in  New  York  style  crates 
were  quoted  at  around  $4  in  the 
rough  and  squares  sold  higher  in 
Chicago  at   $1   to   $1.25,   washed. 

Southern  Vegetables  In  Fair  Demand 

Recent  estimates  show  frost  dam- 
age in  producing  sections  moderate 
in  comparison  with  early  reports. 
Florida  string  beans  followed  last 
week's  prevailing  jobbing  range  $5 
to  $6.50  in  bushel  hampers,  with 
moderate  to  good  demand.  Florida 
peppers  were  in  fair  request,  but 
generally  weaker,  selling  $4  to  6  per 
crate  for  best  stock.  Eggplant  con- 
tinued in  steady  demand  at  wide 
range  prices  $3  to  $5  per  crate. 
Sweet  potatoes  maintained  the  high 
price    level    of    the    preceding    week. 


WHEAT  SUPPLIES 


The  department  of  agriculture  has 
made  its  final  report  on  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  United  States  for  1917, 
and  the  general  situation  may  be 
reasonably  summed  up  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

Aggregate  Supplies 
Winter  wheat  yield,  bu.    418,000,000 
Spring  wheat  yield,  bu,    233,000,000 
On  farm,  July  1,  1917.  .      15,000,000 
In  second  hands,  July  1, 

1917 33.000,000 


Total,  bu 699,000,000 

Distribution 
Consumpt.  for  1  yr.,  bu.   440,000,000 
Seeding  62,000,000  acres     90,000,000 
Carry  over  July  1,  1918, 

bu 30.000,000 


Total,  bu 560,000.000 

Remaining    for    expt.     .    139,000,000 

In  the  quantity  stated  for  con- 
sumption a  reasonable  amount  is  al- 
lowed for  "wheatless"  days.  The 
consumption  per  capita  in  1916  was 
a  little  more  than  four  and  one-half 
bushels,  or  about  one-half  bushel  less 
than  average,  indicating  economy  on 
account  of  high  prices.  The  con- 
sumption per  capita  for  five  years 
ending  July  1,  1914,  was  about  five 
bushels  per  capita.  The  exports  of 
flour  and  wheat  for  the  five  years 
ending  July    1,    1914,   averaged   105,- 


to  $2.50  per  lOO-lbs.  sacked. 


CORN  IN  ALCOHOL 


Secretary  McAdoo  has  instructed 
that  no  corn  grading  No.  6  or  better 
shall  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  distilled  spirits  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, meaning  that  the  present  ban 
on  distillation  for  alcoholic  bever- 
ages restricts  somewhat  the  proposed 
use  of  this  year's  wet  corn  for  mu- 
nitions also.  This  ruling  is  in  effect 
on  and  after  Jan.   1. 


ent  conditions  we  can  readily  export 
139,000,000  bushels,  or  34,000,000 
bushels  above  the  pre-war  average 
of  five  years,  of  which  36,800,000 
bushels  have  been  oflficially  reported 
up  to  November  1. — Dally  Trade  Bul- 
letin. 


WHY  GRADE  POTATOES? 


REGULATIONS  FOR  PRODUCE 
EXCHANGES 


Confining  the  butter  and  egg  busi- 
ness to  only  such  persons  and  agen- 
cies as  are  actually  rendering  service 
to  the  people  is  the  purpose  of  the 
new  ^-ules  of  the  V.  S.  Food  Adminis- 
tration governing  transactions  of 
butter  and  egg  exchanges. 

These  new  rules  virtually  eliminate 
from  business  all  speculators  and 
others  who  are  not  of  actual  service 
in  handling  goods  from  producer  to 
consumer  in  the  most  direct  and  sys- 
tematic way.  It  is  believed  that  the 
producer  will  not  only  have  greater 
confidence  in  the  marketing  agencies 
operating  under  such  regulations,  but 
that  he  will  receive  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  price  which  the  consumer 
pays. 

Tnder  the  regulations  just  an- 
nounced, all  future  or  speculative 
trading  is  eliminated  and  purchases 
on  the  "call"  are  confined  to  actual 
distribution.  The  "call"  is  a  trade 
term  meaning  the  sale  of  goods  under 
the  prevailing  auction  plan. 


Because  it  is  progressive.  For 
years  the  growers  of  fruit  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Pacific  Northwest 
have  competed  successfully  with 
growers  1,000  or  2,000  miles  nearer 
the  markets  they  entered.  The  west- 
ern growers  grade  their  products  so 
every  box  is  uniform  and  pack  in 
such  manner  that  every  fruit  is  per- 
fect when  it  reaches  the  consumer. 
Following  their  lead  New  York  appiQ- 
growers  and  others  now  grade  and 
pack  carefully.  Apples  from  such 
states  are  standard  in  markets,  de- 
manded and  well  paid  for  by  those 
who  know  good  fruit  and  wish  al- 
ways to  be  sure  that  they  get  it. 

Southern  potato  growers'  associa« 
tions  have  graded  potatoes  for  years 
and  marked  their  best  grades.  In  the 
poor  market  year  of  1915,  practicali/ 
every  car  of  10,000  sent  out  by  one 
southern  association  was  sold  direct/ 
The  buyers  knew  just  what  thev 
would  get  from  this  association  and 
took  its  stock  at  a  fair  price,  while 
ungraded  potatoes  went  begging. 
Other  shippers'  associations  and  many 
large  growers  have  recognized  the 
trend  of  events,  and  would  have 
irraded  all  their  potatoes,  even  had 
the  Food  Administration  not  required 
it.  Be  up-to-date,  then,  and  grade 
your  potatoes. 
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GOVERNMENT    FOOD    PRODUCTS 
INSPECTION  nV  THE  MARKETS 


Under  an  act  of  Congrress.  approved 
August  10,  1917,  "For  enabling  ihe 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  in^iesti- 
;;ute  and  certify  to  shippers  the  con- 
dition as  to  soundness  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  other  food  products,  wher 
received  at  such  important  central 
ir.  .rkets  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  from  time  to  time  desig- 
nate .  .  .  ,"  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture,  thru  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets has  made  partial  arrangements 
i«r  carrying  the  law  into  effect.  In 
this  territory,  supervising  inspectors 
have  been  appointed  for  the  work  in 
New  York,  Jersey  City,  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh  and  Baltimore. 
Those  interested  should  send  for  full 
information  as  contained  in  Office  of 
the  Secretary,  Circular  No.  82,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau 
of    Markets,    Washington,    D.   C. 

The  purpose  of  the  service  is  to 
inspect,  upon  request  of  shipper. 
shipments  made  to  the  city  over 
which  there  is  a  controversy  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  produce.  Shippers 
are  requested,  when  making  applica- 
tion for  Inspection,  to  give  as  closely 
a.^  possible  the  percent  of  decay; 
state  of  maturity,  condition  as  to 
blemishes;  amount  of  frost  injury, 
character  of  pack,  etc. 

Forms  for  making  telegraphic  re- 
quest for  inspection  are  provided  in 
the  bulletin.  No  charge  Is  made  by 
the  Bureau  for  the  service  rendered. 


"The  Relation  of  the  Grange  to  the 
War."  The  orchestra  led  by  Hawley 
B.  Rogers,  farm  bureau  manager, 
favored  the  gathering  with  some 
most  excellent  music,  and  the  day 
closed  with  an  address  by  John  S. 
Rutledge,  of  Washington,  who  rep- 
resented Mr.  Hoover  of  the  food  ad- 
ministration. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of  the  Friday  morning  session 
was  a  paper  by  J.  W.  Doty,  of  Sheri- 
dan Grange,  "Grange  Influence  Upon 
County  Affairs".  Bro.  Richard  Hall, 
of  Fredonia.  opposed  the  town  unit 
school  law,  and  the  farm  bureau 
draft  recommendations.  A  paper 
was  presented  by  Bro.  Earle  Gage,  of 
Ashville  Grange,  "The  Farmer  and 
the  World  War,"  and  Rev.  D.  M.  Rat- 
Cliffe,  of  Busti,  gave  a  paper.  "Not 
Success  But   Service." 

Several  resolutions  were  passed, 
chief  among  them  a  protest  against 
the  lengthening  of  rural  routes  and 
the  poor  service  caused  thereby, 
copies  to  be  forwarded  to  the  legis- 
lators at  Washington  and  to  the  Post- 
master General. 


RICHLAND  CORN  SHOW 


A  very  good  corn  show  was  held 
in  Richland.  Pa.,  Grange  Hall  on 
Monday  evening,  November  26.  It 
was  the  first  one  the  grange  has  ever 
held  and  the  committee  was  well 
pleased,  as  there  were  quite  a  num- 
t)er  of  good  entries  showing  that  there 
are  some  in  the  community  who  are 
interested  in  raisin  i  good  com. 
Those  present  listened  to  a  good 
literary  program  while  the  corn  was 
being  judged  and  then  Mr.  N.  E. 
Garber.  the  county  agent,  gave  a 
talk,  telling  why  each  selection  had 
been  made,  and  the  good  and  bad 
points  in  each  entry.  He  also  stated 
that  the  "White  Cap  Yellow  Dent" 
seemed  to  be  the  kind  of  com  that 
the  farmers  should  raise  thru  this 
section.  Prizes  were  offered  by  the 
Uuakertown  Banks  and  the  Richland 
c; range  and  were  awarded  to  Wm. 
('.  Sames.  first  on  Flint  corn,  and 
Samuel  Hillpot,  second;  Yellow  Dent 
— First,  Irwin  Baum;  second,  C.  G. 
Taylor;  third,  Frank  Ruth.  White 
Dent. — First  prize,  Wm.  S.  Sames. 
White  Cap,  Yellow  Dent. — First,  El- 
mer Haring;  second,  James  Clark; 
third.  Wm.  C.  Sames.  Red  Variety. 
— First,  Robert  Landis. 


Among  the  Granges 

Chautauqua  Co..  N.  Y.— The  an- 
naal  Pomona  meeting  was  held  Dec. 
14  and  15,  with  Union  Grange  in  Mt. 
Tabor  Temple,  Johnstown.  N.  Y. 
Worthy  Master  Aikin.  of  Union 
fjrange.  presided  and  also  gave  the 
r.ddress  of  welcome  to  which  Worthy 
Overseer  of  Pomona,  Fred  Lowell,  of 
Fredonia,   responded^ 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
evening  session  was  the  address  given 
by    State   Worthy   Master  Lowell   on 


Erie  Co.,  Pa. — Pomona  Grange  No. 
4,  met  in  joint  session  with  Edinboro 
Grange  No.  947,  December  5th  and 
6th,  1917.  Interesting  programs 
"were  carried  out  and  among  the 
speakers  present  was  Rev.  H.  G.  Tea- 
garden,  of  Punxsutawney.  Pa.  He 
spoke  at  the  public  session  held  in 
Normal  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of 
December  5th.  Co-operation  was  the 
theme  of  his  discourse.  He  gave  the 
farmers  some  good  pointers  in  re- 
gard to  what  more  co-operation 
among  them  would  mean  to  them. 
Milton  Shreve.  of  Erie  City,  was  also 
present.  His  talk  was  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  registered  farmer  boys, 
who  were  soon  to  receive  the  ques- 
tionalres.      He  thought   that   if  care- 

i.u>       uLLt;Ui.iuil       n  aa       givcu       lit       liiillig 

them  out  some  of  the  boys  might 
be  kept  on  the  farms.  He  cited  a 
few  cases  where  boys  have  been  taken 
whose  help  was  and  is  sorely  needed. 
Feeding  the  army  depends  on  the 
farmers  and  he  must  have  sufficient 
help. 

S.  S.  Lehman,  of  the  Erie  County 
Farm  Bureau,  gave  a  short  talk.  His 
remarks  are  always  listened  to  with 
interest.  More  crops  on  fewer  acres 
he  urged  the  farmers  to  think  about 
for  next  season. 

At  the  evening  session,  the  officers 
for  the  next  term  of  two  years  were 
elected. 

"Profitable  Poultry  and  Winter 
Egg  Production"  was  one  of  the 
questions  discussed  at  length  at  one 
of  the  seasons  on  the  last  day.  The 
farmer  has  come  to  realize  that  poul- 
try raising  if  given  the  proper  care 
Min  be  made  to  pay. 

Another  question  on  the  program 
read.  "We've  taught  in  our  public 
schools  the  evils  of  alcohol  and  nar- 
cotics, and  now  the  American  Flag , 
is  held  out  and  we  are  solicited  to 
pile  into  it  tobacco  and  cigarettes 
for  our  soldier  boys.  Why  is  it?  ' 
And  why  is  it  that  newspapers  solicit 
money  for  this  one  thing — smokes 
for  the  Sammies? 

There  are  21  subordinate  granges 
in  Erie  County.  A  goodly  number 
sent  delegates  to  this  session.  Edin- 
boro Grange  has  a  membership  of 
over  200.  The  membership  for  the 
county  numbers  2,300. — J.  E.  N. 
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Turn  it  up,  turn  it  down.  Smokes  just  the  same ! 
What  is  the  mr-tter  with  this  wick,  anyway  ? 

Ten  to  one  It  isn'i  the  wick  at  aH.  If  s  the  kero- 
sene you're  using.  Your  lamp  simply  can 't  ^yf"-  best 
service  unless  you  use 

AT1,./WNTIC 


RayolightOil  gives  a  brilliant  yet  mellow  light,  and  a  sure, 
•teady  heat  without  smoke,  sputter  or  odor.  Go  to  the  store 
that  displays  the  sign :  "Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  for  Sale  Here." 
Then  you'll  be  sure  to  get  the  genuine,  and.  it  costs  no  more 
toan  the  ordinary,  unsatisfactory  kinds.  You'll  likely  find 
that  store  a  good  place  to  deal  regularly,  too. 

/f '•  a  mcitntific  Fact  that,  of  any  artifleimt  lithe,  a  kartf 
mmtflamp  im  thm  moat  r—tful  and  mtmaminm  to  thm  myta. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINIWl  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 


PERFECTION 

Smokeless  Oil  Hesters 

Never  smoke,  soot  or  catiae  vn- 

eeasant  odors.    Keep  any  roam  in 
e  bouse  warm  and  comfortable  with 
its  cheerful,  radi- 
ating heat.    Ask 
your  dealer.  Price, 
i4.S0  to  $8.50. 


^H9}ip^i 


ivayo  i^mpt 

For  pcz/cc/ results,  al« 
ways  use  Rayo  Lamps. 
The  ideal  iLtat  for  all 
purposes.  Made  of  best 
materials.  Desiffnsfor 
every  room.  Ask  your 
dealer.  Price,  $1.80  up. 


Conlraclers  to  Ihe  G«vernmant 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman -Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market   Street,     Philadelphia 


FEUSDED5 


^.■mr  Oar  — ds  am  wleotod  and  oleaaad  to 
■f     liaW»n>I.»M  and  free  from  dead  ^niam. 

m  Tber  will  go  much  farther  than  otdlnary 
^  field  aeeda,  nearly  always  addlna  enoagn  to 

the  orop  to  par  for  themselree.  Bamples  and 
_^^^      oataloalncludIng*Hawt«KB««6«*d8««4i^tr«*. 

WTM»t«dw>(UL800Tra^sonoa  ^  maimaLjunmnimjiim 


BHODES  DOUBLE  OUX 

FSUIIBQ  BHEAX 


RHODES  MFQ.  CO. 

617  8.  Division  Ava. 


Ctttf  from 
both  side*  of 
limb  and  doet 
not  bruite 
the  bark. 

MaJe  ia  al  StyUi  •ad  SiM* 

All  I  h  «  a  r  ■ 
deliTercd  free 
to  your  door. 
Send  for  circu 
lar  and  pricei. 
ORAND  RAPIM.  MICH. 


WITTE 


"Kero-OU"  Engines 

laintediata  Shipment -All  Styles— 

2toK2  H-P.-No  Vval.init-ni«  Vrtcfolj-'.-.X 

!!<>«•     o»M— d  *»••.  K— «■«  City. »». 
2040     Caie4««  aMg..  ruuk«rs.  Pa. 


IStve 

\m  $15 

to  $200 


There  was  never  a  poorer  time  to 
keep  the  average  cow.  Milk  produc- 
tion must  be  maintained,  but  no  one 
will  care  to  maintain  it  as  a  losing 
proposition.  The  cow  that  pays  is 
the  cow  to  keep. 


CLOVER  SEED 

Oiir  hl«h  Krn(1<<s  r>f  t;ni*"  socd't  arc  llio  m>>si 
riitvfiilly  solorUvl  !^nt^  rorlciined.  IIlBhct, 
finuUty  In  I'urltv  and  «iomilii!iflo'i.  Trnsrow 
Hiimppr  croixi  cnodMeed  inuHt  l)C  sown.  We  P'lV 
fmlL'hi.     Ciilalm!  anil  snmiilf-^  free  If  y<ni  mon- 

tldll  Ihhl  PRIK"  _ 

CLICKS    SEED    FARMS 

Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


\§ 


A  PERFECT  EDGE 

W'p  re-P'lReRRzor';.  S:ifot\ 
HlarteH.  Cllppprs.  Ktc 
Ruzom  uronnd  and  honrd.  25c. 
Hafpty  BIndnt.   single   eriie.  2c; 
double  miKe.  3c. 
Sperlal  attention  to  mail  orders. 

MODERN     GRINDING    CO: 

112  S.  Sth  St..  Phila..  Pa. 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY 

And  other  Small  FriM. 

It  Is  easy  to  make  $300  to  t.'iOO  per  aire  on  our 
.snpfTlor  Michigan  growa  Plants,  they  itrow  wire  and 
tiist.  are  big  proilurera  Write  to-«lay  (or  free  rntalog. 
Hrtdgman  Niirwry  Co..  Box  5,  Hridgman,  MIrh. 


A  GOOD  CHANCE 

for   a     live   (iirmor   who   wonts    to   rlinnar    to  n  dry 
( hmate   ot  liiglicr  Hititnde.      I  will  s"il   cheap  n  rom- 
merelai   orciiard.     KIgbt  acrra  treee.  two  of  open  land. 
Good  quality  fruit,  few  varietle 
F.  M.  JJunlap.  1027  Poad  Ave.,    Grand  Junctlon.Colo. 


m 


SAMPLE  OUR«SEED 


(wia*.  Oma 


.tCM. 


PURE   FARM    SEEDS 

CLOVER.  Tlm.it  hv,  .Mstko,  Air:dfi.  Ont.s  and  all  kinds 
.)f  PURE  F.\RM  .SEKOS  dln><t  from  prcKluee«<i  ron- 
siimer;  freo  fro-n  noxlmia  wrr.l  srp  Is  .\.sk  for  .sai'  i>!'>-< 
A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,        BoK  P,       Fostoria.  Ohio 


WAGON  Tarpaulin  Horse  Covers. 
r»/Mrcnc  All  sizes.  Full  stock  cf 
LUYtKo   Waterproof  Duck. 

Richards   Mf|  Co.,  Fourtti  and  Cal'owliill  Sts.,  Philadslphia,  Pa, 

FROST-PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Booking  nrdcM  now  for  shipment  In  Marrh  or  April 
300  bv  ni;ill,  postpnld.  SI.  -'>:  l.txio  ^v  express,  not  pri*- 
pald,»3.00.     OAVin  RODWAY.  HARTI.FY.  nEL 

OCraWDCrry    of  s,-.  varieties  IridUmlnB    Hie  l-'-'l 

Bearers  Free.  L.  G.  tingle, Bo«  77.  putsviiie,  MJ. 


*aJ^\-. 


PennspttHinia  Farmer 


i    f  JafktiaiQy.iiv  1918. 
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Hooveriz^ 
Yovar  Poultry 

War  rations  for  poultry  must  in« 
dude  the  coarser,  cheaper  grains 
and  by-products.  It  is  economy 
to  use  them  ifyowrbirdm  are  able 
to  fully  digest  them  and  convert 
them  into  eggs  and  meat.  And 
they  can  if  you  regularly  add  to 
the  ration 

Pratfs 
Poultry  Regulator 

America' a  Original  Poultry  Tonic 
and  Conditioner 

Pkatis  Poultry  ResuUtor  is  oot  a  food,  but 
a  acicDtifically  compounded  mixture  of 
roots,  herbs,  spices,  mineral  substances, 
etc.  Each  ingredient  performs  a  certain 
work  in  keeping  the  fowls  in  perfect 
health  and  highest  vigor. 

lis  regular  use  cuts  feed  bOls  by  prevent- 
ing waste  due  to  sluggish  digestion,  by 
enabling  the  fowla  to  thrive  upon  the 
coarser  feeds.  And  it  maham  hmnm  lay. 
It  creates  a  keen  appetite,  improvea  di- 
gestion and  circulation,  regulates  the 
bowels,  makes  the  egg-producing  organs 
"do  their  bit."  We  have  backed  these 
statements  for  SO  years  With  a  broad 
money-back  guaranteel 

Ptatts  Peohry  Regulator  insures  such  vigo 
oroua  health  that  the  birds  are  praciS- 
caUy  immune  from  ordinary  poultry  dis- 
eases. For  this  reason  alone  it  is  worth 
iu  small  cost— about  lea  month  per  bird. 
If  ROUP— a  germ  diseaae— attacks  your 
flock.  Pratts  Roup  Remedy  will  quickly 
overcome  this  trouble.  Use  It  in  change- 
able weather  as  a  preventive  of  roup 
and  colds.    It's  guaranteed! 

Our  dealer  in   your  town  fcas  bislrae* 
tions  to  supply  you  with  Pratts  Prep*, 
rations  under  our  sqiiare.  deal  (uaraik. 
tee—  'ybor  money  ^cA  if  YOU  are 
nofsorts/i«</"— the  guarantee  that     '^ 
has  stood  for  nearly  60  yeark 

}g  WriU  tor  48-page  toultrvbcok^ 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

Philadel^tliia      ^I^^A 


Chicago 
Toronto 
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Poultry  Industry 
Revolutionized 


Marvel 
Colony 

r» j_.- 

orooaer 

$17:50 

Coal  Burning,  Self  RoAulatlni. 
Super-Automatic   Check    Control. 
Exclusive  Patent  Feature* 
The  MARVEL  is  guaranteed   to    perform 
better  and  to  raise   more    <'hirks  than  any 
other  Brooder.     Bif;  saving  <ii  operating  ex- 
penie.    Will  bruod  50  to  1000  rhicks  for  less 
than  6  cents  per  day.    Cuts    initial  cost    for 
r<|uipinent  to  ten  than  one  half.    Perfect  sat- 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money   back  in  30 
days.       Send   for    Circular    on    "Scientific 
Broodini;. 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY 
304  Chestntat  St..  PhUa.,  Pa. 


This  Brooder  will  save 
You  Time,Work.Money 


ViCREASE  YOITR  POULTRY  PROFITS 

It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  a  day  to  raise 
d  "nve  chicks  with  a 


ISLUE  «EN 


COLONY 
BROODER 

Plenty  of  heat  fur  coldest  wettber.  Fir* 
ran'tburn  I  i't(  <»  t  (  h  1 1  r  df>wn  too  low 

•  lOOK  FREE  "<* .  «'■    1.000     rhick*. 

^■■B  Write  nt  once  for  free 
book.  IX-scribns  fully.  Tells 
wh«t  owri<r3g«y.  Price  Mrea 
you  money .    Agent!  ua ntfd. 

WATtON   MFO.  CO. 

20SI   Ann   St.,  Lanuttar,  Pa. 

Oept.  20SI,  1S34  Masonic 

Taniilt,  Chlcaft,  III. 


^Oftltrp 


REPAIIllNO     mCUBATOR     TRAYS 


ft 


O^l  <Jtiampion   140-BK8: 

Bi:^  Belle  City  Incubator 

Prize  WinninK  Model — Hot  Water — Copper  Tank 

-Double\Vall30f  !■  ibre  Board — Self  Regu- 

llated — Thermometer  1 1  old  er — Deep  N  ura- 

lery.  When  ordered  with  $5.25  Hot  Water 

[l40-chick  Brooder— bothcostonly  $12.95. 

IPreight  Prepaid  SJ^m.".' 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
I  Over  6Sa000  Satlsricd  Users 

I  start  E«rIy-OrJer  Now-Shnre  In  my 

SIOOO  Cash  Prizea 

I  Conditions  riifly.  Or  writxi  today  for 
I  my  rr««  Book  "Hatchlnc  Facts" 
I  —It  talla  kll.     With  thia  Champioo 


After  a  year  or  two  of  use  the  wire 
bottoms  of  most  incubator  trays  be- 
come sagged  and  pretty  well  worn. 
It  is  very  necessary  that  these  sags 
be  removed  as  the  eggs  will  be  lower 
in  one  part  of  the  tray  than  in  an- 
other, and  thus  receive  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  eggs  lying  on  the  cross 
pieces  of  the  tray  where  the  wire 
bottom  is  at  Its  original  height.  The 
sag  can  sometimes  be  removed  by  re- 
stretching  the  wire,  but  in  most  cases 
new  wire  Is  needed,  as  It  Is  usually 
worn  thru  in  places.  For  this  pur- 
pose copper  wire  cloth  is  best  be- 
cause it  will  not  rust  out  from  the 
frequent  necessary  washings  and 
scrubblngs  as  does  iron  wire,  and  It 
will  excell  most  galvanized  wire  for 
this  purpose. 

Certain  Incubator  manufacturers 
have  adopted  a  tray  with  heavy  per- 
forated sheet  iron  bottom  which 
makes  an  excellent  sag-proof  bottom 
with  very  few  cross  braces.  This 
type  of  bottom  is  especially  desirable 
In  large  trays  of  100  egg  capacity  or 
over.  Where  the  wood  frame  of  the 
trays  are  badly  bowed  It  Is  best  to 
buy  new  trays. — J.  Raymond  Kess- 
ler,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


house  three  hens  with  equally  good 
results. 

The  amount  of  space  given  Is 
mainly  suited  to  flocks  kept  for  lay- 
ing and  closely  confined,  at  least  for 
the  winter  season  to  encourage  heavy 
production.  For  the  breeding  pens 
it  will  be  found  better  to  have  small 
flocks  and  give  each  hen  from  six 
to  eight  feet  of  space  In  connection 
with    liberal    sized    yards. 

However,  climatic  conditions  must 
also  be  taken  Into  consideration  in 
deciding  upon  the  size  of  flock  to  be 
kept.  Where  the  winters  are  very 
cold  it  will  hardly  be  found  feasible 
under  ordinary  farm  conditions  to 
keep  less  than  20  fowls  In  a  flock, 
since  a  smaller  number  would  have 
difficulty  in  keeping  warm.  The 
popular  sized  flock  of  today  is  20 
hens  In  the  breeding  flock  and  100 
in  the  laying  flocks.  Such  flocks 
give  maximum  results  with  a  mini- 
mum of  labor,  and  experience  has 
convinced  a  majority  of  poultry 
raisers  that  such  conditions  are 
about  Ideal.  — J.  Raymond  Kessler, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Make  Some 
of  This     J 

iL  $600,000,000 


SHOULD  WE  PRODUCE  MORE 
EOOS? 


SPACE  PER  HEN 


Fo 


—  — _   — jipior 

latchlnc  Outfit  fnd  my  Guide  Book 
epeimtfnff,  too  are 
Jim  Bobab.  Pre*. 


'••ttins 
mot  mm 


up 
•occeaa, 


fit  an 
ande 


Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  68    R«cin«.Wi». 


e  A  BKST  PAVINQ  VARIETIES 

^9^#  Hardy  Northern  raised  Ctiickens, 
aM^^  Dueks,  Gee£c,  Turkeys.  Pure-bred 
heaviest  laying  atrnins.  Kowfa,  Egm,  Incu- 
hntors,  all  at  low  price*.  Lanre  new  Poultry 
biiok  and  Brcodcni'  CaiBpl<^«  Guide  FRKB. 
«V.  ^   **'«b«r,  Bwt  12    ,  Manlwt*,  MIhr. 


The  number  of  hens  that  can  be 
successfully  housed  In  a  given 
amount  of  space  depends  '  to  a  very 
great  extent  upon  conditions  and  the 
size  of  the  Individual  flock.  A  liber- 
al allowance  of  space  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  fowls  in  health  and  to  ob- 
tain the  best  results  In  production, 
but  the  allowance  of  an  excessive 
amount  of  floor  space  will  gain  noth- 
ing and  In  cold  climates  Is  rather 
harmful. 

The  fact  is  well  known  by  poul- 
trymen  that  the  closer  a  hen  Is  con- 
flned  the  larger  will  be  her  egg  pro- 
duction, provided  other  conditions 
are  right.  There  Is,  however,  a  limit 
beyond  which  confinement  cannot  be 
carried  without  disastrous  results 
to   the  health   of   the  flock. 

Where  very  large  flocks  of  layers 
are  kept,  say  1,000  to  1,500  hens  In 
a  house — from  three  to  three  and  a 
aalf  square  feet  of  floor  space  per 
hen  will  be  found  the  smallest 
amount  advisable. 

A  flock  of  this  size  can  do  with 
less  floor  space  per  Individual  than 
smaller  flocks,  because  each  hen  has 
the  entire  house  to  travel  over  des- 
pite her  rather  small  allotment  of 
space,  consequently  having  really 
more  apace  to  exercise  in  than  her 
sister  In  a  small  flock  with  double 
the  floor  space  per  hen. 

Flocks  containing  from  100  to 
300  hens  will  require  from  four  to 
five  square  feet  of  floor  space  per 
bird  and  flocks  of  15  or  20  should 
have  at  least  five  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  and  six  to  seven  feet 
will  be  even  better. 

A  single  hen  could  never  be 
housed,  without  the  use  of  yards,  in 
five  or  six  square  feet  of  building. 
Having  a  large  house  for  a  number 
together  makes  a  small  amount  of 
floor  space  feasible,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  each  bird  has  the  entire 
house  to  use. 

A  single  hen  could  not  be  success- 
fully confined  for  any  length  of  time 
to  a  smaller  space  than  18  square 
feet,  but  in  this  same  space  one  could 


May  I  present  a  glimpse  of  the 
poultry-keeper's  side  of  the  egg  ques- 
tion? I  am  sincerely  sorry  that 
conditions  should  be  as  they  are,  but 
unless  some  radical  change  occurs 
soon,  any  material  increase  In  farm 
poultry  flocks  cannot  prove  other- 
wise than  disastrous  to  the  farmer. 
I  am  a  widow  with  my  little  daughter 
and  myself  to  care  for  alone,  and  I 
simply  cannot  risk  money  in  what 
I  know  to  be  a  losing  deal.  Just  a 
few  good  hens,  well  cared  for,  may 
pay  a  small  margin  of  profit,  but 
more  would  not.  I  have  culled  my 
flock  to  25  of  the  best  and  am  giv- 
ing them  the  best  possible  care. 
They  are  housed  In  dry  and  comfort- 
able quarters,  with  windows  facing 
the  south  and  equipped  with  the  cor- 
rect proportion  of  muslin.  They  have 
shells,  water,  and  dry  mash  always 
at  hand,  and  twice  a  day  they  have 
a  fresh  supply  of  water  nice  and 
hot.  Carrots,  beets,  cabbages,  etc., 
are  suspended  on  convenient  nails 
practically  all  the  time;  and  the 
hens  are  kept  generously  supplied 
with  all  the  mixed  grains  they  will 
scratch  out  of  several  inches  of  clean 
dry  chaff  and  straw.  Very  few  of 
my  neighbors'  flocks  lay  at  all  and 
mine  lay  very  sparingly.  Last  Jan- 
uary, while  city  women  were  boy- 
cotting 45-cent  eggs,  my  account 
book  showed  that  every  egg  I  was 
getting  cost  me  exactly  17  cents  in 
cash  outlay  exclusive  of  all  green 
feed,  etc.,  produced  at  home  and 
with  no  allowance  for  my  own  work. 
In  other  words,  my  city  sisters  were 
refusing  me  45  cents  for  an  article 
that  cost  me  at  least  $3.  This  is 
a  poultry  section  where  everyone  has 
hens  and  there  are  many  commer- 
cial plants.  Every  producer,  large 
and  small,  had  experiences  similar  to 
my  own  last  year,  this  year  is  no 
better,  and  all  are  cutting  their  flocks 
to  a  fraction  of  the  usual  number. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  well-to- 
do  farmer  could  possibly  continue  the 
production  of  eggs,  and  Just  v/hy 
should  farming  be  made  an  entirely 
philanthropic  scheme  (o  produce  dell- 
casies  for  the  city  man,  anyhow? — 
E.  M.  A. 


HppVKRjCMeteilV.B. 
Food  Bareao,  and  & 
Secretary  of  Asrieoltiuw,  w- 
call  on  you  farmen  and  poultW  nlsers  to  rala« 
•600.000,000  00  more  of  poultry  thia  year  than  last. 
To  do  ao  is  a  patriotie  dnty-a  pront-makiiu 
work.  To  do  ao  yoa  most  doable— treble- quad- 
ruple your  flocka.  To  do  that  the  easiest,  ouiek* 
««t.BiMt  eooiMntieal  way  yoo  oaad  •  1918 

X-RAY  Incubator 

SMt  ExprtM  PnpaU  to  PraetiaMly  Ml  PoMa 

fiODBlbinM  20  EzelDsiT*  Z-Ray  Peatores.    Com- 
letaly  hatebea  on  onhr  one  fllllnff  oil  durlngr  en- 
re  hstefa.    DoiklexCantoal  Heating  PUat- di- 
rectly tmderneath,   farniahea   natural,  moist 
Mother  Hen  Heat.    Z-Ray  Automatic  Trip  res- 
niatea  ^e  flame— im  chilled  egys-no  oTcrheatca 
aidea.    Read  all  about  its  SO  remarkable  hatch- 
incieaaiiw,  U>or,  tima  and  money-aavins  fea> 
torea  in  ow  fVea  1918  Book.    A  beautifal  book 
paekad  with  facta  that  will  balp  everyone  add 
to  hk  ineoma-to  add  to  hia  knowledge  of  real, 
genpina  incubator  valoaa-to  know  poaitiv.ly 
H^  ^  •? Wli  1?  J"  taeubator.    It  teUa  ail  tha 
faeU  about  1918  Z-Bay  Ineubatora  and  Brooders. 
Lettera  from  a  few  hnndreda  of  the 
thoomda  who  are  oaing  them.  Facta 
that  will  help  jrou  to  make  moc«^ 
{DMMT  with  leaa  work  from  poDW/ 
tryraJaing.  Send  ua  your  naiiia.^r 
and  addreaa  today  on  the  ooo*.  ^  .% 
poo  or  poet  card.  ^a^ 

X^bqrhmdMtorCo.  ^ja^ 


'^/ 
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Collins'  Poultry 

EXERCISER  and  jFEEDER 

No  more  wasting  of  hlgb-prlccd  grain;  no  lasy,  over- 
fat,  n  on-lay iDg  hens  ft  you  own  and  use  a  CoiUng* 
labor-reducing,  tlme-uavlng  ex- 

erclaer     and     feeder.      Reduces     arv'^'^'^'''*'^"^*^^^ 
feed   i-xmv.   rat  ami   bird  proof.      w*^  v^B 

Increaaes   eKg   yield:    Improves      Ki  ^H 

KPTt.lKty        Cllt     *     flvo-ln»>,     hnio  Mg^^^ai— ^Ml 

in  bottom  of  an  old   wood  or 
metal    pall,    tub,    can    or  bag 
(leave  new  metal    for  Govern- 
ment) ,  attach  feeder  and  for  50c  you 
have  one  that  would  cost  from  Si. 25 
to   S3.      Strong,     galvanized     iron, 
steel  rod.     Hens  pick   at  bait  and 
scatter  right  amount  of  grain.    Add 
lOo  tor  Parcel  Poet. 

COLLINS*    OAT     SPROUTER 

All  metal,  flreleas,  8  Dans,  11x16  in  %*• 
Spans,  11  XI  Sin..  $3:  8  pans.  11x32  In.' 
$.S:  prepaid.  West  of  Mississippi  River, 
add  50c;  west  of  Rocklea.  add  SI  Insures 
best,  low-cost  green  feed. 
Don't  bother  writlitt  Ibr  circular,  for  I 
want  you  to  see  and  use  my  feeder  and 
sprouter,  so  order  today,  use  10  dasra.  If 
not  tliegrandcat  things  you  ever  used  In 
poultry  line,  return — I'll  refund  money.B 
Dealers:  Order  samples  today. 
W.  H.  Coliina,  18  to  20  Harrison  St.,  Now  Yoric 


345  Acre  Farm  $7500 
With  Stock,  Tools,  Crops 

Wire-fenced,  60 cow  pusture:  tillage  nitiing  80  to  100 
tons  bay  besides  potatoex,  corn  aud  grain:  sellit  cream 
at  door,  skim  fed  hog-i;  valuable  lot  wood  estimated 
5,000  cords  and  100,000  saw  timber:  600  sugar  maples 
and  apple  orchard;  9-room  residence,  tena:it  house; 
basement  cattle  barn,  40-ft.  horse  bam,  hog  bouse  and 
poultry  bouse:  owner  retiring  to  gniall  farm  Includes  4 
boraes,18  cowa,13  beifera.sacalves,i  tlli.llog8.poultry,wa- 
gons,Blelghs.mower,rake,plowB,harrulv  .rultlvatOTp.  gna 
englnes.grain  drill. hay .Rtraw,  grain,  apple;*  and  vegeta- 
blea.S7500  takes  everything,  less  than  half  down:  de- 
tails page  15  Htrout's  Catalog  of  321  bargains,  copy 
mailed  free,  E.  A  STROUT  FARM]  AtJENCY,  De- 
partment  1765,  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SQUAB  RAISING 


The  demand  for  squabs,  especially 
In  large  cities,  is  gradually  increas- 
ing,  for  they   are  being  used   to  re- 


OIRCCT  FROM  rACTOIIV-FMI«NT  MID 

All  hMvr  DOUBLE  OALVANIZKS  WIBB.     13a 
par  rod  «p.    Oat  f  rw  Book  and  Saaiylo  to  toiU 

, THE  BROWN  FCNCC  *  WIRC  CO., 

1^  PapC  ^la  '    _  -        ClayalanC  Ohi* 


All  Kinds  Bags  Bought 

Fertilircr  l>ag.<  especially.  Al.so  ft-cd, 
bran,    and  molasses  hag.s.     We  pay 
freight    ami    give     highest    price*. 
Prompt   returns. 
Send   us   your   old  rags  and  rubber. 

Ig^NTON  BAG  k  BURUP  CO- 
Tranton,    N.  J. 

Reference:  Mvrcer  Triut  Co.,   Trenton.N.J. 


Selby  ^Service  Satisfies  filiJj;.  ^„^,--  •-- 

eggs,  Pennit.   Potatoes   a  specialty.    liMlurus  day  goods 

arcnnlfl.     Ask  for  our   market  letter. 

BELBY  PIUJDUCK  CO.. PHILADELPHIA 


■Parmpr  WnntpH  ♦•'»«>'>'  fompewnt  married 
Jrdririer  »>€tlllt*U  man  to  tako  charge  general 
farm  of  about  300  acres  In  <  hetrtcr  roiinty.  Addie«<s 
Box  IC.        rENN«YLVANlA  FARMER.  Phlla..  Pa. 


CHOICF,  DRFSSCn  POtTLTRV  In  enrwl  Amr^^»A 
r.oort  prices.  Old  reliable  J.  B  VA/npRVrTi^l: 
DRO..  2918-24  Market  Ptreet,  PMInrtelnMf  PV^*^  * 


ilanvarysiBjiitlt. 

place  dressed  game  which  is  decreas- 
ing in  this  country.  The  sttpgly  of 
squabs,  on  the  other  hand,  says  Al- 
fred R.  Lee  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  appears  to  be  increas- 
ing about  as  rapidly  as  the  demand. 
Judging  from  the  average  price. 

Pigeons  are  kept  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  but  most  of  the 
large  squab-producing  plants  are 
found  near  the  large  cities  in  the 
Northeastern  States  and  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  Many  pigeons  are  kept 
as  a  side  issue  on  general  farms  in 
the  Middle  West  and  South,  but  the 
average  value  of  the  pigeons  in  these 
sections  is  only  from  15  to  25  cents 
apiece,  compared  with  40  to  55  cents 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Pro- 
lific pigeons  producing  large  squabs 
are  kept  confined  in  pens  on  most 
squab-producing  plants,  while  com- 
mon pigeons,  which  are  less  prolific 
and  produce  smiall-er  squabs  lof  a 
poorer  quality,  are  kept  on  the  gen- 
eral farms  and  are  usually  allowed 
their    freedom. 

An  annual  average  profit  of  $1.50 
per  pair  for  breeders  is  considered 
good   on  successful   plants,  pfoduciug 


Pf^nnaptVania  i^armer 
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abU  ingredient  of  poultry  manure 
eseapes  readily,  and  no  better  prc- 
serrative  could  be  used  than  screeneil 
coal-ashes.  Wood-ashec        should 

never  be  used  under  the  perches. 
Wood-ashes  contain  a  great  deal  of 
lime,  which  will  liberate  the  am- 
monia in  the  manure,  and  reduce 
its  value  as  a  fertilizer. 

If  one  has  more  coal-ashes  than 
can  be  used  under  the  perches,  good 
use  can  be  made  of  it  by  spreading 
It  over  the  floor  of  the  poultry- 
house  and  about  the  runs.  When 
used  inside  the  house,  it  penetrates 
cracks  and  crevices  and  helps  to  hold 
down  the  lice  pest.  It  also  keeps 
down  noxious  odors.  Used  in  the 
poultry  runs,  the  ashes  facilitates 
drainage,  keeps  down  mud  and  de- 
stroys germ  life  that  may  gain  a  foot- 
hold in  the  soil. 

Hens  like  to  scratch  over  an  ash- 
pile  and  they  will  consume  some  of 
the  cinders,  which  in  a  measure,  at 
least,  answers  for  grit.  Cinders  also 
supply  the  hen  with  needed  mineral 
matter. 

Finely-sifted  coal-ashes  makes  an 
effective    dusting    material    for    the 


On  the  other  hand,  if  a  amall  ma- 
chine is  used,  it  will  probably  have 
to  be  set  four  or  five  times  in  order 
to  get  the  desired  number  of  chicks. 
This  not  only  calls  for  a  lot  of  work 
and  worry,  but  the  results  are  never 
wholly  satisfactory,  since  some  of  the 
chicks  must  necessarily  be  hatched 
late,  and  the  late  hatches  are  never 
as  profitable  as  the  earlier  ones. 

Where  one  has  two  or  more  large 
machines,  however,  a  small  machine 
will  come  in  handy  in  keeping  the 
large  machines  going  at  full  capa^ 
city.  This  advantage  can  be  ob- 
tained by  setting  the  large  and  small 
machines  at  the  same  time.  After  a 
week  of  incubafcion,  probably  suffi- 
cient infertile  eggs,  or  eggs  contain- 
ing dead  germs,  can  be  tested  out 
of  the  large  and  small  machines,  to 
enable  the  large  machine  to  take  all 
the  good  eggs  in  the  small  machine. 
— T.  Z.  Richey. 

Once  every  two  days  Is  often 
enough  to  clean  and  refill  Incubator 
lamps  if  a  good  grade  of  oil  is  used. 
In  cleaning  the  burner  do  not  rub 
the  wick  but  turn  it  up  and  cut  it 
straight  across  with  a  sharp  pair  of 
scissors,  thus  giving  a  clean  end  fdr 
lighting.  Do  not  trim  off  the  cor- 
ners as  they  will  cause  the  flame  to 
burn  into  a  point.  Properly  done 
this  will  give  a  very  ever,  round 
flame. — J.  R.  K. 


THIS  BROODER 

SOLD  WITH  A 

REAL  GUARANTEE 

and  it  is  thia:  "If  after  30  days'  trial  you  are 
not  absolutely  satisfied  with  the  EUKEKA 
COI^NY  BBOODKR,  return  it  to  me  at,  my 
expense  and  I  will  reiund  the  purchase  priit- 
immediatel.v  wittx>ut  any  quibbUuK."  That  is  n 
real  giuirantee,  Mr.  Farmer,  and  means  real 
protfftioh  for  you.  Can  you  find  a  fairer  offer 
anywhere  or  could  I  say  more  about 

_EUREKA 
COLONY  BR6oDER 

$12-Mt  ChMu  SiS-Mlt  ChMu 

I  make  every  part  that  rocs  into  thia  brooder. 
Being  a  manufacturer  I  l)iiy  large  (|uantitirs  of 
material,  thereby  ettminaling  useless  expense  in 
handling  numerous  small  parts,  assembling,  etc. 
You  save  the  differenoe. 

Riirns  coal,  gas  or  wood.  Made  of  solid  cast 
iron,  with  oomigated  fire-[K)t,  and  is  sflf- 
rtgulating. 

MY  SQUARE-DEAL 

GUARANTEE 

Learn  aH  about  tiii.s 
by  writing  to  -  day  — 
now — for  ilTustruteil  unci 
deacripUve  booklet. 

J.R.  WOTHERSPOON 
243  North  Front  Street 
Philadelphia,     -       Pa. 


1,000  Sh 
Steel  lUr 
RHtol 
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Cleaning  and  He-littering  Poultry  House 


only  squabs  for  market.  Succe.ss  in 
a  special  calling  requires  experience, 
business  ability,  and  a  good  market. 
Most  of  the  large  successful  i>lgeon 
farm."?  make  a  business  of  selling 
breeding  stock  and  are  not  devoted 
primarily  to  the  production  of  squabs 
for  market.  There  have  been  many 
failures  on  squab  plants,  as  thfe  profit 
in  this  business  has  frequefitly  been 
greatly  overestimated  and  the  care  of 
the  stock  regarded  as  something  very 
easy  in  which  anyone  could  succeed. 
Many  people  can  keeli  pigeons  suc- 
cessfully a?  a  side  issue,  altho  this 
requires  constant  oversight  and  care- 
ful attention  to  details.  The  greatest 
difficulties  confronting  the  success- 
ful raiser  of  pigeons  seems  to  be  In 
seeurtng  good  breeding  stock  and 
finding  a  good  market  for  the  pro- 
duce of  a  small  flock.  Pigeons  are  a 
protltafcl©  source  of  income  on  gen- 
eral farms  where  they  may  secure 
much  of  their  feed  from  the  fields, 
provided  they  are  not  a  nuisance  .ind 
the  loss  by  shooting  and  by  hawks, 
owls,  and  cats  is  not  large.  They  can 
also  be  raised  successfully  on  farms 
where  they  are  closely  conflned.  pro- 
vided the  squabs  can  be  marketed  to 
good  advantage. — B. 


dust-box.  Wood-ashes  is  not  so  good 
for  this  purpose  because  the  lime  it 
contains  destroys  the  lustre  and  gloss 
of  the  hen's  plumage. — T.  Z.  Richey. 


COAL-ASHES 

Coal-ashes    make    good    absorbent 

for   use    under    the    perches.      When 

mixed    with    the    droppings    it     pre- 

gerves  the  fertiliziag  elements*  ot  the 

nanure.      Nitrogen,    the   most    valu- 


THE  SIZE  OF  INCUBATOR  TO  BITY 

No  doubt  more  of  the  small — 50 
or  60-egg  size — incubators  are  sold 
than  all  sizes  combined.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  there  are  many  who 
have  had  no  experience  in  artificial 
incubation,  and  they  seem  to  think 
that  they  can  get  their  experience 
more  cheaply  by  operating  a  small 
machine  than  one  of  the  larger  sizes. 

These  small  machines  will  gener- 
ally give  good  hatches,  but  the  re- 
sults, no  matter  how  good,  are  never 
commensurate  with  the  amount  of 
labor  necessar>'  in  operating  them. 
A  machine  of  200-egg  capacity  can 
be  operated  with  very  little  more  oil, 
and  the  labor  of  attending  the  larger 
size  machine  is  very  little  more. 

The  great  advantage  of  using  a 
large  machine  is  that  one  can  get 
out  a  large  number  of  chicks  early. 
One  or  two  hatches  will  probably 
give  the  farmer  or  poultryman  all 
the  chicks  he  wants.  This  greatly 
simplifies  poultry-raising.  The  pul- 
lets will  reach  laying  maturity  about 
the  same  time,  and  the  cockerel.s  can 
be  marketed  as  broilers  at  a  time 
when  prices  are  attractive.  Besides, 
the  labor  and  worry  of  incubating 
and  raising  young  chicks  is  soon  out 
of  the  way. 


There  is  a  "Nice"    Paint    or  Varnish  product  for    your  every 
need. 

'Nice"  House  Paints,  Barn  Paints,  Roof  Paint*,  WaAon  and  Im- 
plement Paints,  Interior  and  Exterior  Stains,  Varnishes,  Trokal 
Floor  Finish,  Neeolyte  White  Enamel,  etc.,  are  quality  products 
throuAh  and  through,  the  kind  .of  material  It  pays  to  use.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  us  for  price*,  color  cards  and  Booklet  "Panit 
P.ilnters." 

Eugene  E.  Nice  ^^|VJt  PhUadeiphia 

Paint  Work:  201-207  Sfiraee  Si.,  Phikl.       Varnish  Work'.  Cmmhn.  N.  J. 
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Ttnnaptt^mtia  Farmer 


AFuuri\      ^  ^, 
from  the  WholewMa 

There  is  no  idle  soil  when  a  Superior  Grain  Drill  is  used  in  the 
seeding.  It  doesn't  skip,  clog  or  leave  empty  furrows.  Distributes  all  '  * 
the  grain  evenly  at  the  bottom  of  the  drill  furrow  insuring  uniform  covering. 
A  full,  even  stand  results,  and  the  f\ill  stand  brings  the  fuU  crop.    That's  vby 

L^GnamDpuls 

have  won  their  way  into  the  favor  of  the  farmers  who  prepare  and  plant 
their  fields  for  the  extra  bushels — the  alt  profit  bushels.  Made  of  the  choicest 
materials.  Special  features:  Double  run  positive  force  grain  feeds — two 
feeds  in  one.  Parallel  disc  bearings  guaranteed  for  life  of  drill.  Superior 
telescoping  steel  conductor  tubes — non-breakable;  no  |  iud«^f w  Mwia*  iji 
buckling,  kinking,  bending  or  collapsing.  Superior  pat-  I  f^}'|'.^*"Aj 
ented  oscillating  drag-bars  insure  50%  more  clearance.     |    min  SS'tt&m 


Constructed  for  Use 
With  Any  Tractor 

It  will  pay  you  to  use  this 
Drill  because  its  effective  and 
economical  sowing  ^'iU  bring 
you  greater  profits  in  in- 
cr^tsed  crops.  Superior  Drilla 
are  noted  for  Lghtness  of 
draft,  ease  of  operation  and 
unusual  strength. 


SUi   ^EF -DR 
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Send  for  the  Superior  Catalog 

Not*  the  Warranty.  The  drill  for  your  purpose  is  illustrated  and  described  snd  is  backed 
by  our  guaranty.  Call  upon  your  dealer  and  have  him  show  you  the  special  features  of 
the  Superior  I>rill— the  Drill  tnat  has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation. 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc.      Springfield^  Ohio 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

BoraeorCow  hide.CalCorotheraking 
with  hair  or  (ur  on,  and  make  them 
Into  coats  (  for  men  aud  wooMn) ,  tobea. 
Hl(S  or  clores  when  ao  ordered.  Voor 
titrwtvtm  wM  ••••  r*«  ■•••  ttuun  to  buy 
kharn  aad  b«  woctb  more. 

Oer  MhtatrMatf  ao<al—  ri^^s  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  telln  bow  to  talce  off 
and  care  for  hideii :  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways  :  about  our 
•aia  <>»*»>  preaeaa  on  cow  and  horse 
^Ide.  calf  and  othir  sicins,  about  the 
far  #oods  and  grame  trophies  we  sell, 
tMwcrmy.  etc. 

.ni^n  we  have  recently  got  oat  an- 
other we  eaU^aarysaWia  koah.  wholly 
4SToted  to  faRhion  ptatas  or  muffs, 
BSokwear  and  other  fine  far  rarmcnts, 
with  price*  ■  also  fur  fiaisats  romod 
•*a4  anrf  raealred. 

Tot)  can  haye  either  bookby  sending 
yoW correct  address  namiac  which,  or 
fanth  books  If  yon  need  both.    Address 

Tke  Crealnr  Frisian  Fur  Compaay. 
S71  Lycif  Ave  Koctaeatcr.  N.  Y. 

^Iimillllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllilllllll^ 

iHogs  T  Tankag4 

S  .  Tsnks^  builds  big  rrames  to  carry  fatten-  S 

S  ing.    tlxperiment  station  reports  show  that  S 

^  tankage  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  feed  S 

S  for  hofn  and  growing  pigs.  ^ 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

"2        is  carefully   sterilized,  especially  prepared         ^ 
2        and  ready    to   feed.    It  produces  money         j^ 

—  ■       makers  for  you.     Buy  direct  from  manu-         ^ 

—  ,     facturer   and.  save   money.        Prices    on         — 
J     -   request.  ^ 

I      D.  B.   MARTIN   COMPANY,       | 

S       30th  &  MARKET  STS.,    PHILA.  E 

Blllllllllllllliiililllllillllllllllililillililiin 


A  FIRST-CLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 

At  a  Very  Low  Price 

Our  big  Winter  Reduction  Sale  U  now  on  Kvery 
auto  has  oeeu  repriced  at  n  big  saving— everv  car 
la  In  A-1  condition.  LlmouMloes.  Coupes,  Sedans, 
Town  Cars.  Kuadsters,  Touring  Cars  and  Run- 
abouts—all at  a  saving.  A   real  carfor  a  little  price. 

1000  Used  Autos  $150 up 

No  matter  what  car  you  want  we  have  it,  and 
during  January  can  save  you  33  1-3 1  o  SO  per  cent. 
SeiMl  for  our 

Auto  Catalog  No.  A  It's  Free 

and  full  or  valuable  Inrormatlon  for  the  man  who 
expects  to  buy  a  car  and  who  really  wants  to  snve 
money.    Get  It. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

WORLDS    r.AROEST    AOTO  DEALERS 

203  N.  Broad  Street,  Hula.,  Pa. 


Est.  1853     Capital  $600,000  00     Inc    1889 
HiK^<BS(  Prices  Paid  For 

RAW  FURS 

Writi   lor  Fur  Lilt  and   Book 
on    Succ«*sful   Trapping 

TRAUGOTT   SCHMIDT   &   SONS 

.-.r.    .«-A  ^^ „.    »wt  Dalroil.  Mich 


FARMERS 

PROTECT   those  dependent  on 
*     you  in  ca.'^  of  your  sudden  death 

By  Securing 

a  Policy  of  the  only  Old  Line  Legal 
Reserve  Life  Insurance  Co.,  endorsed 
by  the  Penii.sylvania  State  Grange. 
^Vrile  for  rates  today.  Agents  wanted. 

Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Home   Office,       Srraeiite,  N.Y. 


SAFEOUABDINO  THE  BEEF 
SUPPLY 


HIGHEST  PRICES  paid  for 
all  kinds  of  RAW   FURS 

I  need  large  quantities  of   all 
kiuds  of  furs,  and  it  vsill  pay 

you  to  (tet  my  price  list.     I 
rsprciaily   solicit  furs  from 

I  A  all     northern   and     central 
y  sections.  Write  (or  price  list 
^  und  shipping  tacs  lo<la|r  to 
O.  L.  Sl.F.NKKR 
P.O.Box  J-2,  East  Liberty .U 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN    TILE 

Farm  drainactt  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  nude  of  belt 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned — cvarlaatinc.  Don't  taSTe  to  die 
'em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lota.  Also  nutnofacttireri  of  the  famous  IfATCO  IMPBSISHABLB 
SILO,  Ilatco  BoildioK  Tile  and  Ratco  Sewer  Pipe. 

1116  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 


It  becomes  more  and  more  evident 
that  there  is  a  well-founded  concern 
in  regard  to  maintenance  of  beef  sup- 
ply. Information  is  current  that  in 
the  British  Isles  the  government  has 
decreed  that  it  is  more  important 
that  the  acres  available  for  crops 
serve  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
country  by  producing  grains  for 
human  food  than  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  herds.  We  are  informed 
that  three  million  acres  are  being 
put  under  the  plow,  sod  that  has  in 
many  cases  never  known  the  plow  be- 
fore. Pastures  that  have  raised  grass 
only  for  generations,  and  meadows 
of  long  standing  will  be  converted 
into  tilled  fields  that  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  corn  and  other  crops  suited 
for  human  food  may  be  produced. 
The  argument  is  that  the  British 
Isles  can  better  rely  upon  the  United 
States  and  other  cattle-producing 
countries  where  land  Is  cheaper  and 
range  more  abunant.  It  is  argued 
that  dressed  beef  can  be  advantage- 
ously imported;  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  will  be  a  real  economy 
to   do   so. 

The  British  Isles  will  promptly  re- 
duce its  cattle  supply,  if  we  are  cor- 
rectly advised,  and  the  market  of  the 
United  States  beef  producers  is  in- 
creased proportionately.  Time  will 
come  when  these  pastures  and  mea- 
dows to  be  broken  up  must  be  again 
seeded  and  the  fertility  restored  by 
means  oT  herds  and  flocks,  but  that 
will  be  In  the  days  to  come  after  the 
war,  and  the  replenishing  process 
will  be  slow  indeed. 

That  the  cattle  stocks  of  Germany, 
France  and  other  European  uuliuus 
affected  by  the  war  are  being  stead- 
ily diminished  has  had  official  recog- 
nition and  in  the  United  States  there 
is  every  indication  that  we  are  hardly 
holding  our  own.  The  prices  avail- 
able to  the  beef  producer  induces  him 
to  sell  closely.  The  cost  of  feed  has 
reached  such  a  high  plane  that  the 
cattle  producer  Inclines  to  dispose 
of  his  surplus  and  hold  his  stock  to 
the  minimum.  It  induces  many  to 
dispose  entirely  of  their  herds  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ent available  prices  for  hay  and 
grains.  The  farmer  is  willing  for 
the  time  being  to  draw  heavily  upon 
the  fertility  of  his  soil,  that  he  may 
take  advantage  of  these  alluring 
prices. 

This  all  means  the  depleting  of 
our  cattle  supply.  Or  if  not  actual 
depletion,  it  prevents  the  Increase 
of  which  the  world  now  stands  so 
much  in   need.. 

With  this  condition  everywhere 
recognized  and  with  the  appetite  for 
beef  being  encouraged  among  the 
men  composing  the  armies  of  all  the 
warring  countries.  It  Is  inevitable 
that  there  will  be  a  permanent  and 
growing  inclination  to  beef  consump- 
tion after  the  war.  The  readers  do 
not  need  to  be  told  that  beef  con- 
sumption at  present  in  America  is 
being  held  to  a  minimum  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  food  conserva- 
tion department.  Meatless  days  are 
becoming  more  frequent  and  we  con- 
form to  the  request  the  more  cheer- 
fully because  of  the  high  prices  we 
are  compelled  to  pay  over  the  coun- 
ter. But  when  these  meatless  days 
are  no  longer  demanded  and  when 
prices  settle  a  little,  how  eagerly  we 
will   anticipate  the  juicy  steaks  and 
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roastfl.  We  will  not  heslUte  to  grati- 
fy our  appetites  and  beef  conaumptlon 
In  America  will  tremendously  expand. 
It  is  apparent  to  any  observer  that  a 
decrease  in  meat  prices  of  20  percent 
would  increase  beef  consumption  60 
percent,  were  the  food  conservers* 
restrictions  to  be  removed,  as  in  time 
they  will  be. 

So  the  producers  of  beef  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  encouraged  by  the 
prospect  for  the  demand  that  will 
continue  not  alone  thru  the  duration 
of  the  war,  but  for  that  long  recon- 
structive period  that  will  follow  in 
its    wake. — Prank    D.    Thomson. 
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THE  COUNTBY'S  CALL  FOB  HOGS 

The  Hog  Shortage 

Hog3  on  Farms  September   1. 

1916    65.645,000 

1917    60.218,000 

Decrease    5,427,000 

The  Corn  Increase 

1917  crop,  bu 3,191,083,000 

1916  crop,  bu 2.583,241.000 

Increase,   bu 607,842,000 

This  gap  from  a  decrease  of  more 
than  5,000,000  hogs  to  an  increase 
of  more  than  607,000,000  bushels  of 
corn  the  hog  raisers  are  expected  to 
largely  close  up.  Closing  it  by  breed- 
ing more  hogs  is  not  only  one  of  the 
big  opportunities  but  one  of  the  big 
obligations  of  American  farmers. 
Other  equally  convincing  figures 
enter  into  the  equation  but  these  are 
sufficient  for  present  consideration. 
They  show  the  reason  for  the  "more 
hog"  campaign,  now  at  its  height, 
to  urge  that  sows  be  bred  In  In- 
creased numbers  now  to  insure  the 
needed  number  of  pigs  next  spring 
to  eat  the  surplus  of  the  1917  crop. 
With  the  Government  backing 
them,  thru  emergency  legislation,  as 
it  never  has  before,  farmers  have  had 
greater  assurance  that  their  efforts 
would  be  justly  compensated.  The 
Food  Administration  has  said  that, 
until  further  notice,  prices,  so  far  as 
it  can  influence  them,  will  not  go  he- 
low  the  minimum  of  about  $15.50 
a  hundred,  for  the  average  of  the 
packers'  droves  on  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket. Furthermore,  it  has  said  as  to 
hogs  farrowed  next  spring:  "We 
will  try  to  stabilize  the  price  so  that 
the  farmer  can  count  on  getting  for 
each  100  pounds  of  hogs  ready  for 
market  13  times  the  average,  cost  per 
bushel  of  the  corn  fed  into  the  hogs." 
Experience  ^las  shown  that  the  ratio 
of  13  to  1  Is  liberal,  and  that  It 
shouFd  stimulate  hog  breeding  now. 
Breed  sows  now.  and  gilts  If  neces- 
sary. Breeding  may  be  done  until 
as  late  as  February  In  northern  sec- 
tions. But  the  sooner  the  new  pig 
crop  can  be  obtained,  the  sooner  the 
urgent  meat  needs  of  the  world  will 
be  met.  ,. 


THE  SHEEP  SITUATION 
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The  wool  from  20  sheep  Is  used 
to  make  the  clothing  and  other 
equipment  of  one  soldier.  Yet  six 
farms  out  of  seven  in  the  United 
States  have  no  sheep.  More  than 
the  entire  wool  production  of  the 
country  will  be  used  for  the  armies. 
And  It  will  not  be  possible  1o  get 
wool  from  abroad  as  formerly.  PJvery 
ship  is  needed  to  transport  men  and 
supplies  to  the  warring  countries, 
and  unless  the  necessity  Is  extreme 
there  will  be  no  ships  to  spare  for 
the  long  voyage  to  carry  wool  from 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  The 
need  must  be  solved  largely  by  the 
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January  6,  1918. 

production  of  more  wool  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  United  States  now  has  1,200.- 
000  fewer  sheep  than  in  1914.  Our 
production  of  wool  has  steadily  de- 
clined since  1910.  when  it  was  321.- 
362.760  pounds.  to  290.192,000 
pounds  In  1914  down  to  285,573,000 
pounds  in  1917.  In  the  same  years 
our  consumption  increased  from  550,- 
356,525  pounds  In  1914  to  737.679,- 
924  pounds  In  1916.  Wool  and  mut- 
ton prices  have  almost  doubled  since 
1914  and  some  grades  of  wool  have 
trebled.  There  Is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  good  prices  will  continue. 
Certainly  this  country  can  not  afford 
to  permit  Its  wool  business  to  de- 
cline as  it  has  in  the  past  few  years. 
During  the  perloci  of  the  war  at  least 
there  Is  no  possibility  of  over-pro- 
duction  of  wool. 


Pennsplvania  Farmer 
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fed  silage  three  times  daily  over  that 
of  the  lot  fed  silage  twice  dally.  Dur- 
ing the  second  year  the  yield  of  cows 
fed  hay  and  silage  decreased  1.94 
pounds  per  cow  during  the  feeding 
period  of  eleven  weeks.  The  decrease 
for  cows  fed  silage  only  was  3.30 
pounds  per  cow. 

Altho  it  appeared  that  silage  alone 
could  be  fed  for  a  short  period  with- 
out detrimental  effect  upon  the 
health  of  the  cow,  and  without  seri- 
ous decrease  in  milk  flow,  there  is  an 
advantage  in  supplementing  the  sil- 
age with  hay. 


MEATLESS  DATS  AND  HOG 
MEATS 


OILMEAL  FOB  PIGS 


Linseed  ollmeal  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  supplement  to  corn  in  hog  feed- 
ing, and  when  tankage  or  skimmllk 
cannot  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable 
price  this  feed  may  become  the 
cheapest  carrier  of  protein.  Tank- 
age at  $80  a  ton  proved  cheaper  than 
ollmeal  at  $65  when  fed  with  com 
worth  $1.68  a  bushel  in  tests  con- 
ducted at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 

Five  pigs,  weighing  141  pounds, 
were  fed  twelve  weeks  on  corn  alone; 
another  lot,  one  part  tankage  with 
nine  parts  corn;  and  a  third  lot,  one 
part  linseed  ollmeal  to  five  parts 
com.  Those  fed  on  corn  gained 
1%  pounds  dally;  those  given  corn 
and  tankage,  2  pounds;  and  those 
supplied  with  corn  and  oilmeal.  1% 
pounds. 

The   margin   over  the   cost   of   the 


On  Friday,  October  30,  Chicago 
experienced  Its  first  meatless  day  and 
it  was  generally  conceded  a  suc- 
cess. The  butchers  had  a  very  poor 
business  Monday  and  Tuesday.  At 
one  place,  where  several  butchers 
are  employed,  the  receipts  on  Monday 
were  $300  less  than  the  previous 
Monday  and  the  trade  on  Tuesday 
was  practically  dead.  What  effect 
the  meatless  days  will  have  on  pork 
products  remains  to  be  seen.  At  the 
present  time,  with  receipts  of  hogs 
so  light,  we  hardly  think  It  will 
bring  about  any  lower  prices  for 
fresh  or  cured  hog  meats  but  in  a 
short  time  the  receipts  of  hogs  will 
be  improving,  and  when  there  is 
plenty  of  fresh  pork  on  the  market 
and  meatless  days  so  far  reaching  if 
not  more  so  in  fresh  pork  than  they 
will  be  in  beef,  for  when  receipts  of 
hogs  are  heavy  the  supplies  of  fresh 
pork  are  burdensome,  one  meatless 
day  a  week  with  burdensome  sup- 
plies of  fresh  pork  will  depress 
prices.  We  think  the  present  dull- 
ness in  the  future  provision  market 
is  due  to  the  new  rules  of  the  Food 
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with  corn  was  $19.64,  when  hogs 
sold  for  $16  a  hundred;  of  those 
fed  tankage  and  corn,  $22.7  2;  and  of 
those  given  only  corn,  $10.62. 

Younger  pigs  would  make  much 
slower  gains  than  those  obtained  in 
this  experiment  if  corn  alone  is  fed. 
Even  for  long  feeding  periods  with 
well-deifeloped  hogs,  com  is  more 
profitable  when  supplemented  with 
a  small  quantity  of  a  feed  rich  in  pro- 
tein and  mineral  matter.  Young 
pigs  weighing  43  pounds  gained  only 
a  third  of  a  pound  dally  in  one  test 
when  fed  for  15  weeks  on  corn  alone. 


feet  licensing  the  packers  In  the 
regulation  of  the  meat  Interest. — W. 
G.  Press  &  Co. 


THE  STBAW  PILE 


HAT  AND  SILAGE  FOB  COWS 


In  two  tests  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  comparing  silage  alone 
with  silage  and  mixed  hay  as  rough- 
age for  dairy  cows,  the  animals  were 
fed  one  pound  of  grain  to  each  three 
pounds  of  milk  and  all  the  roughage 
they  would  consume.  During  the 
first  year  the  milk  yield  decreased 
0.14  pound  during  the  feeding  period 
of  eleven  weeks  when  hay  and  sil- 
age were  fed  and  1.64  pounds  wheii 
silage  alone  was  fed. 

In  the  first  test  silage  was  offered 
twice  dally  to  both  groups  and  one 
group  received  hay  in  addition.  When 
hay  was  fed  in  addition  to  silage  the 
cows  consumed  45  pounds  of  silage 
per  cow  daily.  In  addition,  one 
group  consumed  five  pounds  of  hay. 

During  the  second  test,  silage  was 
fed  to  one  group  three  times  a  day. 
The  other  group  received  silage  twice 
and  hay  once  a  day.  In  this  test  the 
group  receiving  silage  alone  consum- 
ed 52  pounds  of  silage^  while  the 
group  receiving  an  average  of  six 
pounds  of  mixed  hay  consumed  36 
pounds  of  silage  a  day. 

There  was  an  increased  silage  eon- 
sumption   ot  44   percent  by  the  lot 


The  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  that  15  percent  of  our  straw  is 
burned  and  22  percent  more  is  dis- 
posed of  in  more  or  less  unprofitable 
ways.  Only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
crop  Is  fed  to  live  stock  or  used  as 
bedding,  altho  these  are  the  real 
ways  to  turn  it  into  money. 

Straw  lessens  the  need  for  expen- 
sive concentrates  and  when  market- 
ed as  meat  brings  greater  returns 
than  are  likely  to  be  obtained  by  dis- 
posing of  It  in  any  other  form.  In- 
directly the  gain  in  soil  fertility  is 
enormous.  Burning  straw  means  a 
total  loss  except  that  the  ashes  carry 
a  negligible  amount  of  mineral  mat- 
ter into  the  soil,  but  turned  under 
unburned,  however.  It  adds  power 
to  th^oll. 

At  the  present  time  the  price  of 
straw  on  the  market  ranges  from 
nothing  at  all  In  some  sections  to 
$15  a  ton  for  baled  straw  of  good 
quality  In  others.  Properly  used.  It 
Is  calculated  that  on  an  average  It 
should  be  worth  $5  a  ton  to  the  farm 
which  produces  It.  On  the  other 
hand,  reports  from  farmers  indicate 
that  in  their  opinion  its  average 
value  Is  only  $3.70  a  ton.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  difference  is  that 
many  farmers  fall  to  realize  that 
straw  has  any  value  at  all  or  else 
use  It  In  some  comparatively  un- 
profitable way. 


Plenty  of  legume  hay  and  silage 
mean  that  less  grain  may  be  fed 
without   reducing  milk   production. 

There's  more  milk  in  the  pails  and 
leu  purchased  feed  on  the  farms  which 
are  planted  with  more  legome  Seed. 
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SDoa^t  be  crowded 
off  the  Cars 

Right  now  you  should  order  the  fer- 
tiHzer  shipped  which  you  will  use  next 
Spring. 

The  railroads,  crowded  to  the  limit 
with  Government  freight,  require  all  cars 
loaded  at  least  ten  per  cent  above  their 
marked  capacity  in  order  to  handle  nec- 
essary and  essential  freight 

This  means  that  every  fertilizer  agent 
must  bunch  his  orders  to  make  up  large 
carloads.  This  takes  time,  and  cannot 
be  done  at  all  unless  farmers  will  place 
now  their  orders  for  immediate  ship- 
ment. Agents  cannot  take  orders  at  the 
last  moment  and  have  them  shipped  as 
they  come  in.  They  must  plan  ahead. 
If  you  do  the  same,  you  will  help  the 
Government,  the  railroads,  the  fertilizer 
manufacturers  and  agents,  and  not  least 
of  all,  you  will  help  yourself  by  making 
sure  of  your  fertilizer. 

Don't  be  crowded  off  the  cars. 
Order  your  fertilizer  early. 

if  w*  havt  M*  ag0nt  in  your  ttmm,  cm  wtaut  tu.  Writt  u*  fmr 
ag0ut't  nam*  tr  ask  fir  an  mgtncy  yurstlf.  ll  is  paying  50.000  •thin, 
fykyn»tyonf 


tmroM4iiil  READ  THIS  BOOK 

No  matter  how  many  other  books  about  ferti- 
lixer  you  have  read,  read  this  om«.      It  is  a  new  and 
different  book.     There  i«n*t  any  advice  in  it  for  one 
thing.      Probably  you  have  about  all  the  advice  you 
need  already.     Thu  is  just  a  common  sense  book. 
You  will  read  it  and  say:      "That's  so!      Why 
haven't  I  thought  of  that  before. "     If  you  are  using 
fertilizers   you   are   probably   making  money   with 
them,  but  art  yn  making  m^ngkf     How  do  you 
knomf  By  making  little  changes  here  and  there,  as  you  some- 
times shift  your  farm  labor  and  teams,  perhaps  you  can  make 
more.     This  book  may  help  you. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON 


CSW-iffllS 


Stnd  me  "How  to  Make  Meney  with  FertHiMers." 
use tens  of  fertilieer  tkia  MMtamm 

/  expect  to 
P.  F.  7 

My  Name 

My  Pest  Omce  Address .._           

My  County. ^     State     ^^ 

My  Crops  for  1918 '. 

r**  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 
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SECRETARY'S  OFFICE 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Comptnr  milntiint  an  Aericnltartl  Scrricr  Bureia 
coDdacted  br  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  (for  manr  reir.  Directof  oi 
»...**'  '*'■"'*  '••••  Eiperhnenr  Station),  whote  Crop 
Bulletiai,  ■ervlcei  and  advice  are  free  to  all  hrmera. 

W»  tkip  fnm  to  Ji0tr*nt  etnlfrs  tatt  •/  tkt  Hf4i$http0t.     This  meems 

f»d  ttrpict  for  yon  mlunvtr  yn  Utn. 


A  A 


^...iu...iv   ^t  1918. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer. 
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Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  Pi&ODbCE 

Philadelphia,  I'a..  Dec  ai,  I'JIT. 

Poultry  did  iiuL  inaintain  the  liit>h 
prices  this  week  lliat  were  set  last 
week  for  the  Clnisimas  aiwl  New 
Year's  markets.  While  good  prices  are 
prevailiuti,  they  show  quite  a  decline 
over  the  prevailing  prices  for  the 
Christmas  trade.  Turke.vs  sold  more 
slowly  under  moderate  bul  ample  ofler- 
ings  ut  the  late  (iecline.  <-ther  kinds  of 
poultiy  of  (If.-irable  size  and  quality 
were  generally  well  cleaned  up  at  the 
lower  values.  Tuikeys  are  now  sellinj; 
at  ori@aSc  tor  fancy  dry  picked  stock. 
>Vith  fair  to  yood  bringing  from  3Q(wMi:. 
Fowls  are  seliinj;  all  the  way  from 
25C(29e,  and  chickens  at  25<^)30c.  the 
outside  prices  beinjj  for  fancy  heavy 
roasting  chicUcns.  Broiling  ciiifken.s 
are  in  good  <ifiuand  at  32fi3Tc,  ;i.s  to 
•si?e  and  quality.  Ducks  and  geese 
show  a  decline  of  l(ri):ic  over  last  week's 
prices,  ducks  now  selling  at  2it<iv2^c. 
and  geese  at  .ibCaZ^c.  i^v^uabs  continue 
firm  and  active  selling  as  high  as  $7 
per  do/.en  for  best,  with  small  .size.s 
and  dark-meated  squabs  bringing  from 
53.50  per  dozen  up. 

The  market  is  ruling  lirm  and  active 
on  live  poultry,  with  extra  heavy  fowls 
selling  up  to  25(fH'6c  and  smaller  sizes 
at  23fi'24c.  Spring  chickens,  when 
extra  <iuality,  also  bring  2i»^26c,  with 
fair  to  crood  selling  at  :.'2@24c.  Ducks 
continue  lirm  al  22&2Sc  and  geese  at 
25^'2Sc,  but  turkeys  are  somewhat 
easier  at   27 'fr  :'.(•. 

\  <'g<-<alil*'M 

As  was  reported  in  these  columns  last 
week,  potatoes  receive  very  little  at- 
tention from  the  trade  durini^  the 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  holidays, 
and  very  little  trading  has  been  done. 
The  supplie.i,  while  still  light,  show  an 
increase  ovor  a  week  ago,  when  there 
•were  onlv  27  cars  of  potatoes  on  the 
ileliyery  "tracks  of  both  the  Pennsyl- 
vafTla  and  the  Keading  Ilailroads.  To- 
day tliere  were  ■»:'.  cars  on  hand.  This 
is  a  very  small  number  for  the  season. 
Pennsylvania  potatoes  show  no  change, 
selling  at  $2,301/2.60  per  cwt,  while 
New  York  State  stock  brings  from 
$2. 20  (a  2.40  per  cwt.  Nearby  Jersey 
stock  haule'!  in  by  farmed  is  still  sell- 
ing at  75(a90c   per    %    bu.    bjjisket. 

S'weet  potatoes  continue  fn  light  sup- 
ply and  meet  a  fair  a>mand.  New  .ler- 
sev  stock  is  selling  at  $l.25(g)1.40  per 
bushel  basket  for  best  stock,  with  poor 
grades  on  down  as  low  as  $1.10.  Mary- 
land arid  Delaware  stock  in  bushel 
hlimpers  has  been  in  verv  light  supply 
ai)d  IS  selling  at  $].6.">  r^j  i.s.".  for  primes, 
•with  setonds  at  $1.10rtj  1.25.  There  is 
no  change  to  note  in  Marrow  dried 
beans  which  are  selling  at  $16  per  cwt. 
The  Pea  ami  Medium  beans,  however, 
are  more  plentifnl.  and  a  little  lower, 
now  selling  at  $14.:;..'^fi  I4.5ti  per  cwi. 
The  Ued  Kidneys  are  also  lower,  bring- 
ing the  .•^ame  prices  as  the  pea  and 
medium  beans.  .Strictly  fancy  green 
Florida  beans  are  in  very  light  supply, 
and  such  would  readily  draw  $."j(fi6  per 
hamper.  There  are  still,  however, 
plenty  of  the  poor  old  beans  here,  some 
of  which  sliow  ilie  effects  of  frost. 
These  are  selling  at  very  irregular 
prices,  ranging  from  $1  on  up  to  $3. 
Pennsylvania  and  N'ew  .Jersey  winter 
beets  &^re  in  light  s\u'l>l.v  and  meet  a 
steady  demand  at  $31^1  :!.r.O  per  barrel. 
Bunch  beets  are  also  lirm  and  active 
at  $:!fi;;i.aO  per  100.  Krussel  sprouts 
are  very  scarce  and  bring  good  prices 
when  fa'K  v,  some  Dong  Island  stock 
selling  at  "20c  per  quart,  with  others 
at  16c  up.  California  brussel  sprouts 
are  mostly  poor,  liest  arc  selling  at 
$10  per  lOO-quart  drum.  Carrots  are 
plentiful,  but  steady,  at  $2«u2.r)0  per 
barrel,  with  bunched  bringing  J2«tfU 
per  100. 

Cabbage  is  again  in  very  light  supply 
and  much  higher,  and  the  prospeits 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  market  will 
still  go  higher.  Best  green  Danish  is 
now  drawing  |.".0  per  ton.  with  other 
grades  from  ?iri  up.  i.\  few  Florida 
cucumbers  are  arriving  and  selling  at 
$5@.">..'.0  per  box  for  best,  with  No.  2s 
at  $:!..'JO(}j  4.  Hothouse  cucumbers  con; 
tinue  steady.  Init  lirm,  at  7r)Cfi  $1.2> 
per  dozen.  The  celery  market  appears 
to  be  rather  weak.  Supplies  have  been 
quite  plentiful,  and  .some  of  th<»  stock 
is  rather  poor.  Best  washed  bunches 
si"re  sealing  at  50(S;fiOc.  with  lower 
grades  at  2.t<?«'3.'jc.  Pennsylvania  celery 
has  been  meeting  :i  ready  outlet  at 
12(f»20c  per  hunch.  Kgg-plants  are  not 
bringing  as  high  i)rices  as  they  did  a 
week  ago,  but  still  command  from 
$:',fii.".  per  crate.  Horseradish  is  rather 
scarce  and  bringing  good  prices,  rang- 
ing from  5"'<^'i  per  barrel.  Dettuce 
continues  very  aluindant  and  low  prices 
have  been  prev.-iiling  for  several  dayrf, 
best  Florida  in  hampers  selling  at  $1. 
with  California  boxes  also  selling  at 
$1  Indications  are  that  the  lettuce 
market  will  do  better  very  soon.  Fancy 
hothouse  mushrooms  hftvo  been  meet- 
ing an  active  market  at  $1@1.50  per 
3-pound   basket. 

The  onion  market  appears  to  bo 
weaker.  While  supplies  are  not  heavy, 
the  demiind  has  been  light,  and  sup- 
plies have  not  been  cleaning  up.  Rest 
yellow  ot)ioiis  are  now  selling  at  $2.7-' 
f»)2.xr>  per  lOO-jiouml  ."acks.  There  are 
quite  .-i  number  of  oniotr-  on  the  mar- 
ket which  ha\f  boon  frozen,  some  of 
fhein  quite  h.idly.  and  these  have  been 
sellinjc  from  $2  per  sack  on  down.  "  ith 
Sonne  No.  3s  as  low  as  $1.  T'arsnips  are 
in  moderate  stipply  and  meeting  a  fair 
demand  at  .'iT.  fi  f.^c  per  basket.  Thfre 
are  but  very  few  peas  on  the  market 
and  fancy  command  extreme  prbes. 
Home  Fl^rldas  here  sold  as  high  as  17 
for  a  bushel  hamper,  while  Caiifornl.T 
peas  are  .'••elllng  at  $10fJj)12  per  smnll 
drum.  Parsley  Is  more  plentiful  and  a 
little  lower,  selling  at  |5(f?6  per  barrel. 
Radis'hes    continue    lirm    at    $2. 50*^)3. r.O 
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per  hundred,  with  supplies  very  light. 
I'eppers  took  iiuite  a  big  drop  last 
week,  and  instead  of  bringing  $1  i>er 
tr.'ite,  $Q  is  extreme  top,  and  few  reach 
this  price,  most  sales  being  made  at 
$4@4.50.  Shallots  are  a  little  hlfrher 
than  last  week,  now  eellinK  at  |8.50(^ 
4.5(5  per  barrel.  Norfolk  spinach  has 
been  very  scarce,  and  a  car,  which  ar- 
I'ived  here  early  this  week,  sold  at 
$5.50  per  barrel.  Norfolk  kale  is  bring- 
ing all  the  way  from  $2ra2.5»>  per  bar- 
rel, the  lower  pi-ice  being  for  frozen 
stock 

There  is  very  little  squash  on  the 
market  and  prices  are  ranging  from 
$3^4  per  crate.  Nearby  turnips  con- 
tinue steady  at  35(ii'50c  per  basket  for 
whites.  The  yellow  Pennsylvania  turnip 
is  very  scarce,  and  when  here,  has  been 
(Hawing  from  •J0c(fi$8  per  basket, 
t^anadian  rutabagas  are  liim  at  $1(&'1.25 
per  i-Wt.  for  med.uin  sized  stock.  There 
are  but  very  few  tomatoes  here  at  the 
present  time,  and  good,  fancy,  hard, 
ripe  .'itock  is  selling  at  ^3.50  i{D  4.50  per 
crate  for  the  fancy  144  size,  while  the 
choice  ISOs  are  selling  al  $2.50@3.50 
per  crate.  Hot-house  tomatoes  are  also 
in  light  supply  and  firm  at  25^i'27V4c 
per  pound  for  best  stock,  with  No.  2 
tomatoes  selling  from  ]5(@)20c  per 
pound.  Watercress  continues  in  li^ht 
supply  and  is  selling  around  $2.50  per 
100  bunches. 

Frulta 

The  receipts  of  apples  continue  very 
light  for  the  i)eriod  of  tlie  year,  as  the 
daily  offerings  are  only  above  live  to 
eight  cars.  The  cold  weather  prevail- 
ing has  interfered  with  the  movement 
tbi.s  week,  but  the  market  rules  steady 
and  piactlcally  unchanged  from  last 
week.  The  range  of  values  on  the  vari- 
ous varieties  is  about  as  follows:  liald- 
wins,  $3.50@5.50;  Ben  Davis,  $:!'&>4.26; 
Black  Bens,  $3  #4.50;  Black  Twigs, 
$3.50ff5.25;  Ganos.  $3@4.50;  Greenings, 
$3.50Ji  r..,-,0;  Kings,  $3.50(fi'5.50;  Hub- 
bardsons,  $3.50  4  5.25;  Starks,  $3.50^ 
4.50;  Spys.  $3.50 (iu) 5.50;  Snows,  $4<&;5.50; 
•Stayman  Winesap.s,  $4$i'6.25; 
Ounce.  $10r5;  York  Imperials, 
Winesaps,  $3.50^5.25;  Home 
$5@6.50  The  box  apples  continue  in 
quite  free  supply  with  prices  steady 
and  unchanged  generally  and  ranging 
about  as  follows:  Home 
(g)2;  Delicious,  $2ra;2.50; 
$1.50 '^2. 10;  .Jonathans, 
Winesaps,    $1.75 (&. 2.25. 

The  only  pears  now  being  offered  are 
Kieffers.  and  these  are  meeting  a  rather 
.slow  demand  unless  strictly 
which  command  $3.50  per  barrel, 
some  No.  2's  are  selling  down 
The  light  remaining  stocks  of  cr 
ries  are  closing  veiy  firm,  best  bringing 
.Slo-fiilG  per  barrel,  with  others  trom 
$12&14.  California  strawberries  are  not 
bringing  such  extreme  prices  as  they 
did  a  week  ago,  when  they  sold  up  to 
tiOc  per  i^int.  While  an  occasional  few 
now  selling  at  45(g/50c  per  pint,  most 
sales  are  being  made  at  35@40c,  with 
others  as  low  as   25c. 

There  are  very  few  arriv;»ls  of 
strictly  fancy  fresh,  new-laid  eggs 
coming  and  the  market  Is  very  firm 
and  higher,  with  demand  greater  than 
the  supplies  even  at  the  advance. 
Nearby  firsts  are  selling  at  59ii.66c  per 
dozen  and  current  receipts  at  5Sc,  with 
seconds  at  48fet)52c.  Western  fresh  eggs 
are  also  selling  at  5«<&>60c  per  dozen. 
J-ancy  selected,  well-graded  and  care- 
fully candled  eggs  are  Jobbing  nut  -iit 
(!7®68c  per  dozen,  with  occasionally  a 
small  premium  being  made  over  these 
prices. 
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New    iork    City.    Dec.    31,    1917. 

.\11  grades  of  butter  firm.  Rest  grades 
scarce.  Cheese  market  improved.  Kggs 
higher.  Dressed  fowls  firrn  but  tur- 
keys v.eak.  Little  trading  in  fruits 
and    vegetables. 

Buttei- — rreameiy,  extras  (92  score), 
per  pound.  50>*;c;  higher  score,  SlOc 
."D^c;  thirds  to  firsts,  39r«M9>^c  state 
dairy.    38'&)49c;    ladles,    34(6  37c. 

(^heese— Flats,  specials.  24 '^c;  do., 
colored,    23%c;    prime,   22Vifi'23c. 

Eggs— Fresh  gathered  extras.  t;.TfD64'-; 
extra  firsts.  62c;  nearby  white,  line  to 
fancy,  72ffi>74c:  ordinary  to  good,  i2f(D 
66e;    browns.    6.'>c. 

Dressed  Poultry  —  Philadelphia  and 
Dong  Island  broilers,  fancy,  3S'fi)40c; 
ol<l  roosters.  21c;  squabs,  "  $2.75  (g)7. 25 
per  dozen.  Spring  ducks,  per  lb.,  25f(() 
2«c:    turkeys,    fresh    killed,    34c. 

Vegetables  antl  Greens— P.eets  bbl  , 
$2.25<fi4.  Onions  per  lOfl-lb.  bag.  $1^ 
3.75.  Potatoes.  .Jersey,  $1.83(f;;2.50  per 
100  lb.«.;  state  .nnd  western.  $2.25(f/' 
2. .10   )er   100  lbs.     Carrots.   $2(fi)3..'-.0   bbl. 

i.Xpples— McTntosh.  $4(fD7;  York  Imper- 
ial. $4«»'5.50:  Twenty  Ounce.  $4«5.50; 
King,    $4(f?5.5n:    Baldwin.    $:!.50fi  5.50. 


I<.\\C'.%STKH    PKOniTCE: 


T.nncnster.  r<r-c   31.   1917 

.■\  record  » rowd  of  patronn  nt  this 
morning's  m.irket  found  eggs  over- 
nbtindanf  and  butter  Peame  Butter 
broiipht  RB  to  5«c  per  pound.  The  sup- 
ply af  chickens  waR  larce.  but  tbev 
were  held  at  Xmae  prices.  rangln<r 
from  $1.2K  to  $1.^0.  Onlv  a  verv  few 
turkeys  were  on  disnl.nv  and  there  was 
no  dem.ind    for  them 

Putter  nnd  Ktrgs.— Creamery  hatter. 
n.Tffri.'SSc  per  lb:  countrv  butter,  R!?'3>S8c- 
fresh  eees.  RS(fi60R  per  dojien;  storage 
ccGTS.    4.';c;    western    eggs.    4F>c. 

Poultry.— Dressed  old  chickens,  $1.2B«f?> 
1.7B;  firpssed  younpr  chickens.  11  »n»^ 
1.2R:  live  chickens.  «1.7r,®8  p^r  pair: 
live    o'.i    ''hickens.    3.'ir    per    lb. 

VeTet-'hipH  nnd  Fruits —Snina'-h.  •»0c 
hf  nV-  ne-  tiirnlpw,  T5c  lif  ok:  pofjito^" 
T>(^2(\r  hf  pk;  do.  $1(fi>1.35  i»er  bo- 
sweet  potatoes.  s»  hf  nk;  cahhare  r.f? 
i«c  head:  errolant  SWlOe  each-  enull- 
towfti^  in(fj>20c  head:  lettuce,  5*?M9c 
' '»ad:  lima  beans  15:c  pt;  apnles.  20';?)30c 
hf  pk:    pears.   20(fi)?»;c  hf  pk 

Grain  Mnrket — MllUntr  wheat  «■>• 
dimp    wheat,    $1.80;    new    corn.    fl.lS: 


rye,  $1.«5;  oats,  65c;  No.  1  timothy  hay, 
$23;  clover  hay,  $18;  wheat  straw,  $12; 
oat   straw,    $10. 

Miscellaneous. — ^Mincemeat,  16c  lb; 
cornmeal,  40c  qt;  ponhaus,  10(S'12c  lb; 
applebutter,    15c  pt;   homin,   6c  pt. 


YUHK   PRODUCE    MARKBTS 


York,  Pa.,  Dec.  31,  1917. 

Marke>t  conditions  were  unchanged 
last  week  except  the  usual  slack  after 
a  holiday  trade  This  was  not  as  notic  e- 
able  as  it  Is  sometimes,  as  the  Christ- 
mas buying  was  not  as  heavy  as  gen- 
erally. For  this  reason  the  reaction 
was  not  as  great. 

Kgga.— 56(^1  60c    per   dozen. 

Butter. -Country,  50@54c  lb;  separa- 
tor,   55(^5sc;    milk,    10c   qt. 

Poultry. — Hens,  18c  lb,  dressed;  76c@ 
$2  eafh. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  12'Jr20c  hf  pk; 
75c(U$1.25  per  bu;  cabbage,  SfJiJlOc  hd; 
lettuce,  5 ft)  15c  hd:  beets,  5c  box;  rad- 
ishes, 6c  bch;  onions,  12c  box;  25@30c 
hf  pk;  lima  beans,  35c  qt;  soup  beans, 
:Mc@40c  qt;  celery,  5#10c  a  stalk; 
turnips,  20@25c  hf  pk;  eggplants,  H^g) 
10c  ea;   cornmeal,   10&'12c  qt. 

Fruit. — (.\pples,  12c@4ac  hf  pk;  pear;^ 
.-.''a' 10c    box;    15<§)25c   hf   pk. 

Retail  Grain  Market.— Wheat,  $2.25; 
corn,  ^  2;  oats.  90c;  rye,  $1.90;  bran,  $2.30 
per   cwt;"  middlings,    $3    per    cwt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market.  —  Wheat, 
$2.08;  corn,  $1.60;  oats,  70<.:  rye,  $1.4(f; 
bran,  $38@40  per  ton.  middlings,  $50@ 
5S   per   ton. 


PHIL..\X»l!:i..PHIA    I.IVli:   STOCK 


Philadelphia,    Dec.    31,    1917. 

Beef  Cattle — blipplies  of  desjrable 
stock  were  only  moderate  and  ■values 
generally  were  firml'y  maintained,  with 
prices  of  some  kinds  siiowing  an  ad- 
vance. 

Steers,  best,  $12.50@/13.50;  fair  to 
good.  $11(1/12.50;  common,  $10(g)ll; 
bulls,  $8(?i"10;  extra  choice,  higher; 
cows,  fat,  per  lb.,  8@9.50c;  extra 
choice,  higher;  medium,  per  lb.,  6.50(rf 
8c;  ordinary,  per  lb.,  5 @ 6.50c;  calves, 
exceptional  lots,  $17^17.50;  good  to 
choice,  $15.50@16.50;  medium,  $11(S;13; 
common,  $7.50(ri>8.50;  Tennessee  and 
southern,   $8(^16. 

Sheep  and  Lambs — The  market  for 
sheep  ruled  firm,  with  a  good  inquiry 
that  kept  the  offerings  of  desirable 
stock  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  The  mar- 
ket for  lambs  was  showing  some  im- 
provement. Outside  advTces  were 
stronger,  and  with  a  more  active  in- 
quiry and  only  moderate  supplies  val- 
ues   generally    were    maintained. 

.Sheep — Wethers,  extra,  $12.50^13; 
good  to  choice,  $10.50011.50;  medium, 
$S<5)9;  common.  $6@7;  ewes,  heavy,  fat, 
$10;60$i>  11.50.  Lambs— Choice,  $17.50® 
17.75;  do,  medium,  $16(g)16.50;  inferior, 
$14(£il5. 

Hogs— The  market  ruled  steady  under 
moderate  supplies  and  a  fair  demand, 
quotations  for  best  western.  $18.50@ 
18.75. 

ly  and  prices  favored  buyers.  Other 
descriptions  were  firmly  held,  with  de- 
mand   fairly    active. 

Sf-^ers,  15 @ 21c;  heifers,  14(Oil8c;  cows, 
10(g) He;  calves,  23(fi24c;  southern  and 
barnyards,  17(»«19c;  countiy  dressed, 
20(&i22c;  she«p,  22c;  do.  extras,  23c; 
lambs,  26c;  do,  extras.  27c;  hogs,  24c. 


PHIL.A>UL:L,l'HiA    HAY    A.\U    URAIX 


mixed,    $26 
2  do,   ligrht 


I'hiladelphia,   Dec.   31,   1917. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw.— Receipts,  792 
tons  of  bay  and  6  cars  of  straw.  Only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  lecelpts  of 
hay  was  for  local  use  and  the  market 
was  in  good  shape  and  Hrm,  with  sup- 
idies  well  under  control.  Straw  was  in 
fair  request  and  values  were  steadily 
maintained.     Quotations: 

Timothy  hav,  according  to  location- 
No.  1,  large  bales,  $28(&' 28.50;  No.  1. 
small  bales.  $2H^28.50;  No.  2,  $26(5)27; 
No.  3,  $23(fi/24.50;  sample,  $19er)21:  no 
grade.   $15(h' 17. 

Clover-mixod  Hay. — Light 
r»»27;  No.  1  do,  $25^26;  No. 
mixed,    $22(&2o. 

Straw. — No.  1  straight  rye,  $17.50;  No. 
2  do,  $16.50(ei'17;  No.  1  tangled  rye,  $16 
C(i.  16.50;  No.  2  do,  $15(&/15.50;  No.  1 
wheat  straw.  $15 ©15.50;  No.  2  do,  $14 
((*14..'>0;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $15.50;  No.  2 
«lo,   $14^14.50. 

Bran.— There  w^as  little  trading  and 
values  were  largely  nominal,  quota- 
tions: 

Soft  winter  bran,  in  100-lb. 
per  ton.  nominal;  spring  bran, 
lb.  sacks  per  ton,  $44.58^45. 

Wheat.— No.   2.   red,   $2.25, 

Corn. — Nominal. 

Oats. — No.  2,  91«i)92c;  standard  white, 
90«4cto91c. 

Rye. — Nearby,    as   to   quality,    $1.80. 


sacks, 
in    100- 
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New    York    City.    T>«>c.    31,    1917. 

Feed.— The  general  market  situation 
'ild  not  chanee  to  any  extent  on  Satur- 
r«ay.  No  prices  were  avallahl»>.  mills 
being  out  of  the  market.  Business 
w.i<?  confined  emtlrcly  to  the  filling  of 
old  contracts  with  dellverv  made  as 
rapidly  as  possible  iindpr  existing  traf- 
flf  conditions.  Th*  n<^v«vnmpnt'.«i  price 
on  western  bran  Is  137. S5  per  ton,  but 
'io  business  has  been  heard  at  this 
fleiirf  On  this  basts  city  grades  should 
also  be  redticed  about  $10  a  ton.  The 
flour  m.nrkef  i<5  very  unsettled,  and  no 
prices  h'\f>  b<>eK  e<»tahllshed  to  con- 
form with  t1<e  Food  Administration's 
rnllnec.  tr^  untl!  s  market  level  Is 
reached  p)I11s  will  not  l>e  able  to  de- 
terniln''    the    vnlue    of   feed. 

TTny  and  Str-^w. — The  market  l«  still 
Improvlner.  Offerings  are  light  at 
Thlrtv-tblrd  street,  and  prices  there  are 
f./^„,|«»c,•r,1.^v  higher  than  In  Brooklvn. 
We  hear  of  a  few  sales  at  Thlrty-tblr  l 
street  above  our  top  nuotatlons.  hut  th- 
hulk  of  the  hay  is  being  unloaded  in 
Ttrook^rn.  ami  there  sHling  ralues 
avernre  nearer  onr  Inside  than  owr  out- 
side fif^mrtm. 


January  5,  1918. 


Wheat.— No.  2.  red,  $2.25. 

Corn. — No.  3,  yellow,  $1.92  per  bushel. 

Oats.— No    2,    white.    93c;    No.    3.    y2c. 


PITTSBIJRUM   HAV    AND  CiU.\IAi 


Pittsburgh.  Pa-.,   Dec.  29.  1JH7. 

Hay— Hay  market  continues  in  a 
healthy  condition,  receipts  on  the 
Pennsylvania  being  extremely  light. 
Arrivals  a  little  heavier  on  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  and  the  B.  K.  &  P. 
Ry.  Clover  and  clover  mixed  continue 
scarce  at  all  terminals  and  readily 
placed   at   top   quotations. 

No.  1  timothy,  $29.50(g)30:  No.  2  tim- 
othy, $27^27.50;  No.  3  timothy.  |24.5»rg> 
25;  No.  1  ligiit  mixed,  $28 @ 28.50;  No.  1 
clover  mixed,  $29i&30;  No.  2  clover 
mixed.  $26 #28;  No.  1  clover,  $29(^30; 
No..  2    clover,    $26^28. 

Straw — No  straw  arriving  while  there 
is  an  urgent  demand  for  same;  market 
advancing. 

No.  1  oat,  $13.76(8)14;  No.  2,  $13.50^ 
13.75;  No.  1  wheat,  $12.75(&/13;  No.  2, 
$12.25(§)12.75;  No.  1  rye,  $13.75'®  14.00; 
No.    2,    $12.60®  13. 

Ear  Corn— Light  arrivals  coupled 
with  fair  demand  have  given  the  mar- 
ket   a    better    feieling. 

New  No.  2  yellow,  $1.56(g)1.57;  No.  3 
yellow,  $1.50&1.53. 

Oats— Supply  is  very  meager,  demand 
urgent,    mar.ivet    strong. 

No.  2.  white,  88(&)88%c;  standard, 
87Vic;   No.    .'5   white,    86(a)86V4c. 


PHILADELPHIA    D.%IRV   MAKKKT 


Philadelphia,   Dec.   31.    1917. 

Butter.— The  market  ruled  firm  on 
high-grade  stock,  offerings  of  which 
were  light.  Defhand,  while  not  active, 
was  full.v  e<iual  to  the  offerings  of  this 
des(  ription.  The  bulk  of  the  moderate 
offerings  of  solid-packed  creamery  was 
of  the  under  grades,  which  were  quiet 
at  Inside  prices.  Fa.ncy  prints  were 
scarce  and  flrpi,  with  demand  fairly 
actiVe,  but  un*at4;ra<?tlve  stock  sold 
slowly  and   was  Irregular  in  value. 

Western,  fresh,  solid-packed  cream- 
ery, extra,  50c;  high-scoring  goods,  .'/I 
^52c;  extra  firsts,  48®49c;  firsts,  45@ 
47c;  seconds,  41(g)43c;  sweet  creamery, 
extra,  51c;  iinder  grades,  .48 (&: 50c:  held 
creamery,  good  to  choice,  44(SI)46c;  do, 
ordinary,  40(g)42c;  nearby  prints,  fancy, 
54c;  average  extra,  61®  5  3c;  firsts, 
47(@)49c;  seconds,  42@)43c;  special 
brands  jobbing  at  55#57c. 

Cheese. — The  market  was  quiet  and 
unchanged  with  ample  offerings. 

New  York,  full  cream  fancy.  .Tune, 
25c;  specials  higher;  do,  fresh  made, 
best  22%@23c;  do,  fair  to  good.  22(8 
22%c. 


NEW    YOrtK    >1!LK    M.4.RKEr 


New  York  City,  N.  Y..  Dec.  30,  1917. 
Supply  is  easy,  with  demand  moder- 
ate. The  Fe/tleral  Milk  Commissiiip  will 
announce  rates  on  Monday,  De~'embcr 
31,  for  the  producer  and  the  distributor. 
Mr.    .Jordan,    the    chairman,    states    that 

return  to  the  producer  and  distributor 
is  being  done  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  consumer.  The  Commission  ex- 
pects to  continue  its  work  after  nam- 
ing prices.  Committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  consider  means  of  eliminat- 
ing wasteful  practices  and  methods. 
Owing  to  the  early  date  of  this  report, 
statement  of  receipts  for  this  week  is 
impossible. 


TOB.\C<  O    MARKKT 


The  New  Year  dawns  bright  up(in 
Pennsylvania  tobacco  interests,  at  least 
from  the  Mtandpojn(  of  the  groV'er. 
After  a  season  fraliglit  with  vicissi- 
tudes, the  situation  at  present  is  far 
better  than  usual  and  such  as  to  en- 
courage growers  to  plan  for  larger  and 
better  results  during  the  coming  year. 
The  one  great  mistake  of  the  year  was 
by  those  who  sold  the  result"  of  their 
season's  labor  too  early,  before  values 
were  established.  All  should  note  now 
that  valuations  of  practically  all  com- 
modities are  upon  the  average  of  loi) 
per  cent  above  two  years  aao  an<l  ac- 
cordingly price  their  products  as  well 
as    their    farms.. 

Sales  were  few  during  the  holidiiy 
season  and  even  before  then  there  was 
considerable  activity.  Roads  have  been 
blockaded  by  mud  and  snow  and  thus 
not  j)ractlcal  for  automobiles,  which 
are  almost  universally  used  by  buyers; 
however,  some  sales  were  reported, 
the  same  ranging  from  28  to  .'.'>  per  cert 
tor  sound  tobacco  of  good  quality,  and 
some  $10  less  for  hail  cut  and  frosted 
The  price  at  wiiieh  the  latter  Is  selling 
is  rather  above  expectation.— H.  !•; 
Tweed,    Dec.    31,    1!H7. 


GOVK,R.\lHKXT  HirVS    \ITK\TKS 


Secretary  Houston  announced  on  De- 
cember 29  that  arrang^ements  have  been 
completed  for  the  porchase  of  about 
100,000  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  Chile 
for  the  use  of  farmers.  Tt  is  expected 
that  about  18,.000  tons  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  at  the  seaboard  during  Janu- 
ary, and  that  the  remainder  of  the  full 
amount  will  come  along  for  the  follow- 
ing months.  It  Is  expected  that  this 
material  will  be  sold  at  a  price  of  about 
$75  per  ton  on  board  cars  at  seabo.ard. 
Farmers  will  have  to  pay  freight  from 
the  seaboard  ports.  The  material  will 
be  sold  only  to  farmers  for  their  own 
use.  and  in  amoonta  based  ur>on  the 
amounts  used  last  year.  Full  directions 
on  methods  of  making  sale  will  be 
given  later. 


Grasses  ani  LeRumlnous  Crops  in 
New  York  .State,  Bulletin  No.  87.  Pub- 
lished hv  the  New  York  State  depart- 
ment of  ArriCQlture,  Albany,  N.  T. — 
This  work  contains  280  pages  and  is 
well  Illustrated.  Tt  describes  fullv  the 
different  grasses  a'v*  logames  wk4rh 
are  grown  In  New  York,  together  with 
directions  for  growlnic,  harvesting  aad 
using.  Tt  also  discusses  tiM  ia.<««ets  and 
diseases  to  which  the  dilTerent  sp'^He*' 
are  RObj»ct. 


TRACTOR  LUBRICATION 

(Continued   from   Page   7.) 

By  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  to- 
i^ether  you  can  make  fire.  It  is  not 
h:ird  to  imagine  the  heat  that  would 
he  generated  by  raetal-to-metal  con- 
tact of  the  cranlc  shaft  and  bearings 
when  the  former  is  revolving  at  the 
rate  of,  say,  900  to  1,250  or  more 
rt'volutions  per  minute.  Bearings 
differ  widely  in  shape  and  size  and 
are  lubricated  by  diffei-ent  methods, 
according  to  the  oil  system  employed 
in  the  engine.  The  use  of  an  oil 
of  poor  quality  or  incorrect  body  may 
result  in  worn  main  or  connecting 
rod  hearings,  piston  pins,  crank  shaft 
or  crank  pins.  You  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  oil  you  use  will  amply 
protect  all  these  bearing  surfaces 
against  ruthless  wear. 

Determining  Grade  of  Oil 

What  is  the  lubricating  system 
employed  on  your  tractor?  Engi- 
neers have  classified  these  systems? 
under  five  main  heads.  You  should 
use  an  oil  that  Is  suited  to  the  sys- 
tem employed.  Suppose,  for  example, 
your  tractor  has  full  force  feed  lubri- 
cation. Here  the  oil  is  supplied  by 
direct  pressure  to  the  main  t'rictional 
points,  including  wrist  pins.  Such  a 
system  permits  the  use  of  a  relative- 
ly heavier  oil,  rich  in  lubricating 
quality.  Again,  if  your  tractor  has  a 
lubricating  system  in  which  the  oil 
pipes  are  exposed  to  atmospheric 
temperatures,  the  cold  test  qualities 
of  the  lubricant  must  be  taken  into 
account.  The  oil  you  use  should  be 
adapted  to  the  lubricating  system  of 
your  tractor. 

The  construction  of  the  engine; 
horizontal,  vertical  or  V-type  cylin- 
der arrangement;  two-  or  four-stroke 
cycle;  bore  and  stroke;  valve  con- 
struction, size  and  location;  number 
and  fit  of  piston  rings;  piston  design 
and  composition;  piston  clearance; 
water  ccoling  system  (pump  or 
Thermo-Syphon) ;  engine  speed  and 
climatic  conditions — all  must  be  con- 
sidered. For  best  results,  the  oil  you 
use  mu.st  meet  these  conditions  with 
scientific  exactness. 

The  determination,  then,  of  the 
correct  oil  for  any  tractor  requires 
a  highly  technical  knowledge  of 
lubricants  and  their  properties,  and 
an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  gas  en- 
gine construction  and  operation,  com- 
bined with  broad  practical  experi- 
(^nce.  Such  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence the  tractor  owner  cannot  be 
expected  to  have.  How  then  can  the 
tractor  owner  meet  the  lubrication 
problem  his  machine  presents?  Here 
is  the  answer. 

When  you  buy  oil,  make  the  dealer 
or  salesman  show  you  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  reliable  lubricant 
manufacturer  that  the  grade  of  oil 
the  manufacturer  recommends  meets 
•he  lubricating  requirements  of  your 
type  of  tractor  machine  with  scien- 
liflc  exactness.  And  be  ^tire  of  the 
manufacturer's  standing  in  the  lubri- 
cation field.  Be  sure  that  he  is 
qualified  to  make  an  authoritative 
recommendation.  Have  it  proved  to 
your  complete  satisfaction  by  actual 
flemonstratlon,  if  you  will,  that  this 
oil  will  give  maximum  lubricating 
efficiency  and  lowest  maintenance 
« ost. 

Don't  be  misled  by  oil  tests.  An 
actual  service  test  with  the  oil  being 
used  in  the  crank-case  of  your  trac- 
tor, or  other  tractors  of  similar  make 
;ind  model,  is  the  safest  gui<le  to  cor- 
rect lubrication.  In  many  instances 
it  will  be  found  that  the  tractor 
I'lanufi'.ot'irer   either    in    his   instruc- 


tion book,  or  by  means  of  a  plate 
attached  to  the  engine,  recommends 
the  use  of  a  certain  brand  and  grade 
of  oil.  In  such  instances  it  is  ad- 
visable to  follow  the  tractor  manu- 
facturer's advice.  The  tractor  manu- 
facturer wants  his  machines  to  make 
good.  He  wants  to  get  the  maximum 
of  economical  service  from  them.  He 
realizes  the  vital  importance  of  cor- 
rect lubrication.  Hence  the  recom- 
mendation plates  and  the  suggestions 
in   the  instruction  book. 

Be  guided  by  service  rather  than 
market  price.  Pennies  saved  in  buy- 
ing lubricating  oil  are  danger  pen- 
nies. They  jeopardize  yoUr  tractor 
dollars.  They  lead  to  heavy  fuel 
bills,  premature  engine  wear  with  its 
attendant  repairs  and  Joss  of  time 
and  money.  The  difference  in  cost 
between  the  poorest  lubricating  oil 
and  the  best  lubricating  oil  is  small. 
Is  that  small  first  saving  worth 
■^'hile?  It  can  easily  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  the  smoothly-running 
tractor  season  and  a  season  free  from 
repairs,  instead  of  overhauling  and 
replacing  of  broken  parts.  If  you 
start  the  season  with  wrong  bodied 
oil,  or  poor  quality  oil,  you  are  like- 
ly to  finish  it  with  your  tractor  in 
the  repair  shop.  A  single  year's  use 
may  see  your  tractor  seriously  re- 
duced in  value — reduced  in  working 
efficiency — reduced   In   serviceability. 

Conservation 

Here  are  two  more  reasons  why 
correct  lubrication  should  be  of  vital 
interest  to  you.  First,  vast  quanti- 
ties of  petroleum  products  are  re- 
quired to  wage  war.  The  available 
eupply  can  best  be  conserved  by 
being  guided  by  science  and  experi- 
ence. "Do  your  bit"  to  conserve  fuel, 
oil  and  machinery.  Second,  the  na- 
tion has  called  upon  you  to  increase 
crops.  Help  is  scarce.  More  and 
more  crops  must  be  raised  and  hand- 
led by  machinery.  More  tractors 
will  be  used  this  year  and  next  year 
than  ever  before.  These  tractors  will 
be  worked  harder  than  ever  before 
Protect  them.  The  repair  shop  is  no 
place  for  a  tractor  that  should  be 
harvesting  grain  sorely  needed  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  vital  plea  to  the  American 
farmers  is  this:  Cut  down  tractor 
repairs  so  that  we  can  speed  up  the 
nation's  crops.  This  is  no  year  to 
slow  down  farm  work  thru  time 
loss  caused  by  unnecessary  repairs 
and  cleaning  out  of  excess  carbon. 
The  war  sharply  intensifies  the  need 
for   continued    tractor   operation. 

When  you  consider  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  record  among  manufac- 
turers, users,  garages  and  repair 
shops,  that  approximately  50  percent 
of  all  Internal  combustion  engine 
troubles  are  caused  by  faulty  lubri- 
cation, then  the  absolute  necessity 
for  your  using;  an  oil  that  meets  the 
needs  of  your  tractor  with  scien- 
tific exactness  is  readily  apparent. 
You  bought  a  tractor  that  .suits  your 
needs.  Buy  an  oil  that  suits  your 
tractor.  Correct  lubrication  is  an 
investment.  Make  your  luhricyting 
oil  pay  you  a  cash  dividend  on  every 
acre. 


SOKE  OPERATING  TROUBLE 


We  have  had  a  three-wheel  8-16 
tractor  In  use  this  past  season.  Our 
success  has  been  curtailed  by  lack 
of  a  man  who  understands  the  oper- 
ation of  the  machine.  We  have  had 
difficulty  in  starting  the  motor,  but 
we  believe  if  operated  right,  it  will 
do  the  work  of  six  horses  with  the 
host  results. — William  Bray,  North- 
ampton Co.,  Pa. 
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Built  to  work  in  the  East  and  to  handle  Ih.-sile    hilLi,  the  rocks,   the  soft  land,  the 

hard  land.  nii<l  all  the  other  diffi-ulli -s  thil  ;ir:'  foun  1  o;i  o  i.- oa.itern  farms.  Tlie  Chaae 
Tracforiioes  the  work.  It's  the  U^nt  all  rn-j-i  1  farai  tool  ev.y:  ma  le.  It  it  not  built  tO 
sell  at  a  price  but  is  mode  ixt  operate  under  the  coniitions  on  your  fariu. 

CHASE 

FA.R.1VI 

TRACTOR 

The  farm  tractor  offers  the  only  solution  for  the  sbortaffc;  of  help  next  sprin«.  It  makes 
it  po8«il>le  for  one  man  to  do  the  work  ul  three  men  and  sii  horses.  The  C'Xis"  Tractor 
draws  two  Mint  h  plows— it  draws  a  three  section  spring  tooth— an  8  foot  dis:-.  It  acts 
.-13  a  roll  T  and  pulverizer.  It  pulla  a  hay  loader,  manure  spreader,  etc.  It  saws  wood,  b»ils 
hay,  cuts  ensil  i!<o,  etc.     You  cannot  get  along  without  it. 

Write  us  now  lo  get  all  ths  information  whil.'  tber?  is  yet  time — tlon't  wait  till  kter  is 
the  winter  and  then  find  out  that  the  liest  delivery  you  can  get  on  any  tractor  is  long  past 
May  1st,  an  I  yo  i  arj  left  out  and  your  spring  work  lost, 

IVriU  m  now  for  ilhtatrattd  JoUer. 

CHASE  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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11  The  Best  of  Tankage  11 

si  '•'51 

=  5    alioul<l  lie  ted  to  your  how.  l>on't  t  ike  a  ctianee  1 1 

=  1    anrtfeert  tljeni  poor  K)w-«ra(lein.itJri.iI.    Be  sure  5| 

II    o<  your  taakaxe  and  protect  your  stock  by  usIuk  1 1 

ll     Ideal    Digester    Tankage  j| 

11    Miule   from    ttip   tieRf    of  n'eat  senp.    carefully  =§ 

II    aterlKxed.     ir  you  arr  not  aathnml  wUh  renUts.  §§ 

1 1    we  will  return  your  money.    Order  now  while  5| 

1 1    we  can  Hupply  you.  H 

|i    Prices,  Feeding  Directions,  etc. .free  0:1  reiuert.  || 

=  s  s  s 

We  aha  make  "Ideal  Mem  || 

Scraps"    beat  for  increased  1 1 

tge  production  in    winter.  1 1 

Write  for  prices,  etc.  || 

')  IDEAL  RENDERING  GO  If 

NORTH   W.\I,ES,   P.V.  fl 
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REG.  U. 

<4.85 

MUNSON 
ARMY  LAST 

For  exact 

size  place 
toot  on  piece 
of  paper  and 
outline  with 
pencil.  Bend 
sketch  witli 
order  or  give 
alzc  of  old 
shoes. 

THE 
1  E.  Car.  ThM  Mi 


«.   ARMY    SHOES 


The  aame  Army 
Shoe  ••  now  in 
ua«  by  U.  S. 
Cover  rtmertt 

Sent  b|  prepatil  Pm^l 
Pdt  mranipt 

tl  price. 


AIM  NSTER 
BROWN 
SHOES 
Iw  Bift  and 
_  6*1$. 

QUALITY  STORE 
M»k(t  Stmtt,  WHminitm,  Del. 


STOP  WASTING  GRAIN  AND  HAY 

by  feetling  it  to  !ito<k 
that  is  out  of  condition. 
IDKAL  STOCK  TONIC 
will  s.ive  one-til  ird  of  ft«Ml 
hills,  condition  your 
.stm-k,  create  a  normal  ap- 
petite, relieve  hkle  bound, 
exterminate  worms,  pre- 
vent allnkinv  of  calvm. 
tliilli   T^A  A^      |)ro(|uce  mon:  and    richer 

?»^T?^ *■»"»-....    AmM      lullk,  produce  more    pork, 

prevent  hog  choler.i. 
5-n>.  box.  $l.2'<.     i.i-lb.  p«ll.  $4.59.     Special  (tr Ices 
onlp-i{er  r|uantltic<.    Satlifactlon  cu:ir:intee  I  or  money 
refunded.    Mall  orilers  iiromptiv  lllle  I 
I,il>cral  cc»mfnlKsi(»n  t.>  tiKentN. 
SampU'  (ir-il  ■. '■■ 'i:-i'il  inntlif  siri'   On    tin  r, //)(■.»■{   . 

I  DEAL  STOCK  TONIC  CO..  Mfes.  of  Dr.  Mariim'  MidlcMMi 

FMd  and  RMRtdiu,  1132  F^imrount  Ave.  Philadelprtia,  Pa. 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explain* 
bow  you  can  save 

mone/  on  Farm   Track   or   Road 
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BOUGHT 


One  of- our  customers  received 
$50  for  what  he  thought  worth 
$25.  Get  our  price  list. 
References 

DAVID  N.KNOrrS  SONS 

104  Callowhiit  St..    PhiU.,   Pa. 
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Go  Where  Land  Is  Low  Priced 

l..i«t  year  we  urgeil  Home  of  our  tavoitor  friends  to 
purchase  certji in  farm  lands  In  FaMem  OklahrmB  which 
were  then  oITere»l  jit  from  *a.^).(X>  to  $50t)  00  per  acre. 
Many  of  tbf»' farms  In  1917  e&riied  for  their  ownera 
acverai  times  the  cont  per  acre  to  1916.  M  extlU  have  a 
few  farma  ll.st«l  for  wile  at  very  attractive  prices.  They 
are  worthy  of  the  con«lderaflon  of  anv  man  who  wanta 
tobuy  a  farm.  We  do  not  own  thtW  lanilH  but  with  a 
view  to  increaRlne  the  number  of  farroerH  alonx  our 
railroad,  and  thereby  l.iilHlni;  up  our  tr.ide  tcrrltori-. 
we  have  Interested  oiirwlves  In  the  matter  of  dlstrfbut- 
hiK  information  In  territory  where  we  know  there  are 
Rood  farmers,  hoping  that  we  can  move  some  of  them 
Into  FA.stern  Oklahoma. 

...  .^^  ^ii  ""*  .*■'*»'»<•  iinythlnj!  tnr  our  acrvlccs.  We 
will  be  well  repaid  If  our  territory  Ls  built  up  by  the  re- 
moval thereto  of  a  numl.er  of  n^cn  who  know  how  to 
farm.  If  you  are  intcre«it<>d  In  i  farm  In  Fji.stern  Okla- 
homa, of  the  kind  referred  to  above,  write  mc  for  par- 
ticulars. It.  W.  HOCK  A  UAY. 
.<./»  n  ..  J"<1'!''K1-*'  f'ommlssloncr  M.  K.  A  T.  Hy., 
150«  Railway  I-xcbanRc  Hldg.,  St.  I.ouls,  Mo. 


EASIEST   RUNNING   MILL 

Kelly  Dupin  MUls  nquire  25%  l«f«  ^^  M  ADIT 
powtr,  doaa  much,  or  more,  work  aa  any  M^fc  iWiP^l^Bii 
othar  mill  of  pqusI  aUe.  Cirind  i.ir 
00m.  abelled  00m,  oata.  wbe^  kalBr 
■om,  oottoa  spwl.  com  in  nliucks, 
sliaaf  eati  or  any  kind  of  cnm.  For 
ipeed  and  oatnplL-t«  Rrinduis  tbe 

KELLY  DUPLEX 
Has  No  Superior 

r\fnly      operated.       N'over 

■'■*!•.        7    ■iini.        Fiilly 

luann'.^d.       Anv     tiower. 

Kspaclally    adapiatf    'or  __  ^  _ 

laaoltne   •fifllnaa.  ^^rilEK    CATALOa. 

OuplM  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co..  $•■  324  Springfield.  Ohio 


■taai  or  wood  whaela  to  fit 


AgenU.  $10  a  day.  Write  for  special  pricet. 
Bit  Moaey  seMini  this  new  Inveation.  SMHf- 
Vm  NMSC  (NER-SitOeS.  Cuaranteed  to 
prevent  slipphiK  on  Ice.  luckled  on  over 
old  shoe  In  a  minute,  Stncle  Set  4  slioes. 
shipped  to  My  one  C,  0.  D.  $3.S0. 
Herman  Ml|.  Co,  1420  Pa.  An.  Washington,  0.  C. 


Please  hieution  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Uncle  Sam's 
Fighting  Boys  Wear 

Ironclad  Khaki 

Twill  Cloth 

You  men  and  women  of  hi*  "home 
guard"  should  wear  this  patriotic 
economy  cloth,  too.  It's  fast  sulphur 
dyed  and  wears  like  leather. 

SHIRTS,    PANTS    AND     OVERALLS 

made  of  the  genuine  Ironclad  Khaki 
(the  kind  Uncle  Sam  uses)  carry  the 
vellow  "army"  label,  like  the  above. 
Look  for  it  in  the  garment  before  you 
buy. 

Wdte  today  for  free  samples  of  Ironclad 
Khaki  Cloth,  and  Miss  Ironclad  Khaki,  the 
kid  glove  finish  ladies'  overall  cloth. 

Garments  on  sale  by  dealers— everywhere 

Franklin  Manufacturing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Cloth  Only 
123  Market  Place        «        Baltimore.  Md. 


Do  Your  Own 

Paper  Hanging 

with  tbo  Geiu  Wall  Papcrinj;  Marhine,  new  invention. 
Very  simple.  Kusy  to  work.  Outfit  rompletc — ma- 
cliine,  brush,  cutter  anil  ladder  attachment  for  $7.50 
on  terms.  Write  for  circular.  Money  order  for  $5.00 
brinKs  you  flie  outfit. 

U.  S.  Wall  Papering  Machine  Co. 

531  Dime  Bank  Bldg.,    Detroit,  Mich. 


RETAILERS'  35c    QUALITY 

COFFEE 

Trom  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  tlie  Roaste 

SPOUNDSFOR  ^1    ««e 

Bean     or      Ground  «p  J,  s^O 

OELIVERED    FREE    WITHIN   300  MILES 
10  lbs.   DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 
GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,     233-3S  W»Uii|toii  St.,Ni«Virk 

E.STABI-I.SriKI)  77  YKARS 


IVl  E  N  TT 

STANDS    HOT  AND  COLD   WATER 


Our  Winter 

Making'   The 

Now    that    tho 
shelves      in       our 
store      room      are 
loaded    with    can- 
ned vegetables  and 
the  bins  are  full  of 
root  vegetables,  we 
do    not    fear    any 
such  lack  of  varie- 
ty as  was  once  the 
lot  of  the  fanner's 
I  family.      Food    for 
energy    is   seoured 
from  the  carbohy- 
drates at   less  ex- 
pense than  from  the  proteins   (meat, 
fish,   eggs,   etc.),  and  at   less  tax  on 
the      digestive      system. 

Swedish  timbale  cases  (see  illus- 
tration) filled  with  creamed  peas, 
string  beans,  lima  beans,  macaroni, 
or  any  vegetable,  fresh,  dried  or  can- 
ned, make  attractive  ways  of  serving 
vegetables.  To  make  timbale  cases 
you  need  a  set  of  timbale  irons,  one 
heart-shaped  and  one  round,  some 
hot  fat,  one-half  cup  sweet  milk,  one 
egg  beaten  well,  three-fourths  cup 
pastry  flour,  one  teaspoon  each  salt 
and  sugar,  all  well  mixed.  These 
proportions  will  make  25  or  30 
cases.  Heat  the  timbale  iron  in  the 
hot  fat,  dip  it  then  in  the  batter  and 
then  in  the  fat,  and  fry  until  brown. 
Drain  on  brown  paper. 

Vegetable  Pot-Pie 

Cook  together  until  almost  tender 
1  cup  dried  carrots  and  1 V^  cups 
diced  turnips,  using  just  enough 
water  to  cook;   you  can  add  a  little 

cups   diced   potatoes   and    1    quart   of 
boiling  meat  broth,  season  with  salt 


Food  Supply 

Most  With  It 


and  pepper  to 
taste,  boil  10  min- 
utes after  adding 
the  potatoes.  A 
seasoning  of  pars- 
ley and  any  bits  of 
left-over  meat  may 


from  the  bones,  and  skin.  Mix  1% 
cups  chicken  with  1  cup  white  sauce. 
Then  in  a  baking  dish  or  individual 
ramekin  dishes,  place  layers  of  chick 
en  in  sauce  and  corn  till  the  dish  is 
full.  Cover  it  with  one  cup  bread 
or  cracker  crumbs  mixed  with  % 
cup  melted  fat  (butter  is  best). 
Place  in  oven  till  thoroly  hot  and 
browned. 

Corn  and  Noodles 

^  Cook  1  pint  of  noodles  till  tender, 

be    added    to    the  *^®"  '^^^  ^  ^^^^  o^  canned  corn,  add 

vegetables        with  '^'""th    or   milk    to    make    the   desired 

pleasing  results.  consistency.      Season  to  taste.     Corn 

.  Prepare    a    bis-  ^"*'  macaroni  may  be  prepared  same 

cuit  dough  with  7  ^^^• 

cups  pastry  flour,  Creamed  Lima  Beans  and  Macaroni 

•        21/4      cups     sweet  Soak   and   cook   till    tender   1   pint 

milk,       3       table-  'Ji«a    beans.      Cook    1    cup   macaroni 

spoons    melted    lard,    3    tablespoons  in  boiling  salted   water  20   minutes, 

baking-powder,   and    1   teaspoon   salt,  drain  and  add  to  beans.     Add  1  cup 

Remember     that     all     measures     are  white  sauce,  2  teaspoons  butter,  salt 

level.     Put  layers  of  dough  and  vege-  and  pepper  to  taste.     We  sometimes 

tables    in    two    kettles    until    all    are  "se    canned    lima    or    canned    string 

used.      Put   all   liquid   for  vegetables  beans  in  place  of  dried  lima  beans, 

in,   and   enough   more   boiling   water  stuffed  Baked  Onion 

to  two-thirds  cover  the  pie;  cover  and        Pppi     c     nn,v.„„      „     ,      •       u  ». 

1     n«        .  feei     0     onions,     cook     in    boiline 

cook    20    minutes        This    will    mnkA         .       ^       .  «•     •"     uumu^ 

two  large  dl,he/fun  T'":  '"T"';     ?"'"  """'  '"  """ 

a  little,  and  cut  out  canters  to  leave 

Vegetable  Soup  a  thin  wall  of  onion;  chop  the  onion 

For  vegetable  soup  use  the  above  removed  and  mix  with  1  cup  chopped 

vegetables  with  a  stalk  of  celery  and  cooked    ham,    1    tablespoon    chopped 

an  onion  if  liked,  cut  very  fine,  added  parsley,    14    cup   butter,    V2    teaspoon 

with    the    potatoes.      Cook    one-half  salt  and  a  little  pepper.     Fill  onion 

hour,  adding  as  much  broth  or  liquid  cases.     Place  in  a  baking  dish,  cover 


as  wanted  and  season  to  taste. 

.  Vegetable  Stew 
Cook  carrots,  turnips  and  potatoes, 
cut   in   pieces,   with   a  small   piece  of 
meat  until  tender. 

Carrots  With  Vinegar 
Cut  carrots  in  small  pieces  and 
cook  until  tender  in  meat  broth,  add 
seasoning  to  taste,  1  tablespoon  flour 
and  1  or  2  tablespoons  vinegar.  Pre- 
pare parsnips  same  way.  The  vine- 
gar is  a  pleasing  addition. 

Peas  and  Carrots 


top  with  buttered  crumbs,  pour 
around  the  onions  1  cup  broth  or 
milk.  Bake  in  oven  till  tender  and 
brown. 

Tomatoes,  Spaghetti  and  Beef  Balls 

Chop  fine  1  lb.  beef,  add  to  it  V4. 
cup  bread  crumbs,  1  egg,  ^  tea- 
spoon salt  and,  if  liked,  1  onion 
shredded.  Mix  thoroly  and  make 
into  12  balls.  Heat  3  tablespoons 
fat  in  frying  pan;  in  this  cook  the 
balls  till  browned  on  all  sides.  Place 
in  a  baking  dish  with  1  can  toma- 
toes   (which    have    been    put    thru    a 


Cook   one  cup   of  diced   carrots  in  sieve).  1   tablespoon  chopped  parsley 

boiling    salted    water    until    tender,  and    1    cup    water   or   broth.      Cover 

Add    to   the   carroU    1    can    of   peas,  dish   and   cook   in    oven    45    minutes. 

Prepare  as  follows  a  sauce  of  3  table-  in    the    meantime    cook     V2     package 

spoons  of   fat,   3   tablespoons  flour,    1  of      spaghetti.      broken      into       half 

cup    meat    broth    and    %    cup    milk  lengths,   in   boiling  salted   water  till 

seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper:     Melt  tender;     drain     and     rinse     in     cold 

the    fat,    add    to    it    the    flour,    and  water.      When   about  ready   to  serve 

cook    till    it    bubbles,    then    add    the  add   to  the  meat  balls  and   tomatoes 

liquid    and   let   boil.      Heat    the   car-  the    spaghetti    and     H     cup    grated 

rots   and   peas   thoroly   in   the  sauce  cheese;   cover  and  return  to  oven  to 

and   serve.  become    very    hot.      Serve    from    the 

Baked  Turnips  and  Cabbage  baking  dish.     The  onion  and  cheese 

Place  a  pint  of   white   turnips  cut  may   be   omitted    if   preferred, 
in  small  pieces  with  a  pint  of  meat  c^^^^g^  pabbage  Au  Gratin 

broth    m    a    covered    baking    dish;         ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^   .^ 

oake   until    almost    tender,    then    add  „„   „„^„   ,  „,.,     .,,,    .       ,  „  ,^    ,, 

,,,,,,       ,  ,  ,      , ,    ,  an  open  kettle  till   tender.     Melt    14 

small    head    of    cabbage    shredded.  „,,„  k,.**^-    ««    •♦   ^     1     •>   ♦   1,1 

,   ,    ,             .,  cup  butter,  in  it  cook  3   tablespoons 
.season  to  taste  and  bake  until   ten-  x,„„„    „^ ,     ,,     ,  ,,        , ,    „ 
..  flour    and     V2     teaspoon    salt,    add    2 


er. 


Add 


Keep  Baby's  Skin 
Soft  and  Smooth 

Always  use  20  Mule  Team  Borax  in  the  baby's 
bath.  It  softens  and  soothes  the  delicate  skin  and 
cleans  it  hygienically.  Opens  the  pores  and  lets 
the  skin  "breathe".  And  every  other  member  of 
your  family  will  find  many  beneficial  uses  for 


boning    water     if     more  „   „        ,,,  ,     ,,     . .,,   ....  „   ^ 

,,      ,j  ,  ,    ,      ^       .  ,  cups  milk   and  stir  till  boiling.     Put 

liquid  is  needed.     Rutabagas  may  be  .  ,    ,  .         ...         ,  ^       . . 

'      ,        ,  „      ,  .  in  a  baking  dish  a  layer  of  cabbage 

used  in  place  of  white  turnips.  „ .   ,  ,    ,       ,.,        ,.  .^,     ^. 

I  ^  sprinkled   with   salt,    cover   with   the 

Scalloped  Com   and   Chicken  above  sauce  and  2  tablespoons  grated 

Use    remnants   of   chicken    from    a  cheese:    so  continue   till   all   ingredl- 

oast  or  boiled  fowl.     Free  the  meat  ents   are   used;    cover   with   buttered 


Mule  team  borax 

See  that  it  is  used  in  the  bath;  for  a  mouth  and  eye  wash  and 
other  toilet  purposes.  It  is  Nature's  jjreatest  cleanser.  Costs 
little,  does  much.  Endorsed  by  all  health  authorities.  Used 
wherever  hygienic  cleanliness  must  be  maintained. 


At  All  Dealers 
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Stnifvr  "MaiU  Cryttal"  B«cH0t. 
100  ktiuholtl 
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iu*s  for  20  Mult  Ttam  Barax. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  CO..  New  York  and  Chicaffo  W"'" 
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Samples  of  the  Eintigh  Food  Supply 


crumbs  and  brown  in  the  oven.  Gar- 
nish with  hard-cooked  eggs  sliced 
thin.     The  cheese  may  be  omitted. 

Beans,  Macaroni  and  Tomatoes 

Soak  IV^  cups  navy  or  kidney 
beans,  cook  till  tender;  cook  %  cup 
macaroni  till  tender  in  boiling  salted 
water.  Add  to  the  beans  this  maca- 
roni. 1  cup  canned  tomatoes,  4  table- 
spoons butter  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
t;iHte.  Let  simmer  together  10  min- 
utes, then  serve.  Rice  may  be  used 
in  place  of  macaroni. 

Canned  String  Beans  With  Meat 

Cook  a  small  piece  of  ham  till  ten- 
der. Half  an  hour  before  serving 
add  to  the  meat  1  can  string  beans, 
rook  till  the  liquid  is  all  evaporated 
and  they  are  just  ready  to  fry.  Take 
up  and  serve  with  a  little  vinegar 
at  table. 

Bean  Loaf 

Soak  and  cook  1  pint  beans,  hav- 
ing about  %  cup  liquid  on  them 
when  done.  Melt  4  tablespoons  fat 
in  a  fo'log  pan,  add  to  it  2  cups 
bread  crumbs,  stir  till  well  mixed 
;ind  slightly  browned.  Then  add  to 
tho  beans  with  2  tablespoons  flour. 
Press  firmly  in  a  greased  pan,  place 
thin  slices  of  ham  or  bacon  over  top, 
and  bake  till  nicely  browned.  Turn 
out  on  a  platter  and  serve  with  to- 
mato sauce  or  bacon  gravy.  An 
onion  may  be  added  finely  chopped 
if   desired. 

Dumplings  With  Meat  and  Vegetables 

Cook  together  1  carrot,  1  large 
rutabaga  or  white  turnip,  3  potatoes 
and  1  small  head  of  cabbage,  all  cut 
tine.  Add  1  can  boned  spareribs  or 
some  fresh  cooked  ones,  salt,  pepper 
and  parsely  to  taste.  Then  15  min- 
utes before  serving  add  drop  dump- 
lings made  from  3  cups  pastry  flour, 
fi  teaspoons  baking  powder,  1^  tea- 
spoon salt.  1  tablespoon  melted  lard 
or  butter  and  1  cup  sweet  milk.  The 
hatter  will  be  quite  stiff.  Drop  by 
small   spoonsful. 

Cabbage  and  Macaroni 
Cut  rather  fine  1  head  cabbage. 
(^ook  till  tender  in  meat  broth,  hav- 
ing plenty  of  liquid;  when  done  add 
to  the  cabbage  1  cup  macaroni  which 
has  been  cooked  tender  in  boiling 
salted  water. — Mary  A.  Kintigh, 
Westmoreland  Co.,   Pa. 


milk,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt.  Beat 
egg  slightly,  add  salt  and  milk.  Dip 
bread  into  milk  mixture,  then  cook 
to  a  golden  brown  on  a  hot,  weH 
greased  griddle  or  frying  pan. 

Similar  recipes  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  Miss  MacDonald  at  State 
College,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA     FARMEE    PATTEEHS 


Be  sure  to   give   the   figures  snd  letters  ©f 

each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  correct  ttUiiig  of  your  orders 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  pive  bust  moasure 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  wfiist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
.Address  Pennsvlv.ania  Parmer.  261-63  South 
Third    Street.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 


2110 — Ladles'  Tunic  Skirt  In 
Raised  Waistline. — The  skirt  and 
tunic  may  be  finished  and  worn  sepa- 
rately. The  pattern  is  cut  in  seven 
sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,'  30,  32  and  34 
inches  waist  measure.  It  requires 
3;  yards  of  44-inch  material  for  the 
skirt  and  2%  yards  for  the  tunic  for 
a  24-inch  size.  The  skirt  measures 
about  2%  yards  at  the  foot.  Price 
10  cents. 


WHEAT-SAVING  HINTS 


Stale  bread  which  has  not  become 
hard  may  be  freshened  to  some  extent 
liy  placing  It  In  a  tightly  covered  pan 
and  baking  in  a  hot  oven  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  crust  may  or  may  not 
I'o  slightly  moistened  before  baking. 

Several  recipes  for  the  use  of  stale 
Teiid  are  suggested  by  Miss  Pearl 
.MacDonald,  In  charge  of  home  eco- 
nomics extension  work  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  as  follows: 

Steamed  Bread.  —  Put  slices  of 
-t.ile  bread  in  a  steamer.  Cover 
;ighlly  and  steam  until  bread  is 
freshened.      Serve   at   once. 

Toast. — Cut  bread  into  one-third 
inch  slices.  Toast  to  a  golden  brown 
"n  both  sides,  preferably  over  a  slow 
fire  so  that  bread  may  he  th(»roly 
flrled  out.  Serve  with  or  without 
■  Milter. 

Milk  Toast. — Allow  one  cup  of  milk 
'>  one  large  slice  toast.  Hoat  milk 
iliuost  to  the  boiling  point;  season 
vith  salt,  pepper  and  butter.  Just 
before  serving  dip  slices  of  toast  In 
he  milk  until  moistened,'  then  re- 
move to  serving  dish  and  pour  the 
■nilk  over. 

French  Toast. — Six  slices  of  stale 
liread,    jne  egg  or  more,  one  cup  of 


2219  (Waist) — 2202  (Skirt). — 
The  skirt  may  be  made  of  Jersey 
cloth,  serge,  satin,  linen,  silk,  novel- 
ty mixtures,  checked  or  plaid  ma- 
terial. The  waist  is  nice  for  linen, 
crepe,  lawn,  madras,  flannel,  satin 
or  silk.  It  is  cut  in  six  sizes:  34, 
36.  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure  and  requires  4  A  yards  of  36- 
Inch  material  for  a  36-inch  size.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  six  sizes:  22.  24,  26, 
28,  30  and  3  2  inches  waist  measure. 
Size  24  requires  6i^  yards  of  36-inch 
material.  The  skirt  measures  about 
2%  yards  at  the  foot.  This  illus- 
tration calls  for  two  separate  pat- 
terns.     Price    10    cents    each. 

2217  (Waist) — 2218  (Skirt). — 
The  waist  pattern  is  cut  in  six  sizes: 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  The  skirt  is  cut  In 
six  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32 
inches  waist  measure.  It  requires 
eight  yards  of  27-inch  material  for 
a  medium  size  for  the  entire  dress. 
The  skirt  measures  2i  yards  at  the 
foot.  This  illustration  calls  for  two 
patterns  which  cost  you  10  cents 
each. 


22n3 — t'nique  and  Stylish.— The 
sleeve  is  a  one-piece  model,  finished 
with  a  neat  cuff.  The  dress  closes 
at  the  left  side,  under  the  panel. 
Pattern  is  cut  in  three  sizes:  16. 
IS  and  20  years.  Size  18  requires 
51  yards  of  44-inch  material.  The 
skirt  measnreq  about  two  yards  at 
the  foot.     Price  10  cents. 


Strength 
in  Flour 

The  strength  of  a  flour  is 
determined  largely  by  the  a- 
mount  of  water  it  will  absorb. 

Bread  made  from  a  good 
strong  flour  will  not  dry  out 
quickly.  The  extra  amount  of 
water  absorbed  in  the  mixing 
keeps  the  bread  moist  and  fresh. 

If  your  bread  dries  out  in 
no  time,  aind  you  have  to  bake 
often  and  in  small  batches,  it 
is  probably  because  the  flour 
you  use  lacks  strength. 

Bread  made  from  Pillsbury's 
Best  flour  stays  fresh  a  long 
time,  because  Pillsbury*s  Best 
is  a  strong  flour  and  absorbs 
lots  of  water. 

The  Flour  Question  Settled 


Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Tennsylvania  Farmer 
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NA  ISJ    OF   MUSIC 


By    FRANK   H.  SPEARMAN 


tell  me  such  things,  because — ^I  don't  woman's  confidence  had   replaced   it, 

know.     Where  waa  the  belt  when  you  a  disregard  of  consequences,  so  far  as 

found  It?"  their  own  plans  were  concerned,  that 

"Some    distance    from    the    coat,  sometimes  took  away  his  breath. 

John.      I   admit    that.      I'll    tell   you.  The   very    day    after   she    had    got 

Some     one     had     moved     the     belt,  her  uncle  home,  with  the  aid  of  Sat- 

It   was   not   where   I    left   it.      I   was  terlee    Morgan     and     an     antiquated 

hurried   the   morning  I   rode   in   and  spring  wagon,  Nan  rode,  later  in  the 

I  can't  tell   you   just  where   I  found  afternoon,    over    to   Calabasas.      The 

'^ "  two    that    would    not    be    restrained 

Lefever    never    batted    an    eyelash,  had   made  their   appointment   at   the 

"I  know  you  can't,  Henry.      Because  lower    lava    beds    half-way    between 

you  won't.     That  Scotch  hybrid  Mc-  the  Gap  and  Calabasas.     The  sun  was 

SYNOPSIS  OP  PREvions  nwAPTrn..       ,            ^    ,.,          .       .                                   ^'^*°  ^^^"^^  ^  '^"^  ^^^''^^'  '°°'  '*"**  sinking   behind    the   mountain    when 

Hir/aJ  .SpLTZlL^"^"  !^^^       L"^  ""'•  "'^t  ^  '°"^'^  '^'''''  ^^"'^^^    ^«  -°"'t  tell.     All  I  want  to  say  is.  de  Spain  galloped  out  from  the  rocks 

line    running    between    Spanish    Sinks    and   **®'   responsiveness    under  calm   eyes   you  can  trust  that  man  too  far.  He's  as    Nan    turned    from    the    trail    and 

ulZV.r.'^'ft-  Ucr^JnX;,  ^\"^e  t^oubie'for   ^"^  ^^^^^''^  whispers  until,  when  she    got    all    my    recent    salary.       Every  rode  toward  the  black  and  weather- 

<'rthe\?are  llni  de'*sjata'"f  b'r^ug^^^^                                                                                            •'®*^^*««    ^^'«««     "^^    P^^    that  beaten   meeting-place. 

two  desperate  fights.    After  one  of  these  his    "'s  senses   reel.                                            hairy-pawed    horse-doctor   reduces   It  They  could   hardlv  slfn  fmm  thaW 

horse  carries  him  to  the  foot  of  Music  Moun-          tt         ^             ,,,.,.              ,                         i      *                    u                  *i-         .     ^   ^      ^  ,  ,.         ^"uiu    uaxuiy    sup    irom    ineir 

tain,  where  he  is  discovered  and  nursed  back        "OW  dreamily  she  listened  to  every   JU9t  SO  much  a  month.     And  he  does  saddles    fast    enough    to    reach    each 

leader   ^e^'spahl'TX*  in'Tovf  wi'th  N?n^   "^"^^^  ^^^^  ^^  J®*  ^^11  in  his  outpour-   It  With  One  pack  of  62  small  cards  other's  arms— Nan.  trim  as  a  mode! 

and  believes  that  she  loves  him  in  return    ing  of  devotion;  how  gravely  she  put    that    you    could    stick   in    your    vest  In  fresh  khaki,  trylne  with  a  hand- 

hhortly    after    his    recovery    and    escape,    old              i.i..ii,,  •.».yi"6    wilu    a,   uuuu 

DnkH  Morgan,  leader  ol  the  gang,  and  Nan's   up    her    hand    to    restrain    his    busy   pocket.  kerchief  hardly  larger  than  a  postage 

Zru    He^V°tXnTth"\os"iui\"t%i^py   Intrusion,  and  asked  if  he  knew  that        "McAlpIn  has  a  wife  and  child  to  stamp  to  wipe  the  flecks  of  dust  from 

de'•spain^e''erhe'?rth?aS"iv^sary  of  !i"r   T  ™^"  *"  *^^  ^°'^^'  '^^^  «'  ^"  ^«'   Support."  suggested  do  Spain.  hoT    pink    cheeks,    while    de    Spain, 

tjrst  meeting,  and  finally  wins  her  acknowi-    fierce    and    burly    cousIn,    had    ever        "Don't    think    for    a    moment    he  between  dabs,  covered  them  with  Im- 

P?eren"ts  many  'tro,.iK%or"her.  Tnga/e"d"to    touched    her    lips    until    he    himself  does  it,"  returned  Lefever  vehement-  portunate    greetings.       Looking    en- 

the  man  most  hated  by  her  own  people.          forced  a  kIss  on  them  the  night  be-   ly.     "I  support  his  wife  and  children,  grossed   Into   each   other's   eyes,    and 
CHAPTER  XIX                       fore:       "And    now!"      She    hid    her  myself." 


face     against     his     shoulder. 


both,   in   their  eagerness,    talking  at 

"You  shouldn't  play  cards,  John."   once,  they  led  their  horses  into  hld- 

*It   was   by    playing   cards   that   I   Ing  and  sat  down   to  try  to   tell  all 


Danger  *«*v;c     asamat     uia     suuuiaer.        "Oh, 

With  never  such  apprehension,  Henry,  how  I  love  you!  I'm  so 
never  such  stealth,  never  so  heavy  a  ashamed,  I  couldn't  tell  you  If  it  located  Sassoon,  just  the  same.  A  that  had  happened  since  their  part- 
eecret,  so  sensible  a  burning  in  cheek  weren't  night.  I'll  never  look  you  little  game  with  your  friend  Bull  ing.  Wars  and  rumors  of  wars, 
and  eye.  as  when  she  tiptoed  into  her  1°  *^®  ^^^^  ^K^In  in  the  daytime."  Page,  by  the  way.  And  say,  that  feuds  and  raldlngs,  fights  and  pur- 
uncle's  room  at  midnight.  Nan's  "^nd  when  he  told  her  how  little  man  blew  Into  Calabasas  one  day  suits  were  no  more  to  them  than 
heart  beat  as  the  wings  of  a  bird  ^^  bimself  had  to  do  with,  and  how  here  lately  with  a  twenty-dollar  bill;  to  babes  In  the  woods.  All  that  mat- 
beat  from  the  broken  door  of  a  cage  ""I®  ^®  ^^new  about  girls,  even  from  its  a  fact.  Now,  where  do  you  sup-  tered  to  them — sitting  or  pacing  to- 
into  a  forbidden  sky  of  happiness,  boyhood,  how  she  feigned  not  to  be-  pose  he  got  twenty  dollars  in  one  gether  and  absorbed.  In  the  path  of 
She  had  left  the  room  a  girl;  she  I^®^®'  ^nd  believed  him  still!  They  bill?  I  know  I  had  It  two  hours  after  the  long-cold  volcanic  stream  burled 
came  back  to  it  a  woman.  "*^®''®    ^"^^    children    raised    in     the   he  got  there  and  then  In  fifteen  min-    In  the  shifting  sands  of  the  desert 

Sleep  she  did  not  expect  to  even  niaglc  of  an  hour  to  the  supreme  utes  that  blamed  bull-whacker  you  was  that  they  should  clasp  each 
ask  for;  the  night  was  all  too  short  height  of  life  and  dizzy  together  on  pay  thirty-two  a  week  took  It  away  other  other's  clinging  hands,  listen 
to  think  of  those   tense   fearful   mo-   '^^  summit.  from  me.     But  I  got  Sassoon  spotted,    each  to  the  other's  answering  voice, 

ments  that  had  pledged  her  to  her  "^  ^^n't  see  how  you  can  care  for  And  where  do  you  suppose  Split-  look  unrestrained  Into  each  other's 
lover.      When    the    anxieties   of    her   nie,  Henry.     Oh,  I  mean  it."  she  pro-    lips  Is  this  minute?"  questioning  eyes. 

situation   overwhelmed    her,    as  they   tested,    holding   her    head    resolutely        "Morgan's  Gap."  They  met  In  both  the  lava  beds 

would  again  and  again,  she  felt  her-  "P-  "You  know  who  we  are.  away  "Quite  so — and  been  there  all  the  the  upper  lay  between  the  Gap  and 
eelf  in  the  arms  of  this  strange,  reso-  ^^  there  in  the  mountains.  Every-  time.  Now.  Bob  has  the  old  war-  town — more  than  once.  And  one  day 
lute  man  whom  all  her  own  hated  one  hates  us.  I  suppose  they've  rant  for  him;  the  question  is,  how  came  a  scare.  They  were  sitting  on 
and    whom    she    knew    she    already   Plenty  of  reason  to;   we  hate  every-   to  get  him  out."  a   little   ledge    well   up  In    the   rocke 

loved  beyond  all  power  to  put  away,  ^^^y  else.  And  why  shouldn't  we?  De  Spain  refiected  a  moment  be  where  de  Spain  could  overlook  the 
In  her  heart  she  had  tried  this  more  Were  at  war  with  everyone.  You  fore  replying.  "John,  let  him  alone  trail  east  and  west,  and  were  talk- 
than  once;  she  knew  she  could  not.  l«now.  better  than  I  do,  what  goes  on  just  for  the  present,"  he  said  at  ing  about  a  bungalow  some  day  to 
would  not  ever  do  it,  or  even  try  to    In  the  Gap.     I  don't  want  to  know;    length.  be  in  Sleepy  Cat.  when  they  saw  men 

do  it,  again.  ^  try  not  to  know;  Uncle  Duke  tries        Lefever's   eyes  bulged.      "Let   Sas-   riding   from   the   west    toward    Cala- 

She  rejoiced  In  his  love.  She  to  keep  things  from  me.  When  you  soon  alone?"  basas.  There  were  three  in  the  party, 
trusted.  When  he  spoke  she  believed  bej,an  to  act — as  if  you  cared  for  me  "He  will  keep— for  a  while,  any-  one  lagging  well  behind.  The  two 
this  man  whom  no  one  around  her  — that  day  on  Music — I  couldn't  be-  way."  men  leading.  Nan  and  de  Spain  made 
would  believe;  and  she,  who  never  Heve  you  meant  it  at  all.  And  yet  "What  do  you  mean?"  out  to  be  Gale  Morgan  and  Page, 
had  believed  what  other  men  avowed.  — I'm  afraid  I  liked  to  try  to  think  "I  don't  want  to  stir  things  up  too  They  saw  the  man  coming  on  be- 
and  who  detested  their  avowals,  be-  you  did.  When  you  looked  at  me  strong  over  that  way  just  this  min-  hind  stop  his  horse  and  lean  forward, 
lieved  de  Spain,  and  secretly,  guilt-  I  felt  as  If  you  could  see  right  thru  ute.  John."  his  head  bent  over  the  trail.  He  was 
ily.  glowed  in  every  word  of  his  de-  nie."  "Why  not?"  examining  the  sand  and  halted  quite 
votion  and  breathed  faint  in  Its  every  Confidences  never  came  to  an  end.  De  Spain  shuffled  a  little.  "Well,  a  minute  to  study  something.  Both 
caress.  And    diplomacy    came    Into    Its    own   Jeffries   thinks   we   might   let   things   knew    what    he    was    studying the 

Night  could  hardly  come  fast  almost  at  once  In  de  Spain's  efforts  rest  till  Duke  Morgan  and  the  others  hoof-prints  of  Nan's  pony  heading 
enough,  after  the  next  long  day.     A   to  Improve  his  relations  with  the  im-   get  over  some  of  their  soreness."  toward  the  lava.     Nan  shrank  back 

hundred  times  during  that  day  she  placable  Duke.  The  day  came  when  Lefever,  astonished  at  the  Indiffer-  and  with  de  Spain  moved  a  little 
had  reminded  herself,  while  the  slow,  Nan's  uncle  could  be  taken  home,  ence  of  de  Spain  to  the  opportunity  to  where  they  could  watch  the  In- 
majestic  sun  shone  simmering  on  the  De  Spain  sent  to  him  a  soft-spoken  of  nabbing  Sassoon.  while  he  could  truder  without  being  seen.  Nan 
hot  desert,  that  she  had  promised  to  emissary,  Bob  Scott,  offering  to  pro-  be  found,  expostulated  strongly,  whispered  first.  "Its  Sassoon."  De 
steal  out  into  the  grounds  the  min-  vide  a  light  stage,  with  his  compll-  When  de  Spain  persisted,  Lefever.  Spain  nodded.  "What  shall  we  do?" 
ute  darkness  fell — he  would  be  wait-    ments.  for  the  trip.     The  intractable    huffed,    confided    to    Bob    Scott    that   breathed  Nan. 

ing.  A  hundred  times  in  the  long  mountaineer,  with  his  refusal  to  ac-  when  the  general  manager  got  ready  "Nothing  yet,"  returned  her  lover 
afternoon.  Nan  looked  into  the  cloud-   cept  the  olive-branch,  blew  Bob  oMt   he  could  catch  Sassoon  himself.  watching  the  horseman,   whose  eyes 

less  western  sky  and  with  puny  eager  of  the  room.  Nan  was  crushed  by  De  Spain  wanted  for  Nan's  sake,  were  still  fixed  on  the  pony's  trail, 
hands  would  have  pushed  the  lag-  the  result,  but  de  Spain  was  not  to  as  well  as  his  own,  to  see  what  could  but  who  was  now  less  than  a  half  a 
ging  orb  on  its  course  that  she  might    be  dismayed.  be  done  to  pacify  her  uncle  and  his    mile    away    and    riding    straight    to- 

give    herself    into    the    arms    where        Lefever  came  to  him  the  day  after   relatives  so   that   a  wedge  might   be   ward   them. 

she  felt  her  place  so  sure,  her  honor  Nan  had  got  her  uncle  home,  driven  in  between  them  and  their  De  Spain,  his  eyes  on  the  danger 
so  safe,  her  helplessness  so  protected,  "Henry,"  he  began  without  any  pre-  notorious  henchman,  and  Sassoon  and  his  hand  laid  behind  Nan's  waist, 
herself  so  loved.  liminaries,  "there  Is  one  thing  about   brought  to  book  with  their  consent;    led  the  way  guardedly  down  to  where 

How  her  cheeks  burned  after  sup-  your  precipitate  ride  up  Music  Moun-  on  this  point,  however,  he  was  not  their  horses  stood.  Nan,  needing  no 
per  when  she  asked  her  uncle  for  tain  that  I  never  got  clear  in  my  quite  bold-faced  enought  to  take  his  instructions  for  the  emergency, 
leave    to    post    a    letter    downtown!    mind.      After   the    fight,    your    cart-   friends  into  his  confidence.  took  the  lines  of  the  horses,  and  de- 

How  breathless  with  apprehension  ridge-belt  was  hanging  up  in  the  barn  De  Spain,  as  firey  a  lover  as  he  was  Spain,  standing  beside  his  own  horse, 
she  halted  as  de  Spain  stepped  from  at  Calabasas  for  two  weeks.  You  a  fighter,  stayed  none  of  his  courting  reached  his  hand  over  In  front  of  the 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  and  drew  her  walked  in  to  us  that  morning  with  because  circumstances  put  Music  pommel  and.  regarding  Sassoon  all 
Importunately  beneath  them  for  the  your  belt  buckled  on.  You  told  us  Mountain  between  him  and  his  mis-  the  while.,  drew  his  rifie  slowly  from 
kiss  that  had  burned  on  her  troub-  you  put  it  on  before  you  came  up-  tress.  And  Nan,  after  she  had  once  its  scabbard.  The  blood  fied  Nan's 
led  lips  all  day!  How,  girl-like,  stairs.  What?  Oh.  yes,  I  know,  surrendered,  was  nothing  behind  in  cheeks.  She  said  nothing.  Without 
knowing  his  caresses  were  all  her  Henry.  But  that  belt  wa.sn't  hang-  the  chances  she  unhesitatingly  took  looking  at  her.  de  Spain  drew  her 
own — knowing  she  could  at  an  in-  ing  down-stairs  with  your  coal  ear-  to  arrange  her  meetings  with  de  own  rifie  from  her  horse's  side,  passed 
stant  call  forth  enough  to  smother  Her  in  the  evening.  No,  Henry,  It  Spain.  He  found  In  her,  once  her  u  into  her  hand  and,  moving  over 
her— she    tyrannized    his    Importun-    wasn't,    v^^    when    I    looked.      Don't   girlish  timidity  was  overcome  and  a   In  front  of  the  horses,  laid  his  hand 


Jaqu^ry,r|,;4dl8. 

reassuringly  on  her  waist  again.  At 
that  moment,  little  knowing  what 
eyes  were  on  him  In  the  black  frag- 
ments ahead,  Sassoon  looked  up; 
then  rode  more  slowly  forward.  The 
color  returned  to  Nan's  cheeks.  "Do 
you  want  me  to  use  this?"  she  mur- 
mured, indicating  the  rifie. 

"Certainly  not.  But  if  the  others 
turn  back,  I  may  need  it.  Stay  right 
here  with  the  horses.  He  will  lose 
the  trail  In.  a  minute  bow.  When  he 
reaches  the  rock  I'U  go  down  and 
keep  him  from  getting  off  his  horse 
— he  won't  fight  from  the  saddle." 

But  with  an  instinct  better  than 
knowledge,  Sassoon,  like  a  wolf 
scenting  danger,  stopped  again.  He 
scanned  the  broken  and  forbidding 
hump  in  front,  now  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  him,  questioningly. 
His  eyes  seemed  to  move  inquisitively 
over  the  lava  pile  as  if  asking  why 
■A  Morgan  Gap  pony  had  visited  it. 
In  another  moment  he  wheeled  his 
horse  and  spurred  rapidly  after  his 
companions. 

The  two  drew  a  deep  breath.  De 
Spain  laughed.  "What  we  don't 
know,  never  hurts  us."  He  drew 
Nan  to  him.  Holding  the  rifie  muzzle 
at  arm's  length  as  the  butt  rested  on 
the  ground,  she  looked  up  from  the 
shoulder  to  which  she  was  drawn. 
"What  should  you  have  done  if  he 
had  come?" 

"Taken  you  to  the  Gap  ayd  then 
taken  him  to  Sleepy  Cat.  where  he 
belongs." 

"But,  Henry,  suppose- " 

"There  wouldn't  have  been  any 
'suppose.'  " 

"Suppose   the  others   had   come." 
"With  one  rifle,  here,  a  man  could 
stand   off   a  regiment.      Nan.   do  you 
know   that   you   fit   into    my   arm    as 
if  you  were  made  for  it?" 

.HI» courage  was  contagious.  When 
he  had  tired  her  with  fresh  impor- 
tunit^ics  he  unpinned  h«r  felt  hat  and 
held  It  out  of  rtmth  while  he  kissed 
and  toyed  with  and  disarranged  her 
hair.  In  revenge,  she  snatched  from 
his  pocket  his  little  black  memoran- 
dum book  and  some  letters  and  read, 
or  pretended  to  read  them,  and  seiz- 
ing her  opportunity  she  broke  from 
him  and  ran  with  the  utmost  fieet- 
ness  up  into  the  rocks. 

In  two  minutes  they  had  forgotten 
the  episode  almost  as  completely  as  if 
it  never  had  been.  But  when  they 
left  for  home,  they  agreed  that  tlley 
would  not  meet,  there  again.  Tbey 
knew  that  Safssoon,  like  a  jackal, 
would  surely  come  back,  ?nd  more 
than  once,  HBtH  fc«  found  out  just 
what  that  trail  or  any  subsequent 
trail  leading  i&to  the  beds  meant. 
The  lovers  laughed-  the  jackal's  spy- 
ing to  scorn  and  rode  away,  banter- 
ing, racing,  and  chasing  each  other 
in  the  saddle,  as  solely  concerned  in 
their  hai^piness  as  if  there  was  noth- 
ing else  of  moment  in  the  whole  wide 
world. 

CHAPTER  XX 


S^unspWania  Forme 


S9 — 29 


Pacing  the  Music 

They  had  not  underestimated  the 
danger  from  Bassoon's  suspicious 
malevolence.  He  returned  next 
morning  to  read  what  further  he 
could  among  the  rocks.  It  was  little, 
btit  it  spelled  a  meeting  of  two  peo- 
ple— ^Nan  and  another- — and  he  was 
stimulated  to  keep  his  eyes  and  ears 
open  for  further  discoveries.  More- 
over, continuing  ease  in  seeing  each 
other,  undetected,  by  hostile  eyes, 
gradually  rendered  the  lovers  less 
cautious  in  their  arrangements.  The 
one  thing  that  possessed  their  ener- 
gies was  to  be  together. 

De   Spain,    naturally   reckless,   had 


won  in  Nan  a  girl  hardly  more  con- 
cerned. Self-reliant,  both  of  them, 
and  Instinctively  vigilant,  they  spent 
so  much  time  together  that  Scott  and 
Lefever.  who.  before  a  fortnight  had 
passed  after  Duke's  return  home,  sur- 
mised that  de  Spain  must  be  carrying 
on  some  sort  ol  a  clandestine  affair 
hinting  toward  the  Gap,  only  ques- 
tioned how  long  it  would  be  before 
something  happened,  and  only  hoped 
it  would  not  be.  in  their  own  word, 
unpleasant.  It  was  not  theirs  in  any 
case  to  admonish  de  Spain,  nor  to 
dog  the  movements  of  so  capable  a 
friend  even  when  his  safety  was  con- 
cerned, so  long  as  he  preferred  to 
keep  his  own  counsel — there  are 
limits  within  which  no  man  welcomes 
uninvited  assistance.  And  de  Spain, 
in  his  long  and  frequent  rides,  his 
protracted  absences,  indifference  to 
the  details  of  business  and  careless 
humor,  had  evidently  passed  within 
these  limits. 

What  was  stage  traffic  to  him  com- 
pared to  the  sunsliine  on  Nan's  hair; 
what  attraction  had  schedules  to  of- 
fer against  a  moment  of  her  eyes; 
what  pleasing  connection  could  there 
be  between  bad-order  wheels  and  her 
low    laugh? 

The  two  felt  that  they  must  meet 
to  discuss  their  own  constant  per- 
plexities and  the  problems  of  their 
difficult  situation;  but  when  they 
reached  their  trysting-piaces,  there 
was  more  of  gayety  than  gravity, 
more  of  non-chalance  than  concern, 
more  of  looking  into  each  other's 
hearts  than  looking  into  the  trouble- 
some future.  And  there  was  hardly 
an  inviting  spot  within  miles  of 
Music  Mountain  that  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  had  not  waited  near. 

There  were,  of  course,  disappoint- 
m«nts.  but  there  were  only  a  few 
failures  in  their  arraugeaienta.  The 
difficulties  nf  Hio.^e  fell  chi«fly  on 
Nan.  How  she  <)vercame  them  was 
a  source  of  surprise  to  de  Spain,  who 
marvelled  at  her  innocent  resource  in 
escaping  the  demands  at  home  and 
making  her  way,  despite  an  array  of 
ofstacles.  to  his  distant  impatience. 

Midway  between  Music  Mountain 
and  Sleepy  Cat  a  low-lying  wall  of 
lava  rock,  in  part  sand-covered  and 
in  part  exposed,  parallels  and  some- 
times crosses  the  principal  trail. 
This  undulating  ridge  was  a  favorite 
with  de  Spain  and  Nan,  because  they 
could  ride  in  and  out  of  hiding-places 
without  more  than  just  leaving  the 
trail  itself.  To  the  west  of  this 
ridge,  and  commanding  it,  rose  rather 
more  than  a  mile  away  the  cone 
called    Black   Cap. 

"Suppose."  said  Nan  one  after- 
noon, looking  from  de  Spain's  side 
toward  the  mountains,  "some  one 
should  be  spying  on  us  from  Black 
Cap?"  She  pointed  to  the  solitary 
rock. 

"If  any  one  has  been.  Nan,  with 
a  good  glass  he  must  have  seen  ex- 
changes of  confidence  over  here  that 
would  make  him  gnash  his  teeth. 
I  know  if  I  ever  saw  anything  like 
it  I'd  go  hang.  But  the  country 
around  there  is  too  rough  for  a  horse. 
Nobody  ever  hides  around  Black  Cap, 
except  some  tramp  hold-up  man 
that's  crowded  in  his  get-away.  Bob 
Scott  says  there  are  dozens  of  moun- 
tain-lions over  there." 

But  Sassoon  had  the  pleasant 
patience  of  a  mountain-lion  and  Its 
dogp:e(l  persistence.  :in(l.  hiding  him- 
self on  Bluck  Cap.  he  made  certain 
one  day  of  what  he  had  long  been 
c  .nvinced — that  Nan  was  meeting  de 
Spain. 

The  day  after  she  had  mentioned 
Black   Cap    to    her    lover.    Nan    roda 
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over    to   Galab«*a8    to   get    a   brtdle       "You've    beeA    m^eethig    de   Spala  Gale  picked  up  his  hat  and  stamped   and    let   any   mw   shoot   him   down 

mentJed.      QaUoplng    back,    she    en-   right  along,  haven't  you?     You  met  out  of  the  house,  slamming  the  doors,    without  resistance.     If  you  lay  your 

countered    Sassoon    Just    inside    the    him  down  the  Sleepy  Cat  trail  near  Duke,   exhausted  by  the  quarrel,  sat   blood  on  his  head,  you  know  It  would 

Gap.     Nan  so  detested  him   that  she    Black    Cap,    didn't    you?"  down,  eyeing  bis  niece.     "Now  what   put  a  stain  between  him  and  me  that 

never    spoke    when    she    could    avoid        Nan  stood   with   her  back   against   does      this      mean?"      he     demanded    never  could  be  washed  out  as  long  as 

it.     On  his  part  he  pretended  not  to   the  end  of  the  table  where  her  uncle's   hoarsely.  we   lived.      If  you   kill   him   I  could 

see   her    as    she   passed.      When    she   first  words  had  stopped  her,  and  she       She  tried  to  tell  him  honestly  and   never  stay  here  with  you.     Hie  blood 

reached    home   she   found    her   Uncle    looked    sidewise    toward    her    cousin,    frankly    all    that    her    acquaintance   would  cry  out  every  day  and  night 

Duke  -and  Gale  standing  In  front  of    In  her  answer  he  heard  as  much  con-   wtth    de    Spain    did    mean — dwelling   against  you." 

the    fire-place    In     the     living-room,    tempt   as   a   girl's   voice   could   carry   no   more   than   was   necessary   on    its 

The  two  appeared  from  their  manner   to    a     rejected     lover.       "So     you've   beginning,     but    concealing    nothing 

to  have  been  in  a  heated  discussion,    turned  sneak!"  of  its  development  and  consequences, 

one    that    had    stopped    suddenly    on        Gale  roared  a  string  of  bad  words,    nothing    of    her    love    for    de    Spain, 

her  appearance.     Both  looked  at  Nan.        "You  hire  that  coyote,  Sassoon,  to   nor  of  his  for  her.      But  no  part  of        .  •  h       M     »i  i 

The  expression   on    their   faces   fore-    spy    for    you,    do    you?"    demanded    what    she    could    say    on    any    point   f°„„"°°v°,.!L*'^  »w     u-.7^1.1~"!*w_* 

warned    her.      She    threw    her    quirt    Nan    coolly.      "Aren't    you    proud   of   she  urged  softened   her  uncle's   face. 

on    the    table,    drew    off    her    riding    your  manly  relation,  uncle?"     Duke   His  square  hard  jaw  from  beginning 

gloves  and  began  to  unpin   her  hat;    was  choking  with  rage.     He  tried  to   to  end  looked  like  stone. 

but  she  knew  a  storm  was  impending,    speak  to  her,  but  he  could  not  form        "So     he's    your    lover?"     he    said 

Gale    had    been    made    for    a    long    his  words.     "What  is  it  you  want  to   harshly  when  she  had  done, 
time    to   know    that    he  was   an    un-    know,    uncle?      Whether    It    is   true        "He  wants  to  be  your  friend,"  re- 
welcome  visitor,  and   Nan's  greeting   that  I  meet  Henry  de  Spain?     It  is.    turaed  Nan,   determined  not  to  give    '°'^®'    ^^^^    •^«'*    unfortunate    father 
of   him    was    the    merest    contemptu-    I  do  meet  him,  and  we're  engaged  to   up.  ^*^  °*'*  loved  by  this  forceful  uncle, 

ous    nod.      "Well,    uncle,"    she    said,    be  married  when  you  give  us  permis-        Duke  looked   at  her  uncompromis-    ^^®   ^^,^  °'^®"   dreamed  of  what  her 
glancing   at   Duke,    "I'm    late   again,    slon.  Uncle  Duke — and  not  till  then."    ingly:     "That  man  can't  ever  be  any    '*'®  might  have  been  had  her  peace- 


Duke's  violent  finger  shot  out  at 
her.  "And  you're  the  fal  I  took' 
from  your  mammy  and  promised  to 
bring  up   a  dece&t   woman.      You've 


drop.  You're  the  brat  of  that 
damned,  mincing  brother  of  mine, 
that  was  always  riding  horseback 
and  showing  off  in  town  while  I  was 
weeding   the  tobacco-beds." 

Nan   had   never  been   permitted   to 


Have  you  had  supper?" 

Duke  always  spoke  curtly;  tonight 
his  heavy  voice  was  sharp  as  an  axe. 
"Been  late  a  good  deal  lately." 

Nan  laid  her  hat  on  the  table  and, 
glancing  composedly  from  one  sus- 
picious face  to  the  other,  put  her 
hands  up  to  rearrange  her  hair. 
"I'm  going  to  try  to  do  better.     I'll 


-understand     that!    ^"'"^'^^     ^^'^     quiet-mannered     father 

lived    to    direct    her    life.      She    had 


"There   you    have    it,"    cried   Gale,    friend     of     min« 
"There's     the     story.      I     told     you   He  can't  ever  marry  you.     If  he  ever 
so.     I've  known  it  for  a  week,  I  tell    tries  to,  so  help  me  (5od,  I'll  kill  him    '°°«^®**   '°^  t^«  sort  of  life  he  would 
you."     Nan's  face  set.      "Not  only,"    if  I  hang  for  it.      I  know  his  game.    ?*^®  preferred  but  every  teaching  of^ 
continued      her      cousin      jeeringly,   i  know  what  he  wants.      He  doesn't 
"meeting    that " 


her    uncle    had    been    toward    their 
care  a  pinch  of  snuff  about  you.     He    mountain    existence    which    she    wa* 


Almost  before  the  vile  epithet  that   thinks  he  can  hit  me  a  blow  by  get-    ^«Kinn'"K  to  detest.  '     . 

followed   had  reached   her  ears,   Nan   ting  you  away  from  me."  'San    clasped    her    hands.      "Don't 

caught  up  the  whip.  Befo|re  he  "Nothing  could  be  further  from  blame  me  because  I'm  your  brother's 
go  out  and  get  my  supper  if  you've  could  escape  she  cut  Gale  sharply  the  truth,"  exclaimed  Nan  hopelessly,  child.  Blame  me  because  I'm  a  wo- 
had  yours."  She  started  toward  the  across  the  face.  "You  coward."  she  Duke  struck  the  table  a  smashing  nian,  because  I  have  a  heart,  because 
dining-room.  cried,    trembling    so    she    could    not   blow   with    his   fist.      "I'll    show    Mr.    '  want  to  live  and  see  you  live,  and 

"Hold    on!"      Nan    paused    at    her   control  her  voice.     "If  you  ever  dare  de  Spain  and  his  friends  where  they    to   see   you    live   in    peace   Instead   of 
uncle's      ferocious     command.        She    use  that   word   before   me  again,   I'll    get  off."  what   we   do   live   in — suspicion,   dls- 

looked  at  him  either  really  or  feign-  horsewhip  you.  Go  to  Henry  de  "Uncle  Duke,  if  you  won't  listen  to  trust,  feuds,  alarms,  and  worse.  I'm 
edly  surprised,  her  expression  chang-  Spain's  face,  you  skulker,  and  say  reason,  you  must  listen  to  sense,  ^o*  ungrateful,  as  you  plainly  say 
Ing  to  onfi  of  indignation  and  waited    that  if  you  dare."  Think  of  what  a  position  you  put  me   '  ^^-     I  want  you  to  get  out  of  what 

for  him   to   speak.     Since   he  did   no        "Put  down  that  quirt,  Nan,"  yelled    in.     I   love  you   for  all   your  care  of   you   are  in   here — I   want   you   to   be 

me.      I  love  him   for  his  affection  of   out   of   It.      I'd   rather  be   dead   now 

me — because  he  knows  how  to  treat   thsixi  to  live  and  die  in  It.     And  what 

a  woman.     I  know  he  wouldn't  harm    '^  this  anger  all  for?     Nothing.     He» 

a    hair  on    your   head,    for   my    sake,    offers    you    his    friendship — "       She 

more   word   about   Henry   de   Spain."   yet    you    talk   now    of   bloodshed    be-   could   speak   no  further.      Her  uncle 

"Put  down  that  quirt,  I  tell  you,"    tween   you  two.     I   know   what  your   with  a  curse  left  her  alone.     When 

thundered  her  uncle.  words    mean — that    one    of    you.    or  she   arose   in    the   early    morning    he| 

She    whirled.       "I     won't     put    it   both    of  you    are   to   be   killed   for   a    had  already  gone  away, 
down.     This  hulking  bully!     I  know   senseless  fued.     He  will  not  stand  up  (To  Be  Continued.) 


more  than  glare  angrily  at  her,  Nan    her  uncle. 


"What  do 


after- 


lifted  her  brows  a  little, 
you   want,   uncle?" 

"Where    did    you    go    this 
noon?" 

"Over  to  Calabasas,"  she  answered 
innocently. 

"Who'd  you  meet  there?"     Duke's 
tone   snapped    with   anger.      He   was 


"I  won't  put  It  down,"  she  ex- 
claimed defiantly.  "And  he  will  get 
a  good  lashing  with  it  if  he  says  one 


working  himself  into  a  fury,  but  Nan  him  better  than  you  do."  She  point- 
saw  It  must  be  faced.  ed   a   quivering   finger  at    he   cousin. 

"The  same  people  I  usually  meet  "He   insulted   me  as   violently  as   he 

— why?"  could    only    a    few    months    ago    on 

"Did    you    meet    Henry    de    Spain  Music   Mountain.      And    if   this  very 

there  this  afternoon?"  same    Henr>'    de    Spain    hadn't    hap- 

Nan  looked  squarely  at  her  cousin  pened    to   be    there    to    protect    me, 

and     returned     his     triumphant     ex-  you  would  have  found  me  dead  next 

pression   defiantly   before  she   turned  morning  by  my  own  hand.     Do  you 

her   eyes   on    her   uncle.      "No."   she  understand?"  she  cried,  panting  and 

said    collectedly.      "Why?"  furious.      "That's   what   he   is!" 

"Do  you  deny  it?"  he  thundered.  Her     uncle     tried     to     break     In. 

"Yes,  I  deny  it.     Why?"  "Stop!"    she   exclaimed,    pointing   at 

"Did  you  see  de  Spain  at  Calabasas  Gale.     "He  never  told  you   that,  did 
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this  afternoon?" 

"No" 

"See  him  anywhere  else?" 

"No,  I  did  not.  What  do  you 
mean?  What,"  demanded  his  niece 
with  spirit,  "do  you  want  to  know? 
What    are   you   trying   to    find   out?" 

Duke  turned   in  his  rage  on   Gale. 


either,"    snapped 


he?" 

"No;     nor    you 
Duke  hoarsely. 

"I  didn't  tell  you,"  retorted  Nan, 
"because  I've  been  trying  to  live 
with  you  here  in  peace  among  these 
thieves  and  cutthroats,  and  not  keep 
you    stirred    up    all    the   time.      And 


"There!      You  hear  that — what  have  Henry  de  Spain  faced  this  big  coward 

you  got   to   say   now?"   he  demanded  and  protected  me  from  him   with  aa 

with  an  abusive  oath.  empty    revolver!      What    business   of 

Gale,  who  had  been  hardly  able  to  yours  is  it  whom  1  meet,  or  where  I 

refrain    from   breaking   in,   answered  go?"  raining  her  words  with  flaming 

fast.      "What    have    I    got    to    say?"  eyes    on    her    belligerent    cousin.      "I 

he  roared.     "I  say  I  know  what  I'm  will    never    marry    you    to    save    you 

talking    about.      I    say    she's    lying,  from  the  hangman.     Now  leave  this 

Duke."  house."        She     stamped     her     foot. 

Nan's     face     turned     white     with  "I.,eave    this   house,    and    never   come 

anger.      Before   she    could    speak   her  into  it   again!" 

uncle  took  up  the  words.     "Hold  on."  Gale,     be.side     himself    with     rage, 

he  shouted.     "Don't  tell  me  she  lies."  stood  his  ground.     He  poured  all  that 

He    launched    another    hot    expletive,  he    safely    rnuM    of    abuse    on    Nan's 

"I  know  she  doesn't  lie!"  wwn    head.       She    had    appeased    her 

Gale    jumped    forward,    his    finger  wrath    and    made   no    attempt    to    re- 

polnted  at  Nan.     "Look  here,  do  you  tort,  only  looking  at  him  with  white 

deny     you     are     meeting     Henry     de  faro  and  burning  eyes  as  she  breathed 

Spain  all  over  the  desert?"  defiance.        Duke     interfered.       "Get 

Nan's  anger  supported  her  without  out!"  he  said  to  Gale  harshly.     "I'll 

a  tremor.     "Who  are  you  to  ask  me  take  care  of  her.     Go  home!" 

whom  T  meet  or  don't  meet?"  Not    ceasing    to    mutter    threats. 


Uncle  Amos  Says:  "I  knew  a  fellow  once  that  couldn't  do  but  one 
thing.  He  went  insane  from  the  monotony.  We  farmers  have  to  know 
how  to  do  a  lot  of  things.  That  is  why  our  boys  are  being  taken  for  all 
kinds  of  work  these  days.  Its  pretty  tough  on  us  old  fellows,  but  we  vc 
got. a  lot  of  heafty  wallops  in  our  right  arms  yet,  and  will  deliver  then) 
too." 


:» 
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The 

Right 

Start 

A  crop  well-etarted  is  half-e^rown. 
A  moist,  Bmooth,  firm  seed  bed  is 
essential  to  a  right  start.    For  big- 
ger yields  use  the 

"Acme"  Pulverizing  Harrour 

"The  Coulters  Do  the  Work."  They 
cut  the  soil  easily,  crushing,  pulver- 
izing and  leveling  it,  Leading  Ez- 
j^eriment  Stations  use  and  endorse  the 
Acme."  Size^  1-horae  to  4-horse.  Get 
our  free  book.  The  Acme  Way  to  Crops 
That  Pay."    Send  today. 

Dnane  H.  Nasta  Inc. 


REMEMBRANCE  FLAGS 


2s3ft. 
3x5  ft. 


Mc 


2  l-2s4  R. 
4x6        R. 


11.16 

2  SO 


•ISO 
Made  of  Cetm  Bunting .  weara  llkr 
troll.  Sent  by  prepaid  ioaured  parcel 
post.  Also  complete  line  American 
fli^    All  alsea. 

Ctotw  L  Lhrik,  l«,  Stt  N.  M  SL.PMa. 


We  Wan;    to  SUurl  100  New    Agents 

(men  and  womeiT)  this  month,  taklnc  orders  iSt  trees  &. 
shrubbery  for  Bprlng  delivery  and  oOerapeOtal  Induce- 
ments for  quick  acUon.   Pay  weekly.     Write  for  outOt. 

Perry  Nursery  Co.»      Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Dairy   Cattle 


GRADE  UP  YOUR  COWS 
BUILD  UP  YOUR  BANK  ACCOUNT 

You  can  do  it.    Others  are  turning  loaies  into  prof- 
its \]S  gradiag  up.  •  _    _ 

A  fe  HOLSTEIN   BULL 

Is  The  Short  Cut  To  Greater  Profits 

in  a  recent  test  daughters  of  a  purebred   Holstein  bull 


best  daugr 
lilk  yield  £ 


increased  milk  yield  94%;    granddaughters  845%  over 
scrub  dams.-.  Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

Write   for  fret   information 

No  obligation — we  have  nothing  we 
want  to  sell  you. 

The    Holstein-Friesiui    Aseedalion 
of  America,  Boi  218,  firatdebore,  Vt. 


rak.  M 


48  high  grade  Bolstein  oowg 
rioee springers.  63  high  grade 
Holstein  2  year  old  heifers 
due  in  Marclr47  high  grade 
Bolstelns  ready  to  breed.  30 
registered  heUera  ready  to 
breed.  8  reglatered  heifer  cal- 
ves. 25  registered  bull  calves 
4  to  10  mo.  oM.  IS  reg.  Hol- 
steins  fresh  and  springers. 
Come  and  get  first  cbotoe. 
jOHNe.lEMMI.Ti4l,N.f. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Six  to  ten  months  old.  nicely  marked,  some  ready 
for  light  service.  Write  (or  particulars,  stating 
just  what  you  want. 

ARTHUR  DANKS.  Mgr., 
Allamuclijr  Farma,  AlMinuchjr,  N.  J. 


Maple  Lawn  Holtteins 

Seven-eighttas  Holstaia  HelferX^atvesSlS  to  $20 
each,  ezprea  paid  in  loU  of  Bve.  Two  Heifer 
Calves  from  registered  sire  (dam's  record  27  lbs. 
butter  7  davs).  and  Registered  BuU  CaU  tor  (00 
r  o,  b.  Cortland.  Ntoe  earto*d  of  tw»-year-oM 
Heifers,  bred  to  reatNered  sire.  I  sell  satistactloa 
and  everything  In  Holsteins. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr..  Cortland.  N.  Y. 
OBce.  31  1-3  Mala  St  Bc4l  phoae. 


••NO  HORNS" 

Natmlly  PeOed   Holsteiii-Friesian 

bull  ealves.  sirsd  by  asooof  the  World's  Record  senior 
4  yr.  old.  I2M.7  lb.)  butter  In  306  days,  atj  100  and  up. 
Daaerlptlve  oaahia  lor  sump. 
OBO.  E.  STEVEN  SON  A  SO 


>N8,  Clarks  Summit.  Pa 


Guernsey 

Oeocie  M.  Carpenter.  41 


"f 


over     13OU0   pounds    milk. 
618  pounds  fat. 
S.Maln  8t.  Wilkes  Barre.  Pa. 


Holstein  Calves  \r^T^.  ^Vk^^ti 


priees,  picturea   and  nedlgrees. 
WALTER    M.  CRUTT-KNDEN. 


tMlkes  Barre,  Pa 


High  Grade  Guernseys  Z'^^l^^.^J:^ 

Langwater  blood.            F.  C.  A  E.  T.    HICKNELL. 
^jQ^^ —    - 


;U8T  DALE  FARM. 


PEACH  BOTTOM.  PA. 


Airii«liii-aa  Touag  A.R.  cows,  bull  and  hetfcr  calves, 
n.yrsilire9  BMtblood  lines,  reasonable  prices.  In- 
pectloo  lovttad.    Robert  Templetoo  *  Son.  Lister.  Pa. 


Registered     Holitein    and    Ouerniev        bulls  from 
calves  to  nervieeabie  tan.    2SO  animals    In  the  herd. 
BONNYMKAOa  FARMS.    R.  D.  1.    H  arrlsburg.  Pa. 


Milking  Shorthonu  h«rdbuH,damalll26»  Ib.dajuh- 
_  ■  ter  of  (General  Clay,   grandam. 

Rose  of  Glenside.      C.  M.  Kennodr  A  Boas,  Ulster,  Pa. 


.T«>i^aAV    Tltilla    '*•''>'  '"T  "«bt  service.    Send  fbr 

jersey    r>UIIS  j^igrees  and  prices 

JOHN  L  VAN  HORN.  TROY.  PA 

noi3u;iU_liUIIS   wanu;they  arr  pHeed  to  sell  At 
r.  OiygMI  Sprtai  Stock  Pann.Uttlest«wn,PB 


VennsylVania  Farmer 


81—3. 


BHUOHS  OF  TOHS  OF 
FEBTUIZEB 


The  extreme  shortage  of  potash  in 
connection  with  the  war  demand  for 
large  farm  crops  will  force  the  United 
States  to  use  every  other  possible  ele- 
ment of  fertilizer.  Our  most  avail- 
able supply  is  phosphate  rock.  A  few 
years  ago  the  known  deposits  of  phos- 
phate rock  were  recognized  as  near- 
Ing  the  end,  the  total  supply  In 
Florida,  Tennessee,  and  South  Caro- 
lina being  estimated  only  sufficient 
to  last  a  comparatively  few  years. 
Since  that  time  the  greatest  deposits 
in  the  world  have  been  discovered  In 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  al- 
tho  the  tonnage  computations  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  are 
by  no  means  completed,  already  many 
billions  of  tons  have  been  blocked 
out — a  supply  sufficient  to  last  the 
United  States  for  a  great  many  gen- 
erations. In  spite  of  these  rich  de- 
posits, however,  they  yield  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  amount  annually 
mined.  This  Is  due  to  two  facta 
Western  land  is  as  a  rule  very  fer- 
tile and  not  much  fertilizer  is  used, 
and  eastern  lands  which  require  ar- 
tificial fertilization  are  so  far  away 
that  the  freight  rates  have  been  con- 
sidered prohibitive.  With  the  pres- 
ent war  conditions,  however,  requir- 
ing that  every  acre  under  cultiva- 
tion should  be  stimulated  to  yield  Its 
utmost,  it  may  be  recognized  as  a 
simple  business  necessity  for  the 
government  to  provide  for  the  min- 
ing, and  to  require  the  hauling  of 
this  western  phosphate  for  the  east- 
em  farm  lands,  especially  the  groat 
producing  areas  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Almost  all  of  these  great 
western  phosphate  deposits  are  upon 
government  land — a  prime  fertilizer 
actually  owned  by  the  people.  Ger- 
many, before  the  war,  was  a  heavy 
user  of  American  phosphate  and  were 
she  to  discover  such  deposits  as 
America  has,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  she  would  Immediately  mine 
them  by  the  millions  of  tons. 


Rats  and  Mice. — Farmers'  Bulle- 
tlon  No.  896,  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  discusses  losses  by  and 
methods  of  combatting  rats  and  mice. 

A  ^\j       uAo\.uooiuu       ^uvtsiB        UtiHiruCllVI^ 

habits  of  these  rodents,  protection  of 
food  and  other  stores,  destroying 
rats  and  mice,  organized  efforts  and 
important  repressive  measures.  In 
summary  of  discussion  the  bulletin 
says:  The  rat  Is  the  worst  animal 
pest  in  the  world.  From  Its  home 
among  filth  it  visits  the  dwellings 
and  storerooms  to  pollute  and  des- 
troy human  food.  It  carries  bubonic 
plague  and  many  other  diseases  fa- 
tal to  man  and  has  been  responsible 
for  more  untimely  deaths  among  hu- 
man beings  than  all  the  wars  of  his- 
tory. In  the  United  States,  rats  and 
mice  destroy  crops  and  other  prop- 
erty each  year  valued  at  over  |200.- 
000,000.  This  destruction  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  gross  earnings  of  an 
army  of  over  200.000  men.  On  many 
a  farm,  if  the  grain  eaten  and  des- 
troyed by  rats  and  mice  could  be 
sold,  the  proceeds  would  more  than 
pay  all  the  farmer's  taxes.  The  com- 
mon brown  rat  breeds  6  to  10  times 
a  year  and  produces  on  an  average 
10  yoang  to  a  Utter.  Young  females 
breed  when  only  three  or  four 
months  old.  At  this  rate  a  pair  of 
rats,  breeding  uninterruptedly  and 
without  deaths,  would  at  the  end  of 
three  years  (18  generations)  be  In- 
creased to  over  259  million  individ- 
uals. Methods  of  destruction  des- 
cribed Include  traps,  poisons,  domes- 
tic animals,  fumigation,  rat  viruses 
and  natural  enemies.  The  bulletin 
Is  free  from  the  above  department, 
Washington.   D.  C. 


Killing  Hogs  and  Curing  Pork. — This 
is  the  title  of  Farmers*  Bulletin  No. 
913,  Just  issued  by  the  TT.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Washington,  D. 
C.  The  Bulletin  takes  the  farm  but- 
cher step  by  step  thru  the  processes 
of  .slaughtering,  cutting  up  the  car- 
cass, lard  making,  curing,  sausage 
making  and  smoking.  The  bulletin 
Is  free  upon  request  addressed  to  the 
above  Department. 


Take  care  of  the  farm  Implements. 
The  vigors  of  winter  are  particu- 
larly hard  on  machinery.  To  let  It 
rust  Is  unpatriotic  and  extravagant. 

If  you  cannot  put  your  farm  ma- 
chinery under  cover,  at  least  protect 
all  the  bearings  with  oil  eo  they  will 
H(P»  mat  or  eorrodei. 


A"365"  Day  Liniment 


Y 


Get  It. 

Relief. 


OU  ARE  SAYING  TO  YOURSELF— 
**If  I  only  knew  of  something  to  stop^ 

that  Backache — help  my  Rheumatism — cure  my 

Neuralgia,  I  would  send  and  get  it  at  once." 
Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  will  give  you  immediate 
A  Marvelous  Human  Flesh  Healer  and  a    never   failing 


fy-"^! 


remedy  for  every  known  pain  that  can  be  relieved  or  cured  by 

external  applications.    Thousands  testify  to  the  wonderful  healing  and 

•curing  powers   of  this  great   French    Remedy.     A   Liniment   that  will 

soothe,  heal  and  cure  your  every  day  pains,  wounds  and  bruises. 


I  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  ^ 

^       The  Great  French  Remedy     -^ 

Will  Do  It  i 


ft  HJp*  Natm*  to  Hoot  mnJ  Coro.  Penetrates,  acts  quickly,  yet  Is 
perfectly  harmless.  Kills  all  Germs  and  prevents  Blood  Poison.  Nothing 
so  good  known  as  an  application  for  Sores,  Wounds,  Felons,  Exterior 
Cancers,  Burns,  Carbuncles  and  Swellings. 

"I  had  a  bad  hand  with  four  rannlns:  sores  on  it.  The  more  I  doctored  the 
worse  It  STot.  I  used  Caustic  Balsam  and  never  needed  a  doctor  after  that." 
—Ed.  Rosenbursr,  St.  Anssrat.  la. 

Mr*.  Jammm  MeKmn*i9t  EJina,  Mo.,  may:  "Just  ten  applications  of 
Caustic  Balsam  relieved  me  of  eoltre.  My  husband  also  cured  eczema  with  it, 
and  we  use  it  for  corns,  bunions,  colds,  sore  throat  and  pain  in  the  chest." 

A  Safo,  R«liaUm  Rmmmdy  for  Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold,  Backache, 
Neuralgia,  Sprains.  Rheumatism  and  Stiff  Joints.  Whenever  and 
wherever  a  Liniment  is  needed  Caustic  Balsam  has  no  Equal. 

Dr.  Himtmy,  WMtomatmr,  Wit.,  writatt  "I  have  been  nslngr  Caustic  Balsam 
for  ten  years  for  different  ailments.    It  has  never  failed  me  yet." 

A  liniment  that  not  only  heals  and  cures  Human  Flesh,  but  for  years 
the  accepted  Standard  veterinary  remedy  of  the  world. 

Price,  tl.50  per  bottle  at  all  Druggists  or  sent  by  us  express  prepaid. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  and  read  what  others  say. 

THB  LAWRENCE  WILUAMSCO*  CIev«lazM].  Ohio 


Swine 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

M»lwUe  MMnmoth,   weigb  t  407  Iba..  at  7  moDtlM. 
was  bred  Mid  r»laed  by  me. 


brad  aowB  and  sU 
tao   each.  l>r«d 


Special:  Bookinc  orden  for 
MfDlmuin  Frteea:  Weaned 
aowa  and  sttu  tlOO  eacb. 

CH.  Carter.  Whttta*rtt  Vmr^^ 
Waat  CbcaMr.  Pa. 


OT  C  C  W  TIM  1?  Bit  Type.  Stock  an  ■««a.lrt)n> 
.  1.  v/.  oVt  Xl^ld  tbabera  Uiatwanpfcmlcrand 
eshlbttor  at  every  tutt  abomn  and  an  ebamptona  on 
■owa,alM>  graodebai&ptonboar  at  Mich,  and  Ohio  State 
Pairs.  We  bread  tba  ttert.  We  aeU  what  we  braed. 
Every  pli  il^pMl  on  approval.  Get  our  eautocue. 
Rec.  Pree.      Wrtte  vour  want*.  _ 

CRANDEU.  A  SON.       Bob  53.         Caai  City.  Mich 


O.  I.  C  A  C  W.  piga,    Bhinped  C.  O.  D.  Sired  by  i 
out  of  champion 4.  Mlach  iet2Q  weight  500  Ibx.at  12ma  , 
8.  L.  RHODES.  ^  ERSAILLE8,  OH10| 


rk.i.A<M>  A  choice  2  yr.  old  iwrvice  boar .  also 
MJurOCB  boars  &  wUI  be  brel  for    ' 
Write  your  wants.  Ira  L>.  Jackson. 


_        Sort 

Mar.,  Apr.  A  Ma 
R.10,    Vacwcrt.< 


LAROC    •CRRSMIKES  AT     HICHWOOD 


1/1  vu    a*^na. 


on  vice    injaia, _     _■   -  -  ..  _■ 

H.  C.  4  H.  B.  HARPENDINO.  Box   46.  Dundee.  N.Yl 


01  r  «r  CKMt^r  White  Spring  boara  A  gltu  reg.  free^ 
.l.^^.ec  t.,nester  wniic  g^tigjactlon  *  safe   del.  guai^ 
JOHN   L.  VAN  HORN.  TROY.        PEKNAI 


Une'BerbhireSwu>.;^SSrSion^t'    ^S^\ 

HOME  FARM.  CENTER    VALLEY.    PA.  | 


Berkshires 


October  Pta.   Lam  Uttera. ' 
EDWIN    B    MA  PAE. 
COATE8VILLE. 


ClIJSTER       ^*ini^—S*^      POLAND     CHINAS 
J.  A.  B^Sk.         ROUTE  4.       "  KEWCA^I        ' 


rLK.  PA 


Poultry 


tit.  T.  Cklaaa.  Barkahlraa.    C.  Whltaa.  Larc* 
■ttmlB,  an  acaa,  mated  not  akin.  8  weeka  plgi.  brad 
Mwa.  aenrlce  boan.  CoUto  and  Beagle  doga.    Grade 
Oaamaay  ealvaa  and  pooltry. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON.  COCHRANVILLE.  PA. 


Big  Type  Poland  Chinas  ^^^^ 


orders 
_  .-.  Oiaat  Bmooth 

Wonder  and  Ohio  King  3nd.  Tbeae  Dtai  ore  from  700 
and  800  lb.  sow*.  Sired  by  King  of  W  XSera,  Oaklands 
Egual  and  WoDderful  wonder.  For  partleul art  and 
prfeea  address  C.  8.  EPPLEY.     ZaneavUle,  Oblc. 


FUg.  Large  Berkshires  SifW  JLT^ 

KTUTSk^J.^J?-    Berkshire  Booklet  free 
DAVID  WIANT.  HUNTINGTON  MILLS.  PA. 

Member  c/  Americtm    Berttktn  AuoeitMon. 


^NANWSHlim'* 

have    large    litters.     Free  circular. 
Alw  reflatered  Guernsey  Bulla. 
LOCUST  LAWN  FARM, 
no\  >,  BIrd-ia-Hand.  Pn. 


Chester  Whites 


R.  L.  MUNCE. 


Big  Type,  Write 
your  wants.    W» 
•■^n  fill    thc/n. 
CANON8BUR(;.  PENNA. 


Reg.  O.  I.e.  &  Che.ster  White  Svine 


Fail 
FRE 


pin.  brood  sows  and  a 
5D    BRYAN  A   SON.  Star 


service  boar  for    sale. 
Route.  Monsfleld.  Pa. 


Re«.    O.    I.      C.     Swine     and      Shropahire     .Sheep. 
apTvlcesble  boars,   bred  gilts.  Aug  ..S«>pt  .t)ct   pigs.  Hred 
ewen,  ewe  lamlM  of  wool-mutton  type. 
c;jP.  ANDREWS  Dansvllle.  Mich. 


Penns  Valley  Berkshires 


arp    the   large 
,„        .  -  prolific     kind. 

Wrltp  for  our  price  list  of  young  boars  and  open  gllfci. 
W.  F.  RISHKL.  CENTRE  HALL.  PA. 


p  to 
hlo. 


Poland  Chinas  big  type  Bred   sows  and  b 

ruianu  ^ninas  fall  pigs  no  kin.  all  ellKibfr 

feglstry. JAYMlLtrM.  .Sycamore.  O 

W.  J.  McCONNELT..  OXFORD,  PfiNNA. 


Reg.  Chester  Whites  ^firi^"*  wri\:i*T5;? 

aats.  M33ES  EASY.  Laadenberg.  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes  ft'^l^t^S^o '*^'Jf 

Brothcra  of  Pen  21,  now  leading  In  North  American 
Contest.    Brat  from  my  exhibition  line.  S-1  and  t5. 
A.  J.  FELL.   -  WFiST  POINT.  PA. 


S.  C.  WJite  Leghorn  ^S^JSHy'^S^ 

tl.Sq  each:  3S  or  mor^  11 .25  each:  cbole»  eoekerelB.  S3 
to  $5  eaeh:  yearling  cocks.  S3  each.  rVYWOOD 

POULTRY  PARM30S  71  A.AvoMUIe,ChesterCo..Pa 

Silver  and'  Golden   Campine  offl^*^ 

Pullets  and  Indian  Runner  Drakea,  SI  and  S3  enefa. 
1    R.  TANOER. YORK   SPRINGS.  PA. 

tm,;,- w;^_j-»»„   Genuine     Tom    Barron    atrain: 
White  Wyandottes  oholoe  egg-bred  ooekereta.  S3. 
J.  A.  SHOTT.  New  Wilmington.  Pa. 

Red- order  now  for  Jan. 
__.  -.^«_.  ~v*'^ '^•*     dHlveiy.    Satlofaetlon  as- 
sured. JV8TA  POULTRY  FARM. Southampton. N.Y 


Baby  Chix  «  «°"' 


Miscellaneous 


Pop  Svt\f^  P*'*  Brown  Reg.  Perrheron  Stallion 
f^ff  .P**^  Sound,  vre  9  yrs..  ht.  Ifi  1-2  ha  -Is.  wt 
1.000  Rm.  One  Sorrrl  Rrg.  Shire  Bred  Suilton.  aae  10 
yrs..  ht  17  hands,  wt.  1.700  Ibg.  The  stallions  arc 
guaranteed  to  be  Rure  foal  getters:  flnt  pmEl!l>n!i 
awarded  wherever  exhibited.  Gentle  to  handlerr^ 
one  wishing  to  buy  tborobred  Htolllons  will  And 
their  Interest  to  come  and  see  them.  Full 
given.  Prices  rteht.  One  pair  Kentucky  Mules,  acel 
yrsM  sound.   Addi "^  "  «.....-».   „    ._  --_■ 


:-uU  pedl( 

_       -.  Mules,  i_^. 

F.  P  MlLl  ER.  SpringtownTX 


Scotch  Collie   Drps  ',SL?^  ^t^^T^^;^ 

^■iTor^st-^tSTc  '^^^  I^^'^  «'  ^""""^ 
HARVEY3  IXKi  FARM.     CLA\   CENTER,  NEB. 


Tilt  PbllaMpma  Pit  SNp  l^.  ^^"^^ 

■■*".    We  buy.  sell  orexchanse. 

ET  SHOP.  22  N.  Ninth  .St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Caftl#»    Pnr  ^a1f>  Stockers  and  feeders,  from  500 
,=  ..„,.  *'*^  to  1.000  lbs.  Write  your  wants. 

ISAAC  8HANSTROM.  FAIRFIELD.  IOWA 


MrIcP  TVTnnPV    RA'^INC;  nARE.^?    »nd  reduce 

i*iaKe  lYxoney  cost  of  iivinR.    garland 

ZOOI/KJICAL    COMPANY.  OLDTOWN.    MAINE. 

Perrets  For  Sale  Ti^  "H,  o o^  a"T^. 

TENS  C  JEWELL.  SPENCER.   OHIO. 
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SPECIAL    ratM    are   made    for   Uts   stock 
kdTertlaemgnts.      Fan    terma    on    request. 
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fi.  J.  Expt.  Sta.  Ubi' &f  K 


VeteriQofp  ONE  MAN  CAN  FARM 

MORE  U^D  md /Ae 


Periodic*  Ophthalmia. — I    have     a 
four-year-old   stallion   that   is   nearly 
blind   in  one  eye  and   the  other  eye 
seems  to  be  affected.     Our  local  vet- 
erinarian   is  inclined  to   believe  that 
bloJd-'etting  will  help  him.     Let  me 
have  your  advice  how   to  tre.ii    him. 
B.    L.    R.,   Corning,   N.   Y.     I    fall    to 
understand    how   blood-leiiins   would 
hi    any    way    benefit    your    stallion. 
'lOu     had      better     discourage     your 
fveterinarian  from  doing  it  as  blood- 
[letting  is  a  rather  ;incient  treatment. 
Give    him     30     grains    of    potassium 
iodine,   40   drops  of  fluid  extract  nux 
vomica    and    t^vo    drams    of    Fowler's 
solution  of  arsenic  at  a  dose  in  feed 
or  drinking  water,  three  times  a  day. 

Side- bone. — We    have   a    two-year- 
old   draft  colt  that  is  showing  some 
lameness    in    her   left    foreleg.      The 
only  bunch  I  can   find  on   leg  is  low 
down  at   heel   on   inside  quarter.     A 
neighbor    of    mine    who    looked    him 
over  tells  me  that  he  has  side-bone, 
which    is    perhaps    true.      When    first 
[taken  out  of  the  stable  he  shows  some 
lameness,    but    after   walking   a    hun- 
Idred   yards   or  more   he   trots  sound. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  have  him  cured. 
I   might   add  that  there  is  no  swell- 
ing  or   inflammation   in    any   part  of 
the  forequarter  that   I   can   find.      C. 
S.    K..    Fetterville.    Pa. — If   you    will 
paint     bunch     with     tincture    iodine 
Idaily    for   a    week    or    ten    days,    you 
Iwlll  perhaps  succeed  in  relieving  him 
lof  his  lameness.     Or  apply  one  part 
liodine    and    nine    parts    fresh    lard, 
(every  two   days. 

Low  Down  Lameness. — One  of  my 
lorses  has  been  lame  for  the  past 
two  weeks.  Our  local  veterinarian 
is  undecided  whether  it  Is  in  lolnr 
rlthin  foot,  in  pastern  or  fetlock. 
[What  had  I  better  apply?  S,  M., 
ICallcoon.  N.  Y. — Give  him  absolute 
JTest  and  apply  one  part  tincture 
(iodine  and  two  parts  camphorated  oil 
Ito  lower  part  of  leg  twice  daily,  a 
Ibone  may  be  fractured.  If  so,  he 
[will  be  slow  in  recovering,  and  a 
[plaster  cast   may   be    applie:!. 

Light  Milker. — 1  have  a  valuable 
'cfw  which  we  milked  close  up  to 
Tcalving  time.  Last  year  she  gave  up 
15  lbs.  daily.  Since  calving  she 
gives  only  one  quart  daily,  but  showa 
uo  symptoms  of  sickness.  What  can 
be  done  to  increase  her  milk  flow? 
Reader. — She  should  be  kept  in  a 
warm  stable,  fed  plenty  silage  and 
roots,  or  other  milk-producing  feed 
Her  udder  should  be  gently  hand 
rubbed  three  times  daily.  Rather 
poor  results  will  follow  giving  her 
drugs.  She  should  have  been  dried 
six    weeks   before  coming   fresh. 

rhronic  Lymphangitis. — During 
the  supimer  and  fall  my  six-year-old 
horse  has  been  trotibled  with  an  in- 
flame'l  leg,  but  it  never  broke  open. 
The  leg  is  now  thickened  as  high  up 
as  stifle  joint,  but  so  far  as  I  can  tell 
it  i.s  causing  no  lameness  and  he 
seems  to  be  in  good  health.  This  I 
thickened  condition  of  the  leg  de- 
preciates his  market  value  and  in  the 
present  condition  I  could  not  get 
within  fifty  dollars  as  much  for  him 
OS  if  his  hind  legs  were  both  alike. 
I-  G.  W..  Moylan,  Pa. — You  will 
never  succeed  in  reducing  his  leg  to 
normal  size.  It  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  that  a  horse  which  has  suffered 
from  several  mild  attacks  of  lym- 
pha'^gitip  should  be  regularly  exer- 
ci^P'X.  fed  but  little  grain  when  Idle, 
th^  bowels  kept  open,  the  stable  well 

'plied    with    fresh    air.      You    will 

.in  some  benefit  by  giving  the  horse 

F»'>    grain    doses    of    potassium    iodide 

'in    fpe'l    or    drinking   water,    two    or 

throe  times  a  day. 

Irritation  of  Throat — Grease  Heel. 
— I  have  a  five-year-old  marc  that 
has  slight  cough  which  affects  her 
in  morning,  but  very  little  at  any 
other  time.  She  seems  to  be  In  good 
he;iUh.  btit  her  coat  Is  rough.  I 
have  another  horse  troubled  with 
grease  heel:  the  sore.^  discharging 
pus.  F.  S.  E..  East  Freedom,  N.  Y.— 
Give  your  mare  %  oz.  powdered 
licorice  and  »4  oz.  ginger  In  damp 
feed,  twice  dally.  Apply  equal  parts 
powdered  alum,  oxide  zinc  and  boric 
acid  to  sores,  twice  a  day.  Give 
other  horse  U  oz.  Donovan's  solution 
of  arsenic  at  dose  In  either  feed  or 
firinking  water,  three  times  dally. 
Keep  the  heels  dry  and  clean. 


MO  LINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRAdOR 

"//  Saives  tie  Ham  Behs  PnHSem  ' 


Jl.  ui  tiva  tin/\ 


TWO  MILLION  MEN  wiU  be  gone 
from  the  farms  because  of  the  war 
— strong,  skilled,  willing  workers, 
only  a  small  part  of  whom  can  bc  replaced 
by  older  men,  boys  and  women.  Yet  pro- 
duction of  food  must  be  increased.  There  is 
only  one  way-equip  the«nen  left  on  the  farms 
so  they  can  do  more  work  than  ever  before. 
With  the  Moline-Universal — the  original 
two-wheel  tractor— On*  Man  can  farm 
more  land  than  was  ever  before  possible, 
because — 

One  Man  has  power  at  his  command 

-    a  -— •     -—     —  •  —     •-»-  -ro-wy     w«*j.^Mtt^«%,     «^ft     %A\^a«*|^     WAV; 

work  of  seven  horses  owing  to  its  greater 
speed  and  endurance.  This  power  is 
sdv/ayt  available  for  any  farm  work. 

One  Man  operates  the  Moline-Universal 
Tractor  from  the  seat  of  the  implement  to 
which  it  is  attached,  where  he  must  sit  in 
order  to  do  good  work. 

One  Man  can  start  in  the  spring  and  go 
from  one  operation  to  another — plowing, 
harrowing,  planting,  cultivating,  mowing, 
harvesting  grain  or  com,  spreading  manure, 
filling  the  silo,  cutting  wood,  etc.,  doing  all 
farm  work  from  one  year's  end  to  another, 
independently  of  horses  or  hired  help. 

All  these  one-man  operations  with  the 
Moline-Universal  are  possible  because  it  is 
mounted  on  two  wheels,  all  its  weight  is 
traction  weight;  it  is  powerful — pulls  two 
14Hncb  bottoms  easily — yet  it  is  light  so 


that  it  does  not  pack  the  soiL  The  Mo- 
line-Universal attaches  direct  to  the  im- 
plement, making  one  compact  unit. 

One  woman  or  boy  operates  the  Moline- 
Uaiversal  as  easily  as  a  man.  Miss  Ruth 
Harding  of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  a  proud  owner  of 
a  Moline-Universal,  writes:  **l  have  never 
called  a  man  from  his  work  to  assist  me 
with  the  tractor  in  any  way.** 

Thousands  of  Moline-Universal  Tractors 
are  now  at  work  under  every  conceivable 
condition  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada.  England,  Prance,  Sweden, 
Norway.  Denmark.  Russia,  Italy.  Spain, 
Mexico,  Peru,  Argentine,  Brazil,'  Cuba, 
Qautemala,  South  Africa,  Australia.  Where- 
ever  a  Moline-Universal  Tractor  is  sold 
there  is  immediately  a  big  demand  for  more. 

The  demand  for  Moline-Universal  Trac- 
tors has  far  exceeded  our  expectation  s. 
We  built  an  enormous  factory  which  is 
devoted  entirely  to  making  Moline-Uni- 
versal Tractors  and  three  times  have 
erected  large  additions  to  cope  with  the 
enormous  demand.  We  now  have  the 
largest  tractor  factory  in  the  world. 

Moline  sales  and  service  branches  cover 
the  country.  No  purchaser  is  ever  more 
than  a  few  hours  away  from  Moline  service. 

The  Moline-Universal  will  solve  your 
help  and  power  problems.  It  is  ready  for 
you  now.  Write  us  today  for  free  booklet 
giving  full  description  of  the  Moline-Uni- 
versal and  name  of  nearest  Moline  deakr, 


Far  m  Account 
BOOK  FREE 


^        A<ldr«M  Dapartmvnt   66 

MOLINE   PLOW  COMPANY,  Moline,  lUinoii 


WhereDoesYour 
Money  Go? 

Easy  to  k««p  track  of 
every  penny  — incominK 
nnd  outKoinir— with  oiir 
Fr**  liana  A«nMn<t  Bonk. 
Juit  Bun.l  a  t>"»t<;iird  or  let- 
Ur  and  the  ho-)k  willbfwnt 
«•  roii  ahmilul.ly  jrtrl  Mo 
ekwvM  wh»t»v.r--notlirn» 
tobujr.  Th*  bo.  k  1.  »  handy 
criu.  nlmplr  >rijr.|f<<l.  64 
|Mutr<i  for  p.n  oi  i..i,cU.  (»»t 
this   frflo  A<*c*>iinf  lV>nk  nnij 

f»»it  your  farmtnir  on  n  tru»^ 
tti»ln«.«  -  hho  hi.«W.  Rook 
•«nt  free  with  tttK  naoipla  of 

BICKMORE'S 
GALL  CURE 

—the  Etanilnrd  remedy  for 
bnimert,  rut«.  rope  Ixirim 
or  any  wnumU  on  horst» 
or  rattle.  ('un-ji  collar  and 
■xMU  rati*  wk  !<•  Uir  hoTtti 
i('or*e--no  lost  tiim-!  Fine  i-ir 
chapped  teats  on  mwu.    Ifral.i 

Kanseand  othor^kin  diveaHea. 
•j»o  tl>«  work-horne  tradv 
mark,  Aeo^pt  n  •  uthiT.  A 
yimrdwiar'aur  duectfrom  ua. 


SPECIAL 
FEATURES 

ThrlKKikfl  fhr.w^  you  how 
to  kfcju-op  losubr  lots; 
lahtir  citnrirva  acafaiw 
irop;  crop  rotsUon  rec- 
•*rUs.  CoDuuna  ali»o  •  t«bl« 
to  Icuepurctiraterrriirriof 
your  brc«Hn|r"d»«eii,i?tp. 
Alao  a  V/urkmaa'»  Ttm* 
S*u«*t  wmI  Wi««  TabW- 
A^vcs  a  vror!d  of  lKith«r. 
A  \nn  paypw  ft  r  lnT»nt**ry : 
taiy*>!  i>f  rtanrtanl  wrwhta 
of  all  fmtm  pro<lurta.  Alao 
<Ujr<-tion(i  AH  to  lutw  to 
mcsvura  butft:  com  on  cob 
in  rrtba;  fmy  ia  dlfTf*r«'At 
vtyleatjicks,  etc..  etv. 


Write  Today 

.'^rml  a  prt|it<-ari]  tixfay  for 
free  Farm  Account  Rook  and 
frrc  w^wiplv  of  I11<  kmorr'a 
0«ll  Cure,  both  a«iit  fro* 
ariil  |M>«t«toy.  NoubJtvmtion. 
Write  now. 

M^w^k^iMnutinM^m^  ™^  BCMOW  COMPANY 


THE 

PENN  ESTHER 

Range  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  "Pennsylvania 
Farmer"  satisfactorily. 


FARQUHAR 


H^f  hnce  ealertd  to  the  farm  trade  for 
2i  u«ars.  Mi^  your  Jealtr.  Send 
for  Booktft  Frtt. 

MT.  PENN  STOVE  WORKS 

Reading,  Pcnna. 


Dependable  Farm  Power 


The  Farquhtr  line  of  Steam  Tractor*  ia 
admirably  adapted  foryeneral  farm  sarv- 
le*  I'hese  ensinea  ftimiab  powi-r  either 
on  the  draw-bar  or  belt,  and  don't  re<inire 
an  expert  einrineer  to  operate.  Farqubar 
Locomotive  and  Cornish  Portable  Rim 
are  also  creat  farm  favorites  because  of 
their  eajjy  steaminurtjnalities  and  Keneral 
convenience  In  handlinjr. 
Maxiraum  power  from  the  fuel  eonsnmed 
and  lonir  life  are  two  characteristics  that 
have  come  down  with  Farquhar  Eni:ines 
tbrouffhovraixty  yearn  of  mannfactnrinir 
progress.  Write  ua  about  your  requirc- 
S]f.?l^  '"J*  well  send  a  Mtaloff  showinz 
you  how  to  meet  them. 

A   B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Limited 
Boa44S     YorfcPeB.., 

tfiu  ^  ^!?****T,  ■"«*    Portabl...   .S.w 


Please  mention  Ponn.sylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  adverti<;<<rfl 
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75  Cents  per  Year 


Getting  at  the  Facts  in  Dairying 

Records  Save  Time,  Labor  and  Feed  and  Lay  the  Foundation   for  Future  Breeding' 


By  PAUL  T.  MENZEL 

HINT  (  OUNTV,  UKLA\\.\|{K 


Beef  the  Unprofitable  Cows 


The  dairyman's  primary  problem  is  well 
summed  up  in  the  statement  of  a  leading  dairy 
authority,  thus:  "The  price  the  farmer  is  to  re- 
ceive is  far  beyond  him  so  long  as  the  market  is 

governed  by  forces  and  conditions  over  which  he    "'^'^^  ^"'^P'>'  «"'>  '^   ^""'^  be  a   patriotic  duty  to 
has  but  slight  if  any  control.      But  a  penny  saved     'I'-^^ect   and    eliminate   them, 
in  cost  is  just  as  good  as  a  penny  gained  in  price''. 
Farmers  are  now  exercising  greater  influence  over 
ti-.e  sale  of  milk  than  ever  before,  and  may  they  From    time    to    time    alarming    articles    have 

continue.  But  the  problem  of  saving  on  the  cost  appeared,  stating  that  a  high  percentage  of  dairy 
will  always  be  with  them,  and  they  can  scarcely  cattle  have  been  sold  fur  beef.  A  recent  editorial 
overdo  it.  Every  effort  for  food  production  and 
conservation  touches  on  this  problem  of  saving  on 
the  cost.  Such  saving  presupposes  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Items  that  enter  into  the  cost,  and 
no  institution  will  give  the  dairyn}an  the  un- 
biased tigures  as  will  a  well-conducted  cow-testing 
association.  ; 

Waste  of  Time  and  Feed 

An  exhibit  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair 
showed  tljat  a  certain  dairyman  wasted  two  hours 
a  day  by  milking  a  herd  of  ;J0  cows,  which  resulted 
in  a  total  loss  of  $."^9  for  the  year.  If  he  had  se- 
lected the  15  best  cows,  of  his  herd  and  sold  the 
rest  he  could  have  had  a  profit  of  $69  for  the  year, 
ijesides  the  interest  on  the  money  secured,  and  the 
saving  of  two  valuable  hours.  Such  an  example 
is  typical  of  thousands  of  herds.  Prof.  Fraser  in 
a  booklet  entitled  "Incle  Sams  Three  "Herds  f>f 
Dairv  Cattle"  says  that  the  American   population 

on   farms  keep   three   herds  of   cattle;   each   herd    A  Two-Year-Old  That  Gave  17.859.3   Lbs.   Milk 
contains  seven  million  head  and  occupying  a  farm  and  737,08  Lbs.  Butterfat 

the  size  of  the  state  of  Illinois.     One  of  these  herds  • 

lacks  $50,000,000  annually  of  paying  for  its  keep,  in  a  leading  dairy  paper  puts  it:  "Let  us  deter- 
Another  of  equal  size  makes  a  moderate  proflt  of  mine  the  kind  of  cow  that  is  being  sold,  for  it  is 
$7.85  per  cow,  but  the  third  herd  of 
the  7.000.000  high  producing  cows 
makes  the  splendid  but  not  extra- 
ordinary profit  of  $26.89  per  head, 
or    $787.U0i>.00o    annually. 

These  figures  are  not  guess- 
work, but  are  based  upon  actual 
census  taken  and  accurate  records 
kept.  Therefore.  $50,000,000  worth 
of  feed  are  being  wasted  annually 
by  the  first  herd  and  several  hours  a 
day  on  a  large  majority  of  farms  are 
being  taken  from  profitable  crop  pro- 
duction. Those  who  own  part  t)f 
the  first  herd  may  take  the  optimi.'?- 
tic  view  of  the  Irishman  who  bought 
a  pig  for  $7.50  and  sohl  it  for  .<l7.oi> 
after  it  had  cost  him  $10.5">  for 
feed.  When  reminded  that  the 
transaction  was  not  very  profitable, 
he  remarked  that  he  "had  had  the 
use  of  the  pig  in  the  meanwhile." 
Perhaps  there  are  those  who  woulil 
like  to  feed  and  milk  the  first  hfrd 
for  the  use  of  them,  but  if  such  men 
have  no  interests  in  jHolit.  they 
should  at  least  respond  to  ihf  ne- 1 
of  our  country  in  its  jirestni  trials  anr 
to     assist     in     eliminating     tlii'     labctr     and 


Another   Two-Year-Old   That   Gave    12.848.1  Lbs. 
Milk  and  455.79  Lbs.  Butterfat 


lu'lp  economy  to  sell   the  unprofitable  ones.      We  have 

'*'C'l  no    surplus    labor    or    feed    to    waste    upon    that 

wasted    on    the    unprofitable    T.OOd.OOO    bo.irder-!.  kind    of  a   cow.      In    no   instance  do    we   find   that 

These  would   be   the  logical   source  of  a  .leficiont  cows   are   being  sold   to  an  alarming  extent,    and 


data  from  ccw  testing  associations  show  that  only 
unprofitable  cows  are  being  sold.  This  shows  a 
healthy  growth  c.nd  that  the  farmer  is  improving 
his  cattle.  " 

A  recent  report  by  all  the  county  agents  of 
Pennsylvania  shows  that  dairy  cattle  are  not  be- 
ing sold  for  beef  to  any  great  extent,  and  those 
that  have  been  sold  were  of  poor  quality.  A  simi- 
lar census  of  New  York  shows  that  state  to  have 
40,000  cows   more   than   last  year. 

Which  Are  Profit  Makers  ? 
The  first  step  must  be  for  every  herd  owner 
to  determine  to  which  of  the  three  herds  his  cow< 
belong  and  send  the  unprofitable  ones  to  the 
butcher's  shambles.  The  question  then  is  how  to 
delect  the  poor  individuals.  There  are  some  whj 
claim  that  they  can  judge  the  productive  ability 
of  a  cow  by  her  appearance.  Not  only  is  this  im- 
possible, but  no  man  can  estimate  the  yearly  pro- 
duction of  a  cow  within  his  own  herd  within 
1.000  pounds,  even  if  he  milks  her  himself.  At 
the  Illinois  State  Fair  two  cows  were  on  exhibit 
for  the  purj)ose  of  having  visitors  pick  the  better 
of  the  two.  The  cow  that  was  invariably  picked 
for  the  better  produced  3,778  pounds  of  milk  and 
197  pounds  of  fat  in  a  year,  and  the  supposedly 
poor  cow  had  a  record  of  9.138  pounds  of  milk 
and  413    pounds  of  fat. 

Kxhibits  at  nearly  all  State  Fairs  showed 
similar  results.  The  most  striking  example  was 
a  cow  that  had  been  sold  for  $40  by  a  man  who  did 
not  believe  in  record  keeping.  Her  present  owner 
put  her  on  test  and  is  proud  of  her  record  of 
16.335  pounds  of  milk  and  691.7  pounds  of  fat. 
with  a  profit  of  $198.12  above  feed  cost,  which 
makes  her  better  than  40.700  cows  of 
Wisconsin  of  which  records  had 
been    kept. 

Van  Pelt,  the  famous  dairy  cat 
tie    judge,    says    that    the    scales    an  1 
the    Mabcock    tester  are   the  only   re- 
liable   judge    of   the    dairy    cow. 

Prof.     Wing,    of    Cornell,    whose 
judgment    is   held   in   high    regard   bv 
the  most  sticcessful   breeders  of  pure- 
bre  I   cattle  states:      "No  great   prog- 
res^-;    in     the    imjirovement    of    dairy 
breeds    of    cattle    took    place    In    this 
coiintry  until  breeders  began  to  base 
selections     upon    authenticated     rec- 
ords and  it  is  not  necessary  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  along   this   line   since  such   rec- 
ords     were      inaugurated      about      25 
years    ago";     and    further,    "a    study 
of  the  conformation  of  all  great  pro- 
ducing    animals     shows     that     while 
they  conform   reasonably   well    to  the 
ideal,    they    show    great    diversity    of 
type  and  do  not  rank  very  high  from 
show      yard      standard."      All      great 
judges       of       dairy       cattle       agree 
with    Prof.    Wing    and    a    study   of   a 
large    herd    of    good     cattle    on     which     records 
are    ke- 1    would    invariably    bear    out    this    opin- 
ion. 

(Continued    on    Page    10.) 
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City  Chances  Compared  With  the  Farm 

Some   Questions   Farm  Boys   Frequently   Overlook—By    L.   IVyne  Amy 


One  of  the  most   vital  questions  relating  to    often  taken  into  consideration  before  making  the 
American  methods  has  been  the  tendency  for  farm    change. 

iMbor  to  emigrate  to  the  larger  centers  of  popula-  The  process  of  reasoning  which  is  more  ap- 

(ion  This  has  seemed  at  times  to  be  a  serious  pealing  is  that  which  considers  only  the  opportuni- 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  better  farming,  since  not  ties  to  be  found  in  the  city.  Nearly  every  farmer 
only  has  much  hired  labor  left  the  farm  for  the  achieved  great  success  by  his  own  efforts.  And 
fictory  but  also  in  manv  cases  farmers'  sons  have  while  such  examples  are  always  stimulating,  busi- 
been  lured  away  bv  the  glamor  of  the  city.  In  ness  sense  should  dictate  the  more  sane  attitude 
fnr  too  manv  cases  the  farms  are  under-manned  of  computing  the  chances  of  such  a  progressive 
and  any  effort  which  mav  be  made  to  make  the  career  against  the  wearing  grind  from  which  by 
farm  worker  more  satisfied  with  his  lot  will  be  far  the  larger  number  of  men  never  escape.  Com- 
well  worth  while.  Theer  are  certain  we'.l  recog-  petition  in  industrial  life  in  the  city  is  becoming 
nized  economic  principles  which  explain  the  de-  more  and  more  keen  so  that  unless  a  man  has 
sire  for  city  life  and  it  is  a  lull  recognition  of  unusual  influence  which  will  help  him  to  secure 
these  that  will  help  in  solving  the  problem.  promotion  in  his  work,  he  must   rely  on   marked 

It  mun  not  be  supposed  that  a  desire  for  a  ability  to  meet  the  competition  successfully, 
change  in  his  mode  of  living  is  restricted  to  the  Comparatively  few  men  have  such  ability  as 
farmer  for  in  our  cities  and  towns  are  to  be  found  shown  by  the  large  number  of  financial  failures 
many  men  who  want  to  move  into  the  country  which  are  annually  reported  from  our  cities.  Ot 
and  own  a  farm.  In  many  cases  these  men  do  the  numerous  enterprises  which  are  floated  every 
actually  buy  farms  and  operate  them.  Their  con-  >ear.  only  a  minority  ever  reach  a  profitable  stage 
dition  on  the  farm  is,  however,  somewhat  differ-  and  it  has  been  computed  that  the  average  life 
ent  from  that  of  the  farmer  since  they  usuallv  of  remunerative  production  for  even  our  large  cor- 
retain  their  business  connections  and  are  thus  not  poralions  is  only  about  20  years, 
financiallv  dependent  upon  the  soil.     There  is  no  The  fact  that  so  many  of  our  most  prominent 

doubt  but  that  many  farm  workers  who  have  business  men,  financiers  and  others  who  have 
moved  from  the  land  would  have  been  quite  con-  made  a  marked  success  in  industrialism  have 
tented  to  stay  under  the  conditions  which  the  city  originiilly  come  from  the  farm  has  lead  others  to 
man  operates  his  farm;  and  this  being  true,  then  believe  that  there  must  be  some  feature  about  a 
the  discontent  usuallv  found  in  such  cases  comes  farm  training  which  makes  for  later  success  in 
not  from  the  farm  itself,  but  from  the  lack  of  industrial  work.  But  the  changes  which  eco- 
finances  from  which  the  farm  probably  suffers,  nomic  conditions  have  undergone  in  recent  years 
In  other  words,  if  the  farmer  had  more  money  he  must  be  considered  in  this  regard.  If  those  same 
would  be  more  satisfied,  and  be  less  ready  to  leave  successful  men  wera  to  take  their  positions  as 
conditions  which  otherwise  he  finds  satisfactory.  oflice  boy  and  clerk  today,  it  is  very  questionable 
Farming  is  not  a  business  which  can  be  ex-  whether  they  would  again  accomplish  the  resul's 
rected  to  vield  large  financial  returns,  or  one  which  they  did  20  years  ago.  This  is  not  because 
v.hich  makes  fortunes;  altho  there  are  farms  the  standards  of  ability  have  changed,  but  be- 
which  yield  a  very  satisfactory  interest  on  the  cause  of  the  tendency  towards  specialization  in  all 
investment,  more  than  the  average  city  business,  lines  of  industry.  A  man  who  has  made  himself 
Therefore,  the  man  who  expects  to  become  rich  proficient  in  a  particular  line  of  Industrial  work 
from  his  farm  will  probably  bo  disappointed  and  can  be  kept  in  that  position  more  economically 
will  be  tempted  to  join  the  deserters  who  search  than  to  have  him  promoted  and  another  man 
for  a  source  of  wealth  in  the  city.  broken   into   the  same  work.      Hence  the  drift  of 

The   farmer   who   figures   his  finance   in  such    policy  has  been  toward  the  establishment   of  sys- 
a  manner  makes  two  main  mistakes.     He  assumes    terns  in  which  each  man  does  his  particular  thing 
that    his    labors    would    have    a    greater    earning    and  continues  to  do  it  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  em- 
capacity  in  the  city  than  they  do  in  the  country,    ploy  of  the  company.     The  young  men   who  hold 
and  he  fails  to  properly  appraise  the  worth  of  the    positions  of  responsibility,  in  the  large  majority  of 
farm.        The     average     city 
worker  who  is  skilled  in  his 
particular  trade  to  the  same 
degree  that  the  farmer  is  in 
his.    can    earn    probably    $1S 
per  week.     If  he  happens  ^o 
^ave   a    family   he   will    find 
•difficulty    in    renting    a    liv- 
able house  for  less  than  $20 
per  month.     Even  if  he  had 
no    children     he    could     not 
hope   to    pay    his   store    bills 
for  le.'s   than  ?10  per  wee'<. 
which  leaves  clothing,   inci- 
dentals,  savings,   etc..    to   be 
paid    out    of    the    surplus    of 
$R    weekly,    which,    in    these 
times,    would    require    mo-t 
skillful     ilnanclng    to    m;ike 
sufficient    for  any   degree    if 
comfort.      And  vet.  it  is  in»o 
such     conditions     that      the 
farmer  usually  plunges  after 
he  moves  into  the  city,  altho 
that  side  of  city  life  is  least 
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cases,  are  men  who  are  particularly  fitted  for 
their  positions  by  reason  of  special  training, 
rather  than  those  who  have  come  up  thru  the 
ranks. 

It  is  evident,  then,  where  the  farmer  would 
be  classified  under  such  a  system.  He  would  come 
to  the  city  with  no  more  recommendation  than 
robust  health  would  give  him;  entirely  unfitted 
for  industrial  responsibility  and  would,  of  neces- 
sity, take  his  place  among  the  millions  of  work- 
ers who  soon  lose  their  identity  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  continual  grind.  Is  it  worth  while? 
Has  the  city  anything  to  offer  which  will  justify 
a  man  for  so  sacrificing  himself? 

As  has  before  been  said,  the  cause  for  discon- 
tent on  the  farm  is  mainly  due  to  lack  of  cash  re- 
turns. There  are  other  factors,  however,  which 
compensate  for  this  deficiency  and  which  are 
generally  overlooked.  The  farmer  may  provide 
food  for  himself  and  family  at  very  little  cash 
outlay,  his  groceries  being  the  only  food  articles 
which  he  is  forced  to  purchase.  He  furthermore 
hav^^  his  house  upon  which  he  pays  no  rent.  These 
represent  a  cash  equivalent  of  about  J800  per 
year  and  if  his  ?rops  bring  him  in  a  return  of 
$400  after  his  taxes,  depreciation,  interest,  etc., 
have  been  deducted,  his  position  will  be  stronger 
than  that  of  his  city  brother  who  receives  $120» 
annually,  and  does  not  have  other  advantages 
which  the  farm  affords. 

Let  the  man  operate  his  farm  as  a  business, 
so  that  it  will  provide  for  him  comfortably  altho 
not  luxuriously;  the  healthfulness  of  his  occupa- 
tion, the  clean,  wholesome  environments  which 
surround  his  family,  the  freedom  from  bosses  and 
landlords  and  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  soil 
itself,  all  commend  the  farm  to  him  as  a  sane 
and  rational  place  in  which  to  live. 

With  the  sons  and  daughters,  however,  the 
problem  is  somewhat  different.  They  cannot  be 
expected  to  weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages with  mature  judgment,  for  the  city  is  very 
alluring.  It  is  within  their  just  rights  to  ex- 
pecTcertain  advantages  and  pleasures  and  if  these 
are  not  to  be  had  on  the  farm,  the  tendency  t<» 
seek  them  elsewhere  is  logical.  This  condition 
has  been  overcome  in  many  ways.  Properly  bal- 
ancing play  and  work,  giving  the  children  an 
actual  interest  in  the  farm  for  the  work  that  they 

will  perform.  providing 
them  with  enougti  money  s'> 
that  they  niay  have  some 
small  funds  to  look  upon  as 
their  own.  teaching  them  to 
observe  and  appreciate  the 
woiuleriul  things  which  na- 
ture has  placed  around 
them,  so  that  farming  will 
mean  something  more  than 
drudgery,  are  all  ways  in 
which  their  interest  may  be 
centered  on  the  farm.  If, 
however,  a  boy  knows  noth- 
ing but  hard  grinding  work 
and  is  then  even  not  com- 
pensated for  it.  he  would  be 
lacking  in  pluck  If  he  did 
remain  under  such  condi- 
tions. Let  the  farmer  sn 
train  his  son  that  he  will 
learn  that  there  is  not  much 
in  the  city  that  Is  really 
worth  while  that  Is  not  t'^ 
be  found  on  the  farm. 


What  Shall  We  Do   To   Be  Fed? 

Pertinent   Comments  on   the   Question  of  Production 

There  is  needed. by  the  government,  iron  and    millions  of  farmers  and  their  wives  and  children  over  last  year,  but  so  was  the  cost  of  production 

steel  and  fire-brick  f.nd  supplies  of  various  manu-    to  plant  and  grow  and  harvest  and  send  to  mar-  an  increase  over  last  year.     We  must  sometimes 

factured  articles,   and   munitions   for  the  armies,    ket.      I   am   not   quite   prepared   to  say   that    the  look  at  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture  to  see  the 

How  are  these  things  being  secured?     By  giving    methods   best    for   all    the   people   are   being   used  truth    and    prepare    for    the    future.      Thousands, 

the   mills    and    factories    preference    in    receiving    in   stimulating   the   production   of   iron   and   steel  millions  of  farmers  and  their  families  made  extra 

supplies  of  raw  material,  and  their  products  pref-    and   munitions  and  supplies  for  the  army.     That  efforts  last  year,  and  yet  a  majority  of  them  know 

erence  over  other  traffic.     Their  labor  is  protected    it    is   effective   in   stimulating   production   no   one  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  duplicate  last  year's 

by  the  fact  that  they  are  allowed  a  good  percent-    can  deny,  however.  crops    the    coming   season    unless    the    unexpected 

age  of  profit  over  and  above  the  cost  of  raw  ma-  Now,   we  are  all   beginning  to  see  that   food  happens. 

terial,  labor,  and  all  other  expenses.     Thus,  when    and  the  other  bpsic  products  cf  the  earth  are  the  in  the  eastern  states  at  least,  stock  is  being 

they  are  in  need  of  men  they  are  sure  to  get  them    prime    essentials    without    which    we    can    accom-  reduced    to   make   the   feed   last.      Labor  shortage 

because  they  are  enabled  to  pay  a  price  that  will    plish  nothing.     A  world  food  famine  in  18  months  made    it    impossible    to    seed    as   much    fall    grain 

draw  the  most  efficient  ones  from  other  industries,    is  the  prediction  of  an  economist  of  wide  experi-  as  intended,  or  to  do  it  seasonably,  or  carefully, 

especially    from    Agriculture,     which     they     have    ence.     And  .so  if  we  are  to  go  on  and  win  the  war.  Much  fall   plowing  had  to  be  omitted.     This  will 

done  by  the  thousands.  feeding  ourselves  and  oiir  allies  too,  prompt,  very  add  tj  spring  work.     Tree  pruning  is  left  undone. 

The  draft  regulations  also  give  them  special    Prompt,   and   effective   methods  must   be   taken   to  Winter  planr.ing  for  next  season's  work  is  neces- 

preference.      The^.e    are    facts    that    anyone    who    P"^  Agriculture  on  an  effective  basis.  sarilv  wavering  and  uncertain   because,   first,  the 

reads  mav  know.     But  now  the  call  is  for  food  for  ^^  industry  of  the  many  in  this  country  has  farmer  or   h's   sons    may   be   called    to    the   army 

our  people  and  cur  armies.     Workers  cannot  labor    ^««"    P"^    "P«"    »    100    percent    basis    except    by  either  before  spring  or  during  the  season;  or,  sec- 

with     empty     stomachs.       Soldiers     cannot     fight    P»»tinK  it  "P""  a  sure  financial  footing.     Farmers  ond,  they  may  decde.  as  some  I  know  are  doing, 

while  thev  nre  hungry.     All  the  heart  goes  out  of    '""*  human,  like  other  people,  and  their  sons  and  that   it  is  better  to  give  up  the   farm   and   go   to 

a  people  if  they  i.re  poorly  fed  daughters   who   make  such   good   material    to   add  work    for   some   companv   where    hours   are   short 

There   I.    a    sugar   shortage    in    spite    of   the    '"'''""  ^"'^  '^"'^  "ifjT^  '"^  T  "*'''''  T"''  ^'^  ^"'^   "'^''  ^'^^=    '*'''^-   ''*'^'  ''''''  ^""'^  ''^^  '"^ 

given  assurance  that  they  can  have  equal  oppor-  work  their  farms  to  their  full  capacity  (and  I  am 

tunities  at   home  on   the   farms,  or   they  will   not  sure  this  Is  the  patriotic  wish  of  the  majority  of 

stay    there,   and    the    world    will   still   grow    hun-  farmers)   are  met  by  the  additional  difficulties  of 
grier  day  by  day. 

In  the  face  of  figures  put  out  by  the  National 
Agricultural  Department  showing  a  farm  priduc- 
tion  in  1917  of  $21,000,000,000.  this  may  seem 
grouchy.      This   was   a  decided   increase   in   value 


thousands  of  acres  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cane 
and  the  millions  of  acres  on  which  sugar  beets 
and  sorgum  could  be  grown,  not  to  mention  the 
syrup  and  sugar  possibilities  of  the  thousands  of 
maple  trees  of  the  middle  anr*.  eastern  states.  If 
producers  of  sugar  and  syru^i  materials  were  as- 
sured of  a  market  and  were  guaranteed  a  percent- 
age of  profit  above  cost,  including  labor,  and 
were  assured  of  receiving  supplies  and  shipping 
facilities,  and  were  given  sufficient  labor  protec- 
tion by  the  draft  laws,  there  need  be  no  sugar 
shortage  next  year. 

There  is  a  wheat  shortage  and  a  meat  short- 
age and  a  milk  shortage  and  other  shortages  of 
food  and  feed  products  looming  up  in  the  future, 
but  no  shortage  in  the  proclamation  and  advice 
markets. 

The  farmers  are  ordered  to  cease  combining. 
are  asked  to  be  patriotic,  are  called  half-farmers 
by  a  high  state  official;  scolded  for  not  getting  up 
earlier  and  working  later;  are  entreated,  cajoled, 
threatened  and  patted  on  the  back  by  tvrns  to 
keep  us  busy.  But  all  the  while  our  sugar,  grain, 
meat.  milk,  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs  and  poultry 
are  made  the  basis  of  profiteering  by  thousands 
of  men  who  should  he  eng-.ige.l  in  some  productive 
industry  but  who  have  grown  rich  and  powerful 
for  simply  controlling  products  that  have  required 
the   thought    and   sweat   and   actual    privation    of 


EDITORS'  NOTE 

We  present  on  this  page  two  arti- 
cles dealing  with  the  serious  and 
vexing  problems  of  farm  labor  and 
production — the  latter  depending  s) 
large'y  upon  the  former.  The  first 
art'ce  is  written  bv  a  farmer  and 
pre-ents  (he  farmer's  idea  of  eco- 
n  n'c  Justice  and  t)usiness  princi- 
p'e-.  The  other  article  is  condensed 
from  an  artic'e  -ece'ved  from  Se"- 
rear-  of  Agriculture  Houston  an  1 
presents  a  plan  for  solving  the  fj'rm 
labor  problem  by  other  than  ord'- 
nary  and  natural  business  methods 
— offic»,ally  directing  and  advising 
from  the  outside.  Which  is  the 
more  logical?  We  ask  your  opinions, 
expressed   briefly. 


securing  efficient  hired  labor  at  a  price  that  they 
dare  pay  and  in  supply  that  will  insure  carrying 
the  work  thru  harvest  time,  and  by  the  high  cost 
and  delays  in  securing  machinery,  tools,  fertil- 
izers and  other  supplies. 

The  American  farmer  is  the  most  efficient  in 
the  world  in  food  production  at  a  minimum  cost 
in  labor  and  Investment.  But  h:s  crops  are  neces- 
sarily subject  to  seasonal  uncertainties  beyond  re- 
moval. Give  him  the  position  of  financial  assur- 
ance that  he  needs — sure  that  he  will  get  as  good 
a  return  for  labor  i.nd  invesnr.ent  as  his  brother 
American  gets  at  other  business  and  he  will  feed 
the  world  and  do  it  easily. 

Let  the  men  who  are  spending  restless  days 
unA  «iPAn'e-s  nij^bts  n\-pr  fha  fo'^d  DTobleni  '^ut  In 
a  few  hours  figuring  up  the  value  of  a  farmer's 
investment  and  its  depreciation,  the  value  of  the 
hours  at  current  wages,  that  he  and  his  family 
labor  In  a  year,  adding,  as  Is  done  in  any 
factory,  something  for  oversight  and  manage- 
ment, and  on  such  a  basis  compute  the  cost  of 
farm  products,  and  let  farm  prices  be  based  upon 
the  result.  On  this  let  there  be  guaranteed  as  fair 
a  percentage  of  profit  as  other  Industiies  get.  D,) 
this,  and  practically  all  of  our  food  worries  may 
be  cut  out  for  the  coming  vear. — T.  L.   Wall. 
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Solving  the   Farm  Labor   Problem 

Comments   and  Suggestions  by   Secretary    D.  F.  Houston 


The  farm  labor  problem  has  presented  and 
continues  to  present  many  difficulties.  It  is  suf- 
liciently  difficult  without  the  added  complications 
which  arise  from  the  unrest  and  apprehension  cre- 
ated by  the  utterances  and  writings  of  misin- 
formed and,  in  some  instances,  of  mischievous 
persons.  Not  a  few  statements  are  being  made 
which  not  only  are  not  conducive  to  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  re- 
sponsible for  additional  unrest  and  misdirection 
of  effort. 

This  Is  one  of  two  or  three  subjects  to  which 
the  Department  has  given  more  thought  than  to 
any  others,  not  only  since  this  country  entered 
the  war  but  for  many  months  prior  to  that  time. 
There  has  been  before  the  farmers  the  question 
of  retaining  a  sufficient  number  of  year-round 
skilled  laborers  and  also  of  meeting  the  urgent 
needs  at  the  planting  and  havesting  periods.  In 
very  many  sections  of  the  I'nlon  difficulties  in 
both  directions  have  been  experienced.  This  has 
has  been  particularly  true  of  communities  where 
there  has  been  great  Industrial  activity  Inclden 
to  preparations  for  the  army  and  Navy.  Farm 
ers  In  the  neighborhood  of  cities  where  there  h  ;s 
been  great  redirection  of  labor  and  capital,  an  1 
also  where  the  cantonments  and  other  special 
enterprises    have    been    under    way,    have    been 


greatly  embarrassed.  In  son:e  respects,  the  situ- 
ation may  not  be  so  acute  another  year.  Natur- 
ally, the  disturbances  ;;re  much  more  violent  im- 
mediately after  a  great  shock  has  been  given  the 
industrial  system.  Th  a  Nation  had  been  organ- 
ized on  a  peace  basis.  When  it  entered  the  war. 
it  was  nece-sary  not  (  nly  to  create  vast  additional 
facilities  and  machinery,  but  also  t.)  pr.)v;de  on 
an  enormous  scale  for  the  oper  t'.on  of  new  estab- 
nients  and  of  those  previously  es'sting.  However, 
it  is  well  to  recognire  that  the  slttiat'on  will  con- 
tinue to  be  diffici'it  and  that  a  sat  s'.'ctory  so- 
lution will  require  the  best  thought  of  the  Nation 
and  the  fulle-t  and  mn»t  co;nple^e  co-operatioi\ 
of  all  ageniMe--.  F3ven  under  the  pressure  of  the 
first  draft,  the  War  Department  held  definitely  In 
mind  the  thought  of  lightening  the  burden  so  far 
as  possible  by  not  calling  to  the  olors  those  essen- 
tial for  leadership  and  direction.  With  the  fuller 
time  at  its  disposal,  that  de;)artment.  which  has 
recognized  from  the  beginnig  the  necessity  of  not 
unduly  disturbing  any  essential  industry,  has 
worked  out  a  sy.^tem  of  classification  of  the  men 
subject  to  the  draff  which  contemplates  the  plac- 
ing of  skilled  farm  labor  engaged  in  necessary 
agricultural  enterprises  In  class  two.  assistant  or 
associate  managers  of  neceoaary  agricultural 
enterprise  In  class  three,  and  heads  of  necessary 


agricultural  enterprises  in  class  four.  The  opera- 
tion of  this  new  arrangement  should  remove  many 
of  the  difficulties  previously  encountered  and.  in 
reasonable  measure,  meet  the  demands  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

The  most  promising  lines  of  effort  seem  to 
me  to  embrace  the  following: 

First.  .\  systematic  stirvey  of  the  farm  labor 
situation  in  order  to  ascertain  the  possible  needs 
of  farmer.5  and  to  determine  ways  of  meeting 
them.  The  department,  before  the  beginning  of 
the  next  crop  seiison.  thru  its  agents  statione.l 
in  the  v.  rious  states  and  in  co-operation  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  state  councils  of  de- 
fense, will  meet  such  a  survey. 

Second.  The  promotion  of  fuller  co-operation 
in  the  utilization  of  labor  among  farmers  in  the 
same  community. 

Third.   The   further   development  of   machin- 
ery for  assisting  in  the  transfer  of  labor  from  sec 
tlons   where   the  seasonal    pressure  has  pas.^ed    to 
regions  where  additional   help  is  urgently  needed. 

Fourth.    Making  available  labor  which   here 
tofore  has  not   been   fully  or  regularly  utilized  Ir 
farming  operations,  including  boys  of  high  school 
age  who  have  had  experience  on  the  farm. 

(Continued  on  Page  13.) 
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TennsytVania  Farmer 

"Keep  on  the  sunny  side"  sounds  better  to  you, 
use  it  and  sing  it,  if  your  neighbors  will  let  you, 
from  nio.'ning  till  night.  The  sentiment  in  the 
fine  old  song,  "Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe,"  is  perti- 
nent now: 

"When    things   don't   go   to   suit   you. 
And  the  world  seems  upside  down. 
Don't  waste  your  tiihe  in  fretting," 

But  drive  away  that  frown. 
Since  life  is  oft  perplexing, 

'Tis  much  the  wisest  plan 
To  bear  all  trials  bravely, 

And  smile  when  e'er  vou  can." 
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In  addition  to  the  personal  need 
Start  Farm  ^*^''  every  fanner  to  keep  a  system 

Accounts  Now  of  accounts,  which  by  the  way 
may  be  very  simple,  there  are 
now  many  other  reasons  why  he  should  keep  them. 
Every  year  it  Is  necessary  to  prove  something  f  Jr 
the  public's  information  in  regard  to  farm  prices, 
profits  and  products.  Pa^t  experience  has  shown 
that  the  more  accurately  the  farmer  can  .show 
these  things  the  better  his  business  is  understood 
nnd  the  more  reatH'y  fbp  public  jicknnwlprlees  his 
rights.  Still  another  reason  why  he  should  (we 
may  even  say  must)  keep  accounts  now  is  the 
requirement  of  the  income  tax  law.  The  farmer 
whose  income  is  subject  to  tax  will  find  the  task 
of  filling  out  the  blanks  a  much  easier  job  than 
when  everything  must  be  estimated  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  farmer  whose  income  is  not  great 
enough,  or  perhap.s  falls  just  a  little  short,  can 
prove  his  position  much  more  quickly  and  satis- 
factorily should  he  be  called  upon  to  do  so.  There 
is  every  reason  why  every  farmer  should  keep  an 
accurate  record  of  his  farming  operations,  and 
none  at  all  why  he  should  not.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  start. 

1^      ^      te 

We  wonder  sometimes  from  what 
"Keep  on  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ar  whether  there 
Sunny  Side"       *''  "'^^  some  danger  of  some  of  our 

people  developing  a  grouch  under 
present  circumstances.  There  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  conditions  as  they  are  and  will  be  add 
much  to  the  difficulties  of  farming.  But  the  same 
thing  Is  true  in  every  other  line  of  business.  It 
is  a  time  of  difficulties  all  around,  but  that  makes 
it  all  the  more  necessary  to  make  strenuous  en- 
deavor to  keep  sweet  and  hence  maintain  the 
maximum  ability  to  do.  This  is  not  Intended  to 
minimize  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs, 
but  rather  an  appeal  that  we  may  realize  the  fact 
that  fussing  only  makes  It  worse  at  a  time  when 
the  best  possible  is  expected  and  necessary  from 
everyone. 

It  Is  not  patriotic  nor  good  business  sense 
for  a  man  to  say  he  will  do  absolutely  nothing 
on  his  farm  or  in  his  factory  because  he  cannot 
run  it  the  seme  way  or  as  extensively  as  formerly. 
There  is  always  before  us  the  duty  of  each  one's 
doing  the  best  he  can.  and  of  adapting  himself  to 
meet  changing  conditions,  and  the  duty  never 
rested  so  heavily  upon  all  as  now.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  us  that  somebody  else  Is  a  slacker, 
or  Is  discouraged,  or  Is  pouting  and  balks  in  a 
crucial  time.  Our  duty  is  to  make  the  beat  of 
the  circumstances  even  while  using  our  best 
efforts  to  correct  wrong  and  error.  The  old  saying 
was,    "Grin    and    bear    It."      If   the    newer    one, 


For  the  past  two  or  three  years 
we  have  been  urging  our  read- 
ers to  use  their  influence  upon 
their  representatives  in  Cong- 
ress to  prevent  the  long  continued  efforts  of  the  In- 
terests to  put  thru  the  waterpower  grab  bill.  One 
of  the  first  things  Introduced  and  passed  In  the 
Senate  at  the  present  session  was  the  iniquitous 
Shields  bill — the  one  that  failed  of  passage  last 
session,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Gifford  Pinchot 
and  others.  This  was  made  possible  by  its  spon- 
sors taking  advantage  of  President  Wilson's 
recommendation  to  pass  laws  making  the  Immense 
water  power  of  the  country  available.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  together  with  Newton  D. 
Baker  and  Franklin  K.  Lane,  were  preparing  a 
bill  which  we  may  assume  would  foster  the  honest 
development  of  the  waterpower.  but  those  who 
have  monoyolistic  ambitions  got  busy  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  with  their  bill  and 
rushed  It  thru.  However,  it  will  probably  have 
hard  sledding  before  It  passes  finally,  especially  ii 
the  people  get  after  their  representatives. 

Some  may  wonder  what  interest  farmers  have 
In  this  matter  since  it  Is  so  far  removed  from  their 
business.  But  is  it  so  far  removed?  Will  not  the 
future  see  every  business  still  more  dependent 
upon  the  sources  from  which  power  is  derived? 
Every  business,  every  home,  must  have  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  f:'ctory.  and  heat  and  light  as  well. 
The  source  of  these  in  the  past  and  at  the  present 
is  chiefly  coal  and  natural  gas.  These  natural 
resources  are  naturally  and  gradually  becoming 
scarcer  and  higher;  besides,  they  are  controlled 
by  those  having  absolute  and  indeterminate  pos- 
session. 

Water  power  is  a  cheap  and  comparatively 
permanent  source  of  power.  It  is  well  distributed 
thruout  the  country.  It  can,  by  turning  it  into 
electricity,  be  conveyed  to  almost  any  place  In  any 
quantity  desired.  It  Is  possible  to  so  develop  it 
that  all  our  homes,  farms  and  factories  may  have 
cheap  heat,  light  and  power  at  any  time  by  the 
simple  turning  of  a  switch  or  the  pressing  of  a 
button.  The  government  has  millions  of  horse- 
power in  the  rivers  and  streams  in  its  possession. 
Shall  it  turn  It  over  absolutely  to  private  owner- 
ship for  exploitation  and  the  formation  of  per- 
petual monopoly  to  which  the  people  shall  pay 
tribute  forever? 

Even  If  It  is  not  considered  expedient  to  have 
the  government  develop  the  waterpower  of  the 
nation,  it  is  desirable  that  the  government  should 
retain  title  to  it  and  have  power  to  regulate  Its 
development,  distribution  and  profits.  Private 
enterprise  may  very  properly  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop It  and  be  assured  of  a  reasonable  return  but 
it  should  not  have  title  giving  absolute  owner- 
ship, and  this  Is  what  the  Shields  bill  proposes. 

^^  W8  ^K 

In  making  an  appeal  for  greater 
wool  production,  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  points 
out  an  "uneconomical  arrange- 
ment" which  has  become  rather  familiar  to  farm- 
ers. In  tracing  the  decline  of  the  sheep  business 
in  this  country  the  report  says:  "We  had  gotten 
Into  the  habit  of  using  a  great  deal  more  wool 
than  we  produced.  We'd  just  send  over  to  Aus- 
tralia or  ^uth  America  or  perhaps  somewhere  in 
Asia  and  get  what  we  needed.  But  the  ship  short- 
age now  interferes  with  this  uneconomic  arrange- 
ment. Present  war  necessities  will  teach  us  the 
lesson  we  would  have  had  to  learn  at  some  time 
— to  establish  sheep  production  permanently  as  a 
part  of  general  American  agriculture". 

There  Is  an  old,  familiar  political  argument 
In  this  statement  that  Is  not  worth  discussing  at 
this  time.  The  economic  phase  is  more  timely. 
Wool  production  declined  primarily  because  it  did 
not  pay  to  raise  sheep.     Other  farm   production 


''ITneconomic 
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declines  for  the  same  reason.  In  the  effort  to  re- 
establish declining  Industries  or  to  build  up  those 
most  needed  now  and  In  the  early,  future,  eco- 
nomic arrangements  must  be  carefully  considered. 
Farmers  must  be  returned  a  price  that  will  pay 
the  cost  of  production  and  a  reasonable  profit 
or  they  can  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  present 
or  the  future.  No  one  produces  and  sells  seeds, 
fertilizers,  machinery,  groceries  for  and  to  the 
farmers  simply  because  the  farmers  need  these 
commodities.  Neither  can  the  farmer  produce 
food  products  at  a  loss  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time  simply  because  the  public  needs  them. 
The  future  is  safer  if  "uneconomical  arrange- 
ments" are  prevented  rather  than  corrected  after, 
they  are  made. 

*s      te      1* 

The  January  prices  of  milk  for  the  Phila- 
Milk  delphia  and  New  York  markets  are  an- 
Friees     nounced   on   page   11    of  this  issue.      The 

New  York  price  was  set  by  the  Federal 
Milk  Commission,  announcement  being  made  De- 
cember 31,  after  several  weeks  of  public  hearings. 
The  Philadelphia  price  was  set  by  Howard  J. 
Heinze,  Federal  Food  Administrator  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Jay  Cooke.  Administrator  for  Philadelphia 
County,  and  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  Milk  expert  of  the 
Federal  Food  Administration.  These  men,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Food  Administration,  acted  as 
a  commission  and  determined  upon  a  price  after 
eonsultation  with  the  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  and  the  milk 
dealers.  By  bringing  these  representatives  to- 
gether the  infonual  commission  saved  several 
weeks  of  investigation  and  arrived  at  a  price  based 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  cost  conditions  in  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  The  price  Is  within 
half  a  cent  per  quart  of  the  New  York  price,  and 
as  no  increase  was  permitted  to  the  dealers,  the. 
consumers  In  the  Philadelphia  market  are  en- 
abled to  get  their  milk  for  a  cent  and  a  half  less 
per  quart  than  is  paid  by  the  New  York  con- 
sumers. The  result  will  be  encouragment  of  pro- 
duction with  the  least  possible  discouragement  of 
consumption. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  markets  is  not  as  great  as  the  figures 
vouhl  Indicate.  The  New  York  producers  are 
given  a  half  cent  more  per  quart  for  the  same 
percentage  milk,  but  the  New  York  producers 
have  to  meet  a  system  of  barn  scores,  with  price 
variations  based  upon  the  scoring.  Again  the 
freight  charges  are  greater  in  the  New  York  dis- 
trict. The  average  freight  haul  on  New  York 
milk  is  something  like  300  miles,  while  the  aver- 
age in  the  Philadelphia  district  Is  only  about  150 
miles.  This  difference  In  the  freights,  which  the 
producers  have  to  pay.  brings  the  net  price  to  the 
dairymen  to  about  the  same  level. 

The  attitude  of  the  commissioners  to  the 
dairy  Industry  should  be  most  gratifying  to  the 
producers.  The  new  prices  will  not  mean  big 
profits  to  the  dairymen,  and  in  many  cases  will 
still  mean  a  loss  except  on  most  careful  handling 
of  good  cows.  But  the  commissioners  have  shown 
that  they  are  awake  to  the  situation  In  the  dairy 
industry;  that  they  see  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  price  high  enough  to  permit  the  dairymen  to 
keep  their  herds  up  to  near  maximum  production. 
Should  the  results  thru  January,  as  measured  by 
receipts  of  milk  and  the  sale  of  dairy  cows,  show- 
that  a  higher  price  Is  necessary,  there  Is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  the  February  price  will  be 
raised.  Unless  there  Is  a  material  change  In  the 
feed  market,  there  Is  little  possibility  of  the  Feb- 
ruary price  going  lower. 

The  producers  of  the  Philadelphia  district 
are  fortunate  In  having  food  officials  willing  to 
take  up  the  matter  without  the  usual  delays. 
Dr.  King  has  long  since  shown  his  grasp  of  the 
entire  milk  Industry.  He  has  always  been  able 
to  look  beyond  the  temporary  features  of  locality 
and  personality,  to  the  broader  economic  phases 
of  the  industry.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  commission 
of  this  character  to  be  influenced  only  by  the 
immediate  demands  of  the  consumers.  It  requires 
men  of  vision  as  well  as  courage  to  look  beyond 
those  demands  to  the  ultimate  good  of  the  countr>* 
and  Its  future  needs.  Incidentally,  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  again  served  its  mem- 
bers by  providing  the  production  cost  records 
upon  which  all  price  adjustments  must  be  made. 
This  association  has  made  every  fight  upon  a 
clean  cut  statement  of  facts. 
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HARRISBURG  NOTES 

Farm  Labor  Uppermost. — Ways 
and  means  to  secure  the  farm  labor 
necessary  to  maintain,  if  not  In- 
crease, the  production  of  foodstuffs 
in  Pennsylvania  during  the  war  are 
the  big  subjects  announced  for  the 
meetings  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  allied  organizations 
which  are  to  be  held  In  Harrlsburg 
during  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  "Agricultural  Week."  These  ses- 
sions are  expected  to  be  of  unusual 
importance  and  the  reservations  be- 
ing made  at  the  hotels  indicate  a 
large  attendance,  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  new  State  Poultry,  Po- 
tato Growers'  and  Vegetable  Grow- 
ers' associations  will  meet  here  for 
the  first  time  and  the  State  Veteri- 
nary Medical  Society  will  have  its 
meeting  here.  The  programs  are 
unusually  varied,  but  each  one  will 
have  discussion  of  the  labor  situa- 
tion in  its  particular  field.  For  dis- 
cussion of  the  paramount  matters 
there  will  be  two  joint  sessions  on 
the  evenings  of  January  22  and  23. 
Governor  Brumbaugh  will  speak  on 
the  relation  of  agriculture  to  the 
war,  and  John  A.  McSparren,  mas- 
ter of  the  State  Grange,  and  Gifford 
Pinchot,  former  national  forester, 
talk  on  labor,  while  Prof.  L.  H. 
Dennis  will  discuss  high  school  boys 
and  agriculture.  It  is  probable  that 
representatives  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  the  State  Public  Safety 
committee  will  be  here  and  that 
some  general  plan  for  the  state  when 
the  days  when  the  farmers  must  have 
help  will  be  evolved. 

Must  Kill  Unlicensed  Dogs. — 
Under  a  decision  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's department  which  has  just  been 
made  public  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  state  authorities  will 
insist  that  county,  borough  and 
township  officers  enforce  the  dog 
license  law  of  1917,  which  will  be- 
come operative  on  January  15.  The 
licenses  are  now  being  sold  gener- 
allv  thruout  the  state  and  plain  no- 
tice has  been  given  that  unlicensed 
dogs  are  to  be  taken  up  and  held  for 
owners  and  that  dogs  must  be  kept 
penned  up  at  night.  The  purposes 
of  the  law,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
frequently,  are  primarily  to  prevent 
raids  on  sheep.  The  opinion  is  to 
the  effect  that  if  county  commission- 

pi,      *_      -.^f^ynn      *Un      oof      tVlOV      11T3V 
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be  prosecuted  and  mandamussed. 
The  same  may  be  done  to  police  of- 
ficers. The  act  Is  drastic,  but  the 
contention  Is  made  at  the  capltol 
that   it   is  either   a   case  of  dogs  or 

•sheep. 

Oleo  Records  Go, — State  Dairy  and 
Food  officials  have  Issued  more  licen- 
ses for  the  sale  of  oleomargerine  ef- 
fective January  1  than  ever  known 
before  and  Indications  are  that  1918 
will  go  ahead  of  1918,  which  broke 
the  record.  There  are  over  4.000 
licenses  issued  for  1917  and  the  reve- 
nue therefrom  would  pay  the  ex- 
penses   of    the    whole    bureau    for    a 

rear  or  more.  „^       r.^   . 

State  to  Kill  Elk.— The  State 
Game  commission  has  decided  to 
give  short  shrift  to  the  elk  which 
have  raided  farms.  There  have  been 
complaints  about  deer  and  elk  for 
some  time  and  the  deer  situation 
seems  to  have  been  cleared  up.  How- 
ever It  was  impossible  to  round  up 
the  elk  which  were  destroying  farms 
in  Blair  Countv  and  orders  have  been 
given  out  by  the  commission  for  Its 
wardens  to  shoot  the  elk. 

Space  All  Taken.— The  space  has 
all  been  taken  up  for  the  mid-winter 
show  to  be  held  here  in  "Agricultural 
Week"  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
get  extra  room  for  the  displays  which 
have  been  offered.  The  corn  competi- 
tion for  which  the  state  has  been 
divided  Into  four  districts,  bids  fair 
to  be  the  keenest  ever  known  at  a 
state  show.  Over  200  fleeces  of  wool 
have  been  promised. 

Eleven  Tractors  Due.— Eleven 
tractors  for  farm  use.  the  largest 
number  ever  assembled  under  one 
roof  in  the  State  Capitol,  have  been 
arranged  to  be  shown  here  during  the 
big  week.  This  display  Is  being  ar- 
ranged bv  the  State  as  a  suggestion 
toward  helping  the  farm  labor  situ- 
ation. „.       _.    .^ 

Crow  Killing  Starts.— The  State 
Game  commission  wardens  are  placj 
ing  poisoned  corn  In  places  which 
have  been  selected  as  likely  to  be 
visited  bv  some  of  the  big  flocks  of 
crows  which  have  been  reported 
latelv  The  game  officers  say  that 
tbP  "rnrn  will  not  be  placed  where 
domestic  animals  can  get  it  and  that 
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It  will  not  kill  chickens  or  quail. 
Some  controversy  has  arisen  over  the 
matter,  but  the  commission  is  going 
thru  with  Its  plans. — Hamilton,  Har- 
rlsburg, January  7th. 


NEW  YORK  NOTES 

Cold  Storage  Holdings. — The  De- 
cember holdings  of  apples  are  found 
to  be  nearly  normal,  about  1% 
bushels  per  capita.  Those  farm- 
ers who  still  have  small  flocks 
of  poultry  left  should  be  encouraged 
to  increase  their  next  season's  out- 
put by  the  federal  report  that  the 
total  poultry  in  cold  storage  at  pres- 
ent has  decreased  an  average  of 
44.2  percent  over  that  of  a  year  ago, 
with  turkeys  and  ducks  each  de- 
creased over  58  percent.  This  can- 
not but  help  to  increase  prices — 
and  this  form  of  meat  Is  the  most 
rapidly  grown  of  any. 

Baker's  Plan  for  Crop  Work. — 
Headed  by  I.-  C.  Styver,  a  farmer 
representing  New  York  State  farm 
bureaus,  a  delegation  of  New  York 
farmers  interviewed  Secretary  Baker 
last  week,  protesting  against  con- 
ditions creating  a  scarcity  of  farm 
labor,  partly  brought  about  by  the 
draft  and  partly  by  the  inability  of 
the  farmer  to  pay  as  good  wages  as 
other  industries.  The  secretary  told 
the  farmers  he  was  planning  to  grant 
furloughs  in  spring  and  fall  to  boys 
from  the  farms  whose  training  was 
sufficiently  advanced,  on  condition 
that  they  return  to  their  homes  to 
help  in  time  of  need,  but  that  com- 
pulsory leave  to  assist  in  farm  work 
was  no  part  of  his  plan. 

Wheatless  and  Meatless  Days  Most 
Urgently  Needed. — The  farm  bu- 
reaus of  the  state  are  in  receipt  of 
letters  from  C.  E.  Freeman,  of  Ith- 
aca, N.  Y.,  federal  food  administra- 
tor, saying  rumors  that  meatless 
and  wheatless  days  are  unnecessary 
sacrifices  for  the  American  people 
originate  from  enemies  or  personal 
interests.  He  says  that  we  will  be 
unable  to  ship  the  100. OOO  tons  of 
foodstuffs  demanded  by  our  allies 
for  next  month's  use,  and  that  from 
now  on  what  we  send  to  them  will 
be  limited  entirely  by  the  volume  of 
the  savings  of  the  people,  as  we  have 
already  sent  the  surplus  of  the  1917 
wheat  crop.  Let  all  help  our  starv- 
ing neighbors  across  the  water  by 
learning  the  advantages  in  the  use 
of  corn,  rye,  barley,  white  meats, 
fish,  poultry  and  creamery  products 
and  save  wherever  we  can  in  wheat, 
red  meats,  fats  and  sugar.  It  is  such 
a  little  "bit"  to  do  and  the  aggre- 
gate gain  in  export  food  stuffs  means 
actual  life  to  so  many  thousands  of 
perishing  ones. 

Milk  Consumers  Indignant. — E.  K. 
Baird,  counsel  for  the  consumers  of 
New  York  City,  declares  the  new 
federal  milk  commission  has  given 
a  "30  percent  investigation"  when 
a  "100  percent  Investigation"  was 
asked  for.  The  consumers  are  to  put 
up  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  rise 
In  prices  announced  by  the  big  milk 
companies  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year.  Another  cent  has  been 
added  to  the  retail  prices,  making 
Grade  A  milk  17  cents  and  Grade 
B  15  cents.  The  big  milk  companies 
have  again  put  one  over  on  the  pub- 
lic. Mr.  Baird  says  if  the  commis- 
sion, when  it  reconvenes,  will  give 
a  real  investigation  he  will  prove 
that  the  distributors  make  exorbi- 
tant profits.  No  report  on  prices 
have  as  yet  been  made  to  the  farmers 
and  thi:.  with  the  fact  that  farmers' 
evidence  has  not  been  available  for 
the  dally  press  that  consumers  might 
understand  this  side  of  the  question, 
leads  producers  to  fear  that  the"  are, 
as  usual,  to  get  worsted  at  the  hands 
of  the  commission. 

State  In  Grip  of  Coldest  Wenther 
Known. — For  a  week  the  entire  state 
was  paralyzed  with  cold.  In  (Cen- 
tral New  York,  40  degrees  below 
zero  was  touched  at  many  points, 
while  in  New  York  City  it  has  been 
13  degrees  below,  or  seven  degrees 
colder  than  any  previous  record. 
With  less  than  half  the  normal  sup- 
ply of  coal  coming  into  the  city's 
bins,  the  poor  of  the  city  and  many 
other  cities  have  suffered  terribly, 
many  resultant  deaths  being  re- 
ported. Shipping  of  country  pro- 
duce has  been  suspended,  but  at  the 
first  let  up,  cabbage  will  be  received 
at  $35  per  ton  and  potatoes  at  $1 
per  bushel. 

Normal  Amount  of  Fertilizers  to 
Be  Used. — The  vegetable  growers  of 
Central   and  Western   New   York  are 


ordering  the  normal  amount  of  fer- 
tilizers for  1918,  despite  the  fact 
that  prices  have  soared.  Cannon 
and  crops  require  the  same  food,  and 
manufacturers  of  fertilizers  have  had 
to  compete  with  munition  factories. 
They  suggest  a  uniform  price  for 
their  goods  and  will  not  guarantee 
delivery  after  March  1.  Order  now. 
Is  their  emphatic  advice, 
stocks  and  ease  financial  strain. 

Machinery  Code  Discussed. — The 
State  Industrial  Commission  holds  a 
hearing  this  week  on  its  proposed 
new  code  for  the  guarding  of  danger- 
ous machinery.  Under  the  new  code 
practically  every  machine  in  the 
state  will  need  guarding,  and  means 
of  doing  so  Inexpensively  are  sought. 
At  present  the  commission  is  hand- 
ling 1,100  accidents  a  day,  a  large 
percentage  of  which  could  be  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  proper  safe- 
guards.— F. 
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Legislature. — With  the  prospect  of 
the  shortest  session  in  many  years, 
the  142nd  Legislature  of  New  Jersey 
convened  at  Trenton  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week.  The  Republicans  were  in 
complete  control  of  each  branch  and 
chose  Thomas  F.  McCran,  of  Pater- 
son,  for  Senate  President,  and  Chas. 
A.  V/olverton,  of  Camden,  for  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Governor  Edge  trans- 
mitted his  first  annual  message  Tand 
also  sent  in  his  first  budget  mes.sage. 
One  of  the  striking  recommendations 
of  the  Executive  was  that  a  "four 
square  local  option  bll'"  should  be 
passed.  He  would  also  limit  the 
contributions  In  a  state  political  cam- 
paign to  $25,000,  and  In  a  county  to 
$5,000.  Reports  were  also  received 
by  the  Legislature  from  the  special 
commissions  which  have  been  study- 
ing the  management  of  the  state's 
penal,  correctional  and  charitable 
institutions.  In  place  of  the  present 
system  of  Independent  boards  for 
each,  there  is  advocated  a  state 
board  of  control  for  all  the  Institu- 
tions, so  that  authority  may  be  cen- 
tralized and  the  management  of  each 
institution  co-ordinated. 

In  his  budget  message  Governor 
Edge  recommends  that  the  Legisla- 
ture give  the  various  agricultural 
inter33t3  of  the  state  a  total  of  «:<4ft  - 
100  for  the  state's  fisca!  vear  begin- 
ning November  1.  1918.  The  agri- 
cultural branches  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment had  put  in  a  budget  request 
for  $412,790.  In  1917  their  appro- 
pration  was  $318,340.81  and  they 
are  now  operating  under  an  appro- 
priation of  $351,840.  Following  is 
the  amount  of  each  agricultural  ac- 
tivitv  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
and  the  amount  recommended:  De- 
partment of  Agrlcult' re:  Asked. 
$130,000:  recommended.  $120,360; 
Exneriment  Station,  asked.  $132.- 
300;  recommended,  $104,400;  Agri- 
cultural College,  asked,  $147,340; 
recommended.  S121.840:  S+ate  Horti- 
cultural Society.  asked,  $3,150; 
recominended.  $2,500. 

Appropriations  totaling  $14,571.- 
298.30  were  requested  in  the  esti- 
mates submitted  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mission and  the  Governor  recom- 
mends a  total  of  $8,828,656.98  He 
points  out  that  the  budget  law  spe- 
cifically prohibits  his  recommending 
a  total  amount  in  excess  of  antici- 
pated revenue  of  the  state  for  the 
year  for  which  the  budget  is  pro- 
posed to  cover.  This  income  has 
been  estimated  bv  the  State  Comp- 
troller, who  Is  Mewton  A.  K.  Bugbee. 
at  $9,038,870  from  November  1, 
1918  to  October  31.  1919. 

"Food  administration  will  not  be 
a  success,  no  mutter  how  much  legis- 
lation we  enact  or  how  diligently  we 
co-operate  in  practical  economie.s 
with  the  Federal  Food  .Administra- 
tion, unless  pos'tive  steps  are  t:iken 
to  assist  the  farmer  in  prod-icing  and 
bundling  his  crops."  said  the  ;!nnu:il 
message  of  the  Governor  to  the 
Legislature,  speaking  on  agricultural 
topics.  "Shortage  of  farm  labor  is 
an  alarming  problem.  Men.  money 
and  food  are  the  triumverrMe  of  ne- 
cessity in  this  war  and  the  labor 
shortage  enters  so  persistently  into 
the  third  factor  that  it  deserves  the 
most  profound  attention." 

Agricultural  Work. — Representa- 
tives of  farmers'  orij^inizatlons  in 
New  Jersey,  together  with  farmers 
and  their  wives,  are  expected  to  at- 
tend "Agricultural  Week,"  which 
will  be  held  at  Trenton  from  Janu- 
ary 23  to  25,     The  first  day   will  be 
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devoted  to  the  Agricultural  Conven- 
tion at  the  State  House  when  two 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture will  be  chosen.  On  the 
evening  preceding  the  convention 
there  will  be  a  conference  of.  county 
superintendents  of  farm  demonstra- 
tion from  all  the  counties  of  the 
state.  During  the  three  days  there 
will  be  meetings  of  15  agricultural 
organizations  or  groups  of  farmers 
for  the  study  of  problems  arising 
in  their  calling. — Lanning. 

FENNSYIVANIA     FAEMERS'     IN- 
STITUTES 

First  Section. — Dauphin  County, 
Llnglestown,  Jan.  14-15;  Gratz,  Jan. 
16-17;  Fishervllle,  Jan,  18-19. 
Speakers,  Wm,  M.  Patton,  L.  W. 
LIghty  and  W.  R.  White. 

Second  Section. — Bedford  Countv, 
Yellow  Creek.  Jan.  14;  Fulton  Coun- 
ty, McKendry,  Jan  15;  Buck  Valley, 
Jan.  16-17;  Rehobeth,  Jan.  18-19. 
Speakers,  J.  Stewart  Group,  M.  H. 
McCallum  and  W.  Theo.  Wittman. 

Third  Section. — Butler  Countv, 
Saxonburg,  Jan.  14-16;  Cooperstown, 
Jan.  16-17;  Slippery  Rock.  Jan.  18- 
19.  Speakers,  Sheldon  W.  Funk,  J. 
Aldus  Herr,  Robert  S.  Seeds  and  Rev. 
G.   G.  Kerr. 

Fourth  Section. — Clinton  County, 
Mill  Hall,  Jan.  14-15;  Loganton, 
Jan.  16-17.  Speakers,  J.  T.  Ca:np- 
bell.  Dr.  John  N.  Rosenberger  and 
Fred  W.  Card. 

Fifth  Section. — Luzerne  Countv, 
Town  Line,  Jan.  14-15;  Or:  nge.  Jan. 
16-17;  Wyoming  County.  Mehoop- 
any,  Jan.  18-19.  Speakers.  D.  H. 
Watts,  Prof.  Franklin  Menges  i.nd 
George  H.   Gilllngham. 

FABM  MEETIKO  OALEKDAB 

Xew  Jersey  Corn  Show,  Trenton,  .taiiuary 
23-25. 

.Agricultural  Week,  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  .Ian. 
:i2-24. 

Agricultural  Week,  Trenton,  X.  .).,  .i;in. 
22-25. 

New  York  State  Grange,  Syracuse,  X.  Y., 
Feb.   5-8. 

New  York  Farmers'  Week,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.. 
Feb.    11-16. 
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Profitable    Sawmilling 

A  Farquhar  Sawmill,  equipped 
with  our  new  Double  Belt  Feed 
driven  by  either  a  Farquhar  Loco- 
motive or  Cornish  Rig,  makes  a 
most  dependable  and  economical 
sawmill  outfit. 

The  Farquhar  Double  Belt  has  proven 
itself  the  last  word  in  sawmill  feeds.  It 
combines  minute  accuracy  with  easy  han- 
dling and  lontr  life.  Our  Standard  Mill  is 
built  in  four  sizes  with  either  Standard 
or  Loer  Beam  ty-pe  of  carriage.  We  also 
have  the  1-A  heavy  Stationary  Mill  and 
the  Farquhar  Pony  for  light  sawinff. 

Our  celebrated  Cornish  Rle  supplies 
dependable  mill  power,  usintr  the  offal 
lumber  and  sawdust  for  fuel.  Farquhar 
Locomotive  Rig  burns  either  coal  or  wood. 

New  catalogues  giving  illustrated  de- 
EC  rirti  on  9 /rce  on  request.   Write  for  them. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  646,  York,  Penna. 

Farm  Implements,  Heavy  Machinery, 
Hydraulic  Cider  and  Veneer  Praaaet 


PennsiftVania  Ftwmer 

Fertilizer  Problems 

Some  Things  I  Have  Noticed  The  Past  Season 

By  C.  C.  HULSART,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

Data  as  to  increased  crop  yields 
due  to  the  use  of  Nitrate  are 
available.  Why  not  make  your 

profitable  by  the  use  of  Nitrate 
of  Soda  whose  efficiency  is 
known? 

A  bushel  of  com  or  wheat 
or  a  bale  of  cotton  today  w^ill 
buy  more  Nitrate  and  more 
Acid  Phosphate  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Send  for  "Increased  Crop  Yields 
from  the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda " 

Dr.  WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

25  Madison  Avenue,  Neiv  York 


IROKAGE 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

An'ywer  the  farmer's bi(rqncstion9! 
How  can  I  have  a  Kr>od  Karden  with 
leapt  c?cpcnsc?  H<'W  can  the  wife 
h.ave  r'cnty  of  fresh  veeetablcg  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor  T 

^JRON  AGE  SS^^iJH^ 

solves    the   garden    labor  proMeiu. 

'iakea  the  place  of  many  tools — 

stored  in  email  space.  Sows,  cov 

crs,   ctjltivates,  weeds,  ridses, 

etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools. 

\   woman,  boy  or  Birl  can 

pasb  itanddoaday^shand' 


work  in  60 
minutes.  80 
combina- 
tions. t'VJO 

to    |3aoo.< 

Write    iof 

booklet. 

BatcmaM  M'rgCo..Bo«7»C»Gr<Blocli.N.  J. 


CLOVER  SEED 

Our*hlBh  urados  of  ( ira.*  seeds  are  the  most 
carefully  selected  iinil  reelpiinod.  HIchct, 
(iiiallty  In  IMirlty  an-l  ( ieriiiiiiail'i'..  To  crow 
BurniMT  croiH  Koodset"!  iiiiiKt  be  sown.  We  puv 
(rciclit.  «'atal<»|?  ami  Kiiinples  free  If  you  I!KU- 
tlon  this  i);ii)er. 

CLICKS    SEED    FARMS 

Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


irrSHElD  SEEDS 

Oar  aeeds  are  aeleoted  and  cleaned  to 
_  beWKKDt.nM  and  free  from  doad  sraina, 
•  Tbeywtll  KG  much  farther  than  ordinary 
fleld  seeds,  nearly  always  addiiiK  xnouRh  to 
the  crop  to  pay  for  thomsolvea.  Harapltw  and 
rataloK  lnrliidlnK'*How<»KBnwPo<MlN>*<ta'*fr«*. 
Writo  tt^ay.  (MI.8C0TT  *  SOHSCO.    ^^  Mala  8t.,H>r7iTlIte,a 


The  season  of  1917  has  drawn  to 
a  close  so  fax*  as  the  use  of  fertilizers 
is  concerned,  and  the  next  concern 
will  be  what  Is  the  best  thing  to  do 
for  191S?  That  thought  is  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  many  fanners. 
Some  are  buying  stable  manure 
where  it  is  to  be  had  within  reach 
of  the  farmers'  pocketbook;  others 
are  on  the  "fence"  not  knowing  on 
which  side  they  are  going  to  fall. 
One«of  the  great  troubles  today,  aside 
from  high  prices  of  fertilizer  mater- 
ials ia  the  farmers'  lack  of  knowledge 
of  fundamental  principles  of  plant 
feeding. 

I  have  repeatedly  noticed  farmers 
using  .some  form  or  other  of  plant 
food  solely  because  it  was  cheap,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  it  was 
what  the  plant  required.  Then,  when 
such  fertilizers  are  more  or  less  or 
a  failure,  the  goods  are  blamed,  whea 
in  reality,  the  fault  was  the  farm- 
ers'. Then,  too,  there  is  quite  a  dis- 
position to  substitute  nitrogen  for 
phosphoric  acid,  or  nitrogen  for  pot- 
ash. To  illustrate:  In  many  truck 
and  market  garden  sections  the 
farmer  has  learned  that  nitrate  of 
sod;!,  under  fairly  normal  conditions, 
is  quick  to  invigorate  the  plant  into 
more  stem  and  leaf  growth.  But 
whenever  an  application  of  nitrate 
fails  to  give  the  desired  results  what 
happens?  The  goods  are  condemned, 
when  in  fact  it  was  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  functions  of  the 
goods  used.  Furthermore,  farmers 
are  skeptical  on  certain  forms  of  a 
given  element  of  plant  food.  For 
example,  if  a  farmer  is  tied  to  bone 


my  field  corn  (it  was  Just  coming 
thru  the  ground)  an  application  of 
acid  phosphate.  This  material  had 
mixed  with  it  a  small  amount  of 
ground  fish  and  tankage.  I  was  away 
at  the  time  the  fertilizer  was  applied. 
When  I  inspected  the  work  on  my 
arrival  home,  it  appeared  to  be  all 
right.  By  the  time  the  corn  was 
four  inches  high  I  could  see  a  dif- 
ference in  size  and  vigor  of  the  young 
corn  plants.  The  corn  in  two  rows 
was  small  while  that  in  adjoining 
two  rows  was  vigorous  and  much 
larger.  This  was  the  case  over  the 
entire  field.  When  I  first  noticed  the 
difference  I  laid  it  to  being  covered 
at  different  depths  at  time  of  plant- 
ing the  seed.  However,  as  time 
passed  the  difference  was  just  as  pro- 
nounced and  the  theory  of  the  deep 
covering  of  the  seed  was  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  particularly  when  .all  of 
a  sudden  it  occurred  to  .ine  that  the 
seed  was  planted  east  and  west  while 
the  flifference  in  the  young  corn  was 
north  and  south.  (We  plant  corn  in 
check  rows.)  Now,  I  had  solved  the 
problem;  it  was  in  the  application 
of  fertilizer,  mainly  acid  phosphate. • 
The  difference  existed  a'l  season  on 
one  field  while  another  had  nearly 
outgrown  it.  This  one  was  planted 
on  a  clover  and  timothy  sod  while 
the  former  was  bare  ground,  having 
been  in  corn  the  previous  season,  and 
hence  not  so  well  supplied  with  avail- 
able fertility.  The  cause  of  this  differ- 
ence was  that  one  man  applied  a 
larger  amount  than  the  other.  Later 
in  the  season,  I  was  talking  with  a 
friend  who  is  a  heavy  grower  of  to- 


^anuaity  ,12,,,1918. 

dense  In  foliage  and  stem  and  carry- 
ing a  crop  of  larger  fruit,  nearly  or 
quite  three  times  in  volume  or 
weight. 

Here  Is  a  lesson  as  to  what  sol- 
uble phosphoric  acid  will  do  on  two 
widely  separated  crops — corn  in  my 
own  case  and  tomatoes  in  the  other. 
In  the  case  of  the  tomatoes,  nitrate 
of  soda  was  substituted  for  the  origi- 
nal fertilizer  which  was  10  to  11 
percent  phosphoric  acid  goo^s,  and  It 
failed.  When  the  plant  needs  phos- 
phoric acid,  nitrogen  will  not  take 
its  place;  hence  do  not  try  to  make 
•a  crop  with  only  nitrogen  when 
phosphoric  acid  Is  what  is  needed. 
Do  not  be  persuaded  into  believing 
that  plant  food  in  animal  bone  oi 
any  kind  is  superior  to  the  same 
plant  food  in  acid  phosphate.  A 
pound  of  phosphoric  acid  In  acid 
phosphate  is  worth  just  as  much  to 
grow  crops  as  in  bone  and  can 
be  bought  for  less. — C.  C.   Hulsart. 


iilahuafy  13,  1918. 
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COMBATTING     PLANT     DISEASES 


According  to  C.  R.  Orton,  of  the 
botany  department  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  now  is  ':he  time 
for  every  nrchardist  anJ  farmer  to 
plan  his  next  season's  campaign 
against  plant  diseases,  which  annu- 
ally destroy  from  10  to  25  percent 
of  his  crops. 

It  is  too  late  to  do  anything  for 
the  wheat  crop  now,  but  those  who 
grow  oats  and  barley  should  get  their 
formaldehyde  and  treat  their  seed 
for  smut  at  any  time  when  the  wea- 
ther is  not  too  cold.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  disinfect  sacks  in  which  the 
treated  grain  is  stored. 

Potato  growers  should  buy  a  sup- 
ply of  the  same  chemical  for  the  dis- 
infection of  their  tubers  next  spring 
to  prevent  scab  diseases  and  black- 
leg. It  would  also  be  well  to  lay  In 
a  supply  of  copper  sulphate  to  spray 
the  potato  crop  later  on. 

Orchardists  should  be  getting 
their  lime  sulphur  and  other  spray 
materials  before  the  spring  drive 
when  the  market  is  rushed  and  the 
supply  may  be  low.  This  is  the  slack 
time  of  the  year  and  many  of  these 
preparations  may  be  made  now  with 
great  profit. 


NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


Sweet  Clover  Cover  Crop— Seed  Sown  July  15.    Two  Feet  High  on  Oct.  10 


meal  as  a  carrier  of  phosphoric  acid 
it  Is  hard  to  make  him  believe  that 
phosphoric  acid  In  dissolved  P0|ck 
is  as  good. 

\\itli  high  prices  and  the  extreme- 
ly abnormal  conditions  that  are  now 
confronting  us,  with  all  kinds  of  fer- 
tilizing material  soaring  higher  and 
higher,  it  behooves  us  to  buy  that 
which  is  the  cheapest  per  unit  of 
plant  food,  and  cease  being  chained 
to  some  form  simply  because  habit 
has  prejudiced  us.  If  the  purchaser 
for  a  family  who  habitually  used 
beef  on  their  dining  table  was  to 
go  to  the  shop  for  the  accustomed 
supply  and  there  was  none  to  be  had, 
what  would  naturally  occur?  Whv 
laiiih.  pork.  veal,  or  po.='sibly  fish, 
would  be  substituted,  and  with  no 
detriment  to  anyone.  The  range  is 
just  as  wide  in  plant  feeding.  The 
thought  that  caused  this  article  to 
be  written  Is  an  outgrowth  of  some 
observations  made  and  lessons 
learned  this  past  season.  The 
last   week   In   May  I  had   applied   to 


matoes.  The  conversation  drifted  to 
fertilization  when  he  invited  me  to 
visit  a  certain  field  claiming  he  had 
something  to  show  me  worthy  of 
study.  I  went  and  on  reaching  the 
field  found  a  very  nice  crop  of  fruit, 
much  of  it  ripe  at  that  time.  He 
showed  me  a  strip  where  his  ferti- 
lizer had  become  clogged  when  ap- 
plying the  fertilizer  prior  to  setting 
the  plants.  This  was  two  rows 
.".cross  a  six-acre  fleld.  It  did  not 
take  a  very  experienced  eye  to  see 
the  difference.  While  these  two 
rows  did  not  have  the  first  appli- 
cation of  fertilizer  as  did  the  rest 
of  the  fleld,  it  did  have  a  substitute 
— an  application  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  another  later  In  the  season  as 
did  the  rest  of  the  field  at  this  time. 
At  the  time  I  visited  this  fleld,  just 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the 
v'nes  on  these  two  rows  wore  yel- 
low in  color,  spindling  in  growth 
with  fewer  branches.  They  had  set 
and  matured  15  to  25  fruits  while 
the     adjoining     plants     were     more 


Perhaps  the  most  unusual  experi- 
ence the  farmers  have  met  in  New 
Jersey  was  the  extremely  high  cost 
of  labor  and  Its  scarcity.  In  the  to- 
mato and  sweet  potato  growing  dis- 
tricts of  Gloucester  County,  experi- 
enced help  received  as  high  as  $45 
per  month,  board  Included.  In  a  few 
instances  l.'iO  per  month  was  paid. 
This,  together  with  the  very  high 
cost  of  dairy,  swine  and  p  nil  try 
feeds,  resultel  in  experiences  not  met 
before    In    the    past    fifty    years. 

The  most  profitable  crop  in  South 
Jersey  this  year  was  the  tomato  crop. 
While  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions caused  a  temporary  loss  to  the 
early  crop,  the  second  early  and  late 
varieties  proved  money  makers  to  the 
growers.  A  few  days'  burning  sun 
the  second  week  in  July  blistered  the 
early  crop  quite  seriously,  conse- 
quently thousands  of  baskets  were 
left  In  the  fields.  Naturally,  a  few 
of  the  blistered  tomatoes  reached  the 
markets,  causing  a  slump  In  the 
prices,  some  shippings  scarcely  pay- 
ing transportation  expenses. 

Still  another  set-back  to  the  early 
crop  returns  was  the  unpleasant  ex- 
perience of  occasional  late  freights, 
the  tomatoes  not  arriving  until 
the    markets    were    practically    over. 


Tennsytvantct  Farmer 
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RAYNTITE 
The  Top  That  Stays  New 


!    2 -. 


Mail  This  Coupon 

marking  X  before  subiect  that  interest*  you 


Knyntite  Top  Materiiil 
Motor  Fabrikoid 
CrafLsmnn  Fabrikoid 
Tru<kS;>eci.il  FabrikoiJ 
Marino  Sp*-<ial  (IT.  S   Stan. I) 
B<M)k  Fiiiisli  Fabi  ikoi  1 
FaLiikoiiShrttiliS 
Sanitary  Wall  Finisli 
Town  Olid  Coiiiilry  I'aint 
Vifrolm-  Varnish 
Vilrolat-  Sinin  Fini.«li 
Flowkotc  Knamel 
Liquid  Liftlil  for  MilN 
.\nloxi<lo  Inm  Paint 
Shingle  Sl;iiii 
.VuloKnaiiu-i 
Py-ra-lin  Toil- 1  <k">"I» 
Challenge  Collais 
NiiM'lty  Slieelintt 
Transparent  Slie<-tiiij{ 


Industrial  Dj'nauiitea 


Fairfield  Rubber  (loth 


Blasting  Powder 


Pv-ra-liii  UimIs  undTub.  8 


Py-ra-lin  Pi|  e  Bits 
Py-rH-liii  Speeiallieg 


Farm  Explosives 
Blasting  Supplies 
Hunting 

.\ne.'«tliesi«  Ether 
I/eather  Siliitions 
Soluble  Cotton 
Metal  Lac(|urra 
Wood  Lacquers 
Mantel  Dips 
Bronzing  Liipiids 
Pyroxylin  Solvents 
Refined  Fu»-I  Oil 
Coramcnial  .\eidt 
.\lums 
Saltpetre 
Wooil  Pulp 
Pigment  Bases 
Tar  Distillate* 
Dyes  and  Ba.M'S 


A  grey,  dingy/  faded  top  will 
make  any  car  look  passe.  Don't  sell 
your  car  because  the  top  looks 
shabby.  Get  a  new  top--a  top  that 
stays  new. 


<^r  QU  PONT  1^ 


FlAYNTlTL 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


ijjiPiirnrnii.'iiiiiiii.iTnniiiiiiiniuiuAinniui 
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Mow  Many  hides 
Has  a  Cow? 


./ 
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Visit  tfie  Du  Pont  Products  Store 
1105  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


never  fades.  It  i.s  water,  grease,  stain  and  dust  proof- 
and  as  eleaoable  as  glass.  When  soiled  by  travel  plain 
water  will  restore  its  beauty.  It  is  guaranteed  not  to 
leak,  crack  nor  peel  for  one  year  Iml  })uilt  to  last  the 
life  of  your  car. 

Any  good  top  maker  can  rc-top  your  car  with 
Rayntite. 

Check  Rayntite  in  the  coupon  and  send  for  sam- 
ples, booklet— and  list  of  cars  on  which  Rayntite  is 
furnished  as  regular  e(iuipment. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  Leather  Substitutes 

Wilmington  -  -  Delaware 

Works  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  Fairfield,  Conn, 

Canadian  Office  and  factory.  New  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Du  Pont  American  Industries  are: 

K.  I.  Du  Pont  Do  .Xemoiir,  &  ("oniiMiiy.  Wilininul.m.  IMaware  ExploMvc; 
Uii  Punt  Cheniiral  Work-<.  K(|uifal)Ie  \\U\ii..  N    Y.        -       I'yiow  lin  .on,l  (\.ul 

I";  ''  (lioniicals 
Dii  Pont  Falirikoi.l  Coinpany.  WilminKlon.  Del  iwaio  -  Leatiicr  SuUslitnles 
Tlic  ArlinKlon  W<irks.7>r>  IWoa.lway.  \.  'S  .  Ivoi-v  P.xralin  ;.n.U"leanal>!o  (•..II..r-. 
llarriMiiis.  Iiu- .  Plnla.idi.I.ia.  Pa.  -  I'uints.  Pi.irinonf*.  A.i.h  an<l  Clifmi.als 
Du  Pont  Dye  Woik.s.  Wilniiti^t«»n.  Delaware     -         -         Dye^  a*ul  Dve  l{;isci 
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Ober  Fertilizers 
Needed  in  1918 

"XX/HEN  prices  are  low  and 
fertilizers  are  cheap,  it  pays 
to  feed  your  soil.  But  it  pays  far 
better  to  fertilize  now  than  it 
ever  paid  before.  Labor  is  very 
scarce.  Intensive  cultivation  with 
more  fertilizer  will  save  labor. 

It  is  profitable    and  patriotic  to 

feed  your  soil  this  year  so  that 

your  soil  can  feed   the  nation. 

Ober    Fertilizers   mixed  by  the 

Obermethod.  The  work  is  done 

by  giant  mixers  that  make  every 
pound  of  Guano  analyze  the  same. 
There  are  special  formulas  for  com, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  crops. 
Write  for  full  information. 

G.  OBER  &  SONS  CO. 

(12)  Department    £ 

BALTIMORE.  MD.       ATLANTA.  OA. 

QbUL 
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For  Rough  Country  Roads 

What  more  could  jou  a.sk  for  than  a  dependable 
Tlr<«  tliat  will  travel  a  rouRh.  frozen  road  with 
eantv- -plus  your  conn<lenfC  ttmt  It  will  hold  un. 
OUR  OOUBLKTREAl)  TIRES  contain  twice  as 
niut'h  fabric  as  any  Mingle  tire,  and  are  puncture 
proof.  They're  built  for  wear — cost  little — are 
(guaranteed — and  will  measure  up  to  any  test  you 
mlgbt  give  them. 

The  followinK  are  the  little  piioea  Of 
our  guaraatee<l  tlrea: 


S!l€8 

rrti. 

Siaea 

F[iu<3 

:{0x3 

S6.50 

36x4 

SHOO 

30x3', 

$7.50 

34x4', 

$12.00 

32x3^ 

$8.50 

35x4', 

$12.(K) 

33x4 

$10.50 

36x4', 

$13.00 

34x4 

$1050 

37x4', 

$13.50 

We  will  retread  your  old  tlree  by  oui 

Improved 

process  and  Euarantae  ttaem 

at  the  foUowlnx  prices: 

^slzes 

Price 

Sizes 

Price 

30x3 

$5  50 

36x4 

$8.50 

30x3  >, 

$6  00 

34x4', 

S8.50 

32x3^ 

$7.00 

35X4S 

$9.00 

33x4 

$8.50 

36x4^ 

$9.00 

34x4 

^8.50 

37X4H 

SIO.OO 

Add  $1.00  to  the  above  for  Non-Skid  Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  for  descripliot    booklet   and  price  list. 
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'-  Pam.  GarJM  uJ  Oichaid  Teak 

AMwer  tb«  f  arraera' biff  qaestioiM. 
Bow  eaa  I  grow  crop*  with  leM 
•zpeoM  T  How  can  I  aava  In  plant- 
Isf  potatoes  T  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest  T   The  - 

IRON  AGE  PoUto  Planter 

•olves  the  labor  prohl  em  and  makes 
the  best   n.se  of  hich   priced  seed. 
Means  $5  to  160  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every    seed   piece   in    its     place 
and  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seeil  per  acre.  Uoi 
farm    depth;    even 
spaeincr.    We  make 
■  fan  line  of  potato 
tnacfalnery.        Send 
for  booklet    today. 

NoMiseee 
No  OouUea 

BatouaMTf  Co., Bm  76B,GreiiIocIi.N. J. 


In  planting  season  when  your 
time  i.q  worth  money  it  ih  a  liig 
•avimr  to  bo  uhtu  t.<»  nlov,  i.\\%n  \i^x. 
row  an-l  Ivri*!  v»»nr  n^'liW  all  nt  one 
tinw.    Thin  -^.i  he  <t<in.'  with  any 

Ekiuv  you  have,  except  walk  Inc. 
y.iltac:iinRa 


KRAMER 
ifARROW 


and  uainir  th«  same  power 
you  had  b«f orr .  It  make*  •  hotter  aeed  bed  also  which 
nMana  bimtar  crops.  Write  tuda,  for  our  new  circular 
■ad  pHcea.  DEPT.  CS 

Kramer  Rotary  Narrow  Co.,  *^^^^^^ 


ILLINOIS 


FROST-PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

BOOklDR  orders  now  for  shipment  In  March  or  April. 
300  by  mall,  postpaid.  $1 .2.5:  1 .0(X)  by  express,  not  pre- 
palO.  $3.00.      DAVin  RODW  AY.  HARTI.FY,  DEL. 


Pennsplvania  Farmer 

These  shippings  were  necessarily  car-  400,000  hills,  planting  about  6.000 
ried  over  to  the  following  day.  Late  hills  to  the  acre.  This  year  the  crop 
freights  are  a  frequent  occurrence  was  shorter  than  for  many  years, 
every  year,  but  more  frequent  this  owing  principally  to  the  absence  of 
year  than  ever  before.  potash.      While   some    manufacturers 

At  Swedesboro,  Gloucester  County,  were  able  to  supply  1.2  percent  to 
which  is  the  most  extensive  tomato  3  percent,  other  brands  contained 
growing  section  in  the  state,  they  none  at  all.  The  usual  analysis  for  a 
experienced  a  shortage  of  cars.  Had  sweet  potato  fertilizer  is:  Ammonia, 
it  not  been  for  the  canners  another  2  percent  to  3  percent;  phosphoric 
serious  loss  would  have  resulted,  acid,  7  percent;  potash,  10  to  12  per- 
U'hen  the  crop  is  up  to  the  average,  cent.  While  the  crop  was  far  be- 
as  many  as  30  cars  of  tomatoes  are  low  the  average,  the  prices  have 
shipped  from  this  station  in  a  single  ruled  higher  than  for  the  past  12 
day.  This  year,  only  half  this  num-  years.  For  this  reason  fewer  sweet 
ber  was  reached,  owing  to  the  short-  potatoes  have  been  stored  than  for 
age  of  the  crop,  and  demands  of  the  past  10  jor  15  years.  The  pros- 
canners.  pect  is  unusually  favorable  for  high 

Swedesboro  Is  also  the  center  of  prices  this  winter.  Owing  to  the 
the  most  extensive  sweet  potato  scarcity  of  farm  labor,  some  few 
growing  district  in  the  state;  some  sweets  were  frozen  in  the  ground. — 
of  the  farmers  growing  as  many  as  H.  T.  Richards,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 
iiiiiiiiii!iiiiiii!ii;ii;;iii;iiliiiiiiii:iiiiiiiini!ii;i:iui:iiiiiii;iiui:;itii:i!iiiiiii:.iu:ii!i:iiit.i''iniiiiiiiuin 

New  Jersey  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Growers  Meet 

The  forty-third  annual  winter  control  of  aphis  on  apple  trees.  He 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  has  developed  new  and  improved 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  methods  for  the  control  of  these 
Newark,  N.  J.,  in  December.  Many  pests,  and  every  fruit  grower  should 
things  of  especial  value  to  fruit  and  write  to  Dr.  Headlee  for  the  specific 
vegetable  growers  were  brought  out  treatment,  because  one  kind  of  aphis 
in  the  lectures  and  discussions.  The  requires  stronger  spray  mixtures 
afternoon  of  the  first  day  was  taken    than  the  others. 

up  with  reports  of  officers  and  reports  Prof.  M.  A.  Blake,  State  Hortl- 
of  standing  committees,  but  in  the  culturlst,  gave  a  very  instructive  lec- 
evening  a  very  fine  address  was  given  ture  and  illustrated  the  fact  that 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood,  of  New  most  every  grower  In  the  state  has 
York.  He  explained  In  a  yery  force-  an  individual  mark  for  his  peaches, 
ful  manner  that  the  high  prices  and  that  there  is  great  variation  be- 
which  the  consumers  had  to  pay  for  tween  them  as  to  the  size,  color,  and 
our  products  was  prohibitive,  and  condition  of  the  fruit.  Prof.  Blake 
made  it  possible  for  an  extra  multi-  maintains  that  there  should  be 
tude  of  middlemen  to  live  without  standard  names  for  each  grade  of 
themselves  producing.  peaches    so    that    the    buyers    would 

On  Tuesday  morning.  Mr.  J.  B.  know  what  the  carrier  contained 
Taylor,  of  Rhode  Island,  told  how  without  an  examination, 
the  Frovluence  Market  Gardeners'  As-  Dr.  Mei.  T.  Cook,  of  our  Agrlcul- 
sociation  had  organized,  bought  a  tural  Experiment  Station,  reported 
piece  of  ground  in  Providence,  and  that  he  had  carried  on  experiments 
had  established  a  farmers'  market  in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S.  De- 
whlch  they  now  own  and  manage  partment  of  Agriculture  to  find  a 
themselves.  A  market  news  service  cheaper  and  better  spray  than  bor- 
Is  in  operation  whereby  the  amount  deaux  for  the  checking  of  tomato 
of  every  kind  of  produce  In  the  mar-  blight.  He  has  had  excellent  re- 
ket  each  morning  Is  added  up  and  suits  so  far  with  a  solution  made  up 
the  selling  prices  are  published  Im-  of  one-half  pound  copper  sulphate, 
mediately  In  every  daily  paper  of  50  gallons  of  water  and  three  pounds 
Providence.  This  has  a  wonderful  of  resin  flsh  oil  soap, 
effect  In  creating  a  demand  for  the  Prof.  A.  J.  Farley  reported  his  ex- 
locally  grown  produce  which  Is  In  perlments  at  Moorestown,  on  the 
abundance.  Thus,  the  returns  to  the  dusting  of  peaches  as  compared  with 
farmer  are  increased,  and  the  cost  of  spraying.  The  results  showed  that 
living  In  the  city  Is  decreased.  spraying  was  a  trifle  more  effective. 

According  to  Mr.  D.  Hennlger,  costs  less  for  material,  but  more 
Richfield,  N.  J.,  any  celery  grower  labor  for  application.  The  time  may 
can  produce  very  desirable  seed  by  soon  come  when  the  large  commer- 
selecting  his  best  plants.  During  the  clal  orchardists  will  resort  to  dusting 
winter  while  removing  celery  from  as  a  labor-saving  measure, 
the  trenches,  the  most  desirable  On  Wednesday  morning,  Mr.  Wal- 
stalks  may  be  selected,  trimmed  up,  ter  L.  MInch,  Bridgeton,  gave  an  ex- 
and  set  In  glass-covered  cold  frames  cellent  address  on  "Second  Crop  Seed 
for  the  production  of  seed.  Potatoes".        He      said      that       they 

Mr.  Clark  Allls,  of  Medina,  N.  Y.,  (MInch  Bros.)  had  planted  their  own 
is  a  very  extensive  apple  grower,  and  strain  of  Irish  Cobblers  for  seven 
gave  a  very  spirited  address  in  which  years  straight  for  seed  purposes,  and 
he  stated  that  the  New  York  apple  that  the  strain  was  just  as  fine  as 
law  had  many  features  which  an-  ever,  and  when  planted  early  in  the  | 
noyed  the  producers,  dealers  and  spring  along  side  of  the  best  Maine 
consumers.  He  claims  that  the  stock,  it  produced  equally  as  good 
farmers  themselves  should  direct  the  results  and  was  mofle  dependable, 
legislation,  which  Is  designed  to  be  Seed  for  the  second  crop  is  held  in 
helpful  to  them.  cold    storage    from    April    1st    until 

Brief  talks  by  prominent  New  Jer-  midsummer.  Then  It  is  taken  out 
sey  apple  growers  brought  out  the  ten  days  before  planting.  It  Is 
pleasing  fact  that  the  prospects  for  planted  closer  than  the  regular  crop 
the  New  Jersey  apple  growers  are  Is  In  the  spring,  because  frost  will 
brighter  than  ever.  The  apple  sorter  kill  the  vines  before  growth  Is  com- 
or  grader  Is  doing  much  to  increase  pleted. 
the  selling  value  of  our  crops.  The    tractor   question    was    a    live 

During  the  afternoon  session.  Dr.  topic,  and  was  very  ably  handled  by 
T.  J.  Headlee.  State  Entomologist.  H.  W.  Riley.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  by 
gave   a   very   practical    talk   on   the   Roland  Curtis.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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The  Farmer's  Friend 

Formal  dehyt^e  has  been  rightly 
dubbed  "1  he  Farmer's  Friend" 
because  it  serves  the  scientiBc 
farmer  in  a  thousand  ways. 


is  the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectant — 
officially  endorsed  as  the  standard  treat- 
ment lor  seed  grains.  It  rids  seed  grains 
of  smuts  and  fungus  growth,  also  flax 
wilt  and  scab  and  black -leg  diseases 
of  potatoes,  insuring  healthy  grain, 
clean  potatoes,  onions,  cucumbers,  etc. 
One  pint  bottle  costing  35  cents  treats 
40  biuhels  of  seed.  Big  book  free. 
Write  to-day. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 

100  William  Street  New  York 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIOE. 

RoraeorCow  bide.  Calf  or  other  fikina 
with  lialr  or  (ur  on,  and  make  thiiu 
into  coats  ( for  men  and  women),  rulH-n. 
truKS  or  gloves  w  lien  80  orjerort.  Votir 
fur  Boods  will  ee«l  you  lee*  ttuui  to  buy  | 
them  anil  be  worth  more. 

Our  IHuetrated  celalog  grtrea  a  lot  of 
tnformatiuo.  It  tt-ils  how  to  take  olT 
and  care  for  hides  :  how  and  when  wr 
pay  tlie  freight  both  ways:  about  our 
•ale  dyolna  proceae  on  <mw  and  horo.- 
hide,  calf  and  other  skinn,  about  the 
(ur  encxle  and  gajne  tropliiM  wo  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc 

Then  we  have  r«oelitl7  (rot  out  an- 
other  we  call  our  FaeMon  ImoIi,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  ninfT!<. 
ne<*kwear  and  other  fliie  fur  (rarnifnt>, 
with  priooA  also  fur  m'I"»"I''  remod> 
•led  — d  repaired. 

Yon  can  have  either  Im>o1c  by  sendlnr 
your  correct  addremt  naminir  which,  or 
both  tiooks  if  you  need  both.    Address 

The  Crosliw  Frisian  Fur  Coatnaiiy. 
«ri  Lvelf  Ave„  Rodiester.  KL  Y« 

WHY  not" 

L'TiLiZE  YOUR 

SPARE    TIME 

during  the  Winter  months,  when  you  possibly  hare 
some  leisure  moments  on  your  bands,  and  sell  our 
Fertilizers  in  your  locality'.' 

A  large,  pleasant  and  profltable  business  can  be 
worked  up  with  a  small  effort  on  your  part. 

We  will  aaslflt  you.  If  you  wish,  Dot  only  by  under- 
taking an  advertising  campaign,  but  also  t>y  sending 
one  of  our  representatives  to  help  you. 

Write  us  promptly  before  your  territory  Is  taken. 

The  Hubbard  Fertilizer  Company 

802-3-4-5-6  Keyser  Building 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 
Branchs  Searsport,  Me. 


V|  II*  t    *»»iv^-y 


y  To  Make  Crop*  Pav 

■  There'saBrown'sAato-Spray  that  will 

•  suit  yoo.   40  styles-hand,  traction  and 

•  power.    All  have  non-elovnozzlcs-aave 

■  endleas  trouble.     Used  by  Experiment 

■  Stations,    and    over    450,000    fanners, 

■  gardeners,  etc.     Send  today  for  cat4ilos 
§  and  Spraying  Guide—both /rs«.  _^ 

•  E.  C  BROWN  CO.  .<r 

L858  Maple  St..  Recheeter.N.Y^ 
»  •  «BMii*  •  «iMaa»  •  1 


Hoffman's 


Clover 


Medium  Red,  Mammotli.  AUke.  Alfalfa,  and  SwsaC 
Pliunp— tiigh  parity — bardj—ttroag  germinatioo. 
Bxtf  your  Ctovers  early  enoagh  to  permit  tmOnt,  be- 
fore seed  time.  We  allow  retom  of  iii— llsfsi  tisj 
seed  tafmtd  iBOoey-pey  freight.  May  w*  Mod  yon 
our  1918  Pann  Seed  Catalog,  with  samplssT  Botii 
free  ttfoa  meation  thia  paper.    Write  us  today, 


A.H.H 


^ 


laersilsrCe.,   K 


Quaker  City  Feed  MiHs 

Grind  corn  and  cobs.  feed. 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  powar.  23 
styles.  •4.80  to  f40.  FREE 
TRIAL.  Write  for  cataloff. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO 

i.e-17SS  »  PBWrttUWIilililili.fs. 
—  Write  for  eontraet. 


PURE   FARM    SEEDS 

CLOVER.  Timothy.  Alslko.  Alfalfs.  O.ito  and  all  kinds 
of  PURE  FARM  SEEDS  dln'ct  from  i>roducer  to  ron 
Humer;  free  from  noxloiis  wee<l  Heeds.  Ask  for  .-<anii>le ; 
A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,        Box  P.      Foatoria,  Ohio 


SAMPLE  OURpSEED 


«  TmT><fm' 

«nM  M>«    -^ATALoa  voa 
a  •r9..  »«e(.ay.  asiaaeMijMi. 


Qtrawrhorrv  fa"**  i."iresi  •>r.ces  cstsigg 
Oliitwuerry  of«.'>  v:ir.iics  inciodlng  thePalN 
Bearers  Free.  L.  G.  TINGI.I  .not  77,  rittSTille,  Md. 
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It  developed  that  the  value  of  most 
uny  tractor  depended  upon  the  man 
who  runs  It,  and  that  kerosene  was 
much  cheaper  and  equally  as  efficient 
;s  gasoline. 

In  the  discussion  on  motor  trucks, 
thiB  size  to  buy  was  referred  to  Hor- 
ace Roberts,  of  Moorestown,  because 
he  used  several  sizes.  He  urges  that 
most  farmers  buy  the  medium  size 
from  li  to  2^  tons  capacity.  The 
heavier  types  cost  much  more,  are 
unhandy,  ride  hard,  and  the  cost  of 
running  and  upkeep  is  necessarily 
much  higher  than  for  a  small  truck. 

In  the  opening  address  Vice  Presi- 
dent Minch  said  in  part:  "During 
this  very  serious  time,  it  becomes  our 
patriotic  duty  to  speed  up  production 
at  a  time  when  we  must  use  an  in- 
complete fertilizer,  when  vegetable 
seed  is  extremely  scarce,  when  labor 
is  almost  unobtainable,  and  when  we 
are  facing  an  uncertain  market  with 
a  cost  of  production  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  excessively  high. 

"At  this  very  time,  we  must  con- 
sider the  plant  food  problem,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  order  our  fertil- 
izers at  once.  The  need  for  at  least 
a  small  percentage  of  potash  is  essen- 
tial for  the  production  of  more  staple 
vegetables.  The  value  of  lime  re- 
quires more  careful  consideration  by 
every  farmer.  Stable  manure  can  be 
purchased  only  in  very  limited  quan- 
tities. It  seems  necessary  that  we 
l)egin  anew  the  study  of  the  value 
of  green  manures  and  adopt  a  wide 
rotation  which  provides  for  cash 
crops  and  soil-  improvement  crops  as 
well. 

"Secondly,  we  must  consider  the 
<;ue3tio:i  of  the  source  of  our  seed 
stock  and  our  nursery  supplies.  The 
sardener  or  fruit  grower  cannot  be 
secure  as  long  as  the  source  of  his 
supplies  lies  beyond  the  seas.  Our 
Kr.)wers  of  nursery  stock  are  solving 
I  heir  problems  very  satisfactorily, 
and  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
attainments.  However,  to  supply 
seeds  for  the  gardener  and  trucker 
it  is  necessary  to  make  rapid  progress 
in  the  development  of  the  production 
of  home-grown  stock.  The  demand 
is  imperative  that  we  produce  native 
seeds  that  are  sufficient  to  grow  our 
crops.  Success  in  growing  native 
spinach  seed,  native  onion  seed  and 
native  celery  seed  should  stimulate 
lis  to  greater  endeavor.  This  project 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  pro- 
gressive young  men. 

"The  third  thing  to  be  considered 
is  how  we  are  to  obtain  sufficient 
labor  for  carrying  on  our  usual  vo- 
I'alions  as  fruit  growers  and  farmers. 
We  are  passing  thru  the  experimen- 
tal stage.  Most  of  us  have  had  ex- 
perience with  the  bureau  of  labor, 
with  what  is  called  High  Schtx)] 
labor,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camps,  with 
woman  labor  and  with  the  various 
I)ha8es  of  volunteer  labor.  The 
thousht  of  the  Federal  Government 
seems  to  be  toward  drafting  men  who 
for  various  reasons  cannot  fight  who 
shall  work  on  the  farms  and  be 
credited  with  doing  their  patriotic 
duty.  Our  business  is  so  highly 
s-.tecialized  that  vacancies  cannot  be 
filled  without  years  of  training  and 
discipline.  The  finished  soldiery  is 
not  more  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  nation  than  is  the  well-equip- 
ped force  of  a  husbandman.  Every 
fruit  grower  and  vegetable  grower 
must  consider  himself  a  soldier  in 
the  orchard  and  in  the  field,  and  be- 
come conscious  that  he  Is  performing 
a  patriotic  work. 

"A  fourth  consideration  is  what 
constitutes  a  fair  selling  price  of  out 
fruits  and  produce.  It  Is  evident 
that    while    outsiders    insist    we    are 


TennsytVania  Farmer 
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exacting  too  much  profit,  we  are  con- 
sidering how  to  secure  the  necessary 
means  that  will  enable  us  to  work 
our  farms  and  orchards  to  their 
limit.  We  are  willing  to  sell  for  a 
reasonable  price,  providing  the 
proper  jury  considers  impartially 
the  subject  of  production  expenses. 
Serious  thought  must  be  given  the 
uncertain  factors  entering  into  the 
business  of  fruit  growing  and  crop 
production,  such  as  climatic  condi- 
tions, undue  heat,  sudden  frosts,  dev- 
astating storms,  an  excess  of  mois- 
ture, sudden  appearance  of  a  new 
disease  or  an  invasion  of  an  insect 
pest,  unexpected  labor  disturbances 
or  sudden  slump  in  market  prices 
which  make  up  a  partial  list  of 
growers'  woes.  It  requires  more  than 
one  good  year  to  recover  losses  in- 
curred by  several  crop  failures." 

The  exhibit  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
filled  two  large  automobile  sales- 
rooms on  Halsey  street.  The  fruit 
exhibit     was     positively     wonderful. 
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Reward  of  Intelligent  LalxM* 

The  feature  prise  of  $50  in  gold  was 
won  by  John  H.  Barclay.  Cranbury, 
N.  J.,  against  apples  from  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island.  The 
vegetable  exhibits  of  J.  W.  De  Baun 
&  Son,  Pine  Brook;  Henniger  and 
Bender,  Richfield;  H.  Henniger, 
Paterson,  and  of  Henry  Dreyer  and 
Sons,  Cranford,  were  especially  fine. 
— R.  W.  DeBaun. 


CANTALOUP  VARIETIES 


Some  one  will  wonder  after  reading 
my  article  on  cantaloupes  in  last 
week's  issue  what  kind  or  variety  is 
the  best  to  plant.  I  don't  know; 
it  all  depends  on  the  man,  his  taste, 
and  his  market.  If  it  is  a  home  mar- 
ket, then  some  of  the  high-quality 
strains  might  be  introduced.  Then, 
too,  some  lovers  of  the  fruit  think 
the  salmon  fieshed  sorts  are  superior. 
And  again,  others  demand  the  green- 
fleshed  varieties.  To  my  way  of 
thinking  the  last  named  are  better.  I 
know  I  will  no>t  get  a  unanimous  vote 
of  approval  on  this  statement.  1 
can  get  more  clear  money  from  an 
acre  of  green-fieshed  melons  than  1 
can  from  the  salmon-fleshed.  They 
are  more  hardy,  the  fiavor  stands  up 
better  to  the  end  of  the  crop,  and  last 
but  not  least  are  a  better  cropper. 

Many  think  the  llocky  Ford  is  the 
only  variety  because  of  its  exquisite 
flavor.  But  what  the  Rocky  Ford 
variety  will  do  in  Colorado  it  will 
not  do  in  the  humid  climate  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  The  Jennie  Lind 
type  is  better  suited  to  this  climaite. 

Cantaloup  growing  is  coming  back 
to  its  own  on  the  sandy  soils  of  New 
Jersey.  I  never  saw  cantaloupes  sell 
any  better  thru  a  whole  season  than 
they  did  the  past  season,  and  they 
will  continue  to  do  it  an  long  m  cob- 
f'Uinns  are  as  they  are  now. — C.  C. 
Ilulsart. 
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The  CALORIC  is  not  a  pipe 
furnace  with  the  pipes  left  off. 
Neither  is  it  an  experiment, 
hastily  put  together  to  meet  a 
demand.      It    is   specially   de- 

siirned  to  heat  homes,  halls,  churches, 
stores,  factories,  etc.,  more  uniformly, 
economically  and  satisfactorily  than 
they  have  ever  been  heated  by  other 
systems. 

HERE'S  THE  SECRET 

The  CALORIC  worlu  thru  Nature's 
own  laws  of  circulation  by  air  cur^ 
rents.  Warm  air  rises.  Cold  air  falls. 
Warm  air  and  cold  air  cannot  occupy 
the  same  space  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  same  rohnne  that  the  warm 
air  is  pumped  up  into  the  house,  an 
equal  amount  of  cold  air  is  diawn 
into  the  furnace,  where  it  is  heated, 
moistened  by  the  vapor  from  the 
two-gallon  water  pan,  and  then  re- 
circulated through  the  register.  This 
continues  as  longr  as  the  fire  burns. 

Thus  there  is  a  constant  circulation 
of  properly  moistened  warm  air.  Just 
as  running  water  purifies  itself,  so 
this  cireulatinK  warm  air,  passing  thru 
heat  of  from  three  hundred  to  eight 
hundred  degrees,  in  which  no  germ 
can  live,  is  kept  pure  and  healthful. 


';&Ortclnal  Patented  Ptpdeas  Rvnac«> 

Is  guaranteed  by  the  oldest  and 
largest  manufacturers  of  warm 
air  neating  systems  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  You  take  no  chances 
when  you  buy  a  CALORIC. 

Whether  your  house  Is  old  or  new, 
the  Caloric    is   easily   installed   in   one 
day,     without     interruption     of     your 
present      heating      arrangement.      No 
holes  knocked  in  your  walls,  no  cellar 
full    of   heat-wasting    pipes.    The  Ca- 
loric requires  but  one  reimter  and  oc- 
cupies little  spare.    It  bums 
and     needs     hardly     any     a 
Makes  housework   one-third  ea.' 
there  is  no  muss  from  carrying  in  coal 
and    carrying    out    ashes — no    smoke, 
gas  or  soot.    Eliminates  fire  danger  and 
increases  the  value  of  your  property. 

TWO  BOOKS  FREE 

A  fuD.  ilhiatrated  explanation  of 
this  remarkable  furnace  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  on  request. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  dealer  who 
sells  Caloric  Furnaces  in  your  town, 
we  will  send  you  his  name  so  that 
you  can  see  the  furnace  demonstrated. 
Also  the  names  of  Caloric  owners  in 
your  locality. 

Just  send  in  the  coupon  or  a  post 
card  and  we  will  gladly  supply  fajl 
information  without  in  the  least  obli- 
gating you  to  buy. 
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THE  MONITOR  STOVE  ft  RANGE  CO. 

314  Gest  Street  "*'  ^**'r  f  ^•"'"*"  C«emii*ti,  Ohio 
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Don't  Pay  Freight  on  Water 

Spray   -witK 

Niagara   Soluble   Sulphur   Compound 


Assures  Clean,   Top-of-the-Market  Fruit 

Dissolves  Instantly  in  cold  or  hot  water.  Consider  This  Comparison 

TULh  K)0  p(nin(l  'Inim  irf  N  i.HcarH  Soluble  .HiUpliur  C'nmpouiMl  l»  equivalent  18  s  600  pound 
Jijnrt  i.V)  gal  )  of  lirne  snd  :<uUaiur  sulutloo.  Xo  IcakuBC— Vo  rryMslUiaUtHi — Keeps 
liiilUluWely  iin.\-where.  Costs  less  to  buy  sad  saves  labar  cost  too.  you  iiave  less  to  huul 
and  haadk.  ao  bbta.   to  retara.  ^  ..     ...  ^      .  _  . 

'  iiilLiiiii  rtslulili  f"niiiiiniini  after  S  vesrs  of  test,  N  dPcUred  hy  thousands  ot  fruit  grow- 
ers to  l>e  superMr  to  the  old-iasbioned  lime  lUkl  aiUpkur  sotudon 

More  riia»anitrsl — Tibi  isiit — Caavcnient— Practical 
Write  today  for  Sprav  C.iJenrter  tetWnn  how  to  grow  clean,    Ulgb  g  uality  fruit  sad  st  the 
.same  time  reduce  vo»ir  spray  bills  m  Iea.«  25  per  cent. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPAN  Y,    137  Main  St.,  MIDDLEPORT.  N.  Y- 
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Cankadsrt  f  iht  Gascrnaienl 

TAPES 

FOR  TYI^K; 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman -Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Marlcet   SCraet,     Pbtla^lpkia 
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Oae  of  our  costoflaers  rectirei 
$.»0  for  what  be  thougfct  wmth 
9i5.        Get    our     price   ti«t. 

DAVID  MKNOrrS  SONS 

1«4  CailewhUI  St.,    PtiUa.,  r*. 

WHAT   YOUR    OLD    BAGS    WILL   BRING    YOU 

We  pay  ttw  aoujsd  f  naendablc  100  lb*.  Faad  Bacs,  lOc  each;  ISO  an4  SOS  lbs.  Sraa, 
15c  eacii;  Pkoaphat*  haf  (not  nitten),  Sc  aach.  We  eas  usr  any  size.  Hoy  qaaatity.  We  ^y 
(rriKht  and  send  rclMms  proaiptiy.     Try  us.     Writr  to-day  for  tags  aad  shipping  instructioas 

BUFFALO  BURLAP  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


FIELD'SEEDS 


ITWIOLESILE 
PRICES 


We  saTS  yon  money  on  yrmr  »e«Kl  WH.  Write  for  onr  Special  Meswy-Sarinc  VrUm  Ltat 
and  sat  our  redu<-Mi  prices  on  lUst  Uuality  (iuarsiKreU  Seed.  \i>u  ilxmld  know  al>ont 
our  low  prices.  Write  at  once  and  h*  i-onrtnced.  K»<TylhinB  UuaranlK'd  mual  to  8am- 
ptas  nr  Monrr  Refunrtwt  Ucm't  pay  tiouble  pniAt*  ..n  Uraas  tieed.  <^^  saeds  ars  •old 
subject  to  i;©?^^^!  nt  rest.  llaTe  low  prices  on  .SeKi  Oara,  Oata^  Whaat,  Mpelts.  Bar- 
ley. Cans.  Miliet.  4'owvms.  Rape.  VeUh.  Sudan  Graaa.  Patatoa^  Artlrhakn  aa*  all 
Farm  aul  iiarden  .Seeds.  I><)n't  order  until  you  write  for  Ma  IIS^  cstnV>c.  Prcr  aam- 
|ilt«  smI  siHvial  low  prices  on  weds  jron  require.  PV<f  SO-p.  rnak  «■  <»r<iwin«  Alfalfa  to 
tlwaa  wIm  ask  (or  it.  Write  nam.  A.  A.  •arry  Ssstf  Ool,   Ssa   SiS  t  ' 


Please  ujentioo  Peiinsylvauiu  Farmer  when  writinp  to  adA^ertiser^. 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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fFeed 


M  -  f  -' 


Yes,  sir!  They  need  International  Special  Dairy  Feed— 
/right  now  when  Jack  Frost  has  taken  away  all  chance  of 
[pasture. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Special  Dairy  Feed 

stimulates  the  appetite,  keeps  bowels  open,  and  above  a1),  increases 
the  milk  flow  and  lowers  your  feed  bill.  Hundreds  of  dairymen  report 
a  gain  of  two  quarts  of  milk  per  day  from  each  cow.  Figvu'e  out  What 
this  would  mean  from  your  herd. 

A  ton  of  International  will  feed  a  cow  six  months  and  in  that  time 
increase  the  milk  yield  by  a  value  of  at  least  ten  dollars.  Yet  it  costs 
less  than  home  grown  feied. 

Try  a  Ton  Today 

If  you  wmild  keep  your  cows  in  prime  condition  durins 
the  "bam  period" — if  you  wonld  reduce  your  feed  bill 
— if  .you  would  bring  the  milk  production  to  its  highest 
natural  capacity,  and  keep  it  there — try  a  ton  of  Inter- 
national. Go  to  your  local  dealer  today.   If  he  does  not 
sell  it  don't  tak»  a  substitute.    V/iite  to  us.    Be  sure 
you  get  international. 

International  Sugar  Feed  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mins  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis 


-  o      ■         .  ■.•"•;.  ^  . r 

TheCpuntrj?5Mo5tPopularDaifyreed 


ni\TII  I FI7S 


Rifilit  now  IS  the  time 
when  you  want  to  prodnce 
tivery  pound  of  beef  and  every 
ooooMfbutterfat  that  your  cattle 
arecapable  of.  PrimMi  nrn  nt  tlip  ton. 
By  fecdini;  Atiaa  DUti:i*rs  Orainsin 
yourbalunccd  rations,  you  are  URiag  the 
feed  with  the  greatest  fat  and  protein  . 
contents  known—  the  jrpcatcst  beef  and  milk 
ppodai-intr  f;'cd  on  the  market.      ATLAS  has 
80  per  cent,  digestibility,  a  fltnire  never  before 
•Ten  approocticd.      =«e=^ — 


THE  ANALYSIS  OF  DISTILLERS  GRAINS  a  a 


State  AfiTfenltnral   Schools   tn  every  dairy 

Dtat'?  in  tiie  u.;ion  have  made  careful  and 

official  experiments  with  ATLAS  and  have 

found  that  it  mna  from  2  to  3  times  aa 

much  fat  and  from  8  to  4  times  as  moch 

pro*ein  as  straiRht  bthIps.    Thi.<  means 

that  you  cannot  afford  to  feed  your 

grains.   By  sellinK  them  on  the  open 

marlcet  you    can    buy  ATLAS, 

which,  ton  for  ton,  has  three 

times  the  notritiv*  vahie  of 


the  grains  and  sells  for  less  money  than  soma 
of  them.    Let  as  send  yoa  our  circulars  oa 
dairyfeeds.    You  will  find  that  your  prolita 
will  t>e  greater ,  your  herds  will  be  in  tMt- 
ter  dhape  on  J  your  feed  cost  will 
be  aroitlv  decreased.    A   post- 
card will  ieW  you  how  to  do  this 
— or  see  your  dealer.     ATLAS 
OISTXLCRS  GRAINS  contain 
27  percent,  to  30  per  cent,  pro- 
tein and  d  to  10  per  cent.  fat. 


rtai-    I**' 


ATLAS  rEID  A  MILUNQ  COMPANY 
Paoria,  INifiois 


^^^    Sent  on  Trial 
^S^t^Ax/hneucant  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  in  Use  &^:^^^^l 

▼estisratine  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  wall 
made,  easy  runnint;,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  akim- 
minir  separator  only  $17.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk  clostly.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  DifTerent 
from  picture,  which  illustrate*  our  low  priead. 
large  capacity  maehinea.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marrel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Abaolate  Cuarantaa  Protects  You.  Besidea  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  gcnerona  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  our— 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  If  yon  have  »tparaU>r  of  any  make  to  exehangt,  do  not 
fail  to  get  our  trreat  offer.     Our  richly  illastrated  catalog,   »$nt  free  on  re<iue8t.   IB    a  most 


complete,  eluborate  and  interesting  book  on  cream  separators 


?o 


Western  order*  flll«d  freiw 

money   saving 


Western  polntS4     Write   today  for  catalog  and  •••  our  big  money   saving   proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1062,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


What  15c  B^K  You/ffe"  NataWs  Capiy 


Waehlnct*n,  tfia  home  ef  tha  PatMlntfer,  Is  the 
aerva- center  ef  civilization  i  liistery  Is  beine 
mad*  at  till*  «vot1d  capital.  The  P&Jifindar'a 
innatratad  weekly  review  (tvaa  you  a  elaar,  Im- 
partlai  and  correct  diacn«*l*  of  publle  affair* 
during  til—  *trenuoti»,  apoch-maKInK  day. 


mean,.  If  you  waiita  paper  in  your  home 


The  little  matter  oi  tScin  sump<>  or  coin  will  brinit  yi>ii  thr  Path- 
fiii'lT  13  week,' on  trial.  The  PathtinderUan  illustrated  weekly, 
pu  l>lish«l  at  the  Nation  s  center  .fur  the  Nation ;  a  paper  that  prints 
all  the  news  ol  the  world  and  telli  th-  truth  and  only  the  truth;  non 
i  n  it<  2Stll  year.  Thi«  paper  fills  the  bill  without  emptyinc  the  pur«e: 
itcosn  tiiittla  ye.Ar.  I(  you  wintfo  keep  potted  on  whatls  (oing 
""in  »heworld.attheleaste»penseoltlnieormoney.thi«  isyour 
which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours    If  vou 


irould  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything  clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  it  is.  Send  IS*  to»)«o  r  Uut  you  might  like  s,i.  h  a 
paper,  and  we  will-send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  TUC  BaTunainra  m  _  .».  aai  l.  _.  *»—  m. 
ThelScdoesaotrepayut;irearerUdtolavestinaewirleDdi.    lit  rHInrlNllfcR,  BOX   y8  ^ '■'^'''^'"^  *'•  *^ 


PREADERS 


Write  The  Guarantee  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  C  I,    BALTIMORE,  MD. 


thoir  »<p"^>ltl^l1    niiiKtrated  eataloc  wh<e»»  ^.^1v  Ar- 
%^'hcs  op  t»>e  Htest  l-nnrove^en  tsnn  thefJITARAN- 
TWW    LIMP    *r    FF.RTn.TTF.R     SPnFAT>BR.  "aJsO 
-   .  -,-     .  '••♦TlnB,  covertn?    mi^    haimwltt*   attaehmcnt,  the 

rsfwt  ••♦••M*t«rv  <tn»»^*«f  mM*  ♦^  s"*"^*  Ih"*  «f«»»»i4  i»-<»»t«n»  mn  fotwrnafiw  N«*IHs*f. 

Yoa  1^1  Save  Money  By  Writinf  To  The  Abore  lUletf  odi  t» Company  TodUy 


GETTING     AT     THE     FACTS     IN 
DAIRYING 

(Continued    from   Page   1.) 

In  short,  no  man  can  predict  the 
productive  ability  of  a  cow  by  her 
appearance,  especially  if  she  has 
good  dairy  conformation  and  her 
lack  of  ability  belies  her  looks, 
which  is  often  the  case.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  those  who  claim  they 
can  approximately  estimate  the  per- 
forn.ance  of  an  animal  by  her  appear- 
ance. Not  only  is  this  impossible, 
but  in  the  greater  majority  of  cases 
a  herd  owner  cannot  fortell  the  com- 
parative ability  of  individuals  within 
his  own  herd.  There  are  examples 
of  members  of  cow  testing  associa- 
tions attempting  to  place  their  cows 
hi  the  order  of  their  productive  merit 
only  to  have  that  ranking  en- 
tirely reversed  at  the  end  of  the  year 
by  actual  test.  Thousands  of  cases 
are  duplicates  of  that  of  a  member 
of  a  "Wisconsin  association  who 
Judged  a  certain  cow  to  be  so  poor 
that  a  test  was  not  necessary  to  con- 
demn her.     Upon  the  request  of  the 


January  12,  1918. 

of  the  leading  dairy  breeds  plainly 
shows  that  the  amount  of  milk  pro- 
duced is  no  indicaitlou  of  the  total 
butterfat,  altho  the  general  rule  ia 
that  thb  more  milk  produced  for  the 
same  individual  the  lower  the  butter- 
fat  test. 

With  milk  and  fat  production  en- 
tirely uncertain  factors,  careful  rec- 
ords are  absolutely  necessary  to  de- 
tect and  eliminate  unprofitable  indi- 
viduals and  to  determine  which 
ones  should  be  selected  for  the 
future  herd.  Every  farmer  can 
weigh  each  milking  from  each  indi- 
vidual, and  from  time  to  time  test 
.samples  of  milk  for  butterfat.  It 
i.s  but  the  work  of  a  few  momenta 
to  weigh  and  record  the  milk  from 
6f ch  cow,  and  the  Babcock  test  can 
t-i  made  on  rainy  days  when  the 
farmer  is  not  busy.  However,  ex- 
pertence  shows  that  the  average 
farmer  does  not  care  to  keep  any 
more  records  and  accounts  than  are 
absoluteljr  necessary.  Therefore,  if 
he  is  (o  progress  and  improve  his 
herd  and  does  not  care  to  personally 
go  thru  the  necessary  routine,  he 
can  have  It  done  by  another  party. 
The  most  efficient  and  economical 
way  to  have  such  records  kept  is  to 
join  or  organize  a  co-operative  cow- 
testing    association.      The    plan    of 


f'**   Dairy  Cow  bff err 
i^J  Jury 


A  FAIR  &  IMPARTIAL  Mt^^DtC  T  ^ 

IS  ASSURED  BOTH  Q'HHZn   6,   COW  iN  THIS  COURT 


tester  he  finally  gave  her  a  trial  for 
a  year  and  wr.s  srrjrisei  to  find  that 
she  proved  to  be  better  than  23  other 
cows  in  hi.s  herd. 

A  member  of  another  association 
had  two  daughters  of  the  same  cow 
and  judged  them  to  be  equally  poor, 
for  when  they  freshened,  which  was 
about  the  same  time,  they  produced 
about  the  same  amount  of  milk.  At 
the  end  of  the  yenr  the  one  produced 
less  than  4,000  pounds  and  the  other 
more  than  6,000  pounds  of  milk.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  test  he  would 
have  sold  them  both  for  the  same 
nrlce.  but  finally  decided  to  keep  the 
latter.  Records  had  proved  to  him 
that  persistency  could  not  be  told  by 
guesswork,  and  it  Is  a  factor  which 
is  given  entirely  too  IKtle  consider- 
ation. 

Fat  Production 
As  uncertain  as  Judging  milk  pro- 
duction by  appearance  may  seem, 
estimation  of  butterfat  performance 
Ifl  an  entire  Impassibility.  Not  onlv 
can  no  man  teU  the  butterfat  test  of 
milk  by  looks  or  any  other  external 
qnaHtv.  hut  few  cows  will  y'eld  the 
s^me  percentnp-e  from  one  milking  to 
another.  Butterfat  percentage  Is 
undeniably  subject  to  extreme  varia- 
tions, rangrng  from  a  fra(>tlon  of  one 
nercent  to  several  percent  in 
the  same  Individual  often  with- 
out any  explainable  cause.  A 
study  ot  tlie  reeorda  of  tha  beat  cows 


operation  of  such  associations  Is  too 
well  known  to  require  explanation 
here.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with 
their  work  write  your  atate  experi- 
ment station. 

Cow  Testing  Associations 
The  value  of  a  movement  Is  meas- 
ured by  its  success  under  the  se- 
verest test.  Therefore  a  fair  measure 
of  the  success  of  cow  testing  asso- 
ciations would  be  their  errowth  and 
success  in  countries  and  states  where 
dairying  is  highly  specialized  and 
where  herd  owners  are  expert  enough 
to  Judge  the  practical  merits  of  test- 
ing associations.  Prof.  Henry,  in 
"Feeds  and  Feeding",  says:  "The 
remarkable  development  of  dairying 
in  Northern  Europe  during  the  past 
2'^  years  has  been  due  In  large  meas- 
ure to  the  work  of  cow  testing  as- 
sociations. From  1895,  when  the 
first  association  was  organized,  the 
growth  has  Increased  to  3.000  such 
associations.  The        Improvement 

brought  by  these  associations  Is  mar- 
velous. Tn  Denmark  (the  dairy  cri- 
terion of  the  world)  the  average 
amount  of  butter  yield  has  Increased 
from  112  to  224  pounds  from  1895 
to  190S.  Tn  ten  years.  In  Swedon. 
the  annual  production  was  Increased 
109  pounds  per  cow." 

Tn  the  TTnlted  States,  where  these 
associations  were  started  In  1906, 
they  have  lprre«»sp'^  In  numhers  to 
472    in     1917,     with     the    strongest 


Jcnv.ir.'  I?."lti3. 

growth  In  the  most  specialized  dairy- 
ling  states.  Their  growth  among 
more  general  farming  states  indicates 
their  value  to  tthe  general  farmer. 
Superintendent  Gardner,  of  the  ad- 
Ivanced  Registry  Divl-sion  of  the 
Holstein-Frieslan  Association  of 
.\merlca,  who  Is  perhaps  better  quali- 
fied than  any  other  man  to  speak 
from  long  years  of  first  hand  ac- 
quaintance with  records  of  improved 
cattle,  said  in  the  Black  and  White 
Record  that  "Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tions pave  the  way  and  increase  the 
demand  for  better  breeding  stock, 
and  testing  for  advanced  registration 
assured  a  supply  of  purebred  cattle 
of  merit  to  meet  that  demand.  Had 
we  50  such  associations  where  we 
have  one,  millions  of  dollars  could 
have  been  saved  to  our  farmers  this 
year  that  will  be  wasted  in  feeding 
unprofitable  cows." 

Supt.  Gardiner's  last  statement  Is 
true,  and  the  effectiveness  of  cow- 
testing  associations  is  only  limited 
by  the  exitent  to  which  the  farmer 
is  able  to  dispose  of  his  unprofitable 
cows  without  injuring  the  fertility 
of  his  soil,  and  the  use  he  makes  of 
the  knowledge  obtained  by  scales  and 
Habcock  tester.  If  he  is  the  sort 
sometimes  encountered,  that  says 
testing  didn't  improve  his  herd,  and 
goes  on  in  the  same  rut,  he  has 
ihrown  *way  his  money  and  harmed 
the  cause;  but  if  he  is  like  the  dairy- 
man whose  herd  average  was  5,800 
pounds  of  milk  and  224  pounds  of 
f;  t  before  he  had  it  tested  and  weeded 
them  out  to  an  average  of  8,628 
pounds  of  milk  and  324  pounds  of 
i;;t  in  four  years,  then  he  has  bene- 
fited both  himself  and  the  work  that 
has  helped  him. 

Other  Association  Helps 

More  record  keeping  is  not  the 
only  function  of  our  Associations. 
Co-operative  buying  of  feeds,  as>?ist- 
ance  in  purch?.';e  of  cattle,  balancing 
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of  rations  and  advising  as  to  proper 
methods  of  feeding  and  points  o^ 
management  are  all  part  of  the  work 
of  the  tester.  Perhaps  the  most  per- 
manent benefit  brought  by  the  Super- 
visor Is  the  demand  he  creates  for 
better  cattle,  especially  recorded' 
bulls  of  merit  and  helping  in  their 
selection.  His  knowledge  of  breeds 
and  blood  lines  and  familiarity  with 
pedigrees  and  advance  registry  rec- 
ords enables  him  to  be  a  big  help  to 
the  farmer.  In  weighing  the  milk 
and  the  feed  he  can  correct  either 
underfeeding  or  overfeeding  and  by 
balancing  a  ration  he  can  tell  the 
farmer  what  to  feed  and  how  much 
for  the  most  economical  production. 
Thousands  of  examples  could  be  se- 
cured of  farmers  who  have  been  saved 
the  cost  of  a  year  of  testing  the 
first  month  by  correcting  their 
method  of  feeding.  The  tester  can 
give  useful  information  abo.it  calf 
feeding,  feeding  of  dry  cows,  points 
of  herd  management  and  what  size 
to  build  the  silo  for  a  given  herd. 
In  short,  there  is  no  limit  of  good 
the  farmer  can  get  from  the  associa- 
tion if  he  is  Interested  and  progres- 
sive enough  to  act  on  what  he  may 
learn  from  applied  study^ 

We  are  warned  against  holding  a 
penny  so  close  to  the  eye  that  we 
can't  see  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece  of 
future  profit,  but  if  we  have  a  vision 
and  faith  In  something  that  has  been 
proved  a  success,  there  Is  no  limit 
to  the  future  of  these  associations. 
There  is  no  sound  argument  that  can 
be  advanced  against  cow  testing  as- 
sociations as  an  institution,  and  they 
are  the  most  important  and  univer- 
sally applicable  agency  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  dairy  industry  of 
this  country  and  consequently  de- 
serve the  support  of  every  modern 
and  progressive  farmer  who  has  at 
heart  the  production  and  conserva- 
tion of  a  sufficient  supply  for  our 
nation  In  It.s  present  crisis. 


Milk  Prices  Advanced 

Fedreral  Commissioner  s    Report 

In   Philadelphia   Market  '^"^^'  necessitated  here  because  of  the 

The  Federal    Food  Commission   in-  higher  feed  costs  and  particularly  on 

ve<tigating    the    milk    market    condi-  account  of  unsettled  labor  conditions 

tMins.  on  January  3.  iinnounred  that  and    the  increased   labor   costs.      The 

milk     prices    to    farraers,     beginning  allowance   made   for   distribution    re- 

.l.innary    7,    would    be    9}    cents    per  mains  just   where  it  has  been   previ- 

tinart  f.o.b.  Ph'.ledeM^h'a  for  four  per-  ously.     In  other  words,  all   the  adii- 

r  rit     milk.       The     or.-mmission     was  tional  consumer  price  has  been  passed 

rnnde  up  of  Howard  J.  Heinze,  Feder-  on  to  the   farmer. 

;;1    Fo.id    .\dnl5n■st^^'tion    of   Pennsyl-  '"The     commission     has  kept     par- 

V  nio;  Jay  Cooke.  .Vdminlstrator  for  amount  in  its  minds  thruout 
I'hilrdelphla  Count",  and  Dr.  Clyde  the  inquiry  the  burden  that 
1,.  King,  milk  expert  of  the  Feleral  any  price  advance  would  be  placed 
F.Kid  Admfn'stration.  The  Conruis-  upon  the  consuming  public.  It  was 
si m  onnornoenient  said:  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 

"The  comm!ssion  found  that  the  I)e  better  to  pay  this  advance  now 
|irire  the  fr'rmer  should  receive  start-  .in;l  thus  meet  the  farmers'  actual 
ing  Monday,  Januury  7.  is  9i  cents  production  costs  than  pay  a  fam'ne 
l>er  qrart  f.n.b.  Philadelphia  for  four  price  later  when  dairy  herds  would 
percent  m'lk,  and  the  charge  to  the  possibly  have  been  slaughtered  and 
fonsumer  should  be.  starting  on  the  the  supply  permaneutly  diminished 
=;  me  d-Me.  13 ^  cents  per  quart  and  in  face  of  a  rapidly  growing  demand. 
T'  cents  per  pint.  Thi.s  pr'ce  to  the  The  prices  quoted  above  were  set  to 
f.  rmer  Is  found  to  be  imperative  in  be  effective  until  February  1  only, 
order  to  maintain  production  equal  "The  two  representatives  of  the 
'  >  the  demand  of  the  Philadelphia  producers  attending  the  imiulry  were 
ili-strict.  and  will  net  on  the  farm  frank  P.  Willits.  of  Ward,  Pa.,  presi- 
~  niewhat  less  than  9,'  cents  for  four  dent  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
percent     milk     In     New     York     Cltv.  ducers'    Association,    rnd    Robert    W. 

V  liuh   price   was   set    to   the   far'^ers  Balderson,    of    Kenneft    Fq'iare.    P" 
<Mpplying  the  New  York   district   I'or  the  secretary.      The   two    repre.=;ent;i- 
the  month  of  January  by  the  Federal  fives  of  the  dealers  were  Harry  Scott, 
.  Mnmission  sitting  in  New  York  City,  of  Scott-Powell,  and  Frank  Wills,  of 

•Philadelphia  consumers   have   fn-  Siii)lee-W:lls-Jone?    Company." 

i  yed    a    price   on   milk    for   several  Inter-State   Association  Rates 

months  that   was  only  made  possible  in   accordance  with    the   above   dc- 

l>y  the  hearty   co-operation   given  by  cfson.  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 

farmers  and  distribivtors  to  the  Feder-  Association      i-jsups      the      following 

al    authorities.      .\    price   jvlv^nce    is  (Continued    on    Page    19.) 


TMs  Cair  Pays 
Five  Times 


Feed  Cost 


Raising  calves  on  whole 

milk  ia  out  of  (Ute.     It  ic 

throwing  away  good  money — cocts  you 

from  $30  to  $40  to  bring  the  animal  to 

five  months  old.     Sucrene  Calf  Meal  saves  you 

from  $25  to  $30  in  feed  cost — enables  you  to  sell 

or    use    nearly   all    the    cow's    milk.     The    calf 

thrives  better,  grows  faster,  with  less  chance  of  set> 

Lack  or  sickness.    L^t  tu  tmll  you  why, 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

The  Most  Perfect  Calf  Food  Science  Can  Produce 

It  is  unlike  any  other  calf  meal  on  the  market.  Conuins  ingredients  not 
found  in  any  other,  but  which  the  calf  must  have  for  health  and  growth. 
Sucreae  C«K  Meal  m  the  moM  perfect  subMitute  for  whole  milk  on  the  market  be- 
caute  it  contain*  aoluble  blood  flour,  a  atrons  protein  food  and  one  of  the  moa* 
efl^ective  bowel  corrective*  prevent*  acour*:  bone  meal,  which  builda  up  bic. 
atrong  framea;  aoluble  atarch  and  mak  flour,  which  aupply  the  neceaaary  aucar  m 
the  moat  digealible  form-now  leneralhr  preacribed  by  phyaician*  for  human  babie* 
in  preference  to  milk  •ugar;  dried  akim  milk,  which  contribute*  the  rare  and  myater- 
ious  life-giving  material  known  aa  "vitamine."  absolutely  neccaaary  to  the  jrounc 
animal's  full  development. 

7Tk«  foregoing  ingrejienta,  with  com  feed  meal,  linseed  meal  and  flour 
middlings,  constitute  a  complete  food  for  the  young  calf,  lu  quality  never 
varies,  as  does  Aat  of  cow's  milk,  therefore  insuring  the  steady  healthy 


growth  of  the  calf. 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  can  be  prepared  in  a  few 
minute*.    Full  feeding  directiona  in  every  aack. 

Order  a  trial  aack  from  your  dealer.  You  will 
find  it  the  be*i  feed  investment  you  ever  made. 
If  he  doe*  not  handle  Sucrene  Calf  Meal  write 
us  hia  name  and  we  will  *ee  that  you  are  aupplied. 

Write  for  our  Free  Book  on  Calf  Raiaing. 
Contain*  reliable  information  on  every  phaae  of 
the  subject.    Will  save  you  money  and  trouble. 

American  Milling  Company 

Dept.  12  Peoria,  Illinois 

(16  Yean  Amtrka't  Leading 
Mixed  Feed Specialistt) 


Pleaae  aend  me  Free  Book  on  Calf 
Raiaing,  also  illustrated  literature  on 
feed*  checked  below.  (12) 

D  Sucrene  Dairy  FeeJ 

D  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

U  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

O  Sucrene  Poultry  Maah 

D  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  ataats 

Q  Aroco  Dairy  Feed 

My  dealer's  name- 

P.  O State 

.!/>■  name '. 

F.  0 Staf' 


Put  Your  Faith  In  A 


oo 


A  silo  is  3.  perm ane77t  investment f 
therefore  purchasing  a  silo  is  not  a 

?[uestion  of  paying  a  few  dollars  more  or  a 
ew  dollars  less,  but  of  getting  a  silo  that  is 
right — indesign, in  materiaijin  construction. 
"Kalamazoo"  is  the  answer.  For  more 
than  twenty-seven  years  thousands  of  suc- 
cessful farmers  in  ail  parts  of  America 
have  put  their  faith  in 


Tl  LE  AND  WOOD 


I, 


Last  year  alone  tipwprds  of  six4h(m^ 
sand  new  purchasers  of  silos  unani- 
mously decided  in  favor  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo. And  those  who  boiight  twenty 
or  more  years  ago  still  swear  by  the 
Kalajnazoo  because  time  and  exper- 
ience have  proven  conclusively  that 
Kalamazoo  silos  arc  right,  from  every 
standpoint.  There's  a  big  dollar's 
worth  of  value  in  every  dollar  of  the 
cost  whether  you  buy  a  glazed  tile 
or  a  wood  stave  Kalamazoo. 

They're  built  to  meet  the  needs  of 
farmers  who  know  and  appreciate  the 
feeding  value  of  ensilage  and  know 
how  a  silo  should  be  built  to  make  and 
preserve  ensilage  right.  Kalamazoo 
Silos  excel  in  design,  material  and 
workmanship — combining  every  de- 
sirable feature  a  silo  should  have  and 
embodying  the  knowledge  acquired 
through  lung  experience  in  silo  build- 


ing.   Vou  can't  go  wrong  In  buying 

a  Kalamazoo. 

GLAZED   TILE    SILOS— 'Ter- 

manentasthe  Pyramids" — fire-proof, 
f  rest  -  prciof ,  storm-proof,  nioisttir*- 
proof,  ^cid-proof,  decay-prcof,  ver- 
min-proof. Gal/anized  reinforcing. 
Require  no  paint,  no  upkeep  expense 
or  repairs.  First  cost  is  the  last  cost. 
'Easy  to  butld — and  once  built  your 
silo  problem  is  solved  forever. 

WOOD    STAVE    SILOS  — Your 

choice  of  four  of  the  be?t  time-defy- 
ing woods.  Kalamazoo  Silos  are  man- 
ufactured complete  ready  to  set  up. 
Quiclcly  and  easily  erected  by  inex- 
perienced home  labor.  All  Kalamazoo 
Silos,  whether  wood  or  tile,  have  the 
famous  Kalamazoo  Galvanized  Steel 
D<x>r  Frames  and  continuous  doors 
wliich  are  universally  recognized  aa 
the  best  ever  designed. 


117_J|._    Tr»«4av  for  our  free  descriptive  booklet  and  details 
»»»■*•''      •  Oaay  of  ^uf  easy  payment  plan.     If  inter- 
ested in  an  Ensilage  Cutter,  a^k  for  Kalamazoo  Cutter  Catalog. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO.  "iU^-  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
lAlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


FENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 

Yon  will  lind  printed  on  the  address  label  of  your  paper  the 
year  and  month  your  subscription  expires.  If  your  subscription  Is 
about  to  exp>e  renew  it  now  before  the  busy  senson.  Subscription 
Rates — 75  cents  one  year.  11.25  two  years,  $1.75  three  years,  $2.25 
five  years. 
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Feeding  Queries  Answered 

Mangle  Beets— Brewers'  Grains 

By  Prof.  FRED  RASMUSSEN 


Ilelpltburself 
axxdiHelp  your  Nation 

Yon  can  double  the  value  of  your  com 
crop,  feed  twice  as  many  c»ttl«,  Increaw 
your  dairy  yield  and  feed  yonr  bones, 
nosB,  sheep  and  poultry  at  loweat  coet  with  an 

We  offer  a  8peo<al  money  saving  plan  to  every 
early  buyer.  On  account  of  the  groat  dilli- 
cully  iu  Mtc-iiring  raw  niateriala  the  early 
buyer  is  apt  to  bo  the  lucky  buyer. 

Write  today  to  our  nearest  office 
for  catalog  x^ith  complete  details 
of  our  order  now,  pay  later  oflei. 

_  THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

ft50  TnloB  Bldr Andfrson.  Indino* 

•??<'  ""«  «'<•»•. .  .    Kan«M  City,  H*. 

OuiO  Indiau*  HldK D«  Moiocs,  lows 

1)50  lire  Stuck  Ei<:h>n;«  Bide.,  .  Fort  Worth,  Toxu 


Kindly  give  your  opinion  of  man- 
gle beets  to  feed  with  ensilage  and 
grains.  What  would  be  the  best 
Mixture  of  ollmeal,  bran  and  gluten? 
— J.  B.  H.,  Royeraford,  Pa. 

Feeding  trials  show  that  one 
i  pound  of  dry  matter  in  mangels  is 
equal  to  one  pound  of  mixed  grain. 
It  takes  11  pounds  of  mangels  for 
each  pound  of  dry  matter.  Eleven 
pounds  of  mangels  vkould  therefore 
be  equal  to  one  pound  of  mixed  grain. 
I  In  feeding  dry  cows  it  is  possible  on 
the  above  basis  to  substitute  nian- 
!  gels  successfully  for  one-half  the 
j  grain  ration  when  the  cows  are  fed 
j  silage,  mixed  hay  and  grain.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  value  of  mangels  as 
irompared  with  grain  as  demonstrated 


tiful,  feed  all  the  cows  will  eat  and 
cut  down  slightly  on  the  grain. 

Wet  Brewers'  Grains 
A  number  of  iuquirie.s  have  come 
from  the  territory  near  Philadelphia 
relative  to  the  feeding  of  wet  brew- 
ers' grains.  They  ask  for  a  suitable 
grain  mixture  to  use  with  wet  brew- 
ers' grains  available  in  larger  or 
smaller  quantities  with  mixed  hay 
and  corn  stover,  also  ration  for  period 
when  wet  grains  are  not  available. 

Four  pounds  of  wet  brewers' 
grains  are  equal  to  one  pound  of 
dry  brewers'  grains.  This  will  vary 
slightly  with  a  variation  In  the  per- 
cent of  water  in  the  wet  grains.  It 
is  generally  considered   that    20   lbs. 


SdWtOOOStcpsI 
A  Day 


The  old-fashioned 
method  of  pumping  and 
carrying  water  is  a  great 
time  and  labor  waster.  Put 
in  a  water  system  and  save 
1,000  steps  a  day— 365,000 
steps  (or  nearly  100  miles) 
in  a  year.    The 


•31JUVy3  AIRTIGHT 


And  ABSOLUTELY  PERMANENT 

Every  Economy  Silo  Is  equipped  with  the 
Stoma  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes  It 
pennnnint—\t  can't  be  bl'iwn  down  or  warped 
out  of  shape.  Ensilaue  from  an  Economy  Silo  is 
always  fresh  and  ifreen.  The  Pateiiied  contin- 
uous doorway  makes  the  Silo  abxolulely  air 
tight.  The  doors  ai-e  perfect  fitting  and  self- 
adjusting— no  need  of  hammer  or  wrench.  No 
metallic  parts  Inside  to  rust  or  spoil  the  en- 
silage. Hoops  form  easy  ladder.  Built  to  last  a 
lifeiimc— of  long  leaf  Yellow  l»lne  or  Oregon  Fir. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  we 'II  prove  to  you  that 
money  can't  buy  a  better  Silo.  Also  all  sizes 
Water  Tanks.  *'  Economy"  means  'luality  plus. 
Factories  at  Frederick,  Md.,  and  Roanoke.  Va. 
Write  today. 

ECOIfOMT  STT.0  A  ma    RA   X 
Stpt  Q.  Fraderlck.Md. 


handles  water  BY  MA- 
CHLNERY  — tons  of  it 
for  house,  barn  and  yard. 
Nothing  to  freeze.  Water 
comes'  Direct  from  the  Well" 
absolutely  fresh  —  no  stored 
water.  Supplies  hot  or  cold, 
hard  or  soft  water  anywhere 
you  want  it.  Affords  splen- 
did fire  protection.  Gives 
you  a  modern  bath  room. 
Reduces  feeding  costs.  Sim- 
ple and  thoroughly  reliable. 
The  best  investment  you  can 
make. 

FREE  CATALOG  and  In- 
formation Blank   tell 
the  whole  story  and 
enable  you  to  learn 
the  cost  cf  a  Mil- 
,  Kaukee  ff^ater  System 
for  your  place. 
Write  today. 
HILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 
869  Third  St..     Hiiwankai.  Wis. 


Kate  Allenvail  De  Kol,  Sold  In  Benchester  Farm  Sale 


Healthy  Udder 
-^  Good  Milker 

Wie  milk  flow  will  be  easier  and  more  (ten- 
•roua  if  the  udder  ia  free  fmm  sores,  cut% 
Chaps,  bniisea.  crucks,  bundles  or  InflammiUon. 

Baff  Dilm,  the  great  healing  ointment,  if 
nsed  In  thousands  of  the  best  dairies  for  all 
udder  troubles,  cow  pox,  and  any  exterior 
wound  or  hurt.  Caked  Bag  is  quickly  re- 
moved by  Ba«  B.ilm:  Its  great  penetratinn 
qualities  soothe  ^nul  soften  the  tissues  and 
hasten  normal  beaUng.  Keep  Bac  Balm  on 
hand   alna>'s. 

Sold  in   bit  50o  packages  by  feed  dealers 
and     druggists.       Write     for     free     booklet. 
••I>»liy  Wrinkle*" 
DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Undonvllte.  Vt 


fOet  my  big  t>ook  and  sample  of  Brown   Fence 
ICompare  our  prices  and  quality  with  others     n  < 
■  save  you    nic   Money.     Prices   13c  per  Had  up.1 
I  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PRCPAir 

We     u^«     heavy      DOUBl.K     tlAI.VANIZF.Dl 
I  Wire.    15)  styles — Tfcm.  Sheep,  Poultry,   none, 
Cattle.  Kabblt  Kenee- -(iates,  Lawn  Fence.  8toeI 
Poeti)    and    Marb    Wire.  V'  Write     tiwlay   for  big | 
money  saving  e:u.'\liiK   and   samplo  i<>  tcMi-T^lree. 
THE  !«ROWN  FENCE  Sk  WIRE  CO. 
IDEPT.  2121  -     a    CLEVELAND.  OHK 


•AY  you  saw    the    advertisement    in   PcnnsyUania 
'Farmer  when  you  are  writing  to  our  advartiaers. 


In  feeding  trials  with  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  feeding,  mangels  have  an  ad- 
ditional value  on  the  health  and  on 
the  digestion  of  animals.  Feeding 
mangels  will  also  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  other  feeds.  This  is  the 
reason  that  breeders  of  dairy  cattle 
conducting  official  tests  for  high  milk 
and  butterfat  records  alwajs  aim  to 
have  mangels  in   the  ration. 

If  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  mangles  are  on  hand  they  should 
be  saved  for  special  tests,  or  fed  to 
the  herd  in  small  quantities  because 
of  their  general  effects  upon  the 
health  of  the  animals,  rather  than  be 
fed  out  in  larger  quantities  in  a  short 
time.  Mangels  are  low  in  protein 
and  high  in  net  energy,  and  if  fed  in 
(luantities.  should  be  fed  with  high 
protein  feeds. 

Among  the  feeds  given  in  this  in- 
quiry ar€  silage,  mangels,  bran,  and 
oilmeal,  all  of  which  are  laxative, 
and  their  combined  effect  will  be  too 
great.  Since  cottonseed  meal  is 
cheaper  than  oil  meal,  and  contains 
more  protein  and  is  naturally  con- 
stipating, it  would  be  a  good  substi- 
tution to  make  in  the  ration.  Save 
the  oilmeal  until  mangels  are  used 
up.  Make  up  a  grain  mixture  as 
follows:  100  lbs.  wheat  bran.  100 
lbs.  gluten  and  lOO  Ib.s.  cottonseed 
meal.  Feed  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
of  grain  for  every  four  pounds  of 
milk. 

The  following  would  be  the  daily 
requirements  for  a  1.000-pound  cow 
giving  20  pounds  of  3.5  percent  milk: 
30  pounds  of  silage,  six  pounds  of 
mixed  hay,  10  pounds  of  niingels, 
and  five  pounds  of  the  above  grain 
mixture.     If  silage  and  hay  are  plen- 


per  day  is  the  maximum  amount  of 
wet  brewers'  grains  \yhich  ought  to 
be  fed  daily.  Following  are  sug- 
gested   rations: 

Ration  (1)  with  maximum  of 
brewers'  grains  for  a  1.000-Ib.  cow 
Riving  20  lbs.  of  3.5  percent  milk; 
6  lbs.  corn  stover,  14  lbs.  mixed  hay, 
20  lbs.  brewers'  grains  (wet),  1  lb. 
corn  meal. 

Ration  (2)  Roughages  as  In  (1) 
and  10  lbs.  brewers'  grains  (wet), 
li  lbs.  corn  meal  and  1  lb.  gluten. 

Ration  (3)  Roughages  as  in  (1). 
no  brewers'  grains,  grain  mixture: 
50  lbs.  corn  meal.  100  lbs.  gluten 
meal  and  50  lbs.  oilmeal.  Feed  1  lb. 
grain  for  every  4.5  lbs.  milk  for  Hol- 
stein  and  Ayrshire  cows  and  1  lb.  of 
grain  to  every  4  lbs.  of  milk  for  Jer- 
sey and  Guernsey  cows. 

It  is  understood  that  cottonseed 
meal  is  hard  to  get  at  present.  When 
available,  it  can  be  substituted  in 
equal   amounts  for  oilmeal. 


Cut  Down 
Your  Feed  Bills 


Increase  milk  production  by  feed- 
ing silage.  Get  the  silos  lised  by 
theU.  S.  Gov't,  the  latest  improv- 
ed, perfectly  built  and  storm-proof 

HARDER  SILOS 

Send  postal  for  the  new  free  book, 
■'Saving  with  Silos,"  written  by 
recuKnized  authorities  oa  silage 
production  and  feeding.  A  valu- 
able authoritative  dairy  guide.  Rnik 

HARDER  MFa  Ca 
Bex  IS 
Cebleskilfc 

N.  Y.  ^      _,„ 


FARM  WHERE  WINTER  IS 
ALMOST  WINTERLESS 

In  the*'Land  of  Perpetual  Harvests",  where 
sunshine,  good  soil  and  satisfying  crop  returns 
make  life  worth  living.  Land  is  cheap,  PLUS 
a  climate  that  doubles  its  productiveness  in  the 

NATION'S  Garden  Spot 

Virgiaia,  the  CaroUnat.Georgia,  Alabama  &  Florida 
li^rite/or  information  now  to 

Wilbar  McCoy,  Dept  H   I   C.  A.  C*TiwM.  DsptH 
A.ftl.Axeat  A.AI.Afsat 

JaclueariOe,  Fk.        |  Wilaus«t«B,  N.  C. 

ATLANTIC  COAST 
LINE  RAILROAD 

Thm  Standard  Railroad  of  th*  South. 


DOWNf/ 

ONE  YEAR    ~  .»' 

"0  PAY       '""  1^ 
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Sf^llin^  Out.— Soin.-tinips  whon  jfrain 
is  hiffh  and  milk  pn.,lu,ts  do  not  soem 
to  be  climhincT  to  the  rijfht  level  a 
farmer  is  lik.ly  to  become  discouraged 
and  t.Tlk  of  selHiigr  the  cows.  How- 
ever, based  oil  a  ten-year  averajje,  the 
dairy  bu.siness  is  a  very  safe  propo'ii- 
tion  as  it  is  a  iiire  means  of  obtaining 
a  regular  income  without  depleting  the 
fertility  of  the  I.tm-I.  A  farmer  may 
nf>t  bo  making  niiifh  numev  on  his 
<lairy  and  ye-t  when  the  milk  cheeks 
are  paying  the  taxes  insurance  and 
geii.Tfil  oxpensfs  of  the  farm  it  is  dif- 
fifMilt  f,,r  the  farmer  to  believe  that  the 
cattle  are  not  .ns  safe  a=  any  phase  of 
his    farming   business. 


Buys    th«    N«w    Buttcrfty 
Junior   No.   ».    Lisrht  run- 
ning,   easy    cleaninft,    close 
skimmingr,   durable.    Cuarsn- 
tood  a  lifatlm*   aninst  de- 
material     and     workmanship. 
Made  also  in  Ave  larger  sizea  up  to  No.  8 
shown  here.  i.  _    ..  .       . 

,11  DATS*  HCE  TRIAL  ^'^^^.^  T*Ji":i 

fftct,«ry      offer.     Buy  from  ihi-r 


AiMiaw-torei  CO. 


ftriufftrturer  and  wive  m 

tig?  mrnthM  »M.. 


Cord    Wood    Wanted 

2  Turn  your   waste  wood   Into  cash.    Wc  nre  roti-  — 

—  trricliii  •  1  o  the  I'.  S.  tiovcrnnient  and  pny  Rood  S 
ZZ  prircs  for  ull  kliuis  of  cord  wood  I',  o.  M.  your  — 
S;  «tntl«n       It  wIM  priy  yo?i  to  grt    In    touch   With  S 

—  us  at  onr?.     Write  today.  S 

=  R.  G.  LARIMER  &  CO.  = 

=  '>•■'>  Real  Estate  Trust  BldA,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  E 

2  IM\  Plir»nc,    Kllhcrt  "..'>!  I  '        '  S 

niiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiummiiimiiiHiiiT: 
THE   MILKER 

THAT  MILKS 
WITHOUT  STRIPPING  I 

Ouarantcc  I.  Price 
reasonaMc.  Write 
(or  luxilclol. 

Buckwalter  Supply  Cn, 
Lancaster,  Pa, 


LACTANT 


1     ^- 


January  1?^  I^IH. 

SOLVmO     THE     FARM      LABOR 

PROBLEM 

(Continued    from    Page   3.) 

The  farm  labor  representatives  of 
the  department  will  continue  to  de- 
devoie  all  their  time  and  energies  to 
the.se  tasks  and  they  will  keep  in 
close  touch  with  appropriate  state 
anil  other  agencies. 

rifth.  The  releasing  of  men  for 
agricultural  purposes,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, by  replacing  them  with  women 
and  by  diverting  labor  from  relative- 
ly non-essential  enterprises  are  mat- 
ters which  demand  serious  consider- 
ation. Conscription  of  labor  for  in- 
dustrial purposes,  of  course,  neces- 
sarily would  present  many  difficul- 
ties. Powerful  influences  are  oper- 
allnfe-,  however,  to  bring  about  the 
rclCi^-se  of  labor  an'd  capital  from  less 
c-?ential  enterprises  and-  their  di ver- 
sion ii>to  more  urgent  undertakings. 
These  will  become  increa.singly  com- 
pelling as  the  situation  de\elops. 
Tliey  will  be  aided  by  the  growing 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  people 
penerally  of  curtailing  expenditures 
of  non-essentials  and  of  redirecting 
h:bor  and  capital  into  vital  indus- 
tr:e.s. 

Sixth.  Steps  to  see  that  any  able- 
I'Odied  men  who  are  not  doing  a  full 
and  u.seful  day's  work  shall  be  fully 
and  regularly  employed.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  matter  primarily  for  con- 
sideration by  state  apd  municipal 
authorities. 

Seventh.  The  largest  possible  pro- 
duction and  fullest  use  of  farm  labor- 
saving  machinery.  The  Department 
lias  actively  interested  itself  in  se- 
curing priority  for  raw  materials 
i"<ed  in  the  manufacture  of  farm  im- 
I  lements,  and  also  in  securing  favor- 
;  ble  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
transportation  committees  to  provide 
facilities  for  moving  the  materials 
to  the  manufacturers  and  the  com- 
jileted  products  from  the  manufac- 
turers to  the  distributors  and  also  to 
the  farmers.  Both  those  dealing 
with  priorities  of  materials  and  those 
dealing  with  priorities  of  transpor- 
tation have  evinced  a  complete  wil- 
lingness to  assist.  This  is  indicated 
bv  the  fact  that  the  priorities  com- 
mittee of  the  War  Industries  Board 
K.ive  raw  materials  needed  for  farm 
iiiiplement.=i  a  position  of  preference 
over  all  articles  except  those  urgent- 
ly required  for  military  and  naval 
purposes,  and  that  the  transportation 
oonimittee  took  stens  to  secure  the 
prompt  movement  of  the  raw  mater- 
ials   and    the    manufacttired    articles. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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RUNS  GRAIN  BINDER 


Last  spring  I  purchased  a  three- 
wheeled  tractor  v.ith  a  rating  of  8-16 
horsepower.  I  regard  this  as  the 
bets  investment  in  farm  machinery 
that  I  ever  made.  I  can  farm  my 
I)lace  of  100  acres  wit  htwo  horses 
less.  1  have  done  ull  my  plowing 
with  the  tractor,  cut  all  the  grain, 
done  my  belt  work,  al:=o  some  silo  fill- 
ing and  threshing  for  neighbors. 

I  have  had  no  trouble  with  the 
tractor,  repairs  for  the  year  costing 
about  $2.  I  plowed  some  fields  in 
lands,  others  I  started  on  the  outside 
and  plowed  to  the  center.  My  fields 
tire  very  irregular;  do  not  have  a 
field  with  four  straight  sMes  on  the 
place.  When  I  was  cutting  grain 
1  kept  the  corners  round  and  kept 
r'ght  on.  not  stopping  to  make  the 
turn.  I  think  the  tractor  can  be 
made  to  pay  on  farms  at  60  acres 
or  over,  because  you  can  farm  with 
less  horses  and  get  your  work  done 
when  it  should  be  done. — N.  A  Bean, 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


^efe^  WeBiggestNoneyMaker 

^^an  Put  on  Ybur  Farm  ! 

That's  a  stout  statement,  but  the  facts  bear  it  out.  There 
isn't  another  implement  made  that  will  bring  you  as  great 
return  for  the  cost  and  the  work  as  a  good  spreader  will.  You 
know  that  the  question  of  fertility  of  your  land  is  at  the  bottom 
of  your  success  as  a  farmer.  You  cannot  keep  on  taking  crops 
from  the  soil  unless  you  restore  the  fertilizing  elements. 

-  Fertilizing  elements  go  straight  down.  They  will  not  spread  themselves. 
Therefore,  if  you  are  going  to  get  bumper  crops,  you  have  to  put  manure 
over  every  inch  of  the  soil.  You  can't  do  that  by  the  old  pitchfork  and 
wagon  method,  and  you  can't  do  it  with  many  of  the  spreaders  offered. 

I've  been  building  manure  spreeders  ever  since  I  was  fifteen  years  old.  \  sold 
over  two  niiliiou  dollars  worth  of  them  last  year,  and  every  one  of  them  is  giving 
satisfaction  today.  Fve  learned  sonietbing  in  all  these  years  about  these  ma- 
chines, and  I've  put  everything  I  know  into  building  the 


Registered  ^USPaiO* 


^eOriginal  Wide  Spreading  Spreader 


SEND  FOR  THESE 

FREE  BOOKS 

They're  well  worth  having. 
Our  catalog  tells  all  about  the 
famous  New  Idea  Spreader, 
and  'Helping  Mother  Na- 
ture" reads  like  a  story. 
You  never  saw  as  many 
dollar -saving  facts  collected 

in  so  sm.ill  a  <>!)»io«»  fwforp  nr 

told  in  so  interesting  a  way. 
You'll  surely  like  '  nelping 
Mother  Nature."  Write 
today  and  address  me  at 
Boxff4« 


Look  at  its  wide  distribution--seven  feet  at  least.  It  was 
the  first  wide  spreader,  and  it  has  always  held  the  lead. 
Look  at  the  way  it  pulverizes  the  manure — so  fine  that  you 
can  safely  scatter  it  over  growing  com.  Can  you  do  that 
with  any  other? 

Then  it's  light  draft— easy  for  the  team.  It's  low  down 
—easy  for  the  men.  You  can  load  the  bed  thirty  inches 
high,  and  scatter  3,  6,  9,  12  or  15  loads  to  the  acre. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  without  a  New  Idea  Spreader  you 
are  wasting  your  most  valuable  asset— the  fertility  of  your 
land.  With  a  New  Idea  standing  where  you  can  throw  the 
manure  from  the  stalls  right  into  it.  hauling  it  on  your  fields  as  soon  as 
it  IS  full,  you  are  Setting  every  dollar's  wortn  of  crop  food  right  where 
it  IS  needed,  at  the  least  labor,  just  when  it  is  needed. 

A»k  any  county  agent,  any  experiment  station  man.  what  right 
distribution  of  manure  will  do  for  you. 

I  haven't  exagjjerated  a  bit.  Thousands  of  good  farmers  have  proved 
it  themselves.  Thousands  know  it  pays  to  use  the  right  kind  of 
spreader,  and  that  the  New  Idea  is  right  in  every  particular. 

Stop  wasting  your  fcrtilizerl    Feed  your  land  and  gft  more  out  of  it! 
Let  me  send  vou  my  book,  "Helping  Mother  Nature."  which  tells  the 
facts  about  manure,  and  full  description  of  the  peerless  New  Idea.  • 
money  maker  for  your  farm. 

See  the  machine  at  the  New  Idea  dealer's.    If  you  don't  knoV 

him.  we  will  send  you  his  name. 

B.  C.  OPPENHEIM.  Mgr. 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY-.-COUDWATER,  OHIO 

Branches:  Hcrnsburg,  Pa.,  Colum- 
bus. O..  InJianapolis,  Ind.,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  Chicago,  III.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 
Minntapolii,  Minn.,  Omaha.  N eh., 
KafaaiCit)),Mo.,Guelt>h,  Ont.,Can. 


W^^- 


m 


made  me 


/r^ 


—  th.'Jt's  what  tbous-inds  of  farmers 

sr«y.  who  have  gone  from  the  U.  S.   to 

settle  on  uonir-sieads  or  buy  land  in  W«*t- 

•rn  Canada.     Canada's  invitati<in  to  <vc.y  in- 

I  dnstrious  worker  to  settle  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta  is  es- 

periallv  attractive.    Sh.-  wants  farmors  to  make  monc.  and  hnppy.  prosi>erous 

hotTiL-s  for  themsclv.^s  hv  helping  tier  raise  imtue:.^e  w  luat  i  i.ipa  to  teed  the  world. 

You  Can  Get  a  Homestead  of  S60  Acres  FREE 

or  I -her  lands  at  ver\  low  prices.  Where  \ou  ran  buy  good  farm  lantl  at  $ 
to  $30.  per  sere  ih.it  will  raise  20  to  45  bushels  of  $2.  wheat  to 
aere  —  it's  e.i.sv  to  become  prosperous.    Canadi.ni  f.-tiirnTs  uim  trr.).' 
wonderful  cr.ips  o(  Oats,  Barley  and   FIsk.       Mixed  Farmins  ?- 

fullv  »n  profitalik'»n  imlu.'ir.v  n>«  gruxu  rHir.intt.  Tli.  I'snlloiit  lrr:l.s^,'•;.  t'l.ll  m  i,,:- 
tritinn,  .trf  tiu  otilv  food  fi'qiiir,  li  either  for  hot-f  nr  'Ihi' v  i>tir|io?c'<.  iJnnl  fch'tt  ,.-> 
and  rhurches,  niaiKfH  convrnicnf.  c-limate  excellent.  Write  for  liitr^luro  itiil 
particulsra  as  to  rl.^iuce(l  rullwn;  rates  to  Sapt.  Imtnigratiun,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 


15. 
the 


Crocodile   Wrench 


F.  A.  HARRISON 


210  North  Third  St., 


Harrisbur^,  Pa. 

Camdi.-iii  Government  .\(rerf 


TtloAAkilU  6ii/icka  ^jMH^oJi^: 


VAV     BE.i''''     HY    EVERY 


-wR.rr      KURFKA       CneMICAL     CO.     BAlTQJVMO. 


A  HANDY  TOOL 

A  pipe  wrench,  a  uut  wrench,  a 
screw  tlriver  antl  three  dies  for 
cleaning  and  rethreading  rusted 
or  hatrored  thread.^  Dies  will  fit 
all  bulls  up  to  *8-in(h  used  on 
sti'iuhtrd  farm  machiiiory.  This 
tivol  is  made  of  drnp-forged  steel; 
teeth  and  die;-  ar».'  cis^*  hardened 
ill  bone  black,  making  them  hard 
and  keen. 

Sent  iire',)aid  for  two  yearly 
subscriptions  to  Pennsylvania 
Parmer  at  75  cents  each. 

Pennsylvania    Farmer 
261  S.  3rd  St.,         Phila.,  Pa. 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 


The 

Home 

Sewing— 

■ 

-I 

1 

Ba  M.  JANE 

NEWCOMB, 

1                            Home  Economy  Department, 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

11        (opyrlsht  l>y  M.  .lane  Ne 

wpomli. 

Beasons   For   Making   Garments   At 
Home 

Because  of  the  economic  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  us  at  the  present 
time  women  must  study  to  conserve 
the  family  income  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. We  all  know  that  cheap, 
ready-made  garments  are  inferior  to 
homenvade  ones  in  qualit.'  of  ma- 
terial and  in  workmanship,  and 
that  in  getting  them  we  are  not  get- 
ting value  received  for  the  money 
expended.  By  continually  asking 
for  something  cheap  we  have  cre- 
ated a  demand  for  cheap  products, 
and  have  not  stopped  to  realize  that 
a  little  more  money  expended  for 
quality  is  true  economy  in  the  end. 

If  we  will  consider  the  value  of 
time,  labor,  material  and  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  the  present  time,  we  can 
readily  see  that  a  ready-made  house- 
dress  bought  for  a  dollar  cannot  have 
prime  quality  of  material  or  work- 
manship. The  making  of  any  kind 
of  a  dress  is  worth  more  than  that 
amount,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost 
of  the  material  put  into  it.  For  the 
same  reason  a  corset  cover  at  25 
cents  or  39  cents  cannot  have  qual- 
ity in  material  or  in  workmanship. 

Cheap  garments  are  an  extrava- 
r/ance.  We  must  learn  to  know  qual- 
ity, judge  of  the  true  worth  of  good 
garments,  and  be  willing  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for  them  if  we  would  cre- 
ate a  demani  for  hpttpr  ready-made 
clothing.  In  the  meantime,  many  of 
us  can  make  our  contribution  to  the 
family  income  by  ourselves  making 
at  least  the  underwear  and  the  sim- 
ple dresses  for  the  members  of  our 
families. 

The  home  sewer  sometimes  won- 
ders, "Would  I  better  learn  a  system 
of  drafting?"  It  is  not  necessary, 
altho  familiarity  with  methods  of 
drafting  patterns  is  a  great  help  in 
learning  to  recognize  the  lines  of  a 
pattern.  There  are  now  so  many 
good  patterns  on  the  market  that, 
with  the  knowledge  of  how  to  take 
measures  and  make  adjustments 
good  results  can  be  obtained  with 
them.  Patterns  are  made  according 
to  standard  measurements  and  can- 
not, of  course,  provide  for  individual 
differences.  Therefore  we  must 
know  how  to  make  adjustments  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results. 

The  only  measurement  necessary 
for  buying  a  waist  pattern  is  the 
bust  measure.  For  buying  the  skirt 
pattern,  the  hip  measure  should  be 
used,  regardless  of  what  the  sales- 
people may  say.  Other  measure- 
ments are  necessary,  however,  in 
testing  a  pattern  and  making  adjust- 
ments. Following  are  the  measure- 
ments used   in    the   waist   and   skirt: 

Preliminary  Taking  of  Measures 
Waist      Measures. — These      shoul-'' 
include:     Waist,  bust,  neck,  width  of 
back,     width     of     chest,     underarm 
length     of     back,     length     of     front. 
They  are  taken   as  follows: 

B„st. — Measure  from  the  back, 
putting  the  tape  line  over  the  fullest 
part  of  the  bust  and  bringing  it  up 
to  a  point  half  way  between  the  neck 
and  waist  line  in  the  back. 


Neck. — Measure  closely  around 
the  base  of  the  neck. 

Width  of  Back. — Measure  across 
the  back  between  the  arms,  four 
inches  below  the  neck  line.  The 
neck  line  is  marked  by  the  promi- 
nent bone  at  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

Width  of  Chest. — Measure  across 
the  front  between  the  arms,  four 
inches  below  the  neck  line;  neck  line 
is  marked  by  the  slightly  hollow 
spot  where  the  collar  bones  meet. 

Length  of  Back. — Measure  from 
the  small  bone  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck  to  the  waist  line  in  the  back. 

Length  of  Front. — Measure  from 
„he  neck  line  to  the  waist  line  in 
front,   having  the  tape  line  loose. 

Sleeve   Measures 
These    should    include:      Armhole, 


at  the  sides.  Take  the  waist  and 
hip  measures  over  these  tapes,  mak- 
ing the  waist  measure  snug  and  the 
hip  measure  easy.  All  measures  of 
length  should  be  taken  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  tape  at  the  waist 
to  the  floor — the  front  straight  down, 
the  sides  over  the  fullest  part  of  the 
hips,  and  the  back  swinging  out 
slightly.  The  waist  and  hip  meas- 
ures guide  in  the  selection  of  the 
commercial  skirt  pattern,  and  the 
other  measures  are  necessary  In  ad- 
justing a  pattern  to  the  figure. 

Note. — This  Is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  by  Miss  Newcomb  designed 
to  help  our  readers  in  their  spring 
sewing.  The  second  article,  discuss- 
ing Adjustment  of  Patterns,  will  be 
published  next  week. — The  Editor. 


January   12,  Idlti. 

new,  and  r.iuch  more  durable,  by  giv- 
ing the  outside  one  or  more  co..t.i 
of  varnish  stain.  The  various  klnas 
of  oak,  walnut  and  mahogany  stains 
are  all  suitable.  When  this  varnish 
stain  is  used  on  flower  pots  end 
saucers.  It  is  well  to  leave  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot  in  Its  natural  state, 
to  provide  sufllcient  drainage  sur- 
face. 

To  prevent  the  earth  from  sifting 
thru  the  opening  into  the  saucer,  be- 
fore putting  in  any  soil  lay  a  piece 
of  thin  cloth  In  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  to  cover  the  hole.  This  will  hold 
the  loose  earth  until  it  becomes 
packed  so  that  It  will  hold  itself  In 
place. — Mrs.    H.   M.    Woodward. 


January  12,  1918. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


FLOWER  POTS  AND  SAUCEES 


"MEATLESS      TUESDAY"      AND 
"WHEATLESS  WEDNESDAY' 


r>» 


When  one  has  handsome  decor- 
ated flower  pots  and  saucers,  it  seems 
fitting  that  they  should  be  used  to- 
gether, but  as  the  material  from 
which  they  are  made  is  so  porous, 
moisture  often  goes  thru  the  saucer 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  ruin  pol- 
ished wood  or  painted  surfaces.  This 
trouble   can    be    easily    overcome    by 


Brown  Broadcloth  Suit;   Latest  Model 


upper  arm.  wrist,  length  from  back 
to  elbow,  length  from  elbow  to  wrist. 
They    are  taken    as    follows: 

Armhole. — Take  easy  measure 
around  the  arm  at  the  shoulder  over 
the   shoulder-bone. 

Upper  Arm. — Measure  around  the 
arm,  crowding  the  tape  line  up  close- 
ly under  the  arm. 

Sleeve  Measure. — Measure  the 
length  of  the  sleeve  on  the  inside 
from  the  armhole  to  the  wrist-bone; 
also  on  the  outside,  with  arm  bent, 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  and 
from    the  elbow    down   to   the   wrist. 

W^Ist. — Measure  over  the  knuck- 
les of  the  hand,  having  the  thumb 
laid  over  on  the  palm. 

Measures  for  the  Skirt 

These  include:  Waist,  hip.  length 
of  front,  length  of  back,  length  of 
right  side,  length  of  left  side.  They 
are  taken  as  follows: 

Pin  a  tape  around  the  waist  and 
another  around  the  fullest  part  of 
the  hips  parallel  with  the  floor — 
not  parallel  with  the  tape  at  the 
waist.  This  last  tape  Is  usually  six 
to  eight  Inches  below  the  waist  line 


(Photo  l)j  IJnierwood  and  Underwood.) 

melting  some  paraffin  and  coating 
the  inner  surface  of  the  saucer  with 
it;  or  heat  the  saucer  and  rub  a 
cake  of  paraffin  over  the  Inside  of 
It  until  all  the  pores  are  filled. 
Water  can  never  go  thru  the  wax, 
and  it  will  be  safe  to  place  It  on  the 
finest  table  or  window  sill. 

As  the  bottoms  of  the  saucers  are 
often  rough  enough  to  scratch  a  pol- 
ished surface,  glue  pieces  of  soft 
cloth  or  kid  over  them.  This  is  also 
a  good  plan  to  follow  with  the  bot- 
tom surface  of  jardinieres,  many  of 
which  are  left  rough,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  surface  is  finished 
perfectly. 

When  a  jard'niere  is  cracked,  it 
can  be  fixed  so  it  will  not  leak  by 
covering  the  cracks  on  the  inside 
with  strips  of  soft  cloth  dipped  in 
melted  paraffin.  They  should  be 
pressed  smoothly,  and  when  dry  they 
will  remain  in  place  and  keep  the 
water  from   going  thru. 

Jardinieres  of  pottery  with  any 
sort  of  decoration  are  not  very  dur- 
able, because  the  outer  surface  soon 
becomes  loosened  by  the  action  of 
water  and  weather.  However,  they 
can  be  made  as   attractive  as   when 


These  are  now  familiar  days  to 
the  American  public.  The  movement 
has  become  nation  wide  in  hotels, 
restaurants  and  dining  cars.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  first-class  hotels  in 
the  country  have  enlisted  with  the 
conservation  army,  and  smaller 
establishments  and  restaurants  are 
being  rapidly  swung  into  line. 

The  manager  of  one  large  enter- 
prise reports  a  saving  of  14,000  lbs. 
of  meat  every  meatless  Tuesday.  He 
operates  S6  restaurants  in  which 
thousands  eat.  One  metropolitan 
hotel  saves  2,000  lbs.  of  meat  on 
meatless  Tuesdays,  and  five  barrels 
of  flour  on  wheatless  Wednesdays. 
Seafoods  and  poultry  are  served  in 
place  of  beef,  pork  and  mutton;  and 
rye  bread  and  corn  bread  instead  of 
wheat  breads.  Some  celebrated 
cooks  have  successfully  substituted 
rice,  corn,  chestnut  and  potato  flour 
for  wheat  in  the  making  of  pastrier,. 

The  thousands  who  have  been 
served  since  these  wholesale  house- 
keeperb  algneu  the  food  pledge  izv.e 
the  innovation  good-natured'.y.  They 
search  the  w:'r  menus  for  new  dishes. 
All  the  orders  given  on  these  days 
in  all  the  restaurants  and  hotels 
added  together  are  producing  an  im- 
pressive total  to  meat  and  wheat 
saved  for  shipping  to  our  allies,  and 
the  amount  is  growing  steadily  rs 
the  movement  spreads.  Thus  every- 
body is  swinging  into  line,  and 
the  government  will  not  have  t) 
make  us  conform  by  "bread  cards", 
etc. 


METHODICAL   GIVING   IN   THESE 
CRUCIAL  TIMES 


I  heard  a  lady  say  the  other  day, 
"There  is  another  call.  Dear,  oh.  It 
Is  always  something".  How  can  we 
avert  such  a  feeling  of  protest  when 
these  calls  come?  Don't  you  think 
It  high  time  that  we  make  this  giv- 
ing a  part  of  our  individual  busi- 
ness? 

The  poor  and  needy  we  always 
have  with  us,  always  have  had  and 
always  will  have.  The  call  to  the 
colors  (our  colors)  is  yet  so  new  that 
we  have  not  got  used  to  responding 
to  all  its  necessary  calls  for  aid. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Is  a  most  wonder- 
ful organization.  It  is  keeping  our 
boys  and  men  clean  cut  and  bun  «  I 
during  this  struggle.  The  Red  Crn<-  \ 
Society  and  the  Daughters  of  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  pnd  other  organi- 
zations, all  are  doing  a  noble  work. 
So  It  Is  time  we  face  the  situation 
and  get  ready  without  delay  to  1p  • 
aside  a  certain  portion  of  "consclen-  » 
money".  And  "for  conscience  saV  ;  * 
let  us  not  make  It  less  than  the  '  -i 
percent  the  good  Old  Book  inentlj::.^. 


From  our  ten  percent  box,  or  from  and  Is  thoroly  Incorporated  with  the  still  hot  pour  the  product  Into  deep 

our  "conscience  money"  or  whatever  mush.  wet     molds — bread     pans     will     do. 

we  may  desire  to  call  such  a  savings.  Southern  Corn   Bread. — One  quart  Pour  two  to  four  large  spoonfuls  of 

we  can  divide  up  so  as  to  reach  all  buttermilk,  not  too  sour;    1   teaspoon  melted   lard  over  the   product  In   the 

calls  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the  soda     (lA     teaspoons    of    buttermilk  pans.      As   soon   as   the   product   has 

most  where  our  conscience  draws  our  contains    much    acid);     1     teaspoon  cooled  It  is  ready  for  use. 

attention    to    the    most    needy    call,  salt;   1  egg  well  beaten;  cornmeal  t)        How      to      Serve      Scrapple. The 

See    how    much    easier    this    will    be  make  a  drop  batter.     Add  soda.  salt,  usual   way  of  serving  scrapple   is   to 

than    giving    spasmodically.       From  and    egg    to    buttermilk;     then    the  cut  it  into  slices  about  one-half  inch 

our  sinking  fund   we  can  give  with  cornmeal,    beating    well.      Pour   into  thick,   dust   the  slices   with   flour  or 

a  smile  on  our  lips  and  happiness  in  a  hot,  greased  pan.     Bake  in  a  mod-  cracker    dust    or    dry    cornmeal    and 

our  souls,  and  prove  the  good  Scrip-  erate  oven   about   30    to   40    minutes,  fry    until    the    outside    U    somewhat 

tural  saying,  "It  Is  Is  more  blessed  to  Cut  into  squares  for  serving.  crisp.     Serve  hot.      Fried  apples  are 

give  than  to  receive".  (^orn  Meal   Muffins. — One-half  cup  good  with  tried  scrapple. 

Those  having  sons  or  kin  gone  to  cornmeal;    1   cup  flour;    3   teaspoons 

war  their  hearts  are  already  opened  baking  powder;    1  tablespoon  sugar; 
to  the  aid   of   the  soldier.      We   who  1    tablespoon    melted    butter;    1    tea- 
may    not    have    a    husband,    son    or  spoon  salt;    J  cup  milk;   1  egg.     Mix  '■ 
brother      liable       to       come       back  and   sift   dry   ingredients;    add    milk  ^"'"^   people   have   the   impression 
from  the  war  with  a  leg  off,  an  arm  gradually,  then  the  egg  well  beaten  ^^^^  preserved  eggs  are  not  good  for 
off,  lamed,  blind  or  helpless,   a  life-  and  the  melted  butter.     Bake  In  hot  ^'o^llng  o'  similar  serving  by  them- 
long  invalid  perhaps,  or  perhaps  not  greased    muffin    pans   about   30    min-  ^^Ives.       This    Impression    Is    Incor- 
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Address   Penusylvsnia    Parmer,    261-63    South 
Tliird    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


COOKING  PRESERVED  EGGS 


2246 — Ladles'  Dressing  Sack. — 
Sleeve  In  either  of  two  lengths.  The 
pattern  is  in  seven  sizes:  34.  36,  38. 
40,  42,  44  and  46  Inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Size  36  requires  3^  yards  of 
36-inch  material.     Price.   10  cents. 

2148. — Ladies"  House  Blouse. — 
Sleeve  in  either  of  two  lengths.  The 
front  is  finished  in  panel  effect.  The 
back  joins  the  front  in  yoke  effect. 
The  sleeve  may  be  finished  with  a 
shaped  cuff,  or  made  a  little  longer, 
gathered  to  a  band.  The  fullness  at 
the  waistline  is  held  In  place  with  a 
belt  or  girdle.  The  pattern  is  in 
seven  sizes:  34.  36.  38.  40.  42.  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  Si-e 
38  requires  3]  yards  of  44-Inch  ma- 
terial.    Price,   10   cents. 


SCRAPPLE 


rect.  We  have  served  in  every  way 
eggs  that  had  been  in  the  water 
glass  solution  fully  six  months,  and 
have   found    them   perfectly   satlsfac- 


come  home  at  all,  must  it  be  that  we  utes  in  hot  oven. 

must  feel  the  actual  hurt  before  we  

can    properly    conduct    our    business 
affairs  toward  arranging  for  a  sink- 

i»^K  f"»d?  Scrapple,    a    meat    and     cornmeal    tory.    Waterglass  Is  a  silicate  of  soda. 

WMth  a  sinking  fund  once  started,  mush,  and  a  good  winter  food,  put3    "^^'f    ^'   ^^''^    °^    ^^«    "^^'^^^   ^«    ^ 

we   will    be   surprised    how    the   box  to   good   use   hog   heads,   hearts   and    ,'''/'   ^^"""P"      ^''^^^   ^«««    preserved 

will  be  kept  always  ready  for  a  call,  livers,    and    is   a   good    use   for   corn    ,    **'*'  ^^^  ^"  ^«®P  ^^««^  ^"^  ^0°^ 

Many   a  conscience  penny,   nickel   or  meal  also.     The  U.  S,  Department  oi    ^°J   "^    °'*    ®^^^^    months.      Neither 

their  flavor  nor  cooking  qualities  are 

affected.  They  are  good  soft  or  hard 
cooked,  or  used  In  any  baking  or 
cooking. 

When  eggs  preserved  in  water- 
glass  are  to  be  cooked  In  the  shell, 
the  shell  should  be  punctured  with 
a  needle  to  prevent  cracking  in  the 
boiling,  because  the  waterglass  closes 
up  the  pores  of  the  egg,  therefore 
the  expanding  moisture  inside  causes 
them  to  crack  when  they  go  in  hot 
water  unless  punctured  with  the 
needle.  (You  know  that  when  you 
drop  a  fresh  egg  into  boiling  water 
you  can  hear  a  slight  hissing  sound 
if  you  listen  carefully  close  up  to 
the  eggs;  this  Is  the  air  on  the  in- 
sidp  nf  the  ^ff  bein**  forced  out 
thru  the  shell  pores.  Thus,  one  can 
understand  why  the  tiny  puncture 
with  the  needle  makes  the  safety 
valve  for  eggs  whose  shell  pores  have 
been  sealed  with  the  waterglass. — 
The  Editor.)  Several  dozen  eggs 
packed  in  June  when  our  hens  are 
laying  plenty  come  in  handy  in  win- 
ter when  eggs  are  60  cents  or  more 
per  dozen. — Mary  A.  Kintigh,  West- 
moreland Co.,  Pa. 


2170. — Reversible  Front  House 
Dress. — This  model  is  made  with  re- 
versible clothing,  and  its  fullness  is 
held  by  a  belt  that  fastens  in  the 
center  back.  The  sleeve  may  be  in 
wrist  or  elbow  length.  Deep,  ample 
pockets  trim  the  fronts.  The  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  seven  sizes:  34.  36, 
38.  40,  42,  44  and  46  Inches  bust 
measure.  It  requires  for  a  38-Inch 
size,  6%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
The  dress  measures  about  three  yards 
at  the  foot.     Price,  10  cents. 

2162. — Ladies'  Two-Piece  House 
Dress.  The  skirt  measures  about  2% 
yards  at  the  foot.  The  pattern  is 
cut  in  seven  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40. 
42,  44  and  46  inch  bust  measure.  It 
requires  for  a  38-Inch  size,  5%  yards 
of  36-inch  material.  Price,  10 
cents. 


Various  Styles  of  Ramekins 

Th'-sc  individual  baking  dishes  in'hrown  ware  are  very  convenient,  and  not  expensive. 


NO  SALT  SHORTAGE 


dime  will  go  into  it,  and  more  when  Agriculture   gives    the    following    di- 

wo  drop   in   our  ten    percent   of   our  rectlons  for  preparing  this  food: 
savings  or  income. — Mrs.   Mary  Shu- 
man,  Juniata  Co..  Pa.  Ingredients 

Whole    hog    heads,    10    lbs.;    hog 

"  livers    and    hearts,    2*    lbs.    (a   small 

CORNMEAL  SUGGESTIONS  quantity  of  beef  can  be  used  also  it 

desired);      corn     meal      (yellow     or 

mixed)  6  lbs;  buckwheat  or  rye  flour 

The   following   corn    meal   recipes.  ^     i^.     gpices,     as    marjoram,     sage, 

suggested  by  Miss  Pearl  MacI>onald,  thyme   and    pepper  in   proportion   as 

in  charge  of  home  economics  exten-  desired.    3    oz;    salt    i  lb.;    liquid    in 

Sim   at   the  Pennsylvania  State  Col-  which  meat  is  boiled;  use  a  quantity    ,»..,,,,         ^.  ^  ,      . 

le-re,    are    in    line    with    the    present  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  combined     "^  ^''  L°'^"'f  ''"^  T,**'"^    '       '°  "'o" 

e:..phasis  placed  by  the  food  adminis-  g^jj^^.      The  proportion  of  the   vari-    ^I    V^^   .    foundation.      The   U.    S. 

trctlon  on  the  use  of  corn  products  ^us    ingredients    may    be    varied    to   !^1°^_:^^:".'"A^    A  _"",._!    ?/°,''? 

to  replace  wheat.  suit  individual  taste 
Cornmeal  Mush. — 1   cup  cornmeal, 

1  teaspoon  salt.  3i  cups  water    or  4  ^he  hog  head  thoroly,   removing  the   ;u;7"and "pack"  pork'  fo7  home"l:on 

cups    milk,    or    half    milk    and    nair  _,.„_   „j,j    „„_  t„Kes       Snlit   the   head  ^i        j     ,         ^w 

*•  >  ..     »     ,   *     *u  ^  luuet).      opiu   lue   aeau    gumption    during    the   winter, 

water.     Put  all  ingredients  into  the  lengthwise  and  remove  the  teeth  and 

upper  part  of  a  double  boiler.  Bring  ^^e  soft  bones  in  and  near  the  nasal  The  Administration  declares  that 
to  boiling  point,  boil  5  to  10  minutes,  eavities.  Place  the  hog  heads  and  ^^^^\^^  °«  ^^"^^^1  shortage  of  salt. 
then  put  over  hot  water  and  cook  ^ther  meat  in  a  large  kettle  with  a  ""^.  ^^'  \  ^''^^«"  ^"^  «*^P«  ^"^"'^ 
for  four  hours  or  longer;  or  better  ,,^3,3,  q^^ntltv  of  water  and  cook  "'"'ting  the  use  of  salt.  The  peo- 
set  In  can  of  boiling  water,  cover  „„t„  ^he  meat  falls  off  the  bones,  ^'f  ^'  ^^^  ^  "'^^'^  ^^^^^'  ***^^  ^^^"^ 
tightly,  let  boil  5  minutes,  then  put  r^^^^^  all  the  meat  and  soft  tis  ^sked  to  voluntarily  reduce  their  con- 
In  fireless  cooker  for  over  night  or  if  g^g  j^om  the  bones  and  chop  the  «"'"Pt'on  of  Po^k,  beef  and  mutton 
cooked  during  daytime,  leave  In  Are-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^s\ng  It  thru  a  meat  ^"^  ^^'^  ^^^^  *^^  ^"'^'  Reports  of 
less  cooker  at  least  five  hours.     Corn-  ,,,Hnder.      Strain    the   cookin-    liquM    '"^"'''''^tions    on    salt    as    compulsory 


A  county  agent  reports  the  follow- 
ing ingenious  salt  story  which  has 
gained  circulation  and  some  credence 


limited  the  sale  of  salt  on  the  alleged 

grounds    that    If    salt    cannot    be   ob- 

Directions    for    Preparing.— Clean    Gained,    farmers    will    be    unable    to 


2164. — Overall  Suit. — Women  are 
now  wearing  overalls  and  "trouser 
aprons"  for  outdoor  and  indoor 
work.  The  pattern  here  illustrated 
is  cut  in  four  sizes:  Small,  32-34; 
Medium,  36-38;  Large,  40-42;  Extra 
Large,  44-46  inches  bust  measure. 
Size  Medium  requires  4  yards  of  36- 
inch  material.     Price.   10  cents. 


meal     should     be    well     cooked,     and 


to  remove  any  small  pieces  r>f  bone. 


means  to  save  meat  are  entirely  with- 
out foundation. 


PENNSYLVANIA  PAEMEE  PATTEENS 


this  can  not  be  done  in   a  few  mln-  pia^g  |j,e  liquid   back   In   the  kottle. 

utes.  or  even  half  an  hour.     Baking  ^eat  to  boiling  point,  at  which  time 

n   in   Johnnycake  requires  less   time  giowly  add   the  meal   and   flour,   and 

because  the  oven  heat  Is  more  effect-   gjfr  constantly  to  prevent   the   meal  

*^*-  from  forming  into  lumps  and  also  to 

Cornmeal     Mush    With     Cheese.—  avoid  scorching.      Boll   and   stir  un-       Bp  sure  to  ^iye  the  fi^ire.  and  letters  of 

p.ti'h   pattern  exactly  as  printed  .it  the  begin- 

Just    before   taking   from    Are   add    }  *\\  the  mass  becomes  thick,  and  then    pin?  of  e»oh  description.    We  will  not  be  re- 

-          i    J     1.            i      ..v^ «.  -jj      »!.«       -.li         _i             «     J        1.            J     sTionsible    for    correct    fllHn?    of    vour    order« 

«up  or  more  of  grated  cheese  to  above  add    the    salt,    spices    and    chopped   „ntest  yon  do  so      Also  rive  bust  measnrp 

recipe.     Stir  until  the  cheese  melts  meat.     Boll  ten  minutes,  and  while   when  orderine  waist  patterns   waist  mensuro 

*  for    skirt,    and    ace    for   children's    patterns. 


2144. — Simple  House  Dress. — The 
closing  Is  at  the  center  front,  and 
the  fullness  is  held  at  the  waistline, 
over  sides  and  back,  by  a  belt.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  seven  sizes:  34.  36, 
3S.  40.  42.  44  and  46  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires  6]  yards 
of  36-inrh  mnterlal.  The  skirt  meas- 
ures about  21  yards  at  the  foot 
Price,  10  cents. 
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Dry  Feet  and 
Warm  Feet 

are  simply  a  matter  of  rubber 
and  wool.  For  the  best  pro- 
tection and  the  longest  wear 
buy  "Ball -Band"  Vacuum 
Cured  Footwear  which  is 
practically  one  solid  piece. 
The  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  is 
on  every  "  Ball  -  Band  "  boot, 
arctic,  and  rubber.  Look  for  it. 
Worn  by  nine  and  one-half 
million  people  and  sold  by 
55,000  dealers.  Write  for  book- 
let, "  More  Days  Wear." 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
366  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"Tke  Uouic  That  Fau»  ilUliouaJ'or  QinUity" 


Need  for  Nurses 

The  Oovprntnent.  throuKh  tlie  Council  of  .Vationsl 
I)efcn:i4^.  1m  rallliiK  uttention  to  tho  oxlrome  nce<l 
for  a  l:iri;elv  IncnMised  iui!ril)Pr  "t  well  (rained  grad- 
uate profeiihlonal  nurxes  for  mrvlee  not  only  In  the 
nillltiiry  hospi'ub  hul  iilso  to  replnco  nurses  from 
clvlllun  hon|«ll;ds  who  have  voluntecre  I  for  military 
service.  Kinpluuiis  i-i  Klvcn  to  the  standards  re- 
quired an<l  to  the  faet  (hat  only  profes«ioually 
trained  numes  can  udeiiuatelv  rtvc  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  rei|ulrenieiits. 

The  GovernniPtil  has  requesicd  that  all  training; 
schools  lini)i((liali!ly  take  slep-;  lucessary  to  iii- 
creii.sc  liie  .supi)h'.  It  l>  liitiioMai.t  that  every  wo- 
man who  can  pos.sll)ly  serve  anil  Is  reuily  to  do  so 
should  becotiie  a  student  of  a  School  of  NursliiB  of 
recoKnlze<l  standards.  The  training  cannot  help 
but  be  of  great  advantage  lo  any  youni;  woman 
whether  slie  intends  I o  adopt  nursliii;  as-' a  profes- 
sion or  not.  and  there  can  be  no  Kreater  .service 
Klveii  to  tlie  Cause  at  this  time  by  woiuen,  than  by 
e(|ulppln(!  themselves  for  this  profensiou. 

Mount  SIn.'ii  Hos|>ital  Tralnlnc  .School  is  plannini; 
to  enlarge  Its  elasws  ilurlui;  ilic  peri'sl  of  the  War. 
It  Is  iireparcd  now  to  enroll  a|)plli  ants  for  the 
Spring  CluHS.  which  will  himmi  February  1,  litis. 
.\pi)ilcaHon  shouhl  be  made  tn  the  rriuclpal  of  tlie 
School,    1kO<)  L':a.st    lOulh    St.,   Clcvcluiul,  Ohio. 


On  the  Farm  There's  Xolliing  Like 

Bez  o 

for  keeping  boots  and  harnes.  in  llfsl-cla.ss  conuiiion 
Bezo  Is  a  new  walcrpr'H>f  dressing  that  penetrMi  • 
<l\ilckly.  \raterproofs  th'>roi .  .s'<fH'ns  and  IctiLlMenstde 
life  of  all  leathers  -eiiually  uood  T'lr  razor  strips.  ii-i\ 
Ing  gloves.  haniesK.  etc.  If  y^'ur  deiler  lia.sti'l  il  m';.'1 
his  name  and  .'.K-  and  wc  wiU  forward  full  sl«C  boN  b; 
return  mall  i>re|):i!d. 

GATES    MAUFACTURING    CO. 


1831   ];a!<t  Vilh  Strcvt, 


flovclaml,   O'llo. 


CLOVER 


AT  WHOLESALE 


Vv'«^  f^iive  vuu  moi",,'  ■ 
Biiynow  before  ndvuncj. 
Crop  short.  We  evTu-rt 
higher  priccn.  Dji  't 
bny  Field  Spods  of  any  Itlril  |i'-;"I  y.,u  s?coiir  s.Tmplcs  j-d 
Brici  s.  WcBix  jiai.Z'jf.idl.  'a  teei|(}i!altv.Te«''Ml  (.iiN.  i, 
Timotliy,  Alfalia.  Sw-n't  I  lovi  i- and  AI.-"m;  soldPuh.it  ct  lO 
your  approval  and  g.  veintne-it  te-t.  Write  todiiv  U\\: 
samples,  .TpnrinI  ivi^"  ■«  and  I'iit  I'rolit-Slinr'rt!  Seolw'Kdj. 

Ibnerican  Mutual  Se«d  Co.,  Oept.  isoChicafio,  lUinois 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


January  12,  1918 


Livestock 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  GRIND  CORN  FOR 
CATTLE? 


2  fed  shelled  corn  was  second;  lot  5,  not   as   rapidly   as   from   300    to   400 

led    finely   ground   corn    third;    lot   3  pounds. 

fed  crushed  corn  and  cob  fourth,  and        With    one   exception    the   feed    re- 

lut  4  fed  corn  and  cob  meal  showed  quired  per  unit  of  gain  increased  as 

a  slight  lo.ss.  the   pigs   incre::sed    in   weight.      This 

The  extra   finish   and   higher   mar-  is  to  be  expected  when  the  character 

ket   price   for   the   cattle  fed   shelled,  of   increase    in    live    weight    is    taken 

I  crushed    and    ground    corn    was    not  into   account.      Fat    is  costly    to  pro- 

j      bulletin   141),   Preparation   of  Corn    sufficient   to   offset   the   reduced   gain  dure  and  is  now  high  in  value.  Even 

,  .nr  Fattening  Sieers,  of  the  Missouri    in  live  weight  on  the  cattle  and  hogs  the  comparatively  hifih   ieerl  require- 

Tollege    of    Agriculture,    reports    on    per   unit   of   feed    fed   and    the   extra  ment    for    gains    produced    by    hogs 

three    trials   conducted   during   three    expense  of  preparing  the  corn.  between   400  and   5i»0   pounds  would, 

diiVorent  years.     Ninety  head  of  two- in     many     localitie.s.     permit 


your-old  steers  were  usc.i  in  fht!  e.\- 
peiiments.  During  each  trial  diifer- 
ent  lots  of  steers  received   ear   corn, 


a    fair 
A  PROMISING  SHORTHORN  SIRE     yn-oiit.     Far  more  hogs  should  be  car- 

ried  to  at  least  300  pouad.'^. 

Accompanying  illustration  shows  If  heavy  hogs  sell  at  the  premium 
shelled  corn,  crushed  rorn,  crushed  British  Emb'eni,  a  purehro'l  Short-  the  higher  value  of  their  carcass 
orn  and  cob,  corn  and  cub  meal,  and  horn  bull  recently  imported  from  the  justifies,  they  can  profitably  be  car- 
ground  corn,  n  other  respects  the  British  Isles.  This  bull  was  sold  to  ried  to  a  heavier  weight  than  that 
ration  was  the  same.  Conclusions  a  Kansas  breeder  and  will  be  used  in  of  the  average  hog  marketed  today, 
drawn  from  the  experiments  are:  improvement    of    his    herds.      A    few    Particularly    is    this    trv.e    when    the 

The    largest    average    daily    gains   sires  of   the   quality   of   British    Em-    feed  supply  is  above  normal  and   the 
were    made    by    the    cattle    in.  lot    5    hlem   could   be   used   to  advantage  in    number  of  hogs  below  normal. 

v>hich    was    fed    ground    corn;    Irit    2    building    up    the    beef    herds    of    the  

which  was  fed  shelled  corn  stood  sec-    East.       -  -  -  RATIONS  FOR   WINTERING  BRED 

ond;    lot    4    fed    corn    and    cob    meal  QHW^ 

third;  lot  3  fed  crushed  ctirn  and  cob   ^QE   ijf    ECONOMY   OF    GAINS   IN  

fourth;and   lot    1    fed   ear  corn    fifth.  HOGS  Owing    to    the    shortage    of    older 

Of    every    100    pounds    gain    made  •     .     — breeding   stock,    a    large    number    of 

by  the  cattle  and  pigs,  the  following  That  pigs  on  a  ration  which  ap-  gilts  were  bred  this  fall.  In  antici- 
gains  or  porr  .Miuis^tM  were  inatle  by  proximately  supplies  their  needs  can  pating  the  probable  demand  for  in- 
formation on  wintering  such  animals, 
the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture 
conducted  a  feeding  experiment  last 
winter  which  indicates  the  probable 
cost  of  holding  the  animals. 

Forty-two  head  of  purebred 
Poland-China  gilts,  farrowed  in  late 
March  and  April  of  the  previous 
spring,  were  selected  in  December, 
1916,  for  the  test.  These  gilts  had 
been  rather  liberally  fed  on  forage 
during  the  summer  and  fall.  They 
were  divided  into  six  lots  of  seven 
each,  and  each  lot  was  handled  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  except  that 
a  different  ration  was  fed.  The  ra- 
tions they  received  were:  Lot  1, 
corn  10  parts,  tankage  1  part,  alfalfa 
hay;  lot  2,  corn  10  parts,  tankage 
1  part,  clover  hay;  lot  ;i,  corn  10 
parts,  tankage  1  part;  lot  4,  corn  5 
parts,  old  .process  linseed  oil  meal  1 
part;  lot  5,  corn  8  parts,  shorts  2 
parts,  tankage  1  part;  lot  6,  corn  8 
parts,  s/horts  4  parts,  bran  1  part, 
the    pigs    in    the    various    lots:       Lot    profitably    be    carried    to    a    heavier    tankage  1  part. 

1,   21.63;    lot   2,   16,02;    lot  3.   10.63;     weight     than    that    at    which    many         The    clover    and    alfalfa    hay    were 
lot  4,  4.9S;  and  lot  5,  4,56,  hogs  are  marketed  is  shown  by   two    number  one  to  choice,  and  were  fed 

It  may  be  profitable  to  shell  and  experiments  recently  completed  at  once  daily  in  a  rack.  The  corn  was 
grind  corn  for  two-year-old  steers  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  to  de-  ground,  and  all  feed  except  hay  was 
when  cattle  and  corn  are  high  in  termine  the  effect  of  age  on  the  rate  mixed  \<-ith  water  nt  feeding  time 
price  if  it  is  not  possible  to  have  and  economy  of  gains.  Shortly  after  and  was  fed  morning  and  evening. 
hogs  utilize  the  undigested  or  waste  weaning  time  in  the  first  test  the  All  lots  were  fed  so  that  they  were 
fsed.  pigs   were  placed  on   a  ration   of   ten    kept    in   good    growing   ami    breeding 

The  eflUciency  of  corn  measured  by    parts  corn,  four  parts  middlings,  and    condition, 
increase  in  live  weight  on  both  cattle   one  part  of  tankage.      In   the  second        The    animals    were    continued    on 
and    the    hogs    which    follow    is    less    test  a  ration  of  corn  and  tankage  was    the   experiment    until    after   April    1, 
with   crushed   and   ground   corn   than    fed.      Beginning   with    the    ration    of    1917.     The  average  cost  of  inaintain- 
wit  hear  and  shelled  corn.  eight    parts    of   corn    to    one   part    of    ing' the   different    lots    for    105    days 

The    result    shows    a    slight    disad-    tankage   the  proportion    of  corn    was    was:      Lot   1,   $13.47;    lot   2,   $12.93; 

'ncreased  one-fourth  part  weekly  for    lot    3.    $12.58;    lot    4,    $11.84;    lot   5, 

the  first   24  weeks  and  remained  con-    $12.38;    lot    6.    $11.85.      The  average 

stant   thereafter.  weight  o  fthe  gilts  at   the  beginning 

The  t.!b!e  shows  by  100  pound    of  the  trial    was   186   to   ISS   pounds. 


British  Emblem,  ImpoiteJ  Shorthorn  Bull  That  Sold  For  $3,250 


and 


Eifect  Of  Age  On  the  Rate  and  Economy  Of  Gains 


Xumher    of    pigs    

.\verage  daily  gain,  lb.<. 
.\verage    time    reqd.    days   137.72 
Feed  per  100-lba.  gain.  lbs.    31S.23  1 
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Daniel  IVicCaffrey's  Sons 

£2:-8i!5  Ws!!«h  B'di..        Pittsburtti.  P? 


SI  „   To  sell  paint,  \ariilsh  and  roofing  totlv 

aiCSllKMl    ,.,,ns'iuier.       Write  1  odav  «h  lie  thi    bc"t 


territory  l<  ojien 
6511  r.uelU!  Ayeime. 


The  .Vniertcan  oil  \  Palm  ( 

tU-velati(l.  <)li!o. 
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cntion    rciin.sylvaniji   F.Trnior 
when  writing  to  advertisor.s. 
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vantage     in      f'eeding     crushed 
wit'',  ear  and  shelled  corn. 

The  cost  of  gain  in  live  weight 
on  the  cattle,  after  deducting  the 
value  of  the  .g'nin  on  the  hogs,  is 
noticeably  grei.ter  where  the  corn  is 
;hel1ed.    crushed    and   ground. 

The  cattle  in  lot  ."  which  were 
fed  finely  grounfl  corn  brought  the 
highest  price.  Lot  4  which  was  fed 
corn  and  rob  meal  stood  second;  lot 
2  fed  ^hrllo'l  corn  third;  lot  :'.  fed 
crushpd  corn  and  cob  lourth,  and  lot 
1   which    was    led    ear   corn    brought     ~"  ' 

tiia  lowest  price.  intervals   the   avernj'e   results  of   the    and  at  the  close  of  the  winter  period 

The  net  profit  per  steer  shows  thvt    two  experiments.  the   average   weight    was   265    to   270 

it   is   possible   for  a    cattle   feeder   lo        In  the  first  experiment  the  rate  of    pounds.       The    cost    of    keeping    the 
be  misled  by  considoring  the  r.ipiditv    gain   was  greater  for  each  successive    animals    is    based     on     market     feed 
of   gain    in    live   weight    and    market    Interval  until  a  weight  of  TOO  pounds    I'llfes.    November    1,    1917, 
price    if    ho    does    not    consider    thr>    was  reached.     For  ihf^  last  two  Inter-  ""  " 

cr-;»    of   eair.s  and   net  profit.  vals  it   decreased  each   lime.      In   the    FEED  HOGS  ALL  THEY  WILL  EAT 

The    average    net    profit    per    steer    second   test    from    loO   to   200   pounds  

for  the   three  trials  was   greatest    in    in  weight  the  pigs  gained  more  rapid-        Sufficient   feed,  as  well  as  the  right 
lot   1    which   received   ear   corn;    lot    ly  than  from  200  to  300  pounds  but   kind    Is    essential    In   securing   rapid 


361,831  434.734 
57.05         58.33 


361.,s;il   4r;4,734 
5:!.  2  60.8 


Jannary  '12!,  1^18. 

gains  in  hogs  and  a  desirable  degree 
of  fatness,  or  finish,  when  the  hogrs 
are  marketed.  Pigs  that  gain  most 
rapidly  generally  bring  the  greatest 
profits  because  they  do  more  business 
In  a  given  time  and  thus  reduce  riak 
and  overhead  expen.ses.  Often  they 
are  marketed  earlier  and  bring  a 
higher  price.  Quick  gains  generally 
mean  a  low  feed  requirement  for  a 
pound  of  gain. 

Hogs  gained  slightly  more  than 
1*  pounds  daily  for  62  days  in  one 
•test  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
when  fe<l  all  they  would  consume 
without  waste  of  ground  corn  mixed 
with  one-eighth  as  much  tankage. 
Other  hogs  given  three-fourths  of  a 
feed  gained  only  1  1-6  pounds  a  day 
and  required  four  pounds  more  grain 
for  100   pounds  gain   in   live  weight. 

Pigs  fed  heavily  in  dry  lot  feeding 
have  a  higher  market  value  per 
pound  than  others  given  a  lighter 
ration.  An  abundance  of  feed  for  the 
hog  serves  the  interests  of  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  better  than 
scanty  rations  do. 


GET  THE  OX-WARBLE 


This  Insect  Reduces  Meat  and  Milk 
Production 

To  save  hides,  much  needed  now 
for  leather,  cattle  growers  should  get 
rid  of  the  ox-warble.  This  insect 
pest  also  interferes  with  meat  pro- 
duction and  with  the  flow  of  milk. 
Large,  fat  maggots  live  during  the 
winter,  spring  and  early  summer 
under  the  skin,  along  the  back  of 
cattle.  The  presence  of  each  larva, 
causes  a  lump  to  form,  and  a  hole 
is  made  in  the  skin  thru  which  the 
maggot  breathes.  The  surrounding 
tissue  becomes  inflamed,  and  serum, 
on  which  the  maggot  feeds,  collects 
In  the  cavity.  In  the  large  lumps 
pus  liiay  be  preMuul. 

The  parent  insect  Is  a  stout,  hairy, 
black  and  yellow  fly  about  a  half  inch 
in  length.  It  deposits  the  eggs  in 
the  summer,  attaching  them  to  the 
hairs,  usually  on  the  legs  and  especi- 
ally around  the  heels.  The  young 
maggots  may  gain  entrance  to  the 
body  in  two  ways;  some  of  the  eggs 
are  licke<I  off  and  swallowed  and  the 
young  maggot  burrows  ithru  the  tis- 
sues. Other  larvae  may  bore  direct- 
ly thru  the  skin  and  then  work  thru 
the  body  of  the  animal  tjntil  they 
reach  the  layer  under  the  skin  along 
the  back.  The  maggots  mature  in 
spring  and  early  summer,  leave  the 
j'.nimal  and  fall  to  the  ground.  They 
remain  in  the  soil  from  three  to  six 
weeks  in  the  pupal  stage  and  then 
transform  into  flies.  There  is  only 
one  generation  each  year. 

How   to   Destroy   Warbles 

The  best  means  of  destroying  this 
insect  is  to  squeeze  out  the  grubs  and 
crush  them  underfoot  early  in  the 
spring  as  soon  as  the  hole  in  the 
skin  is  large  enough.  Killing  the 
grub  under  the  skin  by  pressure  or 
by  the  application  of  grease  or  kero- 
sene is  not  recommended,  since  it  la 
likely  to  cause  infection  and  produce 
a  bud  sore.  Fortunately  cattle  are 
the  only  animals  Infested  by  this 
warble-fly.  and  if  all  the  maggots  in 
all  the  cattle  in  a  given  area  were 
stiueezed  out  and  destroyed  for  one 
•'oa.son  the  pest  wr)uld  be  entirely 
externilniated  In  that  territory.  It 
wottld  then  be  an  easy  matter  to 
keej)  the  territory  free  by  giving  at- 
tention to  cattle  brought  from  other 
regions. — Cornell  Circular. 


Top-dressing  for  whe:!t  will  help 
bring  it  thru  the  winter.  Wheat  will 
be  needed  next  year  more  than  ever. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Winter  Is  When  Stock 
Get  Out  oi  Fix 

Yet — healthy,  thrifty  animals  mean  more  to  you  right 
now  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  It's  because 
you  are  producing  pounds  of  pork,  beef,  butter  and  milk 
with  grain,  hay  and  fodder,  the  products  of  your  summer's 
toil.  Thafs  why  your  stock  should  be  in  prime  condition 
and  free  from  worms. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Is  a  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller 

It  contains  tonics  to  improve  the  appetite,  blood  builders  to  tone 
up  and  enrich  the  blood,  laxatives  for  the  bowels  and  vermifuges 
to  drive  out  the  worms. 

Every  ingredient  in  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  highly  endorsed  by 
the  United  States  Dispensatory  and  other  world's  experts  for  the 
same  purpose  for  which  we  use  them. 

We  have  a  dealer  in  your  town,  authorized  to  sell  you  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  make  your  stock 
healthy,  to  make  them  thrive  better,  to  drive  out  the  worms; 
otherwise  he  gives  your  money  back. 

Now,  remember.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  never  peddled.  We 
save  the  expense  of  wagons  and  teams,  the  peddler's  salary,  and 
give  you  the  benefit,  which  these  nrifes  prove : 

25-lb.  pail,  $2.00 ;  100-lb.  drum,  $6.50 

Except  in  the  Ur  West.  South  and  Canada.      - 
Smaller  packages  In  proportiMi. 

Why  Pay  the  Peddler  Twice  this  Price? 
DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland.  Ohio 
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DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAIVA-CE-A 

will  help  make    your  hens  lay  noiv 


v^: 
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Dn  HESS  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 
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II  The  Best  of  Tankage  11 

;=    should  Ik-  fed  loyour lioc.-*.  Don't  l.iko  a  chance  If 

i=    andfopl  thpni  |M>i>r  low-i;ra<lem:it<vial.    Hexure  li 

II    of  .voiir  uiiku«p  and  imitoct  .vourstork  by  iwltig  || 

Ideal    Digester    Tankage 

i  i    M:i<lp    from    the   he«t    of  mo.it  -wrap,    r.irpfiillv  =  i 

|!    Mtprilizcfl.     ir  you  arp  not  H.itt!<nc<l  with  rosuits.  !i 

II    wp  will  return  your  moooy.    Order  now  while  li 

II    we  can  supply  you.  i  I 

1 1    Prices,  Fccdins  Directions,  etc. .free  on  re.iue.*t.  1 1 

We  also  makt  "Ideal  Meal  |l 

Scraps"    best  /or  increased  I  5 

eiig  production  irt   winter.  1 1 

liritefor  prices,  etc.  1 1 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO  11 

NORTH  W.\LES.  P.\.  If 
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The  Market 

FAT  hofs  and  cattlo  rfi((n  HUpmna 
in  tuday'ii  market     N't   farnieror 
ItrM-der   can    aftord   underfed,  uu- 


Foods 


develops  lag.  rtnrdr  anim«Ii.  ecomv 
micaUj.     Oimiw  TMlu,i  iMXk  ,,r,,- 

* '  huil.N  li,,nf  lui.l  mcit  :  MmI  Ural 

isKimilar  nni  cbk  Irv,;  t.l.Wt  ttht* 
fmut  it  concentrated  lumii.lai..  ui  f.  r 
O'ws,  rnlvB*  and  ilirtp— a  ciir.  f..r 
•coiirs.  tlM«  tmm  Mail  Uiil.U  i<|>  soiU 
H'lite  f,.i  tree  t«>.k  al>.iit 
.SciPiitlfi'-       ."-t...  krai>.ini; 

JKnawa  puaiM  c«..  Birttai..a.T. 

RalraMa  *«ait,  Wanlart  f  rarrwkere 


More  Pork  On  Less  Feed 


You  can  holp  save  the  feed  and  do  an  act  of  patriotism,  at  the 
same  time  increase  your  own  pnifits  if  you  use  a  Heesen  Cooker.  60.noo 
farmers  in  America  are  dointi  it.  In  some  cases  they  have  saved  nearly  50%  in 
feeding  cost. 
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jHogs  ".r  Tankage! 

^  T.-inkaei-  builii.s  hiu  rr.iiiir«  to  c.irrv  fatten-  S 

—  ing.  Kx|MTinii-iit -.tation  ref'ort.s.oliow  tlint  35 
^  tanknjte  is  f lie  <lip,ipest  and  the  best  feeil  S 
SZ  for  hofTs  and  groninK  pigs.  S 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

—  is  cirefully  sterilized  .  e!spo<  iaily  prepared  3! 
^        and    ready    to   feeiJ.     It  pro.liices  money         S 

makers  for  yon.     Buy  dir»-.-|    from  ni.inu-         SI 


fnofurer    and    s.ive 
request. 


niotn'\- 


I'rii-es 


=      O.  B.   MARTIN   COMPANY,       = 

E       30ih  &   MARKET   STS.,    PHILA.  S 
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$10,000.00 
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HEESEN  FEED  COOKERS, 

[eaters  and  otlier  farm  eouipment  make  money  for  farmers  every- 

Id  ronvrni.'ivp  hpiI  ki-cji  strx-k  fr.-.-  from  dispvse.   Write  for  "Growthy  Porker's" 
);lviiitr  valuahlo  fii>'l8  about  cookt.-d  f>>od. 

Box  No.  730     Tocumsoh.  Mich. 


Tfink  Heaters  and  otlier  farm 

where,  ad 
mosanne,  nivnujr 

HEESEN  BnOS.  &  CO. 


Backs  this  tnr.    It  is  tftt  ktst  IMI  dnanst  saw  M«a. 
cVr,^'   «/^\  HERTZLER   &  ZOOK 


Portable 
C3  -^  Wood 


i!i  easy  to  opfrate. 

Oiil.T  $13.ISaaw  ma.l«  t>> 
wUii  h  rlppinf  tai>l«  -an 
be  added.  tluarant-'^d 
1  yrar.  Monrr  r^fnn'li^ 
it  not  aati>fact.ur. 
S^cnd  f"r  rat»l.'<T. 

Hertilar  &  Zook  Co. 
box  n  .Ikllcville,  Pa. 
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What  Kind 
Shall 

The  question  of  what  kind  of  an 
incubator  to  use  is  one  which  puzzles 
many,  and  a  helpful  explanation  of 
the  various  types  and  kinds  of  incu- 
bators will  probably  be  welcome. 

For  convenience  incubators  are 
generally  classed  as  "mammoth" 
machines  and  small  machines.  The 
mammoth  incubators  run  in  sizes 
from  1,200  eggs  upward  as  high  as 
10-  or  20-thousand-egg  capacity  and 
sometimes  higher.  They  are  usually 
sectional  in  construction,  heated  bv 
hot  water  and  using  one  coal  burning 
heater  for  the  source  of  fuel.  Gas  or 
oil  is  used  as  fuel  in  some  types  and 
there  are  various  distinctive  features 
peculiar  to  the  kind  or  make  of  in- 
cubator in  question.  The  use  of 
mammoth  incubators  is  practically 
confined  to  the  larger  poultry  breed- 
ing plants  and  those  making  a  spec- 
ialty of  hatching  in  very  large  quan- 
tities. 

The  so-called  small  incubators 
range  in  size  from  30  to  40  egg  capa- 
city up  to  300,-  400-  and  even  600- 
or  800-  egg  capacity.  The  machines 
holding  over  400  eggs  or  thereabouts 
are  frequently  calhed  semi-  or  baby- 
mammoth  sizes  because  of  their  rela- 
tive size.  The  small  machines  are 
commonly  classed  as  "hot  water"  or 
"hot  air"  types,  which  refers  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  egg  chamber  is 
heated.  The  "hot  water"  incubators 
depend  upon  the  principle  of  radi- 
r.tion  to  distribute  the  heat,  some- 
what on  the  order  of  the  hot  water 
heating  systems  in  homes.  A  metal 
tank  or  pipe  system,  usually  made  of 
copper,  is  built  in  fixed  position  into 
the  incubator  and  is  filled  with  water 
heated  by  a  lamp  attached  to  the  ma- 
fhiiie.  The  heat  radiates  to  the  esgs 
on  the  tray  in  the  egg  chamber, 
keeping  thorn  at  the  required  temper- 
ature during  the  hatch. 

In  the  "hot  air"  type  of  IncubM- 
tor  there  are  ?ome  variations  in  the 
exact  principles  of  heating.  In  some 
makes  warm  air  is  introduced  into 
the  egg  chamber  and  diffuses  over  the 
eggs;  in  others  the  heated  air  i\o°3 
not  enter  directly  into  the  egg  cham- 
ber but  is  confined  first  to  a  metal 
tank  from  which  heat  radiates  to  the 
eggs,  and  in  still  others  a  combina- 
tion is  employed. 

There  are  several  modifications  of 
these  hearing  principles  in  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  dependable  incubators 
sold  on  the  market.  The  advantages 
claimed  by  each  manufacturer  are 
carefully  described  in  their  catalogs 
and  it  is  best  to  always  thoroly  study 
this  literature  to  •  be  familiar  with 
them  and  make  an  intelligent  choice. 

The  source  of  heat  is  commonly  an 
oil-burning  lamp.  Some  electric  in- 
cubators are  on  the  market  and  giv- 
ing good  satisfactioT^,  but  they  are 
less  common  and  can  be  used  only 
Avhere  electricity  is  available. 

Variotis  manufacturers  locate  the 
lamp  differently  in  their  incubators. 
Some  attach  the  lamp  and  heater  on 
the  side  of  the  machine,  some  locate 
it  under  the  machine  near  one  end, 
and  others  place  it  in  the  center  be- 
neath the  egg  chamber.  There  are 
reasons  for  doing  so  in  each  case  ac- 
cording to  the  distinctive  type  of  in- 
cubator. 

You  will  find  both  round  and  rec- 
tangular shapes  in  different  incuba- 
tors sold  today,  each  distinctive  in 
design  and  obtainable  In  various 
eizes.     Some  machines  are  all-metal, 


VennsytVania  Farrni^ 


of  Incubator 
I  Buy? 

some  are  metal  covered  over  wood, 
and  others  are  all  wood  in  construc- 
tion. Some  also  are  made  of  mater- 
ial similar  to  the  pulp  wall  board 
used  as  a  substitute  for  lath  and 
plaster  in  building  construction. 

The  big  majority  of  incubators  are 
completely  assembled  before  leaving 
the  factory  with  the  exception  of 
the  legs,  the  lamp  bracket  and  lamp, 
and  the  regulator.  These  are  care- 
fully placed  Inside  the  machine  and 
the  whole  carefully  crated  for  ship- 
ment. It  Is  possible,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  one  to  buy  the  plans  and 
separate  parts  and  build  his  own  in- 
cubator if  he  chooses.  SuiCh  oppor- 
tunities are  offered,  and  appeal  to 
many  who  like  to  do  such  work. 
On  a  third  hand,  some  incubators  are 
assembled  only  in  part,  shipped 
crated  to  the  customer  knocked-down 
flat,  and  have  to  be  put  together  be- 
fore they  can  be  used. 

Incubators  are  sold  everywhere  In 
the  country  thru  local  dealers,  or  di- 
rect by  mail  according  to  the  selling 
plan  of  the  manufacturer.  Inquiry 
with  any  of  the  responsible  adver- 
tisers will  give  you  explicit  informa- 
tion on  their  product  and  methods. 


Binder  twine  in  the  floor  litter  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  practically  all 
erain  Is  cut  by  binder  and  tied  In 
sheaves  with  twine.  In  thrashing 
the  grain  the  twine,  of  course,  goes 
thru  with  the  straw.  Thus  an  ordi- 
nary bale  of  straw  may  contain  sev- 
eral dozen  pieces. 

The  only  remedy  in  cases  such  as 
this  where  manipulation  with  the 
hands  will  not  break  up  the  mass  Is 
to  open  the  crop  and  remove  the  of- 
fending^ matter.  Pluck  enough 
feathers  from  the  breast  to  leave  a 
strip  of  bare  skin  two  Inches  long 
and  half  an  Inch  wide.  Then  with 
a  sharp  knife  cut  lengthwise  of  the 
bird  an  opening  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  over  crop.  The  first  cut  should 
only  be  made  thru  the  skin.  After 
the  blood  stops  the  cutting  of  the 
crop  may  be  undertaken.  The  slit 
■in  the  crop  should  not  be  over  an 
inch  long  as  it  will  become  much 
larger  while  the  work  Is  being  done 
and  should  be  as  'near  the  top  of  the 
crop   as  possible. 

The  matter  in  the  crop  should  be 
cut  into  small  pieces  by  Inserting  a 
pair  of  scissors.  The  pieces  should 
then  be  removed  with  tweezers.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  out- 
let of  the  crop  is  not  obstructed  be- 
fore   closing. 

The  operation  of  closing  consists 
of  simply  sewing  up  the  crop  with  a 
needle  and  white  thread,  taking  two 


Early  Hatchhig  and  Good  Brooding  Make  for   Success 


Next  to  your  choice  of  u  good 
hatcher,  the  decision  as  to  the  best 
size  suitable  for  your  needs  is  of 
greatest  importance.  Do  net  make 
the  mistake  of  bu>ing  too  large  an 
incubator  for  your  needs.  It  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  two  smaller  ma- 
chines, for  Instance  of  150-egg  capa- 
city each,-  are  preferable  to  one  300- 
egg  size,  tinless  the  larger  one  can 
be  filled  with  eggs  not  more  than  a 
week  or  ten  days  old  when 
put  into  the  machine.s.  The  fresher 
the  eggs  the  more  even  and  satisfac- 
tory  will    be    the   hatch. 


TREATING  THE  CROP  BOUND 
HEN 


The  crop  bound  condition  in  hens 
is  usually  caused  by  the  gradual  ac- 
cumulation of  indigestible  matter 
which  forms  itself  Into  a  balled  mass. 
I-n  some  cases  the  trouble  is  due  to 
sonre  foreign  substance  causing  a 
stoppage  in  the  outlet  of  the  crop, 
btit  most  cases  are  due  to  the  former 
cause. 

In  our  flocks  the  majority  of  cases 
of  crop  bound  have  been  caused  by 
balled  masses  of  binder  twine  which 
the  fowls  have  picked  out  of  the 
litter  and  eaten.  This  twine — eaten 
a  piece  now  and  then — in  time  forms 
a  matted  mass  whi'ch  .soon  entirely 
fills  the  crop. 


or  three  stitches  in  the  cut  in  the 
crap  and  the  same  in  the  skin.  In 
.H( itching  the  crop  leave  ends  long 
enough  to  hang  out  of  the  wound 
about  an  Inch.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  sew  the  crop  and  skin  to- 
gether. Knots  should  be  tied  in 
the  stitches  taken  in  the  outside 
skin.  It  Is  advisable  to  wash  the 
wound  with  warm  water  before  clos- 
ing. 

The  bird  should  be  fed  lightly  on 
very  moist  mash,  preferably  cwked. 
no  grain  being  allowed  for  two 
weeks.  The  operation  is  not  difll- 
cult  to  perform  and  rarely  results 
fa-tally  if  the  work  is  undertaken  be- 
fore the  bird  has  become  weakened 
from   the  crop-bound    condition. 

The  fowls  being  operated  upon 
show  very  little  signs  of  feeling  pain. 
— K. 


TREATMENT  FOR  LICE 


January  12,   1918. 

the  hen  at  the  time  the  application 
Is  made,  but  will  also  destroy  those 
that  hatch  later  from  eggs.  It  isn't 
necessary  to  apply  the  ointment 
rnder  the  wings.  Merely  apply  It 
about  the  vent,  as  all  the  lice  on  the 
hen  make  visits  to  this  portion  in 
order  to  obtain  moisture.  In  ap- 
plying the  ointment,  be  careful  to 
rub  it  well  down  Into  the  akin,  and 
not  smear  the  feathers  with  it. 

In  treating  ohicks  it  Is  advisable 
to  dilute  the  ointment  with  two  parts 
of  lard  or  vaseline,  and  use  a  smaller 
quantity. 

Lice  powders  are  also  good,  but 
not  as  good  as  blue  ointment,  be- 
cause more  than  one  application 
must  be  made.  The  powder  will  de- 
stroy the  lice  on  the  hen  when  the 
dustln-  Is  made,  and  another  dusting 
must  be  made  in  a  week  In  order  to 
get  the  lice  that  hatch  after  the  first 
dusting.  A  good  lice  powder  Is  made 
as  follows:  Thoroly  mix  two  parts 
gasoline  with  one  part  carbolic  acid. 
Keep  from  fire  when  mixing.  Add 
air-slaked  lime  to  the  mixture  un- 
til the  liquid  is  entirely  taken  up. 
Work  well  with  a  paddle  to  pulver- 
ize all  lumps.  Let  stand  for  a  day 
or  two  and  a  pinkish  powder,  hav- 
ing a  strong  carbolic  acid  odor,  re- 
sults. Use  In  a  sifter-top  can.  A 
baking  powder  can,  with  a  number 
of  small  holes  punched  thru  the  lid, 
makes    a    good    container. 

Another  good  lice  powder  is  made 
of  equal  parts  of  road  dust  and  to- 
bacco dust. 

Still  another  rood  powder  is  flour 
of  sulphur. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  sort  of 
powder  is  effective  in  destroying  lice. 
Lice  have  no  lungs.  They  breathe 
thru  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  any 
powder  that  is  sufTiciently  fine  to  clog 
these  pores  will  make  short  work  of 
the  pests. — T.  Z.  Richey. 


SELECTING  HATCHING  EGGS 


The  best  treatment  for  body  lice 
on  hens  Is  an  application  of  blue 
ointment.  Blue  ointment  Is  a  stand- 
ard preparation  and  can  be  made  up 
by  any  druggist.  It  Is  composed  of 
mercury,  a  poison,  and  should  be  di- 
luted with  fln  equal  part  of  lard  or 
vaseline.  A  pellet,  the  size  of  a 
grain  of  wheat,  rubbed  around  the 
vent,    will    not    only    get    the   I'ce   "n 


The  most  important  thing  in  se- 
lecting eggs  for  hatching  Is  to  know 
that  they  are  from  strong  .sturdy 
stock — stock  that  Is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing eggs  of  strong  fertility.  With 
the  assurance  that  the  stock  meet-* 
these  requirements  there  need  be 
little  fear  of  i>oar  hatches,  provided 
the  necessary  details  of  incubation 
are  properly  attended  to. 

Eggs  selected  for  incubation 
should  be  of  average  size  and  good 
shape.  Eggs  weighing  25  ounces  to 
the  dozen  are  considered  average. 
Ridged  or  odd  shaped  egg.s  should 
never  be  used  for  incubation.  Such 
eggs  may  develop  life,  but  they  rare- 
ly produce  a  chick  because  the  de- 
formity of  the  shell  prevents  the 
growth  of  the  chick.  Deforme  I 
chicks  are  usually  the  result  when 
such  eggs  do  hatch.  Thin  shelled  eggs 
are  wasted  when  placed  In  the  incu- 
bator as  they  will  break  in  turning, 
not  only  causing  the  loss  of  the  eggs, 
bpt  also  smerring  the  other  eggs 
which  Is  exceedingly  detrimental  to 
hatching  eggs. 

Better  results  will  be  obtaired  if 
the  eggs  intended  for  hatching  are 
kept  for  two  or  three  days  before 
being  placed  in  the  Incubator.  How- 
ever, the  period  of  storage  should  * 
not  be  too  long,  as  the  longer  the 
eggs  are  stored  the  less  chance  there 
Is  of  a  good  hatch.  Best  results 
will  be  obtained  from  eggs  not  more 
than  one  week  old.  Eggs  more  than 
two  weeks  old  I  do  not  consider 
worth  placing  in  the  machine.  De- 
laved    hatches    and    chicks    ol    jioor 


.xt    i"       I    r  :    •' 
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vitality  are  frequently  the  result  of 
the  eggs  being  too  old. 

It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  place 
eggs  Intended  for  incubation  in  regu- 
lar egg  trays  when  brought  In  from 
the  breeding  pens.  These  trays 
should  be  kept  in  some  kind  of  a 
dust  proof  closet  where  they  will  not 
lack  pure  air.  Eggs  kept  in  this 
manner  can  be  placed  in  the  incu- 
bator without  again  handling  them, 
thus  saving  labor. 

Eggs  in  storage  for  hatching 
should  be  laid  on  their  sides.  They 
should  be  turned  at  least  once  every 
two  days  by  rolling  with  the  hands. 
The  temperature  of  the  storage  place 
should  be  about  50  degrees.  High 
temperature  while  In  storage  Is  very 
detrimental  to  a  good  hatch.  A  tem- 
perature of  80  for  a  few  days  will 
do  untold  harm.  It  is  far  les-.  harm- 
ful to  have  as  low  a  temperature 
as  35. — J.  Raymond  Kessler,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa. 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 
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yet  been  set  for  the  Baltimore  market  ^ 
but  the  executive  committee  o{  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  made  public 
its  report  on  the  cost  of  production 
and  distribution  on  January  3.  This 
report  put  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  41.26  cents  per  gallon. 
The  average  cost  of  transportation 
was  put  at  2.12  cents  per  gallon  and 
the  average  cost  of  distribution  at 
20.65  cents  per  gallon.  While  mak- 
ing no  price  for  farmers  the  report 
concluded  with  the  suggestion  that 
"an  adequate  supply  of  milk  must 
be  maintained  at  any  cost".  A  de- 
cision on  the  price  to  farmers  may  be 
expected  soon. 


INTER-STATE  NOTES 

(Continued  from  Page  11.) 
schedule  of  prices  for  milk  shipped 
direct  f.o.b.  Philadelphia  to  go  into 
effect  on  and  after  January  7,  1918. 
When  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  is 
to  be  9i  cents  per  quart:. 


Test 

per  cent 

3. 

Pri,-H 

per    100   '.'is 

13.86 

Pric.> 
per  quart 
8.4 

3.1 

3.90 

8.5 

3.2 

3.94 

8.6 

3.3 

3.98 

8.65 

3.4 

4.02 

8.7 

3.5 

4.06 

8.8 

3.6 

4.10 

8.9 

3.7 

4.14 

9.0 

3.8 

4.18 

9.1 

3.9 

4.22 

9.2 

4.0 

4.26 

9.25 

4.1 

4.30 

9.3 

4.2 

4.34 

9.4 

4.3 

4. .38 

9.5 

4.4 

4.42 

9.6 

4.5 

4.46 

9.7 

4.6 

4.50 

9.S 

4.7 

4.54 

9.9 

4.8 

4.58 

10. 

4.9 

4.62 

10.05 

5.0 

4.66 

10.1 

Receiving  Station  Prices 
The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  also  issues  the  following 
schedule  of  prices  for  three  percent 
milk  at  receiving  stations;  the  price 
for  all  other  tests  to  vary  at  the  rate 
of  four  cents  for  every  1-10  point 
above  this  test.  Freight  rates  quoted 
are  for  40-quart  cans;  rates  on  46- 
quart  cans  are  115  percent  of  40- 
quart  rate,  plus  three  percent  tax. 


Uiles 

11   to   20 

Pri.-*" 

.196 

Rates 
Per  Cwt. 

3.43 

21    to   30 

.207 

3.42 

31    to   40 

.219 

3.41 

41    to    50 

.230 

3.40 

51    to    60 

.240 

3.39 

61    to   70 

.250 

3.38 

71    to    80 

.260 

3.37 

81    to    90 

.269 

3.36 

91    to    100 

.277 

3.35 

101    to    110 

.285 

3.34 

111    to    120 

2.94 

3.34 

121    to    130 

.302 

3.33 

131    to    140 

.310 

3.32 

141    to    150 

.317 

3.31 

151    to    160 

.324 

3.31 

161   to    170 

••      .       .332 

3.30 

171    to    180 

.339 

3.29 

181    to    190 

.346 

3.28 

191    to    200 

.353 

3.28 

Other  Markets 

The    Federal    Commission 

Inveeti- 

gating    the 

New    York    market    re- 

ported   on   December  3l3t   and   set  a 

price  of    9  J 

cents   per  quart 

to    the 

farmers.     This  basic  price  Is 

for  four 

percent  milk 

and  subject  to  the  usual 

barn  score  variations.     No  price  has 

PRESERVING  BUTTER  FOR  HOME 
USE 


When  proper  attention  is  given  to 
a  few  important  details,  butter  can 
be  stored  at  home  for  future  con- 
sumption. The  butter  should  be  made 
from  cream  which  has  not  become 
over-ripe,  having  a  clean  acid  flavor. 
Any  off-flavors  present  in  the  cream 
are  very  likely  to  become  intensifled 
in  the  butter.  Extreme  care  also 
should  be  exercised  in  working  the 
butter.  The  salt  should  be  evenly 
distributed  and  the  butter  worked 
free  of  all  water  or  buttermilk. 

The  dairy  department  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  recom- 
mends that  the  butter  be  placed  in 
pound  or  two-pound  crocks  which 
hav'j  been  previously  scalded  in  boil- 
ing water.  Pack  the  butter  firmly 
and  leave  no  air  spaces.  Wrap  each 
crock  of  butter  with  a  piece  of  mus- 
lin which  has  been  previously  boil- 
ed. Place  the  crocks  containing  the 
butter  in  a  larger  crock  which  has 
been  sterilized  with  boiling  water 
and  allow  to  cool   in   a  clean   place. 

ter.  pour  brine  of  such  a  strength 
that  it  will  float  an  egg.  To  every  3 
pounds  of  salt  used,  add  1  pound  of 
sugar  and  1  pound  of  powdered  salt- 
peter. The  brine  mixture  should  be 
boiled,  skimmed,  and  allowed  to  cool 
before  using. 

When  crocks  are  not  available,  the 
butter  may  be  made  In  prints  or  rolls. 
which  should  be  wrapped  In  butter- 
cloth  or  parchment  paper  and  im- 
mersed In  the  brine. 

Butter  Is  also  sometimes  "salted 
down."  Select  a  crock  or  stone  jar 
of  suitable  size,  scald  thoroly  and 
allow  to  cool.  Pack  the  butter  In  lay- 
ers of  about  4  inches  each.  Between 
the  layers  place  a  light  covering  of 
the  following  mixture:  1  pound  loaf 
sugar.  3  pounds  salt  and  \  pound  pul- 
verized saltpeter.  Leave  space  of 
about  3  inches  on  top  and  keep  cov- 
ered with  a  strong  solution  of  brine. 


Beddinff. — Some  dairymen  who  bed 
their  cows  with  little  straw  and  then 
find  the  animals  imcloan  in  the  morn- 
ing are  likely  to  complain  that  the 
eow  is  a  "dirty  beast".  The  same  cat- 
tle if  allowed  to  spend  the  nipht  in 
the  pasture  would  doubtless  come  to 
the  barn  in  the  morninjr  with  their 
udders  soft  and  clean.  It  simply  proves 
that  the  cow  is  a  fairly  clean  animal 
if  given  an  opportunity  to  keep  her- 
self clean 


Eczema. — Several  of  our  cows  ap- 
pear to  have  an  itchy  condition  of 
the  skin  on  upper  part  of  neck  and 
back,  but  so  far  as  I  can  see  they  are 
not  troubled  with  lice.  What  do  you 
recommend  for  them?  J.  I.  E..  Por- 
tage. Pa. — Apply  one  part  coal-tar 
disinfectant  and  40  parts  water,  once 
a  day.  Wet  only  the  Itchy  parts  of 
skin,  but  If  the  hide  appears  to  be 
dry  and  scaly,  apply  one  part  oxide 
of  zinc  and  five  parts  petroleum, 
three  times  a  week. 


Play  Safe! 

Why  risk  all  of  your  season's  profits  in  specdatiye  crops? 

Com,  the  great  foundation  crop  of  American  agri- 
culture, offers  every  farmer  both  a  fair  profit  for  his 
work  and  an  opportunity  to  help  win  the  war.  Un- 
like potatoes  and  the  other  truck  crops,  com  can  be 
safely  stored  for  many  months.  It  is  high  in  food  value 
and  is  one  of  the  best  feeds  for  all  farm  animals. 

War  conditions  have  more  than  doubled  the  value  of 
com.  The  world's  shortage  of  wheat  and  the  scarcity  of 
other  grains  give  the  com  crop  a  value  and  importance 
which  is  greater  today  than  ever  before.  Every  farmer  is 
forced  to  run  many  risks.  Why  not  play  as  safe  as  possible 
and  plant  a  large  acreage  of  this  staple  crop. 

E.  Frank  Coe*s  Fertilizers 

Re«.  U.  S.  P.t.  Off. 

1857  The  BttJueis  Fanners'  Standard  for  Over  60  Years  1918 

WiD  help  you  raise  Corn  for  $.12  per  bushel 

Even  at  three  times  this  cost  it  is  still  a  profitable  crop  at 
$1.00  a  bushel.  The  price  is  almost  double  that  figure  now. 

If  you  were  planning  to  raise  100  bushels  of  Com 
per  acre  at  a  cost  of  $.12  per  bushel — 

How  far  apart  would  you  space  the  rows  ? 

How  would  you  test  your  seed?  /^^V] 

When  would  you  plant  ? 

All  of  these  questions  and  many  more  are  /uUy  covered 
in  our  book  "Com,  the  Foundation  of  Profitable 
Farming.  "  Thi«  book  will  help  you  grow  more  bushels 
on  the  same  acres.  It  is  written  by  a  practical  farmer 
and  cannot  fail  to  give  you  some  good  suggestions. 
Write  for  your  copy  and  ask  for  the  name  of  our  near- 
est agent.  We  want  agents  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Perhaps  this  proposition  mav  interest  you. 

Address  Service  Office 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

51  Chambers  Street  New  York  Citv 


Corn 


^^^  Eggs!  Eggs! 

hSihamiiaM    You!  Mr. 


^il^ 


You!  Mr. 
Poultry  Raiser 

want  the  largest  am- 
ount   of  eggs    in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

Let  us  help    you   attain  this  result 
with 

Maurer*8"Kwality"  ^^J 

A  Trial  Will  Convince  You 

Write  for  prices  an<l  sample  today! 

Maurer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box   P  365,         Newark.   N.  J. 


C  ^2  O  C  Champion   1 40  -  Kfcg 

Ote^  B^"€  City  Incubator 

Prixe  Winning  Model — Hot  Water — Copper  Tank 
-Douhle  Walls  of  Fibre  Board — Sielf  Rcsu- 
lated — Thermometer  Holder — Deep  N  urs- 
e.-y.  When  ordered  wth  $5.25  Hot  Water 
140«chick  Brooder — bothcostonly|li.95. 

Freight  Prepaid  J^.,:; 

Satisfactioa  Guaranteed 
Over  650.000  Satitfied  liters 

start  Garlr-Ordcr  Now-Shmrs  In  mr 

9  1000  Cash  Prizes 


Coaditionapaay,  Or  writs  todar  for 


my  FrM 


_.. .  . .  ^_  _ ,_  HatchtncFact. 

—It  telk  Al.     With  this  (Jhainpioo 

Hstrhiac  Oatllt  and  mr  Goida  Book 

for  aattlac  up  and  ooaratliic  yoa  ara 

I  aura  of  8tie«aaa.    Jim  Rr>han,  Praa. 

lBelleCltyIncubatorCo.,Box68    Raciaa.Wi8. 


I    1-2.3 
'  Months'  I 
Rome  Test 


WITTEF 


"Kero-OU"  Engloes 

ImaMdiato  SkipiiMirt-AII  StylM- 

!to  22  H-P.-No  WaiUn«-Bi«  Factrrr-i.iB 
Oatpot-Prtcaa  moat  f arorabla.  Writa  <or  my 

^^^ITTE  KNOINC  WdRKS 

Oahlaa4  **•..  KaMaa  Cltr.  Ma. 


2040 
Z040 


iSave 

Yoo  $15 
to  $200 


WAGON    Tarpaulin 
All    sizes. 


Horse    Covers. 
Full    stock    of 


COVERS   Waterproof  Duck. 

RIchtfdt  Mft  Ct.,  Fswth  aad  CallawMII  Sts..  PhHadtlptila,  Pl 


rent  or  work  on 
at  ocked 
?Sto  .SO  cows. 
Have     (oolfi     Hn>l 
horsMi.  Can  (five  re'erenoes.  Bob   I-F..  r^n• 

Penniylvania  Farmer.        261  S.  3rd  St..    PlilladelphU 


F^^  r  I     to  rent 

arm  Wanted  "wW« 


CHOICE  DRESSED  POULTRY  In  iTood  demand. 
Good  prleeB  Old  reliable  J.  fl.  HALDKRMAN  * 
BRO..  MlS-24  Market  Street,  Pttllsdelphis,  Pa. 


[ORE 
ONEY 

for  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask   us  for  new 
booklet.     Agents  wantad. 

Tks  Robert  A.Wooldrldge  €•• 

908  FIDELITY     BUILDINO 
BALTIMORE.  MD.  17 

auasiDiAfiv  OF  tmi 

AMCaWAII  MRICULTU*A4.  CMCKICM  so. 


Ont  Turn  Crank 
Turns  Evtry  Egg 

Best  construrtion. 
Simplest  to  operate. 
60.  100,  130.  iOO  eg« 
sizes. 

Write  for  1918 
Catalog. 

Roller  Tray  Incubator  Co. 

302  Grant  Ave.,  Nut  ley,  Naw  Jmr—y. 


64  BREEDS  £Sr^;irr[;p^ 

Fine  para-bred  chiekena.  ducks,  getma  mat 


tnrkera.     Cboiea.  hardy,  Nortbem  raised. 

Fbwls.  «nra  and  ineabaton  at  low  prieoa. 

Amariea'a  sraataat  poaltry  farm.  a«aiyaar 

— ^_.  in  buaineaa.    Writa  today  for  Pre*  Book. 

IL  P.  NCUBUT  CO.,  B«l819,  Mairiuto, 


second  taacd.  lArg«  stock  all 
slies  fumlnbed  wUb  new  tbraada 
A  couplings.  Prompt ahlpmenta. 
J.  F.  Griffith.    41IM(iTirSL.  PMIi 


HAY  and  STRAW 

Shipment  wanted — AUo  Potatoed.Apples.Onlons.Poul- 
trv.  and  all  Produce — Promiit  returnR.  high  prices. 
<;il<HS  A  BRO..  32.1  X    Front  .•St.  Phlla  .  Pa 


Selby  Service  Sati.<;fie.s  SHJ^.  "»„5^- -ii;:; 

emra.  Penna.   Potatoes   a  opeclnlty.    neturiui  day  irooda 

are  sold.     .\sk  for  our   nnrlief  letter. 

SELBY  PRODUCE  CO  .  PHIL.^DELPHIA 

Fjirm«»r  Wjint*»H  ♦•'"^o'v  mmt*"*"  married 
rariner  V*  an  tea  man  to  take  chante  general 
farm  Ot  about  300  acres  In  Cberter  ro«<t»fy.  Addreaa 
Box  IC.        PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


Juuuary  la,  i^tia. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


21—53 


20 — 52 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


January  12,  1918. 
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Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 


M!W>M*«I>   MM'HMiri 
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THE  POTATO  QEOWER  AND  IN- 
CREASED PRODUCTION 


The  appeal  made  by  D.  F.  Houston, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
farmers  to  "keep  up  the  pace,"  leads 
me  to  present  the  viewpoint  of  many 
farmers  as  this  viewpoint  has  heen 
expressed  to  me. 

In  order  to  approach  this  subject 
rightly  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  spring  of  1917.  The  general  im- 
pression among  farmers  is  that  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Pood  Admjnisi  ration,  the  stat*  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  the  press  did 
everything  possible  to  stimulate  in- 
creased production  of  all  kinds  of 
crops.  While  it  is  true  *.hat  some  of 
us  did  not  encourage  increased  acre- 
age of  such  a  crop  as  potatoes,  never- 
theless there  were  so  many  who  did 
that  the  farmers  think  the  recom- 
mendation was  general.  As  1917 
was  the  first  year  such  an  effort  had 
been  made  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  prices  of  1916.  for  the  most 
part,  were  usually  high  it  was  not 
difficult  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  farmers  along  these  lines.  An- 
other thing  which  stimulated  th.« 
farmers  to  exert  'themselves  to  the 
limit  was  the  fact  "that  they  were 
given  assurance  that  the  price  dur- 
ing 1917  would  be  good.  Many  of 
them  took  this  assurance  to  mean  a 
guarantee. 

It  is  not  mv  inteni'on  to  cover  the 


f  5  ^"0      1  ?  o  f 


entire 


i*orvo  V»iit        T       V.'^'^ll        ^( 


write  especially  in  reference  to  pota- 
toes. "Whether  it  was  due  to  the  ap- 
peal that  was  made  or  to  the  high 
prices  for  potatoes  in  191G  there  were 
according  to  the  G-overnment  report 
700.000  more  acres  of  potatoes 
planted  in  1917  than  during  normal 
seasons.  In  some  sections  of  the 
country  the  weather  conditions  were 
such  that  the  potato  crop  was  not 
CB  good  as  the  growers  expected  it 
to  be.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  however, 
according  to  the  Goveniment  crop 
esbimate  442,500,000  bushels  were 
produced,  an  increaise  of  82,500,000 
bushels  over  the  avcmi»«  of  the  years 
of  i«il  to  3  91«  inclusive.  This  esti- 
mate does  not  take  into  full  account 
the  increase  in  production  as  a  result 
of  tlie  "War  Gardens." 

During  the  early  part  of  the  shlp- 
pinpT  season  in  1917  prices  paid  for 
potatoes  were  quite  satisfactory. 
The  movement  jvas  restricted,  how- 
ever, because  of  car  shortage.  This 
fact,  no  doubt,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  high  level  of  prices  durinfi;  the 
early  fall. 

The  severe,  early  freeze  which 
caught  many  of  the  pota'tt>es  in  the 
ground  not  only  resulted  in  a  heavy 
loss  to  many  of  the  growers  in  the 
northern  sections,  but  when  the  po- 
tatoes which  were  dug  after  the 
freeze  were  placed  on  the  market 
there  was  an  immediate  fall  in  price 
and    a   restriction   in    movement. 

At  abotit  this  time  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, thru  several  shippers' 
organizations  which  were  formed  in 
such  8t»tes  as  Michigan.  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  New  York,  began  to 
pnt  into  operation  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  in  ref- 
erence to  potato  grades.  This  recom- 
mendation provided  for  two  grades 
«)f   potatoes,   a    thing  to    which  most 


of  the  sections  ju«t   mentioned   were 
not  accustomed. 

In  many  sections  of  Michigan  early 
killing  frosts  and  dry  weather  caused 
the  development  of  a  large  percent- 
age of  small  tubers.  When  the  grad- 
ing was  first  started  the  screens  used 
were  of  square  mesh,  one  and  fifteen- 
sixteenth  inches  in  size.  This  al- 
lowed a  large  percentage  of  the 
small  potatoes  to  pass  thru  into  the 
second  grade.  In  mo^t  cases  the 
square  nvesh  screens  have  been  re- 
placed by  the  round  mesh  and  these 
are  proving  more  satisfactory. 

The  price  at  which  the  second 
grade  has  been  bought  in  compari- 
son with  the  first  grade  has  been  60 
percent  of  the  price  paid  for  U.  S. 
Grade  No.  1.  Because  of  the  price 
paid  for  No.  2  grade  many  -of  the 
growers  thruout  this  state  have  be- 
come very  much  dissatisfied  as  soon 
as  they  had  to  sell  their  potatoes  ac- 
cording to  the  two  grades.  At  about 
this  time  the  Michigan  Business 
Farmer,  the  organ  of  the  Gleaner 
organization,  published  letters  from 
men  expre.ssing  their  disapproval  of 
the  grades.  The  agitation  thru  the 
Michigan  Business  Farmer  and  later 
thru  the  grang«  has  resulted  in  a 
wave  of  dissatisfaction  and  discon- 
tent among  a  large  class  of  potato 
growers  which  must  be  given  seri- 
ous contjideration.  Numerous  reso- 
lutions have  heein  passed  by  different 
gatherings  to  the  eltect  tha;t,  if  those 
grades  are  tised  next  season,  they 
will  grow  only  a  sufficient  number  of 
potatoes  for  their  own  use.  The  atti- 
tude of  these  men  in  many  cases  is 
such  that,  if  they  continue  in  the 
same  frame  of  mind  until  planting 
tiime,  it  is  not  only  going  to  have  an 
influence  on  the  acreage  of  potatoes 
planted  but  on  the  acreage  of  other 
staple  crops  as  well.  To  get  the 
co-operation  of  the  farmers  the  Food 
Administration  must  have  their  goo<l 
will.  Much  of  the  present  dissatis- 
faction is  due  to  mieundenstanding 
and  misjudgment. 

Space  will  not  permit  entering  into 
a  lengthy  presentation  of  the  argu- 
ments to  show  why  the  use  of  two 
grades  will  eventually  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  growers,  dealers  and 
consumers.  The  oiiief  argument  ad- 
vanced by  the  Food  Administration 
is  one  which  relates  to  war  condi- 
tkms.  It  is  to  the  eflect  that  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  nearly 
100.000.000  bushels  more  potatoes 
thfln  we  would  «ell  to  good  advan- 
tage under  ordinary  conditions,  if 
the  icr«>wers  are  to  receive  an  accept- 
able price  for  these  potatoes,  only 
the  best  of  them  should  reach  the 
market.  They  claim  that,  if  pota- 
toes wore  shipped  this  season  as  they 
have  been  heretofore,  the  price  wonld 
be  very  likely  to  drop  to  a  very  low 
level  before  the  season  i«  over,  if 
there  would  not  actually  be  potatoes 
in  large  quanti-ties  left  unused  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  By  eliminating 
imperfect  portatoes.  as  must  be  done 
in  putting  up  either  V.  R.  Grade  No 
1  or  No.  2.  a  conniderable  percentage 
of  the  undesirable  potatoes  from  the 
staTidpoint  of  consumption  will  be 
left  on  the  farms.  In  this  connection 
reference  is  made  to  serternsly  flcabby. 
frosted  anti  ha<!1y  mutilated  potatoes. 

The  statement  has  been  ma<!«  by 


various  men  who  are  in  close  touch 
with  potato  market  conditions  that 
in  years  past,  when  a  large  crop  was 
produced,  if  15  percent  or  20  percent 
of  the  potatoes  had  heen  left  at  the 
farm  the  remaining  SO  percent  or  85 
percent  would  have  brought  more 
money  than  when  all  were  put  on  the 
market.  Another  reason  for  keeping 
as  many  potatoes  of  little  or  no  food 
value  as  possible  at  Lome  is  that  the 
best  use  may  be  made  of  the  avail- 
able car  supply. 

So  far  as  the  price  which  has  been 
paid  for  Grade  No.  2  potatoes  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  matter  which  will  in 
time  adjust  itself  to  actual  condi- 
tions of  supply  and  demand.  Many 
buyers  when  urged  to  grade  accord- 
ing to  these  two  grades  were  disposed 
to  feel  that  the  second  grade  would 
not  sell  to  g<wd  advantage.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  dealers  under  these 
circumstances  should  set  a  price 
which  they  felt  would  be  safe.  It 
has  without  any  doubt  worked  a 
hardship  to  many  growers  this  sea- 
son. It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  given  this  matter  a  ck>se  and 
long  study  that  when  the  grades 
eventually  become  well  known  and  a 
market  for  them  established  the  U.  S. 
Grade  No.  1  will  sell  at  a  consider- 
able premium  over  any  inferior 
grade  and  that  the  U.  S.  Grade  No. 
2  will  sell  much  closer  to  U.  S.  Grade 
No.  1  than  is  the  case  art  preseal. 
All  movements  of  so  wide  adaptation 
and  which  so  interfere  with  UAual 
practices  are  bound  to  meet  with  op- 
position. 

The  fact  that  there  always  has 
been  more  or  less  feeling  between  the 
producers  and  the  dealers  naturally 
makes  the  growers  suspicious.  They 
are  usually  willing  to  believe  that 
the  dealers  are  getting  much  the 
best  end  of  the  deal.  There  are,  of 
course,  dealers  who  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  opportunity  which 
may  present  itself  to  get  ahead  of 
the  growers.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  many  dealers,  and  I  believe 
they  are  in  the  majority,  w4io  are 
trying  to  do  an  honest,  straight- 
forward business.  These  dealers  rea- 
lize that  they  must  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  growers  if  their 
bu  si  mess  is  to  be  profitable.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  that,  as  the 
potato  growers  learn  more  about  the 
potato  grades  and  the  reasons  for 
using  them,  and  as  the  grades  become 
better  known  in  tlve  markets,  the 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  will  gradu- 
ally lessen. — C.  W.  Wald.  in  Market 
Growers'  Journal. 


business  has  steadily  Increased  since 
its  establishment  about  a  year  ago. 
His  trade  Is  made  up  very  largely 
of  people  of  foreign  birth  who  have 
seen  and  eaten  this  meat  before,  but 
the  number  of  Americans  patroniz- 
ing the  shop  is  increasing.  The  sup- 
ply Is  composed  almost  altogether  of 
two  and  three  year  old  horses  or 
ponies,  which  are  supplied  very 
largely  by  the  Indians  of  the  Warm 
Springs  and  Umatilla  Reservations. 
About  ten  are  required  each  week 
and  the  general  procedure  is  to  buy 
them  up  in  car  load  lots,  ship  to 
Portland  and  kill  them  as  needed. 
Most  of  these  ponies  average  around 
700  to  750  pounds  and  will  dress  out 
about  55  percent.  The  panics  are 
purchased  by  the  head  as  the  market 
has  not  been  developed  on  a  weight 
basis.  Prevailing  prices  will  help 
show  why  the  popularity  of  the  meat 
Is  increasing. 

Steak,  round,  porterhouse  or  sir- 
loin, 12 ^/^  cents  per  pound;  potroast. 
10;  flank,  7;  ribstew,  6;  soupbone. 
4;  bologna,  12*^. 


RAILROADS  RECOMMENB  STAND- 
ARD  CONTAINERS 


HORSE  MEAT  FOR  PORTLAND 


For  several  years  there  have  been 
suggestions  and  rumors  in  this  coun- 
try that  horseflesh  would  again  be- 
come part  of  the  diet.  It  Is  a  well 
known  fact  that  In  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  In  certain  parts  of  the 
country  horseflesh  wbs  eaiten  by 
the  people.  There  has  always  ex- 
isted a  sentimental  aversion  for  this 
meat,  "but  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  this  dish  to  be  served  In  some  of 
the  European  countries.  There  la  a 
shop  in  Portland.  Ore.,  devoted  ex- 
(^nsrvely  to  the  sale  of  this  meat, 
and  the  proprietor  reports  that   his 


Standard  containers  for  fruit  and 
vegetables  were  adopted  at  a  meeting 
recently  held  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Station,  under  the  auspice-s  of  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Transportation 
Association  of  the  South  and  F.nst 
Among  the  150  persona  who  attend- 
ed the  conference  were  representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of 
the  United  States  Department  ol 
Agrici'.lture,  New  York  Clt;-  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  rallrosd  freight 
traffic  officials  and  claim  agents, 
steamship  men,  shippers  and  manu- 
fiicturers  of  boxes,  crates,  barrels  and 
other  containers. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Transpor- 
tation Association  of  the  South  and 
East  has  for  some  time  past  been 
working  toward  the  ultimate  adop- 
tion of  m  standard  container  for  each 
kind  of  fruit  and  vegetable,  with  a 
view  to  helping  the  shipper  to  get 
h!«  products  to  the  markets  in  first- 
class  condition.  Scores  of  contain- 
ers were  exhibited  at  the  meeting, 
and  after  careful  inspection  and 
lengthy  discussion.  14  different  types 
of  containers  were  approved  and 
recommended  for  adoption  by  all 
shippers  of  perishable  freight  on 
E^astern  and  Southern   railroads. 

Some  of  the  standard  containers 
inciude      the      following:  L,ettuce 

crate;  six-basket  crate,  in  which  to- 
matoes, peaches,  plums.  peppers, 
okra,  persimmons,  gauvas,  beans,  avo- 
cator  pears,  peas,  liutes  aad  kum- 
qiiats  may  be  shipped;  pineapple 
crate;  orange  box;  celery  crate; 
squash  and  eggplant  50-pound 
crate.  ,  in  which  beets,  pejtpers, 
cauliflower  and  green  corn  uiuv  be 
shipped;  cabbage  crate;  aspnragus 
crate;  two  kinds  of  crate  for  canta- 
loupe and  muskmelon;  crafe  frr 
cucumljers,  potatoes  and  other  fruit.s 
and  vegetables  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied; onion  crate;  two  types  of  bar- 
rels of  fnilts  and  vegetables  and 
other  dry  commodities  except  cran- 
Verrles,  the  open  etave  barrel  and 
tight  •'tavc  1  airel. 


Gra^e 


SCARCITY  OF  LABOR,  AND  OTHER 

PROBLEMS   DISCUSSED   AT 

FARMERS'  INSTITUTE 


A  two  days'  farmers'  Institute  was 
held  at  Zionsvllle,  Pa.,  with  P.  S. 
Fenstermacher  as  chairman.  He 
stated  that  the  scarcity  of  labor 
added  to  the  farmers'  difficulties,  and 
criticised  the  draft  laws.  "How  are 
you  going  to  produce  more  crops  with 
less  help?"  he  asked.  "Import 
Chinese?" 

He  explained  that  the  country 
has  been  handicapped  by  too  many 
theories,  which  are  easily  advanced. 
He  pointed  out  the  large  task  of  the 
farmer  In  connection  with  the  world 
war.  "We  are  going  to  win  this  war, 
and  we  have  to  feed  the  allies  and 
ourselves  beside.  The  community 
proposition  in  the  west  might  work 
here.  We  must  do  o'"*  utmost  to 
raise  more  cattle  and  hogs.  I  think 
it  is  a  crime  to  slaughter  a  heifer 
calf.  We  must  also  conserve  our 
fats,  or  we  will  soon  be  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  Germany.  We  should 
not  buy  our  cattle  or  hogs,  but 
should  raise  them.  We  must  return 
to  the  old  way  of  producing  our  own 
food  products.  That  is  true  conser- 
vation. 

"The  farmer  has  not  been  figuring 
the  cost  of  milk  production,  but  he 
is  learning  It,  being  taught  by  the 
cost  of  his  feed,  which  exceeds  his 
milk  check.  Farmers  are  too  easy. 
The  farming  business  is  the  only  one 
that  has  ever  been  successful  with- 
out a  profit.  We  farmers  have  not 
been  educated  or  organized  to  the 
point  where  we  know  what  we  are 
doing.  There  is  no  half-way  thing 
to  'the  farmers  present  problems. 
We  must  take  a  stand  to  bring  this 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion  as 
soon  as  possible." 

Theodore  Wittman  discussed 
"Poultry  As  the  Farmer  Can  Handle 
It,"  and  said  in  part:  "There  are 
five  million  less  hens.  They  are  gone 
because  they  failed  to  pay.  Feed 
during  the  last  six  months  has  in- 
creased 7.^  percent  to  125  percent, 
while  the  price  of  eggs  has  increased 
only  25  percent.  Give  a  farmer  what 
he  must  have  for  eggs,  and  he  will 
produce  eggs.  Pennsylvania  farm- 
ers keep  every  chicken  that  is  a  pul- 
let, no  matfer  what  kind  of  a  mis- 
fit it  is.  That  is  a  crime,  because 
that  runty  pullet  will  eat  several 
dollars  worth  of  valuable  grain,  of 
which  there  ie  a  shortage,  and  give 
back  not  half  the  amount  in  food  and 
eggs. 

"The  day  is  coming  when  the  bulk 
of  our  eggs  will  be  produced  by  big 
poultry  farms.  Hens  must  be  well 
fed  with  plenty  of  feed  they  like.  I 
would  look  for  a  hen  with  a  bright 
red  comb  the  year  round;  a  bright 
eye,  hard  plumage  and  sloping  back. 
Then  if  you  apply  the  Hogan  system 
you  are  all  right.  We  must  have 
wheat  to  feed  hens.  Boiled  oats  Is 
the  next  best  feed." 

D.  H.  Watts  spoke  on  "Fertilizing 
the  Orchard."  He  pointed  out  .Mat 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the 
right  kind  of  orchard,  and  that,  in 
this  respect,  many  Pennsylvania 
farmers  were  deceived.  He  scored 
"illegal  traffic  in  trees,"  which  "nins 
into  millions  of  dollars."  Good  re- 
sults can  be  had  from  a  young  or- 
chard,   he   explained,   "by    fertilizing 


immediately  around  the  trees.  You 
should  obtain  a  good  average  growth 
every  year  on  a  young  orchard;  say, 
10  to  12  Inches  on  the  terminal 
branches.  If  they  have  a  good,  vigor- 
ous growth  many  of  the  trees  will 
overcome  diseases.  If  you  don't  have 
enough  moisture  It  does  not  matter 
how  much  fertilizer  you  may  have; 
because  you  won't  get  the  proper  re- 
sults. After  the  trees  are  estab- 
lished give  them  a  little  nitrate  of 
soda,  then,  before  the  orchard  comes 
to  fruiting,  depend  on  the  vegetation. 
Alfalfa  is  the  best.  Throw  sime 
around  the  trees  to  mulch  them. 
Grow  your  early  crops  on  It,  sowing 
to  hold  the  moisture,  and  plow  again 
In  the  spring,  saving  money  on  com- 
mercial fertilizer.  Hen  manure  is 
fine  for  orchards." 

"How  to  Raise  Thirty-five  Bushels 
of  Wheat  to  the  Acre,"  was  I.  A. 
Schuey's  theme.  "I  did  not  always 
raise  55  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,"  he  said,  "because  I  did  not 
know  how.  But  I  believe  we  should 
have  50  bushels.  We  can  get  it  with 
living  soil.  The  living  soil  can  be 
created  by  having  humus  In  it.  and 
not  permitting  cattle  to  tramp  it, 
which  produces  dead  soil. 

"You  want  to  deepen  your  soil, 
and  you  can  do  that  easily  If  you 
work  more  humus  in  lit.  Deeper  soil 
retains  moisture  more  easily.  After 
plowing,  roll  or  harrow  your  land 
the  same  day,  before  the  rain  gets 
on  It.  Wet  plowing  produces  clods. 
You  want  to  plow  just  as  quickly  as 
the  oats  is  off.  After  heavy  rains 
disk  It  to  get  a  perfect  seed  bed. 

"To  grow  35  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre  you  must  raise  wheat  hav- 
ing a  head  three  or  four  Inches  long. 
Use  fertilizer.  It  costs  more,  but  it 
pays. 

"I  would  not  consider  selling  hay 
on  a  high  soil.  I  would  sooner  cut 
It  and   let   it   lie  on   the   field. 

"I  sow  two  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  because  I  sow  late.  Earlier,  I 
would  only  sow  one  and  a  half 
bushels.  I  drill  It  In  only  sufficiently 
to  cover  it." 

On  the  second  day's  institute  W.  T. 
Wittman  discussed  "Modern  Ways 
and  Methods  to  Make  Poultry  Pay." 
He  said:  "The  best  way  to  make 
hens  pay  is  to  have  better  chicks. 
Too  many  chickens  are  good  only  on 
paper.  They  may  take  prizes,  but 
they  are  penned  up,  and  their  vital- 
ity Is  gone.  A  chicken  lays  accord- 
ing to  its  ability  to  eat  and  digest 
lots  of  good  food. 

"The  English  White  Leghorn  Is 
as  easy  to  raise  as  any.  It  is  deeply 
inbred,  but  Is  sturdy,  strong,  and  a 
good  layer.  The  White  Leghorn  is 
not  a  farm  chicken,  but  belongs  In 
the  specialty  class." — H.  M.  East,  Jr. 


A  GOOD  EXHIBIT 


A  correspondent  at  Queen  Ann, 
Md.,  states  that  the  recent  exhibit 
held  at  Cordova  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Corgova  grange  was  a  de- 
cided success  In  every  way.  The  ex- 
hibition ri>oms  were  crowded  with 
visitors  most  of  the  time.  The  ex- 
hibit of  properly  packed  fruit  was 
especially  valuable.  The  state  of 
Maryland  gave  $100  for  premiums 
and  this  amount  was  augmented  by 
private  subscription.  The  premiums 
were  divided  between  the  club  ex- 
hibitors and  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
clubs. 

Prof.  Richardson,  of  College  Park, 
addressed  the  audience  on  the  last 
evening  of  the  meeting. 


ONLY  ONE    DOLLAR 

For  an  Excellent  Sweater  Coat 


$1.00 


Strongly  woven  shawl  col- 
lar Gray  Sweater  for  men 
and  women — suitable  for 
indoor  or  outdoor  work. 
You  will  find  nothing  to 
compare  with  it  elsewhere. 
Sizes  36  to  4(5.  Sent  po.st- 
age  prepaid  within  1.50 
miles.  Order  one  NOW — 
while  they  la.st — for  every 
memlier  of  the  familv. 


I     N. SNELLENBURG  &  CO 

Market,  11th  to  12th  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FREE!  lOl 


Beautiful 


V 


\fJ^ 


1 


Send  a  postal  today  and  sret  this  free 
bx)k  of  101  specially  selected,  up-to-date 
wall  paper  samnlea.  Yours  for  the  a«k- 
in*r.  Lot  ua  mail  you  thi.<»  bipr  book  of  the 
very  latest  New  York  styles  in  wall 
rwpers  —  the  most  beautiful  patterns 
ohown  in  many  years. 

New  handsome  chintz  dnaiflrns  for  bed- 
rooms; rich  flowered  Colonial  patterns  for 
the  parlor:  simple  desisms  for  the  dinintr 
room:  heavy  white  tile  paper  for  the 
bathroom  or  kitchen— 101  of  them  in  all! 


Writci 


0tfc  imperm  a  big  r»... 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  soiled,  old,  or 
dinfry  wall  paper  when,  for  as  low  as  88c 


"©illiom  S' 


you  can  repaper  a 
whole  room  — make  it 
freeh-lookinjir.  brifirht  and  cheerful.  Our 
prices  bejrin  as  low  aa  8c  for  a  double  roll  I 
This  binr  sample  book  tells  you  just  how 
to  measure  a  room  for  wall  paper  and  how 
to  do  the  paperins  yourself  quickly  and 
easily. 

Don't  select  ^oor  new  paper  natil  yoa  have 
■ecn  these  Fxqai«ite««iDple(  which  we  want  to 
Mnd  yon  f  i*el  Send  a  postal  card  for  them  now. 
Ju<t  say.     Send  Wall  Paper  Book."    AddreM. 


Please  mention  PenncQrlvania    Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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'Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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IVr  A  M    OF   MUSIC 


I 


IJy    FRANK    II.  SPEAKMAN 


svNoi'sis  OF  I'HEVioi  s  ciiArTiins    her  only  pledge  of  happiness  for  the 

future — her  heart  sank. 

When    the   big    train    drew   slowly, 


terday  likely  kept  him  back  some. 
1  don't  think  you  need  worry  much 
over  anything  tho." 

"I  don't  moan  I  am  worrying  about 
Mr.  de  Spain  al  Medicine  Hend,"  dis- 
claimed Xan  with  a  trace  of  em- 
barrassment. 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  smiled 
Bob  Scctt.  She  regarded  him  ques- 
tioningly.  He  returned  her  gaze  re- 
assuringly as  if  he  was  confident  of 
his  ground.  "Did  yoxxY  pony  come 
along  all  right  after  you  left  the 
foot-hill5   this   afternoon?" 

Nan  opened  her  eyes.  "How  did 
you  know  I  crnie  thru  the  foot-hills?" 

"T     wris     over     that     v.-ay     today." 


Henry    de    Spain    is    iiianaKcr    oi'    the 
stajif    line    running     between     Die    lioli 

niiiitvs    at    Sp.ini.sli    .-inks    and    the    little  •      ,        i         •        x.  ,     i. 

luwn  of  .<!eepy  c.t.    In  pioiec-ting  the  almost   noise. essiy,   in,   Nan   took   her  Something    in    the    continuous    smile 

!nt;!'";ici;:en;"  :nmctL"with   u,e'n;^'-  ^'^^^^  ''''^'^  "^   incoming  passengers  en^'ghtonei  h.r  more  than  the  word. 

i.( )  •    nf    Mors.Trs    (".ans.    with    iiead-  could  escape  her  gaze  and  waked  for  "I  noticed  your  pony  was  lame      You 

;'"«:r:isMe   sS'E   u;:'en^v.  ^'pf  ^^  Spain,     scanning  eagerly  Ihe  fi^-  s'oPPed  to  look  .t  his  foot." 

Spt-.in    -oniplicates    matters    hy    fallinK  ures  of  the  men   that   walked   up   the  "Vou   were  behind  me."  exclaimed 

in   love   with    Nan   Morgan,   niere   of  tJie  , .      ^     ,,  xr 

lead*  r   cf   the   danu.    Thev    become   en-  'ong     platform     and     approached     the  Nan. 

^haTe"  st^^tche's   b^twee?;   the'oa'p'  an-!  ^^^^^"^^  ^^^^t.  the  fe.r  that  she  would  "I    didn't    see   you."    he   countered 

the    ad'oinin!-'     town.      TTieir    meetlns-*  not    see    him    battled    with    the    hope  prudently. 

were    iiiially    .lisiovered.    and    old    Duke  xv,„i     -^     .„„..ij     ^.-.i                             t,    ^  ou                     ,     ^       /.    .  • 

Morfcan.    Nan's    uncle,    ordered    her    not  '"^^     D^     would     AV.W     api!G:'r.        Put  She    seemed     to    fathom    something 

to   see   T)e   Sp:iin   .-'prain. 


CHAPTER  XXI 
A  Try  Out 


when   all    the   arrlv;.!s   had   been    ac-  from  the  expre.ssion  of  his  face.  "You 

counted   for,    he   hi'd    not   come.  couldn't    hm'p   known    I   was^  coming 

She  turned,  heavy-hearted,  to  walk  in."  she  said  quickly. 

back     uptown,     trying     to     think     of  "No."        He      paused.        Her      eves 

Sleepy  Cat  is  not  so  large  a  place    whoiu  she  might  seek  some  inforina-  seemed  to  invite  a  further  confidence, 

that  one  would  ordinarily  have  much    tion    concerning    de    Spain's    where-  "But   after   you    started    it    would   he 

trouble    in     finding    a     man     if    one    abouts,  when   her  eye  fell   on   a  man  a   pity  if  any   harm   came   to  you   on 

v^enrched     well.       But    Duke     Morgan    st;;nding    not    ten    '"eet    ;  w;:y    i-t    ihe  the  road." 

drove  into  town  next  morning  and  door  of  the  buggage  room.  He  was  "You  kne-.v  I.'ncle  Duke  was  in 
had  to  stay  for  three  days  waiting  alone  and  seemed  to  be  watching  the  town?"  Scotf  nodd'ed.  "Do  you 
l::r  a  chance  to  meet  de  Spain.  Dul:e  changing  of  the  engines,  but  Nan  know  v/hy  I  came?" 
v.-::3  not  a  man  to  talk  much  when  thnght  she  knew  h'r.i  by  s:ght.  The  "I  made  a  g;;ess  at  it.  I  don't 
he  h::d  anything  of  mo:Mcnt  to  put  rather  long,  straight,  bh;ck  hair  think  you  need  worry  over  any- 
thru,    and    he    had    left    home    deter-    under     the     broad-brimmed     Stet.-^on  thing." 


"Has  T'ncle  Duke  been  talking?" 
"Yoi?r  Uncle  D>ike  doe.su't  talk 
But   he  hrid  to  ask 

"Did  you  I'olliiw  me  down  frf)m  the 


m'ned,  before  he  came  back,  to  finish  hat    mtirked    the    man    known    and 

frr  good  with  his  enemy.  hated    in    the    Gap    as    "the    Indian." 

De  Spain  hini.?elf  had  been  putting  P?ere,    she    said     to    herself,     was    a  much,  you  know 

off    for    wee's    every    business    that  chance.        De     fpain.     she     recalled,  questions." 

v.ould  bei:r  p'.tt'.ng  off,  and  had  been  spoke  of  no  one  more  often  than  th:s 

force!  at  length  to  run  down  to  Medi-  man.     He  seemed  wholly  disengaged,  hospital    tonight?" 

c'.ne  Bend  to  buy  horses.     Nan.  after  Repressing    her    nervous    timidity,  "I  was  coming  from  my  house  after 

her    uncle    left    home — justly    appre-  Nan    walked    over    to    him.      ".\ren't  supper.     T  only  kept  close  enough  to 

hensive      of      his      intentions — made  you   Mr.   Scott?"  she  asked  abruptly,  you  to  be  handy." 

frantic    efTorts    to    gel     word     to    de  Scott,   tiini'ng    to   her,    touched   his  "Oh,    I   understand.  .  And    you    are 

Spain  of   what   was  impending.      She  hat    as    if    qnite    unaware   until    ihut  very    kind.       I    don't    know    what    to 

cov.ld      not      telegraph — a     p\iblicity  moment  of  her  existence.      "Did   Mr.  do   now." 

that  she  dreaded  would  have  followed  de    Spain    get    ollf    this    train?"    she  "Go   back    to    the    hospital    for   the 

at    once.      De   Spain   had   expected   to  asked,     as     Scott     acknowledged     his  n:ght.      I   will    send    Henry   de    Spain 

be  back   in   two  driys.      Such  a  letter  identity.  tip    there   just    as    soon    as    he    come's 

as    she    could    have    sent    would    not  "I    didn't    see    him.       I    guess    he  to  town." 

reach  him  at  Medicine  Bend.  didn't    come    tonight."    Nan    noticed  "Suppose     Uncle     Duke     sees     him 

As  it  was,  a  distressing  amount  of  the   impassive   manner  of   his   speak-  first." 

talk  did  attend   Duke's  efforts  t  >  get  ing  and  the  low,  even  tones.     "I  was  "Ull    see    that    he    doesn't    see    him 

track    of   de   fpain.      Sleepy    Cat    had  kind  of  looking  frr  him  myself." 

but    one    interpretation    for    his    in-  "Is    there    another    train    tonight 

q.jiries — and  a  fight,  if  one  occurred  he   could    come   on?" 

between  these  men.  it   was  conceded  "I  don't  think  he  will  be  back  now 

would    be   historic    in    the    annals    of  before  tomorrow  night." 

the  town.      Its  anticipation  was  food  Nan,     much     dis::ppointed,     looked 

for  all  of  the  rumors  of  three  days  of  up    the    line   and    down.      "I   rode   in  'Vou    need    not    be    afraid    to    spe:  k 

suspense.      For   the   town    they    were  this  afternoon   from  Music  Moujit:'in  plainly,    as    I    must.      Uncle    Duke    is 

three   days   of    thrilling    expectation;  especially   to  see  him."     Scott,   with-  very    angry — I    am    deathly   afraid    (jf 

for    Nan.    isolated,    without    a    confi-  out    commenting,    smiled    wih    under-  their  meeting." 

dant,    not    knowing    what    to    do    or  standing     and     encouragement,     r.nd  Even    de   Spain    himself,    when    he 

which    way    to    turn,    they    were    the  Nan   was  so   filled   with   anxiety   that  came    bark    the    next    night,    seemed 

t    ree    bitterest    days    of   anxiety    she  she    welcomed    a    chance    to    talk    to  hardly    abie    to    reassure    her.      Nan. 

had  ever  known.  somebody.       "I've    often    heard     h'ln  who     had     .-^r-yed     at     the     hospiti.il. 

De=oerate  with  suspense  at  the  end  spe;;k  of  you,"  she  ventured,  search-  awaited  him  there,  n-hither  Scott  had 

of  the  second  day — wild  for  a  scrap  ing  the  dark  eyes,  and  w.-'^ching  th"  directpd    hiui.     vi'h    her    bi'rden    of 

of  news,  yel   ilreading  one — she  sad-  open,    kindly   smile   character?s*'c    of  anxiety    still    upon    her.      \Vh(ui    she 

died    her   pon^-   and    rode    alone    into  the   m.?n.      Scott    put  his  ritfh'    himl  ^i:;''     fi^'i'l     ail     her    srory.    de    Spain 

Sleepy,  Cat    after    nightfall    to    meet  out    at    his   side.      "I've    ridden    with  laughed    at    her    fears.       "I'll     bring 

the  train  on  which  de  Spain  had  told  that   boy   since  he  was  so  high.""  <h-it   man  around.   Nan.   don't   worry, 

her  1"^   w'luld   return    from   the  East.  "T    knov/    he   thinks    everything   of  Don't   believe  we  .-h.-.ll    'ncr   ficrht.      1 

Shr  rode  siraight  to  the  hospital.  In-  you."  may  not  be  able  t  >  bring  hi:u  ;  r-)UMil 

stead    of    pc.ing    'o    the    livery    barn.  "T  think  a  lot  of  him."  tomorrow,   or  next    week,   but    I'll   do 

and  leiving  her  horse,  got  supper  and  "You    don't    know    me?"    sho    said  it.       It    takes    two    to    quarrel,    yon 


first." 

"Where  is  Uncle  Duke  tonight,  do 
you  know?" 

"Lefever  says  he  is  up-street  some- 
where." 

"That  means  Tenison's."  said  Nan'. 


wnHtod     by     way     of     unfrequented    tentatively. 


streets   down    town   to   the  staiion   to 
Avaif   for  Ihe  trnin. 

Np\>r  had  she  felt  so  miserable. 
s(i  helpless,  so  forsaken,  so  alone. 
With  the  thought  of  her  nearest  rel- 


His  answer  concealed  all   that  was 
necessary.     "Not  to  apeak  to.  no." 
"T  am  Nan  IVtore-an." 


know." 

"But  .>  ou  don't  know  how  in- 
reasoniiT--  "ne'e  Duk'^  is  when  he 
is  angry."  p.ijd  Nan  mor.rufullv.     "He 


'T   know  voiir   name   pretty    v.cll."    won't  Unton    to  anybody      T«  j'lwavp 


would   li^tou   to  ju"  until   now.      Now 
he    savij.    T    imve    g^ne    bi'ck   oi    h'm. 


he  exninined:   nothing  seemed  to  dis 

ativp.  the  uvn  '^  ho  had  been  n  father  tnrb  h's  sniile 

to  her  and   provided  a  home  for  her        "^nd    I    came    in — because    I    was  and    he    doesn't    c  re    whM    hiprens. 

n<*.  long  J'R  she  could  remember,  seek-  ■^orr'ed   ov^r  something   and   wanted  Think.  Henry,  where  it  wotild  put  me 

ing   to  kill   him    whose  devotion    h-d  to  see  Mr.   de  Spain."  if  cither  of  yon  r.hould  kill  the  other, 

r-'ven   her  all   the  happiness  she  hnd         "He    is    buying    horses    North    of  Henry.  I've  been  thinking  It  nil  over 

ever  known,  and  whose  safety  meant  Medicine  Bend.     The  rain-storm  yes-  for  three  days  now.     T  see  what  must 
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come.  It  will  break  both  of  our 
hearts,  I  know,  but  they  will  be 
Irol  en  an>way.  'i  here  is  no  way 
out.  Henry — none." 

"Nan.    what    do    you    mean?" 
'Vou   must  give  me   up." 

They  were  sitting  in  the  hospital 
garden,  he  at  her  side  on  the  bench 
that  he  called  their  bench.  It  was 
here  he  had  ma 'e  his  unbreakable 
rvov.al — here,  he  had  afterwards  told 
her.  that  he  began  to  Ijvo.  "Give 
you  pp."  he  echoed  with  gentleness. 
"How  could  I  do  that?  You're  like 
the  morning  for  me.  Nan.  Without 
y^)u  there's  no  day;  you're  the  kiss 
"f  the  mountain  wind  and  the  light 
of  the  stars  to  me.  With.Mit  the 
thought  of  you  I'd  sicken  and  faint 
in  the  saddle.  I'd  lose  my  way  in  the 
hills;  without  you  there  would  be 
no  tomorrow.  No  matter  where  I 
am.  no  matter  how  I  feel,  if  I  jjiink 
of  .vou  strength  wells  into  my  heart 
like  a  spring.  J  never  could  give 
you  up." 

He  told  her  all  would  be  well  be- 
cause it  must  be  well;  that  she  must 
trust  him;  that  he  would  bring  her 
safe  thru  every  danger  and  every 
st'^rm  if  she  would  only  stick  to  him. 
And  Nan.  sobbing  her  feurs  one  by 
one  out  on  h's  breast,  put  her  arms 
around  his  neck  and  whispered  that 
for  life  or- death,  she  would  stick. 

Tt  was  not  hard  for  de  Spain  next 
morn-ng  to  find  Duke  Morgan.  He 
was  anxious  on  Nan's  .'ccount  to 
meet  h'm  early.  The  difficulty  was 
to  i!;eet  him  without  the  mob  of 
hangers-on  whose  appetite  hud  bee-i 
whetted  with  the  prospect  of  death. 
-'m\  perhaps  mere  than  one,  in  the 
meeting  of  men  whose  supremac/ 
w;;h  the  gun  li-ad  never  been  succe^s- 
fi:  ly  disputed.  U  required  all  the 
dirl?macy  of  Lefever  to  "pull  off"  a 
conerence  between  the  two  whicli 
sh  .u'd    not    from.    iUr^    .,«.,_»    1.-    J.    . 

'es.  because  of  a  crowd  of  Duke's 
!:::ri.:sr.ns  whose  prci^ence  would  egg 
him  on.  in  spite  of  everything,  to 
'•  v.ib::t.  Biit  toward  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  de  Spain  having  been 
crrealed  like  a  circus  performer 
ever  •  minute  e::rl:er.  Duke  Morgan 
w:\s  found,  alone,  in  a  barber's  hands 
in  the  Mountain  House.  At  the 
moment  D-.ke  loft  the  revolving- 
chair  and  walked  to  the  cigar  stand 
to  pay  his  check,  de  Spain  entered 
the  shop  thru  the  rear  door"  opening 
from  the  hotel  office. 

Passing  with  i;n  easy  step  the  ro..- 
of  barbers  lined  up  in  waiting  beside 
ther  chairs,  de  Spain  walked  straight 
d.iv.n  the  open  aisle.  Iwhind  Mor- 
gan's back.  While  Duke  bent  over 
the  case  to  select  a  cigar,  de  Spain, 
pa-^sing.  placed  himself  at  the 
m  )untain-man'3  side  and  between 
hill  a:.d  the  street  sunshine.  It  w;  s 
taking  an  advantage,  de  Spain  was 
we:!  aware,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances he  thought  himself  entitled 
to  a  good  light  on  Duke's  eye. 

De  Spain  "wore  an  ordinary  sack 
street  suit,  with  no  sign  of  a  weapon 
about  him:  but  none  of  those  who 
con.-iide.red  themse'ves  favored  spec- 
tators of  a  long-a\.alted  encounter 
felt  any  donl-f  as  to  his  ability  to 
put  his  hand  on  one  at  incomparably 
short  notice.  There  wa.-^.  however, 
no  trire  of  hostility  or  suspicion  in 
de  Spain's  greeting. 

"Hello.  Duke  Morgan.'  he  said 
'ranklv.  Morgan  looketl  around, 
^"si  fHce  hardened  when  he  saw  de 
.'=!Tiin.  .ind  he  'nvoluntarily  took  a 
short  step  backward.  De  Spain,  with 
h's  le't  hand  Ivlng  carelessly  on  the 
cig:ir  case,  faced  him.  "I  heard  yon 
w.'.nted    to    see    me,"    continued    de 
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Spain.     "I  want  to  see  you.     How's 
your  back  since  you  went  home?" 

Morgan  eyed  him  with  a  mixture 
of  suspicion  and  animosity.  He  took 
what  was  to  him  the  most  signilicant 
part  of  de  Spain's  greeting  first  and 
threyr  his  response  into  words  as 
short  as  words  could  be  chopped: 
"What  do  you  want  to  see  me  about?" 

"Nothing  unpleasant,  I  hope,"  re- 
turned de  Spain.  "Let's  sit  down  a 
minute." 

"Say   what    you   got  to   say." 

"Well,  don't  take  my  head  off, 
Duke.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  you  were 
hurt.  And  I've  been  trying  to  figure 
out  how  to  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
get  to  and  from  town  while  you  are 
getting  strong.  Jeffries  and  I  both 
feel  there's  been  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
hard  feelings  between  the  Morgans 
and  the  cor  pany,  and  we  want  to 
ask  you  to  accept  this  to  show  some 
of  it  is  ended."  De  Spain  put  his  left 
hand  Into  his  side  pocket  and  held  out 
an  unsealed  envelope  to  Morgan. 
Duke,  taking  the  envelope,  eyed  it 
distrustfully.  "What's  this?"  he  de- 
manded, opening  it  and  drawing  out 
a  card. 

"Something  for  easier  riding.  An 
annual  pass  for  you  and  one  over 
the  stage  line  between  Calabasas  and 
Sleepy  Cat — with  Mr.  Jeffries'  com- 
pliments." 

Like  a  flash,  Morgan  tore  the  pass 
In  two  and  threw  it  angrily  to  the 
floor.  "Tell  'Mr.'  Jeffries."  he  ex- 
claimed violently,  "to " 

The  man  that  chanced  at  that 
moment  to  be  lying  in  the  nearest 
chair  slid  quietly  but  imperiously  out 
from  under  the  razor  and  started 
with  the  barbers  for  the  rear  door, 
wiping  the  lather  from  one  unshaven 
side  of  his  face  with  a  neck  towel 
as  he  took  his  hasty  way.  At  the 
back  of  the  shop  a  fat  man,  sitting 
in  a  chair  on  the  high,  shoe-shining 
platform,  while  a  negro  boy  polished 
him,  rose  at  Morgan's  imprecation 
and  tried  to  step  over  the  bootblack's 
head  to  the  floor  below.  The  boy. 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  way.  jumped 
back,  and  the  fat  man  fell,  or 
pretended  to  fall,  over  him — 
for  it  may  be  seen  that  the  nu.n. 
despite  his  size,  had  lighted  like  a 
cat  on  his  feet  and  was  instantly 
half-way  up  to  the  front  of  the  shop, 
exclaiming  profanely  but  collectedly 
at  the  lad's  awkwardness,  before  de 
Spain  had  had  time  to  reply  to  the 
insult. 

The  noise  and  confusion  of  the  in- 
cident were  considerable.  Morgan 
was  too  old  a  fighter  to  look  behind 
him  at  a  critical  moment.  No  man 
could  say  he  had  meant  to  draw  when 
he  stamped  the  card  underfoot,  but 
de  Spain  read  it  In  his  eye  and  knew 
that  Lefever's  sudden  diversion  at 
i:.e  rear  had  made  him  hesitate;  the 
crisis  passed  like  a  flash.  "Sorry 
you  feel  that  way.  Duke,"  returned 
de  Spain,  undisturbed.  "It  Is  a  cour- 
tesy we  were  glad  to  extend.  And  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  about  Nan, 
too." 

Morgan's  face  was  livid.  "What 
about  her?" 

"She  has  given  me  permission  to 
ask  your  consent  to  our  marriage." 
said  de  Spain,  "sometime  in  the  rea- 
sonable future." 

It  was  difncult  for  Duke  to  speak 
at  all.  he  was  so  Infuriated.  "You 
can  get  my  consent  in  just  one  way." 
he  managed  to  say,- "that's  by  getting 
me." 

"Then  I'm  afraid  I'll  never  get  It, 
for  I'll   never  'r^V   you.   Duke." 

A  torrent  of  oaths  fell  from  Mor- 
gan's cracked  lips.  He  tried  to  tell 
de  Spain  in  his  fury  that  he  knew 
all   about   his  underhanded   work,   he 
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called  him  more  than  one  hard  name, 
made  no  secret  of  his  deadly  enmity, 
and  challenged  him  to  end  their  dif- 
ferences then  and  there. 

De  Spain  did  not  inove.  His  left 
hand  again  lay  on  the  cigar  case. 
"Duke,"  he  said,  when  his  antagonist 
had  exhausted  his  vituperation,  "I 
wouldn't  fight  you,  anyway.  You're 
crazy  angry  at  me  for  no  reason  on 
earth.  If  you'll  give  me  just  one 
good  reason  for  feeling  the  way  you 
do  toward  me,  and  the  way  you've 
always  acted  toward  me  since  I  came 
up  to  this  country.  I'll  fight  you." 

"Pull  your  gun."  cried  Morgan 
with  an  Imprecation. 

"I  won't  do  it.  You  call  me  a 
coward.  Asit  these  boys  here  in  the 
shop  whether  they  agree  with  you 
on  that.  You  might  as  well  call  me 
an  isosceles  triangle.  You're  just 
crazy  sore  at  me  when  I  want  to  be 
friends  with  you.  Instead  of  pulling 
my  gun.  Duke,  I'll  lay  It  out  on  the 
case  here,  to  shqw  you  that  all  I  ask 
of  you  is  to  talk  reason."  De  Spain, 
reaching  with  his  left  hand  under 
the  lapel  of  his  coat,  took  a  Colt's 
revolver  from  its  breast  harness  and 
laid  it,  the  muzzle  toward  himself. 
on  the  plate-glass  top  of  the  cigar 
stand.  It  redticed  him  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  spring  Into  Morgan  for  the 
smallest  chance  for  his  life  if  Mor- 
gan should  draw;  but  de  Spain  was 
a  desperate  gambler  in  .stich  matters 
even  at  twenty-eight,  he  laid  his 
wagers  on  what  lie  could  read  in  an- 
other's eye. 

"There's  more  reason  than  one 
why  I  shouldn't  fight  you."  he  said 
evenly.  "Duke,  you're  old  enough 
to  be  my  father — do  you  realize  that? 
What's  the  good  of  our  shooting  each 
other  up?"  he  asked.  Ignoring  Mor- 
gan's furious  interruptions.  "Who's 
to  look  after  Nan  when  you  go — as 
you  must,  before  vpry  many  years' 
Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  that? 
Do  you  want  to  leave  her  to  that 
pack  of  wolves  In  the  Gap?  You 
know,  just  as  well  as  I  do,  the  Gap  is 
no  place  for  a  high-bred,  fine-grained 
girl  like  Nan  Morgan.  But  the  Gap 
is  your  home,  and  you've  done  right 
to  keep  her  under  your  roof  and 
under  your  eye.  Do  you  think  I'd 
like  to  pull  a  trigger  on  a  man  that's 
been  a  father  to  Nan?  Damnation, 
Duke,  could  you  expect  me  to  do  it 
willingly?  Nan  is  a  queen.  The 
best  in  the  world  Isn't  good  enough 
for  her — I'm  not  good  enough.  I 
know  that.  She's  dear  to  you,  she 
is  dear  to  me.  If  you  really  want 
to  see  me  try  to  use  a  gun.  send  me 
a  man  that  will  Insult  or  abuse  her. 
If  you  want  to  use  your  own  gun. 
use  It  on  me  if  I  ever  insult  or  abuse 
her — is  that  fair?" 

"Damn  your  fine  words,"  ex- 
claimed Morgan  slowly  and  Implac- 
ably. "They  don't  pull  any  wool 
over  my  eyes.  I  know  you,  de  Spain 
— I   know   your  breed " 

"What's  that?" 

Morgan  checked  himself  at  that 
tone.  "You  can't  sneak  Into  my  af- 
fairs any  deeper,"  he  cried.  "Keep 
away  from  my  blood!  I  know  how 
to  take  care  of  my  own.  I'll  do  It. 
So  help  me  God.  If  you  ever  take 
any  one  of  my  kin  away  from  me — 
it'll  be  over  my  dead  body!"  He 
ended  with  a  bitter  oath  and  a  final 
taunt.     "Is  that  fair?" 

"No."  retorted  de  Spain  good- 
naturedly,  "if"  not  fair.  And  some 
day.  Duke,  you'll  be  the  first  to  say 
so.  You  won't  shake  hands  with  me 
now.  so  I'll  go.  But  the  day  will 
come  when  you  will." 

He  covered  his  revolver  with  his 
left    hand    and    placed    It    under    his 
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manufacturer  in  the  world  is  your  protec- 
tion.    Look  for  it  and  make  sure  of  it. 

For  sale  everywhere.  Your 
dealer  has  what  you  want  in 
''U.  S."  or  can  get  it  for  you. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 

Now  York 
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coat.  The  fat  man  who  had  been 
leaning  patiently  against  a  barber's 
chair  ten  feet  away  from  the  dis- 
putants, stepped  forward  again  as 
lightly  as  a  cat.  "Henry,"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  low  but  urgent  tone, 
his  hand  extended,  "Just  a  minute. 
There's  a  long-distance  telephone 
call  on  the  wire  for  you."  He 
pointed  to  the  oflfice  door.  "Take 
the  first  booth.  Henry.  Hello, 
Duke,"  he  added,  greeting  Morgan 
with  an  extended  hand,  as  de  Spain 
■walked  back.  "How  are  you  making 
it,  old  man?" 

Duke   Morgan    grunted. 

"Sorry  to  interrupt  your  talk," 
continued  Lefever.  "But  the  barns 
at  Calabasas  are  burning — telephone 
wires  from  there  cut,  too — they  had 
to  pick  up  the  Thief  River  trunk  line 
to  get  a  message  thru.  Makes  it  bad, 
doesn't  it?"  Lefever  pulled  a  wry 
face.  "Duke,  there's  somebody 
yet  around  Calabasas  that  needs 
hanging,  isn't  there?     Yes." 

CHAPTER   XXII 


VennsytVanid  Farmer 


Oale   Persists 

When  within  an  hour  de  Spain 
joined  Nan,  tense  with  suspense  and 
anxiety,  at  the  hospital,  she  tried 
hard    to   read   his   news   in    his   face. 

"Have  you  seen  him?"  she  askel 
eagerly.  De  Spain  nodded.  "What 
does  he  say?" 

"Nothing    very    reasonable." 

Her  face  fell.  "I  knew  he 
wouldn't.  Tell  me  all  about  it, 
Henry — everything." 

She  listened  keenly  to  every  word. 
De  Spain  gave  her  a  pretty  accurate 
recital  of  the  interview,  and  Xan's 
apprehension  grew  with  her  hearing 
of  It. 

"I  knew  it,"  she  repeated  with 
conviction.  "I  know  him  better 
than  you  know  him.  What  shall  we 
do?" 

De  Spain  took  iioth  her  hands.  He 
held  them  against  his  breast  i'.nd 
stood  looking  into  her  eyey.  When 
he  regarded  her  in  such  a  way  her 
doubts  and  fears  .seemed  mean  and 
trivial.  He  spoke  only  one  word, 
but  there  was  a  world  of  confidence 
in  his  tone.     "Stick." 

She  arched  her  brows  as  she  re- 
turned his  gszc.  and  with  a  little 
troubled  laugh  drew  closer.  "Stick, 
Nan,"  he  repeated.  "It  will  come 
out  all   right." 

She  paused  a  moment.  "How  can 
you  know?" 

'I  know  because  its  got  to.  I 
talked  it  all  over  with  my  hest  friend 
in    Medicine    Bend,    the    other   day." 

"Who,    Henry?" 

"Whispering  Smith.  He  laughed 
at  your  uncle's  opposing  us.  He  said 
If  your  uncle  only  knew  it.  its  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  for 
him.  And  he  said  if  all  the  marri- 
ages opposed  by  old  folks  had  been 
stopped,  there  wouldn't  have  been 
young  folks  enough  left  to  milk  the 
cows." 

"Henry,  what  is  this  report  about 
the   Calabasas   barns    burning?" 

"The  old  Number  One  barn  is  gone 
and  Pome  of  the  old  stages.  We 
didn't  lose  any  horses,  and  the  other 
barns  are  all  right.  Some  of  our 
Calabasas  or  Gap  friends,  probably. 
No  matter,  we'll  get  them  all  round- 
ed up  after  a  while.  Nan.  Then, 
some  fine  day,  we're  going  to  get 
married." 

De  Spain  rode  that  night  to  Cala- 
Jifstas  to  look  into  the  story  of  the 
fre. 

ifc.^lpin.  swathed  in  bandages, 
made  no  bones  about  accusing  the 
common  enemy.  No  witnesses  could 
be  found  to  throw  any  more  light  on 
the  inquiry  than  the  barn  boss  him- 


self. And  de  Spain  made  only  a  pre- 
tense of  a  formal  investigation.  If 
he  had  any  doubts  about  the  origin 
of  the  fire  they  would  have  been  re- 
solved by  an  anonymous  scrawl,  sent 
thru  the  mail,  promising  more  if  he 
didn't  get  out  of  the  country. 

But  instead  of  getting  out  of  the 
country,  de  Spain  continued  as  a 
matter  of  energetic  policy  to  get  into 
it.  He  rode  the  deserts  stripped, 
so  to  say,  for  action  and  walked  the 
streets  of  Sleepy  Cat  welcoming  every 
chance  to  meet  men  from  Music 
Mountain  or  the  Sinks.  It  was  on 
Nan  that  the  real  hardship  of  the 
situation  fell,  and  Nan  who  had  to 
bear  them  alone  and  almost  unaided. 

Duke  came  home  a  day  or  two 
later  without  a  word  for  Nan  con- 
cerning his  encounter  with  de  Spain. 
He  was  shorter  in  the  grain  than 
ever,  crustier  to  every  one  than  she 
had  ever  known  him — and  toward 
Nan  herself  fiercely  resentful.  Sas- 
soon  was  in  his  company  a  great  deal, 
and  Nan  knew  of  old  that  Sassoon 
was  a  bad  symptom.  Gale,  too,  came 
often,  and  the  three  were  mv.ch  to- 
gether. In  some  way.  Nan  felt  that 
she  herself  was  in  part  the  subject 
of  their  talks,  but  no  information 
concerning  them   could  she  ever  get. 

One  morning  she  sat  on  the  porch 
sewing  when  Gale  rode  up.  He  asked 
for  her  uncle.  Bonita  told  him  Duke 
had  gone  lo  Calabasas.  Gale  an- 
nounced that  he  was  bound  for  Cala- 
basas himself,  and  dismounted  near 
Nan,  professedly  to  cinch  his  saddle. 


He  fussed  with  the  straps  for  a  min- 
ute, trying  to  engage  Nan  in  the  in- 
terval, without  success,  in  conversa- 
tion. "Look  here,  Nan,"  he  said  at 
length,  studiously  amiable,  "don't 
you  think  you're  pretty  hard  on  me, 
lately?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  she  answered.  "If 
Uncle  Duke  didn't  make  me,  I'd  never 
look  at  you,  or  speak  to  you — or  live 
in  the  same  mountains  with  you." 

"I  don't  think  when  a  fellow  cares 
for  you  as  much  as  I  do,  and  gets  out 
of  patience  once  in  a  while,  just 
because  he  loves  a  girl  the  way  a 
red-blooded  man  -  can't  help  loving 
her,  she  ought  to  hold  it  against  him 
forever.  Think  she  ought  to.  Nan?" 
he  demanded  after  a  pause.  She  was 
sewing  and   had   kept  silence. 

"I  think,"  she  responded,  showing 
her  aversion  in  every  syllable,  "be- 
fore a  man  begins  to  talk  led-blood 
rot,  he  ought  to  find  out  whether  the 
girl  cares  for  him,  or  just  loathes  the 
sight   of  him." 

He  regarded  her  fixedly.  Paying 
no  attention  to  him,  but  bending  in 
the  sunshine  over  her  sewing,  her 
hand  flying  with  the  needle,  her 
masses  of  brown  hair  sweeping  back 
around  her  pink  ears  and  curling  in 
stray  ringlets  that  the  wind  danced 
with  while  she  worked,  she  inflamed 
her  brawny  cousin's  ardor  afresh. 
"You  used  to  care  for  me.  Nan.  You 
can't  deny  that."  Her  silence  was 
irritating.  "Can  you?"  he  demand- 
ed. "Come,  put  up  your  work  and 
talk  it  out.     I  didn't  use  to  have  to 
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Uncle  Amos  Rays:  "Wish  I  could  carry  some  of  this  wood  to  the 
poor  people  in  the  city  who  are  shivering  thru  these  cold  days.  After 
all  the  'service  departments'  and  'agricultural  expert  advisors'  the  rail- 
roads and  other  big  business  hus  kept  to  advise  the  farmers  the  last  few 
ytvirs,  its  duni  fun.iy  that  they  couldn't  run  their  own  business  when  the 
pinch  came.  We  notice  that  they  aint  givin*  .so  much  advice  just  at 
1  lesent.  but  the  farmers  keep  right  on  at  the  same  old  job.  The  crops 
last  year  made  a  pretty  good  record  btit  we  may  show  them  something 
better  next  year.  We  are  short  on  advice  btit  long  on  business,  which 
is  more  than  some  people  can  say." 


January  12,   1918. 

coax  you  for  a  smile.      What's  come 
over  you?" 

"Nothing  has  come  over  me.  Gale. 
I  did  use  to  like  you— when  I  first 
came  back  from  school.  You  seemed 
80  big  and  fine  then,  and  were  so 
nice  to  me.     I  did  like  you.' 

"Why  didn't  you  keep  on  liking 
me?" 

Nan  made  no  answer.  Her  cousin 
persisted.  "You  used  to  talk  about 
thinking  the  world  of  me,"  she  said 
at  last;  "then  I  saw  you  on  Frontier 
Day,  riding  around  Sleepy  Cat  with 
a  carriage  full  of  women." 

Gale  burst  into  a  huge  laugh. 
Nan's  face  flushed.  She  bent  over 
her  work.  "Qh,  that's  what's  the 
matter  with  you,  is  it?"  he  demanded 
jocularly.  "You  never  mentioned 
that  before." 

"That  Isn't  the  only  thing."  she 
continued  after  a  pause. 

"Why,  that  was  just  some  Fron- 
tier Day  fun.  Nan.  A  man's  got  to 
be  a  little  bit  of  a  sport  once  in  a 
while,  hasn't  he?" 

"Not  if  he  likes  me."  She  spoke 
with  an  ominous  distinctness,  but 
under  her  breath.  He  caught  her 
words  and  laughed  again.  "Pshaw. 
I  didn't  think  you'd  get  jealous  over 
a  little  thing  like  that.  Nan.  When 
there's  a  celebration  on  in  town 
everybody's  friendly  with  everybody 
el.se.  If  you  lay  a  little  thing  like 
that  up  against  me.  where  would  the 
rest  of  the  men  get  off?  Your 
strawberry-faced  Medicine  Bend 
friend  is  celebrating  in  town  most  of 
the    time." 

Her  face  turned  white.  "What  a 
falsehood!"  she  exclaimed  hotly. 
Looking  at  her.  satisfied,  he  laughed 
whole-heartedly.  She  rose,  furious. 
"Its  a  falsehood,"  she  repeated,  "and 
I  know    it." 

"I  suppose."  retorted  Gale,  regard- 
ing her  jocosely,  "you  askP.l  hfm 
about   it." 

He  had  never  seen  her  so  angry. 
She  stamped  her  foot.  "How  dare 
you  say  such  a  thing!  One  of  those 
women  was  at  the  hospital — she  is 
tliere  ye*,  and  she  is  going  to  die 
there.  She  told  Uncle  Duke's  nurse 
the  men  they  knew,  and  whom  they 
didn't  know,  at  that  place.  And 
Henry  de  Spain,  when  he  heard  this 
miserable  creature  had  been  taken  to 
the  hospital,  and  Doctor  Torpy  said 
fhe  never  could  get  well,  told  the 
Sister  to  take  care  of  her  and  send 
the  bills  to  hiju,  because  he  knew  her 
father  and  mother  in  Medicine  Bend 
and  went  to  school  with  her  there 
when  she  was  a  decent  girl.  Go  and 
hear  what  she  has  to  say  about 
Henry  de  Spain,  you  contemptible 
falsifier." 

Gale  laughed  sardonically.  "That's 
right.  I  like  to  see  a  girl  stick  to 
her  friends.  De  Spain  ought  to  take 
care  of  her.      Good  story." 

"And  she  has  other  good  stories, 
too,  you  ought  to  hear,"  continued 
Nan  undismayed.  "Most  of  them 
about  you  and  your  fine  friends  in 
town.  She  told  the  nurse  its  you 
who  ought  to  be  paying  her  bills  till 
she  dies." 

Gale  made  a  disclaimins?  face  and 
a  deprecalins  gesture.  "No.  no.  Nan 
• — let  de  Spain  take  care  of  his  own. 
Be  a  sport  yourself,  girlie,  right 
now."  He  stepped  nearer  her.  Nan 
retreated.  "Kiss  and  make  up,"  he 
exclaimed  with  a  laugh.  But  she 
knew  he  was  angry,  and  knew  what 
to  guard  against.  Still  laughing,  he 
F-nrang  toward  her  and  tried  to  catxh 
her  arm. 

"Don't  touch  mo!"  sho  cried, 
lumping  away  with  her  hand  in  her 
blouse. 

fTo   be   Continued  > 
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Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  .ranuary  7,  1918. 

Owing  to  the  severe  cold  weather,  which 
lirevttiled  all  last  we'ek  there  wis  practioally 
no  movement  whatever  in  potaiocs  and  the 
:irrivais  each  day  were  added  to  the  av\)- 
lilies  already  on  hand.  As  a  result  there 
iire  now  84  cars  of  potatoes  in  the  delivery 
varda  and  the  tone  of  the  market  is  gener- 
ally easy,  altho  potatoes  free  from  frost  will 
rotnmand  full  quotations.  Many,  however, 
arc  showing  more  or  te.ss  frost  and  these  are 
of  uncertain  value.  Pennsylvania  potatoes 
free  of  frost  are  selling  all  the  way  from 
$2.30(ii2.60  per  cwt.,  wliile  Xew  York  state 
jiotatoes  range  from  $2.20 r((  2.40.  Nearby 
.Jersey  potatoes  are  selling  at  7>^(90c  per  % 
liushel  basket. 

Tanoy  sweet  potatoes  are  in  light  supply 
and  tlie  market  is  firm  and  higher;  a  ear 
of  Delaware  stock  iu  l)ushel  iiampers  which 
arrived  early  this  week  sold  at  $2.10  per 
hamper  for  primes,  with  seconds  bringing 
$1.40.  Jersey  baskets  are  in  light  supply 
with  No.  1  stock  selling  from  fl.35^|1.40 
per  %  basket,  with  No.  2's  at  $1.10^1.15. 
Vegetables 

Dried  beans  show  no  change  over  last 
week's  prices,  marrows  selling  at  $16  per 
cwt;  pea  and  mediutii,  $14. 2.>^i  14.50  and 
red  kidneys,  $14'f»  14. 50.  Strictly  fancy 
);reen  Florida  beans  are  in  very  light  supply 
and  such  sell  readily  at  $5'V<  6.50  per  ham- 
jier.  .Some  however  are  arriving  in  a  badly 
frosted  condition  and  the  market  on  these  is 
very  irregular,  ranging  from  $1  (a  3.50  as 
to  quality  and  condition.  The  cold  weather 
stopped  the  nearl»y  and  New  .fersey  farmers 
from  hauling  in  their  usual  supjilies  of  root 
stock  of  all  kinds  and  under  these  shortened 
supiilies  the  market  on  all  these  commodities 
is  firmer  and  higher,  selling  readily  at  $3.25 
f((  :i..^0  per  barrel  and  carrots  at  $3Ca3.75 
a  barrel.  Parsnips,  $2.75f(»3  5(»  per  barrel; 
white  turnips,  $2.50 fit  3.50.  Brussel  sprouts 
are  very  scarce  and  the  market  is  firm  and 
higher,  fancy  sprouts  selling  at  20(a23c  a 
quart.  The  market  is  almost  bare  of  cab- 
liaee  and  prices  are  fullv  $20  jicr  ton  higher 
than  last  week,  sales  being  madi-  at  $65w"70. 
]ier  ton.  Some  new  cabbage  from  Florida 
arrived  this  week  ar.d  sold  at  $2.50  per 
hamper. 

Cucumbers  are  very  scarce,  hot  house 
>tock  being  practically  the  only  cucumbers 
on  the  market  and  these  are  selling  from 
^Kn  1.50  per  dozen.  The  celery  market  is 
stronger  under  ligh'er  sii;ip;ies.  Pennsyl- 
vania celery  is  meeting  a  ready  outlet  at  12^ 
20c  a  bunch  while  New  York  State  crates 
in  the  rough  range  from  $2.50(Jt  4  and  Cali- 
fornia crates  at  $4'7i4.50.  Egg  plants  con- 
tinue in  light  supply  and  the  market  is  firmer, 
ransing  generally  from  $4'"  5.50  jier  crate. 
Horse  radish  is  not  quite  >o  active,  with  most 
sales  ranging  from  $">'./7.50  per  barrel,  with 
strictly  fancy  from  $8fr(  8.50.  Norfolk  kale 
i«  selling  genrrally  at  $1.50^  1.T5  per  bar- 
rel. Lettuce  is  much  liisher.  best  selling  at 
$1.75^1.2.25  per  hamper,  with  some  slightly 
fror.ea  at  $lf<i  1.25,  and  the  prospects  are 
that  the  market  will  show  a  still  further 
advance.  Fancy  iioi  iiouse  mushrooms  con- 
tinue to  meet  an  active  market  at  $1.25W 
1.50  per  31b.  basket. 

While  there  has  bee:i  a  better  movement 
in  onions  this  week  tlure  lias  been  no  im- 
provement in  prices.  Best  yellows  are  sell- 
ing at  $2.75r«2.85  j.er  lO'i-b  sack,  with 
frozen  stock  at  $1.50(<r2.  No.  2's  are  easier, 
ranging  from  75cfn$1.25  \'^r  sack.  Peas 
are  very  scarce  and  fancy  stock  when  here 
bring  extreme  prices.  Florida  hampers 
are  drawing  from  $5(fi  7  and  California  from 
$10fn  IS.  Parsley  is  in  good  demand  at 
$5W7  per  barrel.  The  market  on  peppers 
is  again  easier  after  the  decline  reported  in 
these  columns  last  week  .ind  the  market 
now  ranges  from  $2.50fV(  4.50  a  box.  Shallots 
are  easier,  at  $3.50  rn  4  per  barrel.  Norfolk 
spinach  is  very  scarce  and  sells  at  from  $3 
(n  5  per  barrel  as  to  quality.  .Some  Texas 
spinach  sold  at  $2.50'^  3  per  bushel.  Squash 
continues  scarce  and  high,  ranging  from 
$3(7i4  per  crate.  Can.idian  rutabagas  are 
in  light  supply  and  higher,  selling  up  to 
$1.50  per  cwt.  for  medium  sized  stock. _  To- 
matoes are  in  light  su;>ply.  firm  and  higher. 
When  fancy  hard  ripe,  they  sell  up  to  $5 
per  crate  for  the  fancy  144  sise,  with  the 
choice  180  sixe  up  to  |4.  Many,  however, 
are  showing  the  effects  of  the  cold  weather 
and  these  are  selling  anywhere  from  fl.SO 
(<i  2.50  per  crate.  Hot  house  tomatoes  are 
also  in  light  supply  and  firm  at  25(^27 \4c 
per  pound  for  No.  I's.  with  No.  2*8  selling 
at    13@20c. 

Fraita 

The  offering  of  frozen  apples  which  ac- 
cumulated during  the  severe  cold  weather 
of  last  week  are  rather  liberal  and  u|)on  this 
class  of  fruit  the  market  is  weak  and  irregu- 
lar and  very  little  movement.  .\pples  free 
from  frost  and  fancy  quality  are  held  strong 
and  generally  unchanged  altho  in  some  cases 
the  market  is  a  little  higher.  The  range  of 
values  on  the  various  varieties  is  about  as 
follows:  Baldwins,  $3'^  5.50;  Ben  Davis. 
$3ffi4.25;  Black  Bens.  $3 «  4.50;  Black 
Twigs,  $3. 50 fa  5.25;  Oanos.  $3ffi4.50;  Green- 
ings, $3.50'ff5.50;  Kings.  $3. 50  fS  5.50;  Hub- 
bardsons.  $3.50(»5;  Starks.  $3.50^j4.75; 
Spvs.  $3.50(?i  5.50;  Snows.  $4(3  5.50;  Stay- 
man  Winesaps,  $4(a6:  Twenty  Ounce,  $4(»?5: 
York  Imi>erial8,$3(S  5.25;  Rome  Beauty,  $5 
(if  6.50;  Russett,  $4(fJ5.  Box  apples  are  in 
liberal  supplv  and  about  steay  as  quoted. 
Rome  Be.Tutv,  $1.50T»1.75:  Spitz,  $1.50f^ 
2;  .Tonathun,  $1.50r?i  1.75 .  Stavman,  $1.65^ 
2;  nelicious$2rrt2.75:  Bla-k  Twig,  $1.50^ 
1.85;  Pearmain,  $1  "5(rr  2.  There  is  hut 
little  demand  for  i»ears,  the  few  keifers  that 
are  being  affered  are  finding  but  slow  sales 
at  $2(rt^3  per  barrel  and  35'7i75c  a  hushel. 
The  season  on  cranberries  is  nearing  an  end 
and  the  market  is  closing  very  firm,  i»e«t  ber- 
ries bringing  from  $lfi''i  17.50  per  barrel, 
with  poor  grades  from  $11'"  13. 
Dressed  Poultry 

With  the  holiday  season  over,  turlceys  are 
meeting  a  slower  demand  and  prices  are 
on  a  much  lower  level  with  good  stock  now 
selling  generally  at  30(??  35c  a  pound. 
Chickens  and  fowls  are  in  light  supply  and 
fancy  grades  continue  firm  and  active  and 
I>ractically  unchanged.  Duck*  are  showing 
very  little  change,  hut  geese  are  dull  and 
weak.  Market  ranges  altoiit  as  follows: 
Turkeys,  30(S^35e;  fowls.  25 W 29c;  chickens. 
24WS0r  broilers,  80@36c  ducks,  a4@»8c; 
geese,   24  (f^  27c. 


Liva  Pooltry 

The  market  on  live  poultry  is  showing 
but  little  change  frqm  last  weak  except  on 
turkeys  which  are  somewhat  easier  and  now 
selling  at  27 Co  28c.  Extra  heavy  fowl  con- 
tinue firm  at  25('i2(>c.  wil|i  t>maller  size$ 
t)ringing  23(a'24v.  Spring  chickens  of  extra 
quality  aUo  bring  25 ft/  iijc,  with  fair  to  good 
selling  at  22^"  2  4c.  Ducks  and  geese  are 
selling  generally  at  22''<:r27c. 

BSCa 

Strictly  fancy  fresh,  new-laid  eggs  con- 
tinue very  scarce  and  again  we  have  to  re- 
port the  market  as  firm  and  higher  with  not 
enough  supplies  to  fill  the  demand  even  at  the 
advance  in  i»rice.s.  Nearby  first  are  selling 
aj  61f(;62c  i»er  dozen  with  current  receipts 
at  60c  and  seconds  at  50 Ca  53c,  as  to  qual- 
ity. Western  extra  first  are  selling  at  61  fc 
62c,  with  firsts  at  60c.  Fancy  selected,  well- 
graded  and  carefully  candled  eggs  are  be- 
ing jobbed  out    at   6rl'(/  70c    per   dozen. 

LANCASTEB   PRODUCE 


inquiry    for   denirable   stock  of   most   descrip- 
tions.     Hogs    weer    slightly    stronger. 

Steers*,  l-jfe-iilc;  heilers.  I46'18c;  cow.s, 
10^  17c;  caivea,  28^24c;  southern  and 
barnyards.  \~(ii'\9c;  country  dressed. 
20(^2Jc;  ahe«p,  22c;  do,  extras,  23c; 
lambs,  26c;  do,  extras.  27c;  hogs,  24c. 


PITTSBURG    UVE     STOCK 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  -lanuary  7,  .1918. 
isBN  .e   beeno5oitg-e03o      1-         eta    et    et 

Despite  a  market  well  attended  by  farm- 
ers, and  a  large  supply  of  poultry  and  eggs, 
prices  were  a  trifle'  higher  than  last  week. 
The  supply  of  country  butter  was  fair,  and 
it  sold  for  GO  cents.  Potatoes  were  ad- 
vanced to  $1.40  a  bushel,  but  the  demand 
was   light. 

Butter  and  Egg.s. — Creamery  butter.  ■56rfi 
58c  per  lb;  country  butter,  60c;  fresh  eggs, 
60e   per  doz ;    storage  eggs,    45c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  old  chickens.  $1.25(3' 
1.75;  dressed  young  chickens.  $1'S^1.25; 
live  chickens,  $1.75(J(  2  per  pair;  live  old 
chickens,    35c    iier    lb. 

Vegetables. — Lima  beans,  18c  per  innt; 
squash,  4''"  5c  eavh ;  cauliflower,  15(fi  20c 
head;  eggplant,  Sffr  lOe  each;  cabbage,  5(3  10c 
head;  sweet  potatoes.  30c  Vi  l>k ;  potatoes. 
$ir(/  1.4(1  bu;  do,  12(fi20c  Va  pk ;  neww  tur- 
nips, 15c  %  Ilk;  spinach,  20c  V4  pk;  pars- 
nips, 5c  box;  grapes.  8(3  12c  lb;  apples,  20(3 
25c    \i    i>k ;   jiears.   20(3' 25c    Vi    pk. 

Grain  Market. — Milling  wheat.  $2  per  bu ; 
damp  wheat,  $l.f<0;  new  corn.  $1.40;  rye. 
$1.65;  oats.  fi5c :  No.  1  timothy  hay.  $25 
per  ton;  clover  hay,  $18;  wheat  straw.  $12; 
oat    straw,    $10. — R. 
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lb. 


Common 
Common 
Heifers, 
Bologna 


.  .$13.00(;/  13.25 
12. 50(fl' 13.00 
11.00012.50 
10.50(3  11.50 
9.50  (o  10.50 
7.50(3     9.00 
6.00(3 
8.00  (<» 
6.00  (ir 
5.50  ((( 
5.50(0 

6.00(4.11.00 
5.00^1     6.00 
$25  01 10 
supply     and 


7.2.-) 
9.50 
8.50 
9.50 
9.00 


light 


YORK   PRODUCE   MARKETS 


York,    Pa.,    .fmuary   7,    1913. 

Markets  have  been  unchanged  in  all  |)rin- 
cipal  line^  of  produce.  The  unusual  cold 
weather  has  interfered  much  with  trade.  Also 
coal  .shortage  has  caused  much  concern  and 
all  such  matters  interfere  with  trade  con- 
ditions. 
58c   lb.      Milk.    lOc   qt. 

Butter. — CoMntrv.    55c    lb;    separator.    55'3 
53c   lb;    milk,    loc  qt. 

Poultry — Hens.  18 Ti  19c  lb;  dressed.  66c 
(3  $1.35   each. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes.  l?'?f  20c  ^i  pk ;  75c 
(3  $1.25  a  bu :  lettuce,  5^  15c  hd:  cabbage. 
4^120  a  hd:  bo«'fs,  5c  bch ;  raJishes,  5'S7<- 
hch :  onions,  12''"  15c  bx :  25c  H  pk ;  lima 
beans,  35c  qt:  soup  beans,  35(ii40c  qt :  cel- 
ery, 5(3  10c  a  stalk:  turnips,  iOfJi  25c  ',4 
pk ;    corn    meal.    liV3  12c   qt. 

Fruit — .Vpiiles,  15(3  40c  t^  ))k ;  pears.  10c 
bx:    15fr;25e    ^    pk. 

Country       Butchering. — Sausage.       30(3  34c 

11>;     cn,/>l(,^<}      36c     lb;     hi,cV--h«ne      •?'<'??  30c     lb: 

rilU.  3t»'^r«32c  lb:  tenderloin.  40f3  48r  lb: 
steak.  34^1  48c  lb;  pudding.  24(3  30c  U.; 
cured    hams.    33'3  4flc    whole. 

Retail  Grain  Markets. — Wheat.  $2.10: 
corn.  *2:  oats,  OOc;  rye.  $1.65;  bran.  $2.50 
cwt;  middling.',  $3   per  cwt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market. — \VIieat,  $2.10: 
corn,  $l.fiO;  oats.  f>5c:  rye.  $1.40;  bran, 
$48  per  ton;   middlings,   $50(3-58   per  ton. 

NEW    YORK    PRODUCE 


Pittsburg.  Pa.,  .lanuary  7.  1918. 
Cattle. — The  suj»iily  on  sale  Monday  was 
80  loads,  compared  with  100  loads  the  week 
before.  The  market  ruled  fairly  active  at 
steady  |)rices  ou  the  light  and  medium 
grades  of  cattle,  while  the  weightier  grades 
sold  slow  and  lower.  Cows  in  good  de- 
mand and  all  grades  sold  steady.  Heifers 
in  liglit  supply  and  market  steady.  Fresh 
cows  slow.  .Springers  very  slow  sale.  Bulls 
steady  on  all  grades.  Today's  supply  was 
70  carloads.  With  a  fair  demand  the  mar- 
ket ruled  active  and  strong  on  all  desir- 
able   grades. 

Good    to    choice    

Good    1300-1400    lb    

Medium   to  good,    1200-1300 

Tidv,    10.50-1100   lb    

Fair   to   medium,    1000-1100 

Fair,    900-1000    lb     

Common,    700-900    lb    

Rough,   half-fat,    1000-1300 
Common   to  good   fat   oxen 

to  good  fat   bulls 

to  good   fat  cows 

700-1100    lb    

cows         

Fresh    cows    and    springers 

Calves. — Cy'alves    are    in     ......     __,.,..,,      

markets  dosed  25(3  50c  higher  than  Monday's 
l»rices.  Today's  calf  supply  was  300  head. 
Market    steady. 

Veal      calves      $12. OOr.j  17.00 

Heavy    and   thin    calves    ......      5.00(3  10.00 

Hogs. — The  supply  on  sale  during  the 
week  have  been  liberal  but  with  a  good  de- 
mand the  market  has  ruled  active  with  prices 
about  steady  all  week  on  good  weight  grades 
while  pigs  closed  50c  higher  and  lights 
25c  higher  than  Monday's  Close.  Today's 
supply  was  55  double-deck 
lower  on  all   grades. 

Prime     heavier      

Heavy    mixed     .  .  ._ 

Prime    medium    weights    .  .  . 

Best    heavy   Veights    

I..i!rbt      Workers      

Goo  1    pigs    17.00(3  17.05 

Ccminon  to  good  roughs 15.60(3  16.10 

Staas     ". 14.00'i(  14.50 

Sheep. — The  sujiply  of  sheep  and  lambs 
has  been  fair.  The  market  ruled  steady 
all  week  on  sheep,  while  lambs  were  in  bet- 
ter demand  and  closed  50c  i>er  cwt.  higher 
than  Monday's  prices.  Today's  receipts 
were  only  5  double-deck  loads.  They  sold 
active  and  higher  on  all  best  grades;  other 
grades  steady. 
Prime  wethers   (95  to  100  lbs  >.  $12.50(3  13.00 

Good      mixed      11.00(3  11.75 

Fair  mixed  ewes   and  wethers   .    10.00(3  10.75 

Cu'ls    and    common    6.00(3^    8.00 

Culls  and  choice   yearlings    ....    10.00(3  15.00 


25—57 


of  which  ruled  firm  under  4ight  ofTerings. 
Straw  ruled  steady,  but  demand  was  only 
moderate. 

Timotliy    hay.    according   to   location,    No.    1 
large     bales,     $28.5o(ra29;     do,     small     bales,: 
$28.,50(?/29;    No.    2.    $27(^1  28;    No.    3,    $24(,.. 
26:     sample.     $19(';21;     uo    grade.     $15'<;17. 

(lover  Mixed  Hay. — Light  mixed.  $27r<r 
28;  No.  1  do.$25.50(««  26.50;  No.  2  do.  $22.50 
^  23.50. 

Straw. — No.  1  straight  rye.  $17.5or»ld: 
No.  2  do,  $l«.5or"17:  No.  1  tangled  rye.' 
$16(fi  16.50;  No.  2  do.  $15ff.  15.50;  No.  1 
wheat  .straw,  $15.50;  No.  2  do,  $14(<(  14.50; 
No.  1  oat  straw,  $15(«.  15.50;  No.  2  do, 
$14 ''  ■  14.5(J. 

Bran. — Trade  was  slow  and  ihe  market 
wa^   nominally   unchanged. 

.*soft  winter  bran,  in  100-lb.  sacks,  per 
ain.  nominal;  spring  bran,  in  100-lb.  sacks,- 
per  ton.   $44.506(  45. 

Wheat. — No.   2    red,    $2.25. 

Corn. — Nominal. 

Oats. — No.    2    white.    92  »4  (3  93c. 


NEW    YORK    MILK    MARKET 


loads.      Market 

.$17!05(3  .  .  .  .. 

.  .    17.05(3- 

.  .    17.05  0 

.  .    17.05(3 

17.05(f< 


LANCASTER     LIVE     STOCK 


New    York    City,    .lanuary    7.    191 R. 

Receipts  of  butter  were  delayed  and  sui>p1y 
at  hand  is  limited.  Prices  remain  unchaneed. 
Trade  in  cheese  is  quiet.  .\rrivals  of  eggs 
are  light  and  many  are  damaged  by  freezing. 
Potato  offerings  are  lleht  and  show  more 
.^r  less  frost  damage.  Fancy  apples  are  in 
fair   demand. 

Flutter — Creamery,  extras  (92  score), 
per  pound.  52c:  higher  score,  52V4(3  53c: 
thirds  to  first.s.  40(3  53c  state  dairy.  3.3(3" 
49c:   ladles,  36(3  38. 

Chee^se— Plats,  specials.  24Hc;  do., 
colored.   23i4c;   prime,   22H@'23c. 

T5gg«. — Fresh  gathered  extras.  67c;  extra 
firsts,  66c;  nearby  white,  fine  to  fancy.  73*3 
75c;  ordinary  to  good.  65 (5?  72c;  browns,  67 '3' 
68p. 

Dressed  Poultry  —  Philadelphia  and 
T..onfr  Island  broilers,  fancy,  38 'S' 40c: 
old  roosters.  22e;  squabs,  $2.75  Gf  7.2.1 
ner  dozen.  Sprlner  ducks,  per  lb.,  Z5<ff> 
2Sc:  turkevs.  fresh  killed,  32 (a  33c;  capons, 
35 (3- 40c  Ih. 

Veeretablefl  .and  Greens — Beets.  bW., 
$2.25f?4.  Onions  per  100-lb.  bajf.  $1® 
3. .SO.  Potatoes.  .Tersey.  $1JR3(3  2.50  per 
100  lbs.;  state  and'  western.  $2.25(5' 
2.63    per    100    lbs.      Carrots,    $2®  3    bbl. 

iAPT»le8— Mcintosh.  $4f?'7;  York  Imper- 
ial, $4(3^5.25.  Twentv  Ounce.  4(3  5.23; 
Klngr.    $4(3'5.R0:    Baldwin,    |3.50f?5.50. 


Lancaster.  Pa.,  .Tanuary  7,   1918. 
Tattle. — Receipts.  75(i  head:  market  active; 
prices  25  cents  higher.     Good  to  choice  steers. 

ItMO    iu.  *■>.        e.vlFa        iiiwiir        *rr\i<^  4  ...        ^.T..-J.-. 

10  75;  common  to  medium  feeders,  $8.75 (f 
9.75:  medium  to  ;ood  sfockers.  $S.75'3  9.50: 
medium  to  good  stookers,  $7.75(3  8.50;  good 
to  choice  fat  heifers.  $10. 25^3  11.25 :  common 
to  medium  heifers,  $9.25(3  10.25;  good  to 
choice  voung  cows,  $0.15(3  10.15;  medium  to 
good  cows.  $8.30(3  9.10:  bologna  and  fair 
fresh  cows,  $5.75(3  7  50:  medium  to  good 
bologna  bulls.  $.^.50':»  9.50;  fat  hulls.  $9.65 
(3  10.70;  good  to  choice  stock  bulls.  $8.60(3 
9  60;  good  to  choice  stock  heifers,  $8.10(39; 
medium  to  good  stock  heifers.  $8.25rti9  25: 
common  to  medium  stock  heifers,  $7.60(3 
8.20:    good    to    choice  oxen,    $7(3  3.50. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  640  head:  market  active, 
prices  steadv.  Best  grades,  $18;  roughs, 
$16.30. 

PITTSBURO    HAY    AND    ORAIK 


There  has  been  little  change  in  demand  as 
yet.  despite  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Milk 
Commission  has  raised  the  retail  price  for 
•lanuary  to  15  cents  a  quart  for  bottled  Grade 
B  delivered.  The  extreme  cold  weather 
caused  great  delay  in  deliveries  and  a  large 
loss  of   bottles   thru    breakage. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Federal  Milk  Com- 
mission did  not  become  known  until  New 
Year's  Day  and  were  published  in  the  Wed- 
nesday morning  papers.  Rates  were  estab- 
lished for  .lanuary  alone.  It  is  likely  the 
Commission  woshed  to  see  how  this  rate 
worked  out  before  venturing  further.  Its' 
conclusions,  if  one  may  judge  from  local  com- 
ment, do  not  satisfy  anyone.  The  New  York 
Times  headed  its  article  on  the  new  rates 
witii  this  caption,  "$40,000,000  added  to 
City  Mi'k  Cost — Increases  in  Price  to  Con- 
sumes Based  on  Official  Schedule  for  .Janu- 
ary— Farmers  get  $25,000,000- — Producers 
and  Distributors  Protest  That  Rise  is  Not 
Sufficient  to  Make  Up  lA)sse8."  This  pic- 
tures the  situation  as  it  is  seen  in  New  York. 
Some  hope  for  a  reduction  in  price  later  in 
the  winter  is  held  out.  This  hope  is  based 
on  Fisleral  regulation  of  transiKtrtation, 
which,  it  is  thought,  will  make  feed  more 
plentiful    and   cheajier. 

Tlie  rates  announced  by  the  Commission 
for  .l.iiniary  are.  to  the  producer  of  Grade 
B  in  the  first  district.  $3.52  a  hundred,  and 
tor  each  additional  1-10  of  1  percent  butter- 
fat,  4  cents.  This  means  $3.76.  or  approxi- 
mately 7.99  cents  a  quart,  for  3.6  percent, 
and  $3.92  for  4  percent.  To  the  distribu- 
tor. Bottled  firade  .\,  17  cents:  Grade  B  in 
pints.  9  cents;  Grade  B  sold  to  stores  for 
resale,  13  4  cents:  Grade  B  sold  from  store 
without  delivery  service,  14  cents;  Grade  B 
in  cans  sold  in  store  for  resale,  loi^i  cents, 
re^.tle  retail  jirice  without  delivery  service 
to   be    11    cents. 

Receipts  of  milk  and  cream  In  40-qt.  cans 
for  week  ending  .lanuary  5  were  as  follows: 
Railroad  Milk  Cream 

Erie     a,-<,<)48  721 

Susquehanna     5,905  30 

West    Shore    9..T75  825 

Lackawann.i      53.890  1.175 

N.     Y     Central      

(Long    Ha.:!)     91.7(i?.  1,3.''.3 

Ontario      34.894  1,613 

Lehigh     Valley      41.214  521 

New     Haven      5.104  6 

Pennsylvania      8.975  175 

Other  Sources    5,610  150 


Totals     

Same  Week  Last  Year 


.275.638 
.322,370 


8,747 
9,253 


PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY   MARKET 


PHILADELPHIA    LIVE    STOCK 


Beef  Oattle. — .\n  improved  demand  de- 
veloped during  the  last  week  and  the  market 
ruled  firm  under  light  offerings.  Prices 
showed   little  change. 

Steers,  best,  $13*>0r  frjlr  to  good,  $ll(7^ 
12.50;  common.  $10(311-  bulls.  $«(fflO; 
extra  choice  higher;  cows.  fat.  ner  cwt.,  $8(3" 
9  50:  extra  choice  higher,  medium,  per  cwt.. 
$6.50(3*8;  ordinary,  per  cwt..$5'3'6  50; 
calves,  exceptional  lots,  $17(7?  17.50;  >rood  to 
choice$15  50(3*16..'>0;  medium,  $11(3'13; 
common.  $R.50(?r8.50;  Tennessee  and  south- 
ern,   $a'7M6. 

Sheep  and  Lqmbs — ^Sheep  of  desirable 
qualitv  ruled  firm,  with  demand  absorbing 
the  limited  offerings.  I/ambs  were  pretty 
well  cleaned  ui>  and  firm. 

Ph^eo — Wethers.  extra.  |1?.Knf?13; 
Brood  to  choice,  f  1O.fi0'f?11.5O;  medium, 
$<!fT9;  common  $6®*7;  ewes,  heavv.  fat. 
$10. 50(^11. BO.  LAmbs— Choice.  $17.50f? 
17.75;  do.  medium,  $16*3116.50;  Inferior, 
tl4i915. 

Hogs. — There  was  very  little  stock  arriv- 
ing owing  to  the  cold  weather  which  pre- 
vailed thmout  the  rounfrv  during  the  last 
week,  and  the  market  rnled  firm,  with  de- 
mand equal  to  offerings.  Onota''^"*  ^o'  ^fst 
western.   $18.50(3' 18.75. 

ritv  T>ressed  Stock — Offerings  •were  light 
and   values   were   well  sustained,    with    a  fair 


Pittsburg.  Pa..  .Tanuary  7,  1918. 

Hav. — Receipts  light:  good  demand  for 
every' and  all  grades,  all  arrivals  being  placed 
readily  at  top  quotations  .^      ,,        _      , 

No.  1  timothv.  $30'a' 30.50;  No.  2  do. 
$27.50(3  28:  No.'  3  do.  $24.50(3  25;  No.  1 
light  mixed,  $23(3  28.50:  No.  1  Hover  $29..0 
(330  50-  No  2  clover  mixed.  $26..->0@  28..i0 : 
No.  1  'clover.  $29.50(3  30.50:  No.  2  do. 
$26.50(3^9.50. 

Straw. — Receipts  of  this  commodity  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  while  the  demand  is 
urgent:    market    higher.      

No.  1  oat.  $14.25(3  14.30;  No,^  2  do.  $14 
fflH4.25;  No.  1  wheat.  $13.75(3 14  .^0:  No. 
2  wheat,  $13  25(3  13  75:  No.  1  xye.  $14.2o 
(3  14.50:   No.   2   do.    $13*3  13. 50 

Ear  Corn. — Good  demand  for  ear  corn 
which     readily     t^ikes     all     arrivals.     Market 

^"Iw  No.  2  yellow.  $1.58(?M.60;  No.  3 
vellow,  $1  33  @  1.36.  _ 

•  Oats  — Receipts  altho  light  are  not  suffi- 
cient  to   meet   the   demand;   market   steady. 

NEW  YORK  HAY  AND   GRAIN 

New  York  Citv.   .Tanuary   7.    1.913 

PeeJ Ti'ere     wa«      nothing     new     in     the 

csjtuation  ion  Saturday.  No  offerings  lof 
either  Western  or  City  feeds  on  the  new 
Government  basis  were  rei>orfed  and  hi)"- 
ness  continued  mainly  in  the  way  of  tilling 
old  contracts.  The  basis  of  ■V^•ester^  bran 
remains  at  $37.85  per  ton  a"^„.^'"'j"° 
middlings  at  $39.8.'5  per  ton.  With  flour 
graduallv  reaching  a  settled  position  it  is 
exnected   that   mills  will    soon  offer  in  larger 

volume.  .  .,,  ,        _ 

Ml    price?    have   ben    withdrawn. 

Fav  and  Straw.— Receipts  still  light  and 
market  very  firm,  especially  at  Manhattan 
markets  __„_, 

MARKETS— TWO  „    v  ,  .     .oo/jf 

Hsv— No.  1.  large  or  smnll  bale*.  $32^3 
35;  No.  2.  $30*3  32:  fancy,  mixed  clover, 
$3(S(3'32.  ... 

Straw— No.    1    ry*.    *\1  „_ 

Wheat  —No.    2.    red.    $2  25. 

fiorn — No.   3.   vellow.   $1  87   per  bushel. 

Oats. — No.   2,    white,   94c:   No.   3.   93V:C. 

PHILADELPHIA  HAY  AND  OBAIN 

Philadelphia.     .Tanuarv     7.     1»^«-    . 

Bailed     Hay     and     Straw— Receipts,     300 

tons  of  bay  and  6  cars  of  straw.    Jliere  was 

"fair  Inaiilry  for  bay  of  fine  quality,   prices 


Philadelphia,  .Tanuary  7.    1913. 

Butter. — The  market  ruled  firm  on  high 
grade  stock,  demand  for  which  absorbed 
the  very  limited  offerings.  Much  of  the 
supply  was  of  the  undergrade*  which  had 
to  be  sold  at  inside  figures.  Fancy  prints 
were  well  cleaned  up  and  firm,  biit  unat- 
tractive qualities  were  quiet  and  irregular 
in   value. 

Western,  fresh.  solid-j>acked  creamery,  ex- 
tra. 52c:  higher-scoring  goods.  53(3  54c;  ex- 
tra firsts,  49 '3  50c;  sweet  creamery,  extra, 
53c:  under  grades.  50(3  52c;  held  creamery, 
good  to  choice,  46*3  48c;  do.  ordinary,  43*3 
44c:  nearby  prints,  fancy,  56c  :do,  average, 
extra.  53(3  55c:  firsts.  48(3  50c;  seconds,  45 
Oilc:    special    brands  jobbing   at    55(5  59c. 

Che-se. — The  market  ruled  firm,  but  there 
was    little    trading. 

New  York,  full  cream,  fancy.  Jane.  25  (ff 
2514c;  specials  higher:  do,  do,  do,,  fresh 
made,  best,  23*3  23 He;  do.  do,  do,  fair  to 
good,   22(3  22V<,c. 


TOBACCO   MARKET 


It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  satisfaction 
that  the  speculators  and  others  who  former- 
ly dominated  prices  now  frankly  confess 
that  'hey  are  not  responsible  for  the  present 
"high"  situation  as  they  express  it.  If  they 
were  in  control  growers  would  he  getting 
no  one  knows  how  much  less  instead  of  the 
now  moderately  remuner.ifive  return.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  crop  was  sold  abnormally 
low  as  it  was,  and  now  that  values  sr'e 
understood  it  is  largely  the  fault  of  holders 
if  further  sacrifices  sre  made.  The  present 
blockaded  market  movement,  directly  the  re- 
result  of  probably  the  most  stormy  winter 
on  record,  is  being  employed  to  the  fullest 
ex*cnt  .s«  a  m»ans  of  depressing  values  but 
the  same  has  only  to  be  ignored  to  be  de- 
feated But  few  sales  were  made  during 
f'le  w.'ck  and  these  were  on  a  basis  around 
$30  per  cwt.  for  crop  lots.  Stripiiing  is  now 
progressing  on  almost  every  f.irm  and  the  com- 
ing of  mild  weather  will  witness  rather  ex- 
ensive  deliveries.  Growers  should  be  ap- 
prised that  there  Is  yet  much  moisture  in 
their  tobacco  and  for  that  reason  due  care 
should  he  exercised  in  piling  in  large 
amounts.  .\fter  considerable  delav,  fertilizer 
minnfscturers  have  announced  their  prices 
for  the  season  hut  they  h.'jve  safeguarded 
their  business  by  warning  as  to  possible  ad- 
vances in  prices,  and  inability  to  fill  all 
orders.  It  is  noted  that  prices  are  but 
al>out  10  percent  higher  than  last  fall  and 
not  more  than  20  percent  higher  than  during 
ante  helium  years.  .\»  heretofore,  potash  Is 
practically  out  of  the  formulas  and  should 
not  be  considered  by  buyers.  Apparently  the 
demand  will  be  greater  than  usual  as  many 
growers  contemplate  using  a  largely  la- 
creased   .^mount    per   acre. — H.   E.  Tweed. 
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.\.au-ry  12,  1918. 


VennsylVania  Farmer 


January  12,  1918. 
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Neptune  Water 
Supply  Systems 

give  an  abundance  of  p  re, 
running  water,  under  high 
pressure,  where  and  wJien  you 
want  it,  for 

1/2  Cent  a  Day 

The  nicKit  eci>- 
noiulcal  aud  oRt- 
cient  system  for 
country  homes. 
Altortls  ample  Ore 
protection,  i,  ow 
intlial  ro^t.  Kaay 
to  Install.  Require* 
little  attention. 

Order  early  and 
get  present  loir 
prices. 


WriltfoT    Book 
let  No.  42. 


'TSat&tos.CtK 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies 

44  to  ht  North  Fifth  Street 
Philadelphia.  Penna. 


V^ 


The  Voice  of  the  People 

iJ  A    ''^''i!  *«P»rt'°«''t  >8  reserved  for  use  of  oar  readers  to  discuss  problema 

II  «nd    m.tterB   of   general    farm    interest.      Write    your    views    and    pommenta 

II  .riefly  on   any   question   of   social,    economic  or   educational    importance    and 

II  thus   share  them   with   others.      Such   articles   should    not   e«ceed   200   or   300 

II  words.      Publication  of  such  articles  does   not  signify  editorial  endorsement 

s  5  or      A^rtrcltt CQ(, 


.U  tKiMHmtniHlUUNlHIMMINUMHHIIUINMHimfMIHMtf ' » 


tfMMttMIIHMUIttHMIIIIIIMtMlllllllMfUnitltUIIIIIUIIunilllllllHIMtlHnHMmMtlllliUWWI 


NEXT  YEAK'S  CROPS 


IIIHHIfHtHMfl«IMMH«1IIMHMN»IUtMHS 


11  mil  miMnuu  ■HtMtiiHiHiii 


Conscript  Farm  Labor 


potatoes  are  not  dug  yet.  We  can  not 

give    up    our    boys    who    have    never 

done    anything    but    farm    and    ex- 

change  them  for  city  boys  who  know 

At  this  time,  when  the  authorities  nothing  about  farm  work.     We  have 

of  the  nation  are  devising  ways  and    tried   cjty  help  and   have  found  that 

means    of    putting    our    counjtry    in   It  will  not  do.     We  will  have  to  quit 


MUNSON 
ARMY  LAST 

Vox  exact 
size  place 
foot  on  piece 
<)f  paper  and 
outline  with 
liencll.  Send 
HketiTh  with 
order  or  give 
size  of  old 
shoes. 


fighting  trim  and  when  farmers  are  farming  if  our  help  is  taken 
being  urged  on  all  sides  to  do  their  We  are  appealed  to  to  raise  more  as 
utmost  in  the  way  of  increased  pro-  a  patriotic  duty.  But  .ve  can  not 
duction,  it  seems  appropriate  that  raise  more  if  our  help  is  all  taken, 
we  should  work  out  some  well-defined  Help  us  to  keep  our  experienced  help 
system  whereby  maximum  crops  can  on  the  farm  and  we  will  feed  the 
be  planted  and  harvested  this  coming   world    and    whip    the    Germans    to    a 

^:i;  spring  and  summer.      This  past  year  frazzle.     But  take  our  help  away  and 

Claim  ■■<%■%  ^'■■■^'^^^'^^   "^'^^^  ^^^°   millions  of   dollars'     here  is  nothing  to  do  but  cut  dowu 
^IZ.!!!:  FOR  THIS    ^'  ""^   ^''''"'   produce   wasted,   due  on  our   production.      I   do   not   think 

to  insuflTicient  labor  to  care  for  it.  hat  the  farm  papers  have  done  all 
Potatoes  have  been  frozen  and  other  they  can  on  this  question.  All  we 
vegetables  have  not  been  marketed,  lear  in  the  farm  papers  and  in  farm 
and  fruit  has  spoiled  because  of  the  bureau  meetings  is  a  discussion  of 
lack  of  workers.  The  farmers  of  the  milk  question. 
Pennsylvania  have  never  worked 
harder  or  longer  hours  than  they 
did  the  past  season,  and  now  with 
a  large  part  of  their  crops  wasted, 
can    we   logically   expect  a  farmer   to 

again  experience  lost  effort?  The  that  it  is  not  the  time  for  complain- 
dairymen  of  one  county  in  Pennsyl-  ng,  but  there  are  so 
vania  are  unanimous  in  the  convic- 
tion that  the  country  will  suffer  an 
irretrievable  loss  unless  the  Govern- 
ment will  provide  some  tangible  so- 
lution to  the  farm  labor  problem. 

A  que.stion  that  is  being  asked  at 
every  rural  gathering,  why  should 
manufacturers  of  luxuries  be  allowed 
to  continue?  Why  not  curtail  In 
many    instances    the   activities   of   an 


FINE  FUR  COAT 

Made  from  your  own  cow  or  horse 
hide  to  your  own  measure. 

We  tan  and  manufacture  the  raw 
hide  into  ■  warm  servicmble  coat 
for  this  small  cbarKo. 

Send  Us  Your  Hides 

We  make  up  any  kind  of  skin  to 
suit  your  individual  deaire — 

Also  Ladles  Coats  and 
Furs*  Auto  Robes,  etc. 

We  have  been  leaders  io  tba  tan- 
nins busMieas  since  1878  and  guar- 
antee satisfaction. 
CDrC  Book  of  styles  of  lien's  and 
■  ■*tt  Women's  Furs. 
Write  for  it  today. 
llM(Miic  Rob*  *  Taiiai«i«  Co. 
12  East  Street     Keadinif.  .Mirh. 


REG.  U.  S.    ARMY    SHOES 

'4.85 


The  aame  Army 
Shoe  as  rtow  in 
use  by  Li.  S. 
Government. 

Suit  by  prepaid  Parcel 

Psst  M  receipt 

•1  prici. 


Mm  buster 

BROWN 

SnuES 

lor  Beys  and 
Girls. 
,  ^  „     ^THC  QUALITY  STORE 

S.  L  Cv.  Thiril  and  Market  StrHtt,  WilminftM.  OtI. 


^**C«^ 


I  can  not  understand  why  the  gov- 
ernment    should     fix     the    price     on 
hings    that    the   farmer    has    to    sell 
nd   pay  no   attention   to   the   things 
hat   the  farmer  must   buy.      I   know 

plain- 
)me  things  that 
we  can  not  help  questioning. — E.  L. 
Ryan,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  AND  THE  HOME 
FOLKS 


Saoe»   Time  and  Labor~Incretue*  Yield 

Fays  for  Itseir  many  limes  over.O**  tnmm  and  team 
open.s  furrow, drops .•(«?  I  ajij  dl.slance  or  depth. dropn 
fertlUserilf  i|piilreil),co\  fis  uii.  iiiarlt«  nest  r»w.  Au- 
tomatic.More  accurutr.dependalileand  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opciiN  and  need  drops  In  plain 
Bight.  Does  not  injureseed.  Han  Ions  life  needs  tew 
repairs.  :<  Nlzrw  for  I  or  2  rows,  nvtact  yeursali 
aialiwt  wncv'tatn  labar  and  seaMti. 

In  Stock 
Near 
You 


1,000  Sho 

Steel 

Rifflel 


BOYS! 


We  siv*  choice 


>_         I  ail 
^^  Six  uana  (ob  tttm 

^•^¥%»% 

VOU.    Ot6»r  six  boXM  Vxl*?~ 


amllton22 

.  HiMtinc 

RIFLE 

Witboirt 
Cost 


■■«d«a  u 


Sail  at  ooct 


•ln«  If 


Oao 


Ridor  Agents  Wanted 

Every  where  to  ri»l"  **  and  exhibitBi.:.^..^au^-...^^ T... ,— 

the  new  RaiiB«r"HI*tarfeHM''com-       Oi^Jv    c      ^K7 

pii'tely  equipped  with  el«ctncliKhtc£^B^:r-aiJ — SE^ 

and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool  tank, 

coaster-brake,     mud    guards    ana 

anti-skid  tirea.Cbole*  of  «4*«iMr 

■tylos,  ook>ra  and  sisM  in  the  fa- 

■Booa  *'lla«nr"  Hne  of  bicyclas. 

DUJVElAO  mcs  on  approva. 
and  SO  DAYS  TIUAI^  Send  tot  bic 
fr**  eataloe  and  partiealara  of  our 
F*etory'dirtet-to-Rid»r  marvelotta 
olTers  and  terms. 
TIRES   ^^*™''^*  Homa,  Wheels, 


mipa, 
ndrii 


es,  and  parts  for 
all  biereles    at    half  usual  prices. 

iMh  — 


SKNto  »IO   MOMCV    bot  teU  ui  _ 

•zacUy  what  joo  nead.  Do  not  boy  aatil  yoa 
cet  oar  pricaa.  tcma  and  tha  big  FB£E  cataloi 
CYCU  COMPANY 
CHI       - 


Sva>  vwa  §*ciw«*«  t«si«s 

MEAD 


Maple  Syrup  MakersJ 

You  Get  Best  Ilesiilts  with  our 

ChaMpiM  EviiMrator 

yulck  work. fuel  sav- 
InK.  durability  and 
Bi;.ST  QUALITY 

or  svnup. 

V  rite  lis  for 
CATALOGUE. 


Champion 
Evaporaior 

Company,  Makers, 


Hudson,   Ohio 


WERTHAN 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 
PRICES 


EMPTY 

BAGS 


Write  OS  at  once  statinc  bow 
many  jroa  have. 

WERTHAN  BAG  COMPANY 
«2Docfc  Str«*t  St.  Loaito.  Mo. 


CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  pay  hii;h««t  pricea  aad 
alao freight cbargres.  B«aure 
to  tret  our  pricea  bafore  dia- 
posini;  of  your  tnirs.  They're 
worth  money  to  yoa  and  well 
pay  yoa  best  cash  price  for  then 
as  soon  ew  reeeived  and 


Beacon 
Lamp 


FREE 


Llglits  Your  Home  Ukc  Bay. 

too    Can4l«    l**w«r    lwii<— oirt 

pure  white  li^ht  from  (kerosene)  coal 
oil.  Beats  either  saa  or  electricity. 
COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  fOI  •  MOtS 
We  want  onr  person  in  each  locality  t« 
whom   we   ran   refer  new   eastomi 


Take  advantsfreof  oar  Special  Offer  *» 

p  riiBi 

today.    AGENTS  WANTED. 


> 


•erura  a  Beacon  Lamp  PRBB..  WriU 

I  today.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

■ONE  SUPPLY  CO..  S3  lame  Bldg..  Kanun  City.  S« 


Save  Old  Magazines 

It  is  impossible  to  realize  what 
good  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  doing  for  the 
industrial  nature  that  do  not  have  soldier  unless  you  visit  a  Camp  or 
to  do  with  the  winning  of  the  con-  read  a  letter  from  a  soldier  there, 
flict?  This  condition  would  allow  And  the  wonderful  organization 
many  to  assist  with  production  on  leeds  continuous  help  to  carry  out 
the  farms,  and  even  if  we  grant  that    ^ts  purpose. 

such   Government   action   would   bet-        We  can    all    assist.      If   not    ftnan- 
ter  conditions  it  is  still  probable  that    fially  as  a  weekly  or  monthly  dona- 
there    would    be  a    labor  shortage   in    tion,    at    least    in    small    deeds    that 
farm  and  factory.     In  this  event  the    produce  big  results.     I  have  been  col- 
conscription    of    farm     labor    would    lecting     used     magazines     from     my 
seem  justifiable.     On  interrogating  50    neighbors.     Each  month  I  send  them 
of   the   leading    farmers  of   a    certain    to  the  headquarters  here  in   the  city' 
community    it    was   learned    that    the    from    where    they    are   distributed    to 
drafting  of  labor  for  farm  work  was   do   the   most   good.      During   Novem- 
In  their  unanimous  opinion  the  only   ber  I  gathered  over  500.     And,  pl©a«e 
feasible    and    ultimate   solution,    and    remember,    the   Y.    M.    C.    A.    cannot 
also    if    Wiis    their    opinion    that    the   get  enough  reading  matter.     The  call 
young  men  on  the  farms  should  first    is  urgent  at  this  time.     Fiction  mag- 
be   drafted    for   this   work.      Since   It    azines,     trade     journals      and      farm 
Is  conceded  that  farmers  cannot  com-    papers   are   acceptable   In   any   quan- 
pete  with  the  factories  in  wages  paid,    tlty. 

some  would  have  the  Government  I  prize  my  farm  papers,  and  I  en- 
appropriate  money  to  guarantee  a  Joy  keeping  every  issue  for  future 
high  wage  to  farm  workers.  This  reference,  but  I  cannot  do  it  now  b«- 
would  entail  endless  complications  cause  I  know  some  soldier  will  en- 
and  the  farmers  seem  to  think  that  joy  them  and  profit  by  reading  them 
the  drafting  of  labor  for  farms  would  so  I  give  all  my  farm  papers  to  the 
be   the   most   satisfactory   solution   to   Y.  M.  C.  A.  each  month. 


P-irEMP<xiMior-, 

'         SPttEADER    "^ 

simple,   pa.«y-operatliig.    light    draft,    two-horse 
Spreader  for  manure,  feriUlier  and  lime. 

FLAT  TOOTH— ENCLOSED  CYLINDER 
Spreads  wide  even  stripe — quickly.    No  closglng 

orbnnchlng.     Other  excl'isi       "    _.-.._-- 

catalog. 

l>fmers: 
Wrllf  —too-l 
proposition. 

N.  J.  RM19  Ct 

4I.Swaa  SL 

•ativia,      N.Y. 


other  excl'istve  features.     Write  for 


30  Acre  Home  Farm  $3700 
On  Main  Auto  Road 

Only  2  iDlleH  to  hustling  towns-  exrrUent  train  service 
to  commute  to  ixi.tlness  or  college:  land  a"  «lark  loam 
till:igr:  splendid  2-!ifory,  s-room  nons*',  concrete  rcnnr ; 
coort  barn  l(i\."i«;  nice  aKHorlirent  fruit;  »k'«1  couple 
forced  10  w^ll  lniine<lialely  »  rll  Include  If  taken  soon  pr. 
horaen.  4  cows,  poultry,  2  plg.«,  'J  wagoiia.  2  buKKlcx,  3 
aeta  harne.«.  2  plows,  harrow, cultivator,  com  planter, 
small  tool:;  aiid  lot^s  of  hay.  oatx,  corn.  potatoeK.spples, 
etc.  Shown  by  our  N'orrlstown  agent.  For  (tetallx  sea 
page  -id  .-^trout's  Catalogue  of  :i.^l  Barga  as  in  a  doaen 
Htaten.  copy  free.  K.  A.  STROin  l-AR\i  AUKNCV. 
I>ei>t.  ITtSiV      Land    Title  Bunding.      I  hit: delphla.  Pa. 


9  coins  IN  fO  HOURS 


SYOraSAI.  It'a  Snca  Ot  THB  WO«M. 
kasftash*.  Sead  ior  FBO  catalog  No.  Bw9 
sad  Uicst  liB|iro*eincats.    FiMt  snlM  ssts  sgsaLy. 

Ow  WM'O'lMtMiSU 


TTO  GET  YOU  to  give  Plus  Printiiig  •  tria 
1  we  are  ofTerii>g  the  following :  Five  hun- 
dred printed  Letter  Heads,  300  printed  Eore- 
lopes  and  a  copy  of  the  rrost  complete  Poultry 
Book  published  for  practicaHy  the  cost  of  the 
book,  )3.00.  Send  your  ordef  in  quickly  and  ac- 
cept this  tidy  little  gift  wilh  our  cofrf>kments. 
WM.  J.  MALCOMSON  FSTATE. 

350  N.  5«h  St..  Philadelphia.  P.. 


Fodder  Shredder 

If  you  have  3  H  P.  engine 
you  can    run   this    14    Inch     ' 
oarhlno  'ucresMfully.     Wl  I 

fiay  fur  ttartf  rn  one  jrar's 
II  not  pulvarize  Madas  aad 
rrifm.  S«kl  on  30  dny.a  free  trial. 
Write  lor   price  and  cataiof .  | 

A-  H.  »einiiflcr,.      Ungarttr,  Pa.    > 


REMEMBRANCE  FLAG3 


2»»ft.        H5e  21-2x«l».     fl.ia 

lUoft.     $1.5<)  4xf>  ft.        2.50 

Made  of  (>Hn  Biinring.  wrars  IJkf 
Iron,  f'cnf  hy  prepaid  Insured  parcel 
post.  Also  complete  Me  American 
Mags.    All  irites. 

CkirlH  L  IMk,  taC  nz  N.  Ilk  SL,  rwa 


the    present    serious   problem. - 
Perry,  Tioga  Co.,     Pa. 

FARM  LABOR 


-E.  J.  Then,  too.  I  cut  all  the  funny  pic- 
tures, jokes,  etc.,  from  the  dally  and 
Sunday  papers  and  ar^-ange  them  Into 
claases   and   give  them    to   the  cau«e. 

Such    matter    Is    desired    because    a 

There  has  been  much  said  about  wounded  soldier  of  any  nationality 
farm  labor  but  I  do  not  see  that  can  read  a  funny  picture  and  a 
v£ry  much  is  being  done  to  keep  the  wounded  man  who  cannot  hold  a  big 
boys  on  the  farm.  I  believe  that  magazine  can  manage  a  "cut-out", 
there  must  be  some  sort  of  legisla-  A  single  cartoon  perhaps  will  radi- 
tion  to  stop  drafting  farm  boys  or  ate  sunshine  to  at  lea-st  a  hundred 
the  war  will  be  lost  thru  lack  of  men  somewhere  across  the  seas.  This 
production.  Nearly  all  of  the  farm  Is  a  small  thing  to  do  for  us  Horn? 
boys  have  boen  taken  from  this  sec-  Folk.<?  but  a  mighty  pleasure  to  a 
iton.  Many  have  been  drafted  and  soldier  in  arms.  Begin  today  and 
others  have  enlisted.  Not  over  10  submit  your  offering  and  be  assured 
acres  of  fall  plowing  has  been  done  your  bit  will  be  appreciated  and  your 
here  this  fall  where  usually  we  have  effort  repaid  a  thoueand  fold.-^Dr. 
hundreds  by  this  time.  Many  acrea  of  A.   L.   Ro&t. 


\§ 


A  PERFECT  EDGE 

We  re-edse  Rasoca.  SaliPtr 

Bladea.  Cllppera.  Etc. 

Rasors  >r«Nin«  and  iMnmt.  j.v. 

safety  Blade*.  slBgle  edge,  2k;: 

double  etige,  3c. 

Special  attention  to  maU  orders 

MODERN    CRINDiNG   CO. 

lU  &  ath  St.,  Phila.,  p«. 


CORNS     ^d  CaUuses 

^'^^ •»*»*'  removed  wlthlB  5  liaTStvavptvlnii 
,^^  ABBOTT'S    M.ASTER 

,f *»•»»•■  I' M>«r    Vo   aalve.   Wquld.    or   rlogn   ta  bother 

IHMtpaid.    Mouey  rrfun.l«t  If  y«u  are  aot  aatlated 

^a.h  —  •  r-^*!*}"^  REMIOIBS  CO. 

*****  ana  GtTar<  Avenue.  PWl84l«l«4ila.  r«. 


We   Want    U  Start   100  New   AgtuU 

i^7brr,''rTs%7..ii''^7frv''-.ii:.*'X"^i^  IS  CTJJ 

nwiHa  for  quirk  arttm.     fay  weekly.      Write  lor  •atflt 

Perry  IWsery  Ce^       loehestar,  N.  IT. 


HAY 


IT.  a  rowEi  A  CO 

are  tha     .. 
In  greater 

>of  eomasun Irate  with  rhan. 


rvrntu  A  CO.         01  w  Jt  It.  Nw  Val  it 

m    larmt  bamllprs  of    i  niai^iaa  fe»  jT 

'uter    New  '^urh:  Ifyou  have  hay  ••  a^  A 

>f  eomaaun Irate  with  rhasi  m^ 


^         HAV 


CPNA.ML.VTa:^  i  rue 


Cured  Wlule  Wo^ng  Hard 

"^  Aink  it  mv  duty  to  teU  yam  h»m  I  itaea  Siu«> 
Tbe-Bonm, "mritat  J.  Mo—  tBaUff) of  North' 
btgton,  IForcmtar,  troUmd.  *Tkoli^ne  it  h»rm 
for  a^  wamm  f  l»oh  at.  Tlmf  im't  tka  dufinaat 

ham  mtAittg  kmrd  all  tha  $bma.  Ahamt  faar 
mtanttu  back  ha  wa*  lackad  mgaiit,  tmallimg  aary 
hmMy.    I  mmd  tka  ratt  «/  Oka  rsaisrfir  am  kim 

^md  hm  fa  m^  tka  isan    ai  ^mr  " 


Shoulder, 
or,]rotir  raonar 


AVWor 

inK£ 

lodayf«rFRl 

bow  to  dUacover  mnA  trmtt . 

Cnaraataa  aod   expert  vateifaaqr 
FREE,    Ahaagra  kaep  a  botde  oa 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

70    State  Street.  Binghantoa.  N.  Y. 
DniiiiM  mmrrnktr*  utt  Savt-Th*-H*rit  utth  tttfud 
Qggrtntn.  «r  xo*  itiut  h  £rtct  h  Parul  A«  Fnfaid. 


TOU  CAITT  CUT  OUT  A 

Bo^  Spavin  or  Thoroughpin 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


NE 


ABSORB! 


TRADE  MAR""  OK  .U  S.PAT.  Of  F. 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  M  free.  ABSOKBINE.  JR.. 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces   Varicoae    Veins,    Ruptured 

MuKlet  of  Lieamrnts,  Enlarced  Glanas,  Wcaa. 
Critt.     Allan  pain  qaidcly.     Price  SI  aa4  SI 
a  book  at  dratdsts  or  detirrrcd.    Ma4e  ia  the  U.  &.  A.  ky 

a.  F.  V0UN6,  P.O.F.,  1S4  Tm^I*  St.  Ipringfieid, 


,  ash 

•^•^  out  of  your 


You'S  be  sarprtscd  how  much  bmkic}  we  will 
pay  yod  for  yoBT  aid  bags,  torn  or  sound— 
any  (inantHy.  Don't  let  them  lie  around  and 
rot  vhaa  reu  na  turn  tliain  lata  aoney. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
aatl  (7e  mail  cheek  aa  aooti  m  aMpmcot  is 
received  Take  arlvantage  of  preaent  high 
itrlees — ^wtlte  todav  for  prlce-IUt  and  shtpping 
Inalruetioos.  Largest  (flrert  buyera  of  bags  in 
tbe  world.  Ket  eren  t-es- Citizens  Bank  of 
BttSala,  Dunn  or   Brad  street. 

I  K  O  Q  17    O   I  6      H  A  c;    C  O. 
385  Hoivait]  St.,  BuSalO,  M.  Y. 


Fistula 


Pou  Evn 

ApprosiaMtalr  lO.OM  < 
ruUf  Itaatsd  aacb  irear  with 

iFleailBS's  Flstoform 


No  azperience  neeeaaary;  easr  and  aiaipla: 
iMtaliiMa  attaarUoa  eaary  flha  dajrT^ 
f  rioaM.S«  a  Be«tla««ear  menay  rafMnSad 
I  if  It  talla,  DO  Mattar  bow  oM  tbt  caaa  or  bow 
onsatiafaetor^tbar  treateeat  asay  baT«  baen. 

FLEMia-i m:^$9JSm9miMm  mvikr 

y^l      ■-  ...... 


nir  Ha  liifai»al  ion   opoo  diseasas  of 
Its  and  aattla.    Ht  paff»«.  67  iUostrations. 


I  si    IhSi     Capital  ifeOO. 000  00     Inc.  J  889 


RAW  FURS 

W-    ir  f..!    Tuf   ^    »t  «t  d    BroV 
on      Si.CCT-.Jlu       T   .    J  t     V       >''  t 

TRAUGOTT   SCHMIDT   &   SONS 

l^o   '64  »#•■«•  oc  *¥•  D.«..,it.  Mich. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  paid  for 
aU  kinds  of  RAWFURS 

1  need  large  quantities  of  all 
kinds  of  fur.s,  find  it  will  pay 

you  to  pel  my  price  list.  I 
rapeciallx'  i  oIh  it  furs  from 
aH  nortriem  and  contra! 
i  scclion.s.  Write  for  price  lust 
aad  shipping  tatn  today  to 
O.  I..  SI  KNKEU       ^ 

P.O.Box  J- J.  East  Ubcrty.'O 


(;(r  > 


«!*'    r;nin(.\l 


Lti  Us  Tan  Your  Hide 


and  make   them  into    Coats,  Robes,    Furs, 

nioves.  Mitts  and  Caps. 

Sylvania  Tanning  Co.,  Syl vania,  0. 


Keents.  $10  a  dar-  Writ*  for  tpeeial  pricct. 
Big  fnoneif  selling  Ihis  new  in»er.tiofl,  SH*BP- 
SHOD  HORSE  OVER-SHOES.  Guaranteed  to 
prevent  tlipplag  on  lc«.  Bucliled  on  over 
old  tiMC  In  a  minute.  Sl«((e  Set  4  stioes 
shipped  to  any  one  C.  0.0.  S3.S0. 
HermaallUg.Co,  1 420  fa.  Aw  Washington.  •  ? 


Pennsptvania  Farmer 


27-  -59 


Conductml  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  thia  department  la  free  to  our  sub- 
scribers, iiiich  coinmuiili'.'Ulon  sfumlil  sta'<!  history 
and  symptouia  of  the  c:i.s)>  la  full;  aL-tu  the  name 
and  addreas  of  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  pub- 
ll.4hed.  We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  This  la 
one  of  the  most  valuable  coliunns  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invito  readers  to  make  use  of  It.  Cllpplnica  from 
this  column,  when  property  preserved  and  c1.t«hI- 
ilcd,  make  onn  of  t!io  most  valuable  medli'ai 
aympcwiums  a  farmer-srockmun  can  obtain. 


Bruised  Withers. — I  have  a  black, 
four-year-old  horse  that  has  a  large 
wither.  He  fell  over  the  wagon 
toninie  and  landed  on  his  back.  I 
have  employed  two  qualified  veteri- 
narians to  examine  and  treat  him. 
The  flrst  veterinarian  advised  me  to 
lea  re  him  alone,  saying  the  gather- 
ing was  an  accunalation  of  rellow 
fluit,  and  that  it  would  gradualljr  ab- 
sorb, but  it  remained  about  the  same 
size.  The  second  reterfnarian  ad- 
vised me  to  apply  e^ual  parts  tinc- 
ture iodine  end  spirits  camphor. 
This  treatment  reduced  swelling  con- 
siderable but  now  is  swollen  and 
same  size  as  It  was  when  I  com- 
menced applying  iodine  and  camphor. 
This  swelling  Is  on  both  *ide»,  but 
does  not  Interfere  with  the  collar. 
If  bunch  is  pressed  on  one  side  the 
other  side  bulges  out.  He  is  not 
tender.  I  am  feeding  this  horse  for 
market  and  I  hesitate  to  disfigure 
him  in  any  way.  How  can  I  treat 
ilment  In  order  to  obtain  quickest 
esults.  I.  P.  B.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. — 
^erhaps  by  persistent  hand  rubbing 
you  might  be  able  to  stimulate  ab- 
sorption; however,  it  is  doubtful  on 
account  of  it  now  being  a  chronic 
ailment.  Removing  fiuid  bv  suction, 
then  injecting  Iodine  into  the  cavity 
Is  occasionally  good  practice.  In  my 
practice  I  open  sack  freely,  then  swab 
out  cavity  with  tincture  iodine  every 
day  or  two,  or  apply  one  part  Iodo- 
form and  five  parts  boric  acid  daily. 
Remember  that  surgical  work  when 
done  In  a  case  of  this  kind  should  be 
done  in  a  very  cleanly  manner.  Give 
him  one  dram  doses  of  potassium 
iodide,  three  limes  dally,  either  In 
feed  or  drinking  water.  The  Inter- 
nal treatment  will  sometimes  re- 
move fluid  of  this  kind. 

Inflamed  Eyes. — We  have  a  four- 
year-old  cow  that  is  troubled  with 
inflamed  eyes.  I  have  applied  hen 
oil,  but  she  is  no  better.  Her  eyes 
hare  been  sore  for  a  week.  She 
keeps  both  eyes  clo.sed  most  of  the 
time.  B.  F.  D.,  Wattsburg.  Pa. — 
Dissolve  one  teaspoonful  salt  in  a 
pint  of  boiled  water  and  apply  to 
eyes  once  a  day.  Dissolve  4  0  grains 
borate  soda  and  40  grains  l)oric 
aoid  in  one-quarter  pint  of  clean 
boiled  water  and  apply  to  eyes  freely, 
twice  dally. 

Obscure  Disease  of  Pigs. — We  have 
lost  eleven  young  pigs  lately:  one 
of  the  sows  had  nine  and  the  other 
eight.  When  these  pigs  were  four 
weeks  old  they  M-ere  in  fine  health, 
but  since  then  they  have  not  thrived. 
I  have  given  them  salts  and  sulphur, 
but  it  failed  to  help  them.  T  opened 
two  of  them  after  death,  expecting 
to  find  lots  of  worms,  but  found  none. 
They  do  not  turn  pink  after  death. 
They  seem  to  stop  growing,  stand 
humped  up  and  grit  their  teeth. 
They  do  not  appear  to  suffer  any 
pain  and  a  peculiar  part  of  it  is  that 
they  have  good  appetites  until  they 
fall  over  dead.  I  examined  them  for 
black  teeth,  but  found  none.  J.  B.  L., 
Nazareth.  Pa. — -Your  having  failed 
to  notice  any  symptoms  of  disease 
either  before  or  after  death  would 
indicate  that  either  their  food  or 
water  supply  had  caused  their  death. 
Had  the  pigs  inherited  any  disease 
they  would  not  have  been  so  health  • 
at  four  weeks  of  age.  .\s  a  rule  to  > 
little  attention  is  given  to  the  rlean- 
ing  of  the  feed  trough,  therefore 
many  pigs  are  poisoned  and  sickened 
in  this  pimple  manner. 

Calf  Has  Illn;rworm. — We  have 
calf,  four  wee.k.=!  old.  that  has  two 
sore  patrhe*'  on  ncrk.  They  must 
itch,  as  she  is  inclined  to  scratch 
herself.  Tho  hair  on  these  places  is 
quite  thin,  but  skin  is  not  raw.  A. 
F.  D.  Meadville.  Pa. — If  you  will 
paint  bare  patches  with  tincture 
iodine,  three  times  a  week,  she  will 
be  all  right  in  two  weeks.  Apply 
vaseline  dally  to  start  hair,  but  not 
until   itchiness  has  left. 


Dairy   Cattle 


Tiimininniimiii 


SVi  Lb*.  Butter  A  I>ay  From 

A  Grade  Guernsey 

Thii  cow  produced  in  one  month 
93.9  lbs.  butter  fat,  equivalci\t 
to  109.5  lbs.  of  butter — over 
31/2  lbs.  daily— and  1,566.1  lbs. 
milk  testing  6%  fat. 

Use  a  Guernsey  Bull 

Guernsey  grades  are  the  cows 
for  profit.  They  are  the  most 
economical  producers  of  butter 
fat.  It  has  that  wonderful  natur- 
al yellow  color.  Write  for  book 
showing  how  to  nuke  more  pro- 
fits from  scrub  cows. 

American 
Guernsey 
CmtleClab 


GRilDE  UP  YOUR  COWS 
BUILD  UP  TOUR  BANK  ACCOUNT 

YoM  caa  60  it.    Othen  ate  tamiag   loasc-s  into  prof- 

K  £holstein  bull 


Big  Type  Berkshires  | 

Majestic  Mammoth,  weigh  t  407  lbs.,  at  7  months, 
was  bred  aud  rained  by  ine. 

^^peclal:  Boukluij  orders  tor  bred  sows  and  Kilts. 
Mtnlmuin  Prices:  Weaued  pIgB  S20  eaeb,  bi«d 
tiows  and  ;,'lita  SlOO  each. 

t^-H.  Carter.  Whitguem  Farm. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


OLLINSJERSEY  RED 


New  Book  tells  how  thev    <  - 

rencli  market  wel^'ht  In  short-  1, 
est  time:   how  to  cut  pork 
product  Ion  costs  2  ceute  a 
lb.  FREE. 


[he  best 


573  lbs. in 


OT  C*  CTVT'VJU  Bl«  Type,  stock  all  agee.  from 
•  1.  vy.  O  »*  li^  r^  the  li««i  thai  won  premier  and 
exhibitor  at  everyefair  shown  and  all  champions  on 
8ows,al30  grand  cbvnplon  boar  at  Mich,  and  Oblo  state 


Fairs.  We  breed  tbe  beat-  We  sell  what  we  breed. 
Every  (ris  aliped  «■  anHwval.  Get  our  catalog  i«. 
Res-  f'ree.      write  rour  waata.  _ 

CftANDEU.  A  »ON.       Box  83.        Caaa  Cttr.  Mich. 


U  Th*  Short  Cut  To  Greater  ProfiU 

is  a  recent  teat  daitchters  at  a  pure^re*!  Holstein  buU 
iecreaaed  mitk  yicM  #4^^^:  |(raB4l<lau«hte  rs  HS'Tc  over 
ScrOb  dams.    Let  ua  tell  you  atmut  it. 

If  rife  ^  free   information 

^^^^1^^  B   No  ohii^tioB— we  have  eothiaK  we 

■■■^^^want  to  sell  you. 

jprai^Tlie  Helslein-Friesttn  Asseeiaii«i 
H      m^l    of  America,  Box  218,  BrsttkW*.  Vt. 


Our  herd  of   22S  Hatateiwt 
mutt  kc  told  bcfara  Fab.  i(t 

4S  high  (Trade  Holsteln  cow.i 
close  springers.  M  high  grade 
Holetein  2  vcar  old  heifers 
due  In  March.  47  high  grade 
TlolsteHUi  ready  to  breed.  30 
rcRlstered  heifers  ready  to 
breett.  8  reelstered  heifer  cal- 
ves. 2n  p^Mtered  bull  calves 
4  to  10  BIO.  oU.  15  res.  Hoi- 
steins  fresh  and  aprlngers. 
COBie  and  set  flrat  choice. 
lOHN  C.  REA8AN.  TtflT.  R.  T. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Six  to  ten  months  old.  nicclj'  marked,  sonic  reaily 
for  licht  service.  Write  (or  particulars,  stating 
just  what  you  want. 

ARTHUR  DANKS.  Mer.. 

Allamuchy  Farina,  Allamuchy.  N.  J. 


Maple  Lawn  Holtteins 

eeven-eigtitha  Holsteln  Heirar'CalvestlS  to  S20 
each,  erpresa  paid  la  lots  ol  five.  Two  Heifer 
CaU-es  from  reKlatere«l  sire  (dam's  record  27  lbs. 
butter  7  days),  anrl  ReRlstercd  BuU  Calf  for  $60 
f.  o.  b.  Cortland.  Nice  carload  OC  two-year-old 
Heifers,  bred  to  reglkicred  aire.  I  seR  aatUfacttoa 
and  evarythtng  la  HolaUlBS. 

C.  W.  BLLIS,  Jr.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
once.  31 1.3  Male  St.  Bell  phone. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled    Holstem-FrieiUm 


bull  calveo.  sired  by 
4  vr.  old.  12M.:  lo. 
Descriptive  o..taloii 
GEO.  E.  8rEVi;.> 


a  .-M'D  of  t!!e  World's  Record  senior 
butter  In   365  days,  at  tUK)  and  up. 

for  stamp. 

SON  *  SONS. 


Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 


y-*  _  yearling  bull,  dam's  record 

i  xllPrnSPV  over      130<X)    pounds     milk, 

■»^^v*v,a  iiv^v-jr  «is  poun(l.s  fat. 

George  M.  Carpeotcr.  41  S.Main  .-^1.  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa 


U^t^t-^Z^    /^«1...,»«   4  reclt-tered  heifers,    'i  bulls. 
Holstein     Calves    fronraSOlb.  ^lre.    write    for 


prleen.  pictures    and  nedlerees. 
WALTER    M.  CRtTTi;NOEN. 


WUkes  Barre,  Pa 


High  drade  Guem.seys  mo.  t;ienwoo<i  and 

Lanfwater  blood.  T.   C.  *  E.  T.    BKKNKI.L. 

UiCUST   DALE  FARM.        PEACH  BOTTOM.  PA 


AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES  Advance  ReRlstry  aif 
eesuy.  Priced  to  sell.  They  will  improve  your  herd. 
ROBERT    TEMPLETON   A  SON.  UI.STER.    PA. 


Guernsey  Bulls  "ctJi";"'' 


TTnUtMn  Riil1>3  "*'"  *  ^  <^  dams.  \\  rite  your 
iitiiMCIIt  iitlll2«  wniiUiilM'y  are  ivrlc<v!  town.  M. 
R  Basehoar.  Crjstal  8prmg  Atock  Farm.lJtUestown.Pa 


ReaUtered 
calves  to  • 
HONNVMI 


Halatela 


calves  to  serrlceable  ase 
\Dfl  FAR\M, 


aad  Guaraaey  bulls  from 
2.'>0  anlmala  In  tl>e  herd. 
R.  I).  I.    Harrifhurg,  ra. 


Re^if     riiinrncov'   Riill  »alf  for  sjile   Horn  N'ov 
P^.   liUOril>e>     IJIHI  2:1.  I!il-.    Price  reas.in- 
iblc      JOSEPH  G.  KEN.NEI..  ATUI.E.V.  P.V. 


Swine 


CIIFSTER       WHITES      and      POLAND      CHINA!: 

.Ml  affes.  RcaNtcrcd  free.  Jcrse'- bull.i. 

J.   A.    BOAK.  IlOLrE4,  NEW  CAST  LE.  PA. 


Clioshircs 


it:Miii<..'%    orders.    I'rici 
FRED  W.  CA  Ul)  *  SON". 


t.Tll  liters    awalf;Ticr   vour 
?Il(ijch.     Kecl'-en-d. 

SVI.VANl  \.   V\. 


>.  I.  C.  a  C.  W.  pic.  shlnpcl  C.  O  n  Pircd  bv  .nnd 
Mil  of  champion*.  Mlsch  Icrjii  weight  .Vxi  llm  at  12itios 
1.  1.    IIIKIOES.  \  ER.><AII  I.ES.  OHIO. 


n  I  r  Xf  riipiter  White  ^iTlnclmar^  V  u'lits  reg   free. 
JOHN    I..  VAN  HORN.  %1  HOY.        PENNA. 

■  o    L  L'      c_!  .    Registered     High     Grade. 

Large  Berkshire  bwiofl    pricea  reaa  onable.       Write 
Hume  farm.  center  valley,  pa. 


p.  Cbteaa.  ■iiifcaOliai.  C.  Wtaltaa.  Larca 
all  asea.  mated  m«  akie.  8  veaka  pisa.  bred 
•eiwa,  Berv4eebaaia,OeiUaaed  Baaetadaci.  Grada 
GvatmoBf  aalaea  asd  poaltry.  ^ 

P.  r.  HAMILTON.  COCHRANVILLE,  PA.' 


Big  Type  Poland  China.s  f -c^Sf t  s^o^-il 

Wonder  aad  Olile  King  2nd.  These  pigs  are  from  7(X) 
aad  800  1:;.  aowa.  Sired  by  King  ofW  onders,  Oaklands 
E«raal  aad  Woaderful  Wonder.  For  partleul  ari>  aad 
pneea  addriBi         C.  6.  EPPLEY.     Z&cesvflle.  OUc. 


R«g.  Large  Berkshires  2^'"pSg?  .ST?. 

approval.  C.  O.  D.     Berksh  ire  Book  let  free 
DAVID  WIANT,  HUNTl.NGTON  mills 

Member  of  Anerieam    Berks/tire  Association. 


•n 
PA. 


have    latce    Utaera.     Free  circular. 
Also  rertiered  Ouemaey  Bulls. 
LOCUST  LAWN  FARM. 
Bar  2,  BIrd-ln-Hand,  Pa. 


Chester   Whites  f^J^.'J'^n 


R.  L.  MUNCE. 


can  ail   them. 
CANONSBURG.  PENNA. 


Reg.  O.  I.e.  &  Chester  White  Swine 

Fall    piM.  brood  sows  and  a     service   boar  for    sale. 
FREX)   BRYAN  Sc  SON.  Star    Route.  Mansfield.  Pa. 


Red.    O.    I.      C.     Swine     and      ShropahIre     Sheep. 

ServieeaMe  boars,   bred  plits.  fui;  ..Sept. .Oct.  pl«s.  Bred 

ewes,  ewe  lambs  of  wool-mutton   type. 

G.OP-  ANDREWS  DSBSvUle,  Mich. 


Penns  Valley    Bcrkshin-s  S^,£"  & 


Write  for  our  price 
W.  F.  RISHEL. 


Hat  of  youue  bours  aad  open  gilts. 
CENTRE  HALL,  PA. 


Pnlnrtrl  PViina^  biu  type  Bred  sowr  aad  (tilts. 
X^Oiana  V^niua*.  fan  ,,|gs  no  kin.  aU  elteftle  to 
registry.  JAYMILUM.  Sycamore.  Oblo. 

REG.  BERKSHIRE 


n.  J.   i>lcOV*->ll»£.L,L,. 


pl^   for  sale  cbesp 
next   glxtyda^a^ 
OXFOnD.  rEnnA. 


Reg.  Chester  Whites 

wanta.  MOSES  EABY. 


big    type      Gocnsey 

Calves.      Write  jnour 

Landenberg.  Pa 


I  >nm««e  A  cboloe  2  yr.  old  serviee  boar ;  also    SwlnK 

.'uroca  boar.?  ic  will  be  breJ  for   .Mar..  Apr.  A  May. 

Write  your  wanta.  Iran.  J.vicaoa.     R.IO.     \anwcrt.  O. 


LAROC    BCRKSNtlHES  AT     MI«HWO«B 

Service   boars,  bred  sons,  pigs     all  agea. 
B.C.  <kH.  B.  HARPENDING,  Bn  45,  DundW.  K.Y. 


Poultry 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  2i"b"Sa??7a??rf*5l!>^ 

for  catalog  Riving  prices  and  de.scrlptlon  of  choice 
breedlnt;  stock,  baby  chicks  and  eggs.  Ivj'wood 
Poultry  Farm.  Box  71A.  Avondale.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes    ^t^.Yn*!%r?o  "^'c'k^. 

Brothers  of  Pen  21,  now  lea  dlnp  in  North  American 
Content.    Bred  from  my  exhlb  Ition  line,  S3  and  So. 
A    J.  FELL.  WEST  POINT.  PA. 

T  icrlif    Rralunac     Bargains  In  pu I leta  and  cock- 

x^igiiL  r>raiiiiiab    prpj„   vtiiity  eockereie.s2.50: 

pullets  $1 .50  to  S2.00.Wood  strain. 

Cilen  Dale  Poultry  Farm.  DiUsburg.  Pa. 

Silver  and  Golden   ('ain])ine  G°oui^'n 

Pullets  and  Indian  Ruaaer   Drakes,  SI  and  S2  each. 
1.  R.  TANGER,  YORK   SPRINGS,  PA. 

wn.'»    w;        J  ..•.       Genuine     T«in     Barron    strain: 
White  Wyandottes  choice  egc-bred  cockerels.  $3. 
J.  A.  SHOTT.  Kew  Wilmington.  Pa. 

RaKv  ^Viiw  B.  Rock,  Red  order  now  lor  Jan. 
iya.OyK.lUi.  and  Feb.  delivery  Sa fl«f!«ct Ion  as- 
sored.  JU8TA  POULTRY  FARM.Soutbamptoa.N.Y. 


Miscellaneous 


^nntr>K   fnlliV     Dr<T<    '<*"  •*•'       Heventy-flva 
OCOtCn  V  01  lie     in  JIs    i,ej„j  ,0  niake  yoiir  se- 
lection from.    More    than  20  years  a  brerder  of  C<Alie». 
Send  for  Illustrated  c   irciilar  and  prices. 
HARVEY  S  OOi;  FARM,     CL.\Y  CENTER,  NEB. 


r'lvrlf^rl'ilp  S''illion«    "^'"""R    horses,    ready 
^  l^aou.iie  .^.ailioiih    forservice.    Fine  tndl- 


vldiinls,  prices  rcxson.able 
MON  l"RO.-<i;  FARM, 


ORANGE.  VA. 


For 
alive. 


inythlng 
Dogs  of 


THt  Philadelnhia  Pet  Shop 

<|iiallfv      Wohuv.  s<>ll    or  cxehaTiKP. 

THE  PET  SHOP.  .'J    N    Ninth  .<<t  .  Phil  idelphla.  Pa. 

f 'iH-l«»  Vr»r  ^'il^i  blockers  and  feeders,  from  .500 
V  .lllie  I  or  .-^aie  to  1,000  Ih?  Wnte  your  wants. 
ISXAC  SHAN.STROM,  FAIRFIELD.  IOWA. 


MnL-*»    \frkll*>v     RAISING   HAREfl    siM  reduce 
tlKe    .>lOllt"y     post    of    living.       GARLAND 
ZOOLOGICAL    COMPANY.   OLDTOWN.    MAINE. 


Ferrets  For  Sale  al"< 


TEN^ 


sizes:     an.v     number 
ALSO     ANGOR  A     KIT- 
JEWELL,  SPENCER.  OHIO. 


/"^^III.-.^      Heauiiful    puppies,    farm    raised,    $.■> 
V-OllieS       t''*10e.eh 

111  C.II  UIIINTON.  West  CJieater.Pa. 


I  iltltll.  II  |lHlltlHIIIMUMMIi|lltlMllli:i  llltltllliilllltlltllllHI.il 
" ItlKMIIIllUIMIMIIIIIIIllt'ltllllttlMtllMMIIltlliUKtMllitl 


IIHIIItlUHIttll 
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SPECIAL    rates    are   made 
advertisements.      Full    terms 


for    llv»   Rtocit 
on    requesr. 
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I.  J,  Kzpt.  Sta.  LibPikf^y, 


TEAM  USE  AND  RECOMMEND 

CORONA 


Prize-Winning 
Six-Horse  Team 
owned  by 
Morris  &  Co.,  Packers 


Td  prove 
to  YOU  the  won- 
derful healing  qualities 

:  -'  ^  of  CORONA  WOOL  FAT  I  will  send 
you  a  liberal  size  can  FREE  —  all  charges 
prepaid,  if  you  will  fill  out  and  mail  coupon  below 

CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  different  from  ordinary  salves  and 

blistering  compounds.    It  is  extracted  from  the  wool  and  skin  of  sheep  and  is  a 
soothing  and  quick  healing  preparation.     It  will  not  blister  or  cause  the  hair  to  fall 
out,  but  penetrates  deep  into  the  wound,  immediately  relieves  the  animal  from  pain  and 
quickly  heals  bothersome  and  serious  injuries  without  leaving  a  scar. 

For  Galled  and  Sore  Shoulders,  Sore  Necks,  Collar  Boils,  Barb 
Wire  or  other  Cuts,  Wounds,  Scratches,  Split  Hoofs,  Sore  and 
Contracted  Feet,  Sore  Teats  on  Cows,  etc.,  IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

This  splendid  remedy  is  used  by  over  1,000,000  farmers  and  stock  owners. 

Thousands  of  letters  have  been  received  testifying  to  its  healing  powers.  Many  valuable  animals 
that  have  receive  injuries  w  hich  veterinarians  pronounced  incurable  have  been  completely  cured 
with  this  wonderful  remedy.  CORONA  WOOL  FAT  should  be  in  every  bam— it  is  the  best  "first 
aid"  remedy  you  can  use  when  accidents  occur. 

Special  Free  Trial  Offer 

I  don't  ask  you  to  take  my  word  for  the  healing  quali- 
ties of  this  remedy.    I  simply  want  you  to  send  and  get  this 
free  box  and  prove  it  for  yourself.    You  will  then  say,  as 
thousands  have,   "  It  is  the  Best  Thing  they  ever  used. " 

Some  animal  on  your  farm  is  liable  to  meet 

with  any  injury  any  day,  then  you  will  appreciate 

the  value  of  having  this  valuable  remedy  on 

hand  for  immediate  use. 

^i,?Hp..  ^^  l^m^'^^^Bie^SS.  SEND  For  This  FREE  BOOK  NOW 

Mgr. 

Corona  Wff, 
Co.,  Box  20 
Kenton,  Onio 

Kindly  send  me  your 
FREE   TRIAL   CAN    OF 
CORONA  WOOL  FAT. 

Xcmc 


Totm . 
State.. 


R.  F.  D. 

Uealer'i,  Name 


.Box  No 


You  will  never  lose  the  services  of 

any  of  your  horses  for  a  single  day  be- 
cause of  Galled  or  Sore  Shoulders  or  Necks, 
Split  Hoofs  or  Scratches  etc.,  if  you  use 
CORONA  WOOL  FAT.     It  often  saves 
veterinary  fees  and  prevents  a  valuable  an- 
imal from  being  disabled  because  of  injury. 
We  also  manufacture   Corona    Distemper 
Cure  for  Horses  and  Cows  and  Corona  Balm 
use.    Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  today. 

C.  G.  PHILUPS,  Mgr. 

\THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO 
^  Box  20       Kenton,  Ohio 


PROOF! 


"Corona  Wool  Fat  is  fully  as  good  if  not 
better  than  its  guarantee  states.  F:r 
cow's  sore  teats  it  has  no  equal,  and  for 
cuts  on  horses  it  haals  It  up  so 
smooth  and  nico  leavingno  bad  scars. 
All  around  it  is  the  best  remedy  for 
stock  that  any  farmer  can  use.  and  once 
tried  will  always  be  kept  on  hand." 
Sincerely 

N.  P.  Nelson.  Prop. 
Riverside  Ranch.  Sheridan,  Mont, 

"Corona  Wool  Fat  Compound  is  all  you 
claim  for  it.  I  used  it  on  an  old  wire  cut 
and  it  healed  it  up  all  O.  K.  It  is  the 
best  preparation  I  ever  used." 

„  ^  E.  T.  Sheldon. 

R.  F.  D.  Carrier.  Tracy,  Minn. 

"I  have  used  Corona  Wool  Fat  Com- 
pound on  horses'  feet  that  were  so  bad 
they  could  hardly  travel.  Since  using  it 
they  travel  like  colts.  1  have  never  seen 
anything  to  equal  it." 

Harry  Barr.  Smyrna.  Pa. 

"I  tried  your  Corona  Wool  Fat  Com- 
pound on  my  horse  which  had  a  bad  case 
of  scratches.  I  had  given  up  trying  to 
cure  him.  but  finally  tried  Corona:  it  did 
the  work.  Horse  is  now  in  gf)od  con- 
dition."   P.  L.  Tressey,  Etna,  N.  H. 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kenton, 
Ohio.  Gentlemen— 1  received  the  can 
of  Corona  Wool  Fat  and  tried  it  on  a 
Barbed  Wire  Cut.  Your  Corona  Wool 
tat  is  the  right  thing  for  wire  cuts, 
and  every  Stock  Man  should  have  a 
big  box  of  it  on  hand  at  all  times. 
Yours  truly, 
W.  S.  Dennis,  Robinson,  Kan. 


IMPORTANT 

Corona  Woo!  Fat  is  sold  by  lead- 
ing  blacksmiths,  druggists,  harness 
and  hardware  stores.  If  yotir 
dealer  does  not  have  it,  send  us 
his  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
promptly  supplied.  In  the  meantime 
send  for  Free  box.    .Mai!  Couixm  N'OW. 
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75  Cents  per  Year 


Lifting  The  Load  ori*^<^he  Farm 

''Young^  Farmer  s''  First  Two   Years  Lead  The   Way  Out 

By   HUGH   FERGUS 


The  Editor  thinks  that  those  readers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  who  read  the  two  pre- 
vious articles.  "Buying  and  Planning  a  Farm", 
and  "A  Young  Farmer's  First  Summer"  that  ap- 
peared In  the  issues  of  July  22,   1916  and  March 


BUTTLER,  CO.,  PA. 


after  our  ensilage  corn,  on  October  11,  as  a  part 
of  our  three-year  rotation,  looked  as  tho  it  was 
all  going  to  winter  kill  or  freeze  out,  but  enough 
of  it  survived  to  give  a  yield  of  13  bushels  per 
acre.      For   b5th   summers   the   hay   has   averaged 


our  own  mistakes  than  by  starting  right  in  with 

31,  1917,  will   want  to  know  whether  the  young  big  crops.     One  reason  for  our  ordinary  or  under    about  one  and  one-half  tons  per  acre, 

farmer  is  making  a  success  of  his  venture  and  how  ordinary  yields  has  been  the  fact  that  we  did  not 

much   money    he   is    making.      Being   that   young  have  the  necessary  cash  to  buy  needed  acid  phos- 

farmer  and   not   wishing  to  be  egotistical,  I  will  phate  for  our  grain  crops.     However,  we  made  a 

give  you  a  few  figures  and  you  can  judge  about  start    in    that   direction    this   Fall   on    our   wheat 

the  success  or  failure  for  yourselves.  crop  and   hope   to  continue  next   year   for  other 

This  summer  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agrl-  crops  as  well 
culture  had  several  men  from  the  Farm  Manage 
ment  section  making  a  farm  survey  in 
a   neighboring   township   to   secure   the 


labor  incomes  of  the  farmers  visited.  I 
asked  them  to  come  and  figure  out  our 
labor  income.  Our  actual  cash  receipts 
for  our  first  year  ending  April  1,  were 
S2.190.  After  taking  an  inventory, 
figuring  depreciation  and  increases  in 
our  stock,  these  men  figured  our  labor 
income  as  $1,050.  Thia  year  we  expect 
to  at  least  double  our  income  for,  al- 
ready (November  1)  since  April  1.  our 
receipts  have  been  $2,797  and  in  a 
couple  of  weeks,  when  we  receive  our 
next  cream  check,  we  will  pass  the  $3,- 
000  mark.  By  the  end  of  the  farm  year, 
or  next  April  1.  our  receipts  should  be 
close  to  $4,500. 


Rearranging   Fields 

When   we  first   came  here  the  farm   was  in 

crops,  pasture,  and  woodland  as  shown  in  Figure 

1.      As    the    nine    acres    of    rough    pasture    was 

rather    inaccessible,    without    water,    and    requir- 

Our  corn  crop   last   Fall   averaged  about   70    ^^S  a  fence  around  it  and  one  along  the  lane  to 

get    to    it,    we    decided    to    clear    it    of 
stumps,   stones   and   innumerable   thorn 
bushes    and    put    it    under    cultivation. 
This  Spring  I  had  an  opportunity  to  sell 
the  timber  along  the  creek  except  what 
was    in    the    "Pasture    and    Woodland" 
which  I  reserved.     With  these  changes 
our   farm   next   year  will   have   the  ap-  , 
pearance   indicated  in   Figure   2.      It   is 
my  idea  to  have  the  three  fields  near- 
est   the    barn    planted    in    a    three-year 
rotation    of    corn    for    the    silo,    wheat, 
rye  or  oats  the  second   year  and  clover 
the  third  year.  The  other  five  fields  will 
be  run  in  a  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
clover  and  timothy,  and  timothy.  These 
changes  in  the  farming  system  will  give 
us  each  year  more  legume  hay.  a  little 
more  grain  for  a  cash  crop,   more  pas- 
ture land  and  will  mean  quite  a  saving  in  fences, 
for  on  the  house  side  of  the  road  there  will  be  no 
fences  except  the  line  fences.     At  silo  filling  time 
quite  a  lot  of  labor  will  be  saved  in  having  the 
corn  in  fields  near  the  silo. 

By  trying  to  manage  the  work  so  as  to  keep 
the  learn  busy  most  of  the  time  we  are  still  able 


The  Fergus  Head— First  Day  On  Pasture 


When  we  started  farming  here, 
after  making  our  first  payment  of  $1,500  on  our  bushels  of  ears  per  acre  where  we  husked  and 
14S-acre  farm  and  after  buying  our  machinery  about  nine  tons  of  ensilage  from  the  field  that 
:!nd  two  horses,  we  had  only  enough  left  of  our  ^^ent  into  the  silo.  This  Fall  the  average  for 
remaining  $2,500  capital  to  buy  six  cows.  Now  ears  will  be  about  20  bushels  per  acre  higher, 
an  inventory  shows  that  we  own  14  grade  cows,  and  for  ensilage  a  little  less.  The  oats,  with  an 
one  pure-bred  Guernsey  cow,  six  grade  heifers,  application  of  130  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per 
four  pure-bred  Guernsey  heifers  and  one  pure-  acre,  yielded  4S  bushels  per  acre  this  year.  This 
bred  Guernsey  bull  In  addition  to  this  stock  we  was  an  increase  of  two  bushels  over  last  year,  to  farm  with  the  two  horses  that  were  bought 
bought  this  spring  a  runabout  automobile,  of  the  Two  of  the  fields  were  in  wheat.  Then  one  in  our  from  the  former  owner  of  the  warm.  By  taking 
populir  kind  to  take  the  place  of  an  extra  horse;  five-year  rotation  being  planted  at  the  regular  good  care  of  them,  feeding  them  good  and  never 
also  1  washing  machine  outfit  with  a  gasoline  time  for  this  section  (September  i:,  to  25)  yielded  working  them  over  seven  hours  daily,  they  are 
engine  for  power.  In  our  barn,  too.  we  have  about  21  bushels  per  acre.  For  awhile  the  field  planted  apparently  as  good  and  sound  as  when  they  were 
n.-^o  bushels  of  oats.  210  bush- 
els of  wheat,  about  30  tons  each 
of  hay  and  straw,  about  70 
tons  of  ensilage,  and  when  it 
is  husked  we  will  have  prob- 
ably 4  50  bushels  of  ear  corn. 
So  with  these  figures  in  mind 
one  can  easily  see  why  we  are 
optimistic  about   the  future. 


Crop  Yields 

Altho  the  farm  was  in  a 
high  state  of  fertility  when  we 
came  here  we  -have  as  yet  not 
made  any  exceptional  yields 
per  acre  of  our  farm  crops. 
Probably  tho  it  is  well  that  we 
have  not,  for  then  when  we 
do  secure  better  yields  in  a 
few  years,  as  we  hope  to.  there 
will  be  more  pleasure  in  hav- 
ing  done    it    thru    profiting    bv 


Tlie  Farm  Buildings  On  Hugh  Fergus'  Farm.  Butler  Co ,  Pa. 


bought.  This  year  they  ha^n 
hauled  eight  tons  of  lime  from 
the  kiln,  six  miles  from  here. 
12  tons  of  coal,  10  tons  of  feed 
from  the  station  three  miles 
.tway.  plowed  and  preparerl  the 
'.and  for  19  acres  of  corn  which 
were  worked  four  times  and 
cut  with  a  corn  binder,  pre- 
, pared  the  land  and  harvested 
nine  acres  of  oats.  harve*tel 
17^4  acres  of  wheat,  harveste.l 
27  acres  of  hay  and  spread 
about  175  loads  of  manure.  If 
the  weather  continues  good  I 
hope  to  do  quite  a  lot  of  fall 
plowing,  haul  more  manure 
and  build  a  lime  kiln  with  their 
assistance. 

Last  year,  when  we  were 
keeping  hog*,  we  had  one  lot 
plowed  up  and  planted  to  oata. 


^^j;^.-,^^^w-  ^  ^-.  -;3353^?^ 
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peas  and  rape.  For  reasons  explained  later  we 
are  keeping  no  hogs  this  year,  so  planted  this  tem- 
porary field  with  oats  and  Canada  field  peas  and 
seeded  it  down  with  clover  and  timothy  in  order 
to  get  it  back  into  grass.  From  about  an  acre  we 
cut  2,500  pounds  of  excellent  hay.  We  made  a 
mistake  in  using  the  Sixty  Day  oats  with  the  peas 
for  they  were  ready  to  cut  for  hay  about  the 
time  the  peas  were  in  blossom. 

This  year  too  we  profited  by  some  of  last 
year's  mistakes  with  the  corn  crop.  Both  years 
we  tested  the  seed  in  a  germination  box  with  an 
almost  perfect  stand  each  year.  However,  last 
year  we  planted  in  rows  that  could  only  be  worked 
one  way.  With  lack  of  labor  only  a  small  part 
of  the  corn  was  hoed,  with  the  result  that  weeds 
grew  in  the  rows  and  caused  quite  a  loss  in  yield. 
This  year  in  order  to  profit  by  this  mistake  I 
bought  a  couple  of  "stickers"  or  hand  planters 
and  planted  in  check  rows.  By  working  the  corn 
both  ways  of  the  field  twice,  the  field  was  prac- 
tically free  of  weeds.  I  expected  to  have  trouble 
when  we  came  to  cut  it  with  the  corn 
harvester  but  with  sharp  knives  I 
could  tell  no  difference  between 
three  stalks  to  the  hill  and  where  the 
stalks  were  growing  singly  as  last 
year. 

We  still  continue  to  have  good 
Bvccess  with  the  Sixty  Day  variety 
of  oats.  Our  yield  this  year  was 
48  bushels  per  acre  with  none 
lodged.  I  believe,  however,  that  a 
mistake  was  made  both  years  in  not 
planting  three  bushels  per  acre  in- 
stead of  ten  pecks. 

Our  local  Guernsey  Breeders' 
Association  had  for  speaker  this  year 
Mr.  M.  T.  Phillips,  of  Chester  Co., 
Pa.  It  has  thus  far  been  the  ex- 
perience of  most  of  those  who  have 
tried  it  in  a  small  way  that  alfalfa 
is  a  rather  uncertain  crop  here. 
Mr.  Phillips  seemed  of  the  opinion 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  given  a 
proper  chance  so  I  believe  yet  that 
we  will  give  it  a  thro  trial  in  a  small  way  on 
what  seems  to  be  the  most  likely  place  on  the 
farm,  a  well-drained  place  above  the  house. 

Housing  the  Cattle 

Up  until  April  of  this  year  we  separated  all 
the  milk  produced  by  our  cows  and  sent  the  cream 
to  the  creamery.  With  the  skim  milk  last  winter 
we  raised  five  calves.  The  remainder  was  fed  to 
hogs.  Since  steers  had  always  been  kept  on  this 
farm  there  was  no  provision  made  for  housing 
hogs  or  cows.     The  steers  were  kept  in   an  en- 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 

closed  part  of  the  bam,  34  by  64  feet  in  size, 
with  large  doors  at  either  end  so  that  the  manure 
spreader  could  be  driven  thru  tt  whenever  the 
manure  was  hauled  out,  thus  being  handled  only 
once.  I  knew  of  the  experiment  the  Pennsyl- 
anla  State  College  carried  on  a  few  years  ago  with 
cows  in  an  open  shed,  so  thought  we  would  try 
the  enclosed  "shed"  for  our  cows.  In  a  later 
paragraph  relating  to  the  cows  the  success  of  the 
system  is  told.  Having  only  one  small  building 
in  which  not  more  than  four  hogs  could  be  kept, 
I  decided  to  try  the  steer  feeders'  plan  and  have 
hogs  following  cows.  Under  this  system  all  the 
three  brood  sows  received  was  skim  milk  and  what 
they  picked  from  the  droppings  and  the  coarse 
clover  stems  tbat  were  thrown  out  from  the  feed 
rack.  Our  fattening  hogs,  in  addition,  were  al- 
lowed access  to  the  shed  mentioned  above,  which 
was  arranged  so  that  the  brood  sows  could  not 
get  into  it.  We  kept  corn  in  it  all  the  time. 
Under  this  system  the  hogs  made  fine  gains  and 
when   five   months   of   age   all   we  sold   averaged 
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The  Open  Shed  Where  The  Cows  Are  Housed 


150  pounds  each.     I  know  it  is  considered  good 


January   19,    11-18. 

The  hired  help  problem  has  not  yet  struck  us 
as  bard  as  it  seems  to  have  struck  the  farmers  in 
other  sections.  Our  first  hand  was  a  college 
student  who  helped  us  thru  our  first  harvejt. 
Then  I  employed  a  young  fellow  who  stayed  with 
us  until  this  fall.  Then  he  heard  of  the  wages 
being  paid  in  the  steel  mills  of  Pittsburgh,  and  left 
us,  even  tho  we  paid  hira  |36  per  month  with 
board  and  washing  and  allowed  him  two  weeks 
with  full  pay  during  the  year.  I  was  sorry  he  had 
not  had  his  steel  mill  experience  before  he  came 
here,  for  I  heard  lately  that  he  las-ted  only  two 
weeks  In  it  and  quit.  By  the  time  he  paid  his 
board  and  expenses  he  had  very  little  left.  Now 
we  have  hired  a  young  fellow  from  town  who 
wants  to  learn  farming.  With  a  IHtle  more  ex- 
perience he  promises  to  become  a  good  hand.  But 
labor  Is  going  to  be  troublesome  at  the  best.  We 
must  use  what  we  can  get. 

By  keeping  watch  of  the  markets  we  have 
made  quite  a  saving  in  our  farm  purchases.  Last 
fall  we  bought  our  winter's  supply  of  dairy  feed 
Just  as  prices  were  starting  to  in- 
crease. The  highest  price  we  paid 
per  ton  for  any  of  it  was  $37.  Be- 
fore it  was  all  used  up  the  same  feed 
was  selling  for  $45  per  ton.  In  the 
same  way  we  saved  money  on  the 
purchase  of  binder  twine  and  fertil- 
izer. The  binder  twine  was  pur- 
chased last  winter  for  $13*per  hun- 
dred. This  summer,  when  It  was 
used,  the  same  twine  would  have 
cost  from  $20  to  $22  per  hundred. 
On  the  fertilizer,  $5  per  ton  was 
saved  by  buying  it  on  a  rising  mar- 
ket. 

The  main  Item  of  our  farm 
activities,  which  after  all  has 
already  told  whether  we  have 
made  a  success  or  failure  and 
whether  we  are  able  to  do  the 
same  in  the  future,  is  the  cows. 
Our  dairy  work  will  be  discussed 
in  our  next  issue. 


SUCCESS  WITH  VETCH  AND  RYE 
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Fig.  1. — Original  Field  Arrangement 


but  we  thought  it  most  economical  to  sell  them 
at  150  pounds. 

One  would  think  that  under  this  system  of 
keeping  cows  they  would  get  much  dirtier  than 
in  the  stanchions,  and  that  they  would  get  hog 
manure  on  them;  but  we  had  nc  such  trouble. 
By  bedding  the  enclosure  down  every  day  the 
cows  were  as  clean  all  winter  as  when  they  were 
on  pasture.  The  picture  of  them  shown  on  the 
first  page  was  taken  the  day  when  they  were 
turned  out  to  pasture.  Of  course  their  hair  got 
long,  for  one  of  the  two  large  doors  was  always 
open  except  in  extreme  cold  weather,  but  only 
once  when  the  thermometer  was  below  zero  for 
three  successive  days  could  we  notice  a  shrink- 
age in  the  milk  flow.  With  the  exercise  they  got 
none  of  them  had  trouble  calving  and  with  one 
exception  no  trouble  in  "Cleaning".  This  winter 
we  expect  to  continue  the  same  system  of  keeping 
the  cows  but  there  will  probably  be  no  hogs  for 
our  creamery  is  paying  SO  cents  per  hundred  for 
skim  milk,  which  I  believe  is  more  than  we  can 
make  from  hogs,  and  the  time  formerly  taken  in 
separating  will  be  used  for  some  other  purpose. 

Applying  Lime 

When  we  came  to  this  farm  I  believe  the 
owner  told  me  that  it  had  been  nearly  20  years 
since  any  lime  had  been  applied  to  any  of  the 
fields.  So  much  manure  had  been  used  in  that 
time  that,  if  one  were  to  judge  from  last  year's 
clover  crop,  not  much  lime  was  needed.  Believ- 
ing, however,  that  the  use  of  lime  would  pay,  we 
limed  all  the  land  in  wheat  last  winter  at  the 
rate  of  1.000  to  1,500  pounds  of  lump  lime  per 
acre.  Perhaps  this  was  not  the  ideal  time  to  apply 
It,  but  we  were  too  busily  engaged  at  other  work 
before  wheat  planting  time  to  apply  it  then.  To 
spread  it.  the  manure  spreader  was  adjusted  to 
spread  at  its  lowest  speed  or  five  loads  per  acre. 
The  bed  of  the  spreader  was  filled  with  straw 
and  the  lime  put  in  on  top  of  this.  With  the  use 
of  the  spreader  the  lime  could  be  spread  equally 
as  well  whether  very  dry  or  very  wet  and  sticky. 
Last  year  we  bought  all  the  lime  used  but  this 
year,  on  account  of  a  big  increase  in  price,  we 
have  started  a  kiln  here  on  the  farm. 


vania  Farmer  an  account  of  my  initial  effort  with 
hairy  vetch  and  rye.  I  think  I  told  them  of  the 
fact  that  we  again  seeded  the  same  piece  of 
ground  to  vetch  and  rye  after  disking  the  rye 
and  vetch  stubbles  in  the  fall  of  1916. 

We  seeded  the  1917  crop,  September  9,  1916. 
The  preceding  crop  was  seeded  September  25, 
1915.  We  find  that  early  sowing  pays  best.  All 
agricultural  experts  and  persons  who  have  made 
a  success  of  raising  it  concede  this  fact.    It  proved 
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to  be  true  In  our  case.    While  the  crop  was  not  all  the  young  vetch  to  such  an  extent  that  only  the    Seed    -J ■__ 

we  desired,  we  were  amply  rep.Md  for  our  efforts,  rye  matured.     Thus  far  the  demand  for  the  seed  ^^  ^^ 

We  seeded  some  better  ground   to  vetch   and   rye  has  been  too  great  to  allow  farmers  to  make  any       /"^f   f'^P^^'f    ;:,;;ilV  n^/aVre"  or' 45 

last  year  and  had  a  very  nice  stand  and  good  crop,  real  trials  In  growing  vetch  for  ^ay.   Pas  ure  or    The  yield  -^  ^^^^^^;f;i\n3^^,^:';;3,^,^, . , 

but  since  our  experiment  was  made  on  this  par-  green   manure.     Were  there  no  demand  for  tne 

ticular  three-acre  plot  we  shall  confine  it  on  ac-  seed  it  could  be  utilized  in  these  ways  so  as  to  in- 

count  of  its  extremely  Infertile  condition.  cur  no  loss.     When  we  first  seeded  vetch  and  rye. 

We  used  no  manure  and  only  a  little  fertilizer  the  venture  was  a  joke  of  the  neighborhood.     Now 

on  a  part  of  the  field  where  grass  would  not  catch  we    have    a    number    of    neighbors    who    ^ow    it. 

long  enough  for  the  fro3t  to  get  a  chance  at   it.  Criticism  has  given  way  to  something  better. 

Lime  had  been  applied  in  1015  at  the  rate  of  one-  While  it  is  a  profitable  crop,   no   matter  In    Total    profit    . 

half   ton   per   acre.      Really   no   fair   chance   was  what  angle  we  view  it,  we  would  say  that,  since    Profit  per  acre 

given  the  crop  for  before  we  seeded  it  to  vetch  wheat  has  a  fixed  price,  and  one  which  is  likely 

and  rve  In  1915.  we  could  not  raise  anything  on  to  hold  good  for  some  time,  and  considering  tho 

It      Then  taking  off  a  moderat<^  crop  in  1916  and  demand    for   wheat,   it    is   not   advisable   to   grow 

Immediately   reseeding   it   witha  H   applying  any-  vetch  and  rye  where  wheat  can  be  grown  success- 

thing  to  replenish  its  depleted  condition  does  not  fully.     Where  wheat  is  a  failure  vetch  and  rye 

look  like  a  fair  show.  We  knew  it.  but  we  wished  to  can  be  made  a  success. 

make  a  further  test.  We  knew  that  the  potash  and        We  are  not  satisfied  yet.     We  have  again  disked 

the  same  piece  this  fall  and  seeded  it  to  vetch  and 


bushels.     The  seed  sold  at  $3  per  bushel .  135.00 
Value   of   straw    for   bedding    20.00 

Total    value     $155  00 

Deducting   expenses    42.72 

$112.28 

37  42 

FALSE  ECONOMY 

Josh  Billings,  the  noted  humorist,  once  said: 
"There  is  certain  kinds  of  economy  that  don't  pay. 
Trying  to  straighten  crooked  pins  is  one  of  them  " 

There  are  farmers,  and  many  of  them,  who 
try  to  practice  economy  by  straightening  crooked 


nhosDhorous  supply   weer  at   a  minimum  but   we  the  same  piece  tnis  rail  anu  seeuea  ii  lu  v«lcu  auu  ir,  tu  y.a....^^  ^ ^.-^   ^.    .V     T  V\Z^.a     «r» 

figured  that  the  nilrogen  was  still  lower  in  quan-  rye,  applying  about  200  pounds  of  16  percent  acid  pins.      The  pins,    when   «-"j^  ?  ^^f  ^^-a 

mv     and   that   the   vetch   would   supply    its   own  phosphate    per    acre.      What    the   result,    will   be  good  and  serviceable,  but-here  s  the  po  nt      are 

nitr'orn  and   store  a  surplus  in  the  soil.   If  the  depends  much  upon  the  winter.     At  tnis  writing,  they  worth  the  time  and  :..:or  expended  on  them? 

blcter  a  were  present      We  needed  to  fear  noth-  November  20,  Its  appearance  is  as  good  as  the  best  The    farmer's    labor    possesses    a    value    and 

?ne  at  all  on  this  point  f^rwe  had  as  good  an  in-  wheat   fields.      We   are   optimistic   as  to   the   out-  whenever   the   labor   he   expends    is    worth    more 

ing  at  all  on  this  point  fcr     e  g  ^^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^   ^^^^^^^   ^^    ^^^^   ^^^^^^^       ^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  certainly   isn  t 


oculation   as  anyone   cou 

crop 

up  till  the  second  or  third  ye-r.     V.'e 

applied    no    bacteria    to    the    seed    or 

soil  In  the  fall  of   1916  and  had  an 

enormous     inoculation.        We     knew 

that  the  lime  which  had  bee:i  applied 

in   1915   would  reeise  much   potash, 

in  fact  more  for  the  second  crop  than 

for    the    first.      So    we    were    not    so 

short    on    anything    but    phosphorus. 

But  we  were  after  the  nitrogen,  and 

we  got  it.     The  lime  had  sweetened 

the   soil   so    that    the   bacteria   could 

work.     We  found  no  trouble  in  har- 
vesting    the     crop     with     a     binder. 

Many    object    to    growing   vetch    and 

rye,    giving    as    their    objection    the 

impossibility    of    cutting    it    with    a 

binder    because    c*    the    dense    inter- 
woven   mass    a   good    crop    produces. 

We   have   never  seen   any   which  we 

could   not   cut  with   the  binder,   and 

■„.^     Ko^.n     VioH     oTifl     QAPTi     some     veTV 

heavy   crops.      The   only   trouble   wo 

would    think    of    would    be    when    it 
lodges.       Any    grain    is    difficult    to 

handle   when   it   lodges. 

In   order  to  allow   you   to  judge 

for  yourself  as  to  the  merits  of  our 

experiment,   I  shall   give  a  crop  rec- 
ord   of    this    piece    for   the    past    two 

seasons.      (See   end   of   article.) 

The    seed    was   of    a    very   good 

quality,  averaging  from  20  percent 
to  30  percent  vetch.  By  consulting 
the  records  above,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  profit  Increased  about  100  per- 
cent. This  is  due  partly  to  a  better 
yield,  and  partly  to  an  advance  in  prices.  Fol- 
lowing are  a  few  reasons  for  the  Increased  yield. 

1. Vetch   thrives  only  when   the   necessary 

bacteria  are  present  to  promote  the  growth  of 
nodules  on  the  roots.  The  organisms  which 
live  on  the  roots  have  the  power  of  changing  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  into  nitrates  which  is  the  form 
in  which  plant  tubes  take  up  nitrogen.  All  inocu- 
lated legumes  do  the  same.  This  Is  what  we  mean 
by  saying  that  legumes  draw  nitrogen  from  the 
air  and  store  it  in  the  soil. 

2. — Vetch  has  immense  root  systems.  This 
aids  In  forming  humus  which  holds  soil  water. 
This  soil  is  deficient  in  humus  and  it  is  possible 
that  more  water  was  heKl  for  the  second  crop 
than  for  the  first. 

3. By  disking  wc   kept  the  stubbles  on   the 

surface  and  thus  forming  a  mulch  we  kept  it  from 
washing   and   excessive   heaving. 

4. — Since  any  legume  will  thrive  better  the 
second  year  than  the  first  on  the  same  ground, 
owing  to  the  bacteria  being  present  naturally,  we 
attribute  much  to  this  fact,  for  the  bacteria  surely 
were  there. 

Vetch  and  rye  make  a  fine  and  valuable  hay 
when  mown   at  the  proper  time. 


Many  time,  ..Vln-ocu.at.on  ,al.=  to  ,how    to  seed  to  Cover  next  spring  and  start  the  fle.d  in    practicing  econom..^    A  Jew  ^^^^^^^^  J^J^^ 

to  town  and  sold  It  for  tv,-o  dollars. 
The  trip  to  town  and  back  took  a 
whole  day.  Less  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  man's  home,  a  farmer  was 
giving  employment  to  all  the  teams 
he  could  get  at  $3.50  a  day.  It  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  economy  for 
this  man  to  let  his  pumpkins  rot  in 
the  field  and  worked  for  his  neigh- 
bor. 

All  farmers  do  work  for  which 
they  get  no  adequate  returns.  This 
is  true  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  seasons  and  other  factors  that 
infiuence  yields.  But,  whenever  a 
farmer  does  work — under  the  guise 
of  thrift — for  which  he  knows  he 
will  not  get  adequate  returns,  he  is 
not  practicing  economy. 

Economy  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  saving.  It  means  the  best  ap- 
piicaiion  of  one's  time  and  resources. 
If  a  certain  crop  isn't  worth  the 
time  and  labor  required  to  make  it, 
it  may  be  an  economy  to  let  it  rot  In 
the  field  and  go  to  work  on  some 
gainful    operation. 

Thriftiness  is  a  good  quality  for  a 
farmer  to  possess,  but  it  should  be 
born  in  mind  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  thrift — the  paying  kind  and 
the  losing  kind.  The  thrift  that 
does  not  pay  a  dividend  on  one's 
time  and  labor  should  be  locked  up 
in  the  wood-shed  and  kept  there. — 
A  Good  Winter  Job  In  Comfortable  Quarters  t.  Z.  Richey. 

our  four-year  rotation.     If  circumstances  permit  ' 

we  shall  acquaint  your  readers  with  the  outcome 
next  year. — Warner  E.  Farver.  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio. 

Crop  Record  for  1915-1916. 
Time    spent     with     team     in     preparation, 
sowing,  harvesting  and  threshing,  seven 


CHEAPER  LAND  PAYS  HIGHER  INTEREST 


Results  of  an  investigation  conducted  by  the 
Missouri  State  College  of  Agriculture  offer  some 
useful    suggestions    to   land    owners    and    renters 


«ow.uB.  ua.,..c...B .^' ».  "--"      ^^  ^^    ^^^,^  ^^^^.^^  jj^^.g  indicated  that  the  cheaper  and 

days  at  ^^.     •••,•••••' ••.• "         less   productive  land    is   more   often    rented    on    a 

st  of  threshing  35  bu.  at  4  cents 1.40    ____*'^__^ ^„_  .^^  ^,   .        .^,  _  ,  „,^^^  „^„_ 


Cost 

One  and  one-half  tons  lime    12.00 

Seed    800 

Fertilizer 

Bacteria  for  vetch 


3.00 
2.00 


Total    expenses    5   47.40 

The    yield    aveI'age:^    11    2-3    bushels    per 
acre,  or  3  5   bushels.      The  seed  sold   at 

$2.50  per  bushel;  value  of  seed    ?    S7 

Value   of   straw    for   bedding    17.50 


0 


Total   value    $105.00 

Deducting  expenses    47.40 


Total    profit     

Profit  per  acre   

Crop  Record  for  1916-1917 
For  a  hog  lot    Time   spent    in    preparation,    sowing,    bar- 


$ 


vesting       and       threshing       7U       days 

at  $3.50    *    26.25 


Fig.  2. — Farm  As  Rarran^-d 


it  Is  worth  trying.     We  have  found  hogs   to  be 

very  fond  of  It.     A  neighbor  who  had  a  very  nice 

piece  last  spring  allowed  his  pigs  to  roam  over  it    Cost  of  threshing  45  bushels  at  ..%c 

and  he  fotmd  to  his  surprise  that  they  picked  out    Fertilizer    


share  basis,  while  the  hig'i  priced  and  more  pro- 
ductive land  is  more  often  rented  for  cash  or  for 
a  share  of  the  crops  ana  cash  for  pasture  land. 
Land  rented  for  a  share  of  the  crops  neorly  alwavs 
brings  a  larger  rent  to  the  owner  than  land  rented 
under  any  other  system.  The  lowest  rate  is 
realized  from  cash  rental.  One  hundred  an !  • 
seventy-six  cash  rented  farms  paid  the  owners 
an  average  of  $3.50  per  acre  in  rent;  289  farms 
rented  for  a  share  of  the  crops  and  cash  for 
pasture  land  paid  the  ov.-ners  $4.90  per  acre:  383 
share  rented  farms  paid  an  average  of  $6.39  per 
acre.  In  paying  cash  rent  a  tenant  gets  the  land 
for  less  but  carries  a  risk  which  is  offset  on  share- 
rented  farms  by  the  h'rher  rent  rate.  The  sta- 
tistics show  that  a  c- sh  renter  could  afford  to 
lose  two  crops  in  five  ye  rs  and  still  pay  a  lower 
rent  rate  than  the  share  renter. 

The    cheaper    land    pays    a    higher    rate    of 
interest  than  the  higher  priced  land.     Land  worth 
$200    per   acre   or   more  paid   an    average   of   3.9 
47    percent  interest  under  all  systems  of  rental.     As 
4.00     the  land  decreases  in  value  the  interest  Increacp?. 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 

Grow  What  You  Can 

If  Necessary,  Can   JVhat  You  Grow 


„^..    lh"ngr.. 
bank    and 


What  George  Miller  is  doing  on  a  spurred  Gejrge  en  to  bl^ff?' 
small    farm   near  Richland,   N.   J.,   is  He    appliel    it    the    loci 
of  interest  to  all   farmers.      His   pol-  received   a   loan    wUh   v/h:ch   to   pur- 
icy  is  to  "grow  what  he  can  and  can  chase   a   much   larger   canning   outfit 
what   he  grows".  than  his  first  one.     He  al3o  installed 

Two  years  ago.   when   George   was  a    water    system    with    sn    overhead 
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tend  with  but  ha«  always  been  ready 
to  listen  to  advice  and  keep  going. 
He  still  believes  in  "growing  all  ho 
can  and  canning  all  he  growi." — ■ 
Robt.  D.  Maltby,  Director  Vocational 
Schools,    Atlantic   Co.,    N.   J. 


il 


STITCH  IN  TIME 


Enables  1  Man  to 
do  the  Work  of  4 
Men  and  12  Horses 

DOES  quicker  work.  Plows 
an  acre  an  hour  with 
three  14"  bottoms  set 
8"  deep  —  faster  than  4  men 
and  12  horses. 

Does  better  work.  Every  fur- 
row straight  as  a  surveyor's 
line,  and  of  even  depth. 

Does  cheaper  work.  No  wages 
to  pay,  no  feed  to  buy.  No  rest- 
ing, no  slewing  up.  An  even 
steady  flow  of  power  that  gets 
the  work  done  on  time. 

The  Huber  Light  Four  is  the 
ideal  power  unit.  In  the  5,000 
pound  class.  6- foot  turning  ra- 
dius. 1 2  h.  p.  at  the  draw-bar, 
25  h.p.  at  the  belt.  Road  speed 
2  3^  to  4  miles  an  hour.  4  Cylin- 
der Waukesha  Motor.  Does  not 
pack  the  ground  or  stall.  Bums 
gasoline,  kerosene  or  distillate. 

For  plowing,  threshing,  disc- 
ing, harrowing,  seeding,  buzzing 
wood,  filling  silo,  etc.,  etc.  An 
all  year  round  investment. 

Our  folder  "Doing  the  Impossible" 
shows  why  it  is  sn  economy  for  any 
mediuin  or  Isr^e  farm  to  hare  a  Huhcr 
Light  foot.  Also  describes  the  Huber 
in  detail.    Send  for  it  today. 

TME   HUBER    MFG.  COMPANY 
437  Center  St.  Marion.  Ohio 


The   Canner  Outfit. 

machinery    months    ahead    of    time. 


PATENTED 


You  can  go  any  distance  end  any 
place  in  your  Ford  in  comfort  if  you 
willj-quip  it  Avith  the 

"^      For 
Ford 

Shock  ilbsorber  cars 

It  makes  a  Ford  rid.-  ps  easily  «s  a9-.000 
car.  Gives  you  all  the  effect  of  the  expen- 
sive spring  conntT'ictirm  in  the  hij?  6,  b  and 
14  cylinder  litnousiDes.  Absorbs  every  jolt 
and  jar.  Prevents  rebound  aud  sid<>-*'ay. 
Made  of  chrome  vanadium  slei-l — lasts 
as  long  as  the  car.  Saves  ils  price  every 
year  in  greater  tire  milrnfTP,  reduced  up- 
keep and  decreased  coDsumption  of  gasoliae. 

10-Day  Free  Trial  Offer 

Writ*  today  for  Free  TrisI  Blank 
and  we  will  hkre   n  ■*!  of  Ha..|eni 
pat  on  your  Kor4  withmit  a    cont 
•f  ctpenM  t«  yna.     Try  <hrm  U 
day*.   Thvn  If  yon  are  willing  io 
d*  wllhnat  tfavm  thry  will  h«  rr-  / 
■i«T»d    withoat   charge.     Ovrr  i 
tOanOO  Mt*  In  ■(*.    Ae«*pt  thill 
•IT«r  and  •»«  tar  yaarnlf.  Writ*  I 
today— HOW, 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  loc'^ 

I>eP^    1 4  IndlauapalU,  I 


Order  Early 
A  train   running   on  -time  has   be- 
a  lad  of  eighteen,  he  was  persuaded    tank  and  a  small  gas  engine  to  do  the    come    an    exceivtlon.       .ill    kinds    of 
to     enter    the    County     Agricultural    pumping.      He  erected  an   open  she  1    traffic   are  congested.      The  writer  U 
School     at     Minotola.       This     school    in    which    to    work    and    house    h:s   speaking    from    exper'ence    when    ho 
teaches     vocational     agriculture     f^r    canning   outfit,    and    purchased    10,-   warns  farmers  to  order  all  seeds  and 
about    twenty    weeks    every    winter    000   tin  cans  and  took  an  option  on 
and    then    assists    the  student   in   his    6,000   more  to  be  delivered  in   July, 
farm    work    duWng    the    balance    of    The  entire  plant  cost  about   ?400  to 
the  year.     George  liked  farming  but    erect,     besides     the    labor    to    build, 
he  had  little  faith  in  "book  farming"    doing    all    the    work    in    the    winter, 
until    the   agricultural    teacher   stop-    outside    his    school    hours.      He    was 
ped    one   day   and    told    him    that    he    able  to  purchase  his  cans  for  $34   a 
was     not     fertilizing    properly.       He    thousand.      The    pr'ce    later   materi- 
agreed  to  follow  the  instructor's  ad-    ally   advanced,   which   indicates  that 
vice  on  a  few  rows  of  potatoes,  with    his  e^rly  contract  was  a  good  busi- 
the  result  that  those  particular  rows    ness  venture. 

produced  better,  larger  and  more  po-         The  v  rrk  on  the  farm  is  all  done 
tatoes    than    the    rest    of   the    patch,    by     George     with     the    help    of    his 
Aud   that  fall  George  entered  school,    mother,     the     father     still     working 
The   next   summer   he   planted   ac-    away  from  home.     George  is  e  great 
cording  to  a  system,  kept  an  accurate    reader    and    spends    his    evenings    at 
account  of  all   of  his  work  and   was    home  studying  and  working  out   his 
verv  much  disappointed  to  find  that    plana    which   toe    always    presents  ito 
he  wi'.s  not  getting  sufficient  returns    his    advisor    before    he    proceeds    to 
from    h"s    produce    to    pay    a    profit,    carry  them  out.     Mr.  Miller  has  in- 
Ile  derided  that  if  he  could  can  some    stalled    the    canning    outfit    only    to 
of  it  he  might  be  ab!e  to  turn  a  los.ing    can  what  he  can  grow  on   the  farm 
proposition   into   a   paying  one.      He    and    is    planning    his    crops    for    the 
immediately  looked  up  the  advertisers    future    with    that    pu'-pose    in    view, 
of  home  canners,  got  prices  and  pur-    He     believes     that     produce     canned    Gang   plows   ordered  ^nd   shipped   in 
chased  a  small  outfit  for  eleven  dol-    directly  from  the  field  is  better  than    September  arrived  late  In  November, 
lars.      That   summer,    with   the   help    factory  canned,  and  intends  to  grow    Angle  lugs  for  a  tractor  shipped  six 
of  his   mother   and   younger   brother    produce   of   a   high   quality    for  par-    weeks   ago    by   express   have   not   ar- 
and  sister,   he  canned  2,500   carts  of    ticular    trade.      Stores    have    already    rived.      Shipments  of  machinery  and 
tomatoes    and    1,500    cans    of    string    asked    for  contracts   on    his   season's    supplies   have    repeatedly   arrived    in 
beans.  output  as  a  result  of  the  quality  put    damaged  condition  so  that  rettirnin?j 

Before  going  further  it  should  be  up  last  summer.  The  accompanying  was  necessary,  causing  a  double  de- 
said  that  George  lives  on  a  small  illustrations  show  the  plant  and  some  lay.  There  is  no  exaggeration  when 
farm  of  15   acres,  abjut   12  acres  of   of  the  product.  I  say  it  is  not  too  soon  to  order  h-r- 

which    are    under    cultivation.      Mr.         This  last  fall  George  Miller  canned    vesting  machinery.     Orders  for  see  is 
and    Mrs.    Miller    bought    the    farm    2.700  cans  of  string  beans.  500  cans    placed   now   are   not   too  sure  of  1:-!- 
about  20  years  ago.  VN-hen  the  entire    of  peas,   .'OO  cans  of  sweet  corn  and    ing   completely   filled;    any   way,    the 
place    was   a    scrvb-oak    patch.      Mr.    2,500    cans    of    tomatoes.      The    ex-   sooner     the     seed      dealers     get     up 
Miller  wcr'red  far  a  few  years  c'ear-    tremely   dry  weather   during   August    against  their  problem  the  better  they 
ing    up    the    1  md    and    then    finding    did  considerable  damage  in  this  sec-   can  handle  the  situation. 
th.it  he  could  not  support  his  funilv    t'on.  thereby  practically  ruining  the        The   task    of   getting  repair  piec^i 
returned    to    the    city,    lea,ving    his    sweet  corn  and  reducing  his  field  of    for  machines  rushed  thru  is  at  pres- 
ent   exasperating;    for    instance,    the 
result    of    delay    in    getting    a    new 
casting    for    a    plow   tractor    at    corn 
planting  time  v/hen  each  day  can  be 
put  on  either  side  of  the  ledger  ac- 
cording    to     whether     the     machine 
works.        Every     dealer     should     bo 
urged    to   keep    in    stock    a    complete 
line  of  repair  parts.     The  astounding 
breakage   of   machinery   in   transpor- 
tation   is    due    to    ru?h    and    conges- 
tion  in   many   cases   and   to  criminal 
carelessness     of     railroad     employees 
entirely  too  often.     Let  us  hope  for  a 
better  day  of  railroad  service  in  the 
near    future,    but    precaution    is    the 
only     resort     now. — Wm.     J.     Watts, 
Clearfield  Co.,   Pa. 


THE  FARM  ICE  POND 


HAY 


Ship  '1  )   riio   ()l,|    lt<.ll:ilile    HoUKO 

Daniel  IMcCaffrey's  Sons 
623  625  Wabash  Bldi.,         Plt1sbur|h,  Pa. 


— G:o. 


fam"'-  m  tho  frrm  and 
them  wh.ii  he  could  froii  his  wrpre?. 
Gradually  more  land  was  c'e-^rel 
until  practically  all  of  the  land  was 


tl„l«„..,^r.   To  sell  paint.  v;irnls>i  and  rooflni,'  totlie 
Oaie.Sllien   (.cnaumor.      Write  Kxlav  while  the  lost 


territory  Is  open. 
o.'jll  Kticlld  Avenue. 


The  American  0\\  *  P:ilnt  Cn 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CAT  CdV/inVI  Wnnt^  tor  the  bc<>t  niirHerv 
OALtiOlVir  1-^ — onlHt  in  America.  PerslRtent 
men  carular(!><o.iimlsnlon'i  nald  weekly.  InveBtlaate 
A'Hreis   PKRRY  Nl'RSRRY  TO..    Rochester,  N.  V 


M 


cntion    Pennsylvania   Farmer 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Two    days*    work    each    week    will 
Wji'!;  Shed  Sliowing  Stove  For  Heat  ing  Water.  Canner  Hoist,  Saw.  Etc.    provide  a  supply  of  ice  on  nearly  any 

Hi":r  .^arm  farm,   and  every    farm   north  of  the 

freezing  line  should  have  It.  The 
onliinT  f*r'v.-'  bo'ns  and  tomatoes.  George  ice  i.^  more  than  a  luxury  for  making 
v.--'s  not  d's^ouraged  and  purchased  an  occasional  freezer  of  ice  cream  or 
no  barrels  of  pears  from  which  he  ex-  cold  lemonade.  It  Is  a  necessity  when 
pected  t.o  put  up  neirly  3.000  cans,  there  is  a  baby,  in  case  of  sickness 
fitted  for  cultivation,  the  last  h-^'f  He  also  had  cbout  three  acres  of  or  for  proper  economy  and  cleanli- 
being  dc.ne  by  George,  r.-h )  slopyiel  white  n-vy  beans  and  expected  to  ness  in  the  keeping  of  foods, 
school  when  l.'j  year.i  old.  P.r.t  the  try  his  hand  at  canning  pork  and  The  ice  may  be  secured,  where 
farm  did  not  pay  until  Ce'^r-o  sti'rte;!  le-'ns  during  the  winter.  It  is  doubt-  there  is  no  large  creek  or  river,  by 
to  school  and  lenrnpl  snmething  frl  If  there  is  another  boy  of  deepening  a  hole  In  a  small  stream, 
about  how  to  handle  the  pr.iblems  Georee's  age  in  the  state  of  New  Jer-  or,  lacking  that,  by  making  a  pond 
a   fai^ner  has   to   face.  sey   th-'t    has   worked    any   harder   to    for  the  purpose.     Be  careful  that  the 

The  success  of  the  venture  in  can-    bring  abotit  results  along  these  lines,    water  used   is  pure;    or  if   It   is  not, 

n<n5      Curing      the      past      summer    He  has  had  many  obstacles  to  con-    be  careful   that   none  of   the   ice   ii 

I  ,    1 1 1 1 1 ( 1 1  1 1 1 1  ••>••'•<'■  •    • 
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used  In  water,  for  drinking.  Use  ice 
made  from  water  you  would  not 
drink  only  for  cooling  things  Indi- 
rectly, thru  the  wall  of  a  can  or 
bucket  or  jar.  The  best  kind  of  ice 
is  t'hiat  m-ade  on  a  pond  fed  by  spring 
water  that  Is  dammed  back  but 
which  flows  constantly. 

The  making  of  a  pond  is  a  rather 
big  Job  it  attempted  by  hand  or  with 
horses,  but  may  be  made  compara- 
tively easy  by  blasting.  If  water 
covers  the  ground  or  fills  it  nearly  to 
the  surface,  all  that  Is  needed  is  to 
load  charges  within  a  foot  and  a  half 
or  so  of  one  another,  and  fire  them 
all  together  by  firing  the  central  one 
with  ordinary  cap  and  fuse.  R  Is 
important  to  fire  them  all  at  once, 
and  If  there  is  not  eno.ugh  water  in 
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the  same  and  find  that  I  can  do  the 
work  of  from  nine  to  twelve  horses, 
and  our  horses  are  good  ones.     After 
the  spring  crops  were  In  I  moved  a 
couple  of  buildings  with  the  tractor. 
It    worked    fine   on    this    as    I    could 
move  It  an  Inch  at  a  time.     When 
haying    started    I    made    two    stub 
tongues  for  the  mowers  and  hauled 
them.      Will   either   buy   bigger   ma- 
chines  this   year  or   draw    three.      I 
also  used  It  on  the  side-delivery  rake 
and  on  the  loader.      It   works  great 
as  It  is  absolutely  steady.     We  could 
not  get  a  tractor  Jiitch  to  haul  two 
binders.      I   used   it   on   the   rope  at 
the    hay    bam    and    found    tt    faster 
than    horses.      I    have    also    plowed 
and  Mted  beds  for  shrubs  and  graded 
a  roadside  and  the  roadway  leading 
to  It. 

On  from  10  to  15  gallons  of  gas 
I  can  do  as  much  in  10  ihours  -ae 
from  nine  to  twelve  horses  will  do 
in  plowing  or  fitting.  I  can  do  most 
anything  with  it  that  I  can  do  with 
horses  except  cultlvaite,  and  I  can 
do  that  when  crops  are  small.  When 
the  tractor  stands,  the  feed  bill  also 
stands.  We  are  so  well  pleased  that 
we  bought  a  second  outfit  this  fall. 
This  one  uses  either  gas  or  oil  and 
has  worked  fine  to  date.  I  think 
that  many  buy  too  small  a  tractor. 
We  built  a  silo  this  year  and  used 
a  neighbor's  large  sized  cutter.  We 
ran  about  eight  hours  a  day,  all  the 
cutter  would  take,  and  I  averaged 
about  12  gallons  of  gas  a  day.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  figure  the  extra 
work  a  man  can  do  with  It  In  a 
hurry-up  time,  as  It  does  not  have 
to  rest. — Orin  S.  Bacon,  Jr.,  Ontario 
Co.,   N.  Y. 


TURN  CROPS  INTO  MEAT 


Water  Tower  built  entirely  by 
Geo.    Miller. 

the  ground  to  make  this  possible  by 
transmitted  detonation,  then  an 
electric  blasting  cap  must  be  used  in 
all  the  charges.  If  the  blasting  is 
done  right  the  result  will  be  a  pond 
three  feet  deep  or  deeper,  which  will 
give  ample  room  for  the  saw  to  work. 
Excavations  up  to  20  feet  wide  can 
be  made  easily  by  blasting. 

To  store  the  ice.  a  pit  in  the 
ground  Is  excellent,  provided  there 
Is  a  tight  roof  over  it.  Blast  out 
the  excavation  as  you  would  the 
pond  or  ditch,  then  make  a  frame  of 
old  lumber  or  poles,  small  enough  to 
illow  a  space  of  a  foot  or  more  be- 
tween the  outside  of  the  frame  and 
the  walls  of  the  earth.  Line  this 
with  rye  straw  and  fill  with  saw- 
duet.  Rank  the  ice  closely  In  the 
center  of  the  space  inside  and  cover 
it  a  couple  of  feet  deep  with  sawdust. 
It  will  keep  all  summer.  If  you  can 
locate  the  ice  house  deep  under  the 
shade  of  evergreens,  on  the  north 
side  of  a  ihill  or  behind  buildings,  so 
muoh  the  better;  but  don't  place  it 
too  tar  away  from  the  residence. 
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Cereal  increases  of  1917  over  1916. 

Com.  bu 607,842,000 

Oats,  bu 328.722,000 

Barley,   bu 20,732.000 

Rye,    bu 3,661,000 


BlMBockUOrarAlU  have  a  aolidrainfOfcad  tack  taad  that  caot  rip;  a  aoM  deniiB  fly 
IMO  the  OTCtall.  aot  aowea  ooi   Blua  Backl*  Coat*  have  tha  ooo-bladlnc  laclaa  aia«^ 

Strong  -  for  -Work ! 

Blue  Buckle  OverAlls  do  the  same  fine,  unusual  job  for  farmers  they  do 
for  engineers  and  machinists.  They  certainly  make  a  long  stand  on  rough 
work — because  theyVe  made  toughest  where  strain  and  wear  hit  hardest! 

Measure  Blue  Buckle  OverAlls  point  for  point— materials  and  union 
workmanship  that  is  best.  You'll  quick  know  the  quality  and  wear-weight 
of  the  best  indigo  blue  denim.  A  try-on  proves  their  full-fashioned  loose-cue 
roominess  and  comfort.    Free-swing  is  allowed  for  every  work- movement  I 

Blue  Buckle 
OverAlls 

put  the  usual  overall  torment — R-I-P-S — right  out  of  commission.  For 
instance,  a  solid  reinforced  back  band  does  away  with  the  old  V-shaped  vent 
and  buckle  and  makes  ripping  out  of  the  question  !  Every  seam  is  so  stoutly 
stitched  that  they  are  guaranteed  not  to  rip.  Blue  Buckle  service-quality 
extends  ri<iht  through  to  real  brass  buttons,  pateui  snap  cliiiips  on  the 
**lifts,"  and  wear-proof  buckles  and  loops! 


TRACTOR    FOR    GENERAL    PUR- 
POSE  WORK 


Last  spring  we  bought  a  12-25, 
four-wheeled  tractor.  I  had  never 
run  an  engine  except  a  one-cylinder 
spray  outfit.  The  demonstrator 
stayed  a  day  and  when  he  left  he 
said:  "Give  her  oil,  gas  and  water, 
and  you  will  have  no  trouble."  He 
was  right.  Our  repair  bill  has  been 
very  small,  considering  a  green 
driver  in  his  first  season. 

I  have  plowed  every  kind  of  soil 
from  alfalfa  sod  on  heavy  clay  to 
light  sand;   have  also  used  it   to  fit 


Total  increases 965,957,000 

Will  farmers  breed  sows  now  for 
a  pig  crop  next  spring  large  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  hogs'  share  of  the 
big  1917  corn  yield?  With  the  first 
season  of  production  in  the  war  emer- 
gency showing  marked  Increases  in 
feedstuffs.  Federal  ofiScials  are  won- 
dering if  the  other  half  of  Agricul- 
ture's obligation — converting  the 
feeds  Into  meat  and  other  food  pro- 
ducts— can  be  met.  Upon  the  con- 
sumption of  the  1917  feed  crops  de- 
pends the  success  of  growing  greater 
crops  next  year.  Farmers  are  not 
likely  to  carry  out  proposed  increases 
in  1918  if  large  surpluses  of  the  1917 
harvest  remain  unfed  in  their  bins. 

Live  stock  make  tihe  corn  crop 
marketable.  Of  the  normal  crop  75 
to  80  percent  Is  fed  to  stock.  When 
the  yield  is  above  normal  a  still 
greater  proportion  musit  be  fed  in 
order  to  make  the  remainder  market- 
able at  a  profit.  The  V.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimates  that 
20  percent  of  the  corn  crop  will  be 
soft.  This  soft  corn  can  only  be 
used  for  live  stock.  The  increase  in 
cattle  feeding  in  the  corn  belt  can 
be  depended  upon  largely  to  take  care 
of  the  soft  corn  situation  in  the  states 
which  are  called  upon  for  an  increase 
in  pork  production.  It  Is  safe  to 
say,  department  officials  believe,  that 
there  will  still  be  an  abundance  of 
com  of  a  marketable  quality  to  meet 
the  usual  market  demands  and  insure 
reasonable  prices  for  corn  to  feeders 
who  must  purohase  grain. 


Buy  Blue  Buckles  with  the  same  man-to-man  confidence  the 
dealer  and  the  manufacturer  sell  them  to  you.  It's  an  even  trade, 
your  money  against  Blue  Buckles  every  work-day-in-the-week  ! 

Jobbers  OverAll  Co.;  Lynchburg,  Va. 

iMrgest  Manufacturers  of  Union  Made  OveraUs  in  the  World 
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WHY  NOT 

UTILIZE  YOUR 

^SPARE    TIME 

during  the  Winter  months,  when  ymi  possibly  litve 
some  leisure  moments  on  your  itands.  and  seU  our 
FertlKzers   In  your  locality* 

A  large,  plea.iant  and  profltable  .business  can  be 
worked  up  with  a  small  effort  on  your  part. 

We  will  o.'Olst  you.  if  you  wish,  not  only  by  under 
taking  an  advcrtblns  caropaltcn,  but  aUo  by  scndlDg 
one  of  our  representatives  to  help  you. 

Write  us  promptly  before  your  territory  Is  taken. 

The  Hubbard  Fertilizer  Company 

802-3-4-5-6  Keyser  Building 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Branch:   Sear  sport.  Me. 


[fertiuzersi 


liL  Cii 


[ORE 
lONEY 


for  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just   ask  us   for  new  . 
booklet.     Agent*  wanted. 

The  Robert  A.Wooldridge  Co. 

90e  FIDELITY     BUILDING 
BALTIMORE.  MD.  t7 

•  UVB'OtARV  OF  TMC 
AMCmCAH  Aal>ICULruKAI.CHEHieM.M. 


MOREWORKfrom 
YOUR  HORSES y 


Heavy  spring  work  takes  the  surplus  flesh  from 
the  horse.  His  collar  no  longer  fits.  His  neck 
and  shoulders  chafe  and  gall.  He 
can't  do  his  full  share  of  work  and  you 
lose  .noney.  Prevent  these  evils  by 
using  TAPATCX)  Pads. 

A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

Consisting  of  wire  staple,  reinforced 
with  felt  washer  (note  where  arrows 
point).  This  gives  the  hook  a  better 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off.   The 
weakest  point  is  made  strong  and 
life  of  pad  greatly  lengthened. 
Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  U«. 

Look  For  The  Pelt  Waaher. 
SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company 

GREENFIELD,  OHIO 

Canadian  Branch:    Chatham,  Ontario. 


TAP 


PADS 
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The  Fact-Packed  1918  Book 
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That  Points  the 
^Way  to  Good  Hatches 


Free 


Wl 


mm 


^ 


"■RITE  for  it  today.   It  is  a 

handsome  be  ,)k — one  that 

/will  interest  you  intensely.     One 

r  that  will  help  every  poultry  raiser  to  add  to 

r  hi"1nronie-to  increase  his  l.atches-to  as- 

r   sure  spletidid  hatches  of  sturdier  chicks.  One 

that  will  add  to  your  knowledKe  of  -enulne 

incubator  values-enable  you  to  know  posi- 

t  vely  what  to  expect  and  demand  In  the  Inco- 

-      batoryoubuy.   Write  for  U-read  it-andleara 

the  s»cret  of  the  fine  hatches  assured  to  users  ot 

X-RAY  Incubators 

Sent  Express  Prepaid  to  Practically  All  Points  l  Filimg 

Fill  the  biff  oil  tank  of  the  X-Ray  Incubator  just  once  during         0|| 

the  hatch      The  lamp's  flame  is  scientifically  adjusted  by  the  . 

X  Rav  Automatic  Trip.    The  flame  is  automatically  decreased  10  BH 

orfnc^reasfda^needeS^     No  wasted  heat-no  •'cooked"  eggs  £„|j^g 

— none  chilled.  ^       _       .    ^  ilM^Mk 

to  write  for  the  1918  X-Ray  Book  tonight. 


X-RAY  Brooders 


Built  this  year  with  famous  X-Ray 
Duplex    Heater,    as-    y^  >y^ 


|V     and  excessive  sunlight 

Free  1918  Book 
X-RAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Oept  84ADes  Moines,  la. 


suring  uniform  and 
properly  distributed 
heat.  Canopy  top 
that  protects 
the  chicks 
against 
draughts 
Write  for  oar 
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Poultry  Industry 
Revolutionized 
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Marvel 

Colony 

Brooder 

$17:50 

Coal  Burning,  Self  Rcftulatlnft. 

Super-Automatic    Check    Control. 

Exclusive  Patent  Features. 

The  MARVEL  is  guarantee!  to  prfonn 
better  aod  to  r.iise  mo-e  chicks  than  any 
otlier  Broo  Icr.  liie  sivin?  in  oTcrating  ex- 
pense. Will  bro-)!  5J  to  IM3  chicks  for  less 
than  6  ceiils  (kt  day.  Cuts  initial  cost  for 
eq|uii)nicnt  to  Ifssthanoiie  hiU.  Perfect  sat- 
isiartion  Ruaranteii  or  money  back  in  30 
(ia.Ns.  SenJ  (or  Circular  on  "Scientilio 
BrmjJinif." 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY 


304  Chestnut  St., 


PhUa.,  Pa 


('Hiii)urs  POLirm 


Eggs!  Eggs! 

You!  Mr. 
Poultry  Raiser 

want  the  largest  am- 
ount of  eggs  in. the 
shortest  possible  time. 

Let  Its  kelp    you   attain  this  result 

with 

Maurer's"Kwality"  ^::^ 

A  Trial  Will  Convince  You 

Write  for  prices  and  sample  today! 
Maurer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  P  365,        Newark,  N.  J. 


EUREKA 
Colony  Brooder 

$17.50   aOO  chick.)       (1000  chick.)  t21.50 

Has  corrugated  fire  pot,  is  self  regulating. 
Made  of  solid  cast  iron,  burns  hard  coal 
or  natural  gas  as  desired. 
I  make  this  brooder  myself.  1  know 
every  part  that  goes  in  to  it.  Useless  ex- 
pense, labor  and  parts  are  eliminated.  A 
guarantee — a  real  one — is  sold  w'th  every 
one.  You  try  it  30  days  a  nd  if  not  satis- 
factory return  it  to  mo  at  my  expense 
and  purchase  price  will  be  returned  same 
day.  No  strings  tied  to  a  guarantee  like 
that.   It  means  protection  for  you. 

Order    early    while    shipments    can€|)c 
made  quickly. 


IVrite  for  Booklet,  etc. 


James  R. 
Wotherspoon, 

243  N.  Front  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SELECTION  AND  CARE  OF  POUL- 
TRY BREEDING  STOCK 


Health  and  Vigor 
One  of  the  prime  essentials  in  poul- 
try  breeding   is   to   use   only  strong, 
vigorous,    healthy   stock.      It  is   only 
by  continuing  to  do  this  that  a  flock 
can    be    built    up    which    will    have 
strength    and    vigor   and    which    will 
produce  strong,    fertile   eggs,   strong 
chicks     capable     of     making     quick 
growth,    and    pullets    with    sufficient 
stamina     to     stand     the     strain     of 
heavy  egg  production.     The  appear- 
ance of  a  bird  is  not  always  a  sure 
indication    of    its   vigor,    but   appear- 
ance  and   action  taken   together   are 
a    fairly    reliable    basis    for    picking 
out  vigorous  birds.     The  comb,  face, 
and  wattles  should  have  good,  bright 
color;  the  eyes  should  be  bright  and 
fairly     prominent;      and     the     head 
should    be   comparatively    broad    and 
short,    not   long   and   snaky    or   crow 
headed.  The  bird  should  be  alert  and 
have  a  vigorous  carriage.      The  legs 
should  be  set  well  apart  and  strongly 
support  the  body,   with  no  tendency 
to    weakness   or  knock-kneed    condi- 
tion.    The  bone  as  seen  in  the  shanks 
should  be  strong,  and  not  too  fine  for 
the  breed.     Plumage  should  be  clean 
and  smooth.     Lack  of  condition  often 
accompanies  soiled,  roughened  plum- 
age.    Fowls  that  have  been  sick  but 
apparently  have  recovered  should  not 
be    used    for    breeding    if    it    can    be 
avoided. 

Purpose  of  the  Breeding 

In  selecting  stock  for  the  matings, 
the  purpose  of  the  breeding  should  be 
kept  clearly  in  mind.     If  the  desire 
is  to  produce  exhibition  stock,  birds 
should   be  selected   that   are  nearest 
the  standard   in   type   and  markings 
or  that   will   combine  their  qualities 
to  produce  offspring  most  nearly  ap- 
proaching the   standard.      If   the   de- 
sire is   to  produce  table  fowls,  birds 
that  have  a  body  shape  suitable  for 
carrying  an  abundance  of  meat  should 
be  selected  as  breeders.     They  should 
be    broad    and    deep    of    body,    have 
good   length   both  of  back   and   keel 
and    especially    a    broad    breast    well 
covered  with  meat.      If  the  desire  is 
to    produce    stock     for    eggs,     birds 
'should   be  chosen   as  far  as  possible 
that   are  good  egg  producers  or   are 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  good  egg 
producers 
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heaviest  type,  such  as  the  Brahmas, 
with  one  male.  Whore  the  breeding 
fowls  have  free  range  and  the  male 
is  strong  and  vigorous,  it  Is  possible 
to  obtain  fertile  eggs  from  a  consider- 
ably larger  flock  of  females.  A 
vigorous  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel  on 
free  range  should  give  good  fertility 
when  mated  to  20  to  25  females, 
while  a  Leghorn  male  under  the  same 
conditions  can  be  mated  successfully 
to  30  or  40  females.  If  eggs  tor 
hatching  are  desired  from  a  flock 
too  large  for  a  single  male  to  fertilize, 
two  or  more  males  can  be  run  with 
It  either  at  the  same  time  or  by 
alternating  the  malia  on  successive 
days. 


.^e  of  Breeding  Stock 

Pullets  or  hens,  cockerels  or  cocks 

can    be   used   in    the   breeding   flock. 

Hens,    however,    are   to   be   preferred 

to    pullets    because   *hey    lay    larger 


$ 


Sclbv  Service  S.ntisfies  gS-ISoKK 

cgtBS,  Peiina.   Potatoes   a  Btipolalty.    Keturns  day  Koods 
arcBolil.     \»k  for  our  market  letter.  pTrt. 

SKLBY  PHODUCK  CO..   PHIT..»DF.I.Pni A 

CHOICE  DRESSED  POUKTRV  tn  RorKl  clpmandl. 
Good  prices.  Old  reliable  J.  8.  TJ  A  LI  )I. KM  AN  * 
BRC,  •291S-2I  Market  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa^ 


Our   Best  Offer 

We  will  renew  vour  subicrintion  for  five 
years  for  only  $2.2S.  It  will  pav  you  to  re 
new  now  as  you  will  secure  full  credit  for  the 
entire  time  ordered  regardless  of  any  future 
advance  in  subscription  price. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

261-63  S.  3rd.  St.,   Phih,,  Pa. 


(O  95  Champion 

O'buys  140 -Egg 

Belle  City  Incubator 

The  Prize  WlnnlnftModel  with  Double  Walls 
of  Fibre  Board  -  HoiWaler  -Copper  Tank  -  Self 
RcRulator-Thermonieter  Holder-Deep  Nursery 

— sameaa  used  by  Uncle  

Samand  America'smost 
successful  Poultry  Rais* 
ers-that  has  led  the  field 
for  over  1 2  years — Over 
650,000  sales  to  date. 
When  ordered  with  my 
$5.25  Double  Walled- 
Hot  Water  —  Roomy 
140 -Chick  Brooder— 
Both  cost  only  912.95. 

Freight  Prepaid  gs^jl,-' 


jiaaa  Citj  or 
lUrln* 


J  Satisfaction  Guaranteed — Handiest  ma- 
Ichinea  —  Easy  to  run —  Biginrcsults.  Start 
learly  —  Order  Now  on  1,2,  3,  Months* 
iHome  Test  Plan  —  and  share  in  my 

$1000  Cash  Prizes 

Conditions  easy  to  RCt  bigcest  prize 
Or  write  today  for  my  big  Free  llook 
•'Hatching  Facts'*  —  it  tells  all. 
Willi  this  wonderful  hatchinR  outfit 
and  mycompletcftiiidebook  for  set- 
ting up  and  operating,  you  can  make 
_    a  bift  income.    Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

I  Belle  City  iMbbator  Co.,  Box  68   Racine,  Wit. 


Time  to  Mate 

Matlngs  Bould  be  made  at  least 
two  weeks  before  beginning  to  save 
eggs  for  hatching.  If  less  time  is  al- 
lowed, the  maximum  fertility  is  not 
likely  to  be  assured.  It  is  often  de- 
sirable to  mate  even  farther  ahead 
than  two  weeks  so  that  a  lev/  eggs 
can  be  incubated  for  five  or  six  days 
to  see  whether  they  are  fertile.  If 
these  eggs  are  not  fertile,  there  Is 
still  time  to  change  the  male  bird 
and  thus  insure  fertile  eggs  for  the 
earlier  hatches.  Matings  should  be 
made  not  later  than  February  1. 


Size  of  Matings 
The  breed  Influences  the  size  of 
the  matings.  Under  yarded  condi- 
tions it  is  usual  and  desirable  to  run 
from  12  to  15  females  of  the  lighter 
tvpe,  such  as  Leghorns,  from  10  to 
12  females  of  the  general-purpose 
type,  such  as  the  Plymouth  Rocks, 
I  and  from  eight  to  ten  females  of  the 


Good  Specimen— B.  P.  Rock 
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and  strqpger  chicks.  Yearling  and 
two-year-old  hens  are  to  be  preferred 
to  older  hens.  Any  birds,  either  male 
or  female,  that  have  proved  to  be 
especially  valuable  breeders  should  be 
retained  as  long  as  they  will  breed. 

Free  Range  for  Breeding  Stock 
If  possible,  the  breeding  stock 
should  have  free  range.  It  is  better  if 
this  be  provided  during  the  ent.re 
fall  and  winter  before  the  breeding 
season;  but  if  'this  be  not  possible, 
free  range  just  preceding  and  during 
the  breeding  season  will  be  of  great 
value.  Birds  on  free  range  will  give 
a  higher  fertility,  better  hatches,  and 
stronger  chicks. 

Maintaining   the   Fertility 

The     breeding     flock     should      be 
watched   to   see   that   the  fowls  keep 
in  condition.     Examine  the  birds  and 
houses   to  see  that   they   are  not  in- 
fested with  lice  or  mites.     If  the  birds 
are    overrun    with    either    of    these 
pests,   the    fertility    will    be    affected 
seriously  or  totally  destroyed.     Care 
must   be   used   to  see  that    the   male 
does    not    get    his    comb    or    wattles 
frosted.     If  these  are  frozen   to   any 
extent,    his    ability   to    fertilize   eggs 
will    be    impaired    and    will    not    be 
recovered   for  several   weeks.      When 
the   weather   is  very   cold  the  males 
Intended     for     breeding     should     be 
placed  In  a  box  or  crate  partly  cov- 
ered with  a  bag  or  cloth  to  prevent 
freezing  of  the  comb  or  wattles.     It 
is  also  well  to  examine  the  male  oc- 
casionally  and   see   that   his   crop    is 
full    and    that    he    is    not    growing 
thin.     Sometimes  the  male  Is  so  gal- 
lant that   he  allows  the  hens  to   eat 
all  the  food,  with  the  result  that  he 
soon   gets  out  of  condition.     If   this 
hp.ppens,    the    male   must    be   caught. 
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up  at  least  once  a  day  and  feij  separ- 
ately froiu  the  hens. 

Feeding  the  Breeding  Stock 
The  breeders  mitst  be  fed  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition  and  at  the 
same  time  to  produce  eggs.  Any 
good  ration  fed  to  layers  Is  suitable 
for  this  purpose,  but  it  should  not 
be  extremely  forcing,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  should  not  have  an  ex- 
tremely large  proportion  of  beef 
scrap.  The  birds  should  be  in  good 
flesh  buit  not  allowed  to  become  ex- 
cessively fat.  All  whole  or  cracked 
grain  should  be  fed  in  the  litter  so  as 
to  make  the  fowls  exercise  by  scratch- 
ing for  it.  Unless  the  flock  has  ac- 
cess to  some  natural  supply  of  green 
feed,  which  is  not  likely  during  and 
preceding  the  breeding  season,  it 
must  be  fed  some  of  this  material 
In   the   form   of   sprouted   oats,    cab- 


Tennsylvania  Farmer 
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A  Poultryman  in  ttie  Making 

bage,  mangels,  or  cut  clover  or  al- 
falfa.— U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. 


RATION  FOR  LAYING  HENS 


Standard  War  Poultry  Ration 
adopted  by  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey  and  New  York 
(Cornell). 

The  Government  has  recently  is- 
sued a  regulation  prohibiting  the  use 
of  more  than  10  percent  of  any  grade 
of  wheat  in  rations  for  feeding  poul- 
try. To  meet  this  requirement  and 
at  the  same  time  observe  the  funda- 
mentals for  poultry  rations,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Poultry  Depart- 
ments of  several  eastern  colleges 
adopted  the  following  ration: 

Grain. — 500  pounds  cracked  corn, 
with  a  variation  of  400-600  pounds. 
100  pounds  feed  wheat,  w^Ith  no  vari- 
ation. 200  pottnds  barley,  with  vari- 
ation of  100-300  pounds.  200  pounds 
heavy  oats,  with  variation  of  100- 
300   pounds. 

The  scratch  grain  to  contain  not 
less  than  10  percent  protein,  68  per- 
cent carbohydrates  and  four  percent 
fat,  and  not  more  than  flve  percent 
fiber. 

Mash. — 100  pounds  wheat  bran. 
100  pounds  middlings.  100  pounds 
corn  meal,  corn  feed  meal  or  hominy. 
100  pounds  gluten  food.  100  pounds 
ground  heavy  oats.  100  pounds  meat 
scrap. 

The  mash  must  contain  not  less 
than  20  percent  protein.  68  percent 
carbohydrate  and  five  percent  fat  and 
n'\t  more  than  seven  percent  fiber. 


Meat  scrap  should  be  fed  as  long  as 
it  is  obtainable  or  skim  milk  orr 
buttermllk  used  as  a  substitute. 

Feeding  Methods  and  Practice 
Amount. — Feed  according  to  the 
appetite  of  the  birds;  no  definite  rule 
can  be  given.  Feed  scantily  of  grain 
in  the  morning  and  give  all  the  grain 
they  will  eat  in  the  afternoon  in  time 
to  find  it  before  dark.  There  should 
be  no  grain  in  the  litter  at  noon; 
when  found,  it  Indicates  feeding  too 
much  In  the  morning. 

The  mash  is  fed  dry  in  hoppers 
open  all  day. 

In  general,  feed  by  weight  about 
equal  parts  of  grain  and  mash. 

Litter. — Induce  exercise  by  feeding 
all  grain  in  dry.  clean,  straw  litter, 
six  to  eight  inches  deep.  The  com- 
mon straws,  in  their  order  of  de- 
sirability, are  wheat,  oat,  barley, 
rye  and  buckwheat;  shredded  or  cut 
corn  stalks,  shavings  or  leaves  may 
be  used  where  straw  is  not  available. 
All  feed  and  litter  should  be  strictly 
sweet,  clean  and  free  from  mustlness, 
mold  or  decay.  Serious  losses  fre- 
quently occur  from  these  sources  due 
to  spores  which  may  develop  into 
fungus  molds  in  the  lungs  or  Intes- 
tines. 

Green  Feed. — A  green  range  of  al- 
falfa, clover  or  grass  furnishes  the 
Ideal  condition.  When  these  are  not 
available  it  Is  necessary  to  give  the 
birds  some  kind  of  succulent  food. 
Mangle  beets,  cabbage,  sprouted  oats 
or  green  clover  are  usually  considered 
the  best  green  feeds.  If  these  are 
not  obtainable,  apples. and  potatoes 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ra- 
tion. Feed  at  noon  in  such  amounts 
as  the  birds  will  clean  up  before 
night.  This  will  require  about  25 
to  30  pounds  per  week  for  100  hens. 
Decayed  or  frozen  feeds  should  not 
be  used  as  they  are  a  common  source 
of  digestive  disorders. 

Grit  and  Oyster  Shell. — Hard, 
sharp  grit  Is  necessary  for  grinding 
feed;  oyster  shells  to  supply  lime  for 
egg  shells.  Neither  will  replace  the 
other. 

Water. — One  dozen  eggs  contain 
about  one  pint  of  water.  Clean, 
fresh,  pure  water  should  be  kept 
constantly  before  the  hens  and  should 
be  renewed  at  least  once  daily. 

Moist  Mash. — Recommended  only 
to  hasten  the  development  of  late 
hatched  pullets  or  to  help  in  keeping 
up  egg  production  of  hens  In  late 
summer,  especially  those  which  are 
not  to  be  used  for  breeders  the  fol- 
lowing  spring. 

Wheat  screenings  are  often  loaded 
with  weed  seeds  and  dirt,  but  good 
screenings  may  be  used  if  the  price 
is  low  enough. 

Mustlness  in  feed  wheat,  wheat 
screenings  or  any  feed  may  be  de- 
tected by  taste  or  odor.  The  odor 
is  made  more  apparent  by  the  appli- 
cation of  moist  heat.  Hold  the  sample 
in  the  closed  hand  for  a  few  min- 
utes or  pour  hot  water  on  the  sample. 
Musty  feeds  are  dangerous.  (See 
Litter). 

Buttermilk  or  skimmed  milk  may 
be  used  in  place  of  meat  scrap,  al- 
lowing 12  to  14  quarts  per  100  hens 
per  day. 

Green  cut  bone  is  a  very  stimu- 
lating feed  and  should  be  used  with 
care.  It  is  not  safe  to  feed  unless 
It  fe  fresh.  If  fed  In  amounts  of 
about  one-half  ounce  per  hen  per 
day.  It  may  be  used  to  replace  half 
of  the  meat  scrap. 

Clover  chaff,  either  dry  or  steamed, 
is  relished  by  the  hens  and  may  be 
advantageously  used  to  add  variety 
to  the  ration. 


'AA: 


^;AA 


The  Day 
for  Fertilizers 


The  Breeders  Gazette  of  Nov,  1  says: 

"There  never  was  a  day  when  ferti- 
lizers would  do  so  much  good  on  the 
lands  of  this  country  as  during  this  war. 
We  need  still  greater  yields.  Fertilizers 
produce  them  without  causing  much 
extra  work  excepting  to  harvest  the  in- 
creased crops.  With  the  scarcity  of  farm 
labor  it  is  difficult  to  increase  the  acreage 
of  land  which  any  farmer  can  operate 
next  season.  With  the  high  prices 
prevailing  for  crops  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  profit  on  the  fertilizers  used  even  on 
ordinary  grain  crops." 

Practically  every  farmer  realizes  the  truth 
of  this.  Hired  help  can  get  more  per  acre  from 
land  that  is  well  fertilized.  A  bushel  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats  or  potatoes  now  buys  more  fertilizer 
than  ever  before. 

A- AC-  FERTILIZERS 

produce  more  fodder,  hay  and  grain;  the 
farmer  can  keep  more  stock  to  make  more  ma- 
nure; and  he  is  using  the  fertilizers.  They  pay 
him.  We  onlv  \\  ish  we  could  produce  more  of 
them.  In  view  of  the  abnormal  war  conditions, 
our  friends  must  get  their  orders  in  early  and 
bear  with  us  in  patience  if  delivery  is  late;  for 
there  never  was  a  time  when  every  condition 
affecting  the  fertilizer  trade  was  so  much  upset 
'  as  right  now.  Don't  drive  home  an  empty 
tvagon.     Order  early. 

If  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one.  Write  ns  for 
agent's  name  or  adi  for  an  agency  yemrteif.  It  is  paying  50.000  others. 
Why  not  yonT 


'>-^-\»-..;^.V; 


READ  THIS  BOOK 


No  matter  how  many  other  boolcs  abOMt  ferti- 
lizer you  have  read,  retul  this  one.  It  it  a  new  and 
different  BooIl.  There  isn't  any  advice  in  it  for  one 
thing.  Probably  you  have  about  all  the  advice  you 
need  already.  This  is  just  a  common  sense  boolc 
You  will  read  it  and  say:  "That's  sol  Why 
iiaven't  I  thought  of  that  before.  **  If  you  are  using 
fertilizers  you  are  probably  making  money  witfi 
them,  but  ore  yon  making  enonghf  How  do  yoa 
know?  By  making  little  changes  here  and  there,  as  you  tome- 
times  shift  your  farm  labor  and  teams,  perhaps  you  can  nuk* 
more     This  boolc  may  help  you. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON 


Send  m*  "HowtoMah*  Money  with  fertilisiers." 

use tons  offerttUxer  this  season. 

My  Name „ , 

My  Post  Office  Address 

My  County...^ „ State 

My  Crops  for  1918 


T^^  American  Agricultural  Chemical  0>« 

SECRETARY'S  OFFICE 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


4. 


A  A 


The  Compinjr  miioeaint  to  Aericullurtl  Service  Buret* 
conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  (for  tnany  yetri  Director  oi 
Ibe  Rhode  liland  State  Experiment  Statirn),  whose  Crop 
Bullclioti  aervicct  and  advice  are  tree  to  all  (armera. 

W0  sUp  from  60  difrrtnt  etnttn  tast  of  tkt  MiuissifiH.     This  m 
food  sfTvii*  for  yen  teht'mtr  you  l$v*. 


A  A 


-  ---'^-'-  f    n  iir^riti  Mit 


-^^"  .^  -  .       ■-»  _  January  19,  1913. 

^—68  Venn^ytvanta  Farmer 

P,  r-»  become  a  demand,  was  not  a  "gouge,"  but  a  deter-  what  he  is  doing  and  what  he  plans  to  do      We  . 

Ptin^nlDntlin     Farmer        ^mned   effort    to    protect   the    dairy    industry   and  believe  that  he  typifies  the  general  farmer  mind  He 

ClllloyiUUtUU     I    U,lin%:^l         p^g^g^t  its  destruction.     The  dairymen  presented  is   not   mmimizing  any  of  his   troubles.      He  has 

the  truth  in  indisputable  figures. 


Ettkblithed   1880.  Publiihed  Every  Saturday 

Entered  as  second  clus  matter  at  the  Philadelphia  PostoHice. 


THE  LAWRENCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


M.  J.  LAWRENCE.  Prcv^ldent 
M.L.LAWRENCE.   VIee-ITee. 

NEFF  LAING,      Maaager 
A.  J.  ANDERSON,   Editor 


F.  H.  NANCE.  Secretary 

P.  T.  LAWRiSNCK,  Treasurer 

R.  P.  K ESTER.  Associate  Editor 

HARRIET  MASON,  Hotuebold  Editor 


gauged  them  carefully  and  as  accurately  as  condi- 
tions will  permit,  and  he  is  preparing  to  go  ahead 

and  make  the  best  of  conditions  as  they  are.  So 
will  most  farmers,  and  the  results  will  be  meas- 
ured in  the  crops  of  the  coming  season. 


We  would   not  infer  that  farmers   should  be 


GENERAL  OFFICE  ) 


261-2S3  South  3rcl  St. 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Branch  OflJces  for  Advertlslug  only: 


The  growing  supervision  of  all  business  af- 
fecting the  public  welfare  increases  the  demand  for 
accurate  cost  records.  The  farmer  has  more  to 
gain  from  publicity  of  such  accounts  than  any 
other  producer.     He  must  know  what  it  costs  him 

to  grow  his  crops  and  his  livestock  and  how  much    indifferent  to  unjust  conditions,  or  that  they  should 
it  costs  to  manufacture  his  by-products  if  he  is  to    supinely  submit  to  inequalities  because  of  the  duties 
Cleveland  o       101 1  Oregon  Ave.  I  New  York  City.     381  Fourth  Ave.    producc  to  best  advantage.     And  he  must  be  able    laid  upon  them.    There  are  errors  in  our  economic 
cbica,o.  ni..  ■         Conway  Bidg.  |  Detroit.  Mich..  39  congrees  at.  w     ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  production  if  he  is  to  secure  the    life   that   are    making   the   present   tasks   harder. 
TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  consideration  on  the  markets  that  is  accorded  other    There  li,ave  been  and  still  are  unjust  burdens  laid 

Five  yeaw.  260  Copies  to  ur.e  Person.  $2.25.  producers.     Following  its  early  policy,  the  Inter-    upon  the  farmer  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledfjf'^ 

» Year*.  158  Copies  '*  "  I "  ^^'*'*' '°2^6^co'tea  ""40    State  Milk  Producers'  Association  is  preparing  to    of  the  farmers' conditions.   These  must  be  remedied 

'Te^'t^y^ran  postomceorexprismoTero^^^  Continue  and  enlarge  its  activity  as  a  bureau  of    if  the  farms  are  to  do  their  full  duty  in  this  war, 

Address  au  communicauons  to.^and^make^aUj^emiuMces  payable  to    j^foj-jn^tion.     It  will  gather  from  its  members  all    and  they  must  be  remedied  primarily  thru  the  con- 

The  Lawrence  Publishing   ompany^ ...  ^^  ^^^  information  possible  Oil  milk  production  costs,    structive  action  of  the  farmers  themselves.     But 

RATES  OF  ADVERTISING  j^  ^ji|  welcomc  authentic  reports  from  its  members    they  will  be  worked  out  more  effectively  and  more 

.  ''^Ta"  i''n"r^on*"ToXmirm%°n\o^V^^^^^  No    at  all  times,  and  will  endeavor  to  supply  the  mem-    certainly  thru  unity  of  purpose  to  do  full  duty  by 

deceptive.  Immoral  or  ^windiM.g  advertisements  inserted  at  any  price     ^      Yi\T,  with  needed  information  on  feeds  and  Other    ourselves  and  our  nation  in  time  of  great  n>^ed  than 

^-"^^'^=^"'^^^^-'-"'~-^— ^^^^  dairy  supplies.    Members  will  do  we«  to  make  this 

an  important  feature  of  the  Association  service. 

te     na     ^ 

Since  the  publication  of  the  article  on 

Helping     "War-Time  Problems  on  the  Farm,"  by 

Pete  Pete,  in  our  issue  of  December  29,  we 

have  received  many  letters  commenting 

on   plans   and  suggestions  offered.     These  letters 

show    a    divergence   of    opinions    and    plans   that 

shows,  first,  that  farmers  are  giving  serious  study 

to  the  work  of  the  coming  summer.     Manv  express  ^i^hdrawn^from'the"  industries,'  since"  the    work 

appreciation  of  suggestions  that  will  be  helpful  to  ^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 

them.     Some  frankly  disagree  and  admit  that  they  ^^^^^  remaining.     In  addition  to  this,  the  occupa- 

are  not  as  hopeful  of  results  and  not  as  confident  ^.^^   ^^  ^   ^^^.^^   demands  greater   supplies  than 

of  their  ability  to  solve  alx  of  their  problems  as  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  ^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^.^j  j.^^      p^^. 

Pete  appeared  to  be.     And  some  strongly  intimate  ^.j^^^^  reasons,  productive  enterprises  are  short  of 

that    they   believe    the    article    to   be    written    by  sufficient  labor,  and  owners  are  frantically  bidding 

Between  the  question  of  short    the  editors,   or   some   one  closely   associated   \vith  against  each  other  in  the  labor  market.     So  great 

labor  supply  and  the  u-gent     the    editorial     office,     and     therefore     not       sure  ^re  the  demands  of  the  government  that  there  is 


'  s"!!!;'^"!^^ t'es'  arc  m.-»"de '  f ofllve  stock  advertising.    Complete  Informa- 
tion furnished  upon  request. 

Member  Standard  Farm  Paper  Association  and  Audit  Bureau  ..f 
Circulations 
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in    destructive   criticism    that   leads   nowhere   ar<l 
accomplishes  no  good. 


The  Industries 
and  the  Army 


Up  to  date,  about  l,300,00f> 
men  have  joined  the  colors 
Next  month  387,000  more  will 
be  called.  With  these  facts  in 
mind  we  can  easily  understand  why  man-power  is 
at  such  a  premium.  From  a  productive  point  of 
view  it  is  the  same  as  if  double  this  number  were 


Intensiveness  vs 
Extensiveness 


and     therefore     not 

rdTice^/gover'nment  officials  enough"    farmers.       We    feel    genuinely    flattered  ^^j^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^ly  controlling  the  labor  of  productive 

to    plant    more    extensively,  by    the    latter    class;    but,    much    as    we    would  enterprises,  but  the  investment  of  capital  as  well, 

manv  farmers  are  in  a  quandary  as  to  how  to  act  Hke  to  claim  credit  for  the  good,  sound  and  practical  g^  that  each  may  most  effectively  aid  in  the  pro- 

and  how  much  to  plant.     There  is  a  genuine  desire  farm    doctrine   advanced   in   the   article,   we   must  Auction  of  war  necessities. 

„„  .he  part  of  ,a.™rs  in  .enera,  to  do  the^be-  d  ^a™.^he  -t^^-''  -^^^  -  ^^^^^.  ,  ^T.,r.  1,  „o  way  of  deciding  which  industry  i, 
most  possible.  But  whether  that  can  be  accom  ^^^  ^.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  doubters  that  he  is  a  real  relatively  most  important  as  regards  success  in  war. 
plished  by  planting  more  acres,  or  by  using  tne  .i.  .  ,  •  *•  ; «ri,o+  i,^  «^«o,.Voc  on/l  Insofar  as  the  maintenance  of  human  life  is  con- 
available  labor  in  intensive  farming,  is  the  ques-  farmer,  that  he  is  practicing  what  he  preaches  and  .^  ^^^^  importance,  and.  of  course. 
7.  .  J  1.  i.  that  he  is  making  good  on  the  farm.  ,  ,.  ,-,.  ^  ,  t>  ,.  v  u- 
tion  in  debate.                                                                                                              ,     ,       ,                .,  only  live  soldiers  are  useful.    But  even  live  soldiers 

In  the  great  majority  ot  cases  we  go  not  oe-  ^ "j   -« -— ,  ""." *",  "    *  are  ot  little  value  in  tnis  war  unless  tney,  togetner 

lieve  that  the  degree  of  intensity  observed  is  great  tion  the  judgment  cf  a  brother  farmer  who  speaks  ^.^^  ^^^^^  supplies,  can  be  transported  across  the 

enouffh  to  warrant  any  reduction  for  most  profit-  optimistically    of   his    next   year  s   work     or    who  ^^^     ^^^    ^^.^    requires    great   numbers    of   ships, 

able  results      Under  average  conditions  we  believe  approaches  it  with  confidence?     Only  a  few  of  the  y^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  effective  unless  they 

that  the  farmer  with  a  given  amount  of  labor  who  letters  received  expressed  this  attitude,  but  enough  j^^^^  munitions  of  war.  hence  the  manufacture  of 

is  debating  whether  he  shall   plant  ten   acres  of  to  raise  the  question.     The  American  farmers  are  ^^^^^  supplies  must  run  at  full  blast.     Since  all 

com  and  cultivate  them  as  usual,  or  whether  he  facing  the  most  complex  situation  that  they  have  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  industries  are  absolutely  necessary, 

would  do  better  by  himselfiand  the  nation  to  spread  known  in  many  years.     Every  article  they  have  to  ^^^^  important  thing  to  do  is  to  see  that  each  is 

the  same  labor  over  fifteen  acres,  will  do  better  to  buy  for  the  maintenance  of  the  home  or  the  farm  ^^intaing^  ^^  ^j.^  highest  state  of  productivity,  and 

plant  ten.  '^  ^1^^*"  P"^?;,  ^^""^      1      '  '*1J^     '"^'^'''TfTr^'    this  revolves  around  the  problem  of  maintaining  a 

Of  course,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  possibilities  of    ^s   feeds,   fertilizers,   seeds,   machinery   and   farm    ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^      j^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 

profitable  intensive  culture,  but  that  limit  is  seldom  implements,  are  not  only  high  in  price  but  they  are  ^j^.^^  j^  ^^^  ^^  necessary  to  suspend  those  lines 

reached  in  this  country.    The  average  farmer  har-  difficult  to  get.    The  farm  labor  supply  is  so  short  ^^j^j^  produce  non-essentials  and  direct  the  labor 

rows  and  cultivates  too  little  rather  than  too  much,  and  the  prevailing  wages  are  so  high  that  help  is  ^^^  ^^p.^^,  j^^  essential  industries. 

He  also  applies  the  minimum  amount  of  fertilizer,  out  of  the  question  with  many.     Current  market  „    ,    r  .^    i     .  a     r.            .v.    ^     A 

and  gives  the  minimum  of  attention  to  seed  selection  prices   on   farm   products,   while  higher   generally  As  to  the  effect  of  the  last  draft  upon  the  lead- 

and  variety  adaptation.     For  these  reasons  we  be-  than  in  previous  years,  do  not  encourage  the  invest-  mg  industries,  the  following  table  from  the  report 

lieve  that  the  greatest  service  can  be  rendered  and  ments  necessary  to  do  all  that  some  would  like  to  of  Provost-Marshal  Crowder  is  interesting: 

the  greatest  profit  made  by  maintaining  present  do,  or  even  to  insure  a  profit  on  all  that  can  be 

standards,  and  even  raising  them  if  the  labor  supply  done.     And  perhaps  most  discouraging  of  all,  the  j^^ustry 

will    warrant,   rather   than   to   spread   over   more  Public  mind,  as  reflected  in  the  city  press  and  m    Agriculture   

acres  at  the  expense  of  thoroness.  the  attitude  of  some  of  our  public  officials,  seems    ^^^^  ^.^^^ 

^      ^      ^  wholly  Ignorant  of  and  indifferent  to  the  serious  ^^^^^-^^  industries 

The  best  weapon  the  dairymen  have  had  Problems  of  the  farms.  Clothing  industries 

in  fighting  for  their  rights  in  the  milk  These  are  the  discouragements,  the  causes  of    Food  industries 

market  has  been  records  of  the  cost  of  pessimism.     But  most  of  the  other  essential  indus-    steel  mills 

production.      The  Interstate  Milk   Pro-  tries  are  confronted  with  much  the  same  problems.    Shipbuilding    

ducers'   Association  recognized  this  fact  from  the  Nothing  is  normal,  and  all  are  feeling  the  effects  Paper  and  printing 

first,    and    it    has    continued    its   efforts    for    price  of  the  war  preparation.     And  this  war  is  as  much  a  Steam  railroads   . . 

improvement  on  this  basis.  It  has  shown  what  prices  contest  between  the  American  farmer  and  the  Ger- 

are  actually   needed  to  pav  the  cost  of  producing  man  farmer  as  it  is  a  conflict  between  the  soldiers 

milk  and  keep  the  dairv  industry  alive.     The  first  of  the  two  nations.     Food,  clothing,  munitions  and 

public    hearing   on    the    Philadelphia    milk    market  ships   to   transport   them   are   as   essential    as   sol- 
situation    showed    the    value   of   authentic    figures. 


Cost 
Records 


No. 

Total  called 

Pet. 

engaged 

to  service 

called 

13.843,518 

205,731 

1.5 

600,148 

18.710 

3.1 

2.878,729 

57,970 

2 

754.062 

7,370 

1.1 

396,510 

11.687 

3 

373.701 

22,068 

5.1 

62.071 

2,628 

4 

507,767 

6,425 

1.2 

1,236,867 

21.557 

1.7 

— Table^from  Christian  Work  (Jan.  12). 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  men  who  en- 
listed, and  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 


There  was  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  peo- 
ple interested  in  that  hearing  hoped  to  make  it  a 
"whitewa.shing"  investigation.  Thev  hoped  to  sat- 
isfy the  public.  But  when  the  Interstate  Associa- 
tion called  in  its  members,  and  these  members  read 


diers,  and  the  classes  producinqr  these  commodities  from  each  industry  volunteered.  While  these  fig- 
will  be  as  active  combatants  for  the  next  two  years,  ures  show  that  agriculture  has  been  affected  less 
or  until  the  war  is  over,  as  the  men  in  the  trenches,  than  some  others  by  the  draft,  it  is  well  known  that 
The  farmers  have  great  obstacles  to  combat,  great  the  drawing  power  of  big  wages  paid  in  other  in- 
handicaps  to  overcome,  great  victories  to  achieve,  dustries  has  drained  more  labor  from  the  farms 
So  have  Ihe  boys  that  are  being  sent  to  the  front,  during  the  last  two  years  than  has  the  army.  In 
figures  from  their  record  sheets,  showing  i>ist  what  And  the  manner  in  which  the  farmers  produce  will  attempting  to  solve  the  farm  labor  problem  this  lat- 
it  cost  them  to  produce  milk,  what  that  milk  determine  in  a  great  measure  the  number  of  our  ter  factor  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
brought  them  on  the  market,  what  effect  the  low  boys  that  will  never  come  back.  The  Nation  has  one  or  the  other  of  two  policies  be  adopted;  either 
prices  were  having  on  their  business  and  what  they  a  tremendous  task  bofore  it,  and  the  farmers  have  limit  the  profit-making  of  other  industries  so  that 
would  be  compelled  to  do  unless  prices  were  in-  a  most  important  part  in  completing  that  task  sue-  reasonable  wages  obtain,  or  take  the  restrictions 
creased,  the  hope  of  an  innocuous  whitewash  dis-  cessfully.  away  from  the  food  market  so  that  the  law  of 
anp'i'ared.  The  public  was  convinced  that  the  re-  How  are  the  farmers  approaching  their  work  supply  and  demand  may  place  food  production  upon 
quest    for    a    price    increase,    which    threatened    to    for  the  coming  year?     We  have  had  Pete's  story  of  a  par  with  other  business. 


January  19,  1918.  Pennsytvatita  Farmer 

A        1            !,«♦   ♦t./v^  \yn-^a.  tn  «»ii  Pent  will  BOOH  be  erone.     There  is  no  head,  $25.  total  value,  $3,830,000. 

HARRISBURG  NOTES                'Tl'ceTsln^fie'nrgs.-From  :u"ac-  "ulf"/"  S.  he  "Lays.     The  supply        To    Limit    Political    Expenses.-In 

ro.mtrthere   has   been   brisk  buying  cannot     meet    the    demand,    as    the    line  with  the  remarks  in  the  message 

M„v    Purtall    Road    Work —It    Is    of    dol    llcenserunde?    the    new    act  poultry    flocks   of    the    country    have   of  Governor  Edge  to  the  Legislattire 

.rvnrobable    because  J^he  requelt    whfch^   bee  "mes    effective    (tomorrow  been    Marketed    because  of   the   high    on    the    curbing   of   money    contnbu- 

very  probable,  f®^^"^®  Yt\, it pcI  States     J^Hth^^A^r  will    come    when    dogs  cost  of   feeds.      This  is  only   the  ex-    ted    to    political    campaigns.    Senator 

'i  TJf^^no^  ouJfic   works  ^  a?e    a?e      aken    up    without    Hcenses    o?  pected     outcome     of    the     pn)cedure   Runyon.  of  Union,   has  introduced  a 

^S^  pr.^^^^                            Xn"r^u^n"nl£  a^lU.      The   main  P^ouHry  owners  have  been  driven  t.    bill  on  th.  ^rSSverU^^TlVS 

Su"es  fn^nte^/d   ir's^uV^ng  1>\^^s    ?r"oror  d^o'gs^^^n  ^^ielV^afsr/co^S:.    -^-Sj^^^^^  "   '''    rn%2rorin"I%rrn^^rrm^  S^e 

[^rn^iror^/ir^f  r^Li^LTz:  SieTtriiini!^Jird;^s:?e  s:  ''rrZV^.tnr'^ii...ro.^.-s^  p  \\\zyit\^:^^^^^ 

taint  es  of   prices   or    'aw)r   an  w  to  fell  the  first  effects  of  the  act.    ing   that   next   year's   food    crops   are    Congressional    candidates   may   spend 

---  "  V£Hd 'Il-i^:  ^"jS-      H'a^r..u.,    Pa.,    Un.   e-n.erea    .y  ^t.e    poMcy  ^o,    pHoe    ,3.00    to   w.^t.e^  ao.,aat,on,   and 

'•- ^iiHESSn^d       !,iit,^^eX'",^rA,i»dSa^ra,i;  iTiwT^T  ::^^'^j^ 

way   system    on   ^^^^X^^^"""®^  ^u°                MCW  YORK   LETTER  the    policy.      Farmers    generally,    he    the  office  they  seek  when  running  at 

'rT^M^^ulT  il    dttrable    because  asserted.  Ire  opposed  to  such  methods   the  primaries  and  the  same  limit  is 

latter    feature    Is    desirable    because  ^^  ^^^^    operated    to    cut    off    provided  for  the  general  election.     A 

u  "^  intl^n  hiter  fleures  Twenty-  Schools  To  Be  Kept  0.)en  If  Pos-  profits  In  a  time  when  labor  is  not  Staf^  Senator  may  spend  at  the  pri- 
^^  2;,,«HA««nd  over  a  dozen  bor-  slble.— Commissioner  ol  Education,  to  be  had.  and  seeds  and  fertilizers  marles  and  at  the  general  e>ction 
"'IL  Wp  a^?eed  to  eo  along  on  Dr.  John  H.  Finley.  very  emphati-  and  necessary  machinery  have  not  10  cents  for  each  voter  who  cast  his 
?hfah«^«  and  to  heln  eliminate  some  cally  says  that  the  schools  of  the  been  restricted  as  to  prices  fixed  on  ballot  at  the  preceding  election  in 
?r!t?^    ot    h^echway     which    have  state  should  be  the  last  to  close,  as   them.  that  county.     The  rate  is  five  cents 

fin    r^,r>h    rrltSd       The   subject   SO  many  poor  children  without  heat        Pe.'.ch  Crop  Destroyed.— The  recent    for    a    candidate    for    the    House    of 

fn^.,^Vim«nVnf  state  work  is  being  in   the   homes   can   be  kept   comfort-   zero   temperatures  have   ruined   next   Assembly. 

virv    IpiSv     co^^^^^^  able  at  school.  He  asks  that  theaters,    year's   i>each    crop,    it   is    announced.        Local     Option.— The    local     option 

r/nuol  and  recently  it  was  suggested   saloons   and    other   public    places   be   With   continued    temperatures   of   15    bill,   which   has  been    introduced    by 

L  f   «LL   wnrVr   he   eiven   uo   except   closed  first  If  necessary,  rather  than    to  24  degrees  below  zero,  new  wood   Senator   Mackay,   of   Bergen   County. 

hip    u    ^    necMsarv    to    overcome   to     close     the     schools.       The     Anti-    growth    and    buds    are    killed,    it    Is    is  expected  to  pass  the  upper  branch 

In  Jfrmw     eonditions      or    to     meet    Saloon  League  has  also  made  a  strong   thought.     Growers  claim  that  if  any    of    the   Legislature    here    within    the 

rfnJnwHin^     or    furnish    facllltiee   appeal    for    the   close    of   saloons    in   crop  is  grown  It  will  be  because  the   coming  week.     It  was  introduced  on 

"fT«Hnn«l  d'pferise  racuitiee    ^pp^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^   ^^^^^       ^^    ^^     ,  revioi-s      steady,      unusually      cold    the   opening   day    of   the   Legislature 

or  national  neieiise.  spouse  to  public  demand  manv  saloons   weather  kept  the  buds  more  dormant   and  was  given  a  hearing  before  the 

Autos    Owned    In    Countrv.— It    IS   ^^^^     voluntarily     shortened      their   than  usual.  Joint    Judiciary    Committee    of    the 

estimated  that  75.000  of  the^J5.uuu    j^^^^  ^^  anticipate  forcible  closing.  Potato  Market  Dul!ed.— During  the    Legislature  last  Monday.     There  has 

motor  vehicles  of  various  kinds  regis-        ^^^^  p^^^  Eliminated. The  much-    recent  severe  weather  many  full  car-    also  been  introduced  a  bill  to  permit 

tered  by  the  state  government  are  j^gg^jg^g^  Qg^y  plan  of  public  school  loads  of  potatoes  were  frozen  solid,  the  citizens  of  a  community  to  regu- 
owned  by  farmers,  this  figure  incma-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  abolished  by  Mayor  There  were  no  stoves  in  the  cars,  as  late  the  saloon  business  in  the  event 
Ing  market  wagons  and  automobiles  ^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  yotVl  City.  The  plan  the  food  administration  ordered  the  that  the  community  does  not  go 
used  for  farm  use  and  tractors,     m-   ^^^  conceded  to  be  of  great  efficiency,   cars   to  be  loaded   to  capacity,   leav-    "dry".— Lanning. 

'/orts   are   being   made  to   get   ai   inc    ^^^    demanded    so    mu  'i    more    time   ing  no  room   for  stoves.      Frozen  po-  

number  of  tractors  used  for  piougn-    ^^^    expense    that    It    has    received    tatoes  have  been  dumped  on  the  mar-  faem  meeting  calendar 

ing   and   other  ^'OT\f.  jso   that   -issm-   ^^^^  opposition  In  the  past  year.        ket    at    reduced    prices,    glutting   the  

ance    can    be    given    this    year,      ine  ,..     ^  „        „     r^,.„x  f«  n    k     market   for  the  preseift.      Cabbage  is       New  Jersey  Corn  .show,  Trenton.  January 

Increase  in  automobiles  owned  in  the        New  York  May  Be  First  to  u.   k.    ^       j         j^,      farmers    this    week    at   23-25. 

country    hns   been   notable   and   It   is   Prohibition. — In    a   preliminary   line-  to  $45 F  Agricultural   Week.    Harrisburg.   Pa.,    Jan. 

expected   that   a  ^eppn  showing  the   uP  of  the  stand  taken  by  the  members  *__ ■ "Agricultural   Week.    Trenton.    N.    J.,    Jan 

cars    bv    counties   will    be   Is.^ued   by   of  the   Assembly   It   Is  said  that   the  TCDCCY  TARM  NIHTF*;         22-25. 

the      Department      of       Agriculture.    Empire  State  will  ratify  the  prohibi-         INLW  JLKOLI   rAI\lVl  INUICO  jjew  York  State  Orange.   Syracuse.   N.  Y., 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  gather   tion   amendment  and  that  it  may  be  .  ^^New  \ork  Farmers'   Week.   Ithaca.  N.   Y.. 

more     definite     Information    on     the   the  first  state  to  do  so.     baioon  re         prison      Reform. — In      accordance  Feb.  11-I6. 

horses,     mules,     cattle,     sheep     and   form  is  again  promised  in   an  effort   ^^j^    ^j,g    report    of    the    Prison    In-  . -^^.^   x.r.i>    a.i>Ta   TgqTtr. 

swine     than     furnished     by     countv     to   ward   off  the   dry  movement.  quiry  Commission  and  the -commission  I1*dex   '^^^  ^^   xsaut. 

commissioners  and  It  should  be  pos-        Action   Started  On   School   Law. —   which   has   been  studying  conditions   c^j^pgr  Land  Pays   Higher   interest    ..  ear 

sible  before  long  to  know  what    In-    geven    members    of    the    Legislature   in  the  ^state's  charitable  institutions    False    Economy     63 

creases  or  decreases  there  have  been   ^^.^  ^^  ^q^c  on  bills  to  either  amend   during  the  past  year,  there  was  in-   tarm  \"  f"'^?^^- c^^ gj 

in   those   lines.      The  sheep    Increase  ^^     repeal     the     Machold     township   troduced  on   the  opening  day  of  the   Lifting  the  Load  on  the"  Farm    ei 

will   run    into  the  thousands   and   it   g^hool   law,  enacted   last   year.     The   Legislature   a   bill   providing   an    en-    order    Early w 

is  not  believed  that   the  loss  in  live   ^^^^^^  opposition  to  the  bill  is  based    tlrely  new  method  of  supenrising  the   Smcess  ^Uh  Vetch  f^J^/^^  ^'i' •  •  •  \  |? 
stock  will  be  as  great  as  Is  expected.    ^^  ^jjg  great  Increase  of  expense  with    state's  penal,  correctional  and  chari-    ^ratcor  lu  ^^ 

To    Work    Together. — A    very    fine   j,«  aHpnn»tP  hpnefits  "esultlnK  so  far.    table   institutions.      This   bill   creates    co-ooerative    Ball    Associhtion    75 

plan      has      been      worked      out      by      "conspiracy  Charged  to  Dairymen's    a  Central  Board  of  Control  consisting   ^eed  Queries—  cottonseed    feed 

representatives  of   the  State   Grange   League.— As   an   outcome   of  the   In-   of   eight    members,    including    repre-         J^^Vr/ratior    ..... •   T4 

and    the   State    Federation    of   Labor   yestlgatlon  held  by  District  Attorney   sentation  of  women  on  the  board,  to   jn  the  N.  Y.  Mik  Murk  t   ..^ Jti 

to   bring   about   co-opeMtion   and   re-    g^gnn  for  the  city  of  New  York  last    have   jurisdiction   over  all   the   insti-   Test    Association   ^^^^^^'^^"^^    " 

duce    living    costs.      Publicity    is    to   Qcto^er,   seven   officers   and   members    tutlons.     The  members  of  the  board    ^^^^    Records     *"* 

be   used    and    the   view   of   each   side   ^^  ^^le  Dairymen's  League  have  been    are    to   serve    without    compensation.    Helping    Pete    ^s 

exchanged.     Unfortunately,   the  con-   j^dicted   bv   the  grand   jury   of  New   The  passage  of  this  act.  which  seems   intensiveness  vs.   Extensiveness    es 

ference  was  given   a  political   flavor  york    on    the   charge    of    controlling  tj  be  a  foregone  conclusion  inasmuch   ^**^  ^"'^''^'''^^ange  and  General 

by  the  men  who  participated  and  its   ^jj^  prices.     R.  D.  Cooper,  president    as   it   is   an    administration    measure,    ^niong    the    Granges    39 

value  was  discounted.     However,  the   ^^   ^^^   League.   Is  charged   with   in-   means  the  removal   during   the  next    Bucks  Oonnty  corn  show   f » 

alliance  Is  a  vehicle  that  can  accom-    flugncing  the  food  administration  to   year  of  all  the  present  board  of  man-    ];;7.^rA",?*„j.r^'^o„nm'^  s  «^ 

pllsh    something    to    the    Interest    or   ^gree  to  an   Increase  In  milk  price:,    ager.-    of    these    institutions    thruout    j^^jj    j,,^^..   But   Bettpr   Leadership    »■« 

the  little  fellow  on  both  sides.     The   r^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^  volume  of  testimony   the  state.      It   Is   particularly  of  in-  Horticulture  _^ 

most    significant    thing   done    at    the   g^o^ing  that  farmers  have  been  pro-   terest  because  the  proposed  law  will   J.^^'j./^^.rufe  fo^' wind  Br.'ak " ! ! ! ! ".  1    /- 

meeting  was  to  frame  a  demand  that    ^ypj^g  ^Ilk  at  a  loss  seems  to  have   legislate    out    of    office    the    present    su,.,.eVsful    Apple    Orchard     "> 

drafted   men    be  paroled   and  sent   to  mterest  for  the  district  attorney,    state     Board     of    Prison     Inspectors.  Household 

work  on  farms  at  prevailing  wages.    ^^^    counsel    employed    by    the    city   which,   with  the  head  keeper  of  the   Home   dejnonstranon  \\ork    ••••••;;;;  ^„ 

Must    Give    Profits. — In    this    con-    po^guniers  sees  the  fallacy  of  trying   prison  has  been  managing  the  insti-    nome-Oround    Wheat   Bread JJ 

nectlon  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that    ^^   indict    1000.000    farmers   for   not    tutlon  for  years.     This   plan  of  dual    K-ep  the   Cellar   From   Freezing    1^1 

the  draft   authorities  are  showing  a   producing  milk  at    a   loss.      He   will    authority  has  resulted  in  friction  in   ^';'*'J;*^'/„';'''r,..';*'"'''      ■";::;::;:.;::  m 

disposition    to    be    more    considerate   recommend  state  control  of  milk  dis-    the   past    and    lack   of   efficiency   and    g^^^t  '  Potato   Suggestions    ?] 

of    men    needed    on    the    farms    and   tribntion    alleging  that  dealers  have   proper  co-operation.  Tomato  and  Onion  Rei'sh   ^^ 

that    in    spite    of    the    critical    war   ^^^^^  extortionate  profits.     A  confer-        To    Allow    Killing    of    Deer^— An-  wm  f-av    '^ 

situation    high    army    officers    admit   ^^^^  ^j  labor  unions  of  the  city  has   nouncement    has   been   made   by    the  ^|^",^  ^,^^^^^^^^^'(.^5^  <,f  Horse  Ke-p l^ 

that     thev     must     watch     the     food    wge^  held    and.  Inasmuch  as  the  bur-    state     Department     of     Conservation    soy   Bean   Hay   for  Pigs      •••■•.•. 1% 

sources.   "   Draft    boards    have    been    ^en  of  the  increased  price  of  one  cent    and   Development   that    there  will  be   ^"••'"V^«n','*7nto**Mea?'*'"  ]'"'..:::  0. 

asking   men    pleading   for   exemption    ^  quart  of  milk  will  fall  on  the  work-   introduced   in   the  Legislature  a  bill    ^^^'i^l'iipY;  ,„  increase  Live  sto.>K  -8 

on  the  ground  of  agriculture  to  show  people    thev   have   asked   Mayor   providing  that   any  person   may  kill    ^vinter  CaVe  of  Brood  Sows   ^s 

profits  of  farming,  and  investigations   ^^7,^^  ^^  ^^^^  ;^^  ^he  plan  with  the   a    deer   at    any    time   if   it    Is    found    Wormy  iiog.  >^°' ^j;^«;;''"^    

as   to   labor  conditions    In   some   dis-    j^^^giature  of  giving  over  to  the  city    d?maging    his   crops.      The    bill    will    ^,,,^„,   ^^   L-ivin.-   H.ns    ?7 

tr'cts    have    been    undertaken.      The    ^^^  ^^^^   distributing  stations.      The    not  be  opposed  by  the  Fish  and  Game    selection  and  Car,   of  Hr-odine  stok   ..   "9 
next   draft   will  be  in  February   and    ^^.^^^^^  ggem  to  be  in  trouble  on  all   Commission,   the   agricultural    people  prices  and  prospects^^^^         ^^ 

then    Inside    of    a    month    the     abor   ^j^^  ^^^^    ^een    told,    but    it    may    meet  •  B;"^der^Tw.ne   ^^"o-'^r,^^,^,,,,,^  p,.„,.       .go 

situation    in    rural    districts    will    be-  ^^^     ^^^^     stock    Claim-.— In    vMth  opposition  from  other  quarters,    varketinc    a    City    Problem    ^^ 

come    acute.      Meanwhile    efforts   are  jti^n  of  the  injustice  requiring    The    Department    of   Conservation    is    ;j}''i««^  ,^"[  ':\'"   ™^     ■•:•:::.:::.::  82 

being    made    to    list    men    willing   to   ;;.„J„of  damaged  live  stock  to  await    urging  the  granges  and  other  agricul-    ^^eekly   ^i^^'^' '  g^^Ve  betters 
work  in  the  summer  time.  ipo-iaiatlve     action     for     claims     for   tural    organizations   to    take    prompt    Harri^inrg   Notes.  ,     ,  .      ^   „^a 

Tractors  Numerous.- -If  companies   \l^ll\\^  ^  ^^e  Governor  racom-    and  emphatic  action   to  support   the         M'v   -^'f  tT^ZV  W^^-t^  l^!i. 

manufacturing    tractors    are   able    to   \^^f^^-  the    appropiation     to    meet    bill   and  to  urge  Senate   and  Assem-         y|,/*^':;y,r>,   ^^l^.To^s  ,nunoro^.,>^  Rm  le 
make     deliveries     at     the     rate    thev     .    .         alreadv   due.   and   also  one  of   bly  members  to  vote  for  it.     oppos:-         „„,  ^^  ,,,,r,,«.  i.i.ensinc  the  doss   ...   69 
working   on    the    plan   fof J^^^    mid^   $200,000  to  pay  claims  accruing  next   tion  Is  anticipated  from  the  hunters  n^w    jer.ey   >^^^^^^^^  ^.„.^^   ^, 

winter      agricultural      exhibition      the    ^  ^f  ^^^   g^a^e.  ^      ^    ^^  L.'r    Farm   animals.    To    :imit    political 

rlalm  to  people  here  who  have  been    •        •  Police    Asked    For.—        Farm     Animals.— Latest    Rtatlstios         ,,^„pns^..    i^cai   option    "9 

farmers    of  the    stats    can  get    much      .  ;^"^^  ^J^'^^r    asks    that    one    more   of    the    Department    of    Agriculture    New  York  N;^":V  .     .  „_„  .f  „o„i,.,,. 
mechanical       assistance  Alreadv   ^h^^/;77j,""„\en  be  organized,  with    show   that    there   Is   a   total   of   4S:^-         ^;i- ';,.,?     iminrted^^N.  Y.'Zy   ^^ 

\Zt    different    firms    exhibiting    as  n-^-^-f ^^Ji^t.^^f^oo^ry^^iS:  frvTsL^'^OO.       Following    are    the  i:;^^^--:::^^^:^,^,^^^ 

possible.                                ^          ,    ^.  ^  U^   arrests  and  secured  207  convlc-  statistics    in   each    class   of  animals.  ^      y^^^^  f^,^-,,,^  expe.t.d.  Price  fixing 

Rulletm    At    Barns.— One    of    ^^^  ?f^^„/'^'^!ftn>mng     5^.000     miles     of  Horses.  89.200.  value  per  head    $159.  ,i...,.roved     Peach    cro,.    destroy^, 

largest    suggestions    to    be    made    at  *l""% ^,'?''^'""'"^  total   value,    $14.1S2.800:    miiles.    3.-         Potato    market    d.J     

the  Capitol  has  conie  from  Hlghwa^  "'^"^ •  p.^^jj^e     Expected.— Accord-  900,     value    per    head.     $178.    total    p,„„  t,,„„,  Amendm-nt     „•    •  •  •  • I'' 

Commissioner   O'Nell   who  says   that  .   ;^f^ „r   p  pSiehe   head  of  the  poul-  value,    $694,200;     milk    cows.    144.-  orange-Labor   Confer.,,,.-   R-'"!'"'""^    ••  ^'^ 

to  encotirage  people   who   own  aii^to-  ngtoJ.RPriebe.^n^^^                                       ^^^^^^              ^^^^      ^^^^      tQta\  v^rn^ye^^\^^^rs  ro^^^  ^  9^ 

mobiles    and    live    in    cities    to    buy   l^y/"3m,nLration    an   egg    famine  value.     $14. .^.S4.     100:     other    cattle  Tractor    Short    Co,.r.^. 

their  produce  direct   from  the  farmer     ^"4^.f„'^'%7 ^^^^^^             From    Sep-  66.600.    value    per    head.    ?57      tot-  -x^n   of  Music    Mountain-'    ...(S-^rian   8.. 

.^nd  cut  out  middlemen  and    ranspor-     hr^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^      $3,796,200:      sheep       27.000  ,orJ'*Tan7'.      T..menitl.. 

tation    costs,    farmers    should     have   ^'"'1^^,^^  "i,.  ^f,,,,,^  storage  eggs  value    per    head.    $12.    total    val-v  ^  "V!?ro,.^c    imLe.tion.    \ioz    h«.    «or> 

bulletin    boards    at    their    barnyards   ^\^/"^;^^  J^nd  the  other  15  per-  $324,000;   swine,  153.200,  value  per  „,„.  C«if  with  i.unch  on  r  .k,w   ....  01 
where    they    can    announce    to    the   was  consumcu  a 
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Moline  Chilled  Plows 
Are  Guaranteed 

Moline  Qiilled  Moldboards  are  guaranteed  to  have  a  gray  back  and  ••  Ikaitl 
a  face  as  any  other  chilled  moldboard. 

We  will  replace  free  of  charge,  f.o.b.  factory  or  branch  house,  on  receipt  ol 
broken  parts,  any  Moline  Chilled  Moldboard  broken  in  actual  field  use. 

We  couldn't  guarantee  our  chilled  plows  if  they  weren't  made  by  the  most 
up-to>date,  scientific  methods,  in  a  new  modern  plant. 

What  This  Guarantee  Means  to  You 

This  guarantee  metms  that  you  get  greater  protection,  more  hard  usage 
and  better  work — it  means  you  get  plow  insurance. 

The  %tay  backed  moldboards  are  soft  and  tough,  which  prevent  breakage,  and  yet  have  an 
extremely  Rard  face  for  good  scouring  and  long  life. 

Insist  on  having  Molme  Chilled  PIomts— no  other  will  give  you  the  service  and  satisfaction. 

They  are  made  in  a  number  of  styles  for  good  work  in  any  kind  of  soil  and  are  provided  with 
liares  to  cut  a  clean,  even  furrow  in  hard  ground,  stony  land,  or  for  breaking  up  new  or  unevaa 


•od. 


Aik  uour  Moline  Dtakt  about  Moline  Chilled  Pious,  or  wrik  lu  for  IllustraleJ  LUttatun. 
Address  Departmant  40 


Moline  Plow  GompaqK    Moline.  Illinois 


Plows  (sVRr.'u*) 
Harrows 
Planters  (^.It) 
Cultivators 
Listers 


Msnufacfurers    of 
Stalk  Cutters    Grain  Drills      Rice  Binders 
Lime  Sowers 
Seeders 


Hay  Loaders 
Side  Del.Rakes 
Dump  Rakes 
Potato  Diggers 
Mo//n9-t/nrvmrsa/  Tractor 


For  Over  50  "Vfears 


Spreaders 
Grain^inders      Scale* 
Com  Binders      Wagons 
Mowers  Vehicles 

Reapers  Farm  Trucks 

Stephens  Six  Automobile 


of  Good  Imptements 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  orCow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 

^.tti    iiaii~    or     Lui*     on.    n«.u    iI'iKkC    v.iCiu 

Into  coats  (for  mcnaiid  women),  robes, 
mrs  or  grloves  when  so  ordered.  Vsur 
fur  soods  will  cost  you  loss  ttian  to  buy 
itlifni  and  i>e  worlli  more. 

Our  illuslratod  cstalog  gives  a  lot  Of 
Inlorniatuin.  It  tells  liuw  to  tnke  off 
and  care  for  hides  ;  how  and  when  we 
}>»v  tlie  freight  both  ways:  about  Mir 
aafe  dyeing  procoss  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  >alf  and  other  skins,  about  the 
fur  g-oods  and  g^ame  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc 

Then  we  have  reotmtly  trot  out  an- 
other we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plat<>8  of  muffs, 
iieokwear  and  other  fine  fur  (rarments, 
V'ith  pri<-e<<  also  fur  garmonts  ramod* 
•led  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by  sendlnp, 
your  correct  address  naming'  which,  or' 
both  books  if  you  need  both.    Address  ( 

OThe  Crosby  Frtsian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


OLD 


BOUGHT 

One  of  OUT  customers  received 
$50  for  what  he  thought  worth 
$25.  Get  our  price  list. 
References 

DAVID  N.KNOn'S  SONS 

104  Callowhill  St.,    Phila.,   Pa. 


F 
U 

L 
L 

V 

A 
L 
U 

E 

P 

A 

I 

D 


CLOV 

Liireest  Barftain  this  Reason.    Trsted 
quality,  absolutely  Uuaranteed.    Sold 
subject  Government  test.  Don't  fail 
to  write    now  for  Free  (Jrasi  Seed 
Hiinnples.     We  want  you  to  see  our 
quality,  ss  we  can  ssve  you  money 
on  oar  flcJd  seed.  No  risk  bayins 
from  an    old    established  Seed 
Company.  Your  money  back  if 
you  want  it.  Satisfaction  oar 
first  aim.    Clover  crop  short.    < 
Write    before   advance  and  " 

compare  our  seed  with  the  best  r^--, -" 

You  will  Mve    moTiry.     Samplm^vAMPLKS 
rref*,  also  biir  116-c«ff«  cataloa.  Aft    OF  ALL 

•aaUO  Clarlnda,  lawa  4lmmm*>*'^'  ■■ 


Free 


A  50-gaIlon  barrel 
of  Scalecide  free  to 

•  nsr  any  one  ^who 
will  suggest  a  fairmr 
guarantee  man  that 
given  below. 

''SCALECIDE" 

As  proofofour  confidence  and  to  strength- 
en yours,  we  will  make  the  following 
proposition  to  any  fruit  grower  of  average 
honesty  and  veracity: 

I)ivide  vour  orchard  in  half ,  no  matter  now  larffS 
or  smart.  Spray  one-half  with  "SCALECIDE^'. 
and  the  other  with  Lime-Sulfur  for  three  years, 
everything  elsebeinir  equal.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  three  disinterested  fruitorrowem  say  that 
the  part  sprayed  with  "St'ALECIDE"  is  not  in 
every  way  better  than  that  sprayed  with  Lime- 
Sulfur,  we  will  return  you  the  money  you  paid 
OS  for  the  "SCALECIDE". 

Send  for  new  free  booklet, 
"  Profito  in  Fall  Sorayinu". 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M'f  g  Chemists 
50  Church  St.    D«Dl.A  New  York 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  those  dependent  on 
*     you  in  case  of  your  sudden  death 

By  Securing 

a  Policy  of  the  only  Old  Line  Legal 
Reserve  Life  Insurance  Co.,  endorsed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange. 
Write  for  rates  today.  Agents  wanted. 

Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Home  Office,      Syracuse,  N.Y. 


REG.  U.  S.  ARMY    SHOES 


4.85 

IMUNSON     " 

ARMY  LAST 

For  exact 
size  |)lace 

foot  on   piri  II 

of  pa|M>r  mil 
outline  Willi 
pencil.  Semi 
Bketeli  with 
order  or  Rive 
size  o(  old 
shoes. 

THE  QUALITY 
S.  E.  Ctr.  Third  and  Markit  Streets, 


The  same  Army* 
Shoe  as  now  ini 
use  by  U.  S., 
Government        I 

Sent  by  prepaid  Parcel' 

Post  m  receipt 

•I  price. 


Also  BUSTER 

BROWN 

SHOES 

for  Bofs  and 

Girts. 

STORE 

Wjlininfton.  Del. 


A  Successful   Apple   Orchard 

Observations  in  Indiana — Dr,  J.  P.  Stewart 


Recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  look- 
ing through  the  orchard  and  grounds 
of  the  Burton  Orchard  Company  at 
Mitchell,  Indiana.  There  is  something 
over  200  acres  in  this  orchard  and  it 
was  developed  largely  by  Joseph  A. 
Burton  and  his  son,  Turley  Burton, 
both  of  whom  are  very  interesting 
personalities  in  the  horticultural 
world.  Joseph  A.  Burton  is  a  horti- 
culturist of  the  old  Downing  or 
Warder  type.  He  grows  fruit  pri- 
marily because  he  loves  the  business 
and  could  not  rest  easy  without  an 
orchard.  He  has  also  spent  much  of 
his  life  in  a  search  for  new  and  im- 
proved varieties.  He  has  produced 
and  grown  many  thousands  of  seed- 
lings and  has  tested  and  rejected 
practically  all  of  them  but  one  or  two, 
which  he  is  just  now  offering  to  the 
general  public,  without  any  compen- 
sation for  himself.  One  of  these  is  of 
Winesap  origin  and  has  been  named 
Turley  after  his  ^on.  It  is  a  very 
fine,  large  apple  resembling  the  old 
Winesap  considerably,  but  averaging 
fully  as  large  as  the  Stayman,  and  of 
a  much  deeper  color  than  the  Stay- 
man  attains,  as  a  rule.  This  variety 
also  appears  to  have  a  good  and  pro- 
ductive tree  which  is  a  vigorous  grow- 


velopments  on  the  place  is  their  plant 
for  making  and  applying  lime-sulphur. 
This  plant  it  almost  mechanically  per- 
fect, and  was  developed  by  Turley 
Burton,  who  evidently  has  a  very  dis- 
tinct mechanical  bent,  although  orig- 
inally educated  as  a  lawyer.  This 
plant  will  make  concentrated  lime- 
sulphur  containing  about  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  sulphur  to  the  gallon 
and  testing  about  24  or  25  degrees 
Baume,  at  3*/^  to  4  cents  a  gallon. 
Nearly  everything  is  done  by  steam 
or  compressed  air  and  he  informs  me 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  his  16- 
year-old  son,  who  is  also  of  distinct 
mechanical  trend,  to  make  and  dilute 
25,000  to  30,000  gallons  of  spray  ma- 
terial in  this  plant  in  a  day  and  not 
lift  a  gallon  of  liquid  in  the  process. 
The  only  things  lifted  in  this  work 
are  the  lime  and  sulphur  ingredients 
for  cooking  and  the  coal  necessary  to 
keep  the  fire  going. 

He  also  informed  me  that  he  would 
not  consider  it  profitable  for  him  to 
purchase  the  commercial  concen- 
trated lime-sulphur  if  it  were  laid 
down  at  the  station  at  the  same  price 
as  the  lime  and  sulphur  ingredients 
would  cost  at  the  same  point.  This 
is  because  the  labor  of  hauling  the 


Side  View  Of  An  Ef£cient  Compressed  Air  Sprayer 


GARDEN  SEEDS 


■^■■^■■■■■^■■■■i^^HHi^H^HV  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds — it's  dif- 
ferent. It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  u  (guaranteed 
SQUARK  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  ;»nd  sea  the  difference  in  buyinti  your  seeds 
in  country.  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Bo«  39,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention   Pennsylvania    Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


er  and  not  especially  difficult  to  keep 
in  proper  shape.  If  no  important  de- 
fects should  develop  in  this  variety  on 
further  extension  of  its  range  of 
growth,  it  should  certainly  be  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  ap- 
ples. 

Another  variety  that  he  is  either 
developing,  or  saving  from  extinction, 
is  one  which  he  calls  the  Dr.  Mathews. 
This  is  a  yellow  apple  of  medium  to 
large  size,  very  tender  texture  of 
flesh,  and  high  dessert  quality.  The 
color  is  not  particularly  attractive, 
and  the  texture  of  the  flesh  is  prob- 
ably too  tender  for  anything  but  the 
most  careful  handling  and  shipment. 
For  the  home  orchard,  however, 
where  one  wishes  a  dessert  fruit  of 
good  size  and  extra  high  quality,  it 
undoubtedly  should  take  an  important 
place.  This  variety  was  secured  from 
a  shipment  of  trees  from  Tennessee 
and  two  trees  of  the  variety  were 
planted  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Mat- 
hews. One  of  the  trees  died  and  the 
other  grew,  but  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  latter  was  the  real  Dr. 
Mathews,  which  seems  to  have  been 
lost  entirely  in  its  place  of  origin,  or 
merely  a  development  from  the  seed- 
ling root.  This  point  is  being  studied 
further  by  the  horticulturists  of  the 
Indiana  Station. 

One  of  the  specially  interesting  de- 


water  and  extra  weight  in  the  bar- 
rels of  concentrated  lime-sulphur 
would  be  greater  and  more  expensive 
to  him  than  to  simply  haul  the  in- 
gredients and  make  up  the  solution  in 
his  present  plant.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  formula  followed 
in  making  up  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion is  the  one  developed  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania   Station. 

Another  interesting  practice  in  this 
orchard  is  a  scheme  for  securing 
mulching  materials  out  of  the  prun- 
ings  from  the  trees.  These  prunings, 
instead  of  being  collected  and  hauled 
to  8  pile  and  burned,  are  hauled  to 
the  ^  ower  plant  at  the  spray  house, 
and  the  smaller  brush  is  run  through 
a  fodder  cutter  and  the  larger  mate- 
rials, even  logs,  are  run  through  a 
machine  known  as  a  "mill  hog,"  which 
grinds  everything  up  into  small  pieces, 
and  this  apparently  makes  a  very  sat- 
isfactory and  permanent  mulching 
material.  Mr.  Burton  showed  me 
trees  where  this  material  had  been  in 
place  around  them  for  four  years, 
with  no  evidence  of  any  ill-eflPects  to 
the  trees,  and  it  was  gradually  rot- 
ting down  and  making  a  very  black, 
woods  mold,  which  was  holding  the 
moisture  very  efficiently  and  also  ap- 
parently rendering  the  soil  especially 
loose  and  friable.  The  soil  in  this 
case  was  of  limestone  origin. 


EDISON'S  NEW  DIAMOND 

AMBEROLA 

Made  in  the  "Wizard's"  Laboratory 

FOR  USE  IN.  YOUR  HOME.     Wdlyou  try  it. 


Model  50,  Edison  Diamond  JlnAerola 


SEE  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  the  page?  That  little  slip  of  paper  sent  to  an  Edison  dealer, 
with  your  name  and  address  on  it,  will  bring  to  your  home  Edison's  latest  model  Diamond 
Amberola,  the  wonderful  phonograph  with  the  GENUINE  DIAMOND  reproducer  point,  no 
loose  needles  or  any  thing  like  that  to  bother  with. 

MO  one  has  to  learn  to  play  the  Amberola.  It  is  as 
simple  to  operate  as  A,  B,  C.  It  will  give  you  any 
kind  of  music  you  like,  from  "rag"  to  grand  opera. 
And  be  sure  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  GENUINE 
EDISON  INVENTION,  made  in  the  great  Labora- 
tories of  Thomas  A.  Edison  at  Orange,  N.  J.  Every 
part  is  either  designed  by  Edison  himself  or  one  of  his 


most  trusted,  high-priced  assistants,  but  the  design  of  every 
part,  dov^n  to  the  tiniest  screw,  is  O.K*d  by  Edison  him- 
self before  it  can  become  a  part  of  the  Amberola. 

Just  as  much  as  if  he  knew  you  personally,  Edison  wants 
you  to  have  one  of  his  marvelous  New  Diamond  Amberolas 
in  your  home.  In  this  way  you  may  know  that  it  is  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it.     This  will  be  done  on  an 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE  TRIAL 


No  strings  to  this  offer.     No  red-tape.     First  you  will  want  to  get  full  particulars 
about  the  free  trial  and  especially  a  copy  of 

"A  MASTER  PRODUCT  OF  A  MASTER  MIND" 

Th»  Rmaatifal  Ambmrola  Booklet.  IlluBtrated  in  Natural  Color* 

Wlien  you  receive  this  booklet,  select  from  it  the  model  Amberola  you  prefer, 
also  any  twelve  records  from  the  Blue  Amberol  Record  Catalog.  Blue  Amberol 
Records  are  almost  unwearable  and  unbreakable.  As  soon  as  he  can  pack  and 
ship  them,  the  dealer  will  send  the  Amberola  and  records.  When  they  arrive 
make  believe  they  are  yours,  then  you  will  realize  what  wonderful  times  you 
could  have  for  years  to  come  if  they  actually  belonged  to  you.  No  need  for 
either  ycui  g  folks  or  old  folks  to  go  out  for  entertainment,  no  more  dull  evenings. 
Unless  you  are  already  the  owner  of  a  New  Edison  Diamond  Amberola, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you  should  not  take  advantage  of  this  offer. 
You  will  at  least  have  three  days  of  delightful  music  in  your  home,  and  the  dealer 
will  consider  his  time  and  money  well  spent,  because  he  knows  that,  once  you 
hear  it,  you  will  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  Amberola.  The  sooner  you 
send  the  coupon,  the  better  chance  you  will  have  of  getting  the  model  Amberola 
and  the  reccNrds  you  prefer. 


SOME  AMBEROLA  MUSIC 


SACRED 


Fleei 


I  Bird 


Sou] 


Harkl  Harkl  Mv  : 

Ii  My  Name  Written  There 

1  Surrender  All 

I  Will  Sine  of  Mv  Redeemer 

Looking  TKii  Way 

Lord.  1  m  Comins  Hotne 

O  Come.  AU  Ye  Faithful 

The  Palm» 

Softly  and  Tenderly 

NEGRO  MELODIES 

Dinah 

Kentucky  Babe 

My  Little  Cotton  Dolly 

Ma  Pickaninny  Babe 

CMd  Folks  at  Honte 

VOCAL  QUARTETS 

Call  to  Amu 

Lx>rena 

Old  Black  Joe 

Owl  in  the  Old  Oak  Tree 

Perfect  Day 

Quartet  from  Rigoletto 

When  the  Corn  i«  Waving 

ORCHESTRA 

Blue  Danubr  Waltz 
Somewhere  a  Voice  ia  Calling 
Teddy  Bean'  Picnic 
Whiipering  Flowers 


RECITATIONS 

An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine 

Finch's  The  Blue  and  the  Gray 

Lasca 

Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's 

ci ;j-_».  D:J_ 

BANDS 

Gladiator  March 

L.aiighin«  Lore 

Niaht  of  Gladness  Waltl 

Old  Comrade*'  March 

Rienzi  Overture 

Skaters'  WalU 

Spirit  of  Independence  March 

Tambour  der  Garde  Orerture 

VOCAL  DUETS 

Somewhere  a  Voice  is  Calling 

Sympathy — The  Firefly 

Home  to  our  Mountains — II  Trovatore 

Miserere — II  Trovatore 

When  I'm  Gone  You'll  Soon  Forget 

Whispering  Hope 

VICTOR  HERBERT 

ORCHESTRA 

Dream  Melody— Intermezzo— Naughty 

MarietU 
Red  Mill  Selections 
Riiy  Bias  Overture 


TALKING  AND  SINGING 

Aunt  Dinah's  Golden  Wedding 
Funnv  Doings  at  Sleepy  Hollow 
My  Uncle's  Farm 
Turkey  in  the  Straw  Sketch 

tajcTot  lajicM'rat     crtirtC 

Jocelyn -Berceuse  (Violoncello) 

A  Drtun  (Comet) 

Humoreske  (Violin) 

Mediation — Thai*  (Violin) 

Mocking  Bird.  Fantasia  (Xylophone) 

Nightingale  (Piccolo) 

The  Rosary  (Comet) 

INSTRUMENTAL  TRIOS 

Lore  and  Devotion 
Love's  Old  Sweet  Song 
Titl's  Serenade. 
Sweetest  Story  Ev«r  Told 

VOCAL  MEDLEYS 

Favorite  Airs  from  The  Beggar  Student 

Famous  Songs  in  Irish  Plays 

Fsvorite  Airs  from  Patience 

Songs  of  Other  Days 

Songs  We  Used  to  Sing  in  Dixie  Laad 


BELLS 

Dancing  on  the  House  Top 
First  Heart  Throb* 
Light  as  a  Feather 
Little  Flatterer 


BUEHN  PHONOGRAPH  CO..  PITTSBURGH.    GIRARD  PHONOGRAPH  CO..  PHILADELPHIA: 
W.  A.  MY£RS.  WlLi-UMSP  )RT.  PA.    Pr.ONOGRAPH  CORPORATION  OF  MANHATTAN.  NEW  YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown — Yeager      Furniture 

Co. 
Altoona — A.  J.  Ilarter 
Apollo — Clyde  Ament 
Athens — L.  G.  Tiffany 
AvoNDALE — G.  L.  Anderson 
Beavertown  —  G.      L.      Dieflen- 

bacher 
Bellefonte — C.  E.  Chcen 
Belleville — A.  G.  Gibboney 
Berwick — A.  L.  Bower 
Bethlehem  —  Yeager    Furniture 

Co. 
Bi.ooMSBURG — Housel  &  Church 
Blossburg — L.    D.    Groover 
Bradford — R.  VV.   Crowcll 
BROOKvrLLE — McKnight   &   Son 
(enter  Hall — Ja-s.   Decker 
Chester — R.  Chas.  Simmonds 

W.  J.   Doherty 
Clarion — Louis  Poulain 
Clearfield  —  Sheedcr's     Music 

House 
Coalport — J.  W.  Laing 
Coatesville — M.  Chertok 
CoNNELLsviLLE — Wright    Metzler 

Co. 
CoFRY — Durham  Drug  Co. 

Myrtle  J.  Fuller 
Danville — P.  C;.   Murray  &  Son 
Denver — A.  G.   Brubaker 
Doylestown — C.  S.  Fox 
F.aston — Yeager  Furniture  Co. 
East   Pittsburgh — Valley   Furn. 

Co. 
Erie — Erie   Camera   and    Phono. 

Co. 
Granvillb  Cintex — C.  B.  Taylor 


Greensburg  —  J.      R.      Klingen- 

smith  Co. 
Greenviixe — W.  S.  Greene 
Grove  City — Geo.  W.  DeFrancc 
Hanover — N.  B.  Carver 
TTarrisburg — Geo.  W.   Bogar,  14 

N.   Market   St. 
HArLETON — Alex.  Stirling 
Hollidaysburg — G.  W.  Williams 
IToNESDATE— F.  A.  Jenkins 
Irwin— H.  O.  Reefer 

.Tohnstowv — T.  TT.  Williamson 
Kane— F.   R.   Campbell 
Kittannino — Furnee  &   Kenner- 

dell 
I..ANrASTER — George  W.   Bogar 
Landisburg — Chas.  H.  DeLancey 
La Ns FORD — V.  DeP.  Ouinn 
Latrobe— G.    M.   Finck  &  Co. 
r.EHir.iiTON — George  A.  Schwartz 
I.EWisTowN — F    W.  Kierferlo 
Lock  Havf.n — R.   R.   Mvcrs 
McDonald  —   McDonald      Furn. 

Co. 
VcKef-<sport — Keefer  Phono.  Co. 
Macungie — C.    n.  Krauss 
Manayunk  —  M.    M.    Bovard    & 

Son 
Meadville — L.  O.  DuVall 

MlDDLEBHRG E.    S.    Snook 

Mm  TON — C.   .\.  Bcnnage 
MoNONCAiiELA — CTias.  A.  Nesslcr 
Moscow — Joseph  T.  Langan 
Mt.  Carmei. — W.  R.  Irvin 
New  Casti^- W.   F.    DuflFord   R- 

Co. 
Perkasif. — M.  L.  Cope 
Philadelphia— Blake     A     Burk- 
hart.  1100  Walnut  St. 


Edison    Dealers  Who  Give   Free 

L.  L.  Goodman,  327  Girard 
.Ave. 

Martin's  Phonograph  Shop, 
2^4  S.   52nd  St. 

P.  H.  Moore.  6644  German- 
town  Ave. 

John  A.  Popp,  2324  Colum- 
bia  -Xve. 

r  E.  Robertson,  3851  Lan- 
caster  Ave. 

N.    Snellenluirg   X-   Co..    12th 

&   Market   St«i. 
Starr  &  Moss.  3631  German- 
town   Ave. 
A.    H.    Weir.    2205    German- 
town  Ave. 
PittiMPSurRr. — W.   T.    Own<! 
PnoFvixvniE — R.  G.  Shaffer 
Pttcairn — D.   C.  Feather 
Pittsburgh— R.    E.    Behm,    91R 
M.id'son   Ave. 
Braun   Music  Co..   104  Fed- 
eral St. 
PnivT  Marion — E.  S.  Tyler 
Rkading  —  Metropolit.nn     Phono 

Co. 
PinowAY— T.  r.   Nolnh  &  Co. 
Roaring    Springs — R.    A.    Lam- 
bert 
Rociifstfr— LeRov  Foster  Co. 
Routfttf— B    F    B.iker 
St.  Mapy« — E.  W.  Kronenwetter 
Sandy  Riogf  -R.   T    Bnrnett 
Scottdale — George  K.  Barkell  & 

Co. 
SrLiERsviLLK — A.  r.  Croff 
SniCESuiNNY  —  J.      T>.      Wood- 
worth's  Sons 
South  Fork — H.  L.  Rosenburg 


Trials 

State  College — L.  K.  Metzger 
Stroudsburg — Stroudsburg   Mus. 

Co. 
Summery  I  lle — Curt   Brocius 
SuNBURY — Seebold   Music   House 
Swissvale — J.  E.   Bumbera 
Tamaqua — J.   M.   Knepper 
Tunkhannock— B.  L.   Billings 
Unicntows — Wright  Metzler  Co. 
Warren— Chas.   B.  Hill 
Waynesboro — W.  T.   Stoner 
Wellsboro — Chas.    A.    Focht    & 

Co. 
West  Chester — .\.  Henry 
Westfield — F.  M.  Davis 
West    Middlesex — G.    B.    Bran- 
don  &    Bro. 
Wilkinsburg  —  Puffinburg    Fur- 
niture Co. 
Wyalusing — T    B.  Lewis  &  Co. 
YouNGsviM.E— H.  H.  Hull 

NEW    JERSEY 
East   (Iranoe — Edison    Shop 
Hamden — Irwin    Moser 

iER«Ev  City — Wm.   Ricker 
loNTCiAiR  —  The     Phonograph 

Shop 
Newark  —   Edison      Shop,      861 

Broad  St. 
Nbwton — J.   Craig  Youmans 
Paterson — J.imes  Riphv 
Plainfieid — Vogel   &   Briggs 
Rutherford — Rutherford    Music 

Co. 


West 


Work  —  Veith     & 
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Lank- 
Music 


New 

Dorn 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore — 1>.   J.   Crowley, 

W.   Saratoga   St. 
Martin   &   Co..    427    W.   Lex- 
ington   St. 
Frederick— II.  F.  Shipley 
Hagerstown — C.  E.  Shenk 
Havre  de  Grace — Wm.  T.  Taylor 
HuRLocK — VV.   M.   LeConipte 
PoiovoKE — Noah    Gunby 
Princess    Anne — W.    O. 

ford 
Salisbury   —   Dashiell's 

House 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
Charleston — R.  A.  McKee 
KiNOWooD — Chester    Reed 
Matewan — Frank  L.   Lcckie 
McComas— M.    R.    McMillion 
Morgantown  —  S.     A.     Phillips 

Music  Co. 
MouNDsviLLE — E.  E.  Koontz 
Pennsboro — C.   E.  Ross 
SiSTERSviLLE — C.   R.   Kerr 
Wheeling — Diamond  Disc  Shop, 

Inc. 
Williamson — Strosnider   Drug 

Co. 
DELAWARE 
Newark— H.   B.  Wright  Co. 
Seaford — R.  J.  Allen 
Smyrna — .Mfrci   Tilghman 
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WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  IN  MARGIN 

BELOW  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TO  NEAREST 

EDISON  DEALER 

PkoM  tend  me  the  Amberola  Book  and  parHculan  about  your  FREE  TRIAL 
offer  on  Edison  Amberola* 


■;"~1 *  -^  •',- 


w\i.aiiKJssr 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


New  KEROSENE  Light 

10  Days  Free— Send  No  Money  |  Beats  Electric  or  Gasoline 


BURNS 
AIR 


TWICEj^THCiLilGHf 

ON  H AL'i^^HP  O  Ktj 


Wi  doni  itk  you  ts  pay  u*  ■  e«rt  until  you  have  used  this  wonderful 

modern  white  liRht  in  your  own  home  in  days,  then  you  may  return  »t  at  our 
expense  if  not  perfectly  satistied.  We  WRnt  to  prove  to  you  that  it  mBke^  an 
ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  ele..-tric.  RasoHne  or  acetyltiie. 
Pa-  Bed  by  Insurance  I  Tnderwriters.  Children  handle  easily.  Teat?  by  U.  S. 
Guvermncnt  and  35  IcadinaUniversitiea  show  the  new  improved  AUBDM 

.  Bums  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon^ 

common  kerosene  (coal  oil),  no  o<lor.  smoke  or  noisf ;  nimple,  clean,  won't 
explode.  Over  three  million  people  already  enjoyin«  this  iH)worful  white, 
steady  lijfht,  nearest  to  sunbifht.  Won  Cold  Medal  at  Pancma  Expo- 
sition.   Greatest  invention  of  the   aire.    Guarartnii. 

CI 000  Raward  will  be  iriveo  to  the  person  who  fciinws  on  »n  oil  lamp 
equal  to  the  now  UIOBIH  in  every  way  (details  of  cllt-r  grivon  in  our  ctpcu- 
lar).  Wo  want  IBB  ••«rhmtliltc«li«»  to  whom  we  can  refer  custom-  YmipQ 
era.  To  tliat  perwn  wo  have  a  special  introductory  offer  to  m:ikc  IVIII9 
imii^r  whRhonelampi3»«i«tr»t.  Write  quick  for  our  10-Ekiy  Free  CDCE 
Trial  Offer  and  learn  bow  to  get  ono  free,  all  charges  prepaid.  ■  11  bb 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  42»  Aladdin  Bulldlns,  HEW  YORK 
Larsast  Kw*mm  (CmI  OU)  Maatt*  LuBp  Hmm  In  tha  WafM 


Men  With  Rigs  or  Autos  Make  $100  to  $300  Per  Month 


Our  trial  delivery 
plan  makes  it  easy. 
No  previous  experi- 
ence noressary.  Practically  every  farm  home  anti  small 
town  home  will  buy  after  tryiiijr.  One  farmer  who  had 
never  sold  anything  hi  his  life  before  writes:  "  I  sold  61 
the  lir-t  Rcvin  days."  Christensen.  Wis.,  sayp:  'Have 
ncvcT  e<?<n  an  article  that  sellseoeaaily."  Norrintf,  la.. 
Bays:  '■aJ/o  of  home*  visited  booght."  Phillips,  O., 
eaysi:    tvery  customer  bocoroos  >  friend  and  booster. 


Kemcrlino;.  Minn.,  says:  "No  flowery  talk  necessary. 
Sells  itself."  Thou-sands  who  are  coining  money  ondoree 
the  UMOm  just  as  stroriKly.  U  HlOlKT  MBUI«EO.  We 
furnish  stock  to  oret  started.  Sample  sent  prepaid  for 
10  days'  free  trial  and  piven  absolutely  withov.t  cost 
when  you  become  a  distributor.  Ask  for  our  dis- 
tributor's plan.  State  oecnpation,  mge.  whether 
yon  have  ri»  or  wito;  whether  yoo  can  work  spare 
time  or  steady;  when  can  start;  townahips  most  | 
convenient  for  you  to  work  Id.     .' 


GARDEN  TOOLS 


Answer  the  farmer's  big  qaestlons: 
Bow  can  I  have  a  eood  garden  with 
least  expense?  Uow  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vcsetables  for 
the   borne  table  with  least  labor  T 

IRON  AGE  ^'jj^sZer 

solves    the   garden   labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools- 
stored  ID  small  space.  Sows,  coT- 
ers,   etiltivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  do  •  day  s  hand-  i 
work  in  dO  | 
minutes.  88 
conab I  na- 
tions    M.Ml 
to       (30.00.1 
Write     lOVtl 
booklet 

BatemAo MT« Co.. Box  76C,Gr«nlocb.N^ 


CLOVER  SEED 

Our  lili^h  grndns  of  (irass  soedi  are  the  most 
carefiillv  .-wlpctefl  and  rPiie.'MiPd.  Ul«li<>st 
il'iallty  In  Purity  and  Ciermlniitlos'i.  To  urow 
Uumoer  rrops  goortwieil  must  l>e  i;ewii  We  pny 
frpluht.  (Mtnlos  and  fuunplea  fre.' ir  you  i.mou- 
tloti  this  paper. 

CLICKS    SEED    FARMS 

S-noketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality     Service    Satisfaction 

We  ask  tlic  patronage  of  every  intelli- 
pent  fanner  desiring  liigli-graile  fer- 
tilizers, rejire.senting  the  most  value 
for  the  money  expended. 

Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co^  Reading,  Pa. 

(Thli!  trade  mark  means  quality) 


Ask    your 
dealer      I  o  r 
I  Read  mc  Bone 
Fertilizer. 


He  also  used  some  tin  rooflng  to  a 
very  limited  extent  for  mulching  pur- 
poses, but  this  together  with  the  or- 
dinary mill  waste  seemed  to  favor 
the  development  of  mice  by  affording 
them  especially  satisfactory  living 
quarters.  The  materials  ground  up 
in  the  mill  hog  and  fodder  cutter, 
however,  were  of  such  texture  as  to 
discourage  the  mice,  apparently. 
About  80  to  100  tons  of  brush  and 
wood  were  ground  up  for  this  pur- 
pose last  year,  and  the  labor  involved 
was  said  to  be  very  little  more  than 
would  have  been  required  to  simply 
collect  the  brush  and  burn  it. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that 
the  mulch  system  of  handling  the  soil 
about  apple  trees  has  proved  most 
efficient  arid  satisfactory  in  their 
experience,  and  they  are  now  using  it 
over  the  entire  acreage. 

Their  varieties  have  been  selected 
primarily  from  the  viewpoint  of  qual- 
ity, and  at  present  the  older  trees  are 
practically  all  of  the  following  va- 
rieties: Benoni,  Grimes,  Rome  Beau- 
ty and  Winesap.  The  Benoni  is  es- 
pecially favored  as  being  the  best  fla- 
vored red  summer  apple  which  has 
relatively  good  keeping  qualities.  The 
tree  is  also  a  very  good  bearer  and  is 
relatively  upright  in  growth,  so  that 
it  can  be  used  as  a  filler,  or  can  be 
used  as  a  replant  for  any  trees  which 
happen  to  die  in  the  older  orchards. 

Turley  Burton  also  has  developed 
a  very  efficient  type  of  compressed 
air  sprayer.    It  consists  essentially  of 


Janucry   10.   1918. 

when  I  planted  them  and,  as  I  re- 
member, I  paid  $5  and  the  freight  for 
50.  I  planted  them  on  the  north  side 
of  my  house  and  grounds  to  make  an 
ornamental  hedge  and  wind  break. 
They  were  set  three  feet  apart,  so  as 
to  make  a  thick  hedge  while  the  trees 
are  small.  One  of  the  good  things 
about  evergreens  is  that  they  are  al- 
ways ornamental,  even  when  small. 
The  soil,  a  deep,  moist  rich  clay  loam, 
seemed  just  right  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  trees.  Doubtless  their 
growth  was  greater  because  a  strip 
of  ground  close  to  the  trees  was  plant- 
ed with  flowers,  and  kept  well  culti- 
vated and  fertilized.  The  trees  were 
thinned  in  the  rows  as  they  grow,  and 
now  in. places  they  stand  30  feet  high, 
and  so  thick  that  no  winds  can  go 
thru  them. 

The  value  of  this  evergreen  hedge 
at  this  time  can  scarcely  be  estimated, 
and  for  no  money  considei^ation  would 
I  have  it  removed.  It  protects  the 
house  from  cold  winds,  and  so  tem- 
pers the  climate  for  us.  We  think, 
and  many  people  have  told  us,  that 
the  evergreen  hedge  is  a  fine  setting 
for  the  house  and  grounds.  They  are 
between  the  house  and  public  road 
and  afford  a  sense  of  seclusion  th.-' 
is  sometimes  pleasing  when  one  i  > 
close  to  a  noisy  street.  We  think  th  .• 
right  way  to  grow  evergreens  is  to 
never  prune  them,  except  possibly 
some  branches  at  the  base  that  ma v 
lieve  is  the  most  beautiful,  has  never 
been  marred  by  the  pruning  shear  >. 


January  1»,  i»i». 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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TJniformity  and  Neatness  Win  Prizes  and  Profits 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
fartbcr  In- 1 
lonoAt  lOQ. 


Hoffman's  seed  ^ 

Uedima  Red,  Ifaaunoth,  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  and  Sweat. 
Plomp— hiirh  parity — hardy — strong  (termination. 
Bay  yoor  Clovsrs  early  enoagh  to  permit  testing,  ba- 
fora  seed  time.  We  allow  retnm  of  onsatisfaetory 
seed  refmd  ntoney-pay  freight.  May  we  send  yoa 
otv  I  '1^  farm  S«m]  Catalog,  with  samplasT  Both 
free  tf  yoa  mention  this  paper.  Write  as  today. 
A.  H.  Heftwa,  he.,  laadJsviHe.    Lancsrter  Co.,    t^ 


one  150-gallon  tank  for  the  spray  ma- 
terial and  four  50-gallon  air  tanks. 
The  tank  for  the  liquid  is  placed  cen- 
trally and  hung  at  an  angle,  so  that 
the  center  of  gravity  is  relatively  low 
and  the  air  can  be  admitted  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  tank  and  thus 
pass  up  through  the  entire  body  of 
liquid  to  secure  better  agitation.  The 
four  air  tanks  are  used  so  as  to  se- 
cure a  better  distribution  of  the  load, 
as  they  are  practically  distributed 
around  the  central  liquid  tank.  The 
accompanying  pictures  show  their 
general  appearance. 

These  tank  outfits,  including  trucks, 
cost  about  $225  apiece  when  they  were 
set  up  and  they  have  proved  entirely 
satisfactory  and  efficient  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  agitation  has  been 
tested  by  station  representatives  and 
pronounced  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
principle  seems  to  be  very  good,  and 
where  one  is  equipped  to  secure  the 
high  initial  compression  of  250  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  which  is  secured 
in  this  plant,  this  arrangement  should 
be  very  satisfactory,  as  it  has  appar- 
ently overcome  the  matter  of  insuffi- 
cient agitation,  which  has  been  the 
principal  objection  to  this  type  of 
sprayer. 


Is  The  Spreader  You  Should  Buy 


'IT'.H  the  only  spreiider  I  would  rIvo  room  on  my 
••-m."  rerentiy  wrot*- one  of  our  rustomers.  "There 
"en't  anothprsproador  like  It."  Kverv  feature  Is  pat- 
ented or  patents   ppiidlnR  rovcrlnu  iheni.    Write  to 

The  Giurantee    Manufacturing   Company, 

pepirtnientC-2:  Baltimore.  Maryland,  the  largeBtOOluslve  lime  and  fertilizer  spreader  nianutacturera  In 
the  world,  for  their  spreader  eatalog  n~3  I'KKE.  .-  •« 


Deader 


NORWAY  SPRUCE  FOR 
WIND  BREAK 


One  of  the  best  things  I  ever  did 
was  when  I  planted  a  Norway  spruce 
hedge  17  years  ago.  The  little  ever- 
greens were  about  eight  inches  high 


The  hedge  is  always  green,  always  in 
season,  always  beautiful.  I  am  well 
satisfied  with  the  Norway  spruce  as 
an  ornamental  hft^ge  and  wind  break. 
The  hedge  is  at  one  side  of  a  ten- 
nis court  and  playground,  which  in 
lie  on  the  ground. 

The    natural    form,    which    we    be- 
summer  is  a  sort  of  community  cen- 
ter in  our  neighborhood.     The  hedge 
furnishes    shade    on    summer    after- 
noons for  those  who  play  the  games, 
or  sit  on  the  benches  watching  others. 
At  the  same  time  I  planted  the  Nor- 
way Spruce  hedge,  I  planted  some  of 
the  trees  in   groups  on   my  grounds 
If  I  were  doing  this  again,  I  would 
plant    other    spruces    with    them    for 
variety.     For  one  group,  I  used  the 
cut-leaf  weeping  birch  with  the  Nor- 
way spruce,  and  the  effect  is  pleasino:. 
In  front  of  the  hedge,  on  the  side 
toward  the  house,  we  have  a  borde'* 
of  hardy  perennial  shrubs  and  flov^ 
hedge  is  a  row  of  white  lilacs,  which 
ers    as    follows:      First,    next    to   th^ 
harmonize  well   with   the   evergreen*. 
Next  to  these  are  the  hardy   peren- 
nial   flowers    in    the    order    of    thci'- 
height.      They   are   Baltonias,   Hardv 
Flox,    Digitalis    (Fox    Glove),    Lark- 
spur,    Antirshinums     (Snapdragon  > 
Aquilegia      (Columbine     or      Hone  - 
suckle),   Pyrethrum    (Persian    Dais    ^ 
and   Narci.*isus.     I   will   say   that  w- 
have   a   full   view  of  the   hedge   and 
flowers  from  the  living  room  of  the 
house,  and  there  is  also  a  fine  view 
from  the  main  street  for  the  passors- 
by, — J. 


EARLY  CABBAGE 


Early  cabbage  is  not  only  a  profit- 
able crop  for  the  garden,  but  it  is  out 
of  the  way  in  plenty  time  to  plant  the 
jriound  to  another  crop.  Market 
^'ardeners  usually  follow  cabbage  with 
celery. 

The  ground  for  early  cabbage  must 
be  highly  fertilized.  Manure  is  much 
better  than  commercial  fertilizer  for 
the  reason  that  cabbage  demands  a 
lot  of  moisture,  and  manure  increases 
the  water-holding  capacity  of  the  soil. 
Twenty  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre 
is  none  too  much  for  ordinary  garden 
soil,  especially  if  the  cabbage  is  to 
be  followed  by  another  crop. 

For  earliness,  the  Jersey  Wakefield 
i.s  the  prime  favorite,  though  Charles- 
ton Wakefield  and  Copenhagen  Mar- 
ket are  gaining  in  popularity.  These 
two  varieties  are  not  quite  as  early 
as  the  Jersey  Wakefield,  but  they 
make  much  larger  heads. 

Getting  a  good  crop  of  cabbage  is 
not  possible  unless  one  has  good  plants. 
The  seed  should  be  sowed  thinly  in 
the  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  begin 
to  crowd  one  another,  it  is  advisable 
to  transplant  to  cold-frames.  The 
soil  in  the  frames  ought  to  be  made 
very  rich  by  the  addition  of  well-rot- 
ted manure.  Several  days  before 
planting  in  the  open  ground,  the  sash 
should  be  left  off  the  frames  in  order 
to  harden  or  accustom  the  plants  to 
outdoor  conditions.  This  hardening 
should  be  gradual.  At  first  the  sash 
should  be  raised  but  a  trifle,  and  then 
more  and  more  each  day  until  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  leave  it  off  entirely. 
Plants  properly  hardened  in  the  cold- 
frame  can  stand  a  light  freeze  with- 
out much  injury. 

We  always  space  early  cabbage  fif- 
teen inches  apart  in  rows  two  and 
one-half  feet  apart.  This  admits  of 
easy  cultivation.  Before  transplant- 
ing, the  soil  in  the  frame  is  given  a 
good  soaking.  The  soil  between  the 
1  lants  is  then  cut  with  an  old  knife. 
This  results  in  the  plants  coming  out 
-  with  a  cube  of  dirt  adhering  to  the 
roots,  and  the  plants  suffer  no  set- 
back when  transplanted.  Pulling  the 
ph.nts  without  cutting  the  soil  re- 
sults in  many  fibrous  rootlets  breaking 
off  the  main  root,  which  checks  the 
prowth  for  a  time. 

When  the  plants  have  become  re- 
established, a  light  dressing  of  ni- 
trate of  soda  should  be  applied  along 
the  rows.  This  supplies  nitrogen  in 
;in  available  form  and  stimulates 
growth.  Cultivation  should  begin 
immediately  and  continue  as  long  as 
the  cultivator  can  gc  through  the 
rows. 

Marketing  should  begin  as  soon  as 
the  heads  become  solid.  Leaving  early 
cabbage  in  the  soil  for  a  time  after 
they  have  headed  solidly,  often  re- 
sults in  the  heads  cracking  or  splitting 
open.  This  can  be  prevented  by  run- 
ning a  spade  into  the  soil  close  to  the 
plant,  and  partially  lifting  it  out  of 
the  soil.  When  the  roots  are  loose, 
tlie  head  should  be  pushed  to  one  side. 
This  breaks  part  of  the  roots  and  re- 
stricts the  plant's  supply  of  nouri?h- 
nent,  so  that  development  ceases. 
When  so  treated,  heads  will  not  crack 
and  will  remain  fresh  and  crisp  for 
several  weeks.     T.  Z.  Richey. 


Order  llmo  now.  It  i.s  as  effective 
f.Dplied  in  fall  or  winter  as  in  spring; 
besides  manufacturers  may  not  be 
able  to  supply  It  at  the  time  of  the 
spring  r\i8h. 

If  you  have  not  kept  farm  accounts 
before,  now  is  a  good  time  to  look  for- 
ward to  begiuniug  with  the  New- 
Year. 


International  Tractor  Service 


WISE  tractor  buyers  insist  upon  these 
three  features  in  their  machines: 
The  tractors  must  operate  on  the 
cheapest  fuel  a  farmer  can  buy.  They 
must  be  so  simple  that  the  farmer  or  his 
help  can  learn  to  operate  them.  They 
must  do  enough  good  work  in  the  field 
and    at   the  belt  to  more  than  pay  for 


of  the  machines,  before  and  after  pur- 
chase; the  supplying  of  repair  parts  as 
promptly  as  circumstances  will  allow; 
and  the  furnishing  of  expert  help  to 
make  the  more  difficult  repairs  properly. 
Keep  this  service  feature  in  mind  when 
you  come  to  buy  your  tracior.  It  applies 
equally  to  our  Mojrul  l()-i.O-h.  p^  Titan 
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themselves.  International,  Mogul,  and 
Titan  kerosene  tractors  meet  aii  three  of 
these  demands. 

International  Harvester  tractor  owners 
get,  through  our  89  U.  S.  branch  houses, 
a  service  that  enables  them  to  keep  their 
tractors  going  whenever  there  is  work 
for  them  to  do.  It  includes  necessary 
instruction    in    the   care    and    handling 


10-20-h.  p.  and  International  l5-30-li.pe 

tractors.  It  will  be  difficult  for  us  to 
furnish  your  tractor  as  soon  as  you  want 
it.  The  demand  is  hard  to  keep  up  with 
and  shipping  facilities  are  very  much 
handicapped.  Send  for  catalogues  now, 
make  your  decision  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Be  ready  for  the  heavy  rush  work  of 
early  spring. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated)  . .       _        . 

Chicago USA 
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Till  Your  OrcWd 

as  thoroughly  as  you  culti- 
vate your  cornfield.  Inten- 
sive tillage  conserves  the 
moisture  and  sets  plant  tood 
free.  For  more  and  better 
fruit,  use  an 

•^Acmc** 

Orchard  Harroiv 

Worksriehtunderthe  branches. 
The  sharp-ground  coulterp  work 
the  soil  easily,  cutting  out  weeds 
and  leaving  a  loose  dust  mulch 
at  the  top.  Extension  and  reg- 
ular 6t\lee— 1  horse  to  4  horse 
sizes— 3  ft.  to  nVi  ft.  wide. 
Our  free  bock,  "The  Acme  Way  to 
(  rops  That  1  uy."  pr.ints  the  road  to 
bibscr  orchard  profits.     Send  today. 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 
>     137  Elm  SL.     Mlllington. 
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sure  w^e^e^'er  and  whenever  you  want  It, 
when  you  Ingtall  a 

NEP  TUNE  WA  TER  SUPPL  Y 
SYSTEM 

Affords  ample  nro  prrteotlon  and  Rives 
you  all  the  advantacex  and  comforts  of 
the  niodern  citv  hotre.  Low  Initial  cost. 
Requires  little  artont  Ion. 

Wrlu    for  tookltt  So.  AS 

/l£cnj5/tos.Ctk 

SPLUMBING  &  HtATI.VG 
SUPPLIES 
44  to  50  IV.  5th  Street 
Philadelphia.  Penna. 
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Insure  success  in  your  garden.  Each 
lot  of  Maule's  seeds  is  tested  for  vi^or 
and  growing  power,  and  is  backed  by 
our  41  years'  success  as  seed  growers. 

THE  MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

176  pages  fall  of  valuable  plant-  |7D|7|7 

mg  and  gardening  information  rivCXi 

Send  for  it  today. 

Include  10c  and  we  will  send  you  a 
packet  of  specially  selected  pansy  seeds— 
a  generous  assortment  of  beautiful  Giant 
pansjes— the  largest  known. 

yoa  save  money  and  get  fresh  teeds 
when  yoa  buy  from 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2176   Arch  Street  Pkila..  Pa. 


HOW  TO  EARN  75c  THIS  EVENING ! 

If  your  subscription  to  your  Home  Farm  Paper  has  expired  or  is  about  to  expire,  tell  two 
of  your  friends  about  the  good  you  have  received  from  it  in  the  past  and  expect  to  receive  in 
the  future,  and   they  will  each  gladly  give  you  75c  for  a  year's  subscription. 

Send  us  $1.50  and  we  will  send  Pennsylvania  Farmer  to  three 
addresses  for  a  full  year  from  the  date  we  receive  your  order. 

You  do  not  even  need  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  writing  a  letter.  The  subscription  order 
blank  which  you  will  find  enclosed  in  this  paper,  filled  out  properly,  together  with  a  check  for 
$1.50,  will  bring  to  you  and  two  of  your  friends  52  answers  to  the  question:  **What  farm 
paper  is  best  suited  to  our  needs  ?" 

Pennsylvania   Farmer,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

261  SOUTH   THIRD   STREET 

The  enclosed  order  blank  does  not  indicate  that  your  subscription  has  expired. 
See  date  on  label  for  this  information. 
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Penhsytvania  Farmer 


January  Id,  19: 
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Successfully  Used 
ForOver  27  Years 


International  Stock 
Food  Tonic 

saved  thousands  of   farmers  big  money 

when  com  was  60c.     Now  with  $2  corn  and 

other  feed'j  sky-high,  you  triple  your  savings 

because  International  Stock  Food  Tonic  has 

not  advanced  in  price — yet.  This  is  your  chance 

for  a  real  clean-up.    International  Stock  Food 

Tonic  improves  digestion  and  assimilation,  which 

means  a  big  grain  saving.  This  is  a  chance  you 

cannot  afford  to  miss. 

Read  This  Great  Offer 

For  a  limited  time  only,  we  wil*  ship  you  200 
lbs.  or  more  at  the  specizd  before-the-war  price  of 
i  $14  a  100  lbs.  in  200  lb.  shipment,  or  100  lbs.  for  $15 
in  100  lb.  shipment,  delivered  your  station.  Small- 
est shipment   100  lbs.    Send  no  money  —  pay 
when  shipment  arrives.    Sold  in  25  lb.  packages. 

Same  low  price  offer    applies  on  International  Hog 
Tonic,    International  Hog   Worm    Remedy   and   Inter- 
national Poultry  Food  Tonic— all  well  known,  successful 
remedies.    Make  up  any  desired  assortment.   This  $14 
offer  enables  you  to  get  three  times  the  usual  profit. 
Act  before  it  is  too  late.    Use  the  coupon. 

Interrtntional  Stock  Food  Co. 
Dcpt.  1 3  fiElnneapolls,  Minn* 


Mail  This  Coupon  To  day 
To  iTiof row  May  Be  Too  Late 


iBtematlonal  Stock  Foou  Co.  i 

Dept.  13      Minneapolis.  Mlim.  I 

Gentlemen:  As  per  your  special  offer,  you  may  ship  me  the  i 

following  goods:  | 

lbs.  International  Stock  Food  Tonic,  att per'tOOIbs. 

lbs.  International  Hog  Tonic,  at      -       $ perlOOibs.  I 

lbs.  International  Hog  Worm  Remedy, at t per  100  lbs. 

lbs.  International  Poultry  Food  Tonic,  at  t per  100  lbs.  I 

WAf^a  If  tofal  order  is  for  2O0  lbs.  or  }  .ore,   price  is  tl4  per  100  Ibt.  I 

delivered,  on  any  item  or  assortment.    If  total  order  amounts  to  i 

less  than  200  Ibe.  ttte  price  is  116  per  100  lbs.,  delivered  your  station.  I 

My  Shipping  Station  is 

My  Name  and  Address  is | 

R.F.D.NO 

The  Name  and  Address  of  my  Bank  is I 
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The  Sharpies 
Separator  Co., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Bnachts: 

S«B  Fraadfco 

CUciffo         ToroBto 


Cream  separator 


The  Suction-feed,  which  insures  clean  skim- 
ming, no  matter  whether  you  turn  fast  or  slow, 
guarantees  the  Sharpies  user  a  profit  wasted 
by  every  other  separator — a  saving  of  not  less 
than  10  lbs.  of  butter  per  year  for  every  cow 
you  milk. 

Other  separators  have  endeavored  to  overcome 
some  of  the  cream-waste  evil  by  the  use  of 
speedometers.  These  simply  annouce  the 
cream  losses,  whip  you  up  and  thus  partially 
prevent  them.  Sharpies  is  the  only  separator 
that  automatically  and  fully  prevents  these 
cream  losses.  Write  for  catalog  today;  address 
Department  20 


Your  Feeding  Problems 

Bi/  Prof.  Fred  Rasmussen 


Cottonseed  Meal  or  Cottonseed  Feed, 
Which? 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  South 
yields  about  two  pounds  of  seed  to 
every  pound  of  lint,  or  approximate- 
ly from  5,000.000  to  7,000,000  tons 
as  a  by-product.  A  ton  of  the  cot- 
tonseed will  yield  approximately  841 
pounds  of  hulls,  73  2  pounds  of  cake 
or  meal  and  280  pounds  of  crude 
oil.  The  cottonseed  cake  or  meal  is 
the  residue  of  the  cottonseed  after 
the  oil  -has  been  removed  by  means 
of  hydraulic  presses.  These  cakes, 
about  two  feet  long,  one  inch  thick 
and  one  foot  wide,  are  either  ground 
fine  and  sold  as  meal  or  broken  into 
pieces  it  he  size  of  peas  or  nuts,  or 
sold  whole  as  cakes,  in  the  latter 
form  especially  for  export. 

Cottonseed  meal  is  classified  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Choice  cottonseed,  at  least 
41    percent   of    crude    protein.       (2) 


to  distinguish  good  cottonseed  me.  1 
from  finely  ground  cottonseed  feed, 
and  the  only  way  to  compare  ther 
relative  value  is  on  the  basis  of  the 
crude  protein  content.  When  paying 
$2.25  for  100  pounds  of  20  percent 
cottonseed  feed,  the  cost  per  pound 
of  crude  protein  is  11^4  cents,  and 
when  buying  100  pounds  of  38-per- 
cent cottonseed  meal  at  $3.10,  the 
cost  is  only  7%  cents  per  pound;  a 
difference  of  3.5  cents  per  pound. 
Or,  in  other  words,  the  cottonseed 
feed  should  sell  for  $1.55  per  hundred 
to  furnish  crude  protein  at  the  same 
cost  as  in  the  cottonseed  meal  at 
$3.10.  It  Is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  low  grade  produced  can  sell  as 
cheap  correspondingly  as  the  high 
grade  material,  because  the  cost  of 
handling  and  transportation  is  the 
same  for  100  pounds  of  the  low  grade 
as  for  the  high  grade,  and  therefore 


rCow  Comfort  tn  Zero  Weather 
You  can  hold  your  cows  to  fall  milk  flow  daring  a  cold  snap 
— if  they  are  housed  in  Natco  Barns  and  fed  from  a  Natco  Silo. 
The  dead-air  spaces  in  the  hollow  tile  walls  keep  out  the  cold 
yet  prevent  dampness  and  frost  from  gathering. 

Natco  Hollow  TOe 

buildings  save  painting— will  not  rot,  crack  or  crumble.     Will  not  harbor  rats, 

mice  or  other  vermin.       The  glazed  dust-tight  walls  make  it  easy  to  produce  dec  n 

milk-     Natco  Hollow  Tile  is  widely  used  in  fire-proofing  "skyscrapers" — let  tho 

same  material  safeguard  your  stock  and  reduce  your  fire-risk. 

Yonr  btiilrHnpr  supply  donlcr  Teill  jrlndly  show  you  samples  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile  and  quotfi  prico?". 
Also,  write  uaat  once  lor  new.  UluaUated  '"hatco  on  the  Fj»rm"  book-1918  Edition.    It's  Irevl 

23  Factories  assure  a  wide 
end  economical  distribu- 
tion. 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1116  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Gamboges  Vellum  Majesty,  Grand  Champion  Jersey  Bull  at   1917  Nat. 
Dairy  Show,  Owned  By  M.  D.  Munn,  Minn. 


Pnme  cottonseed,  at  least  38.6  per- 
cent of  crude  protein.  (3)  Good 
cottonseed  meal,  at  least  36  percent 
of  crude  protein.  (4)  Cottonseed 
feed,  a  mixture  of  cottonseed  meal 
and  cottonseed  hulls  containing  less 
that  36  percent  of  crude  protein.  As 
the  proportion  of  hulls  is  increased, 
the  percent  of  crude  protein  is 
decreased.  It  may  vary  from  20  to 
36  percent.  Cottonseed  hulls  have 
less  digestible  nutrient  than  oat 
straw  and  less  feeding  value  than 
corn  stover.  Cottonseed  hulls  are 
also  unpalatable.  In  the  South,  cot- 
tonseed hulls  are  used  extensively  for 
roughage.  Hulls  similar  to  those 
fed  as  roughage  in  the  South  make 
up  a  large  share  of  cottonseed  feerl, 
and  are  often  shipped  in  bags  into  the 
Eastern  sections  where  there  Is  an 
abundance  of  corn  stover  and  oat 
straw. 

The  shipping  of  cottonseed  feel 
containing  a  large  portion  of  hulls 
into  sections  having  plenty  of  rough- 
age is  a  waste  of  transportation 
facilities;  it  is  a  waste  of  labor  and 
the  farmer  who  buys  this  feed  is 
nearly  always  paying  a  great  deal 
more  for  the  actual  nutrient  pur- 
chased than  when  buying  high  grade 
cottonseed  meal  or  other  high  pro- 
tein   feed. 

Here  is  an  actual  illustration.  An 
inquirer  asked:  "I  can  buy  cottonseed 
meal  at  $3.10  per  100  pounds  and 
cottonseed  feed  at  $2.25  per  100 
pounds.  Which  is  the  cheiper?" 
By  appearance  alone  it  Is  impossible 


increases  the  cost  of  these  items  pe- 
pound  of  crude  protein. 

As  it  is  not  always  possible  t) 
separate  completely  the  hulls  from 
certain  kinds  of  seed  from  the  kerne', 
there  will  be  a  small  amount  of  cot- 
tonseed feed  on  the  market,  but  it 
should  be  paid  for  in  proportion  to 
Its  value,  based  upon  the  protein  It 
contains.  Also,  in  these  days  of 
scarcity  of  labor  and  scarcity  of 
transportation  facilities  it  should  be 
sold  near  the  place  of  manufacture 
Instead  of  being  hauled  out  into  re- 
mote country  places  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  Remember 
to  purchase  cottonseed  meal  and  cot- 
tonseed feed  on  the  basis  of  its  con- 
tent as  shown  by  the  guarantee  tag 
and  not  by  the  price  per  hundred. 
Invariably,  the  high  grade  cottonseed 
meal   is  the  cheaper. 

Dairy  Ration 

Kindly  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  my  Holstein  and  Jerseys.  I  have 
clover,  timothy,  red  top  and  June 
grass  all  mixed  as  hay.  I  have  lots 
of  ear  corn  which  I  expect  to  have 
ground  for  meal  and  also  I  have  500 
pounds  of  cottonseed  meal.  I  am 
feeding  now  with  a  commercial  feed 
because  1  could  not  have  my  corn 
ground. — M.  K.,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

As  no  mention  is  made  of  silage 
it  is  assumed  silage  is  not  available. 
Of  mixed  hay,  a  cow  when  no  other 
roughage  Is  fed,  will  consume  from 
1.6  to  2  pounds  per  100  pounds  of 
live  weight.  Jersey  cows  would  con- 
sume from  16  to  18  pounds  dally  and 
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Holstelns  from  24  to  26  pounds  dally. 
If  cows  are  fed  hay  three  times  daily 
rr  more  often,  they  will  consume  In 
excess  of  this  amount.  If  plenty  of 
hay  is  available,  under  the  present 
conditions  It  would  be  desirable  to 
/  et  them  to  consume  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  following  would  be  suit- 
able mixtures:  (1)  150  pounds 
corn  and  cob;  100  pounds  gluten  and 
100  pounds  cottonseed  meal.  If 
gluten  Is  not  available,  (2)  100 
pounds  corn  and  cob  and  100  pounds 
cottonseed  meal  (not  less  than  38 
percent  curde  protein). 

To  a  Jersey  cow  feed  one  pound  of 
this  grain  mixture  for  every  four 
pounds  of  milk.  To  a  Holstein,  feed 
one  pound  of  grain  for  every  ^y^ 
pounds  of  milk.  This  difference  Is 
made  because  It  takes  more  feed  to 
produce  one  pound  of  Jersey  milk 
than  one  pound  of  Holstein  milk,  on 
account    of    the    higher    percent    of 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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ing  blocks,"  and  assigns  one  hull  to 
each  block.  As  many  as  50  to  60 
cows  may  belong  to  the  farmers  In 
each  block,  and  the  bull  in  the  block 
should  be  kept  on  a  farm  conveni- 
ently situated.  The  blocks  are  num- 
bered from  one  to  five,  and  to  pre* 
vent  Inbreeding  each  bull  is  moved  to 
the  next  block  every  two  years. 

A  concrete  example  of  the  success 
of  the  movement  Is  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  Co-operative  Holstein 
Bull  Association  at  Roland,  Iowa 
The  association  is  composed  of  16 
farmers  and  is  organized  Into  live 
blocks.  The  farms  are  so  situated 
that  the  bulls  are  at  no  greet  dis- 
tance from  the  farm  of  any  member. 
TJefore  the  association  was  formed, 
each  farmer  had  an  average  'nvest- 
ment  of  $92  in  a  scrub  bull.  These 
bulls  were  disposed  of  and  when  the 
association  was  formed  the  five  pure- 
bred bulls  were  bought  at  $240  each. 


Baling  Hay  On  James  M.  Hutchinson  Farm^  Chester  Co.,  Fa. 


solids  contained  in  the  Jersey  milk. 


CO-OPERATIVE     BULL     ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 


Co-operative  biril  associations  are 
promising  activities  in  livestock 
circles.  They  are  formed  by  farmers 
for  the  joint  owjiership,  use  and  ex- 
change of  high-class,  pure-bred  bulls. 
In  addition,  they  may  encourage 
careful  selections  of  cows  and  calves, 
introduce  better  methods  of  feeding, 
help  their  members  market  dairy 
stock  and  dairy  products.  Intelli- 
gently fight  contagious  diseases  of 
cattle,  and  in  other  ways  assist  in 
lifting  the  dairy  business  to  a  higher 
level.  Incidentally,  the  educational 
value  of  such  an  organization  is 
great. 

The  history  of  the  co-operative 
bull  association  shows  that  it  Is 
especially  adapted  to  small  herds 
where  a  valuable  bull  for  each  herd 
would  constitute  too  large  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  Investment. 
Thus  the  organization  enables  even 
the  owners  of  small  herds  to  unite 
In  the  purchase  of  one  good  bull  and 
each  to  own  a  share  in  a  registered 
aire  of  high  quality.  Altho  still  in 
its  Infancy,  the  co-operative  bull  as- 
sociation movement  promises  eventu 
ally  to  become  a  great  factor  In  the 
improvement  of  our  dairy  cattle. 

In  the  United  States,  the  first  co- 
operative bull  association  of  which 
record  exists  was  organized  In  1908 
by  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Eight  years  later  there  were 
32  active  hull  associations  In  this 
country,  with  a  total  membership  of 
650.  owning  about  120  pure-bred 
bulls.  The  typical  co-operative  bull 
r..ssoc?atIon  is  composed  of  15  to  30 
f  rmers,  and  jointly  owns  five  bulls, 
divides  Its  territory  Into  five  "breed- 


or  an  average  of  $75  for  each  mem- 
ber. A  larger  membership  would 
reduce  expenses  still   further. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  farmers  in 
Maryland,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota, 
when  questioned  regarding  the  value 
of  co-operative  bull  associations,  esti- 
mated that  the  use  of  sires  belonging 
to  the  organization  increased  the 
value  of  the  offspring  in  the  first 
generation  from  30  to  80  percent, 
with  an  average  of  65  percent.  Tho 
Investment  Is  small  and  the  chance 
for  herd  improvement  so  great  thi»t 
the  net  returns  greatly  exceed  the 
small  original  investment. 

There  appears  to  be  no  fundamen- 
tal weakness  in  co-operative  bull  as- 
sociations.       Instead     of     spreading 
abortion,   tuberculosis  or  other  com- 
municable disease,   the  results  so  far 
seem    to    Indicate    the    reverse.      For 
example,    the   Roland,   Iowa,   associa- 
tion   will    not    allow    any    one  of    Its 
members   to    get    the   benefits   of   the 
association  until   the   herd   has  been 
tested    for    tuberculosis    and    all    re- 
actors  eliminated.      One  farmer  who 
did  not  dispose  of  the  reactors  after 
the   tuberculin   test  was   applied   was 
refused  the  use  of  the  bulls  until  he 
complied    with   the   rules   of   the    as- 
sociation.   The    educational    work    of 
each   association  makes  the  members 
alert  to  prevent  the  Introduction  and 
spread  of  diseases  of  any  kind.     The 
well-managed     bull     association     re- 
quires  that   the  cattle  of  each  mem- 
ber shall    be    tested    for  tuberculosis 
and  take  every  known   precaution  to 
prevent  the  Introduction  of  infectious 
abortion. 

In  order  to  avoid  mistakes  In  or- 
ganization and  operation,  including 
selection  of  bulls,  the  farmers  who 
propose  organizing  an  association 
should  communicate  with  the  local 
county  agent,  the  state  agricultural 
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A   PRIZE  WINNING 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 


OEtAVAI. 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Is  a  Winner! 

Why  don't  you  let  it 
win  for  you? 

AT  the  great  national  and  intcr- 
./jL  national  expositions,  the  juries 
have  invariably  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the  De  Laval. 
They  awarded  the  Grand  Prize,  the  highest  possible  award,  to 
the  De  Lav^  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco 
in  1915,  as  also  at  Buffalo,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Paris,  Brussels, 
and  all  the  great  world  expositions  for  more  than  35  years. 

What  the  worid's  greatest  dairy  experts,  the  men  who  operate 
the  creameries  and  the  big  milk  plants  and  dairies,  think  of  the  De 
Laval  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  98%  of  the  cream  sepa- 
rators in  use  in  such  plants  the  world  over  are  of  De  Laval  make. 

De  Laval  Produced  Cream 
Makes  the  Best  Butter 

Since  1892  the  National  Buttcrmakers'  Association  has  held  butter-scor- 
ing contests  each  year  in  connection  with  its  Annual  Convention,  and  at  every 
such  Convention  butter  made  from  cream  separated  by  a  De  Laval  Sepa- 
rator has  scored  highest.  This  is  a  lOO'^c  record  for  the  De  Laval.  No 
room  for  chance  there.     Only  unusual  merit  made  such  a  record  possible. 

Proof  of  the  superiority  of  De  Laval  Separators  and  of  De  Laval  pro- 
duced cream  has  been  piled  up  and  multiplied  so  many  times  that  it  is  no 
longer  questioned.      It  is  an  accepted  fact. 

If  you  are  without  a  cream  separator,  or  in  need  of  a  better  one,  let 
the  De  Laval  start  winning  a  bigger  cream 
profit  for  you  NOW. 

See  your  De  Laval  agent  immediately, 
or  if  you  don't  know  him,  address 
the  nearest  De  Laval  main  office  as 
below  for  any   desired   particulars. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR 
COMPANY 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St 

New  York  Chicago 

EVERY  NEW  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR 
HAS  A  BELL  SFEED-INDICATOR  a  prize  winning  product 
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Krause  Dairy  Feed 
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DAIRY  FEED 

BliB      CI 
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Your  Cows  Are  A  Gold  Mine 


Milk  is  a  big  dividend  payer  right 
of  production  by  selling  your 
KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED. 

Used  by  itself  or  in  combiruition  with 
home  grown  products,  it  is  a  high* 
grade,  big -yield  dairy  feed  on  which 
your  herd  will  thrive  and  produce  to 
its  linoit  without  danger.    Safe— «are 


now  if  you  keep  down  its  cost 
high  priced  grain  and  feeding 

— profitable.  Write  at  once  for  sam- 
ple of  KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED  and 
handy  pocket  record  book  Free.  Give 
name  of  your  dealer. 

Chas.  A.  Kraus*  Milliag  Co.. 
3703  BwnlMinSt.    NUKraukee.  Wiscoosi* 


^■■:  -^.v  ■^f;t^:^:^--- 
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WHEN  JACK  FROST  has  made  crazing     , 
a  thing  of  the  past ;  when  snow  lies     v. 
deep — that's  when  you  feel  the  need    and 
economy  of  a  Unadilla  Silo,  filled  to  the  roof. 

WHETHER  you  raise  milk  or  meat; 
cattle,  hogs  or  sheep,  L'nadilla  Silos 
provide  a  cheap,  succulent,  healthy  milk  and 
meat  producing  food.  In  bleak  mid-winter 
when  grain  prices  soar,  but  when  prices  you 
set  are  also  highest— Unadilla  Silns  serve 
as  real  barn  pastures.     And  it's  a  Unadilla 


( 
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you  want.  Many  thousand  dairy  »;id  stock 
farmers  have  found  it  their  best  paying  in- 
vestment. Learn  why.  Send  for  Catalog. 
s^cdalearly-orderdiacounts  and  Agency  OH«t. 


Unadilla  Silo  Co..  Bo    C,       nad  Ilia.  N.Y..  or  Dee  Moines,  Iowa 


feseaa 
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Pennsptvania  Farmer 


by  giving  your  cows  my  Stock  Powders 
dailjv  They  put  the  digestive  system  in  A- 1 
condition  to  get  UtiefuU  value  from  feed* 


Dr-  LeGear's 

Stock  Powders 


are  a  splendid  condition  powder  and  regulator  for 
domestic  animals,  and  should  be  fed  daily  this  year 
especially,  because  of  the  soft  com  and  bad  feed. 

It  will  pay  you  to  U8«  my  Powders  daily  vritb 
all  your  atock*  to  prevent  disease  and  expel 
the  worms.  A  splendid  remedy  for  coughs, 
colds,  distemper,  etc  My  oivn  prescription 
from  26  years' Veterinary  experience.  Try  my 
Stock  Powders  at  my  risk  — if  they  don't 
benefit  your  stock,  the  dealer  w  11  refund 
your  money. 

Dr.  LeGear's  Poultry  Powder 

will  make  your  hens  lay  more  and  keep 
disease  away.  Over  40,000  dealers  sell 
Dr.  LeCear's  Remedies  —  never  sold  by 
peddlers.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  Also 
ask  him  or  write  me  for  my  I X2  page  Stock 
and  Poultry  hook.  free. 

I>rJ.J)J.eGearMecLCo.  747BinranlSt.S(J.o«us.Mo. 
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college,  or  the  Dairy  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture. 


TEST    ASSOCIATION 

DAmymo 


BOOSTS 


January   19,   1J>18. 

A  remarkable  record  was  made  by 
a  grade  Holstein  two-year-old  heifer 
owned  by  John  W.  Bell.  She  has  pro- 
duced 9,474  pounds  of  milk  and  two 
calves  in  11  months.  A  successful 
year  this  year  will  .put  her  very  near 
the  higheet  producer  of  any  age  in 
frhe  Association.      Another   two-year- 


Allegheny  County  Records 
Th'C    second    year's    work    of    the 

Montour  Valley,   Allegheny  Co..  Pa.,  old.   »  registered   Holstein  owned   by 

Cow-testing     Association     closed    4n  L-  J-  Stewart  &  Sons,  produced  7,921 

November    1917.      Twenty-six    herds  Pounds  of  milk  in  the  year, 

completed  the  test  for  the  year.  The  Forty-flve     cows     have    .produced 

results  shown  by  the  records  and  but-  over    300    pounds    of   fat.      Just    one 

terfat  tests  and  the  high  coat  of  feed  oow,  a  grade  Holstein  owned  by  John 

sent    101    of   the   525   cows  tested   to  W.  Bell  produced  over  the  400  pounds 

the  butcher.      To  replace  these  cows  mark;  she  gave  429.1  .pounds  of  fat 

many  others  have  been  bought.     The  'rom  8,668  pounds  of  milk, 

interest  in  purebred  cattle  is  now  in  In  the  year  ending  October  1,  1916, 


full  swing  in  this  section. 

Thru  the  co-operation  of  the  Oak- 
dale  Bank,  13  members  have  se- 
cured  10  head  of  registered  Holstein 


the  average  selling  price  of  -milk  for 
the  association  was  $2.32  per  cwt., 
or  20  cents  per  gallon.  This  year 
the  average  selling  price  for  the  year 


SEPARATOR 

Ob  Trial    Eaay  running,  easily 
cleaned.     Skims  warm   or  cold 


lu.ic^. 


VOkn.ko.- 


Sftr*^' 


small,   get  handsome  catalogue 

and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.    Address 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box,  5062  Baiabridf  t,  li.L 

THE  MILKER 

THAT   MILKS 
WITHOUT  STRIPPING 

Guaranteed.  Price 
reasonable  Write 
for  booklet 

Budtwalter   Supply   G> 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


LACTANT 


'J;lJv 


^ar^' 


GooA 
to  the 

Drop" 


cattle  for  foundation  stock  for  future  ^^^  ^^^"^  ^2.90  per  cwt..  or  25  cents 

herds.     These  cattle  have  official  rec-  ^    gallon,    less    two    cents    a    gallon 

ords    of    their    production    and    were  "-^'sht    to    Pittsburgh.      The    selling 

selected  in  Livingston  County.  Michi-  P"^^  of  milk   has  increased  only   25 

gan,    by    a    committee    composed    of  Pe^-^^^t  while  for  the  last  six  months 

Messrs.  L.  C.  Hays.  W.  P.  McJunkin.  "^  ^^^  y^^r  feed  costs  have  increased 

N.   S.  Grubbs   and  C.   R.   Hill.      Nine  "v®'"  ^0  percent  and  the  cost  of  labor 

of  the  members  in  the  vicinity  of  Oak-  ^^^   increased   equally  as   much,   and 

dale   have  organized   a   breeders'    as-  ^^nnot  be  secured  at  any  price.      As 

sociation  known  as  the  Oakdale  Hoi-  the  dairymen's   families   are   putting 

stein    Breeders'    Associr.tion.      They  i°  '^"ger  hours  to  do  the  work  that 

have  secured    a   bull   for  community  ^^s   done   with   the  belp  of  one   or 

breeding   whose   dam's    record    of    33  "O'-e   hired    men,    the    price   of   milk 

pounds  of  butter  and  556  pounds  of  should  continue  to  remain  in  keeping 

milk  in  seven  days  is  only  excelled  ^^t^  the  cost  of  feeds, 

by  one  or  two   in   Western   Pennsyl-  The    members    of    the    association 

vania.      The   bull.    Moonlight   Cornu-  ^^ve  reorganized  for  ne»t  year  with 

copia  Sir  Colantha,  is  a  prize  winner.  23  of  the  old  members  continuing  to 

More    recent    pure-bred    purchases  improve     their     herds. — C.     R.    Hill, 

include   that  of  W.   C.    O'Reilly,    Jr..  Official  Tester, 

of  11  head  of  Holstein  cows.     These 


IN  THE  NEW  YORK  MILK  FIELD 


DEHORNING   STOPS   LOSS 


Cattle  with  horns  are  danger- 
ous and  a  constant  menace  to 
persons  and  to  other  cattle.  De- 
horn quickly  and  easily  with  • 

KEYSTONE  DEHORNER 

AlloT«rln  2minaUa.    Not>h>nh  method.  A 
e)«&r.  cleAn  cut.   Cowa^ive  more  milk -Bt«4 
make  better  beef.    P  '-  '  for  free  booklet. 

M.T.  PI>illin.8o'  *>^  .  Pomerpy.  Ps. 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamph!et;gf rJf.?°^-51-? 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."     At  dealers,  or 
BlatcMorJ  Calf  Meal  Company.  Depl.98  Wsaheisn,  III 


cows  all  have  high  A.   R.  O.   records 
and   are  in  calf   to   a   33-pound  sire. 

John    P.    Soott   also    purchased    six  Echoes    From    the    Jannary    Price 

pure-bred    Holstein    cattle    in    Wash-  Announceinent 

ington  County,  Pa.     The  Guernseys.  According  to  the  discussion  of  the 

too,  are  receiving  their  share  of  at-  Federal   Milk  Commission  we  are  to 

tention,  Mr.  J.  Hays  Bell  having  pur-  have  $3.47  for  3  percent  milk  in  the 

chased    two    young  purebred    heifers  up-state   district    for   the   New    York 

at   Newark,   Ohio.      The   dam   of   one  market    for    the    month    of    January, 

heifer    has     the    remarkable    three-  tq  this   will   be  added   four  cents   a 

year-old   record   of  10,156   pounds  of  poj^t    on    higher    tests.      There    has 

milk  with  almost  700  pounds  of  but-  been,  during  December,  a  falling  off 

ter  In  one  year.  of  production,  due  to  less  grain  being 

The  high   quality  of  this   founda-  fed  to  milk  cows  and  to  some  cowh 

tion  stock,  the  natural  suitability  of  ^eing   dried   off   or   sold    that    wou'd 

this  section  for  dairying  and  the  in-  h^ve  been   producing  some  milk  had 


creasing  enthusiasm  for  pure-bred 
cattle  among  the  members  of  tWs 
association  indicate  that  herds  of 
unexcelled  production  will  soon  be 
developed  here.     The  five  herds  pro- 


the  price  warranted  it.  For  that 
month  we  got  about  $3  for  3  per- 
cent test.  The  present  price  m&v 
tend  to  let  a  little  more  grain  go  to 
the  cows,   but   the  price  will   not  be 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMAN;  NT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  Is  fc>iuipppd  with  the  • 
Sturm  I'loot  anchoring  system  that  makes 
It  absolutely  permanent.    Ensilatte  ts  al- 
ways fresh  and  i weet— it  can  t  spoil  In  an 
Economy  Silo.   Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  SUo  perfectly  air-tight    lljops  form 
easy  Udder.    Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.    You  can't  buy  a 
better  sUo.    AUo  all  sizes  WaUr  Tanki. 
Our    motto    is    quality    through    and 
through.    Factories  at   Frederick,   Md. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.   Write  lor  catalog. 
ECONOMY  aiO  I  Mre.C0..Deplp,ffld»lOfc.lld. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


lyOOO  Shot^^amllton22 
Steel  AirXitY«i\P*l'  hunting 

—  -     ^bot'Si^  rifle 

without 
Cost 


producing  the  highest  amount  of  milk    regarded  as  a  money  maker. 


this  year  are  as  follows: 


Owner 


No  of 
fows 


RIflAl  y^We  give  choice  of 

easy  Plans)  *or  Belling 


/  VOO .    Ord«r  alz  boxM  l~ly" 
'  we  send  enmMT-prmvMd.Wam 
to  Mil  -  the  b««1fii«  o'nt""!.. 
Dfedod  in  ev.iT  home.   SallmtoDe*. 
•    return   money,   chooelna  V",.""'/",. 
•ccordlng     to   •ome  one    of    the   pl«ll» 


.  CMh  Commtwtoo  If  tgeferred.    .  ««»?^,."H^^ 
Tain^laat  foe  promptoeu.  If  yoonrjer  !•••».      ^  \ 

WAVlSiurWui^V  CO..  Bo»  22t  Mononaalttm.  Pm 


•howD  In  new  premium 
llat.  200  Other  Gifi 


Get  a  Silo  that  Can't  Collapse 


The  12  X  24Craine  Silo  .shown  below  was  erectel  on  the  Minnesota  State  Fair 
Ground;,  moved  2 i  miles,  and  lias  since  lieen  filled  3  times.  Voii  may  ne\er  want 
to  move  o.irs,  but  the  fait  that  the  Craine  Silo  will  not  pet  out  of  slape  or  <-oI- 
lap-c  under  such  strain  proves  that  it  tertainly  raiinot  under  normal  (omlitions. 
Three  (iistinet  walls  give  this  remarkable  streni;lli  and  slaltilily— (1)  an  <  nlinary 
stavo  silo  (no  iron  hoops),  (i)  airtight,  wate-  n>of  felt  insulator,  CO  Oainelox 
Cypress  siJint;  oa  the  outsid  •.    Once  •  e.  ted,  this  silo  staysjput^ 

Make  Your  Old  Stave  Silo  New 

Covering  it'tlie  Crninrlox  way  will  scttU- your 
nlo  trounjps  i«ir  nil  linir.  Send  nt  onci'  for  lit- 
erature, special  early  (lisfounts  nnil  our  live 
wire  ngrnt's  [irop.)sit  ion. 

CRAINE  SILO 
CO.,  Inc. 

Box   146  

Norwich,       N.  Y.  * 

ii»ii'  ■nmiiiii imiiiuiiiiiiHiiiiiiiMi!iiiitn!iii:iiiiiin'nMiinHtt'!!iM)i::ii<!;i;nn!iiiiiniiiniiiiiiitiini;iiiniHiiHniiiiiiitiiii:itiiiiiinRi!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


7905 
7762 
7682 
7630 


Glass  Bros    24 

Donaldson    & 

Wilson     23 

0.    J.    Neal    22 

J.  P.  Scott  &  Sons.    35 
Smith    &    Smiley     .15 

The  five  highest  in  butterfat 

Owner  Cows 

Donaldson  & 

Wilson     23 

saac   Wyke    15 

J.    Hays   Bell 11 

.John  W.   Bell 17 

Glass  Bros    24 


If  the  milk  is  forthcoming,  that  is 
Pounds     Pounds   apparently   all   the   dealers,    the   con- 

Mllk      Duttc-fat 

282  9  turners  and  the  food  control  want, 
as  none  of  those  care  whether  or  not 
the      farmer 


8635 


314.3 
284.7 
264.4 
254.0 


makes      any      money. 

That    is   not    their  job.      They   want 

the   milk   and   are  bound.   If   they   do 

not    make    a    mistake    in    estimating, 

to   make    a   price   to   get    it.      There 

they  will  stop.     My  idea  is  that  they 

pmmds  I  Poi^inds   jjave  made  a  shrewd  guess,  and  that 

they       will      get      what      is      really 

7905    needed.      What  will  be  the  effect  on 

6186    production     next    winter    I    am    un- 

5659    able  to  say.      That  Is  a   matter  that 

6676    they  do  not  seem  to  consider,  but  it 

8635    is  one  that  needs  constant  attention. 


314.3 
307.6 
298.0 
291.4 
282.9 


Owner 


Pounds  M  Ilk 


Donaldson  &  Wilson 11.782 

Glass  Bros 10,709 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Bell    10.408 

Donaldson  &  Wilson 10,379 

O.    .T.    Neal    10,363 

Donaldson  &  Wilson 10,203 

John  P.  Scott  &  Sons 10.166 

Smith  &  Smiley 9.944 

0.   .T.    Neal    9,709 

Smith  &  Smiley 9,529 


Pounds  Fat 

340.9 
317.5 
336.9 
309.4 
328.9 
339.5 
318.5 
309.2 
306.8 
304.3 


Feed  Cost 

;     75.11 
88.07 

73.39 
68.70 
73.05 
71.85 
102.31 
74.78 
73.83 
70.88 


Profit  above 
feeil  cost 

$236.25 
203.88 
207.16 
187.21 
190.96 
196.96 
191.48 
184.36 
178.68 
177.00 


January   19,   181B. 

espec^tty  iff  the  food  adTnloi«tra- 
lion.  and  I  am  afraid  that  they  may 
be  cutting  rather  too  closely  to  the 
line.  Dairy  farmers  are  likely  to 
produce  less  milk  next  winter.  If  I 
am  a  good  guesser. 

The    food    administration    shoulr" 
take    note    of    the    tendency.      There 
seems  no  likelihood  of  a  close  of  the 
war  In   1918.     Milk   will   be  needed 
next    winter.       The    present    winter 
seems  likely  to  be  taken  care  of  in  a 
fairly    good   manner,    altho   the   pro 
(luction  will  be  less  than  a  profitable 
price  might  have  made  it.     The  fac 
that    the    dealers   have   been    allowe " 
to  charge   17    and   18   cents  a  quar 
will  tend  to  reduce  consumption  ma 
terially,  and  lower  the  vitality  of  the 
average    city    dweller   thereby.      Au 
thorities  do  not  seem  to  be  lookint 
far     enough     ahead.     Possibly    the' 
think   to  increase  production  by   eu 
thusiasm,    somewhat    after    the    plai 
of  the  potato  campaign  of  last  spring. 
So    much    is    said    about    the    de- 
crease in  cattle  In  the  warring  coun- 
tries and  the  consequent  demand  for 
dairy    products    that    there   seems    to 
be  hope  to  Increase  supplies  by  that 
means.     To  some  extent  this  will  suc- 
ceed, but  I  am   not  sure  that  it  win 
become   effective   by    another   winter. 
The    government    wants    to    keep 
food  prices  down  as  much  as  possible 
regardless  of  fairness  to  the  farmers. 
This    statement    is    not    unpatriotic 
for  the   man   who   calls   attention   U 
trouble  ahead  in   time  to  avoid 'it  is 
doing  a  patriotic -duty.     Get -a  nearer 
view   of    the    necessary    costs   of  -dis 
tribntion  and  it  willhelp  the  nation, 
if  additional  steps  are  taken  'to  keep 
costs    at    a    fair    point.      Either    the 
government    (city,    state    or    nation) 
should  see  to  it  that     milk  is  placed 
at  all  available  points  in  the  city -at 
10  and  11  cents,  or  the  farmers'  or- 
ganization will  have  to  do  it.     The 
League  .is  helping  in  that  somewhat, 
I  think,  but  tevldently  more  ought  t 
be  done  in  some  way. 

Cost  Hearings 
Evidence  presented  at  public  hear- 
ings was  of  a  strong  character, 
showing  real  'facts  as  they  are  found 
on  farms.  Dr.  Warren,  of  Cornell, 
presented  statistics  which  he  has  col- 
lected on  a  large  number  of  dairy 
farms  in  actual  .operatton,  and  as  b 
result  he  made  the  'Cost  of  produc 
ing  milk,  figuring  somewhat  aftei 
the  fashion  of  the  business  man,  a: 
$4.23  per  hundred  .pounds  for  the 
entire  year,  under  .the  preserft  cos* 
of  feeds  and  labor. 

In    order    to    make  *the    situatirT 
clear,   I  will   give  some  of  the  item 
mentioned   by   one    farmer  in   Otsegt. 
County   while   on    the   witness  stand. 
His  figures  were  for  November  only, 
and  were  for -his  herd  of  20  cows  as 
follows:      Grain    feed.    $100.80;    hay. 
$67.50;      silage,      $43.78;       bedding 
$16;    labor   (240    hours),    $48;    horse 
labor,  $12;  use  of  building  and  equip- 
ment.   $15;    interest  on -cows,   $2.66 
depreciation,     $33.34;      bull,     $4.1fi 
miscellaneous,    $5.66.       This    gave    : 
total  of  $361.99.     There  was  a  credit 
on  manure,  calves  and  feed  sacks  o 
$61.08.       As    there    was    produced    : 
little  over  6.000  pounds  of  milk,  tho 
cost  of  producing  same  was  $5.10  pe- 
hundred    pounds.      The   price   he   ro 
ceived  was  $3.34.     The  average  pro 
duction  of  this  herd  for  the  year  wa 
5,465   pounds  per  cow,  or  .somethin 
over    the    average    herd    production. 
The  w'tneas  further  testified  that  h  = 
costs    for    production  'for    the    onfip 
year  were  $3.10  per  hundred;  for  th-^ 
year  1916.  $1.87  and  for  1915,  $1.3 
— H.  H.  L. 
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Heavy  Stone  for 
higli  powered  car* 


IF  YOU  put  your  spark  plugs 
in  a  vise  and  exerted  all 
your  strength  to  subject  them 
to  the  greatest  possible  pressure 
you  would  expect  the  porcelain 
to  crumble. 

Yet  that's  virtually  what  they 
must  stand  in  your  motor. 

As  you  get  under  way,  the 
explosions  in  your  cylinders  be- 
come so  rapid  that  the  force 
they  exert  is  practically  con- 
tinuous. 

In  Champion-Toledo  Depend- 
able Spark  Plugs  the  shoulders 
of  the  porcelain  insulators  are 
cushioned  against  this  tremen- 
dous pressure. 


The  two  patented  copper  gas- 
kets that  protect  the  porcelain 
where  the  pressure  comes  are 
lined  with  asbestos  so  that  the 
metal  cannot  touch  the  porce- 
lain. 

That's  one  reason  why  Cham- 
pions are  so  much  more  durable 
and  dependable  than  ordinary 
spark  plugs. 

Get  the  Champion-Toledo 
Plug  designed  to  serve  your  kind 
of  motor  (your  dealer  or  garage 
man  knows  which  one)  and  you 
have  assured  maximum  efficiency 
and  durability. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  "Cham- 
pion" is  on  the  porcelain — not 
merely  on  the  box. 


Champion  Spaik  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


THE 

PE  NN  ESTHER 

Range  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  "Pennsylvania 
Farmer"   s  :tisfactorily. 
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IV  Anre  eatertd  to  iht  farm  trade  for 
25  yea-s.  A»k  .•/""•'  Jealtr.  Strxd 
for  Booktet  Free 

MT.  PENN  STOVE  WORKS 

Reading,   Penna. 


C/iQve  lou  X earned  ik:iir 
KOW-KURE  ^nMakea^fJeren^^ 

luch  ^ommon'arimenta  S  Abortion.  Barrenness.  Retained  Ane'^^^jij  S-"^,-^: 
Lost  Appetite  and  Bunches  are  promptly  eliminated  by  the  active  medicinal  quali- 
ties of  Kow-Kure,  working:  on"  the  digestive  and  genitel  organs. 

As  a  preventive  of  dbeaae,  the  occasional  use  of  Kow-Kun.  ^"  **»  J'^ /^tvTg 
in   incrJLed    vitality  and   improved   milk   yield^   }i::^w^t^:j^iM.llt.^l^^t^rk 

{^T«'Lrthrl';r;."Lni\svr:^^^^^^^^^^^^^  "*: :  ^ 

orilnrof-p^ro'drtro*!^"*i%-Vc;S^^ 

appearance  and  yield.  .    .„         , 

Sold  by  druRKists  and   feed  dealers:   66c  and   $1.10   packages. 
Send  for  free  treatise.  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor. 

DAIRY    ASSOCIATION    CO., 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 
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PennstfWania  Farmer 


Stock  Owners - 
Herds^urAnswer 

What  is  Pratts  Animal  Regulator? 

Not  a  food.  A  general  conditioner  and  tonic  for 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  of  all  ages.  A  health 
builder  and  preserver. 

What  does  it  contain  ? 

Medicinal  herbs,  roots,  etc.  Natural  tonics,  appe- 
tizers, digestives,  blood-purifiers,  worm-expellers. 
A  scientific,  perfectly-balanced  combination  needed 
by  working,  producing  and  growing  animals. 

What  does  it  do? 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  improves  and  preserves 
health  and,  in  a  natural  way,  increases  strength, 
growth  and  production.  Prevents  most  diseases. 
Saves  feed  by  aiding  digestion.  Makes  rich,  red 
blood  and  improves  circulation.  Regulates  the 
bowels.  Expels  irritating  worms.  Makes  livestock 
more  profitable. 

Does  it  give  satisfaction  ? 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  The 
user  to  be  the  judge.  America's  original  stock  tonic 
and  conditioner,  widely  used  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

How  is  it  used? 

Daily,  in  small  quantities,  mixed  with  the  feed. 
Full  directions  with  each  package. 

What  does  it  cost? 

The  price  is  lo\v — large  packages  most  economical. 
Pratts  Animal  Regulator  actually  costs  nothing, 
since  increased  production  returns  the  investment 
with  big  profits. 

Where  can  I  get  it  ? 

From  60,000  Pratt  dealers.  There  is  one  near  you. 
Direct  from  manufacturers,  prepaid,  if  your  dealer 
can't  supply  you. 

Can  I  learn  more  about  it? 

Yes!  Write  the  Pratt  Food  Co.,  Philadelphia,^ 
for  valuable  FREE  BOOK  on  profitable 
j^  management    of    live    stock.       Mail 


Livestock 


WILL  IT  PAY  TO  INCREASE  LIVE 
STOCK? 


Every  farmer  Is  wondering 
whether  or  not,  under  present  condi- 
tions of  abnormal  feed  prices  and  ab- 
normal meat  prices,  he  can  afford  to 
Increase  the  live  stock  population  of 
his  farm.  E.  A.  Trowbridge  of  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  has 
made  a  brief  survey  of  the  live  stock 
situation.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  this  survey. 

All  the  advantages  of  live  stock 
production  in  normal  times,  such  as 
maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  equall- 
zafclon  of  labor,  employment  of  capi- 
tal and  the  otherwise  unmarketable 
feed,  still  exist.  These  advantages 
are  enhanced  by  war  time.  There -has 
been  some  decrease  of  live  stock  per 
capita  In  this  country  during  the 
last  five  years.     While  cattle  gener- 
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The  great  factors  to  be  considered 
In  Increasing  live  stock  production 
are  increase  in  numbers  and  increase 
In  quality.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by:  1.  The  use  of  good  sires. 
2.  The  use  of  satisfactory  breeding 
females,  which  give  evidence  of  be- 
ing reg'ilar  breeders  and  which  aro 
Increasing  rather  than  depreciating 
in  value.  3.  The  maintenance  of 
breeding  animals  in  good  breeding 
condition,  neither  too  fat  nor  too 
lean,  and  by  the  utilization  of  rough- 
age and  forage  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent.  4.  By  giving  special 
attention  to  breeding  animals  at  the 
breeding  seamen  and  taking  special 
care  -to  see  that  every  breeding  fe- 
male is  safely  pregnant,  and  that  ir- 
regular breeders  are  eliminated.  5. 
By  saving  new-born  animals  by 
proper  care  and  attention  at  parturi- 
tion. 


WINTER  CARE  OF  BROOD  SOWS 


The    sows    that    will     farrow    In 
March  and  up  to  the  middle  of  April 


your  FcQuest  touay. 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia      Chicago      Toronto 
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|Hogs  "T  Tankage! 

S  Tankai^  builiis  big  frames  to  carry  fatten-  S 

S  i  ng.     Experiment  station  report*  show  that  — ■ 

S  tankage  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  feed  S 

S  (or  hogs  and  growing  piRs.  — 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

"  is  carefully   sterilized    especially  prepared  S 

—  and   ready    to   feed.     It  produces  money  S 

S  makers  for  you.     Buy  direct  from  manu-  ^ 

~  iacturer   and.  save   money.       Prices    ob  ^ 

S  request.  s 

S      D.  B.  MARTIN  COMPANY,      | 
E       30th  4k  (MARKET  STS..    PHILA.         E 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir 


Lump  Jaw 


II  The  Best  of  Tankage  tl 

1 1    should  be  fed  toyo\ir  hogs.  Don't  t-ike  a  chance  1 1 

1=    and  feed  them  poor  low-Rr.i(te  ra:it<»rlal.     Be  sure  \\ 

li    of  your  lankase  and  protect  your  stock  by  using  5: 
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Ideal    Digester    Tankage 

Ma<le   from    the  best  of  meat  scrap,    carefully 
BterlUied.     If  you  are  not  satisfied  with   results 
we  will  return  your  money.    Order  now  while 
we  can  supply  you. 
PrtceB,  Feeding  Directions,  etc.. free  on  request. 

Weaho  mak*  "Idta!  Meat 
Scraps"    best  for  increaseJ 
«£<  production  in    winter. 
WrUtJor  prie**,  tU. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 
NORTH  WALES.     PA. 


MAIH<  S  = 
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Fleming's  Actinoform 

Prle*  (2.60  •  bottla.    Sold   mMter  • 

pwitiT*  cuarasto*  aisM  ISM  -  (mr 

nfumUd  ifit/aiU/V/r^  tot 


(TlMfamcr's  old  reltkbletrM^ 
Biant  for  Lamp  J«w  la  emttto, 
I 
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A  book  W IW  p««—  — d  «7  fflnti  «Uum.    UtaFBIB 
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ChamlatB 


STOP  WASTING  GRAIN  AND  HAY 

by  feeding  it  to  stock 
that  is  out  of  condition. 
inE.\L  STOCK  TO.NIC 
wdl  save  one-third  of  feed 
b  ills,  condition  your 
stock,  create  a  normal  ap- 
petite, relieve  bide  bound, 
exterminate  worms,  pre- 
vent slinking  of  c«U-es, 
produce  more  and    richer 

»-:jr^  .^ti^  .:;y— :~-_^^a»_    milk,  produce  more   pork, 

-.._.-        .  ~  , '     „  prevent  hog  cholera. 

8-lb.  boT.  $1.2S.  25.lb.  pall,  $4.50.  Special  prices 
on  larger  quantities.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  OUioey 
refunded.    Mall  orders  promptly  OUed. 

I.lberitl  commlssloa  to  aiteata. 

.Sample  and  ndnrtuing  matter  tent  free  on  renuet,  ' 

'°l^  "i'S'^  L"""^  '^^■j.  *"«»•  ^  D»-  MoHbii'  Msd!tit«tf. 
Fooiand  Rwmdin,  1102  Fjtmroont  An.,  Phllapdilhia,  Pi. 


What  15c  bX  You  '^T  Nation's  Capital 


WMhlnston.tlM  hom*  of  th«  PatMind«r,  !•  th* 
n«rv*-c*iit*r  of  dvilizatlon  |  history  !•  boing 
mado  at  thta  world  capital.  Tlio  Pathfhidor'a 
Ifluatratod  woohiy  roviow  (Ivo*  you  a  cloar,  Im- 
partial and  cerroct  diacnesia  of  public  affairs 


The  little  matter  ol  tS«ln«tamp<  or  coin  will  bring  you  thr  Path- 
findrr  IS  weeks  on  trial.  The  PsthAnderltan  illustrntrd  wrekly. 
published  at  the  Nition's  center.Jortht  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints 
all  the  news  ol  the  world  and  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth ;  now 
in  its  zStB  yi-ar.  This  paper  fills  the  Mil  withoutemptyini  the  purac; 


i^w.;i.—u  ..c...,,':,ciiuui<:  r<winnuer  on  prooanon  IJ  weeks,  tup  naTununpi*    ■•  ^m     •••      •  .       .  _   — 

Thel5cdoesnotrep»rut:wearegladtoln»ettlBoesrfriendi.   INt  rATHFINDER,  BOX    7o»  WaShingtOII,  D.C. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 

or  narrow  tfres.     Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 

rtinnintr  firear.    Wagron   parts  of  all   kinds.    Write 

today  for  free  catalog  fJlustrated  In  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.    68  Dm  Straat.  Quincy.  lU. 


Cheap  and  Efficient  Self  ifeeders  For  Hogs 


ally  have  Increased  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  the  human  population  during 
that  period,  sheep  have  actually  de- 
creased and  hogs  have  increased  only 
a  small  percent.  The  human  popula- 
tion has  increased  eight  to  ten  per- 
cent, cattle  eight  to  ten  percent,  hogs 
only  two  to  four  percent  and  sheep 
have  decreased  seven  to  eight  per- 
cent. During  this  fall  an  additional 
hog  shortage  is  evident. 

A  further  shortage  of  meat  animals 
has  been  caused  by  an  increase  in 
exports.  During  1916  the  animal 
products  exports  from  this  country 
were  nearly  100  percent  higher  than 
those  during  1911.  In  cases  of  some 
specific  Items  the  increase  in  exports 
is  even  more  than  100  percent.  It  is 
likely  that  exports  will  be  heavy  after 
the  war,  because  for  several  years 
Europe  will  be  unable  to  supply 
either  the  food  or  the  animals  for 
home  consumption.  During  the  war 
the  United  States  must  export  as 
much  meat  as  can  be  spared.  A  re- 
view of  animal  consumption  of  meat 
per  person  indicates,  when  the  prices 
which  obtained  during  last  year  were 
considered,  that  the  supply  Is  not 
equal  to  the  demand  at  this  time. 

Professor  Trowbridge  offers  fur- 
ther considerations  of  the  live  stock 
situation.  Animal  products  consti- 
tute a  food  reserve.  Unlike  any 
other  perishable  products  they  may 
be  kept  over  indefinitely  or  they  may 
be  preserved  for  use  at  a  definite 
time.  Domestic  animals  can  convert 
into  human  food  those  products 
which  otherwise  are  wasted.  Well- 
directed,  properly-managed  live  stock 
farming  has  been  made  and  can  be 
made  profitable. 


must  be  properly  cared  for  If  they 
are  to  produce  good  strong,  vigorous 
litters  and  get  -these  pigs  thru  suc- 
cessfully to  weaning  time.  They 
must  have  exercise.  The  proper 
exercise  for  a  brood  sow  is  that 
which  she  will  take  voluntarily  and 
not  thru  force.  They  should  get 
their  corn  ration  by  hustling  for  It 
In  the  stalk  fields  and  not  by  getting 
It  fed  around  the  sleeping  quarters 
of  feeding  floors  or  In  troughs.  Feed 
them  ear  corn  during  the  winter 
months  and  scatter  It  out  In  the 
stalk  fields.  The  manure  spreader 
Is  a  good  implement  to  use  In  scat- 
tering this  corn.  You  can  regu- 
late the  amount  fed  bo  that  It  will 
be  picked  up  clean,  and  you  will  find 
next  spring  that  there  Is  not  a  bit 
of  corn  lying  around  to  go  to  waste. 
Protein  feeds  In  the  form  of 
shorts,  tankage,  oil  meal,  or  alfalfa 
hay  should  be  supplied.  Self  feeders 
can  be  used  for  these  feeds.  Sows 
will  eat  a  larger  percentage  of  al- 
falfa hay  feed  In  the  ground  form 
than  when  fed  in  racks  unground. 


WORMY  HOGS  NOT  PROFITABLE 

Hogs  become  Infested  with  worms 
by  picking  up  the  eggs  with  the  food 
or  In  the  drinking  water.  Therefore 
to  lessen  the  opportunities  for  the 
hogs  to  become  Infested  they  should 
be  kept  in  clean,  well-drained  lots 
and  should  be  supplied  with  fresh, 
clean  drinking  water  and  not  allowed 
to  drink  from  ponds  or  mud  wallows. 
Fresh  .slacked  lime  sprinkled  freely 
over  the  lots  occasionally  will  help 
to  destroy  the  worm  eggs. 

Hogs    badly    Infested    with    worms 
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should  be  given  4  grains  calomel  and 
6  grains  santonin  for  each  100-poun  i 
hog;  or  2J  grains  santonin,  1  drachm 
areca  nut,  2  grains  calomel,  2 
drachms  sodium  bicarbonate  for  each 
100-pound  shoat.  These  remedies 
should  be  fed  in  a  thin  slop  made  of 
ship-stuff  or  bran. 

The  hogs  should  be  dieted  for  at 
least  24  hours,  then  given  the  slop 
containing  the  proper  amount  of 
medicine.  Make  sure  that  there  Is 
plenty  of  trough  room  so  all  hogs  can 
get  to  the  trough  without  crowding, 
and  so  each  hog  will  get  his  share  of 
the  slop.  If  necessary,  repeat  in  ten 
days  or  two  weeks. 

A  good  remedy  used  at  the  Mis- 
souri Experiment  Station  for  prevent- 
ing worms  is  3  pounds  glaubers 
salts,  3  pounds  common  salt,  4 
pounds  charcoal,  1  pound  sulphur,  3 
pounds  copperas  and  3  pounds  sodium 
bicarbonate.  Mix  and  keep  in  a  self- 
feeder  or  trough  in  a  dry  place  where 
the  hogs  can  have  access  to  it  at  all 
times. 

Hogs  that  are  practically  free  from 
worms  are  much  hardier  than  hogs 
that  are  badly  infested  with  worms. 
Being  hardier,  they  are  more  resist- 
ant to  other  diseases  common  to  the 
hog.  Hogs  should  be  kept  free  from 
worms  if  they  are  to  be  most  profit- 
able. 


^•*!  Vennsplvania  Farmer 
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will  not  only  lower  the  production 
costs,  but  it  will  make  larger  and 
sweeter  pork  and  will  indirectly  help 
out  in  these  times  of  greater  needs. 
Its  use  is  surely  a  step  in  advance. — 
M.  J.  Ewing,  Cecil  Co.,  Md. 


FLOCK  OF  SHEEP  WILL  PAY 


SOY-BEAN  HAY  FOR  PIGS 


In  these  days  of  high-prices  con- 
centrated feeds,  the  farmer  must  cast 
about  for  substitutes  for  corn  and 
other  feeds.  Farmers  must  try  new 
combinations  for  the  promotion  of 
the  live  stock  business.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  soy-bean  into  this 
country  has  helped  remarkably  to 
this  end.  I  started  growing  soy- 
beans last  season,  and  find  them  an 
excellent  substitute  for  concentrated 
feeds  and  a  saving  in  money  as  well. 
Up  to  this  time  I  have  used  only  the 
soy-bean  hay,  but  I  am  so  please  I 
with  the  results  obtained  from  its 
feeding  that  I  shall  harvest  seeds 
next  season  as  well  as  continue  rais- 
ing hay. 

I  have  used  the  bean  hay  particu- 
larly for  cow  and  pig  feed,  and  have 
been  much  impressed  with  its  value 
for  hogs  and  little  pigs.  The  com- 
plaint since  moBt  of  the  milk 
goes  to  the  condensery  and  city  mar- 
kets Is  that  hog  raising  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  Is  true  that  milk  is  a 
wonderful  pig  feed,  but  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  some,  I  think  with 
substitutes  like  soy-beans  or  soy-bean 
hay,  we  can  do  without  milk. 

Soy-bean  hay  In  connection  with 
ground  corn  and  oats  will  make  a 
good  balanced  feed  for  the  pigs.  The 
protein  content  of  soy-bean  hay  Is 
about  25  percent,  the  agricultural 
experts  tell  us.  and  therefore  it  Is 
a  good  bone  and  tissue-building  food. 
Corn  will  furnish  the  fat  while  the 
combination  of  all  feeds  will  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  hog. 

Soy-bean  hay  is  relished  by  the 
pigs  and  they  will  eat  not  only  the 
leaves  but  the  stalks  as  well,  provid- 
ing, of  course,  that  it  has  been  prop- 
erly cured  in  the  field.  The  quality 
of  the  pork  of  a  pig  fed  on  soy-bean 
hay  from  the  start  Is  a  great  point 
to  be  considered.  Not  only  have  you 
a  large,  healthy  and  qulck-growthy 
hog.  but  the  flavor  of  the  meat  is 
much  sweeter  and  the  texture  much 
finer  than  from  hogs  fed  In  the  usual 
manner,  I  fed  my  hay  In  a  bunch  at 
noon  and  it  Is  a  good  sight  to  see 
all  the  pigs  in  the  pen  gather  around 
the  hay.  consuming  ever-  b't. 

The  feeding  of  this  kind  of  hay 


A  flock  of  sheep  on  every  farm,  If 
properly  handled,  would  add  to  the 
profits  from  that  farm  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  Prices  for  sheep 
and  wool  at  the  present  time  are  at 
an  unprecedented  level,  and  con- 
tinued high  prices  seem  to  be  Indi- 
cated. 

There  were  In  the  United  States 
on  January  1,  1917,  48*  million 
sheep,  and  a  human  population  run- 
ning well  over  100  million,  as  com- 
pared with  52*  million  sheep  and  a 
human  population  of  90  million  In 
1910,  and  with  64  million  sheep  and 
a  human  population  of  around  75 
million  in  1903.  These  data  make 
evident  a  material  shortage  In  sheep, 
and  while  present  prices  are  Indic- 
ative of  this  shortage  as  well  as  an 
increased  demand,  an  ordinary  sized 
flock  of  sheep  can  be  handled  to  ex- 
cellent advantage  on  the  average 
farm,  and  the  profits  therefrom  are 
worth  careful  consideration  at  this 
time.  This  Is  one  means  of  Increas- 
ing the  Income  from  the  average 
farm  and  at  the  same  time  increas- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  land. — E.  A. 
Trowbridge  in  Missouri  Circular. 


OATS  INCREASED  COST  OF  HORSE 
KEEP 


Recent  Investigations  by  the  Mis- 
souri College  of  Agriculture  show 
that  a  great  variation  In  the  cost  of 
keeoins:  farm  work  horses  was  caused 
by  the  liberal  use  of  oats  on  some 
farms.  This  increased  the  cost  ma- 
terially. Of  the  20  farms  with  the 
lowest  feed  cost  per  head,  30  percent 
fed  oats  with  corn  In  equal,  or  even 
greater  proportion,  while  of  the  18 
farms  with  the  highest  feed  cost  per 
head,  61  percent  used  the  large  pro- 
portion of  oats.  On  farms  using  com 
and  no  oats  for  grain  in  the  work 
horse  ration,  an  average  cost  of 
$68.79  a  head  was  found  as  compared 
with  a  cost  of  $71.56  a  head  on  farms 
where  horses  were  fed  oats  and  com 
pound  for  pound. 


SWINE  BREEDERS  AT  TRENTON 
MEETING 


Grow  Big  Crops  by  Using 

BRADLEY'S  FERTILIZERS 

The  World's  Best  by  Every  Test 


WAR  CROPS 

Owing  to  the  enormous  demand  for  food  throughout  the 
world,  brought  about  by  the  war,  the  production  of  crops  is 
second  in  importance  to  no  other  industry  —  not  even  ex- 
cepting munitions  of  war.     The  Hoover  Commission  says : 


<< 


Food  Will  Win  the  War" 


Prices  for  farm  products  are  abnormally  high  and  will 
remain  so  while  the  war  lasts.  Every  wide-awake  farmer 
will,  consequently,  try  to  produce  maximum  crops. 
The  fertilizer  industry  goes  hand  in  hand  with  agriculture. 
Only  by  the  intelligent  use  of  good  fertiUzers  can  the  farmer 
secure  maximum  crops.  As  labor  is  scarce  and  high,  every 
acre  cultivated  must  be  made  to  produce  its  maximum  crop. 

Bradley's  Fertilizers 

will  accomplish  these  results.  They  have  stood  the  test  for 
ov^x  fifty  years  on  millions  of  acres  all  over  the  country. 

Wc  maintain  an  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  under  the  di'^f'"""  °j^'v"- J"  ^*it!l')' 
(for  many  years  Director  of  the  Rhode  Island  Sute  Agricultural  Expcrunent  SUUon), 
whose  crop  bulletins,  service,  and  advice  are  free  to  all  farmers. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
92  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON,  or  2  RECTOR  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

much  mtn\  PHILADELPHIA.  BALTIMORE,  BUFFALO,  DETROIT,  CLEVEUHD.  CIHCIHHATI 


Owing  to  the  ahnormal  demand*  upon  the 
railroad  facilitka  of  the  country,  fertilizer* 

should  he  ordered  as  early  as  possible,  to  aUoUifor  In. 

e»ilable  congestion  and  delay*  In  shipmefO. 


£fO^^^  Hsippy^^^ 


tbe  Berfeet 
Burner' 


/  ' 


I  Two*' 


'iT^m 


Get  All  the  Power 


^J^^pwott^from  Kerosene 

W"      .     •.L.^faifTflMi    1/    *ni.    hum*    trorneonn  without  waste. 


The  La  Crosse 

Happy  FarmerTrac- 

\   Bt^e«r  dnW  7»  i^jj^  y  ^       buras  kerosene  without  waste.    Patented  short  Intake 

g  ^«rt.*uidll««»™l!|!^rT  with  exhaust  passing  through  It.  perfectly  vappmes  the  fuel 
a   0«"  *  .^..aMMfl^B^  I   charge.    Result— full  power— no  carbon  deposit.    Uses  lubri- 
cating oil  three  times. 

Simple  d«sicn-88%  of  wafght  on  two  drivo  whoolo. 

Here's  extreme  light  weight  with  big  power  and  high  quaUty 

construction,  the  kind  you  want  for  all  around  farm    ^,-py 

work.    Write  for  full  description-  ^T^^\ 

LA  CROSSS  THACTOR  COMPAMV  /Ki^^*! 

W*  have  a  dittrilnUor  near  you  for  prompt  ""'*<=*^^i^^  ii 


■SVtSael  '^'■:'-- 


tZ2H 


975! 


M6d6i  "A" 

8.16  *685^' 


The  great  value  of  the  hog  as  a 
producer  of  meat  will  be  emphasized 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Swine  Breeders 
during  Agricultural  Week  which 
will  be  held  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Jan- 
uary 23,  24,  25.  A  special  meeting 
of  Bwine  breeders  will  be  held  on 
January  25  when  addresses  will  be 
made  by  authorities  in  pork  produc- 
tion including  Professor  W.  H.  Tom- 
have  of  the  State  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Professor  J.  M.  Hunter  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  Dr. 
J.  H.  McNeil,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  and  others.  Methods 
of  feeding,  meat  cutting,  and  the  con- 
trol of  swine  diseases  will  be  fully 
explained. 

On  the  same  day  the  State  Berk- 
shire Breeders'  Association,  which  Is 
the  only  organized  swine  breeders'  as- 
sociation in  the  state,  will  hold  Its 
annual  meeting  primarily  for  Berk- 
shire breeders  but  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  meeting  promises 
to  be  of  value  to  every  swine  feeder, 
and  a  help  to  new  feeders. 


Spray  'with  an 

"EVER -READY,  JR." 

(Power  Sprajrar) 

Leading  fruit  iirow«n  have  swora  by  it  tar  jreara. 
HiKh  quality  2  H.  P.  enfflne.  lOO-itall  >n  steel-  bound 
tank,  2  cylinder  hinh  premure  spray  pump,  and  a 
mighty  Rood  end:ie   for  otber  work. 

Write  to-day  for  de:icrlptlve  l)i>.)klet    and  prices. 

Van  Nouhuya  Machin«  Worka,    Albany,  N.  Y 

MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  •smallcostbyaainspar  Attaehabla 

iicyi 


FARMERS 


HANDY  _ 
WAGON 

Low   itMl  wIimIs.   ^Mrn^m,  ■ 
IomUbc  and  taandltais  — wr.    Wa  fw> 

carry  any  load.    Plsia  or  graovvd  lira. 
CatalocTM  Mot  fr««. 

EIII>lilEMF6.C0.,    IUI23.    QrtH|.lfc 


outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  EMily 
attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  todar  for  bar-  PDCC  RAAK 
omin  list  and  free  book  rllCC  DWIi 
dewaribing  tbe  SHAW  Bieyele  Motor  At* 
tachment.  Motorcyeles,  all  maksa,  new 
and  secoad^iaDd,  $36  anJ  op. 

SHAW  MANUPACTURINe  CO. 
0«pt.  226»     OalMbMrs.  Kanaaa. 


SWEET  CLOVER 

Wb!t«  BlosBoro8;the  greataMnoney-nakiaseropof  today, 
IJisr  money  for  the  fanners  who  grow  it.  Builds  up  land 
rapiilly  and  produces  heavy,  inoney-makinir  crops  while 
doma  it.  Excellent  pasture  and  hay:  innoculatea  land  for 
alfalfa.  Easy  to  start:  grows  on  all  soils.  Our  seed  aD 
best  searifled  nulled,  hiKh-KenninatinK  and  testi^.  Qual- 
ity Buaranteod.  Write  today  for  oar  biff.  Profit-Sharing 
Seed  Guide,  cimlar,  fre«  samples.  Address 
''nwricM  mntiial  SMd  Co..  0«pt.  930  Ghicno.  WBmait 


FiDMCR    You  must  pay   Income  Tax  which 
I  '«l\ivii:.l\.  rotue  to  slay.     You  will  li*  vinder   C 


baa 
Cov- 
prnment  Inspwuion  fri)m  now  on.  He  proivirivl.  Mv 
I'nrmcrs"  Acco\ini  H<iok  mo**!)!  vMir  denian<l.  IJir.{C 
•J'Hi-paBe  book  for  $3  0>,  ijoihI  for  JO  years.  .-*nd  check 
t<xlay.  I..  I,.  SYPHKR4.        Kt  Wayne.      Ind. 


38  Acre  Florida  Farm       $1,600 

Near  nelehbore  and  beautiful  lake,  only  a  mile  to  town 
with  K.  R.,  churches,  stores,  aaw  mill,  brick  plant.  Ice 
plant,  fruit  packing  houses,  p'lhllc  llbrarj.  etc..  etc.: 
50  orange  and  50  smpc  fni  It  trres.  also  peaches,  etc.: 
S-roomhouHp;  II  taken  soon  ase<l  owner  will  Include 
mule,  harness,  waenn.  plow,  cultivator,  hog  and  poul- 
try half  down  and  ca.sy  term  s:  traveling  details  to  see 
this  and  other  Horlda  fruit  farms  page  34  Btrout's 
Catalaaue  of  hareain«.  copy  mailed  free. 
K.  A.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY.  DCpC  17«5,  Land 
Title  Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Peaeb,  Appit,  Pear  and  Plum  Trees 

special  prices  for  SO  days.  Send  us  your  want  list  to 
price.    Catalog  free.    Aliens   Nursurlea,    Geneva.  Ohio. 

G^r.A  PrttQfr»tf.c  of  fltiallty— lOOeyes.  »l.  Early 
&eca  X  OtalOeS  ^i^  weeks.  May  King,  Irish  Cob- 
bler Late  Vermont.  Gold  Coin.  Parcel  post  shipment 
March  1st.      CHARLES  MASTERS.      Ahland.Ohlo. 


ru.:^»,  CLnA.rl     our  specialty,  all   kinds    of  tested 
iilllOn  r>eea    fresh8ee«ls.      We  sell  by  weight  and 
nav  your  postage.      Catalog  free. 
ALL  :xa  SKEO  HOC8K. GENEVA.  OHIO. 

j  Farm  Hand  Wanted   ^Y^cW^wn 

I  FARM.       BIRD- IN-HAND.        Lancaster   Co..     Pa. 


A  Beautiful  Birthday  Gift 

The  American  Beauty  Envelop*  Pursa  is  made  of 
genuine  leather,  6  l-'i  inches  long.  Coin  purse  has  heavy 
nickel  frame.  Two  large  gusset  pock  Is.  Cover  is  well  ')e- 
8igne<l  with  turne  1  edges.  Hani  stran  on  Sack.  This  is  a 
very'  handsome  article  ami  is  specially  prieeij  to  inlroiluce  the 
Pan  American  line  of  leather  goods.  If  your  denier  cannot 
8uppl,v  you,  send  75  <-ents  with  dealer's  name  an  J  wc  will  send 
you  one  postpaid . 

Charles  K.  Cook  Co.,  Itic,      Camden,  N.  J. 


20 — 80 


TennsytVania  Farmer 


fip 


The  Home  Sewing— IP 

By  M.  JANE  NEWCOMB. 
Home  Economy  Department.  Pennsylvania  State  College 


copyright  by  M.  Jane  Newcomb. 


College  gave  abouft  1,200  lectures 
and  demonstrations  on  canning  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  In  the  various 
counties  of  the  state.  The  places 
selected  for  holding  the  meetings 
were,  so  far  as  possible,  at  points 
where  a  wide  range  of  people  might 
be  reached.  When  the  emergency 
arose,  the  program  was  necessarily 
enlarged  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
time. 


*« 


to  take  measures  preliminary  .to  ad-   apart    and,    with    colored    thread   on 
justing  patterns  to  individual  needs,    the    machine,    stitch    along    the 
The  article  this  week  deals  with:        rected    lines,    -'-    ^"—    *""    - 


Adjustment   of  Patterns 
Alter  adjustments  have  been  care- 
fully   taken,    the    pattern    should    be 
tested  and  adjusted  to  meet  individ- 
ual differences.     One  difference,  often 
met,   is  in  width  of  back  and  width 
of    chest.      Some    are    broad-chested 
and   narrow    across   the    back,    while 
others    aire    just 
this    reason    a   waist    pattern 
be  carefully  tested  to  make  sure  the 
width    of    chest    and    back    are    suffi- 
cient before  any  cutting  is  done. 

Another  common  variation  is  in 
length  of  waist.  If  a  pattern  is  too 
short    in    length    of 


cor- 

also    down    the    center 

along    the    correct    waist 


At    each    meeting   ithree    subjects 
The    first     article    of    this    series,    the    line    of   pins    where    the    fitting    ^ere   presented:       (1)    Canning — in- 
published   last   week,    explained    how    has  been  done,   then  take  the  lining   eluding  thoro  discussion  of  the  cold- 

-_,  *  pack  method,  emphasizing  especially 

the    canning   of    vegetables;    discus- 
sion   of    the    precautions    to    be    ob- 
front    and    along    the    correct    waist   served     with     this     method;     actual 
'^"®-  demonstration  of  the  method  by  can- 

Mark  "right  shoulder"  and  "left  nlng  several  Jars  of  vegetables  and 
shoulder"  on  both  front  and  back  occasionally  fruit.  (2)  Drying — 
as  in  Pig.  8,  because  shoulders  are  presentation  of  the  principles  In- 
very  seldow  alike.  Danger  of  putting  volved;  fruits  and  vegetables  that  it 
the  waist  together  Incorrectly  will  in  is  feasible  to  dry;  types  of  apparatus 
this  way  be  avoided.  that  may  be  made  and  used;  a  small 

The  pattern  is  now  correct,  and  If    home-made   dryer   was   shown    to    li- 


the   reverse.       FV>r 

should   "'^'^    carefully    and    all    fitting    lines  lustrate  how  any  woman  might  make 

marked  exactly  when  the  cutting  of  one.  (3)  A  very  brief  discussion  of 
the  final  waist  is  done,  no  fitting  the  selection  of  food  materials  and 
of  the  garment  should  be  necessary,  the  planning  of  meals:  a  set  of 
Note. — The  third  article  in  this  printed  charts  aided  In  the  present- 
series,  discussing  Use  of  Adjusted  ing  of  this  part  of  ithe  lecture. 
Waist    Pattern    for    Underwear    and 


waist,    make    a 


Meetings  were  held  in  every  county 


snort  ie"6  Housedress,    will   appear  in   an  early   ^-  xt,.   _*„+_  ovoorvf   nno       tvio  tnoot 

cut  across  each  section  half  way  be-  vHitor  ^ 

fwopn  thP  armhole  and  the  waistline    's^"^-      ^"«  i^auor.  ^^^^    ^^^   ^^^^   county    were   to    have 


tween  the  armhole 
and   spread    the   pattern    the 
number  of   inches    (Fig.    1). 
long,    make    a    plait    across 
tions    of    the    pattern 
position    (Fig.    2).     In 
lengthening    aifd 


The 
in 


desired 
If  too 
the  see- 
in  the  same 
this  way  the 
shortening  cfen  be 
done  without  interfering  with  th» 
fullness  at  the  waistline,  or  the  di- 
rection of  the  under-arm  seam 
sleeve  pattern  may  be  adjusted 
the  same  way    (Fig.   3). 

If  a  skirt  pattern  needs  to  be  made 
longer  or  suurler,  it  ca,ii  «^  av,.->.  -^ 
a  similar  way,  on  a  line  about  seven 
inches  below  the  hip  line  (Fig.  4). 
If  the  skirt  pattern  is  the  right  size 
over  the  hips  and  not  the  right  size 
at  the  waist,  it  can  be  easily  ad- 
justed. If  too  small  at  the  waist 
the  line  extending  from  the  hip  line 
to  waist  line  can  be  straightened  a 
little  on  both  sides  of  each  section 
of  the  pattern,  thus  increasing  the 
size  at  the  waist.  If  too  large,  each 
seim  can  be  take  in  above  the  hip 
line    (Fig   5). 

After  the  pattern  has  been  tested 
and  the  necessary  adjustments 
planned,  cut  a  waist  and  skirt  from 
lining  cambric  or  muslin,  marking 
notches  and  perforations  to  corre- 
spond with  those  on  the  paper  pat- 
tern. Pin  or  baste  together  and  fit 
carefully  to  the  figure. 

A  knowledge  of  the  proper  loca- 
tion of  seams  is  necessary  to  fitting. 
The  shoulder  seam  of  the  waist 
should  fall  along  the  line  extending 
from  the  side  of  the  neck  along  the 
cord  which  extends  to  the  highest 
pi'.rt  of  the  shoulder  bone.  Very 
square  or  sloping  shoulders  are  hard 
to  fit.  Wrinkles  often  form  across 
the  chest  (Fig.  6-a).  or  from  neck 
to  armpit  as  in  Fig.  7-a.  In  case 
such  wrinkles  form,  the  pattern  must 
be  changed  at  neck  and  shoulders  as 
in  Fig.   6-b  and  Fig.  7-b. 

The  underarm  seams  should  be  di- 
rectly under  the  shonlder  seam  at 
tlio  armhole,  and  should  fall  stright 
d:.wn  to  the  waist  line.  The  side 
FG;im  of  the  skirt  should  be  placed  a 
Pttle  back  of  the  fullest  part  of  the 
hin.  and  should  come  In  line  with  the 
pnder'rm   seam   of   the  waist. 

After  the  cambric  model  has  been 

p-re'"!''-    fitted    and    removed    from 

'-(    a-'TP,  r-m  a  tracing  line  along 


been  given  the  last  week  of  the»sea- 

PENNA.    HOME    DEMONSTRATION  son.     However,  owing  to  the  illness 

WORK  °'  o^®  o^  t^®  extension  workers  and 

to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  other  mem- 

The    Home    Economics    Extension   bers  of  the  force  were  scheduled  for 
Service    of    the    Pennsylvania    State   that  week,  that  county  could  not  be 


Pi£.Z 


FijS^i 


)a<ft cttf^i.    Patr«rn 


January  19,   1918. 

taken  care  of.  In  counties  where 
there  was  no  farm  bureau  and  ex- 
tension representative,  arrangements 
were  made  thru  the  county  chairman 
of  the  public  safety  committee.  In 
all  about  1,200  demonstrations  were 
given  and  approximately  100,000 
women   reached. 

In  most  instances,  there  was  a 
local  woman  In  charge  of  the.  ar- 
rangements for  the  meeting  in  her 
community.  The  local  people  pro- 
vided a  place  of  meeting,  the  stove, 
the  vegetables  to  be  canned  and  the 
jars.  The  extension  worker  carried 
with  her  the  canning  equipment, 
consisting  of  a  small  pressure  cooker, 
kettles  and  other  necessary  articles. 
The  purpose  of  having  a  pressure 
cooker  was  merely  for  ease  and  con- 
venience In  transportajtion,  and  to 
save  time  both  for  the  women  and 
for  the  demonstrator. 

Corn,  for  Instance,  requires  the 
longest  time  for  sterilization  of  any 
vegetable.  If  the  wash  boiler  or 
water  bath  Is  used  the  time  required 
is  three  hours.  A  pressure  cooker  at 
15  to  20  pounds  reduces  that  time 
two  hours   and   twenty  minutes. 

The  winter«program,  owing  to  the 
emergency,  has  been  planned  along 
food  and  clothing  lines. 

Instead  of  having  but  one  meeting 
in  a  place,  as  for  the  canning  work, 
a  series  of  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions is  being  given,  consisting  of 
four  meetings.  Such  subjects  have 
been  selected  as  are  of  special  value 
at  the  present  time.  While  the  work 
has  been  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  women  at  this  time  of  emer- 
gency, yet  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples presented  and  discussed  are  good 
net  only  in  this  emergency  time  but 
also  in   normal   times. 

Four  subjects  In  food  and  three  in 
clothing  are  included  In  the  series. 
The  order  of  giving  these  in  the 
series  is  varied  to  meet  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  extension  worker  and 
the  local  people. 

Following  is  the  outline  of'the  pro- 
gram, with  a  brief  explanation  to 
show  the  character  of  the  work: 

I.  Grains    and    Grain    Products — lec- 

ture and  demonstration. 
A  demonstration  in  the  i  o  of 
grain  products  and  a  discussion  of 
the  place  and  value  in  the  dietary 
of  the  grains  and  grain  products; 
in  what  way  and  to  what  extent 
grains  and  grain  products  other  than 
wheat  and  wheat  products  may  be 
used. 

II.  (a)  Meats  and  Meat  Substitutes. 
A  demonstration  in  meat  substi- 
tutes, a  discussion  of  the  place  and 
vr.Ine  of  meat  in  the  dietary;  the 
foods  that  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
moat  in  the  body  nutrition  and  the 
way  of  using  these. 

(b)  The  selection  and  use  of  cloth- 
ing materials  illustrated  with  sam- 
ples; a  demonstration  of  the  tests  to 
aid  the  homemaker  In  choosing  tex- 
tile fabrics. 

III.  (a)  Fats  and  Sugars. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  present 
problem  regarding  fats  and  sugars, 
with  some  sugge.=?tions  as  to  ways  of 
solving  the  same. 

(b)  Foundation  Pattern — a  dem- 
on.'Ttration  of  how  to  make  a  fitted 
lining  that  may  be  used  In  cutting 
undergarments,  simple  house  dresses 
and   shirtwaists. 

IV.  (a)   Food  Requirements  and  the 
Menu. 

A  brief  and  practical  presentation 
of  the  fundamental  principles  th;tt 
underlie  the  selection  of  food  mater- 
ials, and  the  planning  of  meals  in 
order  to  supply  the  body  with  the 
right  kind  and  amount  of  nutritive 
material. 
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(b)  Care  and  Repair  of  Clotlilng 
—practical  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
life  of  garments  may  be  lengthened 
by  the  proper  care. 

Literature  on  the  different  sub- 
jects has  been  prepared  for  dietribu- 
tion. 

Several  series  are  arranged  for  In 
the  various  counties  and  it  Is  hoped 
that  a  large  number  of  women  will 
be  Interested,  and  that  the  work  will 
prove  helpful. 

For  detailed  Information,  persons 
interested  should  get  In  touch  with 
their  local  farm  bureau  or  write  to 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
State  College,  Pa. — Pearl  MacDon- 
ald. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Sweet  Potato  Trifles.— Take  4  boil- 
ed sweet  potatoes,  1  cup  of  milk,  1 
teaspoon  sugar,  %  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
juice  of  one  lemon.  Boil  the  potatoes 
and  press  through  a  ricer  or  colander. 
Mix  thoroughly  with  the  other  in- 
gredients. Form  the  mixture  into  dia- 
mond shapes  on  a  baking  sheets  and 
brown  in  a  hot  oven.  Serve  with 
chicken  or  turkey. — U.  S.  D.  A. 


A  REMEDY  FOR  RATS 


HOME-GROUND  WHEAT  BREAD 


If  clean  wheat  is  available,  says 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  It  may  be  ground  at 
home  in  a  coffee  mill,  and  the  fol- 
lowing economical  and  nutritious 
bread  made:  Over  a  mixture  of  1 
tablespoon  sugar  and  m,  teaspoons 
salt  In  a  mixing  bowl  pour  l^A  cups 
hot  water  or  skim  milk.  When  the 
liquid  has  become  lukewarm,  add  ^ 
cake  dry  yeast,  softened  In  lukewarm 
water,  or  1  gill  liquid  yeast  and  1% 
cups  of  home-ground  wheat  flour. 
Set  over  night  to  rise.  In  the  morn- 
ing add  1%  cups  white  flour,  beat 
well,  put  Into  greased  pan,  let  rise 
until  the  bulk  is  doubled,  and  bake. 
— U.  S.  D.  A. 


The  trouble  with  rats,  so  prevalent 
at  this  season,  may  be  overcome  by 
mixing  about  five  parts  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  three  parts  of  corn  meal  and 
one  part  of  sugar.  This  Is  much 
safer  to  use  than  poison  and  quite 
effective.  The  rats  eat  of  the  mix- 
ture and  after  drinking  water  it 
forms  a  hard.  Indigestible  lump  that 
soon  puts  the  rat  out  of  the  way. 

This  treatment  can  be  used  with 
safety  around  hen  houses  and  chicken 
coops.  If  the  hens  or  chickens  should 
get  some  of  it,  it  will  do  no  harm, 
since  they  can   digest  lumps.     It   Is 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMEE  PATTERNS 


MUK- VEGETABLE  SOUPS 

To  each  2  cups  milk  use  1  table- 
spoon butter,  two-thirds  cup  thoroly 
cooked  vegetable,  finely  chopped, 
mashed  or  put  thru  a  sieve,  and  salt 
to  taste.  Thicken  the  milk  with  the 
flour  as  for  milk  gravy  and  add  the 
other  ingredients. 

Practically  any  vegetable  except 
tomatoes  may  be  used  with  the  other 
Ingredients  as  stated.  If  tomatoes 
are  used,  a  little  soda  should  be 
added  to  them  to  prevent  the  milk 
from   curdling. — U.   S.   D.  A. 


Be  sure  to  give  the  flgmres  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
.sponsible  for  correct  filling  of  your  orders 
unless  yon  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measure 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Parmer.  361-63  South 
Third    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

2270 — Simple  Dress  for  Girl. — 
make  a  good  school  dress  In  plaid 
or  checked  suiting,  In  serge,  gingham, 
galatea,  corduroy  or  linen.  The 
waist  closes  over  a  shield  In  front. 
Smart  pockets  trim  the  skirt.  The 
sleeve  Is  ii:  bishop  style.  Pattern  Is 
cut  In  four  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  Size  10  requires  4i  yards  of 
36-lnch   material.     Price,    10  cents. 


Af^  M 
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TOMATO  AND  ONION  RELISH 

We  like  nothing  better  for  a  din- 
ner or  a  supper  dish  with  potatoes, 
especially  If  ^^"6  also  have  beans, 
than  onions  and  tomatoes  cooked  to- 
gether. The  proportion  of  tomatoes 
should  exceed  the  onions  somewhat, 
the  tomatoes  should  be  at  least  part- 
ly ripe,  and  the  onions  are  better 
If  rather  strong. — Mrs.  E.  M.  Ander- 
son. Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


KEEP    THE    CELLAR    FROM 
FREEZING 


One  cellar  Is  partitioned  off  with 
building  paper  and  a  blanket  placed 
across  the  opening  from  the  stairway. 
On  very  cold  nights  when  the  lamp 
mi'st  be  kept  burning,  the  heat  Is 
confined  in  a  much  smaller  space. 
The  vegetables  and  apples  are  thus 
kept  from  freezing.  Its  but  little 
trouble  to  fix  the  cellar  In  this  way 
and  the  paper  partition  will  last  two 
of  three  years.— J.  E.  Nye,  Erie  Co.. 
Pa. 


2227 — Simple  Dress  for  Girl. — 
This  will  also  make  a  good  school 
dress.  The  right  front  overlaps  the 
left  at  the  closing.  The  pockets 
may  be  omitted.  Pattern  is  cut  in 
four  sizes:  4.  6,  S  and  10  years.  Size 
8  requires  3%  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial.    Price,   10  cents. 

2260 — Pretty  Dress. — The  sleeve 
may  be  In  wrist  or  elbow  length. 
The  skirt  is  arranged  to  form  a 
plaited  panel  in  back  and  front.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes:  6,  S.  10 
and  12  years.  Size  8  requires  3i 
yards  of  36-Inch  material.  Price, 
10  cents. 


ZZ60 


SWEET  POTATO  SUGGESTIONS 

Here  are  a  few  simple  suggestions 
for  using  sweet  potatoes: 

Sliced  Sweet  Potatoes  With  Meat- 
Boil  potatoes,  peel  and  slice.  Place 
thcfe  around  the  roast  fifteen  minutes 
before  removing  the  meat  from  the 
roaster.  Baste  the  potatoes  with  the 
^rravy  several  times.  Place  roast  on 
platter  and  surround  with  potatoes 
and  gravy. 


2287 — Child's  Night  Drawers. — 
Suitable  for  domet  or  canton  flan- 
nel, flannelette,  cambric,  nainsook, 
or  muslin.  The  garment  will  be 
most  comfortable.  If  desired,  the 
foot  portions  may  be  omitted.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  five  sizes:  4,  6.  8, 
10  and  12  years.  It  requires  3  yards 
of  36-Inch  material  for  a  6-year  size. 
Price.   10  cents. 


Strength  in 
Flour 
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What  Is  Gluten? 

Gluten  is  the  protein  element  in  wheat. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  all  flour.  On  it  de- 
pends a  flour's  strength,  rising  power,  flavor 
and  nourishment.  Therefore,  the  more  and 
better  quality  gluten  a  flour  contains,  the 
better  the  flour. 

Patriots  are  saving  wheat  by  mixing  wheat 
and  rye  flour;  wheat  with  com  flour,  etc 
Success   with  mixed  flours  depends  largely 

•.«......•*,    A.  L.. ««    .^i.«<<«^  l«4-«v   a^v^^     ^«l^^«*«rft^«4>^ir     ^\r     f-n^     vatK^o^ 

flour   so   used;  — get  the  best  and  strongest 
wheat  flour  available. 

Pillsbury*8  Best  is  milled  from  selected 
wheat  which  is  rich  in  gluten.  Consequently 
it  is  a  strong  flour  and  is  well  suited  for  use 
with  mixed  flour  recipes.  When  used  by  itself, 
it  makes  a  large,  sweet,  highly-flavored  loaf  of 
bread  that  will  not  dry  out  quickly. 

The  Flour  Question  Settled 
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TennsytVania  Farmer 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  FUTURE 
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At  "the  inception  of  1918  the  coun- 
try is  confronted  with  a  nieast 
shortage  prospect.  The  feed  bill  4iaa 
advanced  out  of  proportion  to  en- 
hancement of  cattle,  hog  and  sheep 
values.  Beef  making  during  the  last 
half  of  1917  was  stimulated  by  sever- 
al factors,  the  *high  summer  cattle 
market  being  one;  assurance  by 
Washington  statisticians  of  a  bumper 
corn  crop  another;  aiifd  an  appeal 
by  the  Food  Administration  -for  cnore 
«  meat  a  third.  But  the  promised" 
corn  crop  failed  to  materialize,  at 
least  in  mature  form,  and  persistent 
agitation  for  curtailment  of  beef 
ooTvsiuTJTtlon  demoralized  the  cattle 
market  during  November  and  De- 
cember. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  .the 
fields  of  frozen  corn  area  is  full  of 
steers  that  were  laid  in  at  prices 
prohibitive  of  profit  and  are  pressing 
on  the  market.  After  that  crop  shall 
been  cleaned  up  the  trade  will  run 
into  a  period  of  scaucity,  4.0  be  re- 
lieved only  when  grass  becomes  a 
factor.  Cattle  have  not  made  satis- 
factory gains  on  frozen  corn  and 
when  feed  lots  are  emptied  they  are 
not  refilled.  Texas  will  have  no 
grass  beef;  hay  feeding  west  of  the 
!^Iissouri  River  will  be  of  limited  vol- 
ume; and  a  high  March  to  July  mar- 
ket is  certain.  Western  cattle  were 
closely   gathered   last  season   and  re- 

area  promises   to  be  a  serious  prob- 
.em,  aged  steers  having  disappeared. 

The  Coming  Hog  Crop 
A  lofty  hog  market  is  assured. 
The  1917  pig  crop  was  below  normal 
and  at  current  cost  of  feed  there  is 
no  disposition  to  carry  hogs  into  the 
fat-back  stage.  The  new  crop  has 
been  held  back  to  utilize  soft  corn, 
but  it  is  expected  to  move  freely  in 
January  and  February.  High  prices 
will  hold  back  gilts  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, but  they  will  be  cashed  early 
in  the  summer,  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  fattened  after  weaning  their  pigs. 
Porcine  health  is  good,  fortunate- 
ly, otherwise  the  market  would  be 
on  a  famine  basis.  Army  require- 
ments for  product  will  be  on  an  enor- 
mous scale  and  the  civilian  popula- 
tion appears  able  to  buy  pork  regard- 
less of  price  while  economizing  on 
beef  and  mutton. 

Sheep  Outlook 
Lower  sheep  and  lamb  prices  are 
intlicated  in  1918,  unless  disaster 
overtakes  the  lamb  crop,  as  was  the 
case  last  year.  There  will  be  less 
disposition  to  speculate  In  unborn 
lambs  and  losses  sustained  by  feed- 
ers will  prevent  repetition  of  the 
1917  insanity  in  that  branch  of  the 
trade.  Every  ewe  in  the  country 
has  been  bred;  flock  owners  are  win- 
tering their  property  at  unprece- 
dented expense  in  the  matter  of  feed; 
and  it  will  be  logical  to  expect  a 
large  percentage  of  Iambs. 


next  spring  if  they  have  a  sufRcient]y 
large  supply  of  plants.  Last  year 
there  was  an  unprecedented  demand, 
and  thousands  of  vegetable  pkihts 
which  were  absolutely  worth  c„3 
were  soM  to  -the  "home  gardeners  and 
truckers.  The  unexpected  demand 
caused  -large  numbers  of  farmers  to 
sow  seed  for  the  growing  of  plants 
when  it  was  too  late,  and  the  plants 
were  forced  along  in  their  growth 
so  as  to  appeal  to  the  eye  of  the  in- 
experienced grower,  to  the  detriment 
of  their  qualit:'.  The  extension  divi- 
sion of  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricul- 
cultural  College  advises  plant  grow- 
ers to  anticipate  the  large  demand 
for  plants  next  spring,  which  is  cer- 
tain to  occur  in  connection  with  the 
home       garden       movement.         Seed 


minister  binder  twine  control,  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration  has  select- 
ed Henry  Wolfer,  who  established 
the  binder  twine  plant  in  the  Min- 
nesota State  Prison,  where  he  wits 
warden  for  22  years,  and  developed 
its  output  of  twine  to  the  third 
largest  in  the  world. 


WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 


Recovery  In  Box  Apple  Valnes 

A  steadier  tone  has  prevailed  in 
the  jobbing  price  range  of  box  apples. 
The  presence  of  large  quantities  o? 
frozen  stock  was  still  a  distvrbing 
feature  so  far  as  concerned  the  best 
grades;  but  New  York  has  recoverel 
from  the  sharp  decline  of  last  week, 
and    other  -l-eading    markets    reached 


An  Auto  Truck  Brings  More  Markets  Within  Reach 


should  be  started  early  enough  so 
that  the  strong,  sturdy  plants,  the 
only  kind  that  can  produce  well,  will 
be  available  for  setting  out  at  the 
right  time. 


BINDER    TWINE    UNDER    U.     S. 
CONTROL 


GREAT  DEMAND  FOR  VEGE- 
TABLE PLANTS 


According  to  present  indicptions, 
prnwers  of  vegetable  plants  will  have 
op)>ovi unity    lo    do   a   brisk    business 


Under  arrangements  completed 
early  in  December,  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration  will  control  the 
binder  twine  industry  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  distribution  of 
the  entire  sisal  supply  of  Yucatan. 
Binder  twine  comes  under  the  scope 
of  food  control,  being  necessar  • 
equipment  for  the  production  o? 
food,  especially  whe;it,  which  is  now 
such   an   essential   commodity. 

Commercial  activities,  including 
shipbuilding,  have  greatly  increased 
the  demand  for  manila  hemp,  and 
higher  hemp  prirei  have  been  re- 
flected thruout  the  entire  fil)re  in- 
dustry. While  unable  to  assure 
American  farmers  low-pricel  binder 
twine  in  191S,  the  Food  Adininistr;i- 
tion  declares  that  profiteering  will 
not  be  permitted.  Under  agreements 
which  all  of  the  binder  twine  com- 
panies in  the  I'n'Jfed  States  have 
sl.p;ned,  prices  will  be  birsel  on  ost 
of  material,  plus  cost  of  manufacture 
plus  only  a  reasonable  f)roflt.     To  ad- 


a  more  ?ettled  and  stronger  position. 
Romes  extra  fancy  medium  and  large 
sizes  ranged  generally  $2.15@3;  and 
Spitzenburgs  $2.25  @  3.  The  weakness 
of  the  local  apple  market  has  been 
shared  by  boxed  fruit,  which  sold  at 
$1. 06 @  1.75  for  ail  sizes,  extra  fancy 
stock.  Routes,  Spitzenburgs,  etc. 
Demand  for  box  apples  was  gener- 
ally fair  to  good  In  leading  mar- 
kets. Barrel  apples  jobbing  values 
displayed  a  firmer  tone,  altho  the 
price  range  was  wide  in  some  mar- 
kets. New  York  Baldwins  "A" 
grade  2V'  were  slow  with  moderate 
denipnd  $4.25®  5.50,  and  fancy  grade 
sold  at  $6(ff'7  in  the  Cincinnati  and 
Minneapolis   markets. 

Potatoes  Exhibit  Firm  Price  Trend 
Selling  movement  has  been  very 
light  in  the  producing  sections, 
owing  mainly  to  cold  weather  and 
to  the  scarcity  of  heated  cars.  Prices 
were  peiferally  very  firm.  At 
Presqme  Isle,  Maine,  there  was  prac- 
tically no  hauling  or  loading,  but 
Green  Mountains  were  quoted 
stror»?;er  vA  ?1.07@2.ft3  per  l'^'>- 
pounds,  in  bulk.  Maine,  Green 
Mountains  hold  firm  In  New  York 
and  Boston  at  $2.50(8)2.7  5.  the  r.vr.e 
including  bulk  and  socked  st  ;r'^ 
New  York  Round  Whites  ruled  thn-t 
steady  In  larre  Eastern  marheti  f?r 
$2'??2.50  In  b::lk. 


MARKETING  A  CITY  PROBLEM 


I  have  been  interesited  In  reading 
the  articles  on  the  Investigation  by 
Rex  Tugwell,  on  the  marketing  of 
farm  products.  I  live  near  the  town 
of  Berwick,  Pa.,  which  is  within 
automobile  delivery  distance  of 
Wilkes-Barre  and  Hazleton  coal  re- 
gions. I  am  also  three  miles  from 
Berwick  which  is  comprised  of  about 
15,000  persons.  After  a  very  care- 
ful investigation  on  the  marketing 
part  of  the  farming:  game,  I  have 
been  forced  to  conclude  that  th'e  con- 
sumer is  the  man  to  be  educated, 
and  it  seemed  unfortunate  that  the^e 
articles  of  yours  seemed  to  be  only 
produced  in  your  paper,  which  goes 
to  farmers,  and  not  to  consumers. 
Could  not  city  papers  be  induced  to 
copy  these  articles? 

My  investigation  showed  me  the 
following:  The  large  mass  of  con- 
sumers buy  by  the  quart,  and  «  peck 
is  a  large  order  for  ,them  to  give. 
The  retailers,  usually  composed  of 
houses  of  oapi'tal,  deliver  these  small 
amounts  to  the  consumer  and  give 
him  credit.  Now  the  moat  astonish- 
ing thing  to  me  was  that  most  of 
these  people  who  get  their  pay  every 
two  weeks  still  buy  from  the  re- 
taller  who  gives  them  credit,  as  they 
don't  seem  to  have  any  money  to  buy 
direct  from  the  farmer.  It  cer- 
tainly Is  a  serious  proposition  to  the 
farmer,  and  how  is  it  to  be  helped? 

Tal<p_  fnr  instance  the  "resent 
tim-e.  In  Berwick,  the  large  dis- 
tributor there  Is  offering  90  cents  to 
$1  to  farmers  for  potatoes.  He  Is 
selling  them  to  the  consumer  at  $1.75 
per  bushel,  but  they  are  mostly  sold 
at  45  to  50  cents  per  peck.  For  the 
farmer  to  meet  these  sales,  even  at 
a  much  less  price,  he  would  need  to 
give  these  parties  credit  and  in  sell- 
ing In  such  small  amounts  from 
house  to  house  It  wou4d  cost  him 
more  than  the  stuff  is  worth.  If  you 
could  possibly  arouse  /he  consumers 
to  their  actual  condition,  and  what 
price  they  are  paying  for  the  little 
credit  they  get,  and  Induce  them  to 
arrange  to  buy  In  large  volume,  and 
pay  their  money  so  that  the  farmer 
would  bring  the  goods  to  the  doors, 
you  would  do  a  great  work  in  help- 
ing the  situation. 

I  have  just  learned  that  In  West- 
field,  N.  J.,  some  of  the  citizens  took 
the  matter  up  themselves,  and  ar- 
ranged a  plan  by  which  certain 
farmers  could  meet  certain  consum- 
ers. I  understand  that  It  worked 
verv  well.  The  point  I  want  to  make 
is  that  the  consiwner  is  the  man  at 
fault  and  will  have  to  be  educated 
to  help  the  situation  in  the  least. 
I  do  nr)t  hesitate  to  make  the  follow- 
ing statement:  If  the  farmer  cotild 
get  a  reasonable  price  for  his  stuff 
and  feel  morally  certain  of  this  he 
could  then  be  encouraged  to  produce 
double  the  nuantlty  of  vegetables 
that  are  produced  without  Increasing 
the  acreage.  But  for  him  to  sell  po- 
tnt'^e^  rt  'I  n  bushel  and  see  them 
resold  for  $1.75  simply  because  ho 
cannot  meet  conditions  is  so  .discour- 
aging that  he  spends  his  time  at 
somothing  else  and  does  not  produr.* 
what  the  nation  wants  badly  at  this 
time. — C.  R.  Woodin,  Columbia  Co., 
Pa. 


The  Voice  of  the  People 

ThU  department  is  reserved  ft  use  of  our  readers  to  discius  P'**!*^?"  | 
»»4  Mtters  •f  general  farm  imtere=t.  Write  your  Tiews  sad  comments 
Itriefl*  OD  aay  ■meOion  of  Mcl^,  oeonomie  or  educational  hBi>ort«ne«  and 
Sis  .hlf?e  "em*  wiTT^tbor*.  ^A  articles  should  no.  .e.ceed  2<>0  *  »^ 
woi4s.  PvbliMtioa  of  sueK  artistes  does  not  signify  editorial  endorsement 
or  agreeoMBt. 
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NOT  MORE,  BUT  BETTER 


The  Adams  County  Farm   Bureau 
recently  held  its  annual  meeting  and 
re-elected  officers  for  the  new   year. 
The    county    agent    reports,    among 
other   services,   to   have   visited    2«4 
farms    In    the   coun'ty    and    has    laid 
out  plans  for  extensive  service  dur- 
ing  the    coming    year.      Before    ad- 
journment the  meeting  passed  a  reso- 
lution   asking    an    appropriation    of 
$1,000  from  the  county  commission- 
ers to  defray  expenses  for  the  year. 
A  short  time  before  this  meeting  the 
tax  notices  of  the  county  were  dis- 
tributed, showing  an  increase  in  tax 
rate  on  all  farm  property  from  four 
to  five  mills,  for  the  announced  pur- 
pose    of     paying     a     floating     debt 
to      the      county      of    $35,000.      the 
existence       of       which       most       tax 
payers    were    Ignorant.      The    farm- 
ers    as      a     rule     are     willing     to 
be  taxed  to  pay  the  increase,  provided 
it  is  faithfully  used  for  the  purpose 
promised.     But  a  large  number  of  the 
best  farmers  object  to  the  use  of  their 
money   for  the  support  of   the  farm 
advisor  or  agent.     They  say  he  is  of 
no  use  to  them,  and  those  who  want 
him  should  pay  for  him. 

After  the  long   and   costly   experi- 
ence  this  state   and   nation    h''s   had 
In       the      use      of      farm      talkers, 
advisers,      institutes,      and      all      of 
what    a    prominent    writer    has    re- 
ppTitly    called    "infernal    Information 
business"  and  its  failure  to  make  any 
impression   on   farm   production,   rea- 
sonable men  should  be  ready  to  stop 
rnd    think    before    going    farther    in 
this    direction.       Our    early    German 
fathers,       in       Eastern       Pennsylva- 
nia,   by   the   strain    of   their    muscles 
and  the  sv.'eat  of  their  faces,  worked 
out   a    system    of   crop    rotation    that 
has    never    been    Improved    upon    by 
modern  teachers.     It  has  been  worth 
millions  of  money  to  those  who  came 
after    them,    and    Is   today    the    basis 
of  the  best  farming  In  the  country. 
It  Is  the  "custom  of  their  country" 
and  Emerson  says  "help  comes  to  the 
farmer  thru  the  cus'om  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  law  of  'impera  parendo' 
(succeed  by  obeying)". 

The  mind  that  can  gather  wisdom 
from  yielding  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
lessons  of  the  old  is  not  the  prevail- 
ing mind  at  the  head  of  our  aericul- 
tural  affairs.      What   we   need  is  not 
more,   but   higher,    leadership.    \Vhen 
German    agriculture    neeclel    help    il 
was    found    in    the    knowledge    that 
Liebig  and  men  like  him  gave  to  the 
subject.     And  her  wheat  crop  rose  t  > 
a  yield  of  33  bushels  to  the  acre.     In 
England  the  same  help  was  found  In 
the   experiments   of    Lawes    and    Gil- 
bert which  were  above  anything  that 
nation   had   known   before.      And   the 
crop  of   England   rose  to    30   bushels 
per   acre.      In  our  country   we   have 
tried,   and   are  still    trying,   to   "help 
the   farmer"   by   the  Increase  of  sal- 
aried teachers  and  their  repetition  of 
farm     commonplaces.        But     it     has 
brought  no  Increase  of  production  of 
our   cereals   per   acre   after   40    years 
of   "singing   the  old   song". 

The  most  humiliating  fact  in  our 
farm  history  is  this,  that  the  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  money  and  ov.r 


kind  of  teaching  has  not  produced  a 
single  man  of  outstanding  ability  in 
the  apphcfttlon  of  science  to  soil  pro- 
duction. 

If  I  go  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Softs  at  Washington  for  advice  In 
soil  fertility,  he  says:  "The  soil  is 
safe  for  untold  ages  to  come."  When 
I  go  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  Chief  of  Ag- 
ronomy, UnlrersHy  of  Illinois,  he 
says:  "Whitney's  teachings  are 
ridiculed  abroad  and  rejected  at 
home."  Then  when  I  come  away, 
what  do  I  know? 

We  need  such  ability  as  Liebig 
gave  to  Germany  and  we  ought  to  be- 
gin to  establish  schools  that  produce 
such  men.  There  is  more  of  trifling 
around  in  agricultural  education  just 
now  than  characterizes  any  of  our  na- 
tional follies.  Not  more,  but  higher, 
teaching  Is  what  the  farmer  needs; 
he  has  already  listened  too  long  to 
the  silly  out-givings  of  inexperience. 
— D.  P.  Forney,  York  Co.,  Pa. 


MERESTING 


We  canxKtt  i»r^;Mure  anjr  better  aMivertiseinmt  for 

GO  MBA  ULT'S 

CAUSTIC    'BALSAM 

tkaa  th*  folkming  veluntMry  testimonial  from  a  man  who  stands 
very  high  in  all  businoss  ami  social  circles  %rhere  he  is  known: 


lOHORANCE  NOT  BLISSFUL 


Cost  of  Crop  Production 

Magazines  of  today  read  by  city 
and  urban  people  and  by  a  few  rural 
folk,  semi-agricultural  papers  also 
(of  which  we  have  too  many)  read 
by  urban  people,  are  doing  much 
harm  to  the  vocation  of  the  farmer. 
Whether  ignorantly  or  intentionally 
they  are  harming  agriculture  at  a 
time  when  the  allied  nations  of  the 
earth  are  beginning  to  crv  "Agricul- 
tural Safety  First,"  just  when  pro- 
duction should  be  at  its  maximum. 

For  instance,  one  of  these  seml- 
agrlcultural  papers  prepared  by  the 
pen  of  a  much  lauded  contributor 
in  estimating  the  cost  of  producing 
an  acre  of  wheat  tabulates  the  item 
of  man  and  team  at  $3.50  per  day, 
just  about  half  what  teams  get  in 
many  localities  at  other  work;  and 
he  does  not  even  mention  who  is  to 
feed  the  team  or  man.  Again,  he 
uses  four  cents  per  bushel  as  the 
price  of  threshing  and  makes  no  al- 
lowance for  the  teams  or  extra  men 
or  board  of  either.  The  fact  Is  that 
no  sane  man  will  now.  in  the  aver- 
age barn  with  an  average  crop  of  our 
country,  east  or  west,  take  care  of 
all  the  items  of  threshing  wheat  at 
four  cents  per  bushel.  So  much  for 
the  pseudo  agricultural   estimate. 

On  ppge  seven,  of  Colliers  Weekly, 
of  December  29th.  I  read  this  mislead- 
ing statement:  "Two  dollar  wheat 
means  an  enormous  profit  for  the 
man  who  grow^s  it.  The  six-year 
average  was  S7  cents,  and  on  that 
the  farmer  of  the  great  wheat  belt 
biught  motors  and  phonographs  and 
prospered  generally." 

Where  is  the  patriotism  of  a  jour- 
nal like  this  that,  in  a  critical  time, 
such  as  now  exists,  distorts  the  facts 
to  readers,  more  just,  but  as  consum- 
ers unab'e  to  intelligently  make  these 
e^timateg  for  themselves?  In  the  first 
case  noted  there  Is  positively  no  ex- 
c"?e.  The  rgricultural  paper  that 
publishes  sr.ch  imperfect,  half-ripe 
crop  cost  e^timate3  should  lose  from 
Its  subscription  list  every  self-re- 
specting farmer.  Think  of  It.  a  crop 
estimate  without  interest  on  acre  in- 
vestment, team,  machinery,  wear  and 
(Continued    on    Page    29.) 


No.  2131  Wyonieg  Avenue.  Washington.  D.  C. 
November  26.  1917. 

The  Lawrence- WUluBU  Co- 
Dear  Sirs:— I  hsw  hsd  COMBAULTS  CAUSTIC 
BALSAM  constantly  in  ray  home  for  thbty-three 
yean  and  have  used  it  for  a  targe  number  of  ani- 
idslI  and  huntan  ailments.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
e^tivc,  reliable  aod  economical  medical  prepara- 
tion that  I  have  ever  known.  Its  persistent  use 
for  chronic  rheumatism,  lumbago,  neuritis  and 
kindred  troublea  bring  sure  relief.  _  For  sore  throat, 
pains  in  chest  and  acute  cramps  it  penetrates  and 
relieves  pain.  For  mosquito  1  ites,  bee  stirss  and 
bites  of  all  other  vermin  it  instantl;,'  stops  all  iiri- 
tatioo.  For  itching  between  the  toes  and  en 
limbs,  it  u  an  instantaneous  cure.  For  fresh  ctxts. 
wounds  and  old  sores,  it  eliminates  all  danger  from 
blood  poisoning  and  hastens  a  cure.  A  few  drops 
of  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  U  more  effective  than  half 
a  bottle  of  any  other  application  that  I  know  of. 
Truly  yours.  M.  J.  LAWRENCE. 


GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has  had  a  steady,  reliable 
sale  in  France,  where  it  is  made,  for  forty-five  years.  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  with  only  moderate  advertising,  it  has  had  an  increasing  sale  for  thirty- 
five  years.  The  demand  is  produced  strictly  by  its  merits.  Price  $1.50  per  bottle. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  Parcel  Post  on  receipt  of  price.  Guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction.     For  further  particulars  and  unlimited  testimoniab,  address 

The    Lawrence-Williams    Co.,   Cleveland,    Ohio 

•Sols  Proprietors  and  Dlttrthtdort  for  the  U.  S  and  Canada 


Is  Your  Truss  a  Torture? 

Are  yon  safWrini  from  rupture  without 
any  hop«  oPrelief?  G«t  the  Brooks  R«|>> 
tura  Applianc*  on  frae  trial  and  know 
the  comforts  of  a  sound  man. 

Thm  automatic  air  cushion  clin^ 
closely  without  slipping  or  chatini. 
Guaranteed  to  comfortably  retain 
the  hernia.    Draws  and  binds 
together  the  parted  tissue  and 
%ives  Nature  a  chance  to  Icnit 
them  firmlv. 

As  specialists  of  30  years' 
experience  we havoperfected  --_    _      t     u        • 

a  comfortable,  sure  relief  from  hernia  »n  the  Brooks 
RopCur*  Appliance.  Endorsed  by  thousands  of  phy- 
sicians. Sent  on  trial  to  prove  its 
worth.  Made  to  yonr  measure. 
Durable — cheap. 
Write  today  for  measure  blanks. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 
430  '^tate  St.  Marshall,  Mich. 


RETAILERS*  35e    QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

5POUNDSFOR         ♦1   oe 
Boan    or      Ground  «P  1  •^lij 

DELIVERED    FREE    WITHIN    30«   MILES 

10  Ites.    DELIVERED  FREE  MM  MILES 

SctUfaettfm  U^aranuti  or  Uonet  RtfmnteA 
BILIIES  COFFEE  CO.,     m-39  Waiiili|tsa  St.,Ns«T«k 

ESTABLISHED  77  YEARS  J 


WJTTEt 


KenM)!!"  Engines 

g^nt-PrU^  most  faronbW.  Wnt*  U 


Kiiiplr»W«ls~ 


CItT.  Ii». 

Plttsbars.  ^»- 


Do  Your  Own 

Paper  Hanging 

with  the  Gem  Wall  Papcrinft  Machine,  new  invention 
Very    simple.      Easy    to    work     Outfit    complete— ma- 
chine, brush,  cutter   and    ladder    attachment  (or  IJT.S* 
on  terms.  Write  for  circular.    Money   order    for  M.OO 
brings  vou  the  outfit. 

U.  S.  Wall  Papering  Machine  Co. 

531  Dime  Bank  Bldg.,    Detroit,  Mich. 


Civ't  N  our  I  liJc   r.innLx] 


Uf  Us  Tan  Your  Hide 


and  make    them  into    Coats.  Roles,    Furs 
(jloves,  Mitts  and  Caps. 

Sylvania  Tanning  Co.,  Sylvania,  0. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  paid  for 
all  kinds  of  RAW   FURS 

1  iiectl  large  quantities  of   all 
kiuds  of  furs,  ami  it  will  pay 

'>■  you  to  pet  my  price  h»t.     I 

— "Ss^    "especially   solicit  furs  from 

'  <J V4  hU    northern   and     central 

*-'*"«  sections.  Write  for  pruv  Itst 

'  and  shipping  tags  today  Jo 

O.  L.  SLENKER   ^ 

p  n.Box  J-2.  Ka«t  Liberty^) 


HAY 


11    w.D  POWER  tcr.         loiw.aasu   NnVtrti  h 

•     are  the     laraest  handlers  of    rommlosion  hay  » 

A     in?r«»t0r    New  York.  «f  you  have  hay  to  (lis-  •• 

Y    post  Of  eommunlcate  with  tbem.  Y 

HAY 


Est.  1«53     Capital  J6OO.000  00     Inc    1889 
>4tsh«st  Pric«»  P»id  For 

RAW  FURS 

V¥ritc  lor  Fur  Li»t  and   Booh 
on    Suce«»»lul   Trap  pin  f 

TRAUGOTT   SCHMIDT   &  SONS 

136  16*  Monroe  Ave  0«troit.  Mich. 


second  hand.     L&rge  stock  kU 

sizes  tumlahed  with  new  ttireada 
A  couplings.  Prompt ahlpments. 

J.  F.  Grimtk,    411  Mv?tr  SL,  PMh 


USE  iVArCO  DRAIN   TILE 


Farm  drainage  demands  durablo  tile.  Onr  drain  tilo  are  made  of  besi 
Oh.ocUv.  thoroughly  hard  burned— verla. ting.  Don  t  haTO  to  d.« 
•em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years,  ^nte  for  pnceB.  Soldin  wload 
lots.  AUo  manufacturers  of  the  famous  If  ATCO  IMPEIUSJIABLB 
SILO,  liatco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company    -       It'fi  Fulton  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


HlQAA^vaM  5ii/icka  "^onMi^onA 


■ST    -  vv  R    -  r 


'jRp^A       CHETMICAl      CO.     RALTO..  MP 


.^tt^^^t^^^ 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

i'hiludelphia.  Pa.,  January  14.   IHIS. 

A  generally  tirm  lone  is  prevailing  in 
the  potato  niarliet,  with  llj©  supplies, 
wlii/ch  gradually  accumulated  during 
the  recent  cold  spell,  being  gradually 
reduced  day  by  day.  There  are  now 
sixty-two  cars  of  potatoes  on  track  in 
the  delivery  yards,  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  which  are  strictly  fancy 
potatoes,  as  most  of  them  are  sliowing 
more  or  less  frost.  While  Pennsylvania 
potatoes  are  selling  generally  at  %'2.amo 
2.«J0  per  cwt,  some  extra  fancy  well- 
graded  and  selected  are  linding  a  ready 
market  at  $2.75<Ji'3.  New  York  state  po. 
tatoes  are  selling  from  $J.L'0''y  2.."j0  per 
cwt.  Nearby  Jersey  potatoes  are  show- 
ing little  or  no  change,  ranging  from 
75 (a  90c    per    %    bushel    basket. 

Fancy  sweet  potatoes  continue  In 
light  supply,  and  the  market  rules  firm 
and  active.  FanK-y  Jerseys  in  %  baskets 
are  selling  from  $l.:U'i@  l-5t>  per  % 
basket,  with  No.  2s  drawing  from  $1.10 
(J/ 1.15.  t^outhern  sweet  potatoes  are 
showing  a  very  wide  range  in  quality, 
f  while  strictly  fancy  are  selling  readily 
at  $2ffji2.10  per  hamper.  Some  poor 
stock  is  finding  hard  and  slow  sales  at 
$1@1.25. 

VegetableM 

The  dried  bean  market  is  somewhat 
easier.  Supplies  are  not  heavy,  but  the 
demand  la  not  quite  so  active.  Marrows 
are  selling  at  $ir..Tr<  per  cwt,  with  pea 
and  medium  at  $i:!.75  and  red  kidney 
at  $14.  There  are  but  very  few  strictly 
fancy  green  beans  arriving  on  the  mar- 
ket, "and  prices  are  ruling  e.xtiemely 
high.  Fancy  is  selling  promptly  at 
$G'&8  per  hamper,  while  poor  beans 
and  those  showing  up  badly  frosted  are 
very  irregular  in  prie  e,  selling  on  down 
as  low  as  $1,  according  to  quality  and 
condition.  Nearby  root  stocks  of  all 
kinds,  such  as  beets,  carrots  and  pars- 
nips and  turnips,  are  all  in  very  liglit 
supply,  and  high  prices  are  prevailing 
in  all  lines.  Beets  are  selling  at  $3@ 
3.50  per  barrel.  Carrots  are  bringing 
from  $3fi)3.50;  parsnips  from  $3.50@ 
4.25;  white  turnips  from  $2. 75 (ft' 3.50. 
Brussel  sprouts  are  also  extremely 
acarce,  and  the  market  is  firm  and 
much  higher,  ranging  from  25#28c  a 
quart.  ^  , 

The  sharp  advance  in  cabbage  of  last 
week,  when  fancy  stock  was  selnng 
around  $70,  drew  more  liberal  supplies, 
and  the  market  is  now  slightly  easier, 
with  prices  ranging  from  $60r?j'65  per 
ton.  Altho  some  new  cabbage  is  ar- 
riving from  Florida,  it  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient amount  to  have  any  effect  on 
the  market.  The  small  amount  that  Is 
arriving  is  selling  from  $2.35(fj)  2.50  per 
hamper.  Cucumbers  are  a  very  scarce 
commodity,  the  hot  house  stock  being 
practically  the  only  cucumbers  on  the 
market.  ;'.nd  even  these  are  In  verv 
light  suppiy  and  sell  promptly  at  %\^ 
1.50  per  dozen.  The  celery  market  gen- 
erally is  weaker,  caused  by  there  being 
too  much  frozen  celery  on  the  market, 
wTilch  arrived  during  last  week's  cold 
spell.  While  strictly  fancy  New  York 
state  celery  is  selling  at  $3 (ft  4  per 
crate  and  California  at  $3.50®  4.50, 
frozen  celerv  is  very  irregular  and 
hard  to  move  at  any  price,  some  sales 
being  made  as  low  as  $1  per  crate. 
Fancy  Pennsylvania  celery  is  in  mod- 
erate supply  and  meeting  an  aictive  de- 
mand at  12(S18c  a  bunch.  Kgg  plants 
are  generally  very  poor,  and  selling 
low,  prices  generally  ranging  frorn 
$2(fl4  per  crate,  but  strictly  fancy,  if 
here  would  easily  draw  $5  or  better. 
Horse  radish  remains  about  steady  at 
$5Ca8.50  per  barrel,  according  to  size 
and  qualitv.  There  has  been  no  Nor- 
folk kale  or  spinach  on  the  market  this 
week.  Lettuce  Is  showing  practically 
no  change  from  last  week,  with  best 
stock  selling  at  $1.75(ri2.25  per  hamper, 
with  poor  and  frozen  at  $1(f?1.2i>. 
Fancy  hot  house  mushrooms  are  In 
light  supply  and  the  market  is  firm  and 
a  little  hitrher.  Prices  range  from  $1.25 
@1.60  per  3-lb.  basket. 

While  there  is  very  little  change  to 
note  in  prices  of  onions,  the  supplies 
are  verv  much  lighter  and  the  pros- 
pects are  that  strictly  fancy  onions  will 
do  better.  Sales  are  now  being  made 
mostly  at  $2.75 (fi  2.90  per  100-lb.  sack, 
with  sorpe  poor  stock  as  low  as  $2.50. 
There  are  but  verv  few  peas  on  fhe 
market,  and  strictly  fancy  stock  when 
here  Is  drawing  high  prices.  California 
drums  ranging  from  $8(??10  and  Florida 
Il.impers  from  $.'1^7.  Parsley  is  in 
good  demand  and  the  market  is  $1  per 
barrel  higher  than  last  week,  now 
ranging  from  $7ff8  per  barrel.  Good 
fancy  peppers,  after  having  been  rather 
dull  and  weak  for  several  days,  are 
again  in  active  demand  and  hlglier,  and 
now  bring  from  $3fr6  per  box,  being 
from  fifil  50  per  box  higher  fhan  last 
week.  .«hallots  are  very  plentiful  and 
lower  averaging  from  $3^(3.50  per 
barrel'.  Sqtuish  has  been  In  extremely 
liglit  supply,  and  when  here  has  been 
bringing  big  prii-es,  some  rather  or- 
dinary selling  at  $  If?  1.50  per  crate. 
Uutahagas  are  also  In  light  supply  and 
the  market  Is  ruling  firm  and  higher, 
with  best  selling  readily  at  $1.75^?  2  per 
cwt  Tomatoes  rontlntie  in  very  light 
supply  and  the  market  rules  firm  anl 
generally  unchnntred.  Fancy  hard  ripe 
M4-size,' when  hero,  are  selling  up  to 
$5  per  crate,  with  fan  y  green  stock 
from  $3..".Oft-4.r.O.  r.ood  choloe  hard 
ripe  ISO-size  are  sellincr  nP  to  $1.  with 
choice  green  from  $2.50«r(  3..'-.o.  while 
the  Ocm^  or  2K.-slze  are  selling  any- 
where from  $2'!7i2.50  p-"  ,7Vf„.,«^w 
honse  tomatoes  nre  also  light  supply 
and  firm  at  20r??30o  per  W  There  Is  but 
very  little  watercress  on  the  m«!;'<7- 
and  good  «tock  Is  wanted  at  $3((»)l.50 
ner  1'tO  bun'hes. 
'  Frnlf« 

The  offerings  of  strictly  fancy  apples 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


are  very  light  and  the  market  on  all 
fancy  fruit  free  of  frost  Is  very  active 
and  somewhat  higher.  Tliere  are,  how- 
ever, quite  a  number  of  frozen  apples 
on  the  market,  whicli  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  recent  cold  snap,  and  these  con- 
tinuo  to  move  very  hard  at  low  and 
Irregular  prices.  While  the  range  of 
values  would  seem  to  indicate  no 
change  in  prices  from  last  week,  there 
ara  more  apples  drawing  the  higlier 
prices,  so  that  averages  of  sales  would 
total  higher.  The  range  is  about  as 
follows:  Baldwins,  $3,501/5.50;  Ben 
Davis,  $3f«/4.25;  Black  Bens,  $3@4.50; 
Black  Twigs,  $3.5U@5.25;  Ganos,  $3® 
4.50;  Greenings,  $3.50Cq6.;  Kings,  $3.50 
(0;5.75;  Hubbardsons.  $3.50(ifi'5;  Starks, 
$3.50''<i5;  J^pys,  $3.50  ((i;  5.50;  Stayman 
Winesaps  $4Cd'e.25;  Twenty  Ounce,  $!«!) 
5;  York  Imperials,  $3.50(^5.25;  York 
Stripes,  $;:.50(ti  5.50;  Home  Beauty,  $5^ 
6.50;  Winesaps,  $3,501^5.25;  Busset. 
$4'(/5.  There  is  quite  a  number  of  box 
apples  being  sold  every  day,  and  these 
are  also  firm  and  active  when  fancy 
and  free  of  frost,  with  sales  averaging 
about  as  follows:  Borne  Beauty,  $1.50 
((ji2:  Spitzenberg,  $1.75  It  2.25;  Jona- 
thans, $1.50«/2;  Stayman  Winesaps. 
$1.75(fi)2.25;  Delicious,  $2'Vf2.50;  Ortley, 
$1,651(2.10;  Black  Twigs,  $1.50(8)1.85; 
Pearmain,   $1.75(?»  2.15. 

While  there  are  still  a  few  Kieffer 
pears  being  offered,  the  market  gen- 
erally is  very  slow  and  draggy  and 
prices  are  lower,  best  stock  now  sell- 
ing at  $2.50  per  barrel  and  poorer  as 
low  as  $1.  The  season  on  cranberries 
is  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the 
market  Is  very  firm  on  the  few  remain- 
ing stocKs.  Barrels  are  selling  at  $161p 
16.50  for  best,  with  poorer  grades  at 
$14@15,  while  K?rates  are  drawing  $3.50 
liTS.  There  are  but  very  few  straw- 
berries arriving,  but  they  are  mostly 
l)oor,  and  the  market  is  slow  at  50®70c 
per  quart  for  Florida  berries;  Cali- 
fornias,  whi<h  are  generally  very  poor, 
are  ranging  from  15'fj35c  per  pint. 
I'oultry 

The  market  Is  ruling  firm  on  fine, 
heav.v  dressed  fowls,  which  are  in  light 
supply  at  26(5) aic.  Chickens  are  also 
firm  and  active,  with  the  most  desirable 
sizes  selling  at  28@30c  and  smaller  at 
25 1* 27c,  with  the  fancy  nearby  broilers 
Inactive  demand  at  32(9) 37c.  Turkeys 
are  rather  slow  at  30  W  34c,  altho  an  oc- 
casional strictly  fancy  lot  brings  35c. 
Du/cks  are  In  fair  request  at  25'g-30c 
and   geese  are   selling  at   22(fi)25c. 

The  market  is  ruling  firm  on  desirable 
live  poultry  of  all  descriptions,  altho 
the  demand  Is  not  quite  so  active. 
Fowls  are  selling  from  26fj29c,  with 
large  fat  fowl  wanted.  Chickens  are 
also  selling  at  26^1  29c,  with  old 
roosters  at  20'f?21c.  White  Pekin  ducks 
are  in  good  demand  at  28®30c,  with 
other  varieties  at  26(§^^28c.  Turkeys  are 
slow  at  27(5)  28c,  and  geese  at  25(g) 28c. 
Ekktm 

strictly  fancy  fresh,  new-laid  eggs 
continue  very  scarce,  and  the  market 
continues  to  rule  very  firm,  with  sup- 
plies not  suffiioient  for"  the  demands.  In 
manv  instances  premiums  are  being  ob- 
tained over  quotations,  which  are  as 
follows:  Nearby  firsts.  64(3  65c;  cOrrent 
receipts.  62'??63c;  western  fresh,  62(0) 
64c.  Fancy  carefully  selected  and 
candled  eggs  are  jobbing  out  at  69(^72c 
per  dozen. 

LA\C.\STEn   PRODUCE 


Country  Butchering. — Sausage.  30(^ 
34c  lb.;  smoked,  30(g)36c  lb.;  pudding, 
24®)30c  lb.;  ribs,  30(S'32c  lb.;  back- 
bone. 28c  lb.;  steak,  34(8^38c  lb.; 
ham,  40(S)52c  lb. 

Retail    Grain    Market. — Wheat, 
coin,    $2    per   bu.;    oats,   90c;    rye, 
bran.    $2.30(8)2.50    cwt;    middlings, 
1«'3   per  cwt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market.  —  Wheat. 
$2. OS;  corn.  $1.60;  oats,  65c;  rye,  $1.40; 
bran,  $44lD48  per  ton;  middlings,  $51® 
57  per  ton. 

NEW    YORK   FBODUOE 


sliced 

$2.25; 

$1.65; 

$2.65 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  .January  14.  1918. 

Butter  and  eggs,  still  very  scarce 
here,  held  tightly  to  60c  on  the  market 
today.  The  demand  was  heavy  and 
there  was  not  sufficient  of  either  com- 
modity to  meet  it.  Large  quantities  of 
storage  eggs  are  being  offered,  but  are 
meeting  with  slim  demand.  Poultry  is 
also  scarre,  but  there  has  been  little 
change   in  anv  of  the  prices. 

Butter  and  Kggs. — Creamery  butter, 
56((j  5Sc  lb.;  country  butter,  60c  lb.; 
fresh    eggs,    60c    dozen;    storage    eggs. 

Poultry. — Dressed  old  chickens,  $1.25 
(?/ 1.75;  dressed  young  chickens.  $1 '?? 
1.2.":  live  chickens,  $1.75f»2  per  pair; 
old  live  chickens,  35c  per  lb. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits. — Lima  heans. 
ISc  pint;  squash,  4  Ti  5o  each;  cauli- 
flower. 15'520c  head;  egg  plant,  B'fTlOc 
each;  sweet  potatoes,  30e  U  pk.:  pota- 
toes, $1^1.40  bu.;  do.  12'5  20c  %  pk.; 
new  parsnips,  l.'ic  i^  pk.;  spinach.  20c 
'4  pk.;  pears,  20(fr25c  %  pk.;  apples, 
20  (R)  30c   Va   pk. 

Grain  Market.  —  Milling  wheat.  $2; 
damp  wheat.  $1.80;  new  ear  corn,  $1.40; 
rye,  $1.65:  oats.  65c;  No.  1  timothy  hay, 
$25;  clover  hay,  $18;  wheat  straw.  $12; 
oat  straw.  $10. 


YORK    PnODlTE    M.VRKETS 


York.   Pa.,   January   14,    101  <5. 

The  attendance  of  farmers  was  fair 
at  the  several  markets  last  week.  How- 
ever, the  buying  was  in  limited  quanti- 
ties. Demand  seemed  good,  but  produce 
moved  slowly.  The  potato  market  Is 
still  in  the  dark.  There  seems  to  be 
positively  no  demand  for  tubers  since 
November  1.  A  farmer  said  vesterdav: 
"I  could  have  gottf-n  $1..';o  In  the  fail. 
but  I  was  alone  and  had  30  a^res  of 
corn  to  handle.  Now  T  cannot  get  an 
offer."  Apples  are  selling  good  In  small 
quantities  when  of  the  best  quality.  .\ 
common  apple  will  not  bring  $1  per  bu. 
I'ags  are  jIow  since  fhe  holidays.  But- 
ter also  moves  slowly. 

Kggs. — SSfyfiOc  per  dozen. 

Butter. — Countrv,     .'Off?  51c    lb.; 
rator,    52<n)55e   lb.;    milk,    lOc   qt. 

Poultry. — Very     light      demand 
grades,    ISc    lb:    dressed.    50c'f7$1 

Vegetables. — Potatoes.  12fi<20c  U  pk.; 
$1  per  bu.:  lettuce.  5fi)10(<  head:  cab- 
bage. 4l»'15c  head;  beets.  5c  Imnch;  rad- 
ishes, fio  hunch ;  onions,  \(\(ft\',c  box, 
25 f/ 30c  1^  pk.;  lima  beans,  35f  qt.;  soup 
beans,  inf/ ISc  pt.:  celery,  SftilOc  a 
stalk;  turnips,  20(5)  25c  %  Pk  •".  corn- 
meal,   10<f/12c   qt. 

li'rult.— Apples,  15(S>40c  %  pk,;  %\Q 
2.50  per  bu. 


sepa- 

All 
each. 


New    York    City,    Jan.    li,    1918. 

Fresh  butter  is  one  cent  higher  and  sup- 
plies are  short.  Local  trade  in  cheese  is 
good,  and  egg  marliet  is  strong.  Dressed 
poultry  firm.  Potatoes  higher.  Light  re- 
ceipts   of     vegetables! 

Butlier. — Creamery,  extras,  ,(92  ^score), 
per  pound,  52  >^c;  higher  score,  53(fi53%c; 
thirds  to  firsts,  421i52;  state  dairy,  40® 
43c;     ladles,     36(5  38c. 

Cheese. — Flats,  specials,  25@23Vic;  00., 
colored,    24 %c;    prime,    23c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  gathered  extras,  69  @  70c; 
extra  firsts,  60c;  nearby  white,  fine  to  fancy, 
72C«'73c;  ordinary  to  good,  65  (^  72c;  browns, 
70(((  72c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Phifadelphia  and  Long 
Island  broilers,  fancy,  38(8  40c;  old  roost- 
ers, 22c;  squabs,  $2.75(5  7.25  per  dozen. 
Spring  ducks,  per  lb.,  22  r,i  28c:  turkeys, 
fresh    killed,    32^/ 33c;    capons,    35 (o  40c    lb. 

Vegetables  and  Greens. — Beets,  bbl.,  $2.25 
(r4.  Onions,  "per  lOO-Ib.  bag,  $1  (a  3.50. 
Potatoes,  Jersey,  $2(3  3  per  100  lbs.;  state 
and  western,  $2.25 (((3  per  100  lbs.  Carrots, 
$2  0^4    blJI.  ,   , 

Apples. — Mcintosh.  $4 (3' 8;  York  Imperial. 
$4(?(5.50;  Twenty  Ounce,  $4  (a  5.50;  King, 
$4®  6;     Baldwin,     $3,501(6. 

PHILADELPHI.\  LIVE  STOCK 


Philadelphia.  Pa.,  January  14,  1918. 

i^eef  Cattle. — The  market  ruled  steady 
under  moderate  offerings  and  a  fair 
demand.  Difficulties  in  transportation 
were  interfering  very  materially  with 
receipts.  Steers,  best.  $13.50;  fair  to 
good,  $11(5)12.50;  common.  $101i  11:  bulls. 
$8(5)10;  extra  choice  higher;  cows,  fat, 
per  lb.,  8(5)9. 50c;  extr.i  choice  higher; 
medium,  per  lb..  6.501/ Sc:  ordinary,  per 
lb.,  5(&6.50c;  calves,  exceptional  lots, 
$170)17.50;  good  to  choice.  $15.50^16.50; 
medium,  $12(5  13;  common,  $10@11;  Ten- 
nessee  and    southern,    $8(^16. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Sheep  ruled  steady 
under  moderate  offerings  and  a  fair  de- 
mand. Lambs  also  were  steadily  held. 
Sheep — Wethers,  extra,  $12.5n@13;  good 
to  choice,  $10. 501«  11.50:  medium.  $8(ji)9; 
common,  $6(5  7;  ewes,  heavy,  fat,  $10.50 
(5)11.50.  Lambs — Choice.  $18(ffl8.50;  do. 
medium,   $161j  16.50;   inferior.   $14(@)15. 

Hogs. — Offerings  were  moderate,  but 
ample,  for  the  limited  requirements  of 
the  trade.  Prices  showed  no  Important 
change.  Quotations  for  best  western, 
$]8.50®18.75. 

City  Dressed  Stock.  —  Considerable 
stock  was  V.eld  up  In  transit  by  trans- 
portation difficulties  and  prices  were 
steadily  held  under  moderate  offerings 
and  a  fa  r  demand.  Quotations:  Steers. 
15'5)21c;  heifers,  14(5  18c;  cows.  10'5'l7c; 
calves,  23  (5)  2  4c;  southern  and  barn- 
yards, 17'519c;  country  dressed,  20'5) 
22c;  sheep,  22c;  do.  extras,  23c;  lambs, 
26c;  do,  extras,  27c;  hogs.  25c. 

LANCASTEB    LIVE    STOOS 


Lancaster,    Pa..    Jan.     14,    1918. 

C.ittle. — Receipts,  1.230  head,  against  750 
head  last  Monday;  market  active,  prices 
slic'itlv     hifrher. 

(iood  to  choice  steers,  $12  (f?  13.50;  com- 
mon to  medium,  $10W11:  extra  choice  feed- 
ers, $9,101(10.50;  common  to  medium  feed- 
ers, $8.601i9.60;  medium  to  good  Blockers. 
$8.40(?;  9.50;  common  to  medium  Blockers. 
$7,601(8.30;  good  to  choice  fat  heifers, 
iin.30(r(  11.40;  pood  to  choice  young  cows. 
f9.">0(?i  10.40;  medium  to  eood  cows.  %^M0 
'>iP30;  I)ologna8  and  fair  flesh  co%vj.  ^^.flOf/ 
6.10;  medium  to  good  iKJlogna  bulls,  $8.40 
Q9A0;  fat  bulls,  $9.90  (o  10.90;  good  to 
c»;oice  stock  bulls,  $8.-701(  9.50;  good  to 
choice  stock  heifers,  $8.20(5  9.10;  common 
to  medium,  $7.60(Jr  8.10:  good  to  choice 
oxen,  $9,301?  11;  common  to  medium  oxen, 
$7,101(8.40. 

Hogs. — Receipts.  560  head;  market  active, 
prices    a    trifle    higher 

Best  grades.  $18.25;  roughs,  $15,251? 
16.25. 


NEW    YOBK    LIVE    STOOS 

New    York    City,    Jan.    18.    1918. 

Beeves. — Receijits.  2.660;  sVeady,  $8^" 
13.90;  bulls,  $6.50'?ri0.50;  cows,  $4,501? 
9.25. 

C.ilves. — Receipts.  465;  firm;  veals. 
$14.90(5  18;  culls.  $11(5?  13:  barnyard  calves, 
$3(5  8..'>0;  yearlings,  $6(5  7.50;  western, 
nominnl. 

.•siieej)  and  Lam'io. — Receipts,  3.960;  firm; 
sheep,  $8(5  12;  culls,  $6(5' 7,50;  lambs,  fW 
(5  19.50, 

Hogs. — Receipts,    6.580:    no    trading. 

BTJITALO  LIVE  STOCK 


BuflPalo,    N,    Y..    .Tan.     14.     1918. 

Cattle. — Receijits,  1.000;  market  strong, 
Prime  steers.  $13.."0l(  14. .'0;  xhiltliing 
steers,  $H  1 .7.">'5  13..'0  :  butcher's,  ■$in.75<V7 
12.75;  vpiirlines,  $11(5  13;  heifers,  $8..'>n'(( 
12:  cows.  $4.75(5  10.75;  bulls,  $0.50(5 
10.75;  stockers  and  feeders.  $6. 50(5  9.75 ; 
fresh    cows    and    sprinsrers.     $50^5 140. 

Pnlves. — Receipts,    fioo;    strong,    $71?  18. 

Ho?s — (Receipts,  5.600;  strong;  heavy. 
$18. 10^5  li*. 15:  mixed  and  vorkers.  $18'5) 
18.10;  La'bt  vorkers.  $17^5  17.50;  pigs.  $17; 
rouehs,    $10. 5h'5  16.75;    staes.    $14(515.50. 

Sheep  and  Tinmlis. — ^Receiiits.  2,000; 
$13^19.35:  vearlinL's.  $12'5  16.50;  wethers, 
$13(513.25:  ewes,  $6(5'12.50;  mixed  sheep, 
$12.50(5  12.75. 


January  X9,  1918, 

Timothy  hay.  according  to  location. 
No.  1  large  bales,  $28.50(^1/29;  do.  small 
bales,  128.50(^29:  No.  2,  $27&'28;  No.  3. 
$24(^26;  sample,  %l^<w2l;  no  grade, 
$16(a^l7. 

Clover  Mixed  Hay.— Light  mixed,  $27 
@28;  No.  1  do,  |25.50@26.50:  No,  2  do. 
$22.50®'23.50. 

Straw.— No.  1  straight  rye,  $17.50(8) 
18;  No.  2  do,  $16.501«17;  No.  1  tangled 
rye,  $16®16.50;  No.  2  do,  $15(g>15.50;  No. 
1  wheat  straw,  $15.50;  No.  2  do,  $14(5) 
14.50;  No.  1  oat  straw,  |15«ai5.50;  No.  2 
do,    $14e>14.50. 

Bran. — Trade  was  slow  and  the  mar- 
ket was  nominally  unchanged. 

.Soft  winter  bran.  In  100-lb.  sacks,  per 
ton.  nominal;  spring  bran,  in  100-lb. 
sacks,   per  ton,   $44.50(g'45. 

Wheat.— No.  2  red.  $2.25, 

Corn. — Nominal. 


NEW   YORK   HAY   AND  GRAIN 

New  York  City.  January  14,  1918. 

Feed.— The  situation  was  unchanged 
°"  Saturday.  Business  was  at  a  stand- 
still and  poor  wire  service  was  added 
to  the  difficulties  of  trading.  Western 
mills  are  understood  to  still  be  In  the 
market,  offering  bran  for  shipment.  30 
n«^'^-n  '^"  per  ton,  and  $43  In  transit. 
as  well  as  standard  middlings  at  $45 
per  ton,  but  consumers  are  not  Inter- 
f,^^1.*^*^**^^f  «E<"res.  There  was  n6 
Inquiry  for  city  feed.  Stoc^is  are  un- 
derstood to  be  fair,  but  various  re- 
strictions, particularly  In  regard  to 
shipments,   prevent  active  dealings. 

All  prices  have  been  withdrawn, 
r'ho^^^*?'^  Straw.— There  Is  no  further 
change  In  the  hay  market  today.  Ex- 
ceedingly limited  supplies  at  33d 
street,  most  arrivals  being  spoken  for 
before  coming  here,  and  receivers  are 
enab  ed  to  name  their  own  prices.  In 
Brooklyn  ofTerings  are  graduallv  clean- 
"J*^  up.  though  there  Is  still  a  fkir  sup- 
ply at  Eastern  District  Terminal  and  at 
Bushwick  Station,  prices  there  not 
averaging  up  to  33d  street.  Rye  straw 
is  very  scarce;  the  few  sales  reported 
are  making  at  $20.  but  demand  Is  light 
at  these  high  prices. 

^^?^Tt^°-  I'  ^V«^  or  small  bales,  $37 

Wheat. — No.    2,   red,   $2.25 
oofo~^°-  h  ye'Low.  ,1.87  per  bushel, 
gg^^ts.— No.    2.    white,     97 %c;     No,     3. 


PHILADELPHIA  DAIRY  BfJWlKET 

T,    ».  Philadelphia,   January    14,   1915. 
Butter.--There   was   not   much   whole- 
sale trading,  as  usual  on  Saturday,  but 

firmly    maintained   on    fine   goods 

Western,  fresh,  solid-packed  cream- 
fr^ -?''*'■«•  52c;  higher-scoring  goods. 
SSlTolc;  extra  firsts,  49(a!50c;  sweet 
^n^*?!®''^^    extra,     53c;     under     grades. 

46ff»48c;  do.  ordinary.  43(g) 4 4c;  nearby 
r,*;'"!?'  fancy-  56c;  do,  average,  extra, 
o31«aoc;  firsts,  48'g}50c;  seconds.  45© 
4,c;   special  brands  jobbing  at  55(3)690 

Cheese.— The  market  ruled  firm,  but 
there  was  little   trading. 

New  York,  full  cream,  fancy,  June.  25 
«?i25%c;  specials  higher;  do,  do,  do. 
fresh  made,  best.  23(g)23>4c;  do,  do.  do. 
fair  to   good.   22@22V4c. 

NEW  YOBK  MILK  MABKET 

o^u     u.  ^^'^    ^°''''    ^">-    •'«"•    !*•    1918- 

Ihe  higher  retail  price  is  causing  a  slight 
reduction  in  demand  while  supply  increases. 
The  Borden  Company  recently  absorbed  an- 
other smaller  company.  It  is  felt  here  that 
the  greater  cost  of  doing  business  will  tend 
to  eliminate  the  smaller  dealers  from  the 
business. 

The  Federal  Commission  rate  for  January 
to  the  producer  of  Grade  B  in  the  first  dis- 
trict 18  $3.52  a  hundred  for  3  percent  milk; 
$3.75.  or  approximately  7.99  cents  a  quart 
for    3.6    i)ercenf:    and    $3.92    for   4    percent. 

Receipts    of    milk     and    cream     in    40-quart 
cans    for    week    ending    January    12    were    as 
follows: 
Railroad  Milk 

'^'■ie     37.954 

^Susquehanna    6.240 

West   Shore    9,360 

Lackawanna     54,286 

X.    Y.    Central    (long    haul)    95,010 

Ontario      37,096 

Lehigh  Valley    40.774 

New   Haven    5,120 

Penns- Ivania     9,010 

Other  sources    5,702 


Cream 

1,764 

31 

810 

1,068 

1,247 

1,779 

531 

6 

172 

152 


Totals      300,552 

Same  week  last  year    328,863 

TOBACCO    MARKET 


7,560 
9,006 


PHILADELPHIA     HAY     AND     STRAW 


Philadelphia,  January  14,  191R. 
Baled  TTay  and  Straw. — Becelpts,  1«0 
tons  of  hay  nn<\  4  cars  of  straw.  Hny 
of  fine  quality  ruletl  firm  under  lleht 
offerings  and  a  fair  demand  partlcn- 
larlv  for  No.  1  stock.  Straw  was  firmly 
held,    but    quiet.    Quotations: 


Despite  the  continuation  of  cold 
weather,  blockaded  roads  and  other  Im- 
peding conditions,  a  few  deliveries  were 
made.  In  most  instances  consisting  of 
but  a  part  of  crops.  Developments  at 
-lelivery  points  were  entirely  satis- 
factory to  all  parties.  Growers  were 
naturilly  well  pleased  with  returns,  it 
rcfiuiring  but  a  small  load  to  bring  $2«fii 
$3.  Deliveries  will  not  be  extensive  un- 
til after  the  passing  of  the  persistent 
(iild  weather.  The  few  growers  who 
have  not  sold  are,  of  course,  holding 
for  maximum  prices,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  buyers  are  attempting  to  decry 
values,  as  they  alwa.vs  do  after  the 
majority  of  crop  has  been  sold.  Orow- 
ers  have  been  unable  to  handle  the 
cured  plants,  owing  to  so  little  dami> 
weather.  Altho  dry  by  freezing,  there 
is  still  much  sair  In  stems,  which  will 
result  In  superfluous  moisture  at  the 
return  of  moderate  weather.  Much  at- 
tention has  turned  to  the  growth  of 
another  crop,  ami  the  Interest  was 
never  greater.  It  l.«i  encouraging  that, 
according  to  present  ruling,  relatively 
few  men  are  to  he  taken  from  the 
f,<rm  for  the  artny.^H.  E.  Tweed,  Jan.  14, 
1918. 
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NAN 


OF   MUSIC 
MOUNTAIN 


By    FRANK   H.  SPEARMAN 


SYNOPSIS    OP   PREVIOUS    CHAPTERS 


the  way  things  are  going." 

"Dearie,"  she  urged,  "should  I  be 
any  safer  at  home  if  I  were  your  wife 
than  I  am  as  your  sweetheart?  I 
don't  want  to  start  a  horrible  family 
war  by  running  away,  and  that  is  just 
what  I  certainly  should  do." 

De  Spain  was  unconvinced.  But 
apprehension  is  short-lived  in  young 
hearts.  The  sun  shone,  the  sky  spread 
a  speckless  blue  over  desert  and 
mountain,  the  day  was  for  them  to- 
gether. They  did  not  promise  all  of 
it  to  themselves  at  once— they  filched 
its  sweetness  bit  by  bit,  moment  by 
moment  and  hour  by  hour,  declaring 
to   each    other   they   must   part,   and 


"^Thy,    for    mail,    supplies — every 

..!?ir?.„t\r.\°.Ae'?"5f;";°',ffi5   *'''"P"''t'"ir  \"'"/ '^iwll  Itt'-'L.  dum'ngthe'pain  oi  parting  with  the 

"■'"•"ot'sf.'ry' «f  "m  p%"o1ean^'\hl        Nan  shock  her  head.    "Whether  he  ^^  ^^  p„„a»tination.   Thus,  the 

:;,'.;rpe,iy  ^tX,  ."i^  ime  he  is  brought    can  or  not,  Vm  not  going  to  be  cut  off  J                           ^  j     ^^.jles  and 

H  •orM:f.r.'"'<5"anI"  «"»    =-    from  ^ing  to  Sleepy  C.t,  UncU  D»ke  ^^^^^^  .  ^^^^  corner  of  the 
uarters  at  Morgan's  Gap.    The  gang    _nor  from  seeing  Henry  de  Spain. 
'regards  de  .Spain   ^„  »tf _e"^J^y^^,„^|        "Meaning  to   say   you   won't  obey, 

eh?" 

"When  I'm  going  to  marry  a  man  it 
isn't  right  to  forbid  me  seeing  him." 

"You're  not  going  to  marry  him; 


,.  De 
^p"aTr"'compll'cTte8    matters    by    falling 

,  love  with  Nan  Morgan,  niece  of  tJie 
1  ,der  of  the  Gang.  ^They  became  en^ 
.Vaged  and  met  as  they  could  on  tne 
^hale    stretches    between    the    Gap    and 

he  adjoining  town.  Their  mfedngs 
lere   finally   discovered,    and    oW    Duke 


dreams.  In  a  retired  corner  of  the 
cool  dining-room  at  the  Mountain 
House,  they  lingered  together  over  a 
long-drawn-out  dinner.  The  better- 
informed  guests  by  asides  indicated 
their   presence  to   others.      They   de 


^tr^Z^^^i^^^^riH^  "^°^'^^  "°^  ^^^"^  '""rT^'  TT^'  rcnU  them  asThe  hardy  coupi;  who 

''"••^^S;  Kn  aVaS"'  OM'Du1e\'ode"?c  you're  going  to  marry  Gale,  and  the  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^  ^^.^  p^^^^ier  Day 

l^w^^or the'exprej.  purpoae  o^  ^'uid'^i^ot  ^'"''^'^^^  ^^^  '"^^^  "P  y^"'*  "'^"'^  *°  '^  rifle  match,  which  the  girl  had  won. 

i:Z  h*i1n.'X"n  ■.^^^^X^^lulo.x.  the  better.';  ^     ^  ^^       ^  ,,           r      m  Her    defeated    rival-the    man    now 

^'^''^?„"adrrn"apV^»^•''f«V'?or7iv';"e,s";f'al1  "You    might   better   tell    me   I    am  ^     ^^^^^    ^„^    ^^^^ed    in    the 

:;:,;\  Ttfon.'     '''  going  to  marry   Bull   Page-I  would  ^^^^,^j„  country-was  the  man  with 

A     v«n    retreated  '"^'"'^  ^'"^  ^''^^-  }  T     "«^*^,"*^''^y  the  reticent  mouth,  mild  eyes,  curious 

A3   Gale   advanced.   Nan   retreated  ^^^^  iHorsB^n  in  the  hving  world,  and  birthmark    and   with    the    two    little, 

hut    drew    out    her    hand    concealing  j,^^  ^^j^  y^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^y^^^  o^ce."  perplexed  wrinkles  visible  most  of  the 

an  object.  jjg    regarded    his    niece    a    moment  ^j^^  j^g^  between  his  dark  eyebrows, 

"You    little   vixen,"    he   exclaimed  ^^athfully     and,     without     replying,  ^j^^  ^^^  listening   intently,  to   every 

with   an   oath,    "what   have   you   got  ^^u^gd  back  to  the  house.    Nan,  upset  gyHable  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 

there?"     But   he  halted  at  her  ges-  ^^^  resolute,  went  on  to  the  barn  and  Grimly    bloused,    active    girl    opposite 


li.eic.        -v..   —   S®^'    but  resolute,  went  on  to  the  barn  and 

lure,    and    Nan,    panting,    stood    her    ^^^^^   Pardal 


ground. 

"Keep  away!"  she  cried.  ...g,  . —.,, 

•Where  did   you  get  that  knife?"    sion  admitted  he  had  orders  not  to  do 

Where  am   y«u  b  .^      ^^^  flamed  at  the  information. 

thundered  Gale.  ,        ,      She    disliked    Pardaloe    anyway,    not 
•From  one  who  showed  me  how  to    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^j^^  be- 

use  it  on  a  coward!"  ....            . 


went,  on  w  mc  u«iii  a..«  trimly    bloused,    active    gin    v 

„„„^„   oe   to   saddle  her  pony.  ^;^^^   leaning   forward   in  her  eager 

Pardaloe  shuffled  around  in  an  oblig-  .     -"   t-:„  ^\.i^^      Wo» 

ing  way,  but  at  the  end  of  some  eva 


ness  to  tell  him  things.  Her  jacket 
hung  over  the  back  of  her  chair,  and 
she  herself  was  referred  to  by  the 
more  fanciful  as  queen  of  the  outlaw 
camp  at  Music  Mountain. 

They  two  were  seen  together  that 


rrum  ui*^  ""-  .,.-.. ^^^  j^j.jy  reason  sne  couia  assign  ue-        They  two  were  seen  togetner  xnat 

e  it  on  a  coward!"  ,    ,  ,  a    yond  the  fact  that  he  had  once  been  a    ^j^^y    ^bout    tovm    by    many,  for    the 

He   affected   amusement   and   tried    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^^,^       g^^^.    ^-^^    ^^g    ^oo    ^^^^.y    ^f    their    courtship    was    still 


to  paes  the  incident  off  as  a  joke 
Rut  his  dissimulation  was  more  dan- 
gerous, she  knew,  than  his  brutality, 
and  he  left  her  the  prey  of  more 
than  one  alarm  and  the  renewed  re- 
solve never  to  be  taken  off  her  guard. 
That  night  he  came  back.  He  told 
her  uncle,  glancing  admiringly  at 
Nan  as  he  recounted  the  story,  how 
she  had  stood  her  ground  against 
him  In  the  morning 


chum  of  Gale's.  But  she  was  too 
high-spirited  to  dispute  with  him,  and 
returned  to  the  house  pink  with  in- 
dignation. Going  straight  to  her 
uncle,  she  protested  against  such  tyr- 
anny. Duke  was  insensible  alike  to 
her  pleas  and  her  threats. 


story    of    their    courtship    was    still 
veiled  in  mystery  and  afforded  ground 
for  the  widest  speculation,  while  that 
of  their  difficulties,  and  such  particu- 
lars as  de  Spain's  fruitless  efforts  to 
conciliate   Dnke   Morgan   and   Duke's 
open  threats  against  de   Spain's  life 
But  next  morning  Nan  was  up  at    were  widely  known.    All  these  details 
three  o'clock.     She  made  her  way  into    made  the  movement  and  the  fate  of 
the  barn  before  a  soul  was  stirring,    the  young  couple  the  object  of  keenly 
and  at  daybreak  was  well  on  her  way    curious  comment, 
lorning  ^^^      g^g  telephoned  to  de        In  the  late  afternoon  the  two  rode 

Nor  did  Nan  like  the  way  her  'g  .^./;j^^^.g  j^om  the  hospital  and  almost  the  whole  length  of  Mam 
uncle  acted  while  he  listened— and  v^  ^  breakfast.  De  Spain  joined  Street  together  on  their  way  to  the 
afterward.  He  talked  a  good  deal  ^  ^^^fQ^g  gbe  had  finished,  and  when  river  bridge.  Every  one  knew  the 
about    Gale    and    the    way    she    was  ^^^^    ^^^    dining-room    she    ex-    horseflesh  they  bestrode— none  clean- 

treating  her  cousin  When  Nan  de-  .^f^g^  ^j^  g^e  had  disappointed  him  er-limbed,  hardier  or  faster  in  the 
clared    she    would    never    have    any-    J*^^  before.     He  heard  the  story    high    country.      Those    that    watched 

thing  to  do  with  him.  her  uncle  told    ^.^^^  misgivings.  •  them  amble  slowly  past,  laughing  and 

her  with  disconcerting  bluntness  to  ..^.^^  ^^jj  ^^^  ^^^  -^^  loQ^g  to  me,  talking,  intent  only  on  each  other, 
get  all  that  out  of  her  head,  for  she  ^^^  „  ^^  ^^j^  ^^en  she  had  done,  erect,  poised  and  motionless,  as  if 
was  going  to  marry  him.  When  she  ,,^^^  ^^^  ^^g  ^  p^^son  that's  being  moulded  to  their  saddles,  often  spoke 
protested  she  never  would.  Duke  ^^^^^  ^^^j^^^^  ^^^^.y  day  by  invisible  of  having  seen  Nan  and  her  lover 
told    her,    with    many    harsh    oaths.        .^^      you   don't   see  them   because    that  day.     It  was  a  long  time  before 

you  are  fearless.     You  are  too  fear-    they    were    seen    riding    down    Mam 
less.  Nan."  he  added,  with  apprehen-    Street  together  again, 
sion  reflected  in  the  expression  of  his 
ny    sense   sne    woum    bc«.    "=""^     -    face.    "I'll  tell  you  what  I  wish  you'd 
Marry  her  cousin  peaceably,  adding.    ^^^  ^^d  I  say  it  knowing  you  won't  do 
•hat    If    9he    didn't    have    sense,    he    j^ ,.  ^g  concluded, 
vnuld  see  to  it  himself  that  it  waa 
rovlded  for  her 


that  she  should  never  marry  de  Spain 

even    if    he   had    to   kill    him    or   get 

Tilled  to  stop  it.  and  that  If  she  had 

ny    sense   she    would    get    ready    to 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


De  Spain  Worries 
They  parted  that  evening  under  the 
shadow  of  ^Nlusic  Mountain.  Nan  be- 
lieved she  could  at  least  win  her 
Uncle  Duke  over  from  any  effort  of 
Gale's  to  coerce  her.  Her  influence 
over  her   uncle  had   never  yet  failed. 


it."  he  concluded 

She  made  light  of  his  fears,  twist- 
ovlded  ror  ner.  ing  his  right  hand  till  it  was  helpless 

His  threats  left  Nan  aghast.     For    j^  ^er  two  hands  and  laughing  at  him. 
"v.o  days  she  thought  them  all  over.    "How  do  you  know  I  won't  do  it?" 
"hen  she  dressed  to  go  to  town.  On        "Because    I've    asked    you    before, 

her  way  to  the  barn  her  uncle  inter-    This  is  it:   Marry  me,  now,  here,  to-  over  ner  uncie  nau   .=ever  'ry''T' 

rented    her       "Where    are    you    go-    day.  and  don't  take  any  more  chances  and  she  was  firm  in  the  conviction  she 

cepi^eo     ner.                                                       ^^j  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^   ^^.^  ^.^   ^^   ^^^   ^^^^^  g,„^.g  ^e 

^^"                                                       -             "But.    Henry."    protested    Nan,    "I  had  everything  to  win  and  nothing  to 

can't  marrv   you   now   and   just   run  lose  by  siding  against  Gale,  whom  he 

awav  from 'poor  Uncle  Duke.     If  you  disliked  i;rd  distrusted,  anyway, 

will' just    be    patient.    I'll   bring    him  For  de  Spain  there  was  manifestly 

around  to  our  side."  nothing   to   do   but    doubtfully   to   let 

"Never    Nan."  Nan    try    out    her    influence.      They 

f  A^  «j«uin  "  nrifiPd  uuKe         "Don't  be  so  sure.     I  know  him  bet-  acrreed  to  meet  in  Calabasas  just  as 

::h;^: .r.?ur to xrh- -n: ;-;- -  tr;! rirr r  z^^Jl^ut^ix-.  -i 

'"■•BTi-ve  KOt  to  KO  to  town  once  in    Why,  ifs   funny.   Henry.     Now   that  now,.     Do  Spain  ''l'""<''l^^}l^'^^. 

„    :,r,le'  :h':    e.  ?   n,e.,    „e„.y   de    r™  piCin.  up  cou...e,  youVe  ,o.„.  ^  - --^  f  .^'^ JL^/muU 

"'.'Wh:';7oVoutv?t'',o  fovr              .Te  shook  hi,  head.     "I  don't  like  but  waiting  and  listening  to  Mc.M- 


"To    Sleepy    Cat."    returned    Nan, 
regarding  him  collectedly. 

"No,    you're    not,"    he    announced 

Muntly. 

Nan  looked  at  him  in  silence.  "I 
don't  want  you  running  to  town  any 
more  to  meet  de  Spain,"  added  Duke, 


26 — 85 

pin's  stories  about  the  fire  and  sur- 
mises as  to  strange  men  that  lurked 
in  and  about  the  place.  But  de  Spain, 
knowing  Jeffries  was  making  an  in- 
dependent investigations  into  the  af- 
fair, gave  no  heed  to  McAlpin's  sus- 
picions. 

To  get  away  from  the  barn  boss, 
de  Spain  took  refuge  in  riding.     The 
season  was  drawing  on  toward  win- 
ter, and  rain  clouds  drifting  at  inter- 
vals down  from  the  mountains  made 
the   saddle   a  less   dependable   escape 
from  the  monotony  of  Calabasis.   Sev- 
eral days  passed  with  no  sight  of  Nan 
and  no  word  from  her.     De  Spain,  as 
the  hours  and  days  went  by,  scanned 
the  horizon  with  increasing  solicitude. 
When  he  woke  on  the  sixth  morning, 
he  was  resolved  to  send  a  scout  into 
the  Gap  to  learn  what  he  could  of  the 
situation.     The  long  silence,  de  Spain 
knew,  portended  nothing  good.     And 
the  vexing  feature  of  his  predicament 
was  that  he  had  at  hand  no  trust- 
worthy spy  to  dispatch  for  informa- 
tion; to  secure  one  would  be  a  matter 
of  delay.     He  was  schooled,  however, 
to  making  use  of  such  material  as  he 
had  at  hand,  and  when  he  had  made 
up  his  mind,  he  sent  to  the  stable  for 

Bull  Page. 

The  shambling  barn  man,  sum- 
moned gruffly  by  McAlpin,  hesitated 
as  he  appeared  at  the  office  door  and 
seemed  to  regard  the  situation  with 
suspicion.  He  looked  at  de  Spain 
tentatively,  as  if  ready  either  for  the 
discharge  with  which  he  was  daily 
threatened  or  for  a  renewal  of  his 
earlier,  friendly  relations  with  the 
man  who  had  been  queer  enough  to 
make  a  place  for  him.  De  Spain  set 
Bull  down  before  him  in  the  stuffy 
little  office. 

"Bull,"  he  began  with  apparent 
frankness.  "I  want  to  know  how  you 
like  your  job.'" 

Wiping  his  mouth  guardedly  with 
his  hand  to  play  for  time  and  as  an 
introduction  to  a  carefully  worded  re- 
ply, Bull  parried.  "Mr.  de  Spain,  I 
want  to  ask  you  just  one  fair  ques- 
tion." 

"Go  ahead,  Bull." 

Bull  plunged  promptly  into  the  sus- 
picion uppermost  in  his  mind.  "Has 
that  slat-eyed,  flat-headed,  sun-sapped 
sneak  of  a  Scotchman  been  complain- 
ing of  my  work?  That,  Mr.  de  Spain," 
emphasized  Bull,  leaning  forward,  "is 
what  I  want  to  know  first- is  it  a 
fair  question?" 

"Bull,"  returned  de  Spain  with  cor- 
responding and  ceremonial  emphasis, 
"it  is  a  fair  question  between  man 
and  man.  I  admit  it;  it  is  a  fair 
question.  And  I  answer,  no.  Bull. 
McAlpin  has  had  nothing  on  the  face 
of  the  desert  to  do  with  my  sending 
for  you.  And  I  add  this  because  I 
know  you  want  to  hear  it— he  says  he 
couldn't  complain  of  your  work,  be- 
cause you  never  do  any." 

"That  man,"  persisted  Bull,  rein- 
forced by  the  hearty  tone  and  not 
clearly  catching  the  drift  of  the  very 
last  woras,  "drinks  more  liquor  than 

I  do." 

"He  must  be  some  tank,  Bull." 
"And  I  don't  hide  it,  Mr.  de  Spain." 
"You'd  have  to  crawl  under  Music 
Mountain   to  do  that.     What  I   want 
to  know  i.s,  do  you  like  your  job?" 

On  this  point  it  was  impossible  to 
get  an  expression  from  Bull.  He  felt 
convinced  that  de  Spain  was  pressing 
for  an  answer  only  as  a  preliminary 
to  his  discharge.  "No  matter,"  inter- 
posed the  latter,  cutting  Bull's  ram- 
blings  short,  "drop  it,  Bull.  I  want 
you  to  do  something  for  me,  and  I'll 
pay  for  it." 

Bull,  with  a  palsied  smile  and  a 
deep,  quavering  note  of  gratitude,  put 
uphisshakvhand.  "Say  what.  That's 
all.    I've  been  paid." 

"You  know  you're  a  sot.  Bull." 
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Bull  nodded.    "I  know  it." 

"A  disgrace  to  the  Maker  whose 
image  you  were  made  in." 

Bull  started,  but  seemed,  on  reflec- 
tion, to  consider  this  a  point  on  which 
he  T\'   d  not  commit  himself. 

"  .ill,  I  believe  there's  a  man  in 
you  yet.  Something,  at  any  rate,  you 
couldn't  completely  kill  with  whiskey, 
Bull— what?" 

Bull  lifted  his  weak  and  watery 
eyes.  His  whiskey  -  seamed  face 
brightened  into  the  ghost  of  a  smile. 
"What  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  do," 
continued  de  Spain,  "is  a  man's  job. 
You  can  get  into  the  Gap  without 
trouble.  You  are  the  only  man  I  can 
put  my  hand  on  just  now  that  can.  I 
want  you  to  ride  over  this  morning 
and  hang  out  around  Duke  Morgan's 
place  till  you  can  get  a  chance  to  see 
Miss  Nan — " 

At  the  mention  of  her  name  Bull 
shook  his  head  a  moment  in  affirma- 
tive approval.  "She's  a  queen!"  he 
exclaimed  with  admiring  but  pungent 
expletives.     "A  queen!" 

"I  think  so,  Bull.  But  she  is  in 
troublesome  circumstances.  You  know 
Nan  and  I—" 

Bull  winked  in  many  ways. 

"And  her  Uncle  Duke  is  making  us 
trouble,  Bull.  I  want  you  to  find  her, 
speak  with  her,  and  bring  word  to  me 
as  to  what  the  situation  is.  That 
doesn't  mean  you're  to  get  drunk  over 
there — in  fact,  I  don't  think  anybody 
over  there  would  give  you  a  drink — " 

"Don't  believe  they  would." 

"And  you  are  to  ride  back  here  with 
what  you  can  find  out  just  as  quick, 
after  you  get  into  the  clear,  as  a  horse 
will  bring  you." 

Bull  passed  his  hand  over  his  mouth 
with  a  show  of  resolution.  It  indi- 
cated that  he  was  pulling  himself  to- 
gether. Within  half  an  hour  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Gap. 

For  de  Spain  hours  never  dragged 
as  did  the  hours  between  his  starting 
and  the  setting  of  the  sun  that  night 
without  his  return.  And  the  sun  set 
behind  Music  Mountain  in  a  drift  of 
heavy  clouds  that  brought  rain.  All 
evening  it  fell  steadily.  At  eleven 
o'clock  de  Spain  had  given  up  hope  of 
seeing  his  emissary  before  morning 
and  vms  sitting  alone  before  the  stove 
in  the  oflfice  when  he  heard  the  sound 
of  hoofs.  In  another  moment  Bull 
Page  stood  at  the  door. 

He  was  a  sorry  sight.  Soaked  to 
the  skin  by  the  steady  downpour;  rain 
dripping  intermittently  from  his 
frayed  hat,  his  ragged  beard  and  tat- 
tered coat;  shaking  with  the  cold  as 
if  gripped  by  an  ague,  Bull,  picking 
his  staggering  steps  to  the  fire  and 
sinking  in  a  heap  into  a  chair,  sym- 
bolized the  uttermost  tribute  of  man- 
hood to  the  ravages  of  whiskey.  He 
was  not  drunk.  He  had  not  even  been 
drinking;  but  his  vitality  was  gone. 
He  tried  to  speak.  It  was  impossible. 
His  tongue  would  not  frame  words, 
nor  his  throat  utter  them.  He  could 
only  look  helplessly  at  de  Spain  as  de 
Sjjain  hastily  made  him  stand  up  on 
his  shaking  knees,  threw  a  big  blanket 
around  him,  sat  him  down,  kicked 
open  the  stove  drafts  and  called  to 
McAlpin  for  more  whiskey  to  steady 
the  wreck  of  it  crouching  over  the  fire. 

McAlpin  after  considerable  and  re- 
luctant search  produced  a  bottle,  and 
unwilling,  for  more  reasons  than  one, 
to  trust  it  to  Bull's  uncertain  posses- 
sion, brought  a  dipper.  Bull  held  the 
dipper  while  de  Spain  poured.  McAl- 
pin, behind  the  stove,  hopped  first  on 
one  foot  and  then  on  the  other  as  de 
Spain  recklessly  continued  to  pour. 
When  the  liquor  half  filled  the  cup, 
McAlpin  put  out  unmistakable  dis- 
tress signals,  but  Bull,  watching  the 
brown  stream,  his  eyes  galvanized  at 
the  sight,  held  fast  to  the  handle  and 
made  no  sign  to  stop.    "Bull!"  thun- 


dered the  barn  boss  with  an  emphatic 
word.  "That  is  Elpaso's  bottle.  What 
are  you  dreaming  of,  man?  Mr.  de 
Spain,  you'll  kill  him.  Don't  ye  see 
he  can't  tell  ye  to  stop?" 

Bull,  with  the  last  flickering  spark 
of  vitality  still  left  within  him,  looked 
steadily  up  and  winked  at  de  Spain. 
McAlpin,  outraged,  stamped  out  of 
the  room.  Steadying  the  dipper  in 
both  hands.  Bull  with  an  effort  passed 
one  hand  at  the  final  moment  prelimi- 
narily over  his  mouth,  and,  raising  the 
bowl,  emptied  it.  The  poison  electri- 
fied him  into  utterance.  "I  seen  her," 
he  declared,  holding  his  chin  well 
down  and  in,  and  speaking  in  a  par- 
donably proud  throat. 

"Good,  Bull!" 

"They've  got  things  tied  up  for  fair 
over  there."  He  spoke  slowly  and 
brokenly.  "I  never  got  inside  the 
house  till  after  supper.  Toward 
night  I  helped  Pardaloe  put  up  the 
stock.  He  let  me  into  the  kitchen 
after  my  coaxing  for  a  cup  of  coffee — 
he's  an  ornery,  cold-blooded  guy,  that 
Pardaloe.  Old  Duke  and  Sassoon 
think  the  sun  rises  and  sets  on  the 
top  of  his  head — funny,  ain't  it?" 

De  Spain  made  no  comment. 
"Whilst  I  was  drinking  my  coffee — " 

"'Who  gave  it  to  you?" 

"Old  Bunny,  the  Mex,  Pardaloe 
goes  out  to  the  bunk-house;  I  sits 
down  to  my  supper,  alone,  with 
Bunny  at  the  stove.  All  of  a  sudden 
who  comes  a-trippin'  in  from  the 
front  of  the  house  but  Nan.  I  jumped 
up  as  strong  as  I  could,  but  I  was  too 
cold  and  stiff  to  jump  up  real  strong. 
She  seen  me,  but  didn't  pay  no  atten- 
tion. I  dropped  my  spoon  on  the 
floor.  It  didn't  do  no  good,  neither, 
so  I  pushed  a  hot  plate  of  ham  gravy 
off  the  table.  It  hit  the  dog  'n'  he 
jumped  like  kingdom  come.  Old  Bunny 
sails  into  me,  Nan  a-watchin',  and 
while  Mex  was  pickin*  up  and  cleanin' 
up,  I  sneaks  over  to  the  stove  and 
winks  at  Nan.  Say,  you  oughter  seen 
hei  look  mad  at  me.  She  was  hot, 
but  I  kept  a-winkin'  and  I  says  to  her 
kind  of  husky-like:  'Got  any  letters 
for  Calabasis  tonight?'  Say,  she 
looked  at  me  as  if  she'd  bore  holes 
into  me,  but  I  stood  right  up  and 
glared  back  at  the  little  girl.  'Come 
from  there  this  mornin','  says  I,  low; 
'going  back  tonight.  Some  one  wait- 
ing there  for  news.' 

"By  jing!  Just  as  I  got  the  words 
out  o'  my  mouth  who  comes  a-stalk- 
ing  in  but  Gale  Morgan.  The  minute 
he  seen  me,  he  lit  on  me  to  beat  the 
band — called  me  everything  he  could 
lay  his  tongue  to.  I  let  on  I  was 
drunk,  but  that  didn't  help.  He  or- 
dered me  off  the  premises.  'N'  the 
worst  of  it  was.  Nan  chimed  right  in 
and  began  to  scold  Bunny  for  lettin' 
me  in — and  leaves  the  room,  quick- 
like. Bunny  put  it  on  Pardaloe,  and 
she  and  Gale  had  it,  and  b'  jing.  Gale 
put  me  out — said  he'd  pepper  me.  But 
wait  till  I  tell  y'  how  she  fooled  him. 
It  was  rainin'  like  hell,  'n'  it  looked 
as  if  I  was  booked  for  a  ride  through 
it  and  hadn't  half  drunk  my  second 
cup  of  coffee  at  that.  I  starts  for  the 
barn,  when  some  one  in  the  dark  on 
the  porch  grabs  my  arm,  spins  me 
around  like  a  top,  throws  a  flasher  up 
into  my  face,  and  there  was  Nan. 
'Bull,'  she  says,  'I'm  sorry.  I  don't 
want  to  see  you  ride  out  in  this  with 
nothing  to  eat;  come  this  way  quick.' 

"She  took  me  down  cellar  from  the 
outside,  under  the  kitchen.  When 
Gale  goes  out  again  she  flings  up  the 
trap-door,  speaks  to  Mex,  pulls  all 
the  kitchen  shades  down,  locks  the 
doors,  and  I  sets  down  on  the  trap- 
door steps  'n'  eats  a  pipin'  hot  sup- 
per; say!  Well,  I  reckon  I  drank  a 
couple  o'  quarts  of  coffee.  'Bull,'  she 
says,  'I  never  done  you  no  harm,  did 
I?'   'Never,'  says  I,  'and  I  never  don? 


you  none,  neither,  did  I?'  And  what's 
more,  I  never  will  do  you  none.'  Then 
I  up  and  told  her.  'Tell  him,'  says 
she,  'I  can't  get  hold  of  a  horse,  nor 
a  pen,  nor  a  piece  of  paper — I  can't 
leave  the  house  but  what  I  am  watch- 
ed every  minute.  They  keep  track  of 
me  day  and  night.  Tell  him,'  she 
says,  'I  can  protect  myself;  they  think 
they'll  break  me — make  me  do  what 
they  want  me  to — marry — but  they 
can't  break  me,  and  I'll  never  do  it — 
tell  him  that.' 

"  'But,'  says  I,  'that  ain't  the  whole 
case.  Miss  Nan.  What  he'll  ask  me, 
when  he's  borin'  through  me  with  hia 
eyes  like  the  way  you're  borin'  me 
through  with  yours,  is:  When  will 
you  see  him — when  will  he  see  you?* 

"She  looked  worrit  for  a  minit. 
Then  she  looks  around,  grabs  up  the 
cover  of  an  empty  'bacco  box  and  a 
fork  and  begins  a-writing  inside." 
Bull,  with  as  much  of  a  smile  as  he 
could  call  into  life  from  his  broken 
nerves,  opened  up  his  blanket,  drew 
carefully  from  an  inside  coat  pocket 
an  oilskin  package,  unwrapped  from 
it  the  flat,  square  top  of  a  tin  tobacco 
box  on  which  Nan  had  scratched  a 
message,  and  handed  it  triumphantly 
to  de  Spain. 

He  read  her  words  eagerly: 

"Wait;  don't  have  trouble.  I  can 
stand  anything  better  than  bloodshed, 
Henry.     Be  patient." 

While  de  Spain,  standing  close  to 
the  lantern,  deciphered  the  brief  note. 
Bull,  wrapping  his  blanket  about  him 
with  the  air  of  one  whose  responsibil- 
ity is  well  ended,  held  out  his  hands 
toward  the  blazing  stove.  De  Spain 
went  over  the  words  one  by  one,  and 
the  letters  again  and  again.  It  was, 
after  all  their  months  of  ardent  meet- 
ings, the  first  written  message  he  had 
ever  had  from  Nan.  He  flamed 
angrily  at  the  news  that  she  was  a 
prisoner  in  her  own  home.  But  there 
was  much  to  weigh  in  her  etched 
words,  much  to  think  about  concern- 
ing her  feelings — not  alone  concern- 
ing his  own. 

He  dropped  into  his  chair  and,  ob- 
livious for  a  moment  of  his  compan- 
ion's presence,  stared  into  the  fire. 
When  he  started  from  his  revery  Bull 
was  asleep.  De  Spain  picked  him  up, 
carried  him  in  his  blanket  over  to  a 
cot,  cut  the  wet  rags  off  him,  and, 
rolling  him  in  a  second  blanket,  walk- 
ed out  into  the  barn  and  ordered  up 
a  team  and  light  wagon  for  Sleepy 
Cat.     The  rain  fell  all  night. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


An  Ominons  Message 

Few  men  bear  suspense  well;  de 
Spain  took  his  turn  at  it  very  hard. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  found 
himself  braved  by  men  of  a  type 
whose  defiance  he  despised — whose 
lawlessness  he  ordinarily  warred  on 
without  compunction — but  himself 
without  the  freedom  that  had  always 
been  his  to  act.  Every  impulse  to 
take  the  bit  in  his  teeth  was  met  with 
the  same  insurmountable  obstacle — 
Nan's  feelings — and  the  unpleasant 
possibility  that  might  involve  him  in 
bloodshed  with  her  kinspeople. 

"Patience."  He  repeated  the  word 
to  himself  a  thousand  times  to  dead- 
en his  suspense  and  apprehension. 
Business  affairs  took  much  of  his  time, 
but  Nan's  situation  took  most  of  his 
thought.  For  the  first  time  he  told 
John  Lefever  the  story  of  Nan's  find- 
ing him  on  Music  Mountain,  of  her 
aid  in  his  escape,  and  the  sequel  of 
their  friendship.  Lefever  gave  it  to 
Bob  Scott  in  Jeffries'  office. 

"What  did  I  tell  you,  John?"  de- 
manded Bob  mildly. 

"No  matter  what  you  told  me,"  re- 
torted Lefever.  "The  question  is: 
What's   he  to   do   to   get   Nan   away 
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from  there  without  shooting  up  the 

Morgans?" 

De  Spain  had  gone  that  morning 
to  Medicine  Bend.  He  got  back  late 
and,  after  a  supper  at  the  Mountain 
House,  went  directly  to  his  room. 

The  telephone  bell  was  ringing 
when  he  unlocked  and  threw  open  his 
door.  Entering  the  room,  he  turned 
on  a  light,  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
and  sat  down  to  answer  the  call. 

"Is  this  Henry  de  Spain?"  came  a 
voice,  slowly  pronouncing  the  words 
over  the  wire. 

"Yes." 

"I  have  a  message  for  you." 

"What  is  it?" 

"From   Music   MounUin.'^ 

"Go  ahead." 

"The  message  is  like  this:  'Take 
me  away  from  here  as  soon  as  you 
can.' " 

"From   whom  is  that  message?" 

"I  can't  call  any  names." 

"Who  are  you?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  that." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Just  what  I  say.     Good-by." 

"Hold  on.  Where  are  you  talking 
from?" 

"About  a  block  from  your  oflSce." 

"Do  you  think  it  a  fair  way  to  treat 
a  man  to — " 

"I  have  to  be  fair  to  myself." 

"Give  me  the  message   again." 

"  'Take  me  away  from  here  as  soon 
as  you  can.'  " 

"Where  does  it  come  from?" 

"Music  Mountain." 

"If  you're  treating  me  fair — and  I 
believe  you  mean  to — come  over  to 
my  room  a  minute." 

"No."      • 

"Let  me  come  to  where  you  are?" 

"No." 

"Let  me  wait  for  you — anywhere?" 

"No." 

"Do  you  know  me?" 

"By  sight." 

"How  did  you  know  I  was  in  town 
tonight?" 

"1  saw  you  get  off  the  train.'* 

"You  were  looking  for  me,  then?" 

"To  deliver  my  message." 

"Do  you  think  that  message  means 
what  it  says?" 

"I  know  it  does." 

"Do  you  know  what  it  means  for 
me  to  undertake?" 

"I  have  a  pretty  stiff  idea." 

"Did  you  get  it  direct  from  the 
party  who  sent  it?" 

"I  can't  talk  all  night.  Take  it  or 
leave  it  just  where  it  is." 

De  Spain  heard  him  close.  He 
closed  his  own  instrument  and  began 
feverishly  signalling  central.  "This 
is  101.  Henry  de  Spain  talking,"  he 
said  briskly.  "You  just  called  me. 
Ten  dollars  for  you,  operator,  if  you 
can  locate  that  call,  quick!" 

There  was  a  moment  of  delay  at 
the  central  oflfice,  then  the  answer: 
"It  came  from  234 — Tenison's  sa- 
loon." 

"Give  me  your  name  operator. 
Good.  Now  give  me  22  as  quick  as 
the  Lord  will  let  you,  and  ring  the 
neck  oflF  the  bell." 

Lefever  answered  the  call  on  num- 
ber 22.  The  talk  was  quick  and 
sharp.  Messengers  were  instantly 
pressed  into  service  from  the  des- 
patcher's  office.  Telephone  wires 
hummed,  and  every  man  available  on 
the  special  agent's  force  was  brought 
into  action.  Livery  stables  were 
covered,  the  public  resorts  were  puc 
under  observation,  horsemen  clatter- 
ed up  and  down  the  street.  Within 
an  incredibly  short  time  the  town  was 
rounded  up,  every  outgoing  trail 
watched,  and  search  was  under  way 
for  any  one  from  Morgan's  Gap,  and 
especially  for  the  sender  of  the  tele- 
phone message. 

De  Spain,  after  instructing  Le- 
fever,   hastened    to    Tenison's.       liis 
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rapid  questioning  of  the  few  habit- 
ues of  the   place  and   the  bartender 
elicited  only   the  information   that  a 
man    had    used    the    telephone    booth 
within  a  few  minutes.     Nobody  knew 
him  or,  if  they  did  know  him,  refused 
to    describe    him    in    any   but    vague 
terms.     He  had  come  in  by  the  front 
door  and  slipped  out  probably  by  the 
rear  door— at  all  events,  unnoticed  by 
those  questioned.    By  a  series  of  elim- 
inating inquiries,  de  Spain  made  out 
only  that  the  man  was  not  a  Morgan. 
Outside,  Bob  Scott  in  the  saddle  wait- 
ed with  a  lead  horse.  The  two  men 
rode  straight  and  hard  for  the  river 
bridge.     They   roused  an  old  hunter 
who   lived   in   a  nearby   hut,  on   the 
town    side,    and    asked    whether    any 
horseman  had  crossed  the  bridge.  The 
hunter  admitted  gruflfly  that  he  had 
heard  a  horse's  hoof  recently  on  the 
bridge.    Within  how  long?    The  hunt- 
er, after  taking  a  full  precious  min- 
ute  to    decide,    said   thirty    minutes; 
moreover,  he  insisted  that  the  horse- 
man  he  had   heard   had   ridden   into 
town,  and  not  out. 

Skeptical  of  the  correctness  of  the 
information,  Scott  and  de  Spain  clat- 
tered out  on  the  Sinks.  Their  horse- 
flesh was  good  and  they  felt  they 
could  overtake  any  man  not  suspect- 
ing pursuit.  The  sky  was  overcast, 
and  speed  was  their  only  resource. 
After  two  miles  of  riding,  the  pursu- 
ers reined  up  on  a  ridge,  and  Scott, 
springing  from  the  saddle,  listened 
for  sounds.  He  rose  from  the  ground, 
declaring  he  could  hear  the  strides  of 
a  running  horse.  Again  the  two 
dashed  ahead. 

The  chase  was  bootless.  Whoever 
rode  before  them  easily  eluded  pur- 
suit. The  next  time  the  scout  drop- 
ped from  his  saddle  to  listen,  not  the 
faintest  sound  rewarded  his  atten- 
tion. De  Spain  was  impatient.  "He 
could  easily  slip  us,"  Scott  explained, 
"by  leaving  the  trail  for  a  minute 
while  we  rode  past — if  he  knows  his 
business — and  I  guess  he  does." 

"If  the  old  man  was  right,  that  man 
could  have  ridden  in  town  and  out, 
too,  within  half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,"  said  de  Spain.  "But  how 
could  he  have  got  out  without  being 

heard?" 

"Maybe,"     suggested     Scott,     'he 

forded  the  river." 
"Could  he  do  it?" 
"Its  a  man's  job,"  returned  Scott, 
reflecting,  "but  it  could  be  done."  ^ 
"If  a  man  thought  it  necessary." 
"If    he    knew    you    by    sight,"    re- 
sponded   Scott    unmoved,    "he    might 
have  thought  it  necessary." 

Undeterred  by  his  failure  to  over- 
take the  fugitive,  de  Spain  rode  rap- 
idly back  to  town  to  look  for  other 
clews.  Nothing  further  was  found  to 
throw  light  on  the  message  or  mes- 
senger. No  one  had  been  found  any- 
where in  town  from  Morgan's  Gap; 
whoever  had  taken  a  chance  in  de- 
livering the  message  had  escaped  un- 
detected. 

Even  after  the  search  had  been 
abandoned  the  significance  of  the  in- 
cident remained  to  be  weighed.  De 
Spain  was  much  upset.  A  conference 
with  Scott,  whose  judgment  in  any 
affair  was  marked  by  good  sense,  and 
with  Lefever,  who,  like  a  woman, 
reached  by  intuition  a  conclusion 
at  which  Scott  or  de  Spain  arrived 
by  process  of  thought,  only  revealed 
the  fact  that  all  three,  as  Lefever 
confessed,   were   nonplussed. 

"It's  one  of  two  things,"  declared 
Lefever,  whose  eyes  were  never  dull- 
ed by  late  hours.  "Either  they've  sent 
this  to  lure  you  into  the  Gap  and 
'get'  you,  or  else — and  that's  a  great 
big  'or  else'— she  needs  you.  Henry, 
did  that  message— I  mean  the  way  it 
w^as  worded— sound  like  Nan  Mor- 
gan?" 


De  Spain  could  hardly  answer.  "It  me  it  went  many,  many  times,  safe 

did,   and   it   didn't,"   he   said   finally,  and  sound;  but  my  Aunt  Lou  told  nw, 

"But—"  his  companions  saw  during  further,  the   pitcher   got   so   vised   to 

the  pause  by  which  his  lips  expressed  going  to  the  well  safe  and  sound  that 

the  resolve  he  had  finally  reached  that  it  finally  went  once  too  many  times 


he  was  not  likely  to  be  turned  from 
it — "I  am  going  to  act  just  as  if  the 
word  came  from  Nan  and  she  does 
need  me." 

More  than  one  scheme  for  getting 
quickly  into  touch  with  Nan  was  pro- 
posed and  rejected  within  the  next 
ten  minutes.  And  when  Lefever, 
after  conferring  with  Scott,  put  up  to 
de  Spain  a  proposal  that  the  three 
should  ride  into  the  Gap  together  and 
demand  Nan  at  the  hands  of  Duke 
Morgan,  de  Spain  had  reached  an- 
other conclusion. 

"I  know  you  are  willing  to  take 
more  than  your  share,  John,  of  any 
game  I  play.  In  the  first  place  it 
isn't  right  to  take  you  and  Bob  in 
where  I  am  going  on  my  own  per- 
sonal affair.  And  I  know  Nan  wouldn't 
enjoy  the  prospect  of  an  all-around 
fight  on  her  account.  Fighting  is  a 
horror  to  that  girl.  I've  got  her  feel- 
ings to  think  about  as  well  as  my 
own.  I've  decided  what  to  do,  John. 
I'm  going  in  alone." 

"You're  going  in  alone!" 
"Tonight.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'd  like  you  to  do  if  you  want  to:  ride 
with  me  and  wait  till  morning,  out- 
side El  Capitan.  If  you  don't  hear 
from  me  by  ten  o'clock,  ride  back  to 
Calabasas  and  notify  Jeffries  to  look 
for  a  new  manager." 

"On  the  contrary,  if  we  don't  hear 
from  you  by  ten  o'clock,  Henry,  we 
will  blaze  our  way  in  and  drag  out 
your  body."    Lefever  put  up  his  hand 
to  cut  off  any  rejoinder.     "Don't  dis- 
cuss   it.      What    happens    after    ten 
o'clock     tomorrow     morning,     if     we 
don't  hear  from  you  before  that,  can't 
possibly  be  of  any  interest  to  you  or 
make  any  difference."   He  paused,  but 
de  Spain  saw  that  he  was  not  done. 
When  he  resumed,  he  apoke  in  a  tone 
different   from   that   which   de   Spain 
usually  associated  with  him.    "Henry, 
when  I  was  a  youngster  and  going  to 
Sunday-school,  my  old  A  unt  Lou  often 
told  me  a  story  about  a  pitcher  that 
used  to  go  to  the  well.     And  she  told 


just  once  too  often,  and  got  smashed 
all  to  thunder.  Aunt  Lou  didn't  say  it 
exactly  in  that  way — but  such  was 
the  substance  of  the  moral. 

"You've  pulled  a  good  many  tough 
games  in  this  country,  Henry.  No 
man  knows  better  than  I  that  you 
never  pulled  one  for  the  looks  of  the 
thing  or  to  make  people  talk — or  that 
you  ever  took  a  chance  you  didn't  feel 
you  had  to  take.  But,  it  isn't  human- 
ly possible  you  can  keep  this  up  for 
all  time;  it  can't  go  on  forever.  The 
pitcher  goes  to  the  well  once  too  often, 
Henry;  there  comes  a  time  when  it 
doesn't  come  back. 

"Understand— I'm   not   saying  this 
to  attempt  to  dissuade  you  from  the 
worst  job  you  ever  started  in  on.     I 
know   your   mind   is   made   up.     You 
won't  listen  to  me;  you  won't  listen 
to  Scott;  and  I'm  too  good  an  Indian 
not  to  know  where  I  get  off,  or  not  to 
do  what  I'm  told.     But  this  is  what 
I  have  been  thinking  of  a  long,  long 
time;  and  this  what  I  feel  I  ought  to 
say,  here  and  now." 

The   two   men   were    sitting   in   de 
Spain's  room.     De  Spain  was  staring 
through  the   broad  south   window  at 
the  white-capped  peaks  of  the  distant 
range.     He  was  silent  for  a  time.    "I 
believe   you're   right,   John,"   he   said 
after  a  while.    "I  know  you  are.     In 
this  case  I  am  tied  up  more  than  I've 
ever  been  tied  before;  but  I've  got  to 
see  it  through  as  best  I  can,  and  take 
what    comes    without    whining.      My 
mind  is  made  up  and,  strange  as  it 
may  sound  to  you,  I  feel  that  I  am 
coming  back.     Not  but  what  I  know 
its   due   me,  John.     Not  but   what   I 
expect  to  get  it  sometime.  And  maybe 
I'm  wrong  now;  but  I  don't  feel   as 
if  its  coming  till   I've  given  all  the 
protection  to  that  girl  that  a  man  can 
give  to  a  woman." 

CHAPTER  XXV 


A  Surprising  Slip 
Scott  was  called  by  Lefever  to  con- 
clude in  secret  the  final  arrangements. 

«i«miiiiininiiiiwmnmi;iiiihii;.iiiiiiH;:iuui,m.i.iiiimuiiiiiiiniin^  ' '"■••'"■'•'.>'«"™"i'«""''""" 


Uncle  Amos  Says:  "Tom  will  kn.Trihat  we  are  doing  all  we  can 
for  him  and  those  other  boys  'over  there'  when  I  tell  him  that  we  are 
gettin'  ready  to  make  the  old  farm  hum  next  year.  With  Tom  at  the 
front,  it  makes  our  own  part  of  the  job  more  important  and  more  satis- 
fyln'  ". 


27 — 87 

The  ground  about  the  quaking  asp 
grove,  and  nearest  El  Capitan,  afford- 
ed the  best  concealment  close  to  th^ 
Gap.  And  to  this  point  Scott  was 
directed  to  bring  what  men  he  couli 
before  daybreak  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

"It's  a  short  notice  to  get  many 
men  together — of  the  kind  we  want," 
admitted  Lefever.  "You'll  have  to 
skirmish  some  between  now  and  mid- 
night. What  do  you  think  you  can 
do?" 

Scott  had  already  made  up  a  ten- 
tative   list.      He    named    four:    first, 
Farrell   Kennedy,  who  was  in  town, 
and    said    nobody    should    go    if    he 
didn't;  Frank  Elpaso,  the  Texan;  the 
Englishman,  Tommie  Meggeson;  and 
Wickwire,    if   he    could    be    located — 
any  one  of  them,  Lefever  knew,  could 
give  an  account  of  himself  under  all 
circumstances. 

While   Scott   was   getting  his   men 
together,   de    Spain,    accompanied   by 
Lefever,    was    riding    toward    Music 
Mountain.     Scott  had  urged  on  them 
but  one  parting  caution — not  to  leave 
the  aspens  until  rain  began  falling. 
When  he  spoke  there  was  not  a  cloud 
in   the   sky.     "It's   going  to   rain  to- 
night,     just     the     same,"     predicted 
Scott     "Don't  leave  the  trees  till  it 
gets   going.      Those    Gap    scouts   will 
get  under  cover  and  be  hunting  for  a. 
drink  the  minute  it  gets  cold — I  know 
them.     You  can  ride  right  over  their 
toes,  if  you'll  be  patient." 

The  sun  set  across  the  range  in  a 
drift      of      grayish-black,      low-lying 
clouds,  which  seemed  only  to  await  its 
disappearance  to  envelop   the  moun- 
tains and  empty  their  moisture  on  the 
desert.    By  the  time  de  Spain  and  Le- 
fever reached  the  end  of  their  long 
ride  a  misty  rain  was  drifting  down 
from   the   west.     The   two   men   had 
just    ridden    into    the    quaking    asps 
when  a  man  coming  out  of  the  Gap 
almost  rode  into  them.    The  intruders 
had  halted  and  were  sutficiently  hid- 
den   to    escape    notice,    had    not    Le- 
fever's    horse     indiscreetly    coughed. 
The  man  from  the  Gap  reined  up  and 
called  out.     Lefever  answered. 

"It's  Bull  Page,"  declared  de  Spain, 
after  the  exchange  of  a  few  words, 
calling  to  Bull  at  the  same  time  to 
come  over  to  the  shelter  of  the  trees. 
"What's  going  on  in  there.  Bull?" 
asked  de  Spain  after  Bull  had  told 
him  that  Gale  had  driven  him  out, 
and  he  was  heading  for  Calabasas. 

"You  tell,"  retorted  Page.  "Looks 
to  me  like  old  Duke's  getting  ready  to 
die.  Gale  says  he's  going  to  draw  his 
will  tonight,  and  don't  want  nobody 
around— got  old  Judge  Druel  in 
there." 

De  Spain  pricked  up  his  ears. 
"What's  that,  Druel?"  he  demanded. 
Bull  repeated  his  declaration.  Le- 
fever broke  into  violent  language  at 
the  Sleepy  Cat  jurist's  expense,  and 
ended  by  declaring  that  no  will  should 
be  drawn  in  the  Gap  that  night  by 
Duke  Morgan  or  anybody  else,  unless 
he  and  Bull  were  made  legatees. 

Beyond  this  nothing  could  be  learn- 
ed from  Bull,  who  was  persuaded 
without  difl[iculty  by  Lefever  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  riding  to  Cala- 
basas through  the  rain,  and  to  spend 
the  night  with  him  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, wherever  fancy,  the  rain,  and 
the  wind — which  was  rising — should 
dictate. 

While    the    two    were    talking    de 
Spain  tried  to  slip  away,  unobserved 
by  Lefever,  on  his  errand.     He  failed, 
as  he  expected  to,  and  after  some  fa- 
miliar abuse,  rode  off  alone,  fortified 
by   every   possible    suggestion    at   the 
hands  of  a  man  to  whom  the  slightest 
precaution  was  usually  a  joke. 
(To   be   Continued.) 
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Haul  A  Load 
Each  Way 

Crops  must  be  hauled 
to  town,  and  fertilizer 
must  be  hauled  home. 

Why  Not 
Combine  the  Trips? 

When  you 
tak* 
a  load 
to  town 

Plan  to  haul  a  load  of 

SPRING 

FERTILIZER 

on 
th* 
return 
trip 

Play  safe  and  get 
your  fertilizer  stored 
in   your  own   barn. 

War  conditions  have  de- 
creased the  supply  of  fer- 
tilizer and  increased  the 
demand.  Late  orderers 
may  be  disappointed. 

Co-operate  With  Your  Dealer 

Few  dealers  have  sufficient  8torag;e 
space  to  carry  large  fertilizer  stocks 
on  hand.  Shipments  in  less  than 
capacity  car  loads — 40  to  50  tons 
— are  discouraged — even  refused. 

Co-operate  with  your  dealer — place 
your  order  now — enable  him  to 
combine  orders  and  make  up  a 
full  car  load.  When  your  car 
arrives  haul  as  soon  as  possible— 
on  one  of  your  return  trips.  Take 
part  of  the  fertilizer  directly  from 
the  car  if  you  can.  Hasten  unload- 
ing— free  the  car  for  other  uses. 

Order  Spring  Fertilizer  NOW 

Make  certain  of  your  supply  and  at 
the  same  time  do  your  part  toward 
relieving  railroad  congestion. 

Send  for  llteraturt  to  DtpL  17 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 
National  Fertilizer  Association 
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Belt  to  a  Farquhar  Engine 

The  Farquhar  Locomotive  Rigr  is  the 
ideal  general  farm  engine.  For  saw  mill 
work  we  offer  the  celebrated  Cornish 
wood  burner.  Both  these  outfits  are  con- 
venient to  move  and  extremely  simple 
to  operate.  All  parts  are  mechanically 
proportioned,  accurately  machined  and 
fitted,  thus  insuring  steady,  dependable 
power  with  minimum  fuel  consumption. 

We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
Steam  Farm  Tractors.  Catalog  descri  bine 
the  complete  Farquhar  line  of  Engines 
and  Boilers,  sent  free  on  request.  These 
machines  are  the  direct  result  of  our 
sixty  years  manufacturing  proeress. 
Write  tod  ay  and  profit  by  our  experience. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box    446  York,  Pena*. 

Other  Farquhar  Products  are:  GasTrac* 
tora  and  Portable*,  Saw  MilU,  Thresher*. 
Potato  Digger*,  Grain  Drills,  CultivatorSi 
HrdrauUc  Presses. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Tfie  finest  kind;  send  lor  rat  aloe. 
A.  K.  BF:ILER,  BKLI.l.VHI.r.,  Pa. 


•AY  you  Miw    th«    advertisement    in   Penntvlyenia 
'  Farmer  when   you  are  writing  to  our  advertisers. 


mSFIRATIONAI  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

By  J.  B.  Doty,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 


About  two  miles  from  Vineland, 
New  Jersey,  stands  a  two-room, 
brick  school  house.  In  this  building 
Is  more  than  the  ordinary  school. 

In  spite  of  crowded  conditions, 
this  school  has  continued  to  push 
forward  in  a  way  that  makes  it  a 
center  for  old  and  young.  The 
teachers  have  been  high  school  gradu- 
ates that  have  taught  a  year  or  two 
in  a  one-room  building  in  some  other 
part  of  the  township.  Just  how  this 
ordinary  school  became  the  first 
Standard  School  of  Cumberland 
County  is  a  history  worth  reading 
for  those  rural  communities  which 
seek   advancement. 

This  school  counts  on  winning 
from    $30    to    $45    in    prizes    in    the 


them  practice  it  In  school?"  Soap 
paper  towels,  drinking  cups,  screened 
windows,  and  water  containers  have 
come  out  of  this  coming-together 
spirit.  A  bicycle  shed,  swings,  see- 
saws, slides  and  other  amusements 
have  been  furnished  by  the  patrons. 
The  work  of  the  truant  officer  ie 
very  light  in  that  community,  for 
school  is  of  so  much  importance  there 
that   it  is  desirable  to   be  in   school. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  gardening 
and  home-making  contest'is  held  once 
a  year.  Local  prizes  were  given  for 
these  and  other  kinds  of  school  work. 
The  pupils  are  taken  once  a  year  to 
see  some  historic  place,  or  visit  some 
Important  industry.  The  parents 
visit  the  school,  and  the  children 
see  the  connection  between  home 
life  and  school  life. 

A  school  like  this  is  an  advantage 
to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to*the  corn- 


School  No.   10,  Of  New  Jersey — An  Inspirational  School 


county  contest  for  home-making  and 
farming.  It  has  raised  its  averages* 
in  school  work  so  that  they  stand 
well  up  in  the  nineties.  It  is  able 
also  to  equip  its  playground  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  board  of  Education. 
Here  is  the  secret  of  it  all.  They 
have  a  gold  mine  on  that  acre  of 
ground,  and  they  know  how  to  get 
it  out.  All  rural  schools  have  a  mine 
on  their  grounds,  too,  but  some  do 
not  know  that  it  is  there.  One  of 
the  farmers  In  the  district  kept  tell- 
ing his  neighbors  about  the  gold, 
and  after  about  three  years  some 
of  them  began  to  believe  him  and 
joined  him  in  digging  for  it. 

This  is  the  way  he  did  it.  They 
formed  a  Parent-Teacher  Association, 
and  in  doing  that  they  discovered  a 
wealth  of  material  of  which  they 
never  dreamed.  Here  were  men  and 
women  with  tact,  talent  and  a  dis- 
position to  make  the  most  of  their 
children  by  the  better  culture  of 
home   and  school   common   sense. 

When  they  began  to  hold  meet- 
ing in  the  school  house  and  tackle  1 
the  wheezy  old  pump  for  a  drink 
and  found  that  a  strong  man  had  to 
take  off  his  coat,  and  work  until 
the  perspiration  poured  off,  they  sow 
at  once  some  of  the  things  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  efHcient  work  In  that 
school.  The  women  begun  to  sniff 
round  (as  only  women  can  sniff)  and 
they  found  things  that  needed  clean- 
ing up.  The  teachers  had  been  do- 
ing the  best  they  could  with  what 
they  had;  but  they  were  handicapped 
by  the  things  that  were  missing, 
which  men  alone  would  not  see.  A 
board  of  education  without  a  woman 
on  it  is  like  a  home  without  a  mother. 

These  people  began  to  inquire: 
"Wh?t  Is  the  use  of  teaching  our 
children    hygiene   If   you   do   not   let 


munity.  It  not  only  lightens  the 
load  of  the  teacher  but  gives  greater 
results.  It  has  brought  promotion 
to  two  of  the  teachers  recently.  One 
became  the  Helping  Teacher  for  the 
county  and  the  other  was  sought  by 
a  district  paying  a  higher  salary. 

The  pupils  of  this  school  have  been 
inspired  by  the  co-operation  to  a  de- 
gree that  they  are  trying  to  work  out 
the  problem  of  self  control.  They 
have  organized  just  as  the  parents 
have  done,  and  they  are  helping  to 
keep  things  in  proper  condition  In 
the  school  room  and  on  the  play- 
ground. 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  Is 
arranged  In  such  a  way  as  to  divide 
the  work  and  the  responsibility.  In 
addition  to  the  r«'esident,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  there  are  six  depart- 
ments of  work,  including  an  educa- 
tional department,  hygiene  depart- 
ment, playground  department,  pro- 
gram department,  social  department, 
and  press  department.  The  head  of 
each  of  these  departments  Is  elected 
at  the  annual  election.  Each  depart- 
ment head  then  chooses  his  helpers 
to  aid  him  In  carrying  on  the  work. 
This  method  brings  together  those 
who  can  work  together  to  best  advan- 
t:'°:e.  At  each  meeting  the  head  of 
the  department,  or  some  one  he  may 
authorize,  gives  a  short  report  of 
what  has  been  done,  or  the  aim  for 
the  near  future.  The  program  com- 
mittee arranges  for  music,  recitations 
etc..  while  the  head  of  each  depart- 
ment is  responsible  for  the  speaker 
once  a  year.  This  gives  each  de- 
partment an  opportunity  to  have 
some  one  speak  along  the  line  In 
which   they   have  the  most   interest. 

Harmony  and  good  feeling  prevail 
in  the  community,  for  all  are  work- 
ing for  the  betterment  of  their  school. 


Have  special  featores  diat  malce 
them  the  most  popular  Riding  and 
Walking  Cultivators  on  the  market 
E^quipped  with  either  4,  6  or  8 
pin  or  n>rin8  shovels.  EasOy  ad- 
justed for  different  width  rows. 
Work  well  under  all  conditions. 
Light  on  both  man  and  team. 

Send  for  Buckeye  Catalog 

^  Illiutrates  and  desciib«s  many  ttylet 
suitable  for  your  purpose.  Atk  your 
dealet  to  show  you  the  complete  Buckeye 
line.  The  tiaiple*!,  •trongeat  aod  lighteal 
cultivators  on  the  market.  The  Buckeye 
h  as  more  good  points  than  any  other  culti> 
yator  and  vre  guarantee  it  in  etety  respect. 


GRASS  SEED 

FREE  SAMPLES  H^H-:! 

witb  castomera.    Don't  fail  to  investigate  tbes«  bareaina. 
BedaaaedTested  Timothy  t3.25  biL.Clover  tU  tofiej&lfal- 

fa$8.90.  AiMKc  (  lii.f-iUHi    1  iMn.iuy,  .-vreet  Clover  and 
other  Grasses  and  field  Seeds  at  unnsuullv  low  nrirps. 

All  sold  rabjeef  to  State  or  Government  T«Sm<Ier  aa 
absolote  moiMy-bacli  cuarairt**.  We  are  specialists  in 
firass  and  field  seeds.  Located  so  as  to  save  you  money 
and  pive  quick  service.  Send  today  for  our  bi^  profit- 
sharini;,  money-savmgr  Seed  Guide  which  explains  al^ 
free.    Buy  now  and  Bave  money     Write 

toericaa  Mutual  Seed  C««Dtot  630.  CMcaso,  IHiMh 


aOOD  AS  CAN  BE  OROWN 
Pric«s  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
It  not  O.  K. — money  refuodod. 

"  Big  Catalos  FREBi 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vee^ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yotim 
and  your  neisrbbors*  addressea, 
R.  H.  SHUMWAV.aadkf«4  m. 


ESTABLISHED     1882  ; 

F0R5^.SrRESULTS 
LANCASTER  CHEM.C05 
ANIMAL  BONE  FERTILIZER 

ASK  YDUR  AGENT.  OR  ADDRESS  U&  LANCASTER  PA. 


mum. 


$ 


Save  money  -  -  Buy  direct  from  trowflr 

New  reclran<>d  low*  Grown  Timothy. 

free  from  noxious  weetla    (jiiarftnt«ea 

or  nionfy  refunded     1 1 (>  paire  ^catalov 

Free    Samples  Ix>w  prices  on  Clover  ftnd 

CTasa  seeds    Write  before  advance. 

A.  A.  BCmiY  ftSIOCO..  Bob   )        CLARiNDA,  IOWA. 


ITS  FIEIO  SEEDS 


Onr  seeds  are  seleoted  and  cleaned  to 

beWKKl>LR88  and  f  r<>e  from  dead  Kralna. 

They  will  go  much  farther  than  orainary 


a   1  ne7  WUJ    go    uiuun  iurtuor  vunu  Kjiuiu«r^ 

field  seeds.  nc»arly  always  adding  enoagh  to 
the  crop  to  pay  for  thomaelves.  oamplea  and 
catalog  includlnK''H«w  ««K— w  8— d  »nt^ If—. 
WTiUt«4ay.0.IL.SCOTTaS0RS(X>.    .    Mala  St.  JUrysrUlSiO. 


STRAWBERRY 

And  other  Small  Fnitt. 


PLANTS 


It  Is  easy  to   make  $300  to  SSOO  per  acre   on  our 
superior  Mlchlean   grown  Plants,  they  rtow  stirs  ano 
fast,  are  big  produetrs     write  to-day  for  free  catalog 
Rrldgman  Nursery   Cn.  Box  5.  HrldgiE'-tn.  Mich. 


afe,' 

" 


•  SAMPLE  OUR,SEED 


Thraa  — rH— t  t wt»bl—  la  — IMfd—  f«*  IS*.  OMa 

«»ek*(  Mah.  Bablaaaa'a  Buhirt  Tii«l«.  BwaHS 

Mawd  Mad  Badlah,  ShrWtat,  LatSaaa.  \U  *a  mam 

^  nHiMii       B««lw»H«aSOa      CATaUM  I 

e.  M.  naaiMMi  a  are..  D««i.s7, 1 


PURE   FARM    SEEDS 

ri.OVF.R.TImothv.  AUlk'',  Alfnlfn.  O.aLo  and  all  klnfls 
of  Pl'RF,  F\RM  SF.F.ns  direct  from  pro<lucer  to  con- 
sumer: free  from  noxious  weed  MCdn.  Ask  for  .-^amplea. 
A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,        Box  P.      Fostoria.  Ohio. 


Plants  $laOO  iTa 


1  AA    Everbearing 
IVU     Strawl>erry 

$7.00  per  lOOO.f  •atalOR  of  so  varletlea  free  Heat  .quality 
Lowest  prtcen.  I..  G.  TINGI.F.Bot  77,  PIttSTllle  Md. 

FROST-PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

Rooking  orders  n'lw  for  whlpi'ient  In  March  or  April.' 
100  by  mall,  p'^t  v  «.  ^\  :ir,  l  .OiK)  liv  express,  not  pr».' 
paid.  ?:<'"»      I'AX  I!>  nooWAV.  HARTLEY,  I^KLy 


January  19,  1»18. 

Efficient  work  and  Its  reaulta  abound 
In  the  school,  and  make  work  a  pleas- 
ure. The  gold  these  people  are  min- 
ing l3  worth  more  to  them  than  that 
which  cornea  out  of  the  ground.  The 
feeling  prevails  that  as  we  contribute 
of  ourselves  with  our  money  to  the 
betterment  of  our  school,  we  make 
that  money  do  three  times  the  work 
with  one-third  of  the  wear  and  tear 
on  ourselves,  our  children  and  our 
teachers. 

This  community  is  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  crop  of  boys  and  girls 
they  are  raising  is  the  most  valuable 
crop  ot  all.  and  they  are  willing  to 
study  the  needs  of  their  children  as 
they  do  the  needs  of  their  corn  or 
potatoes,  and  meet  those  requirements 
in  a  businesslike  way.  The  pioneer  in 
every  community  who  opens  up  a 
gold  mine  that  is  on  that  bit  of 
ground  dedicated  to  the  education  of 
children  will  be  honored  in  after 
vears. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Among  the  Granges 
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Indiana  Co.,  Pa.— The  ludlan- 
Pomona  Grange  No.  58  met  with 
the  Success  Grange  No.  1656,  Decem- 
ber 27th.  Worthy  State  Past  Master 
W.  P.  Hill  and  State  Chaplain  G. 
W.  Hatch  were  present  and  the  code 
was  read  by  Brother  Hatch  and  ex- 
p'ained  by  Brother  Hill.  The  even- 
ing session  was  held  In  the  court 
house  and  the  program  consisted  of 
songs  by  the  grange,  a  dialogue  by 
the  Success  young  people  and  ad- 
dresses by   Brothers  W,   F.   Hill  and 


THE  BUCKS  COUNTY  COKN  SHOW 

The  Second  Annual  Bucks  County 
Corn  Show  was  held  at  the  Doyles- 
town  National  Bank.  December  4-7. 
The  show  was  held  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  Doylestown  National  Bank 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  Bucks 
County  Farm  Bureau.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  in  prizes  was 
offered    by    the    bank. 

To  act  as  feeders  for  the  .county 
show,  seventeen  local  corn  shows 
were  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
county.  At  these  meetings  over  250 
ten-acre  exhibits  w«ire  shown.  A 
class  for  the  Grange  or  Farmers'  Club 
which  exhibited  the  best  100-ear  ex- 
hibit from  ten  different  farms  was 
made.  Thirty  dollars  in  prizes  was 
offered  in  this  class.  Classes  were 
r^.a  arranged  for  boys'  club  work; 
pw^epstakes  prizes;  Yeiiow  Dent; 
AVhite   Cap  Yellow   Dent  and  White 

Dont  corn. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  ten-ear  ex- 
hhits    were    sent    in    by    farmers    of 
the    county;    thirteen    organizations 
r  .mpeted  for  the  organization  prizes; 
t  venty-one  boys'  club  members   had 
r  mpleted  their  summer  work  and  ex- 
h  'lited  the  corn  at  the  county  show. 
W.  H.  Darst.  State  College,  judged 
the    com    on    Tuesday.    December    4. 
The   W.    Atlee   Burpee   Co.    offered    a 
silver  cup   to  the  boy   who  won   the 
first   prize    in    the   corn    club.      Five 
prizes    were    awarded    in    each    class 
ami  ribbons  were  given  to  each  prize 
winner     besides     the     money     prizes 
v.hich   he   won. 

The  Corn    Show   indicate  1    that   it 
v.Ms   possible   to   mature   White   Dent 
crn    in    the    southern    part    of    the 
cunty,    but    scarcely    in    the    central 
;.n<l    northern    part.      Nineteen    ex- 
1    ',Ms     of     White     Dent     cr.rn     were 
^:.:>wn.     It  indicated  also  that  White 
(  .  ;)  Yellow  Dent  is  the  tipe  of  corn 
(..  be  grown  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  and  in  some  of  the  central 
and  southern  parts.     Furthermore,  it 
w  IS  indicated  that  Yellow  Dent  corn 
<!!    be    grown    to    maturity    in    the 
r,  ithern-central     part,     central     and 
v,.,thern  part.     This  corn  show  indi- 
<  .led    the    Sections    of    the    county 
v.hich  can  mature  the  different  types 

of  corn. 

The  first  prizes  in  each  class  were 

a.  follows: 

White  Dent  Corn— Walter  Collins. 

Penn's    Manor. 

Yellow    Dent   Corn— S.    H.    Wertz, 

Warrington. 

White  Cap  Yellow  Dent— S.  H. 
Wertz,   Wkrrlngton. 

Sweepstakes  In  Show— S.  H.  Wertz, 
Warrington. 

Boys'  Club— P.  Gross,  Doyleatown. 


A  Prize-Winning  Seed  Exhibit 

G.  W.  Hatch.  Brother  Hill  spoke  on 
the  "Relation  of  the  Farmer  to  the 
War,"  and  was  at  his  best.  His  ad- 
dress was  good  and  full  of  patriotism. 
Brother  Hatch  spoke  on  the  "Rela- 
tion of  the  Grange  to  the  Public 
Schools."  He  urged  a  radical  change 
in  the  duties  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent and  better  educational  facili- 
ties for  the  farmers'  children,  and 
this  must  come  thru  the  grange. 

Indiana  County  is  forging  rapidly 
ahead  In  grange  work  thru  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  Brothers  G.  W.  Treese 
and  Teagarden.  But  there  is  much 
indifference  yet  to  overcome.  The 
meeting  in  the  court  house  had  been 
largely  advertised  but  there  were  not 
more  than  a  dozen  there  that  were 
not  at  the  Pomona.  But  the  patrons 
are  not  discouraged. 


Order  Fertilizers  Now 

or  You  May  Have  to  Do 

Without  Them  This 

Season 

The  freight  congestion  is  serious.  You  will 
help  yourselves,  us,  the  railroads,  and  the  Gov 
emment  by  giving  your  order  for  Fertilizers 
NOW  to  your  dealer.  If  all  the  farmers  do  this, 
the  dealer  can  then  *'bunch"  his  orders,  and  be 
able  to  order  his  cars  of  fertilizers  loaded  to  full 
capacity.  The  Government  urges  that  all  cars  be 
so  loaded. 

When  the  goods  arrive  haul  them  home,  and 
put  them  into  your  bam  until  you  are  ready  to 
use  them.  If  the  movement  of  railroad  cars  be- 
comes any  more  serious  you  may  not  get  a  pound 
of  fertilizer  at  any  price. 

Our  50  factories  and  distributing  points  are  so 
well  located  geographically  as  to  enable  us  to 
get  fertilizers  to  you  with  minimum  amount 
of  hauling. 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co 

Incorporated 


V-C  Sales  OfBces 


Battimore,  Md 
Richmond.  Va 
Norfolk.  Va. 
Alexandria.  Va. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Winston-Saiem 


-  c. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Fort  Wayn»»,  Ind 
New  York  ilily. 
Charleston,  S._C. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Shreveporl,  Lia. 


Atlanta.  Ga. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Columbus,  Oa. 
Mt.  PI.as.-int.Tenn. 
Mempbi^i,  Tenn. 
Montgomery.  Ab 


lEjWp™ 


izers 


^ 


IGNORANCE  NOT  BLISSFUL 

(Continued   from  Page  23.) 

tear,  depreciation,  etc.     Yes.  and  the 

salary     of     the     farmer     (manager). 

Perhaps  the  manager  is  to  get  his  pay 

in     revelling     in     the     sweet-scented 

breezes  of  stable  and  field  from  four 

A.  M.  until  eight  P.  M..  when  he  may 

sit    on    his    veranda    and    watch    the 

fire  bug  and  hear  the  whip-poor-will. 

The   supplement    of    his   salary   is    to 

go  to  the  spring  at   the  foot  of  the 

bluff  and  take  a  drink  of  good  pure 

water.     Then  he  drags  his  tired  frame 

to  bed   where  he  may  even  be  lucky 

if   in   his   dreams  he  glides   away   on 

life's  voyage  in  a  Pierce  Arrow  while 

his    soul    is    wrapped    In     the    sweet 

music    of    the    "Phonograph." 

I  say  down  with  a  lot  of  false  stulT 
that  has   been   and  Is  being  printed 
about  the  farmer's  business,  for  ulti- 
niatelv  the  r«\der  will  not  only  know 
the   truth   but,    as   a   consumer,    will 
feel  the  sting  of  the  lash  intended  for 
the   man    in   the   furrow.      The   ques- 
tion     of     production      encircles      all 
cl;isses  and  rc:?ches  back  to  the  non- 
producer    and    his    table.      The    cost 
mark  upon  food  has  never  been  arbi- 
trarily   placed    by    the    farmer,    but 
the   infallible  law   of  supply  and   de- 
mand has  had  full  sway  except  when 
intercepted  and  distorted  by  middle- 
men and  profiteers  who  are  the  real 
culprits   <n    the   food    problem    today. 
— D.  H.  Watts,  Clearfield  Co..  Pa. 


A  FIRST-CLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 

At  a  Very  Low  Price 

Our  big  Winter  Rccliictlon  .Sale  U  now  on.  Evcr>- 
auto  liaa  l>een  rcprlcetl  at  a  bl«  savlni; — »>very  car 
U  lu  .\-l  condltljii.  Llm(iii8ln.><.  (.'i>ii|)ei.  Sedans. 
Town  I  ars.  Roadsters.  Tourln;;  l':ir.s  ant  R-n- 
abouta — all  at  a  saving.  A   real  carfor  a  Utile  price . 

1000  Used  Autos  $150up 

Xo  matter  wli.nt  car  you  want  we  have  It.  an  1 
itirin?  January  ciin  save  you  33  1-3  t  o  50  per  ceni 
Send  for  our 

Auto  Catalog  No.  A; It's  Free 

and  full  of  valu.iblc  Infonuatnn  fi>r  the  man  who 
expects  to  buy  a  car  and  wbo  really  wants  to  save 
money.    Ciet  It. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

WORLDS    L.VUCiEST    AUTO  UE.\LF,RS 

203  N.  Broad  treet,  PhiU.,  Pa. 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discoverj  That  Cuts  Down 

the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 

JRve  Per  Cent 


A  Free    Trial    Package    is   Mailed   to 
Everyone  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  mamifarturcr  of  .Xflams,  N. 
v.,  ha.s  discovered  a  process  of  makins  a  new  kind 
of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  It  Powdrpalnt. 
It  crimes  In  the  form  of  a  dr>'  powder  and  all  that  Is 
requlre<l  Is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof, 
tire  proof.  Hault.iry  and  durable  for  outside  or  Insid* 
painting.  It  U  the  cement  principle  applle<i  to  paint. 
It  a/lherei  to  anv  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick, 
spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  cobta  about  one- 
lourth  as  much.  ...    .,  _. 

Write  to  Mr.  A  L.  RIee.  Manufacturer,  1*1  North 
Street.  Ad:iraa.  N.  Y  .  and  he  will  t^end  you  a  free 
trial  packme.  Jal.so  color  card  and  full  Information 
showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  mPAy  dollars 
Write  today.  "" 


Turn  Cutlery  Steel  Into  Your  Fields! 

Do  It  Early  /^/«||*i2V  DISK 

V«*«0:«r  HARROWS 


1 


With 


(  C^UJKF^F^  ) 


That's  what  the  disks  are  made  of— a  special  cutlery  steel— forged  edge  (cut 

out  or  •olid)— so  sharp  and  sturdy  that 
mother  earth  crumbles  into  tiny  particles 
just  as  you  want  her  to. 
Pulverize  the  soil  early  this  Spring.  Get 
it  in  the  t>est  condition  to  give  the  world 
bigger  and  better  crops — and  make  it  a 
poor  season  for  Lady  Insect  and  her  family. 


WRITE  FOR  THIS  BOOK 


It's  a  valuable  one  to  have;  telU  what  you  need  to 
know  about  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillsie".  With  it. 
we  will  Cladly  send  our  complete  Implenient  Cata- 
log and  names  of  your  nearest  dealers  \a  CXJT  aw  A  Y 
(Clark)  Implements 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  ComfMiny 

659   Main  Street.         Higganura,  Connecticut 
Maktr  of  the  original  CL  A  RK  Disk  Harrows 
and  Plows. 


r  ■ 


'  I 


■.ii.u.1  ji  iili..ij  J'i.ii.  ,!.niw,gjj»rii:wB;i  i  i^J^s^nii^'Asr^ 
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The  Silo 

Beautiful 
that  Lasts 
for  Ages 


Get  the  beauty  and  dnra-   . 
bility  of  tile  in  the  Lansingr 
"•hip-tap"  bloek.     Ends  over-  V' 
.np  —  extended  shoulders  top  and 
bottom— less  mortar  exposed,  bet- 
ter settlingr  of  silage-less  chance 
for  frost,  tietter  looking  silo,  blocks 
\;niform  in  shade.    Stronger  walls. 
Notched    endK    on   blocks   prevent 
mortar  fromslippine.Twistedsteel 
reinforcing.    Steel  hip  roof —steel 
chute  -fire  proof —adds  beauty  to 
the  silo.    Write  for  Catalog. 

J.  M.  Preston  Coni<>any 
Dept.  345,Lansing  Mich. 

Also  get  offer  on  Climax  Silage^ 
Cutters  and  Bidwell  Threshers 


IBIG  NONET  I 

llN  'ORNERY'HORSES! 

I  TVT  Y  frop  book  will  amaze  you.  Sec  the  bifiT  ■ 

I-*^*-*-  monoy  tlmt  is  beinff  mndc  by  tho«;e  1 1 
taught  my  famous  system  of  horse  br^akin^  I 
I  and  traininirl  Wildcoltsand  vicious,  unman-  I 
i  agcable  horses  can  bo  picked  up  for  a  son?.  3 

I*    p..   1-  -  ,-    -^    ^.-f-..t „-(,.«„    .1,-.^    t„t-/%  M 

gentle,  willing  workers  and  re-«cll  them  at  a  big  profit.  ■ 

!*  You  c.^.n  al.<!o  earn  tat  fees  breaking  colts  and  training  ■ 

horics  for  others.  I 

IWrilp  I    ^^  *'°°'' ''  '"*•  POS*»8f«  prepaid.  No  oMI.  ■ 
WW  I  lie  •    gition.  A  "ostcard  brinus  it.   tyrite  tojuy.    1 

■  Prof.  JESSE  BEERY.  45t  Main  St.  Pleasant  HiU.  Ohio  | 


ONTARIO 

drills  will  pay  you  belt  In  the  end.    Ask  your 
deoler  to  show  you  the  economical  features 
in  the    Ontario    or    write  us   direct  for  de- 
I  scrlptlvp  llliistrtited  booklet. 

Ontario  Drill  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FREE 

BUGGV 
BOOK 

•r-mrn^-^^  Send  me  your  name 1 

and  address  and  1  will  send  yon  my  Utaat 
Buggy  Catalog    showing  over 

150  different  styles  of  my  famoai 

Split  HIekory  buggies.  Buy  youp 

baggies  direct  from  my  factory  and 

Save  $25  to  $40 

I  ean  nak*  limii»4lato  tfallvanr  MoOk 
I  give  you  a  2-year  guarantea  ' 
and  a  30  dajr    fraa  raad  taat.    ' 
Over  2r>U.OOO  aattaflrd  own«ca 
of   aalH   HIehanr   buiraiea  ta 
the  IJnited  StjiteB      .-^'ncl  and 
get  free  buKiry    book   today. 

H.  C  PHELPS,  Praa- 

THK  OHIO  CANPIAOK  MPtt. 
CO..  atatlaa  4 1       Calawaw^  CM* 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Vi\f   CfilA    Used  and  Rebuilt 
rUr    jdlUy         Machinery 

22  n.  Peerless,  steam  traction  engine. 

22  Ji.  Stevens.  22  H.  \Vo<mI  Bron..  22  H. 

Garr-Srott.  20  II.  Maker.  20  H.  Huber. 

20  H.  Kumley.  is  H   ( iurr-Sc<>tt.  IHH. 

Pitts,  IS  H.  Huber.   is  H.  NMcholn  and 

Shepard.  IH  H.  Iliissill.  Is  H    Baker, 

LS  H.  Wood  Bros  .  I'i  H    Pitts    K.  H. 

Nichols  and  Sliepiird.  l.'i  H    CnM'.  12  H. 

Case-  30  in.  and  rjj  In    Advance  grain  threshers. 

28  In.'  and  .'«fi01n.  Cas*;  steel  frame  grain  IhrcHhers, 

:«(  In.  and  34  in.  Pitts.  32  in    Wood  Bros  .  :IJ  In   Ault- 

man-Tavlor:  33  In   Port  Huron:  17x22  Ann  Arbor 

balllnR  press;  14  x  IH  Whitman.  14  x  is  Ohio. 

Write  us  fur  cimipletc  used  nn'-'ilnery  list. 

Also  for  new  catiiloi;  of  (.rovlimi'id  machinery. 

The     BANTING     MFG.     COMPANY 

114  Sup-rior  St..  -  TOLEDO.  OHIO 

TELL  the    adverti.scr    you   saw 
atlv.  in    ]V»MisylvMniji   Farmer. 


COUNTY  NOTES 

Adams  Co.,  O.,  (SE)  Jan.  10. — 
Cold  weather  continues.  The  tem- 
perature is  frequently  down  to  and 
below  zero.  The  care  of  live  stock 
and  getting  of  fuel  is  about  all  that 
farmers  can  do.  All  roads  are  cov- 
ered with  ice  and  some  snow.  A 
large  amount  of  good  seed  corn  was 
selected  and  stored  early  by  the 
farmers  here.  Many  farms  changing 
ownership  at  good  prices.  Weather 
is  too  severe  for  poultry  and  not 
many  eggs  are  gathered  now.  Much 
interest  taken  in  poultry  here  and 
large  amount  of  cream  is  sold  to 
creameries. — W.    E.    Roberts. 

McKean  Co..  Pa.,  (N)  Jan.  5. — 
Heavy  snow  flst  part  of  Dec;  ex- 
tremely cold  from  the  28th  to  presen: 
time,  no  sleighing.  Cattle  are  look- 
ing well  considering  grain  prices. 
Much  hay  is  being  fed.  The  present 
weather  js  hard  on  meadows  and 
winter  grain.  No  work  can  be  done, 
only  hauling  manure.  Considerable 
lime  will  be  used  this  year. — R.  C. 
Fuller. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa.,  (NW)  Jan.  7. — 
December  was  cold  and  unpleasant; 
stormy  now.  Live  stock  doing  as 
well  as  could  be  expected;  moderate 
in  price.  Very  little  snow  has  left 
crops  very  much  exposed.  Butter, 
.50c;  eggs.  60c;  potatoes.  $1.50;  pork 
(dressed),  20c;  chickens  (dressed), 
30c;  hay.  $22;  straw,  $18.  The  ex- 
treme cold  weather  of  the  last  month 
has  forced  suspension  of  farm  work 
except  taking  care  of  stock. — W.  J. 
Prlngle. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.,  (W)  Jan.  11. 
— -Extreme  cold  weather  prevailed 
thru  December  and  first  of  January. 
A  great  blizzard  from  the  East  on 
December  8  filled  the  roads  with 
snow  and  was  followed  by  gales  from 
the  North  and  West,  and  zero  weath- 
er. Outdoor  work  is  entirely  sus- 
pended. Roads  are  frozen  solid  and 
would  be  in  excellent  condition  for 
h'-niling  lime,  fertilizers  and  other 
^  ipplies,  but  rail  shipments  cannot 
be  made.  Mills  are  paying  $1.60 
for  rye.  $2.10  for  wheat,  90  cents  for 
ear  corn.  7^  cents  for  oats  ani  $3 
per  cwt.  for  buckwheat.  The  same 
mills  are  selling  bran  for  $2  per 
cwt.;     cottonseed     meal,     $2.70.       An 

1.4*1   itlCia  OU^Ji^a  »*-0        M.aw        «Aaf-,»A         *aa         ^  ».  ^^s* 

and  all  animals  are  scarce  and  dear 
except  horses  which  are  very  low. 
Eggs.  7  cents  each;  butter,  60  cents 
lb.;  apples,  80  to  90  cents  peck; 
hay.  $26  ton;  sausage,  40  cents  lb.; 
dressed  hogs,  26  cents  lb.  There  is 
great  interest  in  Red  Cross  work. 
The  ladies  are  busy  preparing  cloth- 
ing boys  from  dying  from  pneu- 
knitting  as  they  walk  along  the 
street.  Yet  this  work  is  not  prevent- 
ing boys  from  dieing  from  pneu- 
monia. Two  of  our  promising  boys 
have  died  in  camp  from  this  disease. 
There  ought  to  be  no  more  reason  for 
men  suffering  from  this  disease  in 
camp  than  in  their  own  homes.  The 
camps  and  the  supplies  need  more  at- 
tention.— J.  C.   M.   Johnston. 

GREEN    MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 

put  the  mark  of  "gnod  busin< 
on  yojr  farm.    Thty  look  qualitT 
because  thi>y  are  made  on  a  qual- 
ity Ixasis.  Creosotetl  wood  staves 
defy  dfCHy;  tight,  safe-like  doors 
are  elflcUnt  and    cnnrenlent;   extra- 
faemvy     hoopa     hf»1d    tha    atrucWire 
firm.    Improved   guy-wira  anchor- 
age    •y.ttem     preventfl    blowing 
ovrr  ur  tn-latlnff.     Send  /or  tU- 
arnprii-*    folder.        Savt    by 
ordering  0arty, 

V»  f-^amtfy  ftckift  Hit. Co. 
34S'*titSI..RutlMd,lR. 


Broome  Co..  N.  Y.  (SE)  Jan.  8. — 
Ten  daj's  of  bitter  cold  with  the 
thermometer  down  to  30  degrees  be- 
low at  night  has  caused  serious  dam- 
age to  fruits  and  vegetables  In  cel- 
lars. Shortage  of  coal  Is  causing 
much  suffering  and  damage.  Blng- 
hampton  High  School  has  shut  down 
because  of  lack  of  fuel.  Coal  sold 
only  on  a  prescribed  application. 
Storage  batter.  52  cents;  fresh,  58 
cents.  Farmers  are  getting  eight 
cents  per  quart  for  milk.  Balanced 
ration  feed  sells  at  $60  per  ton. 
Beans,  $8  per  bushel;  cabbage  2 
cents  per  pound;  potatoes,  $1.50  per 
bushel;  wheat.  $2.32;  oats,  92  cents; 
bushel  wheat.  $2.32;  oats,  92  cents; 
corn,  $2.30;  bran,  $45  per  ton;  corn 
m«al,  $S1.  Many  farmers  are  hold- 
ing auctions  and  selling  off  their  cat- 
tle and  turning  them  off  for  beef. 
— C.  H. 
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conscription    of   labor   to    which   we 
are  opposed. 

We  recommend  that  our  joint  com- 
mittee present  these  matters  to  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  for  con- 
sideration   and    co-operation. 

PENNSYLVANIA   VEGETABLE 
GROWERS  TO  MEET 


GEANGE-L4.T5'^R        ONFEr-ElJCE 
RESOLUTIONS 


COMBINATION 
CUTTER  and 


KELLY-DUPLEX 

Grinding  Mill 

Grinds  alfalfa. 
ct>m  foddrr. 
clovrr  hay. 
'  pra  vine  ha:. . 
shoaf  oat.-f. 
kafGr  rorn.  and  tml  > 
niaiiv  in  t)io  Itritd. 
eiliii  r  ^'pnnitf  1:.-  ««r  iii;\'tI 
in  varird  pn>por.i.>:ia  v.iiU 
ctim  on  tlio  fc.h.  viiU  or  tv  .;'..- 
oulahuckn. sjihI  oats,  rye.  l>::r- 
ley,  com  mid  nll'iibfrgrHliS. 
FULLY  GUARANTEED 
Four  iilatcB  — n  dn;il.|L  »rf, 
irriiH^in^  at  th.*  fame  time  u.  • 
count*  lor  it«  l«nre  capn'  i. .. 
Thin  fnarhinc  haa  llireo  ati..  «  i 
chanarc!  feed  erar*.  Tcrfcct  refrulatiun,  fine,  medium 
or  courFc  ^rindinjf.  h  ur  capacity,  raay  runninir  ard 
unifortn  STin<linit,  the  Kelly-Diiplcx  can't  bo  beat,  especially 
adapted  for  Catolln*  Englnas.  Writn  for  frco  cataloir. 
DUPLEX  MILL  Ji  MFQ.  CO.,  Bos  384    Sprlnpflald,  Ohio 

QmiTU  n  imTA  *'"  '""■'<  >""  "•  h'l.^i"'  • 

^\M\J  in  U  n,\t  I  n  fnrm  iind  nl.so  loan  you  cIump 
mnnev  for  >ti>rk  and  Improvcment.s  and  this  whore  ilie 
wenlth  IHT  f.irni  Is  grratrst  df  all  states.  For  stsite  Inil- 
IctitH.  wrltv         Ininilgiat  ii'n  department,  t'liaf'. 

MpCaffreo.  Commissioner,       Capitol  70.  Pierre.  ^*  U. 


The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  at  the  joint  conference  of 
representatives  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange  and  the  labor  organi- 
zations of  the  state,  held  held  at 
Harrisburg,  January  9. 

We  declare  that  the  Interests  of 
workers  in  cities  and  on  the  farms, 
rightly  understood,  are  substantially 
the  same.  We  declare  that  these 
interests  require  a  permanent  chan- 
nel thru  which  they  may  be  ex- 
pressed and  subserved.  We  recom- 
mend to  the  organizations,  here  rep- 
resented, the  e.stabllshment  of  a  joint 
working  alliance.  We  recommend 
that  a  permanent  joint  committee  be 
appointed   by   the   chairman. 

We  recommend  that  a  permanent 
joint  committee  shall  hold  meetings 
once  a  month,  thruout  the  year,  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman,  and  that 
the  first  duty  of  this  committee  shall 
be  to  prepare  a  tentative  working 
agreement  to  be  submitted,  to  the 
organizations         represented,  for 

amendment  and  ratification.  We 
recommend  that  said  committee  shall 
prepare  and  report  to  the  alli^ince  a 
plan  for  the  supply  of  agricultural 
products  direct  from  the  farmer  to 
the  consumer. 

Realizing  the  paramount  Import- 
ance of  abundant,  reliable  and  fairly- 
priced  supply  of  food,  both  to  our 
own  peonle  and  to  our  allies  in  the 
war.  v.»e  join  In  demanding  that 
It  shall  be  made  possible  for  the 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
whole  United  States  to  produce  the 
food  that  is  urgently  required.  We 
recommend  further,  in  the  Interest 
of  all,  that  the  farmer  be  assured 
of  a  sufficient  supply  of  skilled 
farm  labor  to  grow  the  products  re- 
quired, fair  prices  for  their  pro- 
ducts when  grown,  and  sufficient  fer- 
tilizers and  other  farm  necessities 
at  reasonable  cost,  without  extortion 
To  these  ends  we  favor  the  exten- 
sion of  organization  and  co-operation 
among  and   between   all   workers. 

We  recognize  that  the  high  cost 
jof  living  Is  due  not  to  excessive 
prices  received  by  farmers,  but  to 
excessive  prices  exacted  from  con- 
sumers, less  of  half  of  whose  dollar, 
spent  for  food,  gen's  back  to  the 
farmer  who  produced  it?  W^e  recog- 
nize that  the  so-called  shortage  is 
really  not  a  shortage  of  either  miners 
or  coal  mined,  but  has  been  due  to 
r  )orly-managed  transportation.  The 
bituminous  miners  are.  in  manv 
oases,  only  making  half  time,  or 
less,  due  to  the  lack  of  placed  cars 
and,  while  the  government  has  fixed 
the  price  at  the  mine,  the  consumer 
is  still.  In  many  cases,  paying  prices 
utterly   unreasonable. 

W^e  recommend  that  the  Grange 
be  requested  to  supply  to  the  labor 
papers,  from  time  to  time,  article? 
upon  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions of  production  so  that  the  con- 
sumer may  undersf'nd  the  prooe^s 
of  production  on  the  farm,  and  th''t 
the  labor  orgnnizati'ina  be  ren-iest-'i 
to  furnish  article^  ripTling  with  the 
rr  blems  of  in  1  '"^'r'nl  production 
for  "se  in   the  Gr?nre  olficlnl   pnrc". 

Where  v'tallv  nece-siry  industries 
-re  undermanned,  we  sugges't  the 
ps'?ignnient  of  dr.nftel  or  enlisted 
men.  to  work  under  p'r-ile  at  tha 
nrevailing  rate  of  wages  in  the  pisl- 
jnons  where  they  can  serve  the  na- 
tion best,  offers  a  prompt  and  rers- 
s">nab1e  remedy  to  the  perMo'is  con- 
ditions in  these  nece^s'ry  indu^tr'e". 
We  believe  that  such  p-^rolemei' 
would  do  away  with  any  re;!scn   for 


The  Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Grow- 
ers will  hold  their  annual  convention 
in  Harrisburg,  January  22nd  to  24th, 
1918,  In  conjunction  with  the  State 
Horticultural  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Other  state  organizations 
holding  convenitlons  at  the  same  time 
are  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
the  Pennsylvania  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, and  Pennsylvania  Potato  Grow- 
ers' Association.  Exhibits  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  and  also  of  corn,  po- 
tatoes, dairy  products,  wool,  and 
special  exhibits  will  be  held  In  the 
Emerson-Brlntlngham  Machinery 

Building. 

The  sessions  will  begin  on  Tues- 
day afternoon.  January  22.  A  good 
program  has  been  prepared  contain- 
ing subjects  for  discussion  on  tract- 
ors and  other  motor  machines,  labor- 
saving  devices,  the  curb  market, 
marketing,  varieties,  fertilizer  situ- 
ation, cost  of  production,  the  mar- 
ket gardener  as  a  food  producer,  etc. 
S.  H.  Starkey.  of  Bustleton,  Pa.,  is 
chairman  of  the  association,  and  J. 
R.  Bechtel,  State  College,  Pa.,  secre- 
tary. 


FARM  LABOR  AMENDMENT 


Congressman  Snyder,  of  the  Her- 
kimer District  of  New  York,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  federal 
conscription  act.  The  amendment 
would  allow  each  owner  or  tenant  of 
50  to  100  acres  of  tillable  land,  one 
son  or  worker,  and  each  owner  or 
tenant  of  100  or  more  acres  two  sons 
or  two  workers.  Such  workers  would 
be  returned  from  training  camps  to 
labor  on  such  farms  thruout  the 
war  or  be  returned  to  military  ser- 
vice If  such  work  be  suspended  for 
any  reason  except  Illness.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  surest  solution  of  the 
farm  labor  problem  and  will  restore 
skilled  workers  who  have  enlisted  or 
have  been  drafted.  The  places  of 
these  men  cannot  be  filled  accept- 
ably by  unskilled  city  workers, 
schoolboys  or  female  help;  and  they 
should  never  have  been  taken. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  farmers  to  make 
their  needs  known.  Write  to  your 
congressmen,  telling  them  what  you 
think  of  the  Snyder  amendment. — F. 


TRACTOR   SHORT   COURSE 

Realizing  that  under  present 
conditions,  the  gas  engine  and 
tractor  on  the  farm  must  be  used  to 
a  greater  extent  than  ever  before, 
and  that  to  get  the  maximum  benefit 
out  of  these  engines  they  have  to  be 
operated  by  those  having  knowledge 
of  their  construction  and  dei'gn. 
The  Pennsvlvanla  State  College  will 
hold  a  series  of  short  courses  In  gas 
eng'nes  r-nd  tractors  of  one  weel< 
each.  The  primary  purpose  of  these 
courses  is  to  Instruct  farmers  and 
any  other  citizens  who  are  actually 
onerating  or  assisting  in  the  opera- 
t'on  of  gas  engines  and  tractors  on 
the   farms  of  Pennsvlvanla. 

In  order  that  those  who  take  the 
tractor  short  courses  may .  get  the 
greatest  good  the  authorities  will  not 
allow  the  course  to  be  overcrowded 
Thev  deem  it  advisable  to  limit  tli^ 
number  of  men  to  20  each  weo'  . 
The  expense  of  the  course  will 
amount  to  railroad  fare  and  bote' 
bills  necessary  to  reach  State  College 
and  the  cost  of  room  and  board  while 
at  the  College. 

The  first  week  of  the  Short  Course 
was  given  ending  Saturday,  January 
12.  Each  week  thereafter,  a  course 
will  he  offered,  as  long  as  the  at 
tendance  justifies  it;  beginning  Jan- 
uarv  21  to  28.  etc.  EnroUmen' 
should  be  arranged  promptly  by  mail 
in  or.-^er  th'^t  it  nnv  not  exceed  20 
during  any  one  week. 


mSSED    COPY    T.TVE    mSSING   A 
MEAL 

Enrlosed  find  subscription  renew;il 
for  two  years.  1  would  not  like  t  • 
be  without  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 
Copy  for  December  8  did  not  reach 
I's.  Miss'ng  a  copy  of  your  paper  i?' 
I'Ve  missinjS;  a  meal. — Wm.  F 
Swavely,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 
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T^GERT 

Fertilizers 

RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 

I     Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  L  TYGERT  CO. 

28D  So.  Delaware  Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 

suatioiAsy  of  tmi  «»«micAW  «sai.  cmim.  co. 


Vetmimp 


CoiMlueta4  br  W.  C  Fair.  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  this  department  Is  free  to  our  sub- 
Bcrlbera.  E«oh  eommunlottUon  should  state  htotonr 
and  symptoms  of  the  ease  In  full;  also  the  name 
and  a4<lrws  of  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  pub- 
Uahed.  We  eannot  make  reply  by  mall.  This  Is 
one  of  ttie  most  raluable  columns  of  the  paper  and 
we  Inrlte  readers  to  mak*  use  of  It.  CllpplnBa  from 
thlsoolumn,  when  properly  prewrved  and  claasl- 
fled.  make  one  of  the  roost  valuable  medical 
■ymposliuns  a  larmer.«toek  man  can  obtain. 


Dairy   Cattle 


WERTHAN 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 
PRICES 

EMPTY 

BAGS 


CASH  FOR  ^ 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  p»y  hi»hMt  vricm  wfaA 
■lao  f reisrht  charges.  B»  vm 
to  get  our  pric«e  befoje  dl»- 
poainjj  of  your  taws.  Tn^^'S 
SSrth  moiey  to  yo?  »d  wVfl 
nay  yoo  best  cash  pne«  lor  tBM 
v        'Tea  as 


as  sooQ  as  reeatTw.  --r-s~z-iz^ 
Write  M  at  coca  statioc  bow 

WCRTHAN  BAQ  COMPANY  , 
eaOockS^Mt      •    St.Louta.Mo. 


: 


All  Kinds  Bags  Bought 

Fertili«er  h.i?!i  especially.  Also  feed, 
bran,  and  moInssM  haifs.  We  pay 
freifffat  and  dive  highest  prices. 
Prompt   returns. 

Send    us   your   old  rajrs  and  rubber. 

TRENTON  BAG  &  BURLAP  CO- 

Trenleo.   N.  J. 

BafOTMC.;  Mrrcer  Tru»t  C.  ,   Tr.ntoo,N..I. 


PEERLESS— —< 
^  PEED  MILL 

Double  crusher  roll  ma- 
chine cut  plates.  Grinds 
better  (juallty  fee  1  » 1th 
less  power,  KrlndH  preeii 
ear  corn,  small  grains  and 
alfalfa.  .Mso  furnished 
with  cast  pla  tes  Slses 
1  1-2  to  20  11.  1'.  WrlUJ 
for  prices  &  caulog. 
A  .H.  Dellinf  •  r.    LMcaster.  Pa 


Unhealthy  Horse. — I  have  a  ten- 
year-old  horse  <that  has  fairly  good 
appetite,  shows  no  particular  symp- 
toms of  sickness,  but  is  dead  on  foot. 
I  thought  he  might  have  worms,  but 
none  came  from  him  when  I  gave 
him  worm  dope.  I  suspect  his  kid- 
neys may  be  out  of  order  as  he  passes 
water  too  often  and  It  is  rather  thick 
and  yellow.  When  he  stands  in 
stable  more  than  one  day  his  legs 
stock.  He  is  driven  just  enough  to 
give  him  exercise.  I  am  anxious  to 
have  you  prescribe  for  him  as  he  is 
valuable.  E.  M.,  Towanda,  Pa. — In- 
crease his  grain  ration  and  give  him 
one  dram  fluid  extract  nux  vomica, 
one-half  ounce  tincture  gentian,  one- 
half  ounce  tincture  cinchona  and  one 
dram  acetate  of  potash  at  dose  in 
ei-ther  feed  or  drinking  water,  three 
times  a  day. 

Mange. — I  bought  a  pup  when  he 
was  only  five  weeks  old.     He  is  now 
six  months  old.     Soon  after  I  got  him 
he    commenced    to    dig    and    scratch 
himself,    but    I    applied   creolln    and 
water  which,  after  a  time,  seemed  to 
cure  him.     But  under  the  elbow  and 
briskit  the  skin   Is  rough   and    sore. 
The   other    part    of    the    body    seems 
to      be      all      right      and      I    would 
like   to   have   him   cured.      Was   this 
brought    on    by    feeding    him    warm 
milk?     B.  F.   G.,  Coopersburg.   Pa. — 
No,    feeding   him   milk  did   not   cause 
his    skin    disease.      You    applied    one 
of  the   proper  remedies   to  the  skin. 
Paint  sore  parts  with  tincture  Iodine, 
twice  a  week,  or  apply  iodine  oint- 
ment   occasionally.       Give    him    two 
drops  Fowler's  solution  at  a  dose  in 
feed,  three  times  daily. 


A  COW  TESTER  WRITES 

"I  haT*  tMted  272  cow  months.  Of  thU  1 10  XMb 
MelBar47  JSraeys.  57  Shorthorns,  SftUeretorda.  7  Raq 
pSuTia  aSS  aiid  3  mixed.  Have  had  1  J««iy.  1  Bg 
PoUand  aSerefords  exceed  30,  lbs.  Ia»  In  30  Aya.  Sp 
gotateins  have  made  from  30  to62U)a.tat  each  Inaodaya.'* 

l^  HOLSTEINS 

•re  the  most  profitable  cows 

Many  purebred  Holstein  cows  yield   from  15  to  30  IbB- 
04  fata  week.  You  cua  make  money  with  these  cows. 
Write  for  free   information 

No  obiiaation — we  have  nothing  we 
want  to  selfyou. 

The    Hobtein-Friaaiaa    Aaaeciation 
of  America,  Box  218,  BrattUboro,  \t. 


yyrti> 


Our  iMTd  •«   2a> 
mustbaiaM 


Halsteins 
rsb.lst 


48  high  «Tad.Holrteln  cows 

miXM2rd»%t.l«fc«rad* 
Holstelns  ready  to  bre«l  M 
reKtstered  .»"'l'ers  re»dy  to 
breed.  8  registered  heifer  cbU 
vca.  25  reKlstrred  bull  c^ves 
4  to  10  mo  <lf'  1'  re?  "°»- 
Btelns  fresh  and  sprinirersi. 
Come  and  get  n.-"t  choice. 
lOHN  e.  SEAS*".  Tl«».  *•  »• 


REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

just  what  you  want. 

ARTHUR  DANKS,  Mgr., 

Allamuchy  Farm.,  Allamuchy,  N. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Majestic  MammoOk,  iNisii  t  «07  Bs..  at  7  montl 

was  bred  and  ralsad  by  am.     ^    ^ 

8peelal:Booklnr  ottlan  to*    fend  sows  an 
Minimum  Prloea:  Weanetf    9lm  VO  eac 


Majestic 
was 

Mmimum"FTioSir'w«aiw5 
B0W8  and  gUta  S1.00  eaeli. 

C.H.  Carta*.  WMtgaam  fsna. 
Wet  CUtmtm.  Pa. 


moDtb. 

,  and  Kilts, 
eadk  wed 


O.  L  C.  SWINE  SJS8^iSS^«n'"p^^«" 

SS's^'^  »7b.JS!5.o'nToSr5|.S..»^^ 
Fairs  We  bre«l  tbe  best  We  ■«*>  »'^*  SL^Jf^ 
Every  pig  shipped  on  approval.  Get  our  eaiaiogue. 
Reg.  Free.       Write  your  wants.  _._  _,^   lun-t. 

CRANDELL  *  SON,       Box  08.         Ca«  Cwy.  Mich. 


tte«.  P.  Chlnaa.  BerkahlrM.  C.  ^I*?*-  ^^^ 
atnin.  aU aaas.  mated  not  akin.  8  weekaplgsJbred 
SSwirserVte?bo*M.CoUl6awlBeailBdo».   Orada 

Gaunmtv  oalTsa  and  poultry. m 

p.  F.  HAMILTON.  OOCHaANVIULB.  PA. 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

Seven-elghttu  Holstein  Heifer  Calves  SI '>  to  ^ 
eacb.  expreas  paid  In  lots  of  ".vf„T^*,'> ,"  iko 
SSvee  from  registered  sire  (rtan.s  record  27  lbs 
butter  7  daysi.  and  ReKlater««l  Bull  Calf  for  JfiO 
fob  Cortland  Nlce^  carload  of  t>vo-ye!ir-.)ld 
Helfe^.bl^  to  registered  slr^  I  ^n  satisfaction 
and  cverythinB  In  Hol3t*ln.s. 

C   W.  EI.MS.  Jr..  Cortland.  N.  Y. 
Omce,  31  1-2  Main  St.  Boll  phone. 


Biff  Type  Poland  Chinas  S?S2t  sS2Sh 

wonder  and  Oblo  King  2iid.      Tbese  pJra  «•  frjw».12« 
and  8M  IbTeowB.  Sired  by  Kiag  oTW  ooOm  OM*^^ 

Reg.  Large  Berkshires  t^TpSS?  aSft'^^ 

approval,  C.  O.  D.     Berkshire  Booklet  free. 
DAVID  WIANT.  HUNTINGTONMnXS.  PA. 

Afmber  tf  Amerieam    BerttMre  AtioeUttUm. 

^MHIAMMHIRES"       ^ 

have    large    Utters.     Free  etroottC. 
Also  registered  Guernsey  Bull% 

LOCUST  L.\WN  FARM.    ^ 
Box  3,  Bird-In-Hand.  Pa. 


WAfiON  Tarpaulin  Horae  Covera. 
/^AtrcDC  All  "zea.  fuli  stock  oi 
COYhRo  Waterproof  Duck. 

Richardi  Wt  Ci..  Fourth  aniTCsniwIUll  $tJ..  PhllaJelptla.  Pa. 


IT  -    \Vr.r.to.rl   thoroly    competent    mnrrlol 

V  arnier  >>  anted  man  to  take  charge  ceneriil 
farm  of  about  300  acres  In  (  hef«''r< '""nt>i,.  ^^<"*f 
liox  IC.         PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER.  PhUa..  Pa. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled    Hol$tein-Frie«ian 

S'i!><^d^-l/r^.'.i'   b^rer°L'Ma°5l'!a\SlpruS 
g^^"  si^:vi?^So"T&Nr*.  Clarks  Summit.  Pa 


THE  STANDARD 
FARM  PAPERS 

Best 


for  the 
Reader 

THEREFORE 


Best 


for  the 
Advertiaer 


Guaranteed 
Circulatioo 


260.000 


9IJ0 


OHIO  FARMER 

Cleveland.  Ohio 
(Rate  6.'k  per  line) 
MICHIGAN  FARMER 
Detroit,  Mich. 
(Rate  45c  jper  line) 
PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMER 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Rate  35c  per  line) 
INDIANA  FARMER 

Indianapolii.  Ind. 
THE  PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER 
Cirmin^ham — Raleigh — 
Dailai — Memphis 
BREEDERS  GAZETTE 
Chicago.  III. 
PRAIRIE  FARMER 

Chicago,  ID. 

HOARD'S  DAIRYMAN 
Ft.  Atkinion.  Wis. 
WISCONSIN 

AGRICULTLIRIST 
Racine  Wis. 
THE  FARMER 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

THE  FARMER'S  WIFE 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

\'^'ALLACE"S  FARMER 

De«  Moinea.  Iowa 

PACIFIC  RURAL  IRESS 

San  Franci«».  Calif.  

1.806.441         $8.67  1-2 

These  publications  are  conceded  to  be  the  »"tbo'"»- 

t alive  farm  papers  of  their  Individual  fields 

All  Members  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 

For  fi^rther  Inlormatlon  address 

GEORGE  W.  HERBERT.  Inc. 

Wextern  RepresentatlTe        ,„,_„,, 
1541  Conway  Bulldlna  Chicago.  IlllnoH 

WALLACE  C.  RICHARDSON.  Inc. 

Raatern  ReprcsentatlTC 

381  Fourth  Are.  >"^  Y"'''  ^'^*^ 


50,000 

30 

174.121 

.80 

90.000 

70 

113.500 

.60 

67.820 

.45 

62.000 

35 

140.000 

.60 

750.000 

3.00 

71.000 

.40 

28.000 

.17  1-2 

Lamenitls. — We  have  a  ten-year- 
old  horss  that  we  recently  purcTiRsf^ 
in   the   city.      The   man    who   owned 
him  stated  that  he  had  been  sore  in 
both   front  feet   for  a  long  time,  but 
thought    if    he   was   kept   on'  a   farm 
he  might   get   well.      When    walking 
his  fore  heels  seem  to  touch  ground 
first.     When  standing  ho  shifts  from 
one  foot  to  the  other,  as  !f  in  pain. 
Both   tore   hoofs    are   wrinkled   more 
or  less,  much  like  the  horn  of  an  old 
cow.     Exercise  seems   to   relieve  him 
of  some  of  his  soreness.     What  treat- 
ment do  you  recommend?     W.  E.  M., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Clip  hair  off  coro- 
nets in  front  and  apply  one  part  can- 
tharides    and    five    parts    fresh    lard 
every  two  weeks  and  it  will  help  him. 

Chronic  Indigestion. — I  have  a  ten- 
year-old  cow  that  is  not  thriving 
altho  fairly  well  fed.  I  have  noticed 
that  she  bloats  some  after  each  meal, 
but  not  badly.  I  feed  her  ground 
corn,  some  bran  and  good  timothy 
hay.  Her  stable  is  not  very  warm, 
but  her  stall  is  well  supplied  with 
good  bedding.  H.  A..  Hulls  Falls. 
N.  Y. — Doubtless  a  change  of  feed 
would  soon  help  her.  If  you  have 
clover,  alfalfa,  good  corn  fodder, 
silage  or  roots,  feed  her  some  of  those, 
or  what  you  have  on  hand.  Mix 
equal  parts  salt,  ginger,  gentian,  red 
cinchona  and  fenugreek,  and  give  her 
two  tablespoonfuls  at  dose  in  feed, 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  She  should 
not  be  turned  outdoors  during  cold 
or  stormy   weather. 

Hog  Has  Sore  Ears. — We  have  hog 
that  will  weigh  about  150  pounds, 
troubled  with  sore  ears.  I  am  not 
certain  but  suspect  they  were  frozen 
some  ten  days  ago.  The  skin  cracks 
open,  but  sores  are  not  very  raw. 
.  C.  D..  Mayville,  N.  Y.— Mix  one 
part  oxide  zinc  in  five  parts  vaseline 
and  apply  to  sore  ear  twice  daily. 

Calf  With  Bunch  On  Elbow. — We 
have  calf  ten  weeks  old  that  has  hard 
bunch  on  upper  and  back  part  of 
elbow  joint,  but  he  is  not  lame.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  to  remove 
it.  M.  G.,  Manor  Hill,  Pa.— Clip  off 
hair  and  apply  one  part  iodine  and 
nine  parts  fresh  lard  twice  a  week. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  necessary  to  open, 
or  cut  out  bunch,  then  wound  will 
soon   heal.  j 


MILL  HILL  FARM 


^  T^-        seventeen  months  old.    reglstored. 

Beau  Rio  S^%7d  b^i'  ,'«^^'^.e..3^,''c^ 

1...U.  Iks  silr*  Beau  Uonald  371h.N0-46U301.damj 
i^v  (!eneve  ind.  No,  3524B7.„«.  nampiuu  y  i«.  •  — 
^nW    tw^l'viTeiir-oid    Hon     E^l^on.       W  r^ 


Penns  Vallev   Berkshires  JToiia?'  M 

write  for  our  prU»    »8t  Of  younK  gjan  andopen  g«ts. 
W.  F.  RI8HEX,  CENlKB    HA1«1<.  *rA. 


Poultry 


BOSS 


Guernsey 

G«orge  M.  Carpenter.  41 


yearlinB  bull,  dams  ncoT6 
Sver      13000   pounds    mllK. 
618   pounds   fat. 
S.Maln  St.  WlUes  Barre.  Pa^ 


Well  hatched. well  bred. from  best  heavy, 
eua  Btraina  of  Reds.  RtK-ks.  Ueghorns, 
\^yandotte«.  etc.  FREE  BO<^  tell, 
how  to  make  mortl  money  from  Poultry. 
W.F.HlLLP0T>BB8-Fie«»«h»«>'»0»N'* 


e  A  BEST  PAYING  VARIITIES 

9w  Hardy  Northern  raised  Chiekens. 
^B^  Ducks,  Geese.  Torkeys.  Pure-bred 
heaviest  laying  strains.  Fowls.  Egm.  Incu- 
bators, all  at  low  pnees.  Vl!f^~JL^PK^ 
Book  and  Breeders'  Complete  Gmde  FREE. 


'^^ 


Holstein  Calves 

prtces.  P«cH'?",?S','' 
WALTER   M    (  RL 


4  reclstered 
from  u  3t.  lb. 

KSliKS.       V  likes  Barre 


heifers.    2  bulls, 
sire.    Write  tor 


Hampton'sBlack  Leghorn  s?„»/^i^.''ig^? 

mv  free  circular  before  you   order  chicks:  tclk  why  the 


Black  I  efthorn  Is  the  greatest  laying  and  tr.OBt  profl- 
talile  bretxl  on  earth.  Write  today.  Also  White  Lea- 
horn  Chicks.    A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  F.  PlttBtown.  N  .J. 


Pa. 


Reg.  Guernsey  

able.    JOSEPH  CI.  KENNEL.  ATGLE.N 


U..11  Calf  for  sale  Bom  Nov. 
DUll  23.  luiT.    Price  reason- 


P.\. 


Holstein    antf    Guernsey       bulls  from 

■vlri>i,' lie  aire     250  animals     In  the  herd. 

^n'nYMeXdS  fIrmI;    R.  D*^.    HamsburfcPa. 


Doitlctered     

^•'calves  to  servlreaule  ace. 


Holstein  Bulls 

E.Baseboar 


from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  %^  rite  yotir 

wantsithey  are  prioe  1  to  sell.  M. 

Crystal  Spring  ;<tock  Iarn..Llttlc«lown.Pa 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  iTe.^ril'y^r!'^^'^ 

for  catalog  Klvlng  prices  and  description  of  choice 
broodlnx  stock,  baby  chicks  and  eggs.  Ivywood 
Poultrj  Farm,  Box  71A.  Avond  ale.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes    ^t^S!n!*»^"oXh! 

Brothers  of  Pen  21.  now  lea  ding  in  North  American 
Contest.    Bred  from  my  exhlb  Itlon  lf?Pf,»3and  $5. 
A    J    KF.LL.  V\F.ST  POINT,  PA. 


T'  U*.  'D-.,>U.^«o,  Bargains  In  pullets  and  cock- 
Llght  rJranmaS  erek.  Vtmty  cockereUsK.SO: 
pullets  SI  .60  to  J2.00.Wood  strain.  w  „  t.„ 

Oleu  Dttlo  poultry  Farm.  Dlllsburg.  Pa. 


.  1  •  youne  .\.R.  cows,  hull  and   ------ 

AyrSllireS  bJet  i.  l.xxl  Unee.  reasonable  prtces 
pecUon  Invltad.    Robert  Templetou 


helftr  calves, 

in- 

iin.  Lister,  Pa. 


Swine 


Retf     O     I.      C.     Swine     and      Shropshire     Sheep. 
rtS^iceable  boars,    bred  gilts,  Aug  ..SepL.Oct.  pigs.  Bred 

tr:j?-. '  AN  I )  r'i!^V.S  ^'"^'""""""   '^^nansvllle.Mlch. 


Silver  and  Golden  Campine  c^^ea 

Pullets  and  Indian  Runner  DrakM,  »1  and  $2  rach 
1.  R.  TANGER,  \0RK  BPRlIwC.S,  PA. 


T  1  r"V,;^l.»  99-  per  100  and  up.  for  April  de- 
LoOk — 1_  niCka  fivery.  200.000  for  19 LS—s best 
varieties.  Our  ninth  year:  Order  early,  tatalog  free. 
KEYSTONE  HATCHERY.    Dept.  19.    Richfield.  Pa. 


r»„U..  r^U:-^  B.  Rock,  Red-order  n- w  for  Jan. 
rJaOy  *_niX  and  Feb.  fleilverv  s« I isf action  as- 
sured. JX78TA  POVLTRY  F  ARM .  Southampton,  N.Y. 


Re"  O.  LC.  &  Chester  White  Swine 

■'■*^^."**  *  .  1 fc....._       t^m         coin 


Fall   pi  gs,  brood   sows  and  a 
FRED  ^kVAN  4  SON.  Star 


service   boar  for    sale. 
Route.  MansfleUl.  Pa. 


Chester   Whites 


R.  L.   MrNCE. 


BiK  Typo.  Write 
your  wants.  \Na 
ran  till   them. 

c.wonsbur^;.  penna. 


Berkshires 


OctoN-r   PUf^.^  Large   y'^^- 
OOATESVILLE.  PA, 


CHESTER        WHITES      and      POLAND      CHINAS 

All  ages.  Reglnered  free.  ^.^J^^J^^.^^^^j,. 

J    A.    BOAK.  ROLTE  4.  NEW  CASTLE.  PA. 


O.  I.  c.  &  c.  w. 

out  of  chanriplons. 
S.  L.  RHOnF>>. 


pigs.       - 
Miach  lef 


D.  Sired  by  and 
,».....  ..O0  1bi«.at  l-.^rooR. 

VFR.-*.\ILLES.  OHIO. 


Rhinpeil  r.  O.       , 

2q  weight  .VlOlbn.at  I 


0  1  n  *  /-L......  VI/u;t.  ^nrlnehTir^  *  silts  reg  free. 
.1  C.«  Chester  Wnite  -i^tisfactio-i  v  "afe  del  guar: 
JOHN   1..  VAN  HORN.  TROY,       PENNA. 


„,,  .      „i  1   ..-       Genuln...       

White  Wyandottes  eholce  egg-i  red   cockerels,  $3. 
J.  A.  SHOTT,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Miscellaneous 


€:» 


RAISE  GUINEA  PIG§ 

iSlor*  profltabk  than  poultrr.  Big  demand. 
Tboaaaoda  D»«Ud.  Erpwienc*  OBr«-f»«arT. 
8«nd  for  oor  ni"n«»-makln«  prot>o»itloo  aaa 
bic  tm  Il1uatr»t»d  b<-<.k.  riplaln»»ll. 

e*f(.D.  *•♦«  "•*•  *»^  rwiadtlsMa.  ft 


Scotch  Collie    Dops    ^J^  to'  make  youi 


■Uve 
_      ^       ., .,. ..-our  se- 
lection from.    More    than  20  years  a  breeder  of  Collies. 
Send  for  Illustrated  c   Ircular  aiijl  j'^'^txr'rr-Tj    virn 
H.VRVKYS  DOC  FARM,     t  LA\   CENTER.  NEB. 


Large  Berbhire  Swia* 

HOME  FARM. 


Registered 
■  Prices  ro:i» 
CENTKH 


C.rsde. 
•nable.  Write 
VALLEY,    PA. 


[Igl 
ble 


Durocs 


.\  choice  2  vr.  oil  service  b'lar :  M«o 
boar.  A  wll!  be  bre  1  for   Mar..  Yf,  * 
Write  your  wi>nt<.   InH     Tac'f.on.     RIO.    \ -insert 

Reg.  Chester  Whites 

wants.  MOSES  EABY. 


Spring 
.-  May. 


o. 


big    type      Cnernsey 

talves      Write  your 

Ijindenbcrg.  Pa. 


The  Philadelphia  Pet  Shop  &.  %^gs":.'f 

yi?"'^>ET  SH«/p,1^2    N.^Nlnth'^St..  Phllsdelpbls.  Pa. 

Clvdesdale  Stallions  iTJ^^^Tt^^^'u^ 

Vl^i^^K  ^H^t''-  OR.KNGE.VA 


•»-r  1  •       r>  1  _. ,,l^o  Beautiful  form.  E.\- 

HampsnircKanil..aninSrfiient    bree<iin«. 

vigorous  and  stocky.Manctto  HIllFarm.HlcksvlUo.L.l. 

farm    raised ;   $5 
West  Chest  or. Pa. 


Collies 


Beautiful    puppies, 
to  «10  cnch 
HrOH  HniVTON 


REG.  BERKSHIRE   ^^  %rl^ 

W.  J    McrONNKLL. OXFORD.  PFNNA. 

Poland  Chinas  ViVo^S  Z^^^TS^  A£^ 

Kglstry.  I  JAY  MlLUNf.        .      Sycamore.  Oblo. 


lerrets  ror  oale  ai.so  angora   mt- 


TENS. 


CJEWELL.  SPENCER.  OHIO. 


~,  ,  -r*  c:  1  ,  Stockcrs  and  feeders.  fromiSOO 
Cattle  ror  >alt^  tol.OOO  «>«  write  ymirw.nnts. 
ISAAC  8HAN8TROM,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


•  a-    I       ■»«■  RAISING  HARF.S    and  rcdtioe 

Make  Monev  p„„  rf  nving.    garland 

ZOOLOGICAL    COMPANY.  OLDTOWN.    MAINE. 


i   1i 


|1 


't^^ 


-^^"■"^^^^^^-^^^^mw 


i4r-  ■*' 


V" 


"DOLLY"  Given  to 

George 


•'EARLY  BIRiy*  Given  to  Edwin 


-jf^ 


This  i9  George  Edwin  AdAina 
of  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  He 
sent  me  hia  name  and  i  sent 
him  "Dolly."  "Dolly"  took  the 
first  premiam  at  the  Coanty 
Fair. 


The  Pony  on  the  right  belongs 
to  Edwin  Larson,  Worcester 
County,  Mas  SI.  Edwin  and 
"Early  Bird"  like  to  take  tbcir 
ftieDds  oat  driving. 


^'^ 


••HEiNtP* 

Given  to 


The  boy  above  is  Clarene*  Nie- 
moeiler,  Bartholomew  County,  Ind. 
■Clarence  sent  me  his  name  and  I 
enthim  "Heine."  Clarence  aaya  he 
wooid  not  take  SIOOO  for  "Heig»." 


.«?» 


tf^J%gg^^|^y>< 


I 


Little  Flossie 
Meredith  kmks  as 
thoogh  she  is 
training  for  a  cir- 
ciia,bat  she  is  just 
having  good  times 
with  ^"Pat."  the 
Pony  I  sent  her. 
Flossie  lives  in 
k  Jasper  Co.,  Iowa. 


••PAT" 

Given  to 

Fioaaie 


Over  500  Ponies  Given 


ioyS  ana   vilris 

We  have  given  away  over  500  Shetland  Ponies  to  Boys 

and  Girls,  all  over  America. 

Now  we  are  going  to  give  away  several  more  ponies — the  finest  we  could  buy 
— and  we  want  every  family  that  takes  this  paper  to  stand  an  equal  chance. 

Every  Boy  and  Girl  Has  the  Same 
Chance  to  Get  Oke  of  These  Ponies 

No  matter  where  you  live,  no  matter  how  young,  every  Boy  and  Girl  has  the 
same  good  opportunity  to  get  one  of  these  Ponies  without  a  cent  of  cost 
If  you  are  a  Boy  or  Girl  send  in  your  name.    If  you  are  the  Father  or 
Mother  of  a  Boy  or  Girl,  send  in  your  chile's  name.    Remember,  no  charges 
of  any  kind  and  nothing  to  buy.    Just  send  in  your  name. 

Pony  Pictures  Free 

As  soon  as  I  hear  from  you  I  shall  send  you  at  once  a  number  of 
Pony  Pictures  showing  the  Ponies  we  are  giving  away,  and  telling  all 
about  them;  also  pictures  of  many  of  the  Ponies  we  have  given  away 
and  the  Boys  and  Girls  to  whom  they  were  given.  I  will  also  tell  yoo 
how  to  get  one  of  these  Ponies  without  paying  a  cent 

If  You  Want  a  Pony — Send  Your  Name 

ever  want  a  Pony  in  your  life,  don't  put  off  tb  s  splendid  chance. 

never  come  again.  We  have  actually  given  away  over  500  Ponies. 
I  am  known  as  the  Pony  King,  because  I  have  given  more 
Ponies  to  Boys  and  Girls  than  any  other  man  in  America, 

Fill  out  the  coupon  in  the  comer  below,  or  just  write 
your  name,  address  and  age  on  a  Postal  Card  and  send 
it  to  me.    Do  it  today  before  you  forget  it 

The  Pony  King 

570  Webb  Bldg.,         St.  Paul,  Minn. 


If  you 
It  may 


i^SSv^^^ 


I 


3'^?: 


-^ 


••TRUSTY^*, 

Given  to 
Raymond 


Tbe  Pony  above  1m 
"Tnisty."  Uiat  I  aent 
to  Raymond  Kraeser. 
WaatuovtonCo.  .Minn. 


Bere  70a  we  Anns 
Rutb  Miller  of  ttogaa 
County,  O  b  1  o  ,  and 
ber  new  friend  "Kip." 
Anna  Rutb  aaya  sbe 
Is  glad  she  sent  ma 
ber  name  becauao 
"Kip"  la  tbe  Snest 
Pony  in  tbe  wbola 
state  of  Ohio. 


Tt  looks  as  tbouRh  Rath  and 
■^ac"  were  also  tralninK  for 
the    circus.     Ruth    says    he 
MIcka  his  nose  into  a  bag  of 
pop-corn  whenever  he  sees  a 
pop-corn   stand.     Kutb 
Afead  Uvea  In  Saline 
Co..  MI«ourl.     Sbe  J 
eent  in  ber  name 
and  received. 
~Mac." 


"^ 


"Kip" 
Oven 

to 
Anna 
Ruth 


"MACf 

Given  t9 

Ruth 


"DAPPLE" 

Given  to 

Emett 


Write  Your  Name  Here 

THE  PONY  KINa  570  Webb  Bid..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Please  send  me  fhe  Free  Pony  I'lctiires  and  rnter  my  name  in  your  Pour 
Club.      1  want  to  Ket  onu  of   tlie  Fonica  you   urc  t^iving    away. 

My  Name  ia ................ 


P.  O... 
State... 


The  Pony  on  the  right  in"  Daitpte," 
a  beautiful  little  Shetland  that  I 
sent  to  trncKt  Hecki  It,  York 
County. Pa.  "Dapple"  traveled  over 
1000  miles  to  his  new  home.  ITie 
Pjctpre  shows  Ernest  driving  "Dap- 

f lie'  in  a  Memorial  Day  parade  in 
he  little  buKtfy  that  I  sent  with 
Dapple." 

If  you  wanta  Ponv  like"Dapple" 
you  had  better  seoa  me  your  name 
right  away. 


L     "4M^ 
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Mv^^-> 


B.a.Expt.Sta.  Librarv 


.0 
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75  Cents  per  Year 


Keeping  Accounts  on  the  Farm  Work 

How   Cost  and   Profit  Records  Help   in  Planning-  the  Farm   System 


The  farmer  is  conducting  one  of  the  most 
complicated  of  our  great  industries.  The  results  are 
largely  dependent  upon  his  business  ability  and 
his  power  to  co-operate  with  and  to  control  the 
forces  of  nature;  and  they  are  so  variable  and 
uncertain  at  times  that  only  the  most  intelligent 
or  favorably  situated  with  regard  to  markets, 
labor,  etc.,  are  able  to  <n*ke  more  than  a  living 
wage  and  interest  on  the  money  invested.  No 
man  in  any  other  business  of  like  size  or  divers- 
ity would  think  of  getting  along  without  keeping 
a  set  of  accounts.  It  is  just  as  important  for  a 
farmer  to  know  whether  oats  is  a  paying  crop, 
whether  it  i»  better  to  feed  the  com  and  hay  to 
the  cows  -than  to  keep  less  stock  and  sell  the  feed, 
or  which  are  his  unprofitable  cows,  as  it  is  for 
the  merchant  to  know  his  loss  because  of  non- 
collectable  bills,  or  for  the  milk  retailer  to  know 
the  cost  of  distributing  milk. 

Many  different  plans  have  been  devised  bv 
which  the  farm  records  may  be  kept,  some  of 
them  being  so  compUcated  that  it  reijuires  a 
business  education  to  follow  out  the  instructions: 
others  so  simple  and  incomplete  that  they  are  of 
little  help.  For  accounts  to  be  of  any  use  to 
the  farmer,  the  system  must  be  easy  enough  so  he 
can  keep  it,  simple  enough  to  require  the  smallest 
amount  of  time  to  make  the  entries,  but  at  the 
Fame  time  contain  the  informiition  necessary  to 
properly   conduct   and  improve   his   business. 

A  plan  of  farm  cost  accounts  has  been  worked 
out  bv  Dr.  Warren  of  the  New  York  State  Collese 
of  Agriculture.  It  shows  how  much  one  is  mak- 
ing or  losing  on  his  business  each  year,  how  mm  h 
one  is  making  or  losing  on  each  crop  or  class  of 
r.nimals  each  year,  how  the  labor  is  distritiuted. 
how  much  it  costs  to  use  a  horse  per  hour,  how 
many  hours  he  works  per  day  on  the  average, 
how  much  It  costs  to  use  a  machine  per  hour. 
what  the  different  items  of  expense  are  in  pro- 
ducing a  crop  or  an  anim-1  product.  \vlu>ro  to 
er^onomize  or  use  better  meth- 
ods to  reduce  the  costs,  at 
what  date  the  different  farm 
operations  were  performed, 
how  much  money  is  invested 
in  things  that  bring  direct 
money  returns,  how  much  it 
costs  the  family  ta  live,  what 
fhe  net  profit  per  hour  of 
labor  expended  on  the  differ- 
ent farm  enterprises  is,  the 
cost  of  producing  a  quart  of 
milk,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  things  of  Intereit  and 
direct  monetary  value  for 
economically  and  profitably 
conducting  the  farm  busines.-. 
This  system  is  fully  described 
in  Farmers'  Bulletin  .'^72  of 
the  rnitPd  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which 
can  he  had  for  the  asking  by 
addressing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Washington. 

D.   C. 

I    have    used    this    plan 


By  W.  H.  ROTHENBERGER 

MONTGOMERY  CO.,  FA. 

faithfully  for  two  years  and  found  it  very  useful. 
It  is  also  simple  enough  that  a  farmer  of  average 
intelligence  can  keep  such  a  set  of  books.  It  re- 
quires not  over  two  minutes  a  day  to  make  all  the 
necessary  entries,  but  the  closing  at  the  end  of 
the  year  takes  quite  a  lot  of  time.  By  making 
use  of  some  of  the  figtires  obtained  from  this  two 


A  note  book  about  6  inches  by  10  inches  and 
containing  around  75  pages  is  of  convenient  size 
It  can  be  gotten  with  a  column  ruled  on  the  left 
side  of  the  page  for  the  date  and  a  double  column 
on  the  right  side  for  the  dollars  and  cents.  I 
keep  a  separate  account  of  each  of  the  following 
enterprises:  Farm,  horses,  hens,  cows,  corn,  oats, 
hay,  wheat,  equipment,  labor,  personal,  hogs  and 
alfalfa,  using  two  pages  which  face  each  other 
for  each  account.  The  left-hand  page  is  called 
the  Debit  side,  and  on  this  is  entered  a  record 
of  all  money  expended  on  that  enterprise.  The 
right-hand  page  is  the  Credit  side  and  this  con- 
tains a  record  of  all  the  products,  and  their  value, 
produced  by  this  enterprise.  The  tables  on  next 
page  illustrate  my  account  with  37  acres  of  corn. 
Besides  the  actual  cash  required  to  buy  seeJ 
or  fertilizer  for  crops  or  feed,  etc.,  for  the  live 
stock,  there  are  other  items  of  expense  which 
must  be  charged,  such  as  use  of  buildings,  labor 
of  man.  horse  and  equipment,  interest  on  <noney 
invested  ^.nd  '!isur?»nce.  bAaiijpg  the  use  of  land 
by  the  crops.  These  are  the  most  difficult  things 
for  the  amateur  to  determine. 

About  10  percent  of  the  value  of  the  build- 
ings should  be  charged  to  the  live  stock  or  crops 
that  occupy  them.  If  a  barn  is  w-orth  $2,500, 
the  cows,  horses,  hay,  oats,  wheat,  etc..  should 
be  charged  $250  rent,  and  this  rent  should  be 
divided  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  value  of 
Records  Show  That  More  Horses  Than  Necessary    space  occupied  by  each. 

Are   Bie  Expense  During  the  two  years  which  I  kept  complete 

°         ^  accounts,    I    have    found    that    it    took    about    180 

years'  records,  such  as  the  number  of  hours  re-  hours  of  man  labor  and  42  hours  of  horse  and 
quired  to  produce  an  acre  of  the  different  farm  equipment  labor  to  care  for  a  cow  per  year.  It 
crops,  the  number  of  hours  required  to  care  for  also  required  r>4  man-hours  to  produce  an  acre 
a  cow  per  year,  the  average  cost  of  using  a  horse  of  com,  12  for  oats,  8  for  hay  and  14  for  wheat, 
or  a  machine  per  hour,  etc.,  I  have  simplified  this  while  it  took  64  horse-  and  equipment-hours  for 
system  of  accounts  for  my  own  needs,  making  it  one  acre  of  .corn.  22  for  oats,  10  for  hay  and  36 
a    great    deal  Jess   complicated   but  giving   me  all     for  wheat       These   figures   are  made   use   of  now 


the  Information  needed. 


A  Herd  is  Only  as  Good  as  it  Does.     Only  Cost-Records   Will   Tell   What  It  Does. 


every  year,   for  it  saves  the  trouble   required   to 

keep  the  labor  records  which 
simplifies  the  accounts  just 
about  half.  The  labor  on  an 
acre  of  corn  or  of  caring  for 
a  -cow  varies  very  little  from 
year  to  year.  An  extra  culti- 
vation of  corn  costs  little  as 
compared  with  the  total  cost, 
and  where  the  charges  are 
slightly  higher  at  one  place. 
they  may  be  just  that  much 
lower  at  another.  The  whole 
plan  of  farm  accounts  must  of 
necessity  include  a  lot  of 
gue'^es  and  estimates,  so  it  is 
much  more  important  to  get 
all  the  items  fairly  accurate 
in  general  than  to  waste  the 
time  trying  to  get  every  entry 
correct  to  the  cent. 

For  man  labor,  each  en- 
terprise is  charged  with  20 
cents  per  hour.  22  rents  per 
hour  for  horse  labor  and  li^ 
cents  for  equipment  labor  for 
this  year.     Contrary   to   gen- 


>' 


/  . 
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2—94  Pennsylvania  Farmer 

.al  op,n.n.  .  .ave  .wa.  roun.  norse  la.o.  to  t.n    an.    .    -J7;-Xure?a\  T^^  I"    ^.ITXu  Zl^l'^^^l^  '^^^^^^^^^^ 

be  higher  per  hoar  than  man  labor.  farmer  can  f.'-^'^^^^'^^^^^f/^^f^^'  thru  Ue  local  Unless  one  receives  a  farm  thru  inheritance, 

interest  must  he  charged  on  money  invented  [^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  or  has  a  large  famil.  who   help   with  the   worl. 

in  each  enterprise.     This  Hem  must  not  be  for-  the  ^^^^^  l'^  ^  \l  hardships  of  the  producer    without  pay,  or  has  unusually  fortunate  soil  or 

gotten  in   the  growing  crops.     In  wheat,  for  in-  sumer  -^^'^f'^}^'  wUh  ^he  sn  a  i   luargin  of    market  conditions,  it  seems  to  me  almost  Impos-, 

stance,    money    is    invested    in    labor,    seed,    fer-  and   become   '^^"'^';'^^;/;^ ^^^..^"^^^Vrse   Such    sible   to   make   more   than   a   living  on    the   farm 

tilizer.  etc..  nine  months  before  the  crop  is  har^  ^ifj-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^Lout  keeping  some  system  of  accounts  of  the 

vested;  so  interest  -st  be  charged  ^or^^^^U^^  ^^dtml  or  help  curb  their  extravagant  profits    business.  

for  the  money  spent  in  pu  t  ng  out  the     rop.  J  ^  ^^^^^^.         ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^  

live  -^-^  >\"°^^^^f  ^f  ;;,       e  ch  rged  w  t h  be  able  at  least  to  make  a  fair  living  and  compete 

than  at  the  begmn  ng.   it  n  us     '^^J^'^'^^J/^^^^  ,„  .^^  „,„r  market  by  being  able  to  offer  enough 
that  much  depreciation.     If  it  is  worth  more.  ^^  ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^   ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^    ^^^ 

'""'Troll  !1Z  ZZTliT^^e  use  of  land,  already  gone  to  other  more  profitable   places  of 

whPre  land  is  worth   $100   per  acre  exclusive  of  employment.  ,   ,.        ,  . 

TZnL^s,  the  crops  would  be  charged  .5  per  One  of  t^e  surpr,.e     to  -  ah     ^.^^^    ;a";he-r- successful.     The  work  the  attachment  re 

acre.      When    fertilizer   or   "— ^^^^f  fj;^^^^  Lo  Js  wo'rked   le^  than   f!"    hours  per  day   on    .uires  is  more  than  wa«  intended   for  this  little 

a  crop,  that  crop  does  not  remove  ^H  the  fertl  ity  hor.es  worked     e  ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ,^^  ^,  , 

so  in  case  of  fertilizer  -« ^J^^^^  "^J/ ^'^^^f.^^o  other  twn  v.     There  were  seven  horses  for   165    work.      We    have   used    this    tractor    for   mowing 

to  the  first  crop  and   in   the  case  of  manure   40  otner  t    e 


to  the  first  crop  and   in   the  case  of  manure   40     «^^^-  ;-«->•    /s     acres  per  hore      i  have  only    hav.   hauling   in  hay.   plowing  bottom   land  with 
percent  to  the  first  crop;  30  percent  to  the  second.    K^rop  acres,  or  23A   acres  per  horse.  ^  two-bottom  plow,   pulling  binder 
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Good  Service  From  Tractor 

We  have  been  using  on  our  farm  a  tractor 
attachment  for  a  Ford  car.  By  giving  the  car 
careful    attention    we    have    found    this    tractor 


20  percent  to  the  third  and  10  per- 
cent to  the  next. 

After  all  the  items  are  enter- 
ed, the  debit  and  credit  pages  are 
each  added  up  and  the  difference 
is  the  balance  gain  or  loss  as  the 
case  may  be.  Besides  these  ac- 
counts. I  keep  a  separate  record  of 
the  milk  production  of  each  cow, 
weighing  the  milk  regularly  one 
day  a  week  and  then  multiplying  it 
by  seven  to  find  the  total  produc- 
tion per  year.  Ruled  sheets  are 
used  with  the  dates  along  the  left 
and  the  names  of  the  rows  along 
the  top  as  illustrated  below. 

These    separate    milk    records 
are  especially  valuable  in   weeding 
out   the   unprofitable  cows   and   for 
determining  which  cows'  calves  to 
raise.     Surely  in  these  times  of  high 
cost  of  production  and  comparative- 
ly  low   price  of   milk,   one  can  not 
afford  to  keep  cows  which  pay  too 
little  board,   and.   without   actually 
v.-eighing  the  milk  it  would  be  im- 
pressible   for    any    farme.-    with    an 
cverage-sized  herd.even  to  place  his 
cows  in  order  of  production,  besides  being  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  approximate   production   of   e..ch 
individual.      The.^^e    records    also    form    the    basis 
for  determining  the   amount   of   grain   feed   erch 
cow   is  to   receive.      We   have   learned   long  since 


a  two-bottom  plow,  pulling  binder 
on  rather  rough  and  uneven  fields, 
also  pulling  scraper  on  road  with 
fair  success. 

We  have  also  used  a  tractor 
of  the  creeper  or  track-laying  type 
with  fine  success.  I  think  without 
doubt  that  this  is  the  style  tractor 
for  our  Pennsylvania  hills.  It  is 
very  powerful  and  can  travel  on  any 
kind  of  ground.  We  are  pulling  out 
oil  v/ells  and  any  kind  of  work  a 
team  of  horses  will  do.  We  have 
had  this  tractor  in  places  I  would 
be  almost  afraid  to  put  a  good 
team. — John  D.  Rynd,  Venango  Co., 
Penna. 


A  Convenient  Rack  for  Drying  and  Cunng  Seed  Cora 


six  now..and  whUe  they  have  to  work  .pretty  hard 
at  times,  it  means  quite  a  saving  when  the  cost 
of  keeping  a  horse  is  over  $150  per  year. 

Farm   accounts   are  i-.seful   in   that   they   are 

cow   is  to   receive.      We   have   ^^^^Z^ZZ^l    th^oLe  L'l'net'imlrverytn'xTo^^^^^  at  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton 

that  it  is  not  profitable    o  give  each  cow  ^he  same     t^^t    ^^    ^^^^   ^^^   ^^_^^^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^^   ^^^^^    .„^. 

amount  of  feed,  regardless  of  the  milk  no^.     a      ^^^^  elover.«eed  you  put  to  the  acre,  how  much     mediately  after  seeding  before  the  grain  comes  up. 
present,  my  cows  receive  one  pound  or  grain  lor  received   for     or  later  in  the  fall  after  the  ground  freezes.  Straw 


Spread  Straw  on  Winter  Grain. 

— The  best  way  to  use  straw  is  as  a 

bedding   in   stables,   sheds  or  yards 

where  it  gives  comfort  to  live  stock 

and  helps  to  hold  and  conserve  the 

fertility  of  the  manure,  but  in  case 

of  crop  farming  without  live  stock. 

the  straw   may   be   used   with   good 

results  by  spreading  it   on   fields  of 

winter  wheat  or  winter  rye.  Straw 

spread    on    winter    grain    helps    to    conserve    soil 

moisture,   catches   snow,    gives    winter  protection 

for  the  crop  and  -is  also  valuable  as  a  fertilizer 

when   finally   mixed   with  the  soil   by   disking  or 

plowing.     The  plant-food  value  of  straw  is  given 


three  and  one-halt  pounds  of  milk. 


Nell  Hazel  Violet  Lucy 
.18.2      22.3      23.4      18.3 
..17.3      21.2      24.1      19.2 
.  .19.1      20.8      22.3      20.1 
..18.5      21.7      21.0      18.2 
Farm  accounts  of  some  sort  are  as  indispensible 
as  the  common  harrow.     Who  is  to  know  the  cost 


Nov.    7. 
Nov.  14 


A.  M. 
P.  M. 
A.  M. 
P.  M. 


Bess 
13.2 
14.3 
13.8 
15.1 


you  paid  for  twine  last,  what  you  received  for 
your  milk  a  certain  month,  what  you  paid  for 
feed,  how  much  you  spent  for  labor,  etc. 

Accounts  are  valuable  because  they  show  the 
gain  or  loss  on  each  farm  enterprise.  I  know 
many  farmers  who  grew  crops  to  feed  to  the 
cows  to  make  manure  to  grow  more  crops,  and 
they  haven't  the  slightest  idea  whether  they  are 
making  money  on   their  cows  or  if   it   would   be 


as    me    common    uam/".         " •" --  "                                           ,,       ,.     .                               J    V,     ..    Snoto.i^ 

of  prodvcing  a  quart  of  milk  or  a  bushel  of  wheat  more  profitable  to  sell'their  corn  and  h:,..   instead 

if  the  farmer  doe.sn't?     In  the  whole  controversy  of   feeding   it.      Personally.   I   know   that   oats   is 

of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  milk  there  have  been  not  a  profitable  crop  to  grow,  altho  I  grow  some 

too  few  farmers  who  could  furnish  actual  figures  because  it  fits  into  my  rotation  so  well.     But  after 

concerning    the    cost    of    production    to    the    Tri-  the    first    year's    accounts    were   closed   1    decided 


or  later  in  the  fall  after  the  ground  freezes.  Straw 
spreaders  are  now  made  and  successfully  used  for 
this  purpose.  Some  manure.spreaders  are  now  be- 
ing equipped  with  straw  spreading  attachments. 
The  prospective  buyer  should  investigate  this 
point  before  buying  a  new  spreader.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  spread  the  straw  evenly  and  thinly  in 
order  not  to  smother  the  young  grain.  To  pre- 
vent drifting  of  the  straw  with  heavy  wind,  it  is 
advisable  to  pack  it  into  the  ground  with  a  corru- 
gated roller  or  subsurface  packer. 


Manure   thrown   out   into   the  yard   and  ex- 
posed to  heavy  rains  loses  a  part  of  its  most  vain- 
s::tTMUk  CotmTsio::  rZ^^^  Z^i^r^  i^^UminairuVcVop-from  the  rotation  as  much    able  fertilizing  elements. 


,„„„„„„„ , ....„ " •" " '■"'"""' """""" """""•" 

ACCOUNT  WITH  CORN 
Debits 


ii.iii..ii.i.i.ii..ii..iii.iii..iiHii.ii..iii.iiim..ii.i>i.»>>»i"".""""«"""*""".""i"<*""""* 


Credits 


1!>16 
April 


September 


7 

8 

18 

17 


2  tons  fertilizer.  2-8-10 
5  bushels  seed  @   $1.50 
Tar  and   ci^rbolic   acid 
75   pounds   twine    @    11   cents 
Electric  current  for  filling  silo 
102  loads  manure  @  $2 
Use  of  buildings  and  silos 
1,606  hours  man  labor  @   18  cents 
1,928  hours  horse  labor  &  19  cents  j| 

1,928  hours  equipment  labor  @   8  cents   1] 
Insurance  |I 

14  year  interest  on  $545.07  @  5  percent  (I 
Balance  gain  || 

|1- 


51  ! 

7  I 

8  I 
14  I 

204  I 
62  I 
289  I 
366  I 
154  I 

1  I 
13  I 

500  I 


50 
15 
25 
65 


08 
32 
24 
60 
63 
88 


$1765  I  80 


1916 

December 
1917 
February 


I 


23    I      91  bushels  sold  (g)  90  cents 


327  bushel  sold   ^   $1 
150  bushels  for  cows  @  $1 
100   bushels   for   horses    (??    $1 
10    bushels   for  hogs    (H)    $1 
5  bushels  for  chickens   (??    $1 
200    bushels   inventory    (?ii    $1 
60  tons  ensilage    (??    $6 
34  tons  ensilage  inventory 
Fodder  for  cows 
Foder  for  horses 
Fodder  inventory 
Residual  manure,  60  percent 
Residual  fertilizer  50  percent 
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Fertilizers:  The  Farm  Supply  and  Its  Use 

Pointers  on  How,  When  and  What  to  Buy-C.  C.  Hulsart,    New  Jersey 


There  are  many  factors  that  enter  into  suc- 
cessful farming,  one  of  which  is  the  supply  of 
fertilizers.  The  readers  of  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
will  doubtless  remember  that  I  have  advocated 
the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  and  mixing  at 
home,  claiming  a  saving  by  this  method  of  from 
four  to  eight  dollars  per  ton.  I  have  followed 
this  practice  for  twenty  years  or  more  with  good 
results.  Now  under  war  conditions,  the  opposite 
seems  to   be   the   case. 

I  began   looking  into  the  market  conditions 
on  fertilizing  materials  early  in  the  fall.     I  found 
acid   phosphate   nearly   double   in  price   and   raw 
and    steamed    bone    nearly    as    bad.      It    Is    from 
these   two   sources   that   nearly   all   of  our   phos- 
phoric acid  is  derived.     When  it  came  to  carriers 
of   ammonia,    blood,    tankage,   and   fish   are  used. 
I   found    matters   still    worse   in    these — $6.75    to 
$8  per  unit  of  ammonia  was  the  best  prices  pro- 
curable.    Nitrate  of  soda  was  $100  per  ton.     On 
sulphate  of  ammonia  I  had  no  price,  but  under- 
stand it  was  on  a  par  with  other  carriers  of  ni- 
trogen.     Potash  was  $6  per  unit   (a  unit  means 
1  percent  or  20   pounds  per  ton).     I  found  upon 
further   investigation    that   I    could    purchase   my 
plant   food  in  a   mixed   fertilizer  this  season  for 
about  the  same  price  per  pound  of  plant  food  that 
it  would  cost  me  in  raw  materials,  hence  I  have 
contracted   for  my   requirements  in   ready   mixed 
goods  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  or  more  years. 
The    large    manul'acturers    claim    they    could 
not  do  this  had  they  not  bought  their  raw  ma- 
terials   thru    the    summer    months    when    prices 
were  a  little  easier.     They  also  say  that  when  the 
present   supply    is  exhausted   prices   will    have   to 
advance.      Too   many   farmers  wait   until  time  to 
use  fertilizers  before  ordering  their  supply.     Some 
do  even  worse  than  that— they  go  to  their  local 
dealer  for  a  few  bags  as  needed.     Either  practice 
is  bad  and  should  be  discontinued.     Every  farm- 
er who  intends  using  fertilizers  on  his  land  should 
iiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iffliiiiiiiuii;iiii:iiir,iwiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiii iiiiuiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^rii    '....i .-"H 


see   to    It    at   once   that   sufficient    fertilizers   are 
ordered  for  his  needs. 

Now  comes  the  question  what  to  order. 
Usually  these  goods  are  bought  because  recom- 
mended by  a  brother  farmer,  or  because  that 
particular  brand  could  be  bought  at  a  less  price 
per  ton  than  some  other,  regardless  of  the  plant 
food  contained  therein.  In  purchasing  a  supply 
of  fertilizers  for  all  needs  in  advance  of  the  time 
to  use  them  it  Is  well  to  be  governed  by  these  well- 
known  facts:  First,  that  nearly  all  soils  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  adjacent  thereto  are  de- 
ficient In  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  Second,  that 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  is  needed  as  a  food  for 
all  forms  of  bacteria,  and  it  must  be  in  ample 
supply  thru  the  soil  when  seeds  are  forming  and 
from  there  on  until  maturity.  Hence,  any  and 
all  cereal  crops  must  have  an  ample  supply  of 
soluble  and  available  phosphoric  acid.     Many  of 
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The  Average  Farm  Price  of  Wheat,  Com  and  Oats 
on  Nov.  1,  for  10  Years 


the  root  crops,  too,  make  extravagant  demands  on 
the  soil  for  this  plant  food.  With  these  facts  in 
mind  the  farmer  should  not  have  any  difficulty 
in  choosing,  so  far  as  this  ingredient  is  concerned. 
In  carriers  of  nitrogen,  it  should  be  known 
that  the  function  of  this  element  is  to  make  leaf 
and  stem  growth,  and  that  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
leaf  and  stem  growth  is  necessary  to  a  maximum 
yield,  especially  in  such  crops* as  cabbage,  lettuce 
and  the  vine  crops.  These  crops  need  it  not  only 
to  help  them  make  strong  and  healthy  growth  but 
to  give  to  the  edible  part  appearance,  flavor,  suc- 
culence and  palatability.  Hence,  a  fertilizer  for 
such  crops  should  carry  higher  percentages  of 
nitrogen  (often  listed  as  ammonia  in  commercial 
fertilizers),  or  subsequent  applications  of  nitrate 
of  soda  during  the  growing  season  should  be 
made. 

The  writer's  method  is  to  use  a  fertilizer 
high  in  phosphoric  acid,  say  about  10  percent, 
with  probably  3  percent  ammonia.  This  would 
be  all  right  in  most  cases  for  the  seed-bearing 
crops  as  it  is;  but  I  supplement  this  fertilizer  with 
nitrate  of  soda  for  all  crops  needing  greater  quan- 
tities of  nitrogen.  In  quantity,  I  am  governed  by 
the  requirements  of  that  particular  plant  and  the 
kind  of  the  soil  in  which  the  crop  is  growing. 

As  to  the  element  of  potash  in  a  fertilizer, 
the  past  season's  experiments  have  shown  that 
it  will  pay  to  use  two  percent  of  potash  on  po- 
tatoes and  tomatoes.  With  potash  at  $6  per 
unit  it  behooves  us  to  be  conservative.  With  the 
price  of  fertilizing  materials  more  than  double 
that  formerly  paid  and  farm  help  almost  nil,  it 
looks  as  tho  we  farmers  would  have  to  be  care- 
ful how  we  launch  forward  during  the  coming 
spring.  Even  with  our  best  thought  and  effort 
put  into  our  business,  we  know  that  each  pound 
of  food  produced  is  going  to  cost  more  to  produce 
than  ever  before.  Hence,  save  money  on  your 
fertilizers  by  buying  early 
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Maple  Sugar  Making  on  the  b 
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Farmers,  let  those  of  us  who  have  the  re- 
sources help  to  win  the  war  by  making  some 
sugar  of  our  own.  Where  there  are  maple  trees 
and  where  a  few  days  can  be  spared  during  the 
muddy  days  of  spring  the  work  is  easily  accom- 
plished and  exceedingly  enjoyable  to  those  who 
find  pleasure  in   woodcraft. 

Maple    sugar    is    highly    concentrated,    one 
pound    being    equal    in    sweetness    and    nutrition 
to  three  or  four  of  commercial  beet  sugar.  Maple 
sugar   is   in   great   demand   for  convalescents.    Its 
wholesomeness  Is  derived   from   a  combination  of 
mineral    substances    such    as    liir^,    potash,    mag- 
nesia,   and   iron,   along   with   vegetable   acids.      A 
barrel   of  maple  sap   when  evaporated   will   yield 
from  four  to  twelve  or  fifteen   pounds  of  sugar. 
The  first  settlers  learned  how  to  evaporate  the  sap 
by    watching    the    Indians.      The    primitive    men 
chopped  holes  in   the  trees,  drained   the  sap  into 
hollowed  logs,  and  used  earthen  vessels  for  heat- 
ing  it.      This  crude   equipment   was   improved   by 
using   spouts    in    holes    bored    in    the    trees,    and 
copper   or   iron    kettles    for   evaporating.      Later, 
tin    buckets    replaced    hollowed    logs    known    as 
sugar   troughs.      In    the   maple   sugar   districts  of 
the   northern    states   it   is  common    to   see   a   boy 
starting    down    across    the    meadow    to    the    big 
woods  with  a  sled  loaded  with  kettles  and  bucic- 
ets.     He  also  has  an  axe  and  an  auger,  and  some- 
where there  is  possibly  a  bucket  filled  with  bacon, 
eggs,  and  potatoes  th:it  he  will  cook  in  the  open 
fire.     You  couldn't   buy  that  boy  out  with  a  prin- 
cipality.    If  he  has  about   three  kettles  to  strini,' 
on  a  long  green  pole  and  enough  vessels  to  cato.i 
the  sap  at  forty  or  fiity  trees  he  will  teil  you  he 
has  a  plant   that  will  make  him  a  month's  salary 
eqtial   to   tho  School   Ma'ams  provided   he  doesn't 
donate  the   output   to  Dad    for  winter  botird.      He 
]<tinw<'  .ii'.<i   how  to  roM  a  big  green  log  up  against 
tho  l<ettles  so  the  wind   will   not   blow   the  blaze 
nut    from    under   them    an.l    Imw    to   throw    some 
fat    meat    into    the    sap    to    keep    it    from    boiling 
over.     He  boils  down  two  or  three  kettles  of  sap 


in  a  day  and  then  late  at  night  goes  up  acroai 
the  meadow  whistling  or  listening  to  the  "Who- 
0-0-who-who-whoo"  of  a  distant  owl.  He  is 
carrying  home  \v,o  or  three  gallons  of  syrup  for 
his  mother  to  s.igar-off  in  a  skillet  or  iron  kettle 
on  the  stove.  He  takes  it  to  her  for  finishing  be- 
cause she  knows  just  how  to  drop  an.  esg  into  the 
syrup  to  gather  to  the  top.  where  it  can  be 
skimmed  off,  the  particles  of  bark,  ashes,  etc.  It 
is  also  a  matter  of  care  to  not  s.'oroh  the  syrup 
when  It  becomes  thick  enough  so  that  it  will 
granulate   when    stirred   with   a   !?poon   or   ladle. 

It  is  not  a  loss  for  any  boy  to  make  sugar  in 
this  way  for  a  year  or  tw..  but  then  h;  sort  of 
outgrows  the  whole  job.  Uncle  Sam  down  at 
Washington  knows,  so  sou"  day  "Farmer's  Hville- 
tin  No.  2.^.2"  comes  in  the  mail.  If  any  boy  in- 
terested in  sugar  making  has  not  been  remem- 
bered he  should  write  to  the  V.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Washington. 
D.  C,  for  the  above  bulletin. 

The  writer  is  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
boys  who  outgrew   their  first   outfit.      Now   tUey 


Sun  Flower  Seed  Found   .'^   Welcome  in 
Heart  of  Stump. 


iaave  a  rough  board  shed  about  12x12  feet  square, 
and  an  evaporator  with  a  capacity  of  about  a 
barrel  an  hour.  One  boy  fires  the  furnace  while 
the  other  winds  thru  the  woods  with  a  horse  in 
a  sled  loaded  with  old  milk  cans  or  a  barrel 
to  be  filled  with  sap.  When  it  is  necessary,  the 
fire  is  kept  up  all  night.  The  sap  runs  from  the 
storage  tank  into  one  corner  of  the  evaporating 
pan  regulated  by  a  float,  and  the  syrup  is  run 
into  gallon  cans  from  the  opposite  corner. 

If  sugar  instead  of  syrup  is  wanted,  a 
special  machine  can  be  bought,  or  the  syrup  can 
be  stirred  by  hand  in  an  iron  kettle  or  pan  on 
a  stove.  After  it  becomes  grainy  it  can  be  poured 
into  any  kind  of  mouds  to  harden. 

The  first  cost  of  buckets,  covers,  and  metal 
spiles  made  to  fit  together  is  soon  returned.  With 
them  a  small  hole  is  bored  in  the  wood  of  the 
tree,  the  buckets  are  hung  up  where  they  are  sate 
and  level,  and  the  lids  keep  out  rain,  insects,  and 
leaves.  Buckets  and  lids  should  be  painted  on 
the  outside.  The  first  cost  of  this  kind  of  equip- 
ment, including  the  evaporator,  can  be  kept  down 
to  fifty  cents  per  tree.  A  grate  in  the  furnace 
enables  the  burning  of  either  coal  or  wood.  Tap- 
ping is  usually  done  on  the  south  side  of  the 
tree.  The  rough,  loose  bark  should  be  scrapel 
away  and  the  hole  bored  not  deeper  than  two 
inche!=.  ^onie  men  of  experience  tap  only  one 
inch  doon.  as  the  sap  flows  almost  entirely  in 
the  outer  rings  of  tree  growth. 

A  boy  in  a  sugar  camp  nevtr  needs  a  watch. 
He  tramps  thru  the  woods,  chops  wood,  breathes 
wood  smoke  and  the  aroma  from  the  boiling  sap 
until  he  Is  hungry,  works  as  long  again  and  still 
it  is  not  meal  time  but  a  watch  wouldn't  keep  him 
from  eating.  1  know  of  boys  almost  four  score 
years  young  who  are  still,  and  always  will  be. 
sugar  campers.  That  is  where  their  hearts  .ire 
and  n  safe  place  for  the  heart  of  any  boy  is  tho 
sugar  ramp.  Let  us  not  overlook  any  kind  of  a 
camp  that  will  make  for  ofiiciency  in  Dur  land. — 
William  .J.   Watts,  (Mearfield  Co.,  Pa. 
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$0  95  Champion 

Obuy8l40-Egg 

Belle  City  Incubator 

The  Prize  Winnlnjl*  f  odel  with  Double  Walla 

otl'ibrc  Board -ilolWater -Copper  Tank -Self 

Regulaior-i  licrmuinetcr  Holder-Deep  Nursery 

— same  as  iisfd  by  Uncle 

Samaud  Anierica'smost 

siicc««!sful  Poultry  Kais- 

ers-that  iiu-^htl  tlicl'ielii 

for  c"  tr  IJ  \('cirs — Over 

650, (KDO  eaiea  to  date. 

When  ordered  with  luy 

$5.26  Double  Wall.-ri— 

Hot    Wuter  —  Kooaiy 

14U -Chick    Brooder— 

Both  cost  only  $12.95. 

Freight  Prepaid  1%^L%1 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed — Handiest  ma- 
chiuea  —  Easy  to  run  —  Bitjinresulta.  Start 
earlv  —  Order  Now  on  1,2,  3.  Months* 
Home  Test  Plan  —  and  sliare  m  my 

$1000  Cash  Prizes 

Conditions  easy  to  get  biR^cst  prize. 

Or  WTite  today  for  my  big  Free  Book 

■Hatching  Facts'*  — it   tells  all 
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With  this  wonderful  hatching  outfit 
and  mycompleteguidebookfor set- 
ting upand  operating,  yon  can  make 
a  big  income.    Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belie  City  UicUbator  Co.,  Box  68   Racine,  Wis. 


Pentis^tvania  Farmmr 

Successful  Incubator  Operation 

Some  Important  Points  in  Artificial  Incubation 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Hor»eorCow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  liiiir  or  fur  on.  aiui  niune  tluiu 
into  eoals  (for  men  »nd  vonien),  roUes. 
ruars  iir  rlDves  »  l-.iii  iy>  orilcriMl.  Vo«r 
fur  good*  wHI  c«st  you  !•••  Uum  to  buy 
lliciii  .-iiul  lif  w  I't  ;ii  limn". 

Our  NIostrMail  eatatog  ETi^^  "  iotf>r 
tnform.i.uon.  It  tt  il<  luiw  to  fil.e  <iir 
ana  i-are  for  liitirs :  liow  and  wlifu  wi- 
|ia.v  tlie  fnitl"  both  wa>s:  al>'>ut.  our 
•ate  dy«4aB  praca—  on  cow  and  hoi-xc 
hide,  c&\l  and  <iih<T  Kkins,  About  llif 
fur  t.'TKxl.')  and  grame  truptuet  we  sell, 
taxidirmv.  etc. 

Thfo  wc  have  reoently  cot  oot  an- 
other we  call  ourFaaWon  book,  wlioiJy 
deroted  to  fashion  plnt-^  of  nuitT^. 
neckwenr  and  otliiT  riT\i-  fur  tarnirm^. 
with  pric'K  also  lur  aarwiewf  ramod- 
alad  and  rapalred.  .  «SJ 

You  enn  1ihv(  eifher  book  by  wndnnr^if^ 
your  roriP''t  srtrtrpss  namlntr  which,  or 
fc^th  liooks  it  veil  n»<e(l  both.    Ad<ir««». 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
671  Lycll  Ave,^  Roclteater,  N.  Y. 


Location 

A  well  ventilated  cellar  or  base- 
mtMit  iuake.s  the  best  place  in  which 
to  operate  an  incubator  and  get  the 
best  results.  It  is  much  easier  to 
maintain  an  even  heat  in  the  incu- 
bator and  bring  oft"  a  full  hatch  if  the 
room  teniperattire  does  not  change 
suddenly,  and  a  cellar  is  usually  best 
for  this  reason.  Some  cellars  are 
poorly  ventilated.  They  are  too  deep 
in  the  ground,  too  damp  or  possibly 
too  dr>  and  t-onditions  are  far  from 
being  ideal  for  hatching.  A  clean 
room  in  any  part  of  the  house  or  in 
an  out-building  will  be  much  better 
in  this  case.  Choose  a  convenient 
place  where  the  incubator  will  be  un- 
disturbed, where  the  sun  will  not 
.shine  on  it  at  any  time  during  the 
day,  where  the  ventilation  can  be 
readily  controlled  and  you  may  be 
sure  you  have  the  best  location. 
Temperature  of  Room 


W«  Make  Your  Coat 

From  the  Green  Hide 

Complete-^ im-lodinK  tanning, and 
manufacturinir — »cn<l  us. vour  cattle. 
burse,  bcur,  wuif  or  other  sl(in«. 

Be  prcpitrod  for  cold  weather — 
by  bavins  us  make  op  your  own 
special  orders 


Men's  or  Ladies' 
CoatSf  FHrs,  Robes 

Take  advantatre  of  our  :>>  M-ars  of 
f ur  experience ind of  our  licasonablr 
rrio<-.-.  Writo  now  lor  hricc  Lilt  of 
custom  tanning. 

CpCC   Completie  Catalofrne  of 
•  Utt   Coals,  kobes,  turs. 

We  im.irantee  satisfaction  or  your 
money  bock — Write  today. 

Reading  Robe  &  Tanning  Ce. 

l2EastStreet,  Rin.linc,  Mich. 
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One  Turn  Crank 
Turns  Every  Egg 
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Write  for  1918 
Catalog. 

Rollei  Iray    Incubator  Co. 

302   Grant  Ave.,  Nutley,  New  Je  raey. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  paid  for 
all  kinds  of  RAW  FURS 

1  need  largo  quaiitilje^  of    all 

kiada  of  furs,  and  it  w  ill  pay 

►.  you  to  pet  my  price  list.     I 

-"S^    i'sp.-i  iull;.-   soli,  it  lurs  froiij 

•  -jL  all     northern   and     cenli.d 

vnt  sections.  W  rite  for  price  Ii-: 

V^  and  shipping  tag.s  today  to 

O.  l!.  si.ENKFR 

P.O.Box J-2,  i:abtl.lberty.o 


The    ideal     room    temperature    for 
the    average    incubator    seems    to    be 
around   50    degrees.      Many   good   in- 
cubators   on    the   market    will    hatch 
successfully    in    a    room    where    the 
temperature  is  down   to  freezing.      A 
heated  room  is  not  advisable,  except 
where     the     incubator     temperature 
cannot  be  kept  tip  without  it  in  very 
cold   weather,    because  heated   air  is 
usually  dried  out  and  not  as  pure  as 
it  should  be  when   it  enters  the  egg 
chamber.       Correct     ventilation,     the 
right   temperature   and   proper  mois- 
ture conditions   at   various  stages  of 
n  hatch  are  the  three  essential  "me- 
chanical"   factors   in   incubation   and 
the  importance  of  selecting  the  best 
possible    location    for    the    incubator 
is   to  give   most   favorable   conditions 
vuitside  of  the  machine  to  control  the 
;!ir,  the  heat  and  the  moisture  with- 
in.    If  more  attention  were  given  to 
the  proper  location  of  the  incubator, 
there     would     be     fewer    disappoint- 
ments; more  normal  hatches  in  num- 
ber   of    chicks    produced    and    more 
husky  chirks  that  could  be  raised  to 
a  profit nble  maturity. 

The  war.iM"*  ilie  ream  teiiiperature 
becomes  as  iho  h. itching  season  ad- 
vances, the  more  ventilation  can  be 
allowed  in  the  room,  but  it  should 
never  be  entirely  shut  off  even  in  the 
coldest  weather.  Provision  should 
be  made,  therefore,  to  adequately  care 
for  the  room  ventilation  problem.  It 
is  of  much  more  importance  than 
Miost  people  think.  A  simple  frame 
like  a  window  screen,  covered  with 
coarse  muslin,  strong  cheese  cloth. 
or  bran  bag,ging  set  in  the  windows 
will  allow  fresh  air  to  enter  the  room 
without  making  a  driifl  ^n  the  incu- 
bator.    Tn  a  room  where  several  ma- 


chines are  operated  and  in  deep  cel- 
lars it  is  well  to  provide  some  means 
of  ventilation  that  will  care  for  the 
poor  air  which  settles  to  the  floor. 

Setting  Up 
Being  satisfied  that  the  room  ven- 
tilation is  the  best  that  you  can  pro- 
vide, everything  is  in  readiness  for 
the  incubator.  A  new  machine  should 
be  carefully  uncrated  and  assembled 
as  directed  in  the  printed  instruction 
sheet  which  each  manufacturer  sends 
self  with  the  function  of  each  part. 
In  position  and  In  good  condition, 
the  machine  should  then  be  leveled 
carefully.  A  higher  comer  or  high 
side  will  be  hotter  and  even  heat 
over  all  the  eggs  will  not  be  possi- 
ble. If  necessary,  block  the  incu- 
bator carefully  so  that  it  will  stand 
firmly  and  not  jar  the  eggs  during 
the  hatch.  Some  of  the  Mammoth 
Incubators  require  a  certain  slight 
tip  to  the  whole  machine  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  their  hot  water  sys- 
tem, but  directions  are  given  in  each 
case. 

An  experienced  operator  should 
carefully  read  the  instructions  for 
operating  to  thoroly  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  function  of  each  pan 
In  fact,  many  incubator  owners  who 
claim  experience  would  profit  by  re- 
reading manufacturers'  instructions 
to  avoid  many  of  the  abuses  which 
are  frequently  practiced.  The  opera- 
tion of  modern  incubators  is  com- 
paratively simple  and  readily  under- 
stood, and  yet  few  are  to  be  run  Just 
•alike  because  of  differing  principles. 
To  attempt  detailed  instructions  here 
would  be  inadvisable  but  an  outline 
of  important  features  will  not  come 
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Adjusting 

When  starting  the  incubator,  screw 
down  the  adjusting  nut  on  the  regu- 
lator to  guard  against  overheating 
at  the  start  and  breaking  the  ther- 
mometer. If  your  thermometer  is 
not  new,  or  you  doubt  in  the  least 
that  it  is  correct,  test  it  with  a  clinic 
thermometer  from  100  degrees  to  105 
degrees,  and  be  sure  to  make  allow- 
ances for  any  variations  in  regulat- 
ing and   running  your  machine. 

Always  wait  before  putting  the 
eggs  into  the  incubator  until  you  are 
sure  the  regulation  is  correct.  Once 
carefully  adjusted  before  starting  a 
hatch,  very  little  attention  to  the 
regulator  is  required. 

Too  many  make  the  common  mis- 
take of  turning  the  adjusting  nut 
up  or  down  if  there  is  a  slight  varia- 
tion in  temperature.  Many  of  the 
most  Buccesful  operators  never  touch 
the  regulator,  except  to  test  It  be- 
tween hatches  to  be  sure  that  nothing 
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has  accldently  dropped  into  a  work- 
ing Joint  or  bearing  to  prevent  the 
free  action  of  the  parts.  If  you  find 
the  temperature  too  high  or  too  low, 
try  to  make  the  correction  by  turn- 
ing the  wick  up  or  down  in  the  case 
of  lamp-heated  Incubators  or  making 
corresponding  changes  In  the  amount 
of  fire  where  other  kinds  of  heat  are 
used. 

Care  During  Hatch 
On  lamp-heated  incubators  a  new 
wick  should  be  used  with  each  hatch. 
If  the  oll-reservoir  is  of  the  ordinary 
type  it  should  be  filled  daily  and 
preferably  in  the  afternoon  so  that 
that  there  will  always  be  enough  oil 
to  last  until  morning.  Never  fill  the 
lamp  bowl  entirely  full.  Expansion 
of  the  oil  when  warmed  will  make  it 
overfiow.  All  lamp  fixtures  should  be 
wiped  clean  and  dry  daily.  There 
will  rarely  be  any  trouble  with  Ill- 
smelling  or  smoky  lamps  If  the  burn- 
er is  kept  perfectly  clean  each  day. 
Start  with  a  medium-sized  fire  or 
lamp  flame,  and  make  your  adjust- 
ments with  such.  The  heat  control 
can  then  be  more  easily  handled 
from  the  start  to  flnish. 

After    the    incubator    has    run    at 
least    12    to    24    hours    without    any 
needed   adjustments,   it   is   ready  for 
the  eggs.     When  they  are  put  in,  the 
temperature    will    drop    and    not    re- 
turn to  the  prescribed  heat  for  sev- 
eral hours  while  the  eggs  are  warm- 
ing up.     More  mistakes  are  made  in 
changing    adjustments   on    the    regu- 
lator the  first  day  than  at  any  other 
time.     Later  we  shall  go  Into  greater 
detail    about    eggs    and    what    takes 
place   In    Incubation,    but    be    it   said 
now  that  the  first  week  of  the  hatch 
is  really  the  most  critical  period   i^i 
the  whole  process,   and  greater  care 
Is  advisable  then   than  at  any  other 
particular  time.     Do  not  be  alarmed 
If  the  temperature  should  vary  a  de- 
iitMM,   of  even   two,   either  way   ironi 
time    to    time.      If   the   average   tem- 
perature  is    maintained,    results    will 
be   quite   as   good    as    tho    the    ther- 
mometer showed   no  variation   what- 
ever.    In  fact,  some  experienced  men 
prefer  slight  variations. 

Turning  and  Cooling 
Never  open  the  door  to  cool  or  turn 
the  eggs  until  the  third  or  fourth 
day.  From  then  on  until  about  the 
eighteenth  day  the  eggs  should  be 
turned  at  least  twice  daily.  The 
length  of  cooling  depends  upon  the 
room  temperature,  the  period  of  the 
hatch  and  the  condition  of  the  eggs 
Attention  to  Instructions  and  closo 
observation  will  add  to  your  experi- 
ence all  that  is  necessary  to  become 
quite  expert  in  handling  the  cooling 
operation. 

Moisture 
A  fertile  egg  will  be  warmer  than 
an  infertile  one  after  the  first  week 
or  so.  If  the  thermometer  is  on  or 
near  an  Infertile  or  dead  ger.n  egg. 
it  will  not  register  correctly.  This  is 
one  reason  why  testing  the  eggs  is 
generally  advised  once  or  twice  dur- 
ing the  hatch  to  remove  those  which 
do  not  contain  a  live  chick  embryo. 
There  are  many  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  the  moisture  needed  during 
the  hatch.  Some  machines  require 
more  moisture  than  others,  and  some 
hatch  successfully  without  added 
moisture  under  average  conditions. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  poor 
hatches  result  from  un=«ufncient  mois- 
ture than  from  too  much.  In  manv 
cases  the  best  and  easiest  way  to  sup- 
ply moisture  i.^  to  keep  the  floor  of 
the  room  we'l  sprinkled,  thus  allow- 
ing the  air  to  become  more  moist  be- 
fore it  enters  the  egg  chamber.  Tt 
is  seldom  possible  to  get  too  much 
moisture  when  this  practice  Is  foi- 
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lowed.  When  It  la  not  practical  to 
wet  the  floor,  pails  or  pans  of  water 
may  be  set  near  the  machine,  the 
eggs  may  be  sprinkled  with  warm 
water,  or  a  shallow  pan  of  water 
may  be  set  Into  the  Incubator  be- 
neath the  egg  tray.  The  necessity 
for  moisture  is  not  to  add  water  to 
the  eggs,  but  to  prevent  too  rapid 
evaporation  of  their  normal  water 
content.  At  the  end  of  the  first  nine 
or  ten  days,  the  eggs  should  not  dry 
normally  down  so  that  the  air  cell 
in  the  large  end  of  the  egg  is  bigger 
than  the  size  of  a  silver  quarter  dol- 
lar. This  can  be  determined  by  test- 
ing the  eggs. 

Ventilation 

The  varying  types  of  Incubators, 
each  with  their  different  ventilation 
systems,  prevent  any  discussion  of 
this  feature.  Experts  have  worked  it 
out  for  each  kind  on  the  market  and 
manufacturers'  instructions  are  usu- 
ally explictt.  The  growing  chick 
needs  much  less  '"fresh  air"  during 
the  first  half  of  incubation  than  the 
last  half.  After  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
day  the  amount  of  ventilation  can  be 
increased  gradually,  but  quite  rapid- 
ly, until  the  last  of  the  hatch. 

The   Hatch 

Do  not  be  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  re- 
move chicks  from  the  incubator.  Let 
the  hatch  finish  off  and  the  last 
chicks  dry  before  opening  the  door. 
If  your  incubator  has  a  nursery  tray, 
It  is  best  to  test  it  before  the  chicks 
hatch.  In  very  cold  weather  the  drop 
in  temperature  from  the  egg  tray  to 
the  nursery  is  too  much  and  chicks 
will  be  chilled  If  the  nursery  is  used 
unless   it    is   raised. 

If  during  the  hatch  you  should 
have  an  accident — the  lamp  go  out 
and  the  temperature  drop,  or  some- 
thing happen  so  that  the  eggs  are 
overheated,  or  should  you  have  left 
them  out  to  cool  too  long,  do  not 
throw  away  your  eggs  until  you  are 
convinced  that  you  cannot  get  a 
hatch.  Many  good  hatches  have  come 
in  spite  of  these  accidents  and  it  is 
foolish  to  count  your  losses  too  quick- 
ly! This  does  not  mean  that  the  best 
results  can  be  obtained  without 
thoughtful  attention  to  the  simple 
care  of  your  artificial  hatcher.  Three 
important  factors  govern  the  suc- 
cess of  hatching:  The  Hatcher,  The 
Eggs,  and  The  Operator.  Do  your 
part! 
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BREEBf  CHARACTERISTICS 


The  Egg  Breeds 
The  breeds  of  the  laying  class,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Minorca,  are 
relatively  small,  very  energetic  and 
lively,  mature  early  and  are  easily 
kept  in  good  laying  condition.  The 
Minorca  is  of  larger  size  and  modified 
somewhat  in  the  other  particulars 
mentioned,  yet  has  more  the  char- 
acter of  the  laying  class  than  of  any 
other. 

Meat  Breeds 

In  the  meat  breeds  there  is  not 
the  same  uniformity  of  type  that  is 
found  in  the  laying  breeds.  The 
Hrahma  is  most  popular  because  it 
is  at  the  same  time  the  largest  and 
the  most  rugged  in  constitution.  The 
Dorking  excels  In  quality  of  meat 
but  Is  generally  considered  some- 
what -lacking  in  hardiness.  The 
Cornish  is  rather  hard-meated  but 
being  very  short-feathered  has  its 
special  place  as  a  large  meat-produc- 
ing fowl  in  southerly  sections  where 
the  more  heavily  feathered  Hrahma 
does  not  stand  the  summers  well. 
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quickly  and  cheaply 

to  the  creamery 

Take  the  old  car  the  family  have  been  urging  you  to 
replace  with  a  new  model — turn  it  into  a  reliable, 
sturdy,  shaft-driven   motor  truck  with  the 


The  Delivery  Unit  Every  Farmer  Can  Afford 

1-Ton  Capacity,  $390 — 2-Ton  Capacity,  $490 


The  TRUXTUN  is  the  original  unit  for  converting 
pleasure  cars  into  proKt  cars. 

It  gives  you  a  thoroughly  dependable  1'+  or  2 
ton  truck,  at  the  lowest-possible  cost. 

Both  the  material  and  design  of  the  TRUXTUN  are 
the  last  word  in  quality  and  efficiency:  Pressed  steel 
frame;  big  tubular  driving  shaft;  solid  nickel  steel  axle; 
powerful  soHd-tired  artillery  wheels. 

And  above  all — it  is  shaft -driven,  with  internal 
gear,  axle  drive,  the  same  as  used  on  highest-priced 
trucks. 

The  TRUXTUN  is  much  cheaper  to  operate  than 
horses,  especially  at  the  present  price  of  feed.     It  never 


tires,  never  gets  sick  and  doesn't  "eat  its  head  off"  when 
not  working.  It  makes  hauls  of  sixty  miles  an  every- 
day matter. 

Help  win  the  war  with  a  TRUXTUN. 

It  will  enable  you  to  deliver  on  time  without  adding 
to  the  heavy  strain  on  the  railroads.  And  in  helping 
the  railroads  you  help  the  Nation  and  help  yourself. 

You  need  a  TRUXTUN  now,  without  delay. 

Consult  our  engineering  department.  We  gladly 
give  you  expert  advice  on  your  hauling  problems. 

Let  us  send  you  our  book  "Low  Cost  Hauling" 
aind  the  name  of  the  nearest  TRUXTUN  dealer. 


COMMERCIAL  CAR  UNIT  COMPANY      1616GIenwoo(l  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
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Saves  Time  and  Labor— I ncreases  Yield 
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UNITED  BROODER   COIVIPANY, 
302  Penninjtton  Ave.,        Trenton,    N.  J. 
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without   his   work. 

detractors  will  react  upon  their  own  heads. 


Again  we  read  that  the  po- 
Another  Hand-  "tlcal  leaders  are  trying  to 
Picked  Governor?     decide  a'"""^  themselves  who 

shall     be     the    nominees     for 


same. 

Both  producers  and  consumers  have  suffered 
and  are  suffering  from  a  sy&tera  of  marketing 
that  is  conceded  to  be  wasteful  and  expensive. 
The  farmers  have  long  sought  a  remedy  but  their 
efforts  have  been  in.  vain  largely  because  of  a 
lack  of  sympathetic  and   intelligent   co-operation 
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governor  of  Pennsylvania.     Such  news  is  a  bur-  ^f  the  city  consumers.     The  first  purpose  of  the 

lesque  upon  the  Intelligence  of  the  people,  espe-  alliance,    according    to    announcement.    Is    to    de- 

cially  at  a  time  when  every  one  is  called  upon  to  yelop  such  co-operation.      The  plan  of  operation 

make  extreme  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  democracy,  jg  yet  to  be  determined 'by   the  joint   committee. 

The  chief  qualification   mentioned   by   the  bosses  but  it  is  probable  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to 

is  ■'acceptability",  meaning  that  the  selected  man  correct  evils  in  the  present  marketing  machinery 

shall  be  able  to  unite  the  factions  of  th«  party,  and  adapt  that  machinery  to  the  economic  need3 

At  least  one  of  those  mentioned  attempts  to  qirali-  of  the  two  most  interested  classes.     The  increaa- 

fy    by    straddling    the    big    questions    before    the  ing  cost  of  food  supplies  in  the  cities  without  a 

people  and  says  that  so  far  aa  the  suffrage   and  commensurate  return   to    the  farmers   to    encour- 

prohibitary    amendments    are    concerned    he    will  age  production  creates  a  condition  that   must  be 

not  be  called  upon  to  act.  since  a  governor's  sig-  remedied  soon.      An  early  remedy   is  more  likely 

nature  is  not  required  upon  ratification  by  bills,  to  result  if  the  two  most  interested  classes  apply 

That's  not  the  kind  of  man  the  people  are  looking  themselves    to    its    development    than    if    left    to 

for  in    a   governor,   but   as   long   as   they   put   up  hoped-for   legislation. 

with  hand-picked  candidates  and  permit  a  hand-  it  is   intimated   in  some   quarters   that   such 

ful  of  professional  politiciana  to  sa/  who  shall  be  an   alliance  may   have   a   dangerous   political    in- 

the  nominees  when  they  have  It  in  their  power  fluence.      So    long    as    the    alliance   applies    itself 

to  be  real  citisens,  the  "dear  public"  deserves  just  to  the  local  field  there  is  little  to  fear  and  much 
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what  it  gets. 


)«      ta 


Sale  of 
Nitrate 


to  hope  for. 

I«      M      1*1 

The  lowering  of  the  incomes  subject 
Income  to  income  tax  this  year  will  bring  many 
Tax  farmers    within    the   provisions    of    that 

law.  Every  unmarried  person  having  a 
net  income  of  $1,000  or  more,  and  every  married 
person  having  a  net  income  of  $2,000  or  more  in 
1917   is   subject  to   tax.      There   are  certain    ex- 


The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 

has  just  announced  plan  of  distribution 

of  the   100,000  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda 

purchased    for    use    of    farmers.      Thlfi 
material    will    be   sold    direct.      Farmers    are   re- 
quested to  place  order  with  their  county  agenta     ^^^^^    ^^  auujeui    lu    la*.      lucic   oic  v^c.i.»w.    -- 
together  with  cash  at  the  rate  of  $75.50  per  ton    ^eptiona   named  in    the   law.  but   anyone   having 
plus  freigM  from  seaport.     These  orders  will  be     .  ,.^„., ._  .u.  ^-„ • 


CTJBTAILED  MARKETS 

Because  of  the  Fuel  Administrator's  order 
closing  all  business  on  Mondays  for  the  next  ten 
weeks  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  drop  many 
of  our  regular  market  reports.  Our  reports  are 
taken  from  the  Monday  markets,  as  these  furn  sh 
the  best  index  to  the  markets  of  the  week.     With 

no  markets  on  Monday,  it  wua.a  u^  ..e. .     _ 

go  back  to  those  of  the  previous  Saturday,  which 
would  be  of  little  use  to  our  readers.  Until  busi- 
ness gets  back  to  normal  we  can  publish  reports 
on  only  such  markets  as  are  not  affected  by  the 
fuel  order. 


received  by  special  shipping  agents  appointed  by 
the  Department  ^nd  the  goods  will  be  consigned 
to  th«  county  agent  and  the  local  committee  ap- 
pointed by  him.  If  more  orders  are  received  than 
can  be  taken  care  of,  all  orders  will  be  pro-rated 
as  the  supply  will  permit.  Blanks  for  filing  of 
orders  will  be  provided  by  the  county  agents. 
Where  there  are  no  county  agents,  farmers  are 
requested  to  make  application  to  the  statfr  direc- 
tor of  extension  of  his  staite.  Orders  must  be 
filed  with  these  officials  not  later  than  February 


,    80    'lutsre    io    »i<.i 


\i\  fn  lose. 


Seed 
Corn 


Farmers  in  many  sections  of  the  East  will 
be  confronted  with  a  serious  problem   in 
securing  good  seed  com  next  spring.    The 
early  frosts  destroyed  the  crop  before  ma- 
turity in  large  areas  last  fall,  and  in  those  sections 
there  is  practically  no  corn  fit  for  seed.     Satisfac- 
tory seed  corn  cannot  be  imported  from  long  dis- 
tpnces      Seed  must  be  acclimated  to  give  even  fair 
returns    the   first   year,   whether  moved    North   or 
South     Those  sections  having  no  need  of  their  own 
must  look  for  their  supply  as  near  home  as  possi- 
ble   or  to  sections  in  which  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions are  as  nearly  like  home  conditions  as  possi- 
ble.    Do  not  wait  until  too  late  before  getting  your 
supply.     Get  it  early  and  store  it  well  to  make  sure 
of  its  vitality  when  needed.     If  you  are  in  one  of 
the  favored  localities  and  have  a  supply  of  corn  fit 
for  seed,  investigate  the  seed  market  before  selling. 
Good  seed  corn  is  certain  to  bring  a  premium  on 
the    market    in    the    spring.      Your    county    agent 
should  be  able  to  find  a  market  for  you. 
1^      ^^     ^s 
One      naturally      questions      the 
boasted  patriotism  of  some  men 
in  high  places,  when,  in  spite  of 
high-sounding  phrases,  they  take 
oflRcial     opportunity     to     display 
men.     The  methods  shown  by  some  of  the  investi- 
gating committees  indicate  the  spirit  to  be  more 
personal     and    partisan     than    patriotic.       While 
many  may  be   disappointed   in  their  expectations 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  work  of  the  food  control 
administration,  there  is  nothing  in  its  endeavors 
that    warrants    the   unmanly    attacks   of    Senator 
Reed  upon  Herbert  Hoover.     The  history  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  food   administralor  are  recognized 
by  the  people  to  be  sincere,  and  while  prices  may 
not  have  fallen  as  some  expected  there  is  no  doubt 
but    what    the    activities   of    profiteers    and    food 
gamblers   have  been    curbed   and    that   prices  are 
lower  and  more  stable  than  they  would  have  been 


incomes  as  defined  must  report  to  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  of  his  district  before  March   1. 
1918,  under  penalty  of  fine.     The  exceptions  for 
farmers  are  rather  numerous  and  complicated,  but 
blanks  will  be  furnished  by  the  Collector  which 
will    enable  every    farmer    to    file    report.      These 
reports  must  be  made  before  the  date  named.  Pen- 
alties   are  severe    and   no    one   can    afford    to   be 
negligent.      Agents   of   the   Internal    Revenue   de- 
partment   will    be   in    every    agricultural    county 
at    some    time    during    January,    Februaxy    and 
March,  and  blanks  and  full  l-nformation  may  be 
secured   troiii   aiich   agent.      Aak   your  postmastsr 
or   your   banker   where    and   when    the   agent   is 
coming  and   have  your  record  of  receipts   ready. 
1^      1^      1^ 
It    will,  be    remembered    that 
Hext  Back-to-thc-     during    the    years    just    pre- 
Farm  Movement        ceding    the    war    we    read    a 

great   deal    about    an    alleged 
back-to-the-farm    movement.      We    have   no    sta- 
tistics showing  the  number  of  people  who  actual- 
ly  gave   up  other   work   to    become   farmers,    but 
the  unrest  In  the  cities,  the  rising  cost  of  living 
and    growing    shortage    of   some   foodstuffs    indi- 
cated the  need  of  increased  production  and  reduced 
consumption.  It  Is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  com- 
paratively  few   people  went   to   the   country    and 
became  sure-enough   farmers.      The   transition   Is 
hard  to  make  and  the  number  of  succeeses  is  few. 
The  grravest  concern  now  Is,  will  the  count- 
less thousands  who  have  left  the  farm  since  the 
war  began  go  back  after  It  is  over?      The  army 

.^^,.^^ _.     has  drawn  thousands  from  the  farms.     Many  of 

sylvanla    Federation     of     Labor    these  will   not — can   not — go   back   at   the   close. 


This  is  the  first  effort  of  this  kind  to  supply 
materials  direct  to  consumers   by   a  government 
department.      The    experiment    will    be    watched 
with   interest.      Every  precaution   will   be   taken 
to    have    the    goods    get    to    farmers   only.      Any 
violation    of    this   provision   should   be   promptly 
reported.      Farmers   of   the   northern   states   will 
question    the    justice    of    the   order  sending    the 
shipments  to   southern   ports  only.      The  Depart- 
ment announces  that  shipments  will  be  made  to 
Charleston.   S.   C,  Wilmington.   N.  C,  Savannah. 
Ga.,  Norfolk.  Va.,  and   Baltimore,  Md.      The  lat- 
ter is  the  most  northern  port,  and  as  the  farmers 
must  pay  freight  from  the  port  of  entry,  the  north- 
ern farmers  must  bear  the  additional  expense.     A 
part    of    the    shipment    coming    to    Philadelphia, 
New   York,  or  Boston  would  have  equalized  the 
price  to  all  farmers. 


A     recent     conference     between 
representatives     of     the     Penn- 


Still   others  will,   in   all  probability,   be   Incapaci- 
tated.    But  more  than  these  will  be  the  number 


Unbecoming 
Official  Tactics 

advantage     of 


Farmer  and 

Labor  Alliance 

and      the      Pennsylvania      State 

Grange  resulted  in  plans  for  at  lei-st  a  temporary     

alliance  of  these  two  bodies.  A  declaration  of  of  men  who  have  entered  other  lines  of  production 
principles  and  recommendations  was  adopted,  as  for  greater  wage  — Ahipping,  ship-building, 
reported  on  page  30  of  last  week's  issue.  A  joint  manufacturing,  etc.  We  may  reasonably  expect 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  prepare  a  tenta-  that  a  great  mrny  of  these  will  remain  away  to 
tive  working  agreement  between  the  two  bodies  continue  their  newly-learned  trade  or  profession, 
and  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  supply  of  agricul-  The  movement  has    .11  been  in  one  direction 

tural  products  direct  from  the  farmer  to  the  con-  — away  from  the  farm.  All  will  not  go  back, 
sumer.  It  is  understood  that  this  committee  will  The  proportionate  number  of  farmers  will  be 
meet  early  in  February  at  which  time  a  report  of  thus  still  further  reduced  while  the  number  of 
further  plans  may  be  expected.  consumers  is  increased.     Will  the  industrial   ac- 

An    alliance    between    the    grange    and    the     tlvitles  be  great  enough  to  i.ialntain  such  a  con- 
labor  unions  appears  like  a  radical  departure  from    ditlon  in  prosperity,  and  will  the  farms  be  manned 
past  standards  of  both   bodies.      But  when   It   is     sufflcientlv  to  produce  the  necessary  food  supply 
considered    that    the    grange      ,    the    largest    and     Because  of    his  shifting  It  I.  safe    o  prophesy  that 
most    representative    organization    of    farm    pm-     v    ges    ,vill  go  down      hile  the  price  of  farm  Pro- 
ducers and  the  federation  of  labor  unions  U  the    ducts  will     .m.       high.  We  say  this  In  no  exult- 
most    representative    organization    of    consumers,    ant  spirit,  but  simply  state  the  results  o    the  work- 
the  basis  for  alliance  is  readily  recognized.  Thr  e     ings  of  the  law  -     cause  and  effect.     At  that  time 
are  points  upon  which  these  two  bodies  have  dif-     It  will  be  still  more  necessary    (and  may  we  say 
fered  in  the  pa«t   and   there  would  appear  to  be    more  possible?)  for  the  producers  and  consumers 
some  upon  which  they  will  have  trouble  to  unite    to  co-operate  In  the  business  of  food  distribution 
in  the  future.     But  on  the  great  question  of  mar-    by  eliminating  circuitous  and  costly  systems. 


NEW  YORK  LETTER 


for  the  safety  of  both   horse  owners 
*and  motor  drivers.  The  SUte  Grange 

.         _     ,      and  other  agricultural  organizations 

State  College  on  War  Basis. — Reel-  ^^^^  j^^g  recommended  this  as  the 
dents  of  the  state  will  be  given  free  ^^^  smooth  surface  of  the  present 
training  in  operating  tractors  at  Cor-  jno^grn  roads  is  highly  unsafe, 
nell  College  of  Agriculture  from  Feb-  unemployed  Males. — Assemblyman 
ruary  18  to  March  9.  Early  enroll-  i^^rtln,  of  Oneida,  is  to  Introduce  a 
ment  is  advised  as  the  class  will  be  ^jjj  ^^  Albany  patterned  on  a  bill  in 
limited  to  24  in  number.  Testimony  guccessful  operation  in  Maryland.  It 
of  practical  farmers  shows  that  epe-  ^.^jj^  j^j,  ^j^^  registering  by  the  county 
cial 'knowledge  of  this  kind  Is  neces-  -       - 


sary   for   best    results   with    tractors 
Two  lectures  a  day  will  be  given  fol 


clerk   of    each   county    of    all    unem- 
ployed males  of  the  county,  the  list 


rwo  lectures  a  day  will  be  given  fol-    ^^  ^^  certified  bv  the  Governor  who 
lowed    by     3-hour    practice    ij.r;od8    ^j^j  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^j.  geotlons 

of  the  state  to  be  employed  as  condi- 


spent  in  either  shop  or  field,  with  eve 
ning  sessions  for  study,  reciting,  etc 
Seed  Corn  Injured. — Cayuga  Coun 
tv's  farm  agent  finds  that  the  ger 
minating  qualities  of  the  home-grown 


tions  demand. 

Sidetracked    Live   Stock   Frozen. — 
One   hundred   forty-three   dead    hogs 


minating  qualities  of  the  home-grown  ^^^^  taken  from  a  sidetracked  live 
seed  corn  have  been  seriously  injured  ^^^j^  j_y^j^  j^  Corning  during  the  re- 
by  the  extreme  cold,  as  the  corn  had  ^^^^  severe  weather,  and  others  were 
a  high  moisture  content,  owing  to  the  g^y^g  ^j^^jj.  fellows  and  had  to  be 
late  season  with  most  of  the  corn  ^^,^33^  g^ch  cruelty  and  loss  of 
stored  out  of  doors.  Immediate  tests  ^aj^able  food  cannot  be  too  strongly 
for  germinating  ability  is  advised  and  condemned,  and  stringent  legislation 
proper  curing  and  careful  indoor  stor-    ^.o^gring  the  ground  should  be  passed 

ing  in  a  dry  warm  place  is  urged  for    ^^    ^^^^ p 

future  uses.     It  Is  reported  that  there  _; 

is  an  abundance  of  high-'testing  seed 
corn  to  be  had  in  Long  Island  and 
Pennsylvania  and  the  federal  authori- 
ties have  promised  help  in  dlstribut- 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 


lies  ucivc  y.u....n^  ..-.H  •"  -'- Experiment  Station  Report  —The 

ine  seed  as  needed,  if  aipplioation  is    annual  report  of  Dr.  Jacob  G.  LIpman, 
made  promptly.  Director    of    the    State    Agricultural 

Farmers'  Week  at  Ithaoa. — Farm-  Experiment  Station,  has  just  been 
ers'  Week  at  the  State  College  begins  published.  Regarding  the  research  ac- 
tebruary  11.  The  keynote  of  the  tlvitles,  partlcuiar  mention  is  made 
meeting  is  the  war  situation  as  it  af-  of  the  following:  Preparation  of 
fects  the  farmer.  The  college  aims  to  available  phosphate  by  means  of  com- 
e-nphasize  the  point  that  farming  is  posting  raw  rock  phosphate  with  sul- 
rs  essential  as  "arming".  The  main  phur;  a  study  of  methods  of  making 
features  of  the  program  will  deal  with  rvallable  the  potash  in  greensand 
the  labor  situation,  the  raising  of  marl;  fertilizer  experiments  with  po- 
more  and  better  legumes,  seed  selec-  tatoes;  variety  studies  of  soybeans; 
tion  and  help  in  getting  good  seed,  experiments  on  soil  improvement  by 
dairy  improvement  thru  feeding  and  means  of  legumes  and  other  green 
selection  and  the  betterment  of  poul-  manure  crops;  the  fertilization  of 
try  thru  breeding  and  feeding.  Every  fruit  trees;  the  control  of  insects  in- 
one  within  a  day's  journey  of  the  col-  juriovs  to  vegetables,  fruit,  potatoes 
lege  should  avail  themselves  of  this  and  other  food  crops;  the  study  of  to- 
excellent  service  if  at  all  interested  in  mato  production  In  co-operation  with 
crop  production  or  animal  husbandry,  the  Joseph  Campbell  Soup  Company; 
Would  Force  Women  to  Wear  Over-    feeding  experiments  with  dairy  cows 

alia The  State   Industrial   Commis-    and  swine;   the  control  of  hog  chol- 

sion  recommends  the  compulsory  era;  feed.ing  and  breeding  experi- 
wearing  of  overalls  by  women  work-  ments  with  poultry;  the  introduc- 
ers in  factories,  or  the  forfeiture  of  tion  of  improved  varieties  of  corn 
compensation  if  injuries  are  received,  and  small  grains;  the  development  of 
Proper  covering  of  the  hair  by  such  new  types  of  peaches  by  crossing  and 
workers  was  also  recommended  as  selection,  and  numerous  other  prob- 
neceseary  to  safety  in  machine  work,  lems  of  immediate  or  more  remote  im- 
rT>v_  -*..*g  labor  law  m?*^  b**  amended    pnTtancp 

IT  meeVthis  requirement.  '    Legislative.— A  plea  for  the  elimln- 

To  License  Relief  Solicitors. — To  at  ion  of  partisanship  in  the  work  of 
nrevent  misapplication  of  funds,  a  the  present  session  of  the  legislature 
bill  is  to  be  Introduced  at  Albany  has  been  made  by  Governor  Edge  in 
for  the  Hcensing  of  all  war  relief  a  special  message  to  the  lawmakers, 
solicitors  It  would  make  soliciting  He  says  there  should  be  neither  a 
without  a  licens?  a  misdemeanor  pun-  majority  nor  a  minority,  but  an  "Am- 
i<»hable  bv  $1,000  fine,  imprisonment  erican  Majority",  which  should  con- 
of    ".    vears   or   both.  trol  the  activities  of  this  war  session. 

Dalrvmen's    League    Enters    Pleas,    ^^g  fl^t  of  the  administration  bills 

Five    of    the    indicted    members    of    to  pass  were  two  relating  to  the  war. 

the  Dalrvmen's  League  are  held  in  one  of  the  measures  exempts  New 
$1  000  bail  each  and  have  entered  jersey  soldiers  and  sailors  from  poll 
nleas  of  not  gulltv  to  the  charge  of  tax  and  in  the  figuring  up  of  their 
consplracv  to  control  milk  prices.  Two  personal  property  for  the  purposes 
members  have  not  yet  appeared:  H.  J.  of  taxation  the  sum  of  $o00  vs  to  be 
Culver  of  Amenia.  N.  Y..  and  H.  .1.  deducted  from  the  total  amount  on 
Kershaw  of  Sherburne,  directors.  The  which  the  tax  Is  based.  Another  bill 
indicted  offirers  include  R.  D.  Cooper,  established  the  various  Home  Guard 
President;  F.  H.  Thompson.  Vice-  organizations  of  the  state  as  a  state 
President-      \lbert     Manning.     Secre-    militia   reserve. 

tarv  Louis  M  Hardin,  treasurer,  and  For  Enforced  Employment.  — 
T  E  Miller  niomber  of  executive  speaker  of  the  House  Wolverton  has 
committee  The  district  attorney  of  introduced  a  dras^tlc  war  (measure 
New  York  alleges  that  the  League  which  provides  that  every  man  be- 
soent  $40  000  in  tield  work  in  trying  tween  the  ages  of  18  and  50  must  be 
to  corner 'the  milk  supply  and  makes  constantly  enpaged  in  some  occupa- 
mnch  of  the  League's  resisting  the  ef-  tion  for  at  least  36  hours  a  week.  A 
forts  of  the  milk  dealers  to  destroy  fine  of  $100  or  three  months  imprls- 
thP  leaeue  nnment    is   the   penalty   for   violating 

Milk  Companies  Sold.— The  Borden  thi:.  proposed  statute.  The  provis- 
ronden«ed  Milk  Company  is  buying  inn««  of  the  bill  are  to  become  etfec- 
l.everal  -smaller  companies  who  have  tive  whenever  the  Governor  deter- 
fplt  the  stress  of  pre>ent  conditions,  niines  such  employment  to  be  neces- 
a  recent'  puroh:-e  being  the  Rush-  ^ary  and  essential  for  the  protection 
more  Milk  Companv  of  Brooklyn.  and   welfare  of  the  state  and  ^  "ited 

Pea' Seed   Expensive. — Pea  growers    states.      The  Department  of  Lat>or  is 
of   the    western    section    of    the   stati'    charged    with   the  duty  of  providing 
are  o1)lieed   to  pav   S12   a  bushel   for    employment    for   those   not   occupied, 
next  vear's  seed.  The  same  seed  could    Other    new    measures    provide    for    a 
have  "been    bought    earlv    for    $.^..r)0.    state  Constabulary;  public  defenders 
1  ast  venr's  seed  cost  $4  per  bushel.       in  counties  of  the  state  for  those  un- 
'bovs  of  State  to  Form  Regiments.    ;,Me  to  employ  lawyers;  enlarging  the 
--Ninteen   regiments    Includinc:   ov.-r    public  Utility  Commission  from  three 
*>.-)  000    boys   under    IS    years   of   ajre    to  tive  members:  providing  for  school 
are  to  be  formed  af  once  thruout  the    teachers  on  election  boards  and  use  of 
state    in    compliance    with    the    new    s.h(»olR    as    polllnc:    places:    enabling 
military    training    law.      Cadef    com-    married  women,  whose  husbands  are 
missioned   and    non-romml9sion«>d    of      nt     war.    to    be    employed    as    school 
fleers    will    be    appointed.      Training    teachers,  if  they  are  trained  for  this 
quarters   have   been    arranged    for   in    work  and  formerly  pursued  It. 
most    of  the  large  cities  of  the  state        The  Delaware  Bridge. — During  the 
and  traininc  has  been  under  way  for    past   week  the  House  Judiciary  Corn- 
several   weeks.  mittee    gave    hearings    o»    the    three 
Seoirate  Highwavs  for  Horses  and    bills  whi<h  have  been  introduced  de- 
\utc^-  The     SUte     Association      of    signed    to    launch    the    projects    of    a 
ilorsemen  in  annual  session  at  Syra-     hridse    across    the    '^^^f'^^^^^,^^^^^ 
cuse  demand  a  separate  construction    r  ,T,»,t.<'t'ne    rnmden    w  ♦h    Phlladel- 
for   the   use  of   horse-drawn   vehicles    phia  and  vehicular  tunnel  under  the 


Hadeon  linking  Jersey  City  with  New 
York  City.  A  commission  of  eight 
member*  is  proposed  to^supervlse  the 
plans  and  another  direct  state  tax  of 
one  mill  on  the  dollar  on  all  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  state  is  to 
be  levied  to  pay  New  Jersey  shares  of 
the  coet.  about  $12,000,000. 

A  Farm  Census. — The  State  Board 
of  Education  has  approved  the  plans 
of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion Kendall  to  carry  out  the  request 
of  the  PederaJ  agricultural  authori- 
ties looking  toward  a  census  in  New 
Jersey  of  farm  crops  and  labor.  This 
work  has  been  done  in  thirty-six 
states  by  the  older  boys  of  the  schools 
and  Dr.  Kendall  hopes  to  have  it  car- 
ried out  in  the  same  way  in  New 
Jersey.  If  he  can  obtain  the  money 
for  the  necessary  expenses. 

Must  Pasteurize  Milk. — The  State 
Department  of  Health  wants  to  be 
notified  by  any  person  or  firm  which 
has  discontinued  pasteurizing  milk  or 
cream  because  of  the  scarcity  of  coal. 
The  department  says  certain  cream- 
erymen  in  the  state  have  stopped  al- 
together, and  certain  others  have  fail- 
ed to  bent  milk  or  cream  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  142  or  to  145  degrees  Fahren- 
heit and  in  other  ways  not  compiled 
with  the  regulations  for  pasteuriza- 
tion.— L. 
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available  potato  output,  also  danger 
of  frosted  and  defective  seed,  with 
shortage  of  skilled  farm  labor  indi- 
cates that  the  production  cannot  be 
increased. — P.   S.    Fenstermacher. 


HEW  JXKSEY  FARMEKS'  INSTI- 
TTJTES 


Most  of  the  New  Jersey  farmers' 
institutes  this  season  were  held  dur- 
ing the  months  of  November,  Decem- 
ber and  January.  Only  three  are 
scheduled  for  February.  The  exten- 
sion division  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  recently  announced 
that  the  following  would  be  held: 
Thursday,  February  7,  New  Mon- 
mouth, Monmouth  County;  Friday, 
February  8,  Woodstown,  Salem  Coun- 
ty; Saturday,  February  9,  Salem. 
Salem  County. 


TO  DEAL  WITH  FARM  PROBLEMS 

To  co-operate  effectively  in  the 
farm  labor  problem  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  state  councils 
of  defense,  state  commissioners  of 
agriculture  and  labor,  and  other  offi- 
cial state  and  local  agencies,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  divided 
the  country  into  four  farm  labor  di- 
visions: (1)  New  England  and  North- 
erstem    states,    (2)    Southern   states, 

(3)  Northern     Central     states,     and 

(4)  Western  states. 
The    farmer    in    need    of    labor    is 

advised  to  proceed  as  follows:  He 
should  report  his  need  to  his  county 
agent  or  to  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity farm  help  committee.  If  pos- 
sible, his  need  will  be  supplied  from 
lists  of  men  available  in  the  county. 
If  local  labor  is  inadequate,  the  coun- 
ty agent  or  committee  will  report  to 
the  elate  farm  labor  specialist,  who, 
in  co-operation  with  the  state  offi- 
cials, will  draw  on  the  nearest  avail- 
able labor  within  the  state 


PENNSYLVANIA*  FARMERS' 
INSTITUTES 

First  Section. — York  County,  Fawn 
Grove,  Jan.  28-29;  New  Freedom, 
Jan.  30-31;  Dover,  Feb.  1-2;  Hellam. 
Feb.  1-2.  Speakers,  Wm.  M.  Patton, 
L.  W.  Lighty,  Paul  R.  Guldin  and  J. 
L.  King. 

Second  Section. — Somerset  County. 
Meyersdale.  Jan.  28-29;  Somerset. 
Jan.  30-31;  Davidsville.  Feb.  1-2. 
Speakers,  J.  Stuart  Group,  E.  L.  Phil- 
lips and  F.  H.  Faasett. 

Third  Section. — Clarion  County, 
Rlmersburg.  Jan.  28-29;  Limestone, 
Jan.  30-31;  Fryburg.  Feb.  1-2.  Speak- 
ers, Sheldon  W.  Funk,  J.  Aldus  Herr 
and   Robert   S.   Seeds. 

Fourth  Section.  —  Tioga  County. 
Elkland,  Jan.  28-29;  Nelson,  Jan.  30- 
31;  Mitchell's  Mills,  Feb.  1-2.  Speak- 
ers, J.  T.  Campbell,  Dr.  John  N. 
Rosenberger  and  Carl  B.   Thomas. 

Fifth  Section. — Wyoming  County, 
Tunkhannock,  Jan.  29-30;  Old  Grove 
Church,  Jan.   31.  Feb.  1-2.  Speakers. 

D.  H.  Watts.  Theo.  W.   MIttman,  H. 

E.  Chace   and    Eugenia   G.   Benn. 


To  help  save  wool  for  soldiers' 
uniforms  every  effort  should  be  made 
this  year  to  make  new  clothes  from 
old. 


FABM   KEETING   CAI.ENDAS 


rsiiiier  wuo  ucg- 


nut.     rvAAO**      i-iAv. 


name  of  his  county  agent  or  those  on 
the  community  committee  should 
make  known  his  need  to  his  state 
farm   specialist,    as    follows: 

Delaware  and  Maryland.  W.  M. 
Hlllegelst.  506  Stewart  Bldg..  Balti- 
more. New  Jersey,  Frank  App.  Agri- 
cultural College.  New  Brunswick. 
New  York,  J.  W.  Robson,  Agricultur- 
al College,  Ithaca.  Pennoylvania,  R. 
W.  Meyer.  Seventh  Floor,  Finance 
Bldg.    Philadelphia. 


New  York  State  Grange,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 
'et).   5-8. 

New  York  Farmers'  AVeek,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
Feb.    11-16. 

New  York  State  Potato  Association,  Ithaca, 
X.    y..    Feb.   lJ-13. 


IKDEX    FOB    THIS    ISSUE 


CORNELL  TRACTOR  SCHOOL 

Residents  of  New  York  State  who 
will  be  actually  concerned  with  the 
care  and  operation  of  farm  tractors 
or  trucks  during  the  coming  season 
will  be  given  a  course  of  training  at 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture for  three  weeks  from  Febru- 
ary 18  to  March  9,  1918.  The  col- 
lege advises  early  enrollment  since 
the  number  will  be  limited  to  24. 
For  full  particulars,  address  Depart- 
ment of  Rural  Engineering.  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


FARMERS'  WEEK   AT   CORNELL 

Farmers'  Week  at  Cornell  this 
year  comes  February  11  to  16.  in- 
clusive. The  key  note  of  the  meeting 
is  the  war  situattion  as  it  affects  the 
farmer.  The  program  will  have  as 
its  nkain  features  the  handling  of  the 
labor  situation,  the  raising  of  more 
and  better  legumes,  seed  selection 
and  help  in  getting  good  seed,  dairy 
improvement  -thru  feeding  and  selec- 
tion, betterment  of  poultry  thru 
breeding  and  feeding,  control  of 
plant  diseases  and  insect  enemies. 
drainage  problems  which  offer  op- 
portunities for  immediate  solution, 
etc. 


POTATO  ORGANIZATION 

A  Lehigh  County.  Pa..  Potato 
Growers'  Association  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  standardising  vari- 
eties and  grades  of  potatoes.  To  lo- 
calize the  work,  local  branches  will 
be  organized  In  various  sections  thru- 
out the  potato  belt.  Considerable 
freeze     damage     which     lowers     the 
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PennsytVdnia  Farmer 
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Put  Your  Faith  In  A 


A  silo  is  a  permanent  investmenti 
therefore  purchasing  a  silo  is  not  a 
question  of  paying  a  few  dollars  more  or  a 
few  dollars  less,  but  of  getting  a  silo  that  is 
^/^;i/_indesign,inmaterial,in  construction. 

"Kalamazoo"  is  the  answer.  For  more 
than  twenty-seven  years  thousands  of  suc- 
cessful farmers  in  all  parts  of  America 
have  put  their  faith  in 

Kalamazoo 

Tl  LE  AN  ©WOOD 


Getting  Most  From  the  Dairy 

How  Records  Helped  in  Building  up  the  Herd 

By  HUGH  FERGUS,  Bl  TLER  CO.,  PA. 


As  I  explained  in  the  two  previous 
articles  that   appeared   in   this  paper 
and  in  my  article  last  week,  we  were 
fortunate   in   being  able   to   buy   the 
most  and  best  part  of  our  dairy  herd 
from   one   man.      Two    valuable    les- 
sons   were    Impressed    on    me    from 
dealing  with  this  man.     One  was  the 
fact  that  he  kept  records  of  his  herd 
along  the  line  of  production  for  each 
individual,  which  has  resulted  in  his 
having  one  of  the  best   grade  herds 
of    cows    in    this    section.      Another 
good  feature  about  this  man  was  the 


\\\\ 


Last  year  alone  upwards  of  Hx4hou^ 
sand  new  purchasers  of  eiloa  unani- 
mously decided  in  favor  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo. And  those  who  bought  twenty 
or  more  years  ago  still  swear  by  the 
Kalamazoo  because  time  and  exper- 
ience have  proven  conclusively  that 
Kalamazoo  silos  are  right,  from  every 
standpoint.  There's  a  big  dollars 
worth  of  value  in  every  dollar  of  the 
cost  whether  you  buy  a  glazed  tde 
or  a  wood  stave  Kalamazoo. 

They're  built  to  meet  the  needs  of 
farmers  who  know  and  appreciate  the 
feeding  value  of  ensilage  and  know 
how  a  silo  should  be  built  to  make  and 

§  reserve  ensilage  right.  Kalamazoo 
ilos  excel  in  design,  material  and 
workmanship — combining  every  de- 
sirable feature  a  silo  should  have  and 
embodying  the  knowledge  acquired 
through  long  experience  in  eilo  build 


ing.  You  can't  go  wrong  to  boyfns 
a  Kalamazoo. 

GLAZED   TILE    SILOS— "Per- 

manentasthe  Pyramids" — fire^proof. 
frost -proof,  storm-proof,  moisture- 
proof,  acid-proof,  decay-proof,  ver- 
min-proof. Galvanized  reinforcing. 
Require  no  Of  int.  no  upkeep  expense 
or  repairs.  Tirst  cost  is  the  last  cost. 
Easy  to  build— and  once  buUt  your 
silo  problem  is  solved  forever. 

WOOD  STAVE  SILOS  — Your 
choice  of  four  of  the  best  time-defy- 
ingwoods.  Kalamazoo  Silos  are  man- 
ufactured complete  ready  to  set  up. 
Quickly  and  easily  erected  by  inex- 
perienced home  labor.  All  Kalamazoo 
Silos,  whether  wood  or  tile,  have  the 
famous  Kalamazoo  Galvanized  Steel 
Door  Frames  and  continuous  doors 
which  are  universally  recognized  as 
I  the  best  ever  designed. 


KAUMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO.  ^IT"  KJunaioo,  Mich.        ^ 
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Billy  White— Purebred  Guernsey  Bull 


^piRNTINGGUIDt 
w#  PURE  SEE DBOOK 


r  THIS  BOOK  PRCC 

t  liTiiurcMt  throat. 
uruuuwv.....— jn»,  WbyourPure. 
-„■„  Tested  Kami,  Gwden  and  Flower 
iK/Seedjrrows  thejbirecst  crc— 
JK/ finedt  fl.>wpn..  A  befuuf ul  112 
''-/ i>«»e  hook  in  colnr«:  Describes 
/new  I'.tIS  varielie*  ▼B«o«»0le»  i 
«nd  flowers.  Hand»«nely  fllos- 
ated;  beautiful  horns  rnwnds. 


I  nts'Tt.      "    "^  ffoWrrVnd'TMetabli"  Hrdens, 
u£'"capin».«hnibbery.orchards.rarn.s,  Vintabt* 


■Uoii!.capin».«hnibbery.orchar<ls.i  airns,  V  enc-oj 
Idictionvy  on  KsrueninB!  Hower  lover'*  dellKhU 
■-  „"s2werFbookl  An  orthSTdist's  nmanoaU 
aVour  1918  sr»rdeo  from  this  valuable  bqok._ 
»arafc*G««0wiil9      WatMt«gJ»«A 


CLOVER  SEED 

Our  hluh  ^^a(io^  of  c;ra.ss  soo'ls  arc  the  niosl 
caretullv  scleotol  nnd  rO(l<<anivl.  Hl«hwt 
nualltv  in  Purity  ami  (.ermliiatlos'..  locrow 
Bumper  cfoih  coodsM- 1  must  he  sown.  \\  c  pay 
frelRlit.  C"at.alog  and  samples  free  If  you  men- 
tion this  paper.  _.^..^ 

CLICKS    SEED    FARMS 
Smoketown,  Lancatter  Co.,  Pa. 


The  Wise  Farmer  will  buy  a 

iGlobe  Silo  NOW 

^^"^    ^  and  avoid  hldher  prices  and  de- 

layed Bhipment.s  later,  r.lobe  silos 
have  ndjustahle  door  frame  with 
ladder  romlilned  ,  H  ft.  exten.sion 
roof,  window  free. 

Liberal  Cash  and  Early  Shipmenl 
DUceunlt.  Buy  Now,  Ship  Now, 
Pay  Now,  Sare  Now,  Write  Now. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

■  5-15  Willow  SU         Sidney,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  CLOVER 

MOMST  MOMIV  MAKCM  KMOWM-IIIVK«TI«*Tl 

Tho  greatest  forage  plar.t  that  grows.  Superior  to  all 
■a  a  fertilizer.  Equal  to  Alfalfa  for  hay  Lxcels  for  pas- 
ture. Builds  up  worn-out  soil  quickly  and  produ<-c8  im- 
mense erops.  worth  from  $50  to  $125  per  acre,  h^sy  to 
start,  grows  everywhere,  on  all  soils.  Don  tdelay.wrifing 
for  our  Bigllt^jjoge  froeeaUlog  and  circular  giving  full 
particulars.  We  can  save  you  money  CD  best  teated, 
guaranteed,  scarified  seed.  Samf-'-  Free.  Wnto  today . 
»   A.  BCNRV  SEED  CO..     Bor  930      CLARIMOA.  IOWA 
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fact  that  before  selling  a  cow  he  told 

all  the  facts  he  knew  about  the  cow 

before  he  sold  her.     I  learned  this  to 

my  sorrow   in   the  case  of   one  cow, 

Blanche,  whose  record  for  a  part  of 

a  year  appears  in  the  table.     He  told 

me   that   this   cow   was   no   good.      I 

questioned  his  judgment  in  my  mind 

and  thought  she  was  a  good  cow,  or 

at  least  gave   promise  of   being   ono. 

so   I  bought    her.      I   kept    her   eight 

months   and    found    he   had    told    me 

the     truth,     so     she     went     lo     the 

butcher. 

Probably  the  most  profitable  thing 
we  have  done  since  we  came  here 
has  been  in  the  weighing  of  the  milk 
of  each  cow  daily,  testing  a  sample 
of  it  once  a  month,  and  keeping  a 
complete  record  of  the  value  of 
the  product,  cost  of  feed  and  profit 
or  loss.  Until  this  summer,  when 
we  joined  a  cow-testing  association, 
we  did  all  the  bookkeeping  ourselves. 
Below  is  a  complete  record  of  each 
cow  we  owned  our  first  year: 


for    their    former    owner    who    kept 
them  tied  during  the  winter  months. 
From  our  experience  in  weighing 
the  milk  daily  and  in  the  testing  of 
the  cows  many  valuable  lessons  were 
learned,  also  dollars  returned  for  the 
weighing.      Probably    the    most    Im- 
portant  lesson   was   the   feeding.     By 
the  use  of  the  scales  one  can   tell  a 
whole  lot  quicker  when  a  cow  is  off 
feed,  shrinking  in   her  milk,   is  get- 
ting too  much  or  too  little  feed   for 
the  amount  of  her  milk   and   in   in- 
numerable other   ways   that   pay   for 
the  weighing.     One  little  thing  hap- 
pened   during   the    first    part    of   this 
year  that  paid  for  the  scales   and   a 
lot  of  the  "little   extra"    time   spent 
in    weighing.       Each    month    when 
the    creamery    gives    us    our    cream 
check,  instead  of  showing  the  amount 
of  milk  we  were  credited  with  daily 
they  showed  only  the  monthly  total. 
One  month   this  seemed   to  me  much 
too  small  as  compared  with  what  our 
milk    sheet    showed.      So   I    took    my 
sheet   to  the  manager  of  the  cream- 
ery   and    in    going    over    their    sheet 
used    in    the    receiving    room    found 
that    the    weigher    had    neglected    to 
mark  down  the  milk  for  one  day.  The 
manager  rectified  the  mistake  which 
amounted   to   over  nine   dollars. 

Another  thing  the  sheet  showed 
was  the  value  of  spraying  the  cows 
during  the  fly  season  both  summers. 


Hedimn  Red.  Mammoth,  Alaike,  Alfalfa,  and  Swert. 
Plump-high  puritjr—hardy-atrong  germinaOon. 
Bn»  year  CTovsw  wuiy  •noogh  to  pe™"tte««n«.  b»- 
fi^Udtane.  W.  ADowrettm.  of  an«brf«tory 
•eod-rafond  meaer-vay  IWght^  iUy  wo  •»>  roa 
o^i9i»  Pmm  Se«d  Catalos.  ^f^!"^];*^  .^'^ 
free  If  foo  ineiition  thia  paper.    Write  oa  tod*y. 

A.  H.  HoUma.  It..  LaBJiiwih.    LMcaiterCe.,   Ta. 


Daisy— Better  Than  She  Looks 

On  days  I  happened  to  miss  spraying, 
the  cows  would  have  to  fight  flies 
that  day  with  the  result  that  in  the 
evening     the    herd     would     show     a 


Yrn.1  Miitt  Jpi'Ay 


f  To  Kf  ake  Crops  Pay 

There's  a  Brown's  Auto-Spray  that  wU 
Buit  you.  40  Btylea—hnnd,  traction  and 
power.  All  have  non-cloKnozzles— save 
endless  trouble.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations,  and  over  4£0,000  farmers, 
gardinirs,  etc.  Send  today  forcatalog 
end  Spraying  Guide— both /ree. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO.  J 

8S<MapUSt..  Roch— ter.N.Y^/ 


Name  of  Cow  Months 

ID  Tedt 

Lady    12 

Jessie 12 

Alice    ......  12 

Bess 12 

Beauty     ....  12 

Roany    3 

Goldie    12 

Star 12 

Daisy 12 

Stella 12 

Bess 12 


AgenU.  S10  a  day.  Wnle  for  special  prices, 
Bie  money  selling  this  new  invention.  SH»HJ- , 
SHOD  HORSE  OVER-SHOES.  Guaranteed  to 
prevent  slipping  on  Ice.  Buckled  on  over 
old  shoe  In  a  minute.  Single  Set  4  shoes, 
shipped  »o  any  one  C.  0.  D.  S3^50. 
Herman  Mfg.  Co.  1420  Pa.  Avc.Wash.nslon.  0.  C. 

SAMPLE  OUR   SEED 

Three  narli^-si  v.'Ei't.ilili-K  in  cultivntlnn  for  Klo.Ono 
parket  o»rh,  K..liin»..irii  EmrllMt  Tnmat",  ERrlioMt 
Round  R..H  nn.lii.h.  KnrtlMt  !<•"""•;,  •??  *;'„"'" 
ruBt'.mim.  Il.;';.lar  prici- 20c.    CATALOC.  I-BKK. 

C.N.Robinson  I  Bro..   D'spt.  57.  Baltimore,  Md 


FROST-PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

Boiikinu  orders  now  f.T  fililiinicMii   m  Miirch  or  April 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Peaoh,  Applt. 

Bpeelal  nrlres  for  30 
price.    Cataloc  free. 


Pear  and  Plum  Trees 


rtayH 
Aliens 


Send  us  your  want  list  to 
Nurseries.    <;eneva,  Ohio. 


r     Our  .eediare  •elected  and  oteMjed  to 

beWKiiDLBM  and  fr«e  from  dead  araiWL 

«  Tbey  will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary 

%eld  i»d«.  ^?arly  always  ,'^<l"y»  e^^i^^S 

the  crop  to  pav  for  then>y'''e^^£Pi2!,™ 
«^     catalog'(nrl»d1ng-H.wt«I».weood8«^lr^ 

PURE  FARM    SEEDS 

n  OVER.  TImothv.  Atslkf.  Alfalfa.  Oat«  ami  all  hinds 
iifVliRF.  FARM  SFFOS  f'ircct  from  priMlnrcr  tiicjm- 
winif.-;  frp<'  from  Ilo^|(>.l9  vee-1  Bceds.  Ask  for  samiilOH. 
A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,         Box  F,      Foaiorio,  Ohio 

Onion  Seed 

priv  voiir  poRtasc. 
Ai.i,'  :n.s  .'^kkd 


our   spcrlalty,  all    kinds    of  tested 
frosli  weds.      We  sell  by  weight  and 

<';\t.TioK  free. 
Uoisi:,  CENEVA,  OHIO 



OTTTV  /■■"r^'DVr   will  tic  sonrrR  this  year.    If  ym 
r<Eir.(W   I   lilV.N    w,.nl  the  tWHt.      order   at   once. 


n.X)np  Co  White,  Yellow  Dent  »"<<  l-.^i"!'"?:,  , 
A    H    TWININO,  FORKST  HII.U 


MD. 


e4._^...U.,><.<.<r  Plants.  Lowest  prices.  Catnloj? 
Strawberry  ofS.I  varieties  mcludlnK  thcFall- 
RpiroM  Free.  I..  <J.  TINGI-E.Bok  77.  PlttiTllle,Md. 


Please   mention  Pennsylvania  Fanner  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Reddy    

Flossie  

Sue     

Spot 

Julia    

Blanche  .  . . . 

Betty 

Dot     

Lucy     

Average  per 
cow    .... 


10 
9 
9 
9 
5 
8 
7 
7 
7 


Lbs.  Milk 

8,185 
3,762 
5,250 

3,847 
5. 486 
2.924 
6.826 
5.084 
5,740 
4,688 
3.847 
4.065 
3.166 
2,275 
3.994 
1,791 
2,429 
3,198 
2.193 
2,572 

5,016 


Test 
3.8 

6.2 

5.4 

5.7 

5.2 

3.4 

4.6 

4.8 

5.5 

5.7 

5.7 

4.6 

5.2 

4.7 

4.6 

5.3 

5.2 

5.2 

6.4 

5.1 

4.98 


Value  of 
Product 

;5123.67 

101.55 

123.14 

63.26 

119.40 

35.48 

128.41 

101.24 

133.65 

108.82 

93.84 

71.46 

63.67 

44.17 

74.05 

36.00 

56.03 

75.02 

62.81 

57.56 

$103.44 


Cost  of 
Feed 

$67.71 
60.19 
65.80 
44.63 
60.61 
13.32 
65.98 
61.17 
69.22 
62.62 
55.56 
47.84 
47.64 
42.20 
46.29 
21.98 
40.99 
43.06 
39.30 
41.07 


Profit 

$55.96 
41.36 
57.34 
18.63 
58.89 
19.22 
62.33 
40.07 
64.43 
46.20 
38.28 
23.62 
16.03 
1.97 
27.76 
14.01 
14.04 
31.96 
23.51 
16.49 


$62.29  $37.30 


TTnder  the  ".steer  feeding  method" 
of  keeping  them  where  they  got  all 
the  exercise  they  wanted  and  I  be- 
lieve with  no  better  care  otherwise 
the  cows  I  bought  on  their  records, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  produced 
I  anywhere  from  500  to  1,500  pounds 
'  more  of  milk   than   they  had   given 


shrinkage  of  about  zd  pounds.  Tn 
the  spring  I  noticed  too  that  there 
would  be  only  a  very  few  warbles  on 
the  backs  of  the  herd. 

How  Records  Help 
Besides,  of  course,  helping  to  find 
the   number   of   pounds   of   butterfat 
produced  by  a  cow,  the  testing  Is  also 


JaAuarr28>19iS' 

,:n  aid  in  feeding.     This  Is  a  point 

1   think  is  often  overlooked   In  mar- 
ket milk  sections  where  they  say  a 
cow-testing  association  will  do  them 
no  good  for  they  care  nothing  about 
the  test.     Take  the  case  of  individ- 
uals  In   our   own    herd.      Jessie   and 
Dot  are  both  young  cows  and  about 
the  fattest  cows  in  the  herd.     If  one 
were  to  look  at  the  milk  and  judge 
it  by  looks  alone.  It  does  not  look  a» 
rich  as  several  of  the  other  cows  in 
our  herd.     So  if  I  did  not  know  their 
tests  the  chances  are  that  they  would 
either    have    been    sold    long    ago    or 
else  have  been  fed  the  same  grain  ra- 
tion for  milk  produced  as  other  cows 
in   the   herd,   when    because  of   their 
high  test  they  actually  need  more. 

Another  case  where  testing  sho.wed 
me  where  I  was  badly  fooled  was  on 
a  cow:    One  day   in  May  I  was   in   a 
neighbor's   barn   to  see   a   fresh   cow 
he   had   recently   bought.      This    cow 
(Grace)  being  a  grade  Guernsey  (and 
I    a    Guern.^ey    enthusiast)    made    me 
think    her    about    one    of    the    nicest 
looking  cows  I  had  ever  seen.     I  ask- 
ed him  if  he  wanted  to  sell  her.     He 
said  he  did  not;  but  I  persisted  until 
he  finally  said  that  if  I  wanted   her 
I  would  have  to  pay  $90  for  her.     I 
bought  her  and  thought  I  w^as  getting 
such  a  good  cow  that  I  took  her  pic- 
ture as  soon  as  I  got  her  home  and 
thought  I   could   use   her   picture   In 
this  article  as  an  example  of  one  of 
my   best   cows   instead   of   as   an    ex- 
ample of  a  poor  one.     She  did  not  dis- 
appoint   me   in    the    amount    of    milk 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


9—101 


Margaret-Purebred    Guernsey  Heifer 


she  started  to  give  which  was  over 
40    pounds   daily.      It   looked   so   yel- 
low   and    rich    that    I    told   my    wife 
that  I  thought  it  would  test  at  least 
five    percent,    and    I    thought    I    was 
conservative   in    saying    that.      After 
she  had  been  fresh  ten  days  I  tested 
her  and  she  tested  3.2  percent.  That 
was    quite    a    disappointment    but    I 
consoled    myself    with    the    thought 
that  she  might  be  a  little  "off"   for 
that  one  day  only.     The  next  month 
she    tested    3.3    percent    and    other 
months  she   remained   the  same   low 
tester.      One    month    she    even    went 
down  to  2.3  percent  but  always  kept 
the  rich  looking  co.or.      Six  months 
after  she  came  iresh  she  was  giving 
lefs    than    a    gallon    a    day    of    that 
"adulterated    lime  water"    so    I   sold 


her  to  the  butcher  for  $30  and  was 
glad  to  get  rid  of  her  for  that. 

Just    a    little    further    about    the 
cows  to  show  that  after  all  the  rec- 
ord Is  the  only  real  way  In  which  to 
tell  the  worth  of  a  cow.     Lady  was 
the   first    cow    we   bought    when    we 
came   here.      I   bought    her   and   her 
calf    for    $65    when    she    was    fresh, 
from  a  man  who  did  not  believe  In 
heavy  feeding.    The  cow  was  so  weak 
from    lack   of    nourishment   that    she 
c  uld  hardly  stand,  and  if  I  had  not 
been    a    little    green   at   cow    buying 
then  I  would  not  have  taken  her  at 
all.      As   it   was.    after  I   had   her   a 
month  I  tried  to  sell  her  for  $60  and 
spent  fifty  cents  for  an  advertisement 
In  two  different  papers.  No  one  came 
to  buy  so  1  kept  her  and  her  record 
shows  what  she  did.     With  a  better 
start  she   is   doing  a  lot   better  this 
lactation   period   and  will  give  close 
to  10,000  pounds  of  milk. 

I  bought  Daisy,  my  best  cow,  the 
same  day.  at  the  same  price,  and  from 
the  same  man   from   whom  I  bought 
Bess.     I  bought  three  others  in  addi- 
tion  and   Daisy   was  the   last  one  of 
the  five  bought,  and  it  was  only  be- 
cause  her  owner  did   not   know   the 
date   of    freshening   of    another    cow 
that    we    took    Daisy    instead.       My 
judgment   in   this  case  1   have   found 
since  was  not  so  bad,  for  every  time 
we  have  a  visitor  to  our  farm  we  ask 
him    to   guess    on    the   best   cow    for 
butterfat    and    never   yet    was    Dairy 
picked   first   and   she  did  well   if  she 
was  picked  after  five  or  six  guesses. 
Some    of    the=e    men    are    good    cow 
judges,  too.  for  among  them  are  Pro- 
fessor   Rasmnssen,   of    State    College; 
Mr.   Rawl.  chief  of  the  U.  S.   Dairy 
Division;  Mr.  Rabild.  who  has  charge 
of  all  dairy  farming  extension  work 
with   the   r.    S.    Dairy   Division;    and 
Professor  Washburn,  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Minnesota.     1  hope  these  men. 

II    ine.v    see   luls,    \\i.i    huFv  ..    >-.c 

of  their  names  but  1  think  it  well  il- 
lustrates the  point  that  no  man  can 
tell  his  best  from  his  worst  cows 
until  he  has  a  record  of  them. 

Thanks  more  to  our  record  work 
than  anything  else,  we  have  been 
among  the  patrons  receiving  the  ten 
highest  checks  at  our  creamery  ev- 
ery month  since  we  came  here,  and 
three  of  those  eighteen  times  we  have 
received  the  highest  check.  From 
present  indications,  too.  our  average 
production  per  cow  will  be  over  50 
pounds  of  butterfat  more  per  cow  for 
our  second  year  than  for  our  first. 

Starting  Purebreds 
When  we  came  here  we  bought 
two  purebred  Guernsey  he4fers  and  a 
bull  calf.  This  spiring,  sincei  we 
were  having  no  bad  luck  and  were 
getting  along  well,  we  decided  to 
get  two  more  for  we  think  the  soon- 
er we  get  a  purebred  herd  the  quick- 
er we  will  pay  for  our  favm.  First 
I  went  to  the  bank  to  «ee  whothei 
I  could  get  the  money  and  tm  being 


25^  to  40^ 

Waste  in 

y  Feeding  ^ 

Whole 

Grain 


It  take*  an  animal  from  seven  to 
ten  hour*  to  digest  whole  com  or 
oat*.  Test  feed*  made  at  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  with  six  cow* 
for  •even  days,  showed  that  26.46% 
of  whole  com  and  oat*  fed  wa*  lost 
—not  digested.  Other  test*  have 
shown  a  To**  of  40%  and  even  50%. 
according  to  the  condition  of  the 
Btain  and  the  anunal. 

Can  you  afford  to  waate  a 

peck  or  more  out  of  every 

bushel  of  grain   you  feed? 


No  Waste  in 

Sncreneleeds 

EwryBwnd  Brin^JKiilft 

Sucrenb  feeds  otfer  patriotic 
stock  feeders  the  opportunity  to  heec 
the  world's  cry  for  more  food,  and  dc 
their  part  to  prevent  the  waste  of  whole 

grain  in  stock  feeding. 

Sucrene  Feeds  are  more  eeully  tmd  more 
completely  digested  than  whole  grain,  be- 
cause they  are  composed  of  a  variety  of  grains 
and  grain-products  ground  to  proper  fineness 
for  easy  assimilation.  The  variety  of  nutrients 
they  contain,  correctly  proportioned,  meets 
every  need  of  the  animal  for  increaaed  pro> 
ductiveness  and  body  maintenance. 

Every  doilar  you  invest  in  Sucrene  Feeds 
comes  back  to  you  with  big  interest  added. 
Every  day's  ration  produces  adequate  results 


in  milk,  beef,  pork,  veal  or  poultry  products. 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  ^Ce  w^^" 


Ways 

It  brings  up  the  milk  yield.     Cuts    dov»rn  the   feed  bill.     Keeps  cows   in 
ter  health.     Saves  you  trouble  and  expense  of  mixing — saves  your  grain. 
Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  is  composed  of  molasses,  cottonseed  meal,  corn  gluteii 


feed.  groOnd  and  bolted  grain  screenings,  clipped  oat  by-product,  distillers* 
dried  grains  and  solubles,  palm  kernel  meal,  calcium  carbonate,  and  a  little  salt. 
Guaranteed  analysis:  I6A'^  protein,  3i*  fat,  46%  carbohydrates,  H'/c  fibre. 

All  Cows  Crave  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

becau*e  it  is  sweet  smelling,  palatable,  soothing  to  their  digestive  systems — keeps  them  in  better 
health  and  spirit*.  Although  molasses  is  but  one  of  the  eight  nutrients  in  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed,  it 
is  a  very  important  one.  Pioi.  H.J.  Patterson  of  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  College,  say* 
in  Bulletin  No.  117:  "Feeding  tests  show  that  the  addition  of  molasses  to  a  ration  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  digestibility  of  both  grain  and  hay  *" 


All  Sucrene  Feed*  are  risidly  tested  in  our  own 
laboratories  and  experimental  farms.  We  know 
them  to  be  result  producer*  and  back,  them  with  a 
positive  gaarantes  of  quality. 

Order  a  ton  of  Sucrene  Dairv  Feed  from  your 
dealer  at  once.  If  he  doe*  not  handle  it  vrrite  us 
hi*  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Fill  out  and  mail  u*  the  coupon  or  wri:e  us  a  pos- 
tal for  illustrated  literature  giv:ng  much  vaiuable  in- 
formation OD  feeding  live  stock. 

American   Milling    Company 

DepL    12  Peoria,  Illinois 

J  {16  Yean  America's  Leading  Mixed  Feed  Specialists) 


Please  send  me  Illustrated  Literature 
on  feeds  checked  below.  (12) 

G  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 
O  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 
D  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 
D  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 
D  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steen 
D  Amco  Dairy  Feed 

,\fy  dealer's  name 

/'  0 _ „ State 

ArJjr     y*  w  f/^C  «««**♦  *♦♦♦#■  *■»•>•—>*«*■■  »««»«  ■••■•■■  ••■••■ 
<^a    C/*Maaaaaa**«s**«a««-*«***a**as*****>*^«^'^>*«**a*B> 


Sent   on   Trial 
Jhne^icam,  Crean 

SEPARATOR 

Thousands  in  Use 


giving  splendid  sat- 

isf  action  juBtifiesin- 

vestitrating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skirri- 
min^  separator  only  $17.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
miit  cloudy.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  DitTerent 
from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced, 
large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  i*  a  sanit*.ry  marrel  ani  embodies  all  ""^  If  "^t 
improvement*.  Our  Ab«>lut*  Guarantee  ProtecU  You.  Beside*  wonderfully  low 
price*  and  generous  trial  term*,  our  offer  includes  our 

Easy  Monthly  Pajrment  Plan 

complrte.  elaborate  and  interestinij  iwok  o-,  cream  scparaton.     W«st«mord«r*  filled  from 
WMtarti  point*!     Write   today  for  catalog   and   •»•  «V   big  money   savmg   pr>.position. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1062  .  Bainbridge.  N.  Y. 


BAG  BALM 


HADC  BY  THE. 


1*  a  ftvtX  bcalinj  olntmsat  tU.it  sh.ii-.W  U> —  i\nd  a  i>l»ce  in  wery 
dairy.  It  a«Aii>i*  the  iiurniai,  easy  milk  yield  by  keeptiig  the  ud.ler 
healiiiy  »-(t  frc"  fr^.a  »<r..»,  cuts.  cbai><>,  bruises,  cracks,  bunobe*  stid 
iiiflammaiioa.  faknl  l>sg  resiiond*  quickly  to  the  peoetrstln?.  henlmg 
jxvvrj  of  Hit  J! iliii.  Cow  l*o3t.  feyar  sp>U  aiid  any  exterior  imre  sre 
1-1 1'l. .,•;!>■  remiTiid.  Hive  Bag  IValra  oa  baud  to  keep  Uule  buru  frum 
gctl.ii^  Ui(.'. 

Hold  tu  mer>u«  5Ao  psokair<«  by  feed  dealers  and  dru«gisU     Wrtt« 
for  free  t>v>oklot,   "Ojury  WnnkivA" 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.. 
t 


LYNOONVILLE.  VT. 


WHY  NOT 

UTILIZE  YOUR 

SPARE    TIME 

-urlDK  tlie  Winter  month.«.  when  you  possibly  •iiV'' 
-ome  leisure  ino'iicti' .  on  ;.  nur  hands,  aud  sel'  our 
KertilUcrs   in  your  liicjlltv' 

.\  lur«e.  i>lex-«aiit  .I'nl  |ir<tiital)lu  l)U>inev>  i;'ii  1"' 
worked  iii>  wild  ;i  ■»ti-:ill  en  or!  '>n  your  pftrt. 

We  will  a-ot  \o'i.  if  \ou  wi-h.  t.'>t  only  l>y  iinder- 
takine  an  adver.,.-ln«  raiii!>aii:n.  Imt  al'o  l>y  sendli.c 
(•lie  of  o,ir  reiirexentatlves  to  help  you. 

Wrl'..-  iiM  i)romptl\  Iteforc  your  territory  i,«  taken. 

The  Hubbard  Fertilizer  Company 

802-3-4-5-6  Keyser  Building 
BALTIMORE.  MD 
Br.-<nch:    Searsport  .  NT, 


I  Compare  our  prlOM  and  q"*«»»*,V,.*^-2i  Si  us.  I 

I  save  you   ni«  Mtuiey.    ^rleat  Ue  p*r  Jja  "Pjl 

OmtCT  FROM  FACYORV-FRtlOMT  f  "tf-Art 

I     \Ve     luw     heavy     POUUl.K     i:•AL^  ANIZKD 
I  Wire     150   ^tyleo — H.«.   Sheep.  Poultry.    Hor«e,j 
Se    Il^bblt  F^o-  Oa.e«.  lawn  Fence,  f  icej 
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THE  improved  Farquhar  Standard 
Portable  Sawmill  ineuros  users 
efficient  and  dependable  service. 
Design  is  extremely  simple  with  all 
parts  abundantly  strong  to  stand 
tile  strain  of  hard  usage. 

Oar  Mills  are  regularly  cqulpt  with  re- 
nowned Double  Belt  Feed.  The  Double 
Belt  equals  the  flexibility  of  any  variable 
Friction  Feed  in  cuttinsT,  yet  has  speed  for 
quick  return  of  the  carriage.  Besides 
there  is  a  biu  reduction  in  wear.  Either 
Standard  or  Lok  Beam  Carriaee.  Standard 
Mills  in  four  sizes,  2.000  to  15,000  feet  a 
day.  Also  special  1-A  Mill  for  heav-y  work, 
and  Farquhar  Pony  for  liurht  sawinu. 

Economical  power  is  furnished  by  Far- 
quhar Locomotive  and  Cornish  Portable 
Rigs.  Locomotive  bums  coal  or  wood. 
Cornish  bums  slabs. 

Special  Sawmill  and  Power  Catilojrue 
mailed  free.  Write  us  your  requirements, 
and  we'll  recommend  a  suitable  outfit 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Boi  ^16,  York,  Pema. 

The  Cornish  Ri« 
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assured  I  could,  I  bought  two  more  to  show  a  lot  of  ottT  m^^take*  and  a 

heifers.     One  is  a  full  sister  to  "Mar-  lew   of  the   things   we  have  learned 

garef.    my    oldest    heifer,    and    the  from  experience  with  the  hope  that 

other  a    three-fourths   sister   to   her.  they  may  be  of  value  to  others  who, 

To  add  to  our  cup  of  purebred  joy.  like    ourselves,     are    limited     flnan- 

Marg;iret    came    fresh    In    September  daily. 

and  dropped  a  heifer  calf  and  since  1        It  Is  not  likely  that  another  article 

-.tartod    tliis   article,   two   weeks   ago,  from     me     will     appear     giving    our 

Ri>se.     my     other    heifer     purchased  further  experiences  unless  there  is  a 

lust   vear.  dropped   another  heifer  so  demand  for  it,  or  unless  the  editor  of 

wQ   now   have  six   females.      We  con-  this   paper   thinks    best.      So   a   sum- 

.sidered    ourselves    all    the    more    for-  mary   of  our   experiences    might   not 

tunaie  over   Margaret's  calf,   for  out  be   out   of   place:    1.    Buy   as  good    a 

of    15    calves    born    previous    to    th's  farm   as  you   r;)n  find  that  is  not    In 

one  sired   by  the  same  bull,   12   were  the  class  known   as  "run  down".      2. 

bulls.      From    their    production    thus  Whatever  the  line  of  farming  you  are 

far  I  do  not  believe  we  will  have  to  going   to   follow,   be  sure   of   a    good 

pell     either     of     these     heifers     for  market  for  your  cash  products.     3.   If 

"boarders",    for  during  her  first   full  poing  Into  the  livestock  farming,  get 

month  Margaret  produced  J?l   pounds  the  best  stock  possible.      4.  In  mak- 

of  bntterfat  and  Rose  promises  to  do  ing  your  first  payment  on  your  farm, 

equallv  as  well.  do  not  use  too  much  of  your  capital 

Summary  ^»^  ^^ep  enough  for  your  stock  an  1 

These    articles    have    been    rather  the    machiner>-    and     tools    you    are 

lengthv  ones,  giving  our  experiences  sure   to    need.      5.  "   ".ovrng   into   a 

in  buving  and  planning  our  farm  and  section  new  to  you,  ,t  is  well  to  t.se 

our    later    experiences    in    our    farm  the  varieties  of  farm  crops  tha     are 

activities  thus  far,  but  I  have  tried  already  doing  well  in  that  section. 

,niii;iiiiiiiiiii;i!iii.iii!.n;n;::;:i":>!i3^"ir;TvraM;:im;n,i.;H.i;;sn .i..:.i."iii..inmi™.i.imnMimiH.iiniHiHi™i«n.niiH!Hin!.nni"iiiHi«ii.iiiiniimnin i,i!iiiiiiim!nnnii.mii.inm«nD 

From  The  Milk  Field 

Organization    Notes  and    Comments 
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Milk  Prices  in  Different  Centers 
The  January  price  of  milk  in  the 
Pittsburgh  section  has  been  set  by 
the  Federal  Food  Administration  at 
$:V40  per  cvvt.  for  ?..5  percent  milk. 
This  is  20  cents  below  the  price  es- 
tablished In  the  Philadelphia  market, 
the  difference  being  reported  due  to 
local  conditions.  The  Cleveland 
market  is  reported  somewhat  lower 
than  the  Pittsburgh  price.  In  the 
Baltimore  market  the  farmers  are  to 

as  the  base,  with  variations  accord- 
ing to  test.  It  will  bo  difiU-u'.t  to  ?c- 
count  for  ihe  variations  in  thorie 
prices  in  the  different  locations.  It 
is  presumed  that  the  officials  in 
charge  found  difference.^  in  local  con- 
ditions upon  which  price  differences 
were  bused. 

Orp.anisRtion  V/ork 
The  Inter-State  MilU  Producers'  As- 
sociiition  is  pressing  its  organization 
work.  Vice-President  Allebach  re- 
cently organized  now  locals  in  .!uni- 
atn.  ?.lair  and  Huntingdon  counties. 
There  is  increasing  intere.-st  in  all 
new  territory  and  the  prospects  are 
most    favorable   for   the   fnture. 

In  The  New  York  Field 

Out  on  the  dairy  farms  of  Xe-w' 
York  and  other  slates  where  milk 
starts  on  its  mysterious  route  to  the 
dweller  in  the  metropolis,  the  "pot 
is  still  boiling"  in  a  most  energetic 
fashion.  The  reason  we  had  a  re- 
duced price  for  milk  in  necemmr 
was  because  the  federal  food  admin- 
istration asked  it.  They  asked  it  be- 
oaupe  a  few  deak-rs  said  ♦hev  would 
rdvpnc«  the  retail  price  if  it  was  not 
,1  lie.  We  donated  a  inillion  dollars 
(,r  so  at  the  behest  of  the  fi>od  admin- 
i-iration.  Did  those  poor  people  in 
the  cities,  and  the  government  which 
supplies  dairy  products  to  its  soldiers 
:  rd  to  the  allies  get  if  or  did  the 
dealers  put  it  aside  for  a  "rainy" 
day? 

Clrscd  Stations 
Let  us  ghmce  bacU  into  October  a 
moment.  The  dealers  said  there  was 
:,  mirplus  of  milk  and  there  was. 
-^hev  cio?pfl  some  of  their  ordinary 
pti'nts.  and  in  some  cases  they  select- 
led  those  where  the  farmers  were  bad- 
ly injured  thereby.  Tn  several  such 
cases    the    farmers    formed    associa- 
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You  can  double  the  ralne  of  your  com 
crop,  feed  twice  as  many  c»Ule,  increase 
your  dairy   yield  and  feed  your  konaa, 
hogs,  aheep  and  poultry  at  loweat  ooiit  t.  itb  an 

We  offer  a  apecial  money  MT<n|t  plan  to  every 
early  buyer.  On  aooount  of  the  ureutdlB- 
culiy  in  i^curing  raw  material*  the  early 
buyer  Is  apt  to  be  the  lucky  buyer. 

Writ*  today  to  our  naaraat  offfc* 
for  cataloc  with  complete  detail* 
•f  our  order  now,  pay  later  offer. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 
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tions,  subscribed  stock  and  pledged 
ihemselves  not  to  again  patronize 
the  company  that  had  brought  them 
into  trouble.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  mindful  of  possible  and  even 
probable  waste  from  such  action,  and 
being  adverse  to  waste  they  offered 
to  buy  the  local  plant  from  the  deal- 
er instead  of  building  new.  There 
has  been  such  a  case  not  far  from 
T'-  home  ard  I  have  been  told  of 
several  others.  In  all  cases  that  have 
come  to  my  notice  the  dealers  have 
sold  rather  than  to  lose  outright  the 
value  of  their  property. 

The  sltuntion  is  encouraging,  but 
it  is  fraught  with  danger.  The  farm- 
ers are  not  accustomed  to  handling 
their  new  plants  and  they  are  liable 
to  make  errors  in  doing  so.  If  they 
do.  the  question  comes  up  as  to 
whether  the  dealer  may  not  get  his 
plant  back  again  after  a  little  time. 

Cause  of  Surplus  Milk 
The  cause  of  this  surplus  has  not 
been    ventilated    greatly    until    quite 
recently,  and  may  not  V>e  yet  to  any 
considerable  extent.     ?fy  information 
seems    to   be   authentic,    that    as    the 
dairymen     suspected     in     September, 
the    dealers     planned     an     extensive 
"strike"  or  "hold-uji"   to  begin  Octo- 
ber   first.       They    had    an    enormous 
amount  of  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk,  cream  and  even   whole  milk  on 
hand  and  in  cold  storage  at  that  date. 
Tt  Is  estimated  that  the  amount  was 
supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  carry  thein 
thru   30   days  with  what   they  might 
be  able  to  pick  up  during  the  month. 
With  German  efficiency  and  "cussed- 
ness",   thev   had   arrangements    made 
which    they    believed    would    enable 
them    to   tire   out    the  dairymen    and 
smash    the    Dairymen's    League.      It 
was  this  accumulation  of  stock   that 
made  the  surplus  in  October  accord- 
ing to  present  information.     The  rea- 
son the  program  was  not  carried  out, 
so   it    is   stated,   is  the  fact  that  the 
federal  food  administralon  refused  to 
permit   it. 

If  this  story  is  true,  then  dairy- 
men have  the  food  adminlPtration  to 
thank.  Let  us  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration thru  Its  future  commission 
ruUngs  will  be  fair  with  us  and  make 
it  possible  for  dairy  farmers  to  con- 
tinue to  feed  the  public. — H.  H.  L. 
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New  York  State  Fruit  Growers' 
Association    Meets 

The   High  Spots  in  Succes^ul  Orcharding 

President  W.  P.  Rogers,  in  his  an-  profitable.     There  is  no  apparent  rea- 

nual    address   at   the  meeting   of   the  son  why  it  should  not  continue  to  be 

New   York   State  Fruit  Growers'   As-  remunerative  even  in  war  time,  since 

sociation,  held  at  Exposition  Parle  in  the   prices    for   apples  are   higher   in 

Rochester,   January   9-1 1th.   advocat-  proportion    than    the    Increased    cost 

ed  the  federation  of  all  the  agricul-  of  spraying  supplies, 
tnral  societies  of  the  state,  and  spolie        Avoid     preparations    of    unknown 

in  favor  of  the  new  state  federation  merit.  Have  spraying  machine  thoro- 

of    farmers'    and    fruit    growers'    or-  jy    repaired     and    in     good     working 

ganizations  that  has  been  formed  in  order  before  spraying  season  begins, 

this  state,  of  which  S.  L.  Strivings,  of  xhe  cost  of  labor  has  reached  a  point 

Castile,   is  president,   and  Seth  J.  T.  where  it  is  necessary  to  make  one's 

Bush,     of    Morton,     secretary.       The  energy  go  as  far  as  it  will.     If  a  new 

merging  of  the  two  state  fruit  grow-  or    a    larger    machine    will    do    more 

ers    associations,    the    Western    New  ^ork    in    less    time,    the   purchase   of 

York  Horticultural  Society  and  New  ^  new  spraying  outfit  may  be  advis- 

York   State   Fruit   Growers'    Associa-  a^ig       Economize   in   time   and   labor 

tion.  into  one  big  society  was  advo-  ^y    employing    efficien*    loading    and 

cated  by  President  Rogers,  who  said  gpraying  devices.     A  "spray  gun"  may 


Planet  Jrs.  do  the 
work  of  3  to  6  men 


— men  who  still  use  out-of-date  tools  and  methods. 
With  Planet  Jr  tools  you  can  double  your 
acreage — they  do  the  work  so  quickly;  and 
you  get  bigger,  better  crops — they  cultivate 
so  thoroughly.     No  farmer  or  gardener  can 
afford  to  be  without  Planet  Jr  Seeders, 
Wheel-Hoes,    or     Cultivators    this 
year.     Strong,  yet  so  light  they 
can  be  used  by  a  woman 
or  boy.     They  last  a 
lifetime.    Fully  guar- 
anteed. 
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he  was  told  in  Washington  that  farm 
ers  ought  to  get  together. 

Worth-While  Spraying 
"Worth-while  Spraying  in  War 
Time,"  was  the  subject  of  a  discus- 
sion by  Professor  P.  -T.  Parrott,  of 
the  Geneva  Experiment  station.  A 
questionnaire  was  recently  sent  by  ^^ies  was  given  by  Professor  U.  P 
Professor  Parrott  to  a  large  number    Hedrlck,   of  the   Geneva   Experimen 


oftentimes  take  the  place  of  a  man 
and  do  more  effective  work,  besides 
being  more  economical. 

New  Varities 

A    practical   paper   on    "The  Fruit 
Growers'  Attitude  Toward  New  Vari- 


of    representative    apple    growers    to 


station.     The  New  York  Experiment 


..certain  their  opinions  and  plans  Station  is  testing  2,067  varieties  of 
with  respect  to  spraying  during  the  f^^/t,  according  to  Professor  Hed- 
coming  season.     Of  these,  six  grow-    ^^^^-     It  is  probable  that  the  station 

(or  has  tested  4,000  varieties  during  the 
past  ten  years.  During  this  time  spe- 
cial attention  has  been  called  to  4  9 
varieties  of  fruit  that,  on  the  station 
grounds,  were  pre-eminently  meri- 
torious and  have  been  recommended 
for  culture  in  New  York  state.  Among 


ers  plan  for  two  sprayings,  three 
three  spray Lngs,  six  for  four  spray- 
ings and  fifteen  for  five  sprayings. 
Twenty-eight  growers  out  of  thirty 
do  not  intend  to  make  any  changes  in 
methods  or  materials.  Twenty-seven 
growers  prefer  paste  and  three  grow- 
ers  powdered  arsenate  of  lead.  Twen-    these  are  the  Deacon  Jones,  Delicious, 

tv-three  growers  report  prooaoiy  less    -- ^■"^"   *---  —  -   "--   iv...e,   i.„,.v* 

care  as  regards  pruning,  cultivation  apples;  the  Lucy  Duke  pear;  Arp 
and  ^praving.  and  seven  growers  re-  Beauty,  Francis.  Miss  Lola,  Edgraont, 
port  proper  care  of  orchards  if  labor  Niagara,  Rochester.  J.  H.  Hale  and 
is  available. 


Planet  Jr. 


\  oij 


This  summary  indicates  that  the 
spraying  of  orchards  during  the  com- 
ing year  is  conditioned  on  the  ability 
of  fruit  growers  to  secure  competent 


Pearson  peaches;  Imperial.  Epineuse. 
^Tlddleburg,   Pearl.   Tennant,    French 
Damson.    Late    Muscatelle    and    Mir- 
able   plums;    Schmidt,    Abesse  d'Oig- 
nies.    Lambert    and    Reine    Hortense 
help       A   successful    orchardist    from    cherries;  Berckmans.  Delago.  Eclipse, 
the    Hudson     River    Valley     writes:    Secretary.    Ricks    and    Empire    State 
•The  situation  with  respect  to  labor   grapes;    June.    Plum    Farmer.    Black 
looks  ^pretty    serious.      However,    we    P^arl.    Marldon.    Herbert    and    Em- 
must   sprav   our   orchards   if   we   are    Pi^e  raspberries;    Poorman,   Industry 

.  -«„„!♦=    an,!  T  hpiipve  all    and    Chautauqua    gooseberries;    Per- 
eoing  to  get  results,  ana  i  oeueve  an  „.   ,  . 

fection.  Diploma  and  Chautauqua 
currants;  Prolific.  Chesapeake.  In- 
diana. Barrymore,  Amanda  and  Good 
Luck  strawberries. 

Why  these  new  varieties  have  not 
been   better   received   and   why   fruit 


No.   4   Planet   Jr   Combined 
Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel- 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  sows 
all    garden    seeds  (in   drills   or 
hills),  plows,  opens  furrows  and  covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  all 
through  the  season.     A  hand-machine  that  does  the  work 
so  easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  at 
single  season. 

No.  12   Planet  Jr  Double  and  Single  Wbeel-Hoe    is  the 

greatest   combination    hand-cultivating   tool  in  the   world. 
The  plows  open  furrows,  cover  them,  and  hill  growing 
crops.    The  hoes  are  wonderful  weed-killers.    The  cul- 
tivator teeth  work  deep  or  shallow.     Crops  are  strad- 
dled till  20  inches  high;  then  the  tool  works  between 
rows   with   one  or  two  wheels.     Cut  down  the 
cost  of  raising  your  crops  by  using  these  tools. 
iWe  make  24  styles — various  prices. 

72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  doing  ac- 
tual farm  and  garden  work,  andi 
describes  over  55  different  tools.  I 
including    Seeders,    Wheel-Hoes, i 
Horse-Hoes.   Harrows,  Orchard-,^ 
Beet-  and  Pivot-Wheel   Riding^ 
Cultivators.     IVrite  postal  (or  it  '  ^   "^  ^^-^  i"^ 
today/ 
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S  L  ALLEN  &  CO     Boxl202E     PhUadelphia 


FIELD  SEEDS  Vrice'^ 

■We  save  you  money  on  your  Seed  Bill.  Write^fnr  our  SpecUl  Money  ^SaringPnceUst 
and  Vet  oiir  reduced  pri?e«  on  Best  (Juality  Guaranteed  .Seed.  ^ ''"^^hould  "know  about 
our  low  prices.  Write  mt  once  and  be  convinced.  Everythmn  Guaranteed  equal  to  8am - 
Slei  of  Sone?  Refunded.  Don't  pay  double  profit,  ""/i'""  ^^Sv  "1,**t.™,fr  A^V* 
•ubiect  W  (;overnin.iu  test.  Have  low  pncea  on  Seed  Corn,  Oata.  \\beat  Sptlta,  Bar- 
fey  Cane  Millet.  Cowpeas.  Kane.  Vet^h..  Sudan  Grass.  Potatoes.  Artichokes  and  all 
Furm  Hn<l"(;arden  Seeds.  Don't  order  until  you  write  for  bie  110-p.  catalog.  Free  sam- 
t)le»  and  special  low  prices  on  seeds  you  require.  Free  eO-ii.  book  or  OrowinK  Alfalfa  to 
those  who  ask  for  it.  Writ«  now.  A.  A.  Berry  8ewl  Co.,  Boa  2p    ,  Clarlnda,  Iowa. 
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commercial  growers  will  make  every 
effort  to  do  so.  Cultivation  and  prun- 
ing may  be  neglected  to  a  certain 
fxtent.  but  spraying  must  be  d  >ne 
I-  we  shall   have  to  go  out  of  busi- 

ne>?." 

.\    letter   from    an    extensive    fruit  grower.'?    are    so    little    Interested    in 

grower   in  Western   New   York  says:  new  varieties  were  questions  that  re- 

Manv  of  the  local   growers  seem  to  celvod    much    attention    in    Professor 

h:ive  about  decided,  if  labor  situation  Hedrick's  discussion.    "Nurserymen," 

is  as  bad  next  season  as  it   promises  be  ."taid,  "r.re  largely  tn  blame  fo~  the 

Tinw.  to  spray  their  orchards  if  possi-  di.strust  of  new  varieties.     They  cus- 

Me:  to  cultivate  as  much  as  possible,  tomarily  describe  the  merits  of  their 

and  let   the  rest    go.      It   Is  reported  novelties  In  glowing  terms  but  do  not 

that    several    of    the    larger    growers  troub^o    themselves   to    Illuminate  by 

among    our    reiehbors    are    planning  word   or  picture  the   faults   of  their 

lo   hire   no   help   next    season.      They  Introductions.       Absolute    confidence 

will  plan  to  handle  what  crops  thev  in  these  one-sided   descriptions  have 

fan  with  their  own  labor  and  let  the  been  so  often  a  source  of  disappoint, 

rest  of  the  farm  grow  hay  or  weeds."  ment  to  fruit  growers  that  they,  hav- 

The  nurt^ort   of   nearly   all   th'^  re-  ing  been  defrauded,  assume  a  hostile 

;  ort.-.  said  Professor  Parrott.  is  that  attitude  towards  all  new  varieties.  On 

no  matter  what  other  orchard  opera-  the  other  hand  the  fruit  grower  errs 

tions  are  neglected,  spraying  will  be  in     expecting    too    much    from    new 

carried    on    as    usual    as    far    as    cir-  varieties.      He    falls    to    realize    that 

cumstances   permit.      Our   most    sue-  there  Is  no  all-round  variety  of  any 

cessful  growers  have  expressed  their  fruit:  that  no  sort  grows  equally  well 

determination  to  spray  and  the  prob-  In  all  soils  and  climates;   and  that   a 

lem   that  confronts   them   Is   how    to  new  variety  cannot  serve  all  purposes 

pet  maximum  results  with  minimum  equally  well.     The  nurseryman's  des- 

expenditure  of  money  and  effort.     In-  crlption   may   fit   the   variety   in  one 

•f>lllgent   spraying   has  proven    very  orchard  but  not  in  another." 
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BUYERS 

SAVE 


IFI  n  CFFRC  *T  LOWER  PRICES 

I  ■_! MM      ■■B     B     BM«M  Yoa  will  be  aatonisbed  at  oar  low  prices 

B— — y       ^y—— y^yfor  oar  extra  high  quality  tested  seed^. 


SatiKfaetion  or  money 
ck  If  we  can't  save  yoo  money  we  don't  want  your  oplers.  Don't  pay  two  price?  for  Grat.s 
Seeds.  WehaverecleanedTiinothT«3-25por  bu..Clovcr»14.00andup.  Alfalfa S8.90.  Al.sike 
Clover  and  Timothy  theae  together  With  Sweet  Clover  and  all  other  Field  Sredaat  proportion- 
ately reduced  prices.  WBBreUmssanorreld  Seed  Specialists  and  sell  on  a  Profit-Shannfr  Plan,  at 
bedrock  prices.  Write  for  our  biff  8««d  Qjldo,  the  most  complete,  scientiSc,  practical  planter's 
guide  ever  printed.  Write  for  our  free  samplea  of  Sce<l3  you  want  to  buy.  OurOuiile  explains 
how  you  can  save  money  on  Seeds,  p.n  better  quality,  share  in  profits.  It's  money  to  you. 
AMERICAN  MUTUAL  SEED  CO..  Dapt.    230  ♦Sd  and  Robay  Sta..  CHICAGO,  ILLIWOIS 


THIS  BIG      0K£l^ 
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scribes   the 
Mm*'^-!.-'^  KELL086  WAY  of ' 

HTOwingandscllinKStraw- 

berries,   also  tells  how  to 

Hiakeonc  acre  d''  the  work   , 

of  two.    Get  this  bcjk  end 

'learn  hov;  you  can  easily  make 

$500  to  $1200  Per  Acre 

,      each    yrnr  Rrowlnt;   K.llojfg   Straw- 
bvrri'-s  thp  K*ll*aWay,    It  r'<-ture«  and  fullr  I 
f  describe  ihe  worll  fi.md  KHI'ica  tvcrbiariDB  Strav- 
berriea lii *«>  the  nnnd-Tful 

NCLLOOO  •TrAWBIRMV  GARCENS 
Stop  payinff  tiirh  rrl'-,  9  for  common  atrawberrlac.  G«t  I 
thU  book  and  leam  how  t<>  sapplyyrir  faniilr  with  delf-  f 
doaa  atrawberrioa  the  year 'round  wiUiout  coat  and  make 
•  biireaabpraetbaaidaa.  Write  todajr— the  book  is  FREE. 

.  M.  REUltflfi  CO..  Bon  160  mEE  IHVmJIICI 


Ernst's  Fine  Fruit  Trees 

Apple.  Peaili.  Pear. Cherry  and  nil  ki;i'ls  of 
Fruil  "Trtx-s  nn(J  berry  plant.*,  of  tlie  very  host 
varieties.  .Ml  kin. Is  of  S.Sruh".  Ros-s.  I'limlv 
inK  vines,  and  onr  famous  everbenrinp  Str.iw- 
Wtt\  plmts.  bear  till  frost,  a  dozen  plants  free 
with  .vour  onier.  Money  ha.  k  if  not  as  renre- 
ienled.  Seeds,  .ic  T'l- k  itv.       C  iLiloifiie    Ire-. 

Ernst  Nurseries,  Boxl4,Eaton,0. 
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BOUGHT 

On«  of  our  customers  roreived 
$.50  for  what  lie  thought  worth 


n: 


Get    our     prire    list. 
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DAVID  N.KNOn'S  SONS 

104  Callowhill  St.,    Phila.,   Pa. 
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Spray  with  an 

"EVER. READY,  JR." 


'Power  Sprayer) 
ILcadlnff  fruit  (tr'iwe-<    have  sworn    by  It   for 


years. 

t>our  ■ 
and   a 


Rqt  DOW  and  nave  mon^y .  Wonderful  raloe  for 
the  price.  Htrher  later  Dor  atork  pure 
Iowa  Grown  rvcleaaed  and  teated.  Alao  Tim- 
othy. 8weet  Clnr^r.  Alfalfa  and  other  farm 
aerda  at  whoUanle  pricea  whirh  mean  biff  aav- 
inc.  Write  today.  Don't  huy  until  y.-tu  vetVj 
ear  reduced  pHoee  on  all  rrmdee  and  catalog. 
A.  A.  BIRIIV  StID  CO..      Soa  1|§ ,  OkARRlOA,  IOWA 


tank.   2    cylinder  hltli    pres-snre    spray    pump 
nilKlity  KOOd  enKliie   (orotlier  work. 
Write  to-day  for  descriptive  booklet    and  prices. 

Van  Nouhuya  Machine  Work*,     Albany,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER 


AT  WHOLESALE 

We  aave  you  money. 
Buy  now  tieforeiulvanre. 
Crop  abort.  We  expect 
hiRher  prices.  Don't 
hny  Field  S«ed«  of  any  kind  until  you  «ee  our  samples"  and 
priccB.  We  apecialire  on  IJiinranteedtJuality. Tested  Clover. 
Timothy.  Alfalfa,  Sweet  l.'lover  and  Aliiike;  sold  subject  to 


your  approval  and  novemment   test.       Write  today   foe 
I  aamples.  special  prices  and  biK  i*rofi  I -Sharing  Seed  tfuido. 
MMtMal  Seed  Co..  Oept.  t3oCWeac«w  IWnois 
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Pennsptvania  Farmer 


ODER. 


S'illflM'r!^.^ 


Pay  Better 
man  Ever 

rpERTILIZERS  are  high  thb 
*•  year  compared  with  average 
prices.  But  fertilizers  are  cheaper 
compared  with  the  prices  paid 
for  the  crops  they  produce.  Every 
corn  or  cotton  plant  is  a  factory 
that  converts  cheap  plant  food 
into  valuable  human  food.  Feed 
the  crops,  so  that  the  crops  can 
feed  the  nation. 

The  Ober  formxilai  for  corn,  cotton 
and  trucks  will  help  you  get  big  yields 
to  sell  at  high  prices.  Write  for  fuU 
iaformation  r\ 

G.  OBER  &  SONS  CO. 

(10)  Department    B 

BAUIMORK.  UO.      ATLANTA.  OA. 


!ig«-»il 


9. 


YOim  oppomuNiii  is  in  canaoa. 

Ric  I  UDdd  an!  biMbieas  «[)enlnK9  oRer  you  liuJetMn* 
dence.  Farm  lABds.  Stl  to  S30  acre:  Irrlfrated  Und*. 
J35  to  ISO.  Twenty  years  to  pay:  one-tenth  down, 
then  nothing  on  pnoctpal  ontll  end  of  fourth  year. 
Only  two  per  cent  Interest  flrat  tw  o  years.  SZ.OOO 
loan  In  Improve  neats  or  reatly-mJKle  farms.  LAan  of 
Ilvertock.  Taxes  average  under  twen  ty  centj  an  acre; 
no  taxedon  Imororemeats.  peraonal  pro|»erty  or  live- 
stock. Good  markata.  churehea.  schoola,  roads,  trte- 
pbones.  lixcelient  ciiraaM»— -cr(ii>3  itmi  iivesu«X  pmvc 
it.  War  crtodiUona  demand  that  you  farm  where  you 
can  fnt>w  the  most  at  least  expenae.  Special  bpme- 
seekers'  t»n  certlflcates.  Write  for  free  booklets. 
Allen  riiMWnn  General  SuperlBten4tent.  Land  Braneh. 
Canadian  Padflc  R^way.  &23  Nlatb  Ave..  Calcary, 
Alberta.  Canada 
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Better-Quality  Varietiei 

It    was   Professor   Hedrkrk's   belief 
•that  all  ot   the  fruits  grown  In   this 
climate    have   been    improved    during 
the  past  decade  by  the  introduction 
of  sorts  that  are  earlier  or  later,  high- 
er in  quality,  handsomer,  hardier  or 
more  productive,  or  that  keep  or  ship 
better    than    the    sorts    whose    place 
they  are  expected  to  fill,  and  a  new 
fruit  that  fulfills  any  of  these  condi- 
tions better  than  an  old  variety  ard 
Is   up   to   the  mark  in  other  charac- 
teristics can  hardly  fail  to  be  profit- 
able in   commercial   plantations.      In 
thfe  business  of  fruit  growing  a  mul- 
titude of   varieties    is    needed    for   a 
multitude     of     consumers.        Dessert 
and    culinary    requirements   are    not 
met    by     the    niggardly    assortment 
which  commercial   fruit   growers  are 
now   putting   on  the   markets.      Too 
close    a   specialization    on    Baldwins, 
Bartlets,  Elbertas,  Bradshaws,  Mont- 
morencles   and   Concords  cannot   but 
cut  the  total  sales  of  fruits.    A  great- 
er variety  from  which  to  choose  would 
increase  purchases  among  those  who 
now  buy  little  fruit. 

Central  Packing  Houses 

Some  interesting  facts  in  regard 
to  central  house  packing,  based  on  his 
experience  and  observation,  were 
brought  out  by  Profesaor  R.  W.  Rees. 
of  the  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture. 
A  large  percentage  of  these  central 
packing  houses  are  operated  on  a  co- 
operative basis.  In  aoroe  localities 
the  fruit  is  packed  by  joint  stock 
companies  and  is  sold  by  the  packers 
on  a  commission  basis.  A  large  num- 
ber of  cold  storage  houses  also  do  the 
grading  and  packing.  The  central 
packing  house  idea  has  reached  Its 
greatest  development  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  in  the  Annapolis  Val- 
ley, Nova  Scotia.     In  the  Northwest 

:..      tntT      #r.<.fir      norponf      of     thp      fnilt 

111  A.  ^   X    t  AU.v,.  ^..,.^^«-  - 


f»hase3  of  handling  apples,  .and  se- 
curing the  opinions  of  ntany  grow- 
ers, and  investigating  state  grading 
laws,  he  has  found  that  apple  grad- 
ing laws  are  in  demaL  ^  that  ninety 
percent  of  the  growers  visited  favor- 
ed such  legislation,  that  there  Is  a 
need  for  apple  grading  laws,  and 
that  a  national  law  would  be  better 
than  the  several  state  laws.  There 
are  grading  laws  in  thirteen  states 
but  In  only  three  states  is  the  law 
enforced.  This  diversity  of  require- 
ments is  a  disadvantage  to  the  grow- 
ers, the  dealers  and  the  consumers. 


Jaauaiy  2C»  l>it 

been  pruned  with  any  degree  of  se- 
verity. 

"Not  only  does  pruning  reduce  the 
size  of  the  tree,  but  even  more  mark- 
edly it  reduces  the  fruitfulness  dur- 
ln;j  the  early  years  of  the  life  of 
the  tree,"  says  Professor  Chandler. 
"While  it  is  true  that  any  amount 
of  pruning  on  young  trees  reduces 
the  fruitfulness,  we  cannot  be  too 
sure  with  reference  of  old  trees.  Some 
evidence  indicates  that  pruning  act- 
ually stimulates  better  fruitfulness 
In  the  old  trees." 
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k  D"  Quality  Lniilenents 

SprtaK  Tootli  Harrows  Rldtax  Oultlvatfln 

gnlke  Tooth  Harrows  Walkinc  Cultivators 

"Daisy"  Com  Planters  Trucking  Cultlvatora 

•York"  2  Row  Corn  Planters  "York  •  Grain  Drills 
'"E:conomic"  Urae  .Soreadars    FertlUier  OBtrlbutors 
"Hereules"  Potato  f>lKKera       Shovel  Plows 
A»k.}ar»wr  Bookf^a  Cite  y^ar  Dtaler's  Name 

HEHCH  &  DROMQOLD  COMPANY 
18U  tth  Awiw,  Yarh,  Ptmmm. 


Unadilla  Silos      / 
Are  TrustworThM  : 


Frbc;   prMerw    wtlMf  p«Tf«rtly.     lidBSlvjl  *•• 

'  tiire«  which  m»k»   th«ni  fuuoiu  tor  ilmpUcBy, 

durkMUt;    anil   conveulenc*    ixpl>ln«d    In  wj" 

UhutTstcd  catalog.     9»uiJ  tor  early  order  at*- 

eounU  and  agenct  offer.    Addrau  Bmi  p 


UmMU. 


UNADILLA  SnX>  CO. 
aU.W.Y.    or    D— Hioia**.  U< 


$500  Down  Secures  Farm 

.V)  acrpi  In  prosperous  p^ach  and  apple  sef-tlon  near 
neveral  canneries  and  good  berry  market,  (ieo.  HatQeid 
he-c  cleared  $217  on  half  acre  strawberries.  2-8tory 
home,  com  crib,  poultry  house.  3<>-rt  barn  In  good 
condition.  About  100  apple  trees  and  al.*  pears,  peach- 
es  and  cherries.  Owner  maklns  quick  change  naniM  low 
price  $1400  witu  »5;)0  down  and  Ions  terma.  For  detalto 
this  and  other  bargains  •««.,PW«," '^^i'^i/  £*^???<' 
foDv  mailed  free.  E  A,  Si  ROUT  FARM  ACiENC\  . 
D2pt.T7657      liani  Title  BuUdJng.  PhUadrtphla.  Pa. 


363  Acre  Farm  acren  tHlahie.     Ready  to  "pla 
apple  trees.    ,S')  acre    acorn   orchard.  ^  fenced  Jor  h<j 


gham  Co..  Va.,  200 
>lant 
apple  trees.  Hi  acre  acorn  orcnara.  leucwu  mr  hogs. 
$6..500  'hilf  caih)  2)1  acrei  CTentr.il  .N'ow  York.  $4000: 
130  acres  Connecticut.  $3500;  other  smaller  farms. 
HARRY  VAIL,  owner.  WARWICK.  N.  Y. 
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Daniel  McCaffrey  *  S^ns 
C3-6S  Watask  Bldf..        Pitttbwili,  ** 


SI       .^on   To  sell  paint,  v.irnlH'i  and  roofinu  tothc 
aie.smen  con.sumer.      Write  today  wh  lie  t'le  lest 


territory  Is  open. 
6511  Euclid  Avenue. 


The  American  Oil  *  Paint  Co 
Cleveland.  Ohio 
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Farmer  Wanted  liT't^o  S'liS'T^^^e  "pe^l!:'! 

arm  ot  about  300  ncres  in  (Tepter  fovTity.  Addresn 
Box  IC.  PKNN'SYI.VANIA  F.ARMFR.  Phfln  .  P.i. 

CAI  CQIt/IfTIM  Wanted  for  f*'e  best  rnrsrrv 
•9/\LiE<01VI  '^  l^  outfit  in  Arre-lca.  Per-'I'-tent 
me'i  earn  larsc  coTiTnlR'<ton«  nnid  veekly.  Tnve.-rtleaTe. 
Adire-M    PF.RRV  Nt'RSERY  CO..    Roihester.  N.  Y. 


was  packed  in  central  packing  houses. 
In   the  Annapolis  Valley,   where  ap- 
ples are  packed  in  barrels  under  sim- 
ilar conditions  to  those  in  our  East- 
em  states,  years  ago  conditions  were 
bad   and   growers  received   little  for 
their  fruit.     Now,  practically  all  the 
apples   In    the   valley    are   packed   in 
central     packing     houses.        Central 
packing  houses  and  co-operative  mar- 
keting go  hand  in  hand.     The  grow- 
ers would  not  have  been  able  to  build 
np  great  co-operative  marketing  or- 
ganizations   In    this    country    had    It 
not    been    for    the    central    packing 
bouse.      The    central    packing    house 
has  done  much  more  than  state  grad- 
ing laws  to   improve  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  an'l  standardize  the  pack. 

Professor  Rees  says  a  greater  argu- 
ment   for    the    centralized    packing 
house  than   increased  prices  for  the 
fruit.  Is  economy  In  labor.     As  pros- 
pects are  good  for  a  big  crop  of  apples 
in  1918  and  an  inevitable  labor  short- 
age   in    prospect,    he    beliefs    that 
growers  should   take  up  the  central 
packing  house  question  as  a  means  of 
reducing  labor  in   packing.      He  has 
found  that  it  is  easier  to  get  laborers 
to  come  to  the  central  packing  house 
than  to  the  orchard.    The  location  of 
these    houses    should    be    on    railway 
siding,    central     for    the    community 
and   accessible  to  labor.     The  build- 
ings should  he  equipped  with  a  good 
artificial  lighting  system,  as  well  as 
natural    lighting,     as    it    is    usually 
cloudy  and  dark  in  late  fall  when  ap- 
ples are  packed. 


Effects  of  Pruning 

Professor     W.     H.     Chandler,     of 
Ithaca,  gave  an  address  on  pruning. 
In    pruning   to   shape    the    tree,    the 
effect  of  a  system  of  training,  adopted 
when   the   tree   is   growing   may   not 
be  known  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
New  York  for  fifty  years  even  if  the 
same  system  be  followed  during  the 
life  of  the  tree.  For  this  reason,  saya 
Professor    Chandler,    our    knowledge 
concerning  the  best  methods  of  .prun- 
ing is  very  meager.     Concerning  the 
immediate    effects    of    cutting    away 
parts  of  the  tree  top  in  pruning  we 
can   speak   with   more  certainty.      It 
is    common    knowledge   that    cutting 
nway  part  of  the  top  of  the  tree  dur- 
ing the  dormant  season  increases  the 
vigor  of  growth  during  the  following 
season    of    adjacent    twigs    that    are 
left.     The  new  shoots  will  be  longer, 
and    growth    will    continue    later    in 
the  season.     It  Is  also  true  that  this 
new    growth    is    generally    stockier. 
In  spite  of  this  increase  in  vigor  the 
effect   of    prunin::   is    to    reduce    the 
total  amount  of  growth.     AUho  the 
growth    following    pruning    is    more 
vigorous,    there    are    fewer    growing 
points.      In    case   of    two   trees,   one 
severely    pruned   and    the  other   un- 
pruned,    the    unpruned    tree    will    be 
larger  than  the  pruned  tree  by  more 
than  the  amount  of  growth  that  has 
been  removed  from  the  pruned  tree. 
The  explanation  of  this   is  that  the 
pruning  by  removing  buds  that  would 
open  into  leaves,  reduces  the  foliage. 
In  our  pruning  experiments  we  have 
found    a    marked    reduction    in    the 
total  surface  of  those  trees  that  have 


Favor  Prohibition 

The  New  York  etate  fruit  growers 
went  on  record  in  favor  of  war  time 
prohibition  and  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  asking  President  Wilson 
to   close   the    breweries    and   thereby 
stop  the  unnecessary  waste  of  labor, 
coal  and  sugar  used  in  the  making  of 
beer.       A     resolution     was     adopted 
aimed    at    correcting    abuses    In    car 
distribution    00    that    every    'shipper 
may  receive  his  just  share  of  cars.     A 
resolution    requiring   every   commis- 
sion   merchant  to   keep   a   record   of 
the  names  and   addresses  of  persons 
buying   fruit  from   them   and   report 
them  back  to  the  shipper  was  voted 
down. 

N.  Y.  Associationti  CombiBe 
An  Important  matter  that  came  be- 
fore the  meeting  was  a  resolution 
favoring  the  merger  of  the  New  York 
State  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
with  the  Western  New^  York  Horti- 
cultural Society,  which  was  unani- 
mously passed,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  a  similar 
committee  from  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  to  ar- 
range the  details  of  the  merger. 

The  Exhibit 
The  exhibition  of  fruit  was  small 
In  quantity,  but  of  exceptionally  high 

uaiikj.        111c    lai  gc    cJLUiuiLiVfU    uuiiu- 

ing  was  filled  with  orchard  machin- 
ery, nursery  exhibits,  and  other  farm 
equipment.  There  was  the  largest 
showing  of  dusting  machines  ever 
made  in  the  state,  showing  that  there 
is  a  steadily  growing  interest  In  these 
machines.  Great  Improvements,  how- 
ever, were  seen  in  the  many  liquid 
sprayers  on  exhibition. — R. 
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Packing  and  Grading  Laws 
"The  Federal  Packing  and  Grad- 
ing Law"  was  discussed  by  H.  C. 
Hetzel,  offlrp  of  Markets.  Washington. 
D.  C.  After  visiting  .*?00  orchardists 
in    twenty-four  states,   studying   all 


The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  o.' 
the  Peninsula  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  at  Cambridge,  Md.,  January 
&-10,  1918.  The  extremely  cold 
weather  which  prece.led  the  days  of 
the  convention  prevented  ''«»  large 
attendance  as  expected,  and  tied  up 
all  the  fruit  intended  for  the  exhibit 
in  the  storage  plant  in  Philadelphia. 
This  was  a  great  disappointment  as 
a  great  deal  of  effort  had  been  made 
to  have  a  good  horticultural  exhibit. 
However,  the  meeting,  was  satis- 
factory and  the  splendid  program  was 
carried  out  almost  as  arranged. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Samuel 
Fraser.  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  spoke  on 
"Some  Lessons  from  1917."  He 
called  attention  to  some  of  the  ef- 
fects upon  farm  prices  which  are 
produced  by  the  law  which  prevents 
the  storing  of  farm  products  by  deal- 
ers, and  the  elimination  of  specula- 
tive action.  AUho  not  so  Intended, 
this  condition  tends  to  bear  down  the 
price  to  farmers  and  makes  move- 
ment of  crops  slow  and  uncertain. 
Prices  to  farmers  have  been  lower 
since  November  1.  the  date  the  rul- 
ing went  into  effect.     He  expressed 


.ae  belief  that  farmers  mnst  assume 
the  business  of  distribution  of  their 
products  since  the  practice  of  leav- 
ing this  business  entirely  to  a  dif- 
ferent and  unsympathetic  set  of 
men  has  proven  an  absolute  failure. 
Mr.  Fraser.  in  referring  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  Herbert  Hoover  that 
he  could  not  meet  the  farmers  be- 
cause they  were  not  organized,  said 
that  the  greatest  need  today  was  or- 
ganization. If  agriculturists  are  only 
a  mob  as  compared  with  organized  in- 
dustries, it  Is  time  we  got  busy.  The 
farmer  must  quit  trusting  in  out- 
side helps  to  foster  his  business  and 
learn,  thru  co-operation,  to  solve  his 
own  problems. 

Prof.  C.  A.  McCue,  of  Delaware 
Experiment  Station,  spoke  on  th^ 
results  of  the  ten-year  experiments  fn 
fertilizing  peaches.  If  the  results 
on  the  soil  at  this  station  indicate  a 
general  truth  there  has  been  much 
taught  which  Is  not  correct.  For 
Instance,  according  to  Prof  McCue, 
phosphoric  acid  produced  less  effect 
or  profit,  when  applied  either  alone 
or  in  combination,  than  either  of  the 
other   two   elements.      And   likewise. 


the  contrary  result  of  the  effects  of 
nitrogen   in   nitrate  of  soda  was  as- 
tonishing.     The   plots   receiving   an- 
nual  applications  of   nitrate  of  soda 
alone  and  in  combination  with  potash 
produced     the     greatest     net    profits. 
Double   and   triple   applications   pro- 
duced corresponding  gains.  The  trees 
made    greater    growth,    had    greener 
foliage  and  the  fruit  was  larger  and 
more  numerous.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  fruit   did  not  ripen  as   early,  or 
develop    as   much    color.      The   nitro- 
gen   seemed    also    to    intensify  «the 
tendency    to    alternate    bearing,    es- 
pecially   when    applied    excesSivftly. 
Prof.   McCue  said   that  sunshine  ap- 
peared to  be  the  chief  factor  In  pro- 
ducing color,  and  that  the  dense  foli- 
age in  the  luxuriant  trees  prevented 
sutnoient    light    to    fully    color    the 
fruit.   The  keeping  quality   was  not 
materially    affected. 

In  speaking  on  Peach  Growing  in 
New  Jersey,  Prof.  A.  J.  Farley,  of 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
said  that  in  his  opinion  New  Jersey 
had  over-planted  in  Carmen  peaches. 
The  HIley  is  now  being  planted  large- 
ly and  the  J.  H.  Hale  is  growing  in 
favor.  The  motor  truck  as  a  means 
of  reaching  the  markets  is  being 
adopted  rapidly.  He  stated  that  his 
observations  indicated  that  farmers 
who  were  not  too  exclusively  spe- 
cialists had  less  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  labor  problem  since  continuous 
employment  could  be  given  and  large 
amounts  of  extra  labor  did  not  have 
to  be  provided,  something  which  was 
almost  impossible  in  these  times.  He 
stated  that  mechanical  graders  are 
coming  into  use  rapidly  in  New  Jer- 

sey. 

The  results  of  last  year's  experi- 
ments with  dusting  versus  spraying 
with  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  for  the 
control  of  peach  scab  showed  that 
the  dust  was  equally  effective.  While 

the  cost  01  maierwi  i»  gT«»i^i.., 

is  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor 
and  that  dusting  will  probably  grow 
in   favor  with   extensive  orchardists. 
Mr.  Horace  Roberts,  of  New  Jersey, 
next  spoke  on  Improving  Old  Farms. 
Mr.  Roberts,  besides  being  an  exten- 
sive  fruit   grower,   has   made   a  spe- 
cialty of  buying  rundown  farms  and 
improving    theta    by    good    farming 
methods.      He   expressed    himself    as 
having    been    fortunate    enough    to 
have  been  born  and  raised  on  a  poor 
farm.      For    the    highest    success    in 
farming   you    do    not    need    the  best 
land   to   begin   on.      He   has   had   no 
trouble   in   keeping   labor   in   all   his 
extensive  operations.      Give  labor  its 
just   deserts,    he   said,    and   you   will 
have  no  trouble.     The  men  who  help 
to   improve    th«<    value   of    land,    and 
who  help  to  produce  good,  profitable 
crops    are    entitled    to    some    of    the 
profits   as  well   as  living  wages. 

The  first  thing  he  does  to  a  run- 
down farm  is  to  lime  it.  Second,  drain 
it  if  necessary.  Third,  give  thoro 
cultivation.  When  a  man  can  raise 
good  hay  and  corn  he  can  soon  raise 
anything  else. 

In  a  talk.  Marketing  the  1017  Crop 
of  Peaches.  Mr.  H.  C.  Richardson,  of 
Delaware,  told  of  his  efforts  to  prop- 
erly pack  the  peaches  so  as  to  present 
the  best  appearance.  Auto  trucks 
were  largely  used.  Except  for  erctens- 
ive  growers,  he  recommended  com- 
munity grading  and  packing  centers. 
He  pays  pickers  by  the  day  and  pro- 
poses to  pay  a  specified  wage  for  a 
minimum  number  of  baskets  next 
year.  All  above  the  minimum  will 
be  paid   for  at  so  fnuch    per  basket. 

The  writer  was  not  able  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  remainder  of  the  sessions 
to  hear  the  able  speakers  who  were 
yet  to  appear. 
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What  >vould  the  oil 
in  your  enrfpie 

show?  ^ 


FOR  years,  both  motorists  and  engineers  were  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  amount  of  friction  and  consequent 
wear  due  to  the  sediment  formed  in  the  average 
motor  oil. 

Inferior  oil  breaks  down  under  *iie  terrific  heat  of  an 
automobile  farm  tractor  or  stationary  engine  and  fomas 
voluminous  black  sediment.  This  sediment  causes  rapid 
wear  of  the  parts  because  it  crowds  out  good  oil  at 
points  where  friction  occurs. 

How  a  lubricant  muzzles  the 
tiny  teeth  of  friction 

If  you  could  look  at  the  surface  of  a  bearing  or 
other  engine  part  through  a  powerful  magnifying  glass, 
what  would  you  see? 

Not  a  smooth,  even  surface,  but  thousands  of  micro- 
•copic  teeth.  Sediment  excludes  tho  protective  film  of 
the  oil  and  allows  these  tiny  teeth  to  grab  and  tear  at 
•sch  other,  thus  causing  rapid  wear. 

A  practical  proof  of  superiority 

The  Sediment  Test,  illustrated  at  the  right,  is  m 
simple  as  it  is  convincing. 

The  bottle  to  the  left  contains  a  sample  of  ordinary  oil 
taken  from  the  crankcase  of  an  engine  after  500  miles 
of  running. 

In  the  right-hand  bottle  is  a  sample  of  Veedol  after 
being  used  for  500  miles  under  identical  conditions. 

Notice  that  ordinary  oil  contains  over  five  times  as 
much  sediment  as  Veedol. 

Make  this  test  fstt  70ur«sil 

Dnia  ika  ■■  oat  af  jroor  aaak  e—  tmi  fli  with  krrominr.  Ran  th*  nmhw 
wrtj  »\  owly  for  SO  seronda  and  than  el«»B  dle»n  oat  >ll   karwcnr.       BxtMl    witfc 

Veedol  wA  make  ■  leM  ma.   Tm  wltt  So«  roar  encine  tiu  acqdreJ  MW 

power  and  ■  snappy  pick-ap.     Il  will  run  awte  icaoetklr  aod  cire  KTMIM 
gaaotlne  nileace. 

Buy  Vesdol  today 

Yaar  dealer  hat  Veedol  in  Hock,  or  can  Cel  it  tot  yoa.    If  be  will  not. 
write  yi  lot  the  name  o(  the  nearest  dealer  who  can  aup^ly  roe- 
All  80>pa|e  book  on  lubrioation  for  lOe 

Written  by  a  prominent  engineer.  Used  at  ■  text  book  In  many 
•cboolt  and  colletet.  Al*o  containt  Veedol  Lnbricatioo  Chart,  tbowioc 
correct  trade  o(  Veedol  for  every  make  of  car.  tractor,  or  itatiooary  entine, 
winter  or  luramer.    Send  lOe  f  jr  a  copy.    It  may  aav*  roo  n»«ny  dollar*. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL  CO. 

VEEDOL  DEPARTMENT 

Saeeeaaora  to 

PUtt  *  Wnalibara  Rcfiaiotf  C*. 

Bowlintf  Greaa  Boildint..  New  York 

BrmntkM:  BmUm.  PkiUdtlpkUt. 

Ckicmf.  Sam  Framettn 
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Secthnal  vienv    of  a   popular    type    cf 

motor,  ttufuiinf  high  0p<ratim^  '^mpera- 

tures  that  cause  rapid  destruetu.     9f  the 

average  automobile  oit 


Milliont  of  tiny  teeth  cover  lie  ap- 
parently mirror-like  surface  of  a 
bearing  or  »ther  nvorkimg  part  of 
an  engine.  These  teeth  tear  and 
grind  each  other  unless  kept  apart 
by  a  protecting  film  of  lubrtcam 


tei'^JSpJ  I  SiSRegJstered  HolsleinsSi 

you  began  winter  feeding?  The    m    |  ^-^ ^  .,        , 

average  Silo  when  filled  in  a 
hurried  fashion  settles  about 
one-fourth.  If  you'd  like  to 
know  how  the  upper  fourth  of 
Yom  Silo  can  be  made  to  pay 
$75  to  $100  yearly,  extra,  write 
for  our  1918  catalogue  to-day — 
it's  free  for  the  aslcing. 


Dispersion  of  Three  Great  Herds 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

lTSHsIb  street. 
ShsmvUlc.  New  Ysrk 

if  Oiimiiift  OiltAutimt  MalS 


VAPta/ 
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urn  HORB 

Laconat  N.  Y. 


ITEVENS  6  MORE        H.  M.  DUNHAM 

Lacona,  N.  Y.  Marcellua,  N.  Y. 


TRE-SELF-OIUNe  WINDMLL 

ha*  become  •©  popular  in  ha  fiwt  three  year*  that 
ihoiMancla  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  thew 
old  tower*,  other  malce*  of  mill*,  and  to  replace,  at 
•mall  cost,  the  Kennns  of  the  earP"  ^  ~ 
AeTmolors.  making  them  aelf-oU 
ing.  It*  encloacd  motori 
keep*  in  the  oil  and] 
keep*  out  dust  an<' 
rain.The  Splash  Ollini 
S  y  *  t  e  m  conatantl; 
flood*  everybearingvfithoil  pre- 
Tenting  wear  and  enabling  the  ^ 
mill  to  pumpinthelighteat  breeze. 
The  oil  aupply  i*  renewed  once  a  year.  ,,  ,  ,  , 
Doubl*  Gear*  are  uaed,  each  carryiiig  hall  the  load. 
We  make  Gawjline  Engine*.  FWpa.  l»nlt*. 
Water-supply    Goods    and    Sled    Frame    Saws. 

Mrit*  ftEIMOTOI  CO.,  25M  TwdWi  St,  Chioaff 
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Sale  wiU  be  held  Feb.  12th-13th,  1918 

Syracuse  Sale  Pavilion,  Syracuse,  New  York 

All  animals  over  six  months  of  age  will  be  tuberculin  tested  by 
State  Approved  Veterinarians. 

A  ^^roat  numl>er  of  .V.  R.  O.     Cows  bred  to  fine   bulls.     Many 
due  to  freshen  soon  after  sale  time. 

Fine  Cows      fine  Bulls    Fine  Young  Stock 

SALE  UNDER  MANAGEMENT  OF 

Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co.  Jnc. 

LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


'*Ker<M)r  Engines  ^B3^ 

rrsW-.J?wTsr-.nfp^-ri;    l  Save 

nIrtiS-Kw.iiK»tf»»ocBbl«.  Writ,  for  rry 
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>ITrt  UlOiNK  WORK* 
0.lrtM*_4««.,  KaMMCNT.  Ma. 


I  Save 

Yoo  $15 

to  $209 


REMOVAL  NOTICE  OF 

I.  N.  SIMON  &  SON  SEED  CO. 

The  BTowth  of  our  liuslnpwi  has  toroed  vis  to 
move  from  our  ol.l  location,  at  f.  ";;  ^>»"«„^^'i,h.'lV' 
npw  ami  largfT  Htore.    av  4.W  .Market  rtl..  at  Phlla- 

W shall  Ix-  Rlail  to  wolronie  our  cuslomiTS  at 
our  new  store.  ^      , ^ni_„       »    r.«a- 

Our  I'M s  catalog  In  rrady  for  maUlng.  A  pos- 
tal will  bring  you  a  copy 


Send  No  Money 

Fonct- shlpp«l  on  approv.il 

DIRECT   FROM     FACTORY 

Write  today  tor  prices. 

Standard  Supply  House 

42  WMt  Legan  StrMt 
N«Mm«III*,  IndtafM. 
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Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 
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PENNSYLVANIA    CROP    REPORT 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the 
Bi^reau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture makes  the  following  esti- 
mates from  the  reports  of  its  corres- 
pondents and   agents: 

Winter  Wheat.  —  Pennsylvania: 
The  acreage  sown  this  fall  is  5  per- 
cent more  than  the  estimated  acre- 
age sown  in  the  fall  of  1916.  equiv- 
alent to  an  increase  of  73,000  acres, 
the  indicated  total  acreage  sown  be- 
ing 1.530,000  acres,  compared  with 
1,457,000  acres  last  year. 

Condition  on  December  1  was  "s^ 
percent  of  nnrmal.  co.Tipare;!  with  HI 
a  year  ago  and  90  percent,  the  ten- 
year   average    condition    on    Dec.    1. 

Farmers  were  disposed  to  show  a 
much  larger  increase,  but  found  it 
impossible  due  to  the  shortage  of 
farm  labor  and  unfavorable  weather 
during  October,  in  many  parts  of  the 
state. 

The  low  condition  was  caused  bv 
late  seeding,  and  the  growth  has  been 
retarded  by  the  cold  weather  during 
the  latter  part  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber. 

Winter  Wheat.  —  United  States: 
The  acreage  sown  this  fall  was  42,- 
170,000  acres,  compared  with  40,- 
534.000  acres  planted  last  year. 

Condition  on  December  1  was  79.3 
percent    of    normal,    compared    with 

85.7  last  year  and  89. 3.  the  ten-year 
average    condition    on    December    1. 

Rye. — Pennsylvania:  Acreage  sown 
this  fall  283,000  acres,  compared  with 
280.000  acres  last  year. 

Condition  on  December  1  was  88 
percent  of  normal,  compared  with  89 
a  y€ar  ago  and  91  percent,  the  ten- 
year  average  on  December  1. 

The  growth  has  been  retarded  by 
late   seeding   and   cold    weather. 

Rye. — United  States:  The  acreage 
sewn  in  the  fall  of  1917  was  6.119,- 
000  acres,  compared  with  4,480,000 
acres  planted   last   year. 

Condition  on  December  1  was  84.1 
percent    of    normal,    compared    with 

88.8  last  year  and  92.2.  the  ten-year 
average  condition  on  December  1. — 
0.   L.   Morgan.   Fieul   Agent. 


the  South  and  Southwest  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5  to  $'..25  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  In  view  of  the  un- 
usually large  crop  of  1917  it  would 
seem  as  if  such  a  price  as  that  which 
has  been  mentioned  has  little  or  no 
justification.  Apparently  it  is  the 
result  of  a  reflex  action  on  the  pro- 
ducer of  this  seed  stock,  due  to  the 
high  prices  which  prevailed  during 
the  1917  planting  season. 

The  psychological  effect  of  tht 
high  prices  charged  for  seed  potatoes 
in  1917  is  a  difficult  one  to  overcome, 
and  seems  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  producer  or  holder  of  seed  stock 
to  ask  and  secure  a  much  higher 
price  for  his  holdings  than  is  justi- 
fied by  either  the  supply  or  the  de- 
n^on.i. — William  Stuart,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry. 


GARDEN  SEED  PROSPECTS 


THE  SEED  POTATO  SITUATION 

A    recent    telegraphic   inquiry   into 
the   seed   potato   situation,    with   ref- 
erence   to    the     available    stack?,    of 
varielies  suitable  for  the  truck  grow- 
ers of  the  South,  indicates  that  inere 
13   a    reasonably   good   supply    in    the 
hi'.n(?>   of   the   northern    seed   dealer?. 
At  the  si'.me  time  it   was  found   that 
the  ?:r,it.irr'i   seed  do:i:er  who  serves 
as   a    distributor  of   northern   grown 
seal  had  for  the  most  part  an  ample 
3upp''-   on    hand  or  in   sight   to   ineel 
the   requirements   of  the   growers   in 
his   territory.     It  would    seem   there- 
fore 'hat  so  far  as  the  supply  is  con- 
cernel  the  seed  situation  is  in  a  fair- 
ly  satisfactory   condition.      There   is. 
however,  another  feature  to  the  seed 
potato  situation    which   is  to  a   large 
extent  what  might  be  termed  an  un- 
natural and  artificial  condition.     The 
condition  to  which  we  refer  is  that  of 
the  price  which  the  southern  grower 
is    being    compelled    to    pay    for    his 
seed  stock.     The  prevailing  price  at 
the   present   time   for  Triumph   seed 
S'tock  in   Texas  and   other  points   in 


In  the  spring  of  1917  there  was 
an  unusual  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
seeds,  not  only  from  market  garden- 
ers and  other  commercial  growers  of 
vegetables,  hut  also  from  patriotic 
citizens  and  school  children  for  plant- 
ing small  areas  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction. It  was  necessary  to  modi- 
fy two  or  three  times  during  the  sea- 
son the  prices  quoted  in  retail  and 
wholesale  catalogs  early  in  the  sea- 
son as  the  seed  stocks  became  ex- 
hausted and  had  to  be  replenished. 
With  a  continuation  of  the  war,  it  is 
reasonable   to   predict    that   patriotic 

<•  ,  1  __...]..«(  $>^n  r\t\i  r>Tllv  iwill  fOn- 
lUOU        piUUUWuwi*        IA<J\,        w».-j  

tinue.  but  will  even  increase,  and 
with  the  experience  acquired  from 
the  past,  this  movement  will  be  of 
considerable  importance  in  increas- 
ing the  available  supplies  of  vege- 
tables during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1918. 

The  high  prices  of  all  staple  food 
crops,     together     with     shortage     of 
labor,    increased    cost    of    materials, 
fertilizers,   implements,  rent  of  land, 
and   other   fp.ctors   entering   into   the 
production    of   grain    and   seed   crops 
will  necessarily  make  vegetable  crops 
more    expensive.      Contract    growers 
of  seeds  are  finding  it  hard  to  place 
their  usual  acreage  with  small  grow- 
ers and  it  is  necessary  to  offer  much 
higher    prices    now    than     formterly. 
Taking  into  considor.Uion.  therefore, 
expenses  of  conducting  business,  un- 
usual probable  demand,  higher  prices 
of  contract  stocks,  and  probable  short- 
age   in   supplies   in   the   f:^ll   of   1918. 
it  nr  ••  be  that  a  carry-over  of  present 
stocks   may  be  profitable. 

General  reports  indicate  that  con- 
tract conditions  for  deliveries  for 
the  fall  of  1918  are  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory shape.  Before  the  war  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  garden  beet, 
mangel,  cabbage,  radish,  spinach  and 
turnip  seed  used  in  this  country  v.-as 
produced  is  Europe.  In  addition  to 
these  kinds  of  seed  a  large  percentage 
of  carrot,  celery,  onion,  parsley  and 
parsnip  seed  usually  has  been  im- 
ported each  yenr.  Abnormal  labor 
and  other  economic  conditions  in 
Europe,  resulting  from  the  war.  and 
the  lack  of  ships  and  uncertainties 
of  ocean  transportation  have  virtu- 
ally reduced  or  shut  off  any  seed 
supplies  that  might  be  available  from 
Europe.  This  condition  of  affairs 
naturally    has    tended    to    stimulate 


seed  production  in   this  country. 

California,  which  has  been  a  large 
producer  of  many  garden  seeds,  is 
finding  labor  conditions,  rent  of  land 
and  other  influences  of  such  nature 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  in- 
crease areas  for  production,  and  most 
California  growers  who  were  con- 
tracting two  or  three  months  ago 
have  withdrawn  prices  and  are  re- 
fusing to  take  any  more  contracts. 
Pejfs  and  beans,  which  are  abnormal- 
ly high,  are  contracted  mainly  in  the 
more  northern  States  of  the  far  We^^t. 
and  New  York,  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin. 

In  many  sections  growers  are  able 
to  contract  only  a  minimum  acreage 
of  peas  and  beans  because  farmers 
are  receiving  such  high  prices  for 
growing  the  commercial  food  sorts. 
Many  thousand  acres  of  high  price  1 
peas  and  beans  were  put  out  on 
contract  last  year  which  did  not  yield 
their  stock  seed  back  to  the  con- 
tract growers.  Seed  sweet  corn  sup- 
plies possibly  are  in  the  worst  con- 
dition that  has  ever  existed  in  this 
country  and  available  stocks  for 
planting  commercially  are  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain.  Many  other  un- 
favorable conditions  exist  in  centers 
which  produce  other  crops. — Seed 
Reporter. 


tion  in  Sweden  states  that  the  aver- 
age wool  clip  per  sheep  is  3.3  pounds. 
The  owners  are  allowed  to  keep  only 
2.2  pounds  from  their  entire  clip  for 
each  member  of  the  family.  The  re- 
mainder must  be  delivered  to  the 
government. 

Record  Crop  Values  for  U.  S. 

Values  of  1917  crops  in  the  United 
States  based  on  prices  paid  farmers 
have  exceeded  all  previous  figures. 
Final  reports  also  show  that  the  fol- 
lowing crops  have  established  new 
high  productijn  records;  corn.  oats. 
rye,  white  potatoes,  tobacco,  sweet 
potatoes,   beans   and   onions. 

Because  of  the  abundance  of  the 
foregoing  products,  especially  corn, 
potatoes,  beans  and  onions,  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration  is  urging 
their  liberal  use.  An  important  part 
of  its  activities  is  to  keep  the  public 
fully  informed  of  the  amount  of  food- 
stuffs in  the  country. 


SEED  CORN  SITUATION 


FOOD   CONDITIONS   THE   WORLD 
OVER 


Australian  Wheat  Prices 

Due  chiefly  to  a  shortage  of  labor 
at  seeding  time,  the  new  wheat  crop 
in  South  Australia  is  estimated  at 
26,000.000  bushels  as  compared  with 
last  year's  crop  of  43.000,000  bushe's. 
Harvesting  of  the  new  crop  has  al- 
ready  commenced. 

Official    reports    received     by    th.? 
United    States    Food    Administration 
show     120,000.000    bushels    of    Aus- 
tralia's   wheat    still    in    reserve    but 
much    is   liah'e   to    d;'mage    from    im- 
proper  storage    nor    can    it    be    mar- 
keted   in    Europe   becau.=e  of   the   in- 
sufficient   ships    and    the    great    dis- 
tance.     This   condition   prevailing   in 
one    of    the    world's    most    important 
wheat-growing     countries     increases 
the     responsibility     of     the     United 
States   for   producing   a   large   wheat 
crop  this  year. 
Depressing  Russian  Crop  Report 
Discouraged     by     low     prices     and 
government     action     on     last     year's 
crops.   Russian  farmers  have  reduced 
their  activity  toward  food  production. 
The    acreage    is    less    than    1  st    year 
and    crop    conditions    are    classed   as 
unfavorable. 

French  Potato  Prices 
Scarcity  of  food  in  France  has  re- 
sulted in  advanced  prices  for  potatoes 
beginning  .January  1,  1918,  and  con- 
tinuing to  the  next  harvest.  Prices 
to  growers  range  from  $2.87  per  100 
pounds,  for  the  fourth  quality,  to 
$4.76    per    100    pounds    for    the    best 

quality. 

Wholesale  dealers  are  allowed  a 
profit  of  92  cents  and  retailers  a 
profit  of  $1.84  per  100  pounds  of 
potatoes.  Before  the  war  the  total 
retail  price  paid  by  consumers  ranged 
from  $1.56  to  $2.60  per  100  pounds. 

Swedish  Control  of  Wool 
An  oflRcial  report  on  wool  produc- 


Reports    from    agricultural    exten- 
sion   men    in    twelve    states    further 
emphasize  the  seriousness  of  the  seed 
corn  situation,  that  was  pointed  out 
in  the  December  1   issue  of  the  ?eed 
Reporter.     In  general  the  reports  in- 
dicate  that    early    frosts    in    Septem- 
ber  and   freezes   in  October  resulted 
in  much  immature  corn  and  later  cold 
weather  interfered   with  proper  dry- 
ing and   storage.      Shortage  of   labor 
also  contributed  to  lessen  the  supply 
of  seed  com.  because  much  corn  had 
to    be    left    in    the    fields    until    cold 
weather.      In    some   state.-    seed    corn 
selection  and  inspection,  germination 
tests   and   special    storage   have   been 
instituted   by  the  agricultural   exten- 
sion  forces   in   co-oper:it'on   with   the 
school    authorities,    councils    of    de- 
fense,  commercial    organizations  and 
seedmen,    and    every    effort    is    being 
made  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  seed 
corn  needeJ  in  each  county  and  save 
every   available   bushel   of  corn   that 
is    suitable    for    seed    purposes.       In 
spite    of    all    the    efforts    that    have 
been     made     and     are     being     made, 
several    of    the    extension     men     are 
much    alarmed    at    the   situation    and 
fear   that    there    is    certain    to    be    a 
great  shortage  of  seed  corn  at  plant- 
ing time. 


PRICES  OF  CORN  AND  HOGS  DUR- 
ING CIVIL  WAR 

Since  the  food  administration  has 
decided  that  the  ratio  of  corn  to  hogs 
shall  be  13  to  1.  or  in  other  words 
the  price  of  100  pounds  of  hogs,  live 
weight,  shall  equal  the  orice  of  13 
bushels  of  shelled  corn,  it  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  prices  of  each — 
and  the  rat'o — for  the  period  of  the 
(Mvil  War,  when  no  prices  were  set. 


Av.  prico  \\  vr\cr 
Year            f>f  Corn,  per  1)U.    of  Hops  perrwt.       Riitlii 

1861 $  .26  $4.00  14.1 

1862 277  2.78  10. 

1S63 453  3.20      7.7 

1864 1.06  8.06      7.6 

1865 63  10.50  17. 

1866 43  9.24  22. 


lECKlIXTUkhS 


The  Voice  of  the  People 

This  department  is  reserred  forr  UM  of  •ar  read«n  U  diMmm  probleiM 
•ad  maUew  of  general  farm  interest.  Write  your  Tiews  and  comwenU 
briefly  on  any  questioD  of  social,  ecoaomic  or  edurational  importanre  and 
thia  ahare  them  with  other*.  Such  artlele.  should  not  exceed  2no  or  300 
word*.  Publieation  of  such  articloa  does  not  signify  editorial  endorsement 
11     or  afrreement. 
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MBIIltHmnilMMMIH 


WHO  ARE  FARMERS'  FRIENDS? 


It  It  WorA  %c  per  day 

to  you  to  have  an  unlimited  itupply  ol 
pure  water  unywbwe  In  your  home.' 

Neptune   WaUr    Supply  System 

Furnish  water  for  the  Bathroom — Kitchen 
— Laundry — Hara.etc,  at  a  low  operatlr- 
coet    -Rive  etrirlent    Are  prutecUoa    ai 
reduce  your  rtak. 

Can  be  fumlHhed  for  deep,  shallow  or  ' 
artesian  welU  and  for   band,  eleotrlo    or 
gaaollne  engine  power. 

•     Mr.   Farmer  here  Is  your    opportunity 
:  to  modemlie  your  farm  and  home. 

tVrite  today  for  bookiM  No.  42 

"  -''^  rcfc  Sf90S.  Gx 

Plumbtnft  &  Hratlnft  Suppliea 

DISPLAY  ROOMS 

44  to  50  N.  5th  Street 

506  Arch  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  Rough  Counf  ry  Roads 

What  more  could  you  ask  for  than  a  dependable 
Tli«  that  win  trarel  a  rough,  frosen   road   with 
caae — ntus  your  confl<leoee  that  It  will   hoWl  up. 
OURDOtTBLK  TREA  n  T IRK-I  contain  t  wire  as 

much  fabric  ae  any  single  Ore,  and  «*,  Pnn"^*"[f 
oroof  They're  built  for  wear— cost  little— are 
^aranteed— and  wlU  meaMU«  up  to  any  test  you 
rol^t  Kive  them. 


The  following  are  the  little  prices  of 
'  our  miaranteed  tires : 


Rises 
30x3 

32x3 )( 

»3x4 

34x4 


Price 
SA.90 
f7.50 
tS  SO 
flOflO 
SIO  50 


sises 
36x4 
34X4H 

3te4H 
3«x4H 

37x4'i 


Sixes 
30x3 
30x3  >, 
32x3  S 
33x4 
34x4 


We  win  retread  your  olil  tires  by  our 
imnroved  oroee«  and  guarantee  them 
nt  the  following  prices 


Price 

SHOO 
«ioo 

S12.00 
S13.00 
$13.50 


Price 
S5  50 
96  00 
S7.00 
S8.60 
S8.50 


Sixes 
30x4 
34x4i4 
3Sx4^ 

36x4>i 
37x4H 


Price 
$8.50 
$8.5U 
$0.U0 
S9  00 
$1000 


Ada  $1.00  to  the  nbo**  for  Non-Skld  Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  for  daM<riptict    ho^let  and  price  IM. 


YOURTBMS 

with  •  KRAMER  ROTARY  HARROW 


attached  to  your 
plow  you  can  diftc  and 
harrow  your  land  nt  the 
same  time  and  with  the 
■ame  work  sad  powrr  Ui»t 
you  U.1B  for  plowing.  Voo 
really  'lo  thrre  op.»»»l«>i'»  '» 
f  !«•.  Time  Mwwd  in  planting 
aeason  ia  money  in  tb«  l>«nk. 
Write  to<Uy  for  foD 
daarnptMS. 

Kramer  Rotury  Harrow  Co. 

MortoB.       i>..Bt. «      niiaois 


"Winter  Slush  Wn't  Sop  Thru 


B 


<;ood  for  Yeur  Shoe,<  ;»nil  r.<x)1  for  Your  Heall!] 
lit>xo  IH  a  waterproofing  Uia  II*  just  as  heli.ful   j"  rsuor 
strops,  saddlen-.  etc  .  ;vs  t..    l>..otH  and   ^^'«:«      ';'*-^„l 
stick  to  nor  stjiln  nngeri.    hoiI   ilothes  nr  carpels,  no. 
oftwid   th.'  now.  If   yosr   (lc.»ler  Ua^n  t  llseii.l   hiK 

ImSi'  and  J.V^d  we  will  n-n  I  full   ..xe  l.ox   by    retun. 
mall  prepaid. 

GATES    MANUFACTURING    CO. 


18)1  EatI  I3lh  Street. 


ClfTcUnd.  Uhie. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

_  ;  _. A  Aa  .aaWMl^ltfa 


at  a  smaH  eoat  t>y  asinif  our  Atta^hjo 


Eaaily 

tool*    reqnireil. 


attarfwd.      No  ape^ 

V.ritc  tixlay  for  bar-  kubb  MUlli^ 

Siting  tba  SHAW  BicycOa  Motor  At- 
tachment.   HotorcToleB.  all  makee,  new 
and  seeond-haod.  Ia5  aaJ  op.         ' 
•HAW  IIAMUPACTURINO  C«. 
Dept.  2ZC«     OaleebMrs,  Kiw— »- 


CORNS 


and  Calluses 

removed  wtthia  5  <lii>»  l'>  iippIMng 


ABBOn   S    PLASTER 

Thill  .i.<  imoor    No    »ilvc.    IJmuI.1.    or    rltigH   to    iH.ttier 

postpaid     M'>:ify  rerunrted  If  yoi  ^re  no!  Hattsneil. 

ABBOTT  REMEDIES  CO. 
•Mil  aad  GIrard  Avenue.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


There  is  no  end  to  food  for  thought 
during  these  trying  times.  In  the 
December  8  issue  of  Penn-sylvania 
Farmer  I  see  an  editorial  entitled 
"Who    are   the   farmers'    friends?" 

Who  are  the  farmer's  friends?  Why 
they  are  the  labor  unions  when  they 
can  use  the  farmer  for  their  own  pur- 
poses.     They  are   the   manufacturers 
when    the    manufacturers    need    hhn 
for  personal  use.     The  farmer  is  the 
politician's    friend    thru    every    cam- 
paign   until    election    is  over,    and    a 
darned  old  hayseed  the  day  after  and 
until    ajiother    campaign    ia    waxing 
warm.      The  farmer  is  the   friend  ot 
our   government   just   now.    provided 
he  will  agree  to  raii?e  sufficient   food 
products  to  feed  our  people,  our  sol- 
diers, and  our  allies,  at  government- 
fixed  prices,   and   do   it   without   help 
to  perform  the  labor,  or  pay  govern- 
ment  fixed    prices   for   his   help,    war 
prices  for  fertilizers,  and  everything 
else  he  has  tn   buy;    in   other  words. 
farm  at  a  loss  and  be  patriotic.     The 
farmer  has  been  exploited  ever  since 
business  of  all  kinds,   and  labor  loo. 
has    been    organized. 

Who  are  the  farmer's  friends?  He 
has  no  business  friends.     The  fact  is 
he  is  not  a  friend  to  himself  from  a 
broad  point  of  view.     Take  any  com- 
munity that  you  will  where  ten  or  a 
dozen    farmers   dwell.      I   think    it   is 
safe  to  say   not  half   of   them   would 
pull     together     on     any     subject     or 
proposition.    They  meet  in  the  black- 
smith shop  or  general  store  and  dis- 
cuss any  and  all  problems  of  the  day. 
Each   one   \\c\^  his   own  solution    and 
the   only    correct    one.      Great    ques- 
tions are  discii.ssed  and  settled  at  one 
sitting.      Nations    are    made    or    lost 
in   a  d;ty. 

The  farmer  has  been  alone  so  long 
that  this  attitude  is  forced  upcn  him. 
It  has  beconifi  a  part  of  him.     H«  hus 
been  fleeced  so  often,  so  rh  »roly  and 
so  syatematlcaP-y  that    he   i=   like   the 
dog    hunting    for    sonir'hing    to    eat. 
All  he  can  And  is  a  bone,  but  he  must 
be    content     with    that,    because    'ois 
business,    labor    unions,    the    iiiiddle- 
men.    to    say    nothing   of    politicians, 
all  had  a  meal  from  that  bone  before 
the  poor  dog  found  it.     Having  been 
used    by    all    other    organized    indus- 
tries as  a  nieiins  to  a  scltish  end.  can 
any  onp  blame  the  farmer  for  being 
pessimistic? 

Which  one  of  these  organizations, 
labor    or    manufacturers,    should    the 
f;irmer  take  a.s  his  ally?     As  a  farm 
i  er.   T   say   neither  one.      The   farmers 
are  not   organized   sufficiently   .strong 
to  hold   their  o^vll    whf»n   allied   wi»h 
any    strong    organiz.'f ion.      It    woul^l 
be  like  holding  a  few  sh.ires  of  stock 
in   a  billion   dolHr  corporation.      Big 
tish  aUv:i-s  eat  the  little  ones.      Both 
Mr    r'nrhot    and    Mr.    Martin,    in   ar 
t!c]es   in   Pennsylvania   Fanner,   show 
the  inadvlsablHty  of  joining  the  op- 
ponents to  the'r  argument.',  and  h'»th 
give  facts;  rei-^'in"  s-ifncfently  strons 
'n    tell    any    thinking    farmer    to    let 

both   alone 

Mr.  Plnchot  make"  one  very  ein- 
j  phatic  statfrvpnt  anl  rphf^ir.-ses  it. 
too.  He  s.iys  the  fanner  is  a  wage 
eirner.  not  n  capit.illst.  What  he 
re-e^rei*  i«  wniseA.  n^it  1ntfre««t  on  his 
Investment.      If    that    statement    be 


true,  every  farmer  ha<l  better  sell 
out  and  place  his  capital  where  it 
will  earn  a  legitimate  interest.  Why 
is  not  capital  invested  in  a  farm  and 
farm  equipment  as  much  entitled  to 
legitimate  earnings  as  the  same 
money  invested  at  a  prescribed  rate 
of  interest? 

Mr      Pinchot     says     the     time     is 
ripe  f.ir  this  alliance  between   farm- 
ers  and  labor  unions.     That   may  be 
true  but   conditions   among   the   real 
tillers  of  the  soil  are  not  ripe.     The 
farmer   is    not    sufficiently    organized 
to  amount    to   anything   when    allied 
with  any  already  strong  organization, 
except  as  a  benefit  to  that  organiza- 
tion.    Furthermore.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  such   alliances  as  suggested,   even 
tho    the    farmers    were    organized    in 
mas<?.    because    the    political     power 
vested    in    so    large    an    organization 
would   very  soon  cause   it   to  become 
corrupt,   as  other  organizations   now 
existing   have   already   liecome. 

So    far    as    an    alliance    with    the 
labor   unions   are  concerned,    that   is 
the  last  one  to  be  considered  by  the 
farmer.      If   there  is   any  alliance  to 
be    formed    between    the    farmer   and 
any  oiher  body  of  citizens,  it  should 
be  between  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
sumer.     The  farmer  needs  a   market 
for  his  produce  at  better  than  a  thir- 
ty-flve-cent  dollar,  and  the  consumer 
needs   food   at   less    than   a  two-hun- 
dred-cent   dollar.      With    a   union    of 
these  two  forces  now  as  widely  separ- 
ated   by    barbed    wire   entanglements  I 
and  breastworks  built  by  speculators  j 
and     middlemen,      the     obstnictions  j 
might  be  cleared  and  a  broad  avenue 
made   direct   from   one   to   the   other. 
In    order    to    accomplish    this    there 
must  l>e   organization  on  both  sides. 
When   will   it  come? 

There  is  no  need  of  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  that  new  era  when 
Democracy  shali  prevail.  God  helps 
him  who  helps  himself.  There  ha.< 
been  too  much  waiting  already.  We 
are  nearly  smother^- 1  from  being  the 
underdog  so  long.  With  ten  millions 
of  farmers  and  f -rmers'  sons — not 
counting  wives  and  daughters — or- 
ganized in  one  unit,  we  will  not  need 
any  alliances. — C.  C  Hul.sart,  Mon- 
mouth Co.,  N.  J. 


The 

NEW -IDEA 

PipelessFurA<\ce 


This  wonderful  f urn»ce  co»t«  little 
more  than  one  good  stove.  It  » 
easy  and  economical  to  instalL  It 
will  send  warmth  to  every  nook  and 
corner  of  your  home — even  on  the 
coldest  days.  You  can  be  rid  o*  the 
fuss  and  bother  of  itveral  stoves 
and  have 

More  Heat  With 
Less  Fuel 

This  one  scientific  heater,  installed 
by  simply  cutting  one  hole  in  your 
floor,  floods  the  house  with  healthful 
heat.  No  coal  to  carry  up— no 
ashes  to  drag  out. 

Learn  all  about  this  great  heater  : 
What  many  users  in  coldest  clinriates 
say  abo  t  the  economy,  convenience 
and  comfort  it  brings.  Made  by 
manufacturers  of  over  a  quarter 
century  experience. 
Wc  give  expert  Heating  Advice  Ab- 
solutely Free. 

Send  for*Free  Catalog  today. 

Utica  Hnter  Co. 

Box  80,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Good  A  gen's  Wanted. 

The  east  of  this 
heater  is  practically 
all  you  pay.  Only 
one  hole  in  the  floor 
to  cut.  Does  not 
take  cold  air  from 
cellar.  No  cold  air 
flues  to  build— rm 
extras. 


r'j'^'-^ 


■  "^.jT 


CONSISTENCY  A  JEWEL 

When  we  hear  a  man  stand  before 
an  audience  of  intelligent  people  and. 
with  stump-orator  gush,  proclaim  the 
great  glory  of  war  and  the  immediate 
need  for  the  toil-worn  farmer  to  sur- 
render his  last  son  to  military  camps 
and    to   supinely    ;:crcpt    city   help   on 
his    farm-  men    who    do    not    recog- 
nize   the    difference    between    a    t-A-..- 
row    cultivator    and    a    reaper,    or    a 
Perk^hiro   and   an    Arrshire.    wp   mar- 
vel at   th.'  ignorani  p  that   prev.iils  as 
to  the  business  of  the  fanner.     Then 
this  same  magi  proclaims  for  conser- 
vation    of    food     from     the    housetop 
and  then  proceds  t:)  the  hotel  dinins 
table  and  orders  enough  meat  for  two 
iren     while    he    calmly    scoops    five 
spoonfuls    of    sugar    into    his    coffee. 
When    this    table    is    cleared,    a    large 
residue   of   the   meat   ordered   goes   to 
the  Rarhnge  barrel   and   a  large  part 
of   the   sugar  in    the  cup   goes  to   the 
dish   water.      "Consistency   Thou   Art 
a    Jewel."— D.    H.   Watts. 


PREPARE! 

If  100  lbs.  of  Nitrate  were  put 

jOn  every  acre  of  Wheat  in 

United  States,  our  Wheat  Crop 

wouldbeincreased300,000,000 

bushels. 

Why  not  use  100  lbs.  on  yottr 
acre  and  help  feed  our  armies? 

fbr  eorrtct  information  on  Wheat 
and  ether  crops,  address 

WILUAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  MadiM>n  Avenoe.  New  York 


Fam.  Gaf4«  mJ  Oickwd  TMb 

A^nrw  the  fKrniar'abic  qoaatiooa: 
—  — »Hn  l««8  ex- 


How  e«n  I  irrow  crojM  « 
niMi  aod  labor  T    How  can  I 
t»ocj  fruit  at  low  cmt  T    !%• 

IRON  AGE  f^/J^'r 


(borixontal   soli 


the  ■Braying 
r  fai 

._   »ny    w 

cart    or  aied.    Baiiabla    caay- 


probtem  for  tba  basy  farmer. 
Can   be   used   in   anj- 


wavon. 


Barrrl  Fprmy»r 


workintr  pump  placed  outmJt 
the  barrel — prerenta  rustinil- 
all  part3  easy  to  reach.  H'O  to 
125  pounds  pressure  with  two 
aozzlea.  Wand  100 gallon  ■'izei. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  sprny 
•rs.  Writs  today  for  our  free 
booklet. 


BateinaBMTsCo.,B«t  76E,CrwK>A,!I.J. 


Beacon 
Lamp 


CREE 


Lioltta  Your  Home  Like  Day. 

too    e»ndl«    Wtt^mr    lnm»mOmtmni 

Tmra  w»i  te  Un».'   from  (kerosene)  coi) 
oii        Boats    either    ttnm  or   electnci .  • . 

COSTS  ONLY  t  CENt  F©R  «  BOIR 

We  wantoni-  ijers'^n  in  csrti  loen.  f  i 
whom    »e   can   rofer  now   <YV,'-",r7 
Tnlt.'  a.iviintnire  of  our  Spt;""' Ol^iiy, 
aerure  a  Beacon  Lamp   FR»K._  *»ru« 
to<lay     AGENTS  WAKTEU. 

swriY'c*..  SS P!«itBMt-K'UM«aty.ito 


FARM  WAGONS 

Hic^  or  low  wh— hi 

•teel  or  wood    w«ti 

or  narrow  iir»-. 

Waca*>  parts  of   %fi 

ktadi.     Wheeti  lo  ti* 

•  D7  rvaalng  ■••• 

ikcAi        ■        —  -- 

esit 
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TennsytVania  farmer 


Household 


WHAT  WILL  BE  WORN 


Most  of  us  will  wear  what  we  have, 
but  we  \<n^\  want  to  do  a  'Itile  re- 
modeling perhaps,  and  lUejc  fore- 
casts ill  the  Ehops  may  bo  a  guide. 

Three-quarter  and  full  length 
coats  are  to  be  worn  for  spring, 
made  of  silk  or  serge.  Collars  but- 
ton close  about  the  throat. 

Closf  fitting  hats  promise  to  be  the 
mo«t  popular.  Oil  cloth  hats  are  in 
evidence  in  spring  promises  in  the 
'millinery  establishments;  the  shapes 
are  slightly  mushroom  or  helmet- 
like. They  will  be  good  rainy-day 
hats. 

Substantial  outdoor  costitmes  are 
made  of  brown  corduroy.  The  coats 
are  much  like  a  riding  coat,  and  the 
Scotch  caps  to  go  with  these  suits 
are  very  jaunty.  This  material  is 
practical  for  the  woman  who  must 
do  outside  work  as  it  will  not  soil, 
or  if  it  does,  will  launder  like  a  piece 
of  muslin.  But  it  must  not  be 
ironed. 

Knitting  bags  are  also  made  of 
corduroy,  and  lined  with  bright 
colors.  Knitting  bags,  made  of  p. 
red  cross  of  ribbon  12  inches  at  fhe 
extremes,  are  the  newest  ideas.  The 
top  part  is  used  to  carry  it  with,  ond 
is  not  closed,  while  the  small  ball 
slips  down  into  the  lowest  section. 

On  account  of  shortage  of  wool, 
silk  will  be  the  principal  fabric  for 
the  spring  suits  and  gowns,  and  it 
will   come  chiefly   in    dark    tones. 

Some  blouses  are  made  to  fasten 
in  the  back.  Collars  also  fasten  in 
the  back,  and  are  shaped  the  «iune 
in  front  as  back,  and  fasten  on  the 
shoulder.     Jabots  are  used  with  coats 

allU    sUlto.        iJcaih">-''    "'^     ...•••'o         -■. 

hard  to  introduce  high  collars,  and 
this  is  one  way  in  which  they  have 
been  accepted.  —  Esther  A.  Cosse, 
Passaic  Co.,  N.   J. 


cannot  teach  such  women,  but  this 
girl  was  perfectly  frank  with  herself 
and  her  profession. 

Many  of  these  advisers  come  out 
and  tell  the  farm  women  that  they 
must  can  and  can  and  can.  when  the 
farm  woman  has  more  than  she  can 
do  now,  and  has  had  the  added  duties 
this  year  of  having  to  help  much 
with  the  outside  work.  There  is 
need  of  canning  such  materials  as 
cannot  be  saved  in  other  forms,  but 
we  must  use  good  sense  in  the  use 
of  our  time  and  materials.  The  farm- 
er eats  his  vegetables  in  their  season. 
In  the  winter  you  find  him  canning  at 
each  meal  such  vegetables  as  cabbage, 
turnips,  onions,  beets,  etc.,  and  in  the 
early  spring  his  carrots,  parsnfips,  sal- 
sify, etc.  To  my  mind  this-isithe  solu- 
tion of*a -more  simple  living,  less  work 
canning  and  the  more  sensible  way. 
Eat  the  vegetables  in  their  season  and 
eliminate  expense  and  work.  A  can- 
ning enthusiast  jtold  me  that  it  cost 
her  five  cents  to  can  a  pint  of  peas, 
and  bought  her  peas.  She  could  not 
have  figured  "any  cost  for  her  time  or 
her  jar  or  her  can  rubbers  or  fuel,  but 


gated  to  the  comraunitsy  shop  that 
makes  a  business  of  doing  commer- 
cial aewing.  A  huge  piie  of  sewing 
lays  between  many  f-  woman  and  ■\f 
hour's  recreation  thai  j.he  might  take 
with  her  husband  in  a  trip  to  the 
nearby  town.  That  same  pile  of 
sewing  has  kept  many  a  woman 
awake  far  into  the  night  and  robbed 
her  of  her  recreation  and  her  youth,, 
causing  her  to  woir  glasses  far  too 
old  tor  her  eyes  and  taking  a  day 
off,  now  and  thf;n.  with  a  sick  head- 
a.  he. 

1  bought  my  eight-year-old  daugh- 
ter's gingham  school  dresses  last 
summer  and  not  at  a  sale  either,  for 
$1  each,  and  they  were  as  tasty  as 
you  would  care  to  eee  and  made  very 
well.  I  always  go  over  the  bottons 
and  buttonholes  when  the  garments 
are  new.  This  work,  together  with 
the  regular  sewing,  mending,  patch- 
ing, darning,  and  odd  jobs,  together 
with  Q  little  fancy  work  that  is  so 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the  happy 
woman,  are  sufficient  for  the  ordin- 
ary woman   to  do. 

Sound  theory  is  !he  basis  of  all  of 
our  work.  A  knowledge  of  it  is 
essential  to  doing  our  work  well. 
But  if  it  Is  sound  theory  it  will  make 
our  work  easier  and  better  rather 
than  add  to  our  dntie"^.  Let  your 
good  common  sense  govern  you  and 
look  first  *o  the  advice  that  is  going 
to  make  you  less  work  and  that  done 
more  economicany  to  your  strength 
thnn  ever  before.  —  Mrs.  Eugenia 
Benn. 


Apple-Raisin  Tarts.  —  Wash  and 
soak  1  cup  seedless  raisins  over  night 
simmer  in  same  water  for  an  hour; 
add  1  quart  peeled  quartered  apples 
and  \  cup  white  syrup;  simmer  to- 
gether until  done;  fill  tart  shells. — 
U.  S.  D.  A. 


.Tian'ifar^J»2*;WW' 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  PATTERNS 


Be  sure  to  give  the  flguret  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  correct  filling  of  your  orders 
unless  Ton  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measare 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measurp 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  pattern.<! 
Address  Pennsylvania  Parmer,  261-63  South 
Third    Street.    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


For  Young  Girls 


2302. — Pretty  Frock. — This  de- 
sign in  serge  with  white  pique,  or 
faille  for  the  collar  trimming,  will 
make  a  smart  dress  for  school  or  gen- 
eral wear.  The  model  is  also  good 
ft  wash  materials.  Pattern  is  in  4 
sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Size  10 
requires  43  yards  of  36-iBch  ma- 
terial.    Price,  10  cents. 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  TARTS 


COMMON   SENSE   IN   HOUSEHOLD 
METHODS 


Weigh  Results  in  Labor  and  Cost 

Common  sense  demands  fhat  we  do 
not  lose  our  heads  to  the  theoretical 
in  managing  our  farm  homes.  Just 
enough  theory  is  all  right,  but  when 
we  get  to  putting  this  ahead  of  our 
common  sense  it  is  sure  to  bring  us 
disaster.  I  have  never  seen  so  much 
of  the  theoretical  urged  upon  the 
farmers  as  at  this  time.  I  want  to 
give  a  timely  word  of  warning. 

I  know  of  a  girl  who  was  called  to 
go  some  distance  into  the  country  to 
speak  to  a  group  of  rural  women.  She 
did  not  know  what  she  would  talk 
on  but  told  a  girl  friend  that  she 
thought  she  would  talk  on  bread 
making.  The  girl  advised  her  not  to 
talk  on  bread  making  because  she 
had  been  in  the  neighborhood  and 
she  knew  that  those  women  could 
teach  the  young  girl  how  to  make 
bread.  So  the  young  woman  went 
there  and  on  her  return  trip  frankly 
told  her  friend  that  there  was  noth- 
ing she  could  think  of  to  talk  about 
to  those  women.  They  had  a  won- 
•Jerful  dinner  and  everything  was 
cooked  better  than  she  could  cook 
Uer.self.  She  found  that  they  hid 
read  the  current  periodicals  and  dis- 
cussed subjects  that  she  was  not  fam- 
iliar with  herself.  She  mingled  with 
them  a  half-day  and  returned  to  her 
home,  having  learned  much  herself 
but  having  taught  very  little.  Many 
Of  these  girls  fail  to  admit  that  they 


Neat  Collar  and  Hat  Set 

it  certainly  would  not  do  to  tell  the 
farmer's  wife  that  should  could  do 
that  because  the  farmer's  wife  would 
know   better. 

We  must  subject  the  teachings 
being  brought  to  the  farm  home  to 
the  test  of  common  sense.  One  girl 
taught  the  farmers'  wives  to  make 
an  expensive  orange  marmalade  when 
they  knew  but  a  few  ways  to  utilize 
the  abundance  of  apples  that  were 
going  to  waste  in  their  cellars.  1 
found  one  teacher  teaching  a  class 
of  farm  girls  to  prepare  a  breakfast 
as  follows:  Remove  the  core  from  an 
apple,  bake  it,  and  fill  the  hole  with 
oat  flake  cereal  which  had  been 
cooked.  Make  some  corn  meal  mush, 
let  it  cool,  then  fry  in  crisco  three 
small  pieces  the  si?e  of  your  finger. 
Make  a  syrup  of  granulated  sugar 
and  water  and  pour  over  the  pieces 
and  serve  on  individual  platters.  In 
the  first  place,  the  farm  woman  ha.s 
to  arise  much  earlier  than  she  wants 
to  get  the  ordinary  breakfast  and 
she  surely  would  not  go  to  bed  at 
all  with  all  of  that  fussing.  In  the 
second  place,  that  teacher  would  have 
been  fulfilling  her  mission  much  l)et- 
tor  if  she  had  taught  them  in  al»'.>ut 
three  cooking  lessons  the  proper  way 
to  cook  and  eat  oat  flake  and  the 
value  of  this  cereal  in  the  well-bal- 
apced  ration. 

We  find  the  same  extreme  in  the 
family  sewing.  The  real  helper  to 
the  farm  woman  is  the  one  that  has 
worked  as  she  has  had  to  work  and 
can  go  out  and  tell  her  how  to  re- 
lieve herself,  economically,  of  any  or 
many  of  her  arduous  duties.  If  a 
farm  woman  has  not  too  much  to  do 
and  likes  sewing,  she  may  do  it  prof- 
itably, but  I  prophecy  the  day  when 
the   sewing    machines    will    be   rele- 


Wheatless  and  part  wheat  pastries 
are  here  offered  to  patriotic  house- 
wives. Line  tart  tins  or  muffin  tins 
with  one  of  the  following  pastries 
rolled    thin.      Bake   before    filling. 

War  Pastry  No.  1. — Combine  as 
for  other  pastry  the  toliowing  ingre- 
dient.', adding  enough  w:iter  for  a 
stiff  dough:  2  cup.s  barley  fiour,  ', 
teaspoon  salt.  V'l  cup  vegetable  fat, 
?.  teaspoon  baking  powder. 

War  Pastry  No.  2. — Combine  the 
following  ingrediouLs,  using  enough 
liquid  to  make  a  dough  that  can  be 
rolled  thin:  3  cup  cornmeal.  A  cup 
wheat  fiour.  ].  teaspoon  .salt.  1  table- 
spoon fat,  3  lablespoou.s  milk.  Bake 
in  quick  oven. 

War  Pastry  No.  3. — Scald  2  cups 
finely  ground  oatmeal  with  1  cup 
boiling  water;    add  1   teaspoon  vege- 

Tart  shells  made  by  any  of  the 
above  recipes  iiriy  be  filled  with  pre- 
serves, honey  or  custard,  and  varied 
bv  adding  meringues  or  a  bit  of 
whipped  cream.  Sprinkle  top  with 
chopped  nuts  or  candied  orange  peel. 

Orange  Tan s. ---When  company  is 
coming  try  these  tarts:  (Ingred- 
ients): 1  cup  boiling  water,  4  table- 
spoons cornstarch.  I  large  juicy 
orange.  -::  cup  white  corn  syrup.  1 
teapp'n  n  lp:nnn  juice.  3  egg.^.  Rub 
the  cornstarch  smooth  with  a  little 
cold  water,  add  the  boiling  waler, 
cook  five  minutes;  add  the  pulp  and 
part  of  the  grated  rind  of  the  orange, 
the  syrup  and  the  lemon  juico;  boat 
thoroly  and  pour  .slowly  on  the  beat- 
en yolks  of  the  eggs;  beat  well:  pour 
into  tart  shells:  cover  with  meringue 
made  from  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
and  flavored  with  lemon  juice;  sprin- 
kle with  grated  lemon  peel;  brown 
in    oven:    serve    cold. 

Daisy  Tarts.  —  Daisy  tarts  will 
jiloase  the  children.  Seed  and  mix 
I  cup  each  raisins  and  dates;  put 
fruit  thru  food  chopper;  fill  tart 
shells.  F'orm  daisy  with  a  center  of 
yellow  preserves  or  candied  orange 
table  fat;  roll  very  thiu;  bake  In 
quick  oven. 


2314. — Practical  Bloomer  Suit.  — 
In  these  days  of  physical  training,  a 
suit  of  this  kind  is  most  appropriate. 
A  skirt  may  be  attached  for  ordinary 
wear,  which  can  be  slipped  off  easily 
when  required.  Serge,  drill,  khaki, 
gingham,  gabardine,  flannel  and 
cashmere  are  good  materials  for  this 
model.  Pattern  is  in  5  sizes:  4,  6, 
8,  10  and  12  years.  Size  12  requires 
4  yards  of  44-inch  material.  Price, 
10   cents. 

Interesting  for  Ladies 

2303.  Waist;  2299,  Skirt. — Smart 
"Best"  Dress. — Navy  blue  serge  and 
black  satin  could  be  nicely  combined 
for  this  style.  It  is  also  good  for 
plaid  and  mixed  suiting.  The  waist 
is  one  of  the  popular  "tie  on"  models. 
The  skirt  is  straight  and  plaited.  The 
waist  pattern  in  cut  in  6  sizes:  34, 
36.  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches,  bust 
measure.  The  skirt  in  6  sizes:  22, 
24.  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist 
measure.  It  will  require  &\  yards  of 
4  4-inch  material  for  the  entire  dress. 
The  skirt  measures  about  3%  yards 
at  the  foot,  with  plaits  drawn  out. 
This  illustration  calls  for  two  separ- 
ate patterns,  which  will  be  mailed 
on  receipt  of  10  cents  for  each  pat- 
tern. 


2307. — New  Collars. — These  styles 
are  very  attractive,  and  are  suitable 
for  silk,  crepe,  linen,  batiste,  velvet, 
satin  or  faille.  No.  1  is  especially 
good  for  satin  and  linen.  No.  2  will 
be  pretty  with  embroidery  in  white 
or  colors.  It  shows  the  new  square 
neck  outline.  No.  3  Is  good  for 
pique,  silk,  faille  or  linen.  Pattern 
includes  all  styles  illustrated.  It  is 
cut  in  3  sizes:  Small,  medium  and 
large.     Size  medium  requires  for  No. 

1.  1  yard  of  27-Inch  material;  for  No. 

2,  1  yard  of  36-Inch  material;  for  No. 
S.  i{  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price.  10  cents. 


Grange 


COUNTRY  TEACHERS 

In  seeking  the  underlying  reasons 
other  than  In  the  distribution  of 
wealth  for  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
1 1,000,000  city  children  of  school  age 
in  the  United  States  have  incompar- 
ably better  educational  advantages 
than  the  16,000,000  children  within 
the  same  age  limits  who  live  In  the 
rural  districts,  the  United  States 
bureau  of  education  has  placed  a 
major  share  of  the  blame  on  the  fact 
that  the  average  country  school 
teacher  is  young,  poorly  prepared,  in- 
experienced and  above  all,  nomadic; 
while  the  majority  of  the  city  teach- 
ers are  specially  trained  for  their 
work  and  remain  in  the  same  fleld 
fi>r  years  at  a  time. 

Having  uncovered  this  condition 
of  affairs,  the  bureau  has  taken  the 
view  that  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  gett'ng  the  right  kind  of 
teachers   to   the   country   and   of   In 


Will    be    the    next    big    educational 
movement   of   the   country. 


IMPROVING  RURAL  SCHOOLS 


I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
school  articles  published  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer,  and  if  our  editor  is  not 
already  tired  of  school  talk,  I  would 
like  to  tell  of  some  of  the  work  done 
In  Tioga  County    (Pa.)    schools. 

Several  years  ago,  our  county  sup- 
erintendent asked  each  teacher  to 
hold  at  least  one  social  or  entertain- 
ment during  the  year,  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  to  improve  the  schocl 
equipment.  The  teachers  nearly  all 
responded  by  holding  one  or  more 
socials.  These  were  of  different  sorts, 
box  parties,  ice  cream,  foot  and  post- 
card socials,  chicken,  pie,  and  vari- 
ety suppers.  When  ice  cream  was 
served,  it  was  purchased  from  a  res- 
taurant in  a  nearby  town.  At  the 
other  socials  the  supper  was  donated. 
Variety  suppers  were  usually  held  at 
the  school  house;  cake,  sandwiches, 
pickles,  salads  and  baked  beans  being 
served  on  paper  plates. 

At   the   foot   socials,    each    person 
paid  one  cent  per  inch  for  the  length 


A  Maryland  School  House— A  Live   Patrons'   Club   is   Held   Here. 


duclng  them  to  remain  there  lies  in 
the  building  of  a  "teacherage"  . 
s!:Ie  e;:ch  rural  schoolhouse  —  In 
providing,  in  other  words,  a  com- 
fortable home  for  the  secular  instruc- 
tor close  by  his  or  her  place  of  work, 
just  as  a  parsonage  Is  provided  for  the 
religious  instructor  near  his  church. 

The  movement  for  teacherages  in 
the  United  States  has  taken  hold 
most  firmly  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, where  it  has  been  pushed  indus- 
triously by  the  woman  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  Mrs. 
Josephine  Preston.  A  few  years  ago 
there  was  not  a  single  community- 
owned  teacher's  home  in  the  state. 
.\ow  there  are  108  cottages  for  teach- 
ers, and  their  number  is  steadily  be- 
ing increased.  The  state  education- 
al officials  have  had  prepared  plans 
for  a  standard  small  and  large  home, 
and  these  are  furnished  to  communi- 
ties at  a  nominal  cost  in  place  of  the 
usual  architect's  fee. 

Tho  the  teacherage  movement  has 
had  its  greatest  development  in 
V\'ashington,  it  has  not  been  confined 
to  that  state.  A  recent  survey  of  the 
field  by  the  United  States  bureau  of 
education  shows  one  or  .more  teach- 
ers' cottages  In  practically  every 
state  in  the  Union.  The  movement 
is  being  fostered  by  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Woman's  Clubs  of  the 
I  nlted  States,  and  It  Is  believed  by 
the  federal  educational  specialists 
that  the  conatruction  of  teacherages 


of  his  or  her  foot  and  refreshments 
were  free.  At  the  card  socials,  part- 
ners were  formed  for  the  evening 
by  matching  torn  post  cards.  Pop- 
corn, peanuts,  and  boxes  of  home- 
made candy  were  usually  sold. 

Nearly  all  the  people  were  very 
kind  in  helping.  The  money  was  used 
to  purchase  library  books,  framed 
copies  of  good  pictures,  maps, 
globes,  curtains,  and  flags.  The  flag 
was  the  first  thing  purchased  in  most 
of  the  schools,  and  when  the  war 
broke  out  we  were  able  "to  shjw  our 
colors".  The  flag  pole  was  usually 
donated  by  some  patron  of  the  school 
and  several  others  would  join  in  help- 
ing put  it  up.  In  some  cases  win- 
dow shades,  inside  paint,  and  varnish 
for  the  furniture  was  purchased,  but 
in  most  cases  -the  first  two  were  fur- 
nished  by   the  school   board. 

Musical  Instruments  were  also  pur- 
chased, several  belfrys  built  and  bells 
put  In.  The  school  board  usually  do- 
nated something  toward  building  the 
belfry.  Nearly  all  the  improvements 
made  helped  toward  bringing  the 
school  up  to  the  county  standard. 
Some  of  the  schools  in  our  district 
would  have  reached  this  standard 
last  year  but  the  out  buildings  and 
school  furniture  did  not  meet  the 
requirements.  This  condition  can  be 
remedied  only  by  the  school  board, 
but  patrons  can  help  by  joining  the 
teacher  In  a  united  effort  to  secure 
the  necessary  Improvements. — Mrs. 
Belle   Lawton,    Tioga   Co.,  Pa. 


AGAIN 

The  Farmer's  Opportunity 

Farmers  Obtained  Record  Prices  for  Produce  last  year.  Should 
do  so  Again  this  year. 

Farms  should  be  run  to  Capacity  and  Proper  Fertilizers  Liberally 
used. 

Use  MAPES  MANURES 

Their  Standard  Absolutely  Maintained  In  Field  and  State  Experi- 
ment  Stations. 

All  during  the  war  the  Mapes  Manures  were  made  and  are  being 
made  precisely  as  in  the  past,  under  pledge  to  supply  the  Phosphoric 
Acid  from  Animal  Bone  and  Guano,  made  available  without  acidity, 
no  Rock  or  Acid  Phosphate  used.  While  they  do  not  contain  as 
much  Potash  as  formerly,  they  do  hold  enough  to  greatly  aid  the 
present  crop  to  more  perfect  growth  and  development,  and  thus  in- 
sure the  balance  of  Its  necessary  Potash  being  taken  from  latent 
soil  supplies. 

Our  splendid  record  with  the  State  Experiment  Stations  of  1916 
again  maintained. 

We  give  below  the  average  of  all  the  Station  Analyses  which 
we  have  received  of  our  prominent  brands  for  1917. 

^1917   ANALYSES 

MAPES  POTATO 

PIms.  Acid 
Ammania        ATaiiabU        T«lal  Potash 

Average  of  Six  State  Station  Analyses . .    4.95       7.74       9.08        1.09 

Guarantee    4.50        8.  8.  1. 

GENERAL  SPECIAL 
Average  of  four  State  Station  Analyses.    7.29        6,22        9.04        1.64 

Guarantee    7.  6.  8.  1. 

TOBACCO   STARTER    IMPROVED 
Average  of  four  State  Station  Analyses.    5.23        6.14        8.33        1.12 

Guarantee    5.  6.  8.  1. 

CORN  MANURE 
Average  of  four  State  Station  Analyses.    3.24       7.67      10.74        1.07 

Guarantee    3.  8.  10.  1. 

TOP   DRESSER,   FULL    STRENGTH 
Average  of  two  State  Station  Analyses.  10.24        6.34        8.45        1.82 

Guarantee 10.  5.  8.  1. 

TOBACCO   MANURE 
Average  of  two  State  Station  Analyses.  12.12        6.34        8.45        1.82 

Guarantee    10.  ....        8.  1. 

We  are  equally  proud  of  the  results  in  the  fleld.  They  have  been 
most  excellent,  fully  substantiating  our  theory  as  to  the  advisability 
of  supplying  at  least  limited  Potash  to  aid  the  crop  to  make  a  start, 
and  so  enable  it  to  avail  Itself  to  the  utmost  of  the  latent  supplies 
of  Potash  in  the  soli. 

Order  at  once.  Under  this  year's  conditions  It  is  the  only  way 
to  be  sure  of  having  your  Fertilizer  when  you  want  it. 

The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 

Central  Building,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York  Branch,  239  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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WHEN  JACK  FROST  has  made  erazing 
a  thing  of  the  past;  when  snow  lies     « 
deep— that's  when  you   feel  the  need    and 
economy  of  a  Unadilla  Silo,  filled  to  the  roof. 

WHETHER  you  raise  milk  or  meat; 
cattle,  hogs  or  sheep.  Unadilla  Silos 
provide  a  cheap,  succulent,  healthy  milk  and 
meat  producing  food.  In  bleak  mid-winter 
when  grain  prices  soar,  but  when  prices  you 
get  are  also  highest— Unadilla  Silos  serve 
as  real  barn  pastures.    And  it's  a  Unadilla 


you  want.    Many  thousand  dairy  and  stock 
farmers  ha%e  found  it  their  best  paying  in- 
vestment.    Learn  why.     Send  for  Catalog, 
^cu  ».. ..     «t>edai«arfw-ord«r«ft«coant»  and  Agency  Offer. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co^  Box.'*  Unadilla.  N.Y..or  D« 


Moines.  Iowa 


#!&    Hinge-Boor  Silo 


Tha  on*  slle  f  ormlnc  a  parf  act  laddar.  steps  15  ins.  apart.  7-in.  clearance. 

Conv»nlanca  and  aaffaty  in  every-day  use— no  risk. 

Doers  always  In  placa  and  easy  to  operate— no  lost  doors. 

Lock  oporatad  by  ona  hand  closes  door  by  easy  sliding  pressure.    Any 

boy  or  girl  can  operate  the  Hinge-Door. 
Kaaps  ansllasa  part actly  next  to  the  door— no  spoilt  silage. 
Pravanta  fraazlns  in  winter  and  drying-out  in  summer. 
Will  not  sact  freeze  in.  bind  nor  stick.    Always  in  place  and  workable. 


I  mm 

■i,m\  itH|||!r.i: 

...ji  iimwi* 

ll'IIUi  ilHHIil'''* 


THE  MAN  WHO  CUMBS   THE  SILO  alwaijt  votes  for 
the  HinteDooT.    IT'S  SAFE  AND  EASY  TO  OPERATE. 


Send  for  circular.    Good  Agents  Wanted. 
LANSING  SILO  COMPANY,  LANSING,  MICH. 

fiiMill  Wo«<«  Br*s.  Sn»  a  Maovfactafing  Caawaay 


The  Guarantee  Spreader 


THE  OTJARANTKE  Frtl.Kr^  of  R.'iltlmore.fMary- 
land.  request  that  ymi  write  them  at  otioo  for  their  new 
catftlo"  ftnl8he<l  l>eatitlfully  and  llliistratwl.  deBcrlblnR 
THK  iG;UARANTEK  I.IMK  AND  FKRTII.IZF.R 
SPREADKR.  IT'S  FRKK  for  the  asking,  and  will 
save  you  SLSOO  If  you  are  Interested  In  a  good,  big 
strong.  Hftllsfaotory  and  durable  spreader  for  gpreadlng 
lime  In  any  form.  Brounil  llmcstoue.  commercial  fertll- 
lier  .  etr      WRITE  TODAY  t  » 

GUARANTEE   MANUFACTUftING  COMPANY  . 
Department  C-i  Baltimore.  Maryland 


Est.  1853     Capital  $600,000.00     Inc    1889 
HicHast  Prieaa  Paid  For 

RAW  FURS 

...     :._     «--    K*...    I    ;..•    •..a4     Bn^k 


on    Succtttsful    Trap  pin  K 

TRAUGOTT   SCHMIDT   &   SONS 

136  164  Monroe  Ave  Oatroit.  Mich 


(.or  ^ 


UfUsTanlf  our  Hide 


Fur 


and  make    them  into    Coats,  Robes, 
(iloves,  Mitta  and  Caps. 

Sylvania  Tanning  Co.,  Sylvania,  0. 


I        Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Markets 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  SALES 

The  Federal  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  announced  the  plan  for  sale 
and  distribution  of  the  100,000   tons 
of   nitrate   of  soda  for   fertilizer   use 
purchased  under  the  provisJon  in  the 
Food   Gonitrol    Act.      The   f.o.b.    price 
F.t  ports  will  be  $7  5.50  a  ton,  farmers 
paying  the  freight  charges  from   the 
port    of    arrival    and    the   state    fer- 
tilizer tag  fee.     In  each  county  wJiere 
there   is   a   couaty  ^agent    the   agents 
will   associate  with  themselves  three 
or  more  local  business   men   in   each 
community,    who   will   serve   without 
compensation,   to  assist   them   in    the 
sale  of  the  nitrate.     In  each  county 
where  there  is  no  county  agricultural 
agent  a  committee  of  three  or  more 
local  business  men  will  be  appointed. 
A    farmer    living    in    such    a    county 
who  desires  to  make  application  for 
nitrate  of  soda  should,  if  he  does  not 
know   the   address  of  the  local   com- 
mittee,   address    an    inquiry    to    the 
state    director    of    extension    for    his 
state.      The    ships    carrying    the    ni- 
trate   will    be    directed    to    the    most 
convenient    ports,   including  Charles- 
ton, Wilmington,  Savannah,  Norfolk, 
and       Baltimore.         Representatives, 
who  also  will  serve  without  compen- 
sation,  have  been  selected  to  handle 
the  shipments  at  these  places. 

Farmers  will  make  application  for 
nitrate  upon  blanks  furnished  by 
the  county  agents  or  the  local  com- 
mittees. Applications  must  be  signed 
and  returned  so  as  to  reach  the  coun- 
tv  agents  or  members  of  the  local 
committees  by  February  4.  As  the 
nitrates,  under  the  law,  can  be  sold 
only  for  cash,  the  farmer  will  be 
rpquired  to  deposit  the  money  cover- 
ing the  cost  of  the  nitrate  he  wishes 
with  the  local  bank,  association,  or 
individual  to  be  designated  by  the 
Department.  The  orders  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  Department,  ac- 
companied by  the  amount  covering 
the  same.  If  the  quantity  of  nitrate 
that  can  be  secured  will  fill  all  or- 
ders, each  fanner  will  secure  the 
amount  he  requests;  otherwise  it 
will  be  necessary  to  allot  the  nitrate 
to  those  applying  for  It  bo  that  all 
mav  participate  on  equal  terms  in  its 
distribution.  None  of  the  nitrate 
will  be  sold  to  dealers,  either  direct- 
Iv  or  indirectly.  It  will  be  eold  only 
to  farmers  directly  for  cash  at  cost, 
and  generally  not  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  used  by  them  heretofore. 

The  government  is  m  iking  every 
effort  to  reach  farmers  who  desire  a 
part  of  this  nitrate,  but  states  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  county 
agents  or  other  persons  to  visit  every 
individual  farmer,  and  urges  all  who 
desire  to  purchase  nitrate  to  get  in 
touch  with  their  local  county  agent 
or  a  member  of  their  local  committee. 


the    same    quality     that     sold     from     $60     to 

$65  per  ton  last  week  now  selling  from  f4a 
to  $52,  with  the  market  about  steady  at  the 
decline.  A  car  of  new  cabbage  from  Florida, 
sold  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  hamper.  Cucumbers 
continue  very  scare,  the  hot  house  supplies 
now  beinK  the  only  cucumbers  on  the  mar- 
ket. These  are  selling  prsnptly  at  $1  to 
$1.50    per   dozen.  . 

The  celery  market  continues  weak  and  in- 
active, with  an  over  supi)ly  of  poor  celery 
on  the  market.  Best  New  York  State  celery 
is  selling  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  crate,  with 
California  ranging  from  $3  to  $4.50  per  crate. 
Fancy  Pennsylvania  celery  is  in  moderate 
supply  and  meeting  a  moderate  demand  at  10 
to  18  cents  a  bunch.  Fancy  egg  plants  are 
scarce  and  wanted,  and  when  here  readily 
bring  $4  to  $5  per  crate.  Horse  radish  i8 
a  little  firmer,  with  supplies  light  and  an 
active  demand  at  $6  to  $8.30  )ier  Imrrcl,  %c- 
cording  to  size  and  quality.  There  has  been 
no  Norfolk  kale  or  spinach  on  the  market 
for  several  days,  but  a  car  of  Texas  spinach 
sold  at  $3  per  bushel.  The  market  on  let- 
tuce is  ruling  extremely  low.  Supplies  are 
quite  liberal  and  much  of  it  is  very  i)Oor. 
Best  stock  is  selling  at  $1  to  $1.25  per 
hamper,  with  r>oor  ranging  from  25  to  75 
cents.  Fancy  hot  house  'nushrooms  continue 
in  light  supply  and  the  market  is  firm  an4 
active,  with  prices  ranging  from  $1.25  to 
$1.65   per   3-lb.    basket. 

.\s  we  predicted  in  these  columns  last  week 
the  market  on  onions  is  stronger,  good  stock 
is  now  sellirs  at  $2.90  to  $3  per  100-lb  sack. 
The  market  is  practically  bare  of  fancy  peas 
and  strictly  fancy  stock,  when  here,  is  draw- 
ing high  prices.  Some  Florida  hampers  are 
selling  ui>  to  $7.50  with  California  drums 
from  $8  to  $10.  Parsley  is  in  very  light  sup- 
ply and  the  market  has  advanced  almost  daily 
since  our  last  issue,  and  is  now  selling  at 
$11  to  $12  per  barrel.  Fancy  peppers  are 
in  active  demand  at  $6  to  $B.50  per  crate. 
.\fter  being  extremely  plentiful  for  several 
dsvs,  shallots  are  now  scarce  and  would 
readily  bring  $4  to  $5  jier  barrel.  Squash 
continues  in  extremely  light  supply  and  when 
here  sells  readily  at  $3  to  $4.50  per  crate. 
Rutabagas  are  also  in  light  supply  and  sell- 
ing at  $2  per  cwt.  Tomatoes  continue  in 
light  supply  and  the  market  rules  firm  and 
generally  unchanged.  Fancy  hard  ripe,  144- 
size,  are  selling  «t  $5  to  $5.50  per  crate,  with 
fancy  green  stock  from  $3.50  to  $4.50.  Good 
choice  hard  ripe  ISO-size  are  selling  at  $4 
with  green  stock  from  $2.50  to  $3.50,  while 
the  Gems  or  216-in8ze  are  bringing  from  $2 
to  $2.50  per  crate.  Hot  house  tomatoes  are 
also  in  light  supply  and  firm  at  25  to  35 
cents  per  pound.  There  is  but  very  little 
watercress  on  the  market  aad  sales  of  fancy 
stock  are  being  made  at  $4  to  $5  per  100 
bunches. 

Prntts 
The  offerings  of  strictly  fancy  apples  are 
moderate  and  the  m.irket  is  ruling  about 
steady  with  a  fair  demand  for  fancy  fruit 
free  of  frost,  with  range  of  values  about  as 
follows:  Baldwins,  $3.50  to  f5.i50;  Ben 
Davis.  $3  to  $4.50;  Black  Twigs.  $3.50  to 
$5.75;  Ganos.  $3  to  $4.50;  Greenings.  $3.50 
to  $6;  Kings,  $4  to  $6;  Hubbardstons,  $3.50 
to  $5:  Northern  Spys.  $3.50  to  $5.50;  Stay- 
man  WInesaps,  $4  to  $6.25;  Twenty  Ounce, 
$4  to  $5;  York  Imperials.  $3.50  to  $5.25; 
Winesaps,  $3.50  to  $6;  Russett.  $4  to  $5; 
Rome  Beauty,  $5  to  $6.50.  Box  apples  are 
also  showing  very  little  change,   altho   the  de- 

.^Y'**nCf!t    15    wore    •'•♦tve    ivtth    sales 


train  Market.— Milling  wheat,  $2;  d»mp 
wheat,  $1.80;  tew  ear  corn.  $1.50;  rye. 
$1.65;  oata,  65c;  No.  1  timothy  hay,  $2a; 
clover  hay,  $18;  wheat  straw,  $12;  oat  straw, 
$10. 


PHILADELPHIA   PRODUCE 

Philadelphia.    Pa..    .Tan.    21.    1918. 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  the 
potato  market  this  week.  While  the  sui.- 
plies  have  been  a  little  more  liberal  than 
last  week's  offerings,  there  has  been  a  good 
movement,  and  there  are  now  only  about  50 
cars  of  potatoes  on  track  here.  The  new  de- 
murrage rates  which  went  into  effect  this 
week  mav  have  a  tendency  to  make  a  freer 
movement.  Pennsylvania  priatoes  are  sell- 
ing generally  at  $2.40  to  $2  65  per  cwt 
with  some  extra  fancy,  well-graded  «nd 
selected  potatoes  drawing  $2.75  to  $3.  New 
York  State  potatoes  have  been  selling  mostly 
at  $2.25  to  $2.50  ))er  cwt..  with  some  extra 
fancy  stock  in  sacks  drawing  $2.60  to  $2.70 
The  rearby  New  .Terser  stock  being  hauled 
in  is  moving  out  readily  at  «0  to  90  cents 
per    % -bushel    basket 

The  sweet  i>otato  msrket  is  quite  a  little 
easier  than  last  week.  There  have  been 
quite  a  few  cars  of  Delaware  and  Maryland 
stock  thrown  on  the  market,  some  of  which 
was  rather  poor.  While  a  few  sales  of  the 
best  stock  was  made  at  $2,  average  sales 
were  made  at  $190  per  hamper,  while  the 
T>oor  grades  sold  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  hamper. 
The  New  .Tersev  stock  is  also  m  quite  free 
supply  and  lower,  selline  all  the  way  from 
$1  to  $1.35  per  S  I'uslirl  basket. 
V«get»ble« 

While  there  has  been  a  fair  demand  for 
dried  beans,  there  has  been  no  change  i" 
prices  and  the  market  is  ruling  about  steady, 
with  marrows  drawing  $15.75  I"'"  cwt  ; 
Pea  and  Medium.  $13.75  and  Red  Kidneys. 
$14  Strictly  fancy  green  beans  are  in 
verv  light  supply  and  prices  continue  to 
rule  extremely  high,  the  few  fresh  arrivals 
«:elling  readilv  at  $0  to  $8  |)er  hamper.  The 
•ontlnued  cold  weather  that  has  been  pre^ 
vailing  is  having  its  effect  on  nearby  root 
stock  of  all  kinds  such  as  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips,  and  turnips,  all  of  which  are  in 
very  light  sv.nply,  are  bringing  high  prices. 
Be«»ts  have  been  sellinir  readilv  nt  $3  to 
$3.50  per  barrel.  Carrots.  $2.75  to  $3  25: 
parsnips.  $3.50W4  and  white  tnrnij.s  from 
$2.75  to  $3  25.  Bnissel  suroiifs  are  more 
t.lentiful  and  under  a  slow  demand  the  roar- 
Vet  is  much  lower,  sales  now  ranging  iMm 
20  tn  ?2  cents  a  qnart.  Supplies  of  old 
rablia^'e  were  much  more  plenlifnl  last  week 
and    as    a   re«ii't    nr'tces   show   quit.'    i    declin'*. 


averaging  about  as  follows:  Rome  Beauty. 
$1.75  to  $2;  Spitz,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  .Tona- 
thans,  $1.50  to  $2;  Black  Bens.  $1.75  to 
$1.90;  Winesaps.  $1.65  to  $2;  Delicious.  $2 
to  $2.75;  Stayman  Winesaps,  $1.65  1o  $2.1.t. 
The  market  on  Keiffer  pears  continue  slow 
and  draggy  with  prices  generally  unchanged. 
Best  stock  is  selling  at  $2.50  per  barrel  and 
No.  2  fruit  at  $1  to  $1.50.  Cranberries  are 
fast  winding  up  and  the  market  is  very 
firm,  barrels  eelling  at  $16  to  $17.50  and 
crates  at  $3.50  to  5.  The  few  Florida  straw- 
berries that  are  arriving  are  bringing  from 
60  to  75  cents  a  quart  and  Californias  3.> 
cents  per  i>int.  Some  Californias  arrived 
badly  frozen  and  these  are  selling  from  14 
cents    a    pint    up. 

Poultry 
The  market  rules  very  firm  on  fine  heavy 
dressed  fowls  which  are  in  liglvt  supply  and 
readilv  bring  30  to  32  cents  per  pound,  with 
smaller  sizes  ranging  from  27  to  29  cents. 
Chickens  are  elso  firm  and  active  with  fancy 
heavy  roasters  selling  at  28  to  30  cents  and 
smaller  sizes  at  26  to  27  cents.  Broiling 
chickens  are  in  active  demand  at  32  to  37 
cents.  Turkeys  are  In  light  supply  and  2  to 
3  cents  higher  than  4«st  week,  fancy  selling 
readilv  at  35  to  38  cents.  Ducks  are  in 
good  demand  at  25  to  30  cents  with  geese 
moving  rather  slow   at    22    to   25    cents. 

Live  poultry  is  in  light  supply  generally 
with  fancy  large  fowl  being  in  active  de- 
mand at  28  to  30  cents,  and  an  occasional 
sale  higher.  Chickens  are  selling  *t  26  to  30 
cents  and  old  roosters  20  to  21  cents.  White 
Pekin  ducks  continue  firm  and  active  at  28  to 
:tO  cents  with  other  varieties  ranging  from 
26  to  28  cents.  Turkeys  are  in  light  supply, 
but  few  are  wanted  at  27  to  28  cents,  while 
geese   are   very   slow   at   25   to  28   cents. 

Strictly  fancy  fresh,  new-laid  eggs  con- 
tinue very  scarce  and  the  market  continues 
to  rule  verv  firm  with  supplies  not  sufficient 
for  demands,  and  quotations  are  for  the  most 
part  only  nominal  as  in  manv  Instances  lib- 
eral premiums  are  being  obtained  over  quo- 
tations which  are  as  follows:  Nearby  firsts. 
70  cents;  current  receipts  68  cents  flat;  west- 
ern fresh.  68  to  70  cents.  Fancy,  carefully 
selected  and  candled  eggs  are  jobbing  out  at 
75    to    78    cents    per    dozen. 

LANCASTER  PRODUCE  MARKET 

Lancaster.    Pa.     Tan.    21.     1918 

An  unexpected  and  unexplained  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  fresh  eggs  offered  at  to- 
day's market  caused  a  sharp  break  in  the 
prices  and  the  rates  declined  as  low  as  58 
cents  a  dozen.  Some  sales  were  closed  at  55 
cents.  Butter  was  also  abundant  and  was 
5  cents  lower  than  last  week.  Potatoes 
were  scarce  and  last  week's  prices  were  main- 
tained. ,  ,^ 

Butter  and  Kggs. — Creamery  bntier.  55  (W 
5ftc  per  ih;  country  butter,  55c:  fresh  eggs. 
55^'58c    per   dosen:    storage   eggs,    45c. 

Ponltrv. — Dressed,  old  chickens.  fl.25(o 
1.75;  dressed  young  chickens.  $1(5?  1.25;  live 
chickens.  $1  75(»2  per  pair:  live  old  chick- 
ens.   35c    per    lb. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits. — Lima  beans,  18c 
pint;  lettuce.  5(f?12c  head:  cauliflower.  15(S) 
20c  head;  eggplant,  5(??10r  each;  sweet  po- 
tatoer  30c  %  pk;  potatoes,  $1.10*fM.40  bu; 
do..  12<??>20c  %  pit:  spinach,  20c  %  pk: 
pears.  20rf?25c    M   pk ;   apples.  20(3*30c    Hpk. 


YORK    PRODUCE    MARKET 

York.    Pa.,    Jan.    21,    1918. 

There  has  been  little  if  any,  change  in 
market  conditions  last  week.  Continued 
cold  weather  seems  to  interfere  much  with 
the  buying  activities.  Reports  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  county  indicate  a  large  quan- 
tity produce,  especially  potatoes,  has  been 
frozen.  Cellars  and  storage  houses  that  have 
never  been  known  to  freeze,  were  caught 
this    time. 

f.irza. — 58  (S  60c    per    dozen. 

Butter.— Country,  48® 54c  lb;  aeparator. 
52(a'55c.    Milk,    lOc    ut.  ,„<^„« 

Poultry. — Not  so  plentiful.  Hens,  19 @ 20c 
lb;    dressed,    50cfrt$1.25    each. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  12(8)200  %  pk;  8.5c 
(oi$1.25  bu.  Cabbage,  3(S)10c  hd.  Lettuce,  5 
(a.  15c  hd.  Beets,  5c  bch.  Radishes,  6c  bch. 
Onions,  15c  bx ;  25®  30c  %  pk  Lima  beans, 
3501  40c  qt.  Soup  beans,  15(g20c  pt.  Celery, 
5(«10c    stalk.    Turnips,    20^25c    V4    pk. 

Fruit. — Apples,    15® 40c    %    pk.   Pears,    lOc 

bx;     15ra25c     %     pk.  oa/Siqa,  l>.- 

Country  Butchering.— Sansage,  80® 34c  11^. 

smoked,    82®  36c    lb.    Back-bone.    28®  30c    lb. 

Snare-ribs     32c    lb.    Tenderloin,    40®4«c    lb. 

sfeak,     34®38c    lb.       Pudding,     24®  30c     lb. 

Lard.    32c    lb.    Cured    hams,    40c.    whole. 

Retail   Grain  Market.— Wheat.   $2.25;    corn^ 

$2;   oats,   90c;    rye,    $1.65;    bran,    $2.50   cwt, 

middlings,    $3    cwt.  wk„.*      t5ft«- 

Wholesale  Grain  Market.— Wheat,  $Z-»«. 
corn,  $1.60;  oats,  80c;  rye,  $1.40;  bran,  $44 
ton;    middlings,    $50rfi  5?    ton. 

NEW    YORK   PRODUCE 

New    York    City,    .Ian.    21,    1918. 
Butter    is    arriving    slowly    and    is    in    good 
demand.        Cheese     market     quiet     and     Arm- 
Light    arrivals    of    eggs.       Supi.ly    of    dressed 
imultry  small.  Potato  market  steady  and  little 

'■''Butfer.— Creamery.     «tras,      (92     s«»re), 
,,er    pound.     54c;     higher    score,     ^f^^f^c 
{birds    to    firsts.    43®  53c;    state    dairy,    43® 
44c;    ladles,    37@40c.  ,t<a72,- 

E_j;g__Presh     gathered     extras,      71®  72c, 
extra  firsts,    70c;  "^arby  white    fine   to  fanc> 
75c;     ordinary     to     good.     65®  72c;      browns 

"^Drlssid  Poultry —Philadelphia  and  Long 
Island  broilers,  fancy,  45@50c;  old  roost- 
ers 22@23c:  squabs,  $2.75®7.25  per  dozen. 
SpHng^ducks,  %er  lb..  22® 28c;  turkeys, 
fresh  killed.  36c:  capons,  35® 40c  lb. 

Vegetables  and  Greens— Beets  per  100 
bunches.  $2®  4.  Onions,  per  100-lb.  bag,  $2 
(a  3.  Potatoes.  .lersey.  $2  75®  3.33  per  100 
lbs;  state  and  western,  $2.75 C«  3  per  100  lbs. 

^";;'?&.'-1icInios\'%4®7:    York  I^^^^^^^ 
$4rt525;    Twentv    Ounce,    $4®  5.50;     King. 
$4@6;   Baldwin.    $3.50®6. 

PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 

Philadelphia.    Pa..    Ja"-    21.    191«- 
Beef  Cattle.— Embargoes   in  the    ^V  est   held 
up    receipts    and    the    market    ruled    firm    and 
generally    hiKhe"! .'!".?,*''   A:f"°_    „!!!?    $1 

bulls. 


Januery  3€,  19u 


which  arrived  the  early  part  of  thia  wee^ 
much  as  some  dealers  expected  in  view  of 
the  increase  in  price.  For  the  wholesale 
trade  it  is  normal  for  January.  Some  fall. 
iug  off  is  rei>orted  in  the  retail  bottlod  trade. 
Transportation  conditions  have  caused  deal- 
ers a  greit  deal  of  trouble.  Western  New 
York  milk  did  not  come  in  freely  because 
of  storm  conditions.  Box  cars  were  um^ 
on  some  roads  in  place  of  the  usual  milk 
cars.  Empty  cans  could  not  be  returned  to  the 
country  promptly    bv   the   railroads. 

Rates  to  the  producers  of  Grade  B  in  the 
first  district  for  January  are  $3.52  a  hun- 
dred for  3  percent  milk;  $8.76,  or  approxi- 
mately 7.99  cents  a  quart  for  3.6  percent; 
and  $3.92   for  4   percent. 

Receipts    of    milk    and    cream    in    40-qiiart 
cans    for    week    ending    January    19    were    at 
follows: 
Railroad  Milk  Cream 

Erie     89,170  l,f,75 

Susquehanna    5,925  2H 

West  Shore    . 9,490  79i 

Lackawanna     .  .* 5.5,790  79.1 

N.    Y.    Central    (long  haul).    95.588  l,19.i 

Ontario     .  . ' 34,087  l,4Hi 

Lehigh  V»lley   39,682  592 

New  Haven    4,672"  16 

Pennsylvania      ••■       8,865  170 

Other  souces    5,490  145 

Totals      298,759  6,890 


January  2MtU 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


j^^jjPCTECTCTiiiMU^^^  C 


Steers,    best.    fl3.75:    fair   to   good.    $   1 


$8.25®10.25:  choice  higher;  cows,  fat,  per 
lb  $8.25(^9.75;  extra  choice  higher;  me- 
dium     per     lb.,     $6.75®  8.25;     ordinary      per 

lb.,  $5.25® 6.75;   calves    «<'«Py?"»'  '<»  1«lo• 
ffr,1750•      good     to     choice,     $15.>50®  16.50. 
medium    $12 (S  13;    common.  $10@H:  Tenne. 
see    and    southern.    $8®  16.  ...         v..„.. 

Sheep  and  Lambs —The  market  '<>'  «hf«P 
ruled  firm  at  the  rp'-ent  advance  with  «up^ 
plies  small  and  demand  fairly  active.  Lambs 
were    in    good    request    and    again    higher. 

Sheep.-Wethers.    extra,    f.l3.>0W14:    good 
to    choice,    $lirr,  12.50;     medium.     99(.i  10.^0 
common     $7®  8.50;    ewes,    heavy,    fat.    $11 K' 
r2      Lambs.--Choice.     $19®  19.50 :     do^.     nae- 
dium,     $17. 50r(i  18.50;      inferior      $15(?M6..'iO. 

Hogs. — Demand  was  fair  and  values  w»-r. 
firmly  held  under  'ight  offerings  Quota- 
tions   for    best    western.    $18.50®  18.75. 

City  Dressed  Stock — Transi.ortation  dif- 
ficulties held  up  receipts  to  a  '"y^  ff"**  *\-i" 
tent.  anJ  the  market  ruled  firm  under  a  fair 
Iv    active   demand.  _.     _ 

Steers,  15®  21c:  heifers,  14®18c;  cows 
12Mi(ai8c;  calves.  24(fi25c;  southerns  and 
barnvards,  18®  20c;  country  dre»sed.  21(<i 
23c  sheep.  23 ft  24c;  do.,  extras.  25c;  lambs, 
27(3'28c;   extras,   29c:   hogs,   25c. 

PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MARKET 

Philadelphia,    Pa.,   Jan.    21,    1918. 

I^atter. — \s  usual  on  Saturday  there  was 
little  trading  on  the  wholesale  market  but 
supplies  were  small  and  prices  were  firmly 
maintained.  .     . 

Western,  fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  ex- 
tra, 53c;  higher  scoring  goods.  ,54®  55c;  ex- 
tra firsts.  50  (S^  51c;  firsts,  47 » 49c;  seconds. 
45®  46c;  sweet  creamery  extra.  .54c;  under- 
grades.  51®  53c:  nearby  prints,  ""//•"<■; 
do.  average  extra.  54®56c;  firsts.  49(» 51c: 
seconds.    46® 48c;    special    brands    jobbing   at 

58®60c.  ,  ,    :.     -  uu     - 

Cheese. — ^The    market    ruled    firm,    with    a 

fair    demand.  oeii.. 

New  York  full  cream,  fancy  .Tune,  25  %c. 
specials  higher;  do.  ^r*"'''  ™«^«*u  *»"*  23% 
(ff23%c;    do.    fair    to    good.    22®28c. 

PHILADELPHIA  HAT   AND    GRAIN 

Philadelphia.    Pa.    Jan.    21.    1918. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw — Receipts,  144  tons 
of  hay  and  1  car  of  straw.  Hay  ruled  firm 
with  supplies  closely  cleaned  up.  Straw  was 
quiet,    but    firmly    held.  .  „       , 

Timothy  hav.  according  to  1ocation---No  1 
large  bales.  $29.50 r,i  30:  No.  1  "mall  bales. 
$29  50  W  30:  No.  2.  $28(rT29:  No.  3.  $25®  26: 
sample.  $20® 22;  no  grade.  tl6(ft  18  Clover 
mixed  hay— Light  mixed.  I28ffi29.  No  1  do  , 
$26  50(ffi7.50;    No.    2    do..    $23  50®24.50 

fltP,v_Xo.  1  straight  rye.  $18®  18. 50. 
No  2  do..  $17®1750;  No.  1  tangled  rve 
$16  50(f?  17.50;  No.  2  do..  $15  50®16:  No. 
1  wheat  straw,  $15.50®  16:  No  2  do.,  9}*-^^ 
'^15-  No.  1  oat  straw.  $15.50®16;  No.  - 
do.     $14.50®  15.  , 

Aran. — Tlie  market  was  quiet  with  Bmali 
but    ample    offerings    at    former    rates. 

Soft  winter  bran,  in  100-lb.  sacks,  per  ton. 
nominal:  spring  bran,  in  100-1h  sacks,  per 
ton.     $42.50®  43. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET 

New    York    Citv.    .Tan.    21.    1918 
The  demand   for  milk  has  not   fallen  off  a« 


TORAOOO   MARKET 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of 
Tride   special   attention   was  given   the   prob 
ability    of    growers    stripping    their    tobacco 
before   it   is   sufficiently  dried.      The  operation 
has  been  so  unduly  delayed  that  growers  have 
-almost    despaired    of    favorable    weather,    hat 
they    should    be    patient    as    buyers    have    foK 
right   to    expect,    in    fact    to   require,    delivery 
in    good    condition    which    is    practically    im- 
possible   at    present.       It    is    better    to    wait 
and   be   safe   than   to   go    ahead    and   be    sorrv 
There  was   considerable  inquiry   for  the  smill 
unsold    i>ortion    of    last    yoar's    crop    but    r\\. 
matic   conditions   were   such   as   to   ]>ractic,i11y 
preclude    the    action   of    buyers.  _    When    mat- 
ters   become    normal    no   one    will    need    wtit 
long   for  a   buyer   and  the   latter   wiil    bavi  to 
be    quite    alert    if    he    gets    anything.      T'lere 
were  few  if  any  sales  during  the  week   but  it 
is    known    that    prices    were    steady    and    un- 
changed    as     compared     with     the     high    timp 
some   weeks   ago.      The  better  offerings   would 
have    been    salable    at    around    $30    per    cwt 
with   the  most   inferior  and   dam.-.ged   it  one- 
half     the     amount.       Naturally     much     atten- 
tion   has    turned    to    the    forthcoming    crop  of 
the    present    year    and    it    is    kiown    that    tli'- 
uncertainty    as    to    labor    and    as    to    pri.e    ii 
impossible    to    fathom.      It    is    probable,    how- 
ever,   that    there    will    be    no   marked    diminii 
tion  in  labor  as   compared   with  last  year  :\nl 
that   the    supply   of   tobacco   still    being   short 
prices   will    renmin    about    as    at    present    witii 
more  chances  for  advances  than   for  dec'in.i. 
— H.  E.  Tweed,  Jan.   21,    1918. 
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M  A  TvT   ^^  MUSIC 

IN  J\\\     MOUNTAIN 

By    FRANK  H.  SPEARMAN 


n  ■.^-ffl^^fl^ffif^f^^<B:P^^l^*fif^{^^^^ 


SYNOPSIS     OP     PREVIOUS     CKAPTBBS 


Henry  deSpain  is  employed  as  STinager  of 
.  staM  lia.  running  thru  a  rough  mining 
^oun'ry  of  the  West.  Soon  after  taking  his 
o^sUon  he  encounters  the  Morgan  gang  la 
r  number  of  conflict.  .  over  the  •»»«« J^^" 
nrooerty.  deSpain  is  victorious.  He  ■»»«*» 
Cd  as'^  a  mansKW.  »>»»  »«e  icnrs  the  lasting 
Tmity  of  the  member  of  the  gang-  ^"-  »  "«^* 
r  .  wounded  and  carried  unconscious  by 
s  'hor*e  "r  the  foot  of  Music  Mountain. 
There  he  was  fouad  and.  nursed  back  to 
he.Uh  by  Nan  Morgan,  n  ec.  of  the  gang 
leader        I>e    Spaia    falls    in    love    with    Nan. 

nH  thev  becoma  engaged.  The  gang  mem- 
:,"?,    are    fur^o"      and    old    Duke    Morgan    re^ 

uses    to    permit    Nan    to    leave    the    !««•*«' 

ocomn.unic.te  with  deSpain  in  any  way. 
After  a  week  of  suspease.  doSpain  receive. 
.    nvsterion.  mewage,   presumably  from  Nan^ 

Hsking    him    to    take    her    from    the    mountain 

■■r  Se'v*•de'.-u^^r•«^""el"^^ 

i;^  frSnds  LefVle*;  and  Bob  Scott  to  com^ 
;'   the    neat    morning     if    they    have    hoaril 

no 


ped  in  his  gn^eat  teeth,  Duke  Morfran 
looked  uncompromisingly  past  his 
belligerent  nephew  into  the  fire.  A 
third  and  elderly  man,  heavy,  red- 
faced,  and  almost  toothless  as  he 
spoke,  sat  to  the  right  of  the  table 
in  a  rocking  chair,  and  looked  at 
Duke;  this  was  the  old  lawyer  and 
justice  from  Sleepy  Cat,  the  sheriff's 
brother — Judge  Druel. 


ithing   from  him. 


CHAPTER  XXV  (Continued) 

Mountains  never  look  blacker  than 
when   one   rides  into  «iem  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  enemies  and  alert 
for   signs    and   sounds.      But   custom 
dulls  the  edge  of  apprehension.     De 
Spain  rode  slowly  up  the  main  road 
without   expecting  to   meet  any  one, 
and   he    reached   the   rise   where   the 
trail  forked  to  Duke's  ranch  unchal- 
lenged.     Here   he   stopped  his  horse 
and  looked  down  toward  the  roof  that 
sheltered     Nan,       Night    had    fallen 
everywhere,   and  the   increasing   rain 
obscured  the  outline  of  the  house.   But 
a  li^t  shone  through  one  uncurtainc- 


window.  He  waited  some  time  for  a 
.«ound  of  life,  for  a  door  to  open  or 
close,  or  for  a  dog  to  bark— he  heard 
nothing.  Slipping  out  of  the  wet  sad- 
dle, he  led  his  horse  in  the  darkness 
under  the  shelter  of  the  lone  pine  tree 
;nd,  securing  him,  walked  slowly  to- 
ward the  house. 

The  light  came  from  a  window  in 
the    living    room.      Upstairs   and   to- 
ward    the    kitchen    everything    was 
(.11  rk.       De     Spain    walked     gingerly 
round  to   where  he  could  command 
the   living   room   window.      He   could 
see  within,  the  figures  of  three  men 
but,  owing  to  the  dim  light  and  the 
distance  at  which  he  stood,  he  could 
identify  none  of  them  with  certainty. 
Mindful   of   the   admonitions   he   had 
been  loaded  with,  he  tramped  around 
the  house  in  narrowing  circles,  paus- 
ing  at   times   to  look   and   listen.    In 
like  manner  he  circled  the  barn  and 
stables,  until  he  had  made  sure  there 
was  no  ambush  and  that  he  was  alone 
outside.      He    then    went    amon<?    the 
hdrses  and,  working  with  a  flash  light, 
found  ^on's  pony,  a  bridle  and,  after 
nil  ineffectual  secrch  for  a  saddle,  led 
the  bareback  hoise  out  to  where  his 
own   stood.      Walking   over   to    Nan's 
window  he  signalled  and  c  lied  to  her. 
(iotting  no  answer,  he  tossad  a  bit  of 
piavel   up   a;rainst  her  window.      His 
siirnal    met    with    ro    re.spor.s2    and, 
(uohing    his    rifle    under    the   kitchen 
porch,  he  stepped  avour.d  to  the  front 
of   the    hou.se,   where,    screened   by    a 
lit   of    .shrubbery,   he   could    peer   at 
close  range  into  the  living  room. 

Standing  before  the  fire  burning  in 
the  open  hearth,  and  with  his  back  to 
it.  he  now  saw  Gale  Morgan.  Sittin.g 
1  olt  upright  beside  the  table,  square- 
jawed  and  obdurate,  his  stubby  brier 
pipe  supported  by  his  hand  and  grip- 


Nan  was  not  to  be  seen.  Gale,  big 
and  aggressive,  was  doing  most  of  the 
talking,  and  energetically,  as  was  his 
habit  Duke  listened  thoughtfully, 
but  seemingly  with  coldness.  Druel 
looked  from  Gale  to  Duke,  and  ap- 
peared occasionally  to  put  in  a  word 
to  carry  the  argument  along. 

De  Spain  suspected  nothing  of  what 
they  were  talking  about,  but  he  was 
uneasy  concerning  Nan,  and  was  not 
to  be  balked,  by  any  combination,  of 
his  purpose  of  finding  her.  To  secure 
information  concerning  her  was  not 
possible,  unless  he  should  enter  the 
house,  and  this,  with  scant  hesitation, 
he  decided  to  do. 

He  wore  a  snug-fitting  leathern 
coat.  He  unbuttoned  this  and  threw 
it  open  as  he  stepped  noiselessly  up 
to  the  door.  Laying  his  hand  on  the 
knob,  he  paused,  then,  finding  the 
door  unlocked,  he  pushed  it  slowly 
open. 

The  wind,  rtishing  in,  upset  his  cal- 
culations and  blew  open  the  door  lead- 
ing from  the  hall  into  the  living  roo-n. 
A  stream  of  light  in  turn  shot  through 
the  open  door,  across  the  hall.  In- 
stantly de  Spain  stepped  irside  and 
directly  behind  the  front  door — which 
he  now  realized  he  dare  not  close — 
r.nd  stood  expectant  in  the  darkness. 
Gale  Morgan,  with  an  impatient  ex- 
clamation, strode  from  the  fireplace 
to  close  the  front  door.  - 

As  he  walked  into  the  hall  and 
slammed  the  front  door  shut,  he  could 
have  touched  with  his  hand  the  man 
standing  in  the  shadow  behind  it.  De 
Spain,  not  hoping  to  escape,  stood 
with  folded  arms,  but  under  the  el- 
bow of  his  left  arm  was  hidden  the 
long  muzzle  of  his  revolver.  Holding 
his  breath,  he  waited.  Gale's  mind  was 
apparently  filled  with  other  things. 
He  did  not  suspect  the  presence  of  an 
intruder,  and  he  walked  back  into  the 
living  room,  partly  closing  the  second 
door.  De  Spain,  following  almost  on 
his  heels,  stepped  past  this  door,  past 
the  hall  stairs  opposite  it,  and  through 
a  curtaired  open'ng  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  into  the  dining  room.  Barely  ten 
feet  from  him,  this  room  opened 
through  an  ar?h  into  the  living  room, 
and  where  he  stood  he  could  hear  all 
that  was  said. 

"Who's  there?"  demanded  Duke 
gruffly. 

"Nobody,"  said  Gale.  "Go  on, 
Druel." 

"That  door  never  opened  itself," 
persisted  Duke. 

"The  wind  blew  it  open,"  said  Gale 
impatiently. 

"I  tell  y'  it  didn't,"  responded  Duke 
sternly;  "somebody  came  in  there,  or 
went  out.     Maybe  she's  slipped  y*." 

"Go  upstairs  and  see,"  bellowed 
Gale  at  his  uncle. 

Duke  walked  slowly  out  into  the 
hall  and,  with  some  difficulty,  owing 


to  his  injured  back,  up  the  stairs.  A 
curtain  hung  beside  the  arch  where 
de  Spain  stood,  and  this  he  now  drew 
around  him.  Gale  walked  into  the 
hall  again,  searched  it,  and  waited  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs.  De  Spain  could 
hear  Duke's  rough  voice  upstairs,  but 
could  neither  distinguish  his  words 
nor  hear  any  response  to  them.  With- 
in a  moment  the  elder  man  tramped 
heavily  down  again,  saying  only, 
"She's  there,"  and,  followed  by  Gale, 
returned  to  the  living  room. 

"Now  go  on,  Druel,"  exclaimed 
Gale,  sitting  down  impatiently,  "and 
talk  quick." 

Druel  talked  softly  and  through  his 
nose:  "I  was  only  going  to  say  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  two  wit- 
nesses." 

"Nito,"  suggested  Gale. 
Duke  was  profane.  "You  couldn't 
keep  the  girl  in  the  room  if  she  had 
Nita  to  help  her.  And  I  want  it  un- 
derstood. Gale,  between  you  and  me, 
fair  and  square,  that  Nan's  goin'  to 
live  right  here  with  me  after  this 
marriage  till  I'm  satisfied  she's  will- 
ing to  go  to  you — otherwise  it  can't 
take  place,  now  nor  never." 

De  Spain  opened  his  ears.  Gale 
felt  the  hard,  cold  tone  of  his  crusty 
relative,  and  answered  with  like 
harshness:  "What  do  you  keep  harp- 
ing on  that  for?  You've  got  my  word- 
All  I  want  of  you  is  to  keep  yours— 
understand?" 

"Come,  come,"  interposed  Druel. 
"There's  no  need  of  hard  words.  But 
we  need  two  witnesses.  Who's  going 
to  be  the  other  witness?" 

Before  any  one  could  answer  de 
Spain  stepped  out  into  the  open  arch- 
way before  the  three  men.  "Ill  act 
as  the  second  witness,"  he  said. 

With  a  common  roar  the  Morgans 
bounded  to  their  feet    They  were  not 
unused  to  sudden  onslaughts,  nor  was 
either  of  them  a  man  to  shrink  from 
a  fight  at  short  quarters,  if  it  came 
to  that,  but  blank  astonishment  over- 
whelmed  both.      De    Spain,   standing 
slightly  sidewise,  his  coat  lapels  flap- 
ped wide  open,  his  arms  akimbo,  and 
his  hands  on  his  hips,  faced  the  three 
in  an  attitude  of  readiness  only.     He 
had  reckoned  on  the  instant  of  inde- 
cision which  at  times,  when  coupled 
with  apprehension,  paralyzes  the  will 
of  two  men  actirg  together.     Under 
the  circumstances  either  of  the  Mor- 
gans alone  would  have  whipped  a  gun 
on  de  Spain  at  sight     Together,  and 
knowing   that   to  do  so  meant  death 
to   the    one   that    took   the   first   shot 
from   the    archway,   each    waited    for 
the   other;   the   fraction   of   a   secorsa 
unsettled   their   purpose.      Instead   of 
bullets,  each  launched  curses   at  the 
intruder,  and  every  second  that  pass- 
ed led  away  from  a  fight. 

De  Spain  took  their  oaths,  demands, 
and  abuse  without  batting  an  eye. 
"I'm  here  for  the  second  witness," 
was  all  he  repeated,  covering  both 
men  with  short  glances.  Druel,  his 
face  muddily  white  as  the  whiskey 
bloat  deserted  it,  shrunk  inside  his 
shabby  clothes.  He  seemed,  every 
time  de  Spain  darted  a  look  at  him, 
to  grow  visibly  smaller,  until  his  loose 
bulk  had  shrivelled  inside  an  armchair 
hardly  large  enough  normally  to  con- 
tain it 

De  Spain  with  each  epithet  hurled 
at  him  took  a  dreaded  forward  step 
toward  Gale,  and  Druel,  in  the  line  of 
fire,  brought  his  knees  up  and  his 
head  down  till  he  curled  like  a  por- 
cupine. Gale,  game  as  he  undoubt- 
edly was,  cornered,  felt  i  arhaps  rec- 
ollections of  Calabasas  and  close  quar- 
ters with  the  brown  eyes  and  the 
burning  face.  What  they  might  mean 
in  this  little  room,  which  de  Spain 
was  crossing  step  by  step,  was  food 
for  thought.  Nor  did  de  Spain  break 
his  obstinate  silence  until  their  burst 
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of  rage  had  blown.  "You've  arranged 
your  marriage,"  he  said  at  length. 
"Now  pull  it" 

"My  cousin's  ready  to  marry  me, 
and  she's  goin'  to  do  it  tonight,"  cried 
Gale  violently. 

Duke,  towering  with  rage,  looked 
at  de  Spain  and  pointed  to  the  hall 
door.  "You  hear  that!  Get  out  of 
my  house!"  he  cried,  launching  a  vic- 
ious epithet  with  the  words. 

"This    isn't    your    house,"    retorted 
de    Spain    angrily.      "This    house    is 
Nan's,  not  yours-     When  she  orders 
me  out  I'll  grt     Bring  her  down,"  he 
thundered,   raising  his  voice  to  shut 
off  Duke,  who  had  redoubled  his  abuse. 
"Bring   her   into   this    room,"   he   re- 
peated.   "We'll  see  whether  she  wants 
to    get    married.      If    she    does,    I'll 
marry  her.    If  she  doesn't,  and  you've 
been  putting  this  up  to  force  her  into 
marrying,  so  help  me  God,  you'll  be 
carried  out  of  this  room  tonight,  or  I 
will."     He  whirled  on  her  uncle  with 
an  accusing  finger.     "You  used  to  be 
a  man,   Duke.     I've  taken  from  you 
here  tonight  what  I  would  take  from 
no  man  on  earth  but  for  the  sake  of 
Nan   Morgan.      She   asked   me   never 
to   touch    you.      But   if   you've   gone 
into  this  thing  to  trap  yuur  own  flesh 
and  blood,   your  dead  brother's  girl, 
living  under  your  own  protection,  you 
don't  deserve  mercy,  and  tonight  you 
shall  have  what's  qoming  to  you.   I've 
fought  you  both  fair,  too  fair.     Now 
— before  I  leave — its  my  girl  of  both 

of  jou." 

He  was  standing  near  Druel.  With- 
out taking  his  eyes  off  the  other  men, 
he  caught  Druel  with  his  left  hand  by 
the  coat  collar,  and  threw  him  half- 
way across  the  room.  "Get  upstairs, 
you  old  carrion,  and  tell  Nan  Morgan, 
Henry  de  Spain  is  here  to  talk  to 
her." 

Druel,  frightened  to  death,  scram- 
bled into  the  hall.  He  turned  on  de 
Spain.  "I'm  an  officer  of  the  law.  I 
arrest  you  for  trespass  and  assault," 
he  shouted,  shaking  with  fear. 

"Arrest  meV  edioed  de  Spain  con- 
temptuously. "You  scoundrel,  if  you 
don't  climb  those  stairs  I'll  send  you 
to  the  penitentiary  the  day  I  get  back 
to  town.  Upstairs  with  your  mes- 
sage!" 

"It  isn't  necessary,"  said  a  low 
voice  in  the  hall,  and  with  the  words 
Nan  appeared  in  the  open  doorway. 
Her  face  was  white,  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  haste  or  panic  in  it;  de 
Spain  choked  back  a  breath;  to  him 
she  never  had  looked  in  her  silence  so 
awe-inspirirg. 

He  addressed  her,  holding  his  left 
hand  out  with  his  plea.  "Nan,"  he 
said,  controlling  his  voice,  "these  men 
were  getting  ready  to  marry  you  to 
Gale  Morgan.  No  matter  how  you 
feel  toward  me  now,  you  know  me 
well  enough  to  know  that  all  I  want 
is  the  truth:  Was  this  with  your 
consent?" 

She  stepped  into  the  line  of  fire  be- 
tween her  cousin  and  de  Spain  as  she 
answered.     "No.     You  know  I   shall 
never  marry  any  man  but  you.     This 
vile  bully,"  she  turned  a  little  to  look 
at  her  angry  cousin,  "has  influenced 
Uncle  Duke — who  never  before  tried 
to  persecute  or  betray  me — into  join- 
ing him   in   this   thing.      They   never 
could  have  dragged  me  into  it  alive. 
And  they've  kept  me  locked  for  three 
days  in   a   room   upstairs,   hoping   to 
break  me  down." 
"Stand  back.  Nan." 
If    de    Spain's    words    of    warning 
struck  her  with  terror  of  a  situation 
she  could  not  control,  she  did  not  re- 
veal   it.      "No,"    she    said    resolutely. 
"If  anybody  here  is  to  be  shot,  I'll  be 
the  first     Uncle  Duke,  you  have  al- 
ways  protected   me   from    Gale   Mor- 
gan;  now  you  join  hands  with   him. 
You  drive  me  from  this  roof  because 
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I  don't  know  how  I  can  protect  my- 
self under  it." 

Gale  looked  steadily  at  her.  You 
promised  to  marry  me."  he  muttered 
truculently.  "I'll  find  a  way  to  make 
jou  Ket-p  your  word." 

A  loud  knocking  interrupted  him, 
and,  without  waiting  to  be  admitted. 
Purdaloe,  the  cowboy,  opened  the 
front  door  and  stalked  boldly  in  from 
the  hall. 

If  the  situation  in  the  room  sur- 
prised him  he  gave  no  evidence  of  it. 
And  as  he  walked  in  Nan  disappeareu^ 
Pardaloe  was  drenched  with  rain,  and 
taking  off  his  hat  as  he  crossed  the 
room  to  the  fire,  he  shook  it  hard  into 
the  blazirg  wood. 

"What  do  you  want.  Pardaloe?" 
snapped   Duke. 

Pardaloe  shook  his  hat  once  more 
ard  turned  a  few  steps  so  that  he 
stood  between  the  uncurtained  win- 
dow and  the  light.  "The  creek  s  up, 
he  said  to  Duke  in  his  peculiarly  slow, 
steady  tone.  "Some  of  Satt's  boys 
are  trying  to  get  the  cattle  out  of  the 
lower  corral."  He  fingered  his  hat, 
looked  first  at  Duke,  then  at  Gale, 
then  at  de  Spain.  "Guess  they  11  need 
a  little  help  so  I  asked  Sassoon  to 
come  over-"  Pardaloe  jerked  his 
head  indicatively  toward  the  front. 
"He's  outside  with  some  of  the  boys 
now."  _  ^^^ 

"Ti'll    Sassoon    to    come    in    here, 
t'lundered  Gale. 

De  Spain's  left  arm  shot  out.  "Hold 
on.  Pardaloe;  pull  down  that  curtain 
behind  you!" 

"Don't  touch  that  curtain,  Parda- 
loe!" shouted  Gale  Morgan. 

"Pardaloe,"  said  de  Spain,  his  left 
arm  pointing  menacingly  and  walking 
instantly  toward  him,  "pull  that  cur- 
tain or  pull  your  gun,  quick."  At 
that  moment  Nan,  in  hat  and  coat,  re- 
apnpared  in  the  archway  behind  de 
Spain.  Pardaloe  jerked  down  the 
curtain  and  started  for  the  door.  De 
Spain  had  backed  up  again.  "Stop, 
Pardaloe,"  he  called.  "My  men  are 
outside  that  door.  Stand  where  you 
are,"  he  ordered,  still  enforcing  his 
commands  with  his  right  hand  cover- 
ing the  holster  at  his  hip.  "I  leave 
this  room  first.  Nan,  are  you  ready?" 
he  asked,  without  looking  at  her. 

"Yes." 

Her  uncle's  face  whitened.  "Don't 
leave  this  house  tonight,  Nan,"  he  said 
menacingly. 

"You've  forced  me  to.  Uncle  Duke." 
"Don't  leave  this  hou.se  tonight." 
"I  can't  protect  myself  in  it." 
"Don't    leave    this    house— most    of 
all,  with  that  man!"     He  pointed  at 
de    Spain    with    a    frenzy    of    hatred. 
Without  answering,  the  two  were  re- 
treating into  the  semidarkness  of  the 
dining  room.    "Nan,"  came  her  uncle's 
voice,    hoarse    with     feeling,    "you're 
Ea\ing   good-by   to   me   forever." 

"No,  uncle,"  she  cried.  "I  am  only 
doing  what  I  have  to  do." 

"I  tell  you  I  don't  want  to  drive 
you  from  this  roof,  girl." 

A  rush  of  wind  from  an  opening 
door  was  the  only  answer  from  the 
(lark  dinin!X  room.  The  two  Morgans 
started  forward  together.  The  sud- 
den gust  sucked  the  flame  from  the 
living  room  lamp  up  into  the  chimney 
and  after  a  biief,  sharp  struggle  ex- 
tinguish* d  it.  In  the  confusion  it  was 
a  moment  before  a  match  could  be 
found.  When  the  lamp  was  relighted 
the  Morgans  ran  into  the  dining  room. 
The  wind  and  rain  poured  in  through 
the  open  north  door.  But  the  room 
wrs  empty. 

Duke  turned  on  his  nephew  with  a 
choking  curse.  "This,"  he  cried,  be- 
side himself  with  fury,  "is  your 
work!" 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 


Flight 


made  de  Spain   halt   his  companion. 

"What  is   it?"   she  whispered.   He 

listened   Intently.      While  they  stood 

still  the  front  door  of  the  house  was 


It      was       a       forbidding       night,  openg^    hurriedly.      A    man    ran    out 

Moisture-laden   clouds,   drifting   over  ^j^^^   ^^^    p^j.^^^    toward    the   stable, 

the      Superstition      Ridge,      emptied  ^jeither  Nan  nor  de  Spain  could  make 
their  fulnes.s  against  the  face  of  the  .         .     _      .      . 


mountain  to  a  downpour  and  bur 
ied  the  Gap  in  impenetrable  dark- 
ness. De  Spain,  catching  Nan's 
arm,  spoke  hurriedly,  and  they 
hastened  outside  toward  the  kit- 
chen. "We  must  get  away  quick," 
he  said  as  she  buttoned  her  coat. 
And.  knowing  how  she  suffered  in 
what  she  was  doing,  he  drew  her 
into  the  shelter  of  the  porch  and 
caught  her  close  to  him.  "It  had  to 
come.  Nan.  Don't  shed  a  tear.  I'll 
take    you    straight    to    Mrs.    JelTries. 


out  who  it  was,  but  de  Spain  heard 
again  the  suspicious  sound  that  had 
checked  him.  Without  speaking,  he 
took  Nan  and  retreated  to  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house.  "There  is  some- 
body in  that  pine,"  he  whispered, 
"waiting  for  me  to  come  after  the 
horses.  Sassoon  may  have  found 
them.  I'll  try  it  out,  anyway,  .be- 
fore I  take  a  chance.  Stand  back. 
Nan." 

He  put   her  behind   the  corner  of 
the    house,    threw    his    rifle    to    his 


,    ,  ^       ,.^.,'11    r,,a».rJ    shoulder,   and   fired  as   nearly   as  he 

When    you    are    ready,    you  11    marry  ^^^^^^^^    ^^^ 

me;   we'll  make  our  peace  with  your    ^^'   \ wHi,..,t  ..  in. 


rncle    Duke    together.      Great    God! 


just  above  the  pine.     Without  an  in- 


I  11V..C    x^....^    ,^f,^...^..               -          -  ^      J.         hesitation       a       pistol-shot 

'         ,„           ^            '  jjg  y^^j  ^j.gjj    gj^^  j„  another  moment 

your    horse.  ^  ^^^^^^   fusillade   followed.    "By   the 

"Under  the   pine,   and   yours,   too.  ^,„,jghtv,"  muttered   de  Spain,   "we 

I  found  the  pony,  but  I  couldn't  find  horses.    Nan.      Stay 


your  saddle,  Nan." 

"I   know  where  its  hidden.      Let's 
get   the   horses." 

"Just   a  minute.     I  stuck  my  rifle  ^^   ^^^^,„ 

under  this  porch."      He  stooped   and    •'    ^^  ^^ 

felt  below  the  stringer.     Rising  in  a 


must  have  our  horses,  Nan.  Stay 
right  here.  I'll  try  driving  those 
fellows  off   their  perch." 

She  caught   his   arm.     "What   are 


"Run     in     on     them     from     cover. 


*      i*u  ti,^  «.«or,«n  nn  hi«  arm  wherever  I  can  find  it.  Nan,  and  push 
moment  with  the  weapon  on  nis  arm,  ^  ,     .  ^u 

^   *i,„  «„H    «f  them  back.     W^e  ve  got  to  have  those 

the   two   hurried    around   the   end   of  ^"^"'  uai.rv.      .,«        & 

the  house  toward  the  pine  tree.  They  horses." 

had  almost  reached  this  when  a  mur-        "Henry,   we  can   get   others   from 

mur  unlike  the  sounds  of  the  storm  the  stable." 

,i.iimiMiitiiiiiiimniiiiiiiiii:imiiiitHimii imii'.miiiiiimimni imiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiimmimiiiimmimnii iiiiiiMmiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiimiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Uncle  Amos  Rays:  "This  last  Investigation  of  the  meat  packers  is  dig- 
gin'  up  some  mighty  interestin'  reading  for  the  public.  So  did  the  last 
investigation,  and  the  next  to  the  last,  and  the  next  to  the  next  to  the  last. 
Somethin'  more  than  newspaper  talk  will  be  required  to  clean  up  the  meat 
business.  Forty-flve-cent  sausage  from  fifteen-cent  pork  sounds  suspicious 
even  in  these  days  of  high  and  fancy  finance". 


"There  may  be  more  men  waiting 
there  for  us." 

"If  we  could  only  get  away  with- 
out a  fight!" 

"This    is    Sassoon    and    his    gang. 
Nan.      You    heard    Pardaloe.      These 
are    not    your    people.      I've    got    to 
drive  'em,   or  we're   gone,    Nan." 
"Then  I  go  with  you." 
"No." 

"Yes!"  Her  tone  was  unmistak- 
able. 

"Nan,  you  can't  do  It,"  whispered 
de  Spain  energetically.  "A  chance 
bullet—" 

She  spoke  with  decision:  "I  gu 
with  you.  I  can  use  a  rifle.  Better 
both  of  us  be  killed  than  one.  Help 
me  up  on  this  roof.  I've  climbed  it 
a  hundred  times.  My  rifle  is  in  my 
room.      Quick,    Henry." 

Overruling    his     continued     objec- 
tions, she  lifted  her  foot  to  his  hand, 
caught   hold  of  the   cornerpost,    and 
springing  upward   got  her  hands  on 
the  low  end  of  the  roof  boards.  With 
the  agility  of  a  cat.  she  put  her  sec- 
ond    foot    on     de    Spain's    shoulder, 
gained  the  sloping  roof,  and  scramb- 
led  on   her  hands   and   knees   up   to- 
ward the  window  of  her  room.     The 
heavy   rain   and   the   slippery    boards 
made    progress    uncertain,    but    with 
scarcely  any  delay,  she   reached   her 
window   and    pushed   open    the   case- 
ment sash.     A  far-off  peal  of   thun- 
der echoed  down  from  the  mountains. 
Luckily,    no    flash    had    preceded    it, 
and    Nan.    rifle   in    hand,    slid    safely 
down  to  the  end  of  the  lean-to.  where 
de  Spain,  waiting,  caught  one  foot  on 
his  shoulder,   and   helped   her  to   the 
ground.  He  tried  again   to  make  her 
stay    behind   the  house.    Finding   his 
eflorts  in  vain,  he  directed  her  how  to 
make  a  zigzag  advance,  how  to  util- 
ize for  cover  every  rock  and  tree  she 
could    find    in    the    line    toward    the 
pine,   and.   above  all,   to   throw   her- 
self   flat     and    sidewise    after    every 
shot — and  not   to  fire  often. 

In  this  way,  amid  the  falling  of 
rain  and  the  uncharted  dangers  of 
the  darkness,  they  advanced  on  the 
pine-tree.  Surprisingly  little  effort 
seemed  necessary  to  drive  off  who- 
ever held  it.  De  Spain  made  his  way 
slowly  but  safely  to  the  disputed 
point  and  then  understood— the 
horses  were  gone. 

he  nad  hardly  rejoined  Nan.  who 
waited  at  a  safe  distance,  and  told 
her  the  bad  news,  when  a  fresh  dis- 
charge of  shots  came  from  two  di- 
rections— seemingly  from  the  house 
and  the  stable.  A  moment  later  they 
heard  sharp  firing  far  down  the  Gap. 
This  was  their  sole  avenue  of  es 
cape.  It  was  bad  enough,  under  tli'> 
circumstances,  to  negotiate  the  trail 
on  horseback — but  to  expose  Nin, 
who  had  but  just  put  herself  unde: 
his  protection,  to  death  from  a  chan.".' 
bullet  while  stumbling  along  on  foot, 
surrounded  by  enemies — who  could 
follow  the  flash  of  their  own  shots  m' 
they  were  forced  to  use  their  rifles, 
and  close  in  on  them  at  will — wa.; 
an  undertaking  not  to  be  faced. 

They  withdrew  to  the  shelter  of  a 
large  rock  familiar  to  Nan  even  in  the 
dark.  While  de  Spain  was  debating  in 
his  mind  how  to  meet  the  emergency, 
she  stood  at  his  side,  his  equal,  he 
knew,  in  courage,  daring,  and  re 
source,  and  answered  his  rapid  que? 
tions  as  to  possible  gateways  of  es- 
cape. The  rain,  which  had  been  abat- 
ing, now  ceased,  but  from  every  fis 
sure  in  the  mountains  came  the  roar 
of  rushing  water,  and  little  openings 
of  rock  and  waterway  that  might 
have  offered  a  chance  when  dry  were 
now  out  of  the  question.  In  fact,  it 
was  Nan's  belief  that  before  morninp 


water    would    be    running    orer    the 
tnain   trail  itself. 

"Yet,"  said  de  Spain  finally,  ""be- 
fore morning  we  must  be  a  long  way 
from  this  particular  spot.  Nan.  Le- 
fever  Is  down  there — I  haven't  the 
slightest  doubt  of  that.  Sassoon  has 
posted  men  at  the  neck  of  the  Gap 
—that's  the  first  thing  he  would  do. 
And  If  John  heard  my  rifle  when  I 
first  shot,  he  would  be  for  breaking 
in  here,  and  his  men.  if  they've  come 
up,  would  bump  into  Sassoon^s.  It 
would  be  Insane  for  us  to  try  to  get 
out  over  the  trail  with  Sassoon  hold- 
ing it  against  Lefever — we  might 
easily  be  hit  by  our  friends  instead 
of  our  enemies.  I'll  tell  you  what. 
Nan,  suppose  I  scout  down  that  way 
alone  and  see  what  I  can  flnd  out?" 

He  put  the  proposal  very  lightly, 
realizing  almost  as  soon  as  he  made 
it  what  her  answer  would  be.  "Bet- 
ter we  go  together,"  she  answered  in 
the  steady  tone  he  loved  to  hear.  "If 
you  were  killed,  what  would  become 
of  me?  I  should  rather  be  shot  'han 
fall  into  his  hands  after  this — >if 
there  was  ever  a  chance  for  it  be- 
fore, there'd  be  no  mercy  now.  Let's 
go  together." 

He  would  not  consent,  and  she 
knew  he  was  right.  But  what  was 
right  for  one  was  right,  she  told  him, 
for  both,  and  what  was  wrong  for 
one  was  wrong  for  both.  "Then,  111 
tell  you,"  he  said  suddenly,  as  when 
after  long  uncertainty  and  anxious 
doubt  cne  chooses  an  alternative  and 
hastens  to  follow  it.  "Retreat  is  the 
thing  for  us.  Nan.  Let's  make  for 
Music  Mountain  and  crawl  into' our 
cave  until  morning.  Lefever  will 
get  in  here  some  time  tomorrow. 
Then  we  can  connect  with  him." 

-They  discussed  the  move  a  little 
further,  but  there  seemed  no  escape 
from  the  necessity  of  it.  despite  the 
hardship  involved  in  reaching  the 
rofnge:  and.  realizing  that  no  time 
was  to  be  losi.  they  set  out  on  the 
long  journey.  Every  foot  of  the 
troublesome  way  offered  difficulties. 
Water  impeded  them  continually.  It 
lay  in  shallow  pools  underfoot  and 
slipped  in  running  sheets  over  the 
sloping  rocks  that  lay  in  their  ob- 
scure p:  th.  Sometimes  de  Spain  led. 
sometimes  Nan  picked  their  trail.  But 
for  her  perfect  familiarity  with  every 
foot  of  the  ground  they  could  not 
hare  got  to  the  mountain  at  all. 

Even  before  they  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  foot  of  it  their  ears 
told  the:Ti  of  a  more  serious  obstacle 
ahead.  When  they  got  to  the  moun- 
tain tr-^ll  itself  they  he^rd  the  roar 
.f  the  strenm  that  made  the  waterfall 
.hove  the  ledge  they  were  trying  to 
reach.  Ollmblng  hardly  a  dozen 
^teps.  they  found  their  way  swept 
by  a  mad  rush  of  tailing  water,  its 
deafening  roar  punctured  by  frag- 
nents  of  loosened  rock  which,  swept 
downward  from  ledge  to  ledge,  split 
and  thundered  as  they  dashed  them- 
«e1vp=*  against  the  mountainside.  On 
1  protected  floor  the  two  stood  for  a 
moment,  listening  to  the  n  ar  of  the 
rataract  that  had  cut  them  oft  of 
I  heir    refuge. 

"No    use.     Nan."     said     de    Spain 
There     Isn't     any     other     trail,     is 

•here?" 

She  "told  him  there  wss  no  other 
vnd  this  will  run  all  night,"  she 
idded.  "Sometimes  it  runs  like  this 
for  day«.  I  ought  to  hare  known 
there  would  be  a  flood  here.  Bnt  it 
ill  depends  on  which  side  of  the 
mountain  the  heavy  rain  falls. 
Henry."  she  said,  turning  to  him  nntl 
as  if  thinking  of  a  question  she  want- 
ed to  ask.  "how  did  you  hapren  to 
come  to  me  just  tonight  when  1 
wanted  you  so?" 


"I  came  because  you  sent  for  me," 
he  answered,  mrprised. 

"Bift  I  diduH  send  ^t  you." 
He  stopped,  dumfounded.  "What 
do  you  mean.  Nan?"  he  demanded 
uneasily.  "I  got  your  message  on  the 
telephone  to  come  at  once  and  take 
you  away." 

"Henry!  I  didn't  send  any  mes- 
sage— when  did  you  get  one?" 

"Last  night,  in  my  office  in  Sleepy 
Cat,  from  a  man  who  refused  to  give 
his  name." 

"I  never  sent  any  message  to  you." 
she  insisted  in  growing  wonderment. 
"I   have   been    locked    in    a    room   for 
three  days,  dearie.     The  Lord  knows 
I    wanted    to   send    you    word.      Who 
ever  telephoned  a  message  like  that? 
Was  it  a  trap  to  get  you  in  here?" 
He    told    heu"    the    story— of    the 
strenuous  efforts  he  had  made  to  dis- 
cover the  identity  of   the   messenger 
— and  how  he  had  been  balked.  "No 
matter."  said  Nan.  at  last.     "It  could 
not  have  been  a  trap.     It  must  have 
been  a  friend,  surely,  not  an  enemy." 
"Or,"  said  de  Spain,  bending  over 
her  ae  if  he  were  afraid   she  might 
escape,    and    putting    his    face    close 
to  hers,  "some  mildly  curious  person, 
some  idle  devil.  Nan.  that  wanted  to 
see  what   two  timid  men   would  look 
like,  mixed  up  in  a  real  fight  over  the 
one  girl    in   the  mountains   both   are 
trying  to  marry  at  once." 

"Henry,"  every  time  she  repeated 
his  name  de  Spain  cared  less  for  what 
should  happen  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  "what  are  we  going  to  do 
now?     We  can't  stay  here  all  Bight 

and   take  what  they  will  greet  us 

with  in   the  morning." 

He  answered  her  question  with  an- 
other: "What  about  trying  to  get  out 
by  El  Capltan?" 

She  started  in  spite  of  herself.  "I 
mean,"  he  added,  "just  to  have  a  look 
over  there.  Nan." 


NVH04  PHCES  A]IE£  HIGH 
and  LABOR  IS  SHOD! 


"How  could  you  even  have  a  look 
a  night  like  this?  '  she  asked,  over- 
come   at    the    thought   ot    the    dizzy 

cliff. 

"1  don't  mean  at  the  worst  to  try 
to  cross  tt  until  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
daylight.  But  its  quite  a  way  over 
there  I  remember  some  good  hiding- 
places  along  that  trail.  We  may  fin  ' 
one  where  I  can  build  a  little  fire 
and  dry  you  out.  I'm  more  worrie  i 
over  yon  being  wet  all  night  than  the 
rest  of  it.  The  q.iesiion  is.  Can  we 
find  a  trail  up  to  where  we  want  to 

go?" 

"I  know  two  or  three.'  she  answer- 
ed, 'if  they  are  only  not  flooded." 

The  storm  seemed  to  have  passed, 
but    the    darkness    was    intense,    and 
from    above    the    northern    Supersti- 
tions came  low  mutterings  of  thunder. 
Compelled  to  strike  out  over  the  rocks 
to  get  np  to  any  of  the  trails  toward 
El  Capitan,  Nan.  helped  by  de  Spain 
when    he  could    help,   led   the   ascent 
toward  the  first  ledge  they  could  hope 
to  follow  on  their  dangerous  course. 
The  point  at  which  the  two  climb- 
ed almost  five  hundred  feet  that  nigh' 
up    Music   Mountain    is    still    pointe' 
out   in    the  Gap.      An  upturned   rocV 
at    the  foot,   a  stunted  cedar  juttine; 
from  the  ledee  at  the  point  they  fin- 
ally   gained,    marked    the    beginning 
and  end  of  their  effort.      No  person. 
)     1  ••ycr   r^t    thit   ronf'^'p'!    woll.   will- 
ingly believes  it  could  ever  have  been 
scaled   In   the   dead    of   night       Torn. 
bruised,  and  exhausted.  Nan.  handed 
up  by  her  lover,  threw  herself  at  last 
prostrate   on    the    ledge    at    the    real 
beginning    of    their    trail,    and    frotM 
thit    vantage-poi-t    the-    made    their 
w>v  along  the  eastern  side  of  Music 
Mountain    for  two   miles  before  the- 
stopped  .''gain   to  rest. 

(To  be  continued.) 


the  farmer  MUST  save  time  and  effort, 

not  only  in  producing,  but  in  hauling.  The 
larger  the  load  and  the  faster  the  trip  to  mar- 
ket, the  greater  the  profit. 

Good  roads  have  always  helped  the  farmer. 
Now  they  are  inditpensable.  Farm  labor  is  scarce.  Wages 
are  high.  Every  hour  wasted  on  the  highway  cuts  down  out- 
put and  eats  a  hole  in  profits. 

What  the  farmer  needs  is  not  a  patch  of  hard  road 
here  and  there,  but  a  connected  system  of  hard  roads  putting 
him  in  easy  reach  of  his  markets.  And  to  get  the  best  prices 
he  needs  roads  that  stay  good  365  days  a  year. 

There  is  no  reason  why  farming  communities 
should  not  have  perfect  systems  of  permanent  highways.  It  is 
entirely  up  to  them.  The  roads  can  be  built  in  two  or  three 
seasons.  When  the  cost  is  spread  over  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
the  annual  tax  for  both  interest  and  principal  is  only  a  few 
cents  per  acre.  In  Vermilion  County,  Illinois,  for  example,  a 
magnificent  corrwtfe  system  is  being  built  and  the  annual  tax 
is  only  about  8c  per  acre  per  year,  for  20  years,  which  coven 
the  interest  and  gradually  pays  off  the  debt. 

The  fsnner  chould  act  now  in  getting  road  plans  under  way 

«o  furtlMT  his  own  intereitt.    Systems  of  pernument  highways 

T>««efit   ewryone,   but   to  the  farmer  they  are  indupensahU. 
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llkenes  of  Aro^ierihil 

are  common  in  Western  Canada.  The  thousands  of  U.  S.  fanners 
who  have  accepted  Canada's  generous  offer  to  settle  on  bome- 
steads  or  buv  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well  repaid 
by  bountiful  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains 


Where  you  can  buy  cood  farm  land  at  $16 
'  —         bu«nal 


to  $30.  Mr 
for  wheat  and  rais*  10  to  4S 


■«r*— g«t  9t. .- , --     -    -,- 

bushels  to  the  acrs  you  arc  bound  to  make  money—  that  s 
I  what  you  can  do  in  Western  Canada. 

In  the  provinces  of  Manitoba.  Sask^'tch- 
ewan  or  Alberta  you  can  get  a 

Homestead  of  160  Aeres  Free 

and  other  land  at  very  low  pnces. 

During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  busbete  to  the 
acre  — many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels 
to  the    acre.      Wonderful  crops  alto  of 

Oats.  Barlsy  andFlmi.  Missd  Fsrm- 

Int  is  as  proAteble  aa  l»J— Uj  ••  vraia  nis- 

ins.   Good  Mhoola,  charebM,  marketJ'  conTtn- 

ient.  dimste  •soaUant.     Wnte  for  Iiteratnre 

•Dd  particular*  aa  to  radoeed  railway  ratas 

to  Sopt.  of  ImmiffrstiOB.  Ottawa.  Can.,  or  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

211  N.  Tht  d  StT«««.  H'rrubari,  Pa. 

Caaadian  GoTemncat  AsanC 


What 


from 
the 


■— '■ahlwgton.ttwi  hama  »fai»PaSliW»4ar,la«l» 
iMrra-caatar  of  civiMaatiMi  »_y  tyy  »a  *•>■« 
n.Ui  at  tfcia  worM  capita.  TH*  ^MttfMtfOT'a 
MlustratMl  waakly  r«viMr  ««»«^Jf«"  • '••fl;  •!■' 
MTtialand  vmrrmmt  «aciMato«t  »«*lic  aMatra 
durtiia  tha—  atraaaaiia,  apaati  tmatkin^  *my 


Natkm's  Capital 

^oi  tSain  stamps  nrroin  will  bhn^  you  ttir  PadH 


Th^kttie  matter  oi  tSaln  tt»iBp«nri  oin  will  bring  you  thr  P«(h> 
finder  *•  w^eks  on  trial.  The  Prnthfinilcri^an  illustrated  weHcIjr. 
t.;ihRs»«^  «tthf  Nation't  ccnter.lortht  Nation  ;  a  [xpcr  that  prints 
all  th*  nf  ws  o«  the  worid  and  tefli  the  truth  and  only  the  truth :  now 
i  !i  ■!  <  will  vr.ir.  This  paper  ftlW  the  bill  without  emptyinB  the  purse; 
It  rows  buttla  year.  II  you  want  to  keep  po«ted  on  what  is  gtnug 

aurwiK    mi»»w  ■»»  ■»»«»»»»  »^-' —  .—m  — '—t  on  in  thewnrlil.  itihelra>teipen«e  ol  time  ir  money.  thi«  is  vouf 

mrim    If  vou  want  a  paper  in  your  home  «hi>  h  is  s,n  rre.  reliaWe.  «nertaiiii»c.  who4e»««ie.  the  Pathflnder  i«  yoiir«    1  f  yoa 
w^iuMap^U^aiil^r^^^^VT^rythingae^lv.Uirly.hHeflr-here  itiv  Send  »«c  to.howftatTOO  misliHlke  «u,  h. 

Iiaper.  and  we  win-send  the  Pathtin.ler  on  proSatinn  U  week.;.   TUC  pSTUfninnL  BOl    711 .  fNtMaKtlM.  0. C 
ThelScdoes»otrtpayus;weMegUdtoi«Te»tin»ewlriendt.    I nC  rH I lITIlWfCH,  ■•»    fV^  **■ »»•»,».». 


I  WHAT  YOUR   OLD    BAGS   WILL   BRING   YOU 

Wf  rwv  fm-  a«un«l  or  m«n<}abl«  lO*  Iba.  Feed  Bac».  10c  aacK:  ISO  ai«d  800  Iba.  Braw. 
ISc  each:  PhoaoHate  bav*  fn.it  r<.tt«-tiy  8c  each,  ^r  ''an  iiw  unv  «»>.  anv  otianttty  wp  pay 
freiR»it  *n<\  urnH  ivtiint.*  promptly      Try  tts      Writf  to-Hay  lor  tae^  «n)  «hin  pinr  mirtrurttoiw 
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Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  Trr'tin'.:  to  a<1vertiser«. 
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Jurn  all-year 

.pasture  into 

$10  beef! 

I  Rich,  abundant 
'grass  and  year 
round  pasture  are  a  big  advantage 
to  the  stock  raiser  when  he  buys 
good  land  cheap,  as  he  can  in 

Eastern  Oklahoma 
along  the  M.K.&T.Ry. 

The  mild,  short  wlnterB  here  demand  little 
shelter  lor  etoclt,  and  many  of  these  new, 
low-pricecl  farms  will  pay  for  themadvea 
Tvith  one  good  crop  of  corn,  wheat  or  oata. 
Here's  juRtone  of  these  Eastern  Oklahoma 
farm  bargains:  140  acres,  Mayes  county, 
two  miles  from  good  town;  nice,  emooth 
land,  75  acres  In  com  and  oats,  remainder 
lu  native  blue  Btein  grass;  oata  on  60  acres 
made  52  bu.  per  acre  In  1017,  and  the  land 
costt only  fi^V^r acre.  Eiistom Oklahoma 
Oilers  a  wonderful  combination  of  advan- 
tages. U.  S.  Acricultnral  r>ept.  reports  It 
"exceptionally  favorable  for  agriculture." 
More  annual  rainfall  than  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois,  early  plowing,  long  Bcason.s,  and 
soil  adaptable  to  great  variety  of  crops. 
Many  owners  are  discovering  oU. 
The  Eastern  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau  has 
no  land  for  sale;  It  has  listed  a  number  of 
farms  for  farmers  looking  for  low-pricad 
land  that  will  bring  them  big  returns. 

GUARANTEED 

FARM  USTS 

and  hoolrlet,  contain  illustrated 
description  of  farms.  Write  to 

R  W.  Hockadar.  Coloalntioa  Accal, 

Mittavri,  KaoM*  k.  Text*  Pjr. 
ISU  lUawty  ExcktMStSl.  Uau.lltt. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Pennsylvania  Dog   Law 

Main   Provisions   Condensed 
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JHogs  "T,  Tankagej 

S  Tnnkacp  ImiMs  bin  frames  to  carry  fatten-  — 

S  inc.    Kxpi'rijiiiMit  station  reports  show  that  ^ 

S  tankaw  is  IIpc  ilieat)pst  ainl  the  Ix-st  firt-d  j; 

rS  for  liMgs  and  growing  pigs.  ^ 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

S  is  carefully    sterilized,  especially  prepared  ■; 

S  ami    ready    to    fee<i.     It   [Todiices  money  -; 

■3  makers  for  yi-ii.     Hiiy  ilirect   from  n>anu-  j^ 

■5  f;ictiirer    arid   save   money.        Prices    on  ^ 

•-•  reiiucst.  E 

MM  *^- 

=      D.  B.   MARTIN   COMPANY,       B 
E       30th  &  MARKET  STS.,    PHILA.  E 

^liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini? 


Following  is  a  condensation  of  the 
new  Pennsylvania  Dog  Law  which 
went  into  effect  January   1,   1918. 

License 
On  or  before  January  15  of  each 
j-ear  every  owner  of  a  dog  six  months 
old  or  over  must  obtain  a  license  from 
the  county  treasurer  or  from  a  justice 
of  {\^^  peacr>.  and  shall  pay  a  fee  of 
not  less  than  one  dollar  nor  rioro 
than  two  dollars,  for  each  male  dog 
and  each  spayed  female  dog,  and  not 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  four 
dollars  for  each  unspayed  female  dog, 
this  fee  to  be  determined  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  several  counties  of 
the  state.  The  treasurer  shall  issue 
with  each  license  a  metal  tag  which 
must  be  worn  by  dog  at  all  times. 

Night  Straying  Prohibited 
The  owner  or  keeper  of  every  dog 
shall  at  all  times  between  sunset 
and  sunrise  of  each  day,  keep  such 
dogs,  either  (a)  confined  within  -an 
enclosure  from  which  it  cannot  es- 
cape, or  (b)  firmly  .secured  bv  means 
of  a  collar  and  chain  or  other  de- 
vice so  that  it  cannot  stray  beyond 
the  premises  on  which  it  is  secured, 


tag  and  which  are  found  running  at 
large  and  unaccompanied  by  its  own- 
er or  keeper.  The  owner  of  a  dog 
so  detained  shall  be  notified  to  claim 
such  dog  within  ten  days,  and  shall 
pay  all  reasonable  expense  incurred 
by  reason  of  its  detention  before  the 
dog  is  returned.  If,  after  ten  days 
from  the  giving  of  such  notice  such 
dog  has  not  been  claimed,  such  chief 
of  police  or  his  agent,  constable  or 
high  constable  shall  dispose  of  such 
dog  by  sale,  or  by  destruction  In 
^ome  humane  manner.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  every  police  officer  to 
kill  every  dog  which  does  not  bear 
a  proper  license  tag.  For  failure  to 
perform  his  duty  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  such  police  officer 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $2  for 
each  offense.  For  the  performance 
of  this  duty  he  shall  be  paid  the  sum 
of  $1  for  detaining  a  licensed  dog 
and  the  sum  of  $1  for  the  killing  of 
a  dog. 

Damages 

The  term  "live  stock"  shall  include 
horses,  stallions,  colts,  geldings, 
heifers,    cows,    calves,    mules,    jacks. 


The    term    includes    game,    J9sh    and 
forest   wardens. 

Violations  and  Penalties 

Any  person  violating  or  failing 
or  refusing  to  comply  with  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon 
conviction,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  not  exceeding  $100  or  to  under- 
go an  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
three  months,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Court.  Any  complaint  of  fail- 
ure to  enforce  the  law  should  be 
made  to  the  County  Commissioners 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Every  citizen  should  interest  himself 
to  see  that  this  law  is  enforced  by 
those  charged   with   this   duty. 


BERKSHIRE  VICTORIES 


BUY  THAT  FARM 

IN  THE 
NATION'S  GARDEN  SPOT 

Virginia,  the  Carolinat,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama  and  Florida,  and  tett  the  most 
favoiable  climate  in  the  United  States 
lor  (ucccssful  gardening,  fruit  growing, 
general  farming,  livestock  and  dairying. 
Information  free, 

WUkar  McCoT,  Dept. "     I    G.  A.  CardweU.  Dept  G 

A.&l.AccBt  A.&l.  Afeot 

JackiocTiUc.  Fh.         I  WUwvt«B.  N.  C. 

ATLANTIC  COAST 
LINE  RAILROAD 

The  Standard  Railroad  of  the  South. 


Berkshire  swine  made  an  impres- 
sive showing  at  the  1917  Internation- 
al Live  Stock  Exposition.  The  ac- 
companying Illustration  shows  the 
trio  of  purebred  Berkshire  barrows 
that  won  the  Grand  Championship 
for  pen  of  barrows  at  the  show.  These 
hogs  were  shown  by  the  Hood  Farm. 
They  were  senior  yearlings  and  two 
of  them  weighed  625  pounds  each. 
The  Grand  Champion  barr;jw  was 
also  a  purebred  Berkshire,  weighing 
600  pounds.  In  the  carcass  contests, 
the  Berkshires  again  won  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  places. 


ADVERTISING  LIVE  STOCK 


Grand  Champion  Pen  of  Barrows  at   1917  International  Live  Stock  Ex- 
position— Purebred  Berkshires. 


Delivered  vl^'u  FREE 

>».  -^     .^       Your  cboica  of  44  stytaa,  eoloK 

nmnd  aizes  in  the  famous  line  of 

'^RiUiaEir'   bicycles,    shown   ia 

fall  color  in  the  bif  new  Free  Cats- 

log.    Wo  pay  all  the  freicbt  charges 

from  Chicago  to  youi  town. 

SODaysFrttTriah'lrTS^ 

■cycle  S'ou  sek-ct.  actual  ridinn  test 
n  your  own  town  for  a  full  month,  i 
Do  not  buy-  until  yt>ij  iret  our  grtat  i 
n«t«  trial  offer  and    low    Factory' 
Uirect-To-kider    tonus  and  prices. 
TipCC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  peda!>>. 
I  lllKw  ainglo  wbeeU  and  repaii 
parts  for  all  maktm  of  bicycles  at 
hair  osual  prices.    No  one  elaocao 
offer  such  values  and  such  tenna. 
memr      iV ,  M     MSCNO  no  MONBV  but  write  toda* 
-         --  Vlk ■ .  ' VSt'?L-*l?*J''?.''^?  Catalog.    H'a  " 
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For  Sale, 


Used  and  Rebuilt 
Machinery 


22  H  PecrlM<».  fit4«sTn  traction  enjinr 

22  H    St<>von-<   22  H   Wo<«l  Br.vM    21  U. 

Garr-Srntt.  20  H    Bakrr,  20  H   Huber 

20  H   Riimlpy.  is  H.  fl*;""-*;"."  , '**  "• 

PlttH   IH  H.  Ilubpr.   IH  H.  MolHilH  iiml 

Bhcrmrd.  1HH   Rusmll.  IKH    Hii,i;<T. 

18  IT  wood  HroH  .  16  H    ?»'?„''•    ',  n 

Nichols  and  Stiopanl.  1.>H.  (  nw.  12  n_ 

rape   -W  in   nnd  'M  In    Advance  Km  in  tt.rrshors. 

2K  III  un-l  .m\n  caar  !<ii«l  frame  Rrnli)  thrPMlMTs. 

30   n        c   ;  lln.  PltlM.  :V2  in.  Wood   Hros  .  .12  In    Ault- 

£an-T'v  ""•  as  m   Port  Huron.  17  x  22  Ann  Arbor 

bslllnE  press;   14  x  l«  Whitman.  Hk  is  Ohio 

Write  us  for  '•omplete  i\hi><\  nvirlilnery  list 

Also  for  new  r:italoK  of  <:r.vhr..m.|  '"  !"J.ii"''''>       .  .,,, 

The     BANTING     MFG.     COMPANY 
114  Superior  St.> 


or  (c)  under  the  reasonable  control 
of  some  person,  or  when  engaged  in 
lawful  hunting  accompanied  by  an 
owner  or  handler. 

Female  Dog 

It  is  unlawful  for  the  owner  or 
keeper  of  any  female  dog  to  permit 
such  dog  to  go  beyond  the  premises 
of  such  owner  at  any  time  slie  Is  in 
heat  unless  such  dog  is  properly  held 
in  leash. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  harbor,  or  permit  to  remain 
about  his  premises  any  dog  not  hav- 
ing a  license 

Destruction   of  Dogs 

Any  person  may  kill  any  dog  which 
he  sees  in  the  act  of  pursuing,  worry- 
ing or  wounding  any  live  stock,  or 
attacking  any  human  beings  wheth- 
er or  not  such  dog  beiirs  the  proper 
license  tag  required  by  the  provi- 
sions. There  shall  be  no  liability  on 
such  persons  in  damages  or  other- 
wise for  such  killing.  Any  unlicens- 
ed dog  that  enters  any  field  shall 
constitute  a  privntp  niii.-:incp  and 
the  owner  or  ton mt  of  such  field  or 
their  agent  or  serv;int  may  kill  such 
dog  while  It  is  in  the  tield  without 
liability  or  responsibility  of  any  na- 
ture for  such  killing. 


Tt  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  police 

officer  to   seize   and   detain    anv    fl)g 

TOLEDo'^OHio '  or  dogs  which  bear  a  proper  license 


jennets,  burros,  goats,  kids,  swine 
and  sheep.  The  term  "poultry" 
shall   include  all   domestic  fowl. 

Whenever  any  person  sustains  any 
loss  or  damage  to  any  live  stock  or 
poultry  by  dogs  or  any  live  stock  of 
any  person    Is   necessarily   destroyed 
because    of    having    been    bitten    by 
such     dog,     complaint     for    damages 
should    be    made    in    writing    to    the 
tow^nship    auditor   or   to    any    justice 
of    the    peace,    magistrate    or    aldery 
man  of  the  township,  town,  borough, 
or   city.      On    establishinent    of    such 
claim    as    provided    for   by    this    law. 
payment     shall    be    made    from    the 
county    funds   to    the   proper   person. 
If  the  owner  of  the  dog  or  dogs  do- 
ing the  damage  be  known,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners 
to  notify  such  owners  to  kill  said  dog 
or    dogs    immediately.       If    .said    dog 
or  dogs  be  killed  by  owner  he  shall 
be  exempt  from  all. further  liabilities. 
I'pon  failure  to  kill  said  dog  or  dogs 
he   shall    be   liable    for   the    damages 
caused  by  the  said  dog  or  dogs. 

Enforcement  of  Law 

The  enforcement  of  this  law  lies 
with  the  Secretary  of  .Vgriculture. 
County  Commissioners  and  police  of- 
ficers. The  term  police  f)fficer  shall 
mem  anv  person  employed  or  elected 
by  this  Commonwealth,  or  by  a  mu- 
nicipality, county  or  township  ami 
whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  peace  or 
tt)  make  arrest  or  to  enforci^  tbo  1  nv. 


ivin  Gone  For  Good 


m^  rintw."  tcritet  John  W.  timd  of  Oifton.  W. 
It  'I  u*«d  Sav^Th»-Uon«  on  tpavin.  Have  waitrnd 
ftl  lime  to  torn  if  lameneu  would  come  Ixick  6u« 

Pyyj  bottlo  for  what  I  hav  UJl.' 

IsAVE^IBe^HORSE 

■•"•  cicada' Maik.  BadaUrad) 

greatert  of  all  remedies,  is  sold  with,* 
—cJ  Guarantee    to    return  money  ii  it  (ails 
Jpiigbone.  TKoropin,  SPAVIN  or  Shoulder. 
Ankle,    Hoof     or    Tendon     DiseM& 
,  year  for  over    22   years,   thousanda  ol 
otn    and    supposedly    bcurable  cases  are 
JO    by    Save -The -Horse    after    all    other 
hods  failed.  Be  prepared !    Write  today  for 
;  96-pi«e  horse  BOOK,  sample  of  parantee 
expert     veterinary    advice  —  all    FREL 
vays  keep  •  bottle  oo  hand  (or  emergency. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

70   State  StTMt.  Biaahaoatoa.  N.  Y. 

rniiiiii  tvwrwhm  uU  S<n»-Tk,-H,rm  wtihSltntd 
OurantM  T  w  i^nJ  U  direct  h  P-irul  Poit  PntsiJ, 


In  selecting  a  publication  for  ad- 
vertising purposes,  it  is  not  wise  to 
make  your  choice  based  on  the  rates 
for  space  alone.  Circulation  and 
the  probable  class  of  readers  reached 
are  of  more  importance.  Still  more 
Important  is  the  quality  of  the  stock 
you  have  for  sale.  Two-dollar  cock- 
erels, ten-dollar  pigs  or  twenty-dol- 
lar calves  will  move  more  quickly 
if  advertised  in  papers  having  a  large 
circulation  in  the  state  where  they 
are  published.  Buyers  strongly  ob- 
ject to  long-distance  expressage  on 
ordinary  goods.  If,  however,  the 
stock  oflered  is  of  superior  quality, 
and  for  that  reason  is  hard  to  get, 
the  high  express  charges  do  not  form 
the  same  barrier  in  the  eyes  of  the 
purchaser.  Fur  this  class  of  stock  it 
is  better  to  buy  advertising  space  in 
those  papers  having  a  wide  circle 
of  readers.  Agricultural  journals 
that  can  meet  the  requirements  in 
circulation  are,  of  course,  -the  Ideal 
medium,  and  are  pretty  sure  to  brin/:: 
inquiries. 

When  "re  than  one  paper  is  used 
it  is  important  that  each  be  kt  'ed 
that  the  iu\veTj0er  may  know  wh. 'h 
papers  are  pulling  and  which  on.s 
are  not  bringing  any  business.  Farm 
ers  with  large  experience  with  this 
method  of  selling  stock  have  found 
the  only  advisable  way  to  key  farm 
advertisements  is  by  box  numbers. 
For  instance,  one  paper  will  be  Box 
52;  another  will  be  Box  100;  a  third 
may  be  Box  110.  City  firms  frt- 
quently  use  dppartinent  or  desk  num 
bers,  but  these  do  not  sound  con 
vincing  in  farm  advertising.  If  ' 
key  is  to  be  valuable  It  must  be  <'i 
such  a  nature  as  to  induce  the  per- 
son answering  the  advertisement  ti> 
put  the  entire  address  on  the  envel- 
oie  or  post  card. 

Regarding  the  success  of  this  sys- 
tem, one  breeder  who  uses  fiinn  jour 
nals  exten.sively,  says:  "In  our  advor 
tlsing.  I  rarely  get  more  than  r.  per- 
cent of  the  inquiries  unkeyed.  Tho^^f 
that  are  unknown  i:re  pro-rated  a' 
the    end    of    the    month    among    the 


. 


ABSORBINE 


Reduces  Strained.  Puffy  Ankles. 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil.  FistuU. 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts. 
Bruises.    Boot    Chafes.     It    is   a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
^and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
J.0O  a  bottle,  delivered.  Descnbe  your  case 
r  special  instructions  and  Book  5  M  f ree. 
lORBINE.  JR..  ntlteptie  liniment  for  mankind,  re- 
,  Str.in..  PunfuU  Knotted.  SwoUen  Vein.;  Xomren- 
_fll— only  a  lew  drop*  required  at  an  sppUeaoon.  Prtei 
iier  bottle  at  dealen  or  deUrered.  ,  _«  .j   o  ^ 

lUOUNB,  P.D.F.,  154  Templa  8t,  Springfield.  Mai* 

\  No  matter  haw  old  the  cuae,  how  •-   -  .».  -.v  -Ai.X. 
I  hme  the  hone,  or  what  other  treat 
I  Bent  haa  (ailed,  try 

Flaminc's  Spavin  and 
Ringbona  Paata,  f  8  a  Bettia 

I  fHv-  nnnliration  uaually  enoa»h;■OIne- 
I  Bm.  s  tworequired.  intenoea  oniy  lor 
I  the  > "^tabliabed  caaes  of  Bone  Spavin. 
iRinphono     and    SIdebone,    caosing 
I  dironie  lameneae. 

1  Fleming's  •pavin 


Liquid.  $2  a  Bot— 


I  bone  and  for  Boc 

I  Me     Your 

I  fWfninr'a 

Vlf  iltuntraUona 


Bottia 
FLEimi8B«0$.?'"*^^^-*' 


•  Ciwil»U.    CMeasfc  lU.  < 


Poultry 


Well  hatched. well  bred.from  Ijest  h^V]^ 

rgg  strains  of  R'^''tJyp''"lifi^1c"tiffi 
Wyandotte*,  etc.  FREE  BOOK  teltt 
how  to  make  more  money  from  Pottltsy. 
W.P.  HILLPOT  .^  B«  a  .Frenchlown.  N  J 


different  papers,  the  distribution  be- 
ing governed  by  the  relation  that  the 
number  of  Inquiries  from   individual 
papers  bears  to  the  grand  total.  Thus, 
if  there  are  30   'unknowns'   and  one 
paper   is    bringing    two    Inquiries   to 
another's  one,  the  former  gets  cred- 
ited with  20  unknowns  and  the  lat- 
ter with  only  10.     In  case  a  sale  re- 
sults   from    an    unknown    inquiry    I 
write  at  the  time  of  shipment  asking 
in    which    paper    our    advertisement 
was   seen    In   order   that    the   proper 
paper   may    get   the   credit.      Invari- 
ably I  get  the  information." 
Individual  Effort 
When      an      advertieement      haa 
brought   an  inquiry,   it   has   done  Its 
part;    whether   the   farmer   makes   a 
sale  or  not  depends  on  his  ability  as 
a  salesman.  Promptness  In  answering 
inquiries  is  absolutely  essential.  The 
chances  of  making  a  sale  are  much 
more    likely    If    followed    up    when 
the  inquirer   is  evidently   Interested. 
Especially    is    this    true    concerning 
poultry.     The  average   buyer  selects 
half    a    dozen    advertisers    from    his 
paper  and  writes  a  post  card  to  each. 
Usually  the  business  goes  to  the  man 
who  replies  first. 

When  a  letter  or  card  has  been  re- 
ceived   and    answered,    it    should    be^- 
tiled.      After    a    reasonable    time   has 
elapsed    a   "follow-up"   letter   should 
be    sent.      Sometimes    a    second    and 
even   a   third    may    be    found    desir- 
able.     The    object    of    these    letters 
is  to  hasten    the   prospect's   decision, 
to   make   him   feel   that   the  seller  Is 
especially   Interested   In   serving  him 
and,  If  possible,  to  get  some  definite 
answer.     Quite  often   such  a  proced- 
.:re  is  all  that  is  needed  to  effect  a 
sale. 

Many  farmers  hesitate  to  try  their 
hand   at   writing   advertisements   be- 
cause    they     feel     that     considerable 
,i.sn  nT,A  /priori nnl it V  are  reauired.     It 
's   a   good   plan   not   to   put   forward 
more  than  one  article   at  once.     At- 
tention directed  to  one  thing  can  be 
done    more    forcefully    and    has    the 
most    direct    selling    value.      Always 
give  full  buying  information  by  em- 
phasizing   the    good    points,    frankly 
stating    the    price    and.    if    possible, 
showing    a    picture    of    the    product.  | 
Seeing   is  believing,   and   people  like  i 


Dairy    Cattle 


verydealrableyoviog 
North  Salem.  N.Y. 


$97.05 
Averaga 
Yearly  Proflt 
Per  Cow  From 
Grade  Guemaaya 
A  grade  Guernsey 
^     Head   leads    an  Iowa 
Cow  Testing  Association. 
22  Grade   Guern- 
sey and  2  pure  bred 
Guernsey    cows  ^  aver 
aged  7,994  lbs.  of  milk  and  380.'l  lbs 
of  butter  fat,  yielding  a  gross  income 
of  $153.86  per  cow  and  a  profit  above 
the  feed  cost  of  $97.05  per  cow. 

Uaa  a  Guemaey  Bull 
It's  the  Guernsey  Bull  that  wins  in  the 
battle  with  the  scrub.  Guernsey  grade 

cows  produce  butter  moM  economically.     Write  lor 
lull  information.  V  J  J 

AmarieaB  Guemaey  Cattle  Club 
P«tarliore.N.H. 


I  Registered  Guernseys  l^""  '"'  ^'''^^ 

I  speclmeoa.    GEO-  H.  CABLE.        1 

Guernsey  Bulls  "rJbS^'p::!' 

AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES  Advance  Registry  an- 
cestry. Priced  to  oell.  Tbey  will  Improve  your  herd. 
ROBERl     1  EMPLE  rOX  Jr  SON.         ULSTER.    P^. 

lf-^l^*^:«  TI..II0  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  your 
llOIStem  liUlLS  wante:they  are  priced  to  sen.  M. 
E.Baaeboar,  Crystal  SprinK  Stock Farm.UtU«<U)wn. Pa. 

bulla  trom 

_j  tbeberd. 

arrtebOrc,'  Pa. 


Dealatered  Holitein  anu  GuOToaey  I 
^calves  to  aervlceable  a$e.  250  aalmalf  Ip 
BONNYMEAD3  FARMS.    R.  D.  1.    H  arrll 


Swine 


Amariean  G 
]  BosM 

"{i  1 1  III!  in 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

MalMtle  Mammoth,  weight  407  lbs.,  at  7    months- 
was  bred  an  i  raised  by  me. 

Special:  BookluK  orders  for  bred    sows   and  (rilU. 
Ml  Imum  Pricea:   Weaned   pica,   $20  each,  bred 
sows  and  gllto  tl  .00  each. 
""■    ■  C.  H.  Carter.  Wliltftuem  Farm,! 
Weat  Clieater.  Pa.  | 


OLUNSJERSEY  RED 


■■■■■■■■■■■aaaais 


-new  book 


the  besf 
^      bred 


The  Short  Cut  to 
Greater  Dairy  Profits 

In  these  days  of  high    feed    prices    ta^better  cows. 
The  Quickest  way  10  get  better  cows  to  to  C3 

OwnAIKSIHolstein 

In  a  recent  test  ''"wshtersol  a  purebred 
nolHtcIn  bull  increased  milk  yield  95  per- 
cent: grand-daughters    245    percent  over 

»erub  damH. 

__  Write  for  free   information 

about  this  profitable  breed.    No  obligation— we  have 
nothing  to  sell. 

The    Holstein-Friesian    Association 
of  America,  Box  218,  BraHleboro.  Vt. 


Bull 


fflr 


''373  lbs.  in 
(y'4»-^--"^«-'"'TS[    9  months 


Our  H»Td  of  226  HoUtelns 
mu*tbeioM  b«f r  re  Fab .  I(t 

4S  high  srade  H<il9teln  cows 
rloeesprlngers.  53 htehgrjule 
Hol»teln2  year   old  betters 


OT  r"  CW'TNTT?  BteType.StockaU  ages,  from 
.  1.  v..'.  I5>>1j.Mi.  the  herd  that  won  premier  end 
exhibitor  at  every  fair  shown  and  all  'baniplonf  en 
sows,  also  grand  ch  amplon  boar  at  Mich .  and  Ohio  Mate 
Fairs  We  breed  the  best  We  sell  what  »e  Irted. 
Every  pig  shipped  on  approval.  Get  our  catalogue. 
Re«.  Free.       Write  your  wants.  „  ^        -^.      ^,,t. 

CRANDELL  4  SON,       Box  53,         Cass  City,  Mich. 


ftefi.  P.  Ctilnas,  Berkalilrea,  C.  Whites.  Large 
strain,  all  ages,  mated  not  akin.  8  weeks  pigs,  bred 
BOWS,  service  boars.  Collie  and  Beagle  dogs.  Grade 
Guemaey  calves  and  poultry.  • 

P.  F.  HAMILTON.  COCHRANVILLE.  PA. 


d^u^r^aVriT  hpnfde  BigTvpe  Poknd  Chinas  T^ZtsSI^^^ 

Hototpliis.rea.ly  to  breed   ■*"    wondnr  ami  Ohio  King  2nd.       These   pigs  are  from  700 


roptett-rpd  heifers  read}  to 
breed.  H  reglstercfl  heifer  cal- 
VPt-  26  registered  bull  calves 
4  to  10  no.  (let.  15  reg.Hol- 
gtelos  fresh  and  springers. 
Cotne  and  get  flrnt  cho'ce. 

JOHN  e.  REAGAN.  TsUf.  N.  V. 


REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  BUULS 

Six  to  ten  months  old," nicely  marked,  W""-  r««<|^ 
for    light   service.   Write    for  particulars.^staling 


just  wnat  you  want. 


aD-rUt  ID 

i^A^  a  »  »  ^^  -  - 


nAN1C<;.   M<rr.. 


Allamuchy  Farina, 


Aliamuchy,  N.  J. 


Wonder  anj  Ohio  King  2nd.  These  pigs  are  from  <qp 
and  sOO  1:,.  sow.s.  Sired  by  King  of  W  onders,  Oaklands 
Eniial  ami  Wonderful  Wonder.  For  partlcul  ars  and 
prices  address  C.  8.  EPPLEY.      Z.nepvllle.  Ohio. 

Reg.  Large  Berkshires  ?i:d"  W  slnrl'n 

.■<i>proval,  C.  O.  D.     Berkshln-  Booklet  free. 
DWID  WIAXT,  HL  NTlNtiTO.N   MILIA  PA. 

Member  of  American     Berkshire  Association. 

"HAMPSHIRES" 

have     large    litters.     Free   circular. 
Allan  registered  Guernsey  Bulls. 
LOCUST    LAWN  FARM. 
Box  2.  BIrd-in-Hand,  Pa. 


Maple  Lawn  HoUteins 

Seven-eighths  Holstelii  Heifer  Calves  $15  to  ^ 
each  exnrejw  paid  In  lot,s  of  live.  Two  HelfW' 
Calves fromreglster«l  sire  ^l-jn^^i*  recor,  27  Ib^ 
butter  7  days) .  and  Regl8tere<l  Bull  C  alf  for  »uo 
fob  Cortland.  Nlce^  carload  of  .tw^-^V^-^r-old 
Heifers.  bredUiVglstered  sire.  I  sell  satisfaction 
and  everything  In  Holatelns. 

C   W.  ELLIS,  Jr..  Cortland.  N.  Y. 
OIBce,  31  1-2  Main  St.  Bell  phone. 


Penns  Valley    Berkshires  %lu^T  ffi 

W^rlte  for  o\ir  price    list  of  young  l>oar8  and  open  gilts. 
W    F    RISHEL.  CENTRE    HALL.  PA. 

— - 

Reft.    O.    I.      C.     Swine     and      Stiropshlre     Sheep. 

Serviceable  boars,    bred  gilts.  Aug  ..Sept ..Oct.  pigs.  Bred 

ewes,  ewe  lambs  of   wool-muttoo  type. 

GJP.  ANDREWS  DansvUle,  Mich. 


Reg.  O.  LC.  &  Che.ster  White  Swine 

Fall    Digs,  brood  "         *"      ""'" 

FRE 


pi  gs,  brood   sows  and  a 
3D    BRYAN  &   SON.  Star 


service  boar  for    rale. 
Route.  Mansfield.  Fa. 


f64  BREEDS  b^stf^^t^^kh^^ 

1  Fine  pare-bred  eiliekens.  docks,  geese  and 

"turkeys.     Choice,  hardy.  Northern  >«mm. 

Fowls.  e«ie«  andjncohafars  at  •owprieefc 

Americans  gnmUat  poultry  'f™*-  a4«»  y^ 

■wtM..  ffboeineaS.    Write  today  for  Pre»  Book. 

LriNEUBEWT  CO,,  BW819.  Haakato,  lliaa. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

quality  guaranteed  to  1.500  miles.  Eggs  for 
jHUfhiiiR  at  low  prices.  Bar.  Rocks,  8.  C  W.  Leg- 
IIoths  3  C  and  R.  C.  Reds.  W.  Wyandottes. 
mn  -nd  W.  Orpingtons.  Chiiklet  catalog  free. 
InSHEN  POIH.TRY  FMWHIS.       R  »      Goshen.  Indiana 


Baby  Chicks 


p.  >    COOD 


8,  r.   White  L 
homi.  tl2  HO  per 
100.         Circular. 
PEACH  BOTTO.M.  PA. 


|HaiMi,lon\slUackI^ghornsr„T^t'"'rct 

lnytn.  eircular  before  you  order  chicks:  tells  why  the 
iBick  I  eahorn  Is  the  greatest  laying  and  iiiost  |  r.  fl- 
l»lc  1  ..>ed  on  earth.  Write  to<|ny.  Alio  White  I  ea- 
Ikorn  thick*.    A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  V,  I'lttstown,  N.J. 

Ii  /"<  TI-1-"!  T  .L„..»,r.  Tom  Barron  strain 
W>.i.  While  Leghorns  „f  heavy  layers  .-end 


l*»  rialog   giving  prices  and    <  ewrlptlon    of    choice 
_   edi  g    stock.   Why    chick.*     :md     eggs.     Ivywoc 
iNltr    Farm,  Box  7IA,  Avondrle.  C  hcster  <o..  Pa. 


IWhi 


I      l\r..„«,l,,*f.>c.     Cockerels    from    laying 
to   Wyandottes     strain.   $2. .50    each. 
Itmth  N  of  P'en  21.  now  lea  t'lng  In  North  Anrrlcan 
IConto  t      Bred  from  my  exhih  1 1  >on  lli>e.  "  and  $.5 
I'  J    !  ILL,  wI.ST   I'OI^I.   rA. 

ll/wl  r'«U;«Uc.  »9.  rer  1<K)  and  tip.  for  April  c^e- 
lUXlk — i. nicks  nvpry.  200.(MK1|orl9IK-  Ktest 
Iprtet.-s.  our  ninth  year.  Or(!er  early  (aloloK  free. 
ISEYvl'oNK  HATCIIKR\  .     Dept    10,    Hlrhr.el.!.  Pa. 

pilvor  and  Golden  Campine  roiTen 

iMlot   .md  Indian  Runner  Drakes.  St  and  f;2  earh. 


to   know    how    the    thing    looks.      Be 
sure  to  have  readers  understand  that 
the    farm    is    an    institution.      While 
most  of  the  stress  in  a  single  adver- 
tisement should  be  put  on  one  thing, 
other  products  for  sale  may  be  enum- 
erated   in    a    minor    key.      Thus    by 
linking  all  advertising  together,  peo- 
ple who  have  found  one  article  aatis- 
fnctory  are  led  to  look  upon  the  farm 
as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  others. 
In  case  of  a  beginner,   advertising 
must  frequently  be  looked  upon  as  an 
investment    rather    than    merely    ait 
item  of  expense.     He  can  hardly  ex- 
pect the  buying  public  will  jump  at 
the  opportunity  to  buy  from  him  the 
first  time  he  inserts  an  advertisement 
*n    a   newspaper.      Many   have   spent 
years    in    building    up    their    present 
reputations.      Hence,   money   paid    in 
thus   securing   the   good    will  of   the 
public  must  be  considered   as  an   in- 
ver.tment,    which,   by   close   attention 
to    the    goods    offered,    the    medium 
used  and  the  method  of  handling  in- 
qr.irie.^    will    be    rewarded    by    satis- 
factory dividends. — J.  Hugh  McKen- 
ney. 


Cliester  Wliites  ?^^p£^t 

R.  L.   MUNCE.  CA.VOXSBURG.  1  ENNA. 

ClIESTERl      WHITES      and      POLAND      t  UNAS 

All  ages.  Registered  free.  Jersey  bulls. 

J.  A.    BOAK,  ROirrE4,  NEWCASTLE.  PA. 


Penn  State's  Mermaid's  ToronoFOR  SALE. 

S  KrSTry  «ei?.^^.  r  '^, ''' 

tThls^ll  lis  year4  old.  a   regular   breeder,  from 
rii,«  nf  the  be»t  oroduclng  stock,  and  Is  licing  sold 

fc,l„,,„-^uui.iWH»»i«"«""'""'"""""'^"'°'"— "*—"""" '       " 

««NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  PoUed    Holstein-Frieiian 

hniiealve^  Sired  by   a  son  of  the  Worldf  Record  senior 
4yi  M   V'9*7\^     butter  In  366  days,  at  »100  and  up. 

^6:'?^  s^rlS^E^i^  l^?N^&NS.  Claris  summit.  Pa 


o.  I.  c.  a  c.  w 

out  of  champions. 
8.  L.  RHODES. 


.  nigs,    shipped  C.  O.  T>.  Plred  bv  and 

Mlach  lefid weight  500  Ibs.at  Ijmos. 

VERS.\1LLES,  OHIO. 


01  /->  .  ru^.t»T  White  Spring  boars  A  gilts  reg.  free. 
.i.Cot  Chester  wnue  jjatisfaction  *  safe   del.  gtiar; 
JOHN   L.  VAN  HORN.  TROY,        PENNA. 


«     L  L-      c    •   -    Registered      High 

Laroe  Berkshire  swiae    prices  reas'  nabie 

HOME  FARM.  ^T:'^f^x,    v.T 


Crsde. 

^,, , „ „       Wilte 

CENTER    VALLEY.    fA. 


Fprlng 
pr.  A  May. 


|l  R    ;  ANOER. 


YORK   SPRINt.H.  PA. 


MILL  HILL  FARM 


^  T»*       seventeen  nionfh.s  old.    registered. 

Beau    Rio    Hereford'    Hull     tor    sale       Weighs 


J\^,wux^%a  A  Choice  3  yr.  old  service  hoar ;  also  Fr. 
LIUrOCS  boars  &  will  be  bre  1  (or  Mar..  Apr.  A  t> 
Write yotir  wants.  Ira  n   J.tc'<son.     R  10.    \:.nwcrt,0. 

T^  '-■11.         1\'L:i-^«    big    type.     Cuernsey 

Reg.  Chester  >>h»tes  cSivei     wnte  your 

wants.  M09ES  EABV. ijuulcnberg.  Pa. 

pigs   for  sale  cheap 
next    filxty  days. 
OXFORD,  PF.NNA. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE 

W.  J.  McCONNELL, 


Miscellaneous 


1 .2W  the.  sire.  Beau  l.V'''jJ.'i 
Lady  ceneve  2nd.  N";  •»-^*2' 
by  my  twelve-year-old  son. 
F     STOUT,    Clarksburg.    W 


,17th.  No.  4t'i'i301  ■.  dam, 
(  hnmplon  type     Fed 
Edson.       Write     ROSS 
Va..    for    price 


<&  inn      »fl"  VnrchMe  thi;ee  finely  hred  Reels  ereil  Ab- 
5?-400      erdein  Angus  heifer  ralvcs.v  eight  4<Hit^i  MO 
lb,,,  each  and  a  14  mo.  reg.  Angus  tuU  I  y  I'^  Wood- 
lawn    Sire  ot   Champion    and   1  rinre   It^    ."itiutm. 
N  jTmILLARD.  4"  TBeethoven  St  .Bliighampton.N.J 


■»  T»    11    iwiHv  for   service.     Dam's    record 

Jersey  Bull    J^^erSOOlbs  butter  in  l  year   SIre-s 
nam  ""i  lbs    in   7  days,  Crand-dam.  "ho  Is  also  his 
"^.^t'orand-dkm.  991  lb;.   In  V.y7r      yvrlte  ,.s 
J    M.  MAIN  A  SONS,  SHn'PEN.->IU  RO.  PA. 


Reg.  &  Grade  Hol.^^teins  "l^^^r^^X' 

eash  or  part  credit.  7-SHol.stem  Calves  ^«I ays  old.  $20 
*  fi.'i  each. From  reg.  sires.  Harry  \  all    «  •"•»"  « 


Scotch  Collie     Dcg.'^    he.nd  to  m.nke  your  se- 
lection from.    More    than  20  yesrs  a  breeder  of  (  ollies. 
Send  for  Illustrated  clrcjilar  and  t/'f^S-.-.^-.n    ..p,„ 
HARVEVS  DO(i   FARM,     CLA'^    CENTER.  NEB. 


The  Philadelphia  Pet  Shop 


quality. 
THE  l' 


We  buy.  sell 
■  r  SHOP.  22 


For      anything 
alive.     Dogs   of 

or  exchange.  .  ,  w,     «- 

N    Ninth  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Clydesdale  Stallions  f(,?'^?vice'"^'F'i'ncTndf 


viduals:  prices  reasonable 
MONTROHE  FARM. 


ORANGE,  VA 


Hampshire  Ram  I>nnil>Sp<.tiVnt  "bree.rmg. 

vigorous  and  stocky. Manetto  HlllKarm.Hlck8\llle.L.I. 


Warwick.  N.  \. 


111,.). 4     n.nKr»oa     Bargalnn  In  pullets  and 
ll-lllllt    nrahnias    preU    ttHlty  cocKerel.s. 
■wllf  1  ci  .so  to  S2. 00.  Wood  strain. 
|wn  l):do  Poultry  Farm, 


coek- 
S2.50: 


DIlLsburg.  Pa. 


V  Chix 


B.  Rock, 

and  Feb. 


Ped— order  now  for  Jan. 
..  ^...^  anci  rcii.  delivery.  Satisfaction  tif- 
IlISTA  POULTRY  F  ARM.Southampton.  NY. 

TELL  the   advertiser    you   saw 
adv.  in   Pennsylvania   Farmer. 


December  crop  reports  show  that 
the  farmers  of  New  York  planted 
512,000  acres  of  winter  wheat  as 
compared  with  4  4. "i, 000  last  year. 
The  condition  of  the  crop  on  Decem- 
ber was  only  84  percent,  compared 
w'th  87  a  year  ago,  and  94,  the  ten 
vear   average. 


yearling  bull,   dams  record 
over      130<Xi    pounds     milk. 
-  -  61S  pounds  fat. 

George  M.  Carpenter,  41   8  Main  st  Wilkes  Barre.  Pa. 


Guernsey 


»T    1    .    •        ^1  4  r«:tstered  heifers.    2  bulls. 

Uolstein    Calve.S   'romaJOlb.  sir*     Wrtte  for 

?r;SrT^R^r  C^tr^^s(^S.       WlUes  Bar,*.  Pa 


F,  r*  C  1..  — all  slies:  any  number. 
orrets  ror  oale  also  anoor  a  kit- 
TEN.^.  C-.JEWELI..  SPENCER.    OHIO 


/^  1.1.1  !?„>  C„l.,>  .'Stockers  and  feeders,  from  .^00 
V^attle  ror  nalO  tol.OOO  lb«.  write  y<.urwant« 
ISAAC  SHANSTROM.  FAIRFIELD.   U)W  A. 


■nc    1       1tC-^.,.»~    RAI8INC.  HARF^    and  reduce. 

Make  Money  coat  of  living,    garland. 

ZOOLOGICAL    COMPANY,  OLDTOWN.    MAINE. 


•««-ii  •  Ol  _i.U^-.» o  BtiH  c  d VPS  bred  trom  the 
MuKing  Shorthorns  ^^t  mHXlng  strains,  for 
Mlealao  »ew  hetfetv.  CM.  Kennedy  A  Sons.  Uhter,  P». 


■%LEAS^    manllon    Pan 

'wHlinr  to  our  advertl 

and  w«  want  thin  to 


inaylvanU  F«mi«r  wl»«tii| 
iMr*.  Th«yw«nt  *»  know  I 
know  that  you  nmi  It  alLj 


m 


^ 


OWLY 


l^: 


r%rr^flniff     J% 


Top  of 
Milk  Tank  is 
waist  high — 
easy  to  fill 


Milk  and 
cream  spoutsl 
are  open — I 
easy  to  clean] 


One-piece  alumi- 
Eum  skimming 
device  is  very 
easy  to  clean 


Think  of  it!    You  can  now 

get  any  size  of  the  New  Butterfly 

Cream  Separator  you  need  direct  from 
our  factory  for  only  $2  down  and  on 
a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own 
cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  You 
won't  feel  the  cost  at  alL  Our  low 
prices  will  surprise  you.  For  example: 

buys  the  No.  2  Jimior,  a 
light  running^  easy  clean- 
ing, close  skmiming,  dur- 
able, guaranteed  separator. 
Skims  96  quarts  per  hour. 
You  pay  only  $2  down  and 
balance  on  easy  terms  of 

Ouiy  $2  a  Month 


GetsAU 

The 

CREAM 


••1.S9  Mors  fnm  Brnm  Ovws 

**W«Mri«<n.Cl  worth  of  tMttartafM««M  kai  the  M> 
eUMMii<BtlMMM«taM(thar«iMaw«  tmmim  with  Ih 
Battir4r  faiMnte  SMO^warth  «0^w|raH  the  mm 
Dombar  of  eows."  THOS.  S.  KER1I08KT. 

Foiot  Aax  PIm.  Mkh. 


You  have  no  interest  to  pay.  No  extras.  The 
prices  we  quote  include  everything.  We  also 
make  five  larger  sizes  of  the 


New  Du  I  ii^riiy 

up  to  our  big  800  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here 
— ^all  sold  at  similar  low  prices  and  on  our  liberal 
terms  of  only  $2  down  and  more  than  a  year 
to  pay.    Every  machine  guaranteed  a  life- 
time against  defects  in  materials  and 
workmanship. 


30  Days^ 
Trial 


clock]' 


Catal(^  FoMer 


All  shafts  are  ver- 
tical and  run  on  ^^^^^^^^m^^m^iB^^^^^^^^^^^^m 

"frictionless"  ^^^^^^B^B^^^^^^^^^^^m      ^^^  ^^^^^  hsive  30  days'  trial  on  your 

^;,r^fKo11v^z.o^»,To  ^^^^^^HHBB^^^^^^^^H      ^"^^  ^^1™  3^<^  s^  ^or  yourself  how 

pivot  ball  bearings  ^^^^HBB^^^H|^^H     easOy  one  of  these  splendid  machines 

making  the  ^^^^^KK^^KKHK^K^t^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"^  more  before 

New  Butterfly  ^^^^^HB^^^^HSI^^k  ^'^^^^^   ^^^  ^^'    '^^  ^^  alongside  of  any 

the  li^test  run-  ^^^^^^^^H^9SS^^K^  ^^^^^^H    separator  you  wish.   Keep  it  if 

nine  of  ^^^^m      m       vl^^^^^^^^^H  ^^B     pleased.  If  not  you  can  return  it  at 

oil  c^r^r^f^t^  ^^^V      lOra  llUUi       ^HIB               ^ur  expense  and  we  will  refund 

au  separators  ^^^PU  ^m  AAA^^^H     ^^^  ^  deposit  and  pay  the  freight 

JL^OaUW  ^^^^1     charges  both  ways. 

NewBiiHeifly 
Cream  Separators 

(s,  ^^  are  now  in  use 

!     ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO., 

■  2167  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  llllnola 

I  Gentlemen:— Without  obligation  on  my  part,  please  mail  me  your  fr«« Catalog 

■  Folder  and  full  particulars  regarding  your  si>ecial  easy  payment  offer  on  the  New        I 

■  Butterfly  Cream  Separator.  ■ 

■  I  keep cows.  ■ 

■  '  '  I 

■  Name B 

I     P.  a ■ 

'  V 

I       State R.  F.  D  * 


T«r«hr*-VMr4>ld  Child  Run*  It 

**We  would  not  do  without  our  Butterfly  Sepa> 
rator  or  exchanee  it  for  all  tb«  machines  we  hare 
seen.    Our  littlegirLU  y^ra  old,  runs  it  like  a 


E.  RUDE.  Ashland.  Wis. 


Why  not  get  one  of  these  big  labor-saving,  money- 
making  machines  while  you  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  so  on  this  liberal  self -earning  plan? 
Let  us  send  you  our  big,  new,  illustrated  cata- 
log folder  showing  all  the  machines  we  make 
and  quoting  lowest  factory  prices  and  easy 
payment  terms.  We  will  also  mail  you  a  book  i 
of  letters  from  owners  telling  how  the  New  But- ' 
terfly  to  helping  them  to  make  as  high  as  $100  a 
year  extra  profit  from  cows.    Sending  coupon 
docs  not  obligate  you  in  any  way.    Write  Uxny. 

ALBAUGH- 
DOVER  CO. 

mUNUFACTVIKRa 

2167  Manhall  Blvd.     ONICUO 


EASY 

TO 

LEAN 


^<  ii»l«st,  Sasiast  to  Ol( 
"Mysoc  .-  JK  a  courae  in  agriculture  at  Cnpc 
Girardeau  and  be  worked  with  a  doten  or  more 
makea  of  aepanftors,  and  he  aaid  thin  waa  tb**  niost 
aimpte  and  easier  deaoed  machine  than  any  of 
thena."  J.  B.  FINLEY.  Oran.  M- 


ESTABLlsHfB 
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Plant  Diseases   and  Crop   Production 

'     Increase   Returns   From   Present  Acreage  and    With   Present  Labor 

Dr.  FRANK  D.  KERN, 


In  the  present  troublous  times  there  is  world- 
wide concern  about  the  food  supply.  All  eyes 
are  turned  toward  the  farmer.  Everyone  realizes 
that  there  must  be  concerted  effort  toward  in- 
creased production;  the  great  question  is  how  it 
may  be  >acconiplished.  It  is  evident  to  all  that 
all  efforts  toward  greater  yields  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes:  (1)  Increased  acreage  or  (2) 
more  intensive  methods  with  the  present  acreage. 

But  the  shortage  of  labor  is  now  playing  and. 
will  continue  to  play  an  important  part.  There 
are  vast  numbers  of  acres  in  our  great  land  that 
might  be  brought  under  cultivation,  but  in  the 
time  of  the  present  crisis  the  scarcity  of  labor 
seems  to  forbid  much  dependence  upon  this  means 
of  increasing  our  crops.  We  must  turn  to  some 
means  of  taking  better  care  of  our  present  acre- 
age so  that  we  may  reduce  wastes  and  increase 
yields  with  little  or  no  demand  for  extra  laborers. 
This  means  that  we  must  improve  our*  methods 
in  a  universal  way  so  that  we  may  get  better  re- 
turns with  practically  the  same  outlay  of  labor. 
There  are  various  so-called  "intensive  methods" 
which  have  been  tested  long  and  thoroly  and 
found  to  be  successful  in  increasing  crop  produc- 
tion. 

Losses  Thru  Plant  Diseases 
Among  the  first  things  which  occur  to  most 
of  us  in  way  of  improvements  are  doubtless  better 
fertilization,  better  seed  and  better  cultivation. 
These  are  all  great  factors,  and  it  isn't  necessary 
to  proceed  very  far  to  convince  most  people  of 
the  possibilities  bound  up  in  these  things.  But 
under  the  present  circumstances  fertilizers  may 
be  high,  seeds  may  be  scarce,  and  too  much  cannot 
he  expected  of  cultivation.  In  the  whole  con- 
.-ideration  of  methods  for  producing  crops  it 
seems  to  me  that  insufficient  attention  has  been 
Kiven  to  the  losses  caused  by  plant  diseases.  All 
other  efforts  to  increase  crop  production  may  fail 
if  precautions  are  not  taken  to  prevent  or  con- 
trol diseases. 

Diseases  may  result  in  re- 
duced yields  by  interfering 
with  the  growth  of  plants  or 
Killing  them,  or  by  destroy- 
ing the  crop  or  rendering  it 
unmarketable.  It  is  an  old 
.saying  that  "a  dollar  saved  Is 
;i  dollar  earned".  This  is  ea- 
necially  applicable  to  our 
i)resent  problem.  Various 
smuts,  blights,  scabs  and  rots 
•ause  tremendous  annual 
losses  to  our  grain,  vegetables 
and  fruit  crops.  Many  of 
these  diseases  are  preventable 
and  every  bushel  saved  is  a 
bushel  gained.  For  the  moet 
part,  the  time,  labor  and  ex- 
pense necessary  to  prevent 
loss  is  so  small  in  comparison 
t )  the  returns  that  it  is  al- 
most negligible.  In  any  event, 
the  expenditure  necessary  to 
Eave  a  given  amount  of  a  crap 


By 


If  it  is  possible  to  raise  good  sound  marketable 
fruit  in  abundance,  is  it  good  practice  to  go  on 
raising  poor  and  Imperfect  fruit  in  meagre 
amounts?  These-are  questions  which  may  now  be 
brought  home  to  many  in  a  way  never  before  pos- 
sible. 

Many  people  have  not  yet  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  plants  are  subject  to  real  diseases  in 
the  same  wiy  that  members  of  the  animal  king- 
dom are  affected.  The  scientific  study  of  disease 
in  plants  is  very  new  as  compared  with  similar 
studies  of  disease  in  man  and  animals.  The  prob- 
lems of  plant  disease  have  been  with  us  since 
ancient  times  and  some  curious  ideas  concerning 
them  have  existed.  The  ecientiflc  study  of  dis- 
eases in  plants  has  been  carried  on  In  America 
for  only  about  40  years,  but  in  that  time  a  great 
deal  of  information  has  accumulated.  If  It  were 
only  possible  to  put  into  practice  all  over  the 
country  a  few  of  the  measures  which  have  been 

ments  and  precautions,  is  he  sensible  in  attempt-    in  a  single  season.      No  one  would  think  of  por- 
ing to  double  his  yield  by  continuing  .his  present    mittlng  their  children  to  carelessly  expose  them- 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLKC.E 

from  the  ravage  of  disease  is  much  less  than  that 
necessary  to  grow  the  same  amount  under  ordin- 
ary conditions  by  Increased  acreage.  It  ds  for 
this  reason  that  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  possi- 
bility of  greater  crops  thru  the  prevention  and 
control  of  disease  as  one  of  the  first  matters  de- 
serving attention  in  our  present  emergency. 

Larger  Returns  From  Present  Labor 

Combating  plant  diseases  deserves  attention 
at  all  times,  but  especially  when  it  is  so  import- 
ant to  increase  the  food  supply  of  man  and  ani- 
mals. If  one  can  add  five  bushels  per  acre  to 
his  crop  of  oats  by  a  simple  treatment  which 
calls  for  almost  no  extra  labor,  is  he  justified  In 
Ignoring   the   possibility?      If   a   man   can   double 
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\t  m.r\r\i atn»a     nor     acTt^    hv     />orta{n      troat. 


practices  and  growing  two  acres  •instead  of  one' 


A  Result  of  Failure  to  Treat  Seed  Potatoes 


Increasing  Yields  Without  Increasing  Labor  Supply 


selves  to  disease,  or  their  herds  ito  take  chances 
of  infection,  and  yet  out  of  their  crops  they  pay 
toll   to  disease  continually. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  'the  control  of 
disisase  in  plants  Is  prevention.  It  requires  a 
great  deal  of  investigating,  experimenting,  testing 
and  improving  to  accumulate  the  fact  upon  which 
the  practical  work  of  prevention  Is  based.  These 
investigations  must  continue.  It  is  of  Importance, 
however,  that  the  farmers  realize  the  situation 
and  make  use  of  the  present  available  knowledge 
regarding  the  control  of  plant  diseases,  while 
investigators  are  making  every  possible  effort  to 
work  out  new  information  and  method* 

The  disinfection  of  seed  grain  for  smut,  the 
treatment  of  potatoes  for  scab,  the  spraying  of 
potatoes  and  fruit  for  various  diseases,  are  well- 
known  but  too  little  used  in  practice.  These  and 
many  other  methods  of  prevention  and  control 
if  practiced  will  mean  a  large  saving  to  the  in- 
dividual and  collectively  these 
savings  would  mean  large 
gains  to  the  world  in  our  pres- 
ent emergency.  In  order  that 
the  matter  may  be  more  spe- 
cific, some  definite  figures  and 
suggestions  are  worth  consid- 
ering. 

Cereals 

Oats,  wheat,  barley  and 
rye  are  subject  to  diseases 
which  annually  caiise  the  loss 
of  millions  of  bushels.  There 
are  three  ways  in  which  dis- 
eases may  cause  a  decrease 
in  yield  in  the  small  grains. 
In  the  first  place  the  parasite 
causing  the  disease  may  com- 
pletely destroy  the  kernels 
and  substitute  its  own  repro- 
ductive parts.  The  smuts  are 
of  this  type  and  every  smutted 
head   is   a  complete   loss.      In 
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the  second  place  the  parasite  may  attack  the 
stalk,  or  even  the  head,  permitting  the  kernels 
to  form  but  absorbing  nourishment  so  that  they 
are  small,  shrivelled  and  light  in  weight.  The 
loss  is  partial.  In  the  third  place  the  parasite 
mav  make  an  aggressive  attack  resulting  in  the 
death  of  the  plant  while  it  still  is  young.  The 
loss   here  is  complete. 

The  efforts  of  investigators  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  working  out  methods  which  will  con- 
trol or  prevent  all  cereal  diseases,  but  all  investi- 
gations emphasize  the  importance  of  disinfecting 
the  seed  of  oats,  wheat  and  barley  before  plant- 
ing Seed  disinfection  will  prevent  smut  of  oats, 
stinking  smut  of  wheat,  covered  emut  of  barley, 
and  will  assist  in  checking  other  diseases. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  by  which  the 
disinfection  may  be  accomplished.  Formaldehyde 
is  without  doubt  the  best  disinfectant.  It  can 
be  bought  at  any  drug  store.  The  standard  solu- 
tion is  labeled  37-40  percent.  It  should  be  bought 
in  sealed  bottles  in  order  to  insure  its  being  full 
strength  If  left  exposed  to  the  air  it  deteriorates 
rather  rapidly.  In  a  great  many  bulletins  and 
circulars,  the  word  formalin  has  been  used.  For- 
malin is  a  patented  term  used  by  a  particular 
manufacturer  and  the  product  always  sells  for 
a  higher  price.  We  should  drop  the  use  of  the 
word   formalin   altogether. 

Formaldehyde  Treatment.— An  easy  and  sat- 
isfactory method  of  treatment  is  to  spread  the 
seed  on  a  clean  floor  and  sprinkle  with  a  solution 
of  one  pint  of  formaldehyde  to  40  gallons  of  water 
until  thorolv  moist.  The  seed  should  be  shovelled 
over  repeatedly  to  distribute  the  moisture  evenly 
and  then  raked  into  a  pile  and  covered  with  sacks 
or  canvas  for  a  period  of  two  to  twelve  hours.  A 
shorter  period  than  two  hours  would  not  give 
the  formaldehyde  sufficient  time  to  ac*.  The 
seed  may  well  be  left  covered  over  night  One 
gallon  will  treat  a  little  more  than  one  b-ishel 
of  oats  and  nearly  two  bushels  of  wheat  It  is 
ready  for  sowing  as  soon  as  dry  enough  to  run 
without   clogging   the  drill. 

The  treated  seed  should  be  dried  as  readily  as 
possible  by  spreading  in  a  thin  layer  and  stirring 
occasionally.  The  treatment  may  be  made  a  long 

time  in  advance  ui  st-eame  ^   c"*- 

properly  cared  for.  After  treatment  the  seed  must 
ii'.t  be  handled  in  sacks,  bins,  wagons  or  drills  that 
?re  not  free  from  infection.  To  be  on  the  safe 
side  it  is  well  to  cleanse  them  with  the  formalde- 
hvde  solution.  If  more  grain  is  treated  than  is 
afterwards  used  for  seed,  any  excess  may  be  used 
for  feeding  after  it  is  dried  out.  The  treatment  is 
perfectly  harmless.  If  planting  is  begun  before 
the  grain  is  thoroly  dry,  -a  little  extra  m.ist  be 
allowed  for  each  acre  on  account  of  the  swelling. 

Does  It  Pay? 
In  a  Pennsylvania  county.  80  farmers  using 
this  treatment  report  a  saving  of  2.024  bushels  of 
oats.  In  an  Illinois  county  where  reports  were 
rpceived  from  a  total  of  7.869  acres  in  which  3.771 
acres  had  been  treated  for  smut  and  4.098  had 
not  been  treated,  there  was  an  increase  of  5.7 
bushels  per  acre  in  .the  treated  oats.  At  50  cents 
par  bushel,  this  means  that  the  loss  to  those 
n«t  treating  was  over  $11,000.  The  amount  of 
loss  varies  with  the  amount  of  smut  prevailing. 
In  the  slate  of  Indiana  where  some  careful  work 
has  been  done,  it  is  estimated  that  smufannually 


VennsytVania  Farmer 

otic  duty  to  rescue  the  grain  from  the  smuts  and 
make  it  available  to  the  worW. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  a  number  of  ma- 
chines are  now  being  advertised  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  treating  grain  in  large  quantities.  Some 
of  these  are  very  excellent  and  the  big  farmer 
who  has  a  large  acreage  will  find  them  very 
practical. 

Potatoes 

The  average  yield  of  potatoes  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  about  87  bushels  per  acre.  By  eradica- 
tion of  disease  and  some  attention  to  seed  selec- 
tion and  soil  improvement,  the  average  yield 
could  easily  be  doubled.  Most  conservative  esti- 
mates show  that  the  loss  from  diseases  la  about 
20  percent.  Based  on  the  total  yield  for  this  year, 
which  will  approximate  25  million  bushels,  not 
less  than  5  million  bushels  might  have  been  added 
by  the  control  of  diseases.  It  is  not  alone  a  ques- 
tion of  tUe  money  value  of  these  extra  bushels, 


Shoveling  Grain  Over  to  Get  Even  Distribution 


Grain  Covered  From  Two  to  Four  Hours 


destroys  about  U  percent  of  the  oat  crop.     Since 
their    average    yearly    production    is    52.000.000 
bushels,   the  annual  loss  at   an   average  price  per 
bushel  of  only  S.'i  cents,  equals  in  cash  value  more 
than  two   millions  of  dollars.     When   one  figures 
this  for  other  states  and  other  cereal   crops,  the 
immensity  of  the  situation  begln.s  to  make  an  im- 
pression.    With   a  treatment  so  simple,  so  cheap 
and  s-o  reliable,  it  seems  odd  that  any  farmer  who 
is  anxious  to  make  money  should  neglect  this  sort 
of   an   opportunity.      Even    if   be   could    afford   to 
ignore   the    money    side   the    time   has   now   been 
reached    where   the   few   extra    bushels  per  acre 
are  badly  needed  for  food  ■and  it  becomes  a  patri- 


but  also  the  fact  that  the  food  supply  of  the  world 
would  have  been  enriched  by  that  amount  which 
makes  an  appeal.  And  the  figures  given  are  for 
Pennsylvania  merely,  which  raises  only  G  percent 
of  the  total  yield  for  the  United  States. 

Clean  seed  on  clean  soil  will  go  a  long  way 
toward     producing     healthy     and     hence     larger 
crops.      No  seed   potatoes  should  be  used   from  a. 
field  or  crop   known  to  have   been   diseased,   tor 
several    diseases   are   carried   on    the   seed    tubers. 
All  seed  tubers  from  crops  not  known  to  be  dis- 
ease-free or  from  unknown  sources  should  be  dis- 
infected   with    the    formaldehyde    solution.      The 
solution  is  made  of  one  pint   of  formaldehyde  to 
P.O  gallons  of  water — somewhat  stronger  than  for 
grain.     The  potatoes  are  soaked  for  two  hours  be- 
fore cutting  and   then   spread  out   to  dry.      This 
is  a  treatment  designed  to  prevent  scab  and  black- 
leg and  is  so  simple  and  inexpensive  that  one  can- 
not afford  not  to  apply  it  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure. 

Potatoes  are  very  susceptible  to  soil  condi- 
tions and  many  diseases  of  potatoes  once  intro- 
duced into  a  soil  will  remain  there  for  some 
time.  This  is  a  good  argument  for  rotation.  If 
scabby  potatoes  are  fed  to  stock  and  the  manure 
used  :?s  a  fertilizer  the  scab  organism  may  be  in- 
troduced in  that  way.  It  is  best  to  cook  scabby 
potatoes  before  feeding  them.  Lime  should  not 
be  used  extensively  on  potato  land  as  the  scab 
disease  is  worse  under  alkaline  conditions.  Turn- 
ing under  green  crops  .ouch  as  rye  or  various  le- 
gumes tends  to  make  an  ideal  soil  condition  for 
potatoes. 

Seed  Selection 
By  careful   selection   of  the  seed   potatoes   it 
is  possible  to  secure  greater  freedom  from  disease, 
greater  -resistance   to   disease,   greater  uniformity 
in  shape  and   size,   and   increased  yields.      Every 
one  growing  potatoes  on  a  commercial  scale  should 
practice  selection.     By  selection  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  possibilities  of  combining   characters  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  thru  cross-pollination  or  hybrid- 
ization but  to  the  selection  of  the  tubers  that  are 
to  be   used  for  seed   purposes.      Those  who   grow 
potatoes    for    seed    purposes    shoiild    go    over    the 
field   alxmt   twice   during   the   growing  season   to 
,pull  out   any  plants  not  true  to  type  or  that   are 
affected    v.  ith    evident    diseases    as   wilt    or   black- 
leg.    Removal  of  diseased  hills  will  prevent  tuber- 
formation  and  thus  prevent  transmitting  the  dis- 
ease to  the  next  year's  crop.     About  the  blossom- 
ing period  is  the  best  time  to  go  thru  and  "rngur" 
the  crop  as  this  process  is  called.     Where  a  farm- 
er is  growing  seed  only  for  himself  he  may  "rogue" 
the  part  of  the  field   from  which  his  seed  stock 
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lB*to  be  taken.  Making  individual  hill  selections 
in  the  field  at  digging  time  is  a  line  of  endeavor 
which  carries  with  It  great  possibilities.  Here  it 
is  possible  to  select  for  siae,  shape  and  a  maximum 
number  of  tubers.  The  results  the  first  year  may 
be  disappointing  but  a  superior  seed  stock  may 
be  saved  and  propagated  In  this  way. 

Potato  Spraying 

Even  with  the  best  selection  and  disinfection 
of  the  tubers  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  is  not  as- 
sured unless  the  growing  plants  be  protected  by 
spraying.     After  many  trials  in  various  localities 
it  can  be  said  with  much  confidence  that  bordeaux 
mixture  is  the  most  efficient  potato  spray.     Fortu- 
nately   it    has    been    proved    that    spraying    with 
bordeaux  not  only  prevents  several  bad  diseases, 
such  as  the  blights,  but  it  also  stimulates  growth 
and   tuber   formation.      When   we  take   into   con- 
sideration that  an  insect  poison  can  be  added,  it 
would   seem    that    nothing    further   need    be   said 
in  favor  of  spraying.     A  few  facts  may  help  to 
make  the  case  more  convincing. 

At  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  (Gen- 
eva) where  a  series  of  exj?eriments  were  run  for 
ten  years,  it  was  shown  that  spraying  three  times 
during  the  season  resulted  in  an  increase  of  69 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  spraying  every  two 
weeks  (5  to  7  times)  increased  the  yield  97 J 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Spraying  itself  costs  money 
and  the  increase  mnst  more  than  pay  for  it.  Be- 
cause it  is  well  known  that  late  blight  is  not  epi- 
demic every  year  some  people  think  it  not  worth 
w^hile  to  spray.  The  great  increase  invariably 
obtained  even  in  years  when  blight  is  not  epi- 
demic seems  to  answer  in  favor  of  spraying. 

Bordeaux  is  a  mixture  of  copper  sulphate, 
caustic  lime  and  water.  A  suitable  proportion  for 
potatoes  is  4  pounds  sulphate,  4  pounds  lime  and 
50  gallons  of  water.  To  make  50  gallons  the 
copper  sulphate  Is  dissolved  in  25  gallons  of 
water,  the  lime  is  slaked  and  dissolved  in  the 
same  amount  of  water.  The  two  solutions  are 
then  poured  together  thru  a  strainer  which  serves 
to  mix  and  strain  them.  These  solutions  majr  be 
kept  separate  for  some  time  but  when  mixed 
should  be  used  at  once  as  it  deteriorates  in  stand- 
ing more  than  a  few  hours.     Three  pounds  of  lead 


arsenate  paste  is  adueu  lo  am  luc  i»«ac«.-io  •.«-*-»*."(, 
on  the  foliage.  Spraying  should  be  thoro  and 
should  begin  when  the  plants  are  6  to  8  inches 
high,  and  at  least  three  treatments,  preferably 
four  to  six,  should  be  made  at  about  two-week 
intervals.  Bulletins  of  variotis  experiment  sta- 
tions can  be  had  describing  in  detail  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  sprays. 

Fruit 
It  is  particularly  important  to  take  every 
known  measure  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  dis- 
eases on  fruits  such  as  apples,  pears  and  peaches, 
not  only  because  the  development  of  diseases 
themselves  means  a  diminished  production  but 
also  because  their  presence  may  cffer  a  means  of 
entry  for  secondary  storage  rots  and  thus  have  a 
very  material  effect  on  the  keeping  of  that  which 
is  produced. 


Sprinkling  Grain  With  Formaldehyde 

In  many  places  there  are  fruit  trees  which 
might  be  yielding  a  good  crop  of  marketable  fruit 
instead  of  a  meagre  blemished  crop.  Because  it 
was  possible  not  so  long  ago  to  raise  good  fruit 
without  much  attention,  a  great  many  people  can- 
not understand  why  they  have  to  fight  disease- 
and  insects  so  continually  nowadays.  They  fail 
to  realize  that  our  thickly  settled  country,  with 
its  increa.sed  transportation  facilities,  offers  much 
greater  opportunity  for  the  spread  and  importn- 
tlon  of  diseases  than   formerly. 

To  follow  out  a  system  of  spraying  Is  abso- 
lutely essential.  Its  value  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated.     Information    concerning   spraying   prac- 
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tices  for  various  fruits  is  to  be  found  in  circulairs, 
bulletins,  and  spray  calendars  put  out  by  the 
various  state  experiment  stations  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Those  who  have  tried 
out  these  practices  and  know  their  value  can  do 
a  great  service  by  interesting  their  friends  and 
neighbors  and  thus  create  a  proper  public  sent- 
iment along  this  line.  Co-operation  between 
growers  is  of  prime  .importance  In  the  control  of 
many  diseases,  and  especially  with  regard  to 
fruit    diseases. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  here  that  spraying 
must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  panacea  for  all  Ills 
to  whdch  fruits  and  fruit  trees  are  subject.  Spray- 
ing is  protective  only;  it  does  not  attempt  to  re- 
move causes.  What  might  be  called  sanitation  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  connection  with 
spraying.     Frequently  it  is  possible  to  cut  out  In 
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fected  plants  or  parts  of  plants.     In  this  way  It 
is  possible  to  diminish  the  sources  of  infection. 
This  applies  to  the  removal  of  cankers,  twigs  and 
mummied    fruits    In    such    diseases    as    black-rot. 
pear-blight  and  brown  rot.     Sometimes  it  is  nec- 
essary   to    remove    complementary    hosts.       Such 
troubles    as    -apple-rust    and    quince-rust    can    be 
controlled  only  by  the  removal  of  the  Virginia  Red 
cedar   which   harbors   the   disease   a  part   of   the 
year.      Every    care   should    be   taken    to    prevent 
wound    infection.      Wood   rots   and  cankers  often 
start   where  the   bark  has  been   wounded.      Much 
attention     should     be     given     to     varieties,     for 
it    Is    well    known    that    some    are    more    resist- 
ant   to    diseases    than    others.       In    this    connec- 
tion   there   is   great   opportunity    for   future   im- 
provement. 
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foregoing  paragraphs  about  cereals,  potatoes  and 
fruits  applies  also  to  vegetables  and  miscellaneous 
crops.  Detailed  information  as  to  how  to  pro- 
ceed In  specific  cases  can  be  had  for  the  asking 
from  state  and  federal  agencies  interested  In 
agriculture  and  from  agricultural  journals.  There 
need  be  no  excuse  for  failure  to  combat  diseases 
on  the  ground  of  lack  of  information.  So  soon  as 
growers  come  to  the  realization,  individually  and 
collectively,  that  they  are  contributing  a  share 
of  their  crops  every  year  to  the  ravages  of  disease, 
which  might  be  saved  to  increase  the  food  supply 
of  the  world,  a  great  step  forward  will  be  taken. 
There  is  no  other  so  sure  and  prompt 
method  of  increasing  crop  production  as  putting 
into  practice  the  known  methods  of  fighting  plant 
diseases  and  extending  efforts  to  work  out  addi- 
tional methods. 


spraying,     rrequ^ut.^  ..  «  y^^^ -    -  A  good  deal  of  what   has  been  said   in   the 
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Judged  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  layman,  the  produce  them.  He  can  do  all  but  furnish  labor, 
prime  essentials  in  winning  the  war.  as  set  forth  In  that  he  falls  down.  Fertilizers  are  high  when 
bv  those  who  have  the  say  in  such  matters,  seem  bought  in  the  open  market.  The  high  price  Is 
to  be  the  raising  of  vast  sums  of  money,  conscript-  likely  to  curtail  planting;  doubly  so  when  every 
ing  millions  of  our  men,  manufacturing  munitions  farmer  is  short  of  help,  or  has  none  at  all. 
of  war  and  building  ships  and  airplanes.     AH  of  There  Is  no   use  hoping  against  cold   facU.. 

these    are    absolutely    necessary    to    a    successful    Farm  help  Is  over  50  percent  short,  and  the  quall- 
tnese    are    du»  j  percent  below  normal.     Now  if  the  farms 

nrnqpcntion  Of  the  war.  '■j  r- 

But  as  I  see  it  a  nation  at  war  must  be  thruout  our  country  are  to  be  run  to  full  capacity, 
like  a  vast  complicated  piece  of  machinery  with  or  sufficiently  to  feed  the  nation  and  have  any- 
many  wheels  and  many  cogs  on  each  wheal.  Every  thing  left  to  ship  to  our  allies,  the  farms  must  be 
wheel  has  a  function  to  perform,  and  every  cog  manned  and  that  with  men  who  are  sufficiently 
Tn  etery  wheel  has  a  strain  to  bear.  Hence  trained  in  practical  farm  work  to  render  full  ser- 
each  wheel  must  be  built  of  material 

sufficiently  strong  to  stand  the  strain 

put  upon  it,  and   each  cog  must  be 

so  milled  and  tempered  so  that  when 

thrown    Into    mesh    It    fits    perfectly. 

runs  smoothly  and  wears  well. 

In    this    war    machine    of   ours, 

there  seems  to   be  some  wheels  still 

missing.     We  know  the  problem  is  a 

gigantic    one    but    the    sooner    it    is 

solved    the    less    hitch    and    friction 

there  will  be.     No  one  will  dispute 
._.*    tuo*    xva   nood    men.   money 

and  supplies  to  win   the  war.     Men 

can't  fight  without  weapons,  without 

clothes    to    keep    warm,    or    without 

food  to  sustain  their  bodies.     Are  we 

making    ample    preparation    for    the 

feeding? 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
planting  season  last  year  there  has 
been  no  end  to  advice  and  Instruction 

to  grow  ™°'®J^^-^j.g  "va^^grown  and  raised  to  vice.  Why  Is  the  farm  neglected  while  all  other 
son  now   cios  ^^  harvested.     Today,  while    business  is  partially  if  not  wholly  supplied  with 

maturity  tn  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  covering  the    help?     The  answer  is  easy:  The  selling  prices  of 

1  write.  looK  B^  ^^^^^  country  In  the  grip  of  all  manufactured  goods  are  made  high  enough  to 
earth,    ana  ^^  ^^^  ground  potatoes  undug.    cover  the  cost   of   production   and   leave   a   profit, 

winter,  me  j  unhusked.      Fall   work  is    If  the  farmer  could  do  that  he  could  compete  in 

and  corn  i»  ^^«  J^  ^^^^  ^,^^^^  ^^^^  ^.  ^n.  Re-  the  market  for  labor.  But  he  has  not  that  op- 
"°'  TIrV  was  not  attempted,  orchards  are  un-  portunity.  The  farmer  does  not  know  when  he 
pair  worn  everything  is  at  a  stand-    plants  whether  he  is  going  to  sell   his  crop  at  a 

'nn '"'onU-  two  days  ago  I  was  talking  with  a  profit,  at  cost  of  production,  or  below  that  cost. 
still.     Oni>    \        J  .^.    ..^  .j^^kg    as   tho    Furthermore,   he  does   not   know   whether  or  not 

"''^"^  ^us  wou  d  have  to  ' He  down'  next  season."  he  is  going  to  harvest  a  full  or  half  crop.  It  is 
rLid  heTd  not   feel  like  spending   .2,000  to    not    within    his    power    to    determine.      Weather 

.^r^  for  next  season's  operations  and  then  have    conditions  are  the  governing  factor, 
r  help  to  work  hT  farn'      I  know  others  who  There  are  numerous  causes  that  lead  td-pres- 

have  decided  not  to  farm  next  season 
because  of  these  conditions.  I  am 
on  the  fence  myself  and  may  fall  off 
on  the  safe  side. 

I  am  like  many  of  my  brother 
farmers.  I  have  seen  many  sum- 
mers of  hard  work.  I  am  on  the  sun- 
set side  of  life;  hence  do  not  amount 
to  much  as  a  farm  laborer.  As  a  man- 
ager and  director,  I  think  I  am  just 
as  good  as  I  ever  was.  but  without 
experienced  labor  we  must  "lie 
down". 

The  agricultural  wheel  in  this 
great  war  machine  is  one  of  the  main 
drive  wheels.  When  it  is  cracked 
or  shattered,  the  whole  machine  be- 
comes useless.  I  am  afraid  this  agri- 
cultural wheel  Is  in  bad  running 
order  for  1918.  The  farm  is  the 
source  of  all  food  products  and  the 
farmer  Is  the   Individual    who   must 
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ent  conditions.     Among  them  are  long  hours  on 
the   farm,   hard   work,   low   pay.   exposure   to  bad 
weather,  and  last  but  not  least,  a  prejudiced  social 
viewpoint.      Reading   between   the  lines  of  much 
that  we  see  In  print,  most  writers  seem  to  think 
ithat   the  farmer  himself  Is  all   that  is   needed  to 
run    a    farm    to    full    capacity.      This    is    a    most 
absurd   presumption.      On   any   farm   of   fair  size, 
the  farmer  has  enough  to  do  to  furnish  the  brains 
and  by  supervision  see  that  his  knowledge  is  ap- 
plied to  the  work  thru  his  help.     But  why  thrash 
this  all  over  so  many  times?  We  have  been  coaxed, 
advised    and    instructed.      And    by    whom?      By 
boards  of  trade,   business   men.   law- 
yers  and   politicians,    none   of   whom 
know    farm    conditions.       We    have 
been    committeed    and    commissioned 
to     death,     and    still     the     situation 
grows    worse.      Is    it    not    time    that 
something  was  done  besides  deliver- 
ing   "hot    air";     a    commodity    that 
that  seems  to  be  the  cheapest  thing 
on  the  market  today?     We  must  win 
this  war.     But  words  will  not  do  it. 
Only   deeds,    and    heroic    deeds,    will 
count. 

There  are  six  million   farms  in 
this  country,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
under-manned.      Allowing   that   each 
farm  is  one  man  short    (many  farms 
are  from  three  to  four  men  short)   It 
will    require    6.000,000    men    to   sup- 
ply  the   farms — .probably   double  the 
number  we  will   have  under  arms  at 
any  one  time.     But  what  use  Is  there 
In  quoting  all  these  figures?     There 
are  no  available  men  to  put  on  the  farms.  Powder 
plants,  munition  work,  ship  yards  and  all  of  our 
railroads  are  crying  for  help.     And  they  are  ad- 
vertising  for  unskilled   labor  at  a  wage  of   from 
$3.50    to    $5    for    an    eight-hour   day.    while    the 
farmer  must  seek  his  men  for  half  that  wage  and 
a  ten-hour  day  and  sometimes  more.     Taking  this 
at    face    value,    it    looks    as    tho    agriculture    is 
doomed,  and  it  is  unless  something  is  done.     Now 
what   shall    that   something   be?      There   are   two 
ways  whereby  some  results  may  be  accomplished. 
First,    stop    this    newspaper    and    magazine 
howl    that   is   going   out    continually    leading   the 
public  (not  producers)  to  believe  that  the  farmer 
is   a   profiteer   and    becoming   fabulously    rich   In 
consequence  when   In   fact   he   Is  un- 
able  to    pay   a    wage    in    competition 
with   war  industries   and   make  ends 
meet.     If  we  are  to  compete  for  our 
help   in   the  open  market,    prices   for 
farm   products  at  the  farmers'   depot 
must  be  high  enough  to  permit  him 
to  pay  the  same  wage  that  our  gov- 
ernment   is    paying    for    like    labor. 
Were  this  done  and   then   some  gov- 
ernment   project    be    launched    that 
needed  a  large  quantity  of  men,  the 
w.Tge  wo  Id  boosted   again   until 

contractors  succeeded  in  getting  all 
they  wanted,  and  agriculture  would 
be  upset  again.  There  must  be  co- 
operation by  the  government  with 
the  people,  as  well  as  by  the  people 
with  the  government.  In  other 
words,  there  must  be  a  harmony  of 
Interests,  a  well-developed  plan  con- 
(Contlnued  on  'page  6.) 
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LATE  DELIVERY  OF  PAPERS 

Owing  to  the  five-day  shut-down  of  manufac- 
turing plants,  and  the  Monday  closings,  this  issue 
of  Pennsylvania  Farmer  is  late  in  getting  to  read- 
ers.  Electrotyping  plants  are  among  those  shut 
down  on  the  fuel  order,  and  there  has  been  an  un- 

.,    ..      .   < !_ iii.^ ~  »^,5«.  fita/'tmtvniTifir  done. 

avoiuaoie  aeiay  in  bcli.»"6  >^ii»  ^'- — ---.■i----B 

The  future  Monday  closings  will  necessitate  a  re- 
arrangement of  schedule  which  we  hope  to  meet 
In  the  next  week. 


On  page  22  of  this  issue  we  publish 
A  National       c^'Py  o*  ^  memorial  which  has  been 
Organization     presented  to  the  President  by  the 
Federal   Board  of  Farm   Organiza- 
tions.    It  will  be  recalled  that  this  is  the  same 
agencv    that    presented    the    labor    needs    of    the 
farmers  in  their  relation  to  the  army  draft  and 
secured  the  classification   system   of  registration. 
It  is  also  the  body  that  secured  the  appointment 
of  real  farmers  on  the  Commission   that  set  the 
price  for  the  1917  crop  of  wheat.     In  the  appeal 
now  being  made,  the  Federal  Board  is  asking  for 
.an  announcement  of  a  definite  agricultural  policy, 
particularly  as  touching  on  the  points  of  general 
farm  interest   enumerated  in  the  memorial.     The 
Federal  Board  is  a  small  body  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives   of    practically    all    of   the    important 
farmers'  organizations  of  the  country.     It  main- 
tains headquarters  at  Washington,  and  Is  on  the 
job  to  watch  farmers*  interests  in  all  of  the  ofl^cial 
work   of   Washington.      It   is  designed   to   do   for 
agriculture  what  the  Federation  of  Labor  does  for 
organized  labor.     Its  possibilities  in  this  work  are 
limited  only  by  the  size  and  infinence  of  the  or- 
ganized  bodies  back  of  it.     It   deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  farmers.     The  way  to  give  It   greater 
support  is  to  throw  your  support  to  the  national 
farm  organization  that  best  serves  your  needs. 

ITS        fe        ^- 

The   campaign   for  ratification 
by   the   states   of   the   national 
prohibitory  amendment  is  now 
on.      The  legislatures  of   three 
states  have  already  passed  upon   It  favorably.  If 
thirty-three    more    do    likewise    within    the    next 
seven   yePTs   we   shall   have   national    prohibition. 
The  privilege  and  duty  of  citizens  of  every  state 
now  is  to  see  to  it  that  members  favoring  ratifica- 
tion are  elected  to  the  legislatures.     It  is  not  too 
soon  to  begin.      Church  societies,   clubs,  granges, 
etc..  should  take  up  the  question,   d.iscuss  it  and 
then  form  a  plan  for  acting  co-operatively.  Every 
candidate  should  be  compelled  to  declare  himself 
as  to  his  attitude  on  the  subject.     Don't  allow 
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them  to  straddle  the  question.  Smoke  them  out 
into  the  open  and  then  go  to  work  to  arouse  such 
a  public  sentiment  in  the  neighborhood  as  will 
put  strength  into  the  weak  knees  of  the  partisan 
voter  and  cause  him  to  vote  for  principle  instead 
of  men.  In  Pennsylvania  all  this  should  be  done 
before  next  September  when  the  primaries  will  be 
held.  Thifl  is  no  time  in  which  the  "best  people 
of  the  neighborhood"  should  continue  to  ignore 
the  primary  election.  If  public  sentiment  is  suf- 
ficiently aroused  and  definitely  expressed,  candi- 
dates will  be  the  more  ready  to  declare  for  U. 
Then,  let  •the  best  people  of  the  neighborhood", 
they  who  usually  ignore  the  primaries,  attend  the 
election  and  help  nominate  men  who  will  repre- 
sent them. 

ITS     te     '^ 
Intimation   has   come  to  us   thru 
Neiehborhood     conversation    and   by   corre*pond- 
Gatherings  ^nce  that  the  social  life  of  many 

country     communities     ha*    been 
seriously  affected,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  by 
the  stress  of  world  events.     Many  of  the  young 
men  and  women  have  left  for  other  work  and  the 
remaining  folks,  in  many  instances,  have  all  they 
can  do  to  keep  things  moving.     Added  to  this  is 
the  mentally  disturbing  conditions  in  every  direc- 
tion     All  this  tends  to  upset  the  even  tenor  of 
normal  life  and  distracts  the  attention  from  what 
people  consider  to  be  the  less  important  matters. 
We  have  heard  from  some  localities  in  which  the 
interest  in  the  neighborhood  gatherings— grange 
meetings,  church  gatherings,  institutes,  etc.,  has 
reached  so  low   an  ebb  that  many  meetings  are 
failures  or  entirely  neglected.     We  believe  this  at- 
titude  of   indifference   is  a  mistake.      The  social 
gatherings  in  average  country  neighborhoods  are 
not  so  numerous  or  so  strenuous  that  they  may  be 
lessened  without  loss.     There  is  an  especial  need 
now  to  maintain  a  good  strong  community  spirit. 
Not  only  is  there  an  especial  need  in  order 
to  maintain  the  purely  social  status,  but  the  ne- 
cessity  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  what  is  the 
Individual's  duty  in  order  to  aid  in  evolving  the 
best  possible  political  and  economic  order  wa«  nev- 
er so  great.  If  the  customs  and  institutions  already 
existing  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  community 
they  should  he  improved  or  new  ones  started.     In 
any  eveat,  it  will  not  pay  to  become  so  absorbed 
in  thought  or  business  as  to  neglect  "the  assembl- 
ing of  yourselves  together".     We  should  be  glad 
to  hear  briefly  from  our  readers  on  this  subject, 
giving  helpful  suggestions  as  well  as  criticism  of 
existing  rural  institutons.     Are  they  meeting  the 
needs;  if  not,  why  not? 
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ble  effort  on  the  part  of  farmers,  only  an  abnor- 
mally favorable  season  will  do  more  than  supply 
the  barest  needs  the  coming  year. 


Farm  Labor 

Survey 


1^ 


The  Prohibitory 
Amendment 


In  all  probability  the  vast  majority 
The  Outlook  ot  the  people  of  all  the  warring 
lands  daily  scan  the  headlines  of 
their  daily  papers  w.lth  the  hope  of  finding  there 
something  that  indicates  the  early  coming  of 
peace.  Out  of  the  contradictory  maze  of  news  and 
opinion  it  is  often  difficult  to  extract  either  com- 
fort or  hope,  yet  the  fact  that  the  desire  exists  with 
all.  and  the  knowledge  that  human  endurance  has 
Its  llmitatloas.  tell  us  plainly  that  the  end  must 
come — but  how  and  when? 

A  careful  reading  of  the  recent  utterances 
of  leading  men  shows  a  more  conciliatory  tone 
used  in  the  discussions  and  a  greater  definiteness 
of  purpose.  Concessions  have  also  been  made, 
and  even  a  measure  of  agreement  professed  upon 
some  guestions.  It  may  be  justly  concluded  from 
the  evidence  at  hand  that  there  is  a  greater  spirit 
of  unity  and  a  more  common  purpose  existing 
among  the  Allies  (including  Russia)  today  than 
at  any  time  since  the»  war  began. 

On  the  other  hand,  despite  the  heavily  cen- 
sored news  from  Germany,  there  is  greater  dis- 
sention  and  lack  of  loyalty  among  the  Central 
Powers  today  than  ever  before.  Austria  is  bid- 
ding for  peace  opening;  the  democratic  elements 
of  Germany  are  becoming  more  Insistant.  tho 
the  autocratic  hand  becomes  heavier;  the  priva- 
tions are  dally  becoming  more  severe,  thus  less- 
ening the  endurance  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
people  at  home  and  in  the  army;  the  •ituatlon  in 
both  Italy  and  Russia  is  clearing  and  the  antici- 
pated  disasters  are   not   likely   to  occur. 

But  granting  this  reasoning  correct,  the  food 
situation  Is  sure  to  be  worse  during  the  coming 
year  than  it  is  now  The  margin  between  starva- 
tion and  the  world's  supply  is  daily  becoming 
less  while  the  margin  between  the  number  of  con- 
sumers and  the  number  of  producers  is  daily  be- 
coming wider,  and.  even  with  the  greatest  possl- 


In    Secretary    Houston's    proposed 
solution  of  the  farm  labor  problem 
the  first  recommendation  was  a  sys- 
tematic survey  of  the  situation  to 
ascertain  the  possible  needs  and  determine  possi- 
ble means  of  meeting  them.     This  suggestion  was 
one  of  the  most  practical  of  the  seven  made,  but 
if  it  is  to  have  any  value  it  must  be  acted  upon  at 
once.      Active  farm   work   will  be  under  way   in 
many  sections  in  about  a  month,   and   plans  for 
this  work  are  being  made  now.     If  the  Depart- 
ment hopes  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  farmers 
in  the  work  of  the  coming  season  it  must  have  its 
survey  completed  and  its  remedial  plans  in  opera- 
tion within  the  next  few  weeks.     If  the  proposed 
solution   was   for   the   year   1919  or  was   put   out 
merely  to  make  a  pretense  at  a  service  to  still  a 
growing  public  demand,  it  will  not  make  much  dif- 
'      -ice  what  is  done. 

A  thoro  survey  of  the  farm  labor  situation 
would   be  moet  enlightening  at   this  time.      The 
farmers  know  the  conditions  in  their  own  field, 
but  those  fields  are  limited.     The  East  particular- 
ly have  been  hit  by  the  Increased  demande  and 
the  wages  being  paid  In  the  large  eastern  cities. 
They  know  that  practically  all  the  ava/Ilable  help 
was  taken  last  fall  and  this  winter.     If  there  are 
sections  that  were  not  similarly  affected  and  where 
there   is   help   available,    these    farmers    want    to 
know  about  it.     Also,  as  seems  probable,  if  some 
of  the  many  that  went  to  the  cities  In  response 
to  the  high  wages  are  now  ready  to  come  back 
to  the  smaller  wages  but  the  more  agreeable  work 
of  the  farm,   the   farmers  want  to  know  it   and 
they  want  to  know  how  and  where  to  get  in  touch 
with  such  help.     There  are  reports  that  consider- 
able of  this  city  labor,  drawn  from  farms  in  the 
past  year,  is  now  ready  to  come  back.     The  big 
wages  have  not  proved  as  profitable  when  all  nec- 
essary expenses  are  padd.  and  the  work  under  ex- 
acting gang  foremen  and  the  housing  conditions 
Imposed  have  not  proved  as  attractive  as  the  early 
reports   had  led  these   men   to  expect.      Many  of 
these   men    were    naturally   country-minded,    and 
they  have  not  taken  kindly  to  city  environment. 
According  to  reports,  these  men  are  drifting  back 
to  the  farms  for  next  year's  work. 

But  how  many  are  there  of  these  men,  and 
where  can  they  be  reached  and  how  can  they  be 
put  in  touch  with  the  farmers  needing  help?  These 
are  questions  that  ought  to  be  developed  by  an 
intelligent  farm  labor  survey,  and  that   at  once. 
This  is  work  for  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.    During  the  past  year  there  was  needless 
and      confusing      duplication      of      employment 
agencies.     Well-intentioned  but  inexperienced  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  developed  a  large  num- 
ber of  so-called  employment  bureaus.     Some  were 
able  to  be  of  sHght  service.     Some  merely  com- 
plicated  the   machinery    and   made   it    more   dif- 
ficult for  the  farmers  to  get  the  help  they  needed. 
The  great   trouble  was   that   the  machinery  was 
not  organized  and  there  was  not  a  plan  of  opera- 
tion covering  the  entire  fi.eld.     The  farmers  have 
a  right  to  expect  such  service  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.     Will  they  get  it? 

The  survey  must  be  made  at  once  if  it  is  to 
be  of  value  this  year,  and  even  now  it  has  missed 
the  chance  of  greatest  service.     Plans  have  been 
made  for  the  work  of  the  new  year.     Personal  ob- 
servation and  reports  indicate  that  in  many  sec- 
tions plans  are  made  on  the  basis  of  great  labor 
shortage.     Men  who  have  been  using  three  helpers 
are  planning  on  cutting  down  to  a  two-man  basis, 
and  where  two  men  were  formerly  used,  but  one 
man  will  be  hired;   while  the  greatest  reduction 
will    be    found    among    those    farmers   who    have 
been  hiring  one  man  and  will  now  operate  with- 
out hired  help.     These  plans  are  made  and  it  will 
be  but  a  short  time  before  actual  farm  work  will 
start.     If  any   help   is  to  come  it   must  be  before 
the  spring  seeding  starts. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  to  result  from 
a  Ihoro  labor  survey  will  be  in  bringing  to  thi^ 
attention  of  the  government  officials  the  real 
conditions  in  the  farm  field.  We  can  scarcely 
hoi>e  for  a  constructive  agricultural  policy  until 
those  in  charge  know  what  they  have  got  to  deal 
with.  There  has  been  little  in  the  past  relation.-' 
to  agriculture  to  indicate  that  they  do  know  the 
conditions.  If  a  labor  survey  will  help,  by  all 
means  let  us  have  it  at  once. 
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FARMING  AND  THE  WAR  ganlzations  on   the  subject   of   farm  fleers  of  the  assembly   are  seriously  acreage  and   yield  per  acre  in   1916 

labor  could  be  sent  to  Washington —  considering    an    amendment    to    the  were     less     than     the    previous     five 

and  read  tJiere — the  views  of  repre-  rules  to  meet  the  preaent  situation  years'  average  showing  a  total  pro- 
(Contlnued  from  page  3.)  sentative  farmers  could  be  realized,  by  which  the  increase  of  Socialists,  duction  of  7  percent  decrease.  The 
sistently  followed  by  all.  The  plain  notice  was  given  that  farm-  ten  in  number,  in  the  Legislature  is  farm  values  based  on  December  1 
Second  as  indicated  there  are  not  era  can  not  increase  acreage  devoted  now  able  to  hold  up  measures  of  prices  were  59.7  cents  per  bushel  for 
...r,^..„i,  ™«r.  ♦„  rv,a«  f h «»  ^^y^r^^o  In  to  foodstuffs  wlthout  labor  and  that  which  both  Democrats  and  Republi-  the  five  years,  1911  to  1915,  88.9 
enough  men  to  man  tne  various  m-  ^^^  chances  are  that  in  some  seotlons  cans  approve.  The  first  bill  to  be  en-  cents  in  1916  and  128.3  in  1917. 
dustries  as  now  constituted.  But  j^j^  cultivated  land  may  be  reduced,  acted  this  year,  a  wr*-  measure  ar-  Resolutions  by  State  Board.  —  At 
could  there  not  be  a  re-organizatlon  There  was  some  very  plain  talking  ranging  for  a  munition  plant  in  Sara-  the  closing  here  of  the  annual  meet- 
of  many  of  our  minor  industries'  about  the  operations  of  the  draft  and  toga  County,  was  so  held  up  by  a  ing  of  the  Sta.te  Board  of  Agricul- 
_.,,,,  ^,  .  ,,  „,,„"  the  absence  of  any  assurances  thait  single  dissenting  Socialist  member,  ture.  a  resoiutiun  was  adopted  re- 
There  is  duplication  upon  duplication  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^    ^^^^j    ^^    ^^j^^    jg    expected    next  questing   the   Governor,    the    District 

in  many  lines  of  business.     There  is    ^^   jjgjp   ^^  ^iig  critical   time.   Every-    week.  Draft  Boards,  and  the  County  Board 

scarcely  a  village  of  over  1,000  popu-    one    agreed    that    the    situation    was        Justification   for  Farm  Census.   —    of    Agriculture    to    carefully    Investl- 
latlon  that  is  not  over-burdened  with    serious,    but    beyond    writing    down    For  two   years   past.    New    York   has    gate  the  case  of  each  man  who  is  In 

,  some  Ideas  on  the  gravity  of  condi-  taken  a  census  of  farm  conditions  danger  of  being  taken  from  the  farm 
Bmall  business  enterprises;  two  ana  j^j^j^g  ^^^  much  that  will  bring  reJlef  thru  the  medium  of  the  school  chil-  for  military  service,  and  to  use  their 
even  three  times  as  many  as  needed  ^gs  done.  Concerted  action  on  Con-  dren  of  the  state  as  volunteer  work-  utmost  endeavor  to  have  such  men 
by  the  population.  There  are  grocery  gressmen,  all  of  whom  come  up  for  ers — the  state  college  and  the  farm  kept  on  the  farms  if  they  are  entitled 
stores  calore-  butcher  shoos  in  ex-  re-election  this  year,  may  bring  gov-  bureaus.  1  he  valuable  data  secured  to  be  kept  there  under  present  draft 
*  '  J  11  ernmental    thought  itoward    realizing    In  this  way  has  been  such  a  help  to    regulations,  and  that  the  state  board 

cess;  dry  goods  stores  and  small  no-    ^^^^  .^  going  to  happen  on  Pennsyl-    'the    fe<H&ral    government    thait    thils    earnestly  petition   the  State  and  Na- 
tion srtores  fighting  with  each  other    yania  farms.  year    35    states    will    take    a    similar    tional  Governments  to  increase  their 
for     existence;      shoe     stores,     cigar        Show  Big  Success. — The  state  mid-    census.      The    last    week    in    January    efforts  to   divert  labor  to  the  farms. 
atnrM   hflrh«.r  ««hnns   and  beer  saloons    winter    farm    products   show    was    a    and  the  first  week  in  February  will    This    year's    agricultural    convention 
stores,  oaroer  snops,  ana  oeer  saioone    ^.^^^j.  ^^,^^,^3  ^^,3^  expected  because   be  given  to  the  work  this  year.  The   was  probably  the  most  successful  in 
In     over-abundance.       Beside     these,    ^^  weather  conditions.     Over   10.000    justification    for  taking  such   a   cen-    the  history  of  the  state.     Among  oth- 
there  are  many  lines  of  business  that    persons  aibtended  It.  there  being  3,000    sus  is  ample  at  this  time,   because:       er   resolutions   adopted   by    the   State 
do    not    contribute    one    iota    to    the    men  from  farms  here  on  Wednesday.         1.   There   is    an    alarming   scarcity    Board    of   Agriculture   were   the    fol- 
wititiinp-  of  thiq  war                                  There   were  800   apple  exhibits,    250    of  seed   in  the  face  of  a  world-wide    lowing:    Resolving  that   the  agricul- 
winniing  01   luis   '^'^^-                                 ^^  ^q^^    ^gO  of  wool  and  46  of  butter,    food   shortage.  tural  body  do  all  in  its  power  to  dis- 
If  we  can  not  mould   every  wheel    j_og3j|jgr  with  numerous  others.  While        2.   A   most   critical   labor  situation    courage        unfavorable        tendencies 
and  mill  every  cog  so  that  this  war   (^^is  display  may  seem  small  compar-    exists.  among  the  consuming   public,   news- 
machine    will    run    smoothly    under    ed  with  the  big  summer  fairs,  the  ex-        3.   Farmers  as  a  class  lack  definite    papers  and  other  forces,  who  are  us- 
ovi=H-n^  /.,^T,^^^Mnn<,    hart  wp  not  bet-    hibltion  at  a  time  when  there  are  a    figures  on  their  business  as  a  whole    ing  their  influences  to  hold  down  the 
existing  conaitions,   naa  we  noi  d«i     ^^^^pj^  ^j  j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ground    such  as  can  be  obtained  of  other  In-    prices  of  farm  produce,  which  is  caus- 
ter  try  to  persuade  Congress  to  pass    j^    gome    work.       Fifteen     types    of   dustries.  ing  hesitation  among  farmers  in  pro- 
laws  that  will  a«compllsh  this  desired    tractors    were   displayed,    some    were        Each  farm  bureau  summarizes  the    ducing  goods;  protesting  agaln-st  any 
end''     Closing  small  business  because   worked  on  snow  on  Harrisburg  streets    reports    which    cover    a    list    of    110    discrimination  which  would  unfavor- 
«f  tnn  ninPsh   dnr>Hrfltion    and  others    and  eighty   in   all  were  sold.     Three    questions,    rendering    full    reports    to    ably    affect    the    farming    indiwtry; 
of  too  much  duplication,  and  otnere    ^^  ,o„r%vere  sold  for  spot  cash,  load-    the    state    college    and    giving    each    commending  the  work  being  done  by 
bee  use  of  no  value  under  war  condl-    ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  shipped  to  farms.  One    farmer  a  summary  of  the  conditions    the   state    agricultural    college;    that 
tions,  would  relieve  millions  of  men    of   ^i^e   Imterestlng   features   was  the    existing  in  his  own  county.  the  state  agricultural  convention  ask 
who   could    be   used    to   much    better    presence  of   134  boys  and   girls  here        Skilled  Workers  Wanted  on  Farms,    nberal  financial  support  to  the  state 
.        .      .       ,v.          „   Tvfo«^    to  iudee  corn  exhibits      If  the  state   —The  State  Agricultural  Society  has    agricultural    ooUege   and   experiment 
advantage  in  winning  the  war.  Many    ^^^^f^^^„g^°/°  aSd  the  citv  of  Harris-    sent  a  resolution  to  the  President  ask-    station  to  carry  on  the  present  work; 
will    oppose    this    as    being    undemo-    ^^^^  wakes  up,  the  mid-winter  show    ing  that  skilled   workers   in   agncul-    favoring     legislation     enabling     em- 
cratlc,   particularly  where  self-inter-    pan  become  a   great   gathering  place    ture  of    draft    age    be    not    exempte.i    pioyes    to    kill    rabbits    and    English 
est  is  at  stake     If  this  scheme  Is  ever    for  farmers  to  display  choice  exhih-    from   service   but    detailed    to   actual    starlings    damaging    crops;    approval 
est  is  at  siciKe          Lu                                          ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  fairs' are  ended.          farm  work  under  such  restriction*  as    of  the  state-wide  drive  wuch  the  Ex- 
put   In  operation   It   will   nave   to   oe        (jovg^nor  Gets  Busy.  —   Governor   shall   safeguard   the  country's   inter-    tension  Division   of  the  Agriculfiral 
done  by  an  act  of  Congress.    It  never    Brumbaugh  endeavored  this  week  to    es»ts.      The   resolution    set    forth    the   College  is  waging  for  increased  fer- 
wUl  be  done  voluntarily.     Some  In-    gmooth  out  the  troubles  between  the    fact  that  "our  farms  have  lost  many    tuization  of  corn. 

terests  must  necessarily  be  hurt.  But    State  Commission  of  Agriculture  and    skilled  J^Jorers    with    consequently  

tere:,is  musi  necwsaaii  '  **.     ^    the  qecretarv    but  he  did  not  get  far    diminished      production.'        Another 

whatever  sacrifice  la  made  by  those    ^J^  °  ^^  ^^  secure  a  promise  that  his    resolution    recommended    the    redm-  index  foe  this  ISSUE 

at  home,  there  Is  none  so  great  as  ex-    f^j^nj    jj    g    Dorsett.  would  be  con-    bursement.  from  various  Interests,  of  

posing  one's  life  before  the  guns  of    firmed' bj-  the  commission.  Only  three   excess  profits  taken  from  the  farmers  Agriculture 

-  -  i-^-^-io-T,  oy%n  of    the    members    of    the   commission    on    bran,    middlings    and    nour    pro-     Farmin<  and  the  War ii» 

an  enemy  on  a  foreign  soil.  ?Lehe?lTor  discussion  of  the  trou-    dm;ed    from    wheat    taken    at    fixed    Pu„t  Dise^es  .nd  Crop  Production  ...  .117 

-  ""  bles.    Chairman    H.    V.    White    being    prices^  r.„.,,,,,^„  ^,  p,.,^*v'^p,;...  f„  mu^ 

HARRISBURG  NOTES         l^^TZTLT^^lu.t^^TrZ^^i^' >r,%^^^^^  .;:«r/B^°l^^"^:V:"::;::::;::■"::■|II 

T^    ,^,         *!«-,„      whilo   *hA    TYiM  ThP    commission    was    an    object    of  take  over  2\  percent  gross  pronts  on  G,ierns,.j  Breeders'  .\s&ociation i2t 

Drifting    Along.— ^yhIle   the   men  ™    commission  ^  as    aiiuu^^^^^  what  storage  eggs  actually  cost  them.  League  officers  indicted   129 

who  have  been  working  up   —  and  almost  as  much  interest   among  t lie  ?:"f_' . ',?  ^^^                 jn   Syracuse  for  Production  «f  n.,ir.v  Breeds   i30 

talking   about— ways  and    means  to  farmers  as  an  ice  cream  sign  swing-  f^i"^^     f  dn^en               ^^"^^^"^^  Veutii.ting  the  stable 128 

make  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  ing  in  the  wind  near  the  Capitol.  48  cents  a  aoz^n                                                                    Editorial 

I^t  fnMnr  If  wa^intended   to  be  In         Teiephotoe    Rates    Next.— Intima-  Dairymen's  League  Notes.  —  The  ^   ^.^^.^_^^,   Organisation    120 

the  factor  it   was  ^"^_f"°^°  ^°   '^  "  finnr  have    bean    given    about    the  federal    milk    commission    bas    placed  p.„^  ^^^0,  survey   120 

the   management   of  -t^e   «iePart™^"^  rl  "u.i  th^t  thTtelfohone  companies  questionnaires   in    the    hands   of    the  Late  iMirery  of  i'..,.er«   120 

li?tLcrVTSiTnr  snTlflieS  S  f/^t' t^e '^ext'^tf  XanTe^^Sefr  ?anners.    --'"5^,^^,^,,^^,:^-':  ?Sr.^r..^-nr;r  . ! ! : : ! ! ! ! ! :: !  iS 

SncSL'and 'to  brlTg tie  Brumbaugh  rates.  Trolley  and  e^-tric  compani^  and  of  -  ,^^^P-^-^\--  c^omm'iXn  ^'^  ^-'-'^  ^^ ^^° 

administration  to   book   'of,  "s  'ail-  aU   over   the  ^^f  «^.^^f  ^^^^.^^JJ'^.f  Sortlv.      The  latter  will   base  their  .pp..i  for  .UricuU?rrS>iicy us 

ures,  say  that  the  May  meeting  is  the  notices    th^^^^^^^^^^y^'^./V'^^fJ^!   '°  prices  for  milk  up  to  May   1   on  the  Kan«  L,»iK.r  Exemption   ...' 135 

proper  place   to  discuss  such  things,  lncrea.se     rates     and     the     telephone  P^/l^J";  "J'j^    this   wav.    and    will  '-.'or  .,na  Production    135 

The  utter  lack   of   any   reference  to  people    have    been    holding    back    in  '^^.t^,  ^^"^^^7^  "-"li^  f^;' ,^        q^.  i'atent  Medicine  Labels   139 

Tne   utier   laca   "\^ J*"'        ,       .     .v^e  tho  hnne  that  thev  would  be  able  to  reimburse  the  farmers  for  losses  en  ^o me  Bock*  Worth  Reading 143 

S5i£SSSS  Sii^SHH^^I  ^'Sb^riri^KX  ^Z-^--::::,::::-^ 

a?S^rr^i;ii^^  ^^KfT^^SSS  Bi^h^^^i^:  ^"i^;.. ............i^? 

. i     _-     »v.«    ^^■,•<Taat     ro/»o5v.  rouixry 

122 

........  123 

Prospects 

134 

New  Jersey.  134 

■>-■»        •• .  ,  TVia  Known      III  Iflt  im.  iv»-v.      iw      -        I   ill  111     I..I  ;.  11       v.isi'i  lai.uii      134 

share  in  naming  its  personnel.      ine  _ — ^       worth  $15  here  todav.  "rats"  75     OK>v..rnni.nt  Wiii  Sell  Your  Wheat 134 

"^'r;S^^Heidan"ce'w!ls"S  Sin  fo?         NEW  YORK  LETTER         ^ents.  weasels,  of  ^^^^w^^^^^J^^'  J^uio'Jt^n  ^^^owPemand- :::::::::: : : : : : \l\ 

and  the  attendance  was  less  t nan  lor                                 ^^  unusual  supply  this  winter,    ^rd.-r  Farm  M.uV.inorj-  Early   134 

a  long  time.      As  far  as   influencing —  choice  skunks  bring  $4.60    To  Com  Orow.rs  134 

things    on    Capitol    Hill    it    did    not  The   Week    in    the   Legislature.   —  f^ /c  _p,  8 ttte  Letters 

atnount   to   anvthing   and  the   gover-  Tn    accordance    with    the    Governor's  t^o  ft>.      r.  HarriO-urK   Xot,«— 

nor-Wriends  who  were  afraid  of  an  recommendations,     fewer    bills    than                l>riftin.c  aionu-    L.Vor  sU^^^ 

outbreak  laughed  at  their  fears  when  usual    will    be  presented   at   this   ses-  jgrw  irRSEY  FARM  NOTES  ,.'hone  rntoV  «;,!.  Con»o!id«tioVh«ited  121 

it    was    all    over.       The    meeting    at  sion.  The  measure  expected  to  precip-  i^cw  juia^l.1    1  rvixiTi  m  s>w  .,..„,.y  Notes— 

which    things    have    ordinarily    been  itate    the    first    real    breik    between                                 —  Com     yields.     Resolutions    by     state 

Jone  was  not   even   a  good   specimen  legislators  and  executive  is  one  abol-  Corn  J'^;^^-  _Th-   Srn'rtmenfTf  't"r.:'o.?J:;;^'^a?toVr':  .'r.^!  .'^"'."^2t 

of  a  debating  sncletv.     No  report  was  ishing   the   direct   primaries,   and   re-  report    of    the    State    Department    ot  ^,^^.  ^.^^^  xntes— 

mide    on    legislation    and    onlv    two  verting  to  the  old  svstem  of  mminat-  Agrictilture    gives    some    mroresnng  The  work  in  the  Lp^islature.  .Tugtiflra- 

rp^olutions   adopted,    one   being   that  ing  state  officers  by  conve-^tlcn.  The  figures    bearing    on    tlve    eflect    the  tion  fo«  f.rm   census.   Onondaga  furs 

[he -embargo    on    fertilizer    material  work  of  accommodating  the  Increase  ^'i^^^^r  exerts  o^Jr  agrlo. Itu^     des-  ':;,,;;;;';,„^-  ;„--„J-o^.,y^i;'i':t 

should  be  raised  and  that  the  foreign  of    100    percent    in    the    number    of  pite    the    great    stride*    science    has          Le.-.f™e  notes 121 

nnrserv  stock  embargo  be  e<^tablished.  voters  of  the  state,  their  registration  made  in  this  calling  in  America,  t  orn.  story 

Something  was  done  about  the  draft,  and  the  fixing  the  population  of  vnt-  In    1916.    avorrieed    24  4    bushels    per  "Xan  of  Music  Mourrt;'";-    .  .  • .  (Serianuo 

bTthe   lack  of   a  program   for  dis-  mg    districts    will    receive    attention  acre.  ^"^''\^V^ho-w..Tnfi create    ^Vorm.    Scratch eTT.^o^.    indi.es.ion. 

cusslon    of   that    subject    and    failure  this    week.       Assemblyman    Lord,    of  acreage   planted   showed    an    increase  T\-,.nVn..s».  stunted  flliy.  Capped  hocV. 

to    eet    the    state    committeed   to    it  Osweeo  Countv.  has  introduced  a  bill  of   \^   percent   for   1917.     Thtis   from  Heifer  fails  to  coine  in  heat.  Unthrifty 

r-i»b or  detracted  abolishing  special   teachers  of  physl-  the    incrensel    acreage    and    the    in-  calf.  Tndiecjtion    Hoa  question.  Chok 

"Th'e  taS.rSltuation.-If    the    re-  cal    training'  for    rural    schools     re-  cren.ed    vield    per    acre    a    total  Jn-  -.•  r-^M  '^-^;„,^  -  -  <;-  «-- 

C'orta  of  addresses  made  a-t  the  meet-  quiring  the  teachers  of  such  schools  crease    of    55*2. 667. nno     nusneis    was  chronic    rin^itone.     Scurw,    Catarrh. 

Ings  of  the  state  board  and  allied  or-  to  give  needed  training  Instead.  Of-  secured,    or    23    percent.      Both    the  Partial  Iom  of  power  wc 
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BiggestHatches 

Strongest  Chicks  ^ 

That's  what  you  will  get  with  my 
Hatching  Outfit— and  I  can  proveit. 

The  whole  story  is  In  my  big  catalog, 
"Hatching  Facts",  sent  Free.  Ittells 
bow  money  is  maderaising  PO"/try.  Oet 
this  Book  and  you'll  want  to 
start  one  of  my  Guaranteed 
lllatchhiig  Outfits  making 
money  for  you.  It's  good  pa- 
triotism and  good  busmess  to 
raise  poultry  this  year,  and 

<095  140-Bgg 

^pBuys  Champion 

BelleCity  Incubator 

SelTRegulated  Safety  Lamp.  Thermometer 

Holder.EKfiTestcr.With 

$5.25'  Hot-Water.  Dou- 

ble-Walled,  140- Chick 

Brooder,  bothonly  $12.95 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


^oftltn; 


EGG-EATING  HABIT 


Over 
6S0.00O 
UMTS 


Freight  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockics-allcved 

towards  Express  and  to 

points  beyond. — I 

6hip  quick  from 

Buffalo.Minneap- 

olis.KansasCityor 

Racine.  Used  by 

Uncle. Sam  and 

Agr'l  Colleges.  With  _ 

this  Gu»r«nteed  Hatching  Out-    .  ^j^-. 

r  and  my  Guide  Book  for  s<^ttingupaftdop. 

SatSiyouiaumakeabigmcome.  And  my 


Special  Offers  K^SSi  bSS/Sr.^ 
BeileCi!yIncubatorCo.,Box68  Raclicwtt. 


Poultry  Industry 
Revolutionized 


Marvel 

Colony 

Brooder 
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:^-:m^ 


$17.50 


roal  Riirninft.  Self  Regulating. 

Super-Automatic    Checlc    i^ntroi. 

Exclusive  Patent  Features. 
The  MARVEL  is  Ru^rantced  to    perform 
all  we  claim    for   it    without    any     .hsap- 
iiointment.  Bi(?  savin*  m  oper  Btmg  ex- 

pense. Will  brood  50  to  1000  chicks  (or  less 
than  6  cents  per  day.  Cuts  initial  cost  for 
equipraent  to  less  than  one  half.  I  errect  sat- 
isfaction Ku.iranteed  or  money  back  m  30 
days.        Send   for    Circular    on     'Scientific 

IJroo  linu." 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY 


304  Chestnut  St., 


Phila.,  Pa. 
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A  FIRST-CLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 

At  a  Very  Low  Price 

U  n  \-l  comlltloi.  LlmoiiHlnps.  Coupes.  Sed:vns. 
To"n  .  ars  Roiidsters.  Tourlns  t;;irs  »";>«.''"- 
Jbojts-all  at  a  saving.  A   real  car  tor  a  Mule  prlct. 

1000  Used  Autos  $150  up 


NO  matter  what  car  you  want  ,"1  have  It.^ni 
during  Fcbnia  ry  can  save  you  33  1-3  to  50  per  cent 
Send  tor  our 

Auto  Catalog  No.  A; It's  Free 
ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

WORLD-9    LARGEST    AUTO  DEALERS 

203  N.  Broad  Street,  Phil*.,  Pt. 


The   egg-eating   habit   usually   de- 
velops in  a  flock  that  is  confined  to 
th^    house    or    in    limited    quarters. 
Hens  on  range  seldom  contract  this 
habit,  since  they  usually  are  in   the 
laying     house     only     while     laying. 
Hens   confined    to  the   house   must 
be   kept    busy.      It    is    the    idle    hen 
that    contracts    the    egg-eating    and 
feather-pulling      vices.        The      hens 
should  be   made  to   scratch   in   deep 
litter  for  the  greater  portion  of  their 
grain  food.     The  first  food  of  the  day 
should   be  grain,   fed   in   deep  litter. 
Cracked  corn  should  be  used  in  pref- 
erence to  whole  com,  not  because  it 
is  better  food,  but  because  the  food 
particles    are    smaller    and    the    hen 
must  work  much  harder  in  order  to 
satisfy  her  appetite. 

Many  feed  a  wet  mash  as  the  first 
food  of  the  day,  believing  that  since 
the  mash  food  is  easily  digested,  it 
will  more  quickly  satisfy  the  fowl's 
hunger  when  she  comes  off  the  perch 
in  the  morning.  It  certainly  will, 
but  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
fowl's  hunger  is  soon  satisfied,  and 
she  has  no  need  to  exercise,  the 
writer  discarded  this  method  of 
feeding  years  ago.  It  is  the  idle  hen 
—the  hen  that  is  full  of  food— that 
gets  into  mischief,  often  fighting 
others  on  the  nests,  and  causing  eggs 
to  be   broken   and   eaten. 

The  egg-eating  habit  is  also 
brought  about  by  a  craving  for  ani- 
mal and  mineral  foods  that  the  ration 
does  not  contain.  Beef-scrap  or  ani- 
mal food  i^  some  form  should  be  fed 
daily    during   the    fall    and    win^ter 

months. 

The  habit  may  also  result  from 
feeding  egg-shells  that  retain  the 
egg-shape.  In  feeding  egg-shells 
thev  should  be  pulverized.  A  good 
method  is  to  brown  them  in  the  oven, 
when  they  will  pulverize  easily. 

When  the  habit  Is  already  present 
in  the  flock,  the  preventative  methods 
as  given  may  not  always  correct  the 
evil       When  they  do  not.  dark,  low- 
covered    aests    should    be    provided. 
The  openings  of  the  nests  should  be 
next  to  the  wall.     The  nests  should 
be  covered,  and  they  should  be  so  low 
that   the   hen   cannot   stand   erect   in 
them.     If  unable   to  stand,   the  hen 
cannot   possibly  strike  the  egg  with 
her    beak    with    sufllcient    force    to 
break  them.— T.  Z.  Richey. 


profitable  to  farm  breelers.  Mas?  /. 
farms  can  keep  a  dozen  or  more 
guineas  from  year  to  year,  and  from 
them  raise  at  small  expense  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  young  guineas. 
In  addition  to  the  young  stock  pro- 
duced, there  will  be  a  surplus  of  eggs 
for  home  use  or  market  purposes 
during  the  summer. 

It    is    usually    advisable    to    select 
breeders    from    the    flock    of    young 
guineas  in  the  fall.     If  this  was  not 
done  last  fall  eggs  should  be  purchas- 
ed  in  the  early  summer  and  placed 
under   chicken   hens.      I   have   never 
been  able  to  get  adult  guineas  which 
were  brought  in  from  other  farms  to 
mate.      The  -change   of   environment 
must  be  responsible  for  this  failure 
to  mate,  which  is  common  with  many 
wild  or  semi-wild  fowls  and  animals 
when    they    are    brought    under    do- 
mestication   or   removed    from    their 
old   homes.     Whenever  it  seems   de- 
sirable to  introduce  new   blood   into 
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THIS  BROODER. 

SOLD  WITH  A 

REAL  GUARANTEE 

COLONY  BROODER,  return  it  to   me   at   my 
cx^n..   and  I   wUl   refund  .'he    purcKjjie   pn.-c 

.     "^         J._.-l :.l.~.>    anu  nlllbblllUI.        inal      13     » 


immedi.t'^ywitb^tVnyquibbiiii.'That    is  a 
real    .uarantce.  Mr.   Farmer    and 


means  real 
;»ote°tronToryou. /Cany^ftn^a  f.irtr  offer 
Tnywhere  or  could  I  »ay  more  about 

EUREKA 
COLONY  BROODER 

U7.80--500  Chleki   $21.50-1,000  Chick* 

I  .^V*  »»<«v  Dart  that  goes  into  this  brooder. 
Be  „T?m.n7acWr  1  buy  Urge  quant.tie.  <rf 
materllu  thereby  eliminating  uwlew  expense  m 
handling  nu^rou.  .mall  part.,  a-embling.  etc. 
You  save  the  difference. 

P  Bum.  eoal.  ga.  or  wood.      Made  of  »l.d   c«rt 
Ton.   with    corrugated     6re-pot.    and    is      kU 


regulatina 


MY  SQUARE-DEAL 
GUARANTEE 

^Learit  all  about  thia 
by  writina  to-day- 
no  w —  for  ilTu»tratfd  and 
descriptive  booklet. 
J.R.  WOTHERSPOON 
243  North  Front  St. 
Philadelphia      -      P«- 


EGGS! 


f'WdllUlS  POLIIH^ 


TRADE  MAKK  KtAjlSTKRED 
mV.    S.    PATENT    OKKlCt 

YOU,  Mr.  Poultry  Raiser 

want  the  largest  amount  of  eggs 
in  the   shortest    possible   time 

».^i«    wnii     .Tttain    this    result     with 
mIiIRERS*^  "K  W  a  LI  T  Y"      Products 
f^r^oK-      A    trial    will    convince    you. 
Write  for  price*  and  samples  today 

FREE— W18  Farmers'  Almanac 


Cheap  Grain  Hopper  ^ 

the  flock  or  to  replace  the  old  breed- 
ers with  young  birds,  eggs  should  be 
obtained  from  breeders  whose  stock 
is  unrelated  to  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors, and  a  fresh  start  made. 

The  breeding  birds  should  always 
be  reserved  from  the  broods  hatched 
and  reared  by  checken  hens,  rather 
than  from  the  broods  reared  by 
guinea  hens.  The  former  become 
deeply  attached  to  their  foster  mother 

and,  even  after  they  are  grown,  will  j       ^,^^^^^^ 

follow    her    everywhere,    going    into  BEPRi^Ri^moruj^ia^or^hor.^^^ 

the  roosting  house  with  her  at  night   l.mk*_^^^^^^^^^^^  p 

and   continuing   to  roost   there   win-   Z%r,^X':oZ''lTX'^^nr.V^^^^^ 


Ume    and  FertiUzer  Ar*  Gold  to  the  Farmer 
You  Should  use  It  ScientiHcally 
D  ..o  -^  rortlfy  your 

°*     J        «i^*^k.       M  \     Loss  by  writing  to. 

spreaders   9^     ^k^^X      day  for  Ur^e  Cat. 

to  shame  "^'CUf«k     "x 


PREPARDTG  FOR  THE  GUINEA 
BROODS 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

^AuRWCT  the  farmcr'Bbifrqoestions: 
flo™can  I  hav;p  a  (rood  garden  with 

Ji^e  plenty  r  f  fresh  '««<=«»»>  hafoT 
the  bonie  table  with  '«^* '^' 

IRQ}^  AGE  andDriUSetder  , 

eoWcs    the   garden   labor  I»roo'aBS. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools—  1 
Btorcd  in  Bm::ll  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ndges, 
etc.  .better  than  old  -time  tooto. 
A  woman,  boy  or  ^irl  can 
nnah  itanddoaday  shand- 
•^  work  in  W 

minutes.  M) 
combina- 
tions. 1^,1 

to   iaooo.M 

WHta    for 

^■-•''-•la'-^r^^^p.^    booklet         I 

BatemanMT«CoMB««7»C»C>enlo^j<J3J 


TAVi 


-^"^m 


Incubators  For  Sale 

•n^"w^oUnMs"r  "         "' mcHKiKLn.  pa 


Now  that  the  use  of  pork,  beef  and 
mutton  Is  being  curtailed  quite  gen- 
erally all  over  the  country,  there  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  poultry  of 
all  kinds.  The  gamey-flavored  guinea 
is     becoming     increasingly     popular, 
not  only  because  of  its  own  peculiar 
merits,  but  because  it  can  be  substi- 
tuted in  restaurants  and  hotel  dining 
rooms   for    wild    fowl.      Whether   or 
not  the  patrons  are  always  aware  of 
this  substitution,   it   is   certain    that 
their    appetites    are    appeased    by    a 
choice    portion    of    a    tender    young 

guinea. 

Raising  the  guinea  as  a  commer- 
cial proposition  has  never  proved 
feasible,  nor  can  it  be  raised  where 
the  poultry  run  is  limited  to  a  back 
yard.  Only  farmers  who  can  allow 
their  poultry  wide  range  can  supply 
the  demand  for  guineas.  As  a  side 
line,   such   poultry   generally   proves 


ter  and  summer.  That  is  the  very 
thing  desired  if  the  wild  instincts  of 
the  birds  are  to  be  subdued. 

If  a  large  flock  of  breeders  are 
kept  during  the  winter,  it  is  best  to 
house  them  separately  if  the  matter 
can  be  arranged.  Guineas  are  very 
domineering  over  other  fowls,  keep- 
ing them  away  from  the  food  until 
the  guineas  have  supplied  their 
wants.  Free  range  should  be  ah 
lowed  the  birds  thruout  the  year,  ex- 
cept during  severe  winter  weather. 
Winter  food  should  be  similar  to 
that  given  other  poultry.  In  sum- 
mer little  feed  is  required  for  adult 
birds;  a  small  evening  meal  is  often 
advisable  in  order  to  induce  the  bir.ti 
to  return  home  for  the  night. 

The    best    hatching    results    from 
guinea    eggs    will    be    obtained    cr...  I 
when  an  equal  number  of  males  ann] 
females   are   kept   so   that    they    m» ' 
mate    in    pairs.      Altho    a    mal:    w^.l 
oftentimes    mate    with    two   o-    r.-e 
females,  it  is  nevfer  certain  thi^  'h  i 
will    occur   and    many    infert    i    ?e?,s 
may  be  produced.     The  hen 
begin  to  lay  in  April  and  cr" 
Intervals   until    sometime   — 
If   they   are   prevented    frfv. 
by  keeping  their  nests  loc 
moving   the   eggs    when 


_  vim  int'  Hou  iiuu    -ii  luc  o».  1^    ....... 

nlifrowsyour  soil.  Let  one  hand  P^l-'^"?  horses  do  the 
work  of  ten  men  and  Qvc  riorses.  i  HL  C.UAUAM  KK 
SPHKADKK  contains ><  pecla'  ;,atented  features  of  this 
character;  super-spider-  teel--orce-feed  shifting  clutch, 
fepreadlns;  device  that  ,i,rea<i8  evenly  or  sows  m  '"ws. 
acre-marlc.  Iridlcat..  -icreen,  lid.  seat,  neck-yoke, 
double  and  sliw  It-..  ■  <*.  automatic  mixing  and  cultl- 
I  vatlnc  attachmeni  niiTTtR  WRITk  UbJ  NOW. 
\"trA^RANTEE  M AN'UFACTUKING  IX)MPANY 
Department  C-»  Bait  In- ore.  M  aryland 


nri'ry^  rto 


ONTARIO 

.IrillH  will  pay  you  he»l  In  the  end.    Aj*  y<»^ 
dealer  to  Hhow  you  the  economlc.il  features  | 
in  the    Ontario    or    write  us   direct  for  de- 
scriptive Illustrated  booklet. 

1  Ontario  Drill  Company,  Bahiinore,  Md. 


s--^.  ly 
-  •-  at 


Send  No  Money 

Fence  shipped  on  approval 

DlREtT    FROM     FACTORY 

Write  today  for  prices. 

Standard  Sapply  House 

42  W«t  Logan  Str««t 
NoMmvIII*.  Indiana. 


^  .         o    i*   C^c    Ship   us   your  pro- 

<v»lhv  Service  Satisries  rtuce.  poultry  ;uid 

'••^'St    J^i^p^nn^r  potatoes  n  specl..1ty     Ke.urn.  day  goods 

iMng.   ^r.;l^  ^^^c^'^'  -"-  PniLAnrLPniA 

U07en     or    J,[7,'   [ni^.St  m.-^V  heist  reel.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


February  2,  1918. 

more  have  been  deposited.  It  la  not 
Infrequent  that  some  of  the  more 
domestic  guinea  hens  will  lay  In 
the  nests  in  the  poultry  house,  espec- 
ially early  In  the  season.  But  as 
summer  advances  the  birds  become 
more  re^less  and  wander  farther 
afield  each  day,  and  eventually  they 
secrete  their  nests  where,  no  doubt, 
they  think  their  brooding  instincte 
u.il  not  be  interfered  with.  Several 
females  will  often  lay  in  the  same 
nest  and  will  set  side  by  side  when 
a  large  number  of  eggs  have  been 
deposited.  The  owner  must  main- 
tain a  close  watch  during  July  and 
August  if  he  would  keep  all  stolen 
nests  located.  Guinea  hens  them- 
selves make  poor  mothers  and  seldom 
succeed  in  raising  more  than  a  f*w 
of  the  many  little  keats  which  they 
hatch  quite  successfully.  Nearly 
all  perish  as  they  are  dragged  early 
in  the  morning  and  during  rainy 
weather  thru  the  wet  weeds  and  grafls 
by  the'r  too  restless  mother. — W.  F. 
Purdue.  Indiana. 


VennsytVania  Fanner 


"9^123 


THE  WET  MASH 


While  good  results  can  be  obtained 
by  feeding  the  mash  dry,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  hens  like  a  wet  mash 
better,  and  will  usually  lay  better  If 
given  all  they  will  eat  of  a  wet  mash 
once  a  day.  The  mash  should  be 
crumbly,  nott  sloppy  or  sticky.  In 
order  to  have  it  crumbly,  at 
least  one-fourth  the  bulk  of 
the  mash  should  be  wheat  bran. 
An  excess  of  com  meal  or  middlingB 
will  make  a  pasty  or  sticky  mauh 
that  may  result  in  digestive  troubles. 
The  mash  should  be  barely  wet.  The 
way  to  test  the  mash  is  to  take  up 
a  handful  and  press  together  in  a 
ball.  If,  when  released,  the  ball 
falls  apart,  the  mash  is  jusL  fight. 
If,  however,  the  ball  retains  its 
shape,  the  mash  contains  too  much 
middlings  or  corn  meal  or  too  much 
water. 

Some  authorities  claim  that  feed- 
ing wet  mashes  will  bring  on  bowel 
trouble.  It  frequently  does,  but  the 
trouble  is  not  In  the  mash.  If  the 
mash  is  fed  in  foul,  dirty  troughs,  or 
if  some  of  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  troughs  to  sour  and  mold,  bowel 
trouble  will  surely  result.  The  farmer 
who  feeds  the  mash  in  clean  troughs, 
and  who  removes  what  the  hens  do 
not  clean  up  promptly,  will  not  make 
his  chickens  sick  by  feeding  a  wet 
mash.  Why  should  a  wet  mash  be 
more  unhealthful  than  a  dry  one? 
The  water  in  the  mash  is  just  the 
same  as  the  water  In  the  dHnklng 
fountains. 

It  is  a  settled  fact  that  hens  will 
eat  more  of  a  wet  mash  than  they 
will  of  a  dry  one,  and  it  follows  that 
since  the  mash  mixture  contains  more 
of  the  food  elements  required  for  a 
good  egg  yield  than  the  grains  fed, 
that  a  better  egg-yield  will  result 
In  feeding  a  wet  mash. 

A  good  mash  mixture  is  as  follows: 
Two  parts  bran,  one  part  corn  meal, 
one  part  middlings  and  one  part 
meat  scrap.  If  milk  is  available  in 
mixing  the  mash,  the  proportion  of 
meatscrap  may  be  cut'  down  one- 
half. 

The  mash  should  constitute  at 
least  one-third  the  hen's  food.  It 
does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference as  to  the  kind  of  grains  used. 
The  ordinary  grains  grown  on  the 
farm  do  not  differ  a  great  deal  In 
food  value. — T.  Z.  Richey. 


How  Much  Feed  Are  You 
Wasting  Every  Day? 


MOW,  WHEN  FEED  IS  SO  HIGH  in  cost- 
when  the  government  is  urging  everyone  to 
conserve  food  and  feeds,  cloeer  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  feeding  of  farm  animals. 
EVERY  OUN\..E  of  feed  must  be  made  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  possible  return.  Every  ounce 
of  feed  heretofore  wasted  must  be  amved. 
THAT  IS  WHY  we  ask,  "How  much  feed  are 

yotj  wasting  every  day?" 
WE  WANT  TO  DRAW    your  attention  to  the 
importance     to  the  necessity  of  making  sure 
you  are  not  wasting  feed.     We  want    you    to 
make  sure  that  your  stock  are  in  condition  to 
get  the  fullest  benefit  from  the  feed  you  are  giv- 
ing them  arxi  thereby  prevent  "waste"  of  feed. 
THE    MOST    COMMON    "waste"   of  feed    ot 
Axuerican  farms  today  is  the  feeding  of  higb 
priced  feed  to  stock  which  are  infemtmd  with 
worms. 
THESE  DISEASE-BREEDING,  blood-sucking 
pests  impair  the  animals'  digestive  system,  sap 
their  vitality,  stunt  thair  growth,  eat  your  high 
priced  feed  aiul  rob  you  of  expected  profits. 
WORMS  WORK  while  you  sleep.      You   cant 
see  the  feed  they  are  devouring;  nor  the  destruc- 
tion they  are  cauang;  nor  the  diseases  they  are 
breeding  until  too  often  it  is  too  late. 
SAL- VET  IS  THE  LIVE  S'l  OCK  owners  salva- 
tion— the  oldest  and  best  known  worm  destroyer 
and  live  stock  conditioner  on  the  market.  It  will 
stop  this  costly  feed  waste  and  increase  your 
profits.  It  is  the  safest,  surest  and  cheapest  worm 
destroyer  and  conditioner  you  can  get. 
FOR  THE  SMALL  SUM  of  2^20  per  month  for 
each  hog  and  sheep  and  a  trifle  more  for  horses 
and  cattle,  you  can  make  sui  e  that  your  stock 


are  free  from  worms — that  you  are  not  wasting 
feed  and  at  the  same  time  make  them  thrive 
better  and  fatten  quicker  on  no  more  feed. 

HERE'S  AN  ACTUAL  DEMONSTRATION 


THESE  TWO  PIGS  are  from  the  same  litter.They 
were  fed  the  same  #Bed,  cared  for  the  same  way, 
exceptii^  the  larger  one  was  fed  SAL- VET  to 
free  it  of  worms;  to  keep  its  digestion  healthy  Mod 
enable  it  to  get  the  fiiUest  benefit  from  its  feed. 
THE  OTHER  WAS  FED    as   the  majority    of 
farmers  feed  their  stock.   Nothing  but  the  usual 
feed-r-nothing  to  get  rid  of  the  worms  and  insure 
•  healthy  digestion.     The  difierence  is  plainly 
•vident.  Here  is  a  plain  case  of  "wasting"  feed 
mnd  losing  profits. 
DON'T  MAKE    THE    MISTAKE    of   thinking 
your  stock  are  free  from  worms.     Few  animals 
escape  them.     You  will  be  surprised  at  the  dif- 
ference in  the  growth  and  thrift   when    SAL- 
VET  is  fed  regularly.  Feed  it  to  all  your  stock- 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hoga 
YOU  WILL  SEE  a  wonderful  change  in  them. 
You  will  then  realize  as  thousands  of  America's 
best  known  feeders  have  —  that    SAL-VET  is 
the  livestock  owners  best  profit-maker  and  feed 
saver — the  cheapest,  safest  and  most  profitable 
live  stock  remedy  you  can  use. 


THK  PEILrf  IS/IPG  CO 

Gentlemen:- We  have  used  "Sal-Vet"  tor  several  yaars,  and  are  weH  pleased  with  results  ,'t\^A}^ 
State  Fair  at  Des  Moines,  we  showed  12  pigs,  under  one  year  of  age,  which  we  sold  for  $1320.00  for  two  ot 
theae  we  received  tSOO.OO.  The  pigs  shown  in  the  accompanyinB  photo  are  from  the  sanie  Jitter,  loa 
la^«  one  received^'Sal-Vet"  regularly  from  birth,  and  weighed  560  pounds;  the  smaller  one  was  not 
^eo  "Sal-Vet"  ant  weighed  270  pounds.    These  pigs  are  '«*. steered  Du^roc^^^^  ^  ^^^  KtT^^^d.  Neb. 

Get  a  supply  of  SAL- VET  from  your  dealer— feed  it  according  to  directions 
and  yon  wOl  never  be  without  it  again.    If  he  cannot  supply  you.  write  us. 


THE  FEIL  MFG.  CO^  Dept.lD5 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


OM). 


S«l-V««  rsallij  Tonic  tHaJcaa  Hens  Lay  Better. 
Sal-Vat  Ramm  TaUola  m^'  Efficient  and  Dependable. 


SahVet  Lice  Powder  Gets  Rid  of  Lice  Instantly 
The  Best  Poultry  Remedies  You  Can  Buy.    At  DealefS 


1 1 1  OMck^  Eroiii 


Note  photo  by  Mrs. 
Fred  C.  Miller,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.,  showing  result  of 
X-Ray  hatching.  It  should  carry  a  message 
home  to  yoa.  if  you  want  good  hatches — and 
want  to  gain  them  at  the  least  cost  of  money 
and  time,  you  should^  in  all  fairness  to  yourself, 
investigate  the  X-Ray. 

Hakes   good   batches  on    one  fllllnsr  during   entire  hatch. 
Duplex  Central  Heating  Plant,  directly  underneath,  famishes 
natural,  moist  mother  hen  heat.    X-Ray  Automatic  Trip  regu- 
lates flame — no  chilled  eggs— no  overheated  sides. 

.x-rAy  incubators 

Sent  Express  Prepaid  to  Practically  Ml  Points 


,   Just  Lool.  , 

/AtAIITheFincaicL  . 

Mu  Mamma  Hatchec 

1  mm^ — -^V/ith  Her 
X-RAY ! 


^-Hshe#^- 


I  }^   JBI 


^,    -if  ,•*>»»'-. i-'f»*r 


I  iHaitdy  HelcM— Achieved  by  deep  Bd  that  re- 
I  tains  heat -enables  egg-tray  to  come  back  to 

hatching:  heat  quic'ccr. 

QuIck-CooUns  EsK-Trar— Level— easy  to  ttim 

eccs— built  liik'h  in  frame,  protected  by  new,  deep 
lid— built  of  heavy  galvanized  wire  mesh. 
Nureery  Tray— Absolutely  sanitary— great  con- 
venience in  removing  chicks— provides  an  ideal 
place  for  "drying  out"  chicks— the  whole  tray 


is  easily  removed  and  kept  "clean  as  a  whistle." 
InstantaneoHS  Earc-Taster— Reveals  ege  feitillty 
at  a  glance— no  trouble— least  disturbance  to  eccs— 
all  accomplished  by  simply  pulling  tank  and  lamp  for- 
ward .nnd  attaching  the  patented  X-Ray  Ecjr-Testit»e 
Device  ( furnished  free  with  X-Ray  Incubators )  to  lamp. 
X-Ray  Oas  <b-rester    Simple,  yet  marvelously  per- 
fect— positively  prevents  entrance  of  even  one  lota  of 
gas  or  fumes  from  lamp  into  egg  chamber. 


Investigate  this  inenfaator  before  yoa  iwt 

four  money   into  any  incubator.     Virito 
or  tli«  191H  X-Ray  Bork.     S<i;(l  us  your 
name  and  address  on  tiio  coupon    or  on 
a  iract  card. 


^^  BROODERS 


Greatly   improved.     1918   fea» 
tores    include     X-Ray    Dupleo. 
Heater  Vuxt  so  distributes  hrat 
that  ehickfi  will  not  crowd    into 

the  iM'Titer— prevenU  injury  to  ebirlcs  due  to  crowdintr- X-Ray  Gas  Arres-tor  that  krope 

chick  chamber  f rt-e  from  fames— Canopy  To»  o»«r  aaarciaing  room  that  gives  protection 

froan  drasebta  and  exMSaiee  sanlicbt. 

WmrK  10NI1IT    till  tte  1«8  X-Ray  Book  aad  be  Hi«  you  are  gettioc  the 

bast  ineebator  aad  breeder  any  maeoy  can  buy. 


X-Rsy 
tocubater 
Cew,  DepC  ••  1 


X-RAY  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

DCS  MAMIES.  IOWA 


Send  me  at 
_ltah>ir  telling  all 
Z>Bay  liicubaturs  and 


once  yoiir  1018 
about  ttie  euw  UI8 
Brooders. 


Express  Prepaid 
to  Practically  All  Points 


^St.  or  an.  No. 
rOfty 


.State 


Duplex  FARM  Tool  Grinder 

Grinds   yotu-    plow 

sbaros.  cultivator 

points,     axes, 

sickles,     knives 

ai)d  all  tools. 

Edpo  cr  sidr  of  wheel 

can  Ix;  used. 

Na  EsciM  <w  tasN  tar  it. 

Will    Ijuit    a    lifetime. 

Special   attachment   for 

grindinKdiscHfuruisbcd  tree. 

Write  for  circular. 

OuolaxMIIIANNa.Co..  BoH4St  .  SprinafleM.O. 


1.5 


i,ooo 

steel  Air 
RIflel 


laninton22 

Cats  Hunting 

RIFLE 

Wlthovt 

Cost 


GRASS  SEED 


Wonderfal  Valaa 
Whelessle  fS4ees 
Profits  OivMed 


WAVUnuV  SUPPL 


MeaoncalMta.  P» 


FREE  SAMPLES 

w;*h  customers,  |ii>n*t  fail  to  iovestigateMicse  tvirgain.*. 
K  ..-limiicdT.-'tf'dTim.-.thT*^  r'.ba..ri<»Ter$lMr.«i<;Mf:,|. 
t:i$>-  '.to,  Alslkf  (lover  ;in<l  Tlnmihy,  Sweet  fluvtr  and 
ot!'<T    rra't'*'^  niKl  f'rld  S<T(1'!  n»  rini'«tirlli   l'>w  rr-ceB. 

All  sold  sobieet  to  State  or  GoTernmert  Tc»t  Whilcr  an 
absolute laesj  h—a aiieriitae.  We  are  spcciaii^ts  in 
itrasaand  field  8«>d9.  Located  SO  aa  to  save  yoo  nxmcy 
and  ^ve  qoiek  saoriee.  Send  today  *«  ««  »>««  P»^'- 
aharrns,  monair  saTliW  Sei<d  GuiJ<>  which  explains  all. 
irav.     Buy  DOW  and  aare  moocv      Write 

Se«l  Cc  Osot  01.  Cliicaco.lllMb 


8—124 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


Bokiano^s"  BigCroR  Seeds 


Planted  for  the  Past  100  Years  by  the  Lead- 
mg  and  Most  Successful   Market   Gar- 
^^    deners,  Truckers  and  Farmers 

All  Over  The  United  Slate 

Write  for  Bolgianos  l''H)th  An- 
niversary Seed  Book  and  Guide 
to  Garden  Success  Gives  Lowest 
Fnces  on  a  Complete  List  or 
Bolgiano's'BigCrof  Seeds  Beau- 
tifully lUustratcQ  and  Brimful  of 
Valuable  Garden  News.  Mailed 
P.eeTo  All  Interested 


IkrtifahuK 

MELONS  m  /.  COLD  CLIMATE 


"John  Baer"  Tomato 

the  Earliest  mi  acst  Tomato  on  Earth 
Shipping  Fruit  .1  30  Days 

er Jwn.  be.i  itlfU  l)-"lllaiit.  Red  '  nl'J  }ln«  Tomatoes 
In -in  dav  * 'r.>in  •irn-.  -t.-onj.  wi  1  mam  ed  tuanis 
'J'rown  u  vcnJ."  b^nd  wliU  r-ot. .  "'iHtarbed  'John 
Uaef  t.Jinat  1  .iroduces  i.n  fnormo.H  crop  «'  tn^a 
„3e3  irjmoO  iii'O'rult  to  fach  pla.i .  Entirely 
f^from.oro  Ri  >^nse*rMMV  rlsnt  up  tothestem. 
V?mU^a».'en  miit.  M-l-l  leuc-o-K.  Ha  .-or  Almost 
Hwdipw     A  )e-'o';    sitlpoer    (ipoweri  c/ery where 

aeai  and  'Mc  oea.uv ->' ir-,  «'iiit   Pki    Ut  A  ^Sc. 
iToz    503   1  -:  Jz  l»Oc,  1  OY.  Si  .■><*  ^  ozs  $2.50.1-* 
lb  S4  60.  1  J   b    i'^  i"J.  Ih   51  >  1-osipiid. 
U>.  »*  au^,^  -g^^  ;.^.„ggr  ij^„,,g  50c  per  lOO. 


Bolgiano  s  New  'Early  Spring"  Beet 

The  first  Beet  in  Market 

Most  pprfpci  msliapc  and 
beautiful  I'P'-p  led  color 
It  'i  "urlier  in  niatur 
IDB  i  nd  n  <  1 1. shy's 
l^gypiiau  and  Is  of 
amui'h  finer  ^ain 
Hns  ■*  >?rysm.  "  tap 
root  nl'O  topi      bo 

Inc  »^ '•"■'-'P  "*  """ 

'by  I  iTvptlan.  J-ven 
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flpVlncB(et.s.l.ere.uito!^yeaT8 

,e..:tnPea,..s,^TS'i;^!^J^ijii^.^^ 
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Big  Boston  Lettuce 
Bolgiano's  Famoua  Stock 

Fo.  years  «e  liavx     cselectej    n.!   Ijnpov^^^^ 
Hiock  11  'his  rt  -ndel'.:!  1-^"^^*;,  "  ,'"  iv  ,rUI    Bi« 


The  degree  of  success  or  failure  in 
the  growing  of  any  crop  is  measured 
to  some  extent  by  the  adaptability  of 
the  crop  to  ita  location;  by  way  of 
illustration,  melons  in  Georgia  might 
not  mean  an  achievement  at  all,  while 
melons  in  this  part  of  New  York  State 
are  very  rarr  s-ince  soil,  climate  and 
temperature  j  re  wholly  unsuited  to 
their  devel-    inent. 

Two  yeai    ago,  however,  I  had  some 
nice  ones  a    d  this  is  the  way  I  did  it. 
Considering   good  seed  to  be  the  first 
requisite    o.    an    assured    success,    I 
sent    to     the    most    reliable    grower 
I  knew   for  several   varieties  of  seed 
recommended    for   northern    sections. 
After    procuring    instructions    from 
several   successful    melon    growers,    a 
few    berry    baskets    were    filled    half 
full    of    well-composted    manure  and 
soil,  and  filled  up  with  good  garden 
soil.     About   five  seeds  were  planted 
in  each  basket  and  two  of  the  weak- 
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planted  hills  were  way  ahead,  but  the 
seeds  soon  came  up,  the  plants  grew 
luxuriantly  and  matured  melons  just 
as  early  and  fully  equal  in  quality,  I 
might  say  superior,  only  1  don't  like 
to  think  all  my  preparatory  work  in 
the  house,  advised  by  leading  grow- 
ers, was  entirely  lost. 


•  esMoiMli 


Bolgiano's  "Early  Fortune'' 
White  Spine  Ci''^""'  -' 

The  Ideal  Cucumber  for  HoTie  or  Market 

(v  re«  --om  1  It  cnu-  s.  nne  grain  d,  f let. n  torn i.act. 


Back  in  my  brother's  newly-set  ap- 
ple orchard,  I  planted  Tnuskmelon  seed 
between  the  trees  in  the  row,  with- 
out any  preparation  other  than  that 
given  the  orchard.     The  entire  field 
was  in  fine  tilth,  but  not  a  thing  was 
done   expressly   for   the  melons.      Ha 
helped  me  do  the  work,  but  the  first 
time  he  disked  the  ground,  and  there- 
after,  he  forgot  all  about  them  and 
disked  it  all  over  thoroly,  both  vrays. 
We  never  expected  to  see  any  melon 
plants,  but  they  soon  came  up,  a  little 
out  of  line,  but  not  badly.     At  firs. 
they   acted   a  little  sickly,    probab  ," 
from  lack  of  fertilizer;    Indeed,  t'-Cy 
never  produced  a  big  growth  of  v.zor 
but  vines  are  not  very  essential  -.rr- 
how.     The  orchard  is  same  d-.^r.ce 
from  the  house,  and     never  hoc     :  lem 
once,   the  only  cultivation   f-.r-  ever 
received   being   incidental,   v  _  :n   the 
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We  Have  Won  Confidence  For  100  Years 

Pratt  &   Light  Sts., BaHimore,  Md. 
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ivlore  seeds  were  planted  last  yea 
than  ever  before  and  many  ihou 
sands  of   fanii.ies    enjoyed    f-esli 
vegetab.es  from  the  garden  fo   the 

first  time. 

Theyeari918wuiseeastil.grea  e 
number  wio  wli  g  ow  their  own 
Flowe  s  and  Vegetab.es  and  \vi  ; 
proht    by    'heir    expeiience    and 
plant  o  liy  Quality  Seeos 

Burpee's  Annual 
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Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  | 

Qualily      Service    Satisfaction 

We  ask  '.te  patronage  of  everv   intelli- 
cent  famirr    desiring    liigh-Krade    ter- 
tilizers.    represent  in;:    tl'C   most    ^  alue 
for  the  in)ncy  ex|)ended. 
Read'.ig  Bone  Fertiliier  Co..  Reading,  Pa. 

a  r.t.-<  traiV^  ni:irk  mrans  quality) 


Ask     >"'ir 
dealer      f  "  " 
I  Readme  I*"""" 
Fertilizer. 
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Does  a  Clean  Job- 
Saves  a  Lot  of  Work 

rtiafs  ttie  ftory  of  'SCALttlDE  '  'be 
pip-nler  J-.maat  sp-av  h  V'"!  6b|0- 
•utel/  clean  ic  Sai '  >8e8-ale-wi"  a'so 
control  -pple-4-.Ker.  co' a     "»*;•<» 

etc  Noo'TT  SJiay  w"  "  •  «"  this 
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half  the  isual  'imr— a 
irreat  saviner  n  '•»"' 
and  you,»ct*nroa«hon 
time  rioftsnnl  •')  *i'>i- 
dl'\  Sold  oa  Mo9*y 
Back  Baal*. 

Srndtodnv    avhookltl 
V...  •♦. 

E.G.  PRATT  »;0..      -™™m  "    i 

MTgChenii»u  NKSWlk     wnHiDWuot 
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GARDEN  SEEDS 


Let  us  »end  you  our  catalog  of  t»oedn~lt's  dlf- 


feren'  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  wc  can  nave  yru  nione:. .  and  ftlve  you  v  ftuaranteed 
SoAkK  DKAL  Just  droj.  a  postal  today  and  see  the  llffer-ncc  In  biiylivi  your  seeds 
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Bean  Planter  that  Sows  FertiUzer  ai.d  Seed  and  Smoothes  the  Seed  Sov^i 


Please  inection   f  ennsylvania    Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


est  plants  removed.     The  othe.s  were 
carefully  tended  in  a  sunny   window 
until  danger  of  frost  was  past,  when 
they    were    transplanted    to   specially 
prepared    hills,    each   basket    making 
one  hill.     The  little  plants,   by  this 
time,  had  from  four  to  six  leaves,  and 
were'vry   thriftv    and   stocky.      The 
hills  were  prepared  in  the  mellowest, 
best  drained  part  of  the  garden,  by 
removing  a  shovelful  or  two  of  soil, 
filling  the  hole  wi*h  well-rotted  man- 
ure, and  replacing  the  soil  on  top.  Ttie 
baskets  were  then  thoroly  wet,  so  that 
the  soil  would  cling  together  well  and 
*he    contents    very    carefully    trans- 
ferred   to    the    hill,    disturbing    the 
roots  as  'Ittle  as  possible.  For  a  time 
the   p'-tnts  were   coverel   eve-    <■  •- 
night,  but  they  had  been  accustorned 
to  day  temperatures  on  the  veranda 
previous  to  transplanting.     We  kept 
tne  weeds  out    hoed  them  frequently, 
I  .nd  were  amply  repaid  in  nice  melons, 
no  rem^r!    '  "     large  watermelons,  but 
nice     v'.pe.    sweet    ones;    and    musk- 
melor-.  as  large  as  any  on  the  market, 
and     f  first-class  quality. 

Since  this  was  my  first  melon  ex- 
perience, and  I  got  a  variety  of  it 
then.  I  am  still  wondering  about  sev- 
eral things.  At  the  time  of  trans- 
planting, hills  were  prepared  just 
alike,  side  by  side,  and  seeds  planted 
in  one  while  choice  plants  were  placed 
in  the  other.     For  a  time  the  trans- 


orchard  was  cultivated.  They  were 
a  trifie  later  than  my  much-coddled; 
garden  melons,  but  long  before  frost 
we  carried  in  loads  of  perfect  melons, 
fruit  as  ripe  and  luscious  as  melons 
can  get.  ' 

Up  in  my  own  orchard,  too,  I 
planed  wate'-molons  and  never  got 
up  there  to  hoe  them  much,  tho  I 
did  pull  weeds  some.  These,  also, 
produced  fully  as  well  as  my  garden 
water  melons  tho  they  were  a  little 
later.  The  growth  cf  weeds  around 
them,  however,  •  .ected  them  from 
early  fronts  so  that  their  fruit  ripen- 
ed, some  of  it  after  the  garden  melon 
plant.^  were  killed. 

After  all  w^  hear  about  hoeing  mel- 
ons much  r  ■  i  often,  can  it  be  that 
the  only  advantage  derived  there- 
from is  a  trifle  earlier  maturity?  My 
melons,  too.  that  were  poorly  cared 
for.  were  also  poorly  fertilized;  does 
fertilizer  only  serve  to  adapt  the 
plants  to  our  short  seasons?  Would 
the  addition  of  sand  to  my  melon  hills 
have  been,  advantageous?  Might  it 
not  be  true  that  comparatively  little 
hor.se  cultivation  is  equal  in  value  to 
much  hand  hoeing? — E.   M.   A. 


VEGETABLE   GROWERS  SHOULD 
ORDEB  SUPPLIES  EARLY 

It   is  strongly  advised  by  the  New 
York  lit  ate  rollc^e  of  Agriculture  that 
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vegetable  growers  Should  anticipate 
their  spring  requirements  as  far  ad- 
vanced as  possible.  Manufacturers 
of  fertilizers,  insecticides,  garden  im- 
plements are  experiencing  great  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  raw  materials.  The 
railroads  are  being  worked  to  their 
maximum  capacity  and  the  shortage 
of  freight  cars  undoubtedly  will  be- 
come very  serious  towards  sping.  Un- 
der these  conditions.  It  may  be  impos- 
sible to  make  prompt  deliveries  of 
freight.  By  placing  early  orders  for 
necessary  supplies  and  equipment,  de- 
livery will  be  more  assured,  and  de- 
lays and  losses  may  be  prevented. 


FRUIT  EXPERIMENTS 


Maryland  Station  Activities 

Not  long  ago  the  writer  visited  the 
Maryland  Experiment  station  at  Col- 
lege Park,  a  few  miles  out  from  Wash- 
ington. The  station  farm  consists  of 
about  two  hundred  acres,  and  other 
farms  are  leased  for  station  work 
nearby.  Much  experimental  work  is 
being  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of 
Maryland  farmers,  orchardists  and 
vegetable  growers. 

Fruits 

We  found  W.  R.  Ballard,  the  po- 
mologist,  engaged  in  extensive  experi- 
mental work  with  apples,  pears, 
jrrapes  and  small  fruits.  He  is  work- 
ing especially  with  apples  to  secure 
new  varieties  for  early  market  that 
•ire  of  good  flavor  and  shipping  qual- 
ities and  red  in  color.  Two  leading 
early  varieties  for  the  central  coun- 
ties of  Maryland  at  present  are  the 
Yellow  Transparent  and  Early  Ripe. 
One  fault  of  the  Yellow  Transparent 
i.s  its  propensity  to  blight.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  state  Oldenburg 
i.s  largely  grown. 

Mr  Ballard  has  had  250  seedlings 
t.*  fruit  so  far.  Early  Rape  being 
used  as  a  base  with  such  varieties  as 
Red  June  and  Red  Astrakan.  V\  il- 
liams  Red  has  also  been  used  in  these 
evperiments.  It  is  a  good  seller. 
Several  seedlings  have  given  very 
piomising  results  in  orchard  tests. 
Early  apples  have  brought  Maryland 
growers  more  money  than  the  win- 
tei-  fruit,  a  fact  which  shows  the  im- 
portance of  this  experimental  work. 

In  his  pear  experiments,  Mr.  Bal- 
lard is  using  the  Kieffer  as  a  basis. 
He  is  trying  to  get  a  pear  with  equal 
l)ioductiveness  and  adaptability,  and 
..f  better  quality  than  the  KiefTer.  The 
KiefTer  has  been  planted  quite  exten- 
.sively  in  Maryland,  the  growers  some 
.ears  ago  claiming  that  thev  could 
make  money  growing  "Kieflfers  at 
twenty-five  cents  a  bushel. 

The  Concord  is  being  used  as  a 
lasis  in  Mr.  Ballard's  experiments 
with  grapes.  He  is  not  only  trying  to 
develop  a  better  quality  of  grape,  but 
-rapes  more  resistant  to  fungus  and 
disease.  He  is  experimenting  with 
Kuropean  varieties,  also  the  River- 
bank,  which  is  a  hardier  type,  and  in 
connection  is  going  to  use  the  Sum- 
mer grape,  which  is  more  resistant 
to  disease. 

Berries 

Kxperimental  work  with  strawber- 
ries is  being  conducted  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  The  station  is 
trying  out  the  idea  of  using  lime  and 
the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  spring. 
The  common  practice  is  to  put  on  the 
fertilizer  when  the  plants  are  set  out, 
and  in  the  following  season  to  give 
the  bed  a  dr^-ssing  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
Mr.  Ballard  is  experimenting  to  find 
out  the  advantage,  if  any,  of  puttintr 
on  the  nitrate  when  the  plants  are 
growing.  He  says  it  is  advisable 
With  most  varieties  to  make  a  new 
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//  it  isn't  an  Eastman, 


it  isn't  a  Kodak. 


Every  article  of  real  merit  sells  best  under  its 
real  name. 

If  it  is  genuinely  good  the  salesman  has  no 
reason  to  camouflage  its  identity  by  giving  it  the 
name  of  a  competing  article. 

When  you  ask  at  the  store  for  a  Kodak  cam- 
era, or  Kodak  film,  or  other  Kodak  goods  and  are 
handed  something  not  of  our  manufacture  you  are 
not  getting  what  you  specified,  which  is  obviously 
unfair  to  you. 

"Kodak"  is  our  registered  and  commonlaw  trade- 
mark and  cannot  be  rightly  applied  except  to  goods 
of  our  manufacture. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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every  seed  will  grrow. 
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Hoffman's  Seed  Book 

Bives  V<>il  the  facts  on 
Soedyouwillbuythis 
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Alfalfa.  Com,  Oats. 
Maine -pTown  Pota- 
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Boa  ns ;  w  ri  te  totlay  for 
your  copy,  it's  free; 
samples  too,  if  you 
mention  this  paper. 

A.H.HOFFMAN.UC. 

LaoiliiTille, 
LaacMlcr  County.  Pcnas. 
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(Power  Sprayer) 
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of  li!i?h  Rrnde  Fartn  SivHs 

Alr.-ilf.-i.  <lovrr  anil  GrftM  Seed.Sre<l 

Corn.  (>at«.   Rarlcv.    Spring  Wheat, 

Biirk«!i.«t.  Kiel  I  Peas.  FieM  &  Soy 
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Potativs    FREE. 
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SAMPLE  OUR   SEED 

Three  MTltent  TMcUbiM  in  rulHv.tlon  fnr  Kir  On^ 
nwket  cK-h,  R<iWn»on'»  KarllMt  Tommto.  Kwrlio«l 
II  unJ  R,"!  R«<ll«h,  E.rll.'«»  I.ett,ire.  lOc  li  now 
,u«|.n.ri     K-p  il«r  pri.-- 211^      CATAIXKJ  FRKK 

C.N.Reblntsn  t  Bro.,   De^  ST.  iiltimors.  M«. 


REMOVAL  NOTICE  OF 
I.  N.  SIMON  &  SON  SEED  CO. 

The  '—owth  of  niir  hiislne»<  ha«  forred  us  to 
move  fr  ■•  11  our  old  location,  at  fi  N.  Front  St..  to  a 
new  nnd  larjfer  store,  at  4W  Market  St..  at  Phll»- 
delptiH.  Pn 

Wonhillt>e  (rial  to  weleomc  our  customers  at 
our  new  «tore 

Our  101S  e.itnlov  In  ready  for  malllnK.  A  pos- 
tal will  bring  vou  a  ropv 


PURE   FARM    SEEDS 

CI.OVFR.  rimof  hv.  Alxlke.  Alfalfa.  Oata  and  all  kinds 
of  Pl'RE  F\RM  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer: free  frotn  noxious    weed  seeds.   Ask  for  samples 

A.  C.  HOYT  A  CO.,         Box  P.      Fostoria,  Ohio 
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Be  independent  of  the  railroad 

by  owning  a  good  used  automobile 

Think  of  the  time  you  could  save  and  the  many  things  you   could   do    if   you 
had  a  dependable  automobile. 

A  good  automobile  is  indispensable  for  your  light  hauling,  your  trips  to  the 
general  store:  the  transportation  of  grain,  seed,  milk,  machinery  parts  and  pur 
chases  of  all  kinds.  It  will  take  care  of  many  extra  tasks  imposed  by  the  shortage 
of  labor  and  will  even  help  you  to  secure  labor. 

And  then,  on  Sunday,  it  will  carry  you  and  your  family  to  church. 

A  opportunity  i*  offered  you  to  buy  a  good  automobile  at  an  attractive  price 
in  our  semi-annual 

SPECIAL  SALE  of  USED  CARS 

For  one  week  beginning  Monday,  Feb.  4th 

All  the  cart  in  this  sale  have  been  traded  in  to  us  on  the  purchase  of  "new  Gid- 
iliac  automobiles.  We  do  not  conduct  our  Used  Car  Department  for  profit,  but 
merely  for  the  convenience  of  new  car  purchasers.  During  this  sale  special  bar- 
gain prices  will  prevail. 

The  eight-cylinder  Cadillacs  in  the  sale  carry  our  guarantee.  They  have  been 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  repainted  and  do  not  look  like  used  cars.  Cadillac  cart 
of  other  models  in  good  running  condition  are  also  included  in  this  special  sale. 

You  will  find  in  our  itock  just  the  car  that  you  need  at  the  price  you  are  will- 
ing to  pay.     The  list  of  other  makes  includes: 
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Vennsytvanta  Farmer 

bed  every  year,  setting  the  plants  as    grees   to   30   degrees.      The   points  j 
early  in  April  as  possible.  The  plants    wish  to  bring  up  are  these: 

It 


1917  Hudson  Limousine 

1917  Hudson   Sedan 

1917  Lexington   Touring 

1917  Haynes   Sedan 

1917  Studebaker  Limousine 

1917  Franklin  Limousine 

1917  Chandler  Roadster 

1917  Hudson   Touring 

1916  Ross  Touring 

1916  Oldsmobile  Touring 

1916  Cole  Convertible 

1916  Oldsmobile  Roadster 

1916  Paige  Cabriolet 

1916  Big  Six  Buick  Touring 

1916  Buick  "Six"  Roadster 

1916  Stutz   Roadster 


1916   Paige  Touring 

1916    Haynes  Touring 

1916   Hupmobile  Sedan 

1916  Stearns 

1916   Stutz  Touring 

1915   Chalmers 

1915   Paige  Touring 

1915   Overland 

1914  Cole  Sedan 

1914   Oldsmobile 

1913    6-40   Hudson  Victoria 

1913   Simplex   Limousine 

1912   Locomobile  Limousine 

1912   American  Underslung 

1911   Hudson  Touring 

AUTOMOBILE 

SALES  CORPORATION 

144  North  Broad  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
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Still  Better  Tillage  Tools 

Deering—McCormick— Osborne 

HAVE  you  seen  the  New  Third  Lever  on 
a   Deering,  McCormick,  or    Osborne 

Three-Lever  Disk  Harrow?  It  is  a  depth  regulator. 
With  it  you  raise  and  lower  the  inner  ends  of  the 
disk  gangs  to  meet  all  field  conditions.  You  do  this  quickly 
and  easily,  without  in  anv  degree  destroying  the  rigidity  of 
the  gangs,  for  which  International  Harvester  disks  have 
always  been  famous. 

Have  you  seen  the  New  and  Exclusive  Attachment  of  the 
Tandem?  This  is  another  feature  we  are  proud  of.  The 
connecting  biaces  tie  to  both  leading  gangs,  extending  from 
the  tandem  iu  such  a  way  that  the  gangs  wust  cut  the  ndges 
left  by  the  leading  gangs.  In  turning  corners,  the  sliding 
connecting  braces  allow  natural  flexibility  and  following  of 
the  tandem  without  crowding  sidewise. 

International  Harvester  disk  harrows  have  done  top-notch 
good  work  for  manv  years.  They  have  built-in  weight  boxes, 
adjustable  forecarriage,4-wear  wood  bushings,  tall  bard  oilers, 
etc.,  etc.     This  year  they  are  simply  unbeatable. 

When  you  want  seed  beds  that  are  right,  be  sure  your  too\s 

disk  harrows,  peg  and  spring-tooth  harrows,  cultivators,  etc. 

—  are  Deering,  McCormick  or  Osborne.    Write  us. 

hternational  Harrester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  USA 

CI..- .pi/..*  Dacras  McCormick  ftUlwaoke*  OsbonM 


are  taken  from  last  season's  crop. 
is  easier  to  keep  a  new  bed  clean 
than  working  an  old  one.  A  heavier 
yield  is  obtained,  and  the  grower  is 
able  to  keep  ahead  of  diseases  and  in- 
sects that  affect  strawberries.  There 
are  a  few  varieties,  however,  that 
yield  heavier  the  second  year  than 
the  first,  among  them  being  the 
Gandv.         Extensive       investigations 


"Of  what  value  is  it  to  reduce  the 
sulphur  to  a  paste  before  putting  it 
into  cooking  tank? 

"May  the  Baume  test  be  influenced 
by  the  order  in  which  the  ingredients 
are  added? 

"Is  it  necesary,  or  advisable,  to 
keep  the  solution  agitated  mechanic- 
ally during  the  boiling  period?  Why? 

"Should  the  solution  be  boiled  vlg- 


made  by  the  Maryland  station  show  orously,  or  will  It  test  as  high  if  it 
that  the  yield  of  strawberries  de-  is  allowed  to  merely  simmer  during 
pends  upon  the  stand  of  plants.  Some    the  period' 


varieties  susceptible  to  leaf  blight  cut 
down  the  yield,  as  also  do  varieties 
with  few  runners.  Mr,  Ballard  would 
set  plants  of  such  varieties  closer  to- 
gether. 

Prof.   T.   B.   Symons,  in  charge  of 
State   Extension  work  and  secretary 


"What  is  the  most  economical  for- 
mula for  the  home  preparation  (if  the 
concentrate? 

"What  Is  the  maxlinum  Baume  test 
possible  from  the  50-100-50  formula, 
assuming  ideal   methods? 

"Of  what  possible  disadvantage  is 


of  the  Maryland  State  Horticultural  tjig  presence  of  sludge  in  the  con- 
Society,  is  a  very  busy  man.  He  is  a 
true  son  of  the  Eastern  Shore  and  is 
doing  much  to  promote  better  farm- 
ing in  the  state.  One  of  Professor 
Symons'  hobbies  is  the  belief  that 
Maryland  is  a  fine  state  for  beef  rais- 
ing, and  it  was  with  genuine  pleasure 
that  he  called  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Robert  Grain,  a  Charles 
County  Sljorthorn  breeder,  at  the  In- 
ternational in  December,  sold  the 
Shorthorn  bull,  Mt.  Victoria  Stamp 
436234,  to  W.  J.  Hill,  of  Minnesota, 
for  $9,000,  and  three  or  four  other 
Shorthorns  at  prices  ranging  from 
$575  to  $800,  and  all  Maryland  bred. 

In  his  better  farming  extension 
work.  Professor  Symons  is  aided  by 
a  farm  bureau  man  and  a  farm  wom- 
an agent  in  every  county.  All  these 
county  agents  are  agricultural  college 
trained  men.  A  Pig  Club  movement 
is  being  promoted.  Potato  growing 
is  being  developed  in  Western  Mary- 
land. A  wilt-resisting  tomato  has 
been  developed.  Seed  sweet  corn  is 
being  selected  to  develop  a  better  type. 
A  state  vegetable  growers'  associa- 
tion has  been  organized  to  boost  the 
trucking  indu.stry.  Both  the  wheat 
and  corn  crops  were  increased  15  per 
cent  in  1917  over  former  years,  and 
the  same  efforts  are  being  made  to 
break  the  record  again  this  year. 

The  community  fruit  show  is  a  new 
development  in  Maryland.  Instead  of 
holding  one  big  show  in  Baltimore, 
sixty  community  shows  were  held  last 
fall,  with  5,000  exhibitors  and  an  at- 
tendance of  30,000.  In  a  trip  down 
through  southern  Maryland  we  found 
the  farmers  generally  prosperous. 
Last  year's  crops  of  corn,  wheat  and 
tobacco  were  large  and  farmers  are 
getting  good  prices  for  all  their  pro- 
duce.— Reynolds. 


centrate,  provided  the  solution  Is  well 
strained  when  running  from  tank 
into  barrels?  Of  what  possible  ad- 
vantage? Has  the  clear  commercial 
solution  any  superiority  over  the 
home-made  solution,  assuming  that 
each  should  test  say  30  degrees 
Baume?  Of  course  the  higher  Baume 
test  is  more  desirable  for  commcr 
cial  purposes  as  it  requires  greater 
dilution. 

"Certain  manufacturers  of  com- 
mercial solution  have  advised  us 
there  Is  a  much  larger  percentage  Dt 
'tetrasulphlde'  and  less  'thiosul- 
phate'  In  the  clear  commercial  fluid 
than  in  the  home-made,  and  have 
consoquently  tried  ,o  discourage  us 
from  making  and  using  our  own  Be 
that  as  it  may,  our  own  solution  con- 
trols scale  3ati3f«"ctorIly  However, 
I  would  like  to  know  If  the  home- 
made solution  when  properly  pro- 
tected will  keep  as  well  or  as  long  as 
the   clear   commercial    solution,    and 

whv    rvr   ^vhv    not 

"Is  there  any  practicable  way  to 
remove  t\ie  sludge  by  filtration  from 
the  home-made  solution?"  C.  F  M  , 
Virginia. 

Thrre  Is  no  value  In  reducing  tho 
sTilphur  to  a  paste  before  putting  ic 
into  the  cooking  tank,  provided  th*^ 
stirring  In  the  cooking  tank  is  suf 
ficient  to  get  the  sulphur  thoroly 
mixed  with  the  water  and  prevent 
the  formation  of  lumps  or  pellets.  Ar* 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  long  sine* 
abandoned  the  mixing  of  the  sulphur 
into  a  paste  before  placing  It  in  the 
cooker.  The  order  of  adding  the  in- 
gredients has, no  effect  on  the  densit> 
of  the  product.  In  general,  however, 
we  prefer  to  add  the  sulphur  first  so 
that  we  can  get  the  full  effect  of  the 
heat  of  slaking. 

It  is  very  important  to  keep  the 
materials  well  agitated  during  the 
boiling  in  order  to  keep  the  lump- 
and  pellets  of  sulphur  thoroly  broken 

Queries  on  Home-Made  Lime-Sulphur  "P-     'The  vigor  of  boiling  has  lltiu> 

or  no  effect  on  the  final  density      In 


Timely  Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  STEWART 


"Will  you  please  advise  regarding 
the  following  points  in  the  home- 
preparation  of  lime-sulphur  concen- 
trate for  spraying  purposes: 

"Our  equipment  ronsists  of  a  large 
cooking  tank  built  over  a  furnace  us- 
ing   wood    for    fuel.      The    tank    is 
equipped  with  a  mechanical  agitator, 
and  there  is  a  separate  mixing  tank 
for  reducing  the  sulphur  to  a  paste 
(with  warm  water)   before  emptyins 
it  Into  the  cooking  tank.     The  boil- 
ing period  is  about   45   juinutes;    the 
formula  is   100   lb?,   burnt   lime,    200 
lbs.  commercial  ground  sulphur.   100 
gallons  of  water.     The  sulphur  paste 
is  emptied  Into  tank   as  soon  as  the 
water  begins  to  boll,  and  the  lime  is 
immediately    added  —  as    rapidly    as 


fact,  some  of  the  highest  testing  pro- 
ducts that  we  have  made  hove  been 
secured    by    relatively    mild    boiling 
The    most    economical    and    practical 
formula  for  the  home  preparation  is 
one   having    the    following    ratio:    1 
lb.   of  lime  and   2  lbs.   of  sulphur  to 
IVt  gallons  of  final  product.  This  will 
give  much  less  sediment  than  the  1- 
2-1    formula  and  will   naturally  give 
a    third    more    material.      Under   the 
best  conditions,  this  formula  will  give 
a  product  testing  from   25   to   27   de- 
grees    Baume    or    possibly     slightly 
higher   in    exceptional    cases. 

The  maximum  Baume  test  secur- 
able  under  practical  conditions  from 
the  50-100-50   formula  Is  from  28  to 
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possible  without  causing  the  solution    30  degrees  Baume.  and  this  Is  the  test 

to  boil  over  from  too  violent  slaking,    that  you  seem  to  be  getting. 

The  Baume  test  varies  from   18   de-       The  only  poaslble  disadvantage  from 
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the  presence  of  the  sludge  when  well 
strained  is  that  it  may  dilute  the 
etlicient  materials  a  trifle  and  thus 
weaken  the  spray.  This  danger  is 
usually  slight,  however,  as  the  actual 
total  volume  of  the  sludge  is  seldom 
over  5  percent  of  the  total  volume 
of  the  concentrate,  and  part  of  this 
would  probably  be  removed  in  strain- 
ing. There  Is  very  little  advantage 
in  the  sludge,  if  any,  altho  it  may 
give  a  trifle  more  "body"  to  the  spray 
and  thus  show  up  a  little  more  on 
the  limbs. 

The  cleaT  commercial  solution  has 
no  superiority  over  a  home-made  ma- 
terial testing  the  same.  There  Is 
j)robably  a  trifle  more  of  the  tetra- 
sulphidee  and  less  thioeulphate  in  the 
denser  solutions,  whether  home- 
made or  commercial,  as  the  additional 
boiling  and  lower  volumes  required 
to  secure  the  greater  density  tend  to 
precipitate  the  thiosulphate  and  thus 
add  to  the  amount  of  sludge.  The 
slight  difference  In  percent  of  thiosul- 
phate in  the  concentrates  of  lower 
density,  however,  has  no  Impotent 
practical  significance,  in  my  opinion. 

1  have  a  sample  of  home-made  con- 
centrate which  I  made  here  in  Febru- 
ary, 1909,  with  a  density  of  about 
06  degrees  Baume,  which  Is  still  In 
perfect  condition,  altho  It  was  sub- 
jected to  freezing  and  thawing  sev- 
eral times  since  it  was  made.  It  is 
cut  off  completely  from  leakage  and 
contact  with  the  air.  however,  and 
these    are    the    important    considera- 
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the  fruit,  are  all  factors  that  mav 
play  a  part  in  the  production  of 
scald.  The  relative  Importance  of 
these  factors  is  a  matter  for  further 
investigation.  The  experiments  indi- 
cate that  high  humidities  may  be 
maintained  In  storage  without  the 
development  of  scald,  and  prove  con- 
clusively that  an  occasional  renewal 
of  the  air  of  the  storage  room  will 
completely  prevent  the  disease.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  In  repeated 
experiments  with  several  varieties 
of  apples.  Well  aerated  apples  re- 
mained free  from  scald,  while  In  all 
cases  poorly  aerated  ones  handled  in 
the  same  way  from  the  time  they 
left  the  tree  thruout  storage,  became 
badly  scalded. 


CONTROLLING  BROWN  ROT 


Dr.  Donald  Reddick,  of  Ithaca, 
spoke  on  "Plant  Diseases,"  at  the 
horticultural  meeting  at  Rochester. 
He  showed  that  there  Is  a  great 
economic  waste  of  fruit  in  transit. 
Much  of  this  loss  Is  due  to  brown  rot 
fungus.  The  destruction  of  curculio 
has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  damage 
by  the  rot,  as  the  spores  find  their 
way  into  the  peach  thru  abrasions  in 
the  skin.  Brown  rot  in  Elberta  or- 
chards Is  negligible.  These  punctures 
may  be  caused  by  careless  handling 
In  packing  houses. 

Dr.  Reddick  said  it  is  believed  that 
closed  refrigerator  cars  are  respons- 
ible   for   the   development   of   rot    in 
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A  Hotbed  Adds  to  the  Interest  and  Success  of -Gardening 


tions  in  effective  storage  of  any  typo 
of  lime-sulphur. 

The  sludge  can  be  very  largely  re- 
moved from  home-made  -solutions  by 
means   of   a    strainer    which    strains 
upward,  of  the  type  suggested  by  the 
writer  some  years  ago  in  Bulletin  115 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Sta- 
tion.    To  do  this,  however,  one  must 
use  a  strip  of  cheesecloth  or  similar 
material     in     connection     with     the 
screen    in    the    strainer.      This    will 
naturally    retard    the   straining    pro- 
cess   very    materially,    however,    and 
whether    or    not    it    really    practical 
will    have    to    be    settled    by    the    or- 
rhardlst.     It  Is.  of  course,  also  possi- 
ble to  remove  the  sludge  from  50  to 
70  percent  of  the  concentrate  by  per- 
mitting It  to  settle  and  syphoning  off 
the  clear  top  portion.     This  method, 
however.  Is  very  wasteful  of  solution, 
as  a  large  quantity  of  it  remains  with 
the   sludge    unless    some   satisfactory 
provision  is  mad«  for  using  the  resi- 
due left  by  the  settling. 


APPLE  SCALD   A   PREVENTABLE 
DISEASE 


A  report  of  Investigations  made  by 
Charles  Brooks  and  J.  S.  Cooley  In 
the  .Journal  of  Agrlcultiiral  Re-^eirch 
state:^  that  accumulations  of  carbon 
dioxide  (chronic  acid  -gas)  produced 
by  the  apples  In  storage,  the  lack  of 
air  movement  In  the  storage  rooms, 
;ind   the   depositing   of    moisture   on 


transit,   and   suggested   that   peaches 
might    carry    better    in    open    cattle 
cars   than    in    refrigerator   cars.      In 
fact  six  cars  of  over-ripe  fruit  were 
shipped  from  Western  New  York  to 
Detroit   In   cattle   cars  last    fall   and 
sold  at  highest  prices.      He  believed 
that    investigations  should    be   made 
to  ascertain   the  effect   that  ventila- 
tion has  on  reducing  the  brown  rot. 
He  reported  that  the  dust  method  has 
been    effective    in    controlling   brown 
rot   In    orchards.      If   applied   lightly 
the   dust   mixture  can    be   put   on    In 
safety  a  day  or  two  before  the  fruit 
Is   picked,    If   the   poison   Is   left   out, 
and  It  will  not  show  on  the  fruit.     A 
light  dusting  with  lime  .sulphur,   80 
percent    sulphur,    10    percent    arsen- 
ate of  lead  and   10  percent  hydrated 
lime,  a  week  before  you  pick  the  fruit 
is  a  good  practice,  according  to  Dr. 
Reddick.     He  did  not  think  that  the 
peaches   would   taste  of  sulphur  un- 
less applied  too  heavily. 

Fertilizers 
Conclusions     based     on     fertilizer 

experiments  In  an  apple  orchard  at 
the  Geneva  station,  covering  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  were  presented  by 
R.  D.  Anthony,  of  Oeneva.  As  a  war 
measure  the  department  of  Horticul- 
ture at  Geneva  recommended  that 
no  fertilizers  or  manures  be  applied 
to  apple  orchards  in  soil  of  average 
fertility.  The  twenty  years  experi- 
ments show  that  the  station's  ad- 
vice is  sound. 


AGAIN 

The  Farmer's  Opportunity 

Farmers  Obtained  Record  Prices  for  Produce  last  year.  Should 
do  so  Again  this  year. 

Farms  should  be  run  to  Capacity  and  Proper  Fertilizers  Liberally 

used. 

Use  MAPES  MANURES 

Their  Standard  Absolutely  Maintained  in  Field  and  State  Experi- 
ment  Stations. 

All  during  the  war  the  Mapes  Manures  were  made  and  are  being 
made  precisely  as  in  the  past,  under  pledge  to  supply  the  Phosphoric 
Acid  from  Animal  Bone  and  Guano,  made  available  without  acidity, 
no  Rock  or  Acid  Phosphate  used.  While  tbey  do  not  contain  as 
much  Potash  as  formerly,  they  do  hold  enough  to  greatly  aid  the 
present  crop  to  more  perfect  growth  and  development,  and  thus  in- 
sure the  balance  of  its  necessary  Potash  being  taken  from  latent 
soil  supplies. 

Our  splendid  record  with  the  State  Experiment  Stations  of  1916 
again  maintained. 

We  give  below  the  average  of  all  the  Station  Analyses  which 
we  have  received  of  our  prominent  brands  for  1917. 

1917   ANALYSES 

MAPES  POTATO 

Phei.  AchI 
AoimsnU         ATcUablc         Total  Potash 

Average  Of  six  State  Station  Analyses.  .    4.95        7.74        9.08        1.09 

Guarantee    4.50        8.  8.  1. 

GENERAL   SPECIAL 
Average  of  four  State  Station  Analyses.    7.29        6.22        9.04        1.64 

Guarantee    7.  6.  8.  1. 

TOBACCO   STARTER    IMPROVED 
Average  of  four  State  Station  Analyses.    5.23        6.14        8.33        1.12 

Guarantee    5.  6.  8.  1. 

CORN  MANURE 
Average  of  four  State  Station  Analyses.    3.24        7.67      10.74        1.07 

Guarantee    3.  8.  10.  1. 

TOP   DRESSER,   FULL   STRENGTH 
Average  of  two  State  Station  Analyses.  10.24        6.34        8.45        1.82 

Guarantee 10.  5.  8.  1. 

TOBACCO   MANURE 
Average  of  two  State  Station  Analyses.  12.12        6.34        8.45        1.82 

Guarantee    1<^-  •  •  •  •         ^-  }• 

We  are  equally  proud  of  the  results  in  the  field.  They  have  been 
most  excellent,  fully  substantiating  our  theory  as  to  the  advisability 
of  supplying  at  least  limited  Potash  to  aid  the  crop  to  make  a  start, 
and  so  enable  it  to  avail  itself  to  the  utmost  of  the  latent  supplies 
of  Potash  in  the  soil. 

Order  at  once.  Under  this  year's  conditions  it  is  the  only  way 
to  be  sure  of  having  your  Fertilizer  when  you  want  it. 

The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 

Central  BuUding,  143  Liberty  St,  New  YoA  Branc^  239  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Gaanmteod  ■■  represMited.  lold  sobjeet  to  Government  or  State  teat  and  your  approval.    Wo 

want  no  customers  to  keep  leed  unless  they  are  convinced  they  have  tavea  money  and  have  a 

decided  bargain.    That  is  the  way  we  sell  oor  aeed.    We  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  aod  give  you  3C 

days'  time  for  teating.    Don't  pay  two  pre6ts  on  Grass  Seed.     Write   to  hcadquarten   and  get 

the  beat  at  risht  prices  and  save  money.    Alao  have  some  bigta-teatlng  seed  com.   Write  ua  today 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY  SEEDS,  GET  OUR  SAMPLES   AND 
COMPARE  OUR  QUALITY  AND  LOW  PRICES 

Barcaint  yoa  can't  daplicate  on  all  Held  and  Graaa  Saed  of  all  kinds.  B«  but* 

to  inveatigate  before  yon  bov.  It  means  dollars  to  yoo.  We  are  the  lorK- 

eat  growers  and  dealers  in  Seeds  sellins  direct  to  the  Fanner  and 

can  offer  the  binrest   and   best   barsaias.    Onr  customers  will 

testify  to  this  fact.    Get    oar  lie-page  catalog  and   be   coO' 

vineed.    Write  today  for  special  prices  and  samplea  of 

you  wish  to  tray.    It  will  mean  money  to  yoa.    Write 

A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO. 

BOX  730  CLARINDA, 
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,  At  Low  i 
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ALSiKE 
mixedJ 

At  Low 


Saves  You  Money 

ON  PURE 

Tested.  Cudranteedi 


Live  In  Every  Room  of 
Yo  u  r  H  o  m  e  -  Comfortably ! 


c  ::> 


No  hugging  of  8tovc$;  No  cold  floors;  No  icy  bedrooms;  No  necessity  for  Kvtng  m 
one  room  if  you  install  one  of  these  wondvful.  cz^^^  nicil  heiters. 

The  children  can  play  on  your  tloors.  You  can  have  healthful 
delightful  warmth  everywhere  in  your  home.  Yet  it  costs  far 
less  than  running  several  fires  and  saves  the  trouble  of  carting 
fuel  in  and  ashes  out      Just  orte  si-nple  fire  to  tend. 

Simple  hilt  ni'ifnl  ifi<-.  Oool 
fnr  most  Imiiirs,  schools  an  1 
cliiirclifa  Knsv  to  iiwlill  and 
run.  \  special  iloulilo  ca-i- 
n\g  kivpq  warm  air  liniilHt- 
in»r  iipst:iir3,  an  1  k<fp<  ifllar 
prrfpcfly  ro«il. 

Send  at  onw  for  fr««c  ratnW.  hillv  illii.tratinc  nni  .lr«rrihin<  thia 
wonderful  furnace.  Write  toHnv  for  froo  rnlaIo«  nnd  preivire  lor  nest 
winter.     Wo  m'vo  orncrt  ITrafin?  .\(l\n<v  .\hsoliifcly    Vn-.-  . 

Utica  Heater  Company   m'    Utica,  N,   Y. 
Lioe  Agents  Wanted  for  Open  Tenitory, 


NEW- IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 
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Vennsylvania  Farmer 

Ventilating  the  Stable 

Systems  Described  and  Compared 


I  I  ■ '  I 
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Read  what  this  farmer  says  about  his 


Western  Electric 

Farm  Light  and  Power  Plant 

•*By  all  means  buy  a  Western  Electric  plant.  They  are  the 
largest  electrical  goods  dealers  in  the  country  and  their  reputa- 
tion is  for  very  square,  honest  dealing,  giving  you  good  value 
for  your  money. 

"I  have  a  total  of  35  lamps  in  my  new  home,  barn  and 
chicken  house,  and  besides  supply  my  old  home  75  feet  away 
with  about  15  lamps. 

"I  have  a  pump  in  basement  which  draws  water  from  a 
spring  about  250  feet  distant,  and  forces  it  into  a  tank  in  attic  on 
third  floor,  a  height  of  35  feet.  I  pump,  charge  batteries  and 
light  lamps  at  the  same  time. 

"The  directions  are  simple  and  if  read  carefully  a  few  times, 
can  be  easily  understood.  I  knew  nothing  about  running  a  plant 
when  I  put  my  plant  in.  I  have  not  spent  a  cent  for  repairs  to 
the  battery,  switchboard,  wirinq,  generator,  or  any  part  of  y 
the  plant  the  \Vestem  Electric  Company  furnished."  / 

(Name  of  writer  en  request)  ^ 


The  fresh  air  propaganda  so  popu- 
lar in  recent  years  is  an  imporlant 
factor  in  the  care  of  farm  animals. 
Its  real  necessity  was  probably  first 
.recognized  'by  the  advent  lof  the 
modern  stable.  In  the  old  grain- 
selling  days  but  little  stock  was  win- 
tered. Such  as  were  on  hand  usually 
found  shelter  and  feed  around  the 
time-honored  straw  stack.  This  was 
perhaps  preferable  to  stabling  for  in 
those  ancient  shacks  ventilation  was 
rather  too  well  provided  for;  the  big 
problem  being  how  to  keep  the  air 
out,  not  how  to  get  it  in.  Hence, 
farmers  of  the  old  school  might  in 
the  light  of  present  conditions  be 
considered  as  having  been  cruelly 
neglectful  of  the  welfare  of  their  aai- 


Stable  Intakes  in  Kinft  System 


There  ia  a  Wettern  Electric  Light  Plant  that  will  give 
you  just  the  aame  hind  of  service.     Find  out  about  it 

noiiJ,  anu  get  vtKt.mt.ttJr  ««•  ^»*t««  .»«••*•.»•.•—.»-   ~.....-r  ^ 

is  over.     Mail  the  coupon  lo  our  nearest  house.       / 


WESTERN 
EL'.iCTRlC 
COMPANY : 

Please    send   me 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

INCOKr'ORATED 

11th  and  York  Sts.,  PhiUdelphia,  Pa. 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
6th  auid  Cary  Sts.,  Richmond,  Va. 


/ 


^  illu'.trated   booklet,    | 
'^No.    PAF-2.    "Briaht- 


/ 

J     Name 


ening  Up  tue  Farm." 


>     P.  O.  Addr««s 
/    State . 


Over  the  Top 

into  any  Silo  is  the  guar- 
antee that  goes  with 
every  Papec  —  large  or 
small.  You,  doUbtlesa, 
will  not  need  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  full  ele- 
vating power  of  the 
Papec,  but  you  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing 
it's  there — in  reserve. 

There  are  four  sizes  of 
Papecs.  A  gas  engine, 
3  or  4  H.  P.,  will  operate 
the  smallest  size.  Our 
1918  catalogue  explains 
how  a  Papec  will  pay  for 
itself  in  one  season. 
Write  for  your  copy  to- 
day— it's  free. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 


178  Main  Street 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

2li  Convenient 
Vistributin-  Hitint* 


THE  Suction- 
feed  principle 
insures  clean 
skimming— no 
matterwheth- 
er  you  turn 
fast,  mediun-i 
or  slow.    The 


SHARPIES 


Suction-feed  Cream  Separator 
is  the  o/jyy  separator  that 
skims  clean  and  delivers  cream 
of  even  thiclcness  at  varying 
speeds.  Write  for  catalog. 
Addros:  Dept.  20 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Ctucago      San  FranciKO 


Wc<t  Chester,  Pa. 


The  Famous  Unndilla  Ladder 

TheUnadilla  Ladder  is  a  real  hdder,  not  a  makeshift; 
where  it  should  be— directly  under  the  opening. 

It  comes  as  regular  equipment,  on  each  tloor  front,  rungs  1 5 '  2 
in.  apart  and  5  in.  from  the  doors.  Boys,  old  men  and  even 
women    have   no   difficulty    in   climbing  or   entering  the  silo. 

Every  Unadilla  hoop  ii  tightened  in  one  place— at  the  door 
front,  where  the  ladder  ii  always  ready,  inviting.  Door  hiitTies 
are  adjustable,  at  pointo  conveniently  reached  by  the  ladder. 

Ij^m  about  die  other  mprnar  and  equally  fjmous  Unadilla  ieaiMm. 
bend  locUy  for  c*ulo«.  pricet  and  agency  offer. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  BoxP.  S;;',L^:^.'i 


or 
Iowa 


mals.  Yet  there  are  many  nowadays 
who  might  with  equal  reason  be  ac- 
cused of  being  cruelly  solicitous  re- 
garding them.  It  has  been  found 
that  a  cow  can  warm  a  space  con- 
taining 600  cubic  feet  and  maintain 
the  temperature,  but  if  there  is  no 
ventilation  she  will  smother  before 
morning. 

Imagine  a  herd  of  cows  confined  by 
solid    walls    of    masonry    with    tight 
fitting  doors  and   windows,   and   you 
have  an  idea  of  the  situation  where 
the  question  of  ventilation  is  not  giv- 
er, attention.      .A  little  fresih  air  may 
be  admitted   in  one  way  or  another, 
but    apparently    this    is    not    inten- 
tional.    The   object    is.   of  course,    to 
keep  the  cows  warm  and  comfortable 
so  th:n  they  will  produce  milk  abund- 
antly at  a  minimum  of  cost  in  feed. 
Rut  this  can  only  prove  a  blind  hunt 
for  the  dollars.     They  may  yield  fair- 
ly  well,   possess   a   certain   degree   of 
health  and  seem  contented,  yet  it  is 
pretty    certain    that    a    veterinarian 
would  not  h;ive  to  go  very  far  in  his 
search   for  evidence  of  disease. 

Xo  one  will  deny  that  plenty  of 
fresh  air  is  desirable  and  further- 
more that  it  doesn't  cost  anything.  To 
utilize  it  to  the  best  advantage  will, 
of  course.  re<iuire  a  .email  outlay,  but 
few  will  hesitate  for  that  reason  if 
thoroly  convinced  that  such  an  in- 
vestment means  larger  returns.  Ex- 
periments prove  pretty  definitely  that 
the  value  of  these  improved  condi- 
tions far  exceeds  the  cost  of  supply- 
ing the  fresh  air. 

The  System  Used 
Many  systems  of  ventilation  have 
been  devi^<ed.  but  so  far  none  can  be 
considered    perfect.      By    this,    it    is 
meant   thai   they   are   not   sufticiently 
automatic   to   be   self-regulating.    All 
require  a  certain  amount  of  manipu- 
lating or  controlling  in  order  to  give 
satisfactory  re.=«ults.  Too  much,  there- 
fore,   should    not    be    expected.      The 
big  outstanding  purpose  is  to  supply 
fresh  air  and  to  remove  foiil  air.  Vet 
a    good    system    is    often    condemned 
when   its  failure  to  work  properly  is 
entirely  due  to  the  lack  of  necessary 
attention,    such    as    wo\ild    be    called 
for    by    changes    of    temperature    or 
variation    In    wind    velocity.      Again, 
when  a  system  is  Installed  its  capaci- 
ty is  frequently  guaged  by  the  coldest 
weather    requirements    which     make 
the  flues  or  alr-conducters  much  too 


small  for  warm  weather.  Then,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  the  owner  ex- 
pects too  much.  For  instance,  the 
walls  and  ceiling  may  be  faulty  in 
construction  but  if  moisture  accumu- 
lates on  them  he  concludes  that  the 
system  is  a  failure.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  the  walls  are  to  be  kept  dry 
they  must  be  more  or  less  insulated; 
that  is,  have  a  dead  air  space  for 
preventing  too  rapid  conduction  of 
heat.  This,  together  with  a  fairly 
rapid  circulation  of  air  in  the  stable, 
would  give  about  the  proper  degree 
of  dryness. 

Effectiveness  in  ventilation  ia  pro- 
moted   by    having    enough    cattle   to 
fill  the  stable  without  overcrowding. 
Too  many  animals  make  it  difficult  to 
ventilate  without  causing  draughts; 
too  few   make   H   Impossible   to  keep 
the  temperature  up  and  at  the  same 
time   provide    a    circulation    of   fresh 
air.      Low  temperature  does   not   al- 
ways mean  pure  air  any  more  than 
warm    air    is    impure    air.      Thus    It 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  decidedly  im- 
portant to  have  the  stable,  as  it  were, 
fit   the   herd.     In   order  to  calculate 
the  number  of  cattle  the  stable  ought 
to    accommodate,    from    600    to    800 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  should  be  al- 
lowed to  each  cow  two  years  old  and 
over.     This  arranged,  a  15-inch  and 
8-lnch  area  must  b?  provided  for  the 
outlet  and  Inlet,  respectively,  to  eack 
animal    in    the   stable.      This   means 
that  a  stable  36x"0xl0  feet  is  about 
right    for   eighteen   or   twenty    head, 
and  should  have  an  outlet  of  about 
18   inches   squar.    and    two   inlets   at 
least  6x12  inches  each.     Outlet  shafts 


iiiuat       Kc 
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small.  If  the  former,  they  are  like'- 
to  be  constantly  dripping  in  warm 
weather  and  freezing  in  cold,  due  to 
sluggish   air  currents;    if  the  latter. 


King  System  of  Ventilation 

they  will  be  wet  and  dripping  prac- 
tically all  the  time,  and  will  carry  off 
impure   air  too  slowly. 

There  are  at  least  five  essential 
points  that  any  satisfactory  system 
of  ventilation  must  possess:  (1)  Ease 
in  installation;  (2)  adaptability  to 
the  stable  where  employed;  (3)  suit- 
ability to  variety  of  weather  and  cli- 
mate: (4)  facility  of  operation  and 
control;  (5)  effectiveness  in  all  parts 
of  the  stable. 

There  are  perhaps  only  two  sys- 
tems that  have  survived  the  tests  of 
experiment  stations  and  practical 
farmers  thruout  the  coiintry.  that 
bearing  the  name  of  the  late  Prof. 
F.  II.  King,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  the  system  designed  by 
Dr.  .1.  G.  Rutherford,  formerly  Live 
Stock  rommissioper  of  Canada.  To 
these  fresh-air  pioneers  must  be 
awarded   the  credit   In   their  respec- 
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tive  countries,  of  developing  the  Idea 
of  ventilating  farm  buHdings.      The 
former  is  more  popular  in  the  United 
States  while  the  latter  is  the  prevail- 
ing system  in  Canada.     This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  entirely  different  climatic 
conditions  In  the  two  countres.     The 
winter    air    south   of    the    border    is. 
over  a  large  part,  notoriously  moist, 
while  as  one  comes  further  north  the 
intense  cold  Is  hardly  noticeable  be- 
cause the  air  is  more  dry.     This  ap- 
pears to  account  for  the  main  differ- 
ence In  principle  of  these  two  well- 
known  systems. 

Systems  Compared 


Pennsytvania  Farmer 


13 — 189 


Primarily,  each  system  consists  of 
two  sets  of  flues,  one  for  -the  removal 
of  Impure  air  and  the  other  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air.     Here,  how- 
ever, the  similarity  ends.     The  King 
system  Is  based  on  the  principle  that 
expired  air  contains  a  high  percent- 
age of  carbon  dioxide,  and  Is  heavier 
than  pure  air.     For  -this  reason  the 
outlet  flues  begin  well  down  toward 
the  floors  of  the  stable  where  the  im- 
pure air  win  collect,  while  the  fresh 
air  is  introduced   by   means   of   Inlet 
flues   placed   near   the   celling.      The 
theory  Is  that  the  incoming  air  will 
circulate  to  some  extent  and  thus  be- 
come more  or  less  warmed  in  settling 
to    the   lower   levels    as    the    Impure 
air  beneath  is  being  removed  by  the 
suction  of  the  outlet   flues. 

The  Rutherford  system,  while  simi- 
lar In  construction  and  location  of 
flues,  differs  in  regard  to  their  ar- 
rangement. For  Instance,  the  outlet 
flues  begin  at  the  ceiling,  extending 
up  from  that  point,  while  the  Inlet 
flues  deliver  the  fresh  air  into  the 
stable  at  a  point  near  the  floor  In- 
stead of  at  the  ceiling.  The  basic 
principle  in  this  case  is  the  assump- 
tion that  the  incoming  air  being  cold 
and  heavier  will  seek  tne  lower  levels, 
and  that  the  impure,  expired  air, 
warmed  in  the  bodies  of  the  animals, 
being  lighter,  naturally  ascends  to 
the  higher  levels. 

At  first  thought,  a  consideration  of 
the   two   systems   would   lead   one   to 
think  that  either  one  or  the  other  Is 
radically  wrong.     But  as  stated,  the 
climatic  differences  of  the  two  coun- 
tries may  have  something  to  do  with 
It.      Authorities  on    the   subject   ex- 
plain It  in  this  way:   The  Canadian 
air  Is  so  dry  that  even  the  addition 
of    the    moisture    expelled    from    the 
lungs  is  not  sufficient  to  counterbal- 
ance the  buoyant  effect  of  the  coinci- 
dent warming — hence  the  impure  air 
would  naturally  be  found  on  top.     In 
warmer  regions,  where  the  King  sys- 
tem is  popular,  the  moisture  content 
of  the  open  air  is  much  the  same  as 
that   expired    by    the   animals.    Here, 
the    heavy    carbon    dioxide    is    more 
likely  to  be  the  controlling  factor. 

For  the  successful  operation  of 
either  system  the  walls  and  ceiling 
must  be  fairly  tight.  It  is  al.so  de- 
sirable to  have  all  flues  with  as  few 
angles  as  possible  and  to  have  them 
•well  protected  to  prevent  the  air 
within  from  becoming  chilled.  —  J 
H.  McKenny,  Ontario. 


cents   a  quart  or  13.84   a  hundred 
pound's. 

As  for  the  Indictments,  there  are 
few  who  do  noit  admit  that  there  has 
been    a    technical    violation    of    the 
Donally  act  of  the  state.     Some  say 
that  a  jury  will  acquit  the  officers  of 
the  League,  but  others  think  that  a 
New  York  City  jury  Is  quite  likely  to 
convict   them.      Some  men   feel   sure 
that  in  case  of  a  conviction  it  will  be 
easy   to  get   a  reversal  upon  appeal. 
Secretary  Manning  says  he  wants  the 
case  to  be  tried,  because  he  wants  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  League  has 
a  place  on  earth.  Many  think  the  case 
will  never  go  any  further  than  it  is 
now   advanced.      The  men  are  under 
bonds  for  one  thousand   dollars,  the 
amount   Indicating   that   the   crimin- 
ality  is   not    considered   great.      If   a 
conviction  is  secured  and  is  sustained 
on    appeal,    and    the    League    is    dis- 
solved, as  some  think  is  the  ultimate 
Intent,   then   It  seems   probable  that 
another    organization    will    be    made 
upon    the    shortest    possible    notice. 
Dairymen  have  certainly  been  united 
by    the    indictments,    and    it   will    be 
easy    to    re-organize,    judging    from 
present   indications. 

The  present  price  for  milk  is  for 
January  only.  If  feeds  decline  by 
February,  the  price  may  be  lowered 
for  that  month.  It  was  shown  that 
the  December  price  was  42  cents  a 
hundred  too  low,  but  as  yet  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  make  up  the 
loss  as  was  instructed  by  the  food 
administration.  It  seems  probable 
that  this  will  be  attended  to  later  on, 
but.  of  course,  it  may  go  by  default. 
There  seems  to  be  an  opinion  that 
spring  and  summer  prices  will  be 
higher  than  usual  in  order  to  adjust 
losses,  and  to  bring  about  a  more 
even  price  thruout  the  year.  How 
this  may  work  out  is  questioned  by 
nany  dairymen. — H.  H.  L..  New  York. 


ACTIVE  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS' 
ASSOCIATION 


LEAGUE  OFFICERS  INDICTED 

The  excitement  up-state  over  the 
indictment  of  seven  members  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  somewhat  over- 
balance.=?  the  interest  in  price  fixing 
for  milk  In  January  and  the  succeed- 
ing months.  The  January  price  for 
ir.O  miles  out  from  New  York  Is  %^.f>2 
for  3  percent  milk,  with  four  cents  a 
point  for  higher  tests.  Dr.  Jordan 
calls  3.8  percent  milk  the  average 
sold  by  farmers,  and  this  milk  brings 
at  150  miles  out  a  little  over  eight 


Grove  City  Dairymen  Point  The  Way 

What  promises  to  be  a  very  active 
breeders'  association  is  located  around 
Grove  City,  Mercer  County,  Pa.  When 
the  much  written-of  Government 
creamery  located  here.  Guernseys  in 
this  section  were  about  as  scarce  as 
water  in  the  Sahara  Desert.  In  fact 
some  of  the  farmers  who  had  until 
this  time  fattened  steers  did  not  know 
there  was  such  a  breed  and  did  not 
care  much  If  they  did  know  it.  How- 
ever, a  few  of  the  farmers  who  kept 
a  few  cows,  made  butter  at  home  and 
sold  or  nearly  gave  it  away  in  the 
local  market,  knew  of  the  breed  and 
hoped  that  if  ever  a  market  for  their 
product  came  they  would  Increase 
their  herds  and  get  into  the  Guernsey 
business. 

Such  a  market  came  about  two 
years  ago  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Government  Creamery,  and  then 
these  men  set  about  to  realize  their 
ambitions.  It  was  such  a  crowd  as 
this  that  met  with  hearts  full  of 
enthusiasm  last  March  in  the  Com- 
mercial Club  rooms  in  Grove  City 
and  organized  the  Grove  City  Guern- 
sey Breeders'  Association.  When  the 
association  organized,  of  the  18  who 
were  charter  members,  only  ten  had 
any  purebreds  and  most  of  these  were 
in  the  form  of  a  bull  to  breed  to  their 
grade  cows.  Now.  nine  months  later, 
all  either  own  a  bull  out-right,  or 
Jointly  with  a  neighbor,  and  there  are 
over  .15  females  owned  by  members 
of  the  association.  Besides  these 
there  are  12  heifers  owned  by  future 


THE 

NiW 

CREAM   SEPARATOR 

Wai  Give  You 
Greater  Capacity,  Longer  Wear, 
Better  Service,  Bigger  Value 

THE  bowl  of  the  New  De  LavjJ  has  greater  capacity  for  a  given 
size  and  a  given  speed  than   any  other.      The   experience  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  users  has  proved  diat  a  De  Laval 
will  outlast  and  outwear  any  other  make. 

Look  well  lo  service  when  you  buy  a  cream  separator.  That 
means  more  than  anything  else.  That  should  include  not  only  a  good 
working  and  reliable  machine,  but  the  right  sort  of  attention  and  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  seller,  not  only  at  the  time  the  machine  is  set  up  but 
as  long  as  you  continue  to  use  it.  De  Laval  service  is  well  known. 
You  can  depend  upon  it 

Value  d#»pend«  upon  ih^  amount  and  quality  of  service  the  separa- 
tor gives  you — what  you  get  out  of  it.  You  get  more  value  for  your 
money  w\yen  you  buy  a  De  Laval«  because  it  will  give  you  more  and 
better  service  than  any  other  separator. 

Order  yoor  D«  Laval  now  and  let  it  begia  •^▼ins  cream 
for  you  risbt  away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laral  may  b« 
bought  for  cash  or  on  cuch  hberal  terms  as  to  sare  ita 
own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or  if  you  don't 
know  him.  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


Hinge-Door  Silo 


Th«  Man  Who  Climb*  «h«  Silo 

•Iwaysvotasfor  the  Hing*- Door 

It's  SAPe  snd    CAST  to  Operate. 

The  one  blIo  forminK  a  perfect  ladder. 
Convenienco  and  safety  —  NO  RISK. 

Door"  always  in  place. 
Lock  operated  by  one  hand  — any  boy 

can  operate  it. 
Keepe  ensilacre  perfect!;^  next  to  door. 
Prevents  freezinjt  in  winter  and  dry- 
ing oat  in  sammer. 
Will  not  sag.  freeze  in.  bind  nor  stick. 
Cireulsr  FREE.      Acenta  Wanted. 

LMSINfl  SILO  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Fonnwiy  Woodg  Brcm.  tilo  A  Mtg.  Co. 


Cord    Wood    Wanted 

^  Turn    vour    wxite  woo:l   into  rash.    \\  e  arr  ron-  ■« 

S  trarlo.H  i  »  the  I'.  S.  tinvenimcnt   and    puy  gooil  ^ 

S  prices  (iir  nil  klnfts    of  cunl  wood  K.  O.  B.  your  — 

—  station.      It  wl'l  piy  yoi  «'>  aet    In   touch   with  — 

S  us  at  once.     Write  to<I.Ty  •» 

i  R.  G.  LARIMER  &  CO.  | 

S  9«.<i  Real  Estate  Trust  Hide.  Philadelphia.  Pa.   S 

S  noil  Phone.   Filbert  5511  — 

rillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilll?. 


Craine 


Lv 


:^ 


■%4 


hsve  3diitinct  wsIU.  Require  no  hoop*. : 
Economical  bi  csii-^  they  U«t  longor.  i 
Ketp  wsrnnth  in  and  cold  oul.  Absolute- : 
ly  Gusrsntcrd.  In  u»rf<  r  15  yr».  Send  fsri 
cat.,  prices.  Irrms  &  Agency  Propotilien  i 

CruDC  Sils  Co.!nc„Bo(  t4C.Norwich,N.Y.  j 


Green     Mountain 

SILOS 

an-  boflt  to  stay.  Best  matertali 
and  workmRnship  maintain  the 
Grppn  Mountain  reputation  for 
qualitv.  C'reofiote  dipped  staTcs, 
close-Cltting,  safe-like  doora.  and 
new  goy-wire  anchorages^ 
ten  make  a  perfect  silo. 
Wnte  for  itncr\ptiT<*'oUU 
er*.  Save  by  ordering  early. 
TtaCREMIEIIT  PtCUM  MFB.CO. 
MS  1MS>..RBtliii4,R. 


DAIRYMEN! 

HERE  IS  A 

REAL  MILKER 

Send  at  once  for 
FRi:i-;  Booklet 

Buck  waiter  Supply  Co. 

Dept  P.  Lancast  r,  P&. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


E.r.  SCHUCHTER  CO. 

lO   S.  I  a^»Sr.  PM/LA,  PA . 


UlLMi 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 


USE  NATCO   DRAIN   TILE 

Farm  drainace  demands  dnrable  tilo.  Oar  drain  tile  ere  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thorouchly  hard  burned— e»erUatln».  Don't  have  to  dij 
•em  op  to  b«  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  wices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  IIATCO  IMPERISHABLE 
SILO,  Mateo  BuildinK  Tile  and  Natco  Sever  Pipe. 

i;:6  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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Pennsytvania  Farmer 
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The  Great  Milk  Making  Feed 

KRAUSE  Dairy  Feed  has  made  a  top  notch  record  as  a  milk 
prodacer.  It  is  recognized  by  expert  dairymen  every  where  as 
a  feed  of  the  highest  grade,  on  which  they  can  always  depend  for  in- 
creased mUk  production  and  healthy  cows.  It  is  a  money-maker 
because  it  takes  the  place  of  high  priced,  home  grown  grams- 
saves  time  and  labor  of  mixing- provides  a  better  ration  than  any 
other  CO.  -ibination  and  one  which  produces  big  and  certain  resuhs. 

Krause  Dairy  Feed 


Krause  Dairj  F  ^ed  .s  mail  ,v-\der  a 
formula  whicl  >J.  3  been  appro vec*  by 
experts  of  tw:  i->ding  agrici  Itural 
colleges.  It  con;'  o^  distillers' grains, 
gluten  feed,  cotton  s-d  meal,  wheat 
tran,  malt  sprouts,  wheat  middlii.es 
bi  ewers'  grains,  hominy  feed  linsee  J 
meal  and  a  fraction  of  1*  of  eau. 

A  Sci«ntificai'v  Balanced  Ration 

Each  of  the  ingredt^"  3  in  Krause 
Dairy  Feed  has  distinc  i  and  specific 
value.  They  are  combined  in  such 
peoportions  as  to  produce  a  scientifi- 
cally balanced  ration  which  possesses 
n\aximnm  food  and  milk-making  value 
—will  keep  your  cows  in  perfect  con- 
oition  and  produce  a  big  milk  yield 
v.ithout   forcing.     Your   herd   will 


relish  Krause  Dairy  Feed  and  respond 
to  it  immediately. 

Feed  "Krauso"  thia  Winter 

Sell  your  high  priced  grains  and  make 
Krause  Dairy  Feed  your  standby  for 
fall  and  winter  feeding.  Fed  alone 
or  with  any  home  grown  stuflf  that 
does  not  bring  a  high  market  price, 
i.  is  always  a  money  maker.  Com- 
pa  .  the  .^ot  and  results  with  any 
loMk  er  grade  mix.  're  and  you  will  find 
you  are  saving  uionev  and  makings 
money. 

Write  for  Free  Sample 
Write  at  once  for  free  sample  of 
Krause  Dairy  Feed,  also  useful  pock- 
et size  record  book.  Be  sure  to  give 
name  of  your  dealer. 


members  of  the  association,  viz.  mexH- 
bers  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Calf  Club. 
Among  the  bulla   being   purchased 
are  some  of  the  best  blood   lines  c-f 
the  breed.     One  member  owns  a  son 
of    Anton's    May   King,    the    bull    re- 
cently  leased   for  a  year   for  $1,500, 
and  out  of  a  500-pound  cow.  Another 
has  a  son  of  Galaxy's  Sequel  and  still 
another  a  son  of  Imp.   Billy   France. 
In    order    to    be    building    up    their 
grades  at  the  same  time  the  purebreds 
are  increasing,  about  half  of  the  inem- 
!  hers  of    the   association    belong   to    a 
cow-testing    association. 

When  the  association  organized  it 
was  decided  to  use  up  one-half  the 
one-dollar    membership    dues    In    the 
purchase  of  breed  stationery  with  the 
name    and    address   of   each    member 
printed  along  the  edge  of  the  sheet. 
For  local  advertising  we  use  a  neat 
card   12x14    inches   with    the   words. 
Member     of     Grove     City     Guernsey 
Breeders'   Association    printed   on    it. 
These  are  tacked  on  the  barn  or  some 
conapicitous  place.     On  Labor  Day  a 
crowd  of  45,  made  up  of  members  and 
their    families,    gathered    in    an    oak 
grove  on  the  farm  of  one  of  the  raem- 
bers  and  had  a  basket  picnic.     After 
dinner,    addresses    were    heard    from 
M.    T.    Phillips,    Chester   Co.,   Pa.,    a 
prominent  Guernsey  Breet^er  who  rep- 
resented the  American  Guernsey  Cat- 
tle   Club,    County    Agent    Fred    Lin- 
inger  and  one  or  two  others  who  gave 
much  encouragement  and  timely  in- 
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tiona  of  five  breeds  moat  generally 
known  are  shown.  For  Ayrshires  the 
average  of  the  2,598  cows  that  have 
completed  yearly  records  for  advanced 
registry  la  2,555  pounds  of  milk  test- 
ing 3.95  percent  of  butterfat,  amount- 
ing to  377.51  pounds  of  fat.  The  10 
highest  milk  producers  of  this  breed 
range  from  25,329  to  18.745  poumls 
of  milk  and  the  average  of  these  10 
highest  producers  is  21.538.8  pounds 
of  milk.  The  10  highest  butterfat 
producers  among  Ayrshires  range 
from  955.56  to  744.73  pounds,  with 
an  average  for  these  10  of  855.4 
pounds  of  butterfat. 


Brown  Swiss  Records 
In  the  Brown  Swiss  breed  the  aver- 
age of  199  cows  that  have  completed 
yearly  records  for  the  register  of  pro- 
duction  is   10,568.7    pounds  of  milk, 
testing    3.99    percent,    amounting    to 
4r'.3.45  pounds  of  butterfat.     The  10 
highest  milk  producers  of  the  breed 
range     from     19,460.6     to     16,496.7 
pounds  of  milk,  with  an  average  for 
these  10  of  17.372.2  pounds.     The  10 
highest    butterfat    producers    of    the 
Brown    Swiss    r&nge   'rom    798.16    to 
647.30   pounds,   witl^    an   average  for 
these  10  of  683.72  pounds  of  butter- 
fat. 

Guernsey  Records 
In  the  Guernsey  breed  the  average 
of  6.200  cows  that  have  completed  a 
year's  record  for  advanced  registry  is 


CHAS.  A.  KRAUSE  MILUNG  CO. 

3703  Bumham  Street  Milwaukee,  Wi.. 


eproof  Your  farm 


Yoiir  stock,  tools,  hay  and  jrrain  rep- 
resent years  of  hard  work  aiid  care-  —  .  .  ,* 
fui  planning.  Don't  take  cliances  with  your  ecpiipment;  U 
is  vital  to  your  success.  Shelter  it  in  fireprwf  farm  budd- 
ings constructed  of  the  same  material  used  in  fire  prx»hng  the  great 
^skyscrapers"  of  our  cities.  It  wiU  not  burn,  warp  or  shnnk-sa-es 
paintu*  and  repairs. 

Natco  on  the  Farm 

m«ans  permanent  farm  buildings  that  aro  P«^»i--''-;y  ^^^^'^^'j^^^^^j^Tp^* 
elated  walls  are  easy  to  keeo  clean-no  place  for  s>^.Tm8  tc  Q..  e.  ^ead-atr  space^ 
keen  Nrtco  buildings  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  suminer.  Kre.  from  dampness  and 
aaU^wf  They  are  handsome  and  durable-will  increase  .ui  value  of  your  farm. 
The  Natco  Silo  is  the  best  ensilage  preserver-thesilo  of  r  :  regrets  and  no  repairs. 
Itron^lv  r^^nlorced-has  no  hoops  to  tighten.  Will  'Las'  -ur  Generauon. 
Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  to  show  you  sam»>J.s  ol  ^  atco  Hollow  Tuc  .nd 

to  quote  prices.    You'll  be 
Burpriscdtofindhoweco-      ^^^ 

National  Fire  Ptioflng  Company 
1116  Fulton  BiiUding  Pittsburgh.  Pe 

23  Fat  oric^  fissure  a  wide  and 
ecc  lomical  iistributioru 


YearUng  Milking  Shorthorn  Heifer,  Owned  by  C.  M.  Kennedy  &  Sons, 

Bradford  County,  Pa. 


Burpriscu  . 

notnical    fire-safe    con- 
Btruction  really  i.'i.  We 
have    als(     practical 
plana  lor  imnyfarm 
building'?     free  if 


you 
build, 


expect     to 


Wri^'>ucdir»".t 
lorn.  w"NaL. 
CO  on  ■Mie 
Farm  * 
boolc-iaiS 
Edition 
—It's 
free. 
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formation   to   guide  the  members   in 
thcif  future  breeding   operations. 

A  later  move  by  the  Association 
was  In  the  sending  of  an  exhibit  of 
fourteen  head  to  the  Stoneboro  Fair. 
This  wiS  the  first  time  in  fifty  years 
of  its  existence  that  this  fair  has  had 
an  exhibi.  of  Guernseys.  Another 
point  soon  ♦o  be  talcen  up  by  the 
members  is  'o  f  c  a  certain  charge  for 
outs.de  service  for  their  bulls,  and  it 
is  quite  probable  that  a  Bull  Asso- 
ciation will  be  formed. 

All  of  these  points  are  given  in 
order  that  they  may  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  other  sections  where  there  are 
onlv  a  few  Guernsey  breeders  and  to 
show  what  may  be  accomplished  in 
such  a  short  time  by  the  formation 
of  a  breeders'  association.  —  Hugh 
Fergus.  Butler  Co..  Pa. 
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What  15c  B^i.  You  %r  Nation's  Capital 

■  ¥■■*■»      ^W^W     **■■■& ^^  ^^^^  ol  ISC  i^  stamp,  or .  oin  will  l.nng  you  the  P^th- 


- T—nz^  Thrlittl.  matter  ol  ISCi^  gtampsor.  oin  will  bring  you  the  Path- 

Washincton. «!•  hOfn«  of  tfl«  F«thflnd»r, !•  tli*  ^  j,  weeks  ontrial.  The  PathfiodrrUan.ll..strated  werWIr. 
IIiJi.."Vi.l.r  of  eWIUotlon  .  htotory  Ijb^^  published  at  the  Nation,  center.lor  the  Nation:  a  pajjer  that  pnntt 
m^r  at  thi.  world  capital.  Tbo  »»««^«;*^  ill  ,hr  news  ol  the -orld  and  telH  the  tnjth  and  only  the  truth  now 
Hluatratod  woohly  rovlow  C>vM jroM  •f^^^V^  j ,.  Us  2Slll  yrar.  This  paper  fills  the  hl"«^«h°"«f '^P'vt^K'I'f  P"""'j 

^:^:^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  THE  PATHFIHO£R,  Box  78  -  W«hinstom  D.C 


8.934.44  pounds  of  milk,  testing  4.93 
percent,  amounting  to  446.01  pounds 
of  butterfat.  The  10  highest  produc- 
ers of  this  breed  range  from  24,008  to 
17.297.51  pounds  of  milli  with  an  av- 
erage for  these  10  of  19,337.9  pounds 
of  milk.  The  10  highest  Guernsey 
butterfat  producers  range  from  1.- 
098.18  to  910.67  pounds,  an  average 
for  these  10  of  976.75  pounds  of  but- 
terfat. 

Holstein  Records 
Among  Holsteins,  3.2  20  cows  that 
had  completed  a  yearly  record  for  ail- 
vanced      registry      average      14.622.7 
pounds  of  milk  testing  3.4  24  peroer.t 
butterfat.  amounting  to  500.7  pour.(!s 
of  fat.     The  10  highest  producers  of 
this  breed  averaged  from  31,246.9  to 
28.826.4   pounds  of  milk,  an  average 
for  these   10   of   29.898.34    pounds  of 
milk.     The  10  highest  Holstein  but- 
terfat   producers    averaged    from    1.- 
20.^.09  to   1.017.28   pounds,   an   aver- 
age, for  these  ten.  of  1.090.89  pounds 
of  butterfat. 


PRODUCTION  OF  DAIRY  BREEDS 

Breed  Averages  as  Shown  in  Depart- 
ment Bulletin 

~  ^.v«    .  ^v    TT  Jersey  Records 

T«  i?armftrs'  Bulletin  893  of  the  V.  •' 

In  Farmers    »""J  "Breeds        In  the  Jersey  breed,  the  average  of 

rnX' C^Ua"' 're'ir/i  proTuc!   M44  cows  t.at  .a<,  completed  year,. 


Send  for  our  practical  Com 
Book.  It  will  help  you  grow 
more  bushels  on  the  same  ^ 
•  acres. 

Order  your  supplies  of 

E.  FRANK  GOE'S' 

IU«-  U.  S.  Pat.  Ofl. 

FERTILIZERS 

now  for  immediate  shipmenL 
For  over  sixty  years  they  have 
helped  good  farmers  increase 
their  com  profits.  Ask  for  prices. 
V^e  waat  more  agents. 
Address  Service  Office 

The  Coe-Mortimer  GMBpany  ^ 

Subaidiarr  of  the  Anwrieaa  Acriealtom 
ChiaJailCo. 

tl  ffciMtin  It  .    N.Y.C 


records  for  the  register  of  merit  was 
7,792  pounds  of  milk,  teetinc  5.86 
percent,  making  417  pounde  of  but- 
terfat. The  10  highest  milk  pro- 
ducers ranged  from  19,694.8  to  16,- 
633.2  pounds,  an  average  for  these 
10  of  17.703.4  pounds  of  milk.  The 
10  highest  butterfat  producers  range 
from  999.1  to  875.2  pounds,  an  aver- 
age for  these  10  of  943.1  pounds  of 
butterfat. 


A  COMFARISOH  OF  FACTORT 
PRICES  FOR  MUK,  BUT- 
TER AND  CHEESE 


Raise  Yoar  Calvet  Ofl 

Blatdif ord*s  Calf  Meal 

mJ  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  hare  been  raised  mt 
Blatcbford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  aU 
other  milk  snbstimtes  combined. 

ttute,  costing  only  one-third  ae  much  as  milk. 
Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
I  maturity  of  sleek,  haadaomo  celvca. 
It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  prc- 
ipare  or  use. 


pare  or  use. 

Write  for  P||5E!!Mcheaply  a^'success- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  ■filk."    At  dealers,  or 
Blalcyard  CaU  Meal  (-aapaoy.  Oepl.98  Waducaa.  HL 


BTTTTER 

MILK 

CUEiSHK 

Wttb  100  lbs.  ol 
ISkim  MUk  at 

with  100  Ibe.  ot   r 
Wliey  at 

When  100 
Itoe.  of  milk 

TCUfor 

SI  .00 
Bbould 

ror 

0.50 
Bbould 
sell  (or 

Sould 

alitor 

S0.26 
BhouM 

1  ells  for 

$1.60 

$0.21 

$0.32 

$0.14 

$0.16 

1.80 

.26 

.37 

=  16 

.18 

2.00 

.31 

.42 

.18 

.21 

2,20 

.36 

.47 

.21 

.23 

2.60 

.46 

.57 

.25 

.27 

3.00 

.56 

.67 

.29 

.31 

3.20 

.61 

.72 

.31 

.88 

3.40 

.66 

.77 

.33 

.36 

3.60 

.71 

.82 

.35 

.88 

4.00 

.81 

.92 

.39 

43 

100 

lbs.   of 

3.5   percent  milk  will 

yield  4.0  lbs.  of  butter  and  87  lbs. 
ekimmilk,  or  9.5  lbs.  of  cheese  and  87 
lbs.  whey.  Cost  of  making  (per  lb  ) 
butter  3c,  cheese  2c. — Butter,  Cheese 
and  Egg  Journal. 


pounds  of  pork| 


«« 


FIVE  SHO  REASONS 


95  ON 

l)pmmr4  ^  TMAL 


FUUY 
CUAKANTCID 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

laaea<PrapaaHI»nto8endnew.well 
■Md«,aaayniDainK,pcr(e«t8kinuianC 
separator  for  til .95.  Skims  warm  or 
•old  Bulk;  haary  or  liKht  crean.  Dif- 
ferent from  fietare,  which  shows  lar- 
ger capad'i.^  mactaiaas.  Saaoor  ptaaw 

MONTHLY  PAYINCNTS 

Bo<rl  aaaw<«nryatorpglaaaily  tlsanad. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small ,  write 


far  f  r««  aaSaleg  and  moothl^_  payma^ 
plan.      Weatfn 
mnattrm  p«*«ta, 


thly 

fill 


led 


AIS*«1CAN  SCPAIIATOII  CO. 

M  4l>2  BalalwKja.  N.  V, 


TICH       \S  A  DR  JM 


A  PERMANENT  SBUO 

■▼ery  Economy  Silo  la  equipped  with  the 
•tana  Praal  aDaborlng  system  tkat  laakea 
It  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al- 
ways  trash  aad  aweet— it  can  t  spat!  in  ai 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Sila  perfecfly  air-  li«ht.  Uoeps  farm 
easy  Udder.    Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 


Yo«  ean't  kuy  ■ 

Also  all  sizes  Watar  Tanks. 


Plae  or  Oregon  Fir 

better  silo.    Also  all 

Oar    motto    is    quality    through    and 

through.    Factories  at  Frederick,  Md. 

•Bd  Roanoke,  Va.    Writs  for  eautog. 

[cwoMy  SHO  I  Mfs.  CO., Owl  g,  tmmsi.iit' 


tCONOMY  SILOS 


■ir;  rw 
im\-m 


It  Pays  to  Dehorn 


Dehorned  eowsgiva  more  milk;  take 
Icsn  room;  aresentle  and  easily  han- 
dl<>d.  Steers  fatten  quicker  and  are 
harmless— they  pay  better.  The  new 
Improved  Keraton*  Debomw 
removes  boma  quickly,  cleanly  and 
safelv.  Shear  haa  sliding  cut;  no 
bruising.  Easy  to  dehorn.  Money- 
jack  guarantee.  Send  for  booklet. 
M.  T.  Phillipa.  Box  127.  Pomeroy,  P*. 
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whon  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Thie  year  the  farmers  in  many  sec- 
tions have  had  the  value  of  the  silo 
brought  home  to  them  as  never  be- 
fore The  first  reason  for  a  eilo  is 
the  saving  of  the  soft  corn  in  years 
when  the  growing  eeason  is  cut  short 
and  a  large  amount  of  corn  cannot 
mature.  The  dairyman  who  is  able 
to  can  the  com  and  sia-lka  aiid  save 
them  for  future  use  can  surely  make 
more  profit  than  the  man  who  ie  left 
with  a.  large  amount  of  dried  stalks 
and  soft  corn. 

A  silo  adds  to  the  real  estate  value 
of  a  farm.  Not  long  ago  we  were 
passing  a  fine  farm  without  a  silo 
which  was  for  sale.  A  visitor  who 
was  a  prospective  buyer  immediately 
saw  the  lack  of  the  silo  and  as  he 
wished  to  immediately  place  dairy 
cattle  on  the  farm  he  discriminated 
against  this  place  because  of  the  lack. 
He  knew  that  labor  was  high  and 
scarce  and  did  not  wish  to  buy  where 
silo  building  would  be  one  of  his  first 
jobs,  especially  when  he  could  buy  a 
farm  already  equipped  witlb  a  fine 
silo. 

Silage  is  one  of  our  beet  winter 
feeds  to  enable  the  dairyman  to  keep 
his  cows  producing  in  winter  when 
milk  is  bringing  a  better  price.  Many 
complain  about  the  price  they  are 
receiving  for  milk  and  in  many  cases 
it  is  a  just  complaint,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  should  not  neglect  means 
of  rednctng  the  cost  of  production 
and  here  fs  a  place  where  the  silo  is 
a  winner. 

The  feeding  of  silage  seems  to  re- 
duce the  labor  of  caring  for  cows 
That  is  the  animals  can  be  kept  in 
good  condition  with  lees  worry  than 
when  o4her  feeding  materials  are 
used  in  place  of  silage. 

The  dairy  business  looks  discour- 
aging to  some  farmers  at  this  time 
hut  it  Is  an  Industry  that  the  world 
needs  and  Is  coming  to  appreciate.  It 
looks  to  me  as  If  the  farmers  with 
erood  cows  have  every  reason  to  stay 
with  the  business  If  they  like  It  and 
not  jump  too  hastily  into  other  lines. 
Next  year  the  corn  crop  may  he  soft 
a^ain  nd  the  farmer  who  puts  up  a 
quantity  of  silage  will  have  cause  to 
be  thankful. — R    G    KIrby. 


YOU  retnember  m  the  spring,  Mac,  I  applied  V-C  Fertilizer  to  my 
com  land.    YOU  didn't  think 'twould  pay.    What  happened? 
Where  no  fertilizer  was  tised,  my  yield  was  about  the  same  as  yours. 
.But  where  fertilized,  the  yield  per  acre  was  13  bushels  more.     It  only 
cost  $3  per  acre  to  get  those  extra  13  bushels. 

"Now  Fve  tm^Tcd  in  my  hogs.  As  fast 
as  they  consume  13  bushels  of  com  they 
put  on  over  100  potmds  of  weight.  It's 
just  plain  business  sense  to  convert  $3 
worth  of  fertilizer  into  $20  worth  of 
pork.  50  acres  of  my  corn  land  will 
make  $1,000  more  profit  on  hogs  than 
was  poMible  withotit  V-C. 

"Yon've  been  going  on  the  idea  that 
you  would  raise  livestock  and  get  ma- 
nure, to  keep  from  buying  fertilizer. 
Why  don't  you  use  V-C  Fertilizer  so 
that  you  can  grow  more  corn — raise 
more  livestock — get  more  manure?" 


There  are  lots  of  men  like  Mac  whose 
farms  are  under-productive  becanse 
they  do  not  replace  the  plant  foods  each 
crop  extracts. 


Other  farmers  are  making  big  profits 
^<onverting  chemicals  into  cash.  Join 
them!  V-C  Fertilizers  contain  every 
element  needed  to  make  both  stalk  and 
fruit — many  analyses  for  different  soils 
and  crops.  Write  us  for  the  name  of 
an  agent  near  you  who  sells  them.  Or- 
der your  fertilizers  now  because  of  the 
freight  congestion. 

VirgiBia-Caroliiui  Chemical  Co. 

(lacoxpocated) 
New  York  City,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  Balti- 
■MTC,  M4.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Richmond, 
Va.,  Norfolk.  Va.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  Winston-Saletn,  N.  C,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  Columbia,  S.  C,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Athens,  Ga.,  Sarannah,  Ga.,  Columbus,  Ga., 
Gaiaesvilie,  Fla.,  JacksonviUe.  Fla.,  San- 
ford,  Fla.,  MontRomerr,  Ala.,  Btrmingham, 
Ala.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Teno.,  Shrercpart.  La. 


Acres 


The  difference  between  die 
Hi9P7  Fanner  and  other  tractors  makes 
tte  clMlerepe.<  to  the  extra  work  yoa  can  do 
with  it.    The   Happy  Parmer  works  oa 
kerosene  without  waste— has    plenty   of 
power  to  do  all  yoor  plowing  and  is  built 
to  stay  right  on  the  job  ail  through  your 
ba«T  seasoa.  Weirbt  oa  ly  3800  pounds  with 
12-24  H.  P.— a  wonderful  cotnbinatioa  o(  he«vy 
I>ower  with  light  weight.    Write  for  deacnplhre  ciacular. 

U  CROSSE  TRAQOR  CO,  DepU   45  U  Crosse,  Wu. 

Medal  **»•  eove 

Madii  "A"  $«a5.CM>^ 


I  Mi  lt*1>aclia» 
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,Thm  Fmrfmct  Xepoacaa  Burnmr 


iS-XtfS 


Special  CoHectiof.  of  Fruits 

FOR  HOME  GARDENS  AND  ORCHARDS 


Why  not  have  berries,  apples,  peach«, 
garden?  Vegetables  can  be  grown  between 
boshes;  make  the  land  giTe  two  cropa 

Every  Housekeeper  Wants  More  Fruits 

It's  cheaper  to  grow  it.    than  to  buy 
Our  special  assortment  of  honae-gar- 
den  fruits  will  give  your    family  all  they 
need  for  daily  us*-,  some  for  wintv^  pre- 
serving,   and    probably    a   surplus    to    sell. 
Write  for  full  list,  prices.  and^hnMn^  h~h; 

HOOPES,   3KO.  &  THOMAS  CO, 
41  Maple  Ave.,  We«t^Chester,|Pa 


le  trees 


February  2,  1»18. 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 

Outlook  for  Sheep  Farming 

The  Small  Flock  in  the  East 


.V-zT. 


SJii 


"V/«^> 


IBi^TOJH. 


JL-r  — ^ 


f?^ 


5^ 


•^ 


'Si- 
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Use  Superior  Drills 
for  Bigger  Crops 

'  •  -,<  Place  your  seed  in  the  ground  at  Just  the  right 
■Pi^^''-  distance  apart.  Cover  it  with  dirt  at  just  the 
.V>--  right  depth.  Let  it  germinate,  grow  and  npen  um- 
:  fonnly  and  you  are  bound  to  get  bigger  yields,  lo 
make  every  seed  coimt— to  make  every  foot  ot  ground 
produce  a  maximum  yield  use 

They  distribute  the  seed  Uke  a  good  watch  ticks  ofif  tl»e  seconds  andnun^ 
utes:  There  is  no  irregularitv  or  slip-ups  and  you  get  depndable  r^te 
under  alfconditions.  Made  for  sowing  aU  large  and^ma^  grains  m  4^7 
md  8  inch  rows  in  plain  grain  and  fertBizer  styles.  Strength  and  sunphcity 
are  featiures  of  the  Superior  line  and  every  drill  is  sold  under  guaranty. 

Constructed  for  Use  With  Any  Tractor 

Special  features:  Double  run  powtive  f<>r<=*,.?'H"j'*f**^*l®.l!fi,; 
one  Parallel  disc  bearings  guaranteed  for  hie  of  drill.  Superior  telo- 
^oping  steel  conductor  tules-non-breakable;  no  buckhng,  kinkmg, 
bending  or  collapsing.  Superior  patented  osciUating  drag  bar*  insure 
60%  more  clearance. 

Send  for  the  Superior  Catalogr 

No**  the  Warranty.    The  drill  for  your  purpose  is  illustrated  and  described  and  »a  backed 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc.      Springfield,  Ohio 


Froni^Yo-ur 

Xd  to  wastT?  pound  of  feed.     You  are  wasting  U-losmg  good 
doUars— if  your  fowls  are  not  digesting  it  perfectly. 

Perfect  digestion  prevents  feed  waste  '^t^?'^^^P'^^^ 
tion!^  Your  birds  will  get  the  fuU  benefit  of  eveiythmg  they  eat  and 
earn  bigger  profits  if  you  use 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

Amenca'.  Original  Guaranteed  Poultry  Tome  and  Condtttonmr 

It  assists  digestion  in  a  natural  way— tones  up  the  entire  system— 

Ihipens   Th?  appeSe-stxrs    sluggish   egg-producing   organs    into 

iSy-makes  hens  lay-turns  loafers  into  steady  producers. 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  poultry  authorities.    P'.'^-J-.^; 0"|.»^^ 

^  pay  you  to  follow  the  advice  of  this  recognized  authority. 

Preparation,  under    our   •<I«»^f:«'*»*..f''^!^„i^V* 
nion«y  back  if  YOU  are  not  tat  f  tied    -tha  guaraato^ 
that  baa  stood  for  nearly  50  year*. 
g  IVriU  for  frtepoultry  book 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


It 


"Golden  hoof"  is  more  than  a  fig-        The  ISO-acre  farm  that  is  fertile 
soil   wealth   which   is  as   precious   as    ^^^^^'^^^^^^^TJ^'^Jt^l  '' 
ure   of   speech;    the    sheep    produces 


gold.  Poets,  statesmen,  scientists 
and  farmers  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  this  profit-making 
farm       companion.         Sentimentally, 


breeding  ewes  sliould  return  an  in- 
come of  more  than  from  $900  to  $1,- 
200  per  year  by  keeping  cattle  and 
growing  a  cash  crop  in  the  rotation 
practiced  in  growing  feed  for  the 
cattle.     As  a  builder  of  soil  fertility. 


politically  and  scientifically  the  sheep    the  dairy  cow  probably  stands  above 
has     been     generously     dealt     with;    the  sheep,   because  of  her  ability   to 
practically   it   has   not  had   its  dues,    handle  larger  quantities  of  purchased 
A  reminder  that  sheep  husbandry    protein  feeds  and  convert  them  into 
is    assuming    in    American    farming    manure  along  with  the  farm  rough- 
some    degree    of    the    importance    to    ages.     But  again,   the  sheep   has  an 
which   it   is   entitled,   is   afforded   by    undeniable  advantage  in   being  able 
the   expansion   that   is   being   accom-    to    convert    weeds,    wastfll    products 
plished     at     Increased     expen.se     for    -and    roughages    into    manure.      But 
breeding  stock,  but  flock  owners  are    there  is   no  disputing   the   fact   that 
willing  to  spend  more  money  to  in-    every    farm    that   is   properly    fenced 
crease  their  number  of  lambs  so  long    and  fertile  enough  to  supply  the  nec- 
'as  the  market  returns  are  high.     In    essary  food  crops  should  have  a  small 
the  intensely   developed   agricultural    flock  of  sheep  to  round  out  its  quota 
states  the  enlargement  of  farm  flocks    of  live  stock.     Thirty  good  ewes  will 
is  slow,  but  high  prices  are  exerting    clean  up  the  fence  rows,  pastures  and 
a   strong    influence,    and    sheep    will    every  weedy,  unsightly  field  and  con- 
eventually  find  new  homes  on  many    sume   considerable    feed    that    would 
Eastern        and        Southern-       farms,    otherwise    go    to    waste.      The    little 
Thoughtful   farmers    know    that    the    time  and  attention  necessary  to  keep 
demand  for  quality  mutton  is  rapid-    the  flock  thrifty  and  comfortable  can 
ly  increasing  and  that  wool  at  pres-    be     made     to    return     large     profits, 
ent    prices    is    a    profitable    product.    Weeds  and  brush  stand  a  poor  show 
Moreover,    the    comnaratively    small    on  farms  where  a  few  sheep  are  kept, 
expense    of    establishing    and    main-    while  small  pastures  and  rough  fields 
taining  a  breeding  flock  and  growing    may  all  be  made  to  contribute  some- 
wethers    appeals    to    many    farmers    thing  toward  the  support  of  the  flock, 
with  moderate  means  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  invest  in  cattle  and  buildings 
necessary  to   make   dairying  or  beef 
production  profitable. 


While   thousands   of    farmers   who 
have    no    well-defined    line    of    stock 


Cost  of  Growing  Iambs 
In  England — the  home  of  the  mut- 
ton sheep — it  is  a  well-known   fact 
that  pound   for  pound   of  grain   and 
green     feed    consumed,    the    mutton 

lamb  returns  greater  profits  than  any 

husbandry  could,  undoubtedly,  make    ^ther  animal.     To  quote  from  W.  H. 
excellent  profits  from  sheep  by  keep-    jjenry,  long  director  of  the  Wiscon- 
Ing  them  as  a  primary  source  of  in- 
come, yet  one  is  on  safer  ground  when 
keeping  a  moderate  si^ed   flock  as  a 
complement    to    other    branches    of 
farming  and  stock  husbandry.   Many 
farmers  who  have  given  sheep  farm- 
ing only  superficial   study   have  be- 
come enthusiastic  over  the  possibili- 
ties  of    the    industry    on    the    cheap 
!  lands   in  -the   Eastern    and   Southern 
states.      Expertenced    flock    owners, 
however,  have  found  it  more  difficult 
to   make   the   Industry    pay   satisfac- 
tory profits  when  sheep  were  handled 
in  large  numbers.     While  the  small 


sin  Experiment  Station:  "Estimating 
that  six  pounds  of  skim-milk  equals 
one  pound  of  meal  in  feeding  value, 
according  to  the  Danish  formula,  we 
have    316     pounds    of    meal    or    its 
equivalent   as   the   feed   required   for 
100    pounds  of  gain  with   unweaned 
pigs.      Using  the  same  ratio  for  the 
skim-milk  fed  to  lambs  and  estimat- 
ing that   10   pounds  of  green   clover 
Is   equal   to  one   pound   of   meal,   we 
have    284    pounds    of    grain,    or    its 
equivalent,   as  the  feed   required  for 
100   pounds  of  gain   with   lambs,  or 
32    pounds    less    than    that    required 


tempts  to  walk  before  he  has  learned 
how  to  creep. 

Size  of  Flock 
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Tankage   Now 


Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 


^  is  carefully   sterilizod,  psperially  prepared         _ 

S  and   readv    to   feed.     It  pro-liioos  moDcy         — 

Z  makers  for  you.     Buy  direct  from  tnanu-         — 

5S  (actiirer   and   save   money.        Prices    on        s 

S  request.                                                                      S 

=  D.  B.   MARTIN   COMPANY,      | 

^  36th  &  GRAYS  FERRY  ROAD,    PHILA.  = 
HlllllMllinillllllllllillllillllllllllllllllllln 


Write  for  prices  and  feertinR    || 

We  also  make  "Ideal  Meal  || 

Scraps"   best  for  Increased  1 1 

egf  producllon  in    winlxr.  1 1 

Wrilefor  prices,  etc.  || 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO.  II 
NORTH    WALES,     PA.     |1 

lllltnMMIMItMMIIIIIItMMIIIIIIintMMIMMIMMItlDlilltM' 


flock,  kept  as  a  complement  to  dairy-    ^y  ^^^  pjgg      From  this  it  is  appar- 
ing  and  other  types  of  farming,  may    ^^^  ^^^^  lambs  make  at  least  as  eco- 
be  made  to  pay  handsome  profits,  one    ^j^^ipal   gains  for  feed   consumed  as 
should  think  twice  before  he  invests    ^^  ^j^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^gg .. 
in  too  many  breeding  ewes   and   at-        ^^    ^^^^^^^^^,^    ^,    ^he    Michigan, 

Wisconsin   and   Minnesota   State  Ex- 
periment Stations,  where  lambs  were 
fed  clover  and  whole  corn,  they  made 
an  average  gain  in   pounds  per  day 
The  average  farm  of  from  100  to    ^j    q  39,    with    0.25    for    the    lowest 
200  acres  of  ordinary  land  will  sup-    ^^^^j    ^^^  o.37   for  the  highest.     In 
port  from   7  5   to   200   ewes,  as  sheep    ^„  ^^^^^  lamb-feeding  experiments  It 
are    handled,    and    they,    with    their    ^.g^^jred   an   average   of    350    pounds 

of  clover  hay  and  506  pounds  of  corn 

to  make  100  pounds  of  gain.     At  the 

Ohio    Station    a    band    of    17f?    ewes 

made    made    a    gain    In    weight    per 

head  of  0.23   to  0.24   pounds.   Clover 

hay  and   corn  were  the  staple  feeds 

and  the  cost  per  pound  of  gain  ranged 

from    6.12   to  7.07   cents;    the  clover 

hay  and  heavy  corn  ration  being  the 

lowest    In    price,    and    the    ration    of 

clover   hay.   ollmeal    and   corn    belnp: 

the  highest. 

Profit   in   handling  the   farm  flock 

fartors  but  the 


lambs,    will    consume    about    all    the 

'1  spare  feed  the  farm  can  produce.     If 

1  the    prices    are    favorable    and    the 

j|  ewes    average    one    good    lamb    per 

until  you  actually  need  It.     FrelRht    \\  .         .      uarh    ewe    shouUl    pay    approxi- 

are  such  that  you  ."hould  order  r<m-    \%  neaa,    eacu    cv>c    ouui.         f    j 

rtvancetoliiHureyour  Bettlnnlt.       ||  .    ,        •■!/)      ^nd    If    one    cau    prodUCe 

.  DIGESTER  TANKAGE            \\  maieiy    *iv. 

.-  „„.....  „.„Hhouid  buy.  Made  from  thehert   \\  the  feed  necessary  to  carry  the  tiocK 

ii    of  meat  wraps,  carefully   sterilized.    We  Kuar-     ==  •  ''« 

il  antee  every  pound  of  It.  Money  bacK  at  once 
ii  If  not  satljfled  *" —  **"  --.—  — Jt  .~,.,in„ 
1 1    directions. 


)   inMiHmHiliimtiiiti. 

^     ', 11,111 riiimil iiUH'.iM ■iiiimimriimmiMc.llli. 1 i«> 


;    paV^^t    BY  lvVrv  r.sT     w.  ...lureka     chemical    co.   b/vlto..  r^n 


of  lambs  to  January  he  can  make 
them  go  $12  each,  which  aneans 
$2,440  from  the  maximum  down  to 
$900,  which  is  nearer  the  average. 
This  looks  good  on  paper,  and  is 
fairly  good  for  many  cheap  farms, 
vet  sheep  in   large  flocks   present   so 

^rtn-.'a'^I.rr.r 'a.  con     ^^  on^.  ^^^^ZTZ 

:rr:.^ue  cixi  -"^  ^  rr  "h:  „..^r  .-o...  o.,™. 


proved  systems  of  feed  growing  and  | 
be.ier  methods  of  fading  are  of 
greater  importance  than  ever.  In 
this  connection  we  find  that  experi- 
mentive  evidence  gives  native 
grasses,  rape  and  corn  silage  a 
prominent  place  in  the  list  of  cheap 
and  efficient  feeds.  In  many  sections 
of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  states 
native  pasture  grass  will  fi'rnish  the 
flock  with  profitable  g  zing  from 
spring  until  late  in  the  fall.  01 
course,  supplemental  feeds  will  be 
needed  in  times  of  Orouth  and  for  the 
ewes  and  lambs  during  the  late  sum- 
mer and  early  fall,  but  otherwise  tlio 
pastures  afford  the  main  support  of 
the  ewes  and  lambs.  Such  clieap  pas- 
ture lands,  removed  from  high-priced 
areas,  make  it  possible  for  many  flock 
owners  to  show  large  profits. 

Selective  Breeding 
To  produce  prime  mutton  one  must 
build   up   a   flock  of  liigh-class   uni- 
form breding  ewes  by  selection  and 
selective  breeding.     A  flock   of  uni- 
form ewes,  possessing  the  true  meat- 
making  form  and  well  covered  with 
fleeces  of  even  length  and  quality  of 
wool,   are   always  a  joy  to  the  eye 
and  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  their 
owner,  especially  if  it  represents  his 
own   efforts   and   ideals  of   breeding. 
Always  select  the  best  ram  that  can 
be  found  at  a  reasonable  price,  and 
by  this  I  mean  a  purebred  ram  that 
possesses  the  true  meat-making  form 
and   one   that   is   a   true   representa- 
tive of  the  breed.     Then  save  a  few 
young  ewes  of  each  year's  breeding, 
even  if  they  are  not  so  good  as  can 
be  found  in  some  other  flock.     It  is 
making  the  flock  more  uniform  and 
more  of  one  stamp  than  bringing  odd 
ones  from  different  flocks      This  in- 
sures   a    more   even    crop    of    lambs, 
which  grow  more  evenly  and  mature 
at  about  the  same  time. 

Progresr  may  be  slower  at  first, 
but  by  making  proper  selection  of 
the  young  ewes  and  the  use  of  su- 
perior rams  Improvement  will  be 
more  certain  and  the  cost  of  getting 
together  the  flock  will  be  very  light. 
Steady  everyday  effort,  selecting  the 
best  within  the  flock  and  piling  cross 
upon  cross  with  superior  rams  will  re- 
sult in  rapid  improvement  as  sure  as 
night  follows  day.  The  American  feed- 
er should  try  and  cultivate  the  grow- 
ing appetite  for  prime  mutton.  Good 
sheep  will  be  . -^eded  to  encourage 
this  growing   demand. 

Mutton  production,  like  be***  pro- 
duction,   In   this    country    has    been 
conducted  upon  the  basis  of  buying 
feeders  and  flnishing  them  for  mar- 
ket on   the  farm  or  in  the  feed  lot. 
Today    conditions    are    more    favor- 
able   for    the    farmer   who    keeps    a 
band  of  superior  ewes  to  produce  his 
own    feeders    and    finishes    them    for 
market  on  the  farm  where  they  were 
raised.       An      appreciative      market 
awaits    the    production    of    a    prime 
quality    of    mutton.      Large    hotels, 
exclusive     restaurants     and     aristo- 
cratic clubs  are  all  demanding  quali- 
ty  saddles    and    legs,    and    they    are 
willing   to    pay    well    for    a   strickly 
prime  article.     A  few   farmers,  who 
are  also  breeders,  are  finding  it  very 
profitable  to  supply  this  trade  with 
dressed    carcasses    of    prime,    young 
lambs    averaging    from    90    to    120 
pounds.      Such    feeding   is   profitable 
in   localities    in    close   proximity    to 
large  cities. 


New  is  the 
chlnery.     Next 
a  shortage  of 
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Keep 

your  stock 
tat  and  healthy 

Expel  the  worms  and  keep 
their  digestion  in  good  con- 
dition, and  they  will  assim-      ^    ,     -,     . 
ilate  what  they  eat  and  put  on  flesh.  Feed 
is  too  high  to  waste — put  it  into  flesh  by 

giving  your  stock  Dr.  LeGear's.  Stock  Powders.  Dt.t.D.uc*is 

An  excellent  appetizer  and  worm  expeller.  A  first-class  condi-  »^|'«;,^7 
tion  powder  and  animal  regulator  for  all  domestic  animals.  An  Graduate  of  on 
excellent  remedy  for  coughs,  colds,  distemper,  kidney  troubles,  l'^^^,^,';'^^!^ 
loss  of  appetite,  hide-bound,  loss  of  flesh,  etc,  to,  can.,  (I892) 

*  *  Over  twenty-sui 

years 'experience 
in  treating  stock 
and  poultry  ail- 
ments. Nation- 
ally famous  ar  ^ 
prize  -winniig 
poultry  bre(der. 

Everr  Dr  L(3eaff 
Bemedy  is  tbedoo 
tor's  own  prescrlp* 
tlOD.  based  on  bia 
iODff  practice  aitd 
experieoce. 


Dr.  LeGear's 

Stock  Powders 


are  my  own  personal  prescription— from  26  years'  veterinary 
practice.  Try  them  at  my  rUk—li  my  Stock  Powders  ao 
not  benefit  your  stock,  your  dealer  will  refund  your  money. 

Dr.  LeGear's  Ponltry  Powder  Dr.  LeGear's  AatUepdc  Bealinfi  Powder 

will  make  your  bens  and  pullets  by         lor  collar  and  saddle  sores,  barb  wire 

now.  Keeps  them  healthy  and  insures  cuts  and  all  open  sores  on  stock.   In 

you  Winter  Eggs  and  biggei  profits.  sifter  top  cans,  25c  and  50c. 

Dr.  LeGear's  Remedies  are  s..ld  by  40,000  dealers— never  by  peddlers.  Ask  your  dealer 

for  them  and  for  free  copy  A  Dr.  LeOear's  valuable  112.page  Stock  and  Poultry  Book. 

II  your  dealer's  supply  -A  books  is  exhausted,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  mail  you  one. 

Dr.  L.  D.  LcGear  Medicine  Co.,  747  Boward  St.  8t  Loais.  Mo. 
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MOREWORKbom 
YOUR  HORSES/ 


%.■ 


The  use  of  coUar  pads  is  humane.    Again, 
your  horses  will  do  more  work  if  properly 
protected  by  the  right  kind  of  pad. 
TAPATGO  is  the  right  kind. 

A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
HOOK  ATTACHMENT 


^a:/^:' 


Lincoln's  Own  Yairns 


Consisting  oi  wire  staple,  reinforced 
with  felt  washer  (note  where  arrows 
point).  This  gives  the  books  a  better 
hold  and  prevents  pulL.ig  off.      The 
weakest  point  is  made  strong  and  life 
of  pad  greatly  lengthened. 
Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  Us. 
Look  For  The  Felt  Washer. 
SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYW*-  KkF. 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  i^ompany 

GREENFIELD,  OHIO 

Canadlam  Brmtchtj  Xftatham,  Onforlto. 
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M.bca.iii.ina 


WITTEj 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

rMMliM^«rara«HaNtli«CM« 

Bizea  2  to  22  Il-P.-Select  YoarOwn 
t.rm.  -  IXr«i-t-from  »».t..r,  pr1c»«.  „WrH» 
rour  own  order-  ••¥•  tlB  to.MOO.  Protril  t 
|hlpni«nt.  Bl*  new  «t.lo«.  How  trja^" 
IniHnn*''  rSEK--  bf  return  mall.  I'oatpald. 
ENSINK  WORKS 


•wrrri  cnsink  woaiis 


Save  $1S 
to  $200 


PEERLESS** 
FEED   MILL 

Poiihte  cni^hpr  roll  m«- 
Chln*-  rnt  platM.  Crinrts 
better  nnallty  feefl  with 
loss  r>ower.  KTlnfls  Krren 
cnr  eorn.  small  era\i\<*  nr.cj 
alfalfa.  Also  furnished 
with   ca.<<t  pis  tC8.   _§!»« 

1  1-2  to  20  n.  P.    Wrtto 

for  prioos  A    cfttalcm. 
Delllnfler,    Lsncastrr.  Pa. 


This  b<K.k  Is  h.nd.<.n^>y  bound  in  cloth  end 
contain*  frontupiece  be.idi»  numerou*  othet  UHT 
trationt.  The  little  incidents  in  the  life  of  oui 
Martyred  War  President  rrlated  in  thU  book  giv«» 
the  reader  a  better  knowledge  of  hi.  splendid  char- 
actcr  than  i»  recorded  in  history 

Thi.  wonderful  book  will  be  Knt  prepaid  for  2 
yearly  .ubacriptions  at  75  cent,  each  or  for  one 
yearly  wbicription  at  75  cent*,  and  5  trial  aubscrip. 
tions  for  3  month!,  at  10    rents    e»  h 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261  S.  Third  Street,  Phila. 


18 — 134 


VennsptVania  Farmer 


»Bl)niaiT  2,   1918. 
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Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 
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TO  TWF  CORN  OROWESS  OF  THE  were  S3   cars  with   no  large  volume  formed  some  time  ago,  but  this  was   the   duration   of  the  war.      The  ex- 

xnx*  v/UA««  ^^^^  ^^^  section.     For  the  year.  Call-  recently    reorganized   to    inC  v.^e    the    ceptions   include   farmers,   gardeners, 

UNITED  STATES  fornia    has    doubled    its    onion    ship-  entire    county    under    the    name    of   co-operative   asaoctations   of   farmers 

t     t  d  r   ments       New  York    New   Jersey   and  "Middlesex    County    Farm    Loan    As-    and   gardeners    (including   live  stock 

JZ  and  ratrlourbrra'sln/the  -vara,  other  leading  producer,  show  «,_clati^n.;;     Mr.  f.  W^KUts.  of  New   |-™^"j;_^7_';^-  ^^Z'^^'.^T.:!: 

largest  corn  crop 

have    accomplished    ..    ,  ^.  _  ,  , 

unfavorable  seasonal   and  labor  con-   year   from    light    to    heavy    shippers.  Brunswick 

ditions.       This    accomplishment    en 

titles  you  to  special  honors.  ^  ^  .  »,      ■,     »        »     /-v 

Now    a    greater    opportunity    and   with   157  cars  last  year.      Massachu-  fleers,   or   from   Mr.   Irring   L.   Owen, 

task   confronts  you    and   the   earlier  setts.    Ohio    and    Washington    report  farm  demonstrator.  New  Brunswick, 

its  magnitude  is  realized,  the  better   a     considerable     decrease.       On     the  N.   J. 

whole  the  volume  of  onion  shipments  


d   ced  and   "loderate  to  large  increase.     Several  Brunswick,     is     president,     and     Mr.    tailers  whose  gross  sales  of  food  com- 

^ever  pro  jj    ^^^^^^  states,  however,  advanced  during  the  Fred    Fitts    Randolph,    also    of    New    moditles  do  not  exceed  1 100,000  an- 

year   from    light    to    heavy    shippers.  Brunswick,      is      secretary-treasurer,    nually. 

as    Minnesota,    which    showed    well  Persons  interested  caa  obtain  further  

over     500     cars     shipped,     compared  information  from  either  of  these  of-    ORDER  FABM  MACHINERY  EAKLY 


The  importance  to  fanners  of  early 
ordering  of  both  new  farm  machines 
and  repair  parts  for  old  ones  can  not 


Last  spring  you  had  a  good  supply   reported  for  the  year  was  consider-  GOVERMENT    WELL    SELL   YOUR  be  too  greatly  emphasized,  according 

of  good  seed.     Now  a  very  consider-   ably  more  than  double  the  figure  for  WHEAT  to  officials  of  the  United  States  De- 

able  area  has  suffered  a  cold,  back-   the   preceding  year.  partment  of  Agriculture.     Because  of 

ward    summer,    and    an    exceedingly                  "  Farmers  aud  shippers  of  wheat  un-  ^^e  prevailing  high   prices  for  farm 

large  percent  of  the  corn  was  frozen  ACREAGE  OF  TOMATOES  UNDER  -aW*  to  ol>t*ia  satisfactory  service  implements  and  repair  parts,  there  is 
so  early  as  to  make  seed  saving  im-  CONTRACT  BY  CANNERIES  from  country  dealers  or  commission  ^  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  re- 
possible      As  there  is  practically  no                              IN  1917  "^©^  ^^^y  utUize  the  Food  Adminis-  ^.jj  ^^g,^^  ^^  maintain  a  very  meag- 


tration     Grain     Corporation.        This 


er  stock   in    order   to    avoid    finding 


hold-over  supply,   the  frost   stricken  ,  ,  *,«  .        .  ^    »  ,       j     *  v. 

and  drouth  stricken  areas  must  Im-  From  returns  received  from  1,879  agency  is  not  desirous  of  undertaking  themselves  with  a  large  supply  of 
t>ort  seed  and  next  year's  success  de-  firms  and  individuals,  or  about  88  to  sell  grain  or  to  enter  the  field  of  high-priced  material  on  hand  in  case 
•pends  upon  the  promptness  and  percent  of  the  total  number  In  1917.  the  dealer,  and  offers  its  services  as  ^  decline  in  price  should  occur, 
thoughtfulness  with  which  these  im-  it  appears  that  896.277  tons  of  to-  sales  agent  only  to  cure  dissatisfac-  ^hls  situa/tlon  makes  it  exceeding- 
portations  are  made.  matoes  were  produced  on  the  acre-  tion  and  where  fair  treatment  caa  ,y  important  for  farmers  to  place  at 
As  considerable  corn  matured  age  reported,  including  162.277  tons  not  otherwise  be  obtained  by  farm-  ^^e  earliest  possible  date  all  orders 
thoroly  in  sections  with  similar  cli-  of  tomatoes  reported  as  bought  out-  ers.  In  such  cases  where  wheat  is  f^  ^^^  machines  and  repair  parts 
matic  conditions  to  the  frost  and  side  of  contracts,  representing  a  total  of  carlot  volume  the  Food  Adminis-  ^^^^^  ^^y  ^  needed  during  the  corn- 
drouth  stricken  areas,  prompt  action  pack  of  19.718.094  cases.  tratlou  will  find  a  market  at  a  com-  j^g  geason  in  order  to  insure  having 
by  each  planter  who  is  not  now  sup-  Details  by  States  for  1»17  follow:  mission  charge  of  1  percent.  j^e  machines  in  time  for  farm  opera- 
plied  with  adapted  seed,  can  prevent                                               ^^^^  ^'IJ^^'        ^^  cases  of  disagreement  between    tj^^g  ^^^^  ^^^ 

•   '  '  """  3.3  farmers  and  local  buyers  or  between        Numerous   Instances   have   already 

7.5  country    dealers    and    millers    as    to   occurred  where  local  dealers  did  not 
11.8  grade,    the   xone   agent  of   the   Pood    jj^ve  a  stock  of  repair  parts  on  hand 

3.0  Administration  is  empowered  to  set-    .^,,,^1,  were  needed  to  meet  require- 

3.2  lie  differences,  and  will   render  this   ments  of  farmers  In  the  neighborhood 

3.3  service    when    a    2-pound    sample   is    ^nd  excessive  delays  were  encounter- 

2.6  sent  him  for  examination. 


a  seventy-five  million  bushel  reduc 
tion  in  next  year's  crop. 


ed   in   getting  these  parts   from   the 
2.5        The  zone  agents  of  the  Food   Ad-    #n»»/*,-i. 

2.7  ministration    Grain    Corporation    are  

3.0  second-vice-presidents  of  the  Corpora-   _._...    .___«_. 

1.3  tion    and    serve    without    pay       Uke   ^ARM  ANIMALS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

3.5  other  oflBcials  of  the  cori. oration,  they 

3.3  have   divorced    themselves    from    the 

4.3  grain    business   for  the   time  of   the 

2.5  war. 

3.0 


DECREASING 


-    Arkansas 1.920 

California    22,415 

Whether  you   can  secure    another   Colorado    1.305 

victory    next    year    depends    largely    Connecticut     14» 

upon    your   action    now.      Each    and    Delaware    12,797 

every  planter  for  his  own  sake  and    Illinois     3.719 

for   his  country's   sake,   should   have   Indiana    31.986 

suiTicieat  auaptou  iscea  v-^-."  -».i. 

now  or  should  get  it  without  delay.    Kentucky    1.939 

To   delay   is   to    invite   failure.      The    Maryland 50,610 

consequences  are  too  serious  to  per-    Michigan 3. 47* 

mit    transportation     problems,    state    Missouri     10.881 

lines,  prices,  or  anything  to  delay  the    Nebraska 106 

securing  of  suitable  seed  com  by  all    New  Jersey 17,344 

the  unsupplied.     Suitable  seed  is  now    New  York 9.166 

available  that  will  be  uLdd  for  other   North    Carolina    118 

•purposes  than  seed  before  next  spring,    Ohio 8.414 

unless  each  grower  now  secures  ami    Oregon     126 

safeguards    his    planting    needs.      Do    Pennsylvania     1.982 

not  depend  on  the  other  fellow.     If   Tennessee    3.116 

you    do.    yon    and    the    cuuntrv    will    Utah     3.11» 

quite  certainly  suffer  loss.  Unadapied    Virginia     20.769 

seed   may    be   available   next   spring   West  Virginia 1.513 

but  would  prove  costly  at  any  price.  Wisconsin 
whereas  well  adapted  seed  should  All  other 
prove   profitable   at    many    times    its 

United  States    210.183  3.3    placed  under  the  supervision  of  the        The  United  States  Food  Adminis- 

This  appeal    is   made   to   you   ptr-        The  above  report  is  based  upon  re-    u.   S.    Food   Administration   in   addi-    tl-ation    advises    creamery    managers, 
sonally  because  upon  you  depends  the   turns  received  from  1.679   firms  and    tk>n  to  bra*,  cottonseed  products  and    farmers  and  dealers  as  follows: 
success    of    next    year's    com    crop,    individuals    engaged    in    canning    or   other  staple  commodities   already  so        You   may   not   be  able  to  buy   Ice 
which  is  threatened  by  a  scarcity  of    otherwise  manufacturing  tomatoes  in    controlled.     Alphabetically  arranged,    next  summer. 

well  matured,  locally  adapted  seed.  1917.  out  of  a  total  of  1,900  firms,  as  the  feeds  covered  by  the  new  regula-  Unprecedented  demands  for  am- 
The  teed  trade,  county,  state,  and  near  as  may  be,  or  about  88  percent  tlons  are:  Alfalfa,  animal  or  fish  pro-  monia  by  our  Army  and  Navy  com- 
National  workers,  tho  anxious,  can  of  all  firms  so  engaged.  The  88  per-  ducts  or  by-products,  baled  alfalfa,  bined,  with  transportation  overload- 
help  but  little  except  as  you  make  eeirt  of  firms  reporting  probably  rep-  baled  hay.  baled  straw,  barley,  beaas,  ed.  Indicate  a  shortage  in  this  Im- 
known  your  needs  and  your  supplies,  resents  a  much  higher  percent  of  the  broom  corn,  buckwheat,  cane  sec?d.  porUnt  chemical  so  widely  used  in 
and  you  should  act  now  as  you  would  total  acreage  hai-vested.  The  acre-  copra,  corn  (ear),  com  (shelled),  producing  ice  and  In  refrigeration, 
act  if  next  week  were  corn  planting    age  harvested  was  secured  by  deduct-    dried  brewers'  grains,  dried  distillers'        There   is  little  opportuuity   to  in- 

C     P     Hartley,    Bureau    of    ing  the  percent  of  the  acreage  con-    grains,    dried    yeast    grains,    emmer.    crease  the  output  of  ammonia,  which 

t  Industry  tracted  for  that  was  not  planted,  and    feterita.   grain    and    seed    screenings,    is  chiefly  a  product  of  gas-plants  and 

the   percent   of   the   acreage   planted    hay.  kaffir,   lentils,   linseed  oil   cake,    by-product  of  coke-ovens;    hence  the 

nWTDWS  TO  SLOW  DEMAND  ^^^^   ^^*   abandoned   from   the  total    linseed  oil  mnsi.  malt  sprouts,  millet,    necessity    for    conserving    by    every 
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From  the  reports  of  correspondents 
to  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
The  zone  agents  .n  this  part  of  the  Agriculture  the  number  of  farm  ani- 
2.1  coumry  and  the^v  headquarters  fol-  ^^^^  ^^e  less  on  January  1,  1918 
8.0  low:  H.  D.  Irwin.  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  than  on  the  same  date  last  year.  The 
2.4  Chas.  Kennedy.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.;  Geo.  comparison  expressed  in  percentages 
3.0   s.  Jackson.  Baltimore.  Md.  ^^  as  follows: 

9  0 Horses,  97;  mules,  98;  milk  cows, 

3  3  ANNOUNCE  CONTROLLED  FEEDS  ^^''    °*^®''    *'^"^®'    ^^'    ^^®®»'    ^^' 
13  swine,  94. 

3.8        By  proclamation  of  the  President 


S.»    which    takes    effect    rebrasry    15th, 
live    stock     and     poultry    fee^    are 


HARVEST  ICfi 


contract  acreage  reported. 


milo.   oats,    palm    kernel,    palm    nut.    available  means  the  normal  supply, 
peanuts,     pea.3.    rice.    rye.     sorghum        A    shortage    of   Ice    during    warm 


MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 


The  large  onion  markets  failed  to 

maintain  the  slightly  improved  tone  FARM    LOAN    ASSOCIATION    FOR    grains,  soy  beans,  spelt,  straw,  sugar   weather  of  1918  would  result  in  un- 

of    last    week,    but    sagged    back    to 
about    the    previous    level,    with    de- 
mand  generally   slow.      The   jobbing  ,.,...... 

ranpe  of  $2(?f  2.75  quoted,  in  New  of  Middlesex  County,  New  Jersey,  sons,  firms  and  associations  import-  slant  ire  service. 
York  for  Ohio  Indiana  and  New  representing  the  extension  divi.«inn  ing.  m.inufacturing.  mixing.  process- 
York  veUow  onions  in  100-lb.  sacks  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  ing.  storing  or  distributing  these  ice  shortage  is  a  large  harvest  of  nat 
1  over  the  general  range  in  co-operated  with  the  farmers  of  the  feeds  are  required  to  secure  a  license  ural  ice  stored  k)cally  so  as  to  make 
^°st  of^^The  larger  market  centers,  county  In  organizing  a  farm  loan  as-  from  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  country  establlshmenta  independent 
Shipments   of    onions    for    the    week  soclation.      A   local    association    was  and  b«  subject  to  its  regulations  for  of  the  output  of  ice  factories. 


beets,    sugar    cane,    sunflower    seeds,    told  waste  of  perishable  foods  in  the 
tankage,  velvet   beans,   and  wheat.        home,  in  small  creameries,  and  other 
The   office   of    farm    demonstratio;i        With  spe  ifie<l  exceptions,  all  per-    establishments  dependent  on  the  con- 
sons,    firms  and    associations   import-    st 

The   surest   means  of   avoiding  an 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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The  Voice  of  the  People 


Thii  department  is  reserved  for  use  of  our  readeri  to  discusi  problems 
end  matters  of  general  farm  interest.  Write  your  Tiews .  and  comments 
briefly  on  any  question  of  social,  economic  or  educational  importance  and 
thus  share  them  with  other..  Such  articles  should  not  exceed  200  or  300 
woAs  Publication  of  such  articles  does  not  signify  editorial  endorsement 
or  agreement. 


Si 
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LABOR  AND  PRODUCTION 

You  ask  opinions  on  the  two  ar- 
ticles of  "Farm  Labor  and  Produc- 
tion"; one  by  Mr.  Wall  and  the  other 
by  D.  F.  Houston.  You  ask  "which 
is  the  more  logical".  It  seems  to  me 
that  any  one  with  a  grain  of  logic 
must  decide  in  favor  of  Mr.  Wall. 
Every  item  stated  in  Mr.  Wall's  ar- 
ticle is  correct,  reasonable  and  justi- 
fiable. I  honestly  believ?  that  the 
entire  army  of  the  U.  S.  couM  not 
enforce  Mr.  Houston's  seven  svs*em- 
{jtic  rules,  and  if  it  could,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  his  objective  would 
be  realized. 

All  that  Mr.  Houston  accomplished 
In   his   statement    Is    this:    He    fired 
seven  blank  cartridges  at  the  farm- 
ers; he  did  not  hurt  them  and  he  did 
not  intend  to.    Mr.  Wall  fired  but  two 
shots   and   scored   a   hit   both    times. 
His  cartridges  were  charged  against 
profiteering   and    finance,    these    two 
paramount  factors   Mr.  Houston  does 
not    toudi    in    his    seven    belts.      It 
seems  Mr.   Houston   thinks  that  the 
farmer  and  his  family  will  work  16 
hours  a  day  for  little  or  nothing  or 
for  patriotism,  and  help  make,  with- 
out a  grudge,  about  10,000  million- 
aires every  year  by  profiteering.  Let 
Mr.  Houston  load  up  again  and  not 
forget  finance,   profiteering   and  fer- 
tilizers and  he  may  score  with  the 
farmers, 

Mr.  Wall  scored  the  truth  when 
te  said:  "But  all  the  while  o'l-  sugar, 
grain,  meat,  milk,  fruit,    vegetables, 


antee  the  stockholders  of  railroads  a 
dividend  and  does  not  guarantee  the 
farmers  a  fair  margin  of  profit  on 
their   investment? 

6.  Why  does  the  government  guar- 
antee the  manufacturers  a  fair  mar- 
gin of  profit  and  not  the  farmers? 

7.  Why  is  it  that  the  farmer  gets 
only  $2.25  for  a  bushel  of  good  wheat 
and  the  manufacturer  gets  $15  for  a 
pair  of  poor  shoes? — Josiah  A.  Christ, 
Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 


Save  on  coal  bills  with 
IDEAL  heating 


FARM  LABOR  EXEMPTION 

We  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
respect  and  admire  T.  L.  Wall.     His 
timely  suggestions  Indicate  a  breadth 
of  view  and  a  grasp  of  present-day 
problett.  that  render  him  of  Inestim- 
able V    Me  to  >Li3  brother  farmers.  His 
article   in   the   January    12    Issue  of 
Pennsylvania    Farmer   Is    exactly    to 
the  point   and   depicts  conditions   as 
they   actually   exist — not   as   the  of- 
ficials In  their  cozy  Washington  of- 
fices Imagine  they  may  be  or  should 
be      One   point,    however,    suggested 
by  Secretary  Houston  is  of  prime  Im- 
portance, viz:  "Steps  to  see  that  any 
able-bodied  men    who  are  not   doing 
a  full   and   useful   day's  work,   shall 
be    fully    and    regularly    employed." 
When  the  thousands  in  the  non-labor- 
ing classes — men   who   "never  work 
and  never  intend  to" — are  placed  in 
factories  and  made  to  produce  their 
just  proportion  of  the  world's  neces- 
sities, many  of  the  perplexing  labor 


eggs  and  poultry  are  mrde  the  basis 
of  profiteering  by  thousands  of  men 
who  should  be  engaged  in  some  pro- 
ductive Industry  but  who  have  grown 
rich  and  powerful  by  simply  control- 
ing  products  that  have  required  the 
thought   and   sweat   and    actual   pri- 
vation   of    millions    of    farmers    and 
their   wives    and    children    to    plant 
and   grow   and   harvest    and   send   to 
market."     He  scored   his  second   hit 
when  he  said:    "Give   him   the  posi- 
tion of   finarj)al   assurance   that   he 
needs — sure  tliat  he  will  get  as  good 
ft  return  for  labor  and  investment  as 
his  brother  /  merican   gets  at  other 
business,  and  he  will  feed  the  world 
and  do  It  easily." 

An  old  adage  says:  Money  makes 
the  mare  go!  In  the  present  situa- 
tion, money  makes  the  farmers  go! 
Without  money  the  farmer  is  as  help- 
less as  a  bird  without  wings,  no  mat- 
ter how  patriotic  he  may  be.  Let  the 
farme'^  load  Mr.  Houston's  seven 
empty  shells  with  the  following 
Queries: 

1  Why  Is  the  government  so  nig- 
gardly with  the  farmers  and  not  with 
the  manufacturers? 

2.  Why  does  the  government  make 
the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  and 
not  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  or 
any  dther  manufactured  article? 

:^  Why  does  t  »e  government  take 
ovt"-  the  railroads  and  guarantee  their 
stockholders  a  dividend  on  watered 
stock  and  a  free  ride  into  some  other 
profiteering  scheme? 

4.  Why  does  the  government  not 
take  over  the  farms  and  guarantee 
the  farmers  a  dividend  on  real  stock 
and  give  the  farmers  an  equal  chance 
with  the  stockholders  of  the  railroads 
at  something  else? 

5.  Why  does  the  government  guar- 


Thc  old  folks  who  have  suffered  the  ills  and  bills  of  old-fashioned  heating  methods, 

are  ^d  to  give  their  approval  to  the  cconomyi  aafcty 

and  comfort  of  IDEAL  heating 


JiRADlA] 


This  Is  no  time  for  criticism,  but 
neither  is  It  a  time  to  overlook  posi- 
tively dangerous  phases  of  the  polit- 
ical situation;  and  if  the  government 
were    deliberately   trying   to    form    a 
policy  that  would  lose  the  war  thru 
the  crippling  of  the  nation's  agricul- 
tural resources,  no  better  plan  could 
be  devised  than  the  present  policy  of 
disregarding  the  agricultural  claims 
of  draft  registrants.      The  more   we 
observe  the   working  of  this   policy, 
the  more  firmly  we  are  convinced  that 
somewhere  "behind  the  scenes"  must 
be  a  modern  Judas  exerting  a  power- 
ful    pro-German     infiuence     tending 
steadily  and  relentlessly  toward  the 
destruction  of  the  farming  communi- 
ties and  the  ultimate  loss  of  the  con- 
flict which  must  be  the  inevitable  re- 
sult. 

If  our  food  supply  can  be  cut  off 
at  Its  source,  how  can  we  expect  to 
win?     A  lawyer  who  was  filing  some 
of    the    very    last    questionnaires    is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  not 
one  claim   for   deferred   classification 
on  agricultural  grounds  had  been  al- 
lowed,  to   his   knowledge.      Germany 
can  be  depended   upon  to  avoid  any 
such    short-sighted    system    and    we 
must  do  the  same  if  we  hope  to  com- 
pete   successfully    with    her.      If    we 
were  short  of  ammunition,  would  the 
skilled  workers  who  nevrr  had  done 
anything  else,  be  drafted  from  these 
factories    to    be    trained    for    second 
quality  soldiers'*  Ne^er.  Why.  then, 
do   the  same   with   the   skilled   food 
producers,    at    a   t*me   when   we  are 
already  short  of  food? — E.  M.  Ander- 
son, New  York. 


The  best  recommendation  we  can  give  as  to  the  success 
and  satisfaction  of  IDEAL  heating  is  from  the  old  folks 

Ion  the  farm.  They  re- 
r\F  A 1  quire  the  most  depend- 
UL/\L  aMe  heat.  IDEAL 
Boilers  heating  suits  them  ex- 
actly,  it  is  sure  and  safe, 
warm  in  the  morning  and  all  day  and  mild  at  night.  It  is 
easily  regulated  to  the  weather,  eliminates  drafts  and  chill 
spots  in  the  house— easy  to  take  care  of— most  cleanly  heat  there 
is— no  coal  gas  or  ash  dust,  no  repairs  or  over-hauling  necessary. 

IDEAL  heating  can  be  put  in  any  farm  cottage  or  house  as  a  cellar  or  water 
pressure  system  is  not  necessary,  and  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 
arc  made  in  every  sire  to  fit  requirements. 

IDEAL  heating  means 
big  fuel  savings 

Careful  and  scientific  burning  of  the 
low-priced  fuel  of  your  locality  pro- 
duce saving  dividends  which  soon 
repay  first  cost.  IDEAL  Boilers  are 
the  greatest  heat  producers  and  fuel 
savers  known.  'Thousands  of  farm 
houses  equipped  with  them. 

Get  copy  of  valuable  heat- 
ing book  free 

We  will  gladly  tend  you  a  copy  of 
our  illustrated  and  interesting  book, 
"Ideal  Heating,"  which  we  want 
you  to  read  carefully.  Write  for  it 
today — DO  obligation  to  buy. 


Oat    IDBAL    Hot    Waiet 

Supply  Boileri  wlU  lopplr 

SlcBtjr  ol  warm  water  tot 
ome  and  stock  at  imaU 
cost  ot  lew  doUatt  lot  loel 
lot  leasoa. 


IDBAL  Bollei  luel 
poti  mil  the  ait  an<1 
coal  gates  at  la  % 
modera  (at  mantle, 
eztractltie  ALL  tbe 
beat  (torn  the  iael. 


Sold  by  all  deal- 
ers. No  exclusive 
agents 


AMSjCM^MffTOKCQ^lsEMY 


Write  to 

Department  P-  30 

Chicago 


*«««!|N»!»#**!»4NM*#**** 


Paint  Without  Oil 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts  Down 

the  Cost  of  Paint  SeTentj- 

Fiye  Per  Cent 


A  Free    Trial   Package    ia  Mailed   to 
Everyone  ^Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adama,  R. 
Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  maklne  a  new  kind 
of  paint  without  the  use  ot  oU.  He  calls  ft  Powdrnalnt. 
It  cornea  In  tbe  form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  la 
required  la  rold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof, 
Are  proof,  sanitary  and  durable  for   outside  or  lualde 

FatnttnK.  It  Is  the  cement  principle  appltea  to  palnb 
I  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick, 
spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  coats  about  otM* 
fourth  as  much.  .^,    ^,  _^^ 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice.  Manufacturer,  141  North 
Street,  Adams.  N.  V..  and  be  will  bend  you  a  free 
trial  package,  jalso  color  card  and  full  Information 
■towins  you  how  you  can  MTS  a  good  mmj  doUara 
Wnt«  today. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  orCow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  thoiu 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  wompnl,  rob»>!>, 
ruirs  or  Klovt>B  wlun  so  orUtnil.  Vour 
twr  aaaita  will  coat  yew  l*«a  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  lanre.  .  ,.    « 

0«r  WwaisS  oataloa  giyes  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  teUs  how  to  tike  otr 
and  care  for  hlJe« ;  how  and  whrn  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways ;  about  our 
•af*  dyataa  praeaaa  on  row  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  othir  gkiiis.  about  the 
fur  c-oods  and  grame  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc 

Then  we  hare  recently  (rot  out  an- 
other wo  call  our  Paahlon  book,  w  holly 
doTOted  to  faahlon  platos  of  niMfTs. 
neokwear  and  other  flni>  fur  p-amu  pts. 
with  prices     also  lur  gannsnts  rsmod- 

You  oan  have  cither  book  by  sendlnsr^ 
your  (•orre<'t  address  nainlnfr  which,  or 
both  hooka  if  vou  nco<l  Iwth.     Adiiress 

"  "me  Croiaby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lycll  Ave^  Roclieeter,  N.  Y. 


That  wet  pippp  of  land  that  yioMed 
only  troublp  this  vear  could  prodiifc  ft 
jrood  crop  in  1918— if  it  had  tile  drain* 
under  it. 


Plenty  of  Water  for  the  Home 

wd  Iwrna  and  have  plenty  o..  water  with  one  of 
nOVl^DS  PUMPg 

Own  »W)  tTP«»-»U  rit^Mj  t<«t«d  and  suuwtMd  tO 

ilo  the  work  for  whuh  r«»oun«n<l«d.    Wrtteto- 

da7  f"r  our  trr»  book.  •"Pumpj  for  grwy 

The  Goulds  Mtg.  Co. 
Main  Qffitm  A  Wk*: 
•MaPalla,     ' 
N.V. 


Send  today 
Cor  this  book. 


OaoldaFtc.  t4M„  ^ 
Dmp  Well  Wnrkiur  HvM 
lor  Kir  rr««t»«ir«  or  el<*- 
vnted  tank  wktvr  aratMBM 


Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Fa-ine    wUcxx  wr.tia^^  to  a  ive  timers. 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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Let  Borax 

Do  the  Hard  Work 

DON'T  rub  and  scrub  and  scrape  to  keep 
your  home  clean  and  whclesome.  You, 
too,  can  get  through  your  housekeeping  duties 
quickly  and  easily  as  thousands  of  other 
women  do  by  a  generous  use  of 


MULE  TEAM  Borax 

It  takes  the  dirt  off  floors,  walls  and  woodworic 
without  scrubbing.  Makes  short  work  of  greasy 
dishes  and  silver.  Keeps  pots  and  pans  spic  and 
span  and  imparts  a  wonderful  lustre  to  glassware. 
And  it  sterilizes  as  it  cleans.  20  Mule  Team  Borax 
is  endorsed  by  all  health  authorities.  Used  wherever 
hygienic  cleanliness  must  be  maintained. 

At  All  Dealers 

Send  for  "Magic  Crystal"  Booklet.   It  describes 
?.00  liousehold  uses  for  20  Mule  Team  Bonix. 

pacific:  coast  borax  CO.-NEW  YORK-CHICAGO 
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The  Home  Sewing— III 

By  M.  JANE  NEWCOMB. 
Home  Economy  Department,  Pennsylvania  State  College 


'Jopyrlgbt  by  M.  Jaue  Newcumb. 


^ 


Article  I  of  this  series,  published 
Jan.  12,  explained  how  to  take  meas- 
ures for  adjusting  patterns  to  indi- 
vidual needs.  Article  II  in  Jan.  19 
issue  explained  such  adjustment  of 
patterns.  The  article  this  week  deals 
with: 

Use  of  Adjusted  Waist  Pattern 
After  the  waist  pattern  has  been 
carefully  adjusted  to  the  figure  and 
is  ready  to  use,  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  it  can  be  used  in  addition  t^ 
its  use  in  the  making  of  a  waist. 

For  Underwear 

The  accompanying  charts  show 
how  the  pattern  may  be  used  for  a 
corset  cover,  a  nightgown  or  a  one- 
piece  housedress.  This  does  away 
with    an    accumulation   of    patterns. 


shoulder  line,  the  same  as  on  the 
— back)  should  measure  four  inches 
to  get  the  depth  of  neck  ii^back.  And 
I  to  S  should  be  one-thin)  -of  the 
fronts.  Thus.  S  to  R  will  make  the 
neck  curve  on  the  back  of  the  cor- 
set cover.  By  laying  the  front  pat- 
tern with  the  front  edge,  EF,  on  a 
fold  of  the  goods,  and  the  back  pat- 
tern with  edge  ARG  on  a  fold,  one 
cuts  both  fronts  and  the  back  at 
once.  And  since  the  pattern  is  a 
perfect  fit,  it  will  go  together  and 
finish  without  any  fitting,  unless  to 
adjust  gathers  at  waist  line  in  front. 
To    Make   Nightgown   From,   Waist 

Pattern  (Fig.  2.) 

The  Front. — Set  edge  E  (Fig.  2— 
front)  as  much  beyond  edge  HB  of 
waist    paljtern    as    you   deeire    your 
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NICE 

on  the  label 
means 

in  the  Can 


'NICE"  PAINT 

RCACV  ro«  USE 


^^Sl 


i 


NICE 


Eugene  E.  Nice,  Manufacturer 
Paints,  Stains,  Varnishes. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Asli  your  dealer  for  our  free 

instructioe  booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 

write 


or 


us. 


KPor'sSECDS 

nPST  AID  TO 
GOOD  CROPS 

And  Prices  Reasonable. 

OVER  400% 

Increase  in  sales  in  two  years, 
is   proof   that   our    VALIJEH 
AUK  APPRECI.\TEI). 
A  post  cird  will  bring  our  1918 
SKKD  BOOK. 

Don't  l)uv  PEED  CORN, 
OATS,  BARLEY,  BEANS  or 
PEAS.  CLOVEIt.  GRASS  or 
other  FARM  an.l  GARDEN 
SEEDS.'till  you  havescen  it 

THE  C.  E.  DePUY  CO. 
Pontiac,  MicK* 


.\  snlendi)!  baker  Economical  in  operation.  Has 
detachable  henrtli  and  larjfc  propt-rly  shaped  fire- 
box with  powerful  wnterhack.  l)upl<'X  pates. 
Chh  .tIso  !«•  fitrnisherl  with  basket  trrafe  in  all 
sizes.  I'lije  types  reservoir.  A<lapte<l  to  lirtnl  or  soft 
coal,  wood  or  crushed  coke.  A  ran.»ethat  will  stand 
up  under  continual  u."*".  Before  buying  any  range 
ask  your  dealer  to  show  ^nd  explain  to  ymi  ,dl  tne 
economical  devic*^  of  this  Home  Wincroft  Ranpe* 
It  will  pay  you  to  do  n>.  'hir  desiriptive  booklet 
showinf;  this  and  many  other  ty(xs — Free  on 
request. 
Wincroft  Stove  Wk«.,  Middletown,  Pa. 

{Be   Sure—asJ^  for   the) 


RETAILERS'  35c    QUALITY 


From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresb  olf  the  Roaster 

5POUNDSFOR         d»i    oe 
Bean     or      Ground  «p  X  cmO 

nF.l.lVERH>    FRKi;    WITHIN     .<flO    Mil  tS 

10  lbs.    DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

HMUfadion  ouaranlied  or  Moniu  he/undid 
GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..     233-39  Wathintton  $t..Nt«York 

ESTABM3HKD  77  YKARS 


House  Dress  Developed  From  Waist  Pattern 


DOWNII 


ilAlV'^fJ 


TO  PAY 


Buy*    th«    N*w    Butterfly 
Junior    No.   S.    LiRht  run- 
ning,   easy    cleaninir.    clo8« 
Rkimmine,  durable.    Cuarsn- 
tood   a  lifatim*    airainst   de- 
fects   in     material     and     workmanship. 
Made  also  in  Ave  larger  sizea  up  to  No.  8 

M''»«*<^Me  TBiai  KM»»IUo«oeo.t  ••><]  #'*••' 
MMTS  FREE  TRIIIL  mor*  by  «h«t  it  Hvra  "^Hwlanu 
Id  cr<>:im.  PiMrt«lbrinir«  I'rK!c«t»lo«.f older  •nd"<llr»<!t- from 
ttctnry"  oftiT      Itiiy  from  th..  in«nuf«ctiirtr  ^nd  ••ve  njt.nwy. 

*LMIOT-P0ni>  CO..  tig?  Mftlwil  Bl»d..  CWICMO 


a 


MIHUMilimiMIMHIIMItHllMIIMIIIIIIMniiMMtttHtHtHIIMtlllMllMliI 


•  HI liillllllll iiiMlllttlllllMIIIMIt'UIIMIIIIIIIIIIIinilinMMIIHIIMHIIItlHIIIIHIKIIIintllimiHHtlHMmHIINll HI ItHHIMIIIMI 

nn",!!!m!"iln!lln«iui ■ •" ' ' ' ' " """ 

Please   mention    Penn.sylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  a«lverti.sers. 

,„, ,,, , „,„„„ ,„„„„.i»itinini>MnMHHi hmiimih. i miuhim 1 111.1. HH.11...11.1..P1M.M.....1.. .,..Mi...»« .1 .ii» ii.imii m iiMi 
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and  assures  a  good  fit  in  all  the  gar- 
ments made,  becau.se  the  waist  pat- 
tern has  been  so  carefully  fitted  to 
the  individual. 

To  Develop  Corset  Cover  from  Shirt- 
waist Pattern    (Fig.    1.) 

The  Front. — I'.sing  the  fitted  shirt- 
waist pattern  as  a  basis,  allow  two 
inches  more  fullness  on  each  front 
(Fig.  1 — front),  letting  the  front 
line  run  thru  EP  In.stoad  of  ARG.  To 
get  the  low  neck  desired  for  corset 
cover,  from  R  (four  inches  below  A 
at  the  shirtwaist  neck)  cut  out  the 
neck  from  R  to  S;  from  I  to  S  should 
be  one-third  of  the  shoulder  line. 

The  Hack. — From  A  to  R   (Pig.   1 


nightgown    to    be    fuller    than     H"? 
waist.  Make  the  nightgown  as  long  as 
needed,  getting  the  length  by  keeping? 
EF  always  parallel  with  HI3.     Tht  ii. 
from    L    drop    the    line    LK    to    the 
waistline  parallel  with  EF.  Now  from 
K    draw   line   KT    three    inches    bark 
at  right  angles  with  LK.     Then  thru 
T  cut  LTC,   which  will  give  you  the 
proper  swing  to   get   the   right   full- 
ne.^s    at    the    bottom   of    your    night- 
gown.      Point    C.    which    represents 
the    bottom    of   the    underarm    seam, 
should  be  up  a  few  inches  from  the 
line  BM  in  order  to  give  the  pro^or 
curve,   BC.   so   that   the   sides   of   itif" 
garment    will   not   hang   longer   than 
the    front    and   back.      Cut   the    nek 
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as  high  or  low  as  desired,  adapting 
the  instructions  given  for  cutting 
the  corset  cover  neck. 

The  Back.— (Fig.  2— back).  Line 
RA  will  be  a  few  inches  outside  of 
line  HB  on  original  waist  pattern. 
in  order  to  afford  needed  fullness  for 
nightgown  back.  The  Une  LK  must 
i,e  drawn  to  waist  line  parallel  with 
HB  Then  mark  T  two  inches  be- 
yond K  in  a  line  at  right  angle  with 
LK;  now  cut  the  line  LTC  for  the 
underarm  edge. 

To  Make  House  Dress  from  Waist 
Pattern  (Fig.  3.) 
The  Front. — The  line  HB  should 
be  just  a  little  outside  of  the  waist 
pattern  front  edge  and,  of  course, 
parallel  with  it  all  the  way  down 
Then  trace  LK  to  waist  line  parallel 
with  HB;  put  T  three  inches  beyond 
K.  in  a  line  at  right  angles  with  LK, 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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full  row  of  blooming  plants,  but  it 
extends    18    inches    or   more    beyond 
the  needs  of  the  plants.     Hence,  be- 
sides   being   a   perfectly   safe    plant- 
stand,  it  makes  an  ideal  window  seat, 
or   a   very    convenient    place   for  the 
necessary  accessories  of  one's  sewing 
or    other    work.      Having    excellent 
light,  drawing  up  a  comfortable  sew- 
ing rocker  converts  this  spot   into  a 
most  delightful  sewing  room.  Papers 
and  magazines  in  rack  at  one  end  are 
good  rest-a-minute  invitations.     This 
shelf    really    contributes    nearly    as 
much    real    efficiency    as    a    kitchen  I 
cabinet.    —    Mrs.    E.    M.    Anderson,  I 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cranberry  Tarts. — Wash,  dry  and 
prick  1  cup  cranberries  (unless  cran- 
berries are  dried  there  will  be  too 
much  liquid);  cook  berries  with  1 
cup  white  corn  syrup  into  which  1 
teaspoon  of  cornstarch  has  been  stir- 
red; when  fruit  is  cold,  fill  tart 
shells.  Vary  this  by  using  half 
raisins   and   half  cranberries. 

Apple  Tarts.  —  Make  an  apple 
sauce,  using  white  syrup  instead  of 
sugar;  fill  shells;  sprinkle  top  with 
chopped  nuts;  place  a  square  of  cur- 
rant jelly  in  center  of  each. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FABMEE  PATTEENS 


Be  sure  to  stive  the  figures  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin- 
nine  of  each  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
sporisible  for  correct  flllins;  of  your  orders 
unless  yon  do  so.  Also  (rive  bust  meaaure 
when  ofderinj?  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  ape  for  children's  patterns 
Address  Pennsvlvania  Parmer.  261-63  South 
Third    Street.    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Frocks  for  Women 

2344. — Attractive  Waist.  —  The 
back  extends  over  the  shoulders  in 
voke  effect,  and  joins  the  fronts  in 
gathered  fulness.  The  cuff  may  be 
closed  with  snap  fasteners,  and  trim- 
med with  fancy  buttons  Pattern  is 
in  7  sizes:  34.  36,  38,  40.  42.  44  and 
46  inches  bust  measure.  Size  38  re- 
quires 3  5  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price.  10  cents. 


ohar»^s  for  Pattern  Adjusting 

and  run  LTC  down  for  the  underarm 

edge 

The  Back  — Extend  the  back  edge 
of  the  waist  pattern  to  B  for  the 
length  of  back.  Draw  LK  to  waist 
line.- parallel  with  HB,  then  get  T  by 
measuring  two  inches  out  on  line  at 
right  angle.^  with  LK,  and  draw  LTC 
tor  underarm    e:lge  of  back. 

Put  togehtr  and  finish  with  belt 
;muI  collar  ana  cuffs  as  shown  in  the 
lihoto.  and  you  have  a  neat,  quickly 
donned  and  easily  laundered  work- 
dress.  The  belt  is  stitched  to  the 
dress  under  the  arms,  hence  is  al- 
ways there.  You  may  put  pockets 
or  any  other  trimming  on  it  which 
vou  desire,  or  make  any  change  so 
long  as  you  alter  the  fundamental 
lines  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  given.  (Copyright.  1917. 
by  M.  Jane  Newcomb  ) 


23  25. — Pretty  New  Shirt  Waist. — 
The  fronts  are  faced  in  shaped  out- 
line. The  collar  is  new  and  the  sleeve 
is  attractive.  Pattern  is  in  6  sizes: 
34,  36.  38,  40.  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  38  requires  3i  yards 
of  ^6-inch  material.     Price,  10  cents. 

2343. — Skirt  with  Tunic.  —  The 
skirt  has  four  gores,  over  which  the 
tunic  sections  are  draped.  Pattern  is 
in  7  sizes:  22.  24.  26.  28.  30.  32  and 
34  inches  waist  measure.  Size  24  re- 
quires 4%  yards  of  44-inch  material. 
The  skirt  measures  about  1  "s  yards 
at  its  lower  edge.     Price,  10  cents. 
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A  HANDY  WINDOW  SHELF 

Absolutely  the  handiest  thing  in 
a  friend's  kitchen  is  a  broad,  strong 
shelf  before  a  double  window.  Next 
to  the  window   this  shelf  carries  a 


2326 — Servicable  Skirt — Here  is 
a  practical  de.-^ign,  with  smart  pocket 
sections  and  belt  portions.  The  sides 
and  back  are  gathered  under  the  belt 
Pattern  is  in  6  sizes:  22.  24.  26.  28. 
3  0  and  3  2  inches  waist  me  isure.  Size 
24  requires  3]  vards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial The  skirt  measures  about  2 
yards  at  the  foot.     Price,  10  cents. 


Pastry? 
Of  Ck>urse! 
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Why  Use  A  Special  Flour 
For  Pastry? 

You  don  t  need  a  "special"  flour  for  paalry. 
Pillsbury's  Best  makes  good  pastry  as  well  as  good 
bread.    Try  this  Pillsbtiry  recipe  for  pie  crust 

t  cup  Pillsbury's  Best  Flour. 

(use  i  PiUsbury's  Barley  or  Pillsbury  s  Pu» 

Rye  Flour  if  desired) 
3  level  tablespoons  •kortening 
X  »-_a^««nn   KnlrirKT  nAiArdel* 

J    <.s.<»>t«^«— • s    •- -  ■ 

*  teaspoon  salt. 
Enough  ICE-COLD  water  to  make  •  soft  paste. 

Mix  with  a  knife  in  the  usual  manner. 

This  recipe  makes  the  finest,  crispest  pie  crust 
imaginable.  Not  the  leathery  kind  that  bends  under 
your  fork  like  a  sheet  of  rubber,  but  the  light,  flakey 
kind  that  crumbles  into  tender  fragments  at  the 
slightest  touch. 


:^^ 


iiil!:ls^ 
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To  make  pie  crust  like  this  with  Pillsbury'sBest 
requires  no  special  skill.  Just  remember  to  use  lots 
of  cold  water,  (ice-cold  if  possible)  and  to  mix  the 
paste  as  soft  as  can  be  easily  handled.  With  these 
precautions  you  can  use  yoiu"  own  recipe  with 
equally  good  restilts. 

If  you  are  already  making  good  pastry,  you  can 
make  better  pastry  with  PiUsbury's  Best.  If  folks 
knew  what  delicious  pie  crust  they  could  make  with 
this  all-purpose  flour,  they  would  say  good-bye  to 
"special  pastry"  flours  forever. 

The  Flour  Question  Setded 


Pillsbury  Flour  Milb  Compatty*  MioncapoUs,  Minn. 
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This  is  the 

Kind  of  Horse  the 

Government  Wants 


No  horse  with  a  Spavin,  Splint,  Ringbone,  Curb, 
Bony  Growth,  Capped  Hock,  Wind  Puff,  Strained 
Tendon  or  Sweeny  can  now  pass  the  keen-eyed 
Inspectors  of  the  Government  Remount  Stations. 

Splendid-looking  horses  —  otherwise  sound— are 
being  turned  dowii  because  of  some  blemish 
that  could  be  quickly  cured  with 

GombauU's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Graiffge 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  AGRICULTITRAL 
POLICY 


FAROUHARl 


Here  is  your  chance  to  make  money  for  yourself  and 
at  llie  same  time  help  in  the  Governmeut's  great 
Thrift  and  Production  movement. 

Piit  vour  horse  into  condition  with  Gombault's 
Caustic  Balsam.     A  safe  und  reliable  remedy. 

Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  if  applied 
immediately  after  burns,  brtiises  or  cuts,  is  a  perfect 
ant  septic— soothing  and  healing.  An  absolutely  safe 
external  remedy  for  man  or  beast. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  will 
surely  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  druggists,  or  sent  by  parcel  post  with  full  direc- 
tions for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimoniab,  etc. 

The    Lawrence- Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CAUSTIC  BALSAM 


C  --^  J  F.  COMBAILT  ^^^^ 
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1  KHAKI 

(Twill  Cloth) 

Uncle  Sam's  Boys  and  Girls  both 
wear   garments  of 

Ironclad    Khaki 

the  patriotic  economy  cloth.  It's 
fast  sulphur  dyed— can't  fade  and 
wears  like  leiithcr. 

He  sure  the  Ironclad  "army"  label 
is  sewc  I  in  every  khaki  work  shirt, 
pants  :>n<l  overalls  you  buy. 

Garments  on  sale  by  dealers — everywhere 

Write  for   free  samples   of     Ironcli  I   Khaki 
Cloth  and    Miss   Ironclad     Khaki    (loth  to 

FRANKLIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

.Manufacturers  of  Cloth  Only 
123  Market  Place,  Baltimore,   Md. 


That 

One 

Mule 

or  horse,  can  • 1 

harrow  and 
cultivate  just 
I  as  thorough- 
ly as  tke  3- 
horse  team  if 
you  save  the  right  tool*  Hitch  him  to  the 

"Acme"  Pulverizing  Harrow 

Models  "G"  and  "H"  are  especially  de 
signed  to  do  good  work  w/ith  only  one 
horse  or  mule.  The  keen  coulters  slice, 
pulverize  and  turn  the  soil  twice  In  one 
operation.  Make  a  deep,  smooth  firm  seed 
bed  Succeed  on  all  soils.  Sizes,  l-horse 
to  4-hor8e.  Send  today  for  free  book, 
"The  Acme  Way  to  Crops  That  Pay." 

Duane  H.  Nasb  Inc. 


An  appeal  to  President  Wilson  to 
speed  up  g'overnmental  machinery  In 
aid  of  production  in  such  manner  as 
to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  farmers  as 
to  labor  supply,  credit  facilities,  seed 
shortage,  and  other  vital  questions 
was  made  January  22  when  the  Fed- 
eral Board  of  Farm  Organizations 
presented  a  memorial  to  him  in  be- 
half of  more  than  2.000,000  organ- 
ized farmers.  The  board  osked  con- 
sideration of  its  memorial  by  the 
President  and  a  reply  to  be  given 
when  farm  leaders  of  America  as- 
semble in  Washington  on  February 
6.  The  memorial  slightly  condensed 
follows: 

The  President:  The  Federal  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations  respectfully 
calls  your  attention  to  a  grave  na- 
tional   danger. 

We  know  that  the  world  is  short 
of  food.  The  crops  now  available  are 
barely  suffir'ent  to  meet  the  urgent 
need,  and  next  year  the  world  short- 
age is  certain  to  be  worse.  Insuffi- 
cient food  supplies  involve  a  most 
serious  threat  to  the  early  and  vic- 
torious conclusion  of  the  war,  for  a 
starving  people  can  not  fight.  The 
conditions  which  prevent  increased 
production  are  national  con'ditions, 
and  only  the  National  Government 
can  remove  them.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  nation  to  give  the  farmer  a  fair 
chance  to  succeed  in  raising  the  food 
the  nation  needs,  just  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  farmer  on  his  part  to 
leave  no  furrow  unturned. 


Belt  to  a  Farquhar  Engine 

The  Farquhar  Locomotive  Rig  is  the 
Ideal  general  farm  eng:ine.  For  saw  mill 
work  we  offer  the  celebrated  Cornish 
wood  burner.  Both  these  outfits  are  con- 
venient to  move  and  extremely  simple 
to  operate.  All  parts  are  mechanically 
proportioned,  accurately  machined  and 
fitted,  thus  insuring  steady,  dependable 
power  with  minimum  fuel  consumption. 

We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
Steam  Farm  Tractors.  Catalog  describin? 
the  complete  Farquhar  line  of  Eneines 
and  Boilers,  sent  free  on  request.  These 
machines  are  the  direct  result  of  our 
sixty  years  manufacturing.'  progress. 
Write  today  and  profit  by  our  experience. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box     44b  York,  Penna. 
Other  Farquhar  Products  are :  Gas  Trac- 
tors and  Portables,  Saw  Mills.  Thresher*. 
Potato  Disgers,  Grain  Drills,  Cultirator*, 
Hydraulic  Press t»i. 


I 


Lime  Your  Soil  With 

Peerless  Brand 
Hydrated  Lime 

Sweeten  the  soar  soil.  Release  fertnity 
already  In  the  urosinrt  and  available 
when  "Peerles.-i  Brand"  !■<  nprlled. 

Order  early   to  In.iarc  supply    when 
YOr  want  It. 

Write  U8  for  prlren  or  furtlier  particu- 
lars. 

Address  Lime  Dept. 

Reading  Chemical  Company 

25  N.  6th  Street,  READING,  PA. 


Steo  "H" 
l-li*rs«  cultivator 
Cuts  4  ft.  4  la.  wida 


Boys  Don't  You  Want  a  Sled" 

A  Fire  Fly 
Coaster 


Lencth,  32  in.;  Heiiht,  6  in.;  Width,  11  in. 

will  be  given   as  a   reward   to  any    boy   or   girl    for   securing    three 

subscriptions    to  Pennsylvania   Farmer    for    one    year    at    75    cents 

eac:     or    for    10  trial    subscriptions   for   four  months   at    20   cents 
each. 

START  OUT  AT  ONCE 

.soliciting  subscriptions  among  your  neighbors  before  some  other 
Ijoys  beat  you  to  it.  Vou  can  secure  enough  subscriptions  to  earn 
;t  Pled  in  a  couple  of  evenings  after  school.  Send  in  the  subscrip- 
tions together  with  the  money  collected  and  we  will  send  you  a 
Genuine  Fire  Fly  Coaster  by  prepaid  post. 

Pennsylvania   Farmer,  261  S.  3rci  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Plea.se   mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advctisora. 


Chief  Causes  of  Anxiety 

The  chief  causes  which  will  in- 
evitably bring  about  a  smaller  crop 
next  year,  unless  promptly  removed 
by  National  action,  are  six  in  num- 
ber: The  shortage  of  farm  labor; 
shortage  of  seed;  prices  often  below 
the  cost  of  production;  lack  of  reas- 
onable credit;  exclusion  of  the  farm- 
er from  his  right  and  necessary  share 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war;  and  deep- 
seated  doubt  whether  he  can  raise 
the  increased  crops  demanded  of  him 
and  still  support  his  family  and  pay 
his  debts. 

Draining  Away  of  Farm  Labor 

Since  the  war  began  in  1914  and 
before  the  first  draft  was  made,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  more  farm 
workers  had  left  the  farms  than  there 
are  men  in  our  Army  and  Navy  to- 
;  gether.  These  men  were  drawn  away 
by  the  high  wages  paid  in  munition 
plants  and  other  war  industries,  and 
their  places  remain  unfilled.  In  spite 
of  the  new  classification,  future 
drafts  will  still  further  reduce  the 
farm  labor  supply. 

Crops    greater   than    those    of    last 
,  year  can  not  be  grown  with  less  farm 
i  labor  than  we  had  before  the  war  be- 
jgan.  Neither  can  the  present  shortage 
I  in   farm   hands  be  made  up  by  inex- 
perienced boys  from  the  high  schools 
,or  laborers  from  the  towns,  as  recent 
experience   abundantly    proves.    Good 
^  farm  hands  are  highly  skilled  and  in- 
telligent  workmen,   in   great  demand 
at  high  wages  for  numerous  occupa- 
tions.    Many  thousands  of  acres  were 
left  unharvested  last  fall  because  the 
necessary   hands  had   left   the   farms. 
Sustained  or  increased  production   is 
impossible     without     enough     skilled 
farm    labor    to    grow    the    crops    we 
need. 


WHY  NOT 

UTILIZE  YOUR 

SPARE    TIME 

during  t:ie  Winter  months,    when   vou  possibly  hav 

•      .  ..«•-.       .m        .-n....    I.. ....I..  nw\A      aMll       Mt  r 

Fertilizers   In  your  locality? 

A  large,  pleaaant  and  prontablc  buslaess  can  be 
worked  up  with  a  small  etlort  on  your  part. 

We  will  assist  you.  If  you  wish,  i.ot  only  by  under- 
taking an  advertising  campaten,  but  also  by  sendlnu 
one  of  our  representatives  to  help  you. 

Write  us  promptly  before  your  lerrltOTF  la  taken. 

The  Hubbard  Fertilizer  Company 

802-3-4-5-6  Keyser  Building 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Branch:    Scaraport,  Me. 


IFERTIIIZEBSI 


[ORE 
lONEY 


for  tenant  more 
money  for  own§r,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just   ask   us   for  new 
booklet.     Agents  wanted. 

TheR.A.WOOLDRID€ECO. 

SOe    FIDELITY     BUILDING 
BALTIMORE.   MD.  17 

•  UBtlOlAKV  OF  TMC 
*MtlllC<N  AamCULTUKOLCHtHICAL  CO. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Every  whereto  ridp  **  and  exhibitW^^t  i  i     i 

the  new  Raiic*r"IWota«Mh*"com- 

pletely  equipped  wiih  electric  lighti 

and  horn,  carrier,  etaod,  tool  tank.  ' 

coaster-brake,     mud    Ruarda    and 

anti-skid  tirea.Cholc*  of  44etlMr 

•tylaa,  colors  and  aitea  in  the  fa- 

moas  ''ftannr"  line  of  bicycles.     I 

DKLIVERCO  FfICK  on  approval! 
and  SO  DAYS  TMIAL.  Send  for  bici 
tr—  cataloK  and  particolara  of  our] 
Faetory-dirtet-to-Ridtr  marvelous  | 

offers  and  terms.      _  , 

TIQEC   Lamp*.  Boms.  Wheels. 
I  inC«   Sundries,  and  parta  for  I 
all  bieyclp!<— at    half  usual  prices.  I 

SKNO  NO   MONCV    but  tell  us( 

exactly  what  you  need.   Do  not  boy  ii 

Bet  our  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FREt 

—      CYCLE   COMPANY 

D«pt.P-78  CHICAa< 


EAD 


3E  cataloir, 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  asmallcost  by  usiPKOur  Attarhnble 
outfit.  FITS  ANY  BKYCLK.  Ea«il/ 
attached.  No  spociaJ  tools  requireil, 
Write  today  for  bar-  CDCC  QAAK 
aain  list  anil  free  book  inCb  DVVI* 
deaeribing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcyrles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand.  (36  anj  up. 

•HAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


^ft«i  XfTt*  Firm  In  BurkinRham  To.,  Vn  .  :ttt 
iOUO  /\t.re  rami  acres  tlllsMe  Ready  to  pl.nt 
'  apple  trpfsi.    RO  acre  acorn    orchard,    fenced   for  hoc*. 

tfi..sno  (half  casht   200  acres  Central  New  York   «4flin; 

130  acres  Connecticut,  $3500;  other  smaller  farm* 

HARRY  VAIL,  Owner.  WARWICK,  V   Y. 
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The   farmer    does   not    realize    large 
returns.      However    burdensome    tne 
price  charged   by   the   distributor  to 
the  consunver  what  the  farmer  real- 
izes Is  often   below   the  cost  of   pro- 
duction.     But    he    must    get    living 
i)'-  ( ei  for  what  he  grows  or  abandon 
t  ■ '   f  rm.      Whether  he   will   or  not 
\.i\   .    the    farmer    will    plant    next 
s€::aan  is  decided  rriainly  by  the  price 
of  what  he  harvested  last  year      Al- 
ready great   numbers  of   farms  near 
excellent  markets  lie  idle  for  lack  of 
a    living    return.      Sustained    or    in- 
creased production  is  impossible  with- 
out the  assurance  of  fair  prices  for 
farm  products  at  least  for  the  coming 
year. 

Credit  Imi««vement  Demanded 

irterest  rates  to  farmers  for  short 
time  loans  should  not  be  higher,  nor 
conditions  harder,  than  are  customary 
for  other  borrowers  of  like  responsi- 
bility.     Millions    of    acres    will    be 
wholly   or   partly   idle   next  summer 
because  the  money  to  buy  seed  and 
subsistence    will   be   lacking.      Many 
of  the  farmers  thus  affected  are  ten- 
ants   whom    misfortune    will    compel 
to  abandon  the  farm.     The  loans  of 
the   Federal    Farm    Loan    Banks    are 
made    for    long    periods    and    do    not 
meet     the     immediate    need    of     the 
farmers    in    raising   crops,    while   we 
understand  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  have  taken  steps  which  make 
it  still  harder  for  the  farmers  to  get 
short-time   credit.      Sustained    or   in- 
creased production  is  Impossible  with- 
out  reasonable   short-time   credit  on 
fair  and   practicable   terms. 


Pennsytvania  Farmer 
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American  farmers  to  raise  the  food 
without  which  we  caai  n*t  win  the 
war. 

We  are  face  to  face  with  the  ca- 
lamity of  a  smaller  crop  next  year, 
unless  the  impediments  we  have  set 
forth  can  be  removed.  If  that  be 
done  .and  done  promptly,  we  believe 
that  it  is  still  possible  to  secure  in- 
creased production  from  the  farms  of 
America  at  the  coming  harvest. 


(kk 


(A  Ay* 


PATENT  MEDICINE  LABELS 


Share  in  Responsibility  of  Winning 

the  War 

It  is  unwise  to  deny  one-third  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States   any 
re?!    part   in    handling   the    problems 
of  the  war.  So  far  as  we  have  learned 
there  is  not  a  single  genuine  farmer 
or    representative    of    the    organized 
farmers  of  America,   in  any  position 
of  authority  in  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, the  Advisory  Council  or  Nation- 
al Defense,  or  any  of  the  other  spe- 
cial bonrds  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  the   war.      When    contrasted   with 
the  recognition  properly  accorded  to 
organized  labor  and  the  vast  responsi- 
bilities!  entrusted   to    the   representa- 
tives    of     organiy.el     busine.ss,     such 
treatmoiit    amounts    tn   notice   tn   the 
organir.el    farmers    that    their    p.ivt- 
nership  i-;  not  deaired.     Sustained  or 
incre.Tsel  production  is  impnsible  un- 
le.'s  the  organized  farmers  of  .•\merica 
.ire  given   a  voice  in   the  conduct  of 
the  war  commensurate  with  the  im- 
portance cf  their  part  in  winnin.-;  it. 


Ten  years  ago  there  was  no  ailment 
to  which  human  flesh  is  heir  that 
some  maker  of  patent  medicines  did 
not  claim  to  be  able  to  cure  with 
such  ease  that  it  seemed  almost  the 
height  of  foolishness  not  to  part  with 
the   price  for   his    nostrums. 

Today,  because  of  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  the 
extravagant    promises    of    cure    that 
characterized  the  lab  'Ing  of  the  pat- 
ent medicines  of  ten  years  ago  have 
practically  disappeared  from  the  prep- 
arations   that    enter   interstate   com- 
merce.    They  may,  however,  still  be 
found    in    newspaper   and    other    ad- 
vertisements that  are  not  subject  to 
the  act.     The  "pure  food  law",  as  it 
is  known,  is  concernedonly  with  the 
package  as  it  is  shipped  in  Interstate 
commerce.  If  one  questions  the  truth 
of    a   newspaper   advertisement    of    a 
patent    medicine    let    him    read    the 
label  on   the  carton  or  bottle  at   the 
corner   drug   store.      The   latter   will 
come  nearer  telling  the  truth  about 
tiie   ncnlicine. 

Misbrandings,  in  regard  to  healing 
value  of  hundreds  of  alleged  cancer 
cures,  so-called  "cures"  for  coughs, 
colds,  consumption,  kidney  diseases, 
epilepsy,  St  Vitus  dance,  and  the 
like,    have    been    corrected.      This    is 


Confidence  Must  Bs  Restore(1 

The  farmers  of  America  answered 
with    high    patriotism    the   appeal    oi 
the  Government  to  raise  larger  crops 
in  ini7.     At  a  heavy  cost  in  outlay 
and    in   labor   they    added   largely   to 
their    production.       But    in    far    too 
mnnv  caso^  the  lack  of  hands  at  har- 
vest,   with    other   causes,   robbed    the 
farmers  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor, 
and    the    losses    which    followed    h't 
them  hard.     With  an  average  yeirly 
cash  income  of  but  little  more   than 
$•100    beyond    expenses,    at    the    last 
census,  they  are  naturally  unwilling 
to  repeat  the  same  experience  in  the 
coming    year.      They    have   lost    con- 
fidence that   the   Government   under- 
stands  the    needs    and    difficulties   of 
the   fanner.      Unless   that    confidence 
can  be  restored,  it  is  useless  to  hope 
that   we  can   maintain   the  food   pro- 
duction of  last  year,  and  meaningless 
to   talk   of    increasing   it.      It    is   im- 
perative to  give  convincing  assurance 
that    it    will    be    made    possible    for 


told  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  re- 
views the  operation  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  in  the  safeguarding  of 
the  health  of  the  Ameri^^an  people. 

The  law  requires  the  labels  of  pat- 
ent medicines  to  declare  the  presence 
A  any  habit-forming  drug,  such  as 
opium,  cocaine,  or  alcohol,  thus  pre- 
venting the  innocent  development  of 
the  drug  habit.  This  provision  of  the 
law  is  particularly  valuable  in  warn- 
ing mothers  against  the  rise  of  so- 
called  infant  soothing  syrups  con- 
taining opium. 

When  the  act  went  into  effect,  dru?:: 
addiction  was  so  prevalent  that 
frauds  in  the  treatment  of  the  vic- 
tims were  frequent  and  in  most  in- 
stances the  remedy  advertised  so 
forcefully  by  the  labels  contained  the 
very  drug  from  which  escape  was  de- 
sired. 

In  1907,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
found  that  30  soft  drinks  contained 
small  amounts  of  cocaine.  Practic- 
ally all  of  the.^^e  were  suppressed.  The 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  regarded  a? 
having  been  an  important  factor  in 
bringing  about  passage  of  the  Har- 
rison Anti-Narcotic  law,  which  more 
effectively  controls  habit-forming 
narcotics. 

Much  has  been  done,  the  report 
says,  to  control  the  indi.'^criminate  use 
of  so-called  headache  remedies  con- 
taining dangerous,  depressing  drugs, 
and  of  dangerous  cosmetics  making 
claim  to  healing  value:  and  in  rais- 
ing the  quality  of  the  supply  of  crude 
drugs  thru  the  examination  of  im- 
ports. As  a  result  of  co-operative 
work  with  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ntent,  a  number  of  fraud  orders  were 
Issued  by  that  department  preventing 
the  use  of  the  mails  in  promoting  the 
sale  of  fraudulent   medicines. 


n 


HELP  the  HELP 

The  Year  Book  of  the  Department 
"of  Agriculture  contains  this  statement: 
"There  is  no  question  of  the  general 
value  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  farm 
practice.  The  farmer  who  wisely  and 
systematically  applies  commercial  fer- 
tilizer to  his  fields  will  raise  larger  and 
better  crops  than  his  neighbor  who,  with 
similar  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and 
rotations,  and  equal  industry  applied  to 
cultivation,  does  not  use  fertilizers/* 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  a 
day's  labor  on  fertilized  land  will  produce 
more  than  a  day's  labor  on  unfertilized 
land;  and  that  for  this  reason  fertilizer  is 
a  good  weapon  against  the  high  cost  of 
labor.  The  hired  man  is  costinor  you 
more.  Make  him  produce  more  by  ol  t- 
ting  him  to  work  on  well-fertilized  land. 

A.  A.  C  FERTILIZERS 

increase  the  product  of  labor.  They  are 
crop  producers.  They  are  land  builders. 
They  add  to  the  richness  of  the  soil 
through  the  plant  food  they  contain  and 
in  thv?  greater  amount  of  humus  they 
leave  in  the  soil. 

Try  them  this  year,— but  order  quickly,  for 
the  demand  is  large  and  the  extra  work  placed 
on  the  railroads  is  making  most  serious  delays. 
Consult  our  nearest  local  agent  or  write  us  direct. 

//  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one.  7fril#  us  for 
figent  's  name  or  ask  for  an  agency  yourself.  It  is  paying  50.000  others. 
Why  not  you  f 

READ  THIS  BOOK 

No  matter  how  many  other  books  about  ferti- 
lizer you  have  read,  read  this  one.      It  Is  a  new  and 
different  book.     There  i^•n't  any  advice  in  it  for  one 
thing.     Probably  you  ha>  e  about  all  the  advice  you 
need  already.     This  is  just  a  common  sense  bonk 
You  will  read  it  and  say:      "That's  so!      \\\\ 
haven't  I  thought  of  that  before."     If  you  are  using 
fertilizers   you   are    probably   making  money    with 
them,  but  are  you  making  enough?     How  do  you 
know?   Bv  makingr  little  changes  here  and  there,  as  you  some- 
times shift  your  farm  labor  and  teams,  perhaps  you  can  make 
more.     This  book  may  lulp  you.     It  costs  nothing. 

SEND  tk:s  coupon 


Send  Die  •' IIow  to  Make  Money  vpi:h  Fertilizers."      I  expert  to 
usg Ions  if  fertilizer  this  season.  ^•^•'^ 

My  Name 

My  Post  Office  Address — - 

My  County  ^*^** 

My  Crops  fr>r  l^lf.  


P'^  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


fAA^ 


SECRETARY'S  OFRCE 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W»  ihit  fr»m  60  Jifftrtut  ctnttrt  east  of  tkt  Mhsistiftii.     This  mtant 

tooj  ifrvic*  for  you  whirrvrr  ynu  lirt. 
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FebfiiS^'^  iMI.^ 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


February  2,  1918. 


NAN 


OF  MUSIC 
MOUNTAIN 


By  FRANK  H.  SPEARMAN 


^ff^T^^y^<l^.l.^/^-.l."-'^^ft^'l'"^-'l«-?^t^ 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


^^W^^T?Mff^y^^i]^d  i 


El  Capitan 


Hardly  a  momeat  passed  after  they  range  and  taking  his  time  to  find  it 
had  started  until  the  eastern  sky  De  Spain  watched  Nan's  search  anx- 
llghtened  before  the  retreating  storm,  iously.  "We'd  better  keep  moving," 
and  with  the  first  glimmer  of  day-  he  said.  "Come!  whoever  is  shoot- 
light,  the  >two  were  at  the  beginning  ing  can  follow  us  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  narrow  foothold  which  lay  for  either  way."  In  front  of  de  Spain  a 
half  a  mile  between  them  and  safety,  fourth  bullet  struck  the  rock.  "Nan," 
Here  the  El  Capitan  trail  follows  he  muttered,  "I've  got  you  into  a  fix. 
the  face  of  the  almost  vertical  wall  If  we  can't  stop  that  fellow  he  is 
which,  rising  two  thousand  feet  in  liable  to  stop  us.  Can  you  see  any- 
the  air.  fronts  the  gateway  of  Mor-    thing?"    he   asked,   waiting    for   her 

gan'e  Gap.  ^o  <^™e  ^P- 

They    started    forward,    de    Spain  "Henry!"  she  was  looking  straight 

ahead.     There  was   nothing   now   to  down   into  the  valley,   and   laid   her 

^    ...       ,-             >.„i.i.v   fhftm   nnflulv    and  everything  hand  on  de  Spain's  shoulder.  "Is  there 

gorges,    echoed   beneath   the  sharper   J^^^^^^'^^"™^^^;^";^;/^;^^^^^^  anything  moving  on  the  ridge-^ver 

i^ff^r^LrLrd  trr/nt^;  inr^^rrsJiircrossedtheun^  ^tr^:::;;;-^  -' "  ^--^-'^ 

the  fiooded  desert  tossed  on  a  dancing   ---  -^^the^d'  IZlTnV   t^ai      '^De's pX his  eyes  bent  on  the  point 
It  was  already  well  after  midnight,    screen  into  the  glare    rippled  like  a   '^^IJ^^^I^^^^^^^^^  Nan  Indicated,  drew  her  forward  to 

A  favoring  spot  wa.  seized  on  by  de   ^^^ J^'  ^  J^^^^^^^^^^^  The  fa  e  oTeI X^^^^^^^  ^    ^^P    ^"    ^^«    ^-"    -^^^^'    *°    «"« 

Spain  for  the  resting-place  he  wanted,    sheets  of  blinding  facets.     As  if  an    ine  p  stretched   flat,  afforded  a  slight  pro- 

A  dry  recess  beneath  an  over-hang-  unseen  hand  had  touched  a  thousand  ^J'^^f//^^^;^^- ^ ^"^e^^  angle,  tection.  He  made  her  lie  down,  and 
ing  wall  made  a  shelter  for  the  fire  granite  springs  above  the  Gap.  every  ^'^^^^ ^^l^^J^\  '^,^Z  to  a  knffe-  Just  beyond  her  refuge  chose  a  point 
that  he  insisted  on  building  to  warm  slender  crevice  spouted  a  stream  that  '^^^^^^^^^^^  TounU^  is  so  nearly  where  the  path,  broadening  the  outer 
Nan  in  her  soaked  clothing.  He  shot  foaming  out  from  the  mountain-  ^^^^' ^^^.j^*^^,^^"'^"^^^^  .,^  overhang  edge,  gave  him  a  chance  to  brace 
found   cedar   roots   In   the   dark   and    sides.     The  sound  of  moving  waters    ^I'^^^l'^f^l  ^^^^^"^  himself  between  two  rocks.     Flatten- 

soon  had  a  blaze  going.  It  was  dang-  rose  in  a  dul^  va.t  --•J'-^-  ^J  '"^key  made  h  J  ?/«  stretch  of  this  ed  there  like  a  target  in  midair,  he 
erous.  both  realized,  to  start  a  fire,  the  unseen  boom  of  ^f-^  Jf'^'  ^ Ji7^,Th'^\rdly  a  misstep,  but  the  threw  his  hat  down  to  Nan  and.  rest- 
but  they  concealed  the  blaze  as  best  launching  htige  mass^  of  water  into  ^"^^^^^^^^^/^^^^  ^,  .,^,  ^^y  was  a  Ing  on  one  knee,  waited  for  the  shot 
they  could  and  took  the  chance-a  caverns  far  below.  The  storm-laden  ^fj^^^J,"*^,^  ^^l%„,,j„/o^ee  to  that  should  tumble  him  down  El 
Chance  that  more  nearly  than  any  wind  tore  and  -i'-led  among  he  ^^^^^^'^^"^/^J^^^.'.er  for  her  rifle.  Capitan  or  betray  the  man  bent  on 
that  had  gone  before,  cost  Ihem  their  crowded  peaks,  and  f«-«  f"  ^^^  Tat  he  migh  carry  It  with  his  own.  killing  him.  Squalls  of  wind,  sweep- 
Hves.  But  what  still  lay  ahead  of  angry  sky  moaned  and  quivered  in  ^J^^J^^  "^  f  ^^^^^  ^^j^^,  ^^,,  ^een  ing  Into  the  Gap  and  sucked  upward 
the  two  justified  In  de  Spain's  mind  the  rage  of  '""^f^^^'^'^..  ^^^  ZTshe  giveri  it  to  him.  none  can  by  the  huge  expanse  of  rock  below, 
what  he  was  doing.  He  acted  dellber-        Nan  leaned  within  de  Spain  s  arm^   had  she  giverf   it  .  ^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^^^^    ^.^ 

atelv  in  risking  the  exposure  of  their    "If  this  keeps  up."  he  said  after  some    ^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^  The  dreaded    coat  as  he  buttoned  it.     Another  bul- 

/osIUon   to   unfriendly   eyes  far  dis-    ^^"-•.  "°-  ^^^^/^^^^f  ^°  ^;^\  J,  T,^  e  which   had   haunted   de   Spain  let.   deliberately   aimed,    chipped   the 

ant                                                                crossing    tonight.      We    might    hide  ^^«'«  ^                                                  ^  ^^^j,  ^^^ve  him.     Nan.  agonizing  in 

The   mutterings   above  the  moun-   somewhere  on   the  mountain   tomor-  ^J^^/^^^^^J^^^d    ^J  th^                    it  her  suspense,  cried  out  she  must  Join 

tains  now   grew    rapidly   louder   and   row^  an     t^y  ^      o--<l^ -^  ^^^^^^  ^J^^Z  Zu  clouds  Jcudding  over  him  and  go  with  him  if  he  went.  He 

while  the  two  hovered  over  the  fire.          \  es,  if  we  have  to.    ^^^^  ^"^^^^^°-                      ^      ^  broke  and  shot  the  steadied  her  apprehension   and   with 

a  thunder-squall,  rolling  wildly  down    But^  ^^.Jl^'t  J^  aTralfof    Henr^^     i^ht   of   dawn    against   the  beetling    a  few  words  reminded  her.  as  a  rifle- 
the  eastern  slope,  burst  over  the  Gap.    sent.     "What  I  am  afraid  of.  Henry,    iigni  e  ^^^^^^    ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

Its  sudden  fury  put  aside  for  a  time    is,    if    they    were   to    find    us.      You    are^^.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^    ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  occupied,  and 

all    question    of    moving,    and    Nans   ^-"°rj;f  ^Vjon't" hide  "  he  replied     PoInt  to  the  coming  day.     As  he  did    with  such  a  wind,  must  be.     He  re- 
face  took  on   a   grave  expression   as  Then  we  wont  hide      ^^  replied^   P  sweeping  against    minded  her.  too.  it  was  much  easier 
.he  looked  in  the  firelight  at  her  com-   "The  minute  we  get  the  chance  we   «°/^f^f/^^,^     o;ueht   him   off   his    to  shoot  down  than  up.  but  all  the 
panion.  thinking  of  how  far  such  a   will  run  ror  ,it.     Tnis  is  too  fierce  tu    ——'^^^^^■^,^^^\^,  balance,  but    time  he  was  searching  for  the  flash 
storm  might  imperil  their  situation,    last  long.                                                                        slipping    underfoot,    tipped    that   should   point    the   assassin.      A 
how  far  cut  off  their  already  narrow        "Oh.  but  its  November!      Nan  re-    ^  ^^°^^; J/Jf  ^^^^^  ^^  .^rew   himself    bullet    struck    again    viciously    close 
chance  of  escape.                                       -i^ded  him  apprehensively  'Its  win-   ^^"^  f ^^J^^'^^^f^^j,  ,^^  ,j,,,  edge,    between  them.     De  Spain  spoke  slow- 
De    Spain-reclining    clos^    beside   ter;    that's   what  ^^^^J'Jle^}^'    Z  he  feH  trward  he  threw  up  his   ly:    "Give  me  your  rifle."      Without 
her.  looking  Into  the  depths  of  her   ^'^  "--.  ^^^^   /^.  ^^J^way ''    hLd  tf  ave  his  hat.  and  in  doing  turning    his    head    he    held    out    his 
eves  as  the  flickering  blaze  revealed          It  ^^on  ^/^,  .""  ^if^'„'  ^^^^^^'      .^  released  his  rifle,  which  lay  under   hand,  keeping  his  eyes  rigidly  on  the 
them,  drvlng  himself  In  their  warmth    he  answered  with  confidence.                   !°/  hand    on    the    rock.      Before    he    suspicious  spot  on  the  ridge.     "How 
Ind  light,  eating  and  drinking  of  their        Despite  his  assurance,  however    it    ^>«J>«»^ J"  ,    the  rTfle  slipped  from    far  Is  it  to  that  road.  Nan?" 
pr  sence   on   the   mountainside  alone    did  last  all  --^^^'  ^^J^  ^^^f^^,^  ^^^^^         ah       "he  next  instant  he  heard        She   looked   toward  the   faint  line 
with  him,  and  pledged  to  him.  his  pro-   !""«  between  t'^esharP  squads  tha^^     t'^^^nclng  from  rock  to  rock,   flve    that  lay  in  the  deep  shadows  below. 
tection    and  his  fortunes  against  the   enabled  them   to  cover  the  trail   be     »t   ^"         ^  ..^hpee  hundred  yards." 
wo    d-  apparently  thought  of  noth-    fore  daylight.    When  tbey  paused  b.     ^^^-^J^^^^^^^^^^^^^   ^„,    humiliated,        "Nan.  if  it  wasn't  for  you.  I  could- 
Tng    bevond    the   satisfaction   of    the   fore  El  Capitan  the  fury  ^^  the  night     J'^'llJ^'^^l',^^,  ^^^  ,^^^^  ^,th    n't  travel  this  country  at  all."  he  re- 
nomeni.     The  wind  drove  the  storm    seemed  largely  to  have  exhausted  i^^^    ler^^^^^^  ^^^^     ^^^^^^^^     unconcern. 

against    the   west    side   of    the    huge  self,    but  the  overcharged    airjiung  ^^^^^^^^^^"J^^^^^  ^^„y,   ^  little  "Last  time  I  had  no   ammunition- 
granite  peak  under  which  they  were  above  '^^^^iX^e^.TZcTl  .^gngear  struck    their    ears;  this  time,  no  rifle-you  always  have 
sheltered   and  gave  the.  no  presen  ^^-"-^  ^^^  „  ;;X^„\"trrhe  sTmlthlng  splashed  suddenly  close  at  what's   needed.      How   high    are   we. 
trouble  in    their  slender  recess.   But  \*"^-     ^^'^^^"'"^  ^'j  ";     „__t„nt  hand    against    the   rock   wall;    chips  Nan?" 
Kan  .„e»  even  .e«er  .Ha.  .er  com^  ,n  y      eave    ,  ^  •e/^,'.';/™--  ,t1?„f,  ,,.„,„  .,en,.  Pron,  .e,o»^  "Seven  .unbred  ,ee." 
panion    the    fickle    fury    of    a   range  ^neeis  irom                                                                              ^   ^.^^   ^^          cracked 

,.„™.  an.  -^--'', -r:  -r"  I  '::JZT:  iTot^lTSr.    a.a,nst  .„e  race  o,  the  c,...     The. 
well   how    a   .sudden    shift    mignt.    a*  "'^ni  mi  hoarse  with  in-    were  s     startled,  so  completely  amaz- 

nr-L  r;arr;.an,.e.e,e.  *^er=   .     'Lr^^h.  .e..ee..   .a.   „^^^^^  ^    ^^ -^7"  nt  t'' jjl 

„t  eomparallvely  Boo<l  Bolng  and.  Bee-   echoes.  Under  it  all  <"= ''^«  'et,^ee8_  "  '"e  ^    "                                   j,,^„„  shoulder,   de  Spain  covered  a  hardly 

°„g  rron,  the  »,.t.all.  .hey  had  covered    high    ''\'\'"""TaJ  Nan,  own  home.     S.rivln.  with  the  perceptible. black  object  on  the  trail 

more  than  halt  the  distance  that  sep-   down  on  the  flooding  Gap.  „,t,",t  krenness  o(  visloo    to   detect  midway     between     Sassoon'3    ranch- 

arated   them   from  the  clllt.   when   a        Their    night    wa,    almost      nded^  most  keenness  o^                 ^_^^^  _     ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^   ^  _^^^_^   ^^^^^^   ^^^^^   ,_^ 

rush  in  trom  the  desert,  burst  above   Only    the   sheer   cl.lt   ahead    blocked  «here   '»e  ^''  remembered-he  had  crossed   ll 

TeV  heads.      nrenched    with    rain,    '"-r  descent  to  the  aspen  grov_  De  f^^";™'\^'™;^'„,°:,  „',,,,„  „„.  .fc,   „,gbt   he   dragged    Sassoon    into 

hev  were  forced  to  draw  back  under   Spain  himself  had  already  crossed  E  a  otind  2^°^"''         „,,,,     „„^,„,  ,„^„       „    ,„,„,,   a   long   time  that 

a  projecting   rock.      In   another   mo-   C-apHan  once^  a^^d  *»  "tad  don      t  at  „  her     -^-"'-t           ,^^  ,,„„,  „,  „,  ,,  p„,,,,  „,  ^de  back  against  hi. 

ment  the  two  storms  meeting  m  ihe   night— but  'l.  */»  ""' .,   „™'"    ,  ™,  ,"^^^   ^,„,    against    the    splintering  shoulder  and  held  his  eye  along  the 

ran     crashed    together.    Tiolt    upon    pelled  to  remind  himself,  on  a  night  heavy   slug    "f""""              '^^            „  ,,„„j,       „e    was    wondering    as    he 

i^i?'  of    lightning    split    the    falling    like  this.     It  seemed  now  a  madman's  rock  was  repeated,  the  distant  report  barrel.    ^                        „,,„  ^^^^  ,he 

rets°of"4r"a'nd  Sunder,  explod-    venture  and    wlthoiH  lettntghimse,  of  the  r.  e  ,„   owe  .         _^   ^^   ^^^^__  eovere-.  -^^^    ^^,^^    ^, 

,„,  in  .heir  faces,  stunned  and  deaf-   appea^r  to^do^so,^  he  wa^hed^^Ka  __.  ^^^  t^n^^^  ^^^^^^^_^___^_^  ,, 

"to  rain  peaks,  played  on  by  the  to    re.,d    If    -    ^uld^    ,,ns,.pec..^^  ^X'' w^'s  "a^chi^nX  t^da:;  r.    C  'rsiL'^ti;  at  the  black  speck 

wild  light,  leaped  like  spectres  out  of  whether  she  still  had  courage  for  the  eP'*»' "»', ^^^^   shot   followed    at   a    before    he    drew    the    weapon    back 

The  black  and  granite  crags,  searched  undertaking.     She  regarded  him  so  point.     A  •^'"'  f^^  ;';^,_,^3  ^e-   again  Into  place.     Then  he  tired  be- 

I'/hVazlng  shaft.,  printed  themselves  collectedly      whether     -»er  ng     a  --  "^f  ^„-;;^;;J17^;  .  pains-    fore  Nan  could  believe  he  had  lined 

.'hUr'^Sng""   tnule".^  :rd'°"at^rr:;;rr  p'r^:;  :r:r  marksman   workmg   o„t   hU  the  Sights,    once,  twice,  three  times 


any 
open 


"Elevate  for  me.  Nan,  will  you?" 
"Remember  the  wind,"  she  falter- 
ed,   adjusting    the   sight    as    he   had 
asked. 

With    the    cautioning    words    she 
passed  the  burnished  weapon,  glltter- 


his  hand  fell  and  rose  sharply  on  the 
lever,  with  every  mark  of  precision. 
vti  so  rapidly  Nan  could  not  under- 
stand how  he  could  discover  what 
his  shots  were  doing. 

The  fire  came  steadily  back,  and 
(leiiherately,  without  the  least  Inti- 
mation of  being  affected  by  de  Spain's 
return.  It  was  a  duel  shorn  of  every 
element  of  equality,  with  an  assassin 
at  one  end  of  the  range,  and  a  man 
against  El  Capitan  at  the  other,  each 
determined  to  kill  the  other  before 
he  should  stir  one  more  foot. 

Far  above,  an  eagle,  in  morning 
flight,  soared  majestically  out  from 
11  iuttlng  crag  and  circled  again 
and  again  in  front  of  El  Capitan. 
while  the  air  sang  with  the  whining 
dice  that  two  gamblers  against  death 
threw  across  the  gulf  between  them, 
Kan,  half  hidden  in  her  trough  of 
rock,  watched  the  great  bird  poise 
and  wheel  above  the  deadly  firing. 
and  tried  to  close  her  eyes  to  the 
figure  of  de  Spain  above  her.  fighting 
for  her  life  and  his  own. 

She  had  never  before  seen  a  man 
shooting   to   kill   another.      The  very 
horror  of  watching  de  Spain,  at  bay 
among    the     rocks,     fascinated     her. 
Since  the  first  day  they  had  met  she 
had  hardly  seen  a  rifle  In  his  hands. 
Realizing    how    slightly    she    had 
given  thought  to  him  or  to  his  skill 
at    that    time,    she    saw    now,    spell- 
bound, how  a  challenge  to  death,  be- 
numbing  her   with   fear,   had   trans- 
formed hJm  Into  a  silent,  pitiless  foe- 
man,   fighting   with   a  lightning-like 
decision   that   charged   every   motion 
with   a   fat.Hllty   for   his   treacherous 
enemy.     Her  rifle,  at  his  shoulder,  no 
longer  a  mere  mechanism,  seemed  In 
his     hands      something     weightless, 
sen-iible,   alive,   a   deadly  part   of  his 
arm  and  eye  and   brain.     There  was 
no  question,  no  thought  of  adjusting 
or  handling  or  haste  in  his  flre.  but 
only  an  Incredible  swiftness  and  sure- 
ne?s  that   sent  across  the   thin-aired 
chasm  a  stream  of  deadly  messengers 
to    seek    a    human    life.      She    could 
only    hope    and    pray,    without    even 
forming  the  words,  that  none  of  her 
blood  were  behind  the  other  rifle,  for 
she    felt    that,    whoever    was,    could 
never  escape. 

She  tried  not  to  look.  The  butt  of 
the  heating  rifle  lay  close  against  the 
red-marked  cheek  she  knew  so  well, 
i.ud  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers  every 
particle  of  the  man's  being  was  alive 
with  strength  and  resource.  Some 
strange  fascination  drew  her  senses 
out  toward  him  as  he  knelt  and  threw 
shot  after  shot  at  the  distant  figure 
hidden  on  the  ridge.  She  wanted  to 
climb  closer,  to  throw  herself  between 
him  and  the  bullets  meant  for  him. 
She  held  out  her  arms  and  clasped 
her  hands  toward  him  in  an  act  of 
devotion.  Then  while  she  looked, 
breathlessly,  he  took  his  eyes  an  In- 
stant from  tht  sights.  "He's  run- 
!ii::g!"  exclaim-.,  de  Spain  as  the 
rifle  butt  went  iuatantly  back  to  his 
cheek.  "Whoever  he  Is.  God  help  him 
now!" 

The  words  were  more  fearful  to 
Nan  than  an  imprecation.  He  had 
driven  his  enemy  from  the  scant 
Oliver  of  a  rut  in  the  trail,  and  the 
1' Kin  was  fleeing  for  new  cover  and 
f.  r  life.  The  speck  of  black  In  the 
fi'ld  of  Intense  vision  was  moving 
r  ipifUy  toward  the  ranch-house.  Bul- 
If;  after  bullet  pitilessly  led  the  es- 
fMping  wretch.  Death  dogged  every 
e.iKer  footfall.  Suddenly  de  Spain 
jerked  the  rifle  from  his  cheek,  threw 
back  his  head,  and  swept  his  left 
ll  tnd  across  his  straining  eyes. 
Once  more  the  rifle  came  up  to  place 
and,  waiting  for  a  heartbeat,  to  press 
tlie    trigger,    he    paused    an    instant. 


Flame  shot  again  in  the  gray  morn- 
ing light  from  the  hot  muzzle.  The 
rifle  fell  away  from  the  shoulder.  The 
black  speck  running  toward  the 
ranch-house  stumbled,  as  if  stricken 
by  an  axe.  and  sprawled  headlong  on 
the  trail.  Throwing  the  lever  again 
like  lightning,  de  Spain  held  the  rifle 
back  to  his  cheek. 

He  did  not  flre.     Second  after  sec- 
ond he  waited.  Nan.  lying  very  still, 
watching,    mute,    the   dull-red    mark 
above  the  wet  rifle  butt.     No  one  had 
need  to  tell  her  what  had  happened. 
Too    well    she    read    the    story    in   de 
Spain's  face  and  In  what  she  saw,  as 
he  knelt,  perfectly  still,  only  waiting 
to  be  sure  there  was  no  ruse.     She 
watched  the  rifle  come  slowly  down, 
unfired.    ajnd    saw    his    drawn    yface 
slowly    relax.       Without    taking    his 
eyes  off  the  sprawling  speck,  he  rose 
stiffly  to  his  feet.     As  If  In  a  dream 
she  saw   his   hand   stretched   toward 
her  and   heard,  as   he  looked   across 
the   far  gulf,  one  word:    "Come!" 

They  reached  the  end  of  the  trail. 
De  Spain,  rifle  In  hand,  looked  back. 
The  sun.  bursting  In  splendor  across 
the  great  desert,  splashed  the  valley 
and  the  low-lying  ridge  with  ribboned 
gold.  Farther  up  the  Gap,  horse- 
men, stirred  by  the  firing,  v-  ere  rid- 
ing rapidly  down  toward  Sj^sooh's 
ranch-house.  But  the  black  thing  iu 
the  sunshine  lay  quite  still. 


The  heart  tf 
your  home  Hfe  ti  in 
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CHAPTER  XXVin 


Lefever  to  the  Rescue 
Lefever.  chafing  in  the  aspen  grove 
under  the  restraint  of  waiting  in  the 
storm,  was  ready  long  before  daylight 
to  break  orders  and  ride  in  to  find  de 
Spain. 

With  the  first  peep  of  dawn,  and 
with  his  men  facing  him  In  their 
saddles,  Lefever  made  a  short  explan- 
ation. 

"I  don't  want  any  man  to  go  into 

♦  V*    f*^n    ^-HVt    ■nip,    fViSa    mr.T'TiinP'    HTlflpr 
tiic    xjup     ..  Av*A    **«c     ..  **  ..J    *•*  .....-*-*&     — 

any    misunderstanding   or   any    false 
pretense."  he  began  cheerfully.  "Bob 
Scott  and  Bull  will  stay  right   here. 
If.  by  any  chance,  de  Spain  makes  his 
way  out  while  the  rest  of  us  are  hunt- 
ing for  him.  you'll  be  here  to  signal 
us — three  shots.  Bob — or  to  ride  In 
with  de  Spain  to  help  carry  the  rest 
of   us   out.      Now,   Its   like   this,"    he 
added,   addressing   the  others.   "You, 
all  of  you  know,  or  ought  to  know — 
everybody   'twlxt  here   and  the  rail- 
road knows — that  de  Spain  and  Nan 
Morgan    have    fastened    up    to    each 
other    for    the    long    ride    down    the 
o.dsty  trail  together.    That.  I  take  it, 
is  their  business.     But  her  uncle,  old 
Duke      and     Gale,     and     the     whole 
bunch,     "lear.  turned  dead  sore  on  It, 
and   havfc   f.ved   It  up   to  beat   them. 
You  all  kno  V  the  Morgans.     They're 
some  bunch — an<      (ley  stick  for  one 
another   like    hornets,,    and    all    hold 
togethoi  In  a  flgnt.     So  I  tui  c  want 
any   man   tj   ride  *n  theie  -vith   me 
thinking  he  .  eu'.i:-    ..  a  've.id'v.g    He 
isn't.     He  may    ,     .nay  not  be  goict 
to  a  funeral,   but  he's  not  going  to 
a  shivaree." 

Frank  Elpaso  glanced  sourly  at 
his  companions.  "I  guess  everybody 
here  is  wise,  John." 

"I  know  you  are,  Frank."  retorted 
Ivefever  testily:  "that's  all  right.  I'm 
only  explaining.  And  I  don't  want 
you  to  get  sore  on  me  if  I  don't  show 
you  a  flght."  Frank  Elpaso  grunted. 
"I  am  under  orders."  John  waved  his 
hand.     ""And  I  can't  do  anything — " 

"But  talk."  growled  Frank  Elpaso, 
not  waving  his  hand. 

Lefever  started  hotly  forward  In 
his  saddle.  "Now  look  here,  Frank." 
He  pointed  his  finger  at  the  objecting 
ranger.     "I'm  here  for  business,  not 


CALORIC  QUAUTY  YOUR  PROTEaiON 


Over  50.000  homes  in  the  United  States  heartily  endorse  Caloric  quality. 
The  owners  know  the  merits  of  the  Original  Patented  Pipeless  Furnace.  Ihey 
have  daily  proof  that  it  correcUy  applies  Nature's  own  law  of  circulating  heat, 
that  it  saves  at  least  35%  of  the  fuel  and  that  its  Ironclad  Guarantee  of  com- 
fort and  economy  is  always  made  good  by  its  performances.  . 

Caloric  success  is  due  to  its  principles  of  consuuction.  The  Caloric  is  not  a 
pipe  furnace  with  a  casing,  nor  is  it  a  makeshift  to  meet  a  new  demand.  Ihe 
best  efforts  of  scientifically  trained  engineers  resulted  years  ago  in  this  new 
type  furnace,  wnich  has  been  rt- fined  and  improved  untU  it  embodies  ,P"°ciple9  nwiessary  to 
your  satisfaction  not  found  in  imitations,  because  they  are  fnlly  Protected  by  patents.  There  is 
is  much  dm^erence  in  pipeless  furnaces  as  io  horses— you  can  buy  quahty  or  you  can  get  cheap- 

"•'le"  ou^^Sr'sh"w'you\\eTal^^^^  and  explain  its  exclusive  ^-J^es  Jbenv- wUl  never 
be  satisfied  with  any  other,  and  wiU  know  that  it  represents  ihe  m.jst  for  the  money.  You  v,iU 
Mt  make  the  mistake  of  a  poor  investment  when  you  understand  why  theCa  one  is  sosupenor. 
why  it  stands  alone  in  leadership  and  why  imitations  cannot  produce  its  satisfaction  to  users. 
The  Caloric  can  be  instaUed  quickly  in  old  or  new  houses.  It  bums  coal.  coke,  wood  or  gas. 
Clean  flfe-pr^rweKadri^lulIy  guaranteed.  If  you  dont  know  the  dealer,  our  free  book 
"^firess'telte  the  facts  about  pipeless  heating.    Get  it  and  study  the  que^ioa,  
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nSTSML 

AmttltnlwIhM  andgnuDd  Bmaatoaa 

where  not  needed .  U»«  correct  »moantir 

thpy  are  required.  Test  eoitat  home!"* 
SIMPLEXSOir  TESTER 

Aut.>m»ticmlly  registers  amoant  of 
iimrand  ^-lund  limestone  soils 
contain  unn  reouire  l'oBtflone*hatf 
cent  p<»r  Arid.  Low  in  pric*  Ga«r* 
anfeed  accurate.  Mon^-yback  If 
Jcoirpd. Literature    free.  AddreM 

ShnDtoxMfg.  Co..       Dcpt. 
2SS-BI,  Balttmor*.  Md. 


AT  HOME 


Liet  N Our  llitle   lanncd 


Uf  Us  Tan  Your  Hide 

and  make    them  into    Coats.  Robes.    Fur  . 
r,lov«»s   Mitts  and     Caps. 

Sylvania  Tanning  Co.,  Sylvania,  0. 


MILK 


«  *  «  «  V  ttftcf 

V/An  TIME 


In  these  dajm  of  high  prices  for  dairy  products, 
the  "poor  milker"  is  more  than  ever  a  liability. 
But  before  you  •ell  the  cow  that  is  not  pro- 
ducing well,  try  to  improve  her  condition.  Her 
milk  value  ia  much  greater  than  her  meat  value. 
Moat  poor  milkers  are  non-productive  because 
of  some  defect  of  health,  which  can  be  quickly 
remedied  by  intelligent  treatment. 
Kow-Kure  is  a  medicine  that  acts  quickly  on  the 
organs  of  digestion  and  milk  production. 
Its  widely  known  tonic  and  curative  quali- 
ties have  made  it  the  standard  cow  medi- 
cine for  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
treatment  of  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite  and 
Bunches. 

Give  Kow-Kure  a  trial:  it  will  do  for 
you  what  it  is  doing  for  thousands  of  others. 
Feed  dealers  and  druggists  ^ell  Kow-Kure; 
RISC  and  $1,10  packageo.  Send  for  free 
treatise,   "The  Home  Cow   Doctor." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 
LyndonTiIle,  Vt. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Good  Plowing 

is  necessary  for  good  crops,  and  good  plowing  is 
larKcly  dependent  on  the  plow  you  use. 

Moline  plows  have  long  been  famous  for  the 
good  quality  of  their  work.  In  nddition  they  have 
many  improvements  which  add  to  their  conven- 
ience, durability  and  light  draft.  No  matter  what 
your  plowing  requirements  or  the  type  of  your 
soil,  there  i»  a  Moline  plow  made  for  you. 


Moline  Janior  Sulky 

An  extremely  simple,  light  draft  plow  of 
splendid  working  qualities.  Pulls  as  easily  as  a 
walking  plow.  All  the  driver  has  to  do  is  guide 
the  horses.  Automatic  wheel  guide  is  controlled 
by  the  hitch,  and  the  plow  always  follows  the 
furrow.  Makes  a  square  turn  to  the  right  or  left. 
Equipped  with  Moline  guaranteed  chilled  tmses  oi 
•teel  bottoms. 


for  .pleasure.  Any  time  I'm  free  you 
can  talk  to  me — " 

"Not  till  somebody  gags  you, 
John,"  interposed   Elpaso  moodily. 

"Look  h«re,  Elpaso,"  demanded  Le- 
fever,  spurring  his  horse  smartly 
toward  the  Texan,  "are  you  looking 
for  a  fight  with  me  right  here  and 
now?" 

"Yes,  "here  and  now,"  declared  El- 
paso   fiercely. 

"Or,  there  and  then,"  interposed 
Kennedy,  ironically,  "some  time, 
somewhere,  or  no  time,  nowhere. 
Having  heard  all  of  which,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  times  from  you  two  fellows, 
let  us  have  peace.     You've  pulled  it 


rock  jutting  up  beside  the  road« 
studied  it  a  while  and,  looking  about, 
picked  up  a  number  of  Ampty  cart* 
ridge-shells,  examined  them,  and 
tossed  them  away.  Then  he  gtraight- 
ened  up  and  looked  searchingly  across 
the  Gap.  Only  the  great,  silent  face 
of  El  Capitan  confronted  him.  It 
told  no  tales. 

"If  this  was  Henry  de  Spain," 
muttered  Elpaso,  when  Lefever  re- 
joined his  companions,  "he  won't 
care  whether  you  join  him  now,  or  a.t 
ten  o'clock  or  never." 

"That  is  not  Henry,"  asserted  Le- 
fever with  his  usual  oheer.  "Not 
within  forty  rows  of  apple-trees.  Its 


so  often,  over  at  Sleepy  Cat,  they've  not  Henry's  gun,  not  Henn''s  heels, 

got  it  in  double-faced,   red-aoal    rec-  not    Henry's   hair,    and    thereby,    not 

ords.      Let's   get  started."  Henry's  head  that  was  hit  that  time. 

."Right  you  are,  Farrell,"  assented  But  it  was  to  a  finish — and  blamed 

Lefever,  "but — "  if    at    first    it    didn't    scare    me.      I 

"Second  verse,  John.     You're  boss  thought  it  might  be  Henry.  Hang  it, 

here;    what    are    we    going    to    do?  get    down    and    see    for    yourselves, 

That's  all   we  want  to  know."  boys." 

"Henry's  orders  were  to  wait  here        Elpaao     answered     his     Invitation 

till  ten  o'clock  this  morning.  There's  ^j^^jj  ^^  inquiry.  "Who  was  this  fel- 

been  firing  inside  twice  since  twelve  ^^^  fighting  with?" 
o'clock    last    night.      He    told    me    to 


Moline  Two-Way  Sulky 

An  excellent  plow  for  hillside  work  and  difficult 
|>1owinK.  Plows  deeper  and  is  lighter  in  draft 
than  the  ordinary  two-way  plow.  It  is  made  extra 
strong  and  is  easily  operated.  Pole  is  self  aligning. 
Eleam  has  3  to  6  inches  more  clearance  than  other 
plows  and  wheels  are  set  further  apart.  Bottom 
18  raised  by  pressing  a  foot  lever.  Seat  easily  and 
quickly  adjusted  so  that  operator  always  sits 
level.  Equipped  with  Moline  guaranteed  chilled 
bases. 


Moline  Best  Ever  Sulky  and  Gan^ 

An  easy  foot  lift  plow  made  in  1  or  2-bottom 
sizes.  Extremely  light  in  draft  because  the 
wheel  control  is  correct.  The  rear  wheel  is 
not  affected  by  any  motion  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
tongue  is  not  crowded  against  the  horses  by  the 
rear  wheel.  Docs  splendid  work  under  all  con- 
ditions. Equipped  with  either  Mohne  guaranteed 
chilled  bases  or  Moline  steel  bottoms. 


"That,  also,  is  a  question.  Certain- 
ly not  with  Henry  de  Spain,  because 
the  other  fellow,  I  think,  was  using 
soft-nosed  bullets.  No  white  man 
does  that,  much  less  de  Spain." 

"Unless  he  used  another  rifle," 
suggested    Kennedy. 

"Tell  me  how  they  could  get  his 
own  rifle  away  from  him  if  he  could 
fire  a  gun  at  all.  I  don't  put  Henry 
quite  as  high  with  a  rifle  as  with  a 
revolver — if  you  want  to  split  hairs 
— mind,  I  say,  if  you  want  to  split 
hairs.  But  no  man  that's  ever  seen 
him  handle  either  would  want  to  try 
to  take  any  kind  of  a  gun  from  him. 
Whoever  It  was,"  Lefever  got  up  Into 
his  saddle  again,  "threw  some  ounces 
of  lead  into  that  piece  of  rock  back 
there,  tho  I  don't  understand  how  any 
one  could  see  a  man  lying  behind  It. 

Any    W  fX^  f  WUUCtCi  W  W.O         iAAC         aA\,*t^ 

has  been  carried  down  the  road.  We'll 
try  Bassoon's  ranch-house  for  news, 
If  they  don't  open  on  us  with  rifles 
before  we  get   there." 

In    the    sunshine   a    man    in    shirt 


Moline  Power  Lift  Ganj 

Fits  any  size  of  tractor.  Power  lift  is  so  arranged 
that  bottom  can  be  raised  entirely  out  of  the 
ground  or  any  intermediate  distance  by  simply 
palling  a  cord — a  desirable  feature  in  difficuVt 
plowing.  Very  strongly  constructed  for  hard 
usage.  Thoroughly  turns  soil  and  covers  trash. 
Made  in  2,  3,  4  or  5-bottom  sizes.  Equipped  with 
either  Moline  gnaranteed  chilled  bases  or  Moline 
steel  bottoms. 

Your  Moline  deakr  will  be  gM  to  ihow  i/oo  thae 
ploici.  If  there  Is  no  Moline  dealer  Inuour  locality  urile 
UM  for  further  information.    Addrtu  DepL  40. 

Moline  Plow  Go. 

Moline,  Illinois 


ECON p  M  V 
INCUBATOR 


Opt  thii  compart,  liKbt,  b11-HmI 
ll.itrUar  %%m  he  mir**  of  your 
rhi.^k«.  Built  round  like  a  b*n't 
first;  ^nal  heat  alwar*.  Ocnt- 
pipt  only  2*1  iuctiptnf  iparp;  holda 
-1  f<inr>-  Li>wln  :>rir«'.  froiiomteaft 
lu  O|<«riktion.  Write  for  rstitiafVib 
0*li«ft  MbMHifa«turlf»c  Co^^ 
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pay  no  attention  to  that.  But  if  the 
whole  place  hadn't  been  under  water 
all  night,  I'd  have  gone  In,  anyway. 
This  last  time  It  was  two  high-pow- 
ered guns,  picking  at  long  range  and, 
if  I'm  any  judge  of  rifles  ^nd  the  men 
probably  behind  them,  some  one  must 
have  got  hurt.  Its  all  a  guess — but 
I'm  going  in  there,  peaceably  if  I 
can,  to  look  for  Henry  de  Spain;  if 
we  are  fired  on — we've  got  to  fight 
for  it.  And  if  there's  any  talking 
to  be  done — " 

"You  can  do  it,"  grunted  Elpaso. 

"Thank  you,  Frank.  And  I  will  do 
it.  I  need  not  say  that  Kennedy  will 
ride  ahead  with  me,  Elpaso  and 
WIckwire  with  Tommie  Meggeson." 

Leaving  Scott  in  the  trees,  the  lit- 
tle party  trotted  smartly  up  the  road, 
pickinK  their  way  thru  the  pools  and 
across  the  brawling  streams  that  tore 
over  the  trail  toward  Duke  Morgan's 
place.  The  condition  of  the  trail 
broke  their  formation  continually 
and    Lefever,    in    the    circumstances, 

was  not  sorry.     His  only  anxiety  was  . 

to    keep    Elpaso    from    riding    ahead   sleeves,  and  leaning  against  the  jamb 

far    enough    to    embroil    them    In    a 
quarrel  before  he  himself  should  come 

up. 

Half-way  to  Duke's  house  they 
found  a  small  bridge  had  gone  out.  It 
cut  oft  the  direct  road,  and,  at  El- 
paso's  suggestion,  they  crossed  over 
to  follow  the  ridge  up  the  valley. 
Swimming  their  horses  thru  the  back- 
water that  covered  the  depression 
to  the  south,  they  gainod  the  eleva- 
tion and  proceeded,  unmolested,  on 
their  way.  As  they  approached  Sas- 
soon's  place.  Elpaso.  riding  ahead, 
drew  up  his  horse  and  sat  a  moment 
studying  the  direction  of  the  ranch- 
house,  which  lay  under  the  brow  of 
a  hill  ahead. 

When  Lefever  rode  up  to  him,  he 
saw  the  story  that  Elpaso  was  read- 
ing in  the  roadway.  It  told  of  a  man 
shot  In  his  tracks  as  he  was  running 
toward  the  house — and,  In  the  Judg- 
ment'of  these  men,  fatally  shot — for, 
while  his  companions  spread  like  a 
fan  in  front  of  him.  Lefever  got  off 
his  horse  and.  bending  Intently  over 
the  sudden  page  torn  out  of  a  man's 
life.  reca.<3t  the  scene  that  had  taken 
place,  where  he  stood,  half  an  hour 
earlier.  Some  little  timd  Lefever 
spent  patiently  deciphering  the  story 
printed  in  the  rutted  road,  and 
marked  by  a  wide  crimson  splash  In 
the  middle  of  it.  He  rose  from  his 
study  at  length  and  followed  back 
the  trail  of  the  running  feet  that 
had  been  stricken  at  the  pool.  He 
in    front    of    a    fragment    of 


February  2,  I9i8.] 

•tood  la  the  open  doorway  ol  Sai. 
•on's  ehaiCk,  watching  the  invaden 
as  they  rode  around  the  hill  and  gin. 
gerly  approached.  Lefever  recognired 
Satt  Morgan.  He  flung  a  greeting  to 
him  from  the  saddle. 

Satt  answered  in  kind,  but  h« 
eyed  the  horsemen  with  reserve  when 
they  drew  up,  and  he  seemed  to  Le- 
fever altogether  lees  responsive  than 
usual.  John  sparred  with  him  for 
information,  and  Satterlee  gave  back 
words  withouit  any. 

"Can't  tell  us  anything  about  de 
Spain,  eh?"  echoed  Lefever  at  length 
"All  right,  Satt,  we'll  find  somebody 
that  can.  Is  there  a  bridge  over  to 
Duke's  on   this  trail?" 

Satt's  noee  wrinkled  into  his  nor- 
mal smile.  "There  is  a  bridge — " 
The  report  of  three  shots  fired  In  the 
distance,  seemingly  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Gap,  Interrupted  him.  He 
paused  in  his  utterance.  There  were 
no  further  shots,  and  he  resumed: 
"There  Is  a  bridge  that  way,  yes,  but 
it  was  washed  out  last  night.  They're 
blockaded.  Duke  and  G-ale  are  over 
there.  They're  pretty  sore  on  your 
man  de  Spain.  You'd  better  keep 
away  from  'em  this  morning  unless 
you're  looking  for  trouble." 

Lefever,  having  all  needed  infor- 
mation from  Scott's  signal,  raised  his 
hand  quickly.  "Not  at  all,"  he  ex- 
claimed, leaning  forward  to  em- 
phasize his  words  and  adding  the 
full  orbit  of  his  eye  to  his  sincerity 
of  manner.  "Not  at  all,  Satt.  This 
is  all  friendly,  all  friendly.  But,"  he 
coughed  slightly,  a"  if  in  apology, 
"if  Henry  shouldn't  lurn  up  all  right, 
we'll — ahem — be  back." 

None  of  his  companions  needed  to 
be  told  how  to  fe~t  prudently  away. 
At  a  nod  from  Lefever  Tommie  Meg- 
geson,  Elpaso,  and  WIckwire  wheeled 
their  horses,  rode  rapidly  back  to  the 
turn  near  the  hill  and,  facing  about. 
halted  with  their  rifles  across  their 
arms.  Lefever  and  Kennedy  follovvcu 
leisurely,  and  the  party  withdrew 
leaving  Satterlee,  unmoved,  in  the 
sunny  doorway.  Once  out  of  sight, 
Lefever  led  the  way  rapidly  down  the 
Gap  to  the  rendezvous. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CAMOUFLAGE 


stopped 


front 


TTNCLE  AMOS  SAYS:  "They  tell  me  that  that  new  word,  'camoflag'. 
means  deceivin' — pretendln'  something  that  ain't  so.  Mebhy  us  farmers 
hev  done  a  little  camoflaggln'  sometimes,  but  If  holdin'  out  an  empty  hat 
to  ketch  a  tricky  boss  is  a  sin,  what  about  the  empty  promises  of  politicians, 
bureau  heads  and  office  holders  who  promise  so  much  and  perform  so  little? 
T^s  farmers  hev  been  caught  that  way  In  the  past  more  than  we're  goln'  tn 
be  from  now  on." 


Get  a  water  system  "^  "y/W  "^    /  / 1 
that  docs  all  you  want     -^a."*^  c 
it  o  do.   Every  drop 
brought  from  spnngor  well  by  a  MU- 
waukee  System  is  fit  to  drink.  It  comes 
•'Direct  from  the  Well"  through  the 
pipes  —  no  stored  water. 

Save  your  time  by  equipping  your 
bouse,  baxa  and  yard  with  a 


WATtR 


irtAnK 

Have  a  modem  bath  room,  hot  wat- 
pr  and  all  the  other  home  conveniences 
a  water  system.gives.  It  also  reduces 
feeding  costs:  increases  the  outjvut  of 
millc  meat  and  eggs;  gives  you  a  better 
^rden.  Ifs  the  best  investment  you 
can  make,  because  it  worka  every  day 

***  The  ^AUMukee  Wc^er  System  is  simple 
and  as  thoroughly  reliable  as  any  other 
farm  machinery.  __. 

Send  for  our  BIG  FREE  book— PRI- 
VATE WATER  SYSTEMS— and  the 
Information  Blank,  which  enables  you 
to  learn  what  a  water  system  for  your 
place  will  cost.  C. 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 
869  Third  St.  Milweuk«»,  WU, 


THE 

PENN  ESTHER 

Range  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  "Pennsylvania 
Farmer"  satisfactorily. 


W  hnoe  catered  to  the  farm  trade  for^ 
25  yrar^  /4*k  your  dealer.  Sen  ' 
for  Boolflel  Free. ', 

MT.  PENN  STOVE  WORKS 

Reading,   Penna. 


SOME   BOOKS   WORTH   BEADING 


I  ttrm,  Guim  u4  Oickard  Tads 

Arwwer  the  fknnen'  bigr  cTieationa, 
Bow  can  I  irrow  cropa  wiUi  leaa 
tzpenae  T  How  can  I  asv?  tn  plajit. 
log  potmtoes  T  How  make  higib 
priced  seed  ro  farthest  7    The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

•oItcs  the  labor  problem  and  makea 
the  best   li!>o  of  hit;h   priced  seed. 
Means  $6  to  ISO  extra  prodt  per  acre. 
Evrry    se<<<1  picco   in    ita    |>lae« 
trd  only  one.    S.jvcs  1  to  2 
bu-'hels  seed  per  acre.  Ur ' 
form    depth;    evon 
•rnrinff.    Wo  ri«ko 
•  full  lino  of  piit.ito 
m.-ichinerv.        S<'nd      \, 
for  booklet    today. 

No  Misses 

No  Doublea  

BatenanM'rgCe.,Box  76B,GrcaIock,N.J. 
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WERTttAH 

PAYS 

HtGHEST 
PRICES 

roP» 

EMPTY 

BAGS 


CASH  FOR  ^ 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  pay  hitrhert  prices  and 
also  f reiartat  chargea.  Be  aure 
to  Bret  our  price*  belore  dia- 
poeine  of  your  bags.  They're 
worth  money  to  yop  and  wjTI 
pay  yoo  best  cash  pnce  for  tbsm 
as  soon  as  receJ»ed  and  aMoetad. 
Write  as  at  once  stating  now 
-"°"''  yoa  haTC. 

WERTHAN  BAQ  COMPANY 
62DockStr«at    (i*   St.  Louis. 
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WICU    MENO    IT 


I  wonder  if  many  farm  folks  are 
not  like  myself  sometimes  and  be- 
come much  perplexed  in  the  selection 
of  the  boolw  which  occupy  their  limit- 
ed time  for  reading.  With  the  thought 
of  aiding  such  to  make  a  wise  selec- 
tion, I  am  writing  this  article.  I 
write  from  the  standpoint  of  a  busy 
farmer  who  finds  time  to  read  many 
books. 

The  literature  of  the  farm  ought 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  farm,  and  a  bond  of  sympathy 
should  exist  between  the  author  and 
the  reader,  and  at  the  same  time 
bring  to  the  reader  a  broader  vision 
and  a  greater  faith. 

I  have  always  found  it  best  to  go 
into  a  book  by  the  front  door.  The 
book  is  thus  more  generous  and  you 
are  quite  likely  to  flntl  the  occupants 
more  agreeable.  Entering  in  any 
other  way  has  a  suggestion  of  burg- 
lary. The  reading  of  the  title  page, 
preface  and  tables  of  contents  con- 
veys a  general  idea  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  book  and  prepares 
for  a  better  understanding  of  it. 

As  to  farmers'  reading.  I  often  pity 
the  poor  soul  who  has  only  his  docu- 
ments, yet  Is  flet  in  the  egotistical 
belief  that  the  documents  constitute 
the  Mim  total  of  human  wisdom. 
Happy  that  man  whose  aim  is 
strengthened  and  trained  to  efficient 
constructive  labor,  and  whose  mind 
h  master  to  intelligently  guide  thai 
arm,  and  whose  soul  is  trained  to 
the  music  and  rythm  and  infinite 
power  of  the  Cosmos. 

What  is  perhaps  tho  greatest  story 
of  American  farm  life  ever  published 
is  "A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border"  by 
Hamlan  Garland.  It  is  a  plain  story 
of  that  stoical,  heroic  age  following 
the  Civil  War  which  will  find  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  the  hearts  of  every 
one  who  has  passed  thni  the  hard- 
ships of  farm  life  during  that  period. 
This  new  volume  by  a  gifted  author 
forms  a  true  and  timely  chapter  in 
the  history  of  American  agriculture. 
It  is  worthy  of  a  careful  reading  by 
every  student  of  American  farm  life. 
Eight  years  ago  the  reading  public 
was  offered  a  very  unusual  blograph- 
ic?.l  and  historical  story.  "Nathan 
Pnike"  by  Mary  Watts.  This  is  a 
volume  of  pioneer  days  in  Ohio  of 
exceptional  merit  and  real  worth.  Yet 
It  has  never  attained  a  great  popu- 
larity. The  Holy  Earth,  by  L.  H. 
Bailey,  has  already  become  a  classic, 
and  after  reading  this  little  volume 
five  times.  I  consider  it  the  most  valu- 
able single  contribution  of  the  cen- 
tury, to  the  agricultural  literature 
of  America.  It  is  a  book  with  a  vis- 
ion and  presents  a  view  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  farmer  to  the  earth 
and  its  Creator  which  is  soul-expand- 
ing In  its  scope.  Those  who  are  seek- 
ing food  for  an  expanding  soul  will 
go  back  to  that  remarkable  volue 
"In  Tune  with  th-  Infinite"  by  Ralph 
Waldo  Trine  and  follow  his  as  he 
leads  away  from  dogma  and  creed 
thru  The  Life  Books,  to  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth. 

In  the  stress  of  a  great  world 
crisis.  I  have  found  it  worth  while 
to  dig  up  and  re-read  several  times 
"The  Simple  Life",  by  Chan  Wagner 
At  another  time  I  will  recommend 
something  really  worth  while  for  the 
younger  readers.  In  the  meantime.  I 
hope  they  may  all  read  The  Song  of 
the  Cardinal,  by  Gene  Stratton  Port- 
er. This  splendid  volume  may  now 
be  had  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
When  you  have  read  It,  write  and  tell 
me  your  impressions  of  the  etory. — 
J.  T.  Campbell. 


Crow  Big  Crops  by  Using  BRADLEY'S  FER- 
TILIZERS—The  World's   Best   by  Every  Test 


This  is  the  Year 

You  Will  Need 

the  Best  Fertilizer 

Farm  crops  are  sure  to  bring  good  prices  this  year,  but 
you  should  make  every  dollar  go  as  far  as  possible. 

BRADLEY'S  FERTILIZERS 

made  for  different  crops  and  soils,  will  help  to  reduce 
your  production  costs  per  acre.  They  economize  labor. 
They  produce  results.  They  have  proved  to  be  un- 
equaled  foi  producing  large  crops  for  half  a  century. 

If  you  would  like  information  or  advire  abou*:  the  needs 
of  your  soil  or  crops,  write  our  Agricultural  Service 
Bureau,  conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler.  92  State  bt.'-eet, 
Boston  (for  many  years  Director  ol  the  R.  i  Experiment 
Station),  whose  crop  bulletins,  services  and  advict?  are 
free  to  all  farmers. 

Ou'in^  to  the  Railroad  congestion,  or  ier  your  Ferti- 
lizers early,  to  allow/or  inevitable  delays  in  shipments 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
92  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON,  or  2  RECTOR  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Bruch  Office*:  PHILADELPHIA.  lALTIMORE.  lUFFALO,  DETROIT.  CLEVEUHD.  CIHCIHHATI 


BUGGV 
BOOK 

I  Send  me  your  lutme 
I  address  nnd  I  will  send  yoa  vaj 

B«>^«»r>iT    On^nlnrr       aVmwinnr    fwr»9 

IBOdlfterent  style*  of  my  famoas 
Split  Hickory  buirtncs.  Buy  yoor 
buKies  direct  from  my  factory  and 

Save  $25  to  %A0 


I  ^  ve  yoa  a  2-year  Koarsntfla 
■ad  •  M-daji  fr««  road  taat. 
Orer  260.000  utiaecd  owa«n 
of  ••m  NIelMnr  banrie*  iq 
tbe  United  Sutoa  Send  and 
m»t   free    buCCT    book    t«<«». 

nw  OMio  cAHiHAaciipa. 

e&.MatlM41 


Ohio 


Is  Your  Truss  a  Torture? 

Are  you  suffering  from  rupture  witho-nt 
any  hope  of  relief?  Get  the  Brook*  Rup- 
ture Appliance  on  free  trial  and  know 
the  comfort*  of  a  sound  man. 

The  automatic  air  cushion  clin^ 
closely  without  slipping  or  chafinfe. 
Guaranteed  to  comfortably  retain 
the  hernia.    Draws  and  binds 
together  the  parted  lissuennd 

them  firmly. 

As  specialists  of  30  years 
experience  we  have  porfccted  -  _    .      ,     _       , 

a  comfortable,  sure  relief  from  hernia  in  the  Brook* 
Rupture  Appliance.  Endorsed  by  thousands  of  phy- 
sicians. Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it* 
worth.  Made  to  your  measure. 
Durable— cheap. 
Write  today  for  measure  blanks. 
BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 
430SUte  St.  Marahall,  Mich. 


<K40  00  f^R  COATS 

^^\M»\M\J        MEN'S     AND     LADIES' 

AT    FIRST    COST—  (MO    £\t\ 

FACTORY_PRICE,  «pl^.UU 


COMPLETE     -    -     - 


iimall    catch,  latest    styles. 


You  furnish  raw  l>ccf 
or  horse  hide.  I'w  plen- 
ty   of     salt.     Ship   by 

freiRhl  or  express.   Re 

turns  in  40  da.vs. 

More  Cold  Win- 
ters Coming 
ROBES.  Hugs. 
M  ittens,  Vost.'?,  Caps. 
We  make  LADIES* 
FU  R  S  f  ro  ni  your 
Send    for  catalogue   and 


shipping  tags    toda.v."  Ail    work    guaranteed. 

W.  W.  WEAVER,  SkSL?iV;*» 


FARMERS 

PROTECT   those  dependent  on 
you  in  ca.«e  of  your  sudden  death 

By  Securing 

a  Poliry  of  the  only  Old  Line  Legal 

Reserve  Life  ln<urance  Co.,  endor-ed 

by   the    Tenn-sylvania   State  Grange. 

Write  for  rates  today.  Agents  wanted. 

Fanners  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  G>. 
H«me   Office,       Sjmcuse,  N.Y. 


n\> 


New  KEROSENE  LIGHT  CDCC  x^^ 

BEATS    ELECTRIC   or    GASOLINE  I     llfcHla    N^i 


Here'*    your   opportunity    to   gM    tbe    woodarfnl    new    M  !••■    K*ro*en« 

Mantle  light  rm  Write  quick  for  particulara.  Thi«  great  free  offer  wi^l 
be  withdrawn  as  toon  as  aome  dUtributor  ■tmrts  work  in  your  nenrtibor- 
hood.  You  only  need  ihow  the  Aladdin  to  a  few  friends  and  neighborn: 
they  will  want  one.  We  give  you  »•«»  kw»  tor  thi*  help.  Take*  very 
little  time,   do  investment.    Co*t»   nothing   to  try  the  aUSSM   10  oighta. 

Bums  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 


eomn  >n  kcrisene  Jco»l  oil),  no  odor,  unoke  or  noise,  simple,  no  pamptng  up, 
no  preasurt;.  w.m  t  ex,  lode.  Te»ta  by  U.  S.  Government  and  thwty-fivT 
leading  nniversitle*  ahow  tho  Aladdin  give*  l»r«  «■*•  ••  mm*  l«kt  as  btit 
round  wick  flame  lampe.  W—  UM  Mai*)  at  Panama  Lapod^.  i>};er  thn-e 
millioa  people  already  enjoying  thia  powerful,  white,  steady  AACIITC 
light.  ■ear«*t  to  •onllght.  GuarantewJ.  And  tWnk  of  >t-yoo  "■"'X 
efn  get  it  wMkMil  Mta  mt  *  mM  KW  cb-.Tgaa  prep^  lak  Ml AyTCfl 
for  oar  llHlay  PVae  T«al  Offer  and  \tmm  how  to  get  aaa  trwm.  «>na  ■  fca» 
MAKTLK  LAMP  eOMPAHV,     4X0   Aladdin  •uMjnfcWfW  TOBJl 

L— — tnii.ii    I  ;0— lOB)  M— «»»Laigj4<ga»l»J>ag>gd^_^_^^ 


^'^K&niJeiliilNetivj&oiRi' 

.BookJ 


'ence  i>aYgs 

Grt  rock  l>ottom  diroe*  fT«m  faetwrvprle^v- p  = 

21r  ivT  rixl  ui» — on  lirowns  IM)l  \\l  A.  i. ,  KIj- 
V  AN  IZi:i>  sllf?  !-t.iy,fcnto.  «)mlii.-its  iillolhtTB. 
FACTORY  PRICES,  FREIGHT  PREPAID 
Brown  fonr*  l-"  mndo  of  niuilc  Opon  Heartll 
>Virc  —  DOUlU  i;  C.ALV.\NIZKn.    Free- 
niH)k    Bhows    l.">0  styles.      Alao    C.at«9 
and    Barb    Wire.        Our    prlcoa  savo 
you  2.5  «  to  40  «  .  Write  today  for  money 
aavlng  Fre«  Book  and  sample  to  text. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIKE  CO., 
OEPT.    yy    •        CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
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Per  Rod  Uc 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


February  2,  itij 


February  2 
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Pennsptvania  Farmer 
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RUNNING* 
WATER  F0| 
/2<ADAY 


lin't    it   worth 

1-2  cent  per  day 

to  have  running 

water  in  your 

home  and  barn — 

To  have  pure 

fresh  water  anywhere 

anytime  at  the  mere  turning  of  faucet  > 

A   Neptune 
Water  Supply  System 

will  Rive  you  water  for  every  purpose,  and 
enable  you  to  have  a  modern  bath  room, 
kitctien,  laundry,  etc.  It  i 
will  give  you  efficient  | 
fire  protection  and  reduce  I 
your  fire  risk.  Can  be  fur-  I 
nighed  for  hand  power.  I 
electricity  or  gasoline  en- 1 
Rlne  power.  To  pump  I 
from  shallow  deep  or  ar- 1 
teslan  well.  Write  today  I 
Dept.  42. 

VlumhintL  &  HeatingI 

Supplies  I 

DISPLAY  ROOMS 

44  to  50  N.  5th  Street  I 

506  Arch  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


mrrr  A-nVT-DlTTA   UPftT^nn?  qujUity.     There  U  qnite  *  8pri«kH«»  •!  new     try.     Applee  are  plenty  and  weaker.     p,t,^ 

PHILADELPHIA  PKUBUl/J!.  cabbage    from    Florida    now    arrivinR   on    the     market    steady    for   choice.      Trade    m   »,,^ 


Money-Making  Farm  $4800 
8  Cows,  Pr.  Horses  and 

Driving  horse,  plow,  harrow,  cultivator,  mower.  raXc. 
wagons,  bussy.  sled.  slelRhs.  manure  spreader,  cn- 
ailage  cutter,  gasoline  engine,  complete  new  grain 
ihreshlng  outot.  small  tools,  harnesses  and  some  hay 
and  potatoes  Included  by  retiring  owner  who  has 
made  himself  well  off  here.  18.5  acres  with  60  In  pro- 
ductive tillage,  black  soil,  SO-cow.  wire-fenced,  eprlng- 
watered  pasture:  estimated  2.000  cords  hardwood;  300 
sugar  maples:  100  apple  trees:  good  8-room  house;  lt>- 
cow  barn,  silo;  $4H0O  takes  everything,  part  down. 
Details  page  6  Strouts  Catalogue,  copy  free.  E.  A. 
8TROUT  F.\RM  AGENCY,  Sept.  1765.  Land  Title 
Bldg..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Your  chance  Is  In  Canada.  Hlch  lands  .ind  business 
opportunities  offer  you  Independence.  Farm  lands  «i  i 
to  $:iO  an  acre;  Irrigated  lands  ja.'V  to  $50.  1  wenty 
years  to  pay;  $2,000  loan  In  Improvements,  or  ready- 
made  farms.  Loan  of  livestock.  Taxes  average  under 
twenty  cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  Improvements,  per- 
gonal property  or  livestock.  Good  markets,  churches. 
BChooLs.  roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate  — crops 
and  livestock  prove  It.  Special  homcseekers'  fare  cex- 
tlOcutes.  Write  for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron, 
General  Superintendent  Land  Branch,  Canadian  raci- 
nc  Railway,  5:^3  Ninth  Avenue,  Calgary.  Alberta. 

1 


Our  Best  Offer 

We  will  renew  your  subscription  for  five 
years  for  only  $2.25.  It  will  pay  you  to  re- 
oew  DOW  as  you  will  secure  full  credit  for  the 
entire  time  ordered  regardless  of  any  future 
advance  in  subscription  price. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261-63  S.  3rd.  St^    Phila„Pa. 


Philadelphia,   Pa.,  Jan.  28.    1918. 
The  heavy  snow  storm  which  visited  Phila- 
delphia   on    Monday    had    its    effects    on    the 
movement    of    all    kinds    of    fruits    and    vege- 
tables   this    week,    and    it    was    several    days 
before     conditions    righted     themselves.     Dur- 
ing  the    progress   of   i  lie    storm   there    was    no 
movement     in     potato*  i     from     t'le     delivery 
yards    whatever,    and    ili'.'    day    fo'lowinj}    the 
storm    the    hauling    conditions    were    so    very 
bad     that     the     movement     was    of     necessity 
very    light.       As    a    result    there     are     ample 
supplies  of  potatoes   on   hand   to   meet   all   re- 
quinments,     and     nlUio     prices     are     showing 
very    little    if    aii.v    change    over    last    week  s 
quotations,   tlifieis   an   easy  tone  to  the  mar- 
ket.     With   the   high    demurrage   rates   on   un- 
loaded    ears,     now     in     effect,     receivers     are 
compelled  to  move  their  holdings  more  quick- 
ly      Pennsylvania    jwtatoes    are    selling    gen- 
erally   at    $2.40    to    $2.65    per    cwt.    for    fair 
to  choice   stock   with   extra   fancy   well  graded 
and  selected  at  $2.75  to  $3.     New  York  state 
potatoes  are  in  light  supply  and  selling  mostly 
at  $2  25  to   $2.50   per   cwt.,   with  fancy   stock 
in     100-lh.    sacks     bringing    $2.60     to    $2.65. 
Only   a   comparat.ve   few   are   being  hauled   in 
by    nearby    farmers    and    these    are    drawing 
around   80   to  90   cents   per    % -bushel    basket. 
The  heavy   storm   has   caused   a   reaction    in 
the   sweet   potato   market,    and   after  a   rather 
dull    period    which    was    in    evidence    all    last 
week,    sweet    potatoes    are    again   active,    with 
best    New    ,Tersey    stock    selling    at    $1.25    to 
$1.35     per    hamper    and    mediums     at     $1    to 
$1  15.      There   have  been   but   very    few   fresh 
arrivals    of    Delaware    and    Maryland    sweets, 
and  these  are  selling  all   the  way   from   $1   to 
$1.90  per  hamper  as  to  quality. 
Vegetables 
The    supplies  of   dried    beans   are    compara- 
tively   light,    but    the    demand    is    not    overly 
active    and    prices    are    a    shade    <>asier    than 
last   week.      Choice   hand-picked  Marrows   are 
now  selling  at  $15.50  to  $15.75  per  cwt.,  with 
pea    and    medium    at    $13.25    to    $13.50.    and 
red  kidneys   at   $14.     The  severe  snow  storm 
handicapped    the    movement    of    all    southern 
«tock  as  well  as   from   the   North,    and   there 
have  been  no  fresh  arrivals  of  Florida  beans, 
egg    plants    or    peppers   on    the    market    for 
several   davs,   but   supplies  carried   over   from 
former  arrivals  of  the«e  commodities  are  sell- 
ing   at   practically    the    same    prices    as    those 
quoted     in     these     columns     last     week,     viz : 
Beans.   $6  to  $8  per  hamper;   egg  plants,   $4 
to   $5    per   crate    and    peppers    $6   to    $8    per 
crate.      New    beets    from   Florida   are    in   light 
Kupplv     and     bringing     good     prices     ranging 
from    $2.50    to    $3    i)er   l)Ox.      Root    stocks   of 
all  kinds  from  nearby  Pennsylvania  and  New 
.Terser    jvointR    are    in    very    light    supply,    the 
storm'  having   shut   off   all    fresh  suppliers,    and 
as    a    result    the    market     is    very     firm    and 
active    on    all    such.      Old    winter    beets    have 
been   finding  a   ready   market    at    $3   to   $3.50 
per    barrel,    with    carrots    at    $2.75    to    $3.25 
per    barrel,    while    parsnips    are    very    scarce 
and    selling    generally    at     $3.50     to     $4     per 
barrel,  with  now  and  then  an  occasional  fancy 
lot    bringing    up    to    $4.25.       Brussel    sprouts 
after  having  been  on   the   decline   for  several 
davs  have  again   taken  a  turn   for   the   better, 
and  under   light    supplies   the   market    is   firm 
at  20  to  23    cents   per  quart. 

...  «:  —      -r     -14       ».,UV...-n      -.-n     v..  ..n!n,»      #*tllY' 

equal    to    all    requirements     and    the    market 

is   ruling   about   steady  on   fancy    small    heads 

at   $47  to  $52   per  ton.   with   large  heads   and 

I  frosted   stock    selling   from    $40   to    $45    as    to 


^dbbagxp    .• — ,,  ...  ,,         .   . 

market  and  when  of  fancy  quality  is  selling  tables,  lair 
at  $2  to  $2.25  per  hamper.  There  was. 
however,  some  very  poor  quality  here  and 
this  .sold  as  low  as  $1.25  per  hamper.  Cu- 
cumbers continue  very  scarce  with  hot- 
house .stock  being  the  only  ones  here.  These 
are     selling     promptly     at     $1     to     $1.50     per 


Butter. — Creamery,  extras,  (92  «fOM  1 
per  pound,  SlVfcc;  higher  score.  52Ca52^(ll 
thirds  to  firsts.  41  (a  51c;  state  dairy,  4j^| 
51c;    ladles,    37@40c.  ' 

EkK' — Fresh  gathered  extras,  66c;  extr,! 
firsts,     64',^c;     nearby    white^    flne_  to    f»B[j| 


dizen.  No   improvement   is   noticed   in  the  eel-      eeWOSc;  ordinary  to  good,   63@68c;   hrowiij 
erv   market   which   is  over-supplied   with   poor      «6f(jf.7c 


New  York  .state  stock,  much  of  which  has 
been  more  or  less  frozen.  The  best  is  selling 
at  $3.50  per  crate  with  poor  as  low  as  $1 
per  crate.  The  oversupply  and  poor  quality 
of  the  New  York  state  stock  is  having  a 
bad  effect  on  the  better  quality  of  Pennsyl- 
vania stock  which  is  arriving  and  as  a 
result  has  to  be  sold  at  lower  prices  which 
are  now  ranging  from  10  to  15  cents  per 
bunch.  Horse  radish  continues  in  light  sup- 
ply and  ruling  firm  and  active  at  $6  to  $8.50 
per  barrel.  There  has  been  no  Norfolk  spin- 
ach or  Kale  on  the  market  for  the  past 
several  days.  Some  spinach  arrived  on  the 
market  from  the  state  of  Washington  and 
this  found  a  ready  market  at  $3  50  per 
bushel   box. 

The   market    has    been    abundantly    supplied 


Dressed  Poultry. — Philadelphia  and  Loj.1 
Island  l)roilers,  fancy,  45(ai50c;  old  roosv) 
ers.  22(ri23c;  squabs,  $2.75(3)7.25  per  (loie^] 
Spring  ducke,  per  lb..  22(0- 28c;  turkjj.l 
fresh    killed.    38c;    capons,    35(ffi42c    lb. 

Vegetables     and    Greens. — Beets,     per    log] 
bunches.   $2®4.     Onions,   per  100-lb.   bag,}; 
frf  3.      Potatoes.   Jersey,    $2.75(ff3.33   per  looj 
lbs:   state  and  western,   $2.75(5?  3  per  100  IbiJ 
Carrots,   $2  fa  3.50   per  barrel.  I 

Apples. — Mcintosh.  i«4(ff6.50;  York  In,.] 
perial,  $3.75(^4.75;  Twenty  Ounce.  %i;,l 
5.25;   King.  $4f<T5.50;   Baldwin,   $ 3. 5 Off 5.23. | 

LANOASTEB   PaODUOB 


Lancaster,   Pa..    Jan.    28,    1918. 
The  egg  market  today   was  so  well   stocVejl 


for  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  with  Florida     that  it  brought  memories  of  Summer    Etm 


Raise  More 

The  Allies  Need  More  Food  For 
Their  Great  Armies^You  Can  Help 

One  Way  to  Help  is  by  Moving  to 
Winterleas  California,  where  Large 
Crops    are     Grown    All    the    Year 


If  you  are  tilling  WORN-OUT 
LAND,  where  Winter  snows  you  in 
five  months  out  of  twelve — 

If  you  are  Winter-feedins  livestock 
with  products  of  acres  that  might 
have  produced  FOODSTUFFS  FOR 
OUR  SOLDIERS— 

If  your  poultry  and  your  cows  are 
EATING    THEIR    HEADS   OFF— 

Then  resolve  now  to  take  the  step 
that  will  put  you  where  the  SEASONS 
ARE  JUST  RIGHT. 

Get  yourself  a  farm  in  SUNNY 
CALIFORNIA,  where  every  month 
is  a  growing  month. 

In  California  livestock  forages  out- 
doors all  the  year. 

In  CaUfomia  fruit«r'  vegetables, 
grains  and  other  products,  yield  a  full 
return  for  your  hard  work,  with  a 
minimum  of  labor. 

California  gives  you  sunshine  and 
warmth  and  rain  and  soil  adapted  to 
your  needs. 


California  affords  you  abundant 
markets  and  ample  transportation,  so 
you  can  get  good  prices  from  the  great 
consuming  centers. 

A  REASONABLE  INITIAL  IN- 
VESTMENT will  get  you  sUrted 
on  a  fine  and  big  productive  farm, 
among  prosperous  neighbors.  After- 
wards it  is  up  to  you  to 'make  good. 
I  know  of  numerous  chances  to  buy 
farm  land  on  very  easy  terms. 

It  is  a  PATRIOTIC  DUTY  you 
owe  your  country  and  your  country- 
men, your  fighters  on  land  and  sea. 
and  your  city  people  who  are  doing 
the  necessary  work  of  our  great  in- 
dustries, to  get  out  where  you  can 
better  help  to  meet  the  present  emer- 
gency of  inadequate  food  supplies  all 
over  the  world. 

To  till  most  efficiently  you  must 
till  where  returns  are  SUREST  AND 
LARGEST.  California  is  the  land 
of  sure  and  big  returns. 

Write  to-day  for  our  folders  de- 
scribing San  Joaquin  Valley.  Cali- 
fornia. And  (isk  auiy  question*  you 
please:  «vill  promptly  answer.  The 
Santa  Fe  Railw^  has  no  land  of  its 
own  to  sell  in  California.  Our  sole 
interest  is  to  settle  men  like  you  along 
our  line  in  that  rich  region. 


C.  L.  StagtMu,  MiulHal  Commhiiamn 
Akhlmtn.  Topeka  &  SanI*  Fa  Rg. 
it 64  /tof/Wos  Exchtngt,     CA/mm 


lettuce    and    this    commodity    has    been    ruling 
very    weak    and    low.      Most    sales    have    been 
ranging    from    75   cents   to   $1.25    per   hamper 
with   occasional    extra    fancy    lot    bringing   up 
to  $1.50.   and   some  very   poor  stock  has  been 
sold   to    pay    freight   charges.      .\t   the   present 
writing    the    market    is    very    weak,    and    few 
sales    are    being    made    over    $1    per    hamper. 
Fancy     Pennsylvania     hot-house     mushrooms 
have    been    in "  light    supply    and    ruling    very 
firm   and  active  at  50  to   60   cents   per  pound. 
.\fter   a    slight    spurt   last    week,    onions    have 
eased  off.    and   with   supplies   fully   ample   for 
all  demands  the  market  has  weakened,   and  at 
this    time    best    stock    is    being    sold   at    $2.65 
per   cwt.,    with   some    poor   at    $2.25    to    $2.50 
per    cwt.       Some    white    onions    in    Cummer 
crates  are  bringing  $1.50  to  $1.75.     The  mar- 
ket   is   bare  of  fancy  peas   and  when  any   are 
here    are    commanding    extreme    prices,    some 
Floridas    in    bushel    hami>ers    having    sold    up 
to  $8.50.     Parsley  is  in  a  little  more  plentiful 
supply   and  the  market  has   eased  off  a   little. 
Cuil?y    parsley    is    now   selling    at    $8    to    $10 
per  barrel,  while  plain  parsley  sold  at  $5  to 
$6.     Shallots  have  taken  another  advance  and 
are    now    selling   at    $5.50    to    $6    per    barrel. 
Squash    continues    in    extremely    light    supply 
and    when    here    is    bringing    extreme    prices, 
ranging  up  to  $4.50  per  box.     Rutabagas  are 
in   light   supply  and   continue   firm   and   active 
when    of    small    and    medium    size,    at    $2    to 
$2.2.=>    per    cwt.,    but    there    have    been    some 
very    l.Trge    sized    ones    thrown    on    the    mar- 
kef   and  these   are  moving  slowly   .it   $1,50  to 
$1.75    per    cwt.      The    extreme   weather   had    a 
b.-id    effect    on    the    tomato    market    which    is 
fully     50     cents     per    crate     lower    than    last 
weeic.      Fancy    144's  are  now  selling  at   $2.50 
to  $4  per  crate  as  to  quality  and  choice  ISO's 


farmer  had  them,  and  as  a  result  the  prj. 
vailing  rate  dropped  from  60  to  55  cesti 
per  dozen.  The  supply  was  too  large  for  th, 
demand  and  there  were  many  eggs  unsold  « 
the  close  of  business.  Butter  was  mon 
abundant  and  brought  55  cents  a  pound,  th.' 
lowest    price    in    three    months. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Creamery  butter.  55t; 
country  butter,  55c;  fresh  eggs.  55c;  ««,. 
age    eggs,    48c. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits.  —  Parsnips,  5e 
box:  spinach.  20c  per  %  pk ;  turnips,  18, 
Vi  pk;  potatoes,  12(S20c  %  pk ;  do,  tlij 
^1.40  bu;  sweet  potatoes.  30c  "i^  pk:  cab- 
bage, 5(5?  10c;  cauliflower,  15(ff2dc  heid; 
lettuce.  5(5?  12c  head;  lima  beans.  IHc  pint; 
tomatoes,    20c    box;    apples,    20@30c    H  pk 

Poultry. — Dressed  old  chickens,  $1.25(» 
1.75;  young  dressed  chickens,  fl(ffl.23; 
live  chickens,  $1.75(5?  2  per  pair;  old  litt 
chickens.    35c    lb. 

Grain    Market. — Milling    wheat.    $2:    dimp 
wheat.     $1.80;     new    ear     corn,     fl.50;    Ty». 
$1.65;    oats,    65c;    No.    1    timothy    hay, 
clover     hay,     $18;     wheat     straw,     $12 
straw,    $10. 

YOBK    PRODUCE    MARKET 


125; 
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York,    Pa.    Jan.    28.    1918. 

With    the    exception    of    butter    and    eK«.| 

prices   are   unchanged.     These   two   commodil 

tie«     are     very     weak,     the     demand    6howiii{| 

very     light.       ,\ltho     milk     has     advanced   ill 

price,    butter   is   likely    to   drop    back    towardil 

the  old   price  of  last  winter,      ''e  spent  g«B>l 

time     in    the    Harrisburg     markets    tlie    piitl 

week   and   find   that   produce   is   from    j  to  25 

percent    higher    this    winter    in    the    Capit«;f 

City  than   in  our  own.      We   also   have  to  Mil 

^  ,,      .  -  -  ^  ..  that     we    saw     the    very     p-^rest     quality  of 

at    $2    to    $3.      Hot-house    tomatoes    continue      .p-^ipg   ,},at   we   have   ever  seen   from   a  cofli 


scarce  and  firm  at  25  to  35  cents  per  pound. 
Watercress  is  a  little  more  plentiful  than 
last  week  and  some  of  it  is  rather  poor  in 
quality.  Be^t  is  selling  at  $4  per  hundred 
bunches,  with  poor  at  $2  to  $2.50. 
Pmlts 
There   is   very   little  change   to   note   in    the 

.1...      n...«.1./.«  XX^Mlrt      w.^..,^^r.*■      «,•*»      v\C\i      liPftW 

.t|J^lt  l.lUt.AVk.  ,,„..i  ..^^.j.-         a.. ..         -  , 

they  hnve  been  fairly  liberal,  and  fancy  fruit 
has  been  in  active  demand.  Considerable  of 
the  offerings  have  been  showing  frost  and 
these   h.Tve  been   sold   accordingly.      Sales   are 


try    district.      Apples   of    the    common    gradfil 
are    more    than    100    percent    higher    than  in 
the    York    markets.      This    is   a    pretty   stroni 
statement   but   I  went  over  the   question  vrj  | 
carefully   and  am  certain  it  is  not  too  stron; 
Kpgs. — 56f(i58c    per   dozen. 
Butter. — Country,    5O0i54c    lb;    sep.iraUi: 
52i57.>5c    lb.      Miik,    10c    (iu«Ft. 

Poultry. — Hens.     20c     lb;     dressed.     60c@  | 
$1.25    each.  ^    , 

Vegetables. — Potatoes.  12(ai6c  Vi  pk;  fill 
.      ^     sold;     80c(ff$1.10    bu:     lettuce,     5@^15c  U; 
being    made   according  to  quality  upon    about      cahh*ge    4@12c  hd ;   beets.   5c  bch ;   radisliM, 
the     following     range     of     values:     Baldwins.      ^^-^   ^p^.   onions,    12(5?  15c  bx;   25a    %  pi; 


$3.-50  to  $5.50:  Ben  Davis.  $3  to  $4.25; 
Oanos,  $3  to  $4.50;  Greenings,  $3.50  to 
$6  25;  Kings,  $4  to  $6;  Hubbardstons.  $3.50 
to  $5;  Northern  Spys,  $3.50  to  $5.50;  Stay- 
n  n  Winesap.  $4  to  $6.25:  York  Imperials, 
$3.50  to  $5.50;  Winesaps,  $3.50  to  $6;  Rome 
Beauty,  $5  to  $6.  Box  apples  seem  to  be 
better,  probably  on  account  of  the  better 
quality  of  the  "fruit,  as  aH  the  frosted  ac- 
cumulations have  been  cleaned  up.  Rome 
Beantv  are  selling  at  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Spitz. 
$1.75  to  $2.40;  .Tonathans,  $1.75  to  $'>25; 
Delicious,  $2  to  $2.75;  Pearmain,  $1.7.j  to 
$2.25    and    N\  .nesaps,    $1.75    to    $2.25. 

The  demand  for  the  few  remaining  pears 
that  are  being  offered  is  very  limited,  and 
sales  are  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $2  50  per 
barrel,  as  to  quality.  The  few  remaining 
stocks  of  cranberries  left  in  the  market  are 
!  held  very  firm  at  $16  to  $17.50  per  barrel. 
There  are  but  very  few  strawberries  arriving 
on  the  market  and  they  are  meeting  an  in- 
different demand  at  60  to  70  cents  per  quart. 
Poultry 
Since  our  last  report  the  supplies  of  nearly 
all  kinds  of  dressed  poultry  have  been  very 
light  and  the  market  is  ruling  strone  and 
higher.  Very  few  fancy  turkeys  have  heen 
on  the  m.irket  and  sales  are  beine  made 
quickly  at  35  to  38  cents,  and  occnsionally 
40  cents  for  some  extra  fancy.  Fowls  are 
selling  quickly  at  30  to  32  cents  per  pound 
for  the  large  heavy  fat  sizes,  with  smaller 
movinc  freely  at  27  In  20  cents.  F.incv. 
soft-mc.ited  ro.Tsting  chickens  are  also  very 
scarce  and  readily  bring  30  to  32  cents  per 
pound,  with  sm.->iler  sizes  26  cents  and  up- 
\«'ards.  Old  roosters  are  in  good  demand  at 
23  to  24  cents,  and  there  is  also  a  good 
inauiry   for   ducks  at    27  to   30   cents 


lima  beans,  35c  qt ;  20c  pt.;  celery,  5§| 
10c  stalk;  turnips,  20@25c  %  pk :  o«n| 
meal,    \0(<f\1c   qt. 

Fruit. — .\pp1es,  15(3'40c   %   pit;  pears.  10( 
bx:    15(5j20o    %    pk. 

Country     Butcbering. — Sausage,     30,1  34f 
lb;    smoked,   32(5i36c   lb;    back-bone,   26fiJ0(| 
lb;  ribs,   30(5?32c  lb;   tenderloin,   ♦0(5?  4'<f  It; 
steak,     34(a>38c     lb;     pudding,     24(&28c    ft; 
cured    hams,    40 (5? 42c   whole. 

Retail  Grain  Market — Wheat.  $2.25:  con,! 
$2:  oats,  90c;  rye,  $1.75;  bran,  $2.30  C*t;| 
middlings,    $2.70    cwt. 

Wholesale    Grain    Market. — W^beat,    $2.0B; 
corn,     $1.60;    oats.     75c;     rye.     $1.50;    briH] 
$44   per  ton;   middlings,   $52   per  ton. 

PHILADELPHIA  UVE  STOCK 


comm?n,  $7(5?  8.50;  ewes,  heavy,  fat,  $11''' 
Tjive  poultry  is  also  ruling  firm  with  fowls  12.  Lambs,  choice.  $19.25(5?  19.75 ;  do.  si' 
readily  brineing  28  to  31  cents,  .and  si.ring  dinm.  $17.50(5?  18.50;  inferior.  $15(??16S0.^ 
chickens    26    to    30    cents.       There    .ire    very  Hogs. — Receipts    were    light,    owing   V^'^^ 

few  broilers  here  and  very  good  ])rices  are 
lieincr  pnid.  ranging  from  37  to  42  cents  per 
pound.  Ducks  are  selling  at  28  to  30  cents: 
geese.  26  to  28  cents  while  live  turkeys  are 
in  light    demand    nt    27   to    30   cents. 


Eggs 

The  severe  stormy  and  cold  weather  which 
has  been  prevailing  all  over  the  country  has 
])r8etically  shut  off  all  shipments  of  eggs  for 
several  days  and  very  few  arriving  Quota- 
tions for  the  most  part  are  merely  nominal 
as  in  most  instances  premiums  are  being 
easily  obtained  for  the  offerings.  Nearby 
firsts  are  quotable  at  66  to  68  cents:  cur- 
rent receipts.  65  to  66  cents;  western.  64  to 
68  cents:  southern  eggs.  63  to  65  cents. 
Fancy,  selected  and  graded  and  candled  eggs 
are  being  jobbed  out  at  about  70  to  7.')  cents 
per   dozen. 

NEW  YORK  PRODUCE 


Philadeli.hia.    Pa..    Jan.    28.    191'-  ,, 

Beef  Cattle. — F.mbargoes  in  the  West  fc«ll| 
up  receipts  to  a  considerable  extent  and  thfl 
market  ruled  firm,  with  prices  of  bulls.  co«'. I 
and  calves  slightly  higher.  Demand  W»'| 
fairly    active. 

Steers,  best.  $14;  fair  to  good.  $12((?13 
common.  $10.50(5iM  1.50  ;  bulls.  $8.25(5)  n!S 
extra  choice,  higher:  cows,  fat,  per  Ih  .  •'' 
lOVjc:  extra  choice,  higher;  medium,  i^cr  lb 
7»i(5?9c:  ordinary,  per  lb..  6(5i;7%c:  'a'*'' 
excei)tional  lots.  $17 (5?  18;  good  to  I'hoic^ 
$l.S..".orr7  16.50:  medium.  $12(5?»13:  cnmnion,| 
$10rf7ll:   Tennessee   .md  southerB,    $9''M6. 

Sheep    and    Lambs. — Sheep   sold    fairlv  tti\ 
ruled     firm     under     lizht     offerings.      l.i«M| 
were    pretty    well    cleaned  up    at    the   l:itt'  M' 
vance.  , , 

Sheep. — Wethers,  extra.  $13.50(5?  14:  C««l 
to    choice,    $11  ffi  12.50;    medium,    $9(5?  10  M; 


to   railroad    congestion,    and   the   market   mini  1 
firm    and    higher,    with    demand    fairly    artiT" 
Quotations   for   best   western,    $19(5fl9  50. 

City     Dressed     Stock — Considerable    sto* 
was    iield    in    transit    and    the    market    rn^ 
firnn.    with    some   kinds   sU)fhtly    higher,     v' 
mnnd  was  fairlv   active. 

Steers,  16»4(5?22c:  heifers,  l«(5?»20c;  ro*'. 
12  (5?  18c:      calves.     54  (5?  25c;     southerns    «""  1 
barnvards.    IS (5? 20c:    country    dressed     21'' 
23c:    sheep.    23  r^  24c:   do.,   extra.  25c:   lamn». 
27(f?28c:    extra.    29c:   bogs.   26c. 


New    York    City.    TatJ.    2.-^.    19l!» 
Fine,    fresh  butter   is   steady.      Cheese  firm- 
er,   and    cold    weather    adds   strength    to    egg 
market.       Little    movement    In    dressed    poal- 


PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MARKET 

PhiLidclphia.   Pa.,   Jan.   28.    I*"'   ,, 
Butter — Supplies    were    small    and    V^'\  \ 
were    well   maintained,   but    as   usual   *•"''■ 
nrdsy    there   was    not    much    wholesale   tf^" 
insr.  „ 

Western,    fresh   solid-packed    creamery,  " 
tra,    54c;    hieher  scoring  goods,    55 fu  56c;  '» 
fra  firsts.    51  (5? 52c;   firsts.   48e>50c;  ««''■'"'.", , 
46'5?47c;    sweet    creamery,  extra,    5.'?c:   ""J'M 
grades,    53(5? 54c:    nearby   prints,    fancy.  jJJ' 
do.,  average,  extra.  55®  57c:  firsts,   SOi'i  i-*^ 


,acon<is,  47@49c;  special  brsads  jobbing  at 

*^Cheise.— The   market   ruled  Tery   firm   un- 

**NeVYork!°f"'*cream.  fancy  June,  25%  (5 
-fi.  specials  'ligher;  do.,  September  made, 
^u,.;    do.,    fair   to    good.    23(5f25c. 

PHILADELPHIA  HAY   AND   ORAIK 

Philadelphia.   Pa..    Jan.   28,    1918. 

Tj.,'..d   Hay    and   Straw.— Receipts,    96    tons 

,    ,  ^v    and    2    cars    of    straw.    Hay    of    fine 

"Lh    •  wa.s   well   cleaned  up    and  firm.    Straw 

SJet    with    fair    sale    and    values    were    firmly 

"^Timothy  hay,  according  to  lecation— No  1 
,  ,-0  bales  $29.50(0^30;  No.  1  small  bales, 
l*oQ -0W30-  No.  2,  $28 (5? 29;  No.  3,  $25(^26; 
S-  $20(5?  22;  no  grade  |16(»18.  Clover- 
mi^e  hay— Light  mixed,  $28(4:29;  No  1  do., 
?^;'n'r27.50;  No.  2  .  do  »23  50(^24^50 
'-Ii,r,w_No  1  straight  rye.  $18(5i)  18.50 , 
vn  "do..  $17(51)17.50;  No.  1  tangled  rye. 
.,rCnrt?17  50-  No.  2  do.  $15.60(ol6;  No. 
?'rW  straw '$15  50(0)16  No.  2  do.  $14.50 
yi:     No     1    olt   straw.    $15.50®  16;    No.    2 

*^%r!n  —The  market  was  quiet  vith  email 
but  amplo  offerings  at  former  rates. 

Wheat.— 'No    2  red  winter,   $2.24. 

oVJs— No.  2  white.  93(s^9»c;  Standard, 
97  vi  (n  98c 

TOBACCO  MARKET 

The  Tobacco  Growers'   Association  b*'"*  »n 
imoortant  meeting  the  first  of  the  year    The 
inondance    was    more   than    100.    there   being 
™!n       new     member-.       With     reference     to 
Sa?kets.   it   was   reported   that   but   few   sales 
have     been     made     recently      owing     to     bad 
wads.    etc..    prices   ranged    from    $28    to    $32 
^er    hundred.       There    is    but    a    small    per^ 
rentaee    of    the    crop    unsold,     probably    the 
largest     offering     being     in     the     vicinity     of 
Fast  Petersburir  where  it   was  reported  some 
100    acres    is    yet    unsold.      It    seems    strange 
♦hat     in   many    instances,    tobacco    is    not    j-et 
entirely  cured,   but  such  is  true;   there  being 
many    soggy   stems.      It.  was    suggested    t.hat 
Tuch   tobacco,    after   stripping,   may    be    piled 
with  butts  outward,    thus  giving   it    a   chance 
to   dry       There    was    an   unusual    demand    tor 
tobacco  seed,   indicating   at   least   an    average 
production      this       year.         In       general       it 
S,7r   be   said   that   it   was    still    hampered   by 
cold    weather,    the    movement    being    remark 
ably   slow  for   the   time   of   year.      M   points 
where  deliveries  were   possible  the   congested 
conditions    in    transportation    was    a    greatly 
hindering    feature.       In    some    instances,     to- 
bacco shipped  last  October  has  not  been   de- 
livered and  the  situation  seems  to  be  getting 
worse  from  day  to  day.     It  is  not  surprising 
tlKit    buyers    refuse    offerings    which    are    wet 
and   soggy    as    they    would    rot    in    hogsheads 
enroute   to    factories.      Those    who    ^P^ct    to 
s,MI  on    auction    markets   had    best    defer    de- 
'verv  until    a   time   when   their   tobacco    is   in 
i.roper  condition   and  when  transportation   is 
l,f,.„r— H.    K.    Tweed,    Jan.    28,    1918. 

NEW^YORK  MILK  MARKET 

New  York  City,  Jan.  28.  1918^ 
Tl.e  market  is  slightly  over  supplied.  The 
Foderal  Milk  C-ommission  has  been  in  ses- 
sion here  since  last  Thursday.  II  !■»»  "««" 
takiii"  the  testimony  of  distributors  regard- 
ine  Mirplus  for  .T>ftnuary,  preparatory  to  an- 
tioiin  ■  ng  the  February  rate  early  this  week. 
In  y.cw  of  the  fact  that  a  suggestion  has 
been  made  bv  Dr.  North,  a  milk  expert,  that 
the  1  irdcn  of  the  surplus  be  borne  by  pro 
dui-.  r  as  well  as  distributor  by  means  of  two 
pri.-cs  one  for  fluid,  and  another  lower  r.ite 
for  surplus  taking  into  consideration  the 
va'ii"  for  manufacture,  it  may  be  that  the 
commission  will  adopt  two  rates  for  Feb- 
ru.irv  This  is  only  a  sumuse,  however,  and 
perli.ii.s  is  not  warranted  for  the  question  of 
surplus  would  have  a  bearing  on  price  in  any 
event.  If  it  should  do  this,  perhaps  it  would 
sdojit  a  i)O0ling  plan  for  equitable  distribu- 
tion of   the  fluid    and   surplus   rates. 

R.  .ipts  of  milk  and  cream  in  40-quart 
can^  fir  the  week  ending  January  26  were 
as  fii'lows: 
Rai'rond 

Eri..    

Susfiuehanna    

W('>t  Shore 

La 'kawanna     

N    Y    Central    (long  haul> 
On'ir'o     


-NEHTIDEA 


l^AtresWm 


...^.^  Ten  acres,  properly  fer- 
tilized by  daily  or  frequent  appli^ 
cations  of  FRESH  manure  with  a 
New  Idea  Spreader  pays  as  well 
as  15  acres  under  the  old  system 
of  hauling,  piling  and  spreading- 
by-hand. 

Can  we  prove  it? 

Well !  Here  are  Experiment  Sta- 
tion figures— judge  for  yourself! 

The  chemical  value  of  a  ton  of 
fresh  stable  manure  is  approximately  $3.31.  Of  manure  that 
has  lain  in  the  barnyard  or  been  piled  on  the  field,  leachmg  and 
fire-fanging,  it  may  be  $2.55— probably  less. 

Now,  there  you  are!  Take  any  number  of  tons  you  please  as  a  proper 
dressing  for  the  land  — 10  or  15  or  20  per  acre;  multiply  by  the  difference  in 
value  between  fresh  and  "weathered"  manure;  add  the  extra  labor  of  piling  and 
hand  spreading  and  you'll  be  forced  to  agree  with  us.  And  remember,  these 
Pgures  are  based  on  low-priced  chemicals.  Take  present  war-time  price*  of 
nitrate  and  potash  and  see  where  you  come  out! 


Registered  JHLUS.PaTO^ 


Lehirl-  V'alley 
New  ITrtven  .  . 
Peiiii^y'v.inia  . 
Othir  sources 

To;,->     


Milk 

38..'>35 

.'i.896 

9.375 

54.960 

34.960 

42.944 

4,665 

9.07.> 

5.690 


Cream 

2,107 

19 

825 

990 

1,029 

1.460 

484 

1.1 

170 

150 


Ti^eOriginal  Wide  SpreadingSpreader 


.»  «,ov;r,o.  fi,/Mico«.1«  nf  h"Tidred.acre  farms  nay  like  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
ft  iraddrng**30%"to~50%  to  the  profits  of  thousands  of  farmers  and  wUl  do  the 
3ame  for  you  if  you'll  let  it. 

The  New  Idea  spreads  so  finely  that  you  can  manure  growing  com  and  dis- 
tributes fully  7  ft.  wide  — outside  its  own  wheel  tracks.  It  was  the  first 
spreader  to  do  this  and  the  most  successful.  Other  machines  imitate  but  fall 
short  of  New  Idea  performance. 

The  New  Idea  has  a  solid  bottom  and  a  never-fail  chain  conveyor  that 
brings  every  scrap  of  manure  to  the  beaters.  Loads  fully  30  inches  high  where 
othefs  carry  but  a  level  box  full.  Spreads  at  will  3.  6.  9.  12  or  15  loads  per 
acre  Low  down,  light  draft  and  backed  by  a  broad  guarantee  against  break- 
aee  from  any  cause  within  one  year. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  New  Idea  Spreader.  If  he  hasn  t  it.  let  us  teU  you 
where  yon  can  see  it. 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

''Spreader  Specialists" 

Main  Ofrce  and  Factory:— Coldwater,  Ohio 

Branches:     HaTrtC>ufg.  Pa..  Columhu».    ^v  '"''^"'''f 'VA*''j/'''^Tr«!I^Iw!;' 
Zhicago,  III.  St.  Louis  Mo.,  Minneapolis.  Minn..  Omaha.  Neb..  Kansas  City.  Mo., 

Cuelph,  Ont.,  Canada. 


SEND  FOR  THESE 

FREE  BOOKS 

They're  well  worth  having. 
Our  catalog  tells  all  about  the 
famous  New  Idea  Spreader, 
and  "Helping  Mother  Nature" 
reads  like  a  story.  You  never 
saw  as  many  dollar-saving 
facts  collected  in  so  small  a 
space  before  or  told  in  so  in- 
teresting a  way.  You'll  surely 
like  "Helping  Mother  Na- 
ture" —  send  the  coupon  now. 


c^^:^- 


<> 


.^^   <<>l' 


.291,673 


7.249 


XFAV    BUM.F.TIXS 


AKii-ullur.Tl  T.,ri\v.  TJullfttin  No.  83.  Is- 
sue.i  hv  the  New  York  Department  of 
Amiruiture.  Alhniiy.  N.  V -This  bul- 
letin is  a  compilation  of  the  laws  of 
lnt(io.«5t  to  farmers  and  those  interested 
in  fiiminp,  pivlnp  the  lepal  require- 
nients  relative  to  dairy  products,  vine 
Kar,  feeding  sttiffs.  fortlllzers.  fruit 
pa(l;ins.  etc.  The  Inilletin  also  con- 
tains a  digest  of  town  law,  lahor  law 
anil  Koneral  business  laws.  I'verN 
farninr  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
pniiifhlet.  and  other  state  departments 
of  nuMiculture  would  do  well  to  publish 
a  similar  hulUtln. 

^••vl.enna-  Their  Culture  and  I  se: 
Biil't'tin  No.  312.  TMiblished  bv  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Wonster,  Ohio. — Every  i>hase  of  soy- 
bean culture  Is  described  in  a  clear. 
coiiiise  manner.  Includiucr  soil  require- 
nient.<?,  seedlnff  .ind  cultivation,  harvest - 
In:;  varieties,  etc.  The  une»  of  poybeans 
ar.'  ;ilso  discussed,  tolline  how  anl 
What  to  use  for  the  different  specl.Tl 
«.«»«.  Charts  showlne  the  comparative 
'•■nbios  with  oil  er  feeds,  also  the  rela- 
tlvo  money  and  f«*edlnK  value  per  l^T 
Ptiniuls. 


c*^    o^^ 


FARM    MEETING    OALEKDAE 

N.  vv  York  St.ite  OranRe,  S.vraouse.  N.  V  , 
Fc! ni.irv    5-8  .  .  »T     »- 

X.w  York  Farmers'  Week,  Tthaca.  >  ^  . 
rptrinrv    1116  .         .  , 

N.  w  S'ork  State  Potato  Association.  Itliaoa. 
N.  V,  February   12  13 

Nfw  York  Veeetshle  Growers'  \ssociation. 
Ithaca,  February   12-14, 


School 
Box 
Outfit 

This  School  Ihjx  outfit  is  of 
imitation  louther.  is  duraKlv 
made,  has  .-iiij^lo  clasp  niitl 
rcMitaiiis   nine     ariicic->    m- 

ihuVmn   a     .sanifarv    .Irinkinu    cup.      10-in.!>     ni!o.    |K<;i-iU.    p?nh.)l.lci.    r   Mht    eraser,    i-cncil    sliariKMicr.     etc.  TIic 

cimteiils    ,irO    «ele!e  1  fni:ii    \voll-ku.>,vii     liiic-;    ail    arc  o;'     the    he-t. 

Sent  to  your  addre.^.   all  r'.  irces  prep.ii.l.  for  ^  yearly  siLscriptions  to   IVnusylvania   Farmer  at  75  c-ents    each,  or  for  o,u 
yearly  suhscriplioi  n'   7.>  <puIs  a!i.l  .">  Iriil  •«  il.scriptioiis  fur  tl  mo.  at  10.'  e.ich 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 


261-263  S.  Third  St.,  Phila.  Pa. 


30—146 


Pennsytvania  Farmer 


Why 


ilFERTILIZFP 


iWK.- 


Haul  A  Load  Each  Way 

Crops  must  be  hauled  to  town,  and 
fertilizer  must   be  hauled  home. 

Not  Combine  the  Trips? 

When  you  take  a  load  to  town 

Plan  to  haul 
a  load  of 

SPRING  FERTILIZER 
on  the  return  trip 

Play  safe  and  get  your  fertilizer  stored  in  your  own  barn.  War  conditions 
have  decreased  the  supply  of  fertilizer,  and  increased  the  demand. 
Late  orderers  may  be  disappointed. 

Co-operate  WltEi  Your  Dealer 

Pew  dealers  have  sufficient  storaje  space  to  carry  largo  fertiliier  stocks  on 
hand.  Shipments  in  less  than  capacity  car  loads— 40  to  50  tons— are  discouraged 
—  even  refused. 

Co-operate  with  your  dealei — place  your  order  now — enable  him  to  combine 
orders  and  make  up  a  full  car  load.  When  your  car  arrives  haul  as  soon  as 
possible— on  one  of  your  return  trips.  Take  part  of  the  fertiliier  directly  frotn 
the  car  if  you  can.     Hasten  unloading — free  the  car  for  other  uses. 

Order  Spring  Fertilizer  NOW 

Make  certain  of  your  supply  and  at  the  same  time  do  your  partitoivard  rslletrlnc 
railroad  congestion.        .  ,      ..  _  ._ 

Send  for  hterature  to  Department  17 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chicago         The  Munsey  Bldg.,  Baltimor* 


Werifiqrp 

Conductad  by  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  this  department  l.s  free  to  our  sub- 
scribers. Each  communication  should  stute  history 
and  symptoms  of  the  case  In  full;  also  the  name 
and  address  of  wrlu-r.  Initials  only  will  be  pub- 
lished. We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  This  la 
one  of  the  most  valuable  columns  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invite  readers  to  make  use  of  It.  CUppluKs  from 
this  column,  when  properly  preserved  and  classi- 
fied, make  one  of  the  mosc  valuable  medical 
symposiums  a  farmer-etockman  can  obtain. 


■^B* 


SEEDS 

^  RalUbl*  sad  poll  tl  Lif*    ^ 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Mad*  !•  build  New  Bu«iiMs«,  Atria 
win  makeTouourpormanentcustomer.l 


PRIZE  

rtb  ISci   I/«tinc«, 


COLLECTION 

12  klaJi 


Badlnh,  17 

TarietUs. 

worth   ISci 

worth  20o:  Tarnlp, 


_    BBtae*.  n  the  flneatc  . 

7splendl'},  worth  lOe;  Onion,  8 beat  varieties. 
SiorUt  .16c<;-65  vsrletie*  In  all;  worth  75c 
OUARANTCKO  TO  PLIAtE. 

Write  today;  mmtlon  thU  peper. 

SEND  10  CENTS 

[to  ooTer  pottaxe  and  packiug  and  r« 

1t6  this  TalaabU  MllMtUa  •!  anda, 

iSMtyaM.  together  with  my  big  i 

.■tmotlTe,  baaatlfil  8m4  ■■«  n» 

.•Mk,  telU  all  about  Bookbee' 

TnU  of  UU"  SMdt.  riaaU.  - 

irirarr 

!■««■■*  w«ra«B«aa^ 

Bookft>rd  8««d  Farms 
VaxmlSS  Bockford.XU. 


PLAITS 


STRAWBERRY 

And  Other  Small   Fruit 

It  Is  easy  to  make  »3a!)  to  $50T  per  acre  on  our 
minerlorMlchlKan  gro^n  Plants.  They  «ro»  sure  an  J 
TasTTe  f,l8  producirs  Write  today  for  free  CaUlo^. 
BRIDGMAN    NURSERY    CO.,   BOX    S,    Brld<iii>n, 

>»  ■ — "^ 


Mich. 


Produce  Quick  and  Posittve  Results 

Buiat's  1918  Garden  Guide  now  ready  for 
mailing—!  elli  how  to  make  a  kitchen  8»f<lf" 
■upply  your  table  with  quality  vegetablei  of  the 
finest  flavor.  Follow  our  inttructiont  and  re- 
duce the  "high  cost  of  living." 
Send  for  Your  Copy  Today—  It'a  Fre« 

Buiat's  Record.  —  Growing  and  Supplymc 
Seed   of   the   Highctt   Grade    since    1828. 

If  you  have  a  garden  you  should  have  this  book 
It  tells  you  what    to  plant  and  how  to  cultivate, 
and  is  free  on  reauest.  Write  for  it  today.    Free, 
Flower  seeds  with  orders  of  "50  cents  and  over^ 
ROBERT  BUIST  CO,  DeptR,  PhUadelphu,  r«- 


PIPE 


second  band.  Large  stock  aU 
sizes  furnished  witb  new  threads 
A  couplings.  Prompt  slUpmenta. 

J.  F.  Grifllth,    41IMmrSL,  PMIi. 


making     fn 
Air -Space 

Concrete  Block."  the  beu  on  the  7"*"*i._  ^Vffi'!!  ,1? 

fllBerent  styles  sni  sHei.    Slate  ant  wooden  pallet.  In 

eluded.    Are«l  chance  for  a  man  who  has  a  sand  or 

rviD%'^BklCKER.  L'tlt,.  P»._ 


"C^-  C«lr»  Complete    equipment    for  mi 
ror  nale  Mirsrle     noublo     Staggered 


B' 


^D  SEEDS 


•OOD  AS  CAN  BK  QROWN 
Prtc«s  Bmivm  AU  OtiMrs 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
•orts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Bay  and  test.  Retnm 
It  not  O.  k.— money  rafondad. 
>*  Bie  Catalos  FREKi 
Over  ivi  lUastratlons  of  v«e» 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yoon 
and  your  neighbors'  addrease*. 

ILN.SHUMWAY. 


CIDMCD    You  must  pay 
r  AIV1V1C<IV.  come  to  stay. 


Income  Tax  which  h.as 
You  will  be  under    Oov- 
emment   Ininectlon  Tom  nowon.    Bsprenirol.      My 
Farmers'    Account  Book  meets  your  detnanl.      lar 
250-page  book  for  $3  0).  good  for  20  years.  ^>enl 
today.  L.  L.  SYPHER^, 


Ft.  Wayne, 


c 

check 

Ind. 


/'CT  to  produce    human    food. 
UCI    offers  the  beit  opportunity 
crop  reports  —and  t*ie  stite  will  back 


South  Dakota 

(•overnmeiit 
you  with   cjieap 


100  ^sV/a^sil??  Plants  $1.00 


Post 
Paid 


r^oye.r;,^r  i^^G-'."^."r^Gtrri/:?.PtTvS.«x 


T^  \V„.,*^J    on  a  umall    farm  two    miles 

Farmer  U  anted  from  wiimington.  nei   kx- 

Dsrlenrel  and  gool  horreman      Work  on  ''.^'J'"'' .  "*^*  " 
.Sp^rlenoc  and  reference   A. I..  Foster.  Montrhanln.nel. 


HAY 


Reliable     House 


Ship  Ti  T'l-  'Vl    _„.,  5 
823-625  WaUath  Bldl.,        '^'"«bur«h. 


St  To  sell  nalr.t.  vnrnlsh  and  roofing  tothe 

a lesmen  consumer^     wnte  todav  wh  tie  the  ^e«t 
terrlto-v  tn  onen. 
5511  F'lclld  Avenue 


BHODES  DOUBLE  OUT; 

PBUIIfiO  BHEAE 


I 


Cuts  (rom 
both  sides  o( 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 
MsJs  to  s«  Sljljs  sad  Ssss 
All  shear* 
delivered  free 
to  jrour  door. 

RHODES  MFQ.  CO.  "^^  P"'*',?'!"" 

^^   laiandpncef. 
SMND  RAPID*.  MICH. 


(17  9.  Olvttlow  *v. 


CONDON'S  NEW   HP  AM  A  V  A 
EVERBEARING      1  Vlflil.  A  tf 

^  "Ohm    al  «M    RlarlMt"   BIS    Mwwy 


Mm    RlarlMf  Bis    M 
'  ''rait]  •■cailawt 

I  M«  our  Norl 

L!t«  8«eds,  we  will 


„  .    tarw»  aaHS  tram 
To  inCToduea  to. 


■Mr    To  InUoduea  to.yMt.nur  Northern 
Griiim    'Sure  Crop' 
mail   Toa(12Si»«c 
Evarfeaartas  Tamata  and 
our  liammoth  1918  Gar- 
den    and    Farm    Golds  _     _    _ ~g— 

Tplla  how,  when  and  what  to  plant  for 
pinnrars  and  ptoOt,   Santf  saatsl  SsSav. 

CONDON  BROS-SECOSMn 

Raak  Rhrsr  Vaflay  SaaS  Paitn 

MXtM  aocKrowa,  iluwois 


FREE 


The  American  oil  *  '';< '"»_<:" 


CLOVER 


FROST-PROOF  CABB\GE  PLANTS 

n^o'tlig  ordern  no'v  for  .shipment  In   March  or  April 

,o.  „y  .,..1,  poatn^sid^.  y^^^-^.rv"  r.  .T.'r^:''.%^T  I 


PBH 


$x  on 


STR.VWHHRHY  1»L.\.\  IS 

ThP  finest  kind; 
K.  BKILKn. 


send  for  catalog. 

BF.LLKVILLK. 


Pa. 


Onion  Seed 


ou'   ■inerlRltv.   nil    kind"    of  teoted 
fre«ti  'jeedo.      Wc  sell  by  welg ht  and 

nay  your  ofxitaefi.      rutalog  free. ,^„  .    r^„,n 

AIXKN'^  SERD  nOUSK.  OFMEVA,  OHIO. 


CT^'TTA  /^r^TJXT  will  he  srarop  lhl<  vear  If  you 
nrjr.*!^  t.A»rv.M  want  the  be<it.  nrrter  at  onee. 
Boone  rn  White.  Yellow  Dent  and  T,earr,|nc_ 
A.  B.  TWIVINO. 


FORK.><T  HIT.T.,  MD 


Pear  and  Plum  Trees 


Peaoh,  AdpI»,         „  ,  „.,,^,„ 

tneelal   ptirm  for  HO  darn      Send  us  you;  want  ll«t  to 
prire     r"tiloTfrp-     Allen<i    N'tirserlei.    r.enrva.  Ohio 


pny  now  and  j****  moner.  Wonderful  vmlne  for 
thr  price.  Uiaher  later  Our  etock  pure 
Iowa  Grown  recleaned  and  tested.  Aleo  Tim- 
othr.  Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa  and  other  farm 
aerda  at  wholesale  prices  which  mean  bis  ear-  . 
ina.  WHU  todsr.  Don't  bur  ontil  too  ael^j 
our  rsduesd  prices  on  all  irradss    and  eatalos. 

A.  a.  ■!«*▼  SIID  CO.,     m»n  ISO*  OL*"i'*B*.  iowa 


Worms. — I  have  12-year-old  horse 
that  I  purchased  some  2  years  ago. 
His  coat  is  rough,  appetite  good,  is 
fed  6  quarts  of  oats  daily,  has  all 
the  hay  and  corn  fodder  he  will  eat, 
but  is  not  thriving.  I  forgot  to  say  he 
passes  a  few  worms.  A.  H.,  Lambert- 
ville,  N.  J. — Increase  his  grain  ra- 
tion, give  him  1  teaspoonful  powder- 
ed sulphate  iron  and  same  quantity 
salt  at  a  dose  in  feed,  once  daily,  un- 
til he  shows  glossy  coat  and  is  thriv- 
ing. 

Scratches.  —  Have  pair  of  four- 
year-old  horses  that  have  been  trou- 
bled with  scratches  f  jr  the  past  six 
weeks  and  simple  home  remedies  fail 
to  cure  them.  Their  hind  legs  swell 
and  they  start  stiff.  G.  A.  F.,  Lake- 
wood,  Pa. — Clip  hair  off  sore  parts, 
apply  1  part  Liquor  Cresolis  Composi- 
tus  and  20  parts  water,  or  apply  1 
part  coal-tar  disinfectant  and  20 
parts  water,  three  times  a  day.  Give 
each  horse  a  dessert  spoonful  Fowl- 
er's solution  at  dose  in  either  feed  or 
drinking  water,  three  times  a  day  for 
thirty  days.  Standing  horses  in  filthy 
stables,  failure  to  dry  the  legs  when 
coming  in  wet,  or  washing  dirty  legs 
and  allowing  them  to  remain  wet  are 
common  causes  of  cracked  heels 
(scratches).  Keep  their  bowels  open 
and  active. 

Quitter. — Sometime  ago  I  wrote 
you  regarding  my  horse  that  was 
then  lame,  now  horsemen  tell  me  it 
is  a  clear  case  of  qulttor;  If  so,  write 
and  tell  me  how  to  cure  him.  S.  M., 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. — In  .rder  to  success- 
fully treat  qulttor  it  is  generally  nec- 
essary to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
surgical  work;  for  if  not,  a  cure  can- 
not be  effected.  Try  and  obtain  drain- 

t%  rff\     f  /%      ^%%  TVS  /^»•        *»»\r\ltT      1       r\o  »»f      i  r*/^trv^/M»TVi 

««>(^  v..         \,yj         %.  \A».A^\J  ftt         **■  f  t*  ^  J  -^  ^M.k*.         A\J*^KJa.\J  M,   AAA 

and  3  parts  boric  acid,  once  a  day. 
Fairly  good  results  often  follow  in- 
jecting ©oma  tincture  iodine  into 
cavity  three  times  a  week.  The  foot 
should  be  kept  clean,  wound  covered 
with  oakum  and  bandage. 

Indigestion.    —    A    year    ago    last 
spring  I  bought  a  horse,  7  years  old, 
weight,   1400   lbs.      He  was  in   good 
condition   and   remained  so  all   sum- 
mer, but  in  the  fall  he  commenced  to 
grow  thin;    since   then    he   has    not 
gained,    but    is    weak,    tiring    easily 
when  worked  and  his  bowels  are  too 
loose.     He  has  been  treated  by  three 
different     veterinarians     who     have 
failed  to  help  him.  A.  C.  W.,  Cazen- 
ovia,  N.  Y. — First  of  all  you  should 
make    careful     examination     of    his 
grinder  teeth   for  they  may   require 
floating,    or    he    may    have    decayed 
tooth,  which  should  be  extracted.  Give 
him  1  dram  fluid  extract  nux  vomica. 
1    oz.    tincture    cinchona,    and    *   oz. 
Fowler's   solution   at   dose   in    either 
feed  or  drinking  water,  three  times  a 
day  for  30  days.     A  change  of  food 
cmnnTv    U    perhans    a«    important    as 
givine  him   dn'cs. 

Weakness. — T    have    nine-vear-old 

horse  which  weighs  about  1200  lbs. 

that   seldom   lavs   down,    also   passes 

urine  too  often  and  his  water  is  thick 

His    appetite   is   good 

12  quarts  oats   daily. 

thin.    T.  H..  Brockton. 

keep    him    in   single 


and    stringv. 
••nd  he  is  fed 
*>"t  he  remains 
V     Y. — If    vou 


SWEET  CLOVER 


AavM     Read'*  Gr«'««n  Mountain.      Won-lirful  new 

OATS    var'ety     Yields  nf)hu.    to  acre     Absolutely 
rn"  proof  NJwf'.tFREF..  r,  A.  Read.  rharlotte.Vt. 


log  free 


maklns   varieties 
at  reasonable  prices  rata- 
B^i^ri.  PERKY.  OeorRetown,  Del. 


Strawberry  Plants  '"''"*^' 


White  Blossomatthe  Kreatest  moner-makinffTopof  todsy. 
Big  money  for  the  farmers  who  grow  it.  Huilda  up  land 
rapidly  and  produces  heavy,  moncy-makini?  crops  while 
doing  it.  Excellent  pasture  and  hay:  inncKuLites  land  for 
alfalfa.  G^sy  to  start;  stows  on  all  boiIr.  Our  seed  all 
best  Kcarificil  hulled,  hijrn-g*rminatin(iand  tested.  Qual- 
ity Ku.-jranteed.  Write  today  for  our  bi«r,  Profit-Sharins 
Seed  IfUiilc,  circular,  free  camples.    Address 

American  Mutual  Sasd  Co.,D«pt.930  Chicaeo.  Illmote 

HEIDSIEK 

Onr  sMds  are  selected  and  oImm^  •• 

iWBKDLBMl  and  f  me  from  dead  sratask 

,  They  will  so  much  farther  than  otdinary 

field  SMda,  nearly  always  addiiu  enoa«h  to 

toe  crop  to  pay  for  themnnlvea.  Samples  and 

_  oatalo«lnoludin({"Hsw«oKaswOa«dHes*riraa. 

WtHatadar-O-a.'M^*'*^*""""'^-     54«alaSCJiarT«*flla^ 


<»to11.  change  to  box  stall.  Feed  1 
"Tf  wheat  bran.  2  parts  com  meal 
and  3  parts  oats,  also  let  him  h.^ve 
some  clover  and  roots.  Give  him  a 
teasnoonfu!  powdered  sulphate  iron. 
1  tablespoonful  cooking  soda  and  the 
same  nuantlty  of  ground  gentian  in 
feed,  three  times  a  day. 

Stunted  Pilly. — W©  bave  fillv  6 
months  old  that  is  not  growing,  but 
she  is  fed  one  quart  oats  3  times 
dailv;  also  has  all  the  timothv  hay 
she  will  eat.  J.  V..  Mountain  Gap.  Pa. 
— Peed  flllv  1  part  wheat  bran.  1 
nart  ground  com.  3  or  4  parts  ground 
oats,  adding  small  qnantitv  of  oil 
meal  to  grain  ration  once  daily.  In- 
stead of  feeding  all  timothy,  feed 
mixed  hay,  also  give  her  few  roots 
once  a  day.  Groom  her  twice  dally 
and  keep  her  in  stable  during  cold, 
blustery  weather. 

Capped  Hock.-^Hare  horse  which 


.-•.:^.   ;•  2,  1918. 

has  capped  hock.  Would  like  to  know 
what  will  reduce  the  bunch.  B.  W.  S., 
Chadwick,  N.  Y.— Apply  equal  part« 
tincture  iodine  and  spirits  camphor 
to  swelling,  three  times  a  week. 

Heifer  Fails  to  Come  in  Heat. — i 
have  heifer  that  freshened  Nov.  i, 
which  has  not  yet  been  in  heat. 
What  can  I  give  to  help  her  in  heat? 
A.  K.  M.,  ParKersburg,  Pa. — Give 
her  one  dram  ground  nux  vomica,  2 
drams  ginger  and  one  dram  grour.d 
capsicum  in  feed,  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

Unthrifty  Calf.  —  Indigestion.  —  I 
have  calf  9  months  old  that  eats 
well,  but  is  in  very  poor  condition. 
This  calf  first  began  to  get  out  of 
condition  September  1,  at  which  time 
he  had  diarrhea.  I  have  another  calf 
that  was  fed  too  many  potato  parings 
which  did  not  agree  with  him  and  his 
bowels  became  loose,  causing  him 
some  bowel  pain,  H.  L.  P.,  Troup.s- 
burg,  N.  Y. — Give  him  ^  oz.  cooking 
soda  and  i  oz.  ground  gentian  at  dose 
in  feed,  three  times  a  day.  Give  the 
other  calf  60  drops  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  A  pint  water  either  in 
feed  or  drinking  water  after  meals, 
three  times  daily.  Doubtless  a  change 
of  feed  would  help  both  cases. 

Hog  Question. — I  would  like  to  know 
what  causes  steam  to  leave  the  body 
or  hogs  when  they  first  get  out  of 
their  nest.  In  the  next  pen  which  is 
nice  and  clean  the  hogs  do  not  steam 
when  they  get  up.  W.  E.  B.,  Ship- 
pensburg,  Pa. — The  moisture  on  body 
of  hogs  and-  the  more  closely  they 
huddle  together  in  their  neat  the 
warmer  they  get,  which  accounts  for 
the  steaming  of  body  when  they  first 
leave  their  nest.  Fleshy  hogs  are 
most  likely  to  throw  off  v.apor  and 
some  breeds  are  inclined  to  perspire 
more  than  others.  These  are  not  bad 
symptoms. 

Choking. — I  have  a  pig  4  months 
old  that  has  thrived  until  about  one 
week  ago;  since  then  he  take^  fits, 
when  he  Ax^t  commences  to  eat.  I 
feed  slop  made  of  bran  and  shorts  and 
some  soft  corn.  While  eating,  pig 
suddenly  stops,  rears  up.  falls  over, 
and  seems  to  be  in  great  pain,  lying 
there  for  a  few  minutes,  then  gets 
up  and  goes  to  eating  as  tho  nothing 
happened.  J.  D.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. — 
If  you  will  feed  warm  swill  and  make 
It  good  and  sloppy,  your  pigs  will  not 
choke  very  often. 

Cracked    Heels. — I    have    a    mare 
troubled  with  sore  heels  in  both  hind 
legs.      Recently  she  has  been  driven 
in  mud  and  slush,  but  I  have  washed 
her    legs    every    evening    when    she 
came  in  from  work  and  have  applied 
coal-tar  disinfectant   and  water,  but 
she   is   gradually   getting   worse.     S. 
W.  T.,  Porters  Sideling,  Pa. — First  of 
all.  you  perhaps  made  a  mistake  in 
not   drying   the    legs    properly    after 
washing  them.     Dissolve  one-quarter 
lb.  acetate  of  lead,  three  ounces  sul- 
phate   of    zinc    and    two    ounces    of 
tannic    acid    in    a    gallon    of    clean 
water,    which    has    previously    been 
boiled.       After    washing    legs     with 
tepid  water,  wet  the  sores  with  this 
lotion,   then  cover  legs   with   cotton 
and    leave    bandage    on    for    two    or 
three  hours.     Give  her  a  teaspoonful 
of  acetate  of  potash  and  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  bicarbonate  soda  at  a  dose  in 
feed  or  drinking  water,  twice  a  day. 
Wart   On   Ear. — Have  a  two-year- 
old  heifer  with   small   wart  on   ear, 
but  so  far  as  I  can   tell  this  is  the 
only     one     on     body.       What     will 
take   it   off?     P.    W.,    Mercer,    Pa.- 
War's   are  not   deep   seated   and  can 
be  cut   out   easily,   then   apply  equal 
parts  powdered  alum  and  tannic  acid 
to  wound   dally.     If  you    will   apply 
a  saturated  solution  of  salicylic  acid 
in  grain  alcohol  and  apply  this  mix 
tureture    once    every    two    or   three 
days,  it  will  take  it  off. 


Roarer.  —  I  would  be  pleased  to 
know  thru  the  columns  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  what  can  be  done  for 
my  mare  which  seems  to  be  thick 
winded.  When  she  pulls  heavy  load 
or  is  diriven  moderately  fast  sho 
whistles,  partly  chokes  and  almost 
falls.  This  shortness  of  breath  can 
not  he  on  account  of  ill  health,  for 
she  is  healthy.  E.  F.  B..  Carlisle.  Pa 
— She  is  what  is  called  a  roarer,  or 
whistler.  The  ailment  frequcintly 
follows  an  attack  of  strangles,  sore 
throat  or  injury.  Giving  her  medi- 
cine or  applying  it  to  throa/t  will  not 
have  any  good  effect,  but  she  can 
perhaps  be  relieved  by  a  surgical 
operation.  However.  I  might  sav 
this  is  work  for  an  experienced  and 
skillful  veterinari^o-; 
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Dairy    Cattle 


Complete  Dispersal 
SALE 

of  Registered  Jersey  Cattle  and  Berkshire 
Swine  at  Enaleside  Farm,  1  1-2  miles  west 
of  MarietU,  Lancaster  Co.,  Mr.  S.G.  Engle, 
Propr. 

FEBRUARY  21,  1918 

At  12  O'clock  sharp 

25  head  oi  RegUtercd  Jersey  Cows.  Hofcrs 
and  2  bulls.  Many  arc  daughters  of  R.  of  M. 
dams,  »ome  freah,  others   close   springers. 

/  Grade  Jer»ey  Cows  and  Heifers. 

3:  head  of  Registered  Berkshire  Swine, 
bred  8OW8,  Gilts  and  Boars  Large  sows 
that   raise    large  litters.    Fine  Gilts 

Catalog  is  now  ready.   Write  for  one. 
C.  C.  KEISER.  Sales  Manager, 
Marietta.  Laneacter  Co.,  Pa. 


OthMT*    ar«    making    money  in 
dairying  despite  high  feed  prices 

by  grtllii*  lar«o  >ieldlug.  money  making 

Purebred      HOLSTEINS 


Purebretl  Houteloa  hA'e  been  d«fln- 
itely  itfcven  tlic  raont  prontable  rowa 
on  enrth.  They  ylelil  itiraest  quuntltles 
of  milk  and  bultcrtot  at  lowest  cost. 
Don't  luHC  money  on  •  cowu " — make 
money  with  pureiired  Hoistelns. 


So 

Can 

You 

IVrite  for  free   information 

^^^^^^rf       No  Obligation — we  have   nothing  we 

m^BI^    want  to  seu  you.  .    . 

JfjIWfcjPrnift   Holstein-Friesiaii    Association 

Xvlffpf   of  America.  Bok  218,  Brattlcboro.  Vt. 

Our  hur*  •!    23C  Holstsias 
must  be  told  IMf*r*rak.  1st 

4S  hlKh  crude  "'^h\^h  ,Si!!u 

nolateln-2  year  "'"^*'~f,r? 
due  In  Msroh.47  hl«h  P-ad* 
Hol-stelnii  ready  to  breed.  M 
rcciHtpred  licltera  read>  to 
brt-ed.  S  re«l«tere(J  heifer  oAl- 
rcx  2.'.  ret:l;;tere(lb\ill  calves 
4  to  10  mo.  old.  15  re«.  Hol- 
Btelria  fresh  and  sprlnKers. 
come  and  get  first  choice. 

JOHN  C.  REABAN.  Trit}.  N.  T. 


REGISTERED 
HOUSTON  BULLS 

Siriolen  months  oH,  nfc^y  marked,  some  ready 
for  liffht  service.  Write  for  particularg,  staUng 
just  what  you  want. 

ARTHUR  DANKS,  Mgr., 

Allamuchr  Farms,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


gwollen  Glands, — 1  bought  a  cow 
(2^  years  old)  some  two  montha  ago. 
She   had   freshened   three   weekB   be- 
fore I  purchased  her  and  was  giving 
9   quarts  of  milk   dally,   but  la  now 
milking  only  six  quarts  a  day.  They 
fed  her  oora  stalks,  timothy  hay  and 
ground  grain  consisting  of  corn  meal, 
altolfa  meal,  oil  meal  and  bran,  aalt 
dally  and  charcoal  twice  a  week.  She 
has  lumps  on  her  udder.     They  come 
and    go,    but    never    open    or    become 
painful.     At  times  she  becomes  rest- 
less when  I  milk  her.  The  lumps  are 
hard.      I   wash    her  bag   before   and 
after  milking,  and  also  apply  carbol- 
ized  vaseline  on  these  bunches.  What 
had  I  better  apply  to  bunches?   Am 
I    feeding    her    all    right?      When    I 
bought  her  they  stated  that  she  waa 
not   in   calf,   but   the   herd   bull   ran 
with  them  all  the  time  and  I  would 
like   to  know  if  she  is   likely  to  be 
in   calf.      E.   L.,    Dunellen,    Pa. — Ap- 
ply  Iodine   ointment   to  bunches  on 
udder,    twice    daily.      Your   druggiet 
can  supply  you  with   this  ointment. 
You    are   feeding   her  a   fairly   good 
milk  ration.     If  she  fails  to  come  in 
heat,  she  is  perhaps  in  calf. 

Sprained  Hip. — One  of  our  cows 
slipped  and  fell  on  ice,  since  then 
she  has  been  lame  in  left  hind  leg. 
The  only  tender  spot  is  on  hip.  What 
kind  of  liniment  shall  I  apply?  J.  K. 
B.,  Meadville,  Pa.  —  Apply  equal 
parts  turpentine,  aqua  ammonia  and 
raw  linseed  oil,  once  daily,  until  she 
recovers. 

Chronic   Ringbone. — For   the   past 
four  years  one  of  my  work  horses  has 
had    bunch    on    right    hind    pastern, 
but  it  has  never  caueed  any  soreness 
or  lameness.  This  blemish  cuts  down 
his  selling  value  and  as  I  can  spare 
him  thought  I  would  put  him  in  good 
market    condition    before    I    offered 
him  for  sale.     I  wish  you  would  tell 
me    what    will    reduce    this    bunch 
without  disturbing  the  hair.     H.  D., 
W.    Troy,    N.    Y. — In    my   opinion    it 
would  be  little  short  of  folly  to  treat 
this  horse.     Just  tell  the  buyer  that 
he  has  traveled  sound  for  four  years. 
A  bunch  of  this  kind  cannot  be  re- 
moved   without    leaving   a   bald,    un- 
attractive blemish   which,  of  course, 
would  depreciate  his  value.     Besides, 
treating  him  may  start  bunch  grow- 
ing and  ruin  him.     Leave  him  alone. 
Scurvy. — Several    of    my    pigs    are 
troubled  with  some  sort  of  skin  ail- 
ment   which    roujli*    up   skin.     *'he 


OLD 


BOUGHT 


One  of  our  customers  received 
$50  lor  what  he  thought  worth 
$«5.  Get  our  price  list. 
References 

DAVID  N.KNOTrS  SONS 

104  Callowhill  St..    PhtU.,  Pa. 
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••HAMPSHIRKS" 

Urge    Utters.     Free  circular. 


Also  regliJered'  cYuernsey  Bulls. 
LOCUST   LAWN  FARM 
Bos  2. 


BIrd-in-Haaa,  Pa. 


ReK.  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White 

fall  plus:  »13  to  $16  each.      FRED  BRYAN  A  SONS, 
8tkr  Route,  Maosfleld,  Pa.  


Penna  Valley    Berkshircs 


Wrkcc  for  our  j>Hee 
W.  F.  uwhkC 


are    the  large 

proline     kind. 

list  of  youuK  boars  and  ovea  gllLs. 
CENTRE    HALL.  FA. 


Chester  Whites 


I 


B.  h.  MUNCE, 


Big  Type.  Write 
your  wants.    U  e 
ran  till   theni. 
CANON8BUHO.  FENNA. 


STOP  WASTING  GRAIN  AND  HAY 

by  feeding  ft  to  ;stock 
that  is  out  of  condition. 
IDEAL  STOCK  TO.NK' 
will  save  one-third  of  feed 
b  ills  ,  condition  your 
■lock,  create  a  normal  ap- 
petite, relieve  hide  bo  una- 
estenninate  worms,  pre* 
vent  slinking  of  calvesr 
produM  more  and    ricbe. 

^  milk,  produce  more   pork 

»St'^^*^">»  ■»g^=-.*^**i«    prevent  hos  cbolera. 
S-lb  box  «!.».     M-in.  pall.  MM-     Bfwelal  prloes 
on  lireer^uan tlliei.    Satisfaction  guaran  teed  or  money 
rcfuiid(!d.    Mall  orders  promptly  nUed. 
Llt>eral  commission   to  afients  . 
iiample  and  advertUinn   maUer  sent  frte  on  reques 
IDEAL  STOCK  TOMIC  CO..  Mfp.  t»  Ol.  mi\u'  Msiltatii. 
Fsul  indiRemstftei.  tlM  Falrmount  kn.,  PhlUdslptin.  Pa. 


Bed     QIC.     Swinc     and      J^hropshlre     Sh«*». 

^rvlceaije  boars,   brwl  gUls.  Aug  ..Sept..Oct.  pigs.  Bred 

tT'p-.TNUBEWS  *'>"'-°'"^^"'    '^^Dansvttle.Mlch. 

ctober   Pigs.    Large    LHt«fs. 
EDWIN    B.    M  AULK. 
OOATE8VILLE.  PA. 


Berkshires 


REG.  BERKSHIRE 

W.  J.  McOONNELL. 


pigs    for  Hale  cbesp 
next    sixty  days. 
OXFORD.  PLNNA. 


Reg.  Chester  Whites 

wants.  MOSES  EABY. 


big    type.     Ciuemso' 

Calves.      Write   your 

Landenberg,  Pa. 


TV,---,,-  A  choice  2  yr.  oid  service  boar ;  also  (•priOK 
JfUrOCS  boars  <k  will  be  bre  1  for  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May. 
Write  your  w*ni8.  Ira  U.  JM^k.sou,     H.IO,    \aijwcrt,0. 

ILvge  BerklUr*  SviM  FruSwreMona^.  WiUe 
HOME  gAKM. maWTER   VALLEY.   FA. 

n  1  r  &  Chester  White  Spring  boars  A  gilts  r««.  free: 
U.l.v.,.«  '^ncstcr  wniie  satisfacUoo  a  safe   del.  gtiar. 

JOHN    I..  VAN  HORN,  TROY.        PENNA. 


Mtmafa 

uur 


'aUs 


HEAVES 

ruBKHWO  •IIO«.,  Ohemlets, 


O.  i.  C.  &  C.  W.  pigs,  shipped  C.  O.  D.  Sired  by  sitd 
Mt  of  ehamploos.  Mlach  lef  2d  welfht^SOO  Iba^at  12  mos. 
8.  L.  RHODES,  \  LRSAILLFS.  OHIO. 


ClieSTERI      WHITES     and      POLAND      CHINA* 

AU  aiesi  BS^SJSSJ".""-  Mww^r-Ts^LE%A 

J.  A.   BOAK,         ROUTE  4,         NEWCASTLE.  FA. 


Aamta.$10a4aT.    WrHs  tof  spedal  prtcw. 

Twnst  o?B»-«wa.   Sl«*t««^.,^ 

pfCKSt  «llMl««  oil  lee.    iucWsJ  m  sw 


YoungTman 


■n  iir    _i._J    torenton  Hhare.      . .. 

rarin   V\  anted    of    K»)Od    character,    education 


m.u  «M»w...w..     No  caoititi  to  in^t  butjf  you  hav-e 
a  atrxked  and  enulpi>ed  farm  of  about 


and  experleQce. 


want  labor. 
FAR.MER 


write  Box   1-T.  care 


>,,.«    100  acres  ami 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Poultry 


$300  in  6  months 


From  940  Invested  In 

HILLPOT  QUAUTY  CRICKS 

LeKtaoraa.  Rocks.  Redf  auvJ  other 
profitable  Ktralus  our  FREE 
book  tells  horn  and  why.  WrUe 
taday  tor  vour   eopy 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 
•m  2S.  frs.  .iitown,  N.  J. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 


T^  \\-„ir.f.=.-l   thoroly    conopetent    miurled 

r  af  mer  >>  antea  nian  to  take  chiirg*  general 
arm  of  about  300  »cTe8  In  Chenter  County.  .Addrews 
arm  J>^,"'"'"J,^";^j,'^vaNIA  FARMER.  Phils,  Pa. 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

.«cvcn-clehth3  Hotsloln  HelferCalveaSl.S  to  $20 
fiiih.  pvi)rf«s  i)!ild  In  loU  of  tlvc.  Two  Heifer 
Culven Irom  regtaier ed  sire  <<l(;m-8  reeord  27  l»» 
l.utUT  /  diivsi  and  no«lHtcr.-d  null  Calf  for  JfiO 
fob.  Cortland  Nlc*'  carload  of  tw(>-year-i)ld 
Heifers,  bred  to  peelMcred  sire.  I  sell  satisfaction 
iiud  cverylhing'ln  Hobtcln.s. 

C.  W.  ELI. l.s.  Jr..  Cortland.  N.  Y. 
Offlce.  il  1-2  Main  St.  tMl  ptioM. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturany  PoUed    HoUtetD-Frieiiao 

bullcilv.-  -ire-ll»y  a  son  of  t'c  V  onil  •<  KcrorU  x-ulor 
4yr  ol.l.  IJ.ir  li.  luitlcrln  3.;5  days.at  «JUU;iua  up. 
Descriptive  c  .viOo.;  for  ntamp.  ,.     ,     „      „,.    n, 

UEO    eTmiEVENSON  *  SON.S,  ClarUs  Summit.  Pa 


MILL  HILL  FARM 


lieau  Rio 


,.,  ^  .^ventLvn  ii)niiih<  old.  re«l«t«rod. 
MU  UlO  Hereford  KuU  for  t^aJe  We1|c>l^ 
1  J't.)  IlH  Sire.  Hcau  DousM  S,  th.  No  -H^'JiUl  djfu. 
l.adv.Hnio»e  •/!»<»  N'«.  3i24rt7.  «tiampi«>B  ♦'"'„,••/'' 
by  my  twclve^yos^old  so».  Ldaoo  »» rite  Kurs 
F     HTOUT.    CnarKslmrg.    >V       \a      for    i<rtcc. 

I....  o.,  11,. n     r^ady  for    service      mm  •    record 
Jer.seV   ISUll     ovcr.WKilh'^.  I.uticnn  l    y.ar.  firr  s 
Dam  22   lbs    In    7   davs.    tiranddam,   »<lio  1..,  uIho  ids 
i.reattirand  dam.  Wtfi  lbs    In  I  var  _  «  rtie  ii^ 
J    M    .MAIN  4   SONS  f»HlPPE.Nt*BURt.    PA 


d>  KUk      wUI  i>arrbii,<e  threo  finely  bred  Ri'clslered  Al>- 
<5+"U      crrte<-ii  .Migus  telfor  laues.  v.eiglit  lOOtoBO'i 
Hi*  eich  aud  :i  U  rao  re«   AocuH  tiuU  ty  llliick  W  ood- 
Uwti,  Sire  (>r    Champion    and   I'riuce   1<     juKhKI    ^, 
N  H.MlLLAltD    48  l*eethovcu8t  ,l«lnciiiiBiP«on,,N.J. 


cf?   &  tirade  |-ioi.siein.s  Jil^l- j;f"  J^t. 

lasti  or  part  credit   <   k  (loLstein  C  alves  ;'>  dav«  old.  $20 
A  S23cactl  Kruui  reg    wires   Harry  \  ail    WarwKS   N    V 


Rei»   &  Grade  Hol.stein.s 


yearling  bull    rtarn'D  rword 
ov«t       iMMM)    iMiumls     lullK. 
niM  poundH  rnt 
UecM-gc  M   carpenter  41    S.Mafn  Hi  vvilke*  n.irre.  P.i. 


Guernsey 


Rngimeted  Molqtetn  bull  calvMfro'n    A    H    <>    dams 
itit.l  »  30  It)  sire     W I  lie  for  prices.  Diet  uies  and    fiedl 

hTmeBM    CRUTTENDEN         W  llkee  Barre.  Pa. 

Milkmg  Shorthornr*  *^i  rnirK^nrtulmT  'f^r 

sale  sM)  tew  brif  era   CM  Kennedy*  Sons  llsier   Pn 


I].rxl„i  ...  ui.llo  »rora  A  M.  o  dams,  w  rli*  your 
Holslein    nulls    vrpnfs  thev  mv  uneed  lo  «eil  M 

E.Bssenosr   t:ryst«l  Pprtuat***  Farm.lJtMtetown.Pa. 

>  

Reglttercd     Holstelo     una     « Juerosev        Mill*  from 
ral»o<n.o  serviceable  see     2^0  animal*     Ir   the  herd 
BO.VNVMKADH  KARMB.     R    I>    I      H  arrtsbiirg,  l-a 

I4^1««...i..  but'  r*l»es  «2ft  'o  %IM.  heifer  reives 
rtOlstein  noniSOib  sue  »76to  $IOu  Theoass 
Dairy  Farm  Wyslusing  Ha 


hide  in  in  a  dcurry-like  state.  Some 
of  the  pIgB  scratch  themselves,  but 
there  are  no  raw  spots  on  body.  P. 
T.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. — Perhaps  your 
pigs  are  not  sufficiently  well  supplied 
with  cleaji  bedding.  Mix  one  part 
oxide  zinc  in  eight  parts  petrolatum 
and  apply  some  of  this  ointment  to 
rough  parts  of  skin,  twice  a  week. 

Catarrh. — 1  keep  on  ray  farm  a 
flock  of  sixty  hens.  They  do  not 
have  extra  good  care,  and  this  win 
ter  several  of  them  have  watery  dis 
charge  from  eyes  and  beak  They 
eat  as  well  as  ever.  What  shall  I 
give  them?  C.  W.  D..  Rutland,  Vt 
.\re  you  sure  that  your  hen'^  are  not 
roosting  in  a  drafty  coop?  Phioe  mus- 
lin over  every  outside  opening  lead- 
ing into  coop.  Keep  the  henhouse 
dry  and  clean.  The  birds  will  be 
most  benefited  by  generous  fep'llng 
and  good  care,  not  by  giving  them 
drug.s.  If  they  show  ao  improvement 
in  ten  days,  write  again 

Partial  Loss  of  Power. —  I  am  feed- 
ing fourteen   shouts  for  market   and 
two  of  them  seean  to  have  difficulty  in 
eettine  on  foot   and  I'ntil   they  move 
about  some  have   rather  poor  use  of 
their    hind    quarters.      I    am    feeding 
them  all  the  corn  they  will  eat,  be- 
side* they    have   separator   railk   iind 
middlings,  onre  a  day.     These  shoats 
are  kept  in  a   pen   with  cement   floor 
which   I   believe  is  large  enough   for 
this  number  of  hogs.     What   do  you 
recommend?   P    O.   S..   Girard,   Pa — 
Place  thet*e   two  shoats  in   a   pen   by 
themselves.    a«    the    other    hogs    may 
rllnib  on  or  over  them   and  perhaps 
iniure    their    hacks.      Their    ailment 
mav    be    the    re=<«lt    of    feeding    food 
which    contains    <oo    llttla    protein 
Feed  more  shorts,  tankage,  oil   meal 
and  less  corn  to  these  two  hog=s.   be- 
sides, vou  had  better  hand  rub  their 
backs    twice    a    day       It    is    perhap,^ 
needless  to  fay   that    they   should   be 
kept  in  a  dry.  comfortable  place 


Farm  Hand  Wanted  "LocisfLAWN 


FARM.       BIRD-IN-HAND. 


aluiA    Put  ll  CiUai^ 

LOCUS  1"    LAW. 
Lancaster   Co..     Pa. 


ERgs    for 

C.  W.  Leg- 

8      r      and'   R.     C.     Rod.s,     W.     Wyandotles. 

Buff    and     W.     Orplnptons.     Chirklet    catalog    free. 

«0S1IEN  POULTRY  FHIWIIS,      R  »     eoslMii.  Ir^iaaa 


of    quality    guaranteed    to    1,500       .lies. 

1  Hatching    at    low    prices.    Bar.  Rocks,  8 
h-irns.     B      <"      "nil     R. 


mg\  BCST  PAVmA  VARIITIES 

9 W  Btdr  Noctbern  raised  ChickeBS, 
MOT  Docks.  Geese,  Turkeys.  Pure-bred 
heaviest  laying  stMuns.  Fowls.  Ebkb.  Imb- 
hatora,  alTitlSw  prices,  Law  new  ^wUnf 
book  and  Breeders'  Con»lete  Gaide  FREE. 
«V.  A.  weVM-.  MOS  a    ,  ■"-•••—»«.•  — a~ 


Swine 


OLLIHSJERSEY  RED 


^estbv  litters,  best^ by  pro-  ^. 
fits.  He.ilthy.  .-turdy  «wlue< 
thut  thrive  wonderfully^  q 

ib«^PfcedH.  iRi;i;noOK 

^  tells  why. 


the  best 

V     ored 


-  "373155.  n 

jA^Ai.;..i.j  :<i^^;>«^    9  months 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Majestic  Mammoth.  welRht  407  lbs.,  at  7   month 

wwJ"nd>.Mlts.«1.00each. 

LC    H. Carter,  Whlt»u«ra  Faros, 
West  Cheettr.  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


R,  «i.  cool/. 


S,  C.  White  Leg- 
horns   S12.50  per 
ItH).        Circular. 
PEACH   BOTTOM.  PA 


Hampton'.s  lilack  Lt^ghoru.s  fnlf  :^^«f  ce? 

my  free  circular  before  you    order  chirks,  ttllswhytl-e 
BU 


^ ...         profl- 

t\rlt<'    today.     .\I«o  White  I.eft- 
Han.plon,  Box  J,  Filt^town.  V  J 


_J«ck  Leehorn  U  the  greaUwt  Uylos  and  ni»st 
table  lirce'l '>"  earth.  " 

horn  Chicks.     A.  K. 


r^  f^  \*  t  • .  t  1  _„  ,  Tcm  Beiron  Strain 
S.  C.  \Mute  Lef:n<)rn.S  „f  hVavy  Uyers  send 
for  oatttioa  RlvlnK  prkres  and  r»Milrtton  of  .  I  oue 
br^dln<  stock,  baby  rhichs  tud  «»«»,.  iv.^«ood 
Poultry  Farm,  »ox  71A,  Avoiid  tic.t  lieeter  t  o    Pa 


an 


Tiffanv's        Silver    I.aied.  White    :ind    C  clunib 
linanys  w  vandottes.  «  C   R.  )    RedR 

Superior        Bartons  l.t-cliorn...  Pekin  Rouen  and 
Chicks  Indian  Hurler  Ducklings 

ALDilAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R    3^.  I'hoenixvtIlc.Pa 

,         ^-.1  •    1  S»    I  er  Hoard  up,  for  April  de- 

Ix>ok  — t    lllCKS      lixcrv     200.000for1ttl>»— Hlieat 

I......     in.r  ninth  vear.     <)r<lor  early.    Cat«'o(!  free 

K^' Y^Tt^NK  hat'-  HKUV.      1  cpt    1»,    RUhheld,  Pa. 


YORK&HIIIE  SWINE 

Bred  gilts  for    salf.       Registered 

cholera  immiined  and 

gviaranteed. 

1.  R.  AckHn,  Perrysburg,  Ohio 


SWEET  BRIAR  REG.    DUROCS 

Grand  Champions  — 1917 

For  lnuuedl.te^^!''>';7s  mo.,M,s-$l .  -  $A0 

fi  hnurs— rcadf  for  service— $40  to  JOO 
Absolut.  MtlXulon  guarsutee.l.    A  chaace  lor  chcce 

burRivlus  whll"  tlM-V '*"' 
SWXET  BRIAR  V  AHM 


7  .  ,  .  ,,  1  Harcmlns  In  pulleta  and  rc<-k- 
Llinit  liralimaS  enls.  Vtimycockereu.f.'SU 
pvilieta  ?t  M  to  «'.'.(Ti)  Wo  od  strain.  DiuaburK  Pa 

Clen  Dale  Poultry  I'ariu, DlUshurg  ra. 

S.  C.  R.   1.   KetiS   iiTniithyvlBorous  utility  hens 


— no  pulleis 

E.  R    .lOHXsiON. 


Center  aridgc.  Ps. 


»»  1  /^^u*  1,„  f>.  C.  White I.eKhorns  trirc  right 
BanV  i  nlCKS  order  now  lor  Bprlng  and  summer 
delivery.    Heyard  ti-  Allen.  Xi-w  Park.  Pa. 

II  I  y'L'_  B.  Ko<l.  Pcd- order  n(  w  tor  Feb 
liabV  V  hlX  ondFW)  A  Mar.del.  Satisfaction  ai. 
sured.'.TVSTA  POULTRY  T  AltM.t^outhampton.  N  \ 


Miscellaneous 


Inc 


SomoTvllle.  \-.    .1 


4  u"  ycnins  A.R.  cowr.  null  and  uetfir  raiToe. 

Ayrsnirea   Bestbtooaiinee.  reasonable  ■«««».    in- 
Demon  lDvlt«a.    Ilot>er«  Templetoo  A  Son   Ulster   Pa. 


About  200  board  feet  of  wood  Is 
used  in  the  actual  construciion  of  the 
.nverage  airplane  To  obtain  this  ma- 
terial it  Is  ordinarily  neve<«ary  to 
over  about  l.BOO  feer  of  select  lum- 
ber, which  often  represents  all  that 
ran  be  used  for  airplane:^  of  15,000 
board  f«et  of  staDding  timber. 


()    I.  v..   »>^HNr.i  titeben)  that  won  i»en>ler  and  I  ,^^    niiilsdal^il    D#l   tkMI 
exhibitor    '^t.^falrsl^wn   anda..   .han^^^^^^^^  ^MttftlfWa    Pfl,  KltP 

so«-«,al^i>   P-andrhamplon  .onr  MM'oH   pM 

Fairs      We    1>"*<L  ""^^  .'j.^^„v.^l        t  ct   our   rHtel-Hrue 
l.vcry  pik!    shlni>ed   on  approval.       »-■«   our 

-  Ciil   Cllv 


I  -.  I     /"I    11*        1^  fur  sale.       !*eventy-flve 

^^COtch  (  Oihe  l/Cjrs  t^^H  to  make  yourse- 
Uc^loii  from .  More  I  han  20  years  a  breeder  of  Colliea. 
seu.l  for  lllusiraied  cIrciUar  aijd  F'^aip^-pR  ^.p„ 
HaR\  r\   S  do:;   farm.     <  LA^    CENTtJt.  M1.B. 

For      anything 
silve.    Dogs  of 

.iiidiii-      \\clii\    -I'll    or  rxrti.iiigp  _ 

TllK  PLT  siiol',  JJ    N    Ninth  «.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


neg    rfop        Write  your  warttn 
CRAN'DKLI.  *   SON.         "'"^    -^ 


lirV.. 


«*e  P  Chinas    Berkshires.    <'   WhHos.  l-ar«e 
?.Tfln   aU?«"  .  lia^  not  akin.   H  weeks  plsij  bred 
So*»  sorvl.  o  boars.  Collie  and  Uea«le doee.    Orade 
Guernsey  calvea  and  poultry       „  ,„„„  ,  _    _  . 
p.  F.  HAMILTON  COCHRANVILLE.  PA. 


^11        11      C!i~1i:....Mo    YouBK    borsee.    mariy 
rh'nesnale  r*i onions    tor  service.    Fine  mdl- 

I  vldnnN.  prl«<<i  reflsonsble. 
MOVTROMK  FARM. 


Bi''T\''pe  I  oland  (  nmas  f„r(,i.nnrsnonth 

r.£'^t\T.^  »^:Vk.7!^  ^^;^^j^ 


ORANGE,  VA. 


HT    1        ■M^,,^.,    RATSINC.   HARK.1    and   reduce 

iViake  Aioney  ro^t  ot  living    <^'ARJ 

ZOOI.OOICAL    COMPANY.  OLDTO VI  N.    ^ 


.    AND 
M.AlNF. 


*,W.?>'wi ils'V.    ""^l-k-T^Nc-l^nni  LS 
Member  of  AnnUan     JerlKHtrt  'Asforiattim. 


I'nrelii- 

W't     on 


PA 


^    iil       r?        c.,l«  Stockers  and  feeders,  from  500 

Cattle  ror  r»aIo  t^  1,000  ii*.  writeyomwnfit.. 

IS\AC  SHANSTROM.  TMRFIFI.D,  U>W  \. 


r(Trot> 

TEN"?' 


—all    slsea.    any     nurber 

AL.XO     ANC.ok  A      hIT- 

C.IEWELL,  SPENCER,    OHIO 


For  Sale 


Hampsnire  Kani  LaninSreiient    breeding. 

Vlgoroui  and  stocky .Manetto  HlllFarn\.HIclts%IIle.l..I. 


I 


*ni 


'*mi 


^^ 


V,  ooyooVc>w 


inmn 

jrimnl 

io(Da 


'^' ''''-'"'\ 


>">'>'>'>-. 


'>  '■  '■  '•^  w 


\ ',  %  /,  I, '. ',  I, ',  V  rJ,  w,  n  V, '', ',  /, ', ', ', ', ', ',  va 
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HOMCS 

To  ♦1.42  9 


«l 


OQ 


^^ 


rl.  HOME  N?JI09 


v. 


IMaterial  to  build  these  beautiful  homes 


Priced  frpm 
j^644  to  $t428y 

Her*  are  three  of  more  than  a  hundred  mod*i^  Harris  Homes  from  the  famous  $10,000  HarrU  Book  of' 

PUb«.     ExpUini  OT«rythint  with  floor  pUni,  docriptioni,  material  specifications,  price*,  etc..  and  tdU  bow  we  MV*  you  »50  to  tMO  nght  at  the  start  y>. 
~~~~~^~~~^'  plans  and  material.     Mail  coapon  for  your  fr««  copy  of  this  book  nowl 

NO'MONEr  m  ADVATfCET^ 

WhM)  you  buiM  your  home  "Th«  Huri*  Wajr,"  jrou  mcw*  th«  utmoat  poMibU  In  quality,  •cenomy 

and  service.     Why?     Simply  because  you  profit  directly  —  (mnrMdiaUly  —  by  our  24  years"  experience.     We 

were  the  first  to  reduce  this  vitally  imporunt  industry  to  a  parfact  system  and  extend  the  benefits  to  the  people 

of  the  nation. 

"Tha  Harris  Way"  ha*  asclualva  marlU  —  apactal  advantacM  for  tha  shrawd  and  earoful  homa  buildar, 

possessed  by  no  othar  plan  or  method.     It  is  the  baat.  aafaat  and  most  aansibla  way  to  build  your  ideal  home 

rifbt  without  wasting  a  single  penny. 

Tlta  material  uaad  in  building  all  Harria  Hemaa  la'  praparad  eomplata  for  your  uaa  In'  a  way  that    la 

Instantly  and  aasily  understood.     It  is  aanaibly  "cut-to-fit     with  absolute  accuracy  and  positive  alimination 

of  all  waste.     Vou  pay  us  for  nothing  you  do  not  get  —  only  for  what  is  needed  to  do  the  work  right  — .".The  Ham* 

Way."     Think  twica  before  you  paaa  thia  opportunity  — 'mail  coupon  nowl 


HOME    >-»'  J  Ail 


Genume  oiiiinpTrC    cream 

TubuIarA  Oll/lltr  LJuvJ  sepajiators 


Last  Call  For  This  Great  Cream  Separator. Sale! 
Tremendous  Price  Reductions!' 

The  "world's  bMt"  Cr«*in  S«parator— Sharpie*  famous  orifinal  Tubular  "A" 

is  now  within  your  reach  at  a  price  so  low  and  conditions  so  liberal,  you  cannot  possibly 
refuse      Don't  put  off  buying  your  Separator  another  day.     The  time  to  act  is  here,  for  OUT  limiteil' 
[.stock  is  going  fast  ^^jy  ^^  yQUR  OWN  TERMS  /  f^ 

iMail  the  coupon  below  for  Sharpies  Tubular  "A"  Cream  Separator  colored  illustrated  catalog,  tasp 
tomta,  30-daya'  fraa  trial  plan,  tha  double  guarantaa  and  our  big  raducad  price  offer*.  .  Lun 

whv  P    M    Sharpies  picked  us  for  this  great  public  service. 

,  SALE  PRICES  SAVE  YOU  NEARLY  HALFfi 

'Battar  atill,  order  direct  f>om  thia  advartiaament.  Shipntanta  direct  to  you  fronteltht'oahtfally 
loeatad  diiinbuiins  warehouses  in  everv  section  of  the  country.  East.  West.  North.  South.  Prices  are  on  board 
CKn  at  various  wareliouses      This  neans  big  freight  savings  and  quick  deliveries.      l,Aaral  Aifawnct  t^fwtt 

OUSmp»ral»r.  ^  f  h-..*— *W*«       -  ■  •  —J- 

Order  No.  -•  Sharpies  Sica  ,^Lba.  per  hour  -^  Regular  Price 
CL— 20  No.  2  -^  300  lbs,  ^  J  55  00  - 

OL— 30  tia.  3  >400  lbk.(  65.00 

CI  —40  No.  4  .400  lbs.'  75.00 

CI.— <I0  l<o.8  700  1bs.<  MOO 


SO  HIGH  GRADE  BATH  ROOM  COMBINATION 


iT^L- 


wiiinisj^iHgifmiiy  niiwuri^-i'i'i^iiiiP 


"^' 


1 


If  Buy  This  Modern  Hi^h  Grade  Bathroom 


vlxv^7^ 


CL— «0 


^No.»v 


'  eoo  lbs. , 


.110.00  . 


Sscdol  discount  ot  3%  It  eojh  occoin04inlts  ardtr,  ^ 


<Our  Pri«4 
^$J2.7S 

*  40.00 

•  4S.00 

<•  n^e 

«^70.0», 


l^nW  ^S  ^"E   TIME  TO  BUY 

rvjtt    your  roofing 


Order  Today  From  This  Bargain  List! 

Quick  action  on  your  part  is  really  neceMary  if  you 

wish  to  get  your  share  of  these  unheard  of  savings.     So 

don't  delay  —  sit  right  down  and  write  your  order  now. 

Every  offer  below  is  covered  by  our  titiifaction  or  money-back  cuarantee, 
if  you  require  (unher  information  before  ofdcrin^^ail.the  coypon  for 
CinXtfiuRoofing.  8ook^ 

LOOK  AT  THESE  SAVINGS! 


'  Combination,  consisting  of  the  following  articles  illustrated  - 
above:  Bath  tub,  closet  outfit,  and  lavatory  If  you  are  figuring  on  (umisbiDg  youi  I 
bathroom  you  could  make  no  better  selection  than  this  offering  The  bath  tuka  are  5  feet  I 
to  sh  feet  lonf.  ■»  (be  rim  enameled  style,  with  No.  4H  Fuller  Bath  Cock,  coo- 1 
nected  waste  and  overflow  and  nickel-plated  supply  pipes  The  Uvat«y  U  in  •! 
bandsome  deep  apron  style,  high  grade  white  eoameled  iron  of  the  b«U  quality 
Complete  with  "hot"  and  "cold"  china  index  faucets,  nickel-plated  pipe  connected  1 
•o  the  floor.  The  Closet  Outfit  has  a  high  grade  golden  oak  unk  and . jCAt . Jvit^l 
syphon   action   closet   bowL 

No.  5  CL  loa.'t  Complete  as  described  above.     Sathroom  OutAU»— ■..iwnaJBtTiil 
A'**  Individual  Items:'  ^, 

Ca(b.Tub iXS.n     Clowt  Outfit tM-W     UyaU>7'A, ....... UMatfl 

Other  outfits  up  to  $IN-M 

"^Ifritt  for  our  Complttt'  Plumfin j^S^pplj^tUlof^ 


Buy  This  U.^l(m  Corn  ShellenNovlfor^i 


I  Cleanly  ShcDs 

I  7S  to  I2S  BtidicU  per  Hour 
'    with  3  H.  P.  to  (  H.  P. 
(nginc! 


Rawhide  Stone  Faced  Cold  Medal  RooAng,  fuarantead  It  year*. 

"     Lot  No   CL303.  .  #< 


contain   108  >q    It 
Roll 


nails  and  cement   included. 


Ajaa  hirh  grade  rubberiaurfacad  RoeSnii^tut  up  100  sq.  ft.  to  the 
roll  Complete  with  nails  and  cement.  Lot  No.  OLSCfZ,  3  ply...  #1  A7 
roll  tl  27.   2pl>.  rollll  I7,^ply.  roll .'..^......^.».^u...#I.U  I 

Roll. 

i$2.20 

"  Our  famous  Rawhide  Rubber  Roofing,  3  pljr,  guarasilaad  for  12  years; 

a  high  grade  covering.     Rolls  conijin    108  sq    (t.,  nails  and  cement   included. 
Lot    No    OL304.   3   ply,   roll   tl.Mi    2  ply.   roll  tl.40'  #|    OA 

I   ply,  roll itjTssc^.-^  «l>faU 

*  10,000  RollsTor  Eatra  Heavy  high  grade  Roofing)    Rati  or  Cray  SlaU 

Coaled.    Rock   Fared.    Brown    Pebble  Coat,    Double  Sanded.    Mineral  or    Mica 
Surfaced.     Lot    No.    CL305,    roll     108    aq.    ft.    with    nails    and 
cement «•.#.,, ' 


THE  HARRIS  No.  j^^ 

All  ContpIeU 
iU  Pictured 

The  biggest  and  S^t  opportunity 

you   will   ever  have   to  own   "The 

'World's  Best"  Com  Sheller,  and  save 

almost  half.     Most  simple,  durable  ^And 

economical   sheller  on   the  market.  ^  Big 

capacity  with  little  power.  4.  Shells  hard  or  soft 

corn,  irregular  sizes,  smallest  to  largest  ears,  green 

or  dry — won't  crack  the  kernels.  >^  Clean  shelled  com 

always   insures  you  against  elevator  dockage.    Pays  for 

itself ^with. the. money  you.will  save  in lon&fieasom    Order 

N0.GL-900: 

Repair  pcrtu  can  AL  WA  YS  be  obtained 


■•  •*#.», ••iiitir  1 1  ftj.fj.i.*.M '.•.  .^ 

2S  gauge,  painted,  2  1*2  in.  corrugated  overhauled  aiding  alieatot'  t  X-lTit,  lengT' 

Lot  No  CL306.  100  «».  If _« 

-•»•  '-      -  .  ■ 

'  2(  gauge,  painted,  2  1-2  in.  corrugated  overhauled  roofing  sheeta.     Lot  No. 

CVm,  100  sq    (t ■ I 

.'24  gauge,  Catra  Heavy,  painted,  2  1-2  in.  corrugated  eeorhaulad  altaata  for 

.rooAng  barns,  granaries^etc.     Lo!l__No.  OL?**.  100  sq.  (t '.,■  ■  ^ •S.-4.1 


$1.90 
$2.50 
$3.00 
$3.50 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAJf 


Pnr'FRFF    Cflfftlfta«t'        If  f«i  do  n^  wam  {•  us.  tW.  e«i»on  •  fartal 
rUr    rnCit    V^aXaiOgS.  C«,dr«,nMlwai  being  y«l  any  slA^eVooka. 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO..  D*pt.  GL  87 .  Chicago.  Illinois 

Mark  an  X  in  the  square  t>clow  to  show  which  books  you  want.     They  are  FREE  and  sent  postpaid. 


OldtjGasoline  Engines 

»315<! 


1'^  H.  P. 

to  ••* 

l$H.  P. 


'l  he  real  long  service  engines.  Siies  from 
IK  H.  P.  to  15  H.  P.  Ortlet  ^o|  e« 
No.  (iLOOl  lor  1  H  H    P  ^Ol.OU 

Larger    sizee   proportionately    low. 


Electric  Light  Plant 


fi»a-^( 


M975S>^ 

CompUtf 


Rumdy-Kallc  UuthI,  complete  with  Wil- 
lard  rubber  jar  storage  luts^-irs.  7.^ 
Light.  30  Volt  plant.  Or-  m  «  a*T  et\ 
der  No  CL902   -•  #lsf  /.5U 


Robinson  Hay  Bailer/ 

I4«I8  In*.  ^      .  ■^^  200 


best    made.     Biggest  capacity.     Built   id 
run  from  either  large  tractor  or  small  gas  en- 
gine.    Order    No.    CI  .003,       #OAn  t\t\ 
hand  feed,  size  14  in.xlS  in.       ^«UV«UU 
Othar  aisaa  In  proportion  'i 


Mixed  Nails 


D    Building  Materiel  and 
Suppttea 

P   Roofing.  Siding  an4. 
Ceilings, 

D   Harris  Home  Bo«Ul 
Plana,  Bama.  ate 


r^. 


a   Sharpie*  VTream   Separator 
Book  and  Sale   Particulars 
0  engines.  Machinery,  Imple- 
ments, Blacksmith  Supplies 
□    Wire  and  Fencing 
Catalog        Av. 
□    Pipe  Fittings  and 
_Wcll  OtttAtt 


"Preslo-Up"  PorUble 
Houses  and  Garages 
Plumbing  and  Heating 
Book 

Painl>  —  Vamishe* 
and  Supplies . 
Furniture  —  Rug*  and 
House  Furniahingi 


100  lb. 
Keg 

$2?5 


9<laint^ 


p.F.D.  Box  tJo.  orStrwtt_ 


.^Towtt, 
.'.'StotiL:. 


Put    up    in    tOO-lb. 
rkegs-       New  polished 
nails;  3d  to40d.   Order 
>No.  GL904 


Iron 'Pipe' 


1-inch 


7c 


P«r  Foot 


Good  Iron  Pipe,  in  random 
lengths,  complete  with  coup- 
lings. All  aiic*.  Order  No. 
CL905,   1-ioch,   per    -    _ 

foot....;.^....- .;:  7c 

Order  No  CL900,  \  K-inch 
per  foot ......'.:.'.  '.': .  .  .  Sc 


Fence  Posts 

i^t  35c 

Tubular  Iron 
.Fence     Posts; 
pointed  drive; 
,3-in.  diameter: 
^frooi  48  in.  to 
84     in.     long. 
|For48in.poits 
order    r4  o 
GLW7,     with 
danpa  '  com- 
plete.  SSc 

Ijirgar  po«ta  propar- 
Uonatehr  low 


Hog  Troughs 


4  FMt  Lont    $1.15 

Strong,  durable  trough's, 
for  hog*  and  cattle,  heavy 
galvanixed  material,  painted 
black,  braced  with  steel  cross 
bar:  easily  cleaned.  For 
troughs  4  long.  15  wide,  6  in. 
deep,  order  No.  0m  mm 
OL8UH,  each .  .  .  #l.ld 
•  for  K.00 


Mixed  Paint '1 


Par 

Callon 

$167 


'  "Hwiis"^lwfwitMtf  fUaiS 
Pviti  a(  test  (amis.  M  colon 
tochooMlrom.  Order*.  A7 
La  quo*.  »«  fsUon  9 1  'Wf 

Pw  Bm  Bwn  Paint.  Ofdsi 
Lm  OLSIO.  pw  laiioB  ej  ,0Q 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 


38Ui  and  Iron  SU««W 

CHICAGCIUL^ 


N.  J.  Ikxpt.  Sta.  Librbkrs  , 


ESTABLISH^ 


..-sscs^iSa 
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Soybeans   in    Northern    Pennsylvania 

Cuts   Cost  of  the  Feed   Bill  when  used  as  Ensilage  or  Soiling  Crop 


By   D.  K.  SLOAN, 

RRADFORD  CO.    FARM  BUREAU. 

conducted  by  the  Bradford  County  Farm  Bureau, 
we  found  it  possible  to  obtain  a  good  stand  of 
alfalfa;  this  being  possible  only  where  they  car- 
ried out  the  many  details  as  drainage,  fertility, 
lime,    inoculation,    and   good   seed    beds. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  why  our  people  are  in- 


Not  as  a  war  measure,  but  more  as  a  common 
sense  necessity,  farmers  that  reside  in  the  north 
tier  counties  of  Pennsylvania  are  on  the  look-out 
for  something  to  solve  their  big  problem,  the 
regular  "Feed  Bill".  This  situation  is  especially 
true  for  the  specialized  dairy  farmer  who,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  le  the  most  common  class  of  farm- 
ing in  this  part  of  the  state.  If  you  will  total  the 
value  and  annual  income  from  live  stock  and  its 
products  for  these  counties,  you  will  find  dairying 
the  "Big  Business"  of  their  farm- 
ing operations. 

Concentrated  Feeds  are  Purchased 

Practically  every  dairyman 
purchases  most  of  the  grain  feeds 
that  he  uses  in  his  dairy  business. 
When  you  consider  that  there  are 
over  40,000  cows  in  Bradford  Coun- 
ty alone,  which  is  typical  of  the 
north  tier  dairy  centers,  you  can  see 
that  there  is  an  Immense  amount 
of  money  paid  out  annually  for 
feed.  Under  normal  feed  prices  we 
estimate,  in  this  county,  that  there 
is  an  annual  feed  bill  for  dairy 
cows  alone  of  about  $aOO,000.  This 
represents  cash  transaction  and  ia 
not  accounted  for  by  home-grown 
materials.  When  we  consider  that 
the  annual  receipts  from  dairy  pro- 
ducts la  all)out  Jl, 750. 000  and  that 
almost  one-half  of  this  goes  for  purchasing  grain,  terested  in  any  crop  that  will  assist  them  in  their 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  dairymen  great  problem  by  giving  them  a  concentrated 
are  interested  in  some  method  that  will  give  them    roughage  or  possibly   a  grain   concentrate  equal 


Shallow  Covering  of  Soybean  Seed  is  Important 


a  profitable  home-grown"  ration 

Of  the  total  amount  of  feed  that  is  purchased 
the  protein  material   is  a  big  part.     This  is  due    for  us  along  these  lines 
to  the  fact  that  climatic  and  soil  conditions  are 
not  favorable  to  the  normal,  profitable  production 
of  such  feeds.      In  other  words,   non-leguminous 


to  cottonseed  meal.     We  believe,  or  at  least  have 
faith,  that  the  soybean  will  accomplish  something 


Proper  Variety  Important 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  habit 


crops  grow  most  naturally  on  our  farms.  This  of  growth  as  well  as  time  required  for  maturing 
fact  is  due  in  most  cases  to  a  lack  of  lime  as  well  different  varieties  of  soybeans.  While  pi'actically 
as  poorly  drained  soil  conditions. 
We  realize  that  with  our  nat- 
ural handicaps,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  accomplish  results  equal  to  those 
areas  which  have  more  favorable 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  avail- 
able. However,  we  do  believe  that 
we  can  materially  reduce  the 
amount  of  purchased  grain  by  a 
greater  use  of  concentrated  rough- 
age. Corn  silage,  produced  from 
properly-matured  corn,  will  mater- 
ially affect  the  amount  of  corn  meal 
r  hominy  purchased  as  co*nparecl 
with  ensilage  made  from  juicy, 
immature  varieties.  Where  lime  is 
applied  and.  drainage  conditions  are 
corrected,  it  is  not  difficult  to  grow 
good  yields  of  red  clover  as  a  source 
of  protein  from  roughage.  Alfalfa 
can  be  grown  In  thia  tdrrltory 
where  all  the  fundamental  require- 
ments of  that  plant  are  cared  for. 
In   a  test   on    150    different    farms. 


Variety  Test  Plot  on  C.  M.  Horton   Farm,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  to  Deter 

mine  Best  Variety  For  County 


all  varieties  will  mature  under  southern  condi- 
tions, there  are  very  few  that  will  develop  '•"" ' 
flciently  to  be  properly  grown  for  their  use  ^& 
ensilage  or  for  grain.  It  is  important  therefore 
for  any  community  or  Individual  to  first  gain 
information  as  to  what  vrr'.eties  would  best  suit 
their  climatic  and  soil  conditions.  Five  years 
ago  we  conducted  tesis  for  this  purjiose  in  co- 
operation with  the  agronomy  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  Of  the  fire  varieties 
tested  at  that  time,  the  Wilson  soy- 
bean and  Medium  Green  were  the 
most  favorable  varieties.  We  hoped 
to  find  a  variety  that  would  set  the 
pods  and  have  the  beans  sufficiently 
matured  to  at  least  reach  the  dough 
stage.  Beans  matured  to  that  con- 
dition are  of  a  desirable  quality  for 
ensilage,  which  Is  the  most  prac- 
tical method  of  utilization  for  this 
territory  to  date. 

Method  of  Plauting 

By  far  the  most  corn  in  this 
county  is  planted  with  the  grain 
drill.  Consequently,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  plant  the  soybean  with 
the  corn  with  this  kind  of  a  ma- 
chine. Unfortunately,  many  grow- 
ers have  nat  been  successful  in  get- 
ting a  uniform  stand  of  corn  and 
beans.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  two  seeds  are  of  different  slaes,  thus  the  soy- 
beans will  always  sift  to  the  bottom  of  the  seed 
box  and  they  will  feed  out  faster  than  the  com, 
thus  giving  many  stalks  of  beans  without  any 
corn  and  vice-versa.  Where  precaution  was  taken 
to  keep  the  seed  well  mixed  in  the  drill  box.  very 
good  results  can  be  obtained  in  planting  with  the 
grain  drill. 

Within  recent  years  there  has  been  put  on 
the  market  the  regular  two-row  corn  planter 
which  has  special  equipment  consisting  of  seed 
box,  plates,  etc.,  for  planting  the 
soybeans  just  the  same  as  com. 
This  machine  enables  one  to*"  plant 
two  crops  at  the  same  tinie  with 
all  the  desired  depths  or  distances, 
depending  on  size  and  shape  of  the 
seed.  Another  method  of  planting 
the  crop  practiced  In  this  vicinity 
is  to  drop  the  beans  in  the  hill  with 
the  corn  after  it  has  been  planted 
in  the  check  rows.  Many  local 
farmers,  as  soon  as  completing  the 
planting  of  the  corn  with  what  are 
known  locally  as  stab  planters,  wfll 
immediately  proceed  with  the  soy- 
beans, placing  about  eight  to  ten 
beans  in  a  hill  with  three  to  four 
grains  of  corn.  One  precaution  nec- 
essary in  this  method  is  to  avoid 
putting  the  beans  in  too  deep,  as 
It  is  a  common  practice  of  using  a 
stab  planter  to  push  your  grain 
too  deep  in  the  ground.  In  plant- 
ing with   a  regular  corn   and  soy- 
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""  ._^.  .„,r.  .i.ht  to  t»  IBCI-..  and  .    Ur  «  f«*w  n^«    '~."?..'!r^.!°r      i  ^«.    i.t   about  tta   bto-aral..  rta,..     One   »«cau- 

Tbe  cattle  »honld   be   T^a   ii» 


5f  com  »b«it  every  ei«ht   to  Un  tech.*,  and  » 
aoybeaa    erery    two   aad  one-toif  to   tkree    sua 

one-half  iacbes^ 

One  important  «letai»  to  keef  ir  ro-'ac  tk  -c>n- 
nection  with  the  plantiog  operatio.  f?  ta  avow 
having  the  seed  placeil  toe  deejJy  i»  tte  ^-muna 
This  seems  especiallj   important  for  snch  condi- 
tions as  eoust  on  the  volusia  type  ot  spoils   There 
is  usiwlly  wperienced  at  leaat  a  week  or  ten  day? 
of   cold,  vret  weather  during   the   6rst.  or  second 
week  ot  Jump  or  soon  after  the  beans  hare  been 
planted      When  they  are  placed  toe  deep  in  ift« 
ground  the  heavy  rains,  causing  ?  crust  lo  i»nr 
over  the  surface,  make  it  diftcnlt  for  the  alant-- 
to  get  3tarted  in  thesr  growth.     We  have  taowr 
of  cases  where  deep  planting  has  resuitea  in  atw<>- 
lute  failure  ot  this  crop      if  they  are  v>lantef.  the 
first  week  in  June    which  is  the  most  favcrab It 
date  vo'  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  could 
he  co-ered  one  .nch    -  believe  it  would  be  suf- 

When  soybear::  ..re  to  be  Kfown  as  a  separate 
crop  foi  seed  oi  en^uage.  ncy  cjold  be  "owr 
rows  28  inches  apar  wanted  with  cne  ordinary 
grain  drill,  using  aooul  r  halt  bushei  ot  3eed  per 
acre  This  will  permit  cultivation  which  is  im- 
portant foi  obtaining  proper  growth. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  tne  growth  ot  com 
1,  not  reduceo  as  ?  xesult  o.  growing  me  beans  in 
a.  same  row      in  l9l*   the  Purdue   L'niveraity 
extension  department  conducted  se-en  demonstra- 
tions in  comparing  th     yield  of  corr   aione  ana 
com  and  soybeans  grown  togethe    fo-  silage.     In 
every  case  the  combinatior  nroauced  more  silage 
per   ^cre  thai;    corr    alone   and    the  average   'n 
crease  was  2.521  pounds      The  largest  gains  were 
obtainei?    In   sectlonsr    wher?   mois'.uxe  conditions 
were   favorable   and   th.   'east    gains   in   sections 
where  the  season  wa^  very  orr.     'n  1915.  a  wet 
aeason.  four  mor    demonstratons  were  conducted 
and   the  average  increase  foi   the  corn  and  soy- 
beans over  com  alone  was  b  660  pounds  pei  acre 
jurlng    the    past    season,    whi.n    've    know    was 
esueclally   motst.  the  Susquenanna  County  Farm 
Bureau  reported  increased  yield  a.  tnre^  cons  per 
acre  of  the  green  soybeans  with  no  decrease  in 
the  yield  of  corn 


Results  in  Feedinp 
Pron-  Tariou-  sources,  information  has  been 
obtained  which  sh,>ws  t-at  cor:  silage  which  is 
Demg  renforced  to  any  apprecable  extent  with 
^ybeans  has  given  very  good  results,  and  ««P«- 
cialW    m    feealne    dairy    cattie       The    Ohio    Lx- 


iir  a  feeding  ration  «w»«li  reptoe»  co«ce*trated 
.protein  feed  wtth  satfaiactory  results.  Local 
dairymen  have  expressed  4ifferent  de«r«M  of  ««:- 
ceM  along  this  line  t>ne  grove/  last  se«nn.  who 
had  a  very  good  stand  of  beans  aud  corn,  claims 
that  he  reduced  the  amount  ot  grain  leed  at  least 
one-third  on  account  *>i  the  soybeeM  m  his  en- 
silage. A  receat  reoort  on  tnla  detail  k>  as  tol- 
Lows  from  a  dairyman  tronc  this  county: 

His  report  was  that  where  he  olanted  three 
Deans  to  every  grain  ot  com,  tne  corn  beia%  six 
inches  apart  in  th«^  row,  fce  'lad  a  very  good 
growth  ot  beans:  wblett  were  preiwrt  'n  thr  en- 
silage m  a  noticeable  degree  In  feediag  tliis  en- 
silage ae  compared  with  ensilage  mad«»  from  com 
alone,  win.  other  condlUona  the  same,  fcis  hera 
of  ten  wws  Increasea  »5  pounds  ot  mil^  per 
day  in  a  week's  time  and  maintained  it  uniformly. 
Thb  increaseo  production  at  tbe  present  scale  of 
prices  would  amount  to  about  one  dollar  increased 
rPturns.  lue  entirely  to  the  soybeans  in  the  en- 

silage  ^ 

A.ccor.l'ng  to  research  data  the  protein  com- 
hi"ot.on  of  soybeans  is  3f  such  nature  as  to  ma- 
terially stimulate  miik  production      We  believe 
t^t   J-flnite  results  oan   oe   expected   with  soy- 
beans  in  2nsi>age  corn  In  proportion  to  the  amount 
0.  their  oresence  .n  tne  mixture.     Those  growerr 
that   tave  oniy  a  small  amount  of  beans  in  pro- 
portion to  corn   naturally   could   aot   expect   the 
same  degree  of   results   as   where  the   beans  are 
more  abundant      Where  a  gross  tonnage  ia  ob 
tained  of  twelve   tone  per  acre  of  aoybeana  and 
com  ot  the  proper  proportions.  >  believe  it  would 
De  wise  to  increase  the  soybean  content  by  mixing 
at  the  cutter  as  it  go-»  into  the  silo  one  ton  of 
beans  to  every  six  tors  ot  com  -vith  beans.     This 
combination  should  make  ?  showing  tor  increased 
production  with  less  grain. 

In   cases   where   the  plant   nas    been   g^-own 
separately,  to  be  ted  either  as  aoUtng  crop  or  fcay 
tnere    are   various    records    of    value   concerning 
their  use.     In  this  county  we  have  not  cured  them 
to  any  great  extent  as  hay  because  it  is  difficult, 
under  our  seasonal  conditions  at  that  time  of  tne 
year,  to  dry  them  tropeny.    Tney  possess  -  coarse- 
woody  stem   wnicfc  makes  them   a  aifficult  crop 
to  handle  without  mold.     A»  hay,  in  analysis  and 
feeaing   tests,   they   are   reported  to  be   e^iuai   to 
alfalfa,  and  especially  sc  when  they  can  be  cured 
without  loss  of  the  leaves  from  the  stem. 

A.1I  stock,  and  especially  dairy  cattle.  <»eein  to 
relish  the  crop  handled  as  a  green  soiling  ^rop 
In  many  cases  local  farmers  have  fed  it  as  such 


:!ii.r~— — — 


tKHi   is  neceMwry:    Tbe  cattle  s^onm    oe   * 
gradual     amo«t8     to     avoid     possible     digestive 

trouble. 

During  the  past  season  we  have  tested  nine 
different  varieties  with  tba  idea  oi  obtaining  in- 
formation concerning  the  powibilitles  of  maturing 
this  crop  for  threshing  aa  grain.  Ii  this  i«  possi- 
ble.  and  we  believe  It  is,  this  crop  will  prove  very 
valuable  in  our  grain  ration  as  a  substitute  kor 
cottonseed  meal  The  four  varieties  found  au»t 
favorable  are  Medium  Green.  Wilson,  Manchu 
ana  Chestnut.  Next  year  we  expect  to  sow  quar- 
frr-acT*  '>lots  with  the  Idea  of  curing  them  out 
H>  use  for  seed  oi  feed- 

Inoculation 
We  have  found  that  inoculation  ?s  not  entlre- 
Iv  necessarv  to  obtain  the  crop  of  wybeans  How 
ever,  when  the  seed  has  been  treated  with  pure 
culture  inoculation  there  has  resuitea  a  better 
growth  in  foliage  and  an  increased  amount  of 
nitrogen   nas  been  left  in   the  soil   tor  the  sue- 

ceeding  crop. 

The  following  results  from  an  experiment  on 
the  Miami  County  Experiment  iTarm.  Ohio,  show- 
ing the  effect  of  soybeans  .n  a  rotation  on  soil 
fertility,  may  be  ot  interest  The  experiment  was 
started  in  1911.  One  rotation  is  corn,  oats,  wheat 
and  clover:  t!.e  othei  rs  corn  soybeans,  wheat  and 
clover  The  1915  crop  op  the  check  plots,  oi 
those  receiving  no  fertilizer  treatment,   were  ar 

follows: 

Oats  Rotation  Soybean  ratatlou 

Com    34S,bu.  5.1.1  hu. 

Wheat 7  \l-^ 

Clover    .    ...38M     Iba  4*»»   ^^ 

Soybean  Acreage  Increasing 
CTp  until  -Ive  years  awo  there  had  been  »ery 
few  fanr-r?  that  had  attempted  to  grow  soyoeauf 
in  this  part  of  the  state.     Of  that  number,  those 
that  had  been  successful  were  most  enthusiastic 
-oncemin*'  their  results.     With  tbe  various  dem- 
onstrations   and    tests    available    In    the    vavlo^ 
communities  there  has  been  established  consider- 
able  interest   along  this   line.     Durirg   the   pait 
•  V-T--   -.I.-""   ^ia"toH    1  KftO   .lores  of  ensilage 
corn  with  soybeans  in  this  county      Their  general 
hardiness  as  a  legume  crop  and  the  attractive  re- 
sults m  feed  tests  stimulates  my  beliet  that  they 
are  sure  to  become  an  important  ciop  .n  reducing 
the  feed  bins  ot  the  dairymen     f  this  section 
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Farmers   and  the   Income  lax 


A    Duty    That  Must  Not  Be   Ne^Uctpd 


Perhapr  vou   have  paid  no  attention   to  the 
mcom3   tax    heretofore.     Failure  to   report   your 
iucom.  before  March  1,  191&  will  cost  you  dearly 
-for  the  oeualty  i-  tron.  ^20  to  $1,000  fine  and 
in  addition  hi ty  percent  of  tne  tax  due.     If  vou 
tail  to  give  truthfu'  answers  to  the  questions  on 
the   Dlank»   the    finp    will    not    exceed    $2,000    or 
will  not  exceed  one  year's  imprisonment  or  both, 
to  the  discretion   of  the  court      la  case  of  sick- 
nesL  ot  absence  iiom   home  you  may  eet  an  ex- 
tension  ot  time  oy  written  application  to  the  Col- 
.ectoi    Oi    'nternal    Revenue,    in    which   mus     be 
stated    the    reasons    why    tne    return    cannot    be 
.-enderea  in  the  time  prescribed  bv  law, 

U  you  "dodge-  the  tax  this  vear  ana  next, 
or  lor  years  to  come.  looK  out  for  the  day  oC 
reckoning  when  somebody  reports  you  and  t«e 
government  collects  all  back  taxes  with  ^  pen- 
alties  of  S  percent  o.  the  amount  ot  tax  due  ana 
one  percent  interest  tor  each  fu'.l  mont^  during 
which  the  tax  remains  unpaid  It  is  cheaper  to 
nay  every  year,  and  not  try  to  dodge  it 

Who  Must  Report  Incomes? 
Every  unmarried  person  having  a  net  income 
of  $1  OuO  or  more,  and  every  marrioa  pe«on  aav- 
ing  a  net  ncome  of  J'-^.OOo  or  more  m  1»17.  must 
report  o.fore  .Uarch  i.  19 IS  to  the  Collector  of 
internal  Revenue  for  the  district  in  which  the 
tax  payer  resides  U  is  nece.ssary  that  you  find 
out  wnether  you  have  an  Income  that  will  make 
you  taxable  under  the  new  law  So  you  had  better 
get  out  your  pencil  and  do  some  figuring 


The  law  defines  income  as  profit,  gain,  wages, 
salary,  commissions,  money  or  its  equivalent  from 
professions    vocations,  business,  commerce,  trade, 
rents,  sales  or  dealings  in  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, and  interest  from  investments  except  inter- 
Ast  from  government  bonds  or  any  state,  munic- 
ipal-   township   or   county   bonds.      Income   from 
service   as    guardian,    trustee   or   executor:    from 
dividends,  pensions,   royalties,  or  patents,   or  oil 
or  gas  wells,  coal  lands,  etc..  and  income  from  all 
sources  are  taxable  under  the  law.  if  the  net  in- 
come from  all  sources  come  to  the  sums  named 


it  Is  going  to  be  some  task  for  a  farmer  to 
find  out  what  his  Income  was.     Pew  keep  books, 
especially  oi  the  smaller  items  bought  and  sold. 
Ii  is  cotmtea  as  sale  H  you  take  butter,  eggs,  ap- 
ples, potatoes  or  any  product  you  have  raised  to 
tc«  store  and  "trade  It  out"  for  groceries,  wear- 
ing apparel   or  what  not.     Living  expenses  cannot 
be  deducted,  so  you  must  figure  the  value  of  the 
farm  products  traded  for  something,  as  tbo  you 
sold  the  products  for  ca.sh.     It  is  nothing  to  the 
tax  collector  whether  you  got  cash  or  sugar  for 
the  product. 

The  same  is  true  ot  real  3stafe  If  ¥0U  sold 
part  or  all  of  the  tarm  they  hgure  as  profit  or 
income  the  difference  oetween  the  cash  value 
March  1.  1913.  and  the  price  for  which  sold,  or 
the  difference  between  its  cost  and  selling  price 
if  acquireu  on  or  after  March  I.  1913.  Rents  are 
considered  income  whether  paid  in  cash  or  In 
part  of  the  crop  or  otherwise. 


What  Is  Exempt  i 
Of  course  there  are  exemptions.  The  singu 
person  who  is  supporting  dependent  children  or 
dependent  parents  or  crippled  relatives  who  can- 
not help  support  rhemseives  ts  considered  the  head 
of  a  tamiiy  and  has  the  same  axempaofl— $?,vHK» 

as  a  married  uerson      Lamarried  persons  with 

incomes  of  less  than   $i.000   %nd  no  deiiendents 
are  exempt  from  the  tax 

Where  husband  and  wife  both  ha\e  incomes 
they  can  report  logetner  and  claim  one  exemption 
or  report  separately,   and  diviae  the  one  exemiv 
tion  bet^veen  '.bem.     In  case  taey  are  divorced  or 
living  apart    the  one  caring  for  the  children  can 
claim  full  exemption  and  the  other  only  $1,U00 
There  is  an  exemption  to  the  extent  of  $:iftO 
tar  each   dependent   child    -nder   eighteen   years 
ot  age.     Suppose  your  net  income  figured  tip  to 
$2,800    and    you    have   lour    dependent    children 
under  eighteen  years,  you  would  be  allowed  $800 
deduction  for  them. 

Other  Exemptions 
There  is  a  certain  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  property  which  is  exempt  It  runs  as  follows: 
Five  percent  on  frame  buildings  and  2^  perceni 
a  year  on  brick  or  stone  buildings;  10  percent  on 
the  cost  of  farm  machinery  and  implements  But 
this  deduction  must  be  based  upon  actnai  de- 
preciation thru  use  or  partial  destruction  -i  its 
value  is  the  same  as  the  year  previous,  there  is 
no  deduction. 

In  case  of  loss  by  Are.  theft  or  storms,  nor 


covered  by  Insurance,  yon  can  deduct  the  fair 
market  value  of  tbe  property.  This  applies  also 
to  macbinery,  tmplemente  and  farm  buil«ings. 
You  can  deduct  loeses  in  trade  or  business  pro- 
vided the  loes  was  actually  suffered.  But  you 
can't  deduct  for  hogs  loet  from  cholera  or  cattle 
from  elcknees  unless  you  bad  bought  them,  and 
then  only  hi  tbe  amonrnt  yon  paid  for  tbem. 
Neither  can  you  deduct  for  loss  of  any  frtock  or 


paM.      For   making   false   rei»oTt,    not    exceeding 
$2,000,  or  not  exceeding  one  year  in  Jail  or  both. 
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"Philadelphia  is  the  birthplace  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  which  boldly  and   un- 
equivocably  stated  that  the  right  of  all  men  to 
life,    liberty    and   the    pursuit   of   happiness    was 
inalienable.     Philadelphia  is  also  the  birthplace 
of  Henry   Oeorge.    who   Just   aa   boldly   and   un- 
equivocally stated  that  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  for  all  men  Is  simply  impassible, 
-i^«,t  ««r  in«<.  OI  anv  stuc  ^             Wheat    w«8   Bowod    late    and    tn   too    many    if  the  land  (on  which  all  men  must  live  and  from 
r^i'r^rTeel'tbM  %u   bar;,::iuc7d  Tecause    instance,  commeixial  fertili^  and  yard  manure    which  tbey  must  draw  their  suMsnance,   is  per- 
«r  nTree^red   to   report   on   these    until    were  not  used,  owing  to  prevailing  high  prices  of    mitted  to  become  the  private  property  of  the  few. 
you   are   not   required   to   report   on                            ^^^^  ^^^  fertilizer.     The  addition  of  a  little  lime    He  discovered    a   plan    which    should    be   closely 
^^^\.       „o«  ^oHnrt  incomes  from  liberty  bonds,    was  also  omitted  from  the  seed  bed.  rendering  a    studied  by  all  those  who.  like  Father  Penn.  be- 
.     Z"^^  ttZ    In^^  l^Z   anTgins    to    good  catch  of  clover  lees  certain.     Some  of  these    lleve  that  the  line  of  progress  is  in  the  dir^tion 
Xru^or  chlritabfe  o    ed^^t?^^^                              ^amiers  are  now  asking  what  can  be  done  to  get    of  greater  contributions   from   the  individoi  to 
religious  ur  vu«»iii.»»^  «= „,!.-«♦    on,i    o1a«ai>   frnm    thmi*     tho  niiblfc  welfare.' 


What  Can  I  Do  For  Ihe 
Wheat  Crop 


to  the  extent  of  fifteen   percent  of  your  taxable    better   returns  in   wheat   and   clover  from   these 
income  provided  no  part  of  tbe  gift  goes  to  an  in-    acres. 


the  public  welfare." 


dividual  stock  holder  in  said  institution   for  his 

benefit. 

All  salaries  or  compensation  paid  by  the  state 
or  political  sub-divisions  of  the  state  are  exempt. 
That  is.  if  you  are  a  county  supervisor  or  some 


The  .phrase.  "Make  tht  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy", struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the  heart  of 
all  mankind.  It  may  be  that  the  idea  is  but  a 
hazy  generality  in  the  minds  of  most  people,  yet 
the  unanimous  approval  shows  that  it  is  in  keep- 
ing with  that  impulse  in  the  human  race  which 
ever  spurs  it  upward  and  onward.  As  we  come 
to  better  understand  it,  we  find  that  it  includes 
not  only  rafety  from  military  attack  from  with- 


The  Pennsylvania  Farmer  a  year  ago  called 
attention  to  this  same  condition,  stating  that 
as  labor  and  seed  were  represented  in  these  wheat 
acres  it  would  be  profitable  to  apply  a  light  dress- 
ing of  manure  before  the  trying  days  of  March 

^inVwhereb7^"u  get^r per  diem' or  salary  this    came:    thus   adding   plant   food   and   at   the  same 

do^nlt  have'to  be  counted  in  the  income  tax    time  mulch  protection  to  the  plants.     I  have  tried 

does  not   nave   lu  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^  exposed  portions  of  fields  with  excel- 

^®^'**  lent  results,  getting  in  one  instance  more  grain 

What  Is  Not  Exempt?  from    the   unfavorable   but    protected    portion   of  out,  but  that  a  better  social  ana  economic  orde. 

Your  living  expenses  are  not  to  be  deducted  the  field.  niust    prevent    the    strong    and    aggressive    from 

frnm   the  total       And    vou    can   not    deduct  any  A  light  application  of  acid  fertilizer  can  be  preying  upon  the  weak  in  all  ways-business  as 

ha'ge  for  any  pe^onal  service  rendered  in  the  used  on  the  wheat  in  March  or  April  without  in-  well  as  military.       

cnarge  lui        j   f        ^.^ko,.  «f  thp  fRmilv  working  jury  to  the  plants,  or  floats  may  be  applied  de-                                         

business,  or  for  any  member  of  Uef^^^  i^rj^^^^  ^^  Subsequent  crops  to  get  some  benefit             There   are  those  who   tell   us   that   business 

at  home,      you  *=a"  ^  j         ^j^    application     I  would  not  hesiute  to  take  practices  among  men  are  the  result  of  environ- 

self.     Bu    y<^;^^^^^^^^XXe.Z  the  farm  a  drill  or  lime  spreader  on  this  field   and  apply  ment.  opportunity  and  custom,  and  that  they  can 

as  a  part  of  the  "-^""^^^  "^^^^f '^^'  '  f„,    ,1,^  lime  in  the  raw  ground  rock  form   a  few  weeks  be    modified    and    improved    only    by   developing 

^""'' .      r^  J^^e   Z  TjTnst  X>e  p^ii  in  c.s^    after    the    fertilizers    or    manure    were    applied,    man's  spiritual  and  moral  natures;  that  it  is  not 
parents  at  a  ^^^e,  the  wage  must  oep  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^^^  function  of  government  to  limit  the 

as  to  strangers  and  .hen  this  expense  may  u«  nosibilities  of  individual  enterprise. 


ducted.      If   this   is   done    to   avoid 
the  tax,  there  is  severe  penalty. 

"All  necessary  expense  actually 
paid  within  the  calendar  year  in 
carrying  on  the  business"  may  be 
exempt  from  taxation.  The  ques- 
tion is:  What  is  necessary  expense? 
The  family  and  per»f)nal  expenses 
are  not  so  considered.  Your  groc- 
eries, fuel,  light,  clothing,  things 
like  a  piano  for  the  home,  are  per- 
sonal or  family  expense  and  not 
deductable. 

Bui  you  can  deduct  taxes,  ex- 
cept income  taxes  and  those  assess- 
ed against  local  benefits.  Deduct 
interest  paid  on  your  indebtedness. 
insu^.^nce  except  on  your  dwelling; 
seed  and  feed  purchased;  stock 
bought  icr  re-sale;  cash  paid  for 
hired  help,  but  cannot  deduct  .-js 
part  of  the  wage  the  value  of  their 
board,  lodging  or  washing. 

You  can  deduct  for  the  necessary  repairs,  but 
not  for  permanent  improvements,  nor  for  new 
machinery.  You  can  deduct  for  small  toois.  and 
for  the  cost  of  running  your  machine  such  as  a 
tractor,  threshing  machine,  etc.  •  However,  you, 
can  not  deduct  for  the  cost  of  running  the  family 
auto  if  used  as  a  pleasure  car  If  used  only  as 
a  part  of  the  farm  machinery  to  run  about  on 
business  its  cost  of  operation  can  be  deducted. 

In  brief  this  is  the  new  income  tax  law.  it 
is  up  to  vou  to  see  the  income  tax  man.  Don't 
think  the  tax  does  not  apply  to  you.  Find  out 
bv  talking  with  him  and  when  you  go  to  see  him 
have  all  figures  ready  showing  what  you  took  in 
and  what  vou  paid  out.  The  government  is  going 
to  send  its  income  tax  men  out  where  it  will  be 
easy  for  vou  to  get  to  them.     An  income  tax  man 


posibilities  of  individual  enterprise. 
This  philosophy  descends  to  us  from 
the  days  of  feudalism  when  might 
made  right,  and  they  who  had  the 
power  might  justly  take  what  they 
chose.  But  democracy  has  absolutely 
nothing  in  common  with  feudalism 
In  fact,  the  one  is  the  antithesis  of 
the  other 


Good  Stand   of   Soybeans  With   Ensilage  Com.  Planted  With  One-Row 

Com  Planter 

and    clover    resulting    from    such    treatment. 

While  the  above  is  rwt  the  best  way  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  wheat  and  clover  plants, 
yet  these  essentials  are  better  late  than  never  — 
D.  H.  Watts.  Clearfield  County.  Pa. 


One    of    the    problems    which 
democracy   finds    always    before    it 
fortsolution  is  how  best  to  stimulate 
individual    enterprise,    and    at    the 
same    time    prevent    monopoly    and 
consequent  extortion    In  times  past 
it  was  claimed  that  only  unrestrict- 
ed profits  would  encourage  the  in- 
dividual  to  do  his   best       In   every 
country  that  "best"  has  been  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  volume  of  business 
and   in   the  size  ot   individual  for- 
tunes,   regardless  of   the  waste   of 
Human  life  and   natural  resources  occasioned  by 
the  process      When  the  world  is  really  and  truly 
safe  for  democracy  it  will  be  when  tht  common- 
good  is  of  first  consideration  and  individual  en- 
richment secondary. 


By  the  Way 

By 

Father  Penn 


easy   i*^i    .*v'u    lo  ^^'-«•   "" 

u  eoinic  to  Ive  in  every  county  In  every  state  in    column  some  time  ago 


The  following  is  quoted   from   a  letter  com 
menting  upon  an  article  which  appeared  in  this    the  government? 


1  said  that  the  phrase  "make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy"  struck  a  responsive  chord.  There 
has  been  universal  approval,  but  tbe  test  of  sin- 
cerity, or  perhaps  the  understanding,  is  yet  to  be 
tested.  Do  we  all  have  the  same  ideals?  Are  we 
of  one  mind  and  purpose  that  there  shall  be  equal 
rights  for  all  and  special  privileges  to  none?  A 
condition  in  which  a  few  may  not  have  power  to 
exact  unjust  tribute  from  the  many,  or  to  with- 
hold their  just  share  of  taxes  in  the  support  of 
If  we  take  wha*  we  read  as  an 


the  rnion  sonietime  between  January  2nd  and 
March  1st.  Watch  the  local  newspapers  or  ask 
vour  banker  or  postmaster  %vhen  he'll  be  there, 
or  ne  ir  vour  place,  and  then  go  to  see  him.  He 
will  have  a  tax  form  for  you.  help  you  make  it 


index  of  thought  there  are  those  who  fear  that 
the  "brutal  majority"  may  have  more  authority  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past.  Note  the  following: 
"It  would  be  a  sad  outlook  indeed  if  tbe 
march  onward  of  mankind  were  to  be  a  march 
away  from  freedom;  if  our  industrial  goings  and 
comings  were  to  be  at  the  dictation  of  a  master, 
and  that  master  the  most  arbitrary,  ignorant  and 
merciless  yet  known — the  majority.  The  tenie.icy 
would  inevitably  be  toward  destructi    >   of  i'^  itia- 


'Father  Penn'  has  brought  up  the  very  in- 
teresting question  of  how  we  are  going  to  meet 
the  new  conditions  forced  upon  us  by  the  war. 
and  how  the  farmers  will  be  affected  by  the  ex- 
tension of  socialistic  measures  and  the  change 
out  answer  fll  your  questions,  and  won't  charge  from  private  to  ooinnion  ownership  of  land.  He 
anylbing   for  his  services.  writes:    'In    spite    of    our    national    opposition    to 

Don't  ne'-lect  the  income  tax  because  if  you    guch  measures  and  the  seeming  loss  of  individual- 

,  .„       .     «f?„!?„*m!  re»Drt  before  March      ""••I  am  not  surpri.ed  that  Father  Penn  t8  Ju,t  what  do  ,urh  understand  freedom  to  mennT 

.  nT.:u:,iz  \\T:.r:::x:%^.oo. . ».».  u,  „neas.  ah„,..  the  growth  Of  soca....  ^^i^^r"^::: ;:  •;. :  r:rh-^hod':.e;°th: 
-' ir 'r'^^^T::\T:^ij:^'^.  r; fi" fh-"h::::: :r:.ru„=  ".rn  h^it ^her,.  u .. p-"..™  o..«oh 

;T,S  tperoTn      f  "he  am^unrof  tax  due.  and  1     „  de,>rah>^ne   who   w„>   ..ve  ,ome  ttme  and    -'- ^l^-^;.:-'-""  ">^  "'  "'  '"'     '^'"■""" 
percent  Inter^t  for  each  month  tax  remain,  un-    thooBht  to  „ue,tlon,  ot  public  welfare.  and  mercl.e,a   . 
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We  congratulate  the  people  of 
Local  Option  in  New  Jersey  upon  the  advance 
Hew  Jersey  step  they  have  taken  in  the  line 

^  of  prohibition  by  the  passage 

Of  the  local  option  law.  But  if  its  passage  lulls 
the  citizens  to  sleep  and  stops  agitation  for  the 
ratification  of  the  national  prohibitory  amendment 
it  will  probably  do  just  what  the  politicians  of  the 
state  desired  when  they  urged  passage  of  the  local 

.-..: I — ,,      THo  timA  was  wheu  the  cry,  "half  a 

loaf  is  better  than  none"  was  consistent  since  it 
urged  doing  the  best  possible  thing  under  adverse 
circumstances;  but  now  there  is  the  opportunity 
to  get  a  whole  loaf  and  people  are  foolish  who 
would  be  faked  into  accepting  half  a  loaf. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  majority  of 
the  city  papers  were  against  local  option.  The 
steady  march  of  prohibition  has  become  so  omin- 
ous that,  in  order  to  save  as  much  as  possible, 
they  now  plead  for  local  option  but  oppose  the  na- 
tional amendment.  This  attitude  is  consistent 
with  their  almost  universal  policy  to  represent  the 
city  point  of  view  or  ignore  or  belittle  the  rural 
citizeois'  desire  for  the  betterment  of  the  state  or 
nation  as  a  whole.  The  question  of  prohibition  has 
always  been  slurringly  referred  to  as  an  idea  of 
women,  reform  cranks  and  rural  communities 
This  attitude  is  well  illustrated  in  an  editorial 
appearing  in  a  recent  daily  paper.  After  approv- 
ing of  the  "sane  policy"  of  New  Jersey,  it  goes 

on  to  say: 

"Local  option  Is  always  a  patriotic  issue. 
It  makes  it  possible  for  Uncle  Josh  and  Uncle 
Silas  to  attend  to  their  village  affairs  and  sets 
us  all  free  to  give  our  best  advice  to  Uncle 
Sam  on  the  biggest  and  broadest  affair  he  has 

ever  had  to  handle."  ..,,„„, 

In  other  words,  it  gives  country  people.  Uncle 
Josh  and  Uncle  Silas",  an  opportunity  to  manage 
their  little  country  affairs  without  interfering 
with  the  city's  business.  Perhaps  "Uncle  Josh 
and  Uncle  Silas"  would  be  partially  satisfied  with 
this  adjustment  if  It  were  a  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment, and  the  city  would  be  content  to  attend 
Btrlctly  to  its  own  business  and  not  attempt  to 
exert  any  Influence  beyond  the  city  lines.  But 
this,  of  course,  is  as  impossible  is  it  is  undesirable. 
:\Vorlu  progress  and  improvement  is  made  as  pro- 
vincialsm  disappears,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  what  is  good  or  bad  for  one  com- 
munity is  good  or  bad  for  the  whole.  In  these 
days  of  leveling  and  of  breaking  down  barriers 
oommunitio.  may  not  isolate  themselves  and  set 
UP  their  own  standards  of  right  and  wrong.  If 
the  foot  shall  say.  because  I  am  not  the  hand.  I  am 
not  of  the  body;  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

President   Wilson's   message   to   the 
President's    farmers'  conference  at  the  University 
Message         o'  Illinois  last  week  must  be  taken  as 
a  direct  message  to  all  of  the  farmers 
of  the  country.    We  have  waited  long  for  some  of- 
ficial recognition  of  the  farmers'  problems  in  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  the  war  program.     We  have 
waited  in  vain  except  for  such  pronouncements  as 
have   come  from   the   Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Food  Administration.     These  have  so  per- 
sistently urged  greater  production  with  so  little 
consideration  of  the  means  by  which  greater  crops 
could  be  grown  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
the  government  officials  do  not  know  the  serious- 
ness of  the  farmers'  situation,   or  that  they   are 
acting  on  the  blind  hope  that  farmers  will  meet 
every  demand  regardless  of  hindrances  and  handi- 
caps.     And    this    conclusion    cannot    be    greatly 
changed  after  a  careful  reading  of  the  message. 
The  President  gives  full  credit  for  the  un- 
precedented production  of  the  past  year  and  adds 
that  this  achievement  must  not  only  be  repeated, 
but  must  be  greatly  exceeded.     He  acknowledged 
that  this  would  mean  "not  only  labor  but  serious 
sacrifice,  the  painstaking  application  of  every  bit 
of  scientific  knowledge"  and  "the  utmost  economy, 
even  to  the  point  where  the  pinch  comes".     He 
asks   the   farmers   to    give   the   kind    of   sacrifice 
and  concentration  "that  is  Involved  in   the  field 
of  battle  Itself".     He  fully  justifies  this  call  with 
a   re-statement   of  the   principles   for   which   we 
are  fighting  and  a  call  to  duty  that  must  appeal 
to  every  citfilMi  In  every  line  of  work;    and  he 
expresses   full   confidence   that   the   farmers   will 
do  their  Important  part. 

There  can  be  no  doubting  the  sincerity  or 
the  urgency  of  the  message  coming  from  the 
Chief  Executive  to  the  most  Important  Industry 
In  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  But 
there  Is  a  woeful  and  disheartening  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  serious  economic  factors  that 
will  prevent  full  response  to  his  demands.  There 
are  at  least  four  factors  that  will  limit  produc- 
tion of  farm  crops  next  year,  regardless  of  the 
best  efforts  of  the  farmers.  Shortage  of  labor 
Is  perhaps  first  and  most  far-reaching.  Short- 
age of  snpplies  and  high  prices  of  fertilizers, 
seeds  and  farm  machinery  Is  second.  Inability 
of  farmers  to  finance  emergency  operations  is  a 
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will  pay  the  cost  of  production  and  justify  the 
necessary  expense  of  maximum  production  is  an 
important  fourth.  None  of  these  are  satisfac- 
torily discussed  by  the  President.  All  are  vital 
factors  now  and  all  appear  to  be  beyond  the 
ability  of  individual  farmers  or  communities  ta 
handle  for  themselves.  They  are  factors  that 
should  have  government  consideration  as  vigor- 
ous and  as  serious  as  is  being  given  to  ship  build- 
ing or  transportation.  Yet  they  are  passed  over 
in  such  general  terms  as  to  indicate  that  they 
have  been  but  lightly  considered. 

As   to  labor,   the   President   assures   us  that 
"the  best  agencies  of  the  Nation  are  addressing 
themselves  to  the  task  of  solving  the  problem  So 
tar  as  it  is  possible  to  solve  it".     So  far  as  1918 
is  concerned,  the  problem  should  be  solved  now. 
Farmers  can  seed  only  what  they  know  they  can 
harvest.     They  seeded  last  year  on  the  promise 
of  help  at  harvest  time.    A  heart-breaking  harvest 
and  vast  quantities  of  products  going  to  waste  be- 
cause of  lack  of  help  last  year  will  prevent  full 
seeding  this  spring.     The  President  says  that  the 
War    Department    will    interfere    with    the    farm 
labor  supply  as  little  as  possible  and  that  under 
the    new    draft    regulations    farm    labor    will    be 
"very  much  less  seriously  drawn  upon  than  it  was 
under  the  first  and  initial  draft".     This  would  be 
very  satisfactory  if  we  were  but  approaching   a 
shortage,  but  if  food  is  the  first  essential  to  the 
winning  of  the  war.  as  we  all  know  it  is.  then 
the  problem  is  not  one  of  "lessening  the  drain  on 
farm  labor"  but  one  of  filling  the  existing  short- 
age that  now  stands  in  the  way  of  full  production. 
The  government  activity  in  supply  of  needed 
materials  is  as  lightly  touched  upon.     The  Presi- 
dent assures  us  that  the  government  is  doing  Its 
utmost    to   assist   the   farmers   in   securing   a    full 
supply  of  ferillzers.    If  the  100,000  tons  of  nitrate 
of   soda    purchased    and   yet    lo  be   distributed    at 
a  liberal   price  and   the   long   delayed   promise   of 
manufactured    nitrates    represents    the    govern- 
ment's  utmost   effort,  we  must  be  satisfied.      But 
these  efforts  poorly  compare  with  the  government 
activity  in  building  ships,  whose  important  func- 
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tlon  will  be  to  transport  the  crops  that  the  farm- 
ers are  expected  to  produce.  We  are  further 
told  that  the  Department  of  Agricultore  is  actively 
assisting  in  locating,  safeguarding  and  securing 
at  cost  an  adequate  supply  of  sound  seed;  that  it 
has  $2,500,000  available  for  such  purpose  and  is 
asking  for  six  million  dollars  more.  Let  hs  hope 
that  these  seeds  are  located  in  time  and  delivered 
to  the  farmers  for  the  planting  season,  but  with 
the  Department's  record  for  speed  as  a  distrib- 
uting agency.  Congress  will  need  to  act  quickly 
If  any  part  of  the  requested  appropriation  is  to 
be  used  for  1918  production. 

The  farm  loan  banking  system  Is  recom- 
mended as  a  remedy  for  the  farmers'  credit  ills, 
"giving  the  farmers  access  to  the  great  lendable 
capital  of  the  country".  The  farm  loan  system 
has  been  a  great  help  to  the  farmers.  It  has  pro- 
vided a  means  of  securing  money  at  reasonable 
rates  for  permanent  Improvements  on  long  term 
loans.  It  has  apparently  Influenced  bankers  to 
give  more  liberal  terms  to  farm  borrowers  for 
other  forms  of  loans.  But  as  a  quick-acting 
emergency  measure,  such  as  Is  needed  now,  it  is 
of  little  value.  It  will  be  a  negligible  factor  In 
Influencing  crop  production  in  1918. 

As  to  the  flxing  of  prices,  the  President  de- 
clares that  the  impression  that  the  Government 
seeks  to  fix  the  price  of  foodstuffs  while  not  seek- 
ing to  fix  other  prices  which  determine  the  ex- 
penses of  the  farmer,  is  a  mistaken  one.  He  points 
out  that  prices  have  been  successfully  regulated 
on   many   fundamental    materials   underlying   all 
of  the  Industries,  and  predicts  that  further  legis- 
lation will  further  prevent  profiteering.     He  as- 
sures us  that  the  interests  of  the  farmers  have 
been   kept    in    mind    in   all    price-fixing    and    re- 
minds us  (very  justly  and  reasonably)  that  man- 
kind as  well  as  the  farmer  must  be  served,  and 
everything  takes  on  the  rigid  aspect  of  duty  In 
time  of  war.     There  are  too  many  generalities  In 
his  discussion  of  this  point  to  be  most  satisfying 
to  farmers.     There  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
among  producers  on   the  theory*  of  price  fixing. 
We  believe  that  there  is  general  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  and  purpose  of  the  Food  Administration. 
Bi4,t  there   Is   at   least   basis   for   the   belief   that 
markets   have  been    regulated   with   too   delicate 
a  regard  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  dis- 
tributing   agencies.      Price    regulation    has    not 
cut  down  the  spread  between  producers'  and  con- 
sumers' prices  as  both  classes  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect.    Regulation  at  the  cost  of  production,  even 
of  a  few  commodities,  appears  like  poor  business 
in  a  time  when  the  greatest  need  of  our  country, 
of  Its  people  and  its  allies,  is  more  and  more  food. 
On    these   four  moat    Important    factors,    the 
President's    message    leaves    much   to   be    desired. 
They  are  the  important   limiting   factors   for  the 
crop  of  1918,  which  promises  to  be  fully  as  im- 
portant as  men,  munitions,  ships  or  the  railroads 
In  deciding  the  war.    We  believe  that  they  should 
receive  equal  recognition  with  these  industries  in 
the  war  councils  at  Washington.     We  believe  that 
the   President's   message   indicates   that   they   are 
not  fully  considered,  and  that  the  great  problem 
of  "feeding  the  world"  is  permitted  to  rest  Is  the 
weakest  link  in  our  chain  of  offense  and  defense. 
We  believe  that  it  indicates  a  complacence  on  the 
part    of    the   Department    of   Agriculture,    which 
should     be     the     President's     chief     advisor     on 
the  subject,  that  is  not  Justified  by  conditions  in 
the  field.     We  have  every  confidence  In  the  will- 
ingness and  ability  of  the  farmers  to  do  their  best. 
But  there  Is  a  limit  at  which  human  effort,  sup- 
ported by  the  most  fervent  and  enthusiastic  pa- 
triotism, must  stop.     For  the  sake  of  the  great 
principles  for  which  we  are  fighting,  for  the  men 
who  are  giving  their  all  in  the  trenches,  for  hu- 
manity  everywhere   that    Is   depending   upon   the 
American  farmers  In  the  coming  cropping  season, 
and  for  the  safety  of  liberty  and  democracy  over 
the  world,  may  the  farmers  meet  the  greatest  de- 
mands without  reaching  that  limit. 

The  greatest  Incentive  and  the  most  hopeful 
note  of  the  message  are  contained  In  these  words 
of  the  President:  "You  will  realize,  as  I  think 
statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  water  realize,  that 
the  culminating  crisis  of  the  struggle  has  come, 
and  that  the  achievements  of  this  year  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other  must  determine  the  Issue  ' 
These  words  from  the  President  put  the  proolem 
squarely  before  us.  It  Is  do  or  die  In  1918.  with 
the  greatest  dependence  upon  the  doing  of  ttif 
farmers 
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HARRKsRIIRP  N0TF5  maintenance.     The  idea  Is  so  that  if    in^^-win      qualities.     This   is  wel-    ture.    ^^--^fZ/^J^^ll^.^-^^^^^ 

HARRISBUKCi  NUlLb  the   12.000.000   which   it  is  expected    come   news    to   farmers  ov.r   a  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^  Novem- 

to    realize    from    automobile  "  licenses    territory  schools,    ber,  elect  a  man  for  the  remainder  of 

Priority   and  the  Draft -Pennsyl-    for  1918  by  March  1  ^V'^^^^X^if  '".    _Rept^senUtive  Mott  of  Oswego  has    the   unexpired    term   of   Mr.    Hughes, 

vnia  8  au  officials  have  brought   to    keeping  *^a«i«  "Pf"  .%";i  ^^^J^mSe    had  ^ many  requests  from  the  farm-    which  ends  March  4,   1919.  and  also 

'ttention  of  the  United  States  govern-    ^"^t'"^^"*^^  "^^  ^^^V«  maUei  of  T^^^^^    era  o^  his   district   that  he   has  con-    choose  a  United  States  Senator  for  the 

en?    the    two    vital    questions    con-    J^f  i,^J^"^f/f,„„^olla?s  wtn   not  b^^    sented  to  ask  Dr.  Finley,  state  com-    six-year   term,    which   begins   on    the 

fronting    Pennsylvania    agriculture.     *       j^^'   '"'|"°"     ,*l' ,h"  uji-h^  missioner  of   education,  to   close  the    same  date. 

a^d  whfle  headway  has  been  made  in    ^^"'^^^^Vlndtherris  no  reason '^^^^^    J^bllc  schools  of  the  state,   particu-         Local   Option   Law.-Local   option- 
1   tv^oro   la   nn    Msiirance   of    much    partment  ana  mere  is  no  rea^uii  wu/     f    ,       .      .  ,   ^^  arhools    earlv  so  that     Ists    having    placed    on    the    statute 
bdngT^elntheX'r'The'national    ^^0^7  000  "iugM^to  \Teru^^^^^^^    i?  Int^maf  ha'e^te   Te^p^f   their    books    of    the    state    the    "wet"    and 
transportation  authorities  have  been    J^.O^O  000    ought    to    be  ^^^^^^^      Children  in  putting  in  crops.  "dry"    measure    known    as   the   local 

asked   to  give   priority   to   shipments    l^eep   roads  ^P^".  ^^°^ /°  ^*J°   ^   '^^^^  The  Tuberculosis  Menace.— At  the    option  law.  and  the  companion  meas- 

of   far-n    maehiSery.    especially    trac-    J^.^f^'i^/^r''' J^Jf,^^\h7left   ov^^^^  «tate     convention     of     veterinarians    ure    to    regulate    saloons     plans    are 

?ors  for  this  state's  farms;  fertilizers  ^'sfPP^ar.  ^  %i  «foo  000  exnected  held  In  New  York  City  January  25,  now  under  way  to  have  New  Jersey 
Lnd  ingredients;  seed  corn  and  cat-  J 9 17  ,JJ'^^JJ\,J,V  March  ough^  to  Dr.  Keernan.  chief  of  the  tuberculosis  adopt  the  Federal  Constitutional 
He  feeding  stuffs  and  arrangements  "o™  "^®"^®t  ^ISr^  Tf  the  theorv  division  of  the  bureau  of  animal  in-  amendment  providing  for  a  total  pro- 
have  been^  made  that  all  except  ma-  care  ^"^J^^^^^^P^Jj^^,  men  emp^Sed  dustry  at  Washington,  said  that  un-  hibltion.  Republican  Leader  Pier- 
^«r,aT.v    «hall    be    elven    preference.    Is  to  have  a  Dig  lorce  01  meu  waipii^^cu  '  ^spni    measures    are    promptly    son   has   introduced   in    the    House   a 

nuho  in  tte  presenfsUte  of  conges-  before  the  May  primary  and  make  a  ^^n^  J  eradicate  the  disease  over  proposed  law  which  would  permit  a 
MoS  of  frefghfthat  is  not  as  valu-  Bhovel  and  a  vote  ^^  ha"d  in  hand  ^g^J^^jJ^^J^'^^X  the  cattle  and  the  referendum  on  the  question  of  rati- 
S  a  conce^ssion  as  it  seems.  There  ^^ere  will  probably  be  a  how  -H^^^^^  swin'e  of  the  country  will  be  af-  fying  the  Constitutional  amendment 
\^i  hnn^,  that  the  tractors  and  ma-    ever,  by  voting  the  $500  000  the  state    swin«  disease.      The  losses    for  national  prohibition  and  also  on 

;'h!nerv  miy  also  be  p  a"d  on  the  makes  sure  that  it  will  have  money  'f  ^tf.  ^^*,^/°|ar  IndTng  June  1917  woman  suffrage.  However,  the  Antl- 
;r?er7ed"V  and     action    may    be    {°\-f  J.^rnrmStV  who^°J  ^  Sue 'o  It'was'a'bout  $25,000,000    and    Saloon  League  of  New  Jersey  Is  op- 

looked   for  next  week.      Secretary   of    in   the  fall   no  matter  wno   is  nomi     ^^   ^^^    14.000,000    head   slaughtered     posing    this    proposition    because    it 
\ericulture    Patton     says     that     the    nated,  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  found  to  have  the  dis-    would   not   be   binding   in   effect   and 

number  of  tractors  sold  is  a  surprise  rp^  ^^^i^gg  counties.  —  A  general  g^se  '  Pasteurizing  of  milk  that  goes  would  be  really  in  the  nature  of  a 
and  he  is.  making  efforts  to  get  notes    movement  for  petitioning  of  the  state    ^a^k   to   the  farm   to  be  fed   to  hogs    straw  vote. 

on   sales   so   that    the   proposition   of    game  commission  for  closing  of  coun-    .^ju  j^ke  care  of  the  disease  In  those  

giving  them  right  of  way  over  other  ^j^^  ^^  hunting  of  ruffed  grouse  is  animals,  he  said.  And  a  60-day  p/vpPTTTTnw  TO  rVPTTTTTVU 
machinery  can  be  presented  again  to  under  way  in  the  state.  The  idea  is  quarantine  and  severe  tests  are  need-  l/Ultlt±i0110W  LN  rEKTILIZEK 
the  government.     The  other  question    ^^   increase   this  great  game  bird   as    ^^  ^^d   are  now  taken  to  safe-guard  ANALYSES 

is  labor.     In  addition  to  working  to    ^^   ^Q^e   with    the    wild    turkeys    a    j^^^^g  shipped  from  one  state  to  an-  

have    tractors    put   on    the    preferred    f^^  yg^rs  ago.     If  the  state  is  closed    ^^^^^  An  error  in  report  of  the  analyses 

list  the  state  authorities  are  asking  ^y  petition  of  200  In  each  county  a  state's  Supply  of  Nitrate.— The  gov-  of  Mapes  Manures,  as  published  in 
some  more  definite  ruling  regarding  ^jn  ^g  gaved  as  the  legislature    grnment   stock   of   nitrate   of  soda   is    our  Issues  of  January  26  and  Febru- 

(Irafted  men.  The  request  may  even  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  untu  1919.  in  event  ^^j^  distributed  thruout  the  state,  ary  2  did  not  give  full  credit  to  the 
be  nut  up  to  have  some  of  the  men  ac-  ^^  closing,  grouse  will  be  bought  and  r^^^  ^ost  price  is  $75.50  per  ton,  plus  grades  known  as  Top  Dresser  and  To- 
oustomed  to  farm  work  given  leaves  distributed.  Over  a  dozen  counties  fygjght  and  handling  charges  .from  bacco  Manure.  The  average  of  the 
from  cantonments  if  the  government    ^^^  ^^^  closed  to  grouse  shooting.—  ^  of  arrival,  making  the  total  cost    station     analyses     of     these     grades 

is  not  ready  to  send  them  abroad  at    Hamilton,  Harrisburg,  February  4,        ^^^   j^r   from    $84    in   some   sections,    should   have  read:   Top  Dresser,   Full 

the    time   they    are    most    needed    on .  „         farmers    are    buying,    the    pur-    Strength,     12.12     percent     ammonia, 

arms      The  completion  of  the  classl-  chasers  being  mostly  truckers  or  mar-    against   12  percent  guaranteed;    6.27 

fication   by   occupations   of   the   men  |^p«,  YORK   1 FTTER  ket  garden  men.  ^      percent     available    phosphoric    acid, 

in   the  draft   is  to  be  followed  by   a  WLW    lUKN   LLllE-I^  stfte    a    Bean    Producer.— Accord-    against    5    percent    guaranteed;    8.36 

concerted   movement   on   Washington  .^^  ^^  federal  authorities  New  York    percent  total  phosphoric  acid,  against 

to  have  drafted  men  kept  on  "^- *" 
as  long  as  possible.     The  u" 
*the    situation    as    regards 

''°?  'if  hirtuD  in  agriculture  and    price  will  be  $3  34   per   100   pounds        Women   To   Be   h  actor  ^^^    cent  guaranteed  and  1.82  percent  pot- 

?;aVS,lTof"'hl."n.e'^»d   .uppHea   ^'^^'"Zr^^r,',.'^'^^^,^^^"^    ZZT^.l^^cp'^^U  be  a  Mg  one    ash  agaln^^^^ercen^_guara^.ee.. 
";L':'Faru,  Training  Ca.ps-Funae   content    ;o^,«.ra^.^  cents  ^p«    100    ^^fiL  yr'o'.ed^.lucr^ue  last  .ear  ^^^  ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^ 

have  been  provided  for  establishment  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^e  January  in  saving  J.^\<L   P  laeed   th?s   year.  

of  over  100  training  camps  for  boys  v  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  November  possible   will   be  engaged   tnis   year.  

to   be   taught   to   work  on   the^  tarm^  ^^^^^      ^^^  ^.^^^jj  ^^^^^  j^^  New  York  — F. Agriculture 

It  is  the  intention  to  utlwze  v-e-_  ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ordered    cut    by    the  By  the  Way   i3i 

of  the  high  school  boys.  These  camp«.  jggion   from   17    to   164   cents   a  irocrv  TARM  NOTFS  Farmers  and  the  income  Tax  i5o 

which    were    tried   out    in    Pittsburgh.     ^O  ,,^,.    ^^^^     ^^^   ^^^^  ^£^  JERSEY   bAKM   INUIL:)  ^-^W"'  in  Northern  Pennsylvania      ....149 

Philadelphia  and  other  districts,  will    J^^o  144  cents  for  Grade  "B".  Grade  ^^hat  Can  I  Do  for  the  ^^ heat  crop?  ...i.i 

Toy?  wm'Se'm'obmzld"\s°lri\een    «.  ^^PP//  ^^J^  UnT'VtnnlZ  cSt        m   the  Legislature.-A  feature  of  ,,„,,„  „ei,ers  to^P^Sute  Co.ie.e     .  .i«i 

S  Tn  Ad' ms  and  other  fruit  grow^   ^^-^fj' ^^^^is    expected    next  the  past  week  loathe  Le.^slat^^^^^^^  ?^I^i  IZ. -^^e.^..^  V-.::::^ 

ing  counties,   and  placed   under  care  j^^  ^arch.     Pints  of  a  hearing  given  by  ^^e  House  JUQic  ^^^^^^^^  ^^y  ^^.^^^    s ^^^ 

of  men    accustomed   to    farming    and    g°° '" -a"  milk  will  sell  for  9  cents  lary   Committee  on   the   two  election  ^^^^  ^,.,^  p^.^^^   ^^^ 

asked  to  do  their  share      The  details    Grade     A   ^m  ^^^^^  ^^  formerly.     The  reform  bills,  which  have  been  intro-  soyb*..ns  ,.i.h  Com    ifli 

of  the  plan   will   soon   be  announced    ^^^^         j         j^es  is  a  result  of  a  com-  duced    in    the    Legislature.      One    of  Editorial 

bv  state  committee  of  Public  Safety.    „;gu|„sive  hearing  of  the  expense  of  them  would  limit  the  amount  candi-  lo,,,  opHon  in  New  .rersey  i.5r 

Ther 
accu 
boys 

just    as    lueic    "«"    "- ,v,  -  fi- irt,    cause   mere  was   uu   piu....    .^    i- umc.    ^^^ TiV"      ^.i^r-pa     and     the     *or  the   sutrrage 

pie  shocked  to  see  women  in  the  fie/J^  ^^^^^    ^^^  reducing  the  price  ob-    houses    as    polling     Peaces     ana    ine    ^^^^   Question    165 

of  Pennsylvania  this  year.     It  is  tne  f"     .  ^     dealers  who  were  found  to    drafting    of    school    teachers    »"    «^''     -Speed  Lp"  Enthusiasm 165 

hone  of  the  state  employment  authorl-  J,^*"  g°,.i-i„g  j^iW^  at  unnecessary  ex-    communities  of  10,000  population  or    v^i^e  of  Motion  P.ctures         169 

Ues  who  have  been  co-operating  with  ^^/.f  ^'^S^^^^fi^s.      The   commission    over  for  members  of  election  boards^    What  Shall  We  Do  to  he  Fed  f   i6o 

he  Public  Safety  Committee,  to  work  f^^  ^^^^  opinion  that  there  is  little  school  Boys  for  Farms.--The  State                              Horticulture 

out  a  plan  whereby  labor  can  be  sup-  '„"';{„  foose  milk  sold  under  the    Department  of  Edqcation  has  adopte^d    Establislnn^  a  Cherry  Onhard  .j6 

Slr'nTwreln^g^senHosC-   S,Vg-"^"'°"'  "'^""'"^  '"  "'    t^.l^l  re'a7'o7  P°e"Urt1nrs^oi    ^^   "^'^Z:::    

rf^  ^\rr  t-'h'fs'ro.nrcorol    'To  standardize  rar™  Tractors.-A    buVroVrm^  a"s^  a^sTsUnTt    ^':  i^^^'^l^^  ..■.;.:::::  i:::::  :1?J 
has  been   done  by  .h|s_io._^_^  ^^  ^^^    ^^^^^^^^  -s  'tartedjn  Syracuse_a    ^o^-;  -[„%-    '=J„„„,     the     coming    ^_^^  ^.__  ,^^  ^^U«,s..c. _^^ 

spring  and  summer  in  the  campaign    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^,^^^^ jg^ 

to     Increase     food     production     ana     lO      j,^.    Hogs   Feed  Themselves    ....167 

mpet    the   farm   labor  shortage.      Be-    Rnons  for  K.irm  Horses   167 

cause  of  the  importance  of  this  work    why  Liv.-  stok  is  Scarce   6o 

Cduse  ui    iiic   1      t        TJiihliP    Tn-     ^^onn     Tnctnient      i»7 

farms  or  be  requlrea  lo  au  mat  .w...    ,^   ^..w„    '""■"--''    Thp    conference    the   State   Department    oi    t^"""*-    ^        young  Liv,>  Siock  .Tudges   166 

of  work  if  fitted  for  it  may  be  con-    eral     government     .  J,^,«    ""j^J^^^ "r-    struction  will  ask  Governor  Edge  for  ^ 

■A       A  was    attended    by    leading    larm    or  contribution    from    the    emergency    r^  ^^^.  RaiMn-    16'J 

«'<ie^^*l  -■  •  ^r^.,f>,or    „o.wa»«nT,«     colleges    and    Farm_  Bu-    a  fontriDuuon^    ^^^^^^^    assistant    to    ^""^"-^    ""prices  and  Prospects 

Ciil.hace  Producficn    1916  and   1917    104 

Farm-Help    S)>ecialists    10-* 

Potato     .Siituation     !*'•• 

Weekly   Market   Review    !•'■* 

Wesirrn    Can    House    Prices    164 

State  Letters 
Harrisburg    Notes — 

Priority     and    the    draft.    Farm     train- 
ing camps,    .Vbnormal   conditions.    State 

to   make   sure,   To  close   counties    153 

N't  w    .It-rsey    Notes — 

In    the"  Legislature,     School     l>oys    for 
fnrm^.    To   name    U.   S.    Senator,    Loral 

o  it.oti    law     l'^'' 

New   \<.Tk    Notes — 

\(v.-  milk   prices   annoxinced.   To  fitand- 

ardi/e   farm   fractors.    Shortage  of   seed 

a    mistake.    To    ask    for    early    close    of 

1  ^^«rr>  I  ivp     STOtK,     «»«^-     "1    i'"^   iiiv'.-v    .  Tvinn     mav    not     ne     in>»«^     lu     l..v;  schools.    Tuberculosis    menace.    State's 

than    ever   known.      Live    «''»^         ,         Shortige  of  Seed  a  Mistake.— The    new    man    "^a>    m  i      *;  conse-  ''up- iv  of  latrate.   state  a  hean  pro- 

-^r:^ir!:^^-S^  ^^!^}rn:i^^^4^ZT  SSSS.S^^^:  jrr^HT": ::::;: 

story 

-Nan   of    Music    Mountain"     ....  (Serial  >  171 

Veterinary 
Hi'ifer   roughs.   Indigestion.   Impure    blood. 

Collar   boils,    Wire    cut       165 

.,a,e  Vghwa7  dei^rtmennor"  md  seed  and  found 
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SEEDS 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

eunrautcod  farm  and  garden  ''^!'-^^^I^^^r^^''^y^„—p^eo,s  that 

.^^.!i- ^or:nru!rr^r£r=pTd„"r™f  ss"- 

di^i  plan  of  «ilmg  enable  us  to  do  X^T^c^oa 
.mall  margin  of  profit.     Our  big  Btorago  .  acditwa  j 
a^  our  bii  capital  enable  u«  to  put  •>>  <>"  "•*^«k   ^ 

when  prioM^are  low«.t.  ^,V°.,'''*,"''''ii,,^CtoV« 
lhebpn«atwhenyoubuy  AMalfa.Timothy  ClOTOr. 
Sudan  GrsM.  Fetertta.  Oats,  Wheat,  Sweet 
CloTer  and  other  field  seeds  from  us.     See  prices  below 


Penna.  Horticulturists  Meet 

Report  by  Dr  J.  P^  Stewart >  State  College 


lOWrS   URGEST  ^  SEED  HOWE 
T«8U  And  Cuarantoes  All  Seed* 

Tetrng  is  done  in  Our  own  fa'>"™*"'^,*TKord^bfeot"" 
dor  Buarantoo  to  be  exactly  «a  rcprosontod^oia  aubjeot 
to  Government  or  State  Test  and  your  approval. 


We  don't  want  any  enatomers  to  keep  any 
'U  seed  tbey  hoy  from  m  unle»»  they  nre  eon- 
/ytneed  they  haye  aajed  money  and  ha«  a  real. 
'maiBebaraaio.  Thaf.  ojir  fair  and  aoaara 
FpdSSy  Bette^tm.  we  leave  i  I  ajl  for  youj^  de. 
-/Sda--»l»a  yoo  SO  day '■  time  to  do  your  own 
taattn*  and  your  money  back  if  yonr  tesU  do  not 
c«ma  up  to  our  claim*. 
^Before  You  Buy  Seeds 
^  Get  Our  Samplc»_ 
and  Compare^ 
Our  Quality/^ 
lod  Low 
Pricea 


«1f. 


these'mwes  .save  Wu  «?»iy" 


To  li  vVyouBOine  idea  ol  our  Bwcuoa.  •w».'«"»^  K.'fJZ;^!'*h» 
-,  S^n'Sdtrf  QuaMy  and^pri«.  aey^^^^^^^f^^^ 

KSr,.:^'^c"J&''^JJj535?uj;^5^ 

sate.  It's  owwtunity  to  by  «ood  "JS"^  "»«ir^'"?''!?,_.ff%t  fc 


y:^\^^f^!hti}*xsL^^i^TJ7t  ^snii/s;. 


,^.<^^§^^.§C^^1  Timothy  fO!S 


loppofftonity 
ttooaand  of  other  cuitometa  ara  sating 
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money. 


A  bwcain  thatwiU  open  your  eye" 
Aiso  new  redeaned  Iowa  Grown 
Timothy  free  from  nonona  weeds. 
Guaranteed  eaual  to  aamp'o  or 
money  rehind  cd.Sold  under  guar- 
antee of  purity  and  BsmunaUon 
testa.     Investacate. 


■'-w 


m 


\<*^> 


«-'f'^To^i> 


m, 


i^.. 


Clover  tiMji 

pwbLariV.  I  Hf 

Tested  quality.  Absohitety 
(uaranteed.  Sold  aubieot  to 
(ovemment  test  and  your  . 
approval.  Clovercrop  short ; 
•^pnee  muatadTancalater  ' 
Investicata  this  baritaiii  at- 
ones. Send  for  samples. 

Alsik«  «5§2 

•BdTtmotny  J^^r.  ., 

Bast  and    eheaj^    sjedjiw  < 
mlztiB* known rwondsrftilhay  i  ^ 


ISar 


Alfalfa  f  900 

par  bu  .and  up   ^  ■^" 

SISHPsSTtHI^'-'  ^ 
ABERSrSEED^. 


Ipse*  cat. 


The   55th   annual   meeting   of   the 
State    Horticultural     Association    of 
Pennsylvania  was  held  at  Harrisburg 
on  January  22nd  to  24th.     The  writ- 
er has  attended  the  meetings  of  this 
organization  for  eleven  years,  and  the 
present  meeting  was  one  of  the  "liv- 
est"    and    best    during    that    period. 
The    attendance   was   good,    and   the 
interest   was   well   maintained  thru- 
lout.     Most  of  the  growers  there  had 
I  evidently  a  fairly  satisfactory  season, 
as  nobody  seemed  to  be  complaining. 
They  were  not  without  their  troubles, 
however,  as  the  shortage  of  labor,  and 
high    prices    of    spraying    materials 
and  fertilizers   were   facing  them  aa 
well   as   others.      But   there   was   no 
diapositi<?n  to  quit.     They  were  anx- 
ious to  learn  the  best  ways  of  meet- 
ing  the    new    conditions;    and    were 
always  ready  to  offer  suggestions  and 
swap    experiences.      Altogether,    the 
meetings  were  pervaded  by  a  feeling 
of   quiet   optimism    and    earnestness, 
which    bodes    well    for    the   coming 
years. 

Insect  Control 
The  session  was  opened  by  the  ad- 
dress of  the  President,  W.  J.  Lewis, 
who  emphasized  the  need  of  standing 
by  the  orchards  and  not  allowing 
them  to  decline  on  account  of  extra 
difficulties  now.  He  also  called  for 
wider  and  more  loyal  support  for  the 


The  proper  intercrops  to  use  Is  de- 
termined chiefly  by  the  local  condi- 
tions.     For    the    grower    near  large 
markets,   with   a  vegetable   soil,   the 
following    system,    largely    used    In 
Jersey,  is  excellent.  First  year,  plant 
peas  in  March,  in  rows  5  feet  apart 
and  2*  feet  from  the  trees.    In  April, 
plant    cantaloupes    in    the    tree    row 
and  between  the  rows  of  peas.     Cul- 
tivate once  or  twice  before  peas  fall 
over;   harvest  the  peas  and  plow  the 
vines   under  with  a  one-horse  plow. 
About  June  15th,  set  a  tomatr  plant 
between   each  hill  of  cantaloupes  In 
the  same  row,  so  hills  will  be  about 
4   feet   apart.     Any   tomatoes  which 
fail  to  ripen  before  frost  can  be  rip- 
ened under  glass.     When  cultivatinp 
cantaloupes  last  time,  sow  a  winter 
cover  of  vetch,  .crimson  clover,   and 
turnips.     You  will  get  some  turnips 
if  fall  is  wet  enough;  otherwise,  not 
much  is  lost.    On  lighter  soils,  water- 
melons c^n  be  worked  into  the  com- 
bination,   and   on    heavier   soils,   cu- 
cumbers can  be  used.     Peas  followed 
by    late   tomatoes    is   a   more   simple 
system  and  still  a  very  good  one. 

He  still  prefers  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tion for  controlling  scale  and  leaf 
curl,  and  if  deferred  until  just  be- 
fore buds  start,  can  often  prevent  an 
outbreak  of  brown  rot  In  the  blossoms 
and  twigs.     Dusting  has  proved  prac- 
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The  Home  of    . 
BERRY  SEEDS, 


Seeds  from  this  buujing  m 

WAREHOUSE-DIRECTTOYOU.1 

At  Lowest  Wholesale  Prices. 


Finest  tested  Field  and  Grass  Seeds  stored 
before  pa'ices  went  upo      All  cleaned  and 
ready  for  direct  shipment  to  you  now. 
Clover  $14  per  bii.  and  up.     Speltz  $L75  per  biL 
Alfalfa  $8.90  per  bo.     Timothy  $3.25  per  bu. 

Every  bag  sold  subject  to  state,  government  and  your  test.  A 
Money  Back  Guarantee  with  every  sale  protects  you.  Buy  your 
seeds  in  Chicago  where  you  can  get  them  auicic  and  aave  on  freight. 

Twenty -six  big  railroad  3  load  at  our  warehouse 
daily  Your  orders  move  fast  when  they  come 
here      We  sell  you  direct  at  bedrock  prices 

We  give  you  achancetoBhare  profits  with  thi3  bijc  whole 
firm.      Don't  buy  seeds  untU^you^BceourbifC 


Crop  Failure  Due  to  Poor  Drainage 


^nii 


Mil- 


Ask  For  Samples 
Wheat  Sudan  m 
Rap*     Sifty  Bam* 
Barlay  C«af  Paa* 
Vatehas 
M.  lata 
Com 
Kaffir 
Blua  Ora«* 
Orchard 
Grass 


sale  firm.  Don't  buy  seeds  untU  you  ae©  our  bjfc  1918 
Seed  Guide.  It  describes  our  Profit  aharlnj?  Plan 
and  Kives  planting  advice.  Our  Circular  A  Word  from 
Folks  Who  Know"  Kivea  honc3t  facta  from  reliable  farm- 
ers. Our  Green  List"  Rives  you  a  tip  on  real  inside  seed 
prices,  a  valuable  ttoinK  to  have.  Wr'ie  tods^  for  thu 
free  information.     Askfortbe    Green  Litt. 


association,      which      undoubtedly 
should  have  a  far  larger  membership 
than  it  now  has.     He  was  followed  by 
Prof.    Hadley,    the    extension    ento- 
mologist of  the  N.  J.   State  Experi- 
ment Station,   who  outlined  the  lat- 
est and   best  methods  of   controlling 
the  aphis  and   redbugs,   which   were 
so   prevalent    in    many   parts   of    the 
state  last  year.     He  emphasized   the 
need  of  the  proper  kind  of  materials 
for  these  insects — nicotine  beVag  pre- 
ferred— the  proper  timing  of  the  ap- 
plications, and  the  need  of  extra  at- 
tention to  the  tips  and  buds  in  ap- 
plying the  sprays. 


American  Mutual   Seed 

'^ird.ii-     ROaCY     STS.Oeol.KlLlCHICAGi 


CHICAGO        'LL. 


ThisManMadenSOO 
PerAcre  fromStrawberriei 


Grown  the  '' KELLOGG  WAY" 

from  two  acres  of  Kc'.IoKg  btrawberries     J.  A.  Johansen  ol  Nebiaska 
made  £670  from  only  thres-fourths  of  an  acre. 

KelloRR's  b  «  red  strawberries  are  t..e  bigRCSt,  s^t-etcst  and  iriost  de- 
licioos  sSawborr^cs  grown     Vou  cau  Krow  them  r-alit  in  your  ?ardcn  or  back  yard 

Our  FREE  BOOH  Tells  How 

Get  this  book  and  makeS50OtjS120a  per  aero.    It  tells  how  to  make  one 
acfJ  "thiwoyKof  iwoandoil  nboot  K.-rn.  r  r  wonderful  Ev.rbcBnr«  Straw 
berr>a  which  nr,-;  londe.l  wlh  I,;^  md  berr-'^^  Irom  June  unt.l  snow  fliei.    It 
explRina  tho  big  c.,~h  pi  'zcs  we  oiler  boys  tnd  inrls,  and  eontams 

30  Strawbetry  Recipes 

for  tho  wDwen  folks.   1  elU  them  how  '"  P'''^'';.*  ^'' R"'l''5l,f5^5; 
berry  daintips.    A  No  frives  complete  informatifth  ilbOBt  KPlMftirs 


"wond'^rt'nry trn wb«rry"»jftniVra."'  Wr •  to  torhy  for  f  liis  b<.ok. 
It'a  tHEE  end  pos'raid  A  t>o?t«l  brir  "3  it  tv rctom  i&aii. 


R.  M    KELLOCG  CO, 
Bex  leo  Three  Kl—n,  Mieli. 


WRITE 

.     FOR    . 


•htSKooK 


Orchard  Care 

After  him  came  a  paper  on  Peach 
Problems   by   Jaseph    Barton,   a   suc- 
cessful grower  from   Moorestown,   N. 
J.     He  said  in  part  that  growers  must 
not   only   take   care   of   current    pro- 
duction, but  decide  what  to  do  about 
more   planting.      The   good    prices  of 
the    year    just    past    do    not    justify 
"plunging".      All    produce   has   been 
high    and    the    general    peach    crop 
relatively  short.     Peaches  were  real- 
ly lower  than  mo.«t  other  produce,  and 
the  lean  years  of  1915  and  1916  must 
not  be  forgotten.     Also,  every  ounce 
of  effort     hould  be  made  immorliately 
productive,  so  that  normal  plantings, 
with   a   proper   system   of   intercrop- 
ping, are  all  that  should  be  under- 
talcen  at  present 


tical  against  peach  scab  and  may  be 
useful  in  the  summer  sprays,  where 
the  acreage  is  large  enough  to  war- 
rant the  purchase  o.*  the  extra  out- 
fit required 

These  papers  were  followed  by  the 
"Question  Box"  which  was  conducted 
by  A.  P.  Mason,  of  tlie  Pa.  College 
Extension  staff.  The  growers  par- 
ticipated freely  in  the  discussions, 
and  a  part  of  the  questions  were  con- 
sidered at  the  close  of  each  session. 

Curb  Markets 

"The  Curb  Market"  was  discussed 
by    J.    S     Critchfleld,    of    the    Public 
Safety    Committee    of    Pennsylvania. 
This  type  of  market  has  had  a  large 
development     in     Pennsylvania     this 
past  year,  and  a  still  larger  develop- 
ment is  likely  next  year.     It  is  con- 
sidered a  "direct  and  invaluable  wea- 
pon   for   use    in    winning    the    war", 
because  it  gets  perishable  food  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer  with  a 
minimum  of  cost  and  waste,  and  thus 
Insures   increased  production,  lowers 
prices   to    the   consumer,   lessens   the 
demand  on  the  staples,  and  saves  food 
Vhioh  otherwise  would  surely  be  lost. 
The/crub  markets  control  the  price 
natutiftlly   by    bringinf?  the   producer 
and  his  customer  into  direct  contact 
—the  one  contmlllng  the  supply,  the 
other   the    demand       Practically    all 
producers  who  gave  the  curb  market 
a  fair  trial  in  191'^  are  expecting  to 
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Pure  Water 

Anywhere  You  Want  It 

Save  all  the  time  and  labor  required  to 
carry  water  in  the  old  fashioned  way. 
Let  a  Neptune  Water  Supply  Syitem  do 
the  work  for  you.  Rave  pure  water  under 
pressure  in  the  house  and  barn,  simply 
turn  on  the  faucet  and  get  running 
water. 

A  Neptune  Water  Supply  System 

wOl  tumiab  water  at  the  lowest  operst- 
ng  cost.  Takes  ups  minimum  of  space, 
requires  little  attention  and  is  noise- 
less in  operation.  Gives  efficient  fire 
protection  and  makes  the  best  invest- 
ment the  farmer  can  make. 

Why  not  make  your  farm  modern — 
have  a  bathroom,  a  pure  white  kitchen 
sink,  a  hot  water  boiler,  etc?  It  will 
increase  the  value  of  your  property  and 

K've  you  all  the  conveniences  of  a   city 
>me   in   addition  to  increasing    your 
production. 

WtIU  today  for  fall  JttalU. 
Addren  Dept.  48 

'/-     "Saos.CoL 

Plumblnft  and   Heatlnft  Supplies 

Display  room* 

44  to  SON.  5th St. 

506  Arch  St. 

Phila.  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Reading  Chemical  Co* 

Our  products  are  the  belt  of  their  kind. 

Hennesy's  Scientific    Formula 
Fertilizers 
are   dependable    at   all    time*    and    will 
lureiy  increase  your    yield,    beside*    im- 
proving your  soil  for  future  u«e. 

Our  Peerleee  Brand  Hydratcd 
Lime 

will  correct  soil  acidity  at  low   cost.      It 
is  practically  1 00  per  cent  pure. 

Our  Peerless  Brand  Poultry 
Meat 

is  a  real   egg   producer.      It  makes  hens 
lay  and  pay. 

Digester  Tankage— Builds  big  frames 
to  carry  fattening  Pure  and  gu  aranteed. 
Calicide— The  best  spray  material  for 
trees,  potatoes  and  other  vegetable  crops,  i 
Write  and  get  our  prices  and  litera- 
ture  covering  all  our  products.  See  for 
yourself  how  you  can    save.     Write  the 

READING   CHEMICAL  CO,    Reading.  P*. 


Use  Double  Tread  Tires 

At  preeent  when  tire  prlcee  are  so  Wgh,  one  can 
hardly  afford  to  use  hia  car    lo  winter  when    tires 
are  given  their  hardest  wear. 
OUR  DOUBLE   TREAD  TIRES   are   reinforced 
80  that  riding  a  rough,  troten  road  It  a  mere  trine 


Guaranteed— co<(ts    little— and  go    twice 
as  your  money  does  at  these  little  prices: 


Slsea 

30^3 

30x3 'i 

32x3' 

33x4 

34x1 


Sises 
30x3 
3Ux3' 
32x3 
33x4 
34x4 


Price 
S6.50 
7.60 
8.50 
10.50 
10  50 


sues 

30X4 

34X4S 

35x4% 

36x4  .'t 

37x4' 


as   far 


Price 

$1100 
X2.00 
1200 
13.00 
13.50 


WewUl  retread  your  old  tires  by  our 
Improved  process  xind  guarantee  them 
at  the  following  prices ; 


Price 
S5.fiO 
tt.OO 
7.00 
8.50 
8.50 


81ses 

36x4 

34x4>i 

35x4% 

36x4% 

37x4% 


Price 

S8.50 

8.60 

9.00 

9.00 

10.00 


Add  $1.00  to  the  above  for  Non-Skld  T.re 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SenJ  for  descriptioe     bookkt    and  prie*  /«. 


go  the  limit  on  production  this  year. 
So  long  as  the  present  conditions  con- 
tinue, of  a  demand  in  excess  of  sup- 
ply, this  attitude  will  remain.  The 
effect  upon  the  consumer  was  just  aa 
satisfactory,  aa  the  introduction  of 
the  curb  market  generally  forced 
down  prices  of  perishables  all  over 
the  cities  in  which  they  were  located. 
These  markets  were  also  valuable  in 
conserving  much  food  which  would 
never  have  reached  a  consumer  oth- 
erwise, as  It  was  of  such  a  grade  or 
appearance  as  to  have  prevented  its 
sale  to  a  regular  grocer  or  commis- 
sion man. 

The  only  failures  of  the  curb  mar- 
kets In  1917  came  where  unnecessary 
restrictions  were  placed  upon  them. 
The  many  splendid  successes  were 
all  obtained  where  they  were  admit- 
ted without  special  ordinance  and 
with  an  absolute  minimum  of  rules. 
It  is  "far  better  to  use  any  spare 
energy  in  developing  a  wide-open  op- 
portunity than  in  putting  fences 
around  It." 

Pest  Suppression 
New  Problems  of  Best  Suppression 
was  outlined  by  Doctor  Sanders,  the 
State  Economic  Zoologist;  and  Apple 
Production  In  Virginia,  and  Packing 
and  Marketing  the  Apple  Crop  were 
clearly   and   effectively    described   by 
Senator    S.    L.    Lupton,    one    of    the 
largest  apple  growers  of  that  state. 
The   "Operation   of   the   Washington 
Apple    Grading    and    Packing    Law" 
was    presented    by    C.    D.    Carey,    of 
North    Yakima,    Washington.      This 
law  is  very  thoro  in  its  provisions,  Is 
effectively     Inspected     and     enforced 
partly  at  the  growers'  own  expense, 
and  yet  is  welcomed  by  the  grower  be- 
cause   the   official    stamp    practically 
frees  him  from  complaints  and  rejec- 
tions  of   his  fruit  at   its   destination 
and  also  secures  an  advance  of  3  or 
4  cents  a  box  in  price,  which  more 
than  covers  the  personal  cost 
inspection. 

Home  Markets  * 
In  his  discussion  of  Opportunities 
In    Pennsylvania    Horticulture,     Dr. 
Fletcher,  of  State  College,  pointed  out 
that   Pennsylvania   is   fast   becoming 
urban.     This  furnishes  an  abundance 
of  excellent  markets  right  at  home. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  as  good  as 
In  New  York  or  any  of  the  neighbor- 
ing states,  and  the  transportation  by 
rail  is  perhaps  superior.      The  home 
orchard  Is  passing  on  account  of  age, 
high  heading,  and  not  being  an  eco- 
nomic unit.     The  new  orchards  will 
be    commercial,    cared    for    by    fruit- 
growers instead  of  farmers,  and  will 
be  located  near  the  centers  of  con- 
sumption. 

In  a  follow-up  talk  by  G.  W.  Coch- 
ran, the  general  contour,  winter  tem- 
peratures, and  frost-free  periods  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  state  were 
mapped  out.  and  their  Influence  on 
the  possibilities  of  fruit-growing  in 
the  various  sections  were  Indicated. 
The  results  of  his  studies  have  shown 
a  very  high  rank  for  the  Cumberland 
I  Valley  section  for  deciduous  fruit  pro- 1 


NIAGARA 


and  Material  and  Insure  Better  Fruit, 

icy  with  simpllelty,  durability,  and  Ughtc 
Tq  .    -      ^  -  . 


they  combine  efllcleoc 
horse-power  engine 


of  weight— operated  by  any  three- 


,,  ^.^^-^ ^y  and  lightness  of   weigh.     _,. .  _.  — . 

Taey  apply  tae  diit  S3  rapllly  tilt    (rejueat    applfcations  can  l>e  made  over 
iargeacr«»ie"at  critical  times.    Capacity  ••*J  aorej  a  day  '  In  4J  year  old  apple    orchard. 


DUST  APPLES,  PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  PLUMS,  ETC. 
1917  Developments  in  Material 

For  APPi.F:a— A  Niagara  mlxtar^  has  been  developed  which  will  control  fungous  diseases  (apple 
scab)!chewlngln*eoti"(leit  roUer  ani  codlln*  mothi.  sucking  InsecU  (aphis  and  red  bugs). 

«.'     pE-ArHKS Nlaoara  Peac^i    Mixture  has  been    developed  to     control  Brown  Rot,   Peach 

s/.»h  Mirt  ruraSlo  wlthojt  da-naje  t  J  the  folU?e,  anj  latj  applications  have  been  found  to  produce 
marked  Improvement  In  color  ai  well  aa  keeping  qualities. 


This  is  Important  To  You  This  Year 

Every  user  of  Niagara  Uustlng  Machines  Is  assurel  a  supply   of  Niagara  Dust  Mixture, 
purchased  enough  raw  material  In  advance  to  sjpply  yoj. 


We  have 


WRITE  FOR  Free  Book  on  Dusting 

Ions  hand  ani  power  models.    Tell  us  the  aixe  of  youi 


which  descrl^iei  our  various  b»uu  <»•  .,.-"-■  ".-..co.     .  »■.  u«  ...v 
of  tnjdtTliet  us  show  you  how  to  make  your  orchard  pay  better. 


your  orchard,  and  the  kind 


Niagara  Sprayer  Company 

140  Main  Street,        Middleport,  N.  Y. 
MODEL  D-1 

— NIaga 


Shown  complete  In  every  detail  ( no  extras 
— N  lagara  Dusters  are  shipped  ready  to 
run).  This  Is  the  largext  eixe  duster  and 
requires  a  3-horBe-power  gas  engine  shown 
here  n.ounted  on  spaclal  wagon  adapted 
for  Apple  orchard  work.  Also 
^  shipped  on  skids  with  or  without 
engine  (New  Way  air-cooled). 


iiiiGARDK^  GUIDE,  FREE 

1  IfKludea   the  mott   profitable   fruit     tree^  | 

i  .mallfruiU,   berries,   asparagus  rooU     «tnd  , 

I  ornamental   evergreens,     etc.        Atd^me  , 

I  group  offers   for   all   sizes     of     properties.  ^ 

I  Moderate   prices.  | 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON, 
I   B„,55  Moor^^towrj 


OLD 


BOUGHT 


One  of  our  customers  received 
$50  for  what  he  thought  worth 
$25.  Get  our  pric'e  list. 
References 

DAVID  N.  KNOTT'S  SONS 

104  Callowhill  St.,    PhUa.,  Pa. 
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Maple  Syrup  MakereJ 

You  Get  Best  Res  Its  with  o  ir        -* 

Champltn  Evaporator 


4.V  ^ 


Quick  work.fuel  ■< 
Ini;,   durability  aod 
BEST  QUAUTY 
OF  SVRUP. 

Write   u-j  for 
CATALOGUE. 


Champion 
Evaporator 
I  Company,  Makers, 


CLOVER 

■  mm»-%»    M 1.   ^^ t-t— ..1   MM^I 


AT  WHOLESALE 

We  save  yon  money. 
Buy  now  before  advance. 
Crop  short.  We  expect 
higher    prices.       Don't 


bay  Weld  Seeds  of  any  Wnd  »"«!  ypa  "«•«"' f^^??? 
nrices.  We  sp«eiali»e  on  Guaranteed  Quality  .Tested  Clova% 
Timothy.  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover  and  AUike:  soldsubject  to 
your  approval  and  government  test.  Wnte  toaajr  w 
-    iplea.  special  prices  and  big  Profit-ShaDng  SeedGutde. 

Matiial  SMd  Ca..  0«Vt  isoChicace,  MiMto 


REMOVAL  NOTICE  OF 

1    N.  SIMON  &  SON  SEED  CO. 

The  KTowthof  our    businej  h«  ^^^^,^^ 
r^ir^g^r  ^t'5rl:nnte%ar^et^..  at  Phlla- 

delnhU,  Pa-      ,    .    , 
We  shall  be  glal    ( 

our  new  store.  -,»ii»  ttm  mailing. 

Our  19 1"*  catalog  Is  reaoy  lor  muuua. 
ul  will  brlnx  you  a  copy 


welcome  our  customers  at 
A  poe 


■* ftatabtf   tn  colors  exidalns 

Tt^9  vw«— ^»    bowyoacansaTe 
money  on  Farm  Tmck   or   Road 

nr --J^     -i-»   stSS  —  7??d  vhaala  to  BB 

any  ranolng 
sear.  Send  (or 
it  today 
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Market  Gardener's  Paper 

If  you  irrow  vegeUbles,  send  25  cents  fwS  monthrf 
trial  subscription  and  find  out  what  yoo  have  been  miaainK 
Do  It  today.     Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  bacK 

■AMETatOWHtS  JOOIWAI4  *X  llg-SsilfcBaBMi.UMiii.% 

SAMPLE  OUR   SEED 


Seed.  Oraas  Seeds.  Millets.  VMeh. 
Bape.ete.,  OaU.  Barley.  Spring  V^eat 
Bu^kwhekt,  corn.  FlMd  P^"..,^?'^ 
and  ^oy  Heana.  ^teeA  PptattvM  all  the 
Slghestgrale  Obtainable.    Over 

100,000  Bushels  In  Stock 

Dibbles  Catal'>i    ani  special  price 

list  KRKfc.. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  S«ed»row«r 

Bo«  P,  _Hgneojre,_N_^r____ 


mavktci 

f»*owinrf 
fpVJUTft  ; 


Spray  with  an 

"EVER -READY,  JR." 


w 


Three  e»rlif«t  racet&ble*  In  culUviUon  for  10c. UDC 
packet  «>ch,  Rol>Iawia's  Eulicat  Tomato,  EuUnt 
Round  Rrd  RadUh,  faril—t  LettuCf.  lOrJo  Wiw 
rustomrn.  Rrfpilar pries tOc.    CATALOG  FREX. 

C.N.RtMmon  t  Iri.,  D«pl  S7,  ■al1liii«n,  Mtf. 


PURE   FARM    SEEDS 


CLOVER.  Timothy.  Alalke.  Alfalfa.  Oats  and  all  kinds 
of  PURE  FARM  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  cpn- 
iumer:  free  from  noxloua    weed  seeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOY  r  &  CO., 


Bos  P,      Fostoria,  Ohio , 


:*ii?i=^i7i 


(Power  Sprayer) 

have  sworn 


lieadinit  fruit  growerj   — ,„      ..   » 

High   qualUv   2  HI'    eoglne.    lOO-^alU.-i 


by  It   for 
_  steel- 

tank,  i   cyil'nd'er'hUh    pressure    spray    pump, 
mlahtv  good  engine   for  other  work. 

\Vrlte  to-day  for  descriptive  bJ  .Ulet     and  prices. 
Van  Nouhuya  Machine  Works,     Albany,  N. 


years. 

bound 
and  a 


Calltonila  Privel  aad  *a»ara«aa  Mairts.   MiUhms 
of  treesandshrubs.etc.  Healthy:  true  to  name:  qual- 
ity high:  price  low.    New  PlantersPrice  List  ready. 
\  TMK  WKBTHINSTKR  NURSCKV, 

••■  250  WaslmlMter,  Md. 


Strawberries  T^we^St 


—ITEMPCLIMMnr-i 


I 


simple    easy-operating,    light    draft      two-horse 

or«r-Srnre^^.^eTaVuV.  ^  Vr« 

caialoff. 

Jxolrr.t.- 
n'rtte  —good 
proposition. 

N.  J.  Ktmp  Cs 

M.SVM  St. 

imna,     N.Y 


Strawberry  Plants   (iS^n^chan^'^enyou 


»lon."Rlngl^rX?r^'R<^ii"^mb«ttlooa.    Catalog 


use  HAl,L-a  seed  corn  100  per  cent 

Ringlet  r.irred  Roeks  from  ht. 
iree.    J.  w    HALL.  Manon  aution.  Md. 


ductions  of  all  kinds 

Fertilizers 

An  illustrated  talk  on  the  efficient 
use  of  fertilizers  in  orchards  was 
given  by  the  writer,  who  also  pre- 
sented the  report  of  tho  general  fruit 
oommittee  earlier  in  the  meeting. 
The  effect  of  fertilization  with  nitro- 
gen, phosphorus,  potash,  lime  and 
manure,  singly  and  in  various  com- 
binations, was  shown  in  the  talk,  and 
the  great  Importance  of  an  actual 
test  In  the  orchard  was  pointed  out. 
Fire  BHght 

The  next  talk  was  an  Illumination 


Ernst's  Fine  Fruit  Trees 

Apple,  Pearh,  Pear.  Cherry  and  all  kmdsof  ~ 
Fruit  Trees  and  berry  plants,  of  the  ve  ry  bwt 
varieties.  .\11  kin  la  of  Shrubs.  Roses,  Climb- 
ing vines,  and  our  famous  everbearing  Straw- 
berry plants,  bear  till  frost,  a  dosen  plants  free 
with  your  or.ler.  Money  back  if  not  as  rep"*- 
sentei.  Seeds,  ic  package.       Catalogue     Free. 

Ernst  Nurseries,  BoKl4,Eaton,0. 


Belt     Joe    or    Dunlap 
e^weetest  and   bo»t ) .   Send  us  one 
dollar    carefully     wrappe<l    for    which    we   will    mall, 
and  guariintee   1.50   plants  of  either  sort  or  .V)  of  each 
Fjurt  of  Mlas.    river  only.    Cat.  free.  Slaymaker  4  Son, 


Wyoming.  Del. 


r.Ul 


Poaeb,  Appit,  Poar  and  Plum  T  root 

special  prices  for   W    "  --    -  >— • 

price.    Catalog  fro- 


days.      Send  us  your  want  list  to 
Aliens    Nurseries,     ueneva.  Ohio 


CLOVER  SEED 

our  hWh  grades  of  Orajs  Mt^»^  '^,JH22J 
careMllv  seleotel  and  recleaned.  Highest 
W^llty  in  Purity  and  Germlnatlo-..  To  crow 
ftumS^rVro^  K^s«d  tiust  he«o^'  We  pay 
freight.  Catalog  and  samples  free  If  you  men- 
Uon  this  paper         ^.-%.-« 

CLICKS    SEED    FARMS 

Smokwtown,  Lancastar  Co.,  P«. 


CCfT^  r^r^WV   will  be  scarce   this  year.    Ityou 
nCji^l-'  V  VJI\.>    want  the  l>e8t.      order  at  once. 
Boone  Co.  White.  Yellow  Dent  and  Learning. 
A.  B.  TWINING.  FOREST  HILL.  MD. 

r\^'  c  J  our  special ty.  all  kinds  of  tested 
imion  r*een  h-psh  seeds,  we  sen  by  weight  and 
,oeta«.       C  ntalog  free.     ^^^^^.^^  ^,^10. 


pay  your  p..„. — -- 

ALL  :N'S  SEEO   HOUSE 


e4.«.,««,Urv<.«.«r  Plants.  Lowest  prices.  Catalog 
StraWDeiry  of  K.^.  varieties  Including  the  Fall- 
Bearc™   Free.  L.  G.   TINGLE, Bos  77.  PIttsvllle.Md. 


Strawberry 

log  free.    BASIL 


._  money  making  varieties 
-     -      l^  at  reasonable  prices. Cata- 
PERRY.  Georgetown.  Uel 


Plant' 


Read's  Green    Mountain.      Wonderful  new 

variety     Yields  UO  bu.      to  acre     Absolutely 

rustproof.  New  Cat.  FREE.  G.A  .Read.  Char.ottc,\ t. 


OATS 


Golden  Gate.  This  com  Is  grown  by  us  from  carefully 
■elected  Ears  Hluh  Germ Inat  Ion  .  Early  maturing 
Stalk  medium  sltP'i .  leaves  abundantly  Buy  direct^ 
in  lotT  of  25  bushels  or  more.  t:K  00  per  bushe  .  and 
in  lots  01  less  than  25  bushels  at  »3  .V)  per  bushel. 

HOMESTEAD  DAIRY  FARMS 

Salisbury,  Maryland 


SEED  CORN      Our  Best  Offer 


We  win  renew  your  sribscrlptlon  tor  five  year* 
for  only  $2.2.S  By  taking  advantage  of  this  of- 
fer you  not  only  save  money  but  protect  yourself 
against  any  future  advance  In  subscription  rates. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
Ml  S.  Third  Straat,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Febiniary    9,    1918. 


-T*. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


-1«7 


u*- 


S  -166 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


**^ff>^ 


t 


Keep  Your  Acres  Busy 
From  Spring  to  Fall 

Pood  must  come  first,  at  home,  in  the  camps,  and 
abroad.  Fruits,  vegetables,  grain  and  root-crops  will  be  need* 
ed  in  larger  quantities  than  ever.  While  we  work  to  meet  the 
present  necessity    we  must  plan  to  fill  future  demands. 

Look  Ahead  for  Your  Profits 

The  farmer  who  plants  fruit  tree*  tbi*  year  i»  look- 
ing ahead;  he  is  making  his  acres  do  double 
duty  by  raising  small  FRUITS  and  vege- 
tables between  the  apple  and  peach  trees 
while  they  are  growing  to  bearing  size.  He 
is  in  line  for  double  profits. 

If  you  will  tell  us  how  many  trees  you 
can  plant,  we  will  tell  you  what  kinds  are 
best  for  your  location,  send  you  a  list  of 
our  select  assortment  of  fruits  for  hooie 
garden  or  orchard,  tell  just  what  the  tree* 
will  cost  and  show  you  how  to  ^et  started 
with  fruits.  Write  us  today— it  will  be  worth 
money  to  you. 

HOOPES,  BRO.  &  THOMAS  CO. 

41  Maple  Ave. 
West  Chester.  Pa. 
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4^  /?     Potato 

Cli4^Cf^  Planter 

^^^^^^-^^^^^^"^ays  tor  Itself  in  Labor  and  Time  Saved  j 
One  man  and  team  with  an  Eureka  Potato  Planter  necd^  no  Wj^dtej^ 
^iTwhole  crop.    Whotber^ou^plan^t^4^ac^^^^^^^  S^^^Does^S  ^per- 


oiops  seto 


COVI8S 

tee 


iTsclf  n^an^yXes^^^er'^UerXaVbanTpiun-tiBk-  vidd.    Does  5  oper-  | 

''''S^^Ynr^o^%op^Sl^6^To^^^^  depth. drops  £ertUi«=r  (if  desired), cov- 

Jr^oT  jTit'  ■bVlut.l7no  injury  lo  .••/.  B"y  to  opcr- 
i^  in  ^y  «n  n,^.  at  steel  and  mallesbU  Iroo-as-ir. 
Lg  long  life,  l.ght  weight  and  few  or  no  «1"""- .„  ..„,^ 
,  1,'r.ta  f  or  fr»«  cstal.g  On  thi.  great  Ima  of  potato  Pjant** 
— Ui«  lar«»rt  Una  made.      3  si»e».  J  or  2  r«»wj^  with  or  with- 

?M  over  19  years.      Whethar  jou  ata  a  large  or  small  grower 
l*day.  ^ 

Box  9S5  UTICA.  N.Y. 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 


SEED, 

BUYERS  \ 

SAVE 

MONEY 


AT  Lowa  n\m 


m^M  II  H^r  r  Uk%  You  wiU  be  astoniabed  at  our  low  prices 
■  ^_^_^^  ^^■■■■■#^^  for  oar  extra  high  quality  tested  Becds. 
^^S^S^^^^^mm^^^^^K^ma^  Sold  on  approval.    Satisfaction  or  money 

at 


oet-oa      ".'=;"' Vh'^'MlsoTi^hlTand  have  Sweet  Clover  and  all  other  Field  Seeds  at  proporti 


K;^^y^r4S'^^«oS^?S'nM!i£bett^,uali^8^^ 

AMCRiCAN  MUTUAL  8KED  CO.,  0*V*.    30.  *^  — <  l»ofc«y  Sto;;^HICACO;JlAiwio 


of  the  old  subject  of  Fire  BHght  by 
B.  L.  Nixon,  extension  pathologist 
of  State  College.  The  term  illumina- 
tion Is  used  advisedly,  because  Mr. 
Nixon  has  been  doing  some  real  In- 
vestigation on  this  disease,  and  he 
now  has  some  definite  light  to  shed 
on  it.  His  findings  are  likely  to  revo- 
lutionize both  the  methods  of  con- 
trol for  this  disease  and  the  kinds  of 
stock  used  in  propagating  the  apple. 

Dnst  vs.  Spray 

Dusting   received   considerable   at- 
tention at  the  meeting,  and  a  round- 
table   was    conducted    on    it   by    Mr. 
Hadley.       The     time-saving     feature 
which   it   offers    seems    to    appeal    to 
many   growers,    and    it    may    have   a 
place  for  emergency  work  in  the  large 
orchards,  and  especially  for  some  of 
the     summer     applications     on     the 
peach.     It  can  not  take  the  place  of 
the    wet    sprays    entirely,    however, 
and  its  cost  per  tree  is  generally  con- 
siderably higher  thru  the  wet  appli- 
cations,  where  accurate  comparisons 
are  made.     It  Is  therefore  hardly  ad- 
visable as  yet  unless  one  can  afford 
the  cost  of  the  extra  outfit. 


Tractors 

Tractors  received  much  attention 
at  the  meeting.  Many  kinds  were  on 
display,  and  a  big  talk  was  given  on 
them  by  Prof.  R.  U.  Blasingame,  of 
State  College.  He  is  also  conduct- 
ing a  series  of  weekly  courses  in  run- 
ning them.  These  courses  began  in  the 
college  on  Monday,  Jan.  28,  and  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  demand  lasts. 
They  are  open  to  anyone  in  Pennsyl- 
vania without  any  charge  for  instruc- 
tion. This  is  done  to  help  Pennsyl- 
vania boost  her  food  production  this 
year,  and  thus  do  one  more  bit  toward 
winning  the  war. 
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main  variety  is  Montmorency,  but 
there  are  some  Early  Richmonds  and 
English  Morrelloa  which  are  the  ear- 
liest and  the  latest  sour  cherries. 
These  were  planted  to  extend  the 
season  of  ripening. 

Before  selecting  the  varieties   for 
planting  I  visited  the  cherry   grow- 
ing sections   in   New  York,   and  de- 
cided that  the  Montmorency  was  the 
best  sour  cherry  I  saw.     It  was  larger 
when  well  grown,  handsome  because 
of  its  deep  red  color,  and  when  fully 
ripe  not  too  sour  to  enjoy  eating  out 
of  hand.     I  think  the  Morrelos  I  saw 
bore   larger    crops    according    to    the 
bearing  surface  of  the  trees,  but  they 
were  smaller,   and  seemed   more  de- 
sirable  to   sell   to   canning   factories 
than    for    any    other    purpose.      The 
Montmorency  seemed  better  for  home 
uses.     For  market,  I  have  found  that 
a  cherry  which  ripens  as  soon  as  the 
strawberry  season  is  over  is  the  best 
for  market.     Then  is  the  time  people 
look  for  cherries  and  the  grower  who. 
has  them  gets  the  most  customers. 

I  purchase  my  trees  from  a  nearby 
nurseryman   who   sells  direct  to  the 
planter  at  wholesale  prices.    I  bought 
one-year-old   and   two-year-old   trees 
At  five  years  old,  I  can  see  but  little 
difference  in  the  size.     The  one-year- 
old  costs  a  little  less,  and  are  much 
easier  to  plant;    in  fact,   it  requires 
but  little  digging  when  a  deep  trench 
is  made  with  a  heavy  plow  and  two 
horses.     The  ground  was  made  very 
mellow  by  deep  harrowing,  and  the 
trees  were  set  early  in  the  spring  18 
feet  apart  each  way.     The  space  be- 
tween the  trees  wai   set  to  Marshall, 
Wm.    Belt,    and    Brandywine   straw- 
berries,   about    two    feet    apart    each 
way,  and  were  kept  strictly  In  hills. 
The    cultivation    was    mostly    done 
with    a  horse    and    cultivator,    going 
both  ways  between  the  trees.     After 
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taking  off  four  crops  of  strawberries, 

the  land  was  plowed  under  in  July, 
F.  H.  Fassett,  of  Meshoppen,  was   ^^^    ^^    ^^^^   ^^^    ^^    cabbage.      The 

next  year  it  was  set  to  strawberries, 
in  which  it  will  be  kept  until  the 
trees  occupy  the  land.  I  will  nar- 
row down  the  section  of  strawberries 

One 


elected  President  of  the  Association 
for  the  following  year,  and  Edwin  W. 
Thomas,  of  King-of-Prussia,  and  H. 
F.  Hershey,  of  Gettysburg,  were  re- 


elected Treasurer  and   Secretary   re-  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

spectively.  The  official  report  of  the  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

meeting  should  be  unusually  valuable  ^^^^   ^^    ^^^^    ^^^   ^^^^      ^   Mtimate 
this  year,  and  is  expected  to  be  avail 


Dreer's   All    Heart  Lettuce   is  the 

most  dependable  hard  luad.ng  variety 
ever  introduced.  Extremelv  solid  heart 
F  lavor  r  i(  h  and  buttery .  Slow  to  run  to 
seed,  even  in  hot  weather.  Color  beaut  i- 
10c  per  packet: 


I        seed 


(ul  yollovrish  green. 
S6c  per  ounce. 


rate  of  $700  per  acre.  I  estimate 
the  strawberries  have  paid  for  land 
worth  $300  per  acre  two  or  three 
times.  For  two  or  three  years  to 
come  I  will  take  oft  two  profitable 
crops  from  the  land,  and  then  it  will 
'  be  given  up  to  the  trees,  and  a  thoro 

The  vegetable  growers  also  had  a  gyg^g^  ^f  cultivation  and  cover  crops 

will  be  practiced. 

The   fertilizer  used  on  the  straw- 


able  soon.  It  is  sent  only  to  mem- 
bers. Membership  is  securable  simply 
by  sending  your  name  and  fee  of  $2 
for  annual,  or  $20  for  life  member- 
ship, to  the  Secretary. 


full  program  on   the  same  days.     It 
will  be  fully  reported  in  the  same  an- 
nual report  which  ^o^^rs  the  f^rait.    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
Resolutions  were  passed:   (1)  Favor-  „^„,t^>,,„^  iut»r  from  a  1000- 


Answer  the  farmer's  bi«  anestioas: 
How  can  I  grvm  erooa  with  leaa  ex- 
Moae  and  labor  T  How  can  I  groir 
fancT  fruit  at  low  coat  I    The 
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problem  for  the  busy  fanner. 
Can  be  used  in  any  wa^ron, 
cart  or  sled.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pump  placed  outstdt 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting— 
all  parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
126  pounds  pressure  with  two 
nozzles.  GO  and  100  trallon  sizes. 
•  We  make  a  full  line  of  spray- 
er*. Write  today  for  otir  frca 
Barrel  Sprsyer      booklet. 

B«teiittnMTgCo.,Box  76E,Grenlocli,N.J, 


Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-16  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ing  national  legislation  on  inspection 
on    apple    grades    and    packing;    (2) 


Is  the  scratching  litter  from  a  1000- 
hen  poultry  plant.     The  straw  used 
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of  our  No.  1  AotnSrrar  .n>1  <rrjp  the 
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on    appie    graues    ''^^ J^^—" '"^.^    m    the    hennery,    after    it    has    been 
favoring  the  Week's  bill  concerning   ^^^^^^  ^^^   ^^    ^^^   ^^^^^    ^^^^ 

the  importation  of  pests  onnnT.ery   ^^^^  droppings   there   is  on 

stock  and  other  plant  ^^^er  als,  and   ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^_ 

(3)    favoring   '"^^'^      '    Z-^'J^   ^''^'^'-  ^  ^'"^  '°  ^"^^°^  '^'  ^""^'"^ 
room  or  building  ^,^  'he  deve  opmen  J  phosphate  which  is 

°'^''TfT     pTLunrodrc      scattered    over   the    dropping    boards 
be  suitable  to  house  a  fruit-products  ^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^^ 
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end  spread  over  the  floor  before 
drawing  out  the  straw  litter.  When 
I  can  buy  wood  ashes  to  better  bal- 
ance this  fertilizer  I  do  so,  as  the 
poultry  manure  is  so  rich  In  nitrogen 
With  good  ciIiuiTI  I  have  learned  that,  in  a  wet  season,  It  causes  too 
bv  experience  that  it  takes  at  least  large  a  growth  of  strawberry  plants 
six  years  to  bring  a  cherry  orchard  which  do  not  fnilt  well.  The  cherry 
into  profitable  bearing.  I  planted  my  trees  do  not  show  any  bad  effects 
trees  in  a  rich  clay  loam  and  they  of  such  liberal  applications  of  poul- 
have      been      well      fertllize^l      and   try  manure. 

given  good  culture.  I  do  not  .eo  how  The  cherry  troubles  which  one 
they  could  have  been  safely  forced  should  try  to  prevent  are  leaf  blight 
to  have  made  a  larger  growth.  They  and  borers.  When  the  cherry  ore nard 
bore  small  crops  at  four  and  five  years  *omes  to  a  bearing  age.  it  should  be 
nid  and  last  year  at  five  years  the  systematically  sprayed  with  fungi- 
average  trees  about  half  covered  the  ide  to  prevent  the  blighting-  of  the 
lI!foot    space   between   them.      The    eaves,  especially  late  in  the  eummer. 


Community   Cattle    Brseding 

The  Lesson  of  Pennsplvanias  Record  Breaders 

By    Prof.    FRED   RASMUSSEN.   PENNA. 


More  and  better  live  stock  is  a  uni- 
versal slogan  today  In  nearly  every 
comer  of  the  United   States.      More 
and  better  live  stock  means  a  greater 
utilization  and  a  more  efficient  utili- 
zation of  straws,  fodders,  grains  and 
pasture  lands.     More  and  better  live 
stock    will    mean    increased    produc- 
tion of  food,  Increased  fertility  of  the 
Boil,    and    increased    yearly   profit   to 
the    farmer.      Increased    fertility    of 
the  soil  is  not  only  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  owner  of  the  farm,   but  it  is 
a  National  asset.     It  is  worth  while 
preaching    the    gospel    of    good    live 
stock;   It  is  worth  while  listening  to 
that  gospel,  but   greater  still   is  the 
actual    work    of    selecting,    breeding, 
feeding,  and  of  improving  the  herds 
anil   flocks,    by   properly  directed   ef- 
forts. 

"It  Is  a  great  improvement"  Is  one 
of  the  most  common  phrases  of  the 
•twentieth  century.  Invention  has 
followed  Invention  In  farm  machin- 
ery, in  labor  saving  devices,  and  in 
the  Industries  The  inventions  of 
one  man  have  made  Improvements 
benefitting  in  a  very  short  time  the 


oo 


a   few  years   ago   it   would   take   IS 

average  cows  to  give  this  amount  of 

milk!     No  one  thought  that  a  cow  in 

one  year  would  produce  1,205  pounds 

of  butterfat.     Unbelievable,  and  the 

end  is  not  yet!     The  breeders  of  the 

State    of    Pennsylvania    have    done 

their  share  in  making  dairy  history. 

The   Jersey   cow.   Passport,   owned 

by    J.    C.    Sibley,    Venango    Co.,    Pa., 

produced  19,744  pounds  of  milk,  and 

837     pounds    of    fat,    which    Is    the 

world's  record  production  of  milk  for 

all  Jerseys. 

Lucky  Farce,  owned  by  The  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools 
Demonstration  Farm,  Lackawanna 
Co.,  Pa.,  produced  12,260  pounds  of 
milk,  and  636  pounds  of  fat,  which 
is  the  world's  record  for  Jerseys  un- 
der two  years  of  age. 

The  Guernsey  cow.  May  Rllma, 
owned  by  E.  B.  Cassatt,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  produced  19,673  pounds  of  milk 
and  1,073  pounds  of  fat,  which  was 
the  world's  record  for  fat  of  all  dairy 
breeds  at  the  time  this  record  was 
made. 

The  Ayrshire  cow,  Garclaugh  May 


A  silo  istLpermanentXnytstmtXit, 
therefore  purchasing  a  silo  is  not  a 

?iuestion  of  paying  a  few  dollars  more  or  a 
ew  dollars  less,  but  of  getting  a  silo  that  is 
rigM — in design^in  material, in  construction. 

"Kalamazoo"  is  the  answer.  For  more 
than  twenty-seven  years  thousands  of  suc- 
cessful farmers  in  all  parts  of  America 
have  put  their  faith  in 
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Last  year  alone  upwards  of  j«*./fcoM- 
sand  new  purchasers  of  silos  unani- 
mously decided  in  favor  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo. And  those  who  bought  twenty 
or  more  years  ago  still  swear  by  the 
Kalamazoo  because  time  and  exper- 
ience have  proven  conclusively  that 
Kalamazoo  silos  are  r«g>U,  from  every 
Btandpoint.  There's  a  big  dollar's 
worth  of  value  in  every  dollar  of  the 
cost  whether  you  buy  a  glazed  tile 
or  a  vrood  stave  Kalamazoo. 

They're  buflt  to  meet  the  needs  of 
farmers  who  know  and  appreciate  the 
feedinir  va'ie  of  ensilage  and  know 
how  a  silosnould  be  built  to  make  and 
preserve  ensilage  rig.ht,  Kalamazoo 
Silos  excel  in  design.,  material  and 
workmanship— combimng  every  de- 
sirable feature  a  silo  should  have  and 
embodying  the  knowledge  acquired 
through  long  etpmrnrftiatfobaild- 


ing.    You  can't  go  wrong  in  baying 

a  Kalamazoo. 

CLAZEO  TILE  SILOS— "Per- 
manent as  the  Pyramids" — fire-proof, 
frost -proof,  storm-proof,  moisture- 
proof,  acid-proof,  decay-proof,  vtfr- 
min-proof.  Galvanized  reinforcing. 
Require  no  neint,  no  upkeep  expense 
or  repairs.  T irst  cost  is  the  last  cost. 
Easy  to  build — and  once  built  your 
silo  problem  is  solved  forever. 

WOOD  STAVE  SILOS  — Your 
choice  of  four  of  the  best  time-defy- 
ing woods.  Kalamazoo  Silos  are  man- 
ufacture* complete  ready  to  set  up. 
Quickly  and  easily  erected  by  inex- 
perienced home  labor.  All  Kalamazoo 
Silos,  whether  wood  or  tile,  have  the 
famous  Kalamazoo  Galvanized  Steel 
Door  Frames  and  continuous  doors 
which  are  universally  recognized  as 
the  best  ever  designed. 


1X7  'j.^  T'.«.J««»  for  our  free  descriptive  booklet  and  detaila 
YVriLC  1  Oaay  ©f  our  easy  payment  plan-  If  inter- 
ested in  an  Ensilage  Cutter,  ask  for  Kalamazoo  Cutter  [Catalog. 

KAUMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO.  ^-  KaUiuxoo,  Midi. 
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Wheelbarrow  to  Open  Swinging  Doors 


whole  world.  There  will  be  no  new 
invention  for  a  short-cut  to  a  rapid 
improrement  in  our  live  stock.  The 
fundamental  principles  for  stock  im- 
provement were  established  years  ago 
and  expressed  in  the  simple  state- 
ment that  "like  begeta  like".  Of 
course  It  does;  it  looks  so  simple  and 
se'f  evident  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
giving  a  second   thought. 

It  is  not  the  lack  of  knowledge  that 
has  retarded  the  improvement  in  live 
stock,  but  the  lack  of  application  ot 
fundamental  principles  of  the  known 
laws  of  heredity  by  too  many  farm- 
ers. "Like  begets  like"  is  getting  a 
second  thought  thruout  the  countr\' 
today,  In  the  great  campaign  for  live 
stock  improvement  which  Is  going  on. 
The  Impetus  to  this  campaign  comes, 
first,  thru  the  need  for  greater 
economy  in  converting  the  raw  ma- 
terials from  the  farms  into  human 
foDfl  to  meet  the  very  rapid  increase 
in  price  of  land,  labor  and  materials; 
ana  secondly  the  great  demand  for 
live  stock  and  live  stock  products 
brought  about  by  the  World  war. 

Pennsylvania  Cows 
Do  not  get  the  impression  that 
prof^ress  has  not  been  made.  •  Some 
breeders  have  been  successful  far  be- 
yond the  expectations  of  man.  A  few 
yours  ago  no  one  would  have  ventured 
tho  thought  that  a  cow.  think  of  It, 
just  one  single  cow.  would  give  31,- 
246  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year.    Only 


Mischief,  owned  by  Percival  Roberts, 
Jr.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  produced 
25,329  pounds  of  milk  and  899 
pounds  of  fat,  which  is  the  world's 
record  of  milk  for  all  Ayrshlres. 

The  Holstein  cow.  Keystone  Beau- 
ty Plum  Johanna,  owned  by  George 
E.  Stevenson  &  Sons,  Lackawanna 
Co.,  Pa.,  produced  25,787  pounds  of 
milk  and  1,035  pounds  of  fat,  which 
was  the  world's  record  for  fat  of  Hol- 
stelns  four  and  one-half  years  old, 
until  one  month  ago. 

The  Shorthorn  cow.  Rose  of  Glen- 
side,  owned  by  L.  D.  May,  Bradford 
Co.,  Pa.,  produced  18,075  pounds  of 
milk  and  625  pounds  of  fat,  which  Is 
the  world's  record  of  fat  and  milk 
for  all  Shorthorn  cattle. 

Truly  these  are  wonderful  records, 
but  let  us  not  get  confused  and  too" 
amazed  by  these  figures  of  great 
quantities  of  milk  and  fat,  and  over- 
look the  great  lesson  to  he  derived. 
The^e  figures  of  quantities  of  milk 
and  butterfat  are  the  undisputed 
evidence  of  the  marvelous  adapta- 
bility of  the  dair>'  cow  and  the  readi- 
ne<?s  with  which  she  responds  to 
man's  application  of  the  principles 
of  breeding,  feeding  and  management. 
Few  farmers  can  have  the  pleasure 
and  honor  of  producing  world  record 
cows,  yet  these  records  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  the  average  dairy 
farmer,  because  it  would  not  seem  a 
difficult   task   by   applying   the  same 


'^'^'^       '"  P'epa'e<l  according  to  a  formuk  worked  out  by  our  chemists, 
Jv%<1       including  the  highest    mixed  feed  authorities  in  America— and  is 
proven   on  our    own   experimental    farms.     Contains   health  and 
growth-promoting    materials  foand  in  no  •ihtr  calf  meal,  namely. 
Bone  Meal,  which  builds  up  •  bic  atMns  frame. 
Soluhtm  Bioed  FUmr.  a  strong  pratcia  tMd  and  one  of  the  beat 
known  bowel  correctives — prevenn  •c««r«. 

S^mhUStmrth  and  Mmlt  Flemr  auppliM  *e  necessary  sugar: 
nowBenerally  preKtibed  by  phyaiciana  fw  hiuMUi  kabic»—pret erred 
to  milk  sugar  becmise  of  its  eaater  disaamJi^F. ,        .     „  , 

Dried  Skim  Milk,  which  c«n»ifcu«ea  die  cKemica.Iy  unknown 
life-givinar  material  called  "Viumine"  abMlutely  neceasary  for  the 
calf* a  full  development.  ,        ■>  a  -j 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  alao  contains  com  feed  meel.  haaMd  meal  and  flour  mid. 
dlings,  making  aa  complete  a  aubatitute  foawkale  milk  aa  science  can  produce. 

20<%  Protein  Insures  Rapid  Growth 
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Sucrene  Calf  Meal  givea  better  results 
because  unvarying  in  quality.  £aitf(o/ee(/ 
—can  be  prepared  in  Jew  minutes. 

Order  a  100  lb.  trial  aack  from  your 
dealer.  If  he  doe*  not  handle  it^vriteushis 
namr  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  sup- 
pli'sd.  Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  for 
free  book  on  care  and  feeding  of  the  calf. 

American  Milling  Co. 

</*   VrarM  Am'-riea'9  l^ad 
J a^ J   E*-_,    c».....,7.  ... 
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THE  OLD 

RELIABLE 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  has  been  the  ««tand-b^  and       .     I 

standard  of  dairy  stock  feeds  for  so  long,  it  rieeds  no  special 
endorsement  as  to  its  merit.      It  has  to  its  credit  more 

wX.  Champion  Ung  DUtance  Milk  and  Butter  Record,  (as  the 
carbohydrate  portion  of  the  ration)  than  all  other  feeds  combined. 
Such  cows  as  Findeme  Pride  Johanna  Rue.  a  Holstein  World's  Cham- 
pion Milk  and  Butter  Cow;   Sophie  19th of  Hood  Farm,  a  Worlds 
'champ  on  Jersey;  DoUy  Dimple,  a  World's  Champion  Guernsey;  Auchen- 
brain  Brown  Kate  4th,  a  World's  Champion  Ayrshire;  Jean  Duluth 
B^un^rWorld's Champion  Red  Poll.and  ZZoAerWorld'sChampions 
^^3b  their  records  with  SCHUMACHER  as  the  base  of  the  ration    Of 
Uies^n  World's  Champion  Records,over 20  wereonjreaWy;>r^^^ 

SCHUMACHER 


..im 


The  secret  of  the  exceptional  merit  of 
SCHUMACHER  is  in  the  fact  that  it  supphes  the 

energy,  sUmina,  "back  bone",  vigor.  "•land-up^bUily"  so  Vitally 
necessary  for  long  milking  periods— yearly  production. 

It  is  without  doubt  the  most  scientifically  propor- 
tioned carbohydrate  ration  on  the  market,  due  to 
its  quality,  wide  variety  and  palatability  of  ingredients. 
Fed  with  BIG  "Q"  DAIRY  RATION,  our  new  high  pro- 


i  tein  feed,  you  have  a  mixture  which  can  be  made  suitable 
{  for  any  cow,  in  any  lactation  condition,  which  will  pro- 
duce results  hard  to  beat 

For  hogs,  horses  and  cattle  SCHUMACHER  takes  the 
Dlace  of  any  grain  ration,  being  a  balanced  ground  gram 
ration,  suitable  to  feed  with  any  kind  of  roughage. 
It  saves  the  waste  of  feeding  whole  grain --pro- 
duces much  better  results  at  less  cost.    A  trial 
tells.    At   dealers.    If   yours  can't   supply 
you,  write  us. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO. 

ADDRESS 

CHICAGO,  U.S.  A.       [6&^l 


Raiae  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf  ord's  CaU  Meal 

I  and  Sell  the  Milk 

I  Mor«  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  IbB.  makes  loO  gallons  of  milk  substl- 
tut»,  costing  only  one-third  aa  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scoviring  and  insures  the  eariy 
maturity  ofsleek.  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 

I  Write  fOTPamEhlet-c""^^^^ 

f^IHT^th  Little  or  No  Milk."     At  dealer,  or 
BUtcUord  C«U  Meal   Company.  Dept  98  W«nkei«n.  111. 


Sent  on  Trial 
_    JfmeiiCan  Crean 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  in  Use  ^&'!!'Ssik»^n- 

▼estigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new.  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skim- 
ming separator  only  $17.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milkchifly.  Make,  thick  or  thm  cream.     Differ«it 

from   picture,   which    illustrates    our   'ow   Pnced. 

large  capacity  machines.     Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marrel  and  ^-Tbodi^s  all  our  latest 

Improvement..  Our  AUolut.  Guarantee  ProtecU  You.  Besides  wonderfully  low 

prices  and  generou.  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  oui 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

JSinet''lrj;''gr'4Wr-"Sl!r  ^^.^Jll^l^^-^^X.  - ^^T^Js  iS JT^S 
i!«...il».  li.t^Mt^i  ami  intcrpstins  book  on  cream  separators.  W««t»m  ora«ra  Tllicu  jrm- 
WM^  iH^^  WriW  tSday  forStaloB   and   m«    our   bi«  money   sav.ng   propoeUK.n. 

American  Separator  Co..  Box  1062 ,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 
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principles  of  breeding,  feeding  and 
management  to  raise  the  average  pro- 
duction of  a  dairy  herd  from  5,000 
iwunds  to  7,000  pounds  of  millc  a 
year,  which  in  most  cases  will  mean 
the  difference  between  an  uniproflt- 
able  and  a  profitable  business. 

Pennsylvania's  Average  Cows 

In  spite  of  the  world  record  cows 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  average  produc- 
tion of  milk  per  cow  in  Pennsylvania, 
according  to  the  1910  census,  is  441 
gallons,  or  3,793  pounds.     The  aver- 
age  production   is   probably   slightly 
above    this    amount    at    the    present 
time.     The  production  per  cow  will 
vary  on  different  farms  and  in  differ- 
ent sections,  depending  upon  the  Im- 
portance of  the  dairy  In  relation  to 
other  farm  enterprises.     There  Is  not 
only  room  for  Improvement  but  great 
need   for   Improvement   of   the   dairy 
cow  If  the  business  Is  to  be  profitable. 
The  question  Is,  what  are  some  of  the 
obstacles  to  rapid  Improvement  In  the 
dairy,  and  how  are  they  to  be  over- 
come? 

The    State    of    Pennsylvania    has 
191,194  farms  reporting  dairy  cattle 
with  an  average  of  about  five  cows  to 
the  farm.     The  small  herds  In  many 
sections    probably    are    the    greatest 
obstacle   to    rapid    Improvement    and 
development  of  the  dairy  cow,  as  the 
small  farmer  alone  can  not  afford  to 
keep  an  expensive  bull.     Second,  the 
lack  of  concentration  of  a  particular 
breed  in  sections  where  the  breed  Is 
best   suited    from   the   standpoint   of 
climatic   conditions,   general   adapta- 
bility of  the  breed,   and  the  use  to 
which  the  milk  Is  put.     Finally,   in 
many  sections  the  farm  crops  grown 
are  not   those  which   best   meet   the 
needs    of   milk    production,    and    the 
grains  purchased  are  not  always  those 
which  will  best  fit  In  with  the  home- 
grown feed  to  produce  milk  most  eco- 
nomically. 

Note. Prof.  Rasmu^sen's  next  ar- 
ticle will  discuss  In  detail  the  or- 
ganization and  advantages  of  com- 
munity breeders'  association.  It  will 
be  published  In  an  early  Issue. — The 
Editors. 
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Mention   Pennsylvania  Farmer 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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BVOnaiH.    It'.BnSO  OF  THE  WOODS.    Strfmomerma 

""  "est  ln„>r..vrn,rn«.     F.rM  or.lcr  Rets  ««<^"<7-  ...       ^  -, 

flldino  Sawing  Machiw  Co..  161  Wert  HirrtJon  St.  CbiC3S0.lll 


Quaker  CHy  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed,  I 
.    table  meal  and  alfalfa.  I 
On  the  market  50  years.  | 
Hand  and   Power.     23 
styles.  «4.80  to  !40.  FREE 
TRIAL.  Write  for  catalog:. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUS  CO 

BMl.O-173i'3«  Filktrt  ll..rMl4*isMl.f  •. 
Dvalar*       Write  fjr  contract. 


SOYBEANS  WITH  CORN 

Since    silage    has    become    such    a 
large  factor  In  our  feeding  operations 
any    crop    that   can   be    grown    with 
corn   to  Increase  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  silage  is  a  material  gain.     The 
soy   bean   is   the   best   crop   we  have 
for  this  purpose.     It  adds  protein  to 
the  silage,   and  as  protein  Is  one  of 
the  essential  and  most  expensive  ele- 
ments of  feeds  the  soybeans  provide 
an  economical  and  practical  method 
of  securing  the  protein  In  the  silage 
Our    experience    in    growing    the 
soys    with    corn    extends   over    three 
years,  and    for  silage  purposes  it  has 
become  a   permanent  fixture  on   our 
farm.     It  is  said  to  have  a  tendency 
to  neutralize  the  acidity  In  the  corn. 
I  have  found  that  If  It  Is  fairly  well 
matured  when  ensiloed  with  corn  It 
makes    a    sweet,    palatable    feed.      I 
have  never  seen  an  animal   that  re- 
fused to  eat  It;   even  hogs   are  fond 
of  It.     One  of  our  neighbors  winters 
his  brood  sows  on  It,  giving  In  addi- 
tion a  little  salvage  of  burnt  corn  or 
wheat. 

One  of  the  chief  points  I  would 
suggest  in  growing  the  soys  with  corn 
is  to  secure  a  variety  that  produces 
an  abundance  of  foliage  and  which 
matures  In  about  the  same  number  of 
days  as  the  corn.  In  this  way  a  large 
yield  of  soys  will  be  secured  and 
they  will  be  well  enough  matured  to 
make  the  silage  rich  in  both  the  seed 
aud  stems   of   soys.      We    have   been 
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growing  the  Hollybrook,  whlcb  growa 
tree  like,  and  when  planted  near  the 
10th  of  May  with  Reld's  Yellow  Dent 
corn  is  ready  to  be  ensiloed  In  Sep- 
tember. There  are  other  varieties 
that  are  as  well  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose. Each  user  should  investigate 
adaptability  of  varieties  to  his  own 
section. 

Some  who  have  tried  growing  them 
with  what  Is  called  silage  corn  say 
that  a  rank-growing  silage  corn  tends 
to  shut  out  the  sunlight  and  stunt  the 
f^rowth  of  the  soybeans  later  in  the 
summer.      They   require   sunlight   to 
mature   properly,    and    In   commonly 
grown  varieties  of  com   they   reach 
up  and  produce  a  luxuriant  growth 
One  cannot  expect  them   to  do  well 
on  worn  soil,  but  they  will  produce 
a  good  crop  anywhere  corn  will  grow 
well.  They  make  their  rankest  growth 
on  fertile   soil.      One   of  our   neigh 
bors  planted  some  with  corn  for  sll 
age  on    a    newly    cleared    field,    and 
they  grew  so  rank  and  tall  that  they 
fell  over  and  many  of  them  were  con 
sequently  missed  by  the  binder.    Usu 
ally  tho,  the  corn  tends  to  hold  them 
up  if  they  make  a  rank  growth. 

I    have    often    been    asked    if    the 
beans  affect  the  growth  or  maturity 
of  the  com.     In  fields  grown  side  by 
side   with    and    without    soybeans    I 
could  see  no  material  difference,  al- 
tho  experiments  carried  on  en  a  near- 
1).v  farm  show  the  yield  of  corn  was 
reduced  between  two  and  three  bush- 
els an  acre.     However,  It  seems  that 
from     two    to    four    tons    of    extra 
feed  produced  by  the  soys  would  far 
outweigh   the    value  of   the   reduced 
yield  of  three  bushels  of  corn.     We 
have  never  yet  had  a  field  of  corn  to 
fire  where  soys  were  grown  with  the 
corn,  altho  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
will  prevent  firing  for  no  doubt  corn 
will   fire  as  readily  with   as   without 
them,  but  their  presence  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  a  tendency  to  cause  fir- 
ing. 

We  plant  a  little  larger  acreage  of 
the  corn  with  the  soybeans  than  will 
be  needed  to  fill  the  silo,  as  the  sur- 
plus can  be  utilized  for  hogging  down 
and  pasturing  with  cattle  and  sheep 
after  the  hogs  have  pretty  well  rid- 
dled it.  Last  year  it  took  9.88  acres  to 
fill  our  110-ton  silo,  but  neither  the 
corn  nor  soys  were  as  heavy  as  in  the 
two  years  prior.     This  was  due  partly 
to  checking  them  instead  of  drilling 
as  formerly  and  partly  to  the  back- 
ward season;    also   some  of  it   got  a 
little  too  weedy  to  ensllo.     A  heavier 
yield  can  be  secured  by  drilling,  corn 
yielding  from   45   to   60   bushels   per 
acre  making  from   12  to   15   tons  of 
silage  per   acre    with   the    soybeans. 
After  cutting   his   silage   one  of   my 
neighbors  went  thru  about  an  acre  of 
soybeans  and  corn  with  a  corn  knife 
and  cut  off  the  vines  from  which  he 
got  seven  bushels  of  fine  seed,  enough 
to  plant  next  year,  then  turned  in  his 
hogs  to  clean  up   the  rest   with   the 
corn.     He  figures  that  acre  made  him 
$35  in  soybeans  alone. — Justice. 
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"BLOOD  WILL  TELL" 


The  purebred  animal  is  more  and 
more  appreciated.  It  has  been  a  long 
hard  drive  to  teach  the  Importance 
of  heredity  in  animals.  The  advan- 
tages of  breeding  good  animals  form 
r.n  old  topic,  still  not  fully  valued 
by  the  farmer  because  with  him  ac- 
tion talks,  and  he  does  not  see  the 
action  until  he  has  once  owned  and 
bred  some  real  ".blooded"  stock.  But 
it  Is  noticeable  that  the  breeder  of 
purebred  animals  never  returns  to 
prade  scrubs,  or  mongrel  animals.  It 
is  not  economic,  efficient  business,  or 
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BIQ  MILK  ^ 

PRODUCER ^^ 

Here  is  a  high  protein  feed  we  brought    «^ 

out  some  time  ago  to  meet  a  strong  de-    «^ 

mand  for  a  protein  feed  having  as  viide  a     ^^ 

variety  of  protein  materials  as  our  SCHU-    ^»1 

MACHER  FEED  has  in  carbohydrates.  49^1 

Dairymen  wanted  a  "big  milk  producer**  which  would  main-     ^^ 
tain  heavy  flow  over  long  periods,  realizing  that  it's  the  cows     fiK^ 

"'I 

DA1RV  i 
RATION  i 


tain  heavy  tiow  over  long  pcnuus,  icaiLtiiijs  uiai  lu  o  wiv,  wtt*, 
which  give  big  yields  month  after  month  that  swell  the  profits. 

BIG  "Q"  DAIRY  RATION  has  more  than  made  good  the  dairy- 
man's highest  expectation.  It  is  a  different  protem  mixture 
than  they  have  ever  had.  Its  protein  materials  are  right-- 
quality  the  best  and  in  a  variety  which  insures  long  time  millC 
production  and  maximum  daily  yields. 


sentialTof  a  big  producing,  health  maintainini,  high  protein  ration.      Qnj 
These  are  unusual  palatability —digestibUity  -  variety  -  nutrition  and       «H  I 

bulk.    Its  results  in  greater  milk  production,  espec-      ^Ogi 
ially  when  fed  with  SCHUMACHER  FEED,  wUl      ^^'^ 
be  a  surprise  to  you.    Its  ability  to  keep  your 
cows  "going  strong'^  over  long  lactation  penods 
will  be  even  more  gratifying. 


:•■  n-'^n 
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Try  it  in  the  following  suggested  rations  and  let  your  own  cows 

render  the  verdict 

-  ......         ..i.e    -I  D     •    >  1  p«t  SCHUMACHER  FEED 

CatnJ  K«fJ  Rati—  witfcEiiUic  or  Root*  j  ,  ^  mg  "Q"  DAIIY  RATION 

~      _    _     77  ...  r p-^  f  2  iftrt"  SCHUMACHER  FEED 

!•  fnA  Cowt  with  Cntm  ftti  \  ,  ^  ^ig  -q..  dxih  iaTION 

•r    i\_  r        M  parts  SCHUMACHER  FEED 
U  Dry  Cowi  i  ,  J^  BIG  "Q"  DAliT  »ATIOM 

T^  O  »;—  »  I  p*rt  SCHUMACHER  FEED 
Tert  R«tao»  ,  j  iZt,  BIG  "Q"  DAWT  tATION 
OnextMMt  Big  "Q"  Ration  if  cow  can  handle  more  protein  without 
^^  bad  effects. ) 

Now  is  the  time  for  biggest  milk  production— prices  are 
good— profit  will  be  greater  if  you  feed  liberally  these 
two  ideal  feeda.    At  dealers;  if  youn  can't » upply  you.  wnte  ua. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO. 

ADDKCSS 

CHICAGO     ^..sss^w^a 

u.r  A.     j^l^m  I 
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If  the  Cow  had  her  sbv 

it  would  be**a 

HARDER  SILO" 

Better  Food 
Sweeter  Silapd 

Every  Dairy  Farmer 
Needs  This 

FREE  BOOK 

It  tells  all 

aiout  Silos 
andSile^e 

WRITE  FOR 
IT  TO-DAY 

^Bojt  18    Coh/esM.   NY. 


PEERLESS 
Fodder  Shredder 

If  yoii  havp  3  H  P.  cnglnp 

yoii  run   run  thl«   14    Inrh 

mnchlnp  ■nirrossfilUy.     Will 

pay  for  \\$e\\  In   one  ypnr's 

\\9f.  will  not  piilverlup  hlnrtw  and 

tops.    Sold  on    30  dftys   fr«>  trial. 

Write  for  price  and  cataloR. 


The  one  ello  ffermlnB  a  perfect  ledder.  steps  15  ins.  apart.  7in.  clearance. 

ConvenUnce  end  ealaty  in  every-day  use— no  risk. 

Doore  elweye  In  place  and  easy  to  operate— no  lost  doors. 

Lock  oparatad  by  ona  hand  closes  door  by  easy  sliding  pressure.    Any 

bovor  Rirl  can  operate  the  Hinge-Door. 
Keape  ansllaKa  perfectly  next  to  the  door— no  spoilt  silage. 
Pravante  freazlns  in  winter  and  drying-out  in  summer. 
Will  not  aas,  freeze  in.  bind  nor  stick.    Always  in  place  and  workable. 


THE  MAN  V^HO  CUMBS   THE  SILO  alway  vote*  fori 
Ih.  Hingc-Door.    IT'S  SAFE  AND  EASY  TO  OPERATE, 


Send  for  circular.    Good  Agents  Waated. 
LANSING  SILO  COMPANY,  LANSING,  MICH. 


$10,000.00 


Wise  Farmer  will  buy  a 


■KkttMisaw, 
As  low  as 

.$13.15 


Dclllnger. 


Lancaster,  Pa. 


It  h  IN  fctrt  «M  dwipist  saw  Piis. 
HERTZLER  I  ZOOK 
Portable  .Coiif 

Wood  OafI 

ia  easy  to  operate. 

OnlT|13.1S»»w  mud*  to 
whiih  rtppinn  t»l.l«  ,-«n 
be  xlded.  Uuaranteed 
1  jfMur.  Moo'T  rofuniied 
it  not  MtxfactoiT. 
S-rr.a  for  r»t»l>g. 

Hertzler  k  Zook  Co. 
po^  »  Iklleville.  P«. 


^toNOW 

and  Bvold  tifehcr  prieos  and  de- 
Uvod  Rhlpmcnt.i  lator.  tilobo  slIos 
hrive  ndjuptalilcdoor  fr.itnp  viltti 
ladder  roniblned  .  5  ft  extension 
roof,  window   frw 

Lil>«ral  Cath  and  Early  .Shipirent 
OiKMinK.  Buy  N»w.  Ship  Now 
Pay  N«w,  Safe  N»w,  Writ*  Now 

OLOBE  SILO  CO. 

SirWiDaw  SC         Sidney.  N.  Y 
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Pennsptvania  Farmer 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

25-lb.  pail,  $2.00;  100-lb.  Drum,  $6.50 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 
Smaller  packages  in  proportion. 

my  Pagr  the  Peddler  Twice  My  Price? 


W 


Remember : 

I  have  no  ped- 
dler's wagon  and 
horses  expenses 
to  pay;  that's  why 
I  can  sell  you  my 
Stock  Tonic 
through  a  local 
dealer  in  your 
town  —  a  man 
with  whom  you 
trade  every  week 
—at  rock-bottom 
prices. 


Condition  Your  Stock 
Drive  Out  tlie  Worms 

Spring  is  licre— your  animals  have  long  been  on  dry  feed 
and  as  grain,  hay  and  fodder  do  not  contain  the  laxatives  so 
abundantly  supplied  by  grass,  they  are  apt  to  be  out  of  fix. 

Now's  the  time  to  feed  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  to  yoUT 
horses,  to  condition  them  for  spring  work,  so  that  when  the 
sun  shines  they  will  be  rid  of  their  oki  coat,  full  of  stamma  and 
ready  for  business. 

And  don't  overlook  the  spring  pig  crop— the  money-makers. 
Start  them  off  free  from  disease— free  from  worms,  by  a  course 
of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic.        ,  .   - 

Your  cows  will  be  benefited  by  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic, 
and  it  will  keep  your  feeding  catUe  right  up  on  their  appe- 


Excellent  for  cwcs  at  lambing  tune. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  contains  laxatives  to  regulate  the  bowels, 
diuretics  to  remove  dropsical  swellings,  tonics  to  improve  the 
appetite  and  increase  digestion,  and  vermifuges  to  expel  worms. 

There's  a  dealer  in  your  town  that  will  supply  you  with  Dr. 
Hess  Stock  Tonic  and  guarantee  it  to  do  these  things. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Asliland,  OlUo 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  PAN-A-CE 

wUl  help  make  yoor  bens  lay  now 


Febrnarr   9,    ItiS. 

tasteful  to  him. 

A    few     examples     showing    how 
"blood   will   tell"  prove  the   import- 
ance and  value  to  the  farmer  of  ecien- 
tlflc  breeding.     A  Virginia  Cow  Test- 
ing Association  composed  of  twenty- 
six    farmers,    owning    600    cows,    of 
which  266  were  tested  for  the  entire 
year,  showed  that  ten  cows  made  a 
record  of   10,000  pounds  of  milk  or 
better   as    follows:    Holstein,    10,296 
pounds  of  milk,  value  $289.58,  cost  of 
feed,      $91.27,     profit      above     feed, 
$198.31.     Holstein,  10,039  pounds  of 
milk,    value    $255.40,    cost    of    feed 
$85.18,    profit    above    cost    of    feed. 
$170.22.      Shorthorn,    10,092    pounds 
of  milk,  value  $271.97,  cost  of  feed, 
$110.44,    profit    above    cost    of    feed, 
$161.53.        Grade     Holstein,     10,876 
pounds  of  milk,  value  $286.38,  cost  of 
ied,  $117.89,  profit  above  cost  of  feed, 
feed      $168.49.         Holstein,       11,468 
pounds  of  milk,  value  $298,25,  cost 
of    feed,    profit    above    cost    of    feed, 
$193.17.     Holstein,  11,499  pounds  of 
milk,    value    $298.25,    cost    of    feed, 
$105.68,    profits   above   cost  of   feed, 
$168.49.     Holstein,  11,468  pounds  of 
milk,  value  $315.41, cost  of  feed,  $100, 
profit    above   cost   of    feed,    $215.42. 
Holstein,  10,150  pounds  of  milk,  value 
$286.78,  cost  of  feed,   $90.40,  profit 
above  cost  of  feed,  $196.38.  Holstein, 
11,815    pounds    of    milk,    valued    at 
$323.20,  cost  of  feed,  $115. Oi2.  profit 
above  cost  of  feed,  $208.18.    Holstein, 
12.569  pounds  of  milk,  value  $343.68, 
cost  of  feed,  $87.52,  profit  above  cost 
of  feed,  $256.16. 

This  list  is  remarkable  and  illus- 
trates the  point,  showing  only  pure- 
bred and  grades. 

This  same  principle  of  heredity  pro- 
duces excellence  in  any  stock.  An  off- 
color  feather  may  be  plucked  from  a 
cockerel  and  make  him  a  winner  in 
the  show  ring,  but  that  feather  will 
reappear*  sooner  or  later  iu  uia  pro- 
geny. The  egg  basket,  the  milk  pail, 
and  the  pork  barrel  are  more  easily 
and  more  readily  filled  by  good  stock. 
"Blood  will  tell." — John  H.  Voor- 
hees. 


DEHORN  THE  DAIRY  HEIFER 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  KiHs  Lice 


MiriSiiiiiiiul 
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^       and  gives 
you  better  silage 

Vitrified  tUe— theldeal  lilo  material 
-    —lasts  for  generations.    No  upkeep 
cost— no  paintinsr— no  hoops  to  tighten. 
jf   Write  for  catalog.  ^ 

fansin^ 

li  Vitrified  Tile  Sao  ^i 

-with  the  "Bhip  lap"  hlockn.    Ends  overlap-ad^ 
BtreriKth.  Notches  in  ends  prevent  nioHar  from  Blip« 
oinK.  Extended  shoulders  top  an.l  boitoTn-le??mor. 
tar  expoi.cd-6ilagoi=ettleB  better.  More  beautiful 
wall-blocks  all  Fame  shade.     Steel  hip  roof- 
extra  epace  in  silo— steolchuto— fireproof -oon« 
tinuouB  d  lorway.   Writ*  »»f  CiUItt  •««  Pri««j. 

J.  M.  Preston  Co. 

Ucpl.   345.  l.^intins,  Mich. 

AIM  »»Jvurc9.r  .  n  ('lln.»»  Wlo 
1  ...ara  a&d  IU  JwvU  TLretLen. 


ECONOMY 

»^1JU\J3  AIRTIGHT 


And  ABSOLUTELY  PERMANENT 

Every  Economy  Silo  la  eqiilppfd  •with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes  It 
perman'-r,t-\t  cant  boWown  down  or  warped 
out  of  shape.  Ensilaire  from  an  Economy  Silo  U 
always  fresh  and  Kreen  The  Patented  contin- 
uous doorway  makes  the  Silo  absolutely  air 
llKht.  The  doors  are  perfect  flttinu  and  self- 
ailjustlnK-no  need  of  hammer  or  wrench.  NO 
milillio  parts  Insido  t<>  ."-"st  or  spoil  the  en- 
silige.  Hoops  form  easy  ladder.  Built  to  last  a 
lif.time-of  lonw  leaf  Yellow  Pine  or  OreRon  Hr. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  we'll  prove  to  you  that 
money  can't  buy  a  better  Silo.  Also  all  slies 
Waur  Tank*.  "  Economy"  means  quality  plus. 
Factories  at  Frederick.  Md.,  and  Roanoke.  Va. 

Write  today.  _.    * 

BCOHOJfT  BILO  4  MTO.  00. 
Dept  Q.  Frederick,  M4. 


niaA/6kiU^  6Mcka  SMfiteM 


PAY    BEST-  RY   EVERY    TEST- 


-EUREKA      CHEMICAL    CO.    BALTO.,  MO. 


There  are  two  methods  of  dehorn- 
ing dairy  animals.  One  that  is  wide- 
ly practiced  is  to  allow  the  horns  to 
grow  until  the  animal  is  fairly  mature 
and  then  cut  them  off  with  special 
dehorning  clippers.  This  method  re- 
moves the  horn  but  it  is  a  painful 
and  bloody  operation.  The  other 
method  is  to  prevent  the  horns  from 
developing. 

The  calves  should  be  treated  when 
they  are  from   5   to   10   days  old,  or 
when  the  horns  are  just  beginning  to 
show    as    small    buttons    and    before 
they  break  thru  the  skin.     The  hair 
should    be    clipped    away    from    this 
part  of  the  head  with  a  pair  of  shears. 
As  soon  as  the  skin  is  thus  made  vis- 
ible it  should  be  broken  with  a  sharp 
instrument,  directly  over  the  center 
of  the  appearing  horn.     A  deep  cut 
should  not  be  made.     As  soon  as  the 
skin  is  broken  a  stick  of  caustic  pot- 
ash should  be  rubbed  on  the  horn  un- 
til the  skin  is  removed  over  an  area 
slightly  less  than  the  size  of  a  dime. 
The  caustic  can  be  purchased  in  small 
white  sticks  nbout  the  size  of  a  pencil. 
One  end  should  be  wrapped  with  pa- 
per to  protect  the  fingers.     Rubbing 
should  continue  over  the  surface  until 
|t  begins  to  turn  white.     Too  much 
rubbing   may    give   bad    results.      A^ 
soon  as  this  is  complete  it  is  well  to 
grease  around  the  treated  area  witU 

varellne. 

It  Is  u.sually  better  to  use  the  dnus- 
tic  in  a  dry  form  rather  than  t*.iis2 


February    ?,    X918. 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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spealDS/SritseLF 

AN  IVDIAKA  SILO  !■  %mfy,wm  Ijitm*- 
ment.  not  an  experiment.  It  U  atrona  and 
•ervloeable.  It  i«ea«rtoerMrt.eMytofln. 
8M7  to  feed  from,  easy  to  par  for.    It  U  good. 
ixty  thonaand  an  now  In  nee. 

Oe  to  any  Indiana  8II0  owner  and  look  at  hla 
■tlo.  Get  inside  of  it.  Note, the  MnU:  no  iron 
to  mat.  Examine  the  wood:  see  bow  free  it  Is 
tiomdefeoU:  howoloee-flUinc  it  U.  Thenex- 
smlnethesllaaeacainst  the  wall.  Ton  willflnd 
Itlsasfreetrommoldaaintheoenter.  When 


It  wet  because  ^s^heij  too  much  mois- 
ture is  present  it  may  run  down  into 
the  calf's  eyes  and  cause  Injury.    The 
caustic  should  be  kept  in  an  air-tight 
bottle  because  in  the  presence  of  air 
it  becomes  wet  and  sticky  and  is  dif- 
ficult to  handle.    With  a  little  experi- 
ence one  can  perform  this  operation 
in  about  five  minutes  and  horns  will 
never  develop.    In  case  it  is  not  prop- 
erly  done,   short   spurs   will    develop. 
These  may  be  clipped  off  after  a  year 
or   two    with    very   little    trouble    or 
Injury  to  the  animal. — W.  W.  Swett, 
Mo.  Col.  of  Agriculture. 


silage  is  made  in  the  wood  it  is  good  silage.  Yoa 
•nd  yoor  hired  man  or  neighbors  oan  put  np  an 
Indiana  8U0.    Mo  skilled  labor  requlied. 


Writ*  today  fot  catalog  and  coin- 
pi^  details  of  «»ur  Early  Buyers' 
propoaition.  Addreaa  naareat  office. 
THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

eSOcalM  BMgK ^^•'~^.J!?'S 

650gna  BMc., _**^!^*'*'i"' 

e60u4taMH4c ^S^T'J^ 

6SO Un  Btoik  Itiisage  BHtH »  VwtW«rth.*rai 


00 


60  days 
free  trial 


New  Milk  Prices 

Bednction  for  February 

As  a  result  of  co-operation  between 
the    Federal    Milk    Commission    for 
Philadelphia    and    the    farmers    and 
distributors,  the  prices  of  milk  to  the 
Philadelphia  consumers,  starting  Feb. 
4  and  until  further  notice,  will  be  13 
cents  per  quart  and  7  cents  per  pint. 
Starting  on   the  morning  of  Feb.   7, 
the  farmer  will  receive  8}  cents  per 
quart    for    4    percent    milk.      Prices 
above  or  below  4  percent  will  be  as 
per  the  following  schedule  issued  by 
the    Interstate    Milk    Producers'    As- 
sociation: 


Brings 
you  this 
SEPARATOR 


a^r* 


Blgftest  money-maker  on 
the  farm.  Pays  for  Itself 
quickly  -that's  why  we  sell 
tlie  Muynnrd  "n  these  re- 
markatily  tsuiy  terms— $'2.00 
down  and  the  rest  in  a  year. 

The  Maynard  heiila  any 
cream  separator  at  any 
l>rlce.  Yet  It  sells  for  $30 
to  940  loss  than  others. 
.4kiiTia  ovwv  dnin  of  milk 
eight  times!  The  "wonderful 
new  one-piece  aluminum 
HkimminK  device  gets  every 
mince  of  Initter  fat.  Fric- 
tlonlexri  sliaftH  bail  hearings. 
ea.sy  to  oi)erale  One-piece 
supply  tank.  o|)en  cream 
apout,  one-piece  skimming  device,  easy  to 'clean- 
Strong,  rugiied,  honestly  built,   will  last  a  lUetlme. 

Save  $30  to  $40 
Take  a  year  to  pay 

Anyol  the  four  sizes  of  the  famous  Maynard  sent 
on  e*i  days"  free  trial.  Ciuarantc^d  for  life.  Act  now. 
and  get  the  benefit  of  Its  saving  ail  seas'n. 

Sent  Free— Our  1418  .Separator  Plan — Writ«(or 
your  copy  today  Head  every  word  before  you  buy 
any  Uud  o(  separator.    It  will  open  your  eyee. 

2201  Storea  Bids.,  New  York  City 


Test 

Price 

Price 

per  cent 

per  100  lbs. 

per  quart 

3. 

3.63 

7.9 

3.1 

3.67 

S.O 

3.2 

3.71 

8.05 

3.3 

3.75 

8.1 

3.4 

3.79 

8.2 

3.5 

3.83 

8.3 

3.6 

3.87 

8.4 

3.7 

3.91 

8.5 

3.8 

3.95 

8.6 

3.9 

3.99 

8.7 

4. 

4.03 

8.75 

4.1 

4.07 

8.8 

4.2 

4.11 

8.9 

4.3 

4.15 

9. 

4.4 

4.19 

9.1 

4.5 

4.23 

9.2 

4.6 

4.27 

9.3 

4.7 

4.31 

9.4 

4.8 

4.35 

9.45 

4.9 

4.39 

9.5 

5. 

4.43 

9.6 

The  STAR  ADJUSTER  Makes  The 
STAR  Stall  Fit  Every  Animal 

Long  Cows-short  oows-and  all  sizes  between-theS'TAR  Adjuster  makes  STAR 
Steel  Stalls  bwUntly  fit  each  animal.  One  simple  turn  of  a  lever  lengthens  or  short- 
enfthe^w^Sdlto  suit.  And  the  entire  operation  takes  no  longer  than  ,t  does  to 
lock  a  stanchion. 

If  desired  the  Adjuster  can  be  added  to  STAR  Stalls  at  any  time  after  they  are 
in  ui  TtTjusrone  if  the  many  exclusive  STAR  Fcatur^,  found  m  no  other  make 
S  ^ipment.  that  puts  STAR  Barn  Equipment  m  a  class  by  itself. 

StanchionsV^^er  Carrier^ 

STAR  Stalls  require  no  assembling-they  are  shipped  ready  to  erect.  TJ*  Unit 
System  of  construction  permits  your  stalls  to  grow  with  your  herd  a«d  the  an  tai^ 
^ch  gives  strength.  The  Curb  Clamp  facilitates  quick  erection  and  the  Adjuster  is 
described  above. 

big,  finilj-  illusUated  catalogues. 

STAR  goods  sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere 

HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO.,  15  Hunt  St.,  Harvard,  ID. 

New  York  Branch:  Indu.trial  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


*tur^es 
m.Cans 


Accurate 
In  Capacity 

Each   Sturges    Milk   Can   is 
made  to  hold  just  so  much  and 
no  more.   Always  ag^rees  with 
the  city  sealer's  measure. 

Only  highest  firrada 
steel  plate  Is  used  ia 
Sturtres  Milk  Cans. 
That's  why  they 
last  longer  than 
usually  expected. 
Carefully  tinned, 
eearas  soldered  unioota 
•■  •  china  bowl— e««y 

to  keep  clean.     Write 

for  Catalog  No.  43. 

k  Storaes  &  Burn 


When  milk  is  not  tested  the  price 
is  to  be  8}  cents  per  quart.  The 
Federal  Commission  warns  the  city 
consumers  that  the  best  insurance 
they  will  have  against  a  future  in- 
crease in  price  will  be  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  milk  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  producers  to  maintain  their 
herds.  The  slaughter  of  cattle  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  a  loss  to  the 
farmers. 

New  York  Prices 
The  Federal  Milk  Commission  for 
the  New  York  market  reported  that 
the  price  to  farmers,  beginning  Feb. 
1,  would  be  $3.34  per  cwt.  for  3  per- 
cent milk  with  the  usual  variations 
for  test.  This  price  is  the  same  as 
was  paid  for  November  milk.  The 
price  to  the  consumers  will  be  16A 
cents  per  quart  for  Grade  A  milk  and 
14}  cents  for  Grade  B  milk. 


:ig.  Co. 

iM  Se.  Creen  St 
CUcaflo.  ill. 
S»tablUI%»d  l$U 


N.  Y.  OffiCt 

RMffl  ItSO 

SO  Church  St. 
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ELL  the   advertiser  you  saw 
adv.  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


AYRSHIRE  HEIFERS  TO  PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE  COLLEGE 


Pennsylvania  College  of  Agricul- 
ture has  recently  purchased  two  pure- 
bred Ayrshire  heifers  for  Its  Dairy 
herd.  These  two  animals  were  se- 
cured from  Highland  Farms.  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  and  are  sired  by  the 
great  herd  bull,  Substantial  of  High- 
land. ^ 


DOWN  and 

One  Year 
To  Pap   ' 


J>~ 


•29 


THINK  of  it !  For  only  $2  down  you  caa  now 

*  Bet  any  size  of  the  New  Butterfly  Crepi 

Separator  direct  from  our  factory  on  a  plan 

whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and  more  o»- 

fora^pay.    Too  won't  feel  the  eoat.  For  only  129 

TOO  can  bay  the  No.  2  Jonior-a  light  ron- 

nina.eaay  cleanina.eloae  nkimmingr.darable, 

comraDteed  aeparator.    Skims  95  ((uarts  per 

boor.    We  alao  make  five  other  nzes  of  the 


EW  BUTTERFLY 


op  to  oar  big  80u  pound  capacity  machina  ahown  h 

low  price*  and  on  our  liberal  termaoroaiyjw. 

Every  machine  iruaranteed  a  utetima 


at  similar  low  prices 
againstdefects  la  material 


and  workmainbip 


30  DIYS'  FREE  •TRIAL 


I  Yoa  can  have  30  days'  FREE  trial  and 

rfor  yourself  bow  easily  one  of  these  splen- 

'  did     machines    will  carn_it8   own   cost    and 

more  before  yoo  pay      Try  it  alonRSide  of 

any  separator   yoa  wish.    Keep  it  if  pleased. 

If  not  yoo  can  return  it  at  our  expense  an ' 

,^  w«  will  refund  your  12  deposit  and  pay  the 

^^  freight  charges  both  ways.    Yoo  won  t   be 

,  oat  one  penny.   Too  take  no  'i»>^,.P«t«>  ^nng*  FVee^CatalogFoMe^ 

■Ad  direct-from-faetory  offer.     Boy  direct  and  save  money.   Write  ttf. 

.|0¥EI  COMFMY,  2167  MarriiiH  BM..  Chicato.  III. 


The  Market 

FATho<*sad  cattle  raifn  »upreine 
in  today' •  market.  N<  farmer  or 
braedar  eaa  attoid  unaerfed,  un- 
daT*lop«d  stock. 


oods 


danlopa  big,  atardy  animali,  seono- 
mirally.  lltsiHr  Taska«s  (004  pro- 
tein) builds  U>ne  and  meat :  Mast  Maal 
iaaimilar  and  c\>sts  less:  SeMIs  Mastf 
Oser  is  concentrated  nourishment  (»I 
ouws.  calres  and  slieep — a  cure  for 
acoun.  ttasMtaasMsallxilldsupsoil*. 
WriU  for  free  book  about 
Scientific     Siockraisinc 

CMMiapaauM  c«..  mSmjt. 


WHY  NOT 

UTILIZE  YOUR 

SPARE    TIME 

during  the  Winter  monthsi.  when  you  poaslbly  have 
some  leisure  mo:ncnt.s  on  your  hands,  and  sell  our 
Fertilizers   In  your  locality?  _ 

A'  large.  plea<iant  .tnd  prontable  buslne<«i|  ran.  be 
worked  up  with  a  small  enort  on  your  part. 

We  will  a.<nlHt  you.  If  you  wl.sh.  tot  only  by  under- 
taking an  advertising  campaign,  but*  also  by  sending 
one  of  ouflreprcnentatlves  to  help  you.         

Write  us  promptly  before  your  terr  Itory  la  taken! 

The  Hubbard  Fertilizer  Company 

802-3-4-5-6  Keyser  Building 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 
Branch  t  Saaraport,  Ma. 


zmm. 
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Easy  Milkiiiff  and  a  FuU  PaU 

are  the  nttural  result  of  a  healtliy  udder. 
When  a  cow  freahens,  her  udder  should  ba 
flTcn  cireful  attention.  Caked  Bag,  so  likely 
to  occur  then.  Is  quickly  remored  by  spply- 
int  Bag  Balm,  the  great  healing  oiotment. 
Bores,  cuts,  chaps,  bruliea.  cracks,  buncbes 
and  Inflammation  quickly  respond  to  its  heal- 
ing, penetrating  effect.  Try  Bag  Balm  and 
fou  will  never  be  without  It. 

Bold  by  fa«d  dMian  aad  dmntata.  la  larg*  60* 
parkMss     Smd  far  kaaUaC^Dalry  Wriaklas." 

OAIBY  A»»OCIATIOM  CO..  UiMatrtllfc  Vt 


aODAYSj 


mmmtfr 
mi— trio 

mifrmii* 


1KW     \\\~"mkhmttir  Mcyci*. 

Writ*  al  •*••  for  aorMf  eoio- 

>0aDdap«e«alor«ra.   Takejwir 

cfaoiea  from  44  aty tee,  c^ora  and  aiiea 

in  tba  f  amooa  "iliM«—»^  line. 

aSiBwalaMa  lmpc#if#aaaflv*.  luxtra'* 
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Check  Up 

the  number  of  days  wear 
you  get  from"Ball-Band 
Rubber  Footwear  Vacu- 
um Cured  into  one  solid 
piece  and  you  will  see 
8iat  "Ball-Band"  gives 
the  longest  wear  at  the 
lowest  cos!t  per  days 
wear. 

"BALL-BAND" 

Worn  by  nine  and  one-half 
million  people.  Sold  by  55.000 
stores.  If  you  want  to  see  pic- 
tures and  descriptions  of  the 
different  kinds  of  "Ball-Baud 
Footwear  write  for  free  book- 
let "More  Days  Wear." 
MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFB.  CO. 

8G6  Water  Strttt.MISHAWAKllNO. 

"  The  House  That  Pays 
Miiiions  for  Quality ' ' 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Points  on  Turkey  Raising 

Bp  Mrs.  Cora  B,   Williams,  Ohio 


After  successfully  raising  turkeys 
for  several  years  I  should  like  to  give 
a  few  practical  hints  on  the  subject 
which  may  be  of  benefit  to  others, 
especially  the  beginner  who  has  so 
much  to  learn  in  regard  to  handling 
this  delicate  fowl. 

Turkeys  are  considered  more  diffi- 
cult to  raise  than  are  other  fowls,  on 
account  of  their  being  more  sensitive, 
when  young,  to  the  dampness  and 
cold  of  springtime,  and  for  this  rea- 
son most  people  do  not  try  to  raise 
them  at  all. 

Time  to  Hatch 

If  turkeys  are  not  hatched  before 
May  1st,  it  is  less  trouble  to  care  for 
them  and  they  are  more  likely  to  live, 
tho  very  sensitive  to  changes  of 
weather  and  to  quality  and  quantity 
of  food  at  an  early  age.  After  the  red 
develops  the  little  poults  become 
hardy,  all  their  delicacy  vanishes  and 
they  are  quite  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves, and  need  but  little  attention 
until  frosts  cut  off  their  supply  of 
wild  foodstuffs. 

Attention  to  details  is  the  only 
way  to  success  and  those  who  are  not 
willing  to  gi\e  these  necessary  atten- 
tions had  better  not  try  to  raise  tur- 
keys.     Success    dr    failure    depends 


also  is  a  frequent  cause  of  blindness. 
Never  keep  a  bird  for  breeding  pur- 
poses that  has  had  any  disease. 

Laying 

To  encourage  turkey  hens   to   lay 
where  their  eggs  can  be  found,  make 
several    large   roomy    nests   close   by 
the   yards,   in   rather   hidden   places, 
if    possible.      Boxes    or    barrels    ar- 
ranged so  as  to  be  covered  with  straw 
or   brush    will    attract    the    turkeys. 
Where    all    of    the    eggs    are    to    be 
hatched,  chicken  hens  may  be  used, 
as  they  make  very  desirable  mothers. 
The   first   settings   may   be   given   to 
them  for  the  turkeys  hens  will  lay  a 
second    setting,    if    broken    up   when 
broody.     They  should  be  allowed  to 
hatch  and  raise  the  second  setting. 


Hatching 

If  the  nests  are  not  made  directly 
on  the  ground,  place  sods  or  loose 
dirt  in  the  bottom  of  nests.  Eggs  not 
set  on  the  ground  should  be  sprinkled 
with  warm  water  a  day  or  two  before 
it  is  time  for  them  to  hatch.  When 
the  breeding  stock  is  good,  turkey 
eggs  are  fertile  and  hatch  well.  Lice 
must  be  guarded  against.  No  poults 
can  be  raised  where  lice  exist.  The 
hens   should    be    dusted    with    insect 


300.000 

OVER  300.000  Ford  cais  are  running  today  on  Hasder 
Shock  Absorbers.  Over  300.000  Forf  owner«  «ay  that 
they  would  not  sell  the  Hasslerat  any  pnce  II  they  could 
not  replace  their  present  sets.  With  such  testimony  before 
you.  doesn't  It  seem  that  you  ought  to  Investigate  the 

For 
Ford 

Shock  Absorber 


Open  Front  House  and  Prize-Winning  Missouri  White  Plymonth  Eocks 


PATENTED 


and  find  out  wtat  It  would  mtaa  to  you,  your  family  and 

""^Ke  Haisler  has  achieTcd  phenomenal  success  where  scores 
d  contrivances  designed  lor  the  same  purpose  have  Jailed  be- 
cai^he  Hassler  actually  does  the  three  things  a  shock  ab- 
J^  should  do.  It  abWHbi  Jolts  and  Jars  and  provides  * 
iSSe  springy  action.  It  prevents  rebound.  It  eUminates 
Stowa^And  along  with  tbU  greater  comlott  goes  In- 
StSTd  tire  mUeage.  Sxluced  up-keep  and  quite  «  faring  la 

'^"°'  10  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Write  today  for  FBCT  TBIU.  ■LAS!  %wi  wo  will  have  •  M* 


February   9,    1918. 


Make  More 
Money— the 

Fertilizer  Way 

PVERY  corn  or  cotton  plan! 
*-*  is  a  tiny  factory  busy  produc- 
ing human  food  from  plant  food. 
Fertilizers  cost  more  this  year 
than  in  normal  times,  but  the 
profits  from  their  use  are  greater 
than  ever  before. 
Order  your  fertilizers  early,  and 
be  siire  to  get  Obcr  Fertilizera 
made  by  the  Obermcthod  that 
blends  the  plant  foods  perfectly 
so  that  every  plant  is  feed  alike. 

G.  OBER  &  SONS  CO. 

(U)  Deptrtmew   E 

BALTIMORE.  MD.      ATLANTA.  OA. 

moiUZERS 


^■■"^■1 


upon  the  care  given  during  the  first  powder  twice  during  incubation  and 

weeks      An    important   part   of   tur-  also   before  she   is    placed    with    the 

Tey  raising  Is  to  know  just  what  care  poults  in  her  coop,     qpmmon  sulphur 

\Z  tTny   poults   n^ed   and   when    to  makes  a  good  insect  powder  to  use 

^          ■  to  sprinkle  plenty  of  it  on  the  dirt 

Start  Small  in  the  nest  just  beneath  the  nesting 

It    is   best   to   start   with   a   small  material, 

flock.     Never  keep  over  winter  more  a  hen  that  is  to  set  for  four  weelcs 

lODAYFRtETKiAi.  wrci*              than  three  hens  and  a  gobbler.    I  pre-  should    be    well    fed    and    cared    for. 

rM'i:-*;?!:%'nT!L'5iJViAV.a^V;!'r^^^^^                fer  keeping  two  hens  and  a  gobbler.  Give  her  plenty  of  fresh  water  and 

;':LJt'^Lli:'t^iTuTir-.'iVi?h:n.:i!^r^HLhic^  exercise   and   a  small   feed  of   grain 

VXtr^Tiimt^Hfm,    Aw.»t«Wa««M-Mi<l«.oforyMr^. 
Otm-  «00,000 
arta     In    ■••• 
Writ*  tod  ay— 

■on. 
tikertn.llwler 

lUL. 


SnNatoiSL 


fer  keeping  two  nens  ana  a  guouitri,  uive  ner  pieuiy  ui  iicaii  'n«.^,■^^  v.— 
which  makes  enough  for  all  practical  exercise  and  a  small  feed  of  grain 
purposes.  Two  hens  will  lay  a  large  each  day,  but  do  not  overfeed, 
number  of  eggs  and  if  rightly  incu-  when  a  brood  of  little  poults  are 
bated  and  attended  will  result  in  a  first  hatched  they  are  very  delicate 
eufflcient  number  of  poults  to  handle  and  should  not  be  taken  from  the 
successfully.  nest  for  at  least  twelve  hours.  Warm. 

waterproof  coops  should  be  provided 

for  them. 


Smooth  Potatoes 

With  usually  a  thirty  to  forty  p«t  cent 
bcreaie  yield  assured  to  every  grower  a 
he  win  rid  hit  seed  poUtoet  of  potato 
scab  and  bUck4eg  by  using 


the  official  Standard  seed  deawef  to 
prevent  smuts  and  fungus;  flax  wUt  fo- 
Uto  scab  and  black-leg  once  in  U»e 
ground  may  persist  fof  manr  year*. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agnoilture  rec- 
ommends cleansing  seeds  vrith  Fonnai- 
dehyde  solution  to  prevent  spread  oi  po- 
tato disease*  and  smuts  of  pain,  ^or- 
maldehyde  in  pint  bottle,  at  vour  deader. 
35  cents.  Big  illusuated  book  lent  hee. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  WllUAII  STREET  HtW  YOUK  5 


TPAOC 

MARt< 


Housing 

Large  dry  goods  boxes,  such  as  can 


1.000  Shot/Mlamlltoiii22 
6UelAirZ,,;^al.H«n.to| 

RHIel        ^Wc  give  choice  ot^^  Hirfc-fc 
■WliSSft      ^Bii  fiuM  (on  four  Vv    |y|l||OUt 

tr^.Mj/  not 


''Wc  gJvB  choice  ot 
Sir  Guns  (on  lour 
r  Plant)  for  SfllinK 

.  .^.    OnJer  olx  bo»«?J«*K,r, 


uv 


'   ibowB  inn»*  RJ«?'"  Rl«  


Breeding  Stock 
Be  sure  to  get   your  gobbler   and 
hens  of  different    flocks   in   starting 

so  that  they  will  not  be  related.     It        ^ 

is  best  to  obtain  the  breeding  stock   ^e   had   for  twenty-five   cents,   make 
in   the  fall,   as   prices    are   generally    good    coops.      Turn    them    on    their 
lower,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  to   sides  and  nail  blocks  on  the  corners  1 
1  observe  their  health  and  vigor  before   to    ju"9t    keep   them   off    the   ground, 
""'the  breeding  season  begins.    The  gol»-    Nail    strips    of    board.<?    over    every 
bier   is   always   considered   "half  the   crack.     The  top  of  the  box  is  to  form 
flock".      He   should    be   well    formed,    the    front    of    the    coop.      Nail    lath 
having  a  full  breast  and  long  body.    a<;ross    the    front    so    close    together 
Inbreeding  is  the  cause  of  most  of   than    the   poults  cannot    crawl    thru. 
the  troubles  or  diseases   among  tur-   and   make  a  small   door  in  one   end 
keys      Most   of  the  cau.ses  of  black-   of   the  box   thru   which   to   feed   and 
head    can    be    traced    to    inbreeding,    water  them.  Sprinkle  a  large  amount 
Fresh  blood  is  Imperative  if  vigorous   of  dry  sand  on  the  floor  of  the  box; 
poults    are    to    be    had.      Inbreeding   this   makes    it    easier    to    clein    out. 


for  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just   ask  us   for   new 
booklet.     Agents  wanted. 

TheR.A.WOOIJ)RIDGEC€». 

90e  FIDELITY     BUILDINO 
BALTIMORE.  MD.  t7 

tUBS'DIARY  Of  TM» 
*MCHICAH  AQRICULTUR**.  CH£.M<CAC  CO. 
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Don't    apply 
mora  Umn  than 
neofled.   ^5avo 
wttrk.   time, 
monfy  by  u»- 

Soil  Tester. 
l,(.w  In  price.  I 

nc<' urate, 

Takr  .  .ivo 
rntotibt  J  ,\* 
test  Jytttw 
or.o-n'\jr  v%>at 


if  PAYS  TO 

TEST  SOIL 

•Kr  MOME. 


'  A^  J- 


''.•;?:•.••'•"'  ' 

rr  Jti' 

;k  IP  w  tj  a  t  of 
lim-*     ard 

Btor^  »,  oil  a 
coi'tnin  jrd 
reqiiir-!.  _ 
Write    fof 
Ut"-rfture. 
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HILLPQT 


\V»^0 


^ell-hatched  jchlcks 
are  the  right  <oun- 
datiogfor     - 

PROFITABLE 
POULTRY 
RAISING  ^. 

dsUvenr*   S***  •f^Tal  gutv>t««4L  _^ 

Barred  Rocici  ^y»»'*?**" 

WnB  Book-ahowa  taw  tad  wfiF  ■nipot 
Qoallty  Chick*  pay  yoo  beat. 


■^ajs  \^ 


CK*da] 


W.F. 

Box  28 


HILLPOT 


FEtnchtolil*^ 


Get 

that 

FREE 

BOOK 

today. 


and  la  also  better  for  the  poults  than 
are    bare    boards.      Besides,    sand    is 
needed  by  them  for  perfect  digestion. 
However,  we  do  not  depend  upon  the 
sand    in    bottom    of    coops    for   this, 
but  feed  on  a  clean,  sanded  board.  A 
good  yard  of  wire  netting  about  two 
leet  high   and  ten  feet  long  should 
be  made  about  the  coop,  being  mov- 
able,  and  coops  and  yards  must   be 
kept  clean. 

When  the  poults  are  two  or  three 
days  old  take  ofl!  a  lath  frona  front  of 
coop  and  let  them  run  out  after  the 
dew  is  off.  If  the  nights  are  chilly 
or  the  weather  should  be  damp,  cover 
the  coop  well  with  a  warm  blanket. 
If  the  weather  is  very  hot  put  the 
coope  under  trees,  for  the  poulta  can 
not  endure  very  hot  eun. 


Feeding  Poults 


»Q96lMiysl40-Ei6 
%^ —  Qiampion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Prize  Winning  Model  —  Double  Fibre  ^ 
—  Board  Case,  Hot-Water,  Cop- 
per Tank,  Nursery, SeUvReg- 
ulated  Safety  Lamp.  Th^ 
mometer  Holder.  Egg  Testex^t A 
»5.25  Hot -Water.  Dout)^  WaUed 
MD-GUck  Brooder-both  only  f  13.95* 

I  Freight  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies — allowed  towards  ExpreM 
and  to  points  beyond.    I  ebip  quick  from 
Buffalo.Minneapolis.KansasCityorRaoae. 
Used  by  UndeSam  and 
Agri"  1  CoUegcs.  With  thia 
GvaranteedHatchinC 
Outfit  and  tny  Guide 
Book  for  setting  up  end 
operating  you  can  make 
a  big  income. — And  xuy 

Specie!  Offers 

provide  ways  for    - 
you  to  make  extra 
money.  Save  time 
—Order  now  ,jor 
wiite 


r^i  Ji 


^Ov«r 
■fO.OO« 


my  Free  Cfatalog.  .. 
•'Hatching  Facts*'- 


ichlnft 

^f  fe\\»  alL     lim 


Rohan:  PRI. 


BeneCi<yhcpbstflrCe.,Bw<8  ,»«can«.Wit^ 


BROODER 

Efinunate  Gas 


^ 


Avoid  GB8  and 

Raise  Strong, 

HMtlttiy 

Chicks. 

GAS 
M«an*    DmIIi 

I        m    ,^j  ,1,  ^, B>>l     Colony 

and  Magic  Brood«^  have  a  gas  chamber.  ooUectlng 

&<n*Mrrs  wuitAd.    Oood  tsrrltory   open.       Send 

^r.?  vSr?t.te  ^JSe'Cataloe  of   How  to^ulld  Poul- 

W  ^d  Colony  H?uS5a\2§  dUnbesHlU  Brooders 

UNFTED  BROODER   COMPANYjOCl 

302  Pennin^on  Avj.,         Trenton,    N.  J. 


«nt  Turn  Crank 
Tnms  Evtry  Egf 


Best  construction. 
Simplest  to  operate. 
60.  100. 150,  iOO  egg 
sizes. 

Write  for  1918 
Catalog. 

Roller  Tray  Incubator  Co. 
302  Grant  Ave.,  Nutley,  New  Jersey. 


Never  give  sloppy  feed,  and  never 
feed  more  than  will  be  eaten  quickly. 
I  Overfeeding  is  harmful.   Hard-boiled 
egg  chopped  is  a  good  feed  for  the 
first  few  days.     It  is  often  necessary 
to  teach  them,  to  eat  by  holding  pieces 
of  the  feed  between  the  fingers  just 
above  them.     Unless  this  is  done  for 
the  first  few  feeds  some  of  the  poults 
may   die  of  starvation.      Chip   onion 
tops   and  dandelion   leaves   fine   and 
mix  with  the  feed  as  they  are  very 
fond  of  this.     After  feeding  the  egg 
four  days,   change  to  bread,   soaked 
in    sweet    milk    and    squee^d    dry. 
Dutch   cheese  is  good   for  a  change 
and  they  are  very  fond  of  it. 

It  is  best  to  feed  a  very  little  at 
a  time  and  feed  frequently,  say  five 
or  six  times  a  day  for  the  first  two 
weeks,  but  do  not  feed  unless  they 
appear  eager  to  eat.     If  onion  tops 
are  not  available  use  some  black  pep- 
per In  the  feed.     Do  not  allow  any 
interruptions    In     the     first     week's 
growth.     Visit  the  coops  at  evenings 
to  see  that  all  the  poulta  are  hovered 
for  they  are  sometimes  so  foolish  as 
to  remain  a  little  distance  from  the 
mother  and  thus  become  chilled.     If 
not  confined  to  pens  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  they  will  become  wet  in  wad- 
ing the  grass  and  a  good  wetting  is 
almost    certain    to   be    the   death    of 
them.  Plenty  of  pure  water  for  drink- 
ing should  be  before  them  constant- 
ly but  It  must  be  placed  so  they  will 
not  tumble  Into  it.     Pint  cups  filled 
with    clean    small    stones    and    kept 
filled  with  water  does  nicely. 

After  the  poults  are  two  weeks  old 
they  may  be  allowed  to  roam  about 
the  yards  when  the  grass  Is  dry  and 
when  they  begin  to  "shoot  the  red" 
they  may  have  full  liberty,  feeding 
well  early  morning  and  late  evening 
so  they  will  come  home  to  roost.  A 
shed,  with  comfortable  roosts  fixed 
therein,  is  a  good  place  for  poults  to 
roost,  and  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  leave  their  coops  and  use  these 
roosts  as  early  as  possible  after  reach- 
ing a  hardy  age  and  size. 


dot  ^  oui    I  liilf    I  .imicJ 


Uf  Us  T^ij  Your  Hide 

and  make  them  into    Coats.  Robes,   Furs, 
Gloves,  Mitts  and    Caps.      ^ 

Sylvania  Tanning  Co.,  Sylvania,  0. 

Send  No  Money 

Fence  shlpp'"1  on  approval 

DIRECT    inoM    FACTORY 

Write  toJay  lor  prices. 

Standard  Supply  Houtt 

42  West  Logan  Street 
Noblesvllle,  Indiana. 


x-attening 

Do  not  begin  fattening  the  turkeys 
for  market  until  cool  weather.  Too 
much  corn  in  warm  wenther  will 
cause  many  of  them  to  die  of  Uver 
trouble  and  diarrhea.  Begin  feeding 
the  first  of  November,  lightly  at  first, 
gradually  increasing  until  on  full 
feed,  then  feed  all  they  will  eat  for 
ten  diiys  or  two  weeks  before  putting 
them  onto  the  market 


CORNS 


and  Calluses 

removed  wltwn  6  <lav«tlF«PD»yto<« 

I  Gkenl  Avenue,  pnueawpw»»«  »— 


For  ecg  production  feed  beef-scrap 
The   hens  will    shell   out    more   eggs 
and  oroduce  them  more  cheaply  with 
beef-scrap  than  without. 

Don't  waste  the  eggs  Washing 
destroys  the  protective  film  nnd 
hastens  their  spoiling.  Get  clean 
«ggs  by  having  clean  nests. 


Armonr  Fertilizer  Works 

Ceaeral  Offlcet:  cmCAGa 

Atlanta,  Ca.  Greensboro,  N.  C        Wilmington,  H.  C 


Nashville,  TenO,        Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Baltimore,  Md.  New  Orleans,  La. 


Augusta,  Ga. 
Houston,  Texasik 


WElfJR.BlEA* 


I  die  Shower 

of  Gold 


"\W 


""m 


/comiM  to  farmers  from  the  rich  wheat  fields  olWjtUrn 
Canada.  Where  you  can  buy  (ood  farm  •«»»•  •♦  •'fiS* 
S30.  par  acra  and  raise  from  20  to  48  bualiaia  o»  #«^ 
whaaf  to  tha  aera  it's  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  onera 
in  her  proviiKes  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

160  Acre  Homesteads  Free  to  Settlers 

tonJty      Wonderful  ylalda  »l«o  of  Oats,   Serley  an^  Pla*. 
MiMarf  FarmlHB  ia  fally  aa  profltable  an  indaatnr  "  R™P 

F.   A.  HARRISON 

210  North  Third  St.,         Harriaburg,  Pa. 

Caaediea Govenmiaat  *  '""* 


t: 


mA 


^IktiiieASSen&iym 


Get  rock  bottom  street  frem  ?«««7'g''?GAI^ 
21c  oer  rod  UD — on  Brown  9  DOUBLt.  «jAiy- 

rACTORY  PRICES,  rRtlGHT  rnXThiXt 


B7<rWir»eVee  tVmartc  of  pMlcOpf"  dearth . 

Bo^K    Phow8    150  Styles.      Atoo    Gat« 
aud    Barb    Wire.        Our    prices  mv6 
vou  25*  to  404    Write  todsy  tor  money 
iP-.oa  Baving  Free  BooK  and  sample  to  teet. 
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WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 


Potatoes  Irregular 

Movement  from  producing  sections 
gained  in  volume  despite  the  trans- 
portation difficulties.     Values  tended 
to  ease  off  a  little  wherever  the  de- 
mand for  shipping  stock  became  slow, 
but  a  few  f  o  b    markets  were  strong 
No.  1  Michigan  Round  Whites  ranged 
fully    ten    cents   higher  at    $2.15   to 
|2  25  per  100  pounds,  f  o.b.     In  the 
Rochester.    N.    Y,    District,    No.    1 
Round  Whites  were  in  light  demand 
at  a  firm  but  narrow  range  of  $2.40 
to  $2  45,  sacked,  delivery  guaranteed 
safe      Wagonload  sales  at  New  York 
country  shipping  points  reached  $1  90 
to  $2  10  for  No.  1  sacked,  and  sales 
to  warehouses,  No   1,  in  bulk,  ranged 
$1  72    to    $1  80       New    York    Round 
Whites  in  bulk  ranged  mostly  $2  80 
to   $3   in   New   York  City   and   $2  60 
to    $2.65.    sacked,    in    Philadelphia 
Maine,    Green    Mountains,    No     1    in 
bulk,  ruled  $2  SO  to  $3  in  New  York 
and  Boston. 

Apple  Market  Strong 

In  the  Western  New  York  apple 
section,  shipments  were  mostly  on 
commission  basis.  There  were  a  few 
sales  of  Greenings  •'A"  2i-inch  from 
storage  at  unchanged  prices.  $5  to 
$5  50  per  barrel,  and  Baldwins  held 
steady  at  $5.  New  York  Baldwins, 
"A"  2i-inch  sold  to  jobbers  at  $4.75 
to  $5  25  per  barrel,  but  reached  |6 
in  a  few  markets,  and  Greenings, 
"A"  2*-inch  ranged  $5  to  $6.50. 
Western  Ben  Davis  held  unchanged, 
-A"  2A-inch  and  firsts  ranging  $3 
to  $4  75  in  New  York  Northern  Spy. 
fancy,  reached  $7  to  $8  in  New  York 
and  -A-  2J-inch  held  a  general 
range  twenty-five  cents  higher  this 
week,  at  $5.50  to  $6  50  Winesaps, 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  firsts 
showed  a  strong  general  price  range 
at   $5  50   to   $6  25. 

Cabbage  at  Firm  Prices 
The    producing    markets    reported 
recent    high    values    fully    sustained. 
Bulk    carlot    sales    at    $60    per    ton, 
fob    were   recorded   in   the   Racine, 
Wisconsin.    District,    but    the    move- 
ment was  small.  At  Rochester,  N    Y  . 
Danish  Seed  Stock  ranged  $50  to  $53 
in  bulk  lob    or  $40  to  $45,  cash  to 
growers,    trackside.      The    shipping 
movement  and  demand  were  moder- 
ate    Total  for  the  week  was  334  cars 
against   324   cars  last  week.      Prices 
to  the  jobbing  trade  ranged   $45   to 
$52   per  ton   for   New   York  Holland 
seed  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
but   reached    $60    to   $70    in   various 
smaller    markets. 


Onions  Dull  and  Draggy 

Movement  continued  light  in  the 
producing  sections.  At  Rochester, 
N.  Y  .  a  weaker  range.  $2.25  to  $2  60 
per  100  pounds  sacked,  f.o.b  was 
quoted  for  Yellow  Globes.  In  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Section,  dealers 
were  reported  unwilling  to  buy  of 
growers  until  their  own  holdings  had 
been  cleared  out  General  shipping 
movement  was  a  little  more  active, 
with  total  of  211  cars,  or  about  one- 
third  larger  than  in  recent  weeks 
General  demand  was  slow 


In  the  bean  producing  sections,  the 
selling  movement  was  rather  light. 
Michigan  Navys  were  reported  selling 
at  $12.60  f.o.b.  Michigan  loading 
stations  and  $11  to  $11.50  per  100 
pounds  cash  to  growers,  with  de- 
mand only  fair.  No  buying  from 
growers  was  reported  in  th»  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  Section.  Michigan 
Navy  beans  sold  to  jobbers  at  a  range 
of  $13  25  to  $14.50  per  100  pounds 
sacked;  New  York  peabeans  held  at 
$13  to  $14,  California  small  Whites 
at   $13.25   to   $14. 


PRODUCTION   OF  CABBAGE  IN 
1916  AND   1917 


Revised  detailed  estimates  by 
states  of  the  commercial  acreage  har- 
vested and  total  production  of  cab- 
bages in  1917  and  1916: 


duct  Is  such  that  we  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  make  the  farmer  a  very  at- 
tractive offer  for  his  products.  In- 
deed, we  are  now  in  a  position  to  of- 
fer him  for  the  canning  factory  pro- 
ducts, a  price  that  is  even  more  at- 
tractive, and  certainly  more  definite 
and  certain,  than  he  will  receive  for 
his  staple  farm  products.  Beyond 
the  mere  monetary  return,  the  farm- 
ers are  learning  by  experience  that 
canning  factory  crops  are  not  only 
conservators  of  the  soil,  but  may  be 
harvested  with  less  expense  than  the 
Staple  crops. 

"In  view  of  the  tremendous  de- 
mand being  made  upon  the  canners 
by  the  army  and  navy  to  furnish  the 
staple  canned  foods,  such  as  corn, 
peas,  tomatoes  and  string  beans,  we 
feel  confident  that  we  can  go  to  our 
farmers  with  this  scale  of  prices  and 


1917 


Acres 

New  York    33,850 

Wisconsin     11,800 

Michigan    5,150 

Colorado 4,400 

Ohio    3,500 

Minnesota    2,500 

Virginia    2,150 

Iowa    1,800 

Indiana    1,650 

Total     66,800 


1916 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

247,105 

17,800 

96,120 

96,760 

9.200 

57,960 

42,745 

2,400 

17,040 

56,760 

3,200 

32,960 

29,050 

2.200 

11,660 

23,750 

1,500 

9,600 

14,620 

1,700 

12,070 

12,960 

1,700 

11,050 

15,675 

1,100 

3,850 

out  of  some  of  the  heaviest  producing 
areas  and  for  the  abnormally  wide 
difference  between  present  whole- 
sale prices  to  the  grower  and  retail 
prices  to  the  consumer. 

Under  existing  and  prospective  con- 
ditions no  material  quantity  of  pota- 
toes can  be  exported  or  converted  Into 
non-perishable  products  this  season. 
The  crop  can  not  be  carried  over.  It 
must  be  consumed  or  wasted.  The 
food  situation  thruout  the  world  de- 
mands that  it  be  consumed  effectively 
to  relieve  the  existing  strain  on  the 
supply  of  cereals.  It  Is  the  one  great 
food  resource  of  the  world  upon 
which  there  Is  now  danger  of  a 
heavy  loss  and  the  Department  Is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  situation  de- 
mands that  farmers  sell  freely;  that 
the  larger  dealers  move  their  stocks 
rapidly;  and  that  the  retailer  con- 
tent himself  with  the  smallest  pos- 
sible margin  of  profit,  realizing  that 
he  Is  now  the  most  important  factor 
in  speeding  up  potato  consumption. 


FARM-HELP   SPECIALISTS 


539,425 


40,800 


252.310 


Cabbage  grown  for  manufacture 
into  kraut  is  included  in  the  above 
table.  From  returns  received  from 
124  factories  and  individuals,  out  of 
a  total  of  171  on  the  lists  of  this 
Bureau  in  the  above  states,  or  about 
72  percent,  it  Is  estimated  there  were 
produced  in  1917,  105.954  tons  of 
cabbage  for  manufacture  into  kraut. 
This  tonnage  represents  57,911  tons 
produced  on  a  harvested  contracted 
acreage  of  7.703  acres,  minus  2,282 
tons  not  delivered  in  violation  of  con- 
tracts, etc  .  and  plus  50,325  tons  pur- 
chased in  the  open  market.  Indiana 
and  Michigan  appear  to  be  the  lead- 
ers in  the  above  states  in  the  manu- 
facture of  kraut. 


secure  from  them  a  fair  division  of 
their  land  for  these  products.  They 
responded  most  patriotically  last 
year,  and  we  look  forward  with  great 
confidence  to  their  co-operation  this 
year  " 


THE  POTATO  SITUATION 


WESTERN  CAN  HOUSE  PRICES 


A  large  canning  firm  operating  in 
the  middle  west  has  announced  their 
new  scale  of  prices  which  will  gov- 
ern their  purchases  of  farm  vege- 
tabl.  s  to  bi'  grown  the  coming  season, 
by  the  farmers  in  the  several  states. 
This  new  scale  of  prices  shows  a  very 
marked  inc:ease  over  previous  years. 
These  prices  are  as  follows,  the  dlf- 
fereiitials  being  due  to  the  distance 
from  ejich  plant  that  the  product  is 
grown,  and  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct as  received: 

Sweet  corn  In  the  husk,  delivered 
to  the  plant  or  receiving  station,  $18 
to  $20  per  ton.  Peas,  delivered  to  the 
plant  or  other  receiving  station  in 
vines,  for  shelled  peas,  $56  to  $60  per 
ton.  Tomatoes,  $15  to  $18  per  ton. 
Beets,  $10  to  $30  per  ton.  Spinach. 
$15  per  ton.  String  beans,  2  to  6  cents 
per  pound.  Lima  beans,  for  shelled 
beans.  $120  per  ton 

The  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany nMikes  the  following  statement 
in  regard  to  these  new  prices; 

"For  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
the  market  price  of  our  finished  pro- 


The  potato  marketing  situation  at 
this  moment  appears  to  be  serious  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  just  issued  by 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  The 
total  production  in  1917  is  estimated 
to  have  been  442.536,000  bushels, 
or  the  largest  crop  ever  produced  in 
the  United  States.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  prices  from  time  of  digging 
to  the  present  have  ruled  higher  than 
in  any  previous  year  of  which  we 
have  record  with  the  exception  of 
last  year  when  the  crop  was  abnorm- 
ally short. 

The  situation  demands  enlightened, 
patriotic  and  vigorous  action  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned  in  the  move- 
ment of  this  crop.  Unless  large  deal- 
ers promptly  move  the  stocks  on  hand 
in  order  to  speed  up  distribution  and 
bring  the  large  reserve  still  on  the 
farms  into  the  channels  of  trade, 
heavy  wastage  of  the  crop  appears 
certain  to  result  later  In  the  season. 
It  Is  believed  that  dealers  will  In  the 
end  find  it  wiser  to  move  present 
holdings  without  profit  or  even  at 
some  loss  rather  than  to  risk  de- 
structive wastage  later  in  the  seaso;*. 
At  the  same  time,  present  retail 
prices  must  be  somewhat  reduced  if 
potato  consumption  Is  to  be  stimu- 
lated as  it  should  be. 

Prices  at  point  of  production  have 
generally  declined  since  digging  be- 
gan and  many  dealers  are  reputed  to 
hold  large  stocks  purchased  at  prices 
higher  than  those  now  prevailing 
This  may  account  in  some  measure 
for  the  present  slow  rate  of  movement 


To  co-operate  effectively  In  the 
farm-labor  problem  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  state  councils 
of  defense,  state  commissioners  of 
agriculture  and  labor,  and  other  of- 
ficial state  and  local  agencies  con- 
cerned with  supplying  needed  farm 
labor,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has    divided    the    country    Into    four 

farm-lahnr    rtJvlsinna-     (^\     Mow    Pno-. 

land  and  Northeastern  States,  (2) 
Southern  States,  (3)  North  Central 
States,  and   (4)   Western  States 

The  farm-help  specialists  thru  pre- 
liminary labor  surveys  will  endeavor 
to  ascertain  In  advance  the  prospec- 
tive  needs   for   extra   labor   In    each 
community.      They    will    work    with 
state    and    local    agencies    to   supply 
labor  deficiencies  from  local  supplies 
If  possible,  or  from  the  nearest  point 
where  labor  can   be  secured   outside 
the  community  in  need  of  assistance. 
All   local   sources  of  labor  first  will 
be  drawn  upon,   and  only  when   the 
fullest    possible    utilization    of    local 
labor  proves  inadequate  will  labor  be 
brought    In    from    outside.      In    cases 
of  necessity,   ho#ever,   thru  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  interstate  movement  of 
help.    In    which    the    Department    of 
Labor    will    co-operate    In    obtaining 
extra  labor  for  farm   purposes   from 
the  populous  communities. 

A  farmer  who  does  not  know  the 
name  of  his  county  agent  or  those  on 
the  community  committee  should 
make  known  his  need  to  his  state 
farm-help  specialist,  who  will  direct 
his  request  Into  the  proper  channels 
and  answer  questions  on  farm-help 
problems. 

The  supervising  and  state  farm- 
help  specialists  of  the  department  of 
Agriculture  for  this  section  are  given 
below: 

Delaware  and  Maryland,  W.  M. 
Hlllegelst,  506  Stewart  Building. 
Baltimore. 

New  Jersey,  Frank  App.  Agricul- 
tural College,  New  Brunswick. 

New  York,  J.  W.  Robson,  Agricul- 
tural College.  Ithaca. 

Pennsylvania.  R.  W.  Meyer.  7th 
floor,  Finance  Building,  Philadelphia. 


The  Voice  of  the  People 

We  propose  to  reserve  this  depsrtment  for  the  use  of  our  readers  to 
discuss  slf  problems  and  matters  of  gcuer<>I  interest.  Write  your  views 
and  oomments  briefly  on  any  question  of  social,  economic  or  educational 
importaoice  and  thus  share  them  with  others.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
limit  such  articles  to  200  or  800  words.  Publication  of  an  articie  in  thU 
department    do«s    not    signify    editorial  endorsement. 
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THE  LABOR  ftUESTION 


Long  Hours  and  Late  Chores 


I  am  a  reader  of  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  and  almost  every  number  I 
get  has  something  to  the  effect  that 
farm  labor  Is  scarce.  Now  it  is  time 
we  farmers  owned  up  to  the  truth 
and  tell  why  we  cannot  get  help. 
Here  is  our  trouble  In  a  nutshell: 

The  average  farmer  wants  to  hire 
the  cheapest  help  he  can  get.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  It  will  be  a  boy  from 
sixteen  to  nineteen  years  old.  You 
may  pay  him  anywhere  from  1 16  to 
$35  per  month.  You  call  him  any 
time  from  4  to  5.30  A.  M.  He  la  on 
the  go  until  7  to  9  P.  M.  This  may 
not  apply  to  all  farmers  but  it  does 
to  the  majority. 

When  I  hear  a  farmer  grumbling 
for  help  I  know  what  his  trouble  Is. 
Boys  go  to  the  city  because  there 
they  work  eight  hours  and  their  work 
is  done.  If  they  do  work  more  they 
get  time  and  a  half  or  double  time 
and  always  get  double  time  for  Sun- 
day. Now  you  farmers  who  have 
trouble  in  getting  help,  when  you 
hire  your  man  tor  1918,  do  not  try 
to  get  all  you  can  out  of  him.  Treat 
him  white.  Most  farmers  do  not 
class  chores  as  part  of  the  day's  work, 
but  they  are  stiff  work.  Let  us  hear 
from  some  of  you  brother  farmers 
thru  Pennsylvania  Farmer. — A  Farm- 
er, Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

Note. — This    ia  ta    familiar   com- 
plaints but  if  the  farmers  ever  adopt 
the    eight-hour    day    and    over-time 
payment,  farm  produce  will  have  to 
sell   at  a  price   that   will  make   the 
present  "high  cost  of  living"  a  pleas- 
ant dream.     Farmers  do  not  get  up 
at  three  A.  M.  because  them  like  it. 
They  do  not  work  their  families  and 
their  help  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours 
a  day  because  they  like  to,  but  be- 
cause they  must  if  they  are  to  make 
any  return  on  their  labor.  When  they 
stop,  the  laboring   man   in   the   city 
will  need  still  higher  wages  to  buy 
the  simple  necessities  of  life.     Try- 
ing to  meet  the  higher  costs  of  liv- 
ing by  increasing  wages  has  led  to 
the   present  shortage   of   farm   labor 
and  the  consequent  shortage  of  farm 
produce.    Continuing  that  policy  will 
only   further  deplete  the  labor  sup- 
ply  and  curtail  production.  —  The 
Editors. 
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unpatriotic  person  makes  1,000  per- 
cent profit.  Mark  such  men;  write 
and  expose  them  and  help  the  gov- 
ernment solve  these  difficulties.  We 
will  have  shirkers,  crooks  and  slack- 
ers with  us  always.  Our  business  is 
to  get  after  them  as  we  would  the 
Kaiser.  Premier  Lloyd  George  said 
in  his  address  to  Trades  Unions  of 
England  on  January  18,  "We  must 
go  on  or  go  under."  That  applies  to 
the  American  farmer  as  muoh  as  It 
does  to  the  English  laborer. — A.  R. 
S.,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CONVICT  LABOR 


I  live  25   miles  from  a  state  re- 
formatory   that    has    2,000    Inmates. 
They  are  all  young  men  and  more  are 
coming.    Many  commit  some  crime  to 
get  out  of  the  war  and  are  sent  to 
the  reformatory.  These  2,000  convicts 
would  take  care  of  the  labor  prob- 
lems of  Steuben  County.     First  send 
to  the  war  those  that  are  sound.     I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  an  examina- 
tion of  the  convicts  would  find  about 
90  percent  would  pass  the  physical 
examination.     The  10  percent  could 
be  put  to  work  on  farms  and  high- 
ways.    I  have  seen  this  worked  out 
In  the  state  of  Oregon  and  Im  Vir- 
ginia.    In  Richmond  the  streets  are 
all    taken   care  of   by   convicts.      In 
Oregon   the  state   roads   are  worked 
by  convicts.      They   could   be   taken 
by  motor  trucks  a  long  way  and  one 
guard    could    take   charge   of    about 
10  convicts.    That  would  take  a  score 
of  more  of  "Job  holders"  off  the  state 
pay  roll  and  put  them  to  work. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  convicts 
go  to  war.  If  they  can  not  be  so 
used,  let  us  at  least  make  them  pay 
for  their  keep.  This  is  the  only  solu- 
tion I  can  see  for  the  labor  question. 
Put  all  that  are  fit  in  the  army  and 
the  rest  on  road  work  or  in  produc- 
tive work. — W.  G.  Seely,  Steuben  Co., 
N.  Y. 


Do  More  Work  witK  Less  Men 
and  Less  Horses 

LESS  men  and  less  horses  are  available  for  the  farm  than 
ever  before.    Wages  for  farm  help  and  feed  for  farm 
■^  horses  are  the  highest  in  all  time.   Yet  the  farmer  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  more  food  than  ever  before, 

"Doing  the  Impossible"  is  easy  for  the  Huber  Light  Four. 
Does  the  work  of  4  men  and  12  horses.  Plows  an  acre  an 
hour.  Light — works  on  a  seed-bed  without  packing  the 
ground.  Strong^runs  all  farm  machinery,  pulls  stumps, 
hauls  loads  and  multiplies  the 
production  of  your  men  in  most 
places  where  horses  are  now 
needed.  Economical — saves 
monejr  in  every  farm  operation 
requiring  power. 


••D<dnft  the  Impot^le**  la  • 
Ruber  folder  that  tells  how  to 
do  more  work  with  1cm  mea 
and  leu  horaea.  It  Is  free  oa 
r««ae«t.    Send  for  It. 

The  Huber  Mfg.  Go. 
427  Center  St.,  Ms»rlon,  Ohio 


A»  the  S.ooo  pound  eUu».  IS  h.p.at  th* 
drav)-bar,  ts  k.  p.  at  tin  belt.  4-CyUnder 
Wauketha  Motor,  Btatt  Bolter  Bearing: 
Bum*  gaaoU$ie,  JwroaeiM  or  dUtUlate.  . 
Wa»ilv^>M»  three  U-inch  bottom*  •«(• 
inehM  deep.  Center  dra/t.  Boad  tpetd 
*%  («  «  wum  per  hour. 


^  These  tools  do  the 
work  of  3  to  6  men 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  TO  BE  FED? 


One  tWng  we  must  do:  Work  hard 
and    do   our    level    best.      With    the 
fihortage  of  labor,  the  latest  estimates 
rive  Ne-A'  Vrrk  State  a  14  percent  in- 
crease In  acre.'ge  of  rye  and  wheat. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  labor  in   all 
Industries  and  each  must  cope  with 
the    situation    is    best    he    can.    We 
%ave  got  to  put  our  heart  and  soul 
<nto   this  emergency.      We   must    re- 
member that  this  nation  has  thought 
of  nothing  but  peace  for  years,   and 
»r\v  is  plunged  tnto  the  greatest  cata- 
jlys-m  of  history.     The  best  thoughts 
xtA  efforts  of  all  are  needed. 

I  heard  two  men  discussing  the 
Ive-day  suspension  of  business.  One 
Mid:  "This  country  has  gone  to  the 
<ops.  They  will  tax  the  air  next." 
The  other  replied:  "The  Vnited  States 
•won't  do  that,  but  the  Kaiser  will  try 
fL"      Don't  complain    because   some 


"SPEED  UP"  ENTHUSIASM 

In   our   meetings   of   the  last   two 
months  It  is  apparent  that  the  bet- 
ter  class  of   farmers   are   not   much 
moved  by  the  cry  for  greater  iproduc- 
tion.    Many  will  plant  less  acreage  to 
hoed  crops  and  give  better  care  to  the 
few   acres,  not   depending  on   uncer- 
tain help  that  has  a  marked  affinity 
for  short  days  and  long  pay  with  a 
holiday  each  week.     In  view  of  do- 
ing more  work  with  less  men  there 
is  marked   interest   in   farm   tractors 
and  their  adaptability  to  work  on  the 
average  farm.  These  men  are  in  quest 
of   a  small   tractor  to   draw   a  two- 
bottom  plow  and  having  belt  power 
to  drive  the  thresher,  ensilage  cutter 
aftd   grind    grain    for   home    feeding. 
I   have    heard   several   farmers   la- 
ment that  their  only  boy  capable  of 
handling   the   farm    machinery   in    a 
clever  manner  was  taken  before  they 
realized  their  loss.     These  boys  who 
have    grown    up    on    the    farm    with 
hands  and  eyes  on   the  farm  equip- 
ment   are   as   clever   with    farm   ma- 
chinery as  in  handling  the  colt,  and 
no   substitute   labor   from   town    and 
factory    will    meet    the    requirements 
of  the   field.      We   might    as   reason- 
ably expect  the  average  farm  boy  to 
go  and  Immediately  meet  the  requlro- 
ments  of  skilled  manufacturing. — W. 


One  man  can  cultivate  3  to  6  times  the  usual  acreage  with 
Planet  Jr  implements.    They  are  so  designed  and  constructed 
that  with  greatest  ease   they   do   thorough,  rapid   cultivation. 
You  save  time,  labor,  money,  cut  down  living  expenses,  and  in- 
crease the  food  supply. 

No.  2S  PUnet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  and  Single 
~||^Vheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  sows  all  Karden  seeds  from  smallest 
.up  to  peas  and  beans,  in  hills  or  in  drills,  rolls  down  and  marks  next  row 
.atone  passaec.  and  enables  you  to  cultivate  up  to  two  acres  |  dav  ■» 
through  the  season.    A  double  and  single  wheel  hoe  in  one.    btraddles 
"^  ^ crops  till  20  inches  high,  then  works 
.between  them.    Steel  frame  and 
.14  inch  steel  wheels.    A  splendid 
^combination  for  the  family  gar- 
^den,  onion  grower,  or  Urge 
gardener. 

No.  1 7  Planet  Jr  is  the  hiehest  type  of  single-wheel  hoe 

made.    It  is  a  hand-made  machine  whose  light  durable 

construction  enables  a  man,  woman,  or  boy  to  do  the 

^0^^^^^  cultiv  ation  in  a  garden  in  the  ^ 

No.  17.^\       ^>^  easiest,  quickest  and  best  , 

Write     >iJJV  >^^  A     \  yX   way.  We  make  24  styles/ 

— various  prices. 

|SL  ALLEN  ACOi 

Box    1202E 
PhiUddphia 


New 
V2-page 
Catalog,  free! 

Illustrafej  FUnrt  Jrs  In 
action  and  cteacribes  over 
SS  toots,   IncludlnK  Seeder*. 
Wheel-Hoe,  HoT»e-Hoe».  H»r 
rows.  Orchard-,  Beet-  and  Pivot 
Whe.l  Ridinc  Culthraton 
j^Utedagl 


Planet  Jr. 


Tou  Need  Me  on  Your  Farm  to  Save  Man  Power 


Here's 
what  makes 
Spreading 
Easy 


We  want  you  to 

hive  our  catalog 

It's  Free 


NOTICE  the  pateiiteil  money  and  hit)  or-Mv Inic  fu- 
tures of  the  (iUARAXTKB  SPRKAI)  ER.  .V1:AR.>^ 
AN'U  VK  VR?<  AHEAD  of  cither  miike  8  prenders.  It's 
as  perfBi-t  a-s  human  skill  rnn  make  It.  Ia  fully  riulppod 
with  el«Ut  polnta  Of  perfertion  not  found  on  any  other 
upreader.  Made  to  save  y  our  lime,  srou  nd  limestone 
and  commercial  fcrtllUers.  Maile  to  spread  these 
ferillljers  evenly  or  sow  In  rows.  Thrown  In  and  out 
of  gear  from  seat  by  shlftlnij  clutch.  Mtx  your  lime 
and  fertiUier  with  the  soil  before  they  become  wet  and 
rulne<l,  harrow  vi)>ir  lanii  it  the  sanio  time.  I-ct  one 
man.  hoy  or  girl  do  the  work  often  men  and  five  horses. 
WRITE  TO  U.S  TOD.W  for  our  MON'KV  .«1AVINT. 
OFFER.  (JUARANTEE     M  *NUFArTIIRING 

<;OMP.\N'Y."     r>ept.  C-5.  llaltlmorc,  Maryland 

■  PaiB,  Gar^  aad  Ortlard  Tools 
Answer  the  farmcra'  liitf  <j«ip=ticn9. 
How  ean  I  Krow  crops  «'itn  leaa 
•xikense  T  How  can  I  save  in  plant- 
ing potatoes  T  How  niak(<  bigh 
pricetl  Betsl  pofarthfst  T    The   - 

IRON  AGE  PoUto  Planter 

■olvee  thelahorcroMemnnd  nir.kra 
the  be^t    no  of  hiyh   pr.oed  sred. 
Heand  ib  to  SOO  rTtra  proiit  per  acre. 
Every    seed   piece    in    its     place 
and  on!y  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
bu.'^hcU  seed  per  acre,  Uoi' 
form    depth;    even 
annrinir.    Wo  tnnko 
•  full  lino  of  pot.nto 
mschinrry.        Sotid 
for   booklet    toJay. 

No  Miaaes 
No  Double* 


'i  his  Keiier  Crops  Book 

\Vas  VV'ntien  For'^ou 


i   •    F  'CO 

Pcsfrll 


A 


^<^ 


-^Vvfe 


S6< 


\. 


av 


,^&^ 


«si  -\>' 


This  book 

Civea  highly 

ioterestioC  and  practical 

■niormatioo  about  tillage. 

We  wast  you  to  have  a 

copy— and  if  you  wish  • 

complete    "Cutawat" 

catalog  to  arrive  with  it, 

just  write,  "Send  yow 

book  and  catalog". 

The  Cutaway 

Harrow  COi* 
642  Main  St. 
Higffanum.Cona. 

^faker!  of  the  orig- 
inal CLA  RK  Dist 
Harrow*  O  Plom$, 


doawaywHh 
FOUR  HORSES 
MdONENAN 


Wo  mean  iost  that.  Yoo 

can  disc  r.ridti.-UTnw  your 
fi.-i,latl'nosani'-  lime  yoo 
plow  it  by  attacliMiK  a 
Kriimi-  U'^tarv  Hurr,>w 
toyourplow.    i  >' ^  any  r'"^.  h-Tse  or  tractor 
dr:i\\Ti,  "'uiky,  pai'K  c-  thiue-l>ott.'ni.    You  cuu't 
aiflord  to  stK'ndthtf  time  on  the  out  method. 
Writ,'  for  full  ticscription. 


Bat«auaMTgCo..Bo»76B,Granl,cli.NJ.  |    KfaiTier  S:!""*  CO.,  ^67    Mortou.CL 
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PennsyWania  Farmer 


February    9,    1918. 


Ensilage  Cutter 


IT  THROWS  ^y 

AND   BLOWS'  .// 


ijfMir 


Livestock 

YOUNG  LIVE  STOCK  JUDGES 

One    hundred    and    sixty    freshmen 
students    enrolled    in    Animal    Hus- 


SAVES 

ALL  THE  CORN 

You  can  prevent  useless  waste 
of  corn  by  continuing  to  fill  your 
Silo  until  the  silage  is  thorough- 
ly settled.  Fill  and  refill  your 
Silo  to  capacity  with  a 

Papec  Ensilage  Cutter 

After  you  have  stored  all  the 
corn  possible  in  your  Silo,  shred 
the  dry  stalks  remaining  with  a 
Papec  equipped  with  shredder 
knives.  Don't  allow  the  fodder 
to  stand  in  the  fields  over 
winter. 

Let  us  teTI  you  more  about  the 
"Papec" — The  Ensilage  Cutter 
Plus.  Write  for  our  1918  cata- 
log It  may  save  you  from 
$75.00  to  $150.00  yearly  in  your 
own  feeding   costs. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

178  Main  Street,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

K  Convenient  Dutnttuttng  Pointi 


meat  and  fat.  Their  own  supply  is 
so  depleted  that  they  must  depend 
upon  the  supplies  of  exporting  coun- 
tries. Presumably  the  conditions 
which  brought  about  the  decrease  in 
live  stock  during  the  three  years  of 
war  that  have  passed  will  become 
more  acute  and   the  number  of  live 

„. —  stock  will  be  decreased  perhaps  more 

bandry  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  rapidly  aa  the  war  continues.  Two 
College  participated  in  a  recent  live  f^^^g  ^re  apparent  from  these  etatls- 
stock  judging  contest.  Professor  W.  ^^jcg:  First,  no  matter  how  long  the 
H.  Tomhave,  chief  in  Animal  Hus-  ^^r  lasts  the  demand  for  live  stock 
bandry,  and  Dr.  H.  H.  Havner,  of  the  products  will  be  greater  and  greater 
Extension  Department,  acted  as  a^^  greater.  Second,  even  tho  peace 
judges  and  placed  the  five  classes  of  should  come  immediately  the  demand 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  f^^  live  stock  will  not  be  changed 
worked  over  by  the  students.  Gold,  ijgcause  the  supplies  of  all  nations 
siver,    and    bjonze    medals    were    of-    ^^.g  depleted,  and  they  will  have  just 


\l 


bronze  medals 
fered  for  first  second  and  third  places 
respectively.  The  twelve  high  stu- 
dents on  placing  were  required  to 
give  oral  reasons  before  the  commit- 
tee and  the  winners  were  selected  on 
a  basis  of  50  percent  on  plac- 
ing and  50  percent  on  reasons.  The 
winner  of  first  place.  Mr.  Joe  Kindig, 
Jr.,  comes  from  York;  Pa.  Mr.  Eu- 
gene W.  Helsel,  of  Wilson,  Pa., 
won  second  prize  and  Paul  Grimes,  of 
West  Brownsville,  was  third.  The 
ten  highest  men  in  the  contest  were 
all   within   30   points  of  each  other 


as  many  people  to  feed  in  peace  as  in 
war.  It  is  possible  that  these  same 
people  will  need  more  meat  and  fat 
after  the  war  than  th<?y  are  now  eat- 
ing under  enforced  conservation. 
War  or  no  war,  therefore,  there  will 
be  a  world-wide  demand  for  meat 
production. 


Mil  thi  Official  rUnaiiilTitta* 
I  nude  by  J«ryot  dairy  EiKils  •< 
Itha  WarM's  Fair  Eipatitiaii.  Ibt 

'IOWA" 

CR£AM  Separatoii 


outskimmed    all   competinc 
separators.      These   Official 


HOGS  CAN  BE  FED  AT  A  PROFIT 


Farmers  have  been  asked  to  in- 
crease pork  production  by  breeding- 
TL"highest^pos7ibirscore"attainable  more  sows  and  by  feeding  the  pres- 
was  600  and  Mr.  Kindig's  total  num-  ,  ent  supply  to  greater  weight.  Will 
ber  of  points  was  554.     The  contest    it  pay   to   feed   hogs   at   the  present 


tSiza^ 
Hr  ^ 

J  tests    and    other   skimming  W   "enf 
I  tests    made  by  leading  Agri-  J'    ,"!?!.,  .r, 
Icultural  Colleates.  prove  that  the  "IOWA 
I  Cream     Separator     skims     closest. .  .  A "« 
r'lOWA"  is  the  only  separator  with  the 
I  famous,  patented 

CURVED  DISC  BOWL 

I  the  World's  closest  skimming  deyjce.    Send  torj 
I  free  book  •  •  r  A  CTS  "-t  ells  resul  t  s  of  skimming 
lte8ts«nd8how9bowtlio"IOVV.\  ■  incieases    -* 
I  cream  checks  by  stop-  ^ 


PATENTED 
rcURVEO  DISC 


1  pingyourbutterfat  loss- 
es. Before  you  buy,  sr- 
and  try  the  "IOWA. 


Write  todayj 

ASSSCMia  MFH.  C«. 
m    MallM  A*t.  WattrtM.  U. 


MINETIAU 


IHUSf 


over 


FrM 


HEAVE^ar^ 

.COMPOUND 


^S  HEAVfi 


n  P^kase  KoaruitMd  to   «!▼• .  MtiBfmetJon  or  money 
"  tl  P>eka«e  soffidant 

■■El 


bBcitT»l>««k»«e  soffidant  tor  ordinary  »«ea. 
■luiuL  HEAIE  lEMEDT  CO..  4O8  f  SWtk  *ie^  Pm»>urt.  ra. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiii^ 

|Hogs  "■::'  Tankage| 

S  Tankai?e  buiMs  3'g  frames  to  ?arry  fatten  S 

SS  lag     Kxperiuient  itation  reports  >ho  v  that  — 

SS  tank  i^e    s  the  cheapest  and  the  >est  -eed  — 

S  for  liogs   >n  1  <ro'*tn8  pigs  — 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

S       ii  cirefiiliy  sterilized    especially  prepared         — 

•»  uuu    ic.i»i,»     to    iCi:..       iv   j..^— ^--■.-    — -'-J  ^ 

S5  makers  (or  \ou.     Bjv  direct   -rem  "ninu-  — 

S5  farturer   am   save   money.        I'rices    on  — 

mm  request  S 

S      D.  B    MARTIN   COMPANY,       5 

S  3«th   »    1RAY-.  FERRY  ROAD,    PHILA.  E 

nillllllllllliiiiillllllllllllllllliH""""'">^ 


$2200  Down  Secures  Farm 
With  26  Cows  and 

Pr  horses,  t^otcn  calves  and  ycarllnps.  wagons,  bug 
gles.  8le<ls,  sleletw.  mower  rake,  grain  d'lll.  plow,  bar 
row,  hiirncioes  crops  et«., etc.,  all  Included  by  rctlrliiK 
owner  of  this  rroductlve  176  acre  farm  Jn  Amerlw  f 
greatest  dalrv  county.  lO-room  bouFC,  b  g  Ijarn,  silo 
hog  and  poultry  houpe«.  $-200  ta^ei,  all  with  $22(Hi 
down.  For  details  see  page  Ifi  f trout  sbargamrnt- 
aloi?ue.  copy  mnlle<l  I-ee  F.  A  FTROUI  l-ARM 
AC;ENC  Y  .nept    i7f-5.  Land  1  Ule  Pidg.     Phlla.  Pa. 

I  will  condition  a  horse 
or  cow  in  twelve  days. 

Put  nesh  on  it  p  bones   Give  it  life  and  vigor.  Can  ad.! 
50nerM«nt  to  looks  and  value.    Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  no  pay.     Seml^potai  for  ^e  offer.  ,  ,  .  „ 
P.    V.    FAUST,  BRii>i    ivi/wyK,  1A. 


WERTHAH 

IPAYS 

HIGHEST 

PRICES 


CASH  FOR^ 
EMPTY  BAGS 


I 


We  pay  highest  prices  and 
aUofreightcharges  Be  sure 
to  get  our  prices  before  dis- 
posing of  your  bags.  They're 
worth  money  to  you  and  we  II 
pay  yoo  best  cash  price  for  them 
as  soon  as  received  and  assorted. 
Write  OS  at  once  stating  bow 
^'"°"°  you  have 

WERTHAN  BAG  COMPANY 
•2DoekStr««t     -    St.  Louis.  Mo, 


Winning  Stock  Judges  at  Pennsylvania  State  College 


was  managed  by  Fred  S.  Hultz  of  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department. 


anr'     A  1?„-.^    m  Buckingham  Co.,    Vs..  200 

365    Acre   I' arm   acreB  miable     Beady  to  nl*nt 
apple  trees     SO  acre  acorn    orchard,    fenced    ff""  hoc.^ 
$«  .'iOO  (hnlf  cashr  200  acres  central  New  ^  ork.  «4«00. 
noaore-t  connecticui.  $3.  00    o»her  (.mnll.T  farnv.. 
HARRY   VAIL,  Owner.  WARWICK,  N.  "V  . 


CtDliyiirD    "You  must  pay     Income  Tax  which  has 
r  AI\lVltI\.  come  to  stay.     You  will  he  under    Gov- 


BAGS 


WHY  LIVE  STOCK  IS  SCAECE 


1882 


ESTABLISHED     

FOR  .aCiST'RESULTS 
LANCASTER  CHEM.C0.5 
.^NIMALBONEFERTIUZER 


<SK  YOUR  AGENT.  OR  ADDRESS  US.  LANCASTER  PA.| 


Front, 
a'fached 

lS":»e8.20  -  $«»  OJ 

-    10,21        -  $155  j« 

«    12,26        -  -  »»♦>« 

Other  sl7P4    n^om  irtlon. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

I  B^,  »  HUDSOS  FALLS.  N  Y- 

BieeTWhesls 

will  make  yonrold  farm  wa»on  BAI|tf 

aBBoodBsnew.  Save  money>o-  DUVH 

r  cause  they  never  need  repairs,  wmw^m 

1  W.-ito  for  onr  big  free  1 -00k  tell_  |i  |dC 

.i,';^  "^'.rJ:?,"Urrco"."'«'"?23a^u.,e,...w 


K 


oroond  hand.  Large  "took  al< 
slzPH  furnished  with  new  threa<l9 
*  "oupllngs.  Prompt  shipmenu 
I  F.Grifllth,    4UMlTarSL,  PMIa 


^=       HAY 

H    W.  0.  POV.ER  tCO.  (Ml  W.  J3  il'N«  Vort 

V  arsthe     'rrccft  *iftni11erfl  of    rommiselon  hay 
A     iBBrentfT    "  e»r  York- If  you  hav»  hay  «.o  dlB- 

Y  posp  'i'  (ommun'catc  with  thera. 

^==         HAY 


H 


HAY 


thI-    "^o  Ttio    niil     flellnbl.--      TlouM 

Danlal  McCaffrey's  8«m» 

6?r825  Wjbaih  Blilf..      wmbufih.  Pi. 


The  present  shortage  of  meat  ani- 
mals offers  the  livestock  man  the 
greatest  opportunity  that  has  been 
held  out  to  him  for  many  years.  He 
has  a  double  opportunity— for  pat- 
riotic service  and  for  advancing  his 
business.  How  the  shortage  came 
about  is  outlined  by  F.  B.  Mumford. 
of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  follows: 

During  the  three  years  of  war,  the 
belligerent    nations    have    found   it 
necessary   to   rednre   the^r  Hvo  stock! 
in  order  to  sustain  their  armies  ana 
their  civilian  population.     They  have 
made  this  reduction  to  get  meat  and 
fat   enough   for    their   people.      They 
had    a    further   reason    in    that    they 
needed    the    land    which    was    main- 
taining these  animals  for  bread  grain 
production.     They  have  not  had  land 
enough  and  labor  enough  to  produce 
food   grains   for  their  live  stock.   As 
a  result  the  reduction   in   the   num- 
ber of  live  stock  In  European  coun- 
tries  has   reached   almost  staggering 
proportions.      The   cattle    population 
has  been  reduced  by  28.000,000  head 
in   the   allied    countries   and   In   Ger- 
many and   Austria.      The  number  of 
sheep    has    been    reduced    54.000.000 
head.     There  has  been  a  total  net  de- 
crease In  live  .stock  for  the  world  of 
lis. 560, 000  head. 

The  belligerent  nations  must  have 


prices  of  corn  and  hogs?     This  ques- 
tion is  answered  by  the  experience  of 
actual  feeding  operations.     The  Mis- 
souri   College    of    Agriculture    con- 
ducted    a    feeding    experiment    last 
summer   to   obtain   information   that 
would  answer  such  questions.  Seven- 
ty-three  head   of  Poland-China   pigs, 
farrowed    in    April    and    May,    were 
placed  on  feed  about  July   1  so  that 
they   could   be   marketed   during  the 
first  week  in  December. 

These  pigs  weighed  3  4  pounds  each 
when  started  on  feed.  They  were  full 
fed  on  corn,  9  parts;  shorts,  2  parts, 
and  tankage,  1  part.  The  shorts  and 
tankage  were  fed  in  a  slop,  once 
each  day.  The  pigs  were  on  rape 
forage  until  the  forage  was  ex- 
hausted. Corn  was  fed  by  hand, 
twice  each   day. 

A  summary  of  the  grain  fed  and 
gains  made  shows  that  these  pigs 
made  a  pound  of  pork  on  3.9  pounds 
of  the  grain  mixture.  Figuring  corn 
at  $1.40  per  bushel  on  the  farm, 
shorts  at  $2.75  per  hundred,  and 
tankage  at  $90  per  ton,  the  gains  cost 
$11.15  per  hundred,  not  including 
the  rape  pasture. 

The  pigs  weighed  202  pounds  per 
head  on  the  Chicago  market,  and 
pold  for  $18.50  per  hundred.  Allow- 
ing $2  per  head  for  pasture  for  the 
f-eason.  and  not  including  market- 
ing expense,  these  hogs  netted  $10  34 
per  head,  or  a  total  of  $754.82  clear 
profit.  Had  these  hogs  sold  at  $16.50 
instead  of  $18  50,  the  profit  would 
have   been    practically    $7    per   head. 


ernment  lnsr>ectlon  from  now  on.  Be  prepared.  My 
Farmers'  Account  Book  meets  your  demand  Lnrgr 
■j.Wpage  book  for  W  0  >.  ko<»1  for  .'0  years.  Send  eht(  K 
todav  1.    I     SYPHKRH.        Ft.  Wayne.       In.l 


Hinnian  Milkin,!,'  Machine  I,°U""3  "Im 

milking  machine  for  sale.  Use*!  only  3  ir'fnt':,  I 
extra  huckct.  Z  neU  .No.  3  ana  2  Bet«  No  4  tent 
cup«,  all  In  llrst-clanf  condition.  L  I.  Satterlhwaitr, 
Falla'.nRton,  Pa. 


F....^-..»«  \Von*o#l  thoroly  competent  morrlod 
armer  >>antea  man  to  ml^e  charge  percHM 
farm  ofalioutaoo  acres  in  (  Ic.tcr  f  ocnty.  .•ddrfs-; 
Box  If  rF.NNSYI  \  ANIA  lARMKR.  PI  lla  .  P:i. 

F »>.»»!>  Position  a^  farmer  wanted  by  capatil"- 
arillPr  n^m-rled  nmn,  3.">  yeari-  old.  Expcrlenrrrl 
dairyman.  Can  managa  and  will  board  help.  B"i\ 
100,  PennsylvonU  Farmer,  riill.'ideii^hia 

S^lrtomAn   To  sell  nalnl.  v.irtiH*!  and  roofing  tothr 
Jliesmtrll  consumer.      Write  today  wti  lie  the  tr^t 
territory  Is  open.  The  .Ainerlran  Oil  *  Paint  f''  , 

651 1  Kuclld  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohi' . 


Miscellaneous 


WILL  SAVE  YOUR  CHICKS 

Any  re.Tder  of  this  paper  who  will  .write  P.J.  KcIIv 
the  loultrvnian  at  73  N.  2nd  St  .  Minneapolis.  Mliin 
will  re<-elve  a  Free  copy  of  this  new  l>ooKlet  "W  1  ,'<■ 
I'litrrnoea  In  Baby  Chicks  "  It  tcIlM  how  to  prevcin. 
remedy  and  save  the  whole  hatch.  It  >  free  and  jou  .m 
urged  to  write  for  ll  at  once.  Advertisement 


Scotch  Collie  Dops  '^^Yo  rut^^i:. 

lection  from.    More    than  20  years  a  breeder  of  Coll  i--. 
Send  for  Illustrated    circular  and  prices. 

UARVKY  .s  not;  f  arm,    clay  center,  net. 
Clydesdale  Stallions  K?vi^*:TineT,'!;!i 

viduals:  prices  reasonable 

MOVTROSi;  FARM,  ORANCE.VA. 


The  Philadilphla  Pet  Shop  TuCe  T.'o!:^ ' 

nuallfv.    We  buy.  sell    orex<^hnngr  .  ..     „ 

THi:  PFT   SHOP.  ?2     N    Ninth  8t  .Philadelphia.  T 


rirlii- 
0<l.  Ill 
Pn. 


Thorou^'hbred  Poultry  PSS.  f"  s " 

$2.50  up  Cat.  free.  IT.  K    Mohr,  QuaSertown,  I 

n^1o»<^;n    bull  calves.  »■'..  to    JlOO,    helfc     c-h; 
OlStein    from  300  lb.  sire.    »7.5    to    jiOO.      n 
O.Tke.i  n.Tiry   Farm.  Wyaluslnu.  Pa. 


O  T  r  J»f  riiMter  White  Sprlns hoars  *  gilt'"  res  frcf 

jnnv  T.  VAN  noRN.     troy,      penn  ^ 

O  I  C.  A  C.  W.  plR«.  shipped  C  O.  f).  Plred  t  y  m  I 
"•t'of  cha*n.;nT-!5l«chler  2^  wol.ht  fiOO  Ihj^at  l^n.^; 
ST,    RHODES.  \  ERSAILI.E.".  «"'" 


•\/r    1        TiT^»,«,T    RATSINO  HARES    nndrfHhin- 

Make  Monev  ^ost  of  uving     oari.a>'.' 

7.00T>0nlCAT,  rOMP^VY.     OI-nTOWN,    MAIM 
__  «  •         '■  _        T  ».>..lvt.  tt'^^u'""""'''"   '' 

TTamnsni        am  iiamns,.piipnt    hroe.it' 
vigorotw  ud  rtocky.Maneito  UUIFann.Hl«k8vllle,i- 


PennsyWania  Farmer 
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February    9,    1918. 

Figuring   com    at    11.68    p«r  buehel  pigs  get  a  atart.     Much  green  feed 
n.tead  of  $1.40.  the  profit  is  |7.72   can  be  raised  without  greatly  reduc- 
p,r  head  at  a  selling  price  of  $ia.50    ing  the  acreage  of  other  crops. 
Ir  J4  36  per  head  net  when  sold  at        Calves  and  pig&  do  well  when  skim 
'      5Q  milk   is   fed,   but   they    need   it   only 
These  figures  do  not  illustrate  ex-     or  a  short  time  and  in  limited  quan- 
tremes.    but    rather    the    average    of   titles.       Except    when    fed    tx>    very 
what  may  be  expected  by  good  feed-   young  animals,  skim  milk  is  fed  mo«t 
ing   and   management.      The   rations    economically      when      supplemented 
used  and  method  of  feeding  are  com-   with   grain.     For  dairy   calves   skim 
mon  to  every  good  feed  lot.     Follow-   milk  may  be  suDstltuied  in  part  for 
ing  such  practice  is  the  surest  way   whole    milk   on    the    tenth    day.      If 
to  profit  in  the  hag  business.  the  calves  are  vigorous  they  should 
receive  a  little  grain  and  hay  at  two 

......   «*^T»fl-nf.       weeks  of  age,  and  it  is  safe  to  die- 

RATIONS  FOB  FABM  HORSES    .  ^^^,,^^^  ,l^\^^  ^„y,  five  or  six 

^eeks  later. 
In  view  of  the  extremely  high  gy  substituting  grain,  grain  feed, 
price  of  feeding  stuffs  farmers  are  i,u^ermilk,  -and  whey  for  skimmilk 
considering  the  use  of  more  economi-  j^^  animal  feeding,  much  skim  milk 
cal  methods  in  feeding  horses.  The  ^^^  ^^  released  for  use  in  e  tfclng, 
old-time  prejudice  for  straight  timo-  j^j,  condensing,  or  for  making  cot- 
thy  as  a  horse  feed  Is  rapidly  being   ^.^^^   cheese. — U.    S.    Department   of 


Agriculture. 


LET  HOGS  FEED  THEMSELVES 


discarded,  while  alfalfa  and  the 
clovers  are  being  used  successfully 
as  substitutes,  allowing  timothy 
to    go    on    the    market.     One    hun-  

dred  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  contains  o*»*i«- 

oreu  puu  ^,„^„Hhio  nrn         The   Missourf   Experiment  Station 

three  times  as  much  digestible  pro-   ,    *    '  .     ^  ^  \x.       #„^»     *hQt 

^  ,.  -„  t^toi  T,„triontB   has     demonstrated     the     fact     that 

(fein  and  supplies  more  total  nutrients   """  ,  .x     ,        u^^^ 

(leiu  aiiu      PF  Hrr,,.thv   galns  may  be  put  on  fattening  hogs 

than  a   hundred   pounds   of   timothy   bq*""        '  ,  ,     ,,     v     *i.«  ..o«. 

hay     It  is  also  true  that  one  hundred   rapidly  and  economically  by  the  use 
Sound    Of  properly  cured  corn  stover  of  self  feeders.     Shoats  weighing  121 ! 
fodder  minus  the  ears)  has  practlc-   Pounds  at  the  beginning  of  a  60-day 
,y  the  same   feeding  value  as  the     eedlng  period  gained  1^7     pounds  a 
ame  quantity   of  timothy   hay.    but   head    dally,    weighing    228.9    pounds 
on  account  of  the  bulklness  and  In-   at    the    close    of    the    feeding    tr laL 
onvenlence  In  handling,  corn  stover  During  this  time  they  were  suppli^ 
cannot  compete  with  timothy  hay  on  corn,    shorts    and    tankage     each    of 
^  hese  feeds  being  placed  in  a  sepa- 

OaTstrlw  is  a  very  satisfactory  rate  self  feeder  and  the  shoaU  al- 
roughage  for  horses  doing  medium  lowed  to  eat  as  much  of  each  as  they 
work.     Oat-and-pea  hay  of  a  bright   wished.  ^   ,^\^^ 

color  and  free  from  dust  supplies  When  so  fed  they  seemed  to  bal- 
practlcally  a  balanced  ration  for  ance  their  ration  about  as  well  as 
hor  d<^ng  very  little  work  or  could  b3  lone  by  hand  feeding.  The 
standing  Idle.  Just  what  comblna-  proportlo  1  In  which  the  feeds  were 
on  If  gram  and  roughage  is  most  aten  are:  Com,  20.66  pounds; 
economical  will  depend  upon  local  shorts.  3.93  pounds;  and  tankage 
prices  and  the  feeds  available.  The  1  pound^  The  average  dally  fe^ 
animal  husbandman  of  the  New  Jer-  consumed  per  hog  was  8.18  pounds. 
sey  Experiment  Station  recommends  The  amount  of  feed  requirea  lur  eaca 
the  following  ration  as  applying  in  pound  of  gain  produced  was  4.56 
many  Instances  for  horses  doing  pounds, 
heavy  work:   Corn,   50   lbs;   oats,   35        With  corn  worth  65  cents  a  bushel. 


Win  the  War  By  Preparing  the  Land 

Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 

Bigger  Crops 

Work  in  Joint  Effort  tt»e  Soil  of  tho  U.  S.  and  Canada--Co-oporatlvo 
Farming  in  Man   Powor  Neoeasary  to  Win  tlio   Battio  for  Liberty 

The  Food  Controllers  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  ^eater  food  pro- 
duction. Scarcely  100.000,000  bushels  of  whe.at  can  be  sent  to  the  alUe*  overseas  be- 
fore crop  harvest.  Upon  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  rest  the  burden 
of  supply. 

Every  Avaiial>le  Tillable  Acre  muat  Contributei  Every  Available 
Farmer  and  Farm  Hand  must  Assist. 

Western  anada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  U  short  and  an 
appeal  to  the  United  States  allies  is  for  more  men  for  seeding  operations. 
Canada's  Wlieat  Production  last  Year  was  225,000,000  Bushels; 
tho  demand  from  Canada  alone,  for  1 91  8  Is  400,000,000  Bushels. 

To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.     She  has  the  land    but  needs  the   men.      The 
Government  of  the  United  States   wanU     every    man   who  can   effectively    help  to  do 
farm  work  thU  year.     It  wanU  the  land  in  the  United  Sutes  Jeveloped  first  of  course:  but 
it  also  wanU  to  help  Canada.     Whenever  we   find  a    man   we   can    spare  to  Canada  > 
field*  aher  ours  are  supplied,  we  want  to  direct  him  there.     Apply  to  our  Emptoyment 
Service,  and  we  will  tell  where  you  can  best  serve  the  combined  interesU. 
Western  Canada's  help  will   be  required  not  later  than  April  6th. 
Wages  to  competent  help,  $50  a  month  and  up,  board  and  lodging. 
Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  w.nrm  welcome,  good  wages,    good   board 
and  find  comfortable  homes.     They  will  get  a  rate  of  one   cent  a    mile  from   Canadian 
boundary  points  to  destination  and  return. 
For  particulars  as  to  routes  and  places  where  employment  may  be  had,  apply  to 

0.  S.  Enployment  Service,  DepielUber 


horts  $1.35   per  hundred  and  tank 
ge  $2.50  per  hundred,  it  cost  $5.68 
o  produce  100  pounds  of  pork. 


WOEM  TREATMENT 


I   have  noticed   numerous   articles 


lbs:  and  bran.  15  lbs.,  fed  at  the 
rate  of  1  to  1*  lbs.  for  each  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  weight  per  horse  per 
day.  In  connection  with  this  ration, 
corn  stover,  or  corn  stover  with  a 
limited  amount  of  alfalfa  hay,  would 
make    a   satisfactory    roughage. 

For  horses  doing  light  or  Irregu-  on  treatment  for  worms  ia  hogs 
lar  work,  the  above  grain  ration  may  Most  of  these  remedies  consist  of  a 
be  cut  In  half,  or  even  omitted  en-  number  of  drugs  which  no  doubt 
tirely  provided  the  amount  of  hay  is  are  quite  expensive.  We  have  never 
increased.  Where  horses  are  requir-  tried  any  of  these  worm  treatments 
cd  to  depend  upon  hay  without  grain,  as  we  have  a  very  simple  remedy  that 
a  combination  of  some  leguminous  has  always  proved  satisfactory  to  us. 
hay  should  be  allowed  In  connection        We  buy  spirits  of  turpentine  and 


with  the  corn  stover  or  mixed  hay. 


furun?rf.?, 


^eto 


^^/^t^^ 


Th«  differMier  l>«tw««B  lb* 
HaDpy  Farmer  and  other  tractors  makes 
the  difference  in  the  extra  work  you  can  do 
with  it.    The   Happy  Farmer  works  on 
kerosene  without  waste— has    plenty    of 
DOwer  to  do  all  your  plowing  and  is  built 
to  stay  right  on  the  job  all  through  your 
busy  season.  Weight  only  3800  pounds  with 
12  24  H    P  —a  wonderful  combination   of  heavy 
_  "^wer  With  light  Weight.    WriU  foe  descriptiT.  circuUr. 

LA  CROSSE  TRAaOR  CO^  Dept  ^5  U  Crom,  Wu. 

*liactoi 


I  la  Hs  Tracha* 


&e 


Farmer 

Thm  Pmrf«ct  K9ro—n*  Bmrttmr^ 


OLLINSJERSEY  RED 

the  b6£l: 


More  money  in  pigs_        * 

if  you  select  Jer.sey  Reds.     Larger  )\ 
litters,  sturdier  pigs,  take  on  weight 
more  quickly,    turn   cheaper   feeds 
to  finest  pork. 

Book  FREE. 


ored 


*.  .'  w   '  J 
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BEST  USE  FOR  SKIM  MILK 


feed  one  teaspoonful  to  a  hog  weigh 
ing  100  pounds  or  over,  each  morn- 
ing   In   slop    for    three    days.      Then 
discontinue  for  the   next  three  days 

.„      .      , .    v,^   „,.rt and  then  repeat  the  dose  as  before. 

All    skim    milk    should    b«  ^^^^^   ^^^^    treatment    must    not    be    given 

none  wasted.  /t^W^'^n  being  ^n  -t  weather  as  turpentine  appar- 
maximum   of   food   to   human   beings  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

and  does  this  better  when  used   d  -   ent  y  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

rect.  as  cottage  cheese    ^^^l^^^^^^l^   \,  ,,'they  are  running  In  open   lot 

termilk.  or  ^^-P''^**"'^^^^^' ^^^^^  J^^',^  confine  them  except  in  fair  weather, 
fed  to  animals  and  then  converted  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  proportioned  to  size 
into  meat.      Surplus   skim  milk  may    ^^    ^^^    ^^^       ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^ 

he  used  economically  to  '^^^  h^^«'  ^^^^^  ^^^  teaspoonful  to  two  pigs 
yet  100  pounds  of  it,  which  will  pro-  ^^^^^^  ^^  sufficient.  We  never  diet 
duce  15  pounds  of  cheese  produce  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
only    4.8    pounds   of    dressed    pork    i  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^ 

fed  with  corn.  Buttermilk  is  equal  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^  - 
to  skim  milk  for  feeding  ^''^^' ^^^^^   ^    Kinrigh.  Westmoreland  Co..  Pa 


A^THi-w'  Colli ^<&    '\ 


.•ncnths. 


whey    Is    half    as    valuable, 
beinfe    low    in    protein,    is    not    well 
suited  for  young  pigs  and  should  be 
fed  to  older  animals. 

Ordinary  grass  pasture,  or  green 
rve,  oats,  sorghum,  rape,  clover,  al- 
falfa,   peas    or    beans    can    take    the  ^ 

place   of   skim   milk    after  the   little   ably  cheap. 


The  T'.  S.  Food  .\dministratlon 
wishe.^  to  plnoe  the  Irish  potato  every 
day  in  the  year  on  every  table  in 
America.  Potatoes  furnish  nourish- 
ment bulk,  mineral  ^alt?  and  a  cor- 
rective alkalinity  in  the  diet.  They 
are   plentiful    this   year  and   reason- 


>Boys  Don't  You  Wamt  a  Sled' 

A  Fire  Fly 
Coaster 


Length,  32  in.;  Height,  6  In.;  WWth,  11  In. 

Will  be  given  as  a  reward  to  any  boy  or  girl  for  securing  three 
subscriptions  to  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  one  year  at  75  cents 
eac'     or    for    10    trial    subscriptions   for  4  months   at   20  cents  each. 

START  OUT  AT  ONCE 

soliciting  subscriptions  among  your  neighbors  before  some  other 
boys  beat  you  to  it.  You  can  secure  enough  subscriptions  to  earn 
a  sled  in  a  couple  of  evenings  after  school.  Send  in  the  subscrip- 
tions together  with  the  money  collected  and  we  will  send  you  a 
Genuine  Fire  Fly  Coaster  by  prepaid  post. 

Pennsylvania  Farmer,  261  S.  3rd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


GABEL'S  LATEST  IMPROVED  (Two  Sizes  in  One)  PIG  OR  LAMB  FORCEP 

„  ^,_____  w  nh  Special  PATKNT  .^prlnu  Cable  Loop.      No  danger  ol  Injury  to  nninrii 

NO  WIRES    ^.,»^^^-3^»^^  Of  young.    Sold  direct  oa  free  trtal.  g^g^t/KKK/ggtKtif-————-^'(\ 

TO     ^^!9^3e  ^  ^T^li^^   n„tamn,^  vtrvt  Vftflonni  H.ink.    ■""-^■^mUUyiJlUfllHi''^  ''«^ 

BREAK 


nptercnce  First  National  n.ink,  

■v.v koTS.  ftAMU  MFG.  CO^  HA WKCYE.  IA. 


AG&NTd  WANTED. 
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Tifnnat;iimtiim  Farmer 


The  Home  Sewing— IV 

Btf  M.  JANE  NEWCOMB. 
Home  Economy  Departmtnt.  Penntyloania  State  College 


(No.  1  of  this  series,  published 
January  12,  explained  how  to  take 
measures;  No.  2.  January  19,  how  to 
adjust  patterns;  No.  3.  February  2. 
how  to  use  adjusted  waist  pattern. — 
The  Editor.) 

Directions  for  Underwear  Processes 
With  the  present  high  cost  of  ev- 
erything needed  for  the  household, 
the  homekeeper  is  studying  how  she 
can  make  the  money  at  her  disposal 
best  supply  the  needs  of  her  family. 
Ready-made  underwear   is,   in   many 


Trench   Sesm 


cases,  unsatisfactory  both  In  quality 
of  material  and  in  workmanship.  It 
Is  not  good  economy  to  spend  money 
for  it  if  women  have  time  for  sewing, 
because  the  same  amount  of  money 
expended  for  material  will  provide 
garments  which  will  give  two  or 
three  times  more  service  than  the 
ready-made.  For  underwear  the  ma- 
terials may  be  nainsook,  long-cloth, 
pajama  icloth,  biea<^hed  muslin  or 
half-bleached  muslin.  Any  of  these, 
if  bought  in  a  good  firm  quality,  will 
make  durable  nice  underwear.  To 
lest  these  materials  when  buying, 
rub  between  the  hands  to  discover 
whether  the  finish  is  real  or  made  by 
a  sizing  of  starch.  Also  pull  in  all 
directions  to  see  whether  they  are 
strong  and  firm. 

Following  is  a  list  of  materials 
with  their  widths  and  current  prices 
of  the  durable  qualities:  Nainsook, 
36  inches,  20  to  35  cents;  English 
long-cloth,  36  inches.  18  to  30  cents; 
pajama  cloth,  36  inches,  18  to  30 
cents;  half-bleached  muslin,  36 
Inches,  12  to  20  cents. 

If  one  has  but  12  cents  a  yard  to 
spend  for  material  it  is  much  better 
to  purchase  a  good  quality  of  un- 
bleached muslin  than  nainsook,  for 
nainsook  at  12  cents  a  yard  must 
necessarily  be  of  poor  quality;  but 
unbleached  muslin  at  that  price  will 
give  good  service.  The  bleaching  of 
the  muslin  will  take  place  in  one  or 
two  washings. 

For  trimming  underwear  the  stick- 
erel  braid  with  a  plain  scalloped  edge 


processes   used   in   making  good   un- 
derwear: 

French  Seam 

A  French  seam  is  a  finished  seam 
having  no  raw  edges  of  the  material 
showing.  It  is  used  for  underwear 
because  of  Its  strength  and  neatness. 
A  French  seam  Is  twice  sewed,  thus: 
Lay  the  wrong  sides  of  the  material 
together  so  that  the  two  edges  are 
even,  baste  if  necessary,  and  stitch 
about  %  inch  from  the  edge.  Use 
running  and  back  stitch  for  this  when 
done  by  hand.  Remove  the  bastings 
and  trim  seam  to  about  1'16  inch, 
being  careful  to  keep  the  edge  very 
straight.  This  seam  will  be  on  the 
right  side  of  the  garment  when 
stitched.  Now  turn  and  crease  at 
first  sewing  so  as  to  enclose  all  the 
raw  edges  (Fig.  1,  A),  then  stitch 
(Pig.  1,  B).  Use  a  back  stitch  for 
this  when  done  by  hand.  The  seam 
should  be  about  %  inch  deep  when 
finished. 

The  Fell 
A  fell  is  a  flat-finished  seam  in 
which  the  raw  edges  are  completely 
hidden.  It  Is  used  for  underwear 
becau^  of  its  strength,  neatness, 
ease  in  laundering  and  smoothness. 
To  make  it,  the  seam  is  twice  sewed. 


hems.  Hems  should  be  turned  to  tbe 
wrong  side.  Hold  material  or  gar- 
ment to  be  hemmed  with  wrong  pide 
towards  you,  and  the  edge  to  be  hem- 
med as  the  upper  edge.  Turn  down 
towards  you  about  Vi  Inch  and  crease 
firmly.  Turn  down  the  second  fold 
the  width  of  the  desired  ham,  and 
craase.  A  narrow  hem  may  be  basted 
once  with  short  even  stitches,  as 
near  the  folded  edge  aa  possible  wttdi- 
out  being  in  the  way  of  the  perman- 
ent stHch.  A  wide  hem  should  be 
basted  near  the  folded  edge  with  a 
short  even  stitch. 

The  Stitch. — A  firm  slanting  stitch 
is  taken  over  the  folded  edge  of  t; 
hem  to  hold  it  firmly.  Work  from 
right  to  left.  Hold  the  work  over 
the  first  finger  of  the  left  hand  with 
the  edge  to  be  hemmed  towards  you. 
Have  no  knot  in  your  thread.  Be- 
gin at  the  right  side,  and  put  the 
needle  thru  the  folded  edge  of  the 
material    from    underneath.      Leave 


n.  IMS. 


with  a  flne  running  etitch,  or  stitch 
on  the  machine.     Trim  the  garment] 
edge   to    a   little   less    than    i   inch,! 
(Fig.  B),  turn  the  edge  of  the  em- 
broidery under  it   (Fig.  5,  C),  baste 
and  hem  down  aa  for  a  felled  seam. 


Ona  cup  'maple  sugar,  one  egg, 
butter  etze  of  small  egg,  two-thlrde 
cup  buttermilk  with  one  teaapoon 
soda  and  one-Balf  teaspoon  baking 
powder  or  cream  of  tartar,  a  pinch  o{ 
ealt,  flour  enough  so  that  you  have 
to  spread  the  butter  in  the  tin 
with  a  spoon.  Flavor  with  cinna- 
mon. 


Pm^NSYLVANIA    FABMEB     PATTERNS 

Be  sure  to  give  the  figures  and  letters  of 
each  i>attem  exactly  as  printed  at  the  bPLrin- 
n/ing  of  eaflh  de8crTi)tioin.  We  wiM  not  be  re- 
sjjonsible  for  correct  filling;  of  your  ordirs 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  (five  bust  measure 
when  orderinjt  waist  i>atterns.  waist  mea.sure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns 
Address  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  261-63  South 
Third    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

2339. — Stylish  Gown. — The  vest, 
cuffs  and  collar  could  he  of  con-trast- 
Ing  material,  or  embroidered  in  pretty 
colors.  The  skirt  is  arranged  in 
plaits  at  back  and  front.  The  sleeve 
is  finished  with  a  shaped  cuff.  Pat- 
tern is  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  Size 
38  requires  7}  yards  of  36-Inch  ma- 
terial. The  skirt  measures  about  .3 
yards  at  the  foot,  with  plaits  drawn 
out.     Price,  10  centa. 


Is  most  serviceable.  Any  firm  em- 
broidery edge  gives  better  service 
than  lace.  Or  a  narrow  edge  can  be 
crocheted  on  the  garments  after  they 
have  been  finished  with  a  bias  fac- 
ing:. This  finish  is  also  very  satis- 
factory. 
Following  are  directions  for   the 


both  sewings  being  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  garment,  thus:  Place  one 
edge  of  the  cloth  about  Vs  inch  be- 
low the  other,  baste  about  %  inch 
from  the  lower  edge,  and  stitch  (Fig. 
2,  A).  I'se  a  fine  running  stitch  for 
this  when  the  seam  is  done  by  hand. 
Remove  the  bastings,  turn  the  long- 
er edge  carefully  down  over  the 
shorter,  turn  the  longer  edge  under 
and  crease  so  it  lies  perfectly  fiat  on 
both  sides  of  the  garment,  haste  and 
hem  the  edge  down  carefully.  (Fig 
2,  B). 

Hemming 

A  hem  is  a  twice-fumed  fold  used 
for  finishing  raw  edges.  The  first 
turning  Is  from  I  to  1/16  inch,  ac- 
cording to  the  material  used  and  the 
width  of  the  finished  hem.  Hems 
vary  In  width  according  to  their 
use.  Table  linen,  tea  towels  and 
niffles  require  narrow  hems.  Sheets, 
pillow  cases  and  skirts  require  wide 


about  A  Inch  of  thread,  tuck  it  under 
the  edge  of  the  hem  and  hold  it  firm- 
ly. Just  below  where  the  thread 
comes  thru  the  edge  of  the  hem  take 
up  one  thread  of  the  cloth  and  slant- 
ing the  needle  towards  the  left  take 
up  a  very  little  (one  or  two  threads) 
of  the  folded  edge  of  the  hem.  Just 
below  this  stitch  take  up  another 
thread  of  the  cloth,  slanting  your 
needle,  make  another  stitch  and  con- 
tinue (Fig.  3,  A).  Fasten  your 
thread  by  sewing  two  or  three  times 

To  join  a  thread  in  hemming  break 
the  old  thread  off  short,  pull  out  two 
or  three  stitches,  leaving  the  end  be- 
tween the  fold  and  the  material.  Be- 
gin with  the  new  thread  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hem,  putting  your 
needle  into  the  folded  edge  thru  the 
hole  where  the  last  stitch  of  the  old 
thread  was  pulled  out.  Be  sure  both 
these  ends  are  under  the  edge  of  the 
hem  and  held  securely  until  enough 
stitches  have  been  taken  to  hold  them 
firmly. 

Continuous  Lap  Fltu^ket 

The  placket  opening  should  be 
about  12  Inches  in  length.  Cut  a 
strip  twice  the  length  of  the  placket 
and  33  inches  wide.  Lay  the  right 
side  of  the  facing  against  the  right 
side  of  the  garment  and  baste  to 
both  edges  of  the  opening.  Turn  the 
other  edge  of  the  facing  under  a  lit- 
tle, bring  this  folded  edge  down  to 


2339 


2216. — Popular  Model.  —  Jer.=ey 
cloth,  serge,  satin,  silk,  checked  or 
plaid  suitin?:.  linen  and  other  w;i:li 
fabrics  are  nice  for  this  style.  P;it- 
tern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  14,  16,  18  ami 
20  years.  Size  16  requires  6%  yards 
of  44-inch  material.  The  dress  me;i" 
ures  about  3  yards  at  the  lower  od^e. 
The  sleeve  may  be  finished  in  wrist 
length  with  a  deep  cuff,  or  in  shnrt 
length,  with  a  shaped  cuff.  Pri'^f. 
10  cents. 

""2316. — Dress  for  Growing  Girl 
The  right  front  of  the  waist  overi;  < 
the  left  at  the  closing.  The  skirt  is 
a  gored  model,  plaited  over  back  ai)  i 
front.  The  sleeve  may  be  in  wi;  ; 
or  elbow  levgth.  Pattern  is  in  ■'< 
sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years.  Size  !I 
requires  5%  yards  of  44-inch  m 
terial.     Price,  10  cent& 


tlie  first  line  of  stitches  and  hem  In 
place   (Fig.   4,  A). 

Facing  With  Embroidery 

Lay  the  right  side  of  the  embroid- 
ery against  the  right  side  of  the  gar- 
ment with  raw  edges  together  (Fig. 
5,  A).    Baste  a  %-inch  seam,  and  sew 


2;i04. — Dresf  for  Misses  and  Sni  1 
Women. — This  style  is  especially  ;  - 
tractive  for  women  of  slender  figui 
The  jumper  or  overblouse  portioi'- 
may  be  omitted.  The  skirt  is  ' 
straight  plaited  model  and  is  join'  | 
to  the  waist.  Pattern  is  cut  in  ' 
sizes:  16.  18  and  20  years.  Size  1 '• 
requires  4 J  yards  of  4  4-inch  mater'  ' 
for  the  dress  and  1]  yards  for  tl'^ 
Jumper.  The  skirt  measures  alxv.f 
2%  yards  at  the  foot,  with  plaiis 
drawn  out.     Price,   10  cents. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  MOTION  PICTUKES 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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"I  believe  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant   when    the   opportunity    to    see 
good    motion    pictures    regularly    in 
email  communities  will  be  provided," 
gays  Orrin  G.  Cook,  Secretary  of  the 
national  Committee  for  Better  Films, 
a  branch  of  the  National   Board  of 
Review  of   Motion   Pictures  of   New 
York.      "The    motion    picture   comes 
nearer  to  solving  the  social  problem 
of  more  or  lees  isolated  groups,  such 
as  those  of  men  to  be  found  In  armies, 
in  the  battleships  of  the  navy  and  of 
families   comprising   rural   communi- 
ties than  any  oth^  form  of  commer- 
cial recreation. 

"The  difficulty  in  the  past  has  been 
that  of  securing  the  films,  providing 
fluitable  .places  for  their  exhibition, 
the  apparatus  for  the  projection  of 
the  pictures  and   a   financial   return 
that   would    at    least    cover   the    ex- 
pense.   The  motion  picture  is  so  valu- 
able  as    a    means    of    entertainment 
where   commercial    forms  of   recrea- 
tion are  few  and   far  between,   that 
special  effort  might  well  be  made  to 
bring  It  into  these  isolated  communi- 
ties.   The  granges  for  instance,  could 
appoint  committees    to    have   charge 
of  such  entertainments  and  arrange 
their  halls  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
pictures.       Thru    co-operation     with 
granges    In    neighboring    towns    and 
counties,   arrangements   could    easily 
be  made  to  procure  a  given  program 
of  pictures  for  circulation   thru   the 
region  thruout  a  week.      A  licensed 
operator  could  be  hired  by  the  week 
by  the  co-operating  societies,  caro'- 
ing  the  films  from  place  to  place  in 
order  of    exhibition.      For   Instance, 
the  program   could   be  exhibited   on 
Monday  night  in  one  place,  on  Tues- 
day night  in  another,  on  Wednesday 
nisht  in  a  third,  and  Thursday  night 
In  a  fourth,  and  so  on.     If  necessary 
the  operator   could   obtain    two   pro- 
grams per  week  and  return  one  set 
to  the  renting  exchange  for  repairs. 
Thru  taking  films  for  more  than  one 
day  the  cost  of  procuring  them  would 
be   reduced,    and    the    possibility    of 
getting  what  was  wanted  would  be 
improved. 

"Portable    machines    can    now    be 
purchased  at  a  reasonable  price  from 
several    reputable   companies.      They 
can  be  run  by  electric  power,  small 
motors  or  belt  from  autos,  aa  well  as 
bv  gas  tanks.     These  can  be  readily 
Installed   with    fireproof    booths   and 
conveyed  from  place  to  place  on  the 
vehicle  used  by   the   operator.     The 
coat  of  the  machine  ranges  from  $150 
to  $300,  and  can  be  apportioned  over 
a  period  of  two  or  three  years.     The 
National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion 
Pictures  of  New  York  City  publishes 
lists   of   films   reviewed   by    its   com- 
mittees and  declared  by   them   to  be 
especially  suitable  for  family  enter- 
tainments.    These  lists  may  be  had 
on  application. 

"The  lists  are  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Better  Films  Movement. 
This  movement,  begtin  two  or  three 
voars  ago,  has  grown  until  it  covers 
the  country.     It  has  been  stimulated 
l)v  the  National  Committee  for  Better 
Films.     Producers  of  photoplays  are 
rrcognlzlng  the  strength  of  the  move- 
1  int.    The  average  of  wholesomcness 
(  ;  motion  pictures  has  been  raised  in 
1  10  course  of  the  last  year,  and  many 
1   .US  are  being  made  with  the  family 
I  -ul  young  people  in  mind. 

"The  social  significance  of  this 
imvement  Is  Indicated  when  atten- 
tion Is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  saloons 
l,nd  themselves  unsuccessftil  competi- 
tors of  the  motion  picture  theatres 
lor  patronage.     It  costs   a   man   no 


more  to  take  his  famlly^o  the  motion 
picture  theatre  in  the  evening  than 
It  does  to  go  to  the  saloon  alone.  The 
family  Is  furnished  with  topics  of 
conversation  outside  of  those  which 
have  been  worn  threadbare  thru  con- 
stant discussion  in  the  home.  The 
motion  picture  has  been  called  'the 
first  art  developed  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  poor  man'.  Should  pro- 
hibition become  nation  wide,  the  mo- 
tion ploture  will  do  more  than  any 
other  single  thing  to  make  it  effec- 
tive." 


FOE     THE     STIFFKAGE     AMEND- 
MENT 


The  following  Is  extracted  from  a 
letter  received  from  the  editorial 
chairman  of  the  Leslie  Suffrage  Bu- 
reau: 

"It  is  generally  conceded  that  uni- 
versal  woman   suffrage  is   inevitable 
Why     insist    on    the    State-by-State 
nethod,   which   will    make  it  impos- 
sible during  the  present  generation, 
when    a    Federal    Amendment    would 
end    the   contest   within   a   compara- 
tively few  years?     After  it  has  been 
submitted     by     two-thirds     of     each 
House  of  Congress   it  must   then   be 
accepted  by  the  Legislatures  of  three- 
fourths    of   the  states.      Their   mem- 
bers can  be  elected  on  this  issue  and 
he   men   of   the   state   will    have  an 
opportunity  to  direct  how  they  shall 
vote.    Should  it  be  adopted  each  state 
will  still  be  entirely  free  to  make  its 
own  requirements  for  voting,  except 
that  it  shall  not  disqualify  solely  on 
account  of  sex. 

"A  Federal  Amendment  offers  the 
easiest,   the   speediest   and   the   most 
dignified    method    for    obtaining    the 
suffrage.       The    women    of    all    the 
states  are  joining  in  this  movement 
for   action    by    Congress.      If    all   the 
newspapers    and    all    the    politicians 
In   the  United   States   should   oppose 
It  they  would  not  be  swerved  from 
this  position.    Why  then  prolong  and 
Intensify  the  struggle  which  has  al- 
ready continued  for  70  years?     Why 
should  Congress  wait  until  urged  by 
the  President  to  submit  to  the  ques- 
tion?    Why  should  It  not  receive  its 
mandate  from  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try? 

"In  behalf  of  the  women  every- 
where who  want  the  suffrage,  we 
earnestly  request  that  you  will  ex- 
tend to  this  Federal  Amendment 
your  valuable  support  and  help  to 
concrete  a  public  sentiment  which 
will  justify  the  members  of  Congress 
from  your  state  in  voting  to  submit 
It." — Ida   Husted   Harper. 


CALVERT  COUNTY'S  FIRST 
EXHIBIT 

The    agricultural,    household    and 
Boys*      Club      exhibition      held      In 
the  Town  Hall   in  Prince  Frederick, 
Md.,    attracted    a    large    crowd    who 
were  vividly   interested.     This  char- 
acterized the  first  agricultural  exhi- 
bition  ever  held   In  Calvert   County. 
Among    the    speakers    were    J.    E. 
Metsger.  T.  B.  Symons,  of  the  Mary- 
land State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
H.      C.      Whlteford,      demonstration 
agent  for  the  count.     Premiums  were 
awarded  for  the  best  of  each  variety 
of  exhibit. 

William  Bowen  won  first  prize  for 
tobacco;  J.  W.  Jones,  for  white  corn: 
C.  0.  Deuey,  for  yellow  corn;  R.  W. 
King,  first  prize  f  orwheat.  In  the 
Boys'  Corn  Club  prizes  were  awarded 
in  the  following  order:  Archie  Trott, 
Thomas  Jones,  George  Ward,  James 
Norfolk,  Duke  Belt,  Samuel  Dowell 
and  ^arran  Belt. — E.  J. 


Fortify  Your  Feet  With 
''U.  S.  Protection'' 

Make  sure  of  warm,  dry,  com- 
fortable feet  wherever  wet,  cold  and 
rough  going  must  be  met  and  con- 
quered. Wear  sturdy,  reinforced 
for  double  duty,  heavy  service 

U.  S-  Rubber  Footwear 

and  know  genuine  comfort  and 
economy  that  "U.  S.  Protection'* 
brings.  There's  a  special  *'U.  S. 
style  for  every  ^  outdoor  worker. 
Every  pair  carries  the  U.  S.  Spal — 
the  trade  mark  of  the  largest  rubber 
manufacturer  in  the  world.  Look 
for  the  seal.     It  is  your  protection. 

For  sale  everywhere.  Your  dealer 
has  just  what  you  want 
in  *^U.    S.,''   or   can 
get  it  for  you. 


»> 


United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 


U.  S.  Rubber  Footwear 
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22-170  pennsytvanta  Farmer 
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^^^   ^#r       WW^^    ■^Ih^  man  Winesaps,   $2  to  $2.50;   Delicious,   $-.50  Philadelphia,    Pa.,    Feb.    4,    1918.  offerings    are    heavy,    there    is    of     necessity 

^      ^^  to  $3;  Pearmain,  $2  to  $2.50;  \Vinesaps,  ?-:  w  Cattle The     market     developed    an  prompt    selling  on    account    of    heavy    demur- 

„„  S2.50.      Only  a  limited   number  of   pears   are  P"'                "    j^gyg  ^^^  cows   in   sympathy  ^age    charges    and    w€    note    no    improvenu-nt 

PWTT  ADELPHIA  PRODUCE  being  placed  on  the  market,  but  the   deman^  ^^''^"^           weakness    at    other     points    vtrhere  ;„   the   situation  as   yet.      This   great   diverg. 

FHlLAUJiilirill^  Jr*v  ,^      s^^^^     ^^    j.^.^^^  Tuiplies    wwe    more    liberal.      Arrivals    here  ence  in  values  at  the  different   harbor   ,K,i.v„ 

OV.-1   ^„inhia     Pa      Feb.    4,    1918.  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  barrel  as  tf  «lf*^\'y-  however     were   light    and    supplies    were   well  necessitates  a  wide  range  in  quotations.     Ryo 

,„    ^^^'^r^^^^^t^:^^-  lS.ri^  a^r/^bei^n^-JllT^i  "«;"o.    a  "a  ^^      Calves  were  slighU^^^^^^^^^^^  straw  quiet  with  only  peddling  business  above 

the   movement  of   l>otatoes  f/o^^^^^^/^t^es  $16   to   $18    per   barrel.      Strawberries    whi^e  ^^St^«'„^' ^^i^^fj^o®  11.50;  bullsS8.25(§^1.25 ;  ''nay.-Prime,  No.  1,  $36(??3-8.  Fancy-mixed 

»„g   sections    .s   gaining   in   volume   a     ^^  ^^.^^    .^    ^^^^    "8^'    ^^J^^"^/'    "f,  ^"^ffleved  exfrrchoicc.    higher;    cows.    fat.    per   lb.,    9^  c^^^,    $33(;?36.    No.    1    clover.    $26@27. 

are  tending  to  ease  off  a  luwe^  ,:K„r.i    there  creasing     n    quantity    and    it    is    not    believea  "'".'-,•  choice,  higher;  medium,  per  lb., 

.n  this   -narket   have   been  quite^Uberalh  ^^  c^^^   ^^g          q^^^                 ^^   ^^   ^    g^   ^.^^s  *  ^°^\%c?ord  nary^  per  lb..    6@7%c ;    calves,                         oraSS    SEED   MAEKET 

being   around  '^   «;*"p«*r^*iThe'-   P"'""'"*     "^"""^   *'"    ^"^^^   ^"^  exleptioAal    lots.     $17@18;     good    to    choice.  

the   delivery    yards       CoM   weather   P^^^^^^^^  $15  50®  16.50;     medium,    $14 fn  15;    common.  Toledo.     O,.     Feb.    4      1918. 

has  had  a   t«"d^"';y   *'',,,';   ^  as   an   easy   tend-  .^        ...     .  nracticallv  all  kinds  of  drewed  $io@12;  Tennessee  and  southern.   $8^:16-  Cloverseed.— Prime  cash,  old    $20;  Novem- 

and   the  market   K^"*""/t,„"fancv    Pennsyl-  ^."P^'VL^'j^n  very  light  and   the  market  *   Sheep  and  Lambs.— Transportation  difficul^  ,       o^    February.  $20.20;  March.  $19.70. 

ency.      Wh.le    some  ^'r^^'y  Jancy                 ^^  P***!  [f„J'*:rong  anlact  ve      Very   few  fancy  ties    were    holding   up   receipts    and  P"<;es   «'  ..Usike.-Prime    February.    $19.80;    March, 

vania    potatoes    are    selling    arou.  u^  ,g  T"'     ^'v          L«n  «n   the   mairket    and    sales  s^eep    ruled     steady    under    a    fair    demand.  , 

poor   stock    is    ''.^^'"^^jli^J-'ihc  sales  are  be-  '"^^>?  i^^^^de  at%Tto  40  cSfper  pound.  Ss   wert   more  plentiful   and   weaker,   but  '^^-i^othy.-Prime  cash.  old.  $4;  new.  $4.10; 

f^g'Lrar$2;4?to^1'60^'pe\cwt     and  some  ^^^f/'a^e  7^^  ^Uilg  quickly  w^  '^'thU'^^VX;;   Si^a:^"  0@^                   M^"-    '^_!^_ 

State    stock    is   seUing    «-erally      t  J-^O    t^  heavy    fat    sues    commanding   ^^J-^^^^^^  „,.  ^^  She^ep.^    ?A'®  12.50;    meSium.    $9  @  1050^.  ^^OL   TRADE   EEVIEW 

JiSly^^nc^  P^t^^^^  J-  ->-  --    S^34:--n^  ^  .^^  v.ry   s.a^    ^^^^^,  ^^^^^^^^        The  Boston  .'Com;:;^!  Bulletin-,  of  Feb. 

weather   and  ,<''^^ti    h«,ke  ^!!^  L«    «t    23    to    24%*nts.    and    ducks   «re  ^^^^   ^^g    fair  at   revised   prices.   Quotations           ^^^  ^^,   ^^^^^^    ^,^^0  not   altogether  iin- 

cents  per   % -bushel   basKei.            another    ad-  ■'<**„V;l"    "'^ood  inauiry  at  27  to  30  cents.  for   best   western.    $18  50.  interesting.       Some    business    is    being    done 

Sweet    PO»V<'f%»"  ted  Tn    these    columns  '"7^"/*  ^  isll^  ruling  firm  and  active  City     Dressed     Stock.— The     «")'«»     "»'^^  more    or    less    steadily,    so    that    prices    keep 

vance   over    tha      rei^orted     n    t^^^^^  „i^h    fowls    drawinr  28     tl    31     cents,     and  firm  under  light  offerings  and  a  fair  demand  j^;^,     fl,„       Manufacturer,   report   fair  busl- 

last  week.     Supplies  ?/«  ''^'".              promptly  ^>th    '<'^^,  **  ^^'l^  30   cents.     Fancy    broil-  ^n^    prices    of    calves    were    slightly    higher.             •               ,     opened  civilian  fabrics." 

and  all  fancy    sock   is   ''^"^'"•^^Xy    sweets  ^I^""f/^^V'scarce   and   realizing   very   good  Hogs    were    more    plentiful    and    weaker,    but  "ess  on  »       •      »;       ,^,„,^     fleece*:     Delaine 

at    outside    quotaton^.       The    •l;^^>^.t,„,hel  ers   aje  l^^^  'l\Zl^     Imr^g    at     40    to     45  ^.^oice    stock    was   in   fair   demand  at   revised  ^^^^^^      33^9.^.     delaine    unwashed      7^® 

are  selling  from  $l.4U  to  »i.        1                    ^^^  P^'^'r^nnS      Ducks  are  in  good  demand  figures.                                                   ^„„  76c-     M:  blood    combing.     77^78c;     %bk)od 

ssuracr^^f^^^d^^^t.^^  -^^En^r^^tri^!i^:  ilg^; ^?:^E^%^^^r  12^,3  -^,-v^^.. ...  .ece.: ... 

euppnes  Of  dri:r^rrintinue  moderate  .^'^1^^^^^.  ^^^^i                  rJ^^^^^^T^^^^O.  i:!^^^^.- ^^i^  ^^: 

^^""^^^^  TeZirf^trJ}\yp^^^^^^^^^                                               .........r^.     Feb.    4..    19I8  V.^|-f„,;^g;-ckv    and    similar:    H-bloo. 

pTkeTilI^rro^^S^at   $15.50    to    $1^5.5  to   ^^nie  freely  ^and   whi.e^  the  ^pri  es  may^^  ^^Cattje      Ke     '^^^^^^^  ^•yhV'ma^ke?' is"'  li^^  un^£heT- 7T^78c;-  ^-K^d    unwashed.    73 

per  cwt:   pea  and  ^^.^g^'T^'iS^^- Green    beans  ".Uook  is  for  a  firm  market  as  advices   indi-  ^a^    'ast    mo       y^^^^    ^^^^                               .  ^79^. 

and    red  ^^'f^^^'^Ji'/'^caVce    and    selling    ex-  cate  light  supplies  in  transit.  Nearby  A'^ts  are  pri^e^     ^^      ^^^^^^                      ^^^.'^^^  ".^°i  PHILADELPHIA    DAIBY    MARKET 

^""^^  1      if, .h     some    fancy    stock   reaching    $9  „ow  selling  around  63c  with  western  at  63Jo                      ^^  medium.  $10(?M1:  medium  to  good  J-Hii^Aiifx^     

''""i^^"    np^r    hamper      while    very    poor     and  64o,     and    Southern    at     d8    to     63c^      fancy                          $8.25(ff  9.25 :     common    to    medium  Philadelphia.    Pa..    Feb.    4.    1918. 

'^'^^v   we  bought  Trom   $4   to   $6.      Very  selected    graded    and    '^'^^^H^.'H^^^l^  ^^^l  stockers.     $7.35fff8.35:     extra     good     feeders.  B^„„.-The  market  ruled  firm  under  light 

ordinary  have  brough^  i        ^^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^  .^^^^^    ^^    ^.    ^^^^^    ^    d^,^„,    seconds    at    <-  ,9  25(5^10.50:    common    to    medium.    $8.50^  receipts    of    both    solid-parked    creamery    and 

*r    t^ve  been  draw  ng  extreme  prices,  rang-     cents   a    dozen. 915.      ^^    to    choice    fat    heifers     $10.40 P<  '              ^^  ^^^^,  ^„  Saturdays,  there  was 

?''°frnr$4 To  $5   per  bushel  hamper.     New                       „.»,rrT  H-^O:    "^^ium   to    good   cows.    »9.2-^?10.3^  P       ^^^^   ^^.        ^„    j^,   wholesale   market. 

,ng  from   »V,<^^^^   PippU-  and    drawing   from  yoEK    PRODUCE    MARKET  bologna    and     fair    fJesh     cows.     f^J::^6.2^  ■^•ps,ern.    fresh    solid-packed    creamery    ex- 

lio"".,!  ^r^-Tner  box       The   cold    weather   has                                            medium   to    good    bologna    bulls.    >8  2,>(7'9^2.>  .^^.    hieher-scoring   goods.    53@54c:    ex- 

*  w«,l.d  the  "urplies  of  all  kinds  of  root  York.  Pa..  Feb.  4.  1918.  fat  bulls.  $9.75(JM0.75:  good  to  ^^oice  s  ock  ^^^  ^^^,^  49r«50c;  firsts.  47(J?48c:  second,, 
S  from  nearby  Pennsylvania  »id  ^*^  with  the  exception  of  eggs  and  butter  ^^ifers.  $8.40(?? 9.25:  common  to  medium  ^.(^^^^.  ,^^^t  creamery,  extra.  53c:  under 
T  ,.„v   ,.omts   and'as    a   result    the   market    is  .;;";;  ^^^^    ^ttle    change    in    the    markets  $7.75(J?8.25;  good  to  choice  oxen.  $9.40(ffll.  ^^^         50(fl52c;    nearby    prints,    fancy     5fio; 

*  l^vfirm  and  active  on  old  beets  carrots.  JJ^^J'^Vk  EsKS  d'oPP***  to  52.  54  and  55  ^„^o„  <<,  medium.  $7(ff8.2.-.  ^o,.  average  extra.  .'JS^fr.VV;  fl"ts  48(ff.=inc; 
Tnrnius  r«?«bagas  and  parsnips.  Old  beets  J°/„jV*yr  dozen.  It  wis  not  because  of  an  Hogs.-Receipts.  81,5  head:  market  active  ^^^„„^,  45r?f47c:  special  brands  jobbine  at 
1^1    findiiVra    ready    market    at    $3    to    $3.50     cenup^^^^^^      Butter,  also  is  very  weak.  Those         .^„      ^^^^v:      best      grades.      $17.50@18.     57^  39^. 

I   frrrpl      c-irrots     $2.75    to    $3.23;    turnips  ^;;^    "''^/golar    customers    continue    to    com-  '^     y,^    $l5.fiO(rfn.  Cheese.— The  market   ruled   very   firm,   with 

^/,^*^"Van^arsnips  from  $3.50  to  $4.25  ^^^^'^Ve    t«P    p'*".   others   sell   for   anything  ^  » .  3    ^^i,    demand.                                    ,           ^^„^ 

In  s Jl  sVrouts  are  in  light  supply  and  high-  ^^^^^^^^^^^  'J,  P,nHng    to    pay.                                               PITTSBTJROH    LIVE    STOCK  New  York,   full   cream    fancy  June.  26>4(» 

n;.;!    ..t    "5    to    26    cents    per   quart    for  '"V„E.g  _32fi  60c    per    dozen.                                                                       27c;    specials    higher:    do..    September   made, 

?!onrisWndsto"ck.  with   some   50-quart  drums  g^fter.— Country,     .50r„52c    lb;     separator.                          putshurgh.    Pa..     Feb.   ,4.     1918  26c;    do.,    fair    to   good.    23(7?  25c. 

^£^Sf=  rririigr-Jp^p"-     The   old  "f -,y'.^He^iy,^'20^ff24T' Ib':    dressed,    65c  ^^C...^    -w:     supply    fair:     prime.     $13^  ^."^T^ORK  MILK  MARKET 

fh^^mik'^r'^i;  ^;;rv^'rr!i"a;:ti;';^an^d  Wer,  C^  n.J5    agc_e.  ,^3,  ,2..20c   ^^pk;  few  JheeP  ^teadv:  supplv  «^d««ble.de^cks:^.r^^e  ^^^^    ^^^___      ^^ 

^^^ '",=*':''.':'  Ha,"-   '-e  heads  of   green   Dan-  _,:f«^ir^,  ,  05    bushel.    Lettuce,    5@15c    hd.  ri**!!"i,Y^  ,Vo^    ^"^  The    market    is    closely    balanced.      The   un- 

ri"'»oUi'n^   »'r  sVs'to   $60   per  ton.      The    lew  Cabbkge' 4^  10c  hd.  Beets,   5c  bch.   Kadisiies.  ""I^'" . ''wW   flfirt?  Ifi.'O.  usual      characteristic     of     the     market     thru 

lemainng^ars   of   old    stock    are   cleaning   up  "^f^^^'or^icn.,   12C..15c   bx ;   25rr,30c    H    pk.         J^^^  ^tlfdv       receints,     .'50    double-decks:  .January    was    the    comparative    freedom    from 

remaining    car.  cabbage    on    the  °^^  '  i^^^ns.    35@40cqt.      Soup    beans.    12@  „  "f " ,  "  j^r  7, .     heavv    vor'ers.     $16.8.5rt?  surplus.       Ordinarily     there    is    a    surplus    .n 

«tw  band   is   not    so  active   and   is   about   50  J'^^y^t^iefv.    5(3  10c    stalk.    Turnips,    20r«  U^;^;;.'"",,^;;"  J^rkers      $10..-0rff  16.7,=; :     plg».  this    month.      The    extreme    cold    weather    h.i 

Z  rh„nner^ower   than   last   week:    prices  l»^    V^-    \^    ^-      ^^3,     iO(S12c  qt.     ^    ^     ^,  l^fi/Ji  R^O-   Jughs^  $14,50^  IS.'SO.  a   bearing  on    this   situation.      Trains   are   stiV. 

TJr^ieine  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  hamper.  ^''^^^Ij.LApples,  slow,  lor<.40c   %  pk.  Pears.  $16^16..'S0.   Tongn..  y Irregular.     The  Federal  Milk  Commission  cut 

^J^i      Lme    in    crates    sold    at    $1    to    $150  -  (j^  Jqc   i),/ '^  ^o.     ,u  WEW    YORK    LIVE    STOCK  the  .January   rate   for  February   to   the    extent 

^^  „r^    practical  V    no    cucumbers    except  "'^^^'ntry  Butchering.— Sausage,  30^34clb:  NEW    YOKB.  producer  of  Grade   B   in   the  first   distn.-: 

wLi^e    .took    and    these    are    selling    from  ^^^d     32^366    lb.    Back-bone,    28® 30c    lb.  p^^      4      iptR.  J^    ,1^    „„    ^,,3;,    price    for    l>ottled    delivered 

if -n    ?o%l  7  5    per    dozen.      We    are    unable  ^™o»'<^^    ^      _   .j-enderloin.    43(a44c   lb.    Steak  «^,^^,  il^Teceints       2  890:      easv:      steers,  milk  at   14 1^    cents  and  the  wholesale  rate  for 

f«    r.nort     anv      improvement     in     the     celery  J^^^^-ggW    Pudding.    24<7i  30c    lb     Lard,    32     j.^^.'^Ti.,  JgT'^^,  ,.     $7.50(5?  12.2.' :      cows.  m„k    „,    1^4    cents.      The    February    rates    .0 

*"    rV    i),irh   is  s^  11  over-supplied  with  poor  ^^.^l^^^    Cured  hams,   40(«45c   whole  ,]Vn^oVo  the    produce   of  Grade   B    in    the    first    distrot 

Vew    York    S  ate  ^1^,U.    much    of    ^^^<'^^^ll  ^  Re  a  1   Grain  Market.-Whe4»t,   $2^25;    corn      ^^50^950^  ^^^^^.    ,,,,s.    $15  are  $3.34  a  hundred  for  3   percent:    $3.5^,  or 

?ee^  frozen      The  best  is  selling  at  f 3^^^ P"  $2:  oats.   95c;   rye,   $1.75;   *>»".    $2.40   cw^- .     ^^8  ^.^ :' barnvard  calves.   $8.50rtT 9..-.0 :  west-  approximately-  7.6  cents  a  quart,   for  3.6  per- 

!^„t„  I^th   t.oor  moving  very  slowly  from   $1        i^dlings,     wide    range    of    prices,    $2.oO(«d     ^ai   •        ^       ^^  cent:    and   $3.74   for  4  percent. 

r B  rr^rr'^^  ':i^ ^Pi  ^^!^::'t^^s::  n^^^. "'  '^i'fe,;^rs\".o: ,..., ..  ..-■'  ^" '1'=^'  '"'^ 

''"Ju.  ^5   t,ri'",'n".llv   .rt  ruling   yj;    b.lort    tr.dinj    .t.rlrf    V..1    WM.esd.y    »nd     .,'l',v   .li  3  "r.  of  ,tr«w.     Th.  h.y  m.r-     Xe„  H.v.n    6.478 

f'T'™™.!    .iwr.niinB    Iro"    »'    »    »1  2.i    wUh    the    .Id.    ptfram»b  y.    ot    .    "WOJ    «"1    f,A'y,,3  Jra  «!d  .uppll...  were  .flWle.nrf     p,„„,yl„„u     9.'.W  •« 

1,  mer    will.  I«n"  "P  '»  »""  "'  'T',    ""'  ''"'  '"'"  I"*"'"'"  "'  "'"  *'"'  ""'■    i„      R,,.  "rai'd  «™    with  .oni»  |.xo»pllon,l    Qthfr  .ource.    5.786 1^ 

t^nr^-'oitio       srrvening  from  $175  to  $2.25  t^^dod    in    manv    months.  ''Vrnw  — No      T  straight     rye.     $18^18.50:          a,„,„   ,,ut    little    of   the    1917    crop    renria-.ns 

^^nJ        with     white     onions     in     Cummer  Butter    and    Eggs.— Creamery    ^"tter.    55c:  ^t;"^         •17^17.50:    No      1     tangled    rye             „,^     jj    ,^ems    that    the    last    crop    will    he 

^    ♦».  Vplline    .t    $125   to   $1.50.    and    an    or-  lb:    country    butter.    53(J?>55c   lb:    fresh    eggs.  ^^.  ^'n^'^T.'Vo     i    d"  •    SI". 50^  16:    No^   1  ^.e    promptly    sought.      The    grower    who    Vf 

"   •«,.!      o^iin    to     $1.75.       The    market     is  53*7?  55c   dozen ;    storage   eggs     45c.  tw\trVw    $1 5  50<;?  1 6 :  No,  2  do.  $14  .50/?r  the   discretion   an,!   nerve   to  hold  on   and  wh 

'"'rill      bare  of  fancv  peas  and  when  here  Poultry  .-Dressed     «'d.':hjcken8      $1.2.5^  T^Vn1  Tat   straw.    $15.-0*7?  16:   No.   2    do.,  probably    was   offered   $13  or   $20    in   the   (.!■ 

practically  bare  ot  laric      I                           ^  ^^j.  dressed      chickens      $lfnl.25.  ^,\  JS%  ]  ,*'a^   "'^"'^'    ^  '    „    ^ow    see    an    adv.ince    of    several    dollars 

r*'-'"',t!:Tl%vIne   .old    at   $5   to   $7.50   per  ,;.«    chickens.    $1.75r;T2    per    pair:    old    live  •l^^,'^^'^  ^^^^„,,^,„,,i,  pronortion  of  the  re-  ^^^  cwt    whu-h  of  course,   is  net  gain.     It  l.»5 

^^^  ?^"  rir^/iffi:"^^«-  :::^^:ge'^.^^:^:;;:eet"o;^or30  rrS;  ^rn-^^cl^;;.?"?.  total  rec^pts  for  the  .no.  make  money.  ,  -  ^^-xtr^  ^ 
'— ";  '^^  '^r?t  ih;:v^"'^-  ''"-n  ^fS^^r^n;^^^.,V^^^aS;  ^-;;.^^.,^^  ^^r.  ,«an  and  the  »ar-  gTd  19C.^  ..^^-i^i^Pass^  in.  ,. 
ro    squash   on    the    marke     th,,    we^^^^^    ^    ^^        ^^^^^^      ^^^^       ^^^     ^^^     ^^^      'V"    "    toTi     ^"*  r*."**  v^    •»  red    $'"'4  fat"er   who  li'd     he  Patience   to   hold   on   w.-re 

.?«wi;    at     $1  .50     to     $1.75.       Tomatoes     are  $10. KEW  YORK  HAY  AND  GRAIN                 ,„d    delivery,    the    cold    penetrating    even   the 

I       ••«/«    stil     further   decline   than    thst   re- «»^   *""    ,,^,f     casing     cellars    making    tobacco    temi>o 

tarred    in    these    columns    last    week.       Fancy  JTEW  YORK  PRODUCE                                               Vew    York    Citv.    Feb.    4.    1919.          rarily  dry  and  harsh.     "OY'^v'"'"'"/  iv^red 

lli's  are  .Hling  up  to  $3.50  r,er  rrate_  There  __^^^     ^^^   „„  -.Purest    displayed  Jn     ^,,^  ^^^^  ,„„   ,   ,^,„   product   have   del  vcred 

loJv     fJw Showing    oualitv    sufflcient    to  ^ew    York    Citv.    FeK      4.     1918.  ..,.    ,^.rVet    todav        Offering*    on    fbe    snot                               j^^    adverse    conditions.       .Vn    m 

rltch   these   prices       Hot   hou<=e   tomatoes   con-  B„tteT  market  openc  frn,       Cheese    steadv.  ♦J;  "..TL^e    reduced    to    a    minimum,    and    the     "^             ^^^^^^^^   ^,,    suggested    the    introdu  ; 

TfmiJ     carce'a;d   firm    at    25   to    35    cents    per  Keg    trading    quiet.       Drosscd     noultry    quiet.  r^.^NlrtTweltern   mills    are   busv   on    contrac                 ^,    southern    and    western    tobacco      J 

T«?und        Watercress    is     more     plentiful     and  High    grade    potatoes    .steady.    Onions    higher.  ^1L„       There    is    a   little    for   sale    m    transit              methods    into    the    Pennsylvania    locate 

Ks  are  lower,  best   selling   at   $"   per    1f>'>  Fancy    annles    firm.  ?"„    second    hands,    and    asking    P"*""    -^^^    Tf-mav    be   said   that    l>y   the    suggested     ;^a^ 

l^lcCpsv^Uh     poorer     grades     selling    from  Butter —Cresmerr.     extras.      (PI     scored.  ^l''ZJ.\7  h\<:her    than     recently,     averazing                •     .^    ^^^    g^,^   „n,n   ready    for   deh^erj 

,    to^    cens  per  pound.    51  Uc :   hirher  score.    52*J^.52Uc:  ::„"V'%^"«  t;'t4«   per  ton   for  bran   and   m.d^     t^          .^    „    b,„„^ht    to    an    auction    m,iU 

1    to    -    cents.  ^^^^^^    ^^   ^^^^^     41^5tr:    state    dairy.    42rtf  ^:?;''    Transportation  facilities  naturally  act                       ,    unloaded  on  platters  called        a 

'"'"        ,  ,     ...     ,„  51c:    ladle..    37*7?  40c.  dimes      J'"*"^''"";;        j    long    delavs    .n    de-     !^"p         weighed,    and    offered    to    the    high«"< 

mile    offerings    of    barrelea     '^^J^     ««  rh,e,e— Colored      specials.      2fl%(ff2fiHc.  ?."'""*    '''"'TSn^    centers    tend     to    take     J'^*   ;       Thus,    sellers    are    given    full    adv,n- 

Tiot  heavy  the  demand  has  been   --'era^e  «"«  p^,,.„    ^fiS/.c  ^'^"7  Jnsiders   le  "nterest  in  the  market  situ-     f^JJ";     ^    equitable    but   generally    well    lOn^ 

the    movement   only    fair,    reccv-r-.    \l'^''J^J-  Kegs —Fresh    gathered    extrns.    66c:    extra  aw^ST  «>ns,dersi.ie  ini                                                      tJoivd    market    price.      Buyers    for    the    I"-!' 

are   askine   about   former  pricps    ^or   an    f""''?'  flrsf,.     fHKr;    nearbr    white,     fln^    to    fancv.  af-^n.              -„»tstion.    are    available.                       factories     are    at    such    markets     where     t!.e> 

fruit.      Box    apples   «re  meeting  •   ^M  ./r  ^^^<^'^'--  ordinary  to  good.  63^«8c:  browns.          ^V"^V Cl  v -Th"re  is  a   stronger  m^r-     ^^/J^''^.^?;;  4„m,  in  which  to  receive  tV- 

mand   and   those   are  ruline   Ar™    «^*..^'^\X  e6*??67c.                                                                                ""'/ThVrtvtM.rd     street    hav     warehouse^    I'rchases   and   pack   the  same   into  hogshead 

Prices    are    ranging    «^«"t    « V'o"«^'J  ,^Vo  VeeetnbV,     ,nd    Oreens— Beets,     per    100  Ve.     at     ThrrtN     >'J  a                    ^^^^    ^p„     cars     X.  which   it   is   forwarded   to  factory.     Tf  > 

wins.  $3  50  to  $5  50;  Ben  Davis.  $3  to  $4. 50  h„„che..   f2*?r4.     Onions,   per  lOO-lb.   bag.   $2  <^<'"'"'^' ,j::/ «„     S,turdav,    only     one     on     ";*"dTd     that     this    is    the     best     method    of 

Gano.    $3   to  $4.50:   Gr^nfngs.   $3.50  to  $«;  ^3       r^^ut^ye^.  .T^-rsev.    $2  25^2.50   per   100  were    «"'<*!\"^„7"  .,„7Var,  are  being  worked     ^^".J'^^^-h.V^   that   has   yet    been   devised' 

KiJ^s       $4      to      $B:      Hubbsrdstons.    ^'I^SO  ,^,.    ,,^,^  ^^^   ^.,fern.   $2  42 <J? 2.80   100  lbs.  Snnday  «"d  aW  nine  rsr^               ^,^,  ^^^n     •'"ing   ♦f^'*::*  ^"''   4"  1919. 

^'"^5.       Northern     Spvs.     $3  50     to     $5^:  Carrots.   $2^  3  50  per  barrel.                         ^  •^!"*r.b.?p^Tnt     and    buyers    in    need    «f    "•    ^'     Tweed,    Feh. 

Ptaymen       Winesaps.       $4       to       $6:       York  Apples.— Mcintosh.     $4(5^8.50;     York    Tm-  1»W   *t    that    point. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX  (Continued.) 


how  to  trap  him 

Duke  heard  from  Pardaloe,  during 


would,  I  couldn't  do  it  tomorrow,  be- 
cause I  shan't  be  in  town  in  the 
morning." 

"Where  are  you  talking  from 
now?" 

"I'm  at  Tenison's  place." 

"Hang  yoiv,"  said  de  Spain  instant- 1 
ly,  "I  know  you  now."  But  he  said  I 
the  words  to  himself,  not  aloud. 

"Do  you  suppose  I  could  come  to 
where  you  are  tonight  for  a  few 
minutes'  talk?"  continued  the  man 
coolly. 

"Not  unless  you  have  something 
very  important." 

'What   I   have  is  more  important 


Of    all    the    confused    impressions   the  night  and  the  early  morning,  ev-  to  you  than  to  me." 

that    crowded    Nan's    memory    after   ery  report  with  indifference.    He  only  De   Spain    took   an   instant  to   de- 

the  wild  night  on   Music  Mountain,    sat  and  smoked,  hour  after  hour,  in  cide.     "All  right,"  he  said  Impatient- 

the  moet  vivid  was  that  of  a  notice-   silence.     But  after  it  became  known  ly;  "come  along.     Only — "  he  paused 

bly  light-stepping  and  not  ungrace-    that    de    Spain    had,    beyond    doubt,  to  let  the  word  sink  in,  " — if  this  is 

fill  fat  man  advancing,  hat  in  hand,    made  good  his  escape,  and  bad  Nan    a  game  you're  springing " 

to   greet  her   aa   she   stood   with   de   with   him,   the  old   man's  sullenness  "I'm  springing  no  game,"  returned 

Spain,  weary  and  bedraggled  in  the   turned    into    rage,    and    when    Gale,  the  man  evenly. 

„„*    _-_o  rankling  with  defeat,  stormed  In  to        "You're   liable  to    be   one   of    the 

aspen  grovo.  " 

\  smile  flamed  from  her  eyes  when,    see  him  in   the  morning,   he  caught   men  hurt." 
turniing  at  once,  he  rebuked  de  Spain   the  full  force  of  Duke's  wrath.     The        "That's  fair  enough." 
with  dignity  for  not  introducing  him    younger   man,    taken    aback    by    the        "Come  along,  then." 

Nan.   and   while   de   Spain   made   outbreak  and  in   drink   himself,   re-        "Mr.  Jeffries'  place  is  west  of  the 
apologies  Lefever  introduced  hdmself.    turned  his  abuse  without  hesitation    courthouse?" 

"And  is  this,"  murmured  Nan,  or  restraint.  Pardaloe  came  between  "Directly  west.  Now,  I'll  tell  you 
looking  at  Mm  quizzically,  "really  them  before  harm  was  done,  but  the  just  how  to  get  here.  Do  you  hear?" 
Mr  John  Lefever  whom  I've  heard  so   two  men   parted   with  the  anger  of        "rm   listening." 

any  stories  about?"  their  quarrel  deepened.  "Leave  Main  Street  at   Rancherio 

She  was  conscious  of  his  pleasing        When  Nan  rode  with  de  Spain  into    Street.    Follow  Rancherio  north  four 

eyes   and    even    teeth    as    he    smiled    Sleepy  Cat  that  morning,  Lefever  had    blocks,  turn  west  into  Grant  Avenue. 

eain      "If  they  have  come  from  Mr.    already    told    their   story    to   Jeffries   Mr.  Jeffries'  house  is  on  the  comer." 

de  Spain ^I  warn  you,"  said   John,   over  the   telephone   from   Calabasas,        "I'u  find  it." 

"take  them  with  all  reserve."  and   Mrs.    Jeffries   had   thrown   open        "Don't   come  any   other   way.      If 

"But  they  haven't  all  come  from   her   house   to   receive   Nan.      Weary   you  do,  you  won't  see  me." 
Mr.  de  Spain."  '«>™   exposure,   confusion,   and  hun-        ..j»^    ^^|.    afraid    of    you,    Mr.    de 

"If  they  come  from  any  of  my  ger.  Nan  was  only  too  grateful  for  a  gpain,  and  I'll  come  as  you  say. 
friends,*  discredit    them   in    advance,    refuge.  There's  only  one  thing  I  should  like 

You  could  believe  what  my  enemies  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  ^^  ^gj^  ^  ^oufd  be  as  much  as  my 
say"  he  ran  on;  then  added  ingenu-  de  Spain  was  invited  to  join  the  jjjg  ^g  worth  to  be  seen  talking  to 
oiisly,  "if  I  had  any  enemies!"  To  de   family    at    supper.      In    the    evening 

Spain  he  talked  very  little.  It  seemed    the  Jeffries  went  down-town.  ^^^^  ^^^   ^  ^ 

to  take  but  few  words  to  exchange        De   Spain    was    talking   with    Nan   y^^^^^^  j  had  talked  to  you 

thA   news.      Lefever    asked    gingerly   in    the   living   room   when    the    tele- 

about  the  fight.     He  made  no  men-   phone  bell  rang  in  the  library. 

tion  whatever  of  the  crimson  pool  in        De  Spain  took  the  call,  and  a  man's 

the  road  near  Bassoon's  hut.  voice  answered  his  salutation.     The 

The   house   in    the   Gap    that   had    speaker  asked  for  Mr.  de  Spain  and 
sheltered  Nan  for  many  years  seemed   seemed    particular   to    make   sure   of 
nover  so  empty  as  the  night  she  left   his  identity. 
it   with    de   Spain.      In   spite   of    his        "This."    repeated    de    Spain    more 
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you.     And  there  are  other  good  rea- 
sons why  I  shouldn'.t  like  to  have  it 

Would 
you  mind  putting  out  the  lights  be- 
fore I  come  up — I  mean  in  the  front 
of  the  house  and  in  the  room  where 
we  talk?" 

"Not  in  the  least.  I  mean — I  am 
always  w.illing  to  take  a  chance 
against  the  other  man's.     But  I  warn 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  cow  hide.  Cklf  or  other  skins 
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Then  w«  hare  recently  got  out  an- 
otber  we  caU  aw  Fselilea  *•*.  whoUy 
deroted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs. 
ne»kw«ar  and  other  fliw  far  icaraienta, 
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u    witu    uc   «K'""-      —   -•  you.   come   prepared   to  take  care  of 

vacillation,  her  uncle  was  deeply  at-    than  once,  and  somewhat  testily,  "is   yourself 
.     ,    .      1 c«\,«   ^o>ia   hia   hnme    TTenrv   de  Soain  sneaking."  err  ,., 


"If  you  will  do  as  I  ask,  no  harm 
will  come  to  any  one." 

De  Spain  heard  the  receiver  hung 
up  at  the  other  end  of  ther  wire.  He 
signalled  the  operator  hastily,  called 
for  his  office,  asked  for  Lefever,  and. 
failing  to  get  him,  got  hold  of  Bob 
Scott.     To  him  he  explained  rapidly 


tached  to  her      She  made  his  home   Henry  de  Spain  speaking 

for  him.     He  had  never  quite  under-        "I'd  like  to  have  a  little  talk  with 

stood  it   before,   but   the   realization    you,  Mr.  de  Spain." 

r  .me  onlv  too  soon  after  he  had  lost        "Go  ahead." 

her       And    his    resentment    against        "I  don't  mean  over  the  telephone. 

Gile   as    the    cause    of    her    leaving   Could  you  make  it  convenient  to  come 

deepened  with  every  hour  that  he  sat    down-town  somewhere,  say  to  Teni- 

noxt  day  with  his  stubborn  pipe  be-   son's,  any  time  this  evening?" 

fare  the  fire.     Duke  had  acceded  with        The  thought  of  a  possible  ambus-    ^^^^    ^^^    occurred,    and    what    he 

much  reluctance  to  the  undertaking   cade  deterred   the  lis  ener  less  than    ^^^^^^    ..^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

that  was  to  force  her  into  a  marriage,    the    thought    of    leaving   Nan.    from    ^j^^^j     ^ob.  as  quick  as  the  Lord  will 
Hale  had  only  partly  convinced  him    whom  he  was  unwilling  to  separate   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

(hat  once  taken,  the  step  would  save   himsel    for  a  moment.     ^Hcewise^  the  niulberry    hedge    at 

hor  fn>m  de  Spain  and  end  their  do-  possibility  of  an  attempt  to  kid^nap  ^^^  ^^^^,^^^^,  ,,,^,,  ,„„  ean  get  be- 
mestic  troubles.  The  failure  of  the  her  in  his  ^^«ence  wa^  T  ,f  thl  bind.  This  chap  may  have  been  talk- 
s' heme  left  Duke  sullen,  and  his  looked.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ^^^  .^^.ebody  else.  Anyway,  look 
r.phew  «ore.  with  humiliation.  message  came  from  Duke  and  bore  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
In  spite  of  the  alarms  and  excite-  some  suggestion  of  a  compromise  in  ^^^.„^,  if  ^,  jg  gassoon  or 
ment  of  the  night,  of  Gale's  deter-  the  Bituation  de  Spain  was  unwi  ing  t^e  g  ^^^^^  ^^^^,^^ 
nunation  that  de  Spain  should  never  to  lose  it  With  these  considerations  ^  S  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^^ 
have  the  Gap  with  Nan.  and  of  the  turning  in  his  -  "^'^Y--^-^  ^^^  kitchen  for  my  call  from  the  living- 
rausing  of  every  man  within  it  to  "^%\^'-"«.'»"«7^^  ^^^^  "f/.^^^^^  room,  or  a  shot.  I'll  arrange  for  your 
rut  off  their  escape.  Duke  stubborn-        The  vein  of  sharpness  in  the  ques-                       ,, 

,     ■  ,    , „«=„o   ihP  man   he  so    tion  met  with  no  deviation  from  the   Keit«"s  >"• 

■  rZ\^LZ    llTi^TLll  m   slow,  even  tone  ot  .he  voice  a.  the       Leaving   the   telephone,   de  Spain 

Tr,   ,„  b^lk  hit  Isoape      nut    other  en,I   ot   the  wire.      "I   .-.m   not    rejoined  Nan  In  the  llvlns-room.  He 

r'l     rm    Sa-oon    who    ha,l    even    In   position    to   Rive   you   my   name.-    toM  hor  briefly  ot  the  expected  v,,,, 

::::;:ertarrha.„.  ......  ca.e  .he ...... ..at  least,  .ot  over  ^-^'':^jr;ft^.::i^J:^ 

l.ft   Duke  to  sulk   as   he   would,   and  the  wire.  ^.duci 

1      .hZt  ^ftttine  the  onemv  without  A      vague      impression      suddenly  out  and  to  see  him  alone. 

',  V  hMn  from  the  Lad  of  the  house,  crossed   de  Spain's   mind   that   some-  Nan,  standing  close  to  him.  her  mvn 

ny  help  from  the  head  o^  ^  ^^   ^^^    j^^,^^^^    ^^^   ^^.^^    ^^.  hand  on  his  .houlder  and  hor  curhng 

^Tn  1  ^d  cove  e    h"mo-             and  fore.      "I  can't   come  down-town   to-  hair  against  hi.,  scarred  cheeky  a.,ked 

r'    fl      1  nnrdrrlnes    of  the  night,  night."  returned  de  Spain   abrnptly.  questions  about  the  incident  because 

'''TVrVmr;r     lince   had    got  ."if  you'll  come  to  my  office  tomorrow  he   .oomod    to  be   hoMin^   .omothing 

vir^hni    one          ht    men    of    de  morning  at  nine.  I'll  talk  with  vou."  back.      She  profo.sed   to  be  sati.t^ed 

r  ,   .        irnr^oeit  Dnko  ATorgan's.  A  pnu..e  preceded  the  ansNver.     "It  when   he   reque.^ted   her  to  go  up  to 

'r.^'  1  ToAiu     o  pHn    before  Nan  wouldn't  hardly  do  for  me  to  com.  to  her  room  and  explained  it  was  prob- 

!i:ddeta;;fhad^otlut-of  the  house,  your   office    in    daylight.      Hut    if    it  ably  one  of  the  men  coming  to   tell 
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about  some  petty  thieving  on  the  line 
or   of    a   strike   brewing    among    the 
drivers.     He  made  so  little  of  the  in- 
cident that  Nan  walked  up  the  stairs 
on  de  Spain's  arm  reassured.     When 
he  kissed   her  at  her  room  door  and 
turned    down    the    stairs    again,    she 
leaned    in    the    half-light    over    the 
banister,  waving  one  hand  at  him  and 
murmuring    the    last    caution:     "Be 
careful,  Henry,  won't  you?" 
"Dearie,  I'm  always   careful." 
'"Cause  you're   all  I've   got   now," 
she  whispered. 

"You're  all  I've  got,  Nan,  girl." 
"I  haven't  got  any  home — or  any- 
thing— just  you.  Don't  go  to  the 
door  yourself.  Leave  the  front  door 
open.  Stand  behind  the  end  of  the 
piano  until  you  are  awfully  sure 
who  it  is." 

"What  a  head,  Nan!" 
De  Spain  cut  off  the  lights,  threw 
open  the  front  door,  and  in  the  dark- 
ness sat  down  on  the  piano  stool.  A 
heavy  step  on  the  porch,  a  little  while 
later,  was  followed  by  a  knock  on 
the  open  door. 

"Come  in!"  called  de  Spain  rough- 
ly.     The  bulk  of  a  large  man   filled 
and'obscured  for  an  instant  the  open- 
ing, then  the  visitor  stepped  careful- 
ly   over    the    threshold.       "What    do 
you  want?"  asked  de  Spain  without 
changing  his  tone.     He  awaited  with 
keenness  the  sound  of  th§  answer. 
"Is  Henry  de  Spain  here?" 
The  voice  was  not   familiar  to  de 
Spain's  ear.     He  told  himself  the  man 
was  unknown  to  him.     "I  am  Henry 
de  Spain,"  he  returned  without  hesi- 
tation.    "What  do  you  want?" 

The  visitor's  deliberation  was  re- 
flected in  his  measured  speaking.  "I 
am  from  Thief  River."  he  began,  and 
his  reverberating  voice  was  low  and 
distinct  "I  left  there  some  time  ago 
to  do  some  work  in  Morgan's  Gap.  1 
guess  you  know  full  as  well  as  I  do, 
that  the  general  office  at  Medicine 
Bend  has  its  own  investigators,  aside 
from  the  division  men.  I  was  sent 
in  to  Morgan's  Gap  some  time  ago  to 
find  out  who  burned  the  Calabasas 
barn." 

"Railroad  man,  eh?" 
"For  about  six  years." 

"And  you  report  to ?" 

"Kennedy." 

De  Spain  paused  in  spite  of  his  re- 
solve to  push  the  questions.  While 
he  listened  a  fresh  conviction  had 
flashed  across  his  mind.  "You  called 
me  up  on  the  telephone  one  night 
last  week,"  he  said  suddenly. 

The  answer  came  without  evasion. 
"I  did." 

"I  chased  you  across  the  river?" 
"You  did." 

"You  gave  me  a  message  from  Nan 
Morgan  that  she  never  gave  you." 

"I  did.  I  thought  she  needed  you 
right  off.  She  didn't  know  me  as  I 
rightly  am.  I  knew  what  was  going 
on  I  rode  into  town  that  evening 
and  rode  out  again.  It  was  not  my 
business  and  I  couldn't  let  it  inter- 
fere with  the  business  I'm  paid  to 
look  after.  That's  the  reason  I  dodged 
you  " 

"There  is  a  chair  at  the  left  of 
the  door;  sit  down.  What's  your 
name?" 

The  man,  feeling  around  slowly, 
deposited  his  angular  bulk  with  care 
upon  the  little  chair.  "My  name" — 
In  the  tenseness  of  the  dark  the 
words  seemed  to  carry  added  mys- 
tery— "  is  Pardaloe." 
"Where  from?" 

"My  home  is  southwest  of  the 
Superstition  Mountains." 

"You've  got  a  brother — Joe  Parda- 
loe?" suggested  de  Spain  to  trap 
him. 
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"No,   I've  got   no   brother.      I   am   game — bobcats   and   mountain   lions, 
just  plain  Jim  Pardaloe."  I  never  thought  of  it  until  this  mln- 

"Say    what   you    have    got    to    say,    ute.      That  Is  it." 
Jim."  "What  I  came  up  to  tell  you  has 

"The  only   job  I   could   get  in   the    to  do  with  Dave  Sassoon.     From  what 
Gap    was    with    old    Duke    Morgan —    happened  today  in  the  Gap  I  thought 


I've  been  working  for  him  off  and  on,  you  ought  to  know  it  now.  Gale  and 
and  spending  the  rest  of  my  time  Duke  quarrelled  yesterday  over  the 
with  Gale  and  Dave  Sassoon.     There    way    things    turned    out;    they    were 


were  three  men  In  the  barn-burning. 
Dave  Sassoon  put  up  the  job." 

"Where  is  Dave   Sassoon   now?" 

"Dead." 

"What  ^o  you  mean?" 

"I  mean   what  I  say." 

Both    men    were    silent    for   a   mo- 
ment. 

"Yesterday  morning's  fight?"  asked 
de  Spain  reluctantly. 

"Yes,  sir." 


pretty  bitter.  This  afternoon  Gale 
took  it  up  again  with  his  uncle,  and 
it  ended  In  Duke's  driving  him  clean 
out  of  the  Gap." 

"Where  has  he  gone?" 

"Nobody  knows  yet.  Ed  Wlck- 
wire  told  me  once  that  your  father 
was  shot  from  ambush  a  good  many 
years  ago.  It  was  north  of  Medicine 
Bend,    on    a    ranch    near    the    Peace 


River;  that  you  never  found  out  who 

"How   did   he  happen   to  catch   us    i^ined  him,  and  that  one  reason  why 

on  El  Capitan?"  you   came  up   Into  this  country  was 

"He  saw  a  fire  on  Music  Mountain  ,to  keep  an  eye  out  for  a  clew." 

and    watched    the    lower    end    of    the         "What  about  it?"  asked  de  Spain, 


I  was  riding  home  one  night  about 
a  month  ago  from  Calabasas  with 
Sassoon.     He'd  been  drinking.     I  let 


Gap  all  night.     Sassoon  was  a  wide-    ijjg  tone  hardening! 

avake  man." 

"Well,   I'm   sorry,   Pardaloe,"   con- 
tinued de  Spain  after  a  moment.  "No-    

body  could  call  It  my  fault.     It  was  iij^  do  the  talking.     He  began  cuss 

either  he  or  I — or  the  life  of  a  woman  j^g  you  out.  and  talked  pretty  hard 

who  never  harmed  a  hair  of  his  head,  about  what  you'd  done,  and  what  he'd 

and  a  woman  I'm  bound  to  protect.  ,jone.    and    what    he    was    going    to 

He   was    running    when    he    was   hit.  ^g — ••    Nothing,     It    seemed,    would 

If   he   had   got   to   cover   again   there  hurry    the   story.      "Finally,    Sassoon 

was  nothing  to  stop  him  from  picking  gayg;  'That  hound  don't  know  yet  who 

both  of  us  off.     I  shot  low — most  of  got  ^Is  dad.      It  was  Duke   Morgan; 

the    lead    must    have    gone    into    the  that's  who  got  him.     I  was  with  Duke 
ground." 

"He  was  hit  In  the  head." 

De  Spain  was  silent. 

"It   was   a   soft-nose   bullet,"   con- 
tinued Pardaloe. 

Again  there  was  a  g^iuse.     "I'll  tell 


when  he  turned  the  trick.  We  rode 
down  to'de  Spain's  ranch  one  night  to 
look  up  a  rustler.'  That,"  concluded 
Pardaloe,  "was  all  Sassoon  would 
say." 

He  stopped.  He  seemed  to  wait, 
you  "about  that,  too,  Pardaloe,"  de  There  was  no  word  oi  answer,  none 
Spain  went  on  collectedly.  "I  lost  of  comment  from  the  man  sitting 
my  rifle  before  that  man  opened  fire  near  him.  But,  for  one,  at  least,  who 
on   us.      Nan    happened    to    have   her    heard    the    passionless,    monotonous 

_j« «♦»,  vp»     «f  oHo  viorin't    hpM  'vp    rpritfll  of  a  murder  of  the  long  ago, 

dropped  one  or  both  of  us  off  El  Capi-  there  followed  a  silence  as  relentless 
tan.  We  were  pinned  against  the  as  fate,  a  silence  shrouded  in  the 
wall  like  a  couple  of  targets.  If  mystery  of  the  darkness  and  striking 
there  were  roft-nose  bullets  In  her  despair  into  two  hearts — a  silence 
rifie    its   because    she    uses    them    on    more  fearful  than  any  word. 

„„,„„ 1,1, ,„i„„„i„iiiii, iiiiiHii,, iiniimimnti.iiniiii.,ii,miiiHiiiHimiimMHiiiiimi iHiiimiiiimiimimimiiMiiiimiiit"i"iiM"W 
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Uncle  Amos  says:  "You've  settled  a  lot  of  paramount  Issues  In  that 
•cracker-box  Congress',  but  talk  is  ou  t  of  style  Just  at  present  and  work 
and  results  are  going  to  count  most  In  our  scrap  with  the  paramount 
Kaiser". 


.Hit    ,B    <rt«u«  y» 
February    9,    1918. 

Pardaloe  shuffled  his  feet.  He 
coughed,  but  he  evoked  no  response. 
"I  thought  you  was  entitled  to  know," 
he  said  finally,  "now  that  Sassoon 
will  never  talk  any  more." 

De  Spain  moistened  his  lips.  When 
he  spoke  his  voice  was  cracked  anrl 
harsh,  as  If  with  what  he  had  heard 
he  had  suddenly  grown  old. 

"You  are  right,  Pardaloe.  I  thank 
you.  I — when  I — in  the  morning. 
Pardaloe,  for  the  present,  go  back  to 
the  Gap.  I  will  talk  with  Wickwlre 
— tomorrow." 

"Good  night,  Mr.  de  Spain." 

"Good  night,  Pardaloe." 

Bending     forward,     limp.     In     his 
chair,   supporting   his   head    vacantly 
on    his    hands,    trying    to    think    and 
fearing  to  think,  de  Spain  heard  Par- 
daloe's    measured    tread    on    the   de- 
scending steps,  and  listened  mechan- 
ically to  the  retreating  echoes  of  his 
footsteps    down     the    shaded    street. 
Spain  made  no  move.     A  step  so  light 
that    it    could    only    have    been    the 
step    of   a    delicate    girlhood,    a   step 
free  as  the  footfall  of  youth,  poised  as 
the  tread  of  womanhood  and  beauty, 
came  down  the  stairs.     Slight  as  she 
was,  and  silent  as  he  was,  she  walked 
straight  to  him  in  the  darkness,  and, 
sinking  between  his  feet,  wound  her 
hands  thru  his  two  arms.      "I  heard 
everything,    Henry,"    she    murmured, 
looking  up.     An  Involuntary  start  of 
protest    was    his    only    response.      "I 
was  afraid  of  a  .plot  against  you.     I 
stayed    at    the    head    of    the    stairs. 
Henry,    I    told    you    long    ago    some 
dreadful    thing  would  come  between 
us — something   not    our   fault.'    Anl 
now    it    comes    to    dash    our    cup    of 
happiness   when   it  Is  filling.      Some- 
thing told  me,  Henry,  it  would  come 
tonight — some  bad  news,  some  horror 
laid  up  against  us  out  of  a  past  that 
neither  you  nor  I  are   to  'ulaiue  for. 
In  all  my  sorrow  I  am  sorriest,  Henry, 
for  you.     Why  did  I  ever  cross  your 
path    to    make    you    unhappy    when 
blood   lay   between    your   people   and 
mine?     My  wretched   uncle!    I  never 
dreamed  he  had  murder  on  his  soul — 
and   of   all    others,   that   murder!      I 
knew  he  did  wrong — I  knew  some  of 
his  associates     were  criminals.      But 
he  has  been  a  father  and  mother  to 
me    since    I    could    crteep — I    never 
knew  any  father  or  mother." 

She    stopped,    hoping    perhaps    he 
would  say  some  little  word,   that   he 
would  even  pat  her  head,  or  press  her 
hand,  but  he  sat  like  one  stunned.  "If 
it    could    have    been    anything    but 
this!"  she  pleaded,   low   and  sorrow- 
fully.    "Oh,    why  did  you   not   1"?'p-i 
to  me  before  we  were  engulfe'!   l"' 
dear  Henry!      You   who've  given   I'l; 
all  the  happiness  I  have  ever  hid-  - 
that  the  blood  of  my  own  should  come 
against  you  and  yours!"  The  emotion 
she  struggled  with,  and  fought  back 
with  all   the  strength  of  her  nature, 
rose    in    a    resistless    tide    that    swept 
her  on,    in   the  face  of   his  ominous 
silence,  to'  despair.      She  clasped  her 
hands   in    silent    misery,    losing   hope 
with   every   moment   of  his   stoniness 
that  she  could  move  him  to  restraint 
or  pity  toward  her  wretched  foster- 
father.      She    recalled    the    merciless 
words  he  had  spoken  on  the  mountain 
when    he    told    her    of    his    father's 
death.  Her  tortured  imagination  pic- 
tured   the    horror   of    the   sequel,    in 
which  the  son  of  the  murdered  man 
should  meet  him  who  had  taken  hi:^ 
father's    life.       The    fate    of    It,    thP 
hopelessness  of  escape  from  Its  awftil 
consequence,      overcame     her.        Hor 
breath,    no    longer    controlled,    came 
brokenly,  and  her  voice  trembled. 


February    9,    1918. 

■     .  ,7' 

jjg^ry — you've  been  the  only  man 
I've  even  known  that  always,  every- 
where, thought  of  me  first.  I  told 
vou  I  didn't  deserve  it,  I  wasn't 
worthy  of  it " 

His  hfinds  slipped  silently  over  her 
hands.  Ho  gathered  her  clo.^e  Into 
his  arms,  and  his  tears  fell  on  her  up- 
turned face. 
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There  were  hours  in  that  night  that 
each  had  reason  long  to  remember; 
a  night  that  seemed  to  bring  them,  in 
spite  of  their  devotion,  to  the  end  of 
their  dream.  They  parted  late,  each 
trying  to  soften  the  blow  as  It  fell 
on  the  other,  each  professing  a  cour- 
age which,  in  the  face  of  the  revela- 
tion, neitlher  could  clearly  feel. 

In  the  morning  Jeffries  brought 
down  to  de  Spain,  who  had  spent  a 
sleepless  night  at  the  oflRce,  a  letter 
from  Nan. 

De  Spain  opened  it  with  acute  mis- 
givings. Hardly  able  to  believe  his 
eyes,  he  slowly  read: 

Dearest: 

A  wild  hope  has  come  to  me.  Per- 
haps we  don't  know  the  truth  of  this 
terrible  story  as  it  really  is.  Sup- 
pose we  should  be  condemning  poor 
Uncle  Duke  without  having  the  real 
facts?  Sassoon  was  a  wretch,  Henry, 
if  ever  one  lived — a  curse  to  every 
one.  What  purpose  he  could  serve  by 
repeating  this  story,  which  he  must 
have  kept  very  secret  until  now,  I 
don't  know;  but  there  was  some  rea- 
gon.  I  must  know  the  whole  truth — 
I  feel  that  I,  alone,  can  get  hold  of 
it,  and  that  you  would  approve  what 
I  am  doing  if  you  were  here  with  me 
in  this  little  room,  where  I  am  writ- 
Itig   at    daybrean.,    to    Siiow    you    my 


Jeffries  everything.  "It  is  my  fault," 
he  said  hopelessly.  "I  was  so  crip- 
pled, 60  stunned,  she  must  have 
thought — I  see  it  now — that  I  was 
making  ready  to  ride  out  by  daybreak 
and  shoot  Duke  down  on  sight.  Its 
the  price  a  man  must  pay,  Jeffries, 
for  the  ability  to  defend  himself 
against  this  bunch  of  hold-up  men 
and  assassins.  Because  they  can't  get 
me,  I'm  a  'gunman' " 

"No,  you're  not  a  'gunman.'  " 

"A  gunman  and  nothing  else. 
That's  what  everybody,  friends  and 
enemies,  reckon  me — a  gunman.  You 
put  me  here  to  clean  out  this  Cala- 
basas gang,  not  because  of  my  good 
looks,  hut  because  I've  been,  so  far,  a 
fraction  of  a  second  quicker  on  a 
trigger  than  these  crooks. 

"I  don't  get  any  fun  out  of  stand- 
ing for  ten  minutes  at  a  time  with  a 
8lxty-.pound  safety-valve  dragging  on 
my  heart,  watching  a  man's  eye  to 
see  whether  he  is  going  to  pull  a  gun 
on  me  and  knoc'ic  me  down  with  a  slug 
before  I  can  pull  one  and  knock  him 
down.  I  don't  care  for  that  kind  of 
thing,  Jeff.  I'd  rather  have  a  little 
ranch  with  a  little  patch  of  alfalfa — 
enough  alfalfa  to  feed  a  little  bunch 
of  cattle,  a  hundred  miles  from  every 
living  soul.  What  I  would  like  to  do 
is  to  own  a  piece  of  land  under  a  ten- 
cent  ditch,  and  watch  the  wheat 
sprout  out  of  the  desert." 


Jeffries,  from  behind  (his  pipe,  re- 
garded de  Spain's  random  talk  calmly. 


"I  do  feel  hard  over  my  father's 
death,"  he  went  on  moodily.  "Who 
wouldn't?  If  God  meant  me  to  for- 
get it,  why  did  he  put  this  mark  on 
my  face,  Jeff?  I  did  talk  pretty  strong 
to  Nan  about  it  on  Music  Mountain. 
She  accused  me  then  of  being  a  gun- 
man. It  made  me  hot  to  be  set  down 
for  a  gunman  by  her.  I  guess  I  did 
give  It  back  to  her  too  strong.    That's 


Jtfhn    Lefever,    Jeffries,    Scott    in 
turn  took  him  in  hand  to  hold  him 
during  the  three  days,  to  restrain  the 
lury    of    his    resentment,    and    keep 
him    from    riding   to    the    Gap    In    a 
temper    that    each    of    them     knew 
would    mean   only    a    tragedy    worse 
than  what  had  gone  before.     Moun- 
tain-men  who   happened   in   and   out 
of  Sleepy  Cat  during  those  three  days 
remember  how  it  seemed  for  that  time 
as  if  the  attention  of  every  man  and 
woman    in    the    whole    country    was 
fixed  on  the  new  situation  that  balked 
de  Spain.     They  knew  only  that  Nan 
had    gone    back    to    her    people,    not 
why  she  had  gone  back;   but  the  air 
was   eager  with   surmise   and   rumor 
as  to  what  had  happened,  and  in  this 
complete  overturning  of  all  de  Spain's 
hopes,  what  would  happen  before  t^e 
story  ended. 

Even  three  days  of  tactful  repre- 
sentation and  patient  admonition 
from  cool-headed  counsellors  did  not 
accomplish  all  they  hoped  for  in  de 
Spain's  attitude.  His  rage  subsided, 
but  only  to  be  followed  by  a  settled 
gloom  that  thev  knew  might  burst 
into  uncontrollable  anger  at  any 
moment. 

A  report  reached  McAlpin  thalt 
Gale  Morgan  was  making  ready  to 
return  to  Music  Mountain  with  the 
remnant  of  Sandusky's  gang,  to  make 
a  demand  on  Duke  for  certain  prop- 
erty and  partnership  adjustments. 
This  rumor  he  telephoned  to  Jeffries. 
Before  talking  with  de  Spain  Jeffries 
went  over  the  Information  with  Le- 
fever. The  two  agreed  It  was  right, 
in  the  circumstances,  that  de  Spain 
should  be  nearer  than  Sleepy  Cat  to 
Nan.  Moreover,  the  period  of  wait- 
ing she  had  enjoined  on  him  was  al- 
most complete. 


;J*um  all-year 

,  pasture  into 

$10  beef! 

I  Rich,  abundant 
'erass  and  year 
round  pasture  are  a  big  advantage 
to  the  stock  raiser  when  he  buys 
good  land  cheap,  as  he  can  in 

Eastern  Oklahoma 
along  the  M.K.&T.Ry. 

The  mOd.  abort  winters  here  demand  little 
•belter  foretock.  aud  many  of  tbese  new. 
low-priced  farms  will  jmt  for  th^mMtive* 
with  oiM  rood  crop  of  com,  wbest  or  oats. 
Beret  JostoTMOf  these  Eastern  Oklabom* 
farm  bargains:  140  acres.  Ilayes  county, 
two  miles  from  good  town;  nice,  smooth 
land,  75  acres  in  com  and  oats,  remainder 
tn  native  blue  stem  Krasa;  oats  on  60  acres 
made  52  ba.  per  acre  In  1917,  and  the  land 
-  coat»tmiv$i5p«racre.  Eastern  Oklahoma 
offers  a  wonderful  combination  of  advan- 
tages. D.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.  reports  it 
%ezceptlonaIly  favorable  for  agricultore." 
Mort  annual  rainfall  than  in  lows  and 
Illinois,  early  plowing,  long  seasons,  and 
■oil  adaptable  to  groat  variety  of  crops. 
If  any  owners  are  discovering  oiL 
The  Eastern  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureanbas 
DO  land  for  sale:  it  has  listed  a  number  of 
farms  for  farmers  looking  for  low-priced 
land  that  will  bring  them  big  returns. 

GUARANTEED 
FARMUSTS 

and  booklet,  contain  iOustrated 
description  of  farms.  Write  to 

■.W.  tUekMiff.  ColMfaaliM  AtMt. 
^^^        WaMwi,  KuMM  ft  T«sas  Ry. 
^^^1S13  Kaihnr  Eschugs.  St.  Lmw.  Ms. 
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heart. 

Long   before   you  get   this   I  shall 
be  speeding  toward  the  Gap.      I  am 
going  to  Uncle  Duke  to  get  from  him 
the  exact  truth.    Uncle  Duke  is  break- 
ing;— has  broken — and  now  that  the 
very   worst   has   come,    and  we  must 
face  it,   he  will  tell  me  what  I  ask. 
Whether  I  can  get  him  to  repeat  this 
to  you,  to  come  to  you,  to  throw  him- 
self on  your  pity,  my  dearest  one,  I 
don't  know.     But  it  is  for  this  I  am 
going  to   try,   and   for  this  I  beg   of 
your  love — the  love  of  which  I  have 
been  so  proud! — that  you  will  let  me 
stay  with  him  until  I  at  least  learn 
everything  and  can  bring  the  whole 
stiirv  to  you.     If  I  can  bring  him,  I 
will. 

And  I  shall  be  safe  with  him — per- 
fectly safe.  Gale  has  been  driven 
away.  Pardaloe,  I  know  I  can  trust. 
and  he  will  be  under  the  roof  with 
me  Please  do  not  try  to  come  to  me. 
It  might  ruin  everything.  Only  for- 
give me,  and  I  shall  be  back  with 
what  I  hope  for,  or  what  I  fear,  very, 
Tery  soon.  Not  until  then  can  I  bear 
to  look  Into  your  eyes.  You  have  a 
better  right  than  anyone  in  the  world 
to  know  the  whole  truth,  cost  what  it 
may.  Be  patient  for  only  a  little 
while  with 

Nan. 

It  was  Jeffries  who  said,  afterward, 
he  hoped  never  again  to  be  the  hearer 
of  a  letter  such  as  that.  Never  until 
he  had  read  and  grasped  the  contents 
of  Xan's  note  had  J.effrles  seen  the 
bundle  of  resource  and  nerve  and 
«ino\v,  that  men  called  Henry  de 
Spain,  go  to  pieces.  For  once,  trouble 
iCvcrhore  him. 
'     When  he  was  able  to  speak  he  told 


my  bite — I'm  always  putting  things 
too  strong.  I  didn't  know  when  I  was 
talking  to  her  then  that  Sandusky 
and  Logan  were  dead.  Of  course,  she 
thought  I  was  a  butcher.  But  how 
could  I  help  It? 

"I  did  feel,  for  a  long  time,  I'd  like 
to  kill  with  my  own  hands  the  man 
that  murdered  my  father.  Jeff.  My 
mother  must  have  realized  that  her 
babe,  if  a  man-child,  was  doomed  to 
a  life  of  bloodshed.  I've  been  trying 
to  think  most  of  the  night  what 
she'd  want  me  to  do  now.  I  don't 
know  what  I  can  do,  or  can't  do, 
when  I  set  eyes  on  that  old  scoun- 
drel. He's  got  to  tell  the  truth — 
that's  all  I  say  now.  If  he  lies,  after 
what  he  made  my  mother  suffer,  he 
ought  to  die  like  a  dog — no  matter 
who  he  is. 

"I    don't    want     to    break    Nan's 
heart.      What    can    I    do?      Hanging 
him   here   in   Sleepy   Cat,   if   I   could 
do   it.   wouldn't   help   her   feelings   a 
whole    lot.      If   I    could   see   the    fel- 
low— "  de  Spain's  hands,  spread  be- 
fore him  on  the  table,  drew  up  tight, 
"if    I    could    get    my    fingers    on    his 
throat,  for  a  minute,  and  talk  to  him, 
tell     him    what    I    think    of    him — I 
might    know    what   1   would   want    to 
do — Nan   might   be  there   to  see  and 
judge  between  us.     I'd  be  almost  will- 
ing  to   leave  things  to  her  to  settle 
herself.      I    only    want    what's    right. 
But."  the  oath  that  recorded  his  clos- 
ing threat  was  collected  and  pitiless, 
"if  any  harm  comes  to  that  girl  now 
from  this  wild  trip  back  among  those 
wolves — God    pity    the    men    that   put 
it  over.     I'll  wipe  out   the  whole  ac- 
cursed clan,  if  I  have  to  swing  for  it 
right   here  in  Sleepy  Cat!" 


Without  giving  de  Spain  the  story 
fully,  the  two  men  talking  befo'*:  urn 
let  the  discussion  drift  tow-ra  a  pro- 
posal on  hi?  part  to  go  rtov/r,  ♦-;  Cala- 1 
basas,  where  he  couiu  more  easily 
keep  track  of  any  movement  to  or 
from  the  Gap,  and  this  they  approv- 
ed. De  Spain,  already  chafing  under 
a  hardly  endured  restraint,  lost  no 
time  in  starting  for  Calabasas,  direct- 
ing Lefever  to  follow  next  day. 

It  added  nothing  to  his  peace  of 
mind  In  the  morning  to  learn  definite- 
ly from  McAlpIn  that  Gale  Morgan, 
within  twenty-four  hours,  had  really 
disappeared  from  Calabasas.  No  word 
of  any  kind  had  come  from  Music 
Mountain  for  days.  No  one  at  Cala- 
basas was  aware  even  that  Nan  had 
gone  into  the  Gap  again.  Bob  Scott 
was  at  Thief  River.  De  Spain  tele- 
phoned to  him  to  come  up  on  the 
early  stage,  and  turned  his  attention 
toward  getting  information  from 
Music  Mountain  without  violating 
Nan's  injunction  not  to  frustrate  her 
most   delicate  effort  with  her  uncle. 

As  a  possible  scout  to  look  into  her 
present  situation  and  report  on  It, 
McAlpin  could  point  only  to  Bull 
Page.  Bull  was  a  ready  instrument,  j 
but  his  present  value  as  an  assistant 
had  become  a  matter  of  doubt,  since 
practically  every  man  In  the  Gap 
had  threatened  within  the  week  to 
blow  his  head  off— tho  Bull  himself 
felt  no  scruples  against  making  an 
attempt  to  reach  Music  Mountain  and 
get  back  again.  It  was  proposed  by 
the  canny  McAlpin  to  send  him  in 
with  a  team  and  light  wagon,  ostens- 
ibly to  bring  out  his  trunk,  which. 
If  it  had  not  been  fed  to  the  horses, 
was  still  in  Duke's  bam.  As  soon  as 
a  rig  could  be  got  up  Page  started 
out. 


tbe  cleanly  new  waterproof  dress  inx  for  shoes  and  leath- 
er-goods. 
Bezo  gafeguards  health  by  preventlni;  wet  feet — cuts 
down  shoe  bllU  by  lengthening  life  of  footwear.  Pleas- 
ant .1 -...le.  Doesn't  stick  to  nor  stain  flngers,  soil 
clothes  or  carpets  nor  offend  the  nose.  If  your  dealer 
haaii  I  It  send  his  name  with  25r  and  we  will  forward 
full  size  box  by  return  m.->ll  prepaid. 

GATES    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

1831  East  13th  Straat,  CleTcland,  Ohio. 

Your  chance  Is  In  Canada.  Rich  lands  and  business 
opportunities  offer  you  Independence.  Farm  lands  Sll 
to  $30  an  acre.  IrrUated  lands  $35  to  $50.  Twenty 
years  to  pay:  S2, 000  loan  In  Improvements,  or  ready- 
made  farms.  Loan  of  livestock  Taxes  average  under 
twenty  cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  Improvements,  per- 
Boaal  property  or  livestock.  Good  markets,  churches, 
tchools.  roads,  telephones.  Excellent  climate —crops 
and  livestock  prove  It.  Special  homeseekers'  fare  cer- 
tlQcates.  Write  for  free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron, 
General  Superintendent  Land  Branch.  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railway.  523  Ninth  Avenue.  Calgar}-.  Alberta. 


Your  Flag  and  My  Fla^ 
Lon^  May  It  Wave 


(To  be  continued.) 


The  Stars  and  Stripes  Should  Fly 
Over  Every  American  Home 

President  Wilson  has  requested 
that  every  true  American  display 
Old  Glory  as  a  mark  of  encourage- 
ment to  our  soldiers.  To  show 
them  that  we  stand  solidly  back 
of  them  in  the  great  struggle  for 
humanity. 

Take  advantage  of  our  liberal 
offer  and  secure  a  brand  new  U.  S 
A.  Flag. 

HERE    IT  IS: 

Send  us  two  yearly  subscriptions 
So  Pennsylvania  Farmer  either 
.new  or  renewal  at  75  cents  each, 
or  one  yearly  subscription  at  75 
.cents  and  5  trial  subscriptions  for 
'3  months  at  10  cents  each  and  we 
twill  send  you  one  of  the  flags  by 
.prepaid   post. 

Tne  flag  is  3x6  feet  waranted 
fast  colors  and  guaranteed  not  to 
fade. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

261  S    3rd  St  ::  Phila.  Pa. 


'You  have  been  very  kind  to  me, 
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Rewards  to  Club  Raisers 

A  choice  of  the  following  useful  articles  will  be  given  for  a 
^b  of  two  subscriptions  to  Pennsylvania  Farmer  at  75  cents 
each  or  for  one  subscripUon  at  75  cents  and  5  trial  subscriptions 
for  3  months  at  10  cents  each. 

Yearly  subscriptions  may  be  new  or  renewal.  You  can  do 
your  neighbors  as  wel  as  us  a  favor  by  extending  the  influence  of 
Your  Home  Farm  Paper  in  your  community  and  at  the  same 
time  be  well  repaid  for  your  trouble. 


Do   Your    Own    Mending 

with  the 
Ideal 
Riveter 


You  can  mend  any  kind  of  harness  or  belting  with  this  han- 
dy tool.    Use  ordinary  tubular, rivets.      It  will  save  you  many 
dollars  in  money  and  time  in  a  single  season, 
ward  No.  601. 


Class  A  Re- 


A  Bread  Knife  Worth  Having 


This  new  sanitary  aluminum  handle  bread  sheer  will  slice 
new  bread  as  well  as  bread  that  is  a  few  days  old.  It  has 
a  nine-inch  blade  made  from  a  special  quality  of  cutlery  steel, 
oil  tempered  and  hand  ground.  Guaranteed  to  give  entire 
satisfaction.    Class  A  Reward  No.  629. 


COMBINATION  TOOL   CHEST 


hev  Srtn.  Cnuoi 


(pOVDJ) 


A  handy  hollow  handle  tool  set  with  easily  adjusted  new  style  steel 
chuck.  Ten  forged,  tempered  tools,  all  contained  in  hardwood  handle 
when  not  in  u*e.    Class  A.     Premium  No.  100. 


Every  Tool-Kit 

Needs  This 
Speedy  Stitchei 


Butter   Knife   and  Sugar    Shell 


Many  a  job  can  be  quickly  and  •aaily  done  with  rt  "lat  would  other- 
wise mean  loss  of  time,  expense  and  frequently  the  ^"te.  of  good  mate- 
riata.  I?  makes  a  perfect  lock  stitch,  is  a  combined  stabbmg  and  sewmj 
awl,  and  with  a  very  little  practice  you  can  mend  harness,  shoes,  tar 
pauiimt,  belts,  carpets,  saddles,  bags,  or  any  other  heavy  material. 
Th7ead  is  contained  ok  bobbin  in  the  handlo  and  may  be  obtained  it 
iny  SardwaJe  or  hameee  -tore.  Has  two  needles,  straight  and  curved 
Premium  No.  123. 


This  nifty  little  set  com«>s  in  a  s.tin  lined  box,  is  made  of 
nifkle  silver  and  pjuaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  (Mass  A  Re- 
ward No.  900. 

PENNSYLVANIA   FARMER 

261  South  Third  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MiffliB  Co..  Pa.,  (C.)  Jan.  !*•  --. 
Weather  haa  been  cold  since  our  laat 
report  with  some  snow  falls.  Good 
sleighing  part  of  the  tfShe.  Zero 
weather  the  last  week,  good  slelgh- 
Ine  tbe  last  few  days.  Uve  stock  not 
mucb  doing.  Dressed  beef,  16  ©^J^ 
by  the  quarter;  hogs,  dressed,  20c 
lb;  amall  pigs,  |5  apiece  and  *^^ree; 
butter,  50c;  eggs.  50c;  apples,  fl  bu. 
Farmers  doing  the  chores,  putting  up 
ioe.  hauMng  wood,  and  keeping 
things  from  freezing. — J.  p.  Byler. 
Leba'aon  Co..  Pa.,    (S.E.)   Jan.    16 

Weather  is  cold  and  stormy,  with 

6  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground.  Some 
of  the  fields  are  covered  wit^  a  thin 
coating  of  ice  from  which  the  snow 
has  blown,  which  is  bad  for  the 
wheat.  The  lowest  temperature  for 
the  year  in  this  county  was  12  de- 
grees below  zero.  Tobacco  stripping 
is  progressing  favorably  but  nearly 
all  other  farm  operations  are  at  a 
standstill,  owing  to  the  prolonged 
cold  weather.  Many  of  our  young 
farmers  were  busy  the  past  two 
weeks  in  filling  out  and  handing  in 
their  questionnaires.  Milk  is  $3.15; 
corn.  $1.70;  oats.  90c:  potatoes, 
$1  30  bu.  ftutter  is  56c  country,  and 
65c  creamery  per  lb.  Eggs  are  56c 
dozen.  The  Farmers'  Congresses  in 
the  general  stores  and  postofflces  are 
well  attended  these  cold  winter  eve- 
nings.— Leonard   F.   Strlckler. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa..   (S.E.)  Jan.  14. 
— Genuine  winter  weather.     Scarely 
any  thawing  the  last  month.  Coldest 
was    15    degrees    below.      There    is 
much  snow,  and  very  Icy  at  Pres«f*t. 
Ice  houses  are  being  filled  with  17- 
inch    ice.      Extremely    oold    weather 
has  been   very   hard   on   pigs;    many 
contracting  cold    and    dying       Other 
live  stock  is  in  good  condition.     Ice 
on    the    wheat    fields    will    likely    be 
hard    on    the    winter    wheat    which 
made  a  poor  growth  la.st   fall.      Still 
quite  a  little  com  in  the  field  to  be 
husked.     Much   fodder  to  be  hauled. 
In    some    sections   the    oorn    was    not 
cut.    due   to   lack    of    help.      Farmers 
are    marketing    wheat    at    $2;     corn, 
$1.65;    oats.    65c;    hay,    $25:    straw. 
$12      Very  little  outside  work  can  be 
done   at   present.      Farmers   are  busy 
stripping    and    marketing    tobacco. — 
J.  Henry  Haverstlck. 


FARQUnAR  Sawmill  Machlneir  *«  the 
result  of  sixty -two  years  manufactur- 
inr  umtrress.    Practical  In  desiim.  effi- 


viaifit  and  simple  to  operate. 

Our  Standard  Mills  are  btiilt  in  four 
sizes,  2,000  to  15,000  feet  a  day.  Also  1  A 
Mill  for  heavy  work,  and  the  Pony  for 
lisrht  sawinc.  Farquhar  Double  Belt  V  t-d 
equals  the  f  1'  xibility  of  a  variable  f  rioiion 
feed  in  cuUinj?,  besides  has  speed  for 
Quick  return  of  Carriace  "vAth  big  red-uc- 
tion  in  wear.  Either  Standard  or  Log 
Beam  type  of  Carriage. 

Economical  power  is  furnished  by  Far- 
qtihar  Tort  I'o  Kigs.  The  Cornish  as 
illustrated  above  is  particularly  adapted 
to  sawmilling,  because  the  offal  lumltr 
and  sawdust  can  be  Used  for  fueL  1.'  (  o- 
motive  Rie  burns  coal  or  wood,  ana  i.-  in 
every  sense  a  jrcneral  purpose  farm  Fn- 
gine.  Farquhar  Steam  Tractors  are  also 
well  stilted  for  sawmilling. 

Write  us  conccminff  your  require- 
ments, and  we'll  send  illustrated  Cata- 
losues.  kJd  recommend  a  suitable  outfit 

.    A.  B.  FAR01IHAR  CO..Uiiiited 
%  Bo^ 446.  York,  F*. 

Alao  manii/acturens  Thrrghers,  rotato  THogert, 

Qrair,  Drill*.  Oultivnton,  Uydf  JMlit. 

CUfr  PTt—€»,  tto. 


BEST  OF  FOURTEEN 


I  have  notice:l  that  if  certain  con- 
ditions are  not  complied  with,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  remove  my  name 
from  your  mailing  list.  For  Heaven's 
sake  don't!  T  know  that  you  would 
not  thoughtlessly  or  without  due  de- 
liberation injure  anyone,  and  It 
would  be  a  positive  Injury  to  be  de- 
prived of  Pennsylvania  Farmer.  I 
read  fourteen  different  periodicals 
and,  in  my  estimation,  your  paper  is 
the  best  thing  in  its  line.  Find 
check  enclosed  for  a  five-year  sub- 
scription.— Walter  N.  Lodge,  Rut- 
ledge.  Pa. 


CABS  FOR  POTATO  SHIPMENT 

Mr.  Heinz.  Federal  Food  Adminis- 
trator for  Pennsylvania,  has  issued 
a  statement  requesting  potato  grow- 
ers of  Pennsylvania  who  are  experi- 
encing a  shortage  of  cars  for  ship- 
ping potatoes,  to  advise  him  of  the 
pofnt  or  points  from  which  they  de- 
sire to  make  shipment  and  the  num- 
ber of  cars  which  they  w'ill  require. 
Their  car  needs  will  then  be  taken 
up  at  once  for  immediate  considera- 
tion and  action.  Address  Howard 
Heinz,  Bulletin  Building.  Phila..  Pa. 


I 


'T  TAK^:S  400,000  cars  to 
carry  American  Fertilizers 
every  season.  Forty  per 
cent,  is  useless  Filler  requiring 
160,000  cars!  Insist  on  less 
Filler  and  higher  grades  with 
fDoet  Available  Nitrogen,  viz,: 

Nitrate  o£  Soda 


cut  freight  bills. 

Use   of  such    Fertilizers 
everybody's  benefit. 

It  is  up  to  you,  Mr.  Farmer. 
Scad  \m  "Go«(of  Avaikble  Ktn^n" 

DK.  WM.  S.  MYERS 

iNr«e«or.  CAI/««m  Nitraf  Committee 
2S  MaJlatm  Aveaoa  New  York 


ha* 


llin— aJb  k^«  b^n  called  for  lo  replaee.  om  thi 
oMmiHi.  alfcrr  makca  of  buUi^  mad  to  replace. 

ing.  Its  MiriaaaJ  aMtat^.^  ..^^^HAK 

keep*  ia  lh«  vil  «' 
•Ml   imtt 


Veterinary  Failed! 


wnadcvalmiitiftwmmffm 
IT— wrf  JW  for  Swi 


_  ■-  uBuiii  -'T  mjrw  .jwotneT  l>i*t  Hid  n»  gmod,' 
^ZLt  Elm  HoUlMgtr,  Vnion  City.  ImL  "My  hrothmr 
^Mmt  ohaM  Sav-7K»-Hor-.  I  ftrwJ  •  ktml0^ 

Sv  OM  w  MM  tippKemttom  mf  Sam-Th^-Bmrn  i 


Conducted  br  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  thla  department  Is  free  to  our  sub- 
■ortbers.  Each  coramunlcatloa  should  aUta  tilBtprjr 
and  symptOMi  «I  the  cai,e  ia  full:  also  the  nAM 
aad  addNM^  writer.  luiUala  anly  wlU  h«  Pab; 
Etaatf.  Wecanaat  make.raply  bj  mail.  Tbtoa 
kmat  tha mont  valuable  aolamna «( the ^aparjad 
MrlnvltarMkdantomalMuaaodt.  Ciyplnpftwa 
CBlaOOlumB.  when  properly  preserved  and  cimbI- 
fled.  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
aympoalumsa  farmer-dtockmao  can  obtain. 


Dairy    Cattle 


pilllllllllf  I   I  ■   ■T 


j  1309&_More  Butter  Fat 


•fnof  and  Tenaon  uiaeaaeai  fo  mimr  wuw,  you  ve 
SSl  Xnt  *lTO  op.-8end  for  rMI  tSSTj???*' 
fu  ur  IB-yearV  dl— awartaa.  F5fcr  dMOTttaa  how 
S,  tirat  6a  romia  of  lameneM.  This  ■■all.  Sample 
L^e«4MkhLnd  expert  vetarioanr  <MMaa-«U.  FlltK. 

-----  .II.T. 


HOT  CHEMICAL  CO.  70  State  Sk. 

Drugtiato  everywbeiw •eUa»TW.th^a«raaw»tl» 
JONTR  AC^ior  wo  amd  by  Paroal  F(w»  or  ExpraM  Pa'-* 


DONTCUTOUT 

AShoeBoiI,Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


ABSORBINE 


nlll  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blia 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  bt 
worked.  |2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  M  free 

ABSORBINE,  JH..  for  maaWnd  the  aatiieptJi 
Umeot  for  Bolta.  Braian.  Sore*  SwelUno.  V»rico«e  Veioi 
InLr*  P*ia  M<*  lataamatioa.  rrica  II  aad  S2  a  katfa  m 
ln((uu  o»  deliTercd.  WiU  teU  yoa  mow  U  !••  writ* 

I,  F.  YOUNG.  r.D.F.,  154  TennJe  8V,  Syrifflehi,  Mau. 

Fistula 

and 

PoU  EWl 

ApproKimataly  10,000  eaL 
folhr  treated  each  y*«jrith 

iFleaiiBK's  ristotorm 

No  experieace  neeeMary:  eamrand  simple: 
host  alMila  attaarUan  every  itfth  day 
Prlea9S.50  a  Bottle— your  ironay  rafundad 
If  it  ralla,  no  aaattar  how  old  th*  cas«  or  bow  ' 
■nsatiiCtctary  other  treatment  may  bave  been. 
Writ*  for  «  «r—  copy  ot  

FUMirS  VEn.MCIIET  VCTBUHUfAIVISa 

Valuable  for  iti  informatioo  upon  diaeaKa  of 
Lboraea  and  cattle.    192  paoM.  «7  ilhistrationa 

FLEMIM  MOt^  ''^*^' 


Poultry 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

t(  qiialllT  guaranlot-a  lo  1.50O  miles.  Bsp  '»' 
Hitching  at  low  prices  Dar  Rocks,  a  C.  W  I>e«- 
korn-  S.  r  and  R  C  Beds.  W.  Wyandoltes, 
ilufT     rind     W      OrpltiRtoni.     Chlrklet     catalog     free. 

GOSHEN  POOtTRY  F«RMS,       R  H     Cosbcu.  Indian 


Baby  Chicks 


R.  S.  GOOn. 


%  c.  Wlitte  L«- 
hom„.  SI  ^50  ner 
100.        Circular. 
PEACH  BOTTOM    PA 


Hainpton'sBlackLeplioms^n'f^^^^'cl^et 

jiv  tn,'  clr>2ular  before  you    or.ler  fhlcka:  teUawhvthfc 
BUck  I  cithorn  ta    he  pea  teat  lay  in«  and  ™«8t  ocoB- 
UbUlircdon  cvth.    Write   t.Klay.     AUc  V*  hlte  Led 
korn  Chicks     A  K-  Hampton.  Bo*  F.  Plttrtown-  N-i. 


HAY  and  STRAW 

Pliipmcnt  wanted— Al;<i'  Pocitoes.ApplM.Onlong.Poul- 
!-,    aid  all  Produce— IT  >m  1)1  returns,  high  prtces 
(,i:il*s  »L  BRO..  3^:'  N.  t-ront  St.         •  Phila-.  Pv 


Sclliv  Ser%Mce  Satisfies  ,iu*.  pouury  and 

Wri.  i'ntin:i.   Potato**  J  specialty.    Returna  day  gooda 

i-ivs  .1 1      A«k  for  oiii   market  letter. 

SKl.UV    PRODU'K  Ct>..  PHlL.ADh.U'Hl^ 


TK  SELF-MUlia  WMIMU 


a*  popoUr  in  ka  fifst  three  jMart  that 

'•    *  '  •  thei. 


Till-../'.        Silver    Laced.  W.ilte  and   Columbian 
TiSmy  >        s>ll%    vvj'inaottos  S.  C.  U.  I.   Eeda. 
Superio*        y^_  oi,-»  u?ghorna  Pekln,  Rouen  an** 
ChKka  Indian  Runner  '>wrMinKS. 

MDUAM  POOUl  HV  t  ARM.  B»  W-  PhoenlxvilleJ'a. 

Tom  Barron  Stk  aic 


S  (\  White  I^horns  i'Sit^'a^^^d 

!*  catalog  H.ytiMLA.ric^^i'i^     ^^''S^S^  lU^'^U^ 

"n.Pa. 


brwdmu    stock,    iwhy    chleka. 


Poi 


KarmTTiox  71A.  Avond  ale.t  hoster  Cr 


Hdlfer    Coughs.  —  Indigestion.    — 
Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  answer  to  a 
question  concerning  lung  worms,  but 
have  mislaid  the  paper      We  have  a 
heifer  two  years  old  next  July  that 
was  always  in  good  condition  up  to  a 
year  old,  at  which  time  we  put  her 
in  an  old  pasture  lot     Since  bringing 
her  in  again  she  has  coughed  a  good 
bit,  is  poor,   but  continues  to  grow 
She  will  freshen  in  April  or  May   She 
has  a  good  appetite,  is  fed  corn  fod- 
der, plenty  of  good  hay  with  a  bran 
slop  once  a  day    A.  R.  A..  Clearfield 
Pa. — I   am   inclined   to   believe    that 
your    heifer    needs    more    gram    and 
perhaps   some  roots.      Also   give  her 
two   tablespoonfuls   of  the  following 
compound  powder  at  a  doee  in  feed 
two  or  three  times  a  day.      Mix   to- 
gether equal  parts  by  weight  cooking 
soda,   common  salt,   ginger,    gentian, 
red    cinchona    and    powdered    wxjod 
charcoal.      I  do  not  believe  that  she 
suffers  from  lung  worms. 

Impure  Blood  —  Collar  Boils.  —  1 
have  an  eight -year-old  mare  that  is 
[in   a   run-down   condition.      She    has 
collar  boils  on  shoulders   and   top  of 
neck,  which  after  a  time  seem  to  heal 
Other  boils  soon  form  and  open.  This 
mare   had   a  colt   last   May   and    has 
worked   hard   since  August.      I    have 
noticed   that  she  passes  urine  ■  about 
twelve    times    every    24    hours       The 
quantity  of  water  passed  varies,  is  of 
a  whitish  color  and  too  thick      She 
seems  to  be  hearty,  is  fed  ground  feed 
and  mixed  hay    H.  R   B..  Horseheads. 
N    Y  — Give    her   a   teaspoonful    ace- 
tate  of    potash    at   a   dose   in    either 
feed  or  drinking  water,  twice  a  day, 
until   her  kidneys  act  regularly  but 
less    frequently       Also,    gire   her   30 
drops  fluid   extract  nux  vomica,   one 
ounce  tincture  genitian  and  one  ounce 
tincture  cinchona  at   a  dose  in   feed 
or  drinking  watpr,  thrpe  times  a  dav 
Wire  Cut. — I  have  a  colt  two  years 
old  that  met  with  a  mishap,  cutting 
right  hind  leg  on  barbed  wire  only  a 
few  days  ago      I  have  been  applying 
coal    tar  disinfectant,   one   part    and 
forty    parts    water,    but    the    wound 
seems  to  be  filling  up  with  some  proud 
flesh      If  tnis  colt  gets  in   the  same 
condition  of  a  four-year-old  that  met 
with  a  similar  accident  a  little  more 
than  a  vear  ago.   he   will   be  left  in 
bad   shape      A   large   bunch   of   raw 
lookinfi   flesh   formed    in   wound   and 
oui   local  veterinarian  failed  to  ore- 
vent  Jts  growing.     How  shall  i  treat 
this  case?  U    L    S  .  Hublersville.  Pa. 
— First  o'  c'll.  a  wound  of  this  kind 
should   be  p-oniDtlv   treated  and   the 
treatment    kept    up    faithfully    until 
the  wound  heals      Nearly  all  wounas 
become    filthy    from    neglect    or    be- 
come   infected    oi.>    account   of    filthy 
sunoundings.     Therefore,  in  order  to 
obtain  satisfactory   results  In  wound 
healing,    the    right    thing   should    be 
done  at   time   oi    accident,      irrigate 
wound   wltn  salt   ana   water,   a  tea- 
spooniul  to  each  i)int  oi  clean  boned 
watei.     X  stream  of  this  huia  should 
DO  turned  on  wound  and  kept  on  it 

harmless  solution 


Than  Their  Scrub  Dams 

A  GoeniMy  ball  .n  Iowa  bat  dauchteri  that 
rre  prodrctac  110%  moce  boner  ttx  than 
thell  -crub  dam*.  „,,  _, 

A  "rade  Gucrntey  In  New  York  madt  941.71 
lb*  (  jutter  .a  .  yeat^Adapro&toi  S1S7.1} 
abort  co.t  of  teed.  _    ., 

Use  a  GaefMf  Bull 

I>o«%  tell  yo«  tcmb  OBwa  lor  keal.  Breed 
Ibcato    pniebredGoerBMrML    Tbeie- 

4   mrp»Mwii«i    itiirn  fir  m  -^  ..-.-~.-- 

,     WrMalattaifenutioii.    _     .     ^  . 

~  mt»  CBOuct  Cittle  CU 
Bm  L    Pekrtor^N.IL 


i 


••NO  HORNS'* 

NatanBf  PaBed    HoIstein-FriMtth 

.    ^     -. — .■>-   ^aoool  the  WorM'd  Record  senio. 

4^^i3ri3»4.7  lb.    Wtter  in  Mi  dajra. at  $100 and  up 
-  Uve  c-»lfi.  fcr  8tam^^ ^ 


OaatrloU 
OBO   K. 


BflfiV 


SO-V  «i  I 


Clarka  SuviiC  Pa. 


MILL  HILL  FARM 

eim  Onamaaya:  DoUh  -eady  lor  Iswvjee  sod  calvw. 
TuSrevUrtMe-    Oeear  UoUck.  McKeanaburg.Fa.  | 


Ti  d:^    Mvanteea  months  old.   r^gU-^-ed. 

DeaU    xtlO    Hat^orrt      Bull     lor    Mle.     We:gDa 
IJM  lbs.  aire.   Baaa  Donald 
Uftdy  C^eneve  ind.  Ho.  352407 

I  by  my    twdye-yeaf-eld    sen. 
p.  8TOUT.  cWfcabmK.   w. _^_^ 

mAne\     wtn  onreteaa  three  finely  l  red negtateredAO- 
94UU      erdeiAfl  he)f«r  calves,  weight  too  to  500 
iba.  eaeh  and  a  14  mo.  rcK.  AnRua  bull  l.y  "'"jk  Wwd- 
lawn.  Sire  »!   Champion    and   Hrlncc    It.   50006 
N  B.MIL,L.ARD.  48  Beetb  oven  8t..B  InKhampton  N  J 


3rth,  NJ.  469301  dam, 
f'hampton  type    I-'ed 

Kdaon.  Write  R088 
Va.,    fof    price 


Reg.  &  Grade  Holsteins  fe"r«'!^  $250  each 


30  head  reg    hel- 
ich ; 


Complete  Dispersal 
SALE 

of  Rtgistered  jers^  Cattle  and  Berkshire 
Swinc  at  Engleside  Farm.  I  I  -2  miles  west 
of  Marietta.  Lancaster  Co..  Mr.  S.G.  Enffle. 
Propr. 

FEBRUARY  21,  1918 

At  12  O'clock  sharp 

25  head  of  Reg^istered  Jersey  Cows  Heifers 
and  2  bulls.  Many  are  daughters  of  R.of  M 
dams,  some   fresh,  others    close   springers. 

7  Grade  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers. 

30  head  of  Registered  Berkshire  Swine 
bred  sows  Gilu  and  Boars.  Large  sows 
that   raise   large  litters.    Fine  Gilts. 

Catalog  is  now  ready.   Write  for  one. 

C  C  KEISER.  Sales  Manager 
Marietta.  Laneaster  Co..  Pa. 


ash  M  part  eredJl.  7-  8  Uol^to  Calves  5  days  old.   »« 
A  tt^  -^ch  From  'tig,  alrea  Harry  VaU.  v\arwfc;k.  N  Y 

t  o    li     -eady  loi    service,     nam'*    '•wrd 

Jersey   Bull    over  5«0  iba.  l.utter  m  l    year,  aires 
Dam  22  lbs.  lo    7  day.^.   ( ;ran<i- dam     « ho  to  alee  nU 
OrealGrand-d»m.  9»llb3    »«>  i  year      v,  rite  u* 
J.  M.  MAIM  *  80NS  SHIPPENSBI  RO   PA. 


Reotatered  Holslem  bull  calves  from    A   H   O    dame., 
andfll  M  lb.  sire.    Write  for  o 'Ices  i,  irtures  and   pedl- 

/SiTER  M    CRUTTEXDKM         WHkca-Barre  P;. 

yeari:  nc  bull  dam  r  "vcord 
over  13O0O  pounds  ndlk 
618  pounds  tat. 

aln  8t.  Wilkes  Barrc    Pa. 

Edwin  B.  Maul- 

Coatesville.  P>. 


Guernsey 

George  M  Carpenter.  41    8.M 

Guernsey  Bulls 


r'-.M.l-.  C>.»..  C»lo  Stockere  and  feeders,  from  500 
V^attle  r<M^  r>a.°  tolOOO  Ibe  Wrteyoui  wants. 
ISIAC  SHA.VSTROM  JAlRFll.I.D    loWA. 


Milking  Shorthorns  ^,  '^,^'lVl^  Vr 

sale. also  fe«  heifers.  CM  Kennedy  A  Soas.  Ulster.  P*. 


If    1    t    :...    U..llc,    'rom  A   R.  o  dam^.  W  rite  your 
♦iolstein    nulls    wants  they  are  pnced  to  sen.  M 
E.Baaehoar.  Cryatal  Spring  Stock  Farm, IJttlestown.Pa. 


AVRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES  Advance  Registry  an- 
cestry Priced  to  acll.  They  will  Improve  your  herd 
ROBERT    TEMFLETON   A  SON.  ULSTER.    PA 

De«lstered  Holsteto  and  Guernaev  bulls  from 
t^calves  to  serrtceaQie  age.  250  animals  In  the  hwd. 
BONNYMEAU:^  F.tRMS.    R.  D.  1.    H  arrlBburg.  Pa. 


Swino 


I 


Big  Type  Berksbires 

Ma;«llc  MsramotJi   w'lithi  407  t*.    all   ni3Q'h 

was  bred  »n(l  raised  b?  me  

Special  BooKing  orte.'  tor  o  ed  mm*  anc  ^iits 
^llnlmam  P. Ices'  W?aoed  piga.  OB  eacn  b-ed 
80w-iitnd  ^llu  «1  •«)    ach. 

C   H  C  «rt«T.  Wfiltjtjerw  rarm. 
Weat  Chester  .  Pa. 


TO  BE  SOLD  AT 

AUCTION 

FEBRUARY  13.  1918 
16  Head  Reristered  Guernseys 

of  tho  Cle.-.wood  atrain 

Theic  are  nicdj  marked  and  are  stock  ranging  from 
8  moothi  to  i  yeaia  at  age.  This  M  •  chance  for  one 
to  »tarl  a  herd  of  catile.  Sale  to  itart  »t  12  o  clock 
iharp  on  my  farm  located  about  4  miles  west  ot 
Ficrain«ion.  N  J  ;  R.  R  rtations  Pennsylvania. 
Central  R.  R   ol  N.  J.,  and  Lehigh   Valley. 

I.  R.  CRUM 

Sand  Brook.  •  N.  J 


\ 


\ 


YORKSHSRE  S¥VINE 

Bred  gilts  for    sale.       Registered 
cholff*  imm lined  and 
guaranteed. 
B.  ILAckdn,   Perrysburg,  Ohio 


Pw 


Fifty  thousand  tons  of  linseed  cake 
originally  consigned  to  Holland  will 
be  sold  at  request  of  the  consignees 
for  consumption  in  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  England,  accord- 
ing to  an  anouncement  r.uthorized 
hv  the  V.  R.  Food  Administration. 
This  amount  of  linseed  rake,  it  is 
hoped,  will  supply  a  large  portion 
of  the  concentrated  feed  needed  this 
winter  and  spring  in   those  states. 

The  total  acreage  sown  to  crops  in 
1917  in  the  uninvaded  portion  of 
France  showed  a  decrease  of  24.4 
]>erceiit  from  the  acreage  in  1913. 
The  burden  of  agriculture  which  has 
rested  since  the  war  on  old  men. 
women  and  children  will  be  lighten- 
ed considerably  by  the  1,500  farm 
tr.TCtors  being  shipped  to  France  this 
winter  by  the  U.  S.  Food  Admlnistra 
tlon. 


rain.TlieSpUaliOil 
SyatcM     com 

floo«U  ererrkeariiV  witti  od  pte- 
TCMMC   iiaMT   aaa    cBablmg  th 
mill  !•  iraniB  in  «*>e  UgKteat  breeie.  - 
The  oil  auT>*»br  i«  renewed  once  a  year, 

-         -  •  '  •        n»u  Uir  'u 

make   tiaaoline    tnmnea.    nimpa.    Tankfc 
Watef,  Supply    Gooda    and    Sted    Frame   ^aWI. 


Eu-s-Babv  Chicks  2»^^^'^.4^*^t^-, .  for  aa  hour      This 

lerv7laylnn»tr;«.Oak  on  li^u»v-.  ^B«ekort«rc  «rly    ^.Ji]  ^^y^  the  Sffect  Of  Tlddlng  tne  CUt 

of  a  whole  lot  oi  dirt  and  infecting 


P  ultry  FariB  F   E.  MeAUister.  Frei>- CorSland^irv. 


half  the  load 


Doubl*  Geara  we  waed.  each  carryiiiK  h 

We    make   Caaoline    Enmnea.    Pur 

Watet,  Supply    Gooda    and    Sted    F 

Write  ACtlNTM  CO..  2500 Twelfth  SUChcad 


I       I        c-^U.    I.J     »»  per  100  and  up.  for  April  dp^ 
i/)()k — IvhlckS     livery.    200,000  for  inis—s  best 

KKVsrONE  HATiIHERY,     DepS.  Itt.    lUeMalil,  Pa. 


I  ■    1  .     T»       I  .-      Rareakia  in  pulleta  and  eoek- 

l-l^llt   BrahinaS     "re^.  rtnity  cockercl8,»2.60: 

miabarg.  Pa 


WITTEj 

KerMU  Eiflnes 

T«l«e<a*P*wwa«NaN«»C<»t 

Sizc3  2  to  22H-P.--SclortYourOwTi-s 

rrr-i    wrrrc  CNaiMC  wow« 

|t«<t|   2041  g—lri  BM*..     ^lM»b«r»1i.  ^m. 


miU'i^  fi  riOtoSi.OO.vvood  airala. 
Gkii  D.'Oe  Poultry  F:»rm. 


Moderrt  efficiency 
standard  set 

Purebred 

HOLSTEINS 

ABOVE  ALL.   OTHER   BREEDS 

OftlcUl  testa  havt  proven  purebred  Holsteins 
tlve  more  milk  .md  butterfal  at  a  lower  cost 
of  produc.iOB  With  lorn  '  overhead  '  than  any 
<rthe»-  br.-ed  Wnte  ."or  Uie  lacts  about  the  profl- 
tahle  breed  kf  ee 
THE  HOLSTElN-FRi:i3IAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMER.CA.  Box  ,^18.        Brattleboro.  Vtj 

Our  hard  ol  226  Hetotelni 
murtbeteld  bafere  Fak.  I«l 

4S  high  eraile  Holsteln  cows 
close  springers  53  high  grade 
IiolBtelni  year  0"1  beifers 


SWEET  BRIAR    REG.    DUROCS 

Grand  Chann9ioaa  -1917 

For  tminedlate  delivery  _ 

20  40wa — o  to  S  months— SjO  to  460 

6  boars — ready  lor  dervce — $40  to  $60 

Ab&olute  satisfaction  Buirau'.eecl     A  ebanct,  <or  thaice 

bargains  while  they  last.  , 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARM3.  Inc  ijomarv'lle.  N      • 

OT  n  CTV'IW  BifiTypc.  stocKail  ajzes  froo. 
.  1.  V>.  D»>li>rv  the  herd  that  won  premier  and 
erhfbltor  at  every  fair  shown  and  ail  cha.mpion|  )n 
sow^aUo  grand  champion  boar  at  .Mich  and  Ob  Jo  State 
Falra  We  breed  the  Uat  W<  aell  what  we  breed 
EvCTV  pig  shipped  on  approval.  Get  our  catalogjie. 
Re?.  Free.       Writ*"  your  wants.  „ 

CRANDI:LL  *  .^«N         HOI  ',X         raas  cnty.  Mkh 


Re«.  I".  Ctklaaa.  Berkahlraa.    C.  Wbhea.   tw«* 

strain,  all  ages,  mated  not  akin.  8  weeks  Piss^bred 
sows,  service  boara.  CoUie  and  Beagle  doga.    OraM 
Guernsey  calves  and  poultry. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON.  COCHRANVILLE.  PA. 


c    f^    r%     TO     I,   Bmr»$Hi»w  '00:  «1.50 — l-i. 
S.  (   .  K    1.  KC(b?  He-.iUUy  vlgorowM  utUltyhen.s 

r  K  ''.ioHNSOV.  OoU-r  Bridge.  Vu 


Save  $15 
to  $200 


CA  r»  J«   ehlrltens,  rturk«.  Ke«we,  turkeys,   gul- 

60  Breeds   n!^,.baiitan.».Harea.  C<>llleandFo«- 

Ifrr,.    DipDl.M     S k  find  l.uiis    Isceptloniil  line   cij- . 

tr«.  write  for  yoirs  now    K.lwin  A.  t^ouder,Telford,Pa 


'«!  ft  P'*  Qnality  Impiesents 

.  York  •  2  How  V.iKn  llanters    "York"  Oratn  Ur  >• 
•t>onoralc"'  I.lme  Spreaders     Fertlllrcr  DWrlbuton 
•Hercules"  Potato  blggera       Shovel  Plows 
Awkfor  •fT  BookltU  Cice  your  Dealer  I  N<>i^\ 

-\   HENCH  A  OROMQOLD  COMPANY 
1  Ma4  Mk  AvwMM,  Varfc,  Pmhm. 


CHOICE  DRESSF.n  POVXTRY  In  good  demand. 
Co"l  DriMB.  Old  reliable  J.  «:.  HAl.nKRMAN  4 
BRo  .',."Jl8-24  Market  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Bi        r^\  :    1       s  <'    White  Leghorns,  price  right 
«1'>V  \  IlirK>  order  now  for  spring  and  summer 
fcll\.r'v.     Howard  <i.  Allen.  New  Park,  Pa. 


germs  which  would  otherwise  do  a 
lot  of  harm.  Then  dissolve  \  oz  of 
permanganate  o,.  potash  in  eight  or 
ten  ounces  of  eitner  distilled  or  clean 
boiled  water,  then  paint  wound  with 
a  brush,  three  times  a  aay,  with  this 
solution.  Before  making  the  appli- 
cation. 3nake  the  bottle  and  do  not 
neglect  to  Keep  up  this  treatment 
until  the  wound  heals  Furthermore, 
paint  only  the  raw  surfaces,  and  you 
will  obtain  fairly  satisfactory  results 
.\nother  very  good  wound  application 
is  one  part  iodoform  and  nine  parts 
bone  add  or  charcoal 


Big  Type  Poland  Chinas  f^^S^BStm 

Wonder  and  Ohio  King  and  These  pigs  are  Itwn  m- 
and  HOO  lb.  sows.  Sired  by  King  ofW  onders.  Oaklands 
Equal  and  Wonderful  Wonder  lor  partlcul  are  and 
price.-?  address  C   .-^.  EPPLtY       2  upe8:\llle.  Ohio. 


HAMPSHiRES" 

tove     larye    litters.     Free   clrcutT 
.Also  .egiBterer,  Giii-rnsey  HiilK 
I.OCL'ST    I.AWN  FAR.M. 
Box.i.  Blrd-in-Hand.  Pa. 


due  m  March  47  high  Knide'p  V  allev    Berkslures  ^r.ii«?^  55 

HoUt<>lM  rea<ly  to  breed  .«) ;  I  eilliis  >  ailt-.V  x**riiv.->iiii  rs  proltflo  Mid. 
reel«t<T"«l  \\'-\tfrn  ready  to  write  lOr  our  price  list  oC  young  boars  and  opeft  *ta. 
b4o,rs  rli!lxter.d  heifer  C.-U-    W    F.  Rl!»HKL.  CE-N^'RE    HALX.^A 

".n  2h  re«lstered  bull  calvcH  ^ 

4  .o  10  mo.  old   l'>  reg.  llol- 
gtelns  fresh  aiu'.  Bprinuers. 
Come  and  get  first  choice. 

JOHNC,  REABAN.  T«IM<.  ^■ 


B..K..   r«l,:-.    B.    Rook.      Pert    order    p>  w  for  Feb 
<ll>V  V^niX    nndFeh.    A  Afar  del  Sntlsfnctlon  a»- 
■ire.1   JrSTA  POri.TUY  F  AR^^Soutbllmpton,  N.>  . 
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when  writing  to  adverti.sers 


REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Six  to  ten  months  old.  nicely  marked,  some  ready 
for  light  servi.-e.  Write  for  partuulirs.  stating 
just  what  you  want. 

ARTHUR  DANKS,  Mgr„ 

Allatnuchy.  N.  J. 


Allamuchy  Farma, 


Chester  Whites 

R    L.  MCNCE. 


Big  Tyr>e,  Write 
your  wnnts  W  - 
ran  flU   tbrm 
CAXON'.-'BURG.  PENNA 


Rec.  0„  I.  C   and  diester  White 

fanplir8-tl3io-»Aeach.     FRED  BRYAN  A  SONS 
Star  Route,  Mansfldd.  Pa. 

Hff     O     I.      C..     Swiae     and      Shropshire     Sh«ep 

Serviceahle  bo:irs,    bre<l  gllta.  Aug  ..Sept., Oct.  pigs.  Bred 

ewes,  ewe  lambs  of   wool-mutton    tyi)e. 

G.  P.   AMOREWtJ  nansvUle.  MVh. 

pigs   tor  g:ile  cbean 
next   sUty  daf% 
OXFORD    PEJTNA 


FOREST  NOTES 


The  total  amount  of  timber  ctit  on 
the  National  Forests  in  the  fiscal  year 
1917  was  840,612,000  board  feet,  as 
against  714.505,000  board  feet  in 
1916. 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

Pe  v  eighths  Holsteln  Heifer  r"alves$l.">  to  S20 
efieh.  enrwi  paid  In  loU  of  live.  Two  Heifer 
.■a|yeelKMBfeglr<ter.-<l  sire  'dam  s  re«v>ri1  27  llw. 
Iiutt<>r  7  (InnO  and  Ueirl>>terp<l  Bull  (  alf  for  $60 
f  o  h  Cortland.  Nice  carload  or  two-year-old 
Heifers.  br«v1  to  rcelsterryt  sire.  I  sell  satisfaction 
and  everything  In  Holsteln!' 

<•.  \V.  FI  !  IS.  Jr..  <;ortland.  N.  Y. 
Offlce.  .11  1-2  Main  St.  Bell  phone. 


REG    BERKSHIRE 

W.  J.  McCONNELE, 


R^jt.  Chester  Whites  ^^«u4J'*wSr^u', 

wants.  MOSES  EABY  Lnndenberf.  Pa, 

Vk..-....,^  A  choice  2  yr.  old  service  bonr    also    Spring 
'  'UrOCS  boars  A  will  be  hred  for    Mar    Apr^  *  Ma: 


Write  your  wants.  Ir.i  O.  JacKson      RIO,    Vanwert 


Z: 


Large  Berkshire  Swint     prices  reas  onabla.       write 
H->ME  FARM  rFVTF.R    V ALLEY.    PA 


E 


iLEASE  mention  ll>*nnsylvanla 

writing  tc  our  advertlMrs.    Theywant  tc  know  | 
and  wr  want  them  to  know  that  you  read  «  all. 


Pk'^v'sldl^.  ^^tti^ 


a^i^..;^ 
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NEVER  before  have  business  condi- 
tions been  so  disturbed  as  in  the 
present  year.  Trained  men  haife  been 
withdrawn  from  every  line  to  put  the 
country  on  a  ivar  basis. 

And  the  seed  trade  has  been  no  eX' 
ception  to  the  rule,  hence  "we  urge  our 
customers  to  send  in  their  orders  at  once, 
before  the  Spring  rush  begins 

It  'will  be  a  vast  help  to  us  in  doing 
our  part  in  feeding  the  country  to  be 
able  to  execute  orders  in  January  and 
February  that  in  ordinary  times  come  to 
us  in  March  and  April.  «..__ 

So,  'whether  you  buy  from  us  or  any 
other  seed  house,  send  in  your  ordef 
early. 


Save  One  Half 
Your  TableExpense 


IFTY  percent  of  ycur  table  expens  during  ihe 
gfeatter  part  c*  the  year  is  f  r  things  that  could 
easily  be  grov  n  in  your  cwn  ga/denc — At  such  a 
time  as  the  present  food  conservation  ?p  ¥.  vital  impor 
tance  but  your  own  garden  means  more  than  foodsa\  ing 
it  m^ans  the  creation  of  food.  Every  article  on  your  table 
that  comes  crisp  and  fresh  from  yoai  own  gan  »en  counts 
double  in  the  -economic  resources  of  our  country  Every  plot  of  available 
ground  should  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage.  Not  only  more  gardens 
but  belter  gardens  is  the  urgent  need 

Better  gardens  can  be  had  by  the  use  of  higher  quality  of  seeds  and  by  improving  the 
methods  of  planting  Tl  c^  eventy-one  years  of  experience  in  seed  raising  and  selling  that 
is  behind  every  packet  of  Henderson's  seeds  should  and  does  make  them  thc^  best  that  it 
is  i>ossible  to  obtain.  "Henderson's  Tested  Seeds"  are  all  that  the  m^ie  implies. 
Not  only  must  vour  seeds  be  the  best  but  your  methods  should  be  right.  And  to  help  in 
this  we  have  p/epared  a  booklet  entitled  ^Better  Gardens.  This  consists  of  extracts 
from  the  book,  "Garden  Guide  and  Record,"  which  we  have  pub  ished  for  a  number  of 
years  for  the  use  of  our  customers  only-.-^Better  Gardens  will  be  sent  to  all  who  send 
us  ten  cents  for  our  special  offer  below: 

"Everything  for  the  Garden' 

is  the  title  of  our  AniiuM  Catalogue.     It   is   really   a   book   of  W   pages,  handsomely 

bound,  with  a  beautifully  embossed  cover,  10  vmor    ,..„.^o    a..-.    ..--    -.-. -,    - 

from  photographs,  showing  actual  results  without  exaggeration.  It  is  a  hbrary  of  every- 
thing worth  while,  either  in  farm,  garden  or  home. 

A  Remarkable  Offer  of  Henderson's  Seed  Specialties 

To  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Henderson's  Tested  Seeds,  we  have  made  up  a  Hen- 
derson Collection,  consisting  of  one  packet  each  of  the  following  six  great  specialties. 

Fondero.a  T«m.to  HenderMn's  Iii»incible  Artert 

Big  Boston  Uttuce  Henderson's  BriBiut  Miitun  PoppMS 

White  Tipped  Scarlet  Ridish        Spencer  Msmmolh  Wired  Sweet  PeM 
In  order  to  obtain  the   largest   possible   distribution    for   our   annual 
calabeue,    "Everything  for  the  Garaen,"   we   make  the   foUowmy 
unusual  offer:    Mail  us  10c  and  we  will  send   you   U»e  catalogue,   to- 
gethcl'  with  this  remarkable  'Henderson  Specialty  Collection." 

Every  Empty  Envelope  Counts  as  Cash 

ThiTI.Ikction  is  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope  which,  when  emptied 
and  returrrd,  will  be  accepted  as  25c  cash  payment  on  any  order  for 
^edl  planU  or  bulbs  amounting  to  one  dollar,  or  over. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35^7  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 
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Peter  Henderson  It  Co. 

3S47  CortUndt  St,  New  York  Cty 

1  cnclote  herewith  10c  for  which  tend   c»ta- 
lofue  «nd  'Hendmon'^"    Specialty   Coll« 
tion."'  with  complete  cultural  directions^  in- 
cluding the  booklet.     Better    Gardens.'   ^J 
advertised  in  Ptnnsyloania  Farmer, 
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New  Problems  For  Market  Gardeners 

Timely  Suggestions  in   Preparation   For   The  Growing  Season 


•'Within    a    few    months    there    will    be    the 
worst  glut  of  vegetables  on  our  city  uiarketa  the 
country  has  ever  known."     This  was  the  prophesy 
of  a  prominent  commercial  grower.     It  was  made 
last   spring   when   all   the  press   and   agricultural 
agencies  were  pushing  the  gardening  movement. 
Lawns    and    parks    were    being    plowed,    for   cab- 
bages and  onions  were  to  take  the  place  of  roaes 
and  lilies.  Tin  cans  and  piles  of  ashes  disappeared 
from     thousands     of     vacant     lots 
•which  were  soon  to  be  transformed 
into  vegetable  gardens.  Commercial 
growers  were  urged  to  speed  up,  to 
plant  more  acres,   to  work  harder. 
No  wonder  our  friend  and  many  of 
his  brother  gardeners  were  alarmed 
over    the    financial    outlook!       The 
situation,   as  they  saw   it,  was  not 
*at  all  encouraging,  to  say  the  least. 
But    the    countrywide    glut    of 
vegetables  did  not  occur.     It  is  true 
that   too  many  vegetables  were  of- 
fered  for  sale   on   certain    markets 
during  the  season,  but  this  happens 
every  year.     The  fact  is  that  mar- 
ket   conditions    as    a    whole    werre 
highly   satisfactory.     We  soon   die- 
covered     that     folks     were     eating 
more  vegetables.     High  food  prices 
and   the   advocacy  of  meatless  and 
wheatless  meals  brought  the  whole 
Jlst  of  vegetables  Into  the  limelight. 
Golden  Bantam  sweet  com.  creamed 
onions,  baked  squash,  and  dozens  of 
other  vegetables,  as  delectably  pre- 
pared, suddenly  became  very  popular.     Even  .on.e 
of  the  city  folks  said  that  sour  kraut  was  a  de- 

liclous  dish. 

Then  came  along  the  food  conservation  cam- 
paign The  edict  went  forth  that  nothing  should 
be  wasted.     The  home  garden  crops  were  gener- 

oe  wasieu.  wiion    thU   source  of 

illv  saved  in  some  ^naj-  ..  "~" 
,upply  becama  exhausted  an  arm,-  ot  ""■"'I'"''"' 
Zrht  tomatoe..  beana.  com  and  many  other 
r««ablea  for  canning  or  dryln..  TbU  genera, 
™„,ement.  In  addition  to  the  '"S"  *=>">■  "™: 
sumption  ot  vegetables,  reauked  in  an  unprece 
dented  demand. 


By   DEAN  R.  L.  WATTS 

class  of  people.  A  vast  army  of  them  will  march 
to  the  fields  next  spring  determined  to  make  a 
mighty  drive  against  the  enemy  by  growing 
bumper  crops  of  vegetables  for  the  soldier  boys 
as  well  as  for  the  civilian  population.  Our  com- 
mercial growers,  however,  are  facing  hard  prob- 


Spraying  With  Lime  and  Parit  Green 
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The  Profits? 
But  how  about  the  profits  of  the  trucker  and 
market  gardener  for  the  1917 
season?  Were  they  as  large  as 
usual?  While  prices  were  gen- 
erally good,  did  increased  costs 
and  labor  difficulties  have  a  dis- 
couraging effect,  so  that  growers 
will  be  inclined  to  plant  less  ex- 
tensively In  1918? 

I  have  discussed  these  ques- 
tions  with   large   growers    from 
many  of  the  states.     Some  claim 
that  their  profits  last  year  were 
highly  satisfactory,   others   con- 
tend that  profits  were  no  larger 
than  usual,  and  that  they  will 
be    conservative   In    their    plans 
for   1918.     Every   factor  In  the 
cost     of    production,    with    the 
single  exception  perhaps  of   in- 
terest   or    rental    on    land,    waa 
larger    than    for    a    number   of 
vcars      In   some   sections   labor 
cTtr  almost  doubled.     All  kind,  of  -eds  -oM  ^^ 

.i,her  prices  than  ^V^^^/J^^^rs  ,L  ^d 
The  Durchaae  of  comrtierclal  fertilisers.  ""'^ 
Itable  manure  called  for  a  larger  expenditure 
Garden  tools  and  Implements  -^'^'^^Jf'l^^^ 
price,  and  feed  for  the  horses,  or  gasoline  for  the 
tract;r  and  truck,  required  a  ^-f  -  ^J  7^.  J 
is  readily  seen  that  production  costs  '«  l^J  -e^« 
far  above  normal,  and  that  gardeners  ^^°  ^»^  "^^^ 
fare  well  in  marketing  their  produce  will  natur- 
ally  Te   very   careful   In   making  their  plans  for 

'"^'But  Uncle  Sam  can  count  on  the  commercial 
vegetable  growers  doing  their  best  and  not  merely 
Iheir  bit  in  helping  to  provide  an  adequate  ood 
lupply.     They  are  just  as  patriotic  as  any  other 


blems.  Some  of  their  problems  are  common  to 
other  branches  of  farming,  and  to  industries  not 
related  to  agriculture.  The  labor  question,  for 
example,  strikes  every  Industry,  altho  it  is  more 
serious  to  the  market  gardener  and  trucker  than 
to  producers  in  many  other  industries,  because  he 
cannot  compete  with  them  in  the  wages  paid. 

Labor  Problem 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  about  the  labor 
problem  being  the  most  serious  matter  that  con- 
fronts our  commercial  vegetable  growers.  It  Is  by 
no  means  merely  a  question  of  remuneration,  but 
the  big  problem  is,  can  the  required  help  be 
found  even   at  abnormal  wages?     It   is   the  con- 


war  as  in  actual  fighting  at  the  battle  front. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  our  commercial  grow- 
ers  to  employ   women   and   boys   and   girls  to   a 
greater    extent    than    in    the    past.       Near    large 
towns  and  cities  such  labor  can  usually  be  found 
at    fair  wages.      Many   of   the   market   gardeners 
employed  women  last  summer  for  hoeing,  weed- 
for   market.      Boys   and   girls    occupied    a  larger 
ing     gathering    the    crops    and    preparing    them 
place  than  ever  before  in  the  gar- 
dening  operations    of    the   country. 
High  school  boys  are  especially 
desirable  for  garden  work.     Most  of 
them  are  serious  and  earnest  mind- 
ed,  especially   In    these   war   times. 
All    they    need    is    patient,    sympa- 
thetic direction.     They  are  anxious 
to  do  a  real  day's  work.     Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions,   as   there  are 
among   grown   folks.      Organization 
Js   the   secret   of   success    with   the 
boys.     They   like   action   and  want 
to  see  results.  It  pays  to  work  them 
in  groups  large  enough   to  keep  a 
foreman  busy.    It  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant to  have   the  right  kind  of 
a  foreman.      He   must   thoroly   un- 
derstand the  work   to  be  done.   He 
must  like  boys  and  be  keenly  inter- 
ested   In    them    as    well    as    in    the 
work  which  they  are  doing. 

The  farm  camp   idea  for  high 
school  boys  should  prove  successful 
in   gardening   districts.      Two   such 
camps  were  held  in  Adams  County 
Ust    fall,    where    the    boys    picked    apples    and 
husked  com.  Forty-eight  Philadelphia  high  school 
boys*  lived    in    tents    and    were    under    military 
discipline,  but  worked  full  time  on  the  farms.     A 
college   senior  in    agriculture   was    in    charge   of 
each  camp.      The   farmers  were   pleased   and  the 


■r^fi^"' 


boys,    after    three    weeks,    returned    to    the    city 
ricner  in  eAp«i»cui-c  auu  <r>»iiA  «.  »«v...v.  ... _— .-^   =-r 
expenses. 

Labor-Saving  Machinery 
It   will  become  r.iore  and   more   essential,   as 
the  war  continues,   to  use  labor  more  efficiently. 
We  can  not  expect  longer  hours  bCit  each  pair  of 
hands    will    have    to    do   more   by    working   more 
intelligently  and  by  using  ^ort  cuts  and  labor- 
saving     devices.       Double-wheel 
hoes    should    be    substituted    in 
many  instances  for  single-wheel 
hoe.s.     Seed  drills  should  be  more 
generally  employed.      All  of  the 
small    tools    should    be   selected 
with    a    view    to    saving    labor 
without  sacrificing  the  work  to 
be   accomplished.     On   hundreds 
of    farms,    tractors    should    take 
the     place     of     horses.        Motor 
trucks  are  great  time  savers  in 
marketing,   and   It  is   surprising 
how  rapidly  they  are  conrlng  into 
use     among    vegetable    growers 
who   are   operating  on   a   fairly 
large  scale.  Railroad  transporta- 
tion difficulties   furnish   another 
reason  for  the  use  of  trucks. 


M^ 
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Even  and  Regular  Planting  Bring  Beat  Cropt 

sensus  of  opinion   among   growers   that   this   big 
problem  can  not  and  will  not  be  wived  without 
Uncle  Sam's  active  assistance.  Many  of  our  skilled 
voung  gardeners  have  already  gone  into  the  ser- 
vice  of   the   army   and    navy,   and    thousands   of 
them  have  been  attracted  to  the  mines,  mllte.  and 
factories  by  wages  which  no  class  of  farmers  can 
afford  to  pay.     Years  of  experience  are  required 
to   learn    how   to   successfully   operate   a  market 
garden  or  a  truck  farm,  and  the  loss  or  withdrawal 
of  those  who  have  become  skilled  In  garden  man- 
agement will  he  certain  to  result  In  decreased  pro- 
duction.     Such    persons    within    the    draft    age 
should    be   conscripted    by    the    Government    for 
garden  work,  and  given  to  understand  that  their 
services  will  count  for  as  much  in  winning  the 


Fertilizers 
As  we  look  forward  to  the  1918 
gardening    season,    the   plant    food    problem    de- 
mands consideration.     Potash  can  not  be  bought 
at  prevailing  prices  and  our  growers  undoubtedly 
attach   much   less   value  to   its   application    than 
they  did   a  few   years  ago.      Phosphorus  must  be 
employed    in    large    amounts.      Nitrogen    Is    also 
Indispensable  to  many  of  our  soils  and  crops.  Both 
of  these  elements  have  advanced  in  price  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  growers  naturally  debate  the 
question  as  to  whether  they  should   use  them  as 
freely   as  in   former  years  when   fertilizer  prices 
were  normal.     There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
desirability  of  using  phosphoric  acid  In  the  ous- 
tomary    amounts.      With    the    war    demands    for 
nitrogen,  and  the  high  price  of  nitrate  o;  soda, 
we   should  be   more  careful  In    the   use   of   this 
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material  and  should  strive  to  supply  nitrogen  to 
our  crops  by  growing  legumes  more  extensively. 
Truckers  with  large  land  areas  can  do  this  much 
more  than  market  gardeners,  but  even  the  intens- 
ive growers  can  accomplish  something  In  this 
direction,  especially  If  slight  readjustment  is  made 
in  cropping  plans. 

With  the  increased  use  of  tractors  and  power 
trucks,  stable  manure  becomes  less  abundant  and 
higher  in  price.  Fortunately,  it  Is  possible  to 
grow  profitable  crops  of  vegetables  year  after  year 
without  the  employment  of  stable  manure.  This 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  m?.ny  sections. 
It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  jrow  good  crops 
without  the  maintenance  of  the  humus  or  organic 
matter  in  the  soil,  but  this  is  easily  possible  by 
growing  crops  such  as  clover,  cowpeas,  soybeans, 
vetch  .  rye,  etc.,  for  manurial  purposes.  As  a  war 
emergency  proposition,  every  grower  should  use 
the  legumes  as  much  as  possible  to  utilize  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  Seed  Supply 
There  are  indications  that  the  seed  problem 
for  1918  will  be  more  serious  than  last  year,  on 
account  of  the  shortage  of  many  different  kliids 
of  seeds.  The  dealers  are  now  placing  the  bulk 
seeds  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  packets,  because 
they  are  expecting  an  unprecedented  demand  from 
small  growers.  Commercial  gardeners  will  do  well 
to  lose  no  time  in  ordering  the  seeds  that  will  be 
needed  for  the  season's  operations. 
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With  the  shortage  of  labor  and  the  high  cost 
of  spray  materials,  there  is  a  tendency  not  to 
combat  the  various  fungous  and  insect  pests  as 
vigorously  as  is  necessary  to  realize  maximum 
profits.  It  is  a  big  mistake  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  plowing,  harvesting,  fertilizing,  planting  and 
cultivating,  and  then  to  let  some  pest,  compara- 
tively easily  controlled,  seriously  Injure  the  crop. 
As  American  gardeners,  we  are  very  slow  to 
realize  that  the  problem  of  pest  control  is  Just 
as  essential  to  success  as  cultivation  or  any  other 
garden  operation  which  is  commonly  regarded 
as  absolutely  necessary.  The  annual  losses  from 
insects  and  diseases  in  the  gardens  of  the  United 
States  amount  to  millions  of  dollars.  Neither  the 
grower  nor  the  nation  can  afford  such  losses. 
Spray  materials  for  1918  will  be  scarce  and  high 
in  price.     They  should  be  ordered  early. 

The  Government  will  command  the  railroads 
more  and  more  for  the  transportation  of  war  sup- 
plies and  munitions,  so  that  there  will  be  many 
unavoidable  delays  in  the  delivery  of  fertilizers. 
lime,  tools  and  other  supplies  needed  by  commer- 
cial growers  of  vegetables.  This  condition  makes 
it  imperative  that  all  supplies  be  ordered  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  The  grower  who  delays 
placing  his  order  until  spring  may  be  disappointed 
by  receiving  the  shipment  too  late  for  planting. 
"Order  now"  should  be  the  slogan. 

What  to  Plant 
A  live  question  with  every  commercial  grower 
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is,  wnat  should  I  plant  In  1918?  This  question 
the  grower  must  answer  for  himself.  Many  fac- 
tors, such  as  supply  and  cost  of  labor,  adaptation 
of  soil,  distance  from  market  and  probable  mar- 
ket demand,  enter  into  the  problem.  Peas  and 
beans,  because  they  are  protein  crops  and  are 
used  as  meat  substitutes,  should  occupy  a  larger 
place  In  our  gardening  operations.  If  they  can 
be  grown  successfully  and  a  good  market  is  reas- 
onably certain,  the  patriotic  thing  is  to  increase 
the  area  of  these  crops. 

The  army  of  home  and  vacant  lot  gardeners 
invariably  plant  most  extensively  the  very  early 
crops  such  as  lettuce,  bunch  onions,  radishes,  etc. 
Last  spring  commercial  growers  sometimes  com- 
plained of  poor  markets  for  these  products  and 
this  condition  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  home 
garden  crops.  Wherever  a  similar  situation  is 
likely  to  occur  next  spring,  growers  will  do  well  to 
revise  their  cropping  plans. 

An  unusual  opportunity  is  presented  to  the 
commercial  vegetable  growers  of  the  Nation.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  nearly  all  gardeners 
are  facing  labor  shortage,  high  prices  of  tools, 
etc.,  we  are  going  to  show  our  patriotism,  of 
course,  by  producing  as  much  as  we  can,  or  as 
much  as  our  markets  will  be  likely  to  require. 
This  is  the  time  for  courage,  determination  and 
tenacity  of  purpose,  and  the  gardeners  of  the 
country  will  do  their  part  well  in  contributing  to 
the  food  supply  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  allied 
countries  fighting  for  a  common  cause. 
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Growing  Tomatoes — I 

The    Early  Crop:   Seeds,    Plants  and   Cultivation 


It  seems  like  threshing  over  an  old  straw 
stack  when  one  attempts  to  write  on  this  subject 
and  say  anything  not  known  by  the  average  to- 
mato grower.  However,  it  Is  not  the  average,  nor 
the  professional  grower,  that  constitutes  the  whole 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  family.  Futhermore, 
this  family  Is  growing  in  members  very  rapidly. 
Then,  too,  conditions  have  changed  so  radically 
within  the  last  year,  owing  to  the  war,  and  the 
farmers  must  change  too  or  be  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
Hence,  many  things  that  were  true  and  good  ad- 
vice In  normal  times  will  not  hold  good  under 
present  conditions.  Of  course,  essential  principles 
remain  the  same. 

The  watch  word  used  to  be,  "The  early  bird 
catches  the  worm."  Eariiness  was  a  prime  factor. 
The  object  was  to  secure  it  at  the  expense  of  crop 
and  that,  under  past  conditions,  was  good  manage- 
ment because  the  eariy  crop  sold  at  paying  prices 
for  only  a  short  time  in  any  of  the  large  markets. 
Then,  when  the  glut  came  half  or  more  of  the  en- 
tire crop,  when  a  large  volume  of  crop  was  pro- 
duced, either  had  to  be  sold  to  the  canner  or  left 
to  rot  in  the  field.  Many  times  I  have  seen  more  to- 
matoes rot  in  the  field  than  were  picked  and  sold 
In  the  market.  When  the  grower  was  located  near 
enough  so  that  he  could  haul  the  balance  of  his 
early  crop  to  a  catsup  or  can  factory 
the  price  received  was  so  small  that 
it  would  not  pay  him  to  pick  and 
haul  them  any  distance,  if  he  had 
anything  else  to  do. 

Not  very  many  years  ago  can- 
ners  paid  only  six  dollars  per  ton 
for  their  stock,  and  only  within 
the  last  three  years  did  they  reach 
ten  dollars  and  better.  Was  It  not 
good  management  to  produce  a  half- 
crop  and  have  them  eariy  rather 
than  a  whole  crop  and  be  too  late 
to  receive  the  fancy  prices? 

As  I  have  said,  conditions  have 
changed  and  they  will  stay  changed 
80  long  as  war  conditions  prevail. 
Last  season  as  high  as  $1.25  per 
five-eighths  basket  was  paid  by 
canners.  That  Is  a  long  way  from 
twelve  and  one-half  rents,  the  price 
only  a  few  years  ago.  For  the  last 
two  seasons,  tomatoes  In  the  New 
York  City  market  have  sold  at  pay- 
ing prices  any  and  all  time?  during 
the  season,  and  there  was  not 
enough  to  supply  the  demand. 
Furthermore,    catsup    makers    and 
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canners  are  at  their  wit's  ends  to  know  how  and 
where  to  secure  the  fruit  for  next  season's  pack. 
There  is  not  nearly  enough  stock  from  last  sea- 
son's pack  to  go  around,  even  at  present  high 
prices.     Now,  with  war  conditions  prevailing  and 
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Is  no  doubt  but  that  the  tomato  will  sell,  and 
sell  at  good  prices. 

With  such  conditions  as  these  before  us,  there 
is  no  need  of  trying  for  extra  eariiness  at  the  ex- 
pense of  volume.  I  have  thus  emphasized  the 
situation  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  man  in  the 
business.  It  is  not  the  expert  grower  today  who 
has  control  of  the  situation.  Any  one  who  can 
grow  the  crop  will  receive  pay  for  it  Prices 
will  fluctuate  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
supply  and  demand%  but  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  price  falling  below  cost  of  production. 

Good  Seed  Important 
Good   seeds   of    the   desired   variety    must    be 
procured.     There  are  only   two  dependable  vari- 
eties  for   early    use — the    Earlianar   and    Mauies 


Early.  There  are,  however,  numerous  strains  of 
these  two  distinct  varieties  listed  under  various 
names.  Then,  there  are  other  so-called  early  sorts 
of  the  type  of  Chalk's  Early  Jewell  and  John 
Bahr.  These  last  two  are  not  strictly  early  vari- 
eties. They  are  different  types  with  different 
habits  of  setting  their  fruit.  All  early  varieties 
set  their  fruit  in  clusters  of  from  five  to  a  dozen 
fruits  in  a  bunch,  while  these  two  have  the  char- 
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fruit  In  threes  and  fours.  It  Is  true  that  either 
of  these  last  two  named  varieties  will  ripen  a  few 
specimens  nearly  as  early  as  either  Earliana  or 
Maule's  Early,  but  the  latter  will  be  half  thru 
ripening  before  Chalk's  Early  Jewell  or  John 
Bahr  has  begun  to  produce  ripe  fruit  in  quantity. 
Nevertheless.  Chalk's  Early  Jewell  and  John 
Bahr  has  begun  to  produce  ripe  fruit  In  quantity. 
John  Bahr  is  the  better.  It  is  more  solid,  a  bet- 
ter red,  stands  shipment  better,  and  the  fruit 
Itself  is  more  attractive.  Earliana  seems  to  be 
the  leading  early  sort,  yet  many  are  condemning 
It  because  of  its  weakness,  both  in  vine  and  fol- 
iage. The  plant  is  very  tender  and  easily  con- 
tracts disease.  Maule's  "Early  is  a  more  vigorous 
plant  and  produces  larger  crops,  but  the  fruit  Is 
more  rough  and  ill  shaped,  altho  of  better  color 
than  the  Earliana.  Growers  must 
be  their  own  judges  as  to  which  of 
the  two  varieties  they  will  plant. 

To  grow  the  early  crop,  the  seed 
must  be  sown  in  hotbed  or  green- 
house about  March  1st.  for  this  lo- 
cality. The  young  plants  should 
be  transplanted  to  cold  frames 
when  they  are  four  to  five  weeks 
old.  This  will  mean  from  the  7th 
to  10th  of  April.  The  plants  in  the 
cold  frames  must  be  cared  for  care- 
fully, aired  and  watered  when  need- 
ed, and  hardened  off  by  leaving  off 
the  sashes  during  the  day  at  first, 
and  finally  both  day  and  night.  The 
plants  are  ready  for  the  field  by 
May  5th  to  10th.  If  the  weather  is 
fine,  the  plants  grow  fast. 

Planting 

The  land  should  be  prepared 
the  same  as  for  other  crops,  ex- 
cept that  on  sandy  soils  the  animal 
manures  sh.iuhl  be  broadcasted  and 
cut-harrowefl  in  before  plowing. 
Apply  eight  or  ten  pooil  two-horse 
(Cont'nued  on  page  6.) 
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In  an  editorial  appearing  itt  our  issue 

Correction     of     February     2,     we     inadvertently 
Correction     ^^^^^^    ^^^^     ^^^     ^^^^^^^^^     ^l^^tion 

would  be  held  in  September.  It  should  read. 
June  This  earlier  date  malces  haste  all  the  niore 
necessary  for  those  wtio  would  select  candidates 
favorable  -to  the  prohibitory  amendment. 
^  1ft  fe 
A  bill  was  introduced  in  Congres.^ 
TSirlouffhed     recently     giving     the     Secretary    of 

to  go 'home  on  furlough  to  a.vsist  in 
needed  occupations.  This  is  .understood  to  me^ 
farm  men  to  return  to  help  in  the  harvest  o 
crops  or  ia  other  pressing  farm  work  in  t'.me^f 
greatest  need.  While  the  ^"f^''^^'^^  ,  °^,  'f, 
law  will  depend  largely  on  the  stress  of  the  labo 
Bituation.  the  bill  should  have -the  -^^''^^^^^^ 
farmers.  Write  to  your  congressmen,  urging 
them  to  support  the  measure. 

^S^      1^      ^  . 

The   American   Society   of  Agncul- 

x'o^  tural  Engineers  has  evidently  dis- 

7  iS^eerinc      covered,  as  have  many  others  while 

E.igineenng  -       landscape    from    car 


viewing  tlje  landscape  from  car 
windows,  that  .there  is  waste  a-d  unused  1_  nd  in 
this  country,  and  they  solemnly  resolved  the  foi- 
lowing  at  a  recent  conclave: 

"Resolved,  that  each  one  of  us  put  foitn 
his  best  efforts  to  create  the  sentiment  ir  our 
different    localities   to    put    the    idle    acre    to 
work       That    thruout  this  great   country   of 
ours  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  land   in 
small  tracts  and  parcels  which  can  be  made 
productive  by  drainage;  the  acres  now  occu- 
pied by  gullies  and   ravines  made  availab  e 
for  cultivation    by   the   construction   o.   soi- 
ling dams;  the  cultivation  of  hillside  Held 
by   proper   terracing,    rnd    a   persistent   fight 
against  weedy  fence  lines  and  fence  comers^ 
While    "resoluting"    they    might    have    gone 
further  nnd  renolved  to  put  to  work  the  idle  men 
o"  the  nation,  and  those  who  are  puttering  around 
t  uselLs  or  unprofitable  employment.  They  migh 
also  find  some  way  to  engineer  a  ^^^^^^P^;^,^^ 
the  consumer's  dollar  towards  the  farm.     In  order 
to    make   the    co.My    developments    ^"^^e^ted-  J^ 
must   be  shown   that  it  will  pay  to  make  thenr 
U  wMi  take  more  than  "sentiment"  in  th.  different 
Lamies  to  drain  swamps,  fill  .gnmes.  terr-e  li'lU 
side,  and  grub  out  fenoo  rows.     ^.^^  ^^^  J,",' 
sn  opportunity  to  exercise  their  sk,ll  by  engineer 
in,  competent  labor  towards  the  f^-^:,  ^ ^  ; 

;rr^:.^:rnH;:xrinT.^^^^^^^^^^^ 

;:Tb.  cTti^      It  all.the  fanners'  advisors  .ould 


be  pried  loose  from  their  well-paid  jobs,  during 
these  strenuous  times  at  least,  and  were  engineered 
out  to  the  fields  we  believe  their  labor,  if  rightly 
directed,  would  do  more  towards  Increasing  the 
food  supply  than  will  the^r  advice. 
14      1^       Ml 

The  produce  journals,  which  by 
Who's  Hoarding  the  way  are  usually  apologists 
Potatoes?  for   middlemen    and    profiteers, 

are   strongly    blaming    farmers 
for  holding  back  their  potatoes.     Their  argument 
is  ba«ed  upon  the  figures  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates,  comparing  the  holdings  of  deal- 
ers and  farmers  on  January  1  with  the  holdings 
of  a  year  ago.     These  figures  show  that  dealers' 
holdings  are   50    percent   greater   this   yesr   than 
last,  while.the  number  of  bushels  in  farmers'  hands 
is  175  percent  greater  than  on  January  1,  1917. 
For  this  reason. these  journals  claim  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's appeal   to  the  consuming  public  to  be 
patriotic    and    use   lots    of    potatoes    should    also 
extend  to  the  farmer  and  urge  or  compel  him  to 
sell  his  potatoes. 

There  are  several  perfectly  good  reasons  why 
this  condition  exists,   if  it  does  exist  to  this  ex- 
t-ent.     In  the  first  place,  we  .have  very  good  rea- 
sons for  believing  .that  the  crop  was  very  much 
over-estimated.    Secondly,  the  slump  in  price  early 
in   the  season    reduced   it  -to   a   point   below   the 
actual  cost  of  production  in  many  instances,  and 
farmers   took   the  perfectly   le.Titimate  chance  of 
storing  them  for  higher  prices.     Thirdly,  not  only 
have  prices  failed  to  -recover  as  expected,  but  the 
abnormally  cold  weather  of   the  past   ten   weeks 
and  the  congested  traffic  conditions  .have  made  it 
impossible  to  ship  anything  so  perishable  as  po- 
tatoes safely.     Added  to  these  reasons  is  the  fact 
that  thousands  cf  .bv.shels-have  frozen  in  cellars, 
and  other  tens  of -thousands  ^re  still. in  the  ground 
under    the   snow.      It    must    also    be    remembered 
that  the  crop  of  1916  was  largely  a  failure. 

If  these  critics  will  Inform  themselves  by  get- 
ting the  facts  they  may  not  find  it  necessary  to 
•incite  prejudice  against  the  farmer  by  publishing 
insinuations -and  untrue  statement*. 

te     ^,     1^ 
The  fact  that  milk  prices  were  lowered 
Siirplus     for'February  because  of  a  comparatively 
Milk  small    surplus    supply    emphasizes     lb« 

need  of  definite  handling  cf  the  surplue 
problem.      It    demonstrates    that  jthe   adjustment 
of  price  to  the  supply  and  the  demand  is  a  deli- 
cate   matter.      Prices    must    be    maintained    at    a 
fertain    level    to    sustain    production.      Dairymen 
feel    that  ^the    required    level    has    scarcely    been 
reached,  and  certainly  not  exceeded.  Yet  the  small 
advance  In  the  January  price,  together  with  those 
of  .the  past  year,  was  enough  to  curtail  consump- 
tion to  a  point  where  with  the  moderate  produc- 
tion there  was  still  a  surplus.     That  surplus  com- 
pelled a  reduction  of  .price  to  the  farmers.     In  the 
development  of  a  marketing  plan  that  will  meet 
the  needs  cf  .the  farmers  in  ^the  future,  it  is  -abso- 
lutely necessary  that  some  provision  be  made  for 
taking  care  of  a  part  if  not  all  of  the  surplus  by 
the  farmers  themselves.     This  is  no  easy  matter, 
but  it  must  be  met.     Under  normal  conditions  an 
outlet    is   offered    in    the    manufacture    of    butter 
and  cheese  and  the  feeding  of  surplus  to  livestock. 
The  most  stable  of  these  is  the  butter  market.  For 
the  present,   however,  butter  and  cheese  making 
offer   little  possibility   of   relief,    as   bv.tter   prices 
will    not   justifv    diverting   milk    from    the   whole 
milk  and  condensary  demand.     With  ft  return  to 
normal  conditions  there  will  be  a  decline  in  con- 
densary   c^nrmiption.    but    butter    should     come 
back  to  l*s  r\\  position  in  the  dnlry  field.     It  la 
with  these  frctors-that  the  f-rr-ers  must  deal  in 
taking  care   of   the   surplus   that   will    always  be 
the  limiting  influence  in  their  milk  market 
'fci      >*.      ^ 

There  is  .probably  a  greater  pro- 
Where  Shall  I      Portion  of  the  farm  "^^nure  «- 
Apply  Manure?     malning  in  and  «b«"^ '^^^/f^"^ 
^^  ^  of  the  country  now  than  Is  usu- 

al at  this  time  of  year.     This  Is  due  to  the  un- 
usually cold  season,  the  d.'en  snows  and  the  short- 
age  of   labor.      The    ques»'rn    many    farmers    are 
-aking    themselves    Is.    whft    Fhall    be    done   with 
the  manure  In  order  to  get  be-t  resr.lts?     Shall  !t 
he  leffuntn  later  in  the  summer  In  order  to  get 
nt  other  work  earlv?     This  used  to  be  a  common 
practice  nn-l  the  r.tted  manure  was  then  applied 
to  wh-"t  ,--."T,^-  h"t  this  's  P  wasiefnl  p-nctioe. 
Bernit.p  f^'  the  *Ttrem^  .demands  of  the  time 
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and  scarcity  of  fertilizers  it  is  doubly  important 
to   put   every   pound   of   manure  to   work   at  tne 
earliest   possible  moment.      There  are   two  places 
where,   in  our  estimation.  It  will  do  best  service 
this  year  on  the  average  general  farm:  First,  as  a 
top  dressing  ior  wheat.     Wheat  a«  a  general  thing 
was  sown    late  last   fa'l    and   got  little  «tart   be- 
fore winter  set  in.     The  freezing  and  thawing  of 
spring   will   still    further   decrease    the   prospects 
of  a  good  yield.     If  manure  can  be  applied  soon, 
when  thfe  ground  is  frozen,  it  wiH  give  protection 
from   the  spring   freezing  and   at   the  same   time 
furnish   plant    food   by   which  the  young   plants 
will  be  able -to  make  a  quick,  rapid  start.     The 
other  place  where  manure  wi41  probably   return 
most  is  the  corn  crop.     For  this  It  should  be  ap- 
plied as  early  as  possible.  No  other  crop  makes  as 
profitable  use  of  coarse  manure  applied  shortly  be- 
fore  needing  as  corn,  but  if  It  can  have    he  effects 
of  spring  rains  in  leaching  Into  the  soil,  a  1  the 
bette-      Since,  by  all   Indications  zi  present,  the  | 

winter  wheat  crop  will  be  below  normal  evej 
effort  should  be  made  to  raise  the  greatest  pos- 
sible crop  of   its  best   substitute— corn. 

Two  matters  of  great  importance  In  the  ap- 
plication of  manure  are  the  amount  and  the 
method  of  application.  It  has  been  well  proved 
bv  careful  experiments  that  six  to  eight  tons  per 
acre  give  greater  returns  per  ton  tban  heavier 
replications,  provided  It  Is  applied  evenly.  For 
both  t.he:-e  purposes  a  manure  spreader  Is  neces- 
sarv  It  is  practically  impossible  to  apply  as  little 
as  six  or  eight  loads  evenly  over  an  acre  of  ground 
Not  onlv  is  a  manure  spreader  economical  of 
manure,"  but   it  is  econom'cal   of   time   and  labor 

as  well. 

fe      te      fe 
The  U,   S.   Food  Administration  has 
Tf^^A  announced    Its    plan    for    regulating 

Reen^ation     the    price    of   mill    feeds.      The    an- 
Eegu.ation     ^^^^^^^^   ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  regulations 

is  to  lower  .the  price  of  staple  feeds   and  at  the 
sameHime  disturb  the  flour  production  business  as 
little    as   possible.      Briefly   stated,    the    prices   of 
feeds  are  to  be  based  upon  the  established  price 
of  wheat.     Mil'.s  must  sell  bulk  bran  in   carload 
lots  at   a  price  not  to  exceed   38   P^rc^nt  of  the 
average  cost  of  an  equal  weight  of  wheat^     The 
Administration    announcement    presents    the    fol- 
lowing specific  case  to  illustrate  the  operation  oi 
the   regulation: 

If  the  price  of  wheat  at  Philadelphia  is  $2.27 
per  bushel,  a  ton  of  wheat  would  cost  the  Phila- 
delphia mill    $75.67.      Taking  38. percent   of   this 
would  give  $28.76  as  the  bulk  Price  per  ton  for 
car  lots  of  bran  at  the  mill  in  Philadelphia.  Other 
orades  of  millfeed  are  established  on  -a  fixed  dif- 
ierentlal,    taking   bran    as    the   basic    price.      lor 
shorts     or     standard     middlings,     the     maximum 
charge  may  be  $2  per  ton  over  the  price  of  bran 
Mixed  feeds  may  be  $4  per  ton  over  the  price  of 
l,r.n.      Flour  middlings   may   be   $9   per   ton   and 
Red  Dog  $15  per  ton  over  the  price  of  bran.  AMth 
the  price  of  wheat  to  the  mill  $75.76  per  ton  as 
cited   above,    the  maximum  prices   of   these   feeds 
per   ton   bulk,    f.o.b.    mills  in    carload   lots   would 
be    $30  76    for    shorts    and    standard    middlings, 
?;32  76  for  mixed  feeds,  $37.76  for  flour  middlings 
and   $43.76    for  Red  Dog.      On   quantities  of  less 
than    carload    lots,    an    addition    of    50    cents   per 
ton  is  permitted.      These  regulations   apply   only 
to    bulk    bran    and    the   other    feeds    put    out   by 
such  mills -as  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  mill- 
ing flour  and  feed  from  wheat  and  are  licensed  by 
the  U.  S.  Food  Administration.     Feed  buyers  are 
urged   to  use  their  influence   to   have  their  local 
millers  work  in  agreement  with  the  Administra- 

tlon. 

This     ruling    should     result     in     lower    feel 
prices,  but   to  be   of   early    value    to    the   eastern 
dairymen   there  should   be   equally  definite   regu- 
lation   of    sacking    and    handling    charges.      The 
regulations     announced    cover    direct     buying    of 
feeds  in  bulk  from  the  mills.     Comparatively  few 
dairymen,     particularly     in     the    East,    can    deal 
directly  with  the  mills.     Were  there  any   assur- 
ance that  the  regulations  would  be  enforced  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time.  It  would  offer  the 
greater    inducement    to    dairymen    to   '^evelop    co- 
operative  buying    organizations    and   buy    dirj^t 
It  should  be  worth  the  effort  even  for  the  present 
vear      Birt   to  be  most   effective,    the   announced 
regulation  should  be  supplemented  by  ^'"^"ar  re^ 
.lotions  of  the  agencies  handling  the  feeds  from 
the  in'lls  to  the  consumers. 
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HARRISBURG  NOTES 

Odd  Doings  on  the  Hill. — ^No  oae 

seems  to  recall  a  situation  as  peculiar 
as  that  existing  between  the  Gover- 
nor and  his  personally  selected  Com- 
mission of  Agriculture.  In  the  midst 
of  the  muss  and  with  thet  state 
emerging  from  a  terrible  winter  with 
upset  conditions,  the  governor  haa 
gone  to  Florida  for  a  vacation.  The 
State  Commission  of  Agriculture  was 
a  creatlon^of  the  Brumbaugh  admin- 
istration's first  year.  It  was  intended 
to  better  farming  conditions  and  in- 
crease the  food  production,  but  it  has 
had  nominal  authority  only  and,  al- 
tho  members  are  personal  friends  of 
the  governor,  they  have  had  many 
snubs.  Last  fall  it  refused  to  ap- 
prove E.  B.  Dorsett,  of  Tioga  County, 
as  chief  of  markets.  The  governor 
backed  Dorsett,  but  influential  men 
In  Ills  administration  opposed  him. 
Dorsett  remained  at  the  post  as  he 
had  not  been  rejected,  and  thru  the 
governor  a  hearing  was  accorded 
him.  After  an  all  day  pow  wow, 
Dorsett  was  confirmed  and  immed- 
iately resigned.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  governor  and  the  commis- 
sion are  strained.  Lewis  B.  Sexton, 
Bradford  County,  has  resigned.  It  Is 
saijd.  because  he  moved  out  of  the 
state.  Terms  of  other  commissioners 
expire  next  year.  What  Capitol  Hill 
looks  ifor  Is  a  new  move  by  Dorsett 
which  will  either  force  the  governor 
to  line  up  with  him  or  to  turn  him 
down.  Things  are  rapidly  getting  to 
a  pass  where  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture may  be  an  Issue  in  the  com- 
ing campaign  because  of  the  use  be- 
ing made  of  It  In  a  political  way. 
T^alken  all  together,  the  agricultural 
en'dib'f  the  state  administration  is  one 
of  the  most  Interesting  features  of 
the  present  political  situation  and  a 
real  organization  will  be  imperative 
If  it  is  to  be  of  expected  value  to  the 
farmers   of  the  state. 

Please  Buy  Tractors. — Just  aa  an 
illustration  of  the  way  things  go  on 
the  Hill  at  a  time  when  shortage  of 
farm  labor  and  means  to  help  •farm- 
ers maintain  the  foodstuff  produc- 
tion of  the  last  few  years  are  occupy- 
ing the  best  brains  of  Pennsylvania, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Agricultural 
Commission  last  week  agreed  "to  re- 

Quest       lue    OLate    i-tricusc   \.yUXiiiuiBoiuu 

to  please  buy  forty  tractors  to  rent 
to  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  at 
so  much  per  acre,  a  suggestion  which 
was  made  months  ago.  The  commis- 
sion was  not  considered  of  enough 
Importance  by  the  last  legislature  to 
give  It  funds  to  meet  extraordinary 
condltiona  arising  out  of  the  war 
and  it  did  not  wake  up  to  the  situa- 
tion this  month.  And  now  when  It 
makes  its  "request"  to  a  commieslon 
which  has  the  funds  it  finds  the  gov- 
ernor out  of  the  state  and  no  arrange- 
ments made  for  a  meeting.  And,  If  a 
meeting  Is  secured  and  the  money 
voted  for  the  purchase  of  the  trac- 
tors, there  is  no  telling  when  they 
can  be  delivered  as  farmers  and  com- 
munities and  clubs  and  other  or- 
ganizations have  been  buying  them 
up  right  and  left. 

A  Finish  Fight. — All  signs  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  contest  for  guber- 
natorial honors  will  go  beyond  the 
primaries  and  that  the  successful  Re- 
publican candidate  will  not  have  a 
united  party  back  of  him.  The  Pen- 
rose people,  controlling  the  fiscal  of- 
fices, will  make  a  battle  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  curb  the  activities  of  the 
state  administration.  Men  will  be 
dimissed  and  appointed  and  the  time- 
honored  methods  of  wreaking  veng- 
eance will  be  followed  with  many 
shrieks.  Perhaps  out  of  the  wreck 
that  will  follow  will  come  some  peo- 
ple with  the  opinion  that  service  to 
the  public  pays  In  the  end. 

The  Wheat  Sales. — Secretary  Pat- 
ton  has  announced  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  have  the  United 
State  Grain  Commission  buy  wheat 
in  car  load  lots  and  that  farmers  In 
whose  districts  millers  and  agents 
have  bought  all  they  are  allowed  to 
buy  should  send  word'  to  him  eo  that 
car  service  can  be  arranged. 

Nitrates  and  Priority. — Announce- 
ment will  be  made  from  the  attor- 
ney general's  office  during  the  com- 
ing week  of  the  plan  for  sale  of  ni- 
trates thru  the  government.  Some  de- 
tails of  the  license  have  to  be  worked 
out.  The  federal  authorities  have 
granted  the  request  of  the  secretaries 
of  agriculture  of  various  states  for 
preference  for  shipments  of  farming 
machinery,  tracto>s.  seed  com.  fer- 
tilizer materials  and  feeding  stuffs. 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


Quick  Plowing  and  Deep  Cultivation  Mean  Bigger 
Crops  for  Uncle  Sam  and  More  Profits  for  You 


Now — more  than  ever  before — you  must  woik 
quickly  and  well.    Farai  and  firing  line  mutt 
fight  together. 

America's  acres  must  yidd  more  than  ever  before. 
But  the  task  of  stimulating  production  is  hedged  about 
by  difficulty. 

Munition  plants  and  factories  have  steadily  drained 
labor  from  the  fields.    The  new  regulations  place 
unskilled  farm  hands  in  the 
first   draft   class.     Over  a      ^^1  I  I   T*  a 

Cleveland  Trocto 


million  horses  already  have 
been  shipped  abroad  aiul 
the  needs  of  our  own  army  are  yet  to  be  filled. 

iQU  fnust  Tc**l<!cs  fnuscif  with  fnschhid 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  will  plow  3V4  miles  an 
hour — 8  to  10  acres  a  day.  That  equals  the  worl^ 
of  three  good  3 -hone  teams  and  3  men. 

This  same  time-saving  8(>eed,  so  profitable  in  plow- 
ing, is  of  equal  advantage  in  harvesting,  mowing 
discing,  spreading  manure  and  other  hauling  worL 

The  Cleveland  not  only  conserves  time  and  labor 
but  it  does  better,  cheap>er  work. 

Traveling  on  its  own  tracks,  this  sturdy  little  ma- 
chine will  go  practically  anywhere — even  throu^ 
ditches  or  gumbo,  sand  and  gravel. 

It  will  not  pack  the  soil,  nor  mire,  slip  or  flounder. 


It  weighs  less  than  3200  pounds  and  has  600  square 
inches  of  continuous  traction  surface.  f 

Although  small  enough  for  work  in  orchards  and 
among  small  fruit  trees,  the  Cleveland  develops  full 
1 2  h.  p.  at  the  drawbar  for  hauling,. 

At  Ac  pulley  belt  it  gives  20  h.  p. — ^plenty  for 
stationary  work  such  as  shelling  com,  cutting  ensilage, 
filling  silos,  pumping,  and  many  other  uses  on  the  farm 

where  power  is  needed. 

RollinH.  White,  the  fa- 
mous motor  truck  engineer. 


designed  the  Cleveland 
Tractor.  He  uses  only  tfie  best  materials.  Gears  are 
tfie  same  quality  as  those  of  the  finest  trucks  and  are 
[protected  by  dirt  proof,  dust  proof  cases. 

Mr.  White  has  so  constructed  the  Cleveland  that  (/ 
steers  by  the  power  of  its  ertgine. 

It  will  turn  in  a  12-foot  circle.  And  can  be 
housed  in  less  space  than  it  takes  for  a  horse. 

Put  yourself  in  a  position  to  produce  the  record 
crops  called  for  by  Uncle  Sam — and  incidentally  to 
make  more  money  for  yourself. 

Write  to  us  today  for  complete  information  on  the 
Cleveland  Tractor  and  the  name  of  the  neatest 
Cleveland  dealer.  Don't  delay.  Write  now. 
Address  Dept.  AA 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


_For  op-to-dste  Implements  •!>(!_ prom^ 
^service,  make  Rawllngs  y<nr~'*ioofoe"o('" 
~  Bupply."    Ask  your  dealer. 

RAWLINGS  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

Ma.nuf4ctur8n  •   WhnUwIin   -  Ixportan 
Bait  i  more,  'Md.  
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C«ntraclars  to  IIm  CatecnniMl 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman -Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co, 

312  Markvt  Street,    Philadelphia 


PLAITS 


STRAWBERRY 

And  OthM-  Small  Fruit 

It  la  MMv  t^  make  $.100  to  S60O  per  aer*  on  oar 
mipertor  Michlitnn  srown  Plants.  They  urow  ■ueknd 
taat,  are  Ms  produoera.    Write  today  for  free    SkUloc 

•MDouif  mminr  00,10x1,  nnumn,  inch. 


DD  SEEDS 


•OODAS  CAN  BK  OROWN 
Priem  B«<ow  An  OtiMrs 

I  will  give. a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Bnyand  test.  Ketum 
If  not  O.  EL— money  refandad; 
i     Big  Catalos  FREE 

0<rer  TOO  tlhiatratlons  of  v«t» 
table*  aad  flower*.  Send  rotaa 
•ad  yonr  nelffhbon'  addreai 

ILNLSHWMWAV. 


Hamilton   Made 


(SPRAYING  HGSD 


*T%a  SUmJarJ  cf  Aa 
mm  amy  roar  treea  for  several  yeara  *t  mm 
•on.    ▲  tn&l  wlU  convince  you. 

19  i^  wnrarT  ^i"^)  >><'"<'  m  60  n. 
-(6  ID.  rCnrCVl    lenjttluicoupved.eply. 

1-2  In.  ITERlINGWORTHi^S^ 

n_'tengtlts.    Either    kind  stands  600  lb.  teat. 
Vor  any  power  or  hand  sprayer. 

$18.00  lor  100fee«. 

C«a«Rk  «to.  Eiprm  prtpiM.  (■■■dWt  iM|iint 

■AIIILT9II  RUBBEK  MPS.  COMPANY 


GRASSSEED 

FREE  SAMPLES 


_      _  rreflt*  Divided 

wUhmtaUmen.  OcotfafltolnwitigambawtemlM.l 

CrtSJQL  AMttdOVCf  CbA'  WBWJUIf.  BWMCCJwfM  MM 
otteGnMBB  and  neU  Seeda  at  nnonally  low  iMicea. 

All  sold  SDbiect  to  State  or  GoTer anient  ieat  tiTijler  an 
eliaolateaipaay  fcaaliMiai'satiii  We  ere  apeeialiata  ia 
graaa  and  Held  seeds.  Xoeated  ao  aa  to  aewe  roe  Biaa<v 
and  efve  qniek  aerrieew  Saod  today  '<«.,oor  biBProflt. 
•tawW  dioner-mvlne  Seed  Goide  which  espWaa  al^ 
free.     Bay  now  and  save  aoofwy     Write 

lliitiMlS*«IC«b.»«tW,  CMeaco. 
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Growing  Tomatoes — I 

(Continued  from  page  3.) 
loads  per  acre.  On  heavier  land  it  may  be  better 
to  compost  the  manure,  adding  40  or  50  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  per  ton.  Turn  the  pile  once  or 
twice  to  help  it  decompose  and  make  it  fine.  When 
the  field  is  plowed,  harrowed  and  marked  off  in 
check  rows  4  feet  each  way,  open  the  rows  with 
a  good  turning  plow  and  place  a  good  half  shovel- 
ful of  this  composted  manure  in  each  bill  and 
cover  5t  with  soil,  leaving  it  sharp  on  top  of  the 
hill.     Do  this  some  days  before  time  to  set  the 

plants. 

When  all  is  ready,  including  the  weather, 
prepare  the  wagon  by  putting  on  a  long  bottom, 
drive  to  the  beds.     The  plants  should  have  had 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

a  good  wetting,  partly  the  night  before  and 
the  balance  Just  prior  to  taking  them  out.  It  is 
poor  policy  to  wet  the  plants  too  far  ahead  of 
taking  ihem  out  because  they  take  up  the  water 
quickly  and  soon  become  tender.  Cut  between 
the  plants,  leaving  four  in  a  block,  load  on  the 
wagon,  soil  and  all.  Endeavor  to  keep  the  soil 
attached.  Set  from  wagon.  Set  plants  firm  but 
not  too  deep,  as  the  soil  is  yet  cold  except  near 
the  surface. 

As  soon  as  the  field  is  set,  start  the  cultivator 
to  loosen  up  the  soil  caused  by  tramping  of 
horses  and  men.  This  lets  in  the  warmth,  pre- 
vents evaporation  and  Induces  an  early  growth. 
Now,  there  should  be  more  fertility  applied  on 
most  soils.  However,  we  do  not  want  excessive 
vine  growth.  If  much  nitrogenous  fertilizer  ia 
used   we  may   get   toa  much.      Furthermore,   no 
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stimulating  fertilizer  should  be  used  until  some 
fruit  is  set.  When  a  fair  quantity  of  fruit  is  set, 
an  application  of  150  pounds  nitrate  soda  will 
often  increase  the  total  yield  by  25  percent.  On 
soils  deficient  in  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  300 
or  400  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  should  be  ap- 
plied also.  This  hastens  maturity  and  induces 
early  ripening. 

The  early  crop  needs  more  attention  and  more 
frequent  cultivation  than  do  any  of  the  later 
sorts.  The  plants  are  set  earlier,  while  the  soil 
and  atmosphere  are  still  cool,  bene?  must  be 
coaxed  to  grow.  Cultivation  should  be  as  often 
as  once  each  week,  or  until  the  vines  nearly  meet. 

In  my  second  article  I  will  deal  with  second- 
early  and  late  varieties — their  place  in  the  rou- 
tine, their  value  from  a  commercial  standpoint, 
and 'some  things  learned  about  their  culture. 


« « » ~ - -• " " "■" 

The  Farmer's  Garden 


IVhat,    When  and    Where   To   Plant 


Most  of  us  in  thinking  of  the  vege- 
table garden  have  recollections  of 
hours  of  back-breaking  toil  spent  pull- 
ing weeds  out  of  the  onions  or  the  let- 
tuce. Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  the  home  garden  is  often 
a  breeding  place  for  weeds  and  insects 
instead  of  being  the  most  profitable 
half-acre  on  the  farm. 

The  vegetable  garden  if  properly 
handled  will  yield  a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  fresh  vegetables  thruout  the 
whole  year.  It  will  provide  a  pleas- 
ant change  of  diet  that  will  save  on 
the  meat  bill  and  at  the  same  time  )pro- 
mote  the  general  health  of  the  family. 

Locate   Garden  Near  Kitchen 
The    garden    should    be    located 
as  close  to  the   house   as  convenient. 
Most  of  the  work  of  planting  or  cul- 

,.  !^     J 5^     r.nnr'n    tlrnoo  The 

tlValKJIl      IS     UOUC     i"     o»/".ll-      -•"»  — 

harvesting  is  usually  done  by  the 
•housewife,  who  does  not  have  time 
to  go  to  the  far  end  of  the  farm  after 


A  Windbreak  and  Southern  Exposure  Mean  Earlier  Crops 


highest  quality  and  should  be  selected 
90  as  to  cover  the  whole  season.  Usual- 
ly two  or  three  varieties  are  sufficient. 
Thus  with  cabbage,  Jersey  Wakefield. 
Succession  and  Danish  Ballhead  form 
a  succession  of  high-class  varieties  that 
cover  the  whole  season.  With  tomatoes 
an  early  and  a  late,  such  as  Bonny 
Best  and  Stone,  are  sufficient. 

When  to  Plant 
Most  of  the  hardy  vegetables  are 
planted  in  the  garden  during  April. 
These  include  the  root  crops,  lettu<;e, 
spinach,  cabbage,  caulifiower,  and 
early  celery.  They  make  most  of  their 
growth  during  the  cooler  season  of 
the  year.  The  tender  vegetables  such 
as  tomatoes,  muskmelons,  cucumbers, 
squash,  eggplant  and  pepper  should  not 
be  planted  until  the  latter  part  of  May 
or  in  June,  after  the  ground  warms  up. 

r*  . _, _1^»AI«.«.'^    ^P    m..4^1f-    *>^  ..  f  .1  «•{  n  n. 

OUCCeaslVtS  plctULiusa  \jl   (ia>K,n.  i»uLu>>^>e, 

crops   like   peas,   beans,   radishes,   let- 
tuce, sweet  corn,   and  turnips  should 


to  go  to  the  far  end  of  the  farm  after  ,.♦!.„   ,of«  «f   1:;    to   ^0   tons  ner    be   made  to   insure  a   continuous   supply   for  the 

.   ui  A  om,th^rn  exDosure  is  preferable  be-     manure   used   at   the   rate  of   lo    to    dU    tons   per    oe   i  ■ 

vegetables.    A  ^^^^^^^J"  ^^f  """^^^  \^^,^^      The    acre.     It  should  be  applied   in  spring   and   then    whole  season. 

Tl"     \  TiMinror  tr        sbouM  be  Avoided  as    turned  under.     High  grade  commercial  fertilizers 
shade  of  buildings  or  trees  should  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  p^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

much  as  possible.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  supplement  the  manure,  especially  in 

Rotation  Lessens  Disease  ^^^  ^^j^^^  ^j^jj^  titrate  of  soda  is  valuable  in 

The   size   of    the   garden    depends    upon    the  ^^^  ^^^^^  growth  of  most  vegetables  because   it 

amount   of   vegetables   wanted,   but   need   not   be  ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^  better  start, 
larger  than  half   an   acre.     A  two-year  rotation  .  .^     ,     ^,     ,    •     ,r«f  Tlo^ 

may  be  followed  by  taking  an  acre  and  a  quarter  Grow  Early  Plants  in  Hot  Bed 

of  ground  and  planting  the  small  fruits  and  peren-  rj.^^^  ^^^  ^g^  ,g  ^sed  to  start  plants  like  early 

nial  vegetables  such  as  rhubarb  and  asparagus  In  cabbage,  tomatoes,  eggplant,  pepper  and  head  let-    lar  wiapptsu  lu  p^i^ci.     o^uaau   »riii  uv^  ^,=0^  «>.  . 

the  center  and  alternating  vegetables  with  clover  ^^^^  which  do  not  have  time  to  mature  properly    temperature  of  40  degrees  and  a  fairly  dry  atmos- 

on  either  side.     In  this  way  the  ravages  of  dis-  j^  started  outdoors.     It  should  be  located  on  the    phere.     Sweet  corn,  string  beans,  peas,  pumpkins, 

eases   and   insects  are  lessened   and   at  the  same  ^^^^-^  gj^g   ^f   ^  building  where  It   will  get   the    tomatoes,     asparagus    and    beets    can    easily    be 

time  the  soil  Is  enriched  by  the  clover.  fyn   benefit   of   the   sun's   rays.      The   pit   should    canned.     If  sound  vegetables  are  used  and  both 

be  two  feet  deep.     The  frame  Is  made  of  one  and    jars  and  vegetables  thoroly  sterilized  with  heat. 

The   Garden  Plan  one-half  inch  boards  and  should  be  twelve  Inches    no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  making  them 

In  planning  our  garden,  we  should  keep  the  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^j^  ^^  tbe  south.    The    keep 


Store  Surplus  for  Winter  Use 

Most  of  our  vegetables  keep  best  when  stored 
in  an  unheated  cellar.  Carrots,  beets,  parsnips, 
salsify  and  rutabagas  should  be  covered  with 
moist  sand.  Celery,  caulifiower  and  endive  may 
be  planted  in  the  cellar  and  allowed  to  make 
some  growth.  Cabbage  may  be  stored  In  pits  or 
trenches  outdoors  or  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  cel- 
lar wrapped  in  paper.     Squash  will  do  best  at  a 


The  Winter  Cellar  Garden 


following  things  In  mind:   (1)  We  should  aim  to    ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^-^  ^f  the  bed  Is  six  feet 
have    a    constant   supply   of   the   vegetables    pre-  ^^^  ^^^    j^   ^^j^^    ^,.^jj    f^gg^    yiot^q   manure 

ferred  by  the  family.     (2)  Only  the  high  quality    ^,^^^^  ^^^  started  to  heat  evenly  all  over.     The  A  garden  may  be  had  in  the  cellar  in  winter 

vegetables  should  be  grown.      (3)  The  short  sea-    ^^^^^^^^.g  jg  packed  down  particularly  at  the  edges  with  very  little  trouble.      Rhubarb,  chicory   and 

son  crops  such  as  radishes,  lettuce,  spinach,  early    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  inches  of  a  rich  garden  loam  asparagus  are  often  forced  and  give  a  supply  of 

peas,  and  early  onions  may  be  followed  by  beans,    ^^^  ^^  ^^^      p^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  jn  about  three  green    vegetables   thru   the   cold    winter  months, 

tomatoes,    late    cabbage,    sweet   corn    or   turnips.    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^jjj  ^^  ready  for  the  seed,  which  is  The   culture   of   rhubarb    and    asparagus   Is    very 

(4)  Each  crop  should  have  sufficient  room  for  Its    ^^^^  j^  ^^^^  three  Inches  apart.     The  seed  should  similar.     The  roots  are  dug  In  November,  taking 

best  development.                                                               be  started  around  March  1.     Transplant  the  seed-  care  not  to  injure  them  any  more  than  is  neces- 

The  rows  should   all   be  spaced   far  enough    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  before  planting  in  tha  garden,  sary  They  are  then  allowed  to  freeze  solid  and  are 

t   to   permit   of   horse   cultivation.      Some  of  kept  frozen  until  wanted  for  planting.     They  are 

Plant  Seed  That  Grows  set  in  the  cellar  as  close  as  possible  and  covered 

The   seed    used   should    be   of    the   best    and  ^jtb  ^n  inch  or  so  of  soil.     They  are  then  kept 
should  be  bought  from  a  reliable  seed  firm.  Vege- 
table seed  sold  by  grocery  stores  is  often  of  very 
low  quality,  and  the  gardener  takes  great  chances 


apart   to   permit 

the  smaller  growing  vegetables  may  be  planted, 
but  if  they  are.  they  should  be  cultivated  with  a 
hand  cultivator. 

It  Is  best  to  plow  the  garden  early  in  spring. 
Frequent    and    thoro    disking   of    the   soil    before 


planting  will  aid  very  greatly  in  controlling  weeds    ^n  planting  It.     Some  of  our  vegetable  seeds,  such 


and  give  a  much  better  seed  bed  for  the  vege- 
tables. After  planting,  the  garden  stiould  be  cul- 
tivated often  enough  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and 
prevent  any  crust  from  forming  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil. 

Stable  Manure  Best  Fertilizer 
Nearly    all    the   vegetables    require    a    large 
amount  of  organic  matter  in  th<^  soil.     This  can 
best  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  ^rell  rotted  stable 


as  tomatoes,  beans,  squash,  cucumbers  and  musk- 
melons can  easily  be  grown  at  home.  Care  must 
be  taken,  however,  that  the  seed  is  selected  from 
the  very  best  plants,  and  that  the  varieties  do 
not  cross. 

TTse   Standard   Varieties 
The   varieties   of   vegetables   chosen    for   the 
home  garden  should  be  standard  varieties  rather 
than  freaks  or  novelties.     They  should  be  of  the 


fairly  moist.     No  light  Is  needed.     The  tempera- 
ture should  be  50  degrees  or  above. 

It  will  take  about  twenty-five  days  for  the 
first  rhubarb  to  appear.  Pickings  may  be  made 
once  a  week  for  six  to  ten  weeks. 

Chicory  roots  are  not  allowed  to  freeze.  They 
are  planted  the  same  as  rhubarb  but  are  covered 
with  eight  inches  of  pure  sand.  The  chicory 
heads  are  picked  when  they  reach  the  surface  of 
the  sand.  The  leaves  are  used  In  salad  and  are 
highly  prized.  Two  pickings  may  be  made.  Suc- 
cessive plantings  must  be  made  for  a  whole  win- 
ter's supply. — J.  R.  Hepler. 


February   1«,    tJH8 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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Quality   in   Nursery   Stock 

From  a   Nurseryman's  Standpoint- By  Samuel  Fraser.  New  York 


1.  In  buying  nursery  stock,  especially  fruit 
stocks,  the  first  question  to  ask  Is,  who  grew  it? 
So  much  must  be  accepted,  that  one  cannot  afford 
to  deal  with  any  one  who  does  not  merit  his  con- 
fidence. The  grower  must  be  reliable,  must  know 
his  business  and  if  he  lives  In  one's  Immediate  lo- 
cality so  much  the  better.  A  dealer  in  frees  may 
not  know  anything  about  their  ancestry.  It  is 
wiser  to  deal  with  the  grower. 

2.  How  old  Is  the  tree  we  are  offered?  A  rep- 
utable grower  will  give  the  age  as  1,  2,  3,  or  4 


Coast  or  in  New  York  may  show  differences,  es- 
pecially in  such  features  as  color  of  bark.  The 
nurseryman  of  intelligence  knows  the  appearance 
of  each  variety  when  grown  in  his  vicinity  and 
If  he  exercises  care  in  securing  propagating  wood 
he  knows  whether  the  blocks  are  true  to  label 

or  not. 

Many  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  cherries  and 
plums  are  so  distinct  that  they  are  easily  recog- 
nized, but  this  is  not  true  of  peaches.     A  nursery- 


bark  bright,  not  dull  in  appearance. 

7.  A  straight  upright  trunk  is  desirable;  It 
should  be  free  from  limbs  for  12  to  15  Inches  and 
should  carry  8  or  10  strong  and  well-distributed 
branches.  In  the  case  of  dwarf  or  special  pur- 
pose trees  these  requirements  would  be  modified. 

8.  The  root  system  Is  usually  given  insuffi- 
cient consideration.  It  should  be  strong,  contain 
3  to  8  good  roots  and  these  should  carry  some 
fibrous  roots.  The  root  system  varies  markedly 
with  the  variety.     A  weak  grower  like  Twenty 


1     o    9    r.*  A  man   who  has  frultlug  specimens  of  the  various  — 

utable  grower  will  give  the  age  ^«  !•  2.  3.  «'  *  ^^^  ^^^  ,^^  checks  Ounce  will  not  have  as  good  a  root  system  as  R 

years  old.  Trees  are  sometimes  cut  ^ack-a  3-year  ^J*\«  ^^^^^^^^         ^^  ^^  ^.^^j^g  ^  small  block  I.  Greening.     The  growing  of  the  trees  on  light 

old  IS  made  to  look  like  a  2-ye^r  old^  The  age  ^^J^^^^^^^^^l^^.^J ^^^  ,,,  ,^  good  sys-  loams   encourages  the   development  of  more   lib 

must  be  known  in  order  to  form  a  just  opimuu  ^^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^  when  growi 


as  to  whether  the  trees  have 
been  well  grown  or  not. 

3.  The  size  of  the  trees. 
Size  la  designated  by  the  cali- 
per or  thickness  of  the  trunk 
2  Inches  above  the  bud  and 
the    height,     which     is     the 
length  from  the  point  of  union 
of  the  stock  and  bud  to  the  tip 
of  the  branches.    Size  and  age 
must   be  considered   together 
and  with  regard  to  the  place 
where  the  tree  was  grown.  A 
one-year-old  apple  tree  6  feet 
tall  grown  in  Alabama  may  be 
of  no  more  value  than  a  H- 
foot  yearling  of  the  same  vari- 
ety grown  in  New  York.  Both 
are  the   largest   trees   out  of 
the  block,  but  a  4i-foot  tree 
from  Alabama  is  not  as  large 
nor    as    vigorous    as    the    41- 
foot  tree  from  New  York,  both 
being    of    the    same    variety. 
4.  The   variety.      In    ap- 
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Sugar  Camp  on  Farm  of  D.  H.Watta,  Clearfield  Coirnty,  Pa. 


rous  roots  than  when  gfrown 
on  clay  or  clay  loam  soils.  At 
present  we  are  neglecting  the 
roots  of  our  trees.  Some  day 
we  shall  standardize  them  as 
we  have  standardized  oar 
trunks  and  tops. 

The  Mazzard  Cherry  root 
ia  the  only  one  to  use  for  the 
sweet  cherry.     It  is  the  best 
for    the    East    for    the    sour 
cherry,   but  Mahaleb   is  gen- 
erly  used.     Myrobolan  Is  gen- 
erally used  for  plums,  but  it 
suckers  badly  with  some  vari- 
eties.    The  French  Pear  seed- 
lings used  for  our  pears  are 
quite    likely    to    succumb    to 
pear  blight  on  their  roots,  so 
that  a  Chinese  seedling  may 
be   found  to  be  better.      The 
French  Crab  seedlings  we  now 
use  are  nothing  but  seedlings 
grown  from  seed  secured  from 
cider    mills    in    France;    the 


.     X  ,j  u  *        »-  i,i»  «„*oa,-.r  noTi  niwavq  secure  a  premium  apples  being  ordinary  cull  apples  of  no  fixed  vari- 

p,e»  ana  pears  mo^  of  the  varieties  ..■.be  to  a  b7  '2r\T^:^^7JJ:^     -^T^^  l,.ci.Uy  "y.     The  Doucin  Apple  stoc.  „  a  semi-d„ar,- 

tbe  characters  of  the  tree.    R.    •  ^^^ °'"^„"  ^.„-  ,^„,  ,„  j^^  wholesale  trade.     Retail  nurserymen  growing  apple  tree  and  the  young  plants  are  prop- 

from  Baldwin.     Some  are  so  distinct  that  nothing  "o*  '»  ""^^                        ^     „,  ^^  wholesalers  agated    by    layering.      The   same   Is   true  of   th. 

.„t  criminal  negligence  or  jgn„ran_ce  wouU  per-  •^^^'^^H^^l^^ :^,^  I,,   ,,„    .„,   .ecept  Paradise  stoc,c_wh,ch  is  a  low-growlng  hush  about 

mit   tnem  to   oe  »u^=....u.u-          ,Zl  fhp  varletv  stock  as  a  gift  from  others.     Wholesale  prices  ol  ^"  leet  tan.     1  ue  two  latter  awari  tne  apple.  Tne 

n^ixed.     It  is  important  to  <;°/«J^^^^^^^«g^j;j'"^'  Lreame  variety  of  fruit  trees,  and  of  the  same  Quince  is  used  to  dwarf  the  pear,   altho  in  any 

with  the  size.     A  two-year  old  budded  S^ark    "^  ^                frequently  vary  100  percent  and  some-  batch  of  seedling  pears  there  are  a  large  number 

I.  Greening  or  Paragon  may  ^^  f  \/;"^\7'  ^^"^^  ^,^^^  300  percent.  Confidence  and  reputation  are  of     small-growing    seedlings    which     will    make 

a  Williams   Red   apple   tree   equally   well  grown  times           p                                                           ^^^   ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

niay    be   but    4i    feet    tall,      ^ome   vaHet  e       i,^^  cos       nrney    to    secure'  the    one    and    maintain             9.  The  shipment  of  the  stock.     Stock  which 

Gravenstein  or  Twenty  Ounce   will   maKe  large  ^^^^      Naturally  there  Is  wide  variation  in  is  freshly  dug  is  more  highly  esteemed  than  that 

trees  when  grown  on  sandy  loam  than  when  gro  •                                              ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  .^  stored,  but  it  Is  Impossible  to  get  help 


rcUyloarR  I.  GreenTng  and  Mcintosh  may  do    the  retail  price  of  trees 
better  on  a  heavier  loam,  hence  the  soil  the  tree    —  — t^«  ^ 

is  grown  on  Is  a  factor. 

5  Trueness  to  name.  Does  the  tree  show  the 
characters  we  may  expect  to  find  In  the  variety? 
Trees  of  the  same  variety  grown  on  the  Pacific 


When  there  Is  such  a 
i^de  difference  in  the  wholesale  price  the  fruit 
grower  usually  gets  what  he  pays  for.  He  can 
not  get  something  for  nothing. 

6.  Freedom  from  disease.     The  trees  should 
be  clean,  well-grown  and  free  from  disease;   the 


which  Is  stored,  but  it  Is  Impossible  to  get  help 
to  handle  all  of  it  in  this  way.  Stock  which  Is 
boxed  is  usually  shipped  In  bundles  of  10  in 
paper  lined  cases,  with  moss,  shingle  tow  or 
waste  excelsior  as  a  packing  around  the  roots  to 
keep  them  moist.     It  Is  better  if  it  can  be  received 
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Spraying   Program   for  the   Commercial   Grower 


Crop 


Apple,  Peach, 
Plum.   Grape, 
Cane   Fruits, 
and  all  Shrulis. 


Apple 
Pear 


Peach 

Plum 

Cherry 


Pests 


S«n    .Tose    Soale 
\lihis   eglts 
Ptach-Leaf  Curl 


rodlinjr  Moth.  Cur- 
rulio.  Lpafsiwt 
diseases.  Scab. 

Blaric   Rot 

If  .Xphis  are  ires- 
ent 

Bitter  Rot 

Woolly       Aphis      on 

roots 
Roundhead   Rorer 


Spraj  or  control  meastires 


:oncentrated   lime   sulphur,    19 
■I 


Currants 
Gooselerty 


«rafe 


Asjiaragus 


■>   ;i ! : ' 


Ourculio 

Brown   Rot,    Scab 


Peach-tree   Borer 


(.mie-sulfur  1-40  plus  1  lb.  ar- 
senate of  lead  powder  (use 
double  quantity  arsenato 
lead   paste   in   each  case* 

Vdd  40  percent  nicotine  sulfate 
at  rate  of  \^  pt.  to  .>0  gals. 
of   spray 

Susceptible   varieties   should    l>e 

S  jiprc-nt  Pine-tar  creosote 
emulsion 

Remove    with    wire    and    knife 


?elf-boiled  lime-snlfur,  8-8-.'50. 
phis  1  '4  lbs.  arsenate  of 
lead   powder 

Remove  In  Way  and  P^nfem- 
kef:  mound  up  earth  at  first 
wormnn 


When  Apple  and 
Peach  buds  are 
swelling 


Within  1         week 

after    petal.s    have 
fallen 

.\dd    to    above    spray 


sprayed    with     horde 
June 


May-.Tnne 


.Tust    after    the    pet 
als  fall 


10   days   later 


eaux.    4-4.50.    ev 
September 

October 


July    115 


ery  two  weeks  a 


1    T*.    awieii»te   of    lea*    powder 
in    ."irt   eals.   water 

LWetr  •*  MlftM-.  1  «s.  10  S  Ka1« 
water 

HAM  Bucs  ll  ^i  •♦*)»»  ••»s«f»t>  •♦  ifoA  p«W^ 

Plea   Beetle  '  der  plus   1   qt    of  molan^r^  Jh 


ll    in     «» 


Black  Rot 
Howny  MVMfw 


Beetles 


.iO    irals.    water 
Bordeauw,   5-5-3Q 


*[»r»y     wken    worma 

Whem     1»«Tes      writ 

. ,      appear 


W)«9    JN^les     first 
appeifr  on  buds 


4      weeks      later, 
earlier  for 

cherry 


lUpeat     at    2-we 


Repeat  every  4 
weeks  until  3 
weeka  before 
rii>enine;  omit 
arsenate  of 

lead    powder 


ek   intsrTali 


Aug.    1-13 


fter  .Tnly  1 


.lust      H«for« 


hloii- 


Arsenate  of  lead  powder  1  *4 
lbs.  to  ."•0  »al8.  water  plus 
2  lbs.  soap 


Allow  «h«ofl  to 
prow  Tip  every 
100  feet;  keep 
these  coated  with 
spray ;  cut  all 
others  closely 


.Htirt     »Her     frwit 

hns    set 


Wh^n  irrtti*ni  ar^ 
»he       niife       of 


Remarks 


Delay  Spraying  as  late 
as  possible  on  Apple 
to  control   Aphis 


After     riitt?«e    l<^*<«r      «!«af      H» 
trol   larvae 


tilt#   l-'d    as   ftftM 


3   wi»*ks   later 


oz.    to       I 
inat  ke-        <. 


U«e    heU«»>«r«    1    „_.    ,„ 
i  K»ls.  wfttOT  Just  fce-       , 
i^rm    picking     if    »ec        •: 


T»     wet     BeanaitY    stTsy       s 
every  10  day* 


■Hi      a«re««ary      to 


I)     [■■> 


k' 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Orer  100,000  Bushels  in  Stock 

D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Clover  and 
Grass  Seads.  Tbe  highest  grade 
obtainable. 

Seed  Oat*.  Heavyweight  and 
Twentieth  Century,  heavy,  bright, 
thoroughly  recleaned,  enormously 
productive.  , 

Seed  Corn.    Best  three  Flint  varieties 
-    and  Best  Six  Dents  for  crop  or  the  Silo, 
r    Average  germination  all  stock  tested  so 
far  above  90%,  several  lots  98%. 
-     Seed  Potatoes.     Best  fifteen  varieties,  early 
and  late  in  any  quantity  from  barrels  to  carloads. 
Also  full  stocks  of  Spring  Wheat,  Barley,  Field 
and  Soy  Beans,  Canada  Field  Peas,  Buckwheat, 
Millet,  Vetch,  Rape,  etc. 

DibbU's  Farm  Seed  Catalof.     Highest  cUs^ 
,,-^      most  complete  F.rm   SeeJ  Book  published 
.'^\  .  snd  speciil  Price  List  FREE. 
^^  T-    'Uaymy.    'ii  '^  ->    &%i    Addres^-EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Sesdffow* 
F-H;r      v('^^^^lh:At^*Y<''°iAm  H«e«ef.  Fan..  N.  T..  B«i   D 

r  vi  */      ^^ST  ym^Jh^^  '^  Z\  Pric,  Tight,  a,  w  .,11 

9fJ*Vf-Y  ■MiL-ilimKiT^  M^J  "  jr^om  Oar  Forma  to  Ymura  ' 


TmTT 


SEED  FARMS 


FariaSGedl 


v\' 


and  planted  while  absolutely  dor 
mant,  but  if  it  is  late  in  the  spring, 
it  shows  the  stock  lacks  vigor  if  it 
has  not  started  to  grow  when  it  might 
be  expected  to  do  so. 

Nursery  stock  which  is  vigorous 
and  full  of  sap  needs  little  cutting 
back  of  the  branches  after  planting, 
merely  thinning  out  of  the  limbs  to 
secure  shape.  That  which  is  dried 
out  may  need  to  be  soaked  root  and 
branch  for  24  hours  and  then  the 
branches  cut  back  to  live  and  vigor- 
ous buds,  as  is  frequently  advised  and 
practiced. 

10.  Buy  the  best.  None  are  too 
good.  Buy  of  a  reputable  Arm.  Pay 
a  fair  price,  which  will  maintain  the 
clean  and  reputable  firms  in  business. 


Looking  Ahead  for  Crops  That     I 
Will  Pav  a  Profit  ! 


Will  Pay  a  Profit 

Grain  and  root-crops  are  ''once-ers";   you   plant  in 

Sring.  and  if  the  weather  is  good  you  get  a  crop  in 
e  fall.  Then  you  do  the  same  thing  next  year — all 
the  time  you  are  hoping  to  make  a  littJe  money  with 
one  crop. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  Getting  Ahead 


I 


He  makes  the  land  produce  two  cro 
—one  between  the  trees  and  one  on  the 
trees  Vegetables  and  small  fruits  grown 
between  the  trees  are  a  benefit,  for  thecul* 
tivation  helps  the  permanent  trees.    • 

Send  for  our  special  list  of  apples,  peaches, 
cherries,  small  fruits,  for  home-garden  and  or- 
chard. Start  fruit-growing  this  year  and  pro- 
vide  for  the  futurr  of  your  farm. 
HOOPES.  BRO.  &  THOMAS  CO. 
41  Maple  Ave.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


KEEPING  TIP  FERTILITY  ON  THE 
CANNERY  FARM 


FIELD  SEEDS  " 

iS«  «T«  Ton  money  on  your  S^od  Bill.  Write  for  qnr_ Special 


The  canner  who  aspires  to  be  a 
farmer  and  grow  at  least  part  of  his 
pack,  or  the  farmer  who  asifires  to 
be  a  canner,  finds  very  soon  that  in 
order  to  be  successful  he  must  de- 
vote most  of  his  land  to  growing  the 
particular  crot>  which  h^  wishes  to 
preserve.  Sooner  or  later  this  leads 
to  single  crop  farming — growing  the 
same  crap  on  the  same  land  year 
after  year. 

This   is  ordinarily  not   good   farm 
practice.     It  is  likely  to  take  out  or- 


February    16,    1918. 

crimson  clover  to  plow  under.     Some 
little  manure  is  available  from  steers 
fed   on   corn   silage  and  stover,   but 
only  enough  to  cover  the  land  thinly 
once   in   seven   or  eight  years.     One 
thousand  pounds  of  high  grade  com- 
plete   fertilizer   is    used    every    year. 
Five     hundred     pounds     is     applied 
broadcast  and  the  other  500  is  sown 
in  the  drills.     The  first  application 
under   normal   conditions   runs   high 
in    phosphoric    acid    w|h    moderate 
amounts  of  ammonia  anil  potash.  This 
application  usually  consists  of  what 
Is  known  as  a  "half  and  half" — that 
is,    containing    about    one-half    bone 
and  the  remainder  a  standard  com- 
plete fertilizer.     The  second  applica- 
tion contains  less  phosphoric  acid  and 
more  potash  and  generally  analyzes 
about  2  percent  ammonia,  8  percent 
phosphoric  acid,  and  10  percent  pot- 
ash. 

Each    year   one-half    the    acreage, 
the   early   planted,   is  sown   to   crim- 
son clover,  which  is  plowed  under  the 
next  year  to  be  planted  to  the  late 
crop.     Under  this  treatment  the  soil 
has  imiproved  from  year  to  year,  and 
the    tonnage    has    increased.      Little 
manure,    and    that    little    produced) 
where  no  other  roughage  than  corn 
is  used,   has  not  tended   to   increase 
the  weeds  as   is  the  case  ordinarily 
on   continually  cultivated   land.      As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  weeds  have  been 


February    16,    1918. 


WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


Jfe  .a"  yon  -oney  on  yonr  8.od  Bm    Writ«  for  on,^^^^^^^ 

»nd  eet  our  reduced  ?"<:•«  on,l*f'j,«^»iVJicedETern^  «<!"»'  »«  Sam- 

inbject  to  t;»';fro'n>;"iJf?i-  *M™  *°Veteh     Sudan   tTr.«»?FolMo«.   Artichokeg  and  aU 

I  pies  anu  gpei  lai  ■"»»  i^"^-  "••  ~.^««»^ —•--.---"  -j."^  «,  •     -o.   *»•.  Clarlnd^   lowa. 
thoBe  vfho  Mk  for  it.  Wnte  now.  A.  A.  Berry  Seed  ca.,   no*  a  aw,  *"«^'  "^ 


Once 
Grocan 
Alcaays 
Grocun 

Send  us  10c  for  a  packet  of  Maule's 
Success  Tomato  seed  which  will  grow 
a  quantity  of  the  heaviest  and  meatiest 
variety  of  tomatoes.  Every  lot  of 
Maule's  seeds  is  tested  for  strength  and 
growing  power  before  the  seeds  are 
sent  to  you. 

THE  MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

176  page*  Ml  ofvalaahle  plant-  CDCC 
ag  md  gardening  informalion  A  **■•'• 

Write  for  it  today. 

No  matter  what  you  want  to  ralsein 
your  garden,  you  will  find  complete  in- 
formation about  it  in  this  catalog. 
F(M  case  money  and  get  fresh  teeda 
lohen  yoa  bay  from 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

1  Arch  StrMt  PhUiu.  Pa. 


I  2I176 . 


•The  *Acmc»  Way 
to  Crops  That  Pay" 

is  the  title  of  our  free  book  that  points 
the  way  to  increased  yields.  Shows 
how  to  secure  deep,  firm,  moist  seed 
beds  without  waste  of  time  or  labor. 
Fully  describes  the  "Acme"  Tillage 
Line  and  explains  "ViThy  the  Coul- 
ters Do  the  Work"  in  field,  orchard 
and  garden  better  than  it  can  be  done  In 
any  other  way  Gives  the  findings  ot 
State  Experiment  Stations  in  every  part 
of  the  Country.  * 

This  booKvirin  help  you  to  jfrow  bigger 
crops.    Send  a  postal  today. 

DUANE  H.  NASH  Inc. 

137  Dm  St,  MlUtngton.  N.  J. 


Wild  Honeysuckle — ^Nature's  Sweetest  Flower 


MNAdE 

GARDEN  TOOLSj 

Answer  the  "war  Rardener'B"  b'K 
qucation:  How  can  I  produce  the 
ino»t  food  in  spare  momcntaT  How 
meet  increased  costs  and  wartaxesl 

TRDN  ACF  Wheel 'Ploui 
IKUI\  /lUXi  and  Cultivator 


IS-C 


\  BattnanH'f  f  Co.,Boi  768  Crcnloch.ll.J. 


Easy  to  ponh.fast.thor- 
oaeh,  low  incost.  Opens 
and  covers  furrow  for 
need  and  fertilizer  Cul- 
tivates wide  or  nsrrow 
rows.  Turns  soil  and  cov- 
ers scmtch  foo<lB  in  poul- 
try ynrds  30  other  Iron 
A(rc<'ombinntionB  Send 
for  free  booklet  todny, 
and  leam  how  to  Rnrdon 
the  modem,  easy   way 


Spray  with  an 

"EVER -READY,  JR." 

'Power  Sprayer) 

l^adlnx  fruit  untxen    have  sworn    by  It   for     y^*™; 

ton"   2   cylinder  high    pressure    spray    pump,    aiid  a 
mlKhly  Rood  engine  for  other  work.  j       ,„ 

Write  to-day  lor  descriptive  booHIct    and  prices. 

Van  Nouhuys  Machine  Work*,     Albany.  N.  Y 


CLOVER  SEED 

]XS^'  '^r^tolog^SdUmples  free  II  you  men- 
tloD  this  pnpor.  _.^..#, 

CLICKS    SEED    FARMS 

Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 


GARDEN  SEEDS 

^^^^^^^^^^^^i^i^H^^HMi^^HB    ket  us  send  you  our  rataloti  of  seeds— It's  dif- 

In  rniinf  rv.  "  -  ^^-^^a^^^M^^^^— ^^^b^^i^i^ 


ganic  matter  and  plant  food  30  rapid- 
ly that  the  soil  soon  becomes  useless. 
Market  gardeners  near  the  city  can 
practice  continuous  cropping  by  mak- 
ing use  of  large  quantities  of  manure, 
which  they  get  from  city  stables. 
But  canners  are  not  near  the  city. 
They  can't  get  manure. 

The  sweet  corn  canners  of  Har- 
ford County,  Maryland,  have  had  tfiis 
problem  to  confront  for  years.  A 
certain  small  section  of  the  county 
produces  a  superior  grade  of  sweet 
corn  and  as  a  result  is  dotted  with 
canneries.  Every  available  acre  must 
be  devoted  to  growing  sweet  corn  if 
the  canneries  are  to  be  kept  busy. 

F.  O.  Mitchell  and  Brothers,  whose 
farm  and  cannery  are  located  in  Har- 
ford County,  are  a  fairly  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  section.  They  own  600 
'acres  of  land  and  grow  about  500 
I  acres  of  sweet  corn  each  year.  This 
means  an  almost  continual  euccession 
of  sweet  corn.  Fields  near  the  can- 
nery never  grow  anything  but  sweet 

corn. 

Growing  sweet  corn  year  after  year 
would  soon  mean  decreased  yields 
unless  special  treatment  was  accord- 
ed the  soil.  Special  treatment  in 
this  case  takes  the  form  of  plenty  of 
high  grade  commercial  fertilizer  and 


lessened.  This,  too,  is  a  big  factor 
where  500  acres  of  a  cultivated  crop 
are  to  be  handled. 

By  using  large  quantities  of  high 
grade  fertilizer  the  soil   is  in  excel- 
lent   shape    to    receive    the   crimson 
clover  used.    About  75  bushels  of  seed 
are  used  each  year,  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
says    he   has   never   failed    to    get    a 
stand.     He  also  added  with  enthusi- 
asm that  a  number  of  years  ago,  when 
he  started  his  present  plan  for  grow- 
ing   sugar    corn     continuously,     his 
neighbors  laughed   at   him   and    told 
him  the  first  dry  season  would  burn 
him  up.     He  said  his  plan  had  so  re- 
stored   the    organic    matter    that    it 
had  had  the  opposite  effect  and  cited 
one  year  recently,  when  he  had  har- 
vested a  crop  which  had  had  no  rain 
from  the  time  it  was  planted  until  it 
was  pulled,  and  was  a  success.     He 
also  added  that  he  was  the  only  one 
who  did  have  a  good  crop  that  year. 
A   field   across   the   road   from    his 
cannery,    which    was    in   sugar   corn 
for    the    thirteenth    successive    year, 
was    in    fine    shape    and    a    perfect 
stand.      He    has    several    other    fields 
which    have   had    nothing   but    sweet 
corn   for  from  six  to  ten  years   and 
all  look  fine. 

(Continued  on  page  27.) 
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WHICH  PAYS  BEST? 


f 


Better  Apples-More  Money! 


Fifteen  more  per- 
fect apples  on  the 
tree  will  pay  for 
the  Pyrox. 


Worms  and  caterpil- 
lars  — bad  as  they 
are— are  not  the  cause 
of  all  poor  fruit. 

Apple  scab,  blotch, 
sooty  fungus,  bitter 
rot  and  cedar  rust,  attack  the  fruit  and  cause 
damage  running  into  millions  of  dollars  every 
year.  You  spray  to  kill  the  worms.  How 
about  the  diseases? 


You  can  protect  fruit  from  worms  and 
disease  by  spraying  with  Pyrox.  One  prepa- 
ration does  both. 

It  does  more.  Pyrox  by  invigorating  the 
foliage,  causes  the  fruit  to  hang  on  longer, 
so  that  it  takes  on  size,  finish  and  quality— 
what  the  market  wants  and  will  pay  for.  If 
you  want  the  best  price  you  must  grow  the 
kind  of  fruit  the  market  demands. 


TRADE   MARK   REGISTERED 


"Fills  the  Barrel  with  the  Apples  that  Used  to  Go  on  Top" 


Thirty-nine  prizes  on  thirty-nine  entries  is  a  record  made  by 
Pyrox-sprayed  fruit  at  the  Trenton  Fair  1916.  At  the  1917 
Fair  33  out  of  34  entries  by  the  same  exhibitor  took  prizes. 
"From  50  cents  worth  of  Pyrox  we  got  $22.50  worth  of  fruit 
where  we  got  only  $2.90  before  using  it,"  writes  a  Jcmisylvania 
grower.  "From  one  orchard  I  used  to  sell  about  $1500  worth 
a  year  The  year  I  began  to  use  Pyrox  my  sales  went  up  to 
$5400.  Can  I  afford  NOT  to  use  it?"  said  a  fruit  grower  at  a 
N.  Y.  State  fruit  growers'  meeting. 

"My  apples  are  the  finest  and  smoothest  I  ever  had  and  the  trees 
are  the  fullest,"  writes  a  Vermont  customer,  and  many  others 
whose  letters  we  print  in  our  book  testify  that  Pyrox  improves 
the  quality  of  the  fruit,  protects  it  against  injury  from  insects  and 
disease,  invigorates  the  foliage  and  improves  the  health  ot  the 
trees. 

Pyrox  is  a  smooth,  creamy  paste,  all  ready  to  measure  out  and 
mix  with  water.  This  saves  labor  in  the  busiest  season  when 
labor  is  hard  to  get.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  the  Editor  of  1  he 
Fruit  Belt"  who  is  personally   in  charge  of  over  40U   acres  ot 


orchard,  says;  "I  have  made  many  thousands  of  barrels  of  spray 

mixtures  on  the  farm,  and  I  can  say  to  you  I  have  mixed  my  last 

barrel.     I  now  use  Pyrox." 

Pyrox  sticks.     It  goes  through  the  finest  nozzles  and  sprays  fine 

as  a  fog.     It  covers  every  part  of  the  leaf. 

Pyrox  is  as  good  for  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  other  truck  crops 

and  fruits  as  it  is  for  apples.     It  protects  crops. 

Most  good  agricultural  supply  dealers  sell  Pyrox.     Last  year  the 

demand  for  Pyrox  exhausted  the  dealers'  supply.      Why  not  see 

your  dealer  at  once  about  your  supply?     If  he  does  not  handle 

Pyrox,  be  sure  to  fill  in  his  name  when  mailing  the  coupon  below. 

Send  for  the  new  Pyrox  Crop  Book.  You  will  be  interested  in 
the  spraying  methods  used  by  practical  growers  in  getting  profit- 
able crops.  If  potatoes  are  your  specialty,  you  will  want  to  read 
tlie  experience  of  representative  farmers  who  use  Pyrox  and  make 
potatoes  pay.  This  book  contains  spraying  hints  on  many  fruits 
and  vegetables.  If  you  v/ill  mail  the  coupon,  wc  will  send  the 
book  free. 


BOWKER 


INSECTICIDE  COMPANY 

BOSTON  AND  BALTIMORE 
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APPLES  HANG  TO  TREE 

Mr.  Albert  Cooper,  West  Virginia,  wrHes:  —  "  Where 
I  didn't  use  Pyrox  I  have  scarcely  an  apple  hanging  on 
up  to  this  time,  but  the  Ines  that  xeere  sprayed  are  full 
of  as  nice  apples  as  I  have  seen  this  season.  " 

BETTER  COLOR 

Mr.  A.  W.  Davis,  Missouri,  says:—  "  The  apples  and 
leaves  hang  on  much  longer  where  Pyrox  is  used.  It 
gives  the  fruit  a  fine  color.  I  would  not  bother  with  the 
home-made  spray  again  if  the  ingredients  were  given  me 


HARD  TO  FIND  A  WORM 

Mr.  Alva  E.  Moore.  Marlinton.  W.  Va..  »»•«"•;— "^ 
sprayed  my  apples  with  Pyrox  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  wormy  apple  in  the  entire^  orchard.  Pyrox  is 
cleaner  to  apply  than  most  sprays." 

SAVES  LABOR 

Mr.  B.  L.  A  born.  Maine,  writes:— Pyrox  is  very  easy 
to  prepare,  worts  well  in  the  sprayer,  kills  the  bugs  and 
keeps  the  vines  green  until  frost  —  that  means  profit ^o 
our  Maine  potato  growers  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


BEAT  THE  WORMS!     MAIL  THE  COUPON! 


Please  send  me  the  Pyrox  Crop  Book.  28'D'J5 

My  Name 

My  P.   0 

My  County  My   A^re. 

/  prefer  to  order  through  my  dealer.      His  name  is 


His  address  is . 
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DePUt'sSCCDS 

"       -ORSTAIDTO 
^GOOO  CROPS 

And  Prices  Reasonable. 

OVER  400% 

Increase  in  sales  in  two  years, 
is   proof   that   our    VALUES 
ARE  APPRECIATED. 
A  postcard  will  bringourl918 
SEED  BOOK 

Don't  buy  SEED  CORN. 
OATS,  BARLEY,  BEANft  or 
PEAS,  CLO\^R.  GRASb  or 
other  FARM  and  GARDEN 
SEEDS,'till  you  have  seen  it. 

THE  C.  E.  DePUY  CO. 
Pontiac,  Mich. 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 

Meeting  of  New  York  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Association 


irebniury  i«,  l»i» 


sor  G.  W.  Cavanaugh,  chemist  at  Cor- 
nell University.  Many  samples  of 
soil  taken  from  New  York  state  or- 
chards, analyzed  last  year  at  Cornell, 
showed  a  potash  content  ranging  from 
32,800  to  45,400  pounds  in  the  first 
eight  inches  of  soil  to  the  acre.  The 
wuh  u,  «txtv  third  annual  meet-  operations  and  for  harvesting  the  average  of  phosphoric  acid  ranged 
With  its  s^^^y-^^7,^/"?",  .  "  j,^.  Jop  la  spite  of  these  obstacles,  from  2,000  to  4.000  pounds  per  acre, 
T  t':  Jan  sTsi  and  Fe"  fst,  IL  is  a  general  tone  of  optimism,  showing  that  there  is  from  eight  to 
Chester.  J^^'  ,2^-^^''.  ^^rticu  turai  Last  year  Erie  County  growers  re-  ten  times  as  much  potash  as  phos- 
the  western  New  ^^^l^^^^T^^^  ^^U  ,n  the  Buffalo  market  from  12  phoric  acid  in  these  orchard  soils.  He 
society  closed  ^^«  ^^^^  "^  "f  ^  J^J^  ^  ^g  eents  a  quart  for  strawberries,  believes  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
time-honored   name       It  ^a«   n^erged    to  ^  ^        ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^    ^^  ^^^^^^^  ,„  ,^^  ^^,,  ^,n  make 

its   interests  with   those   of   the   Ne^v     ^J^^^^^^^^        Columbian    rasp-  available    sufficient     potash    for    the 

berries  were  marketed   at  about   the  needs  of  the  growing  crops,  that  nl- 

same   price   as   strawberries.      In  the  trogen    should    be    obtained   thru    le- 

average    season    the    Buffalo    market  guminous  cover  crops,  and  owing  to 

«     V    ^F  ^^f.     will  handle  strawberries  at   5  to  11  the   high   cost   of   acid   phosphate  he 

President  Seth  J.  1.  Bush,  or  MoT-    ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  Columbian  raspberries  advised  the  use  of  finely  ground  raw 

ton.  in  his  annual  address  made  tne    ^    ^^    ^^    ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    raspberries  rock  phosphate  in  combination  with 

following   recommendations   for   cca-    ^^^^„^  ^g  ^^^^g  ^  quart.    Jam  makers  manure.     But  he  gave  a  note  of  cau- 

siderations:    Price  fixing,   particular-    ^^^  ^^^  offering  to  contract  for  the  jon  against  the  use  of  ground  rock 

ly  with  reference  to  prices  to  be  paid  strawberries  at  7*  to  8  phosphate  on  bare  soils.     There  nev- 

by  farmers   for  feeds,   seeds,  agricul-    ^»""    &  ....  .... 


York  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  and 
the  combined  organization  will  be 
known  as  the  New  York  State  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

President  Seth  J.  T.  Bush,  of  Mor- 


Here'a  Ihe  Pfoof 

f  Dr .  L.  G.  Heraenway  of  Illinois  made 

Sin.H  per  acre.   Mr.  W.  L.  i  orbea  of 

Vermont    average;    $«••     P«.  acre. 

3.  A.  Johanaen  oT  Nebraaka  made  IB7I 

w    from  three-foflrtha  acre.    John  C.  Bod- 

(8)  ^Waon  of  Maine  cleared  MM!  «>rom  a  K^re 
sarden.  Others  are  makta«  theMW«wrofltjh-l»^ 
foa.  We  will  help  yoa.    Send  for  oar  FREE  BOOIS- 

This  FREE  BOOK  Tells  How 

yoo  eu  mik.  the.e  bif  and  anickproOU 

I  ind  pick  •trawkemw  from  Juo*  to  «o- 

I  *«mber.  AI»o  conlmint  

SO  STRAWBCItltV  BCCIPCS 

Snd  tfll*  h»«  yau  e«n  •o»i'i»  r»oj   ••»'• 
»   with    deHrkm*  Btr«wbtrr1«»   the  y«ir 
I  'round  without  co«t  and   m»Ke.«  ?'«.,•".?•" 
1  arofit  beuide*.    Write  today-it  »  tHiJ^. 

R.M.J(ELL060C0MPMY 


furnished:    er  was  so  much  need   of  stable  ma- 
nure, he  said,  as  at  the  present  time. 


iteo 


ThTM  RliMn.  MMk 


Fruit  Growers'  "Bit" 

In  a  paper  on  "The  Fruit  Growers' 
Response  to  War  Conditions."  Pro- 
fessor U.  P.  Hedrick,  of  Geneva,  gave 
a  practical  wartime  program  in  or- 
chard   work.       He    advised    against 


What's  the  Use 

Of  buying  fruit  and  ftUmlrtnfi  other  ;)eoples  homes? 
Grow  your  own  fruit  and  some  to  soil  besides,  .'.nd  im- 
prove the  value  and  appearance  of  your  home  by 
planting  our  Uardy.  Xorthero  grov.n 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  riants 

Thejr  grow  and  bear  TRUE  TO  XAME.  We  have 
been  dealing  direct  with  farmers  for  41  years.  Thou- 
Bi'nds  of  them  are  our  warm  friends. 

Send  for  our  Price  Catalog. 

Call's  Nurseries,  Box  20 

PERRY,  OHIO 


.       f^^f,iwpr«     sorav-    cents    a    quart,    packages 
tural    implements,    fertilizers     spraj  delivered    at 

ing  materials,  etc.;  the  en-tment  of      -h    ev^       ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

laws  for  the  -<^--^f -^^.j^^^V"^  received  and  loaded  Into  iced  cars  by 

tection    of   farmers     «°-^P«; ^^^;\  ;^_  the  jam  maker's  representative..  They 

ganizations;     country  wdeprohb^  J          ^                ^^  ^^^^^^^^   ^^,^^„^_ 

tion  for  the  duration  of    he  war.  m  ^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^ 

provement  o   the  trun .-  ine  h^ghwa^s    ^^^  ^^^^^^^    ^^    ^,    ^^„,,       ,„    ^rie 

and    "^^^^^^t      \°'j,;?f  iJldlng    County    about    300    acres    of   berries  __ 

transportation    ««  ^J^^^^;  ^ere  already  under  contract  early  in  ^^^  ^        g^y,„g  that  the  men 

Trmers  t"h;  Taer  of  farm  loans;    December  to  one  Jam  making  company  ^,^  ^.^^^  ^rees  err.by  cutting  away 

he  sllndardization  of  farm  tractors;    alone.  too  much  rather  than  too  little  wood 

endorsement    of    the    Federation    of        m   Columbia  County   in  the  Hud-  Young     trees,     however,     should     be 

Agriculture  recently   formed   in   this    ^^^  v^u^y  t^e  acreage  of  small  fruits  pruned  to  shape,   and  much  pruning 

''^''i  z  "or  ^f^r^'tr ofan  -  --— -  ---  ^^  ^-^  r  t  thi^trgTorti^m^^^o  r  r:  muc" 

tive  to  the  cost  of  P^°<^"^^^7  °  ^^^  at  harvest  time.  In  Ulster  County  ^^^  ^^  ,,^^,  ,^  ,^^,,  ,,,3, 
:rurefr:;\no:  Iha^t'th:  fam.  dunng  the  past  two  year,  one  third 
er  is  entitled  to  receive  and  an  end  to  one-half  of  the  acreage  of  cur- 
put  to  the  inexcusable  and  very  rants  has  been  pulled  out  on  account 
harmful  distortion  of  facts  constant-  ^j  ^^^^  ^^^  prices  and  but  very  few 
'y  appearing  in  the  city  newspapers;  ^^^j^g  patches  have  been  planted 
^he  desirability  of  having  a  uniform  r^j^j^j^g  ^^e  small  fruits  as  a  whole 
Fpfleral  Apple  Packing   law;    protec- 


It  may  be  necessary  to  use  fertiliz- 
ers in  orchards  on  sandy  land,  but 
at  Geneva,  on  clay  soil,  twenty-five 
years'  experience  shows  that  fertiliz- 
ers are  not  needed.  As  garden  and 
truck   crops   need    fertilizers,   Profes- 


^^  They  will  go 
■  ^  field  seeds,  ne 
K.       W  the  crop  to  pa' 

^^^^    cataloK  includmB  now  »»-—"----- .-.j, 

f5S?t<HUT  0.«icOTT M  80II8CO.    FAK»in  ajJlmn^TJOm^ 


»  J  Onr  needs  are  selected  and  cleaned  to 
^HjwSiSSSs  and  free  from  dead  8?;»ina. 
-hey  wm  BO  much  farther  than  o^ii 


inary 


Fpfleral  Apple  Packing   law;    protec-  ^^^^,    ^^^^^    profitable    crops    in    1917  sor   Hedrick   regarded   it   little   short 

tion  of  the  grower  and  shipper  from  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  growers  were  agreeably  of   a   crime  to    use  fertilizers    in   or- 

unfair  rejections  by  commission  men  gy„rised  with  the  net  results.  chards. 

.1 *:„».    nf    tTno 


chards. 

The  old  adage  that  "tillage  is  ma- 
must  be  taken  literally  by  the 


nure 


TiMOTHYr;;'^'^ 

PURE    FARM    SEEDS 

wme^f^ec  from  noxious    «ceU  seeds.  AsH  for  sample.. 
A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,         Bon  P.      Foatoria,  Ohio. 


SAMPLE   OUR   SEED 

Threa  e»rliibt  v.K.t«bl«a  tn  cultivation  for  lOcOo 
D»ckmt  iixrb,  R..i,ini.on'»  EarllMt  Tom»t»,  E»rll»« 
k,undR.d  Rad.Hh.  K«rll<-»t  Utlucc  '<><•«""<"" 
cJt?.rn!-r,      R-Rular  price  ZOc.     CATAUKl  FliKE 

C.N.R»lili«M  t  Br«.,   D^L  S7,   Baltliiiofi.  Md- 


r>*nKiir*n     Von  must  pay      Income  Tax   wtilcli   has 
FARMER.  A)me^*tay       You  *lll  t*  under    Cm- 

^^,eboo>cf^S....K^^o.vJ,|;;r   ^">n?,^    '^^^ 

T¥T       1    J      J.   r*„,.^  first  claaiheriisman  for  pure 
Wanted   at   Unce  bred       Jersey      hem.        AIsO 
aalryroan  to  assist  In  milking  and  do  milk  houae  work^ 
MatTlcl  or  siiiBle.  exempt    front  draft.       .Mui>t  1j'\o 
good  references.  nnver  TM  J 

W.  H.  UAIVKS,  Met.  uover,  N.J. 


PMt 

Paid 

$7.00  per  1003.  Calaloo  ot  <M)  varieties  frw  Best  qualltv 
Lowwrl  prices.   I.  G.  -riNGI-E.BoT  77.  PlttsvltlcMrf. 


100  sV/a'-x-y  Plants  $1.00 


Peaoh,  Applt,  Peaf  and  Plum  Trees 

special   prices  for   30    days.      Pend  ii.»  your  want  lict  to 
prtoe     Catiilof?  free.     AUcoa    Nurseries.     Geneva.  Ohio 


and  speculators;  consideration  of  the 

serious  consequences  to  the  fruit  in-  Economy   in   Spraying 

dustry  of  a  -'^^';^f;i7';\^;j;,\\j;;on        Professor  P.  J.  Parrott.  of  the  Gen-  fruit   growers   this  year.      Fruit   will 

,ner   and    fall;    ^^^^J^,  ""^f    ',  ^^t  eva    Station,    gave    some    "Hints    on  grow  in  sod  in  spite  of  the  sod    but 

facilities  and  "--^f^^/^^^jj;,","^^  Economy  and  Efficiency  in  Spraying"  this  method  is  not  recommended    Un- 

rates  for  the  products  of  the  farm  and  _^    ^^^_^^    ^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^^^_^    ^^^^^^^  less  the  orchard  needs  nitrogen.  Pro- 

orchard.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^j^  spraying  to  a  too  fessor  Hedrick  advised  the  sowing  of 
I3  it  consistent,  asked  President  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  successful  cover  crops  that  make  large  growth. 
Bush,  that  the  potato  growers  o  ^^^^^^^^^.^^  growers  are  going  to  such  as  rye  and  oats,  as  they  supply 
America  should  be  represented  at  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^j^  ^^^  .^.j^hstanding  high  more  humus  than  clover  or  vetch.  Ho 
Washington  by  the  biggest  potato  ^^_^^  ^^  ^^^^erials.  but  it  is  probable  also  said  that  no  fruit  grower  is  do- 
speculator   in    the    T'nitod    States,    or    ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  j^^  ^^^   ^^^^   ^^  ^^^   country   who   is 

spraying  among  the  smaller  growers,  not  planting  such  intercrops  as  beans, 
He  favored  the  use  of  the  local  ex-  corn.  etc..  where  these  can  be  grown 
pert  saving  that  control  of  insects  under  normal  conditions.  In  reply 
will'  never  be  solved  without  co-  to  the  question.  "Should  fruit  grow- 
operation  of  experts  who  give  their  ers  plant  more  fruit."  he  said  that 
time  to  the  work.  The  movement  of  they  should  take  the  best  care  of  or- 
the  Federal  authorities  to  locate  ex- 
perts in  the  fruit  sections  to  aid  in 
controlling  insect  pests  was  com- 
v,n^  mpt  wiiQ  mended.  Tn  reference  to  the  new 
,       kIw  YorTgrlded    spraying  mixtures.  Professor  Parrott    In  growing  fruit. 

general  approval      New  ^^^^  ^^^^^^    3^,^  ,,  ^,,,,^  ^e  better  for  the  fruit 

apples  are  bringing  one  dollar  a  bar  ^^^    ^^^    ^^   ^^^ 

rel    more    than    --"^^^^f  jj'^"^  ^p.^ying  materials  with  which  he  is 

states  that  have  no  ^;^^^-^'^^-  Jl  ,Liliar  than  to  try  new  methods  and 

was     recommended    ^f^    *^^     ^'^^^  materials.     This  is  no  time  to  experi- 

Peach  Grading  law  ^«  ™;*«  -^j^,  ^,,,  ^^h  new  things  on  the  farm.         ... 

tory  or  be  repealed.     With  the  larg  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  danger  in  the  use  of    fessor  of  Economic  Entomology  at  the 

est  peach  crop  ^"/^^^'/.^  J^'j:  J^J.,    unknown   materials.      Lime   arsenate    New   York  State  College  of  Agricul- 
state  grower  packed  his  ^^st  season  s  ^^^     ^^^^^     ^^^^^    ^^   ^^^^^^^    ^^^^      ^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^  prepared  be- 

crop  under  the  provisions  of  this  law.  _„_   .^     .  ,^^,,  „„.  renuires  a    cause   of   the   injury   from   the  appl. 


that  the  grain  growers  should  have 
their  interests  confided  to  the  big- 
gest wheat  gambler  in  the  country? 
He  made  an  appeal  for  a  stronger  or- 
ganization of  farmers. 

Grading  Law  Satisfactory 

In    the    report    of    the    Legislative 

committee  it  was  said   that  the  New 

York    State    Apple    Grading    law.    as 

amended   last   winter,    has   met   with 


C!l?r»rk  rriRV    wlUbeHcarce    this  year.     If  you 
OCih«l/  l^lirv.N     want  the  best,      order  at    once. 

Boone  r.n  whito.   Yellow  Dent  an'!.Iv*^2n''5?M  i 
A.  B    TWININll.  fOUKST    HII.I 


chards  now  planted,  but  should  make 
no  plans  for  orchard  extension.  Ow- 
ing to  the  world  need  for  staple  foods, 
this  is  no  time  to  utilize  more  land 


Apple  and  Cherry  Maggots 

"The  Increasing  Menace  of  the 
Apple  and  Cherry  Maggots  and  Meth- 
ods of  Control,"  was  the  subject  of 
a   paper  by   Glenn   W    Herrick,   pro- 


MD. 


FROST-PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

nookin'.:  orders  now  for  shipment  In  March  or  Apni 
1(>oDymall.  pfwtniiid.  SI.-'-.;  1.0(M)by  rxprefw,  not  pre 
^d^$3  00    I)  AV I  n  Ronw  a  v.    hauti.i  v.  ukl- 


— .     .  01      our    oncclal^y-   ""    Mtirtf     "T   tested 

Onion  Seed   JPe^ihT.^*:. ^^^ « «*•"  ^y  «•""  ''^ '""' 

GENF.VA,  OHIO. 


nay  your  postiwe.       --, .. 
XI.L  ;N-i=f  sKKr>  HOU^'l 


Catalog  fr^- 


Small  Fruits 
The   report  of   the   Committee   on 
Small    Fruits    was    given    by    O.    M. 
Taylor,    foreman    In    Horticulture   at 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station 


than  arsenate  of  lead  and  requires  a 
smaller  quantity  for  application.  This 
may  be  used  with  caution.  Whatever 
material  is  used  the  growers  should 
beware    of    excessive    spraying.       At 


cause  of  the  injury  from  the  apple 
maggot  in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
and  also  because  of  the  serious  out- 
breaks of  the  cherry  maggots  in 
Wayne  County. 

Extensive  investigations  carried  on 


_.  m  %  rt  married,  35  years  old.  life 
Practical  JiarWier  rxporlence  and  technical 
tralnlne  want.s  position  In  nclRhhorhood  of  Phila.  Re- 
iJly  Box  100-U  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 

_,.  1  T>l„»>tc  money  mnUinct  varieties 

Strawberry    rlant.s  ntrca.'<oii;.idcp'-i<-'H.(ata- 

logfree.    BASlt    PKRRY.  GcorBCtown,  Del. 


f  c3f„M,.r,      Up     Geneva    the   spray    gun    is    used    ex-        

the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta  ion.     Re      ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^„  ^^^^^^^g  j^  ^^^  2O-    by  Professor  Herrick  and  by  Canada 

ports    received   by    Mr.    Td>ior    irom  ^^^  ^^^    orchard    is    done    from    the  specialists     show     that     the     cherry 

eleven    counties    in    the    state    were  ^  fruit-flies     may     be     controlled     by 

characterised   by    uniformity    in    two  gro  spraving   the    trees   lightly   with    ar- 

things:  The  relatively  high  prices  re-  Fertilizing  senate  of  lead,  4  or  5  pounds,  cheap 

ceived   for  ^"^^^  ^.^j;.^;".  /  Ve'curlng  "The    Fertilizer   Situation    During  molasses  1  gallon,  water  100  gallons. 

laborTorfor'^r^^r:.  o^  rtll  the  War"   was   discussed   by   Profes-                (Continued  on  page  23.) 


February    16,    1918. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Mail  This  Coupon 


iBUsting  SuppUe* 


iFarm  E»pjo«ivg» 


Ilnduttrial  Dynamito 
B^gngPowder 

Hunting 

Trtpthootiim 

AnathetU  Ether 
iLMther  Solutions 
Soluble  Cotton 


Motor  Fabrikoid 


Crafuman  Fabrikoid 


MeUl  Lacquer*^ 
Wood  Lacquera 
Mantel  Dipt 


Truck  Spd  Fabrikoid 
Muine  Special  U.S.Stand 
Book  Finish  Fabrikoid 


Lack  of  Labor? 

Are  you  short-handed  on  your  farm?  Are  there 
stumps  and  boulders  to  remove — swampy  places  to  be 
drained— -ditches  or  post  holes  to  be  dug?  Is  your  new 
home  held  up  wedting  the  excavation  for  its  foundation? 
Is  there  a  crooked,  land-eating  stream  on  your  place 
waiting  to  be  straightened?  Are  you  worrying  about 
how  you  will  dig  those  holes  in  which  to  set  out  your 
fruit  trees?    Don't  wait  or  worry — find  out  now  about 


Fabrikoid  Sheeting 


Py-ra-Un  Toilet  Goods 
Chalknge  Collars 


^4ovehy  Sheeting  

'ransparent  Sheeting 


Py 


Bronzing  Liquids 


Pyroxylin  Solvents 


RefinedJuselOil 
Commerical  Acids 

Alums 

Saltpetre   

Wood  Pulp 


Py.ra-lin  Pipe  BiU 


Py-ra-Un  Specialties 


-ra-lin  Rods  &  Tubes 


■1' 


t  — 

t  :_ 


Sanitary  Wall  Finish 


Town  &  Country  Paint 


Vitrolac  Varnish 


=E 


Vitrolac  Suin  Finish 


Pigment  Bases 
Tar  Distillates 


[Dyes  and  Ba*w 
Fairfield  Rubber  Ck)th 


Flowkote  Enamel 


Liquid  Light  for  Mills 


Antoxide  Iron  Paint 


Shmgle  Stain 
jAuto  Enamel 


Name 


Red  Cross  Farm  Explosives 

Learn  how  a  few  pounds  of  Red  Cross  Farm  Explosives  will 
do  more  real  work  for  you  in  a  few  hours  than  ten  men  could  do 
in. a  week.  Learn  why  that  work  can  be  done  more  thoroughly- 
more  quickly  and  with  much  less  labor  and  cost. 

Just  now  the  whole  world  needs  food.  There's  a  big  market 
and  an  eager  one.  It  is  every  farmer's  golden  opportunity. 
Du  Pont  Red  Cross  Explosives  offer  a  short  cut  to  it. 

Get  Our  New  Free  Book  "The  Giant  Laborer"        |  ^ 

It's  a  remarkable  volume  that  will  open  your  eyes  to  the 
many  uses  for  Farm  Explosives.  It  will  explain  to  you  new- 
methods  which  have  helped  thousands  of  farmers  everywhere  to 
put  more  acres  under  cultivation  and  to  increase  the  productivity 
of  their  farms.  Check  Farm  Explosives  in  the  coupon.  Sign 
your  name  and  address.  Clip  it  and  send  it  to  us  now. 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 


Address 


City 


State 


Wilmington, 


EstablUhed  1802 


Delaware        =^ 


i\\iu\i(\ilK 


Si 


The  Du  Pont  American  Industries  are 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &Co.,   Wilmington,    Delaware Explosives 

Du   Pont   Chemical    Works.     Equitable     Bldg.,    New     York,     Pyroxylin   and 

Coal  Tar  Chemicals. 
Du  Pont    Fabrikoid  Co.,     Wilmington.    Delaware  .'....  Leather   Substitutes 
The  -Vrlington  Works,     7^5  Broadway,  New  York,  Ivory  PjTalin    and    Clean- 
able  Collars, 

Harrison   Works,    Philadelphia,  Paints,  Pigments Acids  and  Chemicals 

Du  Pont   Dye  Work.s,  Wilmington Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 
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Dairyman 


^^Si^^^^X*^^diBthi^=^S^ 


Peitnsytvania  Farmer 

Milkers  to  the   Rescue 

Save  Time  and  Labor  and  Give  Little   Trouble 

By  W.  H.  ROTHENBERGER,    Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


February   14.   1918. 


Here  are  three  out  of  hundreds 
of  endorsements  of  International 
Special  Dairy  Feed,  that  prove  onr 
claim  that  International  will  pro- 
duce more  milk  at  a  lower  cost 
than  any  other  feed. 


SI 


^S^-iS-^^"- 


h^  5<"-  an    a'^ 


<i*i]. 


:^''  to  SI  ,   ""a   iniw_r?'"xi«  or  ^  t- 


5.^*5". 


«:r--'»rass»'^ 


Sared  MOP^  Month 

International  SnjrarFeed  Co.,^ 
Minneapolis,  Mino.  -^ 

Qcotleinen: — 

Six  montha  ago  we  boa^U  f  o«r  ••(■  at 
International  Special  Dairy  Feed  Mid 
three  more  ainee. 

I  have  been  f  eedlnjgr  it  to  my  own  herd 
of  Mty  cowa  in  the  place  of  wheat  feeda 
^d  fl»d  a  aaTina  of  75  cenU  to  $1.00  per 
day  CO  feed  and  tave  produced  more  mUk 
dally. 

I  have  aayed  on  the  whole  >«0.00  to 
180.00  per  month 

(Signed)    EUGENB  E.  CLABKE 


A  Vera-.-  - 

*  nave 


"■--iss; 


^^r,B&ts^us^.^ 


feed. 


(Signed) 


'.  W. 


'sp;^ 


^ARSYN 


Try  a  Ton  Today 

If  your  local  dealer  does  not  sell  Inter- 
national, avoid  substitutes  and  write 
to  us. 

International  Sngar  Feed  Co. 
MlJiiieapolla,Mlnn. 


Of  the  more  recently  invented  labor- 
saving  machinery,  there  is  perhaps 
none  which  is  used  as  many  hours  In 
a  year  as  is  the  mechanical  milker. 
The  grain  drill,  binder,  corn  planter, 
etc.,  are  used  only  a  few  days  and 
stand  idle  the  balance  of  the  year, 
while  the  milking  machine  serves  us 
twice  a  day  every  day. 

These    machines    are    said    to    be- 
come more  economical  as  the  size  of 
the    herd    increases.      On    our    farm 
there  are  only  twelve  milk  cows  at 
present,    but    even    with    this    small 
number   it   would    be    almost   impos- 
sible to  get  along  without  these  milk- 
ers.    I  am  usually   alone  to   do   the 
chores  and  find  that  it  takes  me  125 
minutes  to  milk  by  hand,  while  with 
the   machines  I   can    easily   do   it   in 
50  minutes.     Besides  saving  two  and 
one-half  hours  of  time  per  day,  there 
are  more  pleasant  ways  of  spending 
that  time,  especially  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  than  by  sitting  under  a  cow 
exercising  one's  wrists. 

Much  has  been  said  about  garget 
and  other  udder  diseases  being  caused 
or  spread  by  milking  machines.     In 
my    four    years   of    experience    with 
them,    I   -am    sure    that    they    Jxave 
caused    no   udder   trouble   and   have 
never  spread  it.    I  can  easily  see  how 
a  careless  person  could  readily  spoil 
the  cows  by  not  milking  clean,  but  I 
think  such  a  person  would  be  more 
likely  to  get  all  the  milk  by  machine 
than  if  he  milked  by  hand.    I  usually 
milk  clean  with  the  milker,  but  al- 
v^ays  examine  each  cow's  udder  upon 
removing  the  cups  to  make  sure  that 
I  have  all  the  milk.    I  also  try  to  re- 
move the  cups  as  soon   as  the  milk 
has  all  been  drawn.     If  one  quarter 
happens  to  milk  a  little  slower  than 
the  others,  I  finish  by  hand  as  it  is 
a  waste  of  time  to  keep  a  machine 
going    for    the   benefit    of    only    one 

teat. 

The  cows  give  practically  the  same 
amount  of  milk  whether  milked  by 
hand  or  with  the  machines.  We  were 
without  power  for  several  days  and 
I  could  see  no  difference  in  the  milk 
flow;  but  judging  by  the  conduct  of 
the  cows,  they  were  strongly  in  fav- 
or of  the  machines.  Several  cows  that 
had  always  stood  perfectly  quiet  for 
the  machine  had  to  be  tied  fast  be- 
fore they  could  be  milked  by  hand. 

When  machines  are  used,  it  is  eas- 
ier to  grade  up  a  herd.  Besides  desir- 
ing a  cow  that  produces  a  large  quan- 
tity of  rich  milk,  we  like  one  with 


a  nice  square  udder,  large  teats  free 
from   warts,  etc.,   and  one  that  does 
not  kick.     When  machines  are  used 
it   makes   no   difference   if   the  teats 
are  small,  are  covered  with  warts,  or 
have  an  extra  opening  in  the  side.     A 
kicker  is  also  easily  milked  and  none 
of  the  milk  is  spilled  when  machines 
are  used.     By  tying  one  leg  back,  the 
cups   can    be   put    on    the    teats   and 
since  the  suction  is  so  gentle  as  com- 
pared  with   the   hand   manipulation, 
she  usually   does   not   object,   and   if 
she  should  not  like  it  and  decides  to 
lift   all   four  feet   at  once,   the  cups 
will  simply  follow  the  teats  with  no 
harm    done    instead    of    getting    her 
foot  into  the  pail,  as  usually  happens 
with  the  hand  milker.     When  these 
objections  no  longer  exist  it  elimin- 
ates some  of  the  factors  which  often 
make  a  rery  good  cow  an  undesirable 
one. 


Raise  Your  CalveB  on 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  oti 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

JOOlbs.  maJies  100  gallona  of  milk  •ubsti- 
tute,  costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use.  ^  .     -  , 

Write  for  PamEWeteK^^nd's^^'c'^e^s*;:^ 

fuMy  with  Little  or  No  Milk."    A*  dealers,  or 
BUl^foiJ  CaK  Meal  Cinpany.  DeptJS  Waoke«aa.  IB. 


The  machines  are  very  convenient 
to  milk  cows  with  swollen  udders, 
especially  heifers.  Often  after  calv- 
ing, the  udder  swells  so  hard  that  it 
is  difficult  to  get  all  of  the  milk,  but 
with  the  milker  it  is  an  easy  job  and 
one  can  work  and  massage  the  udder 
with  the  hands  at  the  same  time. 

We  use  two  double  units,   which 
milk    four   cows   at  one    time.      The 
cows  (are  stabled  so  that  the  cows  In 
each  pair  of  stanchions  require  about 
the  eame  a,mount  of  time  to  milk,  so 
the  machines  can  be  kept  going  with- 
out loss  of  time.     I  find  time  to  strip 
any  cows  that   need   It   and   also   do 
some  of  the  feeding  while  operating 
the  machines.     When  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  it,  he  can  tell  by  the  sound, 
even  when  some  distance  away,  when 
the  cows  are  milked  out,  or  if  any- 
thing   should    happen    to    go    wrong 
with  the  machines.     Of  course  a  rec- 
ord is  kept  of  each  cow's  production, 
BO  ^partitioned  pails  are  used.     This 
keeps  each  cow's  milk  separate  so  it 
can  be  weighed. 

The  pump  of  mechanical  milkers  is 
usually  operated  by  gasoline  engines 
or  electric  motors.  We  use  a  motor 
and  find  It  very  satisfactory,  requir- 
ing a  great  deal  less  care  than  an 
enffine.  The  gas  engines  which  are 
cooled  by  water  contained  in  a  hopper 
on  top  of  the  cylinder  have  the  ad- 
vantage that  one  has  hot  water  to 
rinse  the  machines  whea  the  milking 
is  completed. 

In   buying   a  milking   machine,   it 
eeems  best  to  invest  In  one  that  has 
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ONTARIO 

I  <irflbi  Will  nay  you  6e(t  tn  tiie  end.    Ask  your 

tatoe    OnUrto   or    wrt»  us  direct  tor  de- 
I  wrlptive  Illustrated  booklet. 

OriUrio  DriB  Cempany,  Bakimere,  Md. 


Easy  to  Erect 


man  with  the  aia  or  i>oy  or  woman  c»n  mwrc% 

aUnadlUa.   Either  aonlcal  or  gambrel  roof  (with 

•xtra  sllago  ipaoa)  oooms  aa  reffular  Muipment. 

— »  ^^  p^^  ^j  ^  CnaJUlla  la 

praoticaUyallyoupay.  No 
■peeUl,  costly  kirti  help 
^x/l^^^^       needed.    Heed  the  gorem- 
#     .^fnff  TTTn^    ment'a  adrice,  ordrr  aarly. 
wL.  fuilA  I  lijl.K\   S*""*    today    for    catalofr, 
▼■^*  itiK***^\^'^wk.\  prtcot  and   Agenen  Offer. 

▲ddreMBaxp 

UNADILLA 
SILO  CO. 

OaaJOa.  ILT. 


«)EER  MOUITAHI  SILOS 

are  built  for  the  man  who 
.  knowsquality.  Staves  dipped 
'  increaoie pieaervafave; bwma 
by  extra  strong  hoops.  Safe- 
like doors  keep  silage  Sliest. 
Anchorage  system  prerenta 
blowing  over. 

Write  for  folder.    Order 
tarty  ana  save  monty. 

THE  CREMKRI  PACUK  Ml.  CO. 
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liMakesMoreMilK 
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Hinge-Door  Silo 


Th*  Man  Who  Climb*  th*  Silo 
•I way*  vote*  for  th*  Hiiig*-D*or 

It's  •AFB  aM  aa*y  *»Ov*ri^' 
The  one  silo  »<»™'nit  ■Pef'gi'SSS?: 
Convenience  and  safety  —  NO  luaifc. 

Doors  always  In  place. 
Lock  operated  by  one  hand  —  any  Doy 
can  operate  it.  ^^^ 

Keeps  ensHage  perfectly  next  to  door. 
Prevents  freeatajt  in  winter  and  dry 
i  ng  out  >n  soniiner.  ..  ^ 

Will  not  sag ,  freese  in,  bind  nor  StlcK. 

LM$INB  SILO  CO-lan^r^klwl 
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Violet  IV  of  Corbinez,  Gncmtey  Cow 
and  756  Pounds  Bntterfat 
;  T .        Waddinfton  Farms, 


» 


tj;.-.  -. 

'  i ;  1 1  • 


with  Record  of  16,336  Pounds  Milk 

as  5- Year-Old.    Owned  by 

Ohio   Co.,  W.  Va.  [     ^ 


Order   Tankage    Now 

dont  wait  until  you  actually  need  It.  Freight 
condtttoma  are  such  that  you  should  order  con- 
siderably In  advance  to  Insure  your  Retting  It. 

IDEAL  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Is  what  ymi  should  buy.  Made  from  the  best 
of  meat  scraps,  carefully  sterilised.  We  guar- 
anto<>  every  pound  or  It.  M  one v  back  at  once 
It  nut  satisfied.    Write  for  prices  and  feeding 


We  aUo  mak*  "Ideal  Meat 
S€rap»"  best  for  inetemeed 
*»f  production  In   winter. 
WrMtfrnr  prUea.  etc. 

-■}  IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 
NORTH    WALES,     PA.     | 

iiiHuiiiiHnriiN»tiiiiniHiiiiiiiiiHii«iMliimtmnnnita.'.  | 
^^^^___ itiiMmmnfmniniMiiiwMMtiitiiHiiiiiHiuiMHiiMNtwn.-- 

lllllllllllllllllllllll»lll»"ll""'""""*"S: 

|Hogs  "T  Tankag^ 

E  Tankaec  builds  biR  frames  to  carry  fatten.  = 

S  ing.    Kxperimont8t.-»tionrepprlashowtt*t  — 

Z  tankauc  is  the  cbcflpost  and  the  best  leeo  — 

S  (or  hom  and  growine  pigs.  S 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

—  ucarcfiillv   sterilize*!,  especially  prepared  S 

—  and  rcadv    to  feed.    It  produces  money  s 

—  makers  (or  you.  Buy  dacct  from  niana-  S 
S  (acturer  and  aavc  moaey.  Pricea  [OO  S 
S  request.  ^ 

i  D.  B.  MARTIN  COMPANY,  = 
5  3«th  A  GRAYS  FERRY  ROAD.  PHILA.  ^ 
FilllllllllllllllllllllllllimillllllllllllillHIR 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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been  on  the  market  for  a  number  of   for  further  use  In  crop   production.! 

years     and     has     proved    successful.        It  is  understood  that  no  one  will  I 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  ma-    pay  |200  a  ton  for  muriate  of  potash 

chines  which  give  entire  satisfaction    for    (th«    growing    of    general    term 

if  properly  operated,  while  others  are   crops,   and  that   for  this   reason   the 

not  so  successful.    The  labor  shortage   value  quoted  for  potash  is  too  high 

has  caused  machines  to  be  put  on  the   for  farm  use.     It  emphasizes  the  im- 

market    which    are    intended    to    sell    portance.   however,    in    a   time   when 

rather    than    ^ve    satisfaction.       A    no  potash  can  be  purchased  for  fgrm 

neighbor  bought  one  and  has  learned   use,  of  conserving  all  that  the  crops 

to  his  sorrow  that  the  rubber  parts  to    take  out  of  the  soil  and  returning  it 

his  cups  last  only  about  seven  weeks    In  the  manure  to  grow  the  next  crop. 

and  cost  twenty-five  cents  apiece  to   Experiments     at     The    Pennsylvania 

replace.     The   more  simple  the   con-   State  College   have  shown   that   ma- 

Btruction  of  a  machine,  especially  the   nure  used  to  grow  corn,  oats,  wheat 

teat  cups  and  pulsator,  the  more  de-    and  grass  will  bring  a  mone.v  return 

Bii-able  It  is  If  it  works  properly.  The   o'  13.29  per  ton  when  crops  are  flg- 

niore  complicated,  the  more  expensive   ured  at  64  cents  per  bushel  for  com, 

are  the  repairs  as  a  rule.  •    92    cents    per   bushel   for   wheat.    44 

Tt  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of   cents  per  bushel  for  oats  and  $M  per 

fme  to  care  for  the  machines.     They    ton  for  hay.     At  present  crop  prices, 

pre  rinsed  with  cold  water  and  then   the  money  return  per  ton  of  manure 

with  hot   water  each   time  they   are   !»   worth    almost    twice   the    amount 

used.     The  rubber  parts  are  kept  in   mentioned. 

a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  or  other  While  a  small  amount  of  loss  is  un- 
dJslnfectant  solution  when  not  In  use.  avoidable  on  any  farm,  the  system 
They  are  given  a  thoro  washing  about  o^  handling  manure  should  aim  to 
once  a  week.  This  can  most  easily  avoid  the  draining  away  of  any  part 
be  done  In  the  kitchen  sink  and  re-  of  the  liquid,  either  In  the  stable  or 
quires  very  little  time.  barnyard,    fermentation    of    manure 

I  find  that  the  milking  machines  betore  it  Is  applied  to  the  field,  and 
cut  In  two  the  labor  required  for  leaching  by  exposure  to  rains.  Stables 
hand  milking,  do  away  with  the  dlf-  should  have  a  water-tight  floor,  pref- 
flculties  of  incompetent  and  unreli-  erably  of  concrete,  on  which  enough 
able  help  and  give  a  sanitary  product,  bedding  and  absorbent  material 
^They  undoubtedly  increase  one's  prof-  should  be  used  *  to  absorb  all  the 
its   and    most   certainly   lessen   one's   "quid    and    keep    the    cement    fairly 


troubles. 


SAVE  THE  MANTJBE 


Manure  Loss  Means  Money  Lou 


dry.  With  a  little  planning,  such  a 
floor  may  be  built  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost.  All  chaff,  straw  from 
clover  hulled  for  seed,  uneaten  por- 
tions of  shredded  com  fodder  and  like 
materials  of  high  absorbing  power 
should  be  used  in  connection  with  the 


»• 


',  i 
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An  enormous  amount  of  plant  food   straw  used  for  bedding, 
is  wasted  annually  on  Pennsylvania        Fermentation     and     leaching     can 
farms   by   the   improper   handling   of   best  be  prevented  by  hauling  the  ma- 
farm  manure.     This  is  of  unusual  im-   nure    direct    from   the   stable  to   the 
portance  todiiy,  not  only   because  of   field  whenever  growing  crops  permit, 
the  high  prices  of  nitrogen  and  pot-   The    cropping    system   should    be    so 
ash    in    commercial    fertiii;.ers,    with   planned  as  to  make  this  possible  over 
which  this  loss   must   be  replaced  if   a  large  period  of  the  year.     Loss  by 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  to  be  main-    leaching  on  frozen  ground  should  not 
lained,   but   also  because  the  rise  in    deter  one   from    hauling   manure  on 
prices  of  all  farm  products  has  dou-   the    sod    now    where    corn    is    to    be 
bled  within   recent   years   the  mone-    planted  next  spring,  if  the  other  al- 
tary  returns  which  may  be  expected   ternatlve   Is    leaving    it    in    an    open 
by  using  manure  on   the  land.      To-   barnyard    over  winter.      Altho   some 
day,  when  the  productive  capacity  of   loss  occurs  by  leaching  In  the  case  of 
our  soils  is  taxed  to  the  limit  in  order   hilly    land,    when   manure   is   spread 
to  feed  the  world,  we  cannot  afford  to   over  the  snow  on  frozen  ground,  such 
neglect   any   factor   which   might   be   loss  is  less  than  the  loss  which  occurs  | 
employed   to   maintain   and   if  possi-   if  the  same  manure  is  allowed  to  re- 
ble  Increase   that   capacity.  main     in    an    open    barnyard     until 

The   average    dairy    cow    produces   spring, 
annually  about  12i   tons  of  manure.        On  most  farms  there  are  short  per- 
of  which  about  8 J  tons  may  be  col-    lods  of  a  few  months  wlien  manure 
lected   in    the   stable,    the   remainder   cannot  be  hauled  directly  to  the  field 
being  deposited  by  animals  on  pasture   because   of    growing    crops,    etc.      In 
fields.      At    normal    fertilizer    prices,    order  to  conserve  during  such  periods 
when   nitrate  of  soda  was  selling  at    the   fertility    which    is    in    a    readilv 
$45    per   ton,    16-percent    acid    phos-    soluble   condition    in    the   manure,    a 
phate  at  $12  per  ton  and  muriate  of    portion    of   the   barnyard    should    be' 
potash  at   $50   per  ton,  this  8}   tons    concreted.     This  does  not  require  the 
had    a   money    value   on    a    fertilizer    construction    of    an    expensive    con- 
basis  of  $1.90  per  ton  or  $16.15  per   crete   pit.      A  concrete  floor,   with   a 
cow  per  year.  At  present  prices,  with    low  retaining  wall  of  concrete  to  pre- 
nitrate  of  soda  at   $90   rer  ton.  acid   vent  the  draining  away  of  any  liquid, 
phosphate  at  $20  and  muriate  of  pot-    constructed    over    a    portion    of    the 
ash    at    $200,    the    commercial    value    barnyard    will    answer    thf;    purpo-e. 
of  a  ton  of  manure  from  dairy  cows   This   floor  may  be   allowed   t-:    ««l.-)pe 
is    $4.56    and    the   total    product    for   suifKiently  to  necessitate  a  retaining 
the  eight  months  that   the  cows  are    wall  on  three  sides  only,  thus  allow- 
in  the  stable  Is  $38.76  per  cow.  About    Ing    ea.sy    access    with    the    manure 
55  percent  of  this  value  is  in  the  ni-   spreader  when   hauling   to  the  fleld. 
trogen,  37  percent  in  the  potash,  and    A  roof  over  this  portion  of  the  barn- 
the    remaining    8    percent    is    In   the   yflrd  is  necessary, 
phosphoric  acid  found  in  the  manure.        The    average   rainfall    In   Pennsyl- 
The    enormous    loss    which    occurs    vania  in  3.300  tons  per  acre.      A  ma- 
wlll  be  better  understood  when  it  is    ^wre    pile    covering    only   one-thlrtv- 
known   that   two-thirds   of   the   total    second  of  an  ncre.   if  exposed  to  the 
nitrogen    and    three-fourths    of    the   rainfall,   would   thus  be  washed   an- 
total  potash  are  found  in  Ihe  urine  or    n„ally  w'.th  over  100  tons  of  water, 
liquid    part    of    the    manure.      Under   yf  allowed  to  remain  in  the  vard  onW 
average,  farm  con^ltloTjs  moat  of  this    ^^^    months    at   a    time,    this    would 
liquid    never  gets   back   to  the  fields    amount  to  over  16  tons  of  water.  This 


Rats  or  Profits? 


Every  rat  on  your  place,  according  to  ese- 
perts  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, will  cause  a  loss  of  more  than  $2  j 
during  the  coming  year.    It  is  no  un-  ^^ 

common  thing  for  farm  buildings  to  harbor  forty  to  ftity 
rats  and  great  numbers  of  mice.  The  resulting  lo^  amounte 
to  a  pretty  big  sum.  Build  your  granaries  and  bams  -mth 

Natco  Hollow  TQe 

Haico  buadings  are  vermin-proof  and  fire-proof  as  wefl.  Wffl^and 
for  generations-save  painting.  The  smooth  glazed  walls  will  not 
absorb  odors  and  are  easy  to  clean.  Air  chambers  m  the  walls  keep 
out  the  bitter  cold  of  winter  and  the  scorching  heat  of  summer.  Al- 
so keep  the  buildings  dry  and  free  from  mUdew.  Save  coal  in  the 
house  and  grain  in  the  bin.  Natco  buUdings  will  reduce  your  insur- 
ance rates  yet  add  to  your  real  protection. 

Your  building  supply  dealer 
will  gladly  show  you  sam- 
ples, also  trailding  plans. 
Perhaps  !•  has  one 
you   can   us*   for 
that  farm  build- 
ing you  are  go- 
ing to  erect.  If 
so,  it's  free.  But 
write  usstonce 
for  new  illus- 
trmted  "Nat- 
co    on    the 
Farm"book 
—1918  Edi- 
tioD. 
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Nattonal  Hre  Proofing  Company 

1116  Fulton  Bnllding  Plttsburoli.  Pa. 

23  Factories  assure  a  wide  and  econoimeal  d}.<itrihvtfrrn 
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lAIRY  FEED 


THIS  is  the  trade 
mark  of  Krause 
D«lt7  Peed— a  feed  that  has  made 
•  high  record  as  a  milk  producer 
for  thoasands  of  dairymen. 

11^*1  Krauee  Dairy  Peed  con- 

"  '  tains  tan  ingredienta- 
aach  of  which  has  dir- 
tinct  and  specific  value  t 
and  they  are  so  cocn- 
bined  as  to  form  a  per- 
fectly balanced  ration. 

This  high  grade  feed 
will  glva  year  cows  ex- 
actly what  they  need 
for  Mg,  rich  milk  pro- 
dactioo  and  keep  them 
baalthy  and  vigoroos. 

Vead  "Kravee"  thfa  wtater 
aad  BMke  oiore  milk  oioti- 
mr.  Write  at  eMa  for  frM 


book.    Qhre 
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CHAft  A.  KRAUSE  MILLING  CO. 


3703  BURNHAM 


IIILWAUKEI.W1S. 


:'mt^hmiiB' ''  "•"'  lifi  lawsi^i^^^^ 
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DAIRYMEN! 

HERE  IS  A 


REAL  MILKER 

Sold  at  on«e  for 
FREE  Booklet 

Buckwalter  Supply  Co. 

DepL  P.  Lancut  r,  P% 


L ACTA NT 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


E,r.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

lO  S.  I  ar»sr.  PMIL/K,  PA . 


UlLUkZ^ 


Bams  &  Silos 

Special  Prices  for 
Winter  Orders 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  Ca 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


DEHORNING  STOPS  LOSS 


I  Cattle  with  boma  are  danseiw 
I  eoa  and  a  oonatant  menace  to 
I  peraona  and  to  other  cattle.  D^ 
I  horn  qoiekly  and  aaaily  with  a 
KCYSTONK  DCHORNER 

■  jJIanrlnlaliMtM.  Notalwnli  mtbad.  A 
lalaM'  clavoeot.   Cvwa c<t« Bar* milk:  atatra 
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e  Cow's  Health-  FiKt  ofAlV 

To  think  of  the  miik  yield  first  and  the  cow's  health  afterward  is  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  Many  "poor  milkers"  only  need  to  have  thcsr 
systems  w  orking  properly  to  become  good  producers. 

KOW-KURE,  the  great  cow  medicine,  makes  cows  healthy  and  ieeps  them 
uealthv.  Working  on  the  digestive  and  genital  organs,  it  is  a  prompt,  sure 
remedy  for  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scourine,  Lost  Appe- 
tite and  Bunches.      Try  KOVV-KUttE;  druggists  and  feed  dealers  sell  it— 


66c  and  $1.10  packages. 

Writ9  tor  "Tht  Homt  Cow  Doctor , 
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PennsDtvania  Farmer 


Three  Important  Reasons 
For  Buying  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

At  Once 

HPRE  are  three  verv  strong  reasons  for  the  immediate 

T"ur?hase  of  an  up-to-date  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 
In  the  first  place,  a  new  De  Laval  machine  will  now 
save  its  cos?  in  a  few  months-in  more  and  better  "earn  ^^^n^^ 
butter  and  in  time  saving— at   the  present  very  high  butter 
prices  and  great  need  of  every  minute  of  time. 

In  the  second  place,  the  patriotic  duty  r.^^ts  upon  every 
producer  of  butter-fat  to  save  every  ounce  of  it.  and  nothing  is 
of  greater  food  value  to  a  nation  at  war.  All  European  countries 
are  encouraging  the  sale  of  the  best  cream  separators  in  every 
way  possible. 

In  the  third  place,  railway  delays  are  such  that  you  can't 
depenS  upon  quVk  delivery,  and  if  you  •ion't  or«ler  your  De 
Laval  now  there  is  no  telling  when  you  can  get  ^t.  Moreover 
the  supply  of  labor  and  material  is  "n^erttm  and  all  last  year 
De  Laval  deliveries  were  nearly  two  months  behind. 

Again    De  Laval  prices  have  advanced  very  little  thus  far 
but  inustgo  hfgher  if  present  industrial  conditions  continue,  le 
a?one  beclme  more  difficult.     Present  prices  hold  good  until 
March  1st  only. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  the  immediate  purchase  of  a 
latest  improved  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  was  °»ore  important 

to  everyone  separating  cream,  or  when  it 
oould  less  wisely  be  delayed. 

See  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once.  Arrange 
to  trv  a  new  De  Laval  machine  for  your  own 
satisfaction.  See  for  yourself  just  wha*  i*  ^ 
do  for  you.  If  you  don't  know  the  nearest 
kgent  simply  address  the  nearest  General  Office. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Maifiaon  St.,  Chicago 

SO.OOO  BRANCHES    AND    LOCAL    AGENCIES 
THE  WORLD  OVER 


is  in  addition  to  the  moisture  which 
the  manure  already  contains,  which 
is  usually  as  much  as  the  litter  and 
absorbent  can  bold. 

Some  farmers  prefer  to  have  a  cis- 
tern at  the  lowest  corner  of  the  ma- 
nure pit  into  which  excess  liquid  may 
drain  and  from  which  it  may  be 
hauled  to  the  field  by  means  of  a 
portable  tank.  Since  a  tank  has  a 
tendency  to  rust,  however,  it  is  more 
expensive  to  maintain  than  a  roof. 
The  extra  labor  involved  in  handling 
rainwater  in  manure  ma.v  be  avoided 
by  providing  a  roof. 


COW  TESTING  CUTS  DAIBY 
EXPENSES 


Dairymen  who  have  had  their  prof- 
its reduced  by  increased  feed  cost 
will  find  considerable  relief  thru  cow 
testing  associations.  The  cow  testing 
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there  are  only  a  few  cows  offered  for 
sale  that  are  worth  buying,  and  these 
animals   are   sold   for  prices  so  high 
that  the  average  dairyman  hesitates 
at  the  purchase.     Last  year  the  dairy 
cows     at     auctions     in     our    section 
brought  fine  prices  and  the  best  ani- 
mals sold  for  twice  what  they  would 
have  brought  5  or  6  years  ago.     This 
does  not  apply  to  the  large  auctions 
of  purebred  herds  or  the  auctions  of 
sales  associations  where  several  hun- 
dred    dollars     or     more     frequently 
change  hands  for  a  good  cow.     I  refer 
to  the  average  farmer's  herd,  which 
usually  contains  just  grades  of  vary- 
ing   quality    from    "pure    scrub"    to 
"almost   purebred".   It   has  surprised 
me  to  find  how  many  farmers  would 
come  for  miles  to  bid  on  a  few  high- 
class  grades  listed  on  an  auction  bill. 
Saving    the    best    calves    does    not 
mean  saving  all  of  them.     In  general 


Bossy  Is  the  Pet  of  the  Family 


Stop  the  Winter  Stump 
in  Mitic  Production 


If  you  want  summer  milk 
quantity  at  winter  prices,  it  will 
pay  you  to  find  out  about  STAR 
Water  Bowls. 

Milk  is  90  percent  water.      The  yield 
slumps    in  winter    because  the   animals 
don't  get  enough  to  drink.       Even  when 
the  water  in  outside   tanks  is   warmed, 
you   know    some 
animals   won't 
drink  a  drop  while 
they're  fighting  a 
blizzard   in  an 
open  yard.      And 
you   can't  blame 
them. 


STAp. 

Watk 


But  Star  Water  Bowls  bring  it  right 
to  the  stall— an  abundant  supply  of  pal- 
atable water— and  the  cow  drinks  as  much 
as  she  does  in  summer.  She  will  take  a 
mouthful  of  hay  or  feed  and  then  a 
drink  of  water.  That's  why  Winter  milk 
production  goes  up  when  STAR  Water 
Bowls  go  in.  This  system  prevents  one 
tubercular  cow  from  infecting  the  rest  of 

the  herd.       STAB 
,(«»i|t»;/»j^  Water  Bo  wig    we 

individual  and 
sanitary.  Water 
comes  and  (foes  aep- 
arali-ly  from  each 
bowl.  The  sick 
animal  ran't  con- 
taminate the  water 
f  ^  used     by    healthy 

'""•'winiiinn"**'*  ones. 


association    places    responsibility    on 
each  cow  to  demonstrate  her  ability 
to  pay  for  her  feed  and  return  a  prof- 
it to  her  owner.     The  loafers  in  the 
dairy  herd  can  not  be  detected  with- 
out some  system  of  records.     The  cow 
testing  association  enables  the  dairy- 
men to  calculate  the  amount  of  milk 
and  butterfat  which  each  cow  return^ 
for  the  feed  she  consumes.     A  system 
of  records  will  disclose  some  eye-open- 
ing facts  concerning  the   production 
of  individuals  of  the  herd. 

Cow    testing   associations    afford    a 
maans    for    co-operative    buying    of 
supplies  and  also  facilitate  Improved 
methods     of     feeding.       The     results 
which    have    been    obtained    by    cow 
testing  associations  everywhere  indi- 
cate  that   a  large   number  of   dairy- 
men,   who    are    not    keeping   records, 
are  feeding  some  cows  at  a  loss.  Some- 
times this  loss  may  be  attributed  to 
poor    producers,    poor    management. 
or  lack  of   proper   feeding.      Savings 
brought   about   by   cow   testing   have 
more  than  paid  expenses  during  the 
first   year.      Marked    increase   in    the 
production  of  the  herds,  and  the  cor- 
responding reduction  ol'  the  feed  cost 
in  comparison  with  the  milk  and  but- 
terfat yield  always  follows. 


SAVE   THE  BEST   CALVES 


Don't  buy  any  kind  of  bnm  equipment  until  you  invMti^ate  STAR  Goods  iind  the 
patented  f.atures  found  onl.v  in  this  line.  Unit  System  Stalls  a^'-'nb M  at  the  factory 
Wd  with  sanitary  Arch  Construction.  Jhe  STAR  Adj.«tcr-thr.  S I  AR  ^J"!.  Clamp. 
The  stronn  Riant  STAR  Stanrhion  easily  adjustable  and  with  the  One  Hand  I.ock. 
Wanned  and  Automatic  Sure-Stop.      STAk  Litter  Carrier  OutfiU  meet  every  need. 

[Vrite  us  for  catalogs.     STAR  goods  sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere 

HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO.,  15  Hunt  St.,  Harvard,  III. 

New  York  Branch t  InduUrial  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


It  is  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
portant that  dairymen  who  expect  to 
continue  In  the  business  use  a  pure- 
bred bull  of  good  breeding  and  then 
raise  the  best  of  the  calves.   Several 
years   ago  It   seemed   a   simple   prob- 
lem  to   attend   auctions   and   buy   up 
cows  as  they  were  needed  in  the  herd. 
The  cows  frequently  sold  for  moder- 
ate sums  and   It  was  not  difficult  to 
buy    a    few    good    ones    in    most   any 
community.      Now    the    farmer! who 
attends  auctions  will  often  .find,  that 


we  all  believe  that  a  good  cow  will 
produce  a  good  calf  ff  bred  to  a  good 
sire.  A  medium-to-poor  cow  may  be 
paying  the  owner  a  very  small  prof- 
it, just  enough  to  save  her  from  the 
block.  A  cow  of  that  type  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  furnish  a  first-class 
calf  altho  the  quality  of  the  calf  will 
be  Improved  according  to  the  value 
of  the  sire. 

A    purebred    calf    lis    not    always 
worth    saving    just    because    It    is    a 
purebred.     The  purebred  cattle  busi- 
ness has  been  injured  by  the  policy  of 
some    breeders   of    selling    every    calf 
produced    at    a    good    price    just    be- 
cause it  came  from  purebred  parents. 
I    heard    a    prominent    breeder    state 
that  some  of  his  neighbors  were  de- 
pending too  much  for  their  profit  on 
the  sales  of  stock  without  making  an 
effort   to    make   the   milk   and   butter 
produced  show  an   actual  profit.     In 
other  words,   they  were  disregarding 
production,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
dairy  business,  and  obtaining  a  good 
living  from  purebred  animals  regard- 
less of  how   much   they  would   earn. 
The  dairy  business  must  be  based  on 
a   firm   foundation    and   the   breeders 
who  neglect  to  make  a  profit  on  their 
production  are  not  doing  right.  One 
side   of    the   business   should    not   be 
compelled    to    bolster    up    the    other 
side,  but  both  should  be  managed  for 
profit. 

Recently  a  city  man  looked  at  an 
advertisement  of  a  local  butcher  for 
veal  calves  and  stated:  "That  man  is 
not  patriotic.      Every  calf  should  be 
raised   for  beef  or  milk.     Not  a  calf 
should  be  used  for  veal."     The  time 
win  scarcely  come  when  that  will  be 
true.     A  dairyman  with  a  large  herd 
could  never  be  expected  to  raise  all 
of  his  bull  calves  for  beef.     It  keeps 
him    worrying   to   raise   enough    feed 
for    his    dairy    cattle    without    going 
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Into  the  beef  business  at  the  game 
time.  Some  purebred  dairy  bulla  are 
undoubtedly  of  inferior  quality  for 
breeders  but  they  will  never  make 
profitable  beef  animals  and  the  farm- 
er who  veals  such  a  male  is  doing 
the  right  thing  and  the  only  thing  he 
can  do  with  profit. 

The   saving   of  good   heifer  calves 
is  another  proposition.     They  have  a 
large  prospective  value  as  food   pro- 
ducers    and    leaving     all     sentiment 
aside,  it  is  good  business  for  a  farm- 
er   to    raise    the    best    of    the    heifer 
calves  both  for  the  increase  that  can 
be  made  in  his  own  herd  or  the  money 
that  can  be  obtained  for  a  good  cow. 
A  calf  is  not  an  expensive  animal 
to   raise   if   a   farmer   has   plenrty    of 
pasture  anB   grain.      The   amouAt  of 
grain  necessary  for  deeding  a  ealf  is 
not   large    and   the  kmount   of   work 
caring  for  calves  during  six  months 
of  the    year  does   not   require   much 
time.      A   farmer  who  sells   his  best 
heifor   calves   right  now   may   figure 
J^thftt  the  money  looks  good  and  feed 
la  high  and  he  will  consider  the  deal 
profitable.     Three  or  four  years  from 
now  he  can  visit  the  farmer  who  has 
bought  the  calves  and  calculate  their 
value.      He   may   find   that   they    are 
worth   quite  a  lot  of  money  and   he 
will    wonder    if    that    amount    could 
have  been  earned  in  any  easier  way 
than  in  keeping  those  calves.— R.  G 
Kirby. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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MH.TC  PRICES  AT  RECEIVING 
STATION 


The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  issues  the  following 
schedule  of  prices  for  3  percent  milk 
at  receiving  stations.  The  price  for 
all  other  tests  vary  at  the  rate  of  4 
cents  for  every  1/10  point  above  this 
test.  This  price  was  approved  by  the 
Food  Administration  and  went  Into 
effect  on  February  7. 


Miles 

iDClUDlV 


1  to 

II  to 
21  to 
31  to 
41  to 
51  to 
61  to 
71  to 
81  to 
91   to 

101   to 

III  to 
121   to 
131   to 
141   to 
151    to 
161   to 
171   to 
181   to 
191  to 
201   to 
211   to 
221   to 
231  to 
241   to 
251    to 
261   to 
271   to 
281  to 
291  to 


Fr«i«tot  Ratea  4«  qta. 
e  11  6  percent  ol  40  qU. 

trelgbt  plus  3  i-crcent  tax. 

10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 

80 

90 

100 

110 


120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


.183 

.196 

.207 

.219 

.230 

.240 

.250 

.260 

.269 

.277 

.285 

.294 

.302 

.310 

.317 

.324 

.332 

.339 

.346 

.353 

.361 

.  .368 
.373 
.379 
.385 
.391 
.397 
.403 
.409 
.415 


Shipping  space  to  Europe  is  so  scarce  that  thousands  of  tons 
of  uSently  needed  war  suppHes  are  held  on  American  docks 
awaiting  transportation.  Even  though  wilhng  to  pay  double 
or  treble  rates,  shippers  cannot  get  their  goods  through. 

Separators  Given  Priority 
Over  War  Materials 


•r-rT: 


-^Ht,J 


Price  p«r 

100  Itw. 

3  percent 

%3.22 
3.20 
3.19 
3.18 
3.17 
3.16 
3.15 
3.14 
3.13 
3.12 
3.11 
3.11 
3.10 
3.09 
^      3.08 
3.08 
3.07 
3.06 
3.05 
3.05 
3.04 
3.03 
3.03 
3.02 
3.01 
3.01 
3.00 
3.00 
2.99 
2.98 


The  present  production  of  milk  in 
France  is  only  40  percent  of  what  it 
was  before  the  war.     The  daily  sup- 
ply received  in  Vienna  is  only  a  lit- 
tle more  than   20   percent  of  what   it 
was.  m  pre-war  times.     In  Berlin  the 
TT.llk  supply  for  children  has  been  re- 
duced   one-third.      The    problem    for 
the  United  States  i-^  not  so  much  to 
re:p;oVntbeprlceofmilkastoI^^^^^ 
up  the  production.-Cornell  Note. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago,  tinder 
authority  of  the  French 
government,  a  shipment  of  five 
^midred:^arples  Suction-feed  Sepa- 
rators wep  promptly  forwarded  from 
here  to  France.  The  very  next  week 
another  order  for  five  hundred  Sharp- 
ies 6uction-feed  Separators  was  re- 
ceived and  forwarded  under  similar 
conditions. 

Both  shipments  were  given  preced- 
ence en  route.  Munitions  might  wait. 
Even  food  products  might  wait.  But  this 
machine  that  saves  butter  fat  wasted  hy 
every  other  separator  or  method,  was  placed. 
in  the  very  vanguard  of  life's  necessities. 


It  has  been  said  that  not  munitions,  not 
even  money  will  win  the  war — ^but  fats. 

The  English  Government  recognizes  this. 
On  December  22nd,  we  received  the  largest 
order  for  Sharpies  Suction-feed  Separators 
our  agents  there  have  ever  given  us. 
Immediate  shipping 
space  was  provided 
by  the  English  Gov- 
ernment. 

And  no  wonder  they 
are  achieving  first 
place — not  merely 
first  place  among 
separators  but  among 
economrc  inventions 
that  have  mad& 
America  great. 


SHARPIES 


The  One  and  Only  Separator 

—that  will  skim  clean  at  widely  varying 

SOCCO.S* 

— ^that  gives  cream  of  unchanging  thick- 
ness— all  speeds. 

— that  will  skim  your  milk  quicker  when 
you  turn  faster. 

— with  just  one  piece  in  bowl — no  discs, 
easiest  to  clean. 

— with  knee-low  supply  tank  and  once-a- 
month  oiling 


Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that  auto- 
matically and  fully  prevents  cream  losses. 
No  matter  whether  turned  fast  or  slow,  the 
Sharpies  Suction-feed  principle  insures  clean 
skimming.  Not  less  than  ten  pounds  of 
butter  per  year  for  every  cow  is  the  average 
saving  over  any  other  separator.  No 
wonder  they  want  them  in  Europe! 


See  the  nearest  Sharpies  dealer  at  once.  He  P^^ably  adverti^s  m  your^ocal 
oaLr  If  you  do  not  know  his  name,  ask  us  and  we  will  send  ^' ^'^fr'^^^YlS 
S^rf  our'^SO-page.  old-time  Song  Book  in  appreciation  of  your  interest.  Address 
wwKjr  r-o  j^^^^  20     fcr  thi3  i.-iformation  and  catalog. 

The  Sharples  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpies  Milkers— used  on  ka'.J  a  million  cows  daily 

BRANCH^:     .  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO 
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Get  a  Silo  that  Can't  Collapse 


TU«  l«  «  94  Crminm  Silo  shown  below  was  erected  on  the  Minnesota  State  Fair 
Cy  res3  si  ing  on  the  outsid  .    Once  erected,  this  8.1o  stays  put^   --Ji^ 

Make  Your  Old  SUre  Silo  New 

Coverin«  it  the  Creinelox  way  will  sfttfe  your 
•ilo  troubles  (or  all  time.  Send  at  once  for  lit- 
erature, special  early  dtscoiintji  nnd  our  live 
wire  Bj?ent'»  propoBition 

CRAINE  SILO 

J      CO.,  Inc.       ' .-— -a^ 

j         Box  140         '^l^Hl^iHBP^''    .  "4  Today 

•  Norwich         N.  Y.      ^  \  ^A^ft>^-^-^     «i'^^<;;>.    «- ^  _1 

^n„„ , „;„ „,,»,n«mini,.iuiffln.nin«niiniti!niiiii!nimmiinimi.!HiiiiHHiiiiiHiHiiiiiini!iHi.niiiiiii.i«Hinibiini«).»."imn 


2^^  TRIAL 
Jhne^lcaix 

FUUY 
CUARANTCeO 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

ASendPrepeaMMitOMikl  new.  writ 
made,  easy  mnninif,  perfect  alDninuns 
■eparator  for  $11.96.  Skima  warm  or 
eold  milk;  heavy  or  light  cream.  Dif- 
ferent from  pietare.  which  shows  lar- 
gara^aeity  machines.  See  onr  plan  ox 

MONTHLY  PAYMCMTS 

Bowl  asamtarymarwleasilycleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  lar^e  or  imall ,  write 
for  free  cataloK  and  monthly  payniCTt 
plan.  Wtattm  ordtn  jiUed  from 
wttur*  poinU. 

)  SEPARATOR  COU 


Cut  this  ad  out  and  save  It 


COnON  SEED  MEAL  &  CRACKED  CAKE 


-OUR   BRANDS- 
JAY  DOVE  OWL 

36' ;  Protein  38  1-2%  Protain  41%  Protein 


LONE  STAR 

43%  Protein 


PEANUT  MEAL 


VELVET  BEAN  MEAL 

V.  V.  BRAND,  l»'"c  Protein 
4%  Fat,  55'~r  Carbohydr«t« 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES-COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 

F.  W.  Erode  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


B.  B.  BRAND 
Mn  Protein 


Established  1875 


Incorporated  191S  Branch  Office,  DallacrTez. 

Distributors  for  over  40  Years 
Our   Brands  Are  Standard -We  Talce  Prld4  In  Them  '       }  !  >  .  I     .  i  1 1 


DOWN! 

ONE  YEAR    '. 
TO  PAY       t 


$29 


Buys    the    N* 


Butterfly! 


Junler   Ne.  t.    Liffht 
ninK.    easy    deaning,    da.- 
skimmins,   durable.    Guaran- 
teed a  IWetlme   Birain«t  de- 
fects   in     material    and.  workmanshtp. 
Made  also  in  five  larger  siMS  up  to  No.  8  ' 
shown  here.       __..,  Rama  it«  own  co«t  and 

N  DATS'  nSE  IWAL  mor.  by  wh.t  it  «»«• 


riH.Nt^ 


__  _„._     .  -.  mor.  OT   »n;i,  ."     "~jV!j«._r.  #,nm 


IGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILX> 

Every  Economy  Silo  U  equipped  with  the 
Storm  troof  anchoring  system  that  naues 
It  absolutely  permanent.    Ensilage  u  al- 
ways treih  aad  sweet-lt  can  t  spoil  In  an 
Bconomy  SUo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  malce 
the  Silo  perfectly  air- Ught.    H^ops  form 
easy  Udder.    Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  OroKon  Fir.    You  can  t  huy  » 
better  silo.    Also  aU  •tL*".Y'**!Li?^!; 
Our    motto    »•   «J"»"1»   '^I^iyt    xTa 
through.    Factories  at  Prederick.  MO. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.   Write  for  Mtt^. 


LCONOMY  SILOS 


^ 
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Vetinsytvania  Farmer 


"FOOD  WILL  WIN  THE  WAR!" 

Every  indication  points  to  high  prices  for  all  farm  crops 
the  coming  season.  Consequently  shrewd  farmers  will 
plan   to  increase  their   production  per  acre  this  year. 

You  can  grow  big  crops  by  using 


Remember  it  is  not  the  number  of  acres  planted,  but  the 
yield  per  acre  secured,  that  brings  largest  profits  on  your 
expenditure. 

If  you  wish  to  make  any  inquiries  about  the  needs  of 
your  soil,  the  best  crops  to  grow  or  the  kmd  of  fertilizer 
to  use,  write  our  Agricultural  Service  Bureau,  conducted 
by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler  (for  many  years  Director  ot  the 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station),  whose  crop  bulle- 
tins, services  and  advice  are  free  to  all  farmers. 

^^  Place  your  orders  jar  fertilizers  early,  to  avoid 
delays.      The  railroads    are    already   overtaxed. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
92  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON,  or  2  RECTOR  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Offices :  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE.  BUFFALO.  DETROIT.  CLEVELAHO.  CIHCIHNATI 


Livestock 

UVE   STOCK  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
makes  the  following  estimate  from 
the  reports  of  its  correspondents  and 
agents  on  live  stock  in  Pennsylvania 
and  in  the  country  on  January  1, 
1918,  with  comparisons  with  same 
date  of  other  years: 


February   16,    1918. 


above  was  $8,263,524,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $6,735,612,000,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1917,  an  increase  of  |1,527,- 
912,000,  or  22.7  percent. 

The  increase  of  4.5  percent  In  num- 
bers of  all  "other  cattle"  is  due  to  an 
increase  of  4.2  percent  in  calves;  22.7 
percent  in  heifers  for  milk;  8.5  per- 
cent in  other  heifers;  a  decrease  of 
3.2  percent  in  steers  and  an  increase 
of  1.9  percent  in  other  cattle  (milk 
cows  not  included).  Swine  over  six 
months  old  increase  4.5  petcent; 
those  under  six  months  increased  7.8 
percent. 


Pennsylvania 

United 

States 

Number 

Price 

Number 

Price 

Horses 

1918.  .. 

590.000 

126.00 

21,563.000 

104.28 

1917..  . 

596,000 

126.00 

21,210,000 

102.89 

1916... 

602,000 

124.00 

21,159,000 

101.60 

1915... 

596,000         .      . 

134.00 

21,195,000 

103.33 

1914.., 

584.000 

139.00 

20.962,000 

109.32 

Mules 

1918.  .. 

53,000 

138.00 

4,824.000 

128.74 

1917... 

48.000 

137.00 

4,723.000 

118.15 

1916... 

47,000 

137.00 

4.593,000 

113.83 

1915... 

46.000 

142.00 

4,479,000 

112.336 

1914. .  . 

45,000 

148.00 

4,449,000 

123.85 

Milk  Cows 

1918.  .. 

960,000 

75.00 

23,824,000 

70.59 

1917.  .. 

980,000 

62.50 

22,894,000 

59.63 

1916.  .. 

971.000 

56.50 

22,108,000 

58.92 

1915.  .  . 

943,000 

.   69.50 

21,^62,000 

55.83 

1914..  . 

943,000 

58.40 

20.737,000 

53.94 

Other  Cattle  1918.  .  . 

717.000 

36.80 

43.546.000 

40.88 

1917... 

664.000 

30.80 

41.689.000 

35.92 

1916..  . 

657.000' 

27.10 

39.812.000 

33.53 

1915.  .. 

638.000 

29.30 

37.067.000 

33.38 

1914..  . 

632,000 

28.30 

35.855.000 

31.13 

Sheep 

1918..  . 

913.000 

11.70 

48,900.000 

11.82 

1917... 

830,000 

7.10 

47,616,000 

7.13 

1916..  . 

835,000 

5.60 

48.625,000 

5.17 

1915.  .. 

831.000 

5.30 

49,956,000 

4.50 

1914.  . 

839.000 

4.90 

49,719,000 

4.02 

Swine 

1918.  . 

1.291,000 

22.30 

71.374,000 

19.51 

1917.. 

1,174.000 

13.90 

67,503,000 

11.75 

1916.  . 

1.210,000 

10.40 

67,766,000 

8.40 

1915.  . 

.1.186.000 

13.50 

64.618.000 

9.87 

1 

1914.  . 

.1.130.000 

13.80 

58.933.000 

10.40 

)Fence  Bar^ainLBodi 
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Cot  rock  bottom  dIrMt  fr»m.f»««orv  f'^^**-  r, 
air  IMT  r<)<l  ui> — "i»  Krown'H  DOl,  lii.K  ( .Alv- 
vVNIZJ^lVsUnHl-'y '"'^''- ""''"=*'"'''''''"'"■"• 
VACTORY  PRICES,  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

nrown  frnr'O  U  niiide  of  Ba-slc  Op<>n  Hearth 

Hook    BlK.wfl    1.50  styles.      Also    Gates 
and    Harb    Wire.        Our    prlcns  h.ivo 

'  you  2.'.  4  to  40  ■«  .  Write  tcKin v  f or  moti.'y  „ - 
•Ivo^  '  savlMK  I'Tce  Hook  uud  Baiuplo  to  lent.  ■^'^\ 
t>r  '      THE  BROWN  FENCE  ft  WIRE  CO., 

OEPl.      3121    -         CLEVELANJ.    OHIO 
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Compared    with    January    1,    1917, 
the    following    changes    in    Pennsyl- 
vania   are    indicated:    In    numbers, 
horses   have  decreased   6,000;    mules 
increased  5,000;  milk  cows  decreased 
20.000;  other  cattle  increased  53.000; 
sheep    increased    8P..000;     swine    in- 
creased 117,000.     The  average  price 
per  head  of  horses  has  remained  the 
same;  mules  have  increased  $1;  milk 
cows   increased    $12.50;    other  cattle 
increased  $6;  sheep  increased  $4.60; 
swine  increased  $8.40. 

In  consideration  of  live  stock  listed 
for  the  country  the  number  not  on 
farms,  i.e.,  in  cities  -and  villages,  is 
not  estimated  yearly,  but  their  num- 
ber in  1910  as  reported  by  the  Census 
was:  Horses,  3.183.000;  mules.  270.- 
000;  cattle.  1.879,000;  sheep,  391.- 
000;  swine,  1.288.000.  The  Census 
of  1910  also  reported  2.915.000  goats 
on  farms  and  115,000  not  on  farms. 

Following  changes  in  farm  animals 
in  the  United  States  compared  with 
January  1,  1917.  are  indicated:  In 
numbers,  horses  have  increased  353,- 
000;  .mules  inci eased  101,000;  milk 
cows  increased  390.000;  other  cattle 
increased  1. 857. 000;  sheep  increa^sed 
1.284,000;  swine  increased  3.871.- 
000.  In  average  value  per  head, 
horses  increased  $1.39;  mules  in- 
creased $10.59;  milk  cows  increased 
$10.96;  other  cattle  increased  $4.96; 
sheep  increased  $4.69;  swine  in- 
creased $7.76. 

Tn  total  value,  horses  Increased 
$66,319,000;  mules  increased  $63.- 
058.000:  milk  cows  increased  $278.- 
388.000;  other  cattle  increased  $282.- 
431.000;  sheep  increased  $238,338.- 
000;  and  swine  increased  $599,378.-. 
000.  The  total  value  on  January  1, 
1918,     of     all     animals    enumerated 


Pennsylvania   Report 

The   census    of   live   stock   on    the 
farms  of  Pennsylvania  on  January  1, 
as  announced  by  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics  of   the   Pennsylvania   Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,   shows   the  fol- 
lowing:  Horses,  577.887;  mules.  46,- 
216;   milk  cows,  921.639;  other  cat- 
•tle,   621,307;.  sheep,   820,765;   swine, 
1,068,333.      The    figures    show    that 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  horses 
during  the  past  year  of  about  two  per- 
cent  while   the   number  of   mules   is 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.     Many 
horses  and  mules  have  been  shipped 
from  the  state  for  use  in  the  war  and 
the   auto   truck    and   tractor  are   re- 
placing others,  but  not  enough  to  stop 
the   breeding   at    about   its  standard 
maximum. 


Dairy  cows  have  decreased  about  4 
percent  and  the  number  of  other  cat- 
tle about  3  percent.  The  high  prices 
of  feed  and  the  high  prices  offered  for 
cattle  have  brought  about  this  de- 
crease. 

During  the  past  two  years  much  in- 
terest has  been  taken  in  the  sheep 
industry.  Figures  show  an  increase 
of  about  2  percent,  or  17.300  sheep, 
during  the  pa?t  year.  For  ten  years 
there  was  an  annual  decrease  of  about 
3  percent  until  1916.  when  the  in- 
terest created  in  the  sheep  industry 
brought  about  a  slight  increase  over 
1915.  The  increase  of  the  past  year 
promises  to  create  a  new  interest  in 
sheep  raising  and  with  the  benefits 
from  the  new  dog  law  the  million 
mark  is  again  being  sought. 

The  estimated  total  value  of  the 
live  stock  is  placed  at  $190,863,653  as 
compared  with  $173,580,100  a  year 
ago. 


Feijruary    lo,    1^18. 

ALFALFA  FOR  HORSES 


Tcnnsyivania  Farmer 
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Feeding  alfalfa  tray  to  horses  in 
limited  quantities  has  been  proved  a 
desirable  practice«buft;hi8-Qrop  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  con<!|entrato 
rather  than  a  roughage.  One  pound 
of  alfalfa  Ikay  contains  35  percent 
more  available  protein  than  does  a 
pound  of  shelled  corn. 

Allowing  the  work  horse  to  eat 
large  amounts  of  alfalfa  is  not  only 
wasteful  but  dangerous.  The  over- 
loaded and  distended  digestive  appa- 
ratus crowds  upon  the  lungs  and 
heart.  This  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
animal  to  breathe  freely  and  conse- 
quently deprives  him  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  oxygen  when  he  Is  at  hard 
work.  Practically  all  the  protein  not 
utilized  by  .the  body  must  be  eliminat- 
ed thru  the  kidneys.  This  results  in 


tention  directed  or  given  by  a  man 
who  likes  the  horses  and  who  looks 
after  this  matter  not  from  a  sense  of 
profit  and  loss  alone,  but  because  of 
human  interest  and  duty. 

On   the  average  farm  the  problem 
of  exercise  is  not  troublesome.     The 
great   difficulty   is  to  find   help  that 
will    handle    brood    mares    carefully. 
Brood  mares  may  work  up  to  within 
two    or    three    days    of    the    date   of 
foaling,  and  be  benefited  by  it.  They 
should  be  given  moderate  but  steady 
work.      Such    mares    should    not    be 
given   work   which   requires   backing 
heavy    loads,    or    where    there    is    a 
chance  of  slipping. 

There  are  many  satisfactory  ra- 
tions for  brood  mares.  Among  them 
E.  A.  Trowbridge,  of  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture,  mentions  the 
following:  Oats  4  parts,  bran  1  part. 


Crystal  Spring  Stock  Farm,  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 


excessive  stimulation  or  even  inflam- 
mation of  these  organs  and  excessive 
urination. 

Feeding  excessive  amounts  of  pro- 
tein also  has  a  cloying  effect  upon -the 
whole    animal    system,    resulting    in 
impaired  nutrition,  filling  and  swell- 
ing of  the  legs  and  hocks,  inability 
tostand  hard  work,  excessive  sweat- 
ing,  and   impaired   respiration.      The 
feeding  of  from  four  to  ten   pounds 
daily  of   alfalfa  hay  -which  was  cut 
when  mature,  and  is  free  from  dust, 
mold,    or   smut,    has    proved    a    very 
satisfactory  practice.     Whenever  pos- 
sible,    horses    fed   alfalfa   hay   should 
also    have    access    to    timothy    hay, 
straw,  or  corn  fodder  to  add  -bulk  to 
the    ration    and   satisfy    the    craving 
that  always  results  when   extremely 
rich  feeds  are  fed  for  long  -periods. 
The    cheapest    form    of    cottonseed 
meal  contains  41   to  43  percent  pro- 
tein.     Beware    of   combinations   and 
mixtures.    Cottonseed  meal  prices  are 
based  on  the  amount  of  protein  con- 
tained in  the  meal.  In  many  instances 
the    protein    content    is    below    the 
amount  guaranteed,  and  for  this  rea- 
son  buyers   should   make   their   pur- 
chase.=;  from  local  dealers  whose  guar- 
antee is  based  upon  the  analyses  made 
by  state  inspection.— Dr.  C.  W.  Mc 
Campbell.  Kan.  Cir. 


CARE  OF  MARES  BEFORE 
FOALING 


Carelessness  and  lack  of  knowledge 
are  responsible  for  a  large  number 
ot  losses  which  occur  during  foaling. 
Thl.<;  is  doubly  .true  because  in  case  of 
trouble,  aid  must  be  given  quickly 
ana  accurately.  The  loss  of  foals  be- 
fore weaning  time  h.-js  been  estimated 
from  10  percent  to  25  percent  of  the 
Top  and  the  greater  part  of  this  loss 
nocurs  before  the  foals  are  two  weeks 

PriorMo  the  birth  of  the  foal,  mares 
should  have  enough  of  good  whole- 
some food  and  water,  plenty  of  exer- 
plso,  clean,  light  and  altogether  sani- 
tnry  quarters  along  with  regular  at- 


mixed  clover  and  timothy  hay.  Or 
oats  2  parts,  corn  2  parts,  bran  1  part, 
mixed  clover  and  timothy  hay. 

Feed  for  this  class  of  horses  should 
always  be -of  the'best  quality  and  of 
such    composition    that    it    will    not 
cause   digestive   trouble.      As   a  gen- 
eral   rule,  jnares    doing    light    work 
should  eat  .approximately  one  pound 
of  -hay  and   one  pound   of  grain   per 
day  .per    1.000  -pounds    live    weight. 
This  matter  should  be  governed,  how- 
ever, by  -the  condition  of  the  mares 
and  they  should  be  gaining  in  condi- 
tion with  digestion  in  best  of  condi- 
tion C3  the  critical  time  approaches. 
Mares  should  be  given  a  box  stall  at 
leas't  four  weeks  before  they  are  due 
to  foal,   in  order  that  they  may  be- 
come accustomed  to  it,  and  may  also 
have  a  place  large  enough  to  be  com- 
fortable during  the  night.     The  stall 
should  at  all  times  be  kept  clean  and 
well     bedded,     but     particular     care 
should  be  taken  regarding  these  de- 
tails when  the  foal  is  born.     If  truly 
known,  the  source  of  navel  trouble  in 
foals   is   generally    a   dirty    stable   or 
yard.     As  a  safeguard  against  'navel 
disease",     besides     the     scrupulously 
clean  stall,  the  navel   should  be  tied 
and  treated  with   a  strong  disinfect- 
ant,  such   as   a  solution   of   carbolic 

acid. 

If  the  season  of  the  year  and  other 
existing  conditions  permit,  mares 
may  well  be  allowed  to  foal  on  grass 
which  lessens  the  danger  of  infection. 
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Start  Right  to  Gbrow  More 

NEVER  before  has  there  been  so  loud  a  call 
for  more  and  still  more  grain,  coming  from 
all  points  of  the  compass.  Never  did  you  face  so 
great  an  opportunity  to  help  the  world  and  yourself. 
Never  were  good  tillage  tools  so  necessary!     ^        .  ,        ,  _ 

Good  tillage  implements^liko  Deering,  McConmck  and  Os- 
borne disk  harrows,  peg  and  spring-tooth  harrows,  cultivators, 
etc.— make  mellow,  uniform  seedbeds,  free  from  lumps,  mois- 
ture-holding, allowing  crops  to  grow  to  vigorous  f ml  yield. 
Real  cultivation  means  more  bushels  and  more  dollars,  ana 
the  dollars  will  pay  for  your  investment. 

Deering.  McCormick  and  O.borne  disk  harrows  have  thesa 
big,  new  improvements:  The  Third  Uyer,  which  controls  the 
depth  of  penetration,  regardless  of  soil  condition.  The  Ex- 
clutive  Attachment  of  the  Tandem  which  forces  the  tandem 
always  to  cut  the  ridges  left  by  leading  gangs,  yet  aUows  per- 
fect flexibility  at  turns.  ,     *„..  ,f„„ 

Remember  the  other  tried  and  thoroughlyysatisf actory  f ea- 
tures— built-in  angle  steel  weight  boxes;  adjustable  forecar- 
riage;tall,  hard  oilers,  convenient  and  protected;  4- wear  wood 
bushings,  improved  scrapers,  etc. 

This  year  every  added  bushel  counts  doubly.  .  Start  right 
with  right  seed  beds.  See  the  local  dealer  and  wnte  us  now 
about  Deering,  McCormick  and  Osborne  tillage  tools. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  U    S    Aim^l 

Ch«»pion  DeeriB.  McComuck  Milw.uk..  O.born.  >|I|/ 


MOREWORKiROM 
YOUR  HORSES/ 


Heavy  spring  work  takes  the  surplus  flesh  from 
the  horse.  Wis  collar  no  longer  fits."  Kis  utsck 
and  shoulders  chafe  and  galL  He 
can't  do  bis  full  share  of  work  and  you 
lose  .noney.  Prevent  these  evils  by 
using  TAPATCO  Pads. 

A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

Consisting  of  wire  staple,  reinforced 
with  felt  washer  (note  where  arrows 
point).  This  gives  the  hook  a  better 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off.  The 
weakest  point  is  made  strong  and 
life  of  pad  Neatly  lengthened. 
Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  U«. 

Look  For  The  Felt  Washer. 
SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

The  AmericanPad&Textile  Company 

GREENFIELD,  OHIO 

Canadian  Branch:    Chatham,  Ontario. 
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PLACING  PUREBRED  SHEEP 

Twenty-seven  purebred  rams  were 
placed   with   farmers  of  North   Caro- 
lina   last   fall    and    early    winter    for 
the   purpose    of   improving   the   local 
sheep  stocTt.     The  rams  were  offered 
by    breeders    from    all    parts    of    the 
pounto'  and  were  made  available  to 
the    farmers    at    about    half    regular 
market  price.     The  work  was  super- 
vised by  the  Beef  Cattle  and   Sheep 
Investigation  Office  of  the  state.     All 
of  the  rams  were  reported  satisfac- 
tory and  have  given  good  service. 


Get  100%  JJfficieiicy 
^iotn  YoBuy  Feed 

Pratts  Animal.  Regulator 

B..f  r/p;:*Tu^r  rs.r^"sL"„«„.u  „.*>«.  »r»u..u «.  o,. .«_ 

SMurly  SO  yew..  .^^L^^  T'^ 

5  fVrile  for  64  page  Stock  Book-  FREE.  .^'ZVM# 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPAIJY  .^MM«^-. 

Makers  of  PratW  X'ouUry  Regulator  and  Remed|el 
Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


USB  NATCO  DRAIN^TILE 

"m  up  to' be  replaced  e^ery  few  years.  Write  (or  pr,ces^So^^n«rU,«d 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famoua  NATCO  IMFtlUbliABi.* 
SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Watco  Sewer  Pipe. 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company    -       |H6  Fulton  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pi. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


FebruAry   16,    1918. 


February    16,    1918. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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This  field  of  com  was  grown  at  Molino,  Mo.,  and  the  above 
photoRraph  was  taken  seven  weeks  after  planting.  On  the  •««  100 
pounds  of  A.  A.  C.  Fertilizer  was  used  to  the  acre,  and  on  the  right 
none.  This  illustrates  what  good  fertilizers  will  do  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  even  when  used  in  small  quantities. 

The  U.  S.  Dcpt.  of  Agriculture  Says: 

**The  farmer  who  wisely  and  systematically 
applies  commercial  fertilizer  to  his  fields  will 
raise  larger  and  better  crops.  This  statement 
applies  with  the  same  force  to  the  rich  soils  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  as  to  soils  of  the  Eastern  States 
or  of  New  England, " 

A'AC-  FERTILIZERS 

are  made  for  different  soils  and  different  crops. 
If  you  will  tell  us  the  nature  of  your  soil,  what 
crops  it  has  produced,  w^at  treatment  it  has  had, 
and  what  you  want  to  grow  on  it  this  season, 
we  will  give  you  our  opinion  as  to  which  one 
of  our  fertilizers  and  how  much  per  acre  you 
should  use,  and  tell  you  where  it  may  be  ob- 
tained.    It  will  pay  you  well  to  write  us. 

//  W0  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one.      Write  us  for 
our  nearest  agent's  address  or  ask  for  an  agency  yourself. 

Th«*  Com  nan  V  maintains  an  Acricultural  Service  Bureau 
conducted  by  Dr.  H.J.  Wheeler,  for  many  years  Director 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Experiment  Station,  whose 
Crop  Bulletins,  services  and  advice  are  free  to  all  farmers. 

'P'*  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W»  s*rv0  our  trad*  from  60  fioints. 
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The  Delayed  Hatch 

Some  Reasons  and  Remedies 


Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  ex- 
perience in  artificial  incubation  is  the 
delayed  hatch.  A  complete  failure 
of  the  hatch  thru  the  fault  of  the 
eggs,  while  discouraging,  gives  one 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
incubation  was  not  at  fault,  but  the 
experience  of  finding  the  hatch  a  day 
or  more  over-due  with  the  resultant 
production  of  a  few  sickly  chicks  and 
large  numbers  of  chicks  partly 
hatched,  but  dead  in  the  shell,  is 
exceedingly  disheartening  to  say  the 
least  and  this  is  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  the  beginner. 

Delayed  hatches  are  not,   as  some 
think,  entirely  the  experience  of  the 
beginner  with  poultry,  for  even  the 
experienced  poultryman  has  his  trou- 
bles  in   this   regard.      Naturally,    in 
the  case  of  the  experienced   poultry 
raiser  the  cause  may  be  due  to  some- 
what different  reasons  and  his  previ- 
ous experience  in  incuba4;ion  will  en- 
able him  to  know  when  the  hatch  is 
not  coming  off  right  and  make  possi- 
ble such  measures  as  will  partly  over- 
come the  effect  before  it  is  too  late. 
However,    one    should    not    take    the 


the  third  week,  allowing  the  tempera- 
ture to  run  up  to  104  the  last  few 
days  of  the  hatch.  Where  such  tem- 
perature average  is  actually  main- 
tained there  can  be  no  chance  of  a 
delayed  hatch  due  to  lack  of  heat. 
However,  thermometer  indications 
are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon. 

There   are   a   number   of   ways   in 
■which    the    poultryman    may   be   de- 
ceived as  to  the  real  temperature  the 
eggs    are    receiving.      First    of    these 
Is  the  inaccurate  thermometer.  As  is 
very  frequently  the  case  after  a  year 
or  two  of  use,  a  thermometer  will  be 
found   upon  testing  to  register  frj:a 
a  half  to  a  full  degree  below  the  c  r- 
rect  te  »:peraturc.     Wh^re  this  occr.n 
the  cause  of  delayed  hatches  is  very 
apparent  and  the  only  way  to  ovor- 
corae  the  trouble  is  to  test  all  of  one's 
thermometers   with    a   clinical    ther- 
mometer at  least  once  a  year.     If  ;: 
thermometer  is  found  wrong  It  neel 
not  be  thrown  away  but  may  simpl/ 
be  marked  and  run  that  much  higlier 
when     used.       The     best     insurance 
against    this    trouble    is    the    use   of 
certified  thermometers. 


Win  the  War  By  Preparing  the  Land 

Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 

Bigger  Crops 

Work  in  Joint  EHort  the  Soil  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada-Co-operatiwe 
Farming  In  Man   Power  Necessary  to  Win  the  Battle  for  Liberty 

The  Food  Controllers  of  United  Statet  and  anada  are  asking  for  greater  food  pro- 
duction. Scarcely  lOO.OOC  000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the  allies  overseas  be- 
fore crop  harvest.  Upon  th^  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  rest  the  burden 
of  supply. 

Every  Available  Tillable  Acre  must  Contribute;  Every  Available 
Farmer  and  Farm  Hand  must  Assist. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  is  short  and  an 
appeal  to  the  United  States  allies  is  for  more  men  for  seeding  operaUons. 
Canada's  Wheat  Prodction  last  Year  was  225,000,000   Bushels; 
the  demand  from  Canada  alone,  for  1 91 8  Is  400,000.000  Bushels. 

To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.     She  has  the  land    but  needs  the   men.      "Hie 
Government  of  the  United  States   wants   every    man   who  can   effectnxly   help  to  do. 
farm  work  this  year.     It  wanU  the  land  in  the  United  State,  developed  first  of  course:  bot 
it  also  wants  to  help  Canada.     Whenever  we    find  a    man    we   can    spare  to  Canada, 
fields  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want  to  direct  him  there.     Apply  to  our  Employment 
Service,  and  we  will  tell  where  you  can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 
Western  Canada's  help  will  be  required  not  later  than  April  5th. 
Wages  to  competent  help,  $50  a  month  and  up,  board  and  lodging. 
Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  warm  welcome,  good  wages,    good   board 
and  find  comfortable  homes.     They  will  get  a  rate  of  one   cent  a    mile  from   Canadian 
boundary  points  to  destination  and  return. 
For  particulars  as  to  routes  and  place,  where  employment  may  be  had,  apply  to 

U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Dept.  of  Labor 


Incubator  Cellar  Containing  a  Number  of  Small  Machines 


Please  meJition  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing,  to  advertisers. 


stand,  as  some  do,  that  a  delayed 
hatch  now  and  then  is  unavoidable, 
for  in  every  case  there  is  a  prevent- 
able cause.  The  main  thing  is  to  dis- 
cover that  cause  and  eliminate  it. 

We  may  divide  the  reasons  for  de- 
layed   hatches    into»    four    principal 
causes:  Too  much  moisture,  too  little 
moisture,   insufficient  heat,   and  eggs 
that  are  too  old  or  have  been  harmed 
by  heat  or  cold  before  being  placed 
in   the   incubator.      While  it   Is  true 
that  the  trouble  of  delayed  hatches 
is  principally  an  incubator  complaint 
it    is    nevertheless    no    fault    of   arti- 
ficial incubation;  it  ia  the  operator's 
fault.     Each  of  the  causes  mentioned 
may  be  brought  about  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways,  but  in  every  case  there 
is  a  remedy  if  one  will  but  seek  for  it. 
One  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
delayed   hatches   is  insufTlcient  heat. 
For  best  results  the  heat  of  the  in- 
cubator   should    average    a    full    103 
degrees   for  the   twenty-one   days   of 
Incubation,   and   an   average  of  lOSJ 
has  been  found  by  mnnv  experienced 
poultrymen  to  give  the  best  results. 
Some   few   poultrA'men    have   advo- 
cated maintaining  a  fixed  temperature 
of  103   to   101^1    for  tbe   entire  three 
■vveeV".    b"^    l^*''*    rp-'"'"''    P'^e"!    to    be 
^  obtftlne-l  where  tho  p'.'pr^ee  Is  maln- 
_   talned  somewhat  as  follows:  102^  the 
(first  weelt.  103  the  second  week,  103* 


To     test     incubator     thermometers 
with-  a  clinical  thermometer  a  basin 
of   warm   water   should   be    provided, 
being  sure  it  is  not  so  hot  as  to  brealc 
the  Instruments,  preferably  not  over 
100    degrees.      In    testing,    both   tlie 
clinical    and   the   other   thermometer 
must  be  placed   In  the  water  at  the 
same  time  and  the  temperatures  read 
as  soon  as  the  clinical   thermometer 
stops  rising.     It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  clinical  thermometer  will  not 
drop  with  the  cooling  of   the  water 
as   will    the   incubator   thermometer. 
Therefore,  It  is  only  feasible  to  test 
one  at  a  time,  shaking  the  mercury 
down    in    the    clinical     thermometer 
and   starting   anew   with   each   ther- 
mometer. 

Another    thing    that    will    deceive 
the    poultryman    as   to    the    tempera- 
ture  the    eggs    are    receiving    i.s    the 
practice  of  fastening  the  thermomciar 
to  a  stand  or  hanging  it  in  the  com- 
partment with  the  bulb  considerably 
above  the  level  of  the  eggs,  since  the 
eggs  in  the  trays  half  rn  inch  be'iw 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  are  P'  r- 
haps    subject   to   a    degree   less   h*at 
than    that    registered    by    the    ther- 
mometer.    This  is  the  reason  for  tHe 
theorv  some  breeders  advance  that  a 
temperature  of  102.  104  and  105  re- 
spectivelv   is    necessary    to    obtain    a 
good  hatch.    Their  thermometers  are 


too  high;  the  heat  received  by  the 
eggs  is  really  102,  103  and  104,  mak- 
ing a  general  average  of  103  for  the 
period  of   incubation. 

The  best  plan,  tho  slightly  incon- 
venient, is  to  use  the  lay-down  type 
of  thermometer,  placing  the  same  on 
the  eggs  so  that  the  bulb  lies  In  the 
space  between  three  or  four  eggs  with 
the  bulb  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  eggs.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  allow  the  thermometer  bulb  to 
touch  any  of  the  eggs  since  the  tem- 
perature of  individual  eggs  will  vary 
greatly  according  to  their  vitality. 

Another    thing    that    is    liable    to 

cause  improper  heating  and  delayed 

hatches  is  not  having  the  incubator 

level,   thus   causing   the   heat    to    be 

gre-.ter  on  one  side  of  the  compart- 

irent  than   on   the  other.     The  best 

vay  to  level  an  incubator  is  with  a 

spirit   level,   being  sure  to  level   the 

machine  both  lengthwise  and  across. 

A   s?ood   plan   to   follow   In   order   to 

-ivoid    the    possible    damage    uneven 

heat  may  cause  Is  to  reverse  the  egg 

tray  end  for  end  and  back  for  front 

er.ch  time  the  eggs  are  turned. 

Old  trays  that  have  Tieen  used  so 
long  that  the  wire  is  sunken  "between 
the  cross  supports  allowing  the  eggs 
tc  lay  m  hollows  and  thus  receive 
a  lower  iieat  than  eggs  in  higher 
parts  of  the  tray  will  cause  Hhe  same 
result  as  too  low  a  temperature  be- 
cause some  of  the  eggs  are  always  at 
a  low  temperature. 

Too  much  cooling  will  bring  about 
the  same  result  as  too  low  a  tempera- 
ture and  practically  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.  Proper  cooling  is  really 
a  matter  that  must  be  worked  out  by 
each  individual  for  himself.  How- 
ever, a  general  plan  can  be  given 
w  hich  must  be  varied  under  different 
conditions.  With  an  average  tem- 
perature of  103i  degrees  it  is  a  good 
pian  to  tuTu  tuc  cfefeo  I  "  'v-v-  u — J ,  n- 


too  small,  causing  the  chick  to  smoth- 
er in  the  shell.  Where  such  chicks 
do  survive  they  lack  sufficient  vi- 
tality to  raove^  about  and  break  the 
shell  and  therefore  are  found  dead 
in  the  shell. 

The  condition  of  excessive  moisture 
Is  brought  Bibout  by  supplying  mois- 
ture to  machines  made  to  operate 
without  maisture,  sprinkling  the  in- 
terior of  the  machine  with  water  dur- 
ing the  first  eighteen  days  of  Incuba- 
tion, or  exceedingly  wet  cellars  In 
which  the  machine  Is  housed. 

Lack  of  moisture  is  also  a  cause  of 
delayed  hatches  and  Is  usually  caused 
by  operating  the  Incubator  in  a  dry 
upstairs  room  or  to  neglect  of  the 
moisture  pans.  The  placing  of  the  ma- 
chine in  a  fairly  moist  but  not  wet 
cellar  will  usually  remedy  the  trou- 
ble- Where  the  non-moisture  type 
of  incubator  is  used  it  Is  a  good  plan 
to    sprinkle   the   floor    of    the   cellar 


Biggest  Hatches 
Strongest  Chicks 


«rCu9 


Champioi , 
BeUe  Qty^ 


|i«i||ph*nnMtf 


lowing  no  cooling  the  first  week,  from 
live  to  ten  minutes  the  second  week 
and  fronv  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  the 
third  week,  discontinuing  cooling  af- 
ter the  eighteenth  day. 

Cooling    must    be    practiced    with 
fommcn  sense  and  a  consideration  of 
conditions.     No  cooling  should  be  al- 
lowed whenever  the  temperature  has 
been  low  and  more  should  be  given 
when  it  has  been  too  high.     Many  ex- 
perienced  poultrymen   find   the   plan 
of   cooling   the   eggs   until    they   are 
cool,  not  cold,  to  the  touch  the  best. 
Excessive  moisture  is,  perhaps,  not 
so  much  a  cause  of  delayed  hatches 
as  a  failure  of  hatches.     Where  too 
much  moisture  has  been  applied  the 
contents  of  the  eggs  do  not  evapor- 
ate as  much  as  Nature -intended,  thus 
causing  the  growth  of  an  excessively 
large  chick  with  an  air  cell  that  is 


frequently  during  the  last  few  days 
of  Incubation,  but  not  during  the  first 
tMfro  weeks. 

Eggs  that  are  tpo  old  are  also  a 
frequent  cause  of  delayed  'hatches 
and  of  chicks  so  weak  in  vitality  that 
they  can  not  break  out  of  the  shell 
without  help. 

A  great  many  delayed  hatches  can 
be  saved  if  proper  measures  are  taken 
at  the  ^opportune  time.  A  hatch  that 
is  coming  off  properly  should  show 
the  majority  of  the  eggs  chipped  on 
the  twentieth  day  and  the  hatch 
should  be  entirely  over  by  the  end  of 
the  twenty-first  day. 

Poultrymen  of  experience,  upon 
.seeing  that  a  hatch  is  not  showing  up 
right  on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth 
day,  will  increase  the  temperature  to 
105  and  even  106  by  the  end  of  th3 
day,  but  never  higher  th^n  that.  If 
by  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first 
day  the  majority  of  the  chicks  are 
not  out  he  will  begin  to  apply  mois- 
ture. 

An   excellent   manner  of   applying 
moisture  in  such  cases  is  with  a  small 
spray  pump,  spraying  the  interior  of 
the  machine,  including  the  eggs,  with 
a  fine  mist  of  hot  water.     The  appli- 
cation of  the  moisture  will  cause  the 
temperature   of   the   machine  to   fall 
several    degrees    and    gradually    rise 
again    as    the    moisture    evaporates. 
This   condition   must  be   adjusted   by 
raising  and  lowering  the  heat  as  nec- 
essary. 

It  ds  always  best  to  remove  the 
hatched  chicks  to  another  machine 
or  warm  basket  before  applying  tho 
moisture  to  the  paftly  hatched  eggs. 
Two  applications  of  moisture,  given 
five  or  six  hours  apart,  will  accomp- 
lish all  that  is  possible  In  that  way. 

J.   Raymond   Kessler,   Chester  Co., 

Pa. 


Thaf •  what  yoji  want--tfiat'«  wlujt 

voa  vriH  get  with  my  Champion  B«Ue 
Q^HatdmiaOutfit— and  lean proveit. 

The  whole  story  is  lo  want  to  Start  one  of  these 

mvbSfbSk  "Hatching  wonderful  Hatching  Outfits 

Fa5?»^^or^,  Snt  Free*  inaldnft  money  f^^'J^ 

Iti^  how  money  is  made—  is  good  Busing  and  good  pa- 

whSplSd^olShaverais-  tn*otism  to  raise  pouTtry  this 

£g«S^iheBelleCityway.  year,  and  you  can  make  big 

cIttSSlbookandyouwUl  profits »jy  usmg  my 
/X  ^             140-Egtf  Champion 
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Vibn  Board  Double-WaUedcon* 

■tructionthathasledtheficldfprovet 
llvxa.  The  kind  used  by  Uncle  Sato 
^feadins  Agr'l  Colleges  and  over 
650.1MM  of  America's  isoet  success* 
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Works  on  Kerosene  ^ 
Without  Smoke  or  Carbon 

_Ir7    ^  T»-^—wa««»r  Tractor  Is  a  re«iil«r  kerosene  tractor.    It's  not  just 

The  La  Crosse  Happy  Farmer  iwwr  IS  a  rei»»^     with  a  kerosene  carburetor. 

^°  "  ,!!  i;icTr^rI     Patented  short  intake  with  hot  exhaust  passinir  through 

smoke  °"|sf nee-    *;fte°{f^,*^^^^^^       Positively  prevents  waste  of  fuel  and 

it  completely  vaporizes  fuel  charee^  jiketed  twin  cylindem-.utomatic  control  of 

gBar«nte«i  foil  Voy'^rtMVM\_^^.y^^^^         eo„,truction-f.iniple  desigy.    Econorajr 

,    ■omrk-easy  acceMib  lity  'o 'T"''''"* P»r^^"7f  ,n„er  the  tr«ctor  yov.  want  for  »U  around 

LA  CkbsSE  TRACTOR  COn  Dept-    45 .  La  Cro.«a»  Wu. 

.^.n^^^e  Happy       "i^^lZ^^l^, 
tr^Farmer'ttactor  w«»«»j^To!?"^"* 

The  Pmrfmct  Kerosene  Burner 


EUREKA 
Colony  Brooder 

$17.50  (s<»«»'«k«)    ow*  «»^^>  $21.50 

Has  corrugated  fire  pot.  is  self  regulating. 
Made  of  solid  cast  iron,  burns  hard   coal 
or  natural  gas  as  desired. 
I    make  this    brooder    myself.       I    know 
every  part  that  goes  in  to  it.     Useless  ex- 
pense, labor  and  parts   are  eliminated.    A 
guarantee— a  real  one— is   sold  wth  every 
one.  You  try  it  30  days  a  nd  if  not   satis- 
factory return  it  to   me    at  my    expense 
and  purchase  price  will  be  returned  same 

day.  No  strings  tied  to   a  guarantee  like 

that.  It  mean*  protection  for  you. 

Order    early    while    shipments    can     be 

made  quickly. 

Write  for  Booklet,  rfc 

James  R. 
Wotherspoon 

243  N.  Front  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS! 


TRADE  MARK  REOISTERED 
IN  V.    S.    PATENT    OFFICE 

YOU,  Mr.  Poultry  Raiser 

want  the  largest  amount  of  eggs 
in  the  shortest    possible  time 

Let  ua  help  you  attain  this  result  with 
MAURERS  -K  W  A  L  I  T  Y"  Products 
for  I'oultry.      A    trial    will    convince    you. 

Wrltt  for  prlett  and  tampUs  today 

FRIE— 1911  Fanners'  Almanac 
MAURIS     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY 
Box  P  365  Newark,  N.  J. 


ECONOMY 
'^  INCU  BATOR 


Oet  this  eonpapt  llitht.  an-t*Ml 

Uktrhcr   and    be   lura  of    too* 

cliicka.  Built  round  lik«  a  hen'a 

ncM;  •qnal  hot  alwtirs.    Oeof 

piet  only  20  lor  hoi  of  iparr :  holds 

&3  tft*-    Low  in  prirr.  rronomkal 

la  operation.    Write  lor  ratalocMb 

Oakca  MaitufaetMrIng  Co.,*' 

'  OM«*ofti  et.,  TIptoM,  !««. 
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A  Mammoth  Incubator 


Please  mention  Pennsylvan  a  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 

OLD-FASHIONED  CORN  M£AL 


The  Home  Sewing— V 

By  M.  JANE  NEWCOMB, 
Home  Economy  Department.  Pennsylvania  State  CoUege 

GoDiyriglit  by  M.  Jaue  Newcomb. 


Fresh,    Burr-Ground   Meal   Has   No 
Superior 


I 
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(No.     1    of    this    series    explained 
measure  taking;    No.    2,   how  to  ad- 
just patterns;   No.   3.  use  of  adjusted 
waist  pattern;  No.  4,  underwear  pro-^ 
cesses.) 

Bias  Strips 

Cutting  Them. — Fold  the  material 
so  that  the  warp  threads  are  laid  on 
a  line  with  the  woof  threads,  that  is, 
80  that  point  A,  Fig.  2  lies  on  point 
B    and  the  fold  comes  on  a  true  bias 
or  diagonal,   as  the  line  CD.     Make 
the  first  cut  along  this   fold.      Then 
measure  on  both   selvages   one-third 
more  than  the  desired  width  of  the 
strip,  and  mark  the  points,  as  at  E 
and  G  on  one  selvage  side  and  at  F 
and  H  on  the  other  selvage.    Now  lay 
a   yard    stick   on    the    material    from 
point  E  to  point  F,  and  mark  along 
this  line.     Then  lay  your  yard  stick 
thru  points  G  and  H,  and  mark  along 
this  line.  If  a  number  of  strips  are  ta 
be  cut.  It  is  best  to  measure  and  mark 
all  at  once,  before  beginning  to  cut, 
because  it   is  thus  easier  to  do   the 
measuring  correctly.    The  strips  must, 
of  course,  be  exactly  the  same  width 
all   the  way. 

Joining  Bias  Strips.— Lay  the  two 
diagonal  ends  of  the  strips  with  their 
right  sides  together,  and  adjusted  so 
that  the  edges  of  the  strips  come  ex- 
actly together  at  the  beginning  tind 
end  of  the  seam,  with  the  points  pro- 
jecting as  at  A  and  B,  Fig  3.  Baste 
and  stitch,  then  the  seam  will  look 
as  at  CD,  Fig.   4. 

Bias  Facing 
By  Hand.— Lay   the  right  side  of 
the  bias   strip   on   the  right   side  of 
the  garment,  bring  the  edges ttogether 


evenly,  and  etlCcli  9  3/16-inch  seam 
with  a  running  and  back  stitch.  Turn 
the  facing  to  the  wrong  side  of  the 
garment  to  cover  the  edge,  turn  the 
raw  edge  under  carefully,  and  hem 
down. 

By  Machine. — Turn  a  %-Inch  edge 
of  the  garment  to  the  wrong  side  and 
baste  in  place.  Make  a  3/16-inch 
turning  on  both  edges  of  the  bias 
strip,  place  the  bias  strip  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  garment,  stretch 
it  so  that  it  will  fit.  basrte  the  two 
folded  edges  together,  making  the 
edge  of  the  strip  come  a  little  in- 
side the  edge  of  the  garment;  now 
stitch  both  edges. 

Bias  Binding 
By  Hand. — Lay  the  right  side  of 
the  strip  on  the  right  side  of  the  gar- 
ment. Bring  the  edges  together  even- 
ly, baste  a  3/16-inch  seam  and  sew 
with  a  running  and  back  stitch. 
Make  a  3/16-inch  turning  on  the  oth- 
er edge  of  the  bias  strip,  and  hem 
down  this  folded  edge  even  with  the 
stitches  of  the   first  sewing. 


By  Machine. — Baste  as  for  facing 
by  hand;  make  a  3/16-inch  turning 
on  other  side  of  the  bias  strip,  baste 
this  folded  edge  on  line  with  and  cov- 
ering the  first  stitching,  then  stitch 
on  the  right  side  of  the  garment  in 
such  a  way  as  to  take  in  both  edges 
of  the  binding,  and  thus  fasten  both 
edges  with  one  stitching. 

Making  a  Ruffle 

Cutting  It  on  the  Straight. — Such 
a  ruffle  should  be  cut  across  the 
warp  threads  of  the  cloth.  Measure 
the  desired  width  of  the  ruffle  on 
both  eelvages,  and  mark  the  points; 
then  cut  across  from  point  to  point, 
making  sure  to  have  the  strip  the 
same  width  all  the  way.  The  parts  of 
a  straight  ruffle  should  be  joined 
with  a  narrow  felled  seam  on  the 
wrong  side. 

A  ruffle  may  be  finished  with  a 
hem  varying  in  width  according  to 
the  width  of  the  ruffle,  or  it  may  be 
finished  with  embroidery,  as  described 
in  Article  4  of  this  series. 

To  get  the  gathers  of  a  ruffle  even, 
the  strip  should  be  divided  into  quar- 
ters, and  each  quarter  should  be 
gathered  on  a  separate  thread.  Use 
a  double  thread  with  a  knot,  and 
work  on  the  right  side  of  the  gar- 
ment, gathering  about  U  inch  from 
the  edge  with  an  uneven  running 
stitch  made  by  taking  up  about  two 
threads  of  the  cloth  and  passing  over 
four  (Fig.  1,  A). 

Joining  a  Ruffle  to  a  Skirt 

Inserting  in  a  Hem. — To  insert  a 
ruffle  in  a  hem,  tui-n  «tfie  hem  to  the 
right  side  of  the  garment  and  crease 
hard.  Divide  both  ruffle  and  hem 
Into  quarters  and  mark  the  divisions. 
Insert  the  edge  of  the  ruffle  in  the 
hem  (Fig.  5,  A),  with  the  right  side 
of  the  ruffle  to  the  right  side  of  the 
garment,  crowding  it  closely  Into  the 
crease,  baste  and  stitch  about  ^4 
inch  from  the  edge  of  the  fold  (Fig 
5,  B).  Turn  the  hem  to  the  wrong 
side,  baste  and  hem  down  the  upper 
edge,  then  the  right  side  will  look 
as  in  Fig.  6,  A  and  B. 


Last  season  America  raised  three 
and  a  quarter  billloa  bushels  ot  corn, 
equal  to  t-he  total  of  all  other  cereals; 
the  richest,  most  nutritious,  most 
wholesomie  and  most  palatable  of 
them  all;  and  she  treated  It  as  only 
fit  for  stock  food.  Yet  we  are  strug- 
gling with  the  food  supply  question, 
and  our  instructors  are  adulterating 
wheat  flour  into  unpulatable  bre.id 
as  a  war  measure. 

The  Puritan  Fathers,  coming  from 
Europe,  were  wheat  eaters.  They 
knew  no  corn.  The  Indians  kept  tiie 
colony  alive  thru  the  famine  winter 
with  corn;  yet  the  Puritans  never 
considered  it  other  than  an  addition 
to  a  wheat  diet.  They  made  hasty 
pudding,  and  they  made  "Rye  anflfl 
Indian"  bread;  and  later,  corn  muf- 
fins. The  southerner  fed  his  slaves 
on  corn,  thereby  developing  an  en- 
tire regime  of  dorn  foods  without 
peer  In  the  world.  But  the  slaves 
were    classed    with    the    other    live 
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Putting  on  Ruffle  with  Bias  Fac- 
ing.— Divide  both  garment  an^  ruffle 
into  quarters  and  mark  the  points. 
r,aste  the  ruffle  to-  the  garmenit  and 
stitch  the  seam.  Turn  the  raw  edges 
up  on  the  garment,  cover  with  the 
bias  band,  baste  and  stitch  on  both 
edges.  This  finish  may  be  made  on 
either  the  right  or  wrong  side  of  the 
garment. 


stock,  and  the  colored  chefs  with 
bandana  handkerchiefs  about  their 
heads  could  not  overcome  the  stigma. 
It  is  time  we  faced  this  princely  food 
element  squarely  and  gave  it  its  full 
due. 

To   begin   with,    corn    is   not,   like 
wheat,    an   indefinite   keeper.      It   is 
rich  In  oil,*  and  the  oil  oxydlzes  on 
exposure    to    the    air    and    becomes 
"strong",  then  "sour".  All  corn  meal 
ought  to  be  used  as  soon  as  possible 
after    grinding.      Com    will    keep    in 
the  crib,  in  the  ear;  to  a  less  degree 
it  will  keep  shelled;  but  what  people 
know  as  the  characteristic  com  taste 
is  the  first  «tage  of  rancidity.     Re- 
jecting corn  meal  that  has  stood  an 
indefinite   time   In   commercial  stock 
is  en  a  par  with  rejecting  eggs  and 
milk    for   «tha   «a*me    reason.       Who 
wants  to  do  this  excellent  food  stuff 
justice  must   get   it   fresh,   even   tho 
he  have  to  shell  out  the  ears  himself 
und  grind  it  in  a  hand  mill  at  home. 
Many  years  ago,   when  ithe  roller 
process  for  wheat  was  perfected,  the 
millers    tried    It    on    corn;    and    they 
rave  the  market  a  granulated  meal, 
like  sand.     There  was  much  protest 
among  the  cooks;  but  the  millers  per- 
sisted,   issuing    instructions    how    to 
handle  the  meal.     It  was  of  no  avail. 
Since  then  people  have  used  less  and 
less  corn  meal.     It  would  not  do  the 
same  work.     It  would  make  a  lighter 
mush,  but  for  bread  purposes  It  was 
ruined.      We   must   get   back    to   the 
burr-ground  meal — and  use  It  fresh. 
Then  we   must   get  back   to  the  old- 
time   cookery.      One   of   the   old-time 
prlnxiesses   of    the   southern    kitchen 
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would  have  refused  to  Insult  her 
corn  cookery  with  the  admixture  of 
any  other  ground  cereal  whatsoever. 
Modem  cooking  experts  may  say  all 
they  like,  that  corn  meal  can  not  be 
used  alone.  The  "mammies"  used  it 
that  w«y.  The  modern  cook  simply 
does  not  know  how.  But  that  is  a 
personal  matter. 

For  iHustratlon:  The  writer's  fam- 
ily  has  been  using  corn  griddle  cakes 
for  the  breakfast  table  with  almost 
unfailing  regularity  during  the  pres- 
ent winter.     The  corn  is  taken  from 
the  crib  In  lots  of  a  dozen  ears.     It 
is   dried   as   may  be   on   the   kitchen 
mantle-shelf    until    wanted.      It    is 
ground   fine   In   a  hand   nrill,   mixed 
into  a  cake  batter  with  baking  pow- 
der and  sweet  milk,  and  baked  just 
like    buckwheat    cakes.      One    table- 
spoon  of  meal   makes   two   cakes.   It 
will   not   do  to  tell  how  many  cakes 
are  allotted  to  each  person.     Sufllce 
that  no  other  bread  Is  used  for  the 
meal — or    wanted.      The    cakes    are 
light,  they  never  cloy,  and  there  is  no 
digestive  disturbance  following.  Such 
cakes  would  be  Impossible  with  the 
commercial    granulated    meai;     and 
with  meal  of  an  uncertain  age  they 
would  be  unpalatable. 

An   old   southern   dish   consists   of 
a  com  meal  thick  batter  made  with 
sour  milk  and  soda  put  into  a  deep 
pan,  covered  with  thin  slices  of  fat 
bacon,  the  lid  set  on,  and  baked  in 
a  slow  oven  for  three  or  four  hours. 
A  two-quart  pan  will  bake  a  loaf  two 
or  three  Inches  thick;   and  one  per- 
son will  eat  one  of  six  wedges  into 
which  it  is  cut.     It  is  as  light  and 
palatable  as  the  best  cake.     But  the 
granulated    meal    will    not    make    it 
unless    flour    is    added    to    hold    the 
gas,  and  flour  spoils  the  dainty  flav- 
or.    The  starch  of  corn  like  that  of 
rice  is  flinty,  and  requires  long  bak- 
ing to  become  wholly  soft. 

Prof.  McCoUum's  experiments  with 
vltamlnes  have  demonet^ted  that 
animals  can  not  live  and  Reproduce 
on  a  wholly  wheat  diet.  They  have 
done  so  for  him  fairly  well  on  a 
wholly  corn  diet.  If  we  will  admit 
to  ourselves  that  we  really  do  not 
know  corn,  end  set  about  it  humbly 
to  learn,  Europe  can  have  our  wheat 
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and  we  will  live  better  than  she,  not 
denying  ourselves  from  a  sense  of 
duty  but  consuming  our  heritage 
from  the  Indian  by  choice,  as  more 
desirable. 

The  unfortunates  who  dwell  In  th* 
city   may   never  know  the  delicious 
ness  of  good  corn,  for  it  is  not  In  the 
city  market.     That  Is  only  one  of  thf 
good  things  of  life  they  must  do  with- 
out   for    the    sake    of    being    wifthin 
reach  tof  the   movies.      But  there  is 
no  such  handicap  on  the  farmer.  Let 
him    go   to   his    crib,    grind    his    own 
com  meal  and  have  his  wife  stir  up  > 
batch    of    corn    meal    griddle    cake.< 
And  It  is  an  old  saying,   that  whero 
there  is   corn   on    the   table   there   )-' 
no    dyspepsia. — Charles   H.    Darling- 
ton, Chester  County,   Pa. 
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I     largest  enrollment  of  women  In 

ir  history  of  these  courses.  Several 

f    faculty  women  who  are  pursuing 

me    special     subject     in     domestic 

"ience,    but    the    majority    are    fol- 
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WOMEN  IN  PENN  STATE  WINTEK 
COURSES 


h  wing  a  regular,  approved  schedule, 

preparation   for   definite   work. 

one    the  mother  of   a  Penn -State 

Iradurte  of  the  class  of   1916,   is  to 

lU  part  in  the  city  garden  work  of 


tor  lawn,  batiste,  cambric,  nainsook, 
crepe  or  silk.  Any  desired  trimming 
may  be  used.  Very  easy  to  make. 
Pattern  Is  cut  In  6  sizes:  32,  34,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust  measure.  It 
requires  1%  yards  of  36-lnch  ma- 
terial for  a  medium  size.  Price,  10 
cents. 
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Her   son   is   In  the  army. 


Itwo  sisters  are  preparing  for  ser- 
I  jge  in  the  "better  homes  -move- 
Lent"  in  Susquehanna  County.  One 
I  ling  woman  Is  employed  In  the  col- 
lege creamery,  and  Is  taking  some 
lecretarial  night  studies. 

^   sister    and    a    brother    from    a 


Idairy 


farm   in   Somerset  County  are 


taking  the  course.  The  sister 'has 
Leady  swung  from  the  short  course 
liato  a  special  course  covering  two 
Ivears.  She  Is  also  learning  type- 
Iwriting.  and  earns  pin  money  by  do- 
ling a   family   ironing. 

The  youngest  member  of  the  class 
ij  sweet  sixteen.  She  Is  planning  to 
enter  the  college  for  a  four-year 
course  at  the  age  of  19,  and  to  study 
Ijtenography  and  typewriting.  She 
eipects  to  prepare  herself  lor  ad- 
lanced  work  in  chemistry. 

m  the  two-year  course  five  women 
jre  preparing  for  definite  work.  One 
lof  these  is  a  married  woman  who  ex- 
pects to  engage  In  Institutional  farm 
management.  A  Swedish  young  wo- 
man from  a  colony  in  McKean  Coun- 
ty is  getting  in  training  to  manage  a 
farm  of  her  own.— Julia  C.  Gray. 


1925.  —  Girl's  Slip.  —  This  model 
has  added  fulness  at  the  back  in  the 
skirt,  which  is  joined  to  the  waist 
portions.  The  ruffle  may  be  omitted. 
Lawn,  nainsook,  batiste,  flannellette 
and  crepe  are  nice  for  this  model. 
The  pattern  is  cut  In  5  sizes:  2,  4,  6, 
8  and  10  years.  It  requires  for  size 
6,  2  yards  of  36-Inch  material.  Price, 
10  cents. 

2  2  21.  —  Combination  Envelope 
Drawers  and  Corset  Cover. — Nice  for 
muslin,  crepe,  cambric,  lawn,  dimity, 
batiste  and  silk,  and  may  be  trimmed 
with  lace  or  embroidery.  Pattern  is 
in  4  sizes:  Small,  32-34  Inches  bust 
measure;  medium,  36-38;  large,  40- 
42  and  extra  large,  44-46.  Size  me- 
dium requires  3%  yards  of  36-inch 
material.     Price,  10  cents. 


CABBAGE  IN  MANY  WAYS 

m  these  days  when  the  housewife 
13  admonished  to  use  home-grown 
Iregetables.  the  cabbage  is  coming 
Imto  its  own.  Following  are  some 
Ideliclous  ways  of  serving  this  too 
[often  slighted  vegetable: 

Stuffed  Cabbage.  —  Select  a  firm 
Lad,   cut    away    the   outside    leaves, 
Lak  r.O  minutes  In  warm  salted  wa- 
iter.     Drain    and    drop    in    ice    cold 
hater   for   30    minutes.      Drain    and 
rbnil  for  15   minutes,  drain   again 
land  dip  in  cold  water  for  5  minutes. 
but  back  in  colander  In  which  it  has 
Iknown   so   many    drainings.    and   let 
Island    15    minutes    in    a    cool    place 
Iwhile  you   make  a  dressing   of   i   lb. 
Ilean  veal  and  i  lb.  fat  fresh  pork  put 
Ithru  meat  grinder,   1  chopped  sweet 
Ipepper  and  seasoning  of  salt,  pepper. 
Iparsley  and  nutmeg.     Bind  together 
iTith   two    well-beaten    eggs.      Scoop 
lout  the   center   of   the  -cabbago,    fi'l 
Iwith  the  dressing,  tie  in  a  thin  white 
Icloth  and  cook  in  water  "to  which   1 
Itablespoonful     of    lemon     juice     has 
Ibeen  added.     When  tender  remove  to 
la  hot  dish,  pour  around   it   1   cup  of 
Ibrown   sauce,    and   serve.      In    drain- 
ling  the  cabbage  care  should 'be  taken 
[that  it  retains  its  shape. 
I   Baked  Cabbage.   —  Put   alternate 
■layers   of   cold    cooked    cabbage    and 
Icold  mashed  potatoes  in  »a   casserole. 
lOver  the   top   put    a  layer  of   bread 
Itrumbs  dotted  with  butter.     Pour  on 
|l  cup  of  rich  meat  stock  and  set  in 
Ji     moderate      oven      until      nicely 
Ibrowned. 
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1798. — Another  Envelope  Garment. 
— This  style  forms  an  ideal  combina- 
tion of  corset  cover  and  drawers  when 
gathered  at  the  waist  and  finished  as 
illustrated.  Without  the  envelope 
extension  it  becomes  a  chemise  in 
regulation  style.  The  pattern  is  cut 
in  3  sizes:  Small,  medium  and  large. 
It  requires  3^/2  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial for  a  medium  size.  Price,  10 
cents. 

2350. — Little   Girl's   Bloomers   and 
W'^aist. — For  the  waist,  cambric,  mus- 
lin, drill,  jean  or  canton  fiannel  may 
be   used.      The    bloomers    may   be    of 
serge,   sateen,   alpaca,   or  of  material 
to  match  the  dress  with  which  they 
are  worn.  They  are  circular  in  shape, 
and    take    the    place    of    po'ticoats. 
Bloomers  are  an  ideal  undergarment 
for  growing   girls.     They   give   free- 
dom   in    walking    and    running,    are 
neat  and  easv  to  launder.     The  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  5  sizes:   4.  6.  8.  10  and 
12  vears.     Size  10  requires  2%  yards 
of  36-inch  material  for  the  bloomers 
and  1%   yards  for  the  waist.     Price. 
10  cents. 
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PENNSYLVANIA     FABMEB     PATTERNS 


Twenty-five  percent  of  the  shor: 
course  students  at  Pennsylvani' 
State  College  this  winiter  are  womer.. 


Ro  sur.  to  eivp  the  figures  and  letters  of 
hj'-h  iKitt.rn  exactly  as  printed  .it  tlie  begin- 
liine  of  oaoh  descriptio-n.  We  wiW  not  be  re- 
hrxinsl,  ,.  for  correet  fllllne  of  yonr  orders 
rnl'-ss  vou  do  80.  .Mso  pi^*"  ''""*  measirre 
l»'ifn  or.l.rine  waist  natterns.  whilst  ^e.isur.- 
ItoT  ski-t  nnd  nzo  for  ohildnMi's  patterns. 
|*d<iro«.    ronnsvlvnnia    Parmer.    2fil-63    South 

nir<i   Street.    Philadelphia,    Pa 

Under  Mnslin  Wear 

2190  — Ladles'  One-Plece  Corset 
Cflver. — Round,  square  or  "V"  neqk. 
S'lltable  for  "all  over"   embroidery, 


1 
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Home  Mixing 
Of  Flours 

To  make  our  "wKeat  siip- 
ply  go  farther,  and  to  take 
care  of  our  soldier  boys  as 
well,  housewives  are  asked 
to  mix  rye  flour,  barley 
flour,  com  meal,  etc  with 
our  wheat  flour. 

With  a  good  quality  of 
wheat  flour  this  can  be 
done  successfully  to  quite 
a  large  extent.  Inasmuch 
as  coarse  gredn  flours  are 
to  some  degree  deficient  in 
gluten,  a  strong  and  con- 
sistently good  wheat  flour 
should  be  chosen  as  your 
f  oimdation  flour. 

For  this  purpoee  Pills- 
.bury*s  Best  with  its  well 
known  strength  can  be  de- 
pended upon. 

The  Flour  Question 
Settled 


2223. — Uttle  Girl's  Envelope  Gar- 
ment.— This  garment  is  in  one  piece. 
The  waist  portion  closes  at  the  back 
and  the  drawers  button  over  its  low- 
er edge.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes: 
1.  2,  4,  6.  8  and  10  years.  Size  6 
requires  1%  yards  of  36-Inch  ma- 
terial.    P.rlce,  .10  centSk 
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PUkbury  Flour  Mills  Company. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Haul  A  Load 
Each  Way 

Crops  must  be  hauled  1 
to  town,  and  fertilizer^ 
must  be  hauled  home.  I 

Why  Not 
Combine  the  Trips? 

When  you 
iakfl 
a  load 

to  town       

Plan  to  haul  a  load  of 

SPRING 
FERTILIZER 


WHY  FARMERS  LEAVE  THE 
FARM 


li 


Play  safe  and  get 
your  fertilizer  stored 
in  your  own   barn. 

War  conditions  have  de- 
creased the  supply  of  fer- 
tilizer and  increased  the 
demand.  Late  orderers 
may  be  disappointed. 

Co-operate  With  Your  Dealer 

Few  dealers  have  sufficient  etorage 
space  to  carry  large  fertilizer  stock* 
on  hand.  Shipments  in  less  than 
capacity  car  loads — 40  to  50  tons 
are  discouraged^-even  rehised. 

Co-operate  with  your  dealer— place 
your  order  now — enable  him  to 
combine  orders  and  make  up  a 
full  car  load.  When  your  car 
arrives  haul  as  soon  as  possible — 
on  one  ox  your  return  iilps.  *  «ks 
part  of  the  fertilizer  directly  from 
the  car  if  you  can.  Hasten  unload- 
ing—free the  car  for  other  tises. 

Order  Spring  Fertilizer  NOW 

Make  certain  of  your  supply  and  at 
the  sanie  time  do  your  part  toward 
relieving  railroad  congestion. 

StnJ/or  UUraiun  lo  DtpL  17 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 
National  Fertilizer  Association 
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CUCAC* 


Tkt  Mnsty  Bids. 
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for  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just   ask  us  for  new 
booklet.     Agents  wanted. 

'Ti.eR.A.WOOLDRlDGECO. 

SOS   FIDELITY     BUILDING 
BALTIMORE.  MD.  17 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE 
AMIIIIC«M  AGIIICUI.TUBA4.  CMtMIC»L  OO. 


WIRE    FENCE 

Bmic  Open  Hearth  Steel— »hip- 
ped  on  approval  direct  from  fac- 
tory. Get  our  special  prices  for 
short  t  ime  only.  Coir.pare  with 
others. 

Rubber  or  metal  roof  ing— highest 
quality   at  money -saving  prices. 

Standard  Sappy  House 

42  West  Lotan  Street 
NoblMvllle,  Indiana. 


WITTEj 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twico  tho  P«w«r  a«  Hart  lfc»  Cmk 

SizcT  2  to  1!2  H-P.--Select  Yonr 
'le-mt  -•  Dirrrt-from-FajtojT  prtet" 


own  o:d<?r--»«»»S1»  I 
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We  agree  fully  with  L.  Wayne 
Amy  that  "any  effort  tending  to  make 
the  farm  worker  more  eatisfled  with 
his  lo-t  will  be  well  worth  while"  but, 
since  the  majority  of  farm  families 
are  possessed  of  some  degree  of  brain 
power  coupled  with  a  growing  tend- 
ency to  exercise  it,  the  first  step  in 
that  direction  must  necessarily  be 
toward  making  that  lot  more  satis- 
factory. 

By  all  means,  let  the  man  operate 
his  farm  as  a  business;  which,  trans- 
lated, means  figuring  all  the  expenses 
that  enter  into  the  production  of  a 
thing,  counting  his  own  labor  at  the 
market  price,  including  depreciation, 
interest,  etc.,  and  adding  10  percent 
profit.  The  price  at  which  the  article 
sells  must  cover  all  this  and  the  farm- 
ing class  must  organize  sufficiently  to 
enforce  the  price. 

Mr.    Arny  makes  a  collossal  error 
when   he  says  the  average  city  man 
who  is  skilled  in  his  particular  trade 
to  the  same  degree  that  the  farmer 
is   in    his,    earns    probably    $18    per 
week.     In  the  cities  of  Western  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  and  Eastern 
Ohio,  ordinary  factory  workers  start 
in  on  $18  or  more;   whereas,  a  city 
man  who  had  never  worked  on  a  farm 
couldn't  possibly  earn  his  board  for 
sometime.     He  would  never  forget  to 
demand  good  wages,  but  the  farmer 
would  be  out  of  pocket  more  than  he 
paid   him   in  cash.      A  factory  hand 
with  perhaps  three  years'  experience 
easily  commands  better  than  $30  per 
week,  while  a  farm  hand,  three  years 
from   the  city,   would   not  be   at   all 
skilled.     Many  young  men  in  the  se- 
lective  draft   have   farmed    15    years 
cr  more;  suppose  those  years  had  been 
spent  in  a  factory  or  office,  would  the 

..~,  .^.^     n.-.f     Vin.ro     otfalnod      a     far     hAttflP' 

lllUlA         iX\J%t        AA.A  ,   C         MV«..*«AAv^         *•        i-*i  . --■ 

position    at   Infinitely   better  wages? 
Certainly   the   farmer   has   his   house 
free  of  rent,  and  so  has  the.city  man 
on    precisely    the   same  conditions — 
that  he  own  it,  pay  taxes  upon  it,  and 
keep  it  in  repair.     My  father-in-law 
is   a   city    man    who    owns   his    own 
house;  indeedfi  he  owned  it  for  some 
time   before   he   lived   in    town  -and, 
during  that  time,  there  was  practic- 
ally   no    difference    at    the   end    of    a 
year,  whether  the  amount  Invested  in 
the  house  had  been  where  it  was  or 
in  the  bank.     The  rent  collected  was, 
of    course,    greater    than    the    inter- 
est the  bank  would  have  paid  but  the 
net  gain,  after  deducting  taxes  and 
cost   of   upkeep,    was   entirely  insuf- 
ficient to  cover  labor  and  trouble  of 
looking  after  the  property. 

No,    we    don't    imagine    that    any 
feature  in  farm   training  makes   for 
later  success  in  industrial  work,  ex- 
cept as  the  hardship  involved  develops 
.stronger  character  than  the  compara- 
tive ease  of  city  life.     It  Is,  however, 
generally  conceded   among  educators 
that  the  farm  youth  easily  Outstrips 
the  town  or  city  youth  in  the  class 
room,   and   why   not   in   the   factory? 
From   a   financial   standpoint,   surely 
Mr.   Arny  Is  not  telling  the  story  of 
•'ny  young  man   of  my   acquafntance 
who  has  gone  to  the  city.     We  soon 
hear  of  the  property  these  young  men 
are  acquiring,  tho  they  never  owned 
any  before;   then  they  begin  to  own 
interests   in    different    business    con- 
cerns,   and    soon    the    receipts    from 
these  outside  investments  grow  larger 
than  their  wages.  Presently  they  be- 
come  what   we   would   consider   rich 
men    and.    while    we    grant   that    no 
one  has  much  identity  in  a  big  city, 
he  has  comfort  and  modern  conveni- 
ences  and    his   own   little   circle  of 
friends. 


Frankly,  it  doesn't  appeal  to  me 
because  I  love  the  country  and  should 
always  be  homesick  in  the  city,  but 
we  are  surely  paying  a  toll  we  can't 
afford  for  the  privilege  of  living  here, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  unless  some 
radical  change  occurs  we  shall  event- 
ually be  forced  to  the  city.     Perhaps 
the   ''young   people   can   not   be   ex- 
pected to  weigh  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages  with   mature  judgment," 
but  ours  usually  do  it  fairly  well  and 
I  have  yet  to  see  one  from  our  com- 
munity who  went  to  the  city  because 
of    its    allurements.      We    love    our 
country  church,  our  grange,  and  our 
multiplicity     of    purely     rural     good 
times,   but   they  are  fast  proving  to 
be  luxuries  we  can't  afford,  and  we 
shall  not  live  here  under  present  con- 
ditions  until   we   starve.      But    when 
we  leave,  we  shall  go  as  our  neigh- 
bors  have  gone  before — soberly   and 
because  we  must. — Mrs.  E.  M.  Ander- 


son, Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

AGRICULTURAL  BILL  IN 
CONGRESS 


In  considering  the  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  usual  motion  was 
made — an  annual  affair — to  cut  out 
the  free  distribution  of  seed.  On  mo- 
tion, however,  of  Representative 
Candler,  of  Mississippi,  it  was  decided 
to  increase  the  appropriation  from 
$242,320  to  $364,480  for  free  distri- 
bution of  seed.  The  campaign  for 
back-yard  gardens  by  the  food  admin- 
istration, he  said,  has  made  the  de- 
mand for  seed  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Rural  carriers  are  Increased,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the 
Steenerson  bill,  15  percent  up  to 
$1,500  and  $24  a  mile  a  year  for 
each  mile  over  24. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 


In  an  open  letter  in  which  he  re- 
ci'tes  the  past  experiences  and  pres- 
ent needs  of  farmers,  Mr.  Gifford  Pin- 
chot  concludes  with  the  following: 

"The     farmers     of     Pennsylvania 
know  that  the  risk  was  taken  out  of 
the    production    of    ships    when    the  i 
Government  undertook  to  supply  the  I 
money,    find   the  men,   furnish   them 
homes,  buy  the  ships  when  built,  and 
pay  the  builders  a  fixed  profit  above 
all   their  expenses.      When  the  rail- 
roads were  taken  over,  the  risk  was 
■taken  out  of  railroading  by  a  Govern- 
ment guarantee  of  a  fair  return  on 
railroad  securities.  In  much  the  same 
way,  the  risk  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  production  of  war  munitions  on  a 
vast  scale.     But  except  in  the  case  of 
wheat   and  to   some  extent   of   pork, 
the  farmer  is   asked  to  take  all   the 
risk  In   an  enterprise  whose   success 
is  more  vital  than  any  other  to  vic- 
tory in  the  war. 

"The  farmers  have  long  known  that 
under  these  circumstances  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  equal  the  crop 
they  raised  last  year,  much  less  to 
increase  It.  We  are  told  by  those  who 
know  just  as  surely  that  shortage  of 
labor,  shortage  of  seed,  the  losses  of 
the  past,  the  high  cost  of  farm  sup- 
plies, and  the  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  future,  stand  like  a  stone  wall 
between  what  the  farmer  would  like 
to  do  and  what  he  can  actually  ac- 
complish. 

"There  is  no  need  to  agitate  among 
the  farmers.  The  known  facts  have 
done  that  already.  Nor  is  there  any 
danger  that  such  a  statement  as  this 
will  add  to  their  discouragement.  The 
farmers  have  long  been  fully  advised. 
But  there  Is  need  to  get  the  known 
facts  to  the  people  of  the  cities  in 


E.  FRANK  GOES 

Reg.  U  S  Pat.  Olt. 

Fertilizers 

1857—1918 

'T^HE  Business  Far- 
^  mers'  Standard  for 
over  60  years,  and  more 
progressive  than  ever. 
Better  Facilities,  Bet- 
ter Goods.  Ask  for  new 
books  on  soils,  crops 
and  fertilizers. 

WE  WANT  MORE    AGENTS 

Address  Service  Office 

TheCOE-MORTIMERCO. 

51  Chambers  St.,  New  York 

•UBS   DIARY    or 
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RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 

Deakn  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

2SD  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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Reading  Bone  Fertilizerj 

Quality     Service    Saiisf action 

We  ask  the  patronage  of  every  intelli- 
gent farmer   desiring    high-grade  fer- 
tilizers,   representing   the   most   value 
for  the  money  expended. 
Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.,  Reading,  Pi. 

.(Thla  trade  mark  means  quality) 


A  8  k  your 
dealer  f  o  r 
ReadlnpBone 

FerilUier. 


Write  lofl 

booklet    I  oil 

lurther   In-] 

formattoa. 


Lime  Your  Soil  With 

Peerless  Brand 
Hydrated  Lime 

It  »weeter>i  the  Sour  Soil.  Rf- 
lesict  the  (criili  v  already  in  the 
ground     and    i..«krs   it     eviilable. 

Order  cat  ly  to  insure  (upply  when 
YOU  want  it. 

Write    ua    lor    prices    or    further 
particulars. 

Addrea*  Lime  Dtpt. 

Reading  Chemical  Company 

25  N.  6th  Street.  READING.  PA. 


February   16.   1918. 

orderthat  these  known  «acu  may  con-  thoroly  with  either  one  of  the  fore-. 
,ey  their  own  moat  eerioue  lesson,  going  mixtures,  preferably  the  lat- 
Tnless  the  people  of  the  cities  can  be  ter.  The  first  application  should  be 
nought  to  understand  the  situation  made  the  last  week  of  June  or  first 
the  farmer  well  enough  to  provide  -^eek  of  July  for  the  early  varieties 
bim  the  means  of  doing  his  work,  the  and  about  the  middle  of  July  for  the 
crop  of  1918  will  be  less  than  the  late  varieties.  Previously  badly  In- 
crop  of  1917,  and  the  necessary  oon-  fested  orchards  should  be  sprayed 
sequences  will  follow.  twice,  at  least  during  the  first  sea- 

"It  must  be  made  possible  for  the  son.  The  application  should  be  re- 
farmer  to  render  to  the  Nation  the  Peated  after  a  heavy  rain.  It  should 
services  which  the  Nation .  and  the  be  eaid  that  under  certain  conditions 
war  most  deeply  need.  It  is  not  pos-  the  sweetened  bait  has  given  some 
sible  now.  burning  on  apples. 

"One  necessary  step  Is  to  take  the  A  leading  Canada  fruit  grower  said 
farmer  into  partnership  In  the  war.  he  used  nothing  else  than  the  regular 
At  the  time  this  is  written,  so  far  fungicide  sprays  for  the  cherry  and 
as  we  know  there  is  not  a  single  apple  maggot.  A  Western  New  York 
representative  of  the  organized  farm-  grower  said  he  had  controlled  these 
era  of  the  Nation  In  any  position  of  pests  with  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate 
authority  in  the  U.  S.  Food  Adminis-  of  lead.  He  makes  the  last  spraying 
tration,  the  Council  of  National  De-  when  the  cherries  are  about  the  size 
fense,  or  of  any  of  the  great  bodies  of  peas, 
organized  to  conduct  the  war.  n  i^,, 

"At  the  time  this  is  written,  there  -oe^T  i'Hirare 

Is  not  a  single  representative  of  the  Some  "Latest  Ideas  in  Berry  Cul- 
organlzed  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  ture"  were  given  by  L.  J.  Farmer,  an 
among  the  hundreds  of  members  of  extensive  small  fruit  grower  of  Pul- 
the  State  Food  Administration,  the  aski,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Farmer  regarded  the 
State  Fuel  Administration,  or  the  selection  of  varieties  the  most  im- 
Commlttee  of  Public  Safety  of  the  portant  question,  and  advised  the 
Keystone  State.  planting  of  several  varieties  for  the 

"A  silent  partner  in  business  Is  a  Purpose  of  finding  the  best  for  the 
man  who  has  a  voice  In  the  contiH3l  individual  grower's  local  conditions. 
of  an  enterprise  without  doing  the  He  had  been  successful  in  develop- 
work.  If  the  farmer  is  today  a  silent  ing  small  markets  and  in  supplying 
partner  in  the  war.  it  is  on  the  theory  farmers  with  fresh  berries.  One  of 
that  he  is  to  do  the  most  essential  the  greatest  values  of  heavy  mulch- 
part  of  the  work,  but  have  no  voice  ing.  he  said  was  k  lUng  the  crop  o 
:      in  the  control  of  the  enterprise.  Bpring  weeds.     Paying  berry  pickers 

^.  .     by   weight   instead   of   by   the   quart 
"The  first  necessity,  without  which 


PfcERLESS 
FEED   MILL 

Double  crusher    roll  W; 
ehlnecut  platca.     G-hJ 
better  quality     «<-fl  J™ 
leaa  power,   gr  lnfi»  PJJJ 
ear  com,  small   grains »™ 
alfalfa.      Also      '''"'S 
with   cast  pla  to    ^^\ 
I  1-2  to  20  H.     I'-    *^"*f 
tor  prices  *    catalog. 
t  JL  Delllnflcr.     Uncasler.  n 


FARMERS 


HANDY\ 
WACON 


Low   atael  wheels.   wM*  tiwiL- 
kMdlng  and  bandlins  •J**^; .  V^^J 
DiahSleel  WbeeU,to  «»  •"''„'r-!. 
eairr  any  load.    Flaio  or  groovefl 
Catalogue  sent  free. 
EMPIRE  MFG.COm     Iox  323.  Ql<l"«^' 
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•econd  baud.  Large  9";f£^l 
■IBM  tumtahed  F*th  n'w  ""!?«  I 
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J.  F.  BrlflWi.    41«l«fr«fSL,  fwj 


That  Deposit  PAYS 
The  Biggest  Interest  of  All 

MORE  than  five  dollars  worth  of  increased  crops  were  secured  «5f"J  ^«^^ 
dollar  spent  for  acid  phosphate  supplementing  farm  "Jf  ""^^_^^';^'^ 
the  average  result  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  ^^ter  nmeteen  y«rs 
of  testing  Similar  results  were  secured  at  Purdue,  I^^'ana  and  other  Expcn- 
ment  S^'tions.  When  fertilirer.  pay  ^5.00  for  every  ^J.  ^O  X^;^^;^-^^ 
you  afford  to  do  without  them  ?  Can  you  deposit  money  anywhere  else  where  it 
will  be  so  safe— where  it  will  pay  so  high  a  rate  of  interest.-' 

t^  J      to    make   ntod    strone    stalks   and   a   full 

But  the  best  crops  cannot  be  secured      ^°^  ^^  ^^^     j^  ^^^^^  ^^^  y^^^  more  to 

by  supplying  one  element  alone.  Plants       supply  all  of  the  elements  instead  of  only  one. 


was   recommended. 

Farm  Loans 
An    address    on    "Farm    Mortgage 


need  several  chemicals  elements  which 
they  combine  in  certain  proportions 
like  a  good  cook  making  a  cake  — 
One  element  cannot  take  the  place  of  another. 
Nitrogen  is  needed-  The  Nitrogen  in 
fertilizer  is  quickly  available.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  the  Nitrogen  in  only  100 
lbs.   of  8-2-2    fertilizer  exactly    equalled  in 


Tke  thing  that  makes  your  farm  valuable 
is  its  fertility— producing  power.  In  V-U 
Fertilizers  you  bring  more  fertihty— more 
producing  power  to  your  farm,  so  you  can 
•hip  more  crops  or  livestock  away. 

Order  V-C  Early! 

Our  50  factories  and  distributing  points 


nothing  is  possible,  is  for  the  people 

of  Pennsylvania   and  the   Nation   to 

realize  the  facts.     The  second  step  Is 

to  stop  making  an  outsider  of  the  man 

who  is  more  needed  than  any  other   Loans,"  was  given  by  James  B.  Mor- 

to  win  the  war.     The  third  step  is  to   man  of  the  Federal   Farm  Loan   Bu- 

re-establish    the    confidence    of    our    reau  at  Washington.    It  was  the  wish 

farmers    by    giving    tnem   convincing    ut     tuia    ui6a**i*«c.^^.     ...*..     -v 

assurance  that  the  means  of  produc-    said,  to  know  how  the  farmers  feel 
tion  are  going  to  be  available.  Among    in    regard   to   its   plans.      The   claim 
these  are  labor,  credit,  seed,  fertilizer,    that  loans  are  not  going  to  be  made 
the  assurance  of  a  fair  price  for  their   on  orchard  properties  is  not  true.  The 
crops  when   grown,   and   a  realizing    Farm  Loan  regulation  on  orchards  is 
sense  that  the  Government  is  as  much    that   where   lands   have   no   substan- 
alive  to  the  needs  of  the  producers  of    tial  value  Bxcept  for  orchard  purposes 
food  as  It  Is  to  the  needs  of  the  pro-    no  loans  shall  be  made.     But  while 
ducers  of  ships,   transportation,   and    orchards    shall    not    be    regarded    as 
munitions.      The    Government    must    permanent  improvements,  they  shall 
say  to  the  farmers:    'We  are  gladly    be   taken    into   consideration    as    en- 
doing  our  part  to  help  yoM— come  and    hancing  the  value  of  the  land.     The 
do  yours'     Instead  it  says:    'We  are    regulations  say  that  the  value  of  the 
carrying   much   of    their   burden   for   land  shall  be  put  upon  its  productive 
many  others,  but  very  little  of  yours    capacity.      In   Washington    and   Ore- 
— go  and  carry  it  alone.*  gon  loans  have  been  made  on  orchard 

"The    object   of    this    letter    is    to    lands  to  the  extent  of  from  $300  to 
set  forth  on  the  basis  of  actual  knowl-    $700   an  acre,  and  In  Western  New 
edge,    that   we   are    threatened    with    York  up  to  $230  -an  acre, 
failure  In  the  one  duty  in  which  we 

can  serve  our  people  and  our  Allies  Frmt  Diseases 

best,  the  one  service  we  are  most  fit  Professor  H.  H.  Whetzel,  of  -the 
to  render  in  order  to  win  the  war,  the  state  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor- 
one  thing  most  necessary  to  be  ac-  q^u  University,  gave  some  up-to- 
complished.  a  general  increase  in  our  ^ate  information  on  "Fruit  Diseases 
crops  ntxt  fall.  Unless  we  take  steps  and  Their  Control."  He  emphasized 
to  prevent  it,  our  Allies  will  be  short  the  need  of  spraying  for  -apple  scab  | 
of  food  «ext  year,  and  It  will  be  our   before  the  blossoms  open.     While  not 


lbs.    or   Ti-i-i     leriuizcr   CAacwy     v^v^»>.».-.    •-  v^iu    jm   xav..^— -    —— -Tk,'^;^ 

producing  power  the  Nitrogen  contained  m  enable  u.  to  get  fertilizers  ^o  you  with  am  n- 

a  ton  of  mamire.  imum  ainount  of  hauhng.     But  don  t  deUy 
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V-C  t-ertilizers 


fault." 


20  percent  of  the  growers  spray  reg- 
ularly before  this  time,  he  said  it  was 


MEETING  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE    the  men  who  sprayed  thoroly  before 
FRinT  QROWEKS'  ASSOCIATION      the   blossoms   opened   last    year  who 

portant  to  have  leaves  free  from  the 
scab  than  the  fruit,  as  there  must  be 


(Continued  from  page  10.) 

or    with    arsenate    of    lead    alone    5    ^^^^  foijage  to  have  fruit, 
pounds,  water  100  gallons,  a  few  days        __         ^  _^,_ 

before  the  fruit  begins  to  hlush  red. 

Ronerally  in  the  early  part  of  June. 

In  badly   infested   orchards,   at   least 

during  the  first  season,   two  applica 


Baldwin  Spot,  according  to  Profes- 
sor Whetzel.  Is  caused  by  an  uneven 
supply  of  water  in  the  soil,  and  can 
not   be   remedied    by    spraying.      His 


■m^ 


,  r 


tions   should   be    made    about    weeks  advice  was  to  keep  the  soil   thoro 

apart      If  a   heavv   rain   follows  the  cultivated   to  preserve  soil  mulch  in 

f'rsr"  application    another    spraying  dry   weather,    and   later   grow  cover 

i/jr^oA      , .   >  I   i   , .  crops  to  take  up  the  surplus  water  In 

should  be  made.'     ! !   '         •   I  ,  .        ,         ^„  ^„„ 

The    am)l^   n\aggtot  Inkyi 'l?e  .(^n-  late  rainy  seasons, 
trolled  rspraylnTthe  trees  raSer  (Concluded  next  week.) 
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OF   MUSIC 
MOUNTAIN 


By   FRANK  H.  SPEARMAN 


CHAPTER  XXX  (Continued.) 


It  was  late  November.     A  far,  clear 
air    drew     the     snow-capped     ranges 
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died  away  and  tow:  rd  ihe  west  it 
was  cut  off  by  the  Superstition  peaks. 
De  Spain,  without  giving  the 
weather  signs  much  thought,  recog- 
nized  their  import,  but  his  mind  was 
filled  with  his  own  anxieties  and  he 
rode  smartly  back  toward  Calabasas, 
because  he  was  not  at  ease  over  the 
puzzles  in  the  trail.  When  he  reached 
the  depression  where  the  horsemen 
had,  without  any  apparent  reason, 
turned  south,  he  halted.  Should  he 
follow  them  or  turn  north  to  follow 
Page's  wanderings?  If  Page  had 
not  have  gone  if  he  had  been  to  her  heen  scared  away  from  the  Gap,  for 
all  he  ought  to  have  been  in  the  a  time,  he  probably  had  no  informa- 
crisis  of  that  night.  If  harm  should  tion  that  de  Spain  wanted,  and  de 
befall  her  now!  How  the  thought  Spain  knew  his  cunning  and  persis- 
clutched    and    dragged    at    his    heL>rt.    tence  well  enough  to  be  confident  he 


^-^M»Ti^^i?^^i^]Tr^^^^^^i^^'^^^^ 


sharply  down  to  the  eye  of  the  des-  poj.g|jo^ingg  tortured  him.  and  in  the  would  be  back  on  the  Gap  road,  and 

ert— as  if  the  speckless  sky,  lighted  ^^^^^^^^  ^f  ^is  thoughts  seemed  to  within   the  <over  ^f   the   mountains, 

by  the  radiant  sun,  were  but  a  mon-  ^^^^^^  something  he  oould  not  shake  before  a  storm  shovUd  overtake  him. 

ster  glass  rigged  to  trick  the  credu-  ^^_^  vague,  haunting  fear,  as  if  of  On  the  north  the  brown  curtain  h.id 

lous  retina.     De  Spain,  in  the  saddle  ^^^^^  impending  tragedy  that  should  risen  fast  and  already  enveloped  the 


wreck  their  future. 


Paint  Without  Oii 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts  Dowi< 
the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
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in  front  of  the  barn,  his  broad  hat 
brim  set  on  the  impassive  level  of 
the  Western  horseman,  his  lips  seem-  It  was  while  riding  in  this  way  that 
ing  to  compress  his  thoughts,  his  his  eyes,  reading  mechanically  the 
lines  over  his  forearm,  and  his  hands  wagon  trail  he  was  aimlessly  follow- 
half-slipped  into  the  pockets  of  his  ing 
snug  leather  coat,  watched  Page  with 
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his  light  wagon  and  horses  drive 
away. 

Idling  around  the  neighborhood  of 
the  barns  in  the  saddle,  de  Spain  saw 
him  gradually  recede  into  the  long 
desert  perspective,  the  perspective 
which  almost  alone  enabled  the 
watcher  to  realize  as  he  curtained  his 
eyes  behind  their  long,  steady  lashes 
from  the  blazing  sun,  that  it  was  a 
good  bit  of  a  way  to  the  font  of  the 
great  outpost  of  the  Superstition 
Range. 

De  Spain's  restlessness  prevented 
his  remaining  quietly   anywhere  for 


for  no  reason  other  than  that 
It  brought  him,  tho  forbidden,  a  little 
closer  to  her — arrested  his  attention. 
He  checked  his  horse.  Something,  the 
trail  told  him,  had  happened.  Page 
had  stopped  his  horses.  Page  bad 
met  two  men  on  horseback  coming 
from  the  Gap.  After  a  parley — *or 
the  horses  had  tramped  around  long 
enough  for  one — the  wagon  had 
turned  completely  from  the  trail  and 
struck  out  across  the  desert,  north; 
the  two  horsemen,  or  one  with  a 
led  horse,  had  started  back  to  the 
Gap. 

All  of  this  de  Spain  gathered  with- 
out moving  his  horse  outside  a  cir- 
What  did  it  mean? 


farthest  peaks  of  the  range.  Letting 
his  horse  stretch  its  neck,  he  hesitated 
a  moment  longer  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  follow  the  men  to  the 
south  or  the  wagon  to  the  north.  A 
woman  might  have  done' better.  But 
no  good  angel  was  there  to  guide  his 
decision,  and  in  another  moment  he 
was  riding  rapidly  to  the  south  with 
the  even,  brown,  misty  cloud  behind 
him  rolling  higher  into  the  northern 
sky. 

CHAPTER  XXXI 


long.      As  the  morning   advanced   he  cle  of  thirty  feet 

cantered  out  on  the  Music  Mountain  Page     might     have     fallen     in     with 

.trail,   thinking  of  and  wishing  for  a  cronies  from  the  Gap,  abandoned  his 

sight  of  Nan.     The  deadly  shock  of  job,  and  started  for  Sleepy  Cat,  bv.t 

Pardaloe's  story  had  been  dulled  by  this  was -unlikely.  He  might  have  en-    ^^^^^^ 

days  and  nights  of  pain.      His   deep-  countered  enemies, -been  pointedly  ad-    ^^^^ 


rooted  love  and  his  loneliness  had 
quieted  his  impulse  for  vengeance  and 
overborne  him  with  a  profound  sad- 
He  realized  how   different   his 


ness. 
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feelings  were  now  from  what  they  had 
been   when   she  knelt   before  him   in 


vised  to  keep  away  from  the  G-ap, 
and  pretended  to  «tart  for  Sleepy  Cat, 
to  avoid  trouble  with  them.  Deem- 
ing the  second  the  more  probable  con- 
clusion, de  Spain,  absorbed  in  his 
speculations,    continued    toward    the 


the  darkened  room  .and,  .not  daring  to  Gap  to  see  whether  he  could  not  pick 

plead   for  mercy   for  her   uncle,   had  up  the  trail  of  Page's  rig  farther  on. 

asked  him  only  for  the  pity  for  her-  Within    a   mile  a   further  -surprise 

self  that   he  had  seemed  so   slow  to  awaited  him.     The  two  horsemen,  who 

give.  Something  reproached  .hi-m  now  had   headed   for  the  Gap,   after  stop- 


De  Spain  Hides  Alone 

He  had  ridden  the  trail  but  a  short 
time  when  It  led  him  in  a  wide  niRle 
back  toward  Calabasas,  and  he  fa/nd, 
presently,  that  the  men  he  was  rid- 
ing after  were -apparently  heading  for 
the  stage  barns.  In  the  north  the 
rising  curtain  had  darkened.  Towarl 
Sleepy  Cat  the  landscape  was  already 
obliterated.  In  the  south  the  sun 
e,  but  the  air  had  grown  suddenly 
and  in  the  sharp  drop  de  Spain 
realized  what  was  coming.  His  first 
thought  was  of  the  southern  stages, 
which  must  be  warned,  and  as  he 
galloped  up  to  the  big  barn,  with  this 
thought  in  mind  he  saw,  standing  in 
the  doorway.  Bull  Page. 

Ue  Spain  regarded  him  with  as- 
tonishment. "How  did  you  get  here?" 
was  his  sharp  question. 

Page  grinned.     "Got  what  I  after, 


at  the  moment  that    ping  Page,  had  left  the  trail,  turned    and    c'm'    back    sooner'n    I    expectel. 


for  his  coldness 
he  should  ^ave   thougtft  of   her  suf- 
fering before  his  own. 

The  crystal  brightness  of  the  Aay 
brought  no  elation  to  his  thoughts. 


to  the  south,  down  a  small  draw, 
whiOh  would  screen  them  from  sight, 
and  set  out  across  the  desert. 

No  trail  and  no  habitation  lay  in 
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His   attention    fixed  on   nothing  that  ihe  direction  they  had  taken — and  it 

did  not  revert  to  Nan  and  his  hunger  seemed  clearer  to  de  Spain  that   the 

to  see  her  again.     If  he  regarded  the  second  horse  was  a  led  horse.   There 

majestic  mountain  before  him,  it  was  was  a  story  In   the  Incident,  but  his 

only  to    recall   the   day   sihe   had   fed  interest  lay  in -following  Page's  move- 

hlm  at  its  foot,  long  before  she  loved  ments,    and    he    spurred    swiftly    for- 

him — he  thought  of  that   truth  now  ward   to   see   whether   his    messenger 


— when  he  lay  dying  on  it.  If  the 
black  reaches  of  the  lava  bed  came 
within  view,  it  was  only  to  remind 
him  that,  among  -those  desolate  rocks. 


had  resumed  the  Gap  trail  and  gone 
on  with  his  mission.  He  followed  his 
quest  almost  to  the  mountains,  with- 
out   recovering    any    trace   of   Page's 
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this   simple,   blue-eyed   girl,   frail    In  rig.     He  halted.     It  was  certain  now 

ihls    eyes    as    a    cobweb    despite    her  that  Page  had  not  gone  into  fche  Gap. 

graceful   strength,   had   intrusted   all  Perplexed   and   annoyed,   de  Spain, 

her  life  and  happiness  to  him,  given  from  the  high   ground   on   which   he 

her  fresh  lips  to  his.  endured  with-  gat   his  horse,   cast   his   eyes  far  out 

out  complaint  the  head-strong  ardor  over  the  desert.     The  brilliant  sun- 

of    his    caresses    and,    by    the    pretty  shine    flooded    it    as    far    as    the    eye 


mockery    of    her    averted    eyes,    pro- 
voked his  love  to  new  adventure. 

Memory   seemed    that  morning   as 
keen  as  the  fickle  air — so  sharply  did 


could  reach.  He  scanned  the  vast 
space  without  detecting  a  sign  of 
life  anywhere,  tho  none  better  than 
he  knew   that   any    abundance   of   it 


it  bring  back  to  him  the  overwhelm-    might  he  there. 
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Iowa. 


Half-way  over  to  the  Gap,  I  met  Duke 
and  the  young  gal  on  horsebac'-. 
headed  for  Calabasas.  They  pulliM 
up.  I  pulled  up.  Old  Duke  lookel 
kind  o'  ga'nted,  and  It  seemed  li':e 
Nan  was  in  a  considerable  hurry  to 
get  to  Sleepy  Cat  with  him,  and  he 
couldn't  stand  the  saddle.  Anyway, 
they  was  heading  for  Calabas  to  get 
a  rig  from  McAlpin.  I  knowed  McAl- 
Alpln  would  never  give  old  Duke  a 
rig,  not  if  he  was  a-dyin'  in  the  sad- 
dle." 

"They've  got  your  rig!"  cried  de 
Spain. 

"The  gal  asked  me  if  I'd  mind  ac- 
commodatin'  "em,"  expilained  BinJl 
deprecatingly,  "to  save  time." 

"They  beaded  north!"  exclaimed 
de  Spain.  The  light  from  the  fast 
changing  sky  fell  copper-colored 
across  his  horse  and  figure.  McAlpi"- 
followed  by  a  hostler,  appeared  -'' 
the  barn  door. 

Bull  nodded  to  de  Spain.  "Said 
they  wanted  to  get  there  quick.  She 
fig'ered    on    savin'    a    few    miles    by 

So  I  takes 


But  his  gaze  caught 
ing   p!ctureT  of   th el r^" hatpin ^7 "to-    something  of  iMerest  on  the  farthest    strikin'  the  hill  trail  in^ 
gether      And  out  of  his  acute  loneli-    horizon,  and  on  this  his  scrutiny  rest-    their  horses  and  lets  on  I  was  headm 
ness    rose    vague    questionings    and    ed  a  long  time.     A  soft  brown  curtain 
misgivings.      He   said    to   himself  in    rose  Just  above  the  earth  line  against 


in  for  the  Gap.     When  they  got  out 
of  sight,   I   turned   'round " 


Toward    the    east    it 


Even  as  he  spoke,   the  swift-roll- 
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ing  curtain  of  mist  overhead  blotted 
the  sun  out  of  the  sky. 

De  Spain  sprang  from  his  saddle 
^ith  a  ringing  order  to  McAlpin. 
"Get  up  a  fresh  saddle-horse!" 

"A  horse!"  cried  the  startled  barn 
boss,  whir 
strongest  legs  in  the  staljle,  and  don't 
lose  a  second!  Lady  Jane;  up  with 
her!"  he  yelled,  bellowing  his  orders 
into  the  echoing  barn  with  his  hands 
to  hie  mouth.  "Up  with  her  for  Mr. 
de  Spain  in  a  second!  Marmon!  Beck- 
er! Lanzon!  What  are  you  all  doing?" 
he  roared,  rushing  back  with  a  fusil- 
lade of  oaths.  "Look  alive,  every- 
body!" 

"Coming!"  yelled  one  voice  after 
another  from  the  depths  of  the  dis- 
tant stalls. 

De  Spain  ran  into  the  oflhse.     Page 


puffs  that  whirled  and  wrapped  a 
cloud  of  flakes  about  horse  and  rider 
in  the  symbol  of  a  shroud.  De  Spain 
gave  no  heed  to  these  skirmishing 
eddies,  but  he  knew  what  was  behind 
them,    and    for    the    wind,    he    only 


was  compelled  to  ride  the  desert  In 
wide  circles  to  find  the  tracks,  and 
this  cost  time  when  minutes  might 
mean  life.  But  as  long  as  he  could 
he  clung  to  the  struggle  to  track  her 
exactly.      He  saw   almost   where  the 


•The   wished  .it  might  keep  the  snow  in  the    storm  had  struck  the  two  wayfarers 


air  until  he  caught  sight  of  Nan. 

The  even  reach  of  the  horse 
brought  him  to  the  point  where  Nan 
had  changed  to  the  stage  wagon. 
Without  a  break  in  her  long  stride. 
Lady  took  the  hint  of  her  swerv- 
ing rider,  put  her  nose  into  the  wind, 


Neither,  he  knew,  was  insensible  to 
its  dangers.  What  amazed  him  was 
that  a  man  like  Duke  Morgan  should 
be  out  in  it.  He  found  a  spot  where 
they  had  halted  and,  with  a  start 
that  checked  the  beating  of  his  heart, 
his  eyes  fell  on  tier  footprint  not  yet 


THE 

PENN  ESTHER 

Range  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  "Pennsylvania 
Farmer"   satisfactorily. 


stairs  to  his  room  provided  what  he   urged  the  Lady  on. 


wanted  for  his  hurried  flight.     When 
he  dashed  down  with  coats  on  his  arm 
the  hoofs  of  Lady  Jane  were  clatter- 
ing down  the  long  gangway.  A  stable- 
boy  slid  from  her  back  on  one  side  as 
Bull  Page  threw  the  saddle  across  her 
from  the  other;  hostlers  caught  at  the 
cinches,  while  others  hurriedly  rub- 
bed the  legs  of  the  quivering  mare. 
De  Spain,  his  hand  on  McAlpin's  shoul- 
der,  was   giving  his   parting   injunc- 
tions, and  the  barn  boss,  head  cocked 
down,  and  eyes  cast  furtively  on  the 
scattering    snowflakes    outside,    was 
listening  with  an  attention  that  re- 
corded indelibly  every  uttered  sylla- 
ble. 

Once  only,  he  interrupted:  "Henry, 
you're  ridin'  out  into  this  thing  alone 
—don't  do  it." 

"I  can't  help  it,"  snapped  de  Spain 

Impatiently. 

"Its  a  man  killer." 
"I  can't  help  it." 

"Bob  Scott,  if  he  was  here,  'ud 
never  let  you  do  it.  I'll  ride  wi'  ye 
myself,    Henry.     I   worked    for  your 

father " 

"You're  too  old  a  man,  Jim " 

"Henry " 

"Don't   talk  to   me!    Do    as   I   tell 
you!"  thundered  de  Spain. 
McAlpin  bowed  his  head. 
"Ready!"  yelled  Page,  buckling  the 
rifle  holster  in  place.     Still  talking, 
and  with  McAlpin  glued  to  his  elbow, 
de    Spain    vaulted    into    the    saddle, 
caught   the  lines  from   Bull's   hands. 
and   steadied  the   Lady   as  she   side- 
stepped   nervously — McAlpin    follow- 
ing close   and   dodging   the   dancing 
hoofs   as   he   looked   earnestly   up   to 
catch  the  last  word.  De  Spain  touched 
the  horse  with  the  lines.     She  .leaped 
thru   the   doorway    and   he   raised    a 
backward  hand  to  those  behind.  Run- 
ning outside  the  door,  they  yelled  a 
chorus  of  cries  after  the  swift  mov- 
inR'horseman  and,  clustered  in  an  ex- 
cited group,  watched  the  Lady  with  a 
dozen   great   strides   round   the  Cala- 
basas  trail   and    disappear   with   her 
rider  Into  the  whirling  snow. 

She  fell  at  once  into  an  easy  reach- 
ing step,  and  de  Spain,  busy  with  his 
reflections,  hardly  gave  thought  to 
what  she  was  doing,  and  little  more 
to  what  was  going  on  about  him. 

No  moving  figure  reflects  the  im- 
passive more  than  a  horseman  of  the 
mountains  on  a  long  ride.  Tho  never 
so  swift-borne,  the  man,  looking 
neither  .to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
moving  evenly  and  statue-like  against 
the  sky,  a  part  of  the  wiry  beast  under 
him,  presents  the  very  picture  of  in- 
difference to  the  world  around  him. 
The  great  swift  wind  spreading  over 
the  desert  emptied  on  It  snow-laden 


When  the  snow  again  closed  down 
about    him    he    calculated    from    the 
roughness    of    the    country    that    he 
should  be  within  .a  mile  of  the  road 
that  Nan  was  trying  to  reach,  from 
the  Gap  to  Sleepy  Cat.     But  the  brok- 
•en  ground  straight  ahead  would  pre- 
vent her  from  driving  directly  to  it. 
He  knew  she  must  bold  to  the  right, 
and  her  curving  track,  now  becoming 
difficult  to  trail,   confirmed  his  con- 
clusion. 

A  fresh  drive  of  the  wind  buffeted 
him  as  he  turned  directly  north.  Only 
at  intervals  could  be  see  any  trace  of 
the  wagon  wheels.  The  driving  snow 
compelled  him  more  than  once  to  dis- 
mount and  search  for  the  trail.  Each 
time  he  lost  it  the  effort  to  regain  it 
was   more   prolonged.      At    times    he 


ose  ;"^°;"«  ;;"";   obliterated,  beside  the  wagon  track, 
and  headed  north.     De  Spain,  alive  to    ""  ,^„^,i„ 

tie  dimcultle.  Of  his  venture,  set  hi.        The   sl^t   of   11    "-    '"  ^'^^^ « 
hat  lower  and  bent  forward  to  follow   shock.      Throwing  himself   from   his 
the  wTgon  along  the  sand.    With  the  horse,  he  knelt  o.er  It  In  the  s  orrn^ 
«r^t  of  the  whfte  flurries  passed,  he  oblivious  for  an  Instant  of  ever^th  ng 
?oTnd  himself  In  a  snowless  pocket,    but  that  '"1'  tracery  meant  her  pre  - 
.an  .uvo  .„„  ......     .  ..-   as  It  were,  of  the  advancing  storm.  He   ence   where  he  -"  f  "'• 'J*'^,^*;'^ 

caught   his   horse,   stripped   the   rifle   h„ped  for  nothing  from  the  prospect    an  hour  before.     H^  '"""S,  "  ,1 
^m   Its   holster,    and    hurriedly   he-    ahead;   but  every  moment  of  respite   momen  's  1;«"  '""'t  °^'  '%l^^% 
"L    unclnchlng.      Hostlers    running    ,„,„  the  blinding  whirl  was  a  gain,    die,  with  fresh  «  ""'^     ?"^';^  J. 
hru  the  barn  called  shrilly  back  and    and  with  his  eyes  close  on  the  trail    the  rising  •"J'' »'';»"  °;  ''„t„T  L 
;„r,h.  and  de  Spain  springing  up  the   that  had  carried  Nan  Into  danger,  he    fa«rs  ^^J'^^^Z^    hlrdTy  mo,: 

than  fugitives  Gool  ground  ^o  the 
lefi  where  their  h^oe  of  safety  lay, 
had  been  overlooked.  Their  tracks 
wandered  on  ttoe  open  desert  like 
those  who,  losing  courage,  lose  their 
course  in  the  confusion  and  fear  t  f 
the  impending  peril. 

And    with    this    increasing    uncer- 
tainty in  their  direction  vanished  Je 
Spain's  last  hopes  of  tracking  them. 
The  wind  swept  the  desert  now  as  a 
hurricane     sweeps     the     open     sea 
snatching  -llie  fallen   snow   from   the 
face  of  the  earth  as  the  sea-gale,  fiat 
tening   the  face   of   the   waters,    i  ip^ 
the  foam   from   the  frantic  waves   to 
drive  it  in  wild,  -scudding  fragments 
across  them. 

De    Spain,  nirging    his    horse    for- 
ward,    unbuckled    his    rifle    holster. 
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We  Aace  catered  to  the  farm  trade  for 
25  years  Atk  y""  dealer.  Send 
for  Booklet  Free. 

MT.  PENN  STOVE  WORKS 

Reading,  Penna. 


"Pomps  for 


It  Ae  title  of 
J  our    very   lat- 

^  Every  Service"  L'L^Tu'^p"." 

Describes    pumps   for  farm  and 
water    supply,    irrigaMon,    me- 
chanical  milking    system  and 
many   other    uses  —  one     for 
every  purpose  and  for  every 
kind   of    power.    Send    for 
it.     And  ask  our  Service  Dept. 
— fre« — to  help  you  select  the 
pump  for  yoar  needs  from 
the  800  styles  and  sizes  of 

■«OUI«PS  PtJMPI 

^won  KvKiw  ftCAvickk 

Guaranteed.     Backed 
by   69    years'    pump- 

makinc   experience. 

Write  today  to  De- 
partment 96. 

1lMGNUllf(.Cs. 
^  Uain  Ofiem  t  Wki. , 

ScMca  FaBs,  N.Y. 

BRANCHES: 
Mew  York 

Boston 
Philadelphia 

Chicago 

Pfttitrarcfa 

Hotistoa 

Atlanta 


Goulds' 

Fls. 
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FARMERS 

PROTECT  tbose  dependent  on 
^  you  in  case  of  your  sudden  death 

By  Securing 

a  Policy  of  the  only  Old  Line  Legal 

Reserve  Life  Insurance  ("c,  endor  ed 

by   the     Pennsylvania    State  Grange. 

Write  for  rates  today.  Agerxts  uMnted. 

Fanners  and  Traderi  life  Insurance  Co. 
Home   Offics,       STracuts,  N.Y. 


Uncle  Amos  says:  "This  is  a  city  man's  idea  of  a  farmer.  He  seems 
to  think  that  it  takes  a  good  bit  of  a  farmer's  time  to  carry  his  mone> 
to  the  bank.  If  the  artist  had  je^t  turned  the  corners  of  the  f-'"'";'-. «  ""j"^^ 
down  instead  of  up,  it  would  be  easy  to  imagine  him  borrow-In  instead 
o'  depositln'.  An'  that's  je.st  what  lots  of  'em  have  to  do^  on  ac- 
count o'  the  high  price  o'  everything  he  buys,  llowsumever,  we  re  goin 
to  hold  on.  Things  is  comin'  our  way  an'  it  won't  be  long  until  all  good 
farmers  can  have  a  credit  In  a  bank  book." 


SAVE  ^25 


on   this  fin*  buuy. 

1 1  give  you  a  2-year  guar- 
^antee  and  a  30-day  free 
,  -v'road  test.    I  built  a  bi(?  stock         -_^ 
.Xp'of  buggies  before  materials  advanced- 
you  get  the  benefit-my  1918  prices  prove  it. 

SPLIT  HICKORY  BUBGIES 

are  known  everywhere  for  their   superior   Btyls. 

factory  n»lliniipl«n  and  biK  output  a«»e  ^^^^^^\ 
JSonioiw,.    Ot«  2«0,(»0  .n  use  -  Uia 
J  moat  popular  burrira  built.  ^VjmtB       s> 

ICaiil—  Plllt-«ao<l  for  It  to^r-  '"""^       "• 

ahowaoTarl60Bt»l«atua«l»ctfrooi 
and  talla  bow  1  aara  too  from  »2P  ' 
I  op.    A  poatal  brinsa  U-poatpald 

I  TMK  OMK)  CAWWAaa  MFtt.  CO. 
I  atatta*  41  Calaaskaa.  Olila 


RETAILERS'    35c    QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  tresh  oil  Ihe  Roaster 

5POUNDSFOR        dji   oe 
Bean     or       Ground  «P  1 1^*! 


POUNDS   FOR 

Bean     or       Ground 
DEI.IVEREn    FREE    WITHIN    SOO   Mil  FS 
10 lbs.   DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

Sattsf anion  Guaranteed  or  Money  Re/unacA 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..     233  39   Wsjhlniloii  St.,  New  Yifll 

ESTABLISHED  77  VE.MIS 
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'NICE 

on  the  label 
means  Best 


in  the  Can 


Eugene  E.  Nice,  Manufacturer 
Paints,  Stains,  Varnishes. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  free 

imtructive  booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 

or  write  us. 
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OLD 


FRUIT  on  One 
side-POTATOES 

on  the  other"! 


OeoToe  Coot  of  Jane^Mtte.  N.  V..  twites 

"Mv   Netp-ldea  (rfw*   remarkahle  saiUfac- 

«<-.    /  am  k'fPina  apple*  on  on:  .-ide  of  Heal- 

T^,LZ'ZH'o,ner-^ruiP,euteep  B.  treO 

at  If  no  heater  in  cellar: 

NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

keeps  the  Vrhole  touse  flooded 
with  healthful  warm  air,  but  It 
keeps  the  cellar  perfectly  cool. 

Its  correct,  scientific  con- 
struction keeps  warm  air  con- 
stantly circulating  all  thru  the 
house,  and  a  specially  designed 
casing  prevents  heat  from  es- 
caping in  the  cellar. 

Made  by  heater  manufac- 
turers of  over  30  years'  experi- 
ence. Made  in  7  sizes,  for  all 
kinds  of  fuel,  coal,  wood  or 
natural  gas. 

Easy  t^  install.  Simple  to  run.  Cheaper 
and  far  better  than  stoves. 

I>earn  all  abo.it   this   great  Wet.      Write 
todav  for  free  rataloi;      We  give  hxpert  Heat- 
ing .Vdvit'c  Absolutely  Free. 
Gooa  dealers  or  igcnta  wanted  for  oven  territotv 

UTICA  HEATER  CO. 


BOUGHT 


One  of  our  customers  received 
$50  for  what  he  thought  w^rth 
$^5.  Get  our  price  list. 
References 

DAVID  N.KNOTrS  SONS 

104  Callowhill  St.,    Phila.,  Pa. 


LumpJaw 


The  farmer's  old  reliable  treat- 
ment for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 


■  l'iaiiiBg'*s  Acooofomi 

H    Price  (2^0  a  bottle.    Sold   under  ■ 

■  Abookof  192i»c«*n<l6TmaatntiMia.    ItuFBEB 

■  Ftoming's  CliMnieal  Hornstop 

■  mnMsrowUof  bmiaTBoneedtpdebarDleter.    A 

^^             n.EMINO  BROS..  Chemiate 
^B  xa3  »-'■■' f^  "I  ""^  ~' ""— ■- 


W^ 


y 


.c^^ 


DRIESURE'S 

V     /WARRANTED  •-■    < 

VETERINARY 


Free  Hor»«  Book,  giving 

the  causes  and  Bymptoma  of  dis- 
eases, injuries  and  ailments;  to- 
lether  with    recommendaUona 
.r  their  treatment,    ienJM 
DR.  J.  G.  LESURE 
■(••ae*  N.  H. 


f^. 


q  Water  is  the  first  consideration 
of  the  home  and  farm.   What  kind 

of  apumptouse?   Our  catalog  will  help  you 

Bolve  theproblem.  Ourexperienceisatyour 

service.    Ask  your  dealer  lor  our  pumps. 

KANAWHA    PUMP   WORKS 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 


112  Acre  Farm  $3500 
Woman  Must  Sell 

only  2  miles  to  town,  near  c»"«>»^  J,"«=^'«?  '2!  *5^ 
toes  and   sweet    potatoes,  estimated   300  cords  wooa 

S^Su.oooX  ^^^"^'ftY^^^^^^'^k^^ 

7-room  hou«  r>  arn  ano  stable,  S1500  down  and  easy 

teJmOmm*  iJtT  po»esslo«.  •  .P''f^,'fr.'i"!?aS5Sle* 
lions  lo  see  t.iU  big    fadeMje   29  Strouts  CaWlOBjie. 
copy  inauod  free     R.    AfrRourFARM 
DEPr   1785.     LAnd    Title  Bldg  .  Philadelphia.  Pa 


T^        n    1      fMmoJete    equipment    for  making    the 
For  Sale  MlrSSle     nmibie     8U««ered    Alr-.Spac5 


^^!l..Ji»"w<o<>ir' the 'best  on  ttie  market  Makes  40 
Sn^«^mvUw'andl8l»S.  Slate  and  wooden  pallet*  In • 
da.1^1  aI^iXST^W*  man  who  has  a  sand  or 
gravel  property. 
DAVID  P     BBlCKBa, 


miu.  Pa.    ^, 


5      HAY 


II    W.O   POWER* CO  ■•IW.»tt'M»*|*     M 

are  the     itrprp'  tiaadlcri  ot   oomin*B*on  iw»    j^ 
Kew  Yor»;  It/tM  h«ve  bay  to  dfc-    ■• 


TO 
YOU 


FREE 


.'our  choice  of  44  stylM,  colon 

ind  sixes  in  the  famoas  Hne  of 

'KAIMBK"  bieyeles.   sbown  in 

_  jU  color  in  the  Ms  Ds  w  Fr«s  Cata- 

Isff.    We  pay  all  the  freight  charges 

froBi  Chicago  to  your  town. 

"ays  Free  Trial  ^i^TS^ 

-     _IL_ I a.      ..a.._l     hX.]I«.«   *.«.«« 
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licyei*  ran  salect,  actual  riding  test 

in  year  own  town  for  a  fall  inonth. 

Do  not  bay  until  you  icet  otir  grsot 

\n»io  trial  offer  and   k>w    Factory- 

\Direet'To-Rider   terms  and  prices. 

TIBCC  LAMPS.  HORNS,  pedals, 

I  IIIBm  single  wheels  and  repa<i 

' — irta  for  all  makes  of  bieyeles  at 

It  osual  prices.    No  one  else  csn 

rue*  such  Taloes  and  soeh  terns. 

;KNft  NO  MONCV  bat  write  toda« 

>r  tts  big  new  Catalog.    Ifa  fraa, 

iCAnCYCLr    r.OMPANV 

Dept.p.7t    CMoaM 
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Y 


In  OTsater     . 

iMae  o(  (ommunleatf ' 


HAY 


SOD 


•«r    A»..»   17.>r.m    In  BwrWnjfham  <'o      Va 
Vi»  ACTB  )t  arm   acre*  tmabi*    Be^r  ^ 

apple  tnwi     <tO  aero  ac  om   orrtinrtl.   twrr^  f or 
bSoO  (hair  casW.  200   acres  Central  ^c^^J'''r*.  L 
30  acres  Connecttciit,    J3900;  <«»iw  "maltw  ftirWi*. - 
HARHY  VAIL,  Owner  WAJiWlOK    N.T. 


Himnan  Mllkinir  Macliine  *Z.f?  ^\ 

n,nkme  maehln.,^  '%^''ji^  S'^^t^"^?'^'^^ 


extra  burket.  »  ^^  ,..._^  _ 
cups,  all  In  flrnt-claas  condition 
FallsinKton,    Pa 


L.  P.  Batterthwaiic. 


7S-  PtNT  ^flT  ABLTSHED   22    YEAB^ 

••'C   rl»^  ■    From     faetoryto  yon  by  newel  (r** 

VaniHa,  l^mon.    Orange.,  Alwwnd.  Btc. 

SaMnfnrtlon  Onarail  teed  orMrmey  nenwden. 

Boerial  "lonev  miiklne    ofror  to  Aeentsnnd  r.ran(»e9 

W.  W.  LECGETT,      PRINCETON,  N.  J. 


10  WAR  SONGS  FOR  10c 

y^  .^  0«rBono««fc*MeM*5f»»Ulearc 

J7  BBti  singing  thaa.  ©ar  tia«W  on  the 
*^  **'  Sea  Fljfhte»Mdthal«y»  In  Train, 
lag  Campsf  rrw^'one  fc^ild  over 
them.  Tiflt  I>tE«  WAR  "ITS 
such  as  Ov«»  TlKTre .  'WllCI«.  Do  Wc 
Go  From  ^tm\YVI%s^  G«%5^or 
a  I^ong,  I^owg-Tknc;  AnwrerTfa". 
Wilson's  Call;  GooH  bye  Hi  lli(ilM3 
Hello  Franoe;  K^  »  l,onrWii>lp 
Berlin;  Sotnewher*  in  Fran«; 
,^_  We're  Going  Over;  Send  Me  Away 
With  a  Smile  When  the  Boys  Come  Home;  and 
1,»!  oiher^,_An  for  W  c**.  and»cU.  Postage  - 
PlKlfi  PuB.  CO.,  Depl.    48  8».llorw»«,CO»o 


threw  away  the  ecabbard,  and  hold- 
ing the  weapon  up  in  one  hand,  fired 
Bhot  after  shot  at  measured  inter- 
vals to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
two  he  sought.  He  exhausted  his 
rifle  ammunition  without  eliciting 
any  answer.  The  wind  drove  with  a 
roar  against  which  even  a  rifle  report 
could  hardy  carry,  and  the  snow 
swept  down  the  Sinks  in  a  mad  blast. 
Flakes  torn  by  the  fury  of  the  gale 
were  stiffened  by  the  bitter  wind  "into 
powdered  ice  that  stung  horse  and 
rider.  Casting  away  the  useless  car- 
bine, and  pressing  his  horse  to  the 
limit  of  her  strength  and  endurance, 
the  unyielding  pursuer  rode  in  great 
coiling  circles  into  the  storm,  to  cut 
In,  if  possible,  ahead  of  its  victims, 
firing  shot  upon  shot  from  his  revolv- 
er, and  putting  his  ear  intently 
against  the  wind  for  the  faint  hope 
of  an  answer. 

Suddenly  the  Lady  stumWed  and, 
as  he  cruelly  reined   her,   slid  help- 
less and  scrambling  along  the  face  of 
a  flat  rock.     De  Spain,  leaping  from 
her  back,  steadied  her  trembling  and 
looked    under   foot       The   mare   had 
struck  the  rock  of  the  upper  l-^va  bed. 
Drawing  his  revolver,  he  flred  signal 
shots  from  where  he  stood      It  could 
not  be  far,  he  knew,  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  great  desert  trails — 
the  Calabasas  road  and  the  Gap  road. 
He  felt  sure  Nan  could  not  have  got 
much  north  of  this  for  ne  n:;d  ritlden 
in   desperation   to  get   abresst   ot   or 
beyond  her,   and  if  she   were  south, 
where,  he  asked,  could  she  be? 

He  climbed  again  into  the  saddle 
— the  cold  was  gripping  his  limbs — 
and,  watching  the  rocky  landmarks 
narrowly,  tried  to  circle  the  dead 
waste  of  the  half-buried  flow.  With 
chilled,  awkward  fingers  he  filled 
the  revolver  again  and  rode  on,  dis- 
charging it  every  minute,  and  listen- 
ing— hoping  against  hope  for  an 
answer.  It  was  when  he  had  al- 
most completed,  as  well  as  he  could 
compute,  the  wide  circuit  he  had  set 
out  on,  that  a  faint  shot  answered  his 
continuing   signals. 

With  the  sound  ot  that  shot  and 
those  that  followed  it  his  courage 
all  came  back.  But  he  had  yet  to 
trace  thru  the  confusion  of  the  wind 
and  the  blinding  snow  the  direction 
of  the  answering  reports 

Hither  and  thither  he  rode,  this 
way  and  that,  testing  out  the  loca- 
tion of  the  slowly  repeated  shots, 
and  signalling  at  intervals  in  re- 
turn. Slowly  and  doggedly  he  kept 
on,  shooting,  listening,  wheeling,  and 
advancing  until,  as  he  raised  his  re- 
volver to  fire  it  again,  a  cry  close 
at  hand  came  out  of  the  storm.  It 
was  a  woman's  voice  borne  on  the 
wind.  Riding  swiftly  to  the  left,  a 
horse's  outline  revealed  itself  at 
moments  in  the  driving  snow  ahead. 

De  Spain  cried  out,  and  from  be- 
hind the  furious  curtain  heard  his 
name,  loudly  called.  He  pushed  hia 
stumbling  horse  on.  The  dim  out- 
line of  a  second  horse,  the  background 
of  a  wagon,  a  storm-beaten  man — all 
Ithis  passed  his  eyes  unheeded.  They 
were  bent  on  a  girlish  figure  running 
toward  him  as  he  slid  stiffly  from  the 
saddle.  The  next  instant  Nan  wa» 
in  his  arms. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Wappanted 

(o  give  Mtisfaction. 


February    16,    1918. 
Bofbun't  Nortkwett  CloTer  Seed 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive    cure    for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  aU  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbont 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parapites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria^. 
Remove*  aU  Donctaes  liom  Borses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  nVMAN  ItKMKnT  for  Bhen. 
wactam,  Mpnalns,  i>tore  Throat,  etc.,  it 

is  lnviiluttl)lo.  ^.      -n    ,  .J  , 

Every  Iwttle  of  Can»tIo  Balsaaajold  1» 
Warranted  to  plve  BatiBfactloii .  Filce  «1.50 
ner  bottle.  SoM  by  drupKi»t.s,  or  sent  by  es- 
prens,  charges  paUl.  with  fnll  directions  for  Iti 
use.  Send  for  dcscrtpllva  clrcuiarg,  tebUmo- 
liinl«,etc.    AiUlrens 

T31  UNTMHCB-WILlIAllSCOlIPWIT.CleTtlwid,  Ohio. 


,^?2  brings  it 
60  days  to  try  it 


Reinarlmbleopportnnlty.com- 
pare  the  Ma»n«rd  with  the 
higrhe't  priced  cream  grpurB- 
tor.  Yon  will  fndlt  eqnultoor 
better  than  t*i8tlOO  kind.  Big 
cream  BBver— hiftraoney-maker 
-wmla3t  a  lifetime. 

JiOOwillbrinflronyorthefoar 
rizee.  Try  it  frco  for  60  d=:s. 
If  you  don't  find  it  the 
best  cream  eeparntor 
yoa  can  bny  »*  *"5 
price,  rend  it  beck.  It 
yoa  liko  it. keep  it, and 
take  a  year  to  pay. 

Save 
$30  to  $40 

Newone-piece  alomlnmn  Bklmrniajp 
device Bkima  every  iirop  cif  inila  •»#«* 
times.      Frictionless   abaft   and   ball 
baarinm  inalca  it  easy  to  run  ;  laau 
•  lifetime.    Sinflo  piece  akim- 
mer,  open  creom  epout  and  one- 
piece  Bupply-tanli  inato  it  etay 
to  Clean. 

Prieea  from  K(5."  ti  tSl.SO; 
no  better  mcchino  for  twice  the 
laoney.  JudKOthoMnynnrdby 
what  it  docs — not  wu;.t  it  costs. 

Sent  Fr««-Oor  1018  Sepa- 
ratar  Plan-- Writo  for  yoor  copy 
today.  Read  every  word  before 
yoa  buy  any  kind  of  aeparator. 
it  will  opeo  yoor  eyes. 


'year  to 


"fiDQliQin  Si 


'•tsrMl 


I  fi9w  Vorti 


Use  Your  Ford! 


cumovouRFefo 

PILU  VOOR  eiLO 
■AW  VOUR  WOOD 
'  SHELL  VOOR  COttH 
>  PUMP  VOUR  WATCR 
'  cl-CVAVBVOOH  CR*tW 


Ward  Work-a-Ford 


<»«ea  yoa  ■  12  b.  p.  ensine  for  lea*  than  the  cort  of 
™2?  a  Ford  bdlda  tte  beat  en«i«e  in  the  worW- 
ft  will  ooUaat  the  ear -and  yoa  ipwht  aa  well  me 
yo5  inoney  and  nae  it  to  do  all  yoor  farm  work. 
W*  waar  •«  tIrM or  traaawiiiwlMi.  Hook,  op  m3 
Smitea.  No  permanent  attaeteient  to  car.  tannw 
injora  car  or  engine. 

relation Cluteh  Pullay ooend o«rt«rft  ^ jj"^^/; 
■or.  niB  by  fan  bait,  Kivea  perfect  eontroLtSonay  oscn 
IfMrt  Mtiaflad.    Aik  foTclreular  and  special  price. 

WMB  TIACTOI  C0..20M  il  tt..i'MO»n.ll^ 


HAY 


Ship        T«  Tt*  OV»«W«*>^  S""' 
<2M2$  Wtbnli  lldt.,      Plttmurfti.  Fi. 


Wanted:  ^'eSrrfa'J^*  ^tUS^^^^y'^: 


l)(  /.'t  \  our  I  \h\v   I  annctl 


ItfUsTan  Yoor  Hide 

and  make   them  into    Coats,  Robes,   Furs, 
Cloves.  ^TUts  artd    Cftpj. 


yfxn   fttl^  Wlfo  Wanted  */.^ont«nflfarni-|  ,,i.,vv;^ .v, - -, ,  ,         . 

fe^^vH^SM^^'  Sr'^*^  T««ing  Ca.,  ^lr|v^.  0, 


Trees  are  a  crop  which  can  Iw 
kept  prowlnff  year  after  year;  coal 
whea  one©  used  Is  gone  forever. 

Federal  authorities  report  that 
New  York  Is  about  3.000  bushels 
short  of  seed  sweet-oorn  for  canninK 
purposes.  Since  New  York  ranks 
fifth  among  sweet-corn  canning 
states,  the  shortage  may  mean  disap- 
pointments. Steps  to  secure  adaquate 
seed    supplies    should    be   taken    ftt 


IForSalc    rn^'^*^'"'^^'-^.^.'*''"' 

I  ROflc  strain.  C 

Salesman  Wanted 


.  troin 


t^***  '**^- ^V .11' Slay 
?Sfr  HIirFBTWi.  WHIP  M«*<1.  N- J; . 

lx>w  rnred,  hip/;.  If.fll' 


nalnti  "aa*  iul>rl.^'i4Yr. 

ensv  to  sell  and  wc  pay  liber   M  '■«\"''^**"t?L.vcl«P'i. " 
lrlPi»nOI»APak»K^o..5ail     l-^all4  Avo.,Cio>e'^    _ 


[sIiUj 


OalHomla  rrtv*  I  and  Aapam«Ma  planta.  M' ''''^. 
.Jtreea  andshrubB.etc.  Healthy -.true  to  nanii.<l"»; 
ity  high:  price  low.    New  l>lnnter8Pru-£  I'^"^'^'  ' 


of 


h;pric.-.v.w.    .■,.-«   .  .. ."••--..L.i 

THE  WISTMINftTCR  NMRSIRV,  ^ 

••«  250  Waalmlnsl*'-  ""=■ 


:-.\V? 


i»-v'/4 


Selected  from  the  Btstes 
alonff  the  Canadian  bor- 
I  der  and  from  the  dwtrtctB 
I  adjacent  to  the  Black  Hillfl 
I  andRocky  Mountain!. 
rNORraWEST"  CLO  ' 
IVERis 

Earlkr,  Htfdiar 
•nd  Hare  Prodactiv* 

I  The  Btiperiority  of  "NORTH- 
1  WB8T'^^lf  alf  a  Seed  baa  long  | 
I  been  acknowledged.    Cloy« 
I  Seed,   Alsike   and    Timothy 
I  Seed  grown  in  the  Northweat 
'  have  a  like  advantage.    It  to  1 
^ear{t*r,  because  of  the  abort  I 
I  season  in  which  it  matnrea— 
lAar<i»»r.  because  of  ita  aw- 
I  vival  of  Northwest  wlntera—  1 
I  mora     productive,     becanaa 

I  of     its extreme      vitality. 

I  NORTHWEST"  Graaa  8e«d 
laoeceeda  where   otter   laU. 

Il^  "NORTHWEST" " 

I  need  be  sown  per  acre. 

iHoffman'a  1918  CatalosI 

I  ta  lull  lof  v»la«b]e  Mntafor irrow-  I 

iBMnf.  Alfalfa  ud  Grmmm  f 

I  It  la  fn«.  with  a  packet  of  aaaos  ■ 

I  illSpuTb  y<»  nxatloa  thUpapaC  | 

,      A.  H.  NOFFMAN,  lao. 

ll«DdlaTtUa.LaD«a*taf  Co..  Fa.  I 


iKEBPINO  UP  FEETILITY  ON  THE  I 
I       CANKERT  FARM 

(Continued  from  page  8.) 
Instead  of  good  farming  being  the 
result  of  humus  in  the  soil,  humus  is 
the  result  of  good  farming.  These 
farmers  are  using  plenty  of  commer- 
cial fertilizer — enough  for  the  crop 
and  cover  crop.  They  are  making 
their  soil  grow  its  own  humue. — B. 
G.   McCloskey. 


Bolgiano^"  BjgCrop*  Seeds 


PLANTINO  FARM  LAWNS 


Planted  for  the  Past  100  Years  by  the  Lead- 
ing and  Most  Successful   Market  Gar- 
deners, Truckers  and  Farmers 

AD  Over  The  United  States 


Free 


! 


A  50-gallon  barrel 
of  Scalecide  free  to 
any  any  one  ^who 
v/iU  auggest  a  /ioircr 
guarantee  than  that 
^^^—  given  below. 

"SCALECIDE" 

proposition  to  any  fruitgrower  of  average 

^Jld%^7o,^"or'c;r^?^*li5if..»o».«erb-1^ 
orBmall  Spray  one-half  with  SCALKCIUE  , 
SnlTheothe?  with  Lime-Sulfur  *«/ t^"*  >«". 
Iverything  elaebeing  ~uaK   If  attheendof  that 

rJF^'e^wrre^t-i'rS  ^o^^-Zf^T^ot'^ 
U  iorthe  "SCALECIDE". 

Send  for  new  free  booklet. 

"  Proflta  In  Fall  Sprayinu   . 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M'f  g  a»e™rti 


50  Church  St.    Depl>A 


Naw  York 


■amm 

turn,  Gaf4aa  aal  Orchard  Taab 

Answer  the  farmera'  b:g  qnestiona. 
How  can  I  grow  cropa  with  leaa 
expense  T  How  cap  I  aave  In  pUnt- 
Ing  poUtoeaT  How  make  b«b 
priced  aaed  go  fartheatt   The 

IRON  AGE  PoUto  Planter 

solvea  the  labor  problem  and  pakea 
the  beat   nsa  of  high  priced  aeed 


Means  16  to  ^  extra  profit  par  acre. 
Every  aeed  piece  In  ita  place 
•nd  only  one^^avM  \\°,' 

form  depth;  even 
•pacing,  we  make 
afan  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  bocddet    today. 

NoMiaaea 
No  Doublaa 


Bat«iianMTgCe.,Bez  76B,CmleA,NJ. 


Mulctier 
& ^  — 


i^^!J!I!JSIjr''iiiiorthlng    harrow,    culllTator, 

--!?i-.^aaadiw^il"-  ooa.  Forma  duat  mnl^ 

J!  M  JSJfoMooaeioll-pra^entlnt  aoll  hardenlas 


S.a.i* 

aadUfk. 


Curaka  M«w«r  €•, 


m^mM 


I  Tree's  FOR  PROFIT 

Mr.  Planter  if  you  are  going  to  plant  out 
an  orchard  this  spring  be  on  the  sate  side 
by  planting  my  Guaranteed  Trees.  True  to 
name,  free  from  dUease  and  packed  so  as 
toreach  you  in  perfect  condition. 

Each      10      100 
8ee2yr.  OtoTlt.xxx  Apples. 

Pluma.  Pears    , .     .  „  ••JJi 

2  Medium  sl»e  .^  to  6  tt.  .^e 

Sweet  Aaour  cherrlea  xxx  6 10  7  ft.  .Jj 
tjiilnooa  xxx  4  to  6  ft.  -.^^ 

Medium  8l»e  3  to  4  ft.  •*; 

Peaches  1  yr.  5  to  6  ft. 
4  to  5  ft. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  of  our 
of  small  frultJi  and  ornameDtals. 

John  W.  Finn'a  Wholeaale  Nuraeriaa, 
I,3t.  1890  Danaville.  N.  Y.  »»»  ^^ 


S2.60  >18.0C 
2.00    15.00 


8.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.80 
1.35 


24.00 
22.50 
18.00 
12.00 
9.00 


leading  varletlea 


CLOV 

Bigsett  Bkrgmin  thii  seuon.    TMtod 
quality,  absolutely  Guaranteed.    Sold 
nbjaet  Govarnmant  teat.  Don't  fail 
to  write  now  for  Free  Graaa  Seed 
aamplea.     We  want  you  to  •••  our 
quality.  ••  we  can  nare  you  money 
•r  onr  field  aaed.  No  ri»k  buying 
from  kn   old    eatabliahed  Seed 
Company.  Vour  money  back  if 
you  want  it.  Satiafaction  our 
Jrot  aim.    Clover  erop  abort. 
Write    before   advaneo  aad 
epmparo  our  aeed  with  tna  Deal 


'once. 


I 


i.   ;., 


1 U  yrentiOilT  FRni^sylvaniB  Farmer  „^, 

J  jVl  .vhten.Wtitln^  toacherlisers.  |       l^^^^.i^^^ 

';!•*:«••-»»■":..::.;....:.;.»  ■  •a.gldOlarlada.l* 


:r:',j.;. 


■.i  I  1  ai  i4l>  >  •  •     •  »ai»i  . 


.. JOO. 

rlada.l«wa 


^amCTIKS  FMl 


There  is  a  saying  supposedly  very 
smart  in  vogue:  "I  don't  know  where 
I  am  going,  hut  I  am  on  my  way  " 
Farm  folks  nowadays  have  no  time 
for  such  aimless  wandering.  They 
desire  a  destination  for  their  travels. 

Plan 

Whether,  then,  the  prohlem  is  one 
of  construction,  re-modeling  or  ra- 
tional continuous  improvement,  some 
definite  scheme  should  he  cleveloped 
and  perhaps  reduced -to  paper;  either 
as  memoranda,  a  study  or  a  scaled 
drawing. 

Purpose 
The  first  "thing  to  consider  in  «the 
plan  is  just  what  Is  being  attempted. 
It    may    be    that   a    windbreak    or    a 
screen    is    needed;    or    perhaps    the 
framing  of  a  particularly   fine  view 
is  wanted.      Backgrounds  .and  flank- 
inga  make  much  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  farmstead.     Shade  is 
desirable.      "Plenty   of    shade"    is    a 
cherished   advertising  phrase  and  is 
supposed   to    add   to   the   value   of    a 
property  far-out  of  proportion  to  the 
cost  and  trouble  involved.     Some  old 
places,  however,  would  have  sufficient 
shade  if  some  of  the  crowding  trees 
were  removed,  permitting  some  sun- 
light and  more  air  and  better  grass 
to  be  eujoycu. 

Foundation  .planting  softens  the 
lines  of  buildings  as  do  vines  and 
climbers.  Border  plantings  are  de- 
servedly .popular.  These  irregular 
plantings  are  varied  both  In  ground 
line  and  skyline.  Much  latitude  of 
choice  of  material  is  allowed  and 
changes  may  be  readily  made  in  the 
interest  of  variety.  They  are  easily 
cared  for. 

Expression 

What  pleases,  may  well  he  admired 
and  emulated;    the  eccentric  for  the 
mere     sake     of     novelty     should     be 
avoided:  but  in  home  planting  as  in 
home    furnishing,    there    should    not 
be  slavish    copying   but   a   desire    to 
express  the  sentiments  of  the  family. 
Of  course,    there   must   be  character 
to    be    expressed.      A    quiet    dignity 
without    ostentation;     the    spirit    of 
plenty  without  extravagance;   cheer- 
ful beauty  wHhout  gaudiness;   these 
should  be  the  grace  of  the  country- 
side. 

Procedure 

During  the  winter  consider  where 
to  plant  a  windbreak  next  spring. 
Be  watchful  for  pleasing  outlooks 
that  may  be  developed  by  judicious 
thinning  out  or  emphasized  by  fram- 
ing In.  Note  where  some  rich  ever- 
greens or  cheerful  berry-bearers  will 
be  welcome.  Notice  how  some  plant- 
ing around  the  buildings  might  re- 
lieve stiffness. 

While  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees, 
oarefullv  observe  the  homestead  as  It 
is  approached  and  decide  how  the  pic- 
ture may  be  improved,  either  by  cut- 
ting out  or  moving  or  planting  some- 
thing. Even  tho  little  be  done  at  a 
time,  much  Improvement  may  result. 
Constant  observation  will  make  for 
steady  progress  and  intelligent  satis- 
faction.—Frank  M.  Bartram. 


"John  Baer'*  Tomato 

TiM  EarllasI  and  Bttt  Tmatt  n  Eartk] 
Shipping  Fruit  in  M  Days 


Write  for  Bolgiano's  lOOth  An- 
'  niversary  Seed  Book  and  Guide 
to  Garden  Success,  Gives  U)WMt 
Prices  on  a  Complete  List  oc 
Bolgiano's"Big  Crop"Sfeds. Beau- 
tifully Illustrated  and  Brimful  of 
Valuable  Garden  News.  Mailed 
Free  To  All  Interested. 


Big  Boston  Lettuce^ 

BolKiano'a  Famoua  Stock 


Tomato  produces  perfect,  s^ld.  hlgh- 
grown.  beautiful  ,  brilliant  Red  Shipping  Tomatoes 
fn  30  day H  from  laW.  strong,  we  1  matured  planta 


John  Baer'    .  — 
[rown,  beautiful  , 


>wn  In  veneer  band  with  roota  undisturbed  Jonn 
Baer"  tomato  produccH  an  enormous  crop  of  toma 
toes  from  5n  to  100  fruH  to  each  plant.  Entirely 
free  from  core.  RIpen.s  evenly  rlRht  \ip  to  the  stem. 
No  rali-shapen  fruit.  Mild  delicious  flavor.  Almost 
aeedleas.  A  perfect  shipper.  Growers  everywhere 
marvel  at  its  excreme  earllness,  wonderful  proiiftc- 
neaa  and  the  beauty  of  Its  fruit.  Pkt.  10c  4  25c. 
iToi  .lOc,  1-2  ot.  90c.  1  oz.  $1.50.  2  ozs.  $2.50.1-4 
lb-»4.50.  1-2  lb.  8H.00.  lb.  $15  Postpaid. 
We  offer  Veneer  Bands  50o  per  100 

lano's  N9W  "Early  Spring"  Beet 

^  The  Arat  Beet  in  Market 

Most  perfect  in  shape  and 
t>«iutlful  deep  red  color, 
it  la  earlier  In  matur- 
ing than    Crosby's 
£:g>-ptl.'ia  and  Is  ot 
a  much  finer  grain. 
Has  a  very  small  tap 
root  al.so  top  not  wv 
tng  as  laree  as  t  ros- 
by  s  Kgyptlan.  Even 
^  Maturing    Can    be 
Bown  under  glass*  trans- 
planted    outdoors    or 
sown  In  the  open  field  4  wiU 
mature  much  earlier  than  Cros- 
bys     Bolglaiiofl  New     Early 
8prlng"Beet  Is  the  result  of  years 
ot  reselectlng  and  Improving,  reaultlng  in.   we  be- 
lieve, the  earliest  and  bMtbwton  the  market.  PKt. 
lOc.OB.  26c.  2  ozs.  46c.  1-4  lb.  76c.  lb.  $2.60P09tpaia. 


For  years  we  have  reselected  w>d  Improved  our 
rtoik  of  this  wonderful  Lettuc«s   until  ^e  t^elleve 

popular  and  most  e''t«n«'^«»y  "^I'^^^^'ry  yellow 
world.  It  produces  grand,  '"r**;,""  beautifully 
heads,  niled  with  3*^t"^p.    tender    beautim^ 

blanched  leaves.  po«''^°  *  SiSi  has  few  outer 
stands  long  without  ttoing  »»  ^t',v2*^,ant.  Our 
leaves  and  makes  =',i?r.?f,,  to  c(»l.  open  ground 
S^llr^Pkr  o'o?'fr2^'"5b.  Fh1.iB:.35c. 
l^lTeOc  lb.  »1.00  postpaid 


Bolgiano's  "Early  Fortune" 
White  Spine  Cucumber 

The  Ideal  Cucumber  for  Home  or  Market 

The  Earliest  and  by  far  the  b«t  Rich  Dark  Green 
White  Solne  Cucumber.  i  ne  grea"^'' »'  ,,  .  _ 
Si  varleK^  and  at  all  stages  •>''"  growth  It  is^ 
model  in  shape,  being  the   rnost    handsome  an^aj- 

Kr,^a.^rai7;te-Mm%£dM^^^ 
iTfree  from  hltterne^.  fine  grained.  n^»»of'^Pc,<=2 


Special  Offer 


Tothose  not  familiar  with  the  ^^PtliKeYf^'p^i^e  o'"^'"  °''°^^^ 
IS^v'e  fTur'H'oUr^o^'  ^sSlsror'^'c^^i^t^lfdTyou  wlU  mention 
The  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 

1918 


18.8       J.  BOLGIANO  &  SON 

We  Have  Won  Confidence  For  100  Year* 

Pratt  &  Light  Sta..  Baltimore,  Md. 


You  Can  Grow  More  Bushels  Per  Acre 
y^On  the  Same  Land^ 

/^  Because 

The  New  Climax 

Grain  and  Clover  Drill 

~^  sowsmorerowsthaBdrillswithdiscs7or8in.apartl 

Thousands  o(  farmers  have  increased  their  yieldtL 
per  acre   with    conseqaent    bieeer  incomes   from^ 
all  fields  sown  with  this  drill.  And  you  can  do  the  same.  ^ 
The  New  Climax  Grain  and  Clover  Drill  sows  more   , 
rows  to  the  acre  but  fewer  seeds  to  the  row.  resnltine  in     ^ 
Btronger  plants  »nd  agoodaeedaavinaonaccoontoteTentlutnbouoo. 

Special  Low  Prices  NOW  in  Effect 

attachment.     Sows   seeds  and  fertilizer  in  rows  only  4  Inches  «Pa7-„.f^,rJltt ' 
Oats   Barlev  Rye   Soy  Beans.  Alfalfa.  Red  Mammoth,  or  Japanese  Clover.  Timothy. 
^Ot^'hrrdGrasTcow  Peas.  etc.    Sows  less  seed  ^^^^^^J^""^' ^l^'tJ^'^J^' 
rows       Only  two  hor-^cs  required.      Tills  driB  WiU  SOW  dewar  or  anj  oiaar  somh 
^'fa  Um  mwbic  wheat  wttkout  tajory  to  tfco  wheat.    And  because  of  a  stronsc 
^ine  ISlS^"ch^^th?le7er.  ev?a  a  boy  can  easUy  and  quicldy  raise  the 
discs  out  of  the  srround  when  required. 
Costs  no  more  to  sow  with  this  drill  than  with  any  other     It  meaM 
bigeer  crops  and.  therefore,  more  money  without  any  addlUonal  labor. 
Don't  fall  to  get  full  Information  about  the  NewCllmax  Grain  and 
•a||     "^^    Clever  Drill  before  you   start  your  spring  work.    Mall  tne 
IVIall        ^^     coupon  now  for  special  Information.  ^  tk^M,   P..II 

This  ^--*-        —  -».x-.   #^y>V^  Get  Full 

Coupon 

NOW! 


''mmi. 


fUQjUlll&r  Informatioii 
— '-"'^^  andUw Price 


.  1  - 


r'YburMoney  Bacfcl 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  oept.  90124,  gXfffSJgrrv 

Send  this  coupon  to  house  nearest  you 

Please  send  me  full  infer-  Name 

mation    about   your   New 

Climax  Grain  and  Clover  r.f.D.No P.  O 

Drill.     This    places   me 

under  no  obligation.  County state , 

^^^^fOMXTplsWECTCLOVER 

rm^  Ctroduc*  to  »«i  «"•  Northern  I  Ri„  money  for  the  farmers  who  ifrow  '■..""''   •"»'_i,iia 

•rftsiSsJ.'JSTrjsrFDEE  I  «"^^f«  ^-'^ 4l^r^"r^?nVir«and-t^t":^.X«" 

d^n    and   K«rm  Onid*  I    ■^.""^  I  U-st  scarified  hulled.  higrn-RerminatinaanaiCTi«j.«i 

««"«S?.S'JV'!.S,^VSf'"'    SSii;iWa.lsUdCo.0.pL830  Chicago.  llUnoU 

BOX  891  BOCKrORO,  lUIMOW  I 


*» 
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Pennsptvania  Farmer 


AGAIN 

The  Farmer's  Opportunity 

Farmers  Obtained  Record  Prices  tot  Produce  last  year.  Should 
'°  '"pa'Srshou'fd  be'un  to  Capacity  and  Proper  Fertilizer.  Liberally 

"""      Use  MAPES  MANURES 

Their  Standard  Absolutely  Maintained  in  Field  and  State  Bxperi- 
ment^Stat^mis^  the  war  the  Mapea  Manures  were  "^f^^^nd  are  being 
made  precisely  as  In  the  past,  under  pledge  to  supply  the  PhoBphorlc 
Acid  from  Animal  Bone  and  Guano,  made  available  without  ac  dlt>, 
no  Rock  6t  Acid  Phosphate  used.  While  they  do  not  contain  as 
much  Potash  as  formerly,  they  do  hold  enough  to  f^eatly  aid  tne 

present  crop  to  more  perfect  gT<>^t^  a^^^^^^^jf  ^P"?^!)!;  %"^  ^^'yateSt 
sure  the  balance  of  its  necessary  Potash   being  taken  from  latent 

^"   orspfendld  record  with  the  State  Experiment  Stations  of  1916 

^«^^V?1?ve''Setw  the  average  of  all  the  Station  Analyses  which 
we  have  received  of  our  prominent  brands  for  1917. 

1917   ANALYSES " 

MAPES  POTATO 

AmmanU        A^aablc        Tol.1  Prtwh 

Average  of  Six  State  Station  Analyses..    4.95  7.74  9.08        1.09 

Guarantee    ^.50  8.  ». 

GENERAL   SPECIAL 

Averageof  four  State  Station  Analyses.    7.29  6.22  9.04        1.64 

Guarantee  '• 

TOBACCO    STARTER   IMPROVED 

Averageof  four  State  Station  Analyses.    5.23        6.14        8.83        l.i^ 

Guarantee    .\-.- •„^- 

CORN  MANURE 
Averageof  four  State  Station  Analyses.    3.24        7.67     10.74        l.»i 

guarantee    .  .  .  .^^^.  -j^^gg^j^    p^.^L   STRENGTH 

Average  of  three  State  Station  Analyses.  12.12        6.27        8.36        £.^b 

Guarantee •12-  5.  8.  1. 

TOBACCO  MANURE 
Averageof  two  State  Station  Analyses.  10.24        6.34        8.4&        a.o^ 

Guarantee  ^^"  .  •  •  •         °'  •*•• 

We  are* eqvially  proud  of  the  results  in  the  field.  They  have  been 

most  excellent,  fully  substantiating  our  theory  as  to  the- advisability 

of  supplving  at  least  limited  Potash  to  aid  the  crop  to  make  a  start. 

and  so  enable  it  to  avail  itself  to  the  utmost  of  the  latent  supplies 

of  Potash  in  the  soil. 

Order  at  once.     Under  this  year's  conditions  It  is  the  only  way 

to  be  sure  of  having  your  Fertilizer  when  you  want  it. 

The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 

Ceatra!  BuiWing,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York  Branch,  239  SUte  St„  Hartford,  Conn. 


Markets 

PHIIABEIPHIA  PEODUCE 


^ 


The  Beeman  Garden  Tractor 

A  Boy  Can  Operate  II  Price,  $285  Lo.b. 

Factory 


The  moat  modern  appIlcatloD  of  saao- 
llne  BOwer  to  tkrm  work  la  found  in 
tbla  almpla  practical,  loexpeoaive 
lltUe  tractor. 

Id  cultivating.  It  foea  atitrlde  of 
odIodf,  carrota,  beeta  and  other  cropa 
grown  In  narrow  rowa,  cultivating 
one  or  three  rowa  at  a  time. 

It  will  talte  the  place  of  a  horse  or 
mule  in  cultivating  crops  grown  iu 
wide  rows,  and  in  plowing  and  har- 
rowing. 

Cultivates  closer,  faster  and  better 
than  is  possible  with  hand  wheel 
boea  or  one  horse  cultivators. 

No  pushing — no  pulling.  So  easy  to 
guide  and  control  that  a  boy  or  a 
woman  with  a  Ueeman  lan  do  the 
work  of  three  men  with  hand  wheel 
boea.. 

Write     today    for    Cataloo  p. 

Consolidated  Gas 
&  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

202  Fiihon  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Cultivates  any  crop  tbat  uroMfm 
in  roivs— 

Pulls  small  plo^v  or  liaiTOiiv-. 
Develops  4  h.  p.  on  the  bell- 
Does  all  tbe  small  belt  power 
Yvork  on  the  larm — 
Goes    Irom    fob    to  |ob    on  Its 
oivn  poiver. 


GUARANTEE  MANUFACTURING  roMPAI^nf 


Full  Value  for  Every    Dollar   When 

You    Buy    The  Guarantee    Spreader 

HERB  ARE  A  EEW  REASONS,  only  a  few. 

READ  THEM,  then  write  us  TODAY 

for  our  CATALOG.    irS  FRBS 

BOLD  AT  AN  KXCKRni  Vr.I.Y  LOW 

T)FT-ivKRf;n  rRiPK 
Paffc2  and  3  m  our  BKi  MPRRADKR  CAT- 
ALOd  Is  enoiieh  to  convince  you  of  ttie  ur- 
gent np«l  vo>i  have  for  th)-!  rocxI.  hig,  Ftronji 
durable  snrMilcr  Ivpilppcd  wllh  AITTO- 
MATIC  (X>VKRIN<;  ANI>  HARROWING 
ATTACHMRN'T  !in<l  seven  other  patented 
leatures.  HOM)  T'N'DKR  A  H\  i;  YKAR 
GUARAVTKK.  Hend  to<|ay  for  PPRKAD- 
ER  CATAI/OC;.  which  Is  cjnick  full  of 
Boreader  Information.  Telia  all  about  your 
lime,  Kroun<l  limestone  ani  commercial  fer- 
tlllierB.  Also  telU  "fTow  to  FIND  OUT 
when  your  soil  In  In  need  of  theae  fcrtllliers." 
Rewntly  one  of  our  customer*  wrote  im 
Btatlnit  tills  book  saved  htm  $200.  It  may 
do  the  s!i me  for  you.  Write  quick,  money 
saved  Is  money  made 


Department  C-6 


Bakimore.  MarykiM) 


Please  mention   Pennsylvania    Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisew 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  11,  1|>1*- 
While  the  general  range  of  price  in  the 
potato  market  is  showing  very  Httle  if  any 
change,  and  no  decisive  trend,  th«  indicatwrna 
would  seem  to  point  towards  an  easier  mar- 
ket The  receipts  are  not  heavy  but  at  the 
same  time  are  ample  fot  all  demands  and 
with  the  more  moderate  weather  prevail- 
ing the  receivers  anticipate  heavier  supplies. 
Strictly  fancv  Pennsylvania  potatoes  are  still 
selling  arouiid  *2.75  to  |2.»5  per  cwt.,  but 
onlv  in  a  small  way.  The  bulk  of  the  sales 
are'  being  made  at  $2.40  to  $2.60  per  cwt. 
with  some  i>oor  stock  as  low  as  $2.20.  New 
York  State  stock  lias  sold  generally  from 
$2  20  to  $2.40,  with  some  atrictly  fancy  up 
to  $2.50.  The  nearby  Jersey  stock  hauled 
in  by  the  farmers  is  still  commanding  80 
to   90    cents    per    % -bushel    basket. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  in  somewhat  more  lib- 
eral supply,  but  the  demand  is  active  aiid 
prices  rule  firm  at  the  advance  quoted  in 
these  columns  last  week.  Prime  New  J«- 
se.a  are  selling  at  $1.40  to  fl.Sp  per  %- 
b  shel  baaket  with  medium  drawing  $1.10 
to  $1.25  and  seconds  from  85  to  90  cents. 
Southern  sweets  are  moving  promptly  at  $2 
to  12  25  per  bushel  hamper  for  prime,_  with 
No.  2's  selling  generally  at  $1  to  $1.25,  ex- 
cept   some    poor   stock    which  sold   at   low   aa 

75    cents. 

Vegetables 
Dried  beans  are  ruling  about  the  aame   aa 
reported    last   week.      A    moderate    amount   la 
being  moved  every   day    and   the   market   haa 
a    generally    firm    tone.      The    fact    that    the 
o-overnment    has    taken    so    many    of   the    im- 
ported   beans    has    had    a    rather   atimulating 
efl'ect.      Marrow    beans    are    selling   at    $l3-»0 
to   $15.75   per   cwt;    pea  and   medium   »J   *A? 
to    $13.50    and    red    kidney    $13    tn    $13. 7a. 
Green    beans   while    still    very    scarce    are   in- 
creasing in  supply  and  extremely  high  prices 
prevailing    last    week     are    no    longer    being 
obtained,  «8   best   are  now   selling  at   $7   per 
hamper,   with   i)oor   and  ordinary   from   $3   to 
$4       Brussel   sprouts   are  more   plentiful  and 
lower,  ranging  from   18  to  24  cents  per  quart. 
New    beets   are    in   light    supply    and    drawing 
from   $2    to    $3    per   box.    as    to    quality.    Old 
beets     continue     iu     light     supply     «n<l     "»'« 
firm    iind    active    at    $3.50    per    barrel.      Car- 
rots   are    unchanged    and    bringing    $2.7j    t« 
$3  25.      Parsnips    while   still   far    from    plenti- 
ful   are  in  more  liberal  supply   than  last  week 
and  prices  are  about  50  cents  a  barrel  lower. 
.ciales    are   being   made   generally    at    $3.50   to 
$3  75    with     an    occasional     sale    of    atrictly 
fancy    up    to    $4.      White   turnips    aJre   scarce 
and  active  at  $3  to  $3.50  per  barrel. 

Old    cabbage    is    in    very    light    supply    and 
the    market    is   very    fi^rm,   active   «nd    higher 
with   fancy   green  Danish   selling  from   $65   to 
$70   per   ton.      New   cabbage   is   also    in  Jight 
supply   and   higher   with   fancy    stock   moving 
quickly    at    $1.75    to    $2    per   hamper.      Can  j- 
flower   is   in    quKe    liberal    supply    from   Cali- 
fornia   and    selling    from    $1.25    to    |1.50    pei 
crate.      Boxes  from  Florida  are  drawing  from 
$1  75    to    $2.25.      Hot    house    cucumbers    are 
more   plentiful  and   the  market  Is   easier  with 
prices    ranging    from    $1    to    $1.50    per  dozen 
Pennsylvania    celery    is    in    fair    8upi>^y    and 
meeting   an   active   demand   at   10   to   15  cents 
l)er    bunch.      New    York    State    celery    is   Bell- 
ing from  $1  to  $3.50  per  crate,  as  to  quality, 
with    very    little    good    enough    to    reach    the 
outside    prices.       California    celery    remained 
steady    *t    $3    to    $4.50    per    crate.       Florida 
celery   is  making  its  «ppear8nee  «n  the  mar- 
ket,   two    cars    having    reached    here    so    far 
this    season.      The    first   sold   at    f3    to   $3.25, 
and   the    second,    $2.50  to   $2.75.      Horse  lad- 
ish    continues    in    light    supply   and    firm    and 
active   at    $7    to   $8.50   per    barrel. 

The    lettuce    is   ahowing    quite    a    little    im- 
provement    with     fancy    stock,     selling    from 
$1.50    to    $1.75.       Some    poor    stock    is    still 
arriving   and   sells   as   low    as   75    cents    to   $1 
per  hamper.      Fancy   Pennsylvania   hot  house 
mushrooms    are    a    little    more    plentiful    and 
prices    somewhat   lower,    ranging   from    50    to 
55  centa  per  pound.     Onions  are  movinj;  very 
slowly    «nd    the    market    is    very     dull     and 
weak.     Most   sales   of   yellow  onions   are    be- 
ing  mude    at   $1.75    to   $2   per   cwt..    with   an 
occasional     extra     fancy    lot    slightly     higher. 
No.  2*8   are  being  sold  as  low  a«  $1  per   cwt_. 
White    onions    are    moving    slowly     at    $1.25 
to    $1.75.       A    few    peas    of    ordinary    quality 
aold   from   $3   to    $5    per   bushel    h«raper,    bnt_ 
strictly   fancy   would  sell  much  higher.     Pars- 
ley    remains     T'r.i<tica.lly     unchansed.     Curley 
parsley    ia    -rllini    at    $8    to    $10    per    barrel 
and    plain    at    $5    to    $6.       Shallots    continue 
in  light  supply  and  roiidily  bring  $5  to  $6  per 
barrel.      Peppers    are    firm    when    fancy    at    $6 
to    $7    per    crate.       TTot    house    radishes    are 
brineing    $2    to    $4    per    100    bunche.".      A    car 
of    Texas    si.inach    sold    at    $2.50    per    bushel 
basket.      Rutabagas    are    in    light    supply,    the 
market   firm  and   active  on   small  «nd   medium 
size    stock    at    $2    to    $2.25    per    cwt. 

Most  of  the  tomatoes  that  have  been  on 
the  market  the  past  week  have  been  ex- 
tremely jioor,  being  spotted  and  green  and 
)>ard  to  move  at  any  price.  Strictly  fancy 
tomatoes  are  selling  np  to  $4  to  $4.50  per 
crate,  while  some  spotted  and  green  and 
'  nracticaMy  worthless  sold  as  low  as  50 
cents  a  crjite.  Hot  house  tomatoes  continue 
scnrcp  and  firm  nt  25  to  35  cents  per  jHinnd. 
Watercress  ranges  from  $1  to  $3  per  100 
buncheis   as   to  quality. 

FniltB 
Altho   the  receipts   and  offerings  of  apples 
have    been    quite   liberal    this    week    there    has 
been   a   good   active   demand   on    strictlv   fancv 
fruit,    with  the  market  ruling  firm,   active   :ind 
hielier.     Prices  are  ranging  about  as  fol'fw 
Baldwins,    $3.«'0    to    $5,50;    Ben    Davis.    $r»2-. 
to   $4.75;    Oanos.    $3.50    to   $4.50;    Oreeninrs. 
$4    to    $6  50;    Kinss.    $4    to    $6.50;    HubHard- 
Rons.    $3.50    to    $5.50:    Rome    Beauty.    $5    to 
$6;   Winesapn.   $3.50  to  $6.     There  aro  quite 
a    few    pommon.    ordinary    and    frozen    apples 
arriving    on    the    market    which     have     to    be 
sold    accordingly,    ranging    from    $2.50   to    $3 
M   to    condition.      Box    apples    are   also    ruling 
vetv     firm     and     active,     and     hizher.       Ro";;^ 
Beaut v  is  selling  from  $2  to  $2.50:   Spitt.  $2 
to    $2  50;    Stavman    Winesaps,    $2    to    $2.50; 
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Delieioas,    $2.50    to    $3;    BUek    Bern,    |2   to 
$2.25;    Wineaaps,    $2    to    $2.50. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  peara  are  arriv- 
ing on  the  market.  These  are  of  the  Keiffer 
variety  and  selling  from  $1.50  to  f 2.50  as  to 
quality.  Strawberries  are  much  more  pJeoti- 
(ul  and  the  market  is  much  lower  than  last 
week.  While  a  few  berries  have  sold  up  to 
45  per  quart  the  general  market  rangea  fn>« 
85  to  40  cents.  Some  showing  very  pogi 
quality  ao^d  «s  low  aa  20  to  25  cents. 


-    Poultry 


Supplies  of  practically  »U  kinds  of  dressed 

ultry   have    been    very    light    and    the    mar- 

— t    continuee    practically    unchanged,    ruling 

very  strong  and   active.     Turkeys   are   s'etling 

quickly  at  38  to  40  cents  per  pound.     Lare* 


IJ^vuibAj       laa  V  c       ut.-cu       vcijr       Jlgub       »UU       ill 

ket    conttnuee    practically    unchanged, 

very  strong  and   active.     Turkeys   are   .^ 

quickly  at  38  to  40  cents  per  pound.  Large 
heavy  fowls  are  in  strong  demand  at  33  to  35 
cents,  with  small  size  30  to  32  cents.  Fancy 
•oft    meated    are    moving    out    quickly    at    30 


cents.  Fancy 
— — ..  u.^u.iu  ■••.;  u.uTi»|(  vu>  i^aickly  at  30 
to  34  cents  per  pound.  Western  boilers  are 
drawing  from  35  to  42  cents  per  pound  witk 
nearby  42  to  45  cents.  There  ia  a  good  de- 
mand for  old  roosters  at  23  to  24  cents 
Ducks  also  meet  a  good  inquiry  at  23  t« 
to    30    cents. 

Live  poultry  is  al«o  ruling  firm,  active  and 
higher  with  fancy  heavy  fowl  selling  from 
80  to  35  cents.  Spring  chickens  are  active 
at  30  to  33  cents.  Old  roosters  are  selling 
at  22   to  24  -cents.      Ducks   are  quite  a  little 


o.   1.^    w   «.■»    unuiB.      j.'ucKs   are   quite   a   little 

higher,    seWing   from   30   to    34   cents.      In 

absence    of    any    important    supplies    of    live 

turkeys   and    live    geese,    quotations   on   these 
?in    MAv«t« 


30   cents. 


Eggs 


Altho  receipts  of  eggs  ar«  qnite  a  little 
heavier,  there  has  been  sufficient  demand  t« 
absorb  the  offerings  daily  and  the  market 
has  been  ruling  about  steady.  With  moderate 
weather,  however,  «  still  greater  increase 
In  supplies  is  looked  for  at  most  any  time,  and 
it  13  not  to  be  expected  that  the  present  high 
price*  will  be  maintained.  At  this  writing 
nearby  firsts  are  selling  at  56  cents  per 
dozen  with  current  receipts  at  55  centi 
Western  fresh  eggs  are  bringing  from  54  to 
66  cents,  while  sonthern  eggs  are  aelling  at 
about  52  to  58  cents.  Fancy  aeleeted,  graded 
and  candled  egga  are  being  jobbed  out  at 
around  60  to  63  cents  per  dozen. 

TOBK   PBODUCE    MABKET 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  11,  1918. 
There  have  been  few  changes  in  the  quo- 
tations of  produce  the  past  week.  Eggs 
dro|)ped.  several  cents.  Other  produce  i& 
steady,  except  in  those  lines  which  are  near- 
ly exhausted.  In  these  article*  the  price 
naturaHy  advances.  The  first  movement  of 
potatoes  has  taken  place  this  week.  One  oar 
load  was  sold  at  $1.10  f.o.b.  track  here.  Still 


a»ry  1«.   1918- 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


39 — 205 


straw  quiet  and  about  steady.  .o7/a89 

Hay.— No.  1  large  or  small  bale*,  »3Tftf  3»^ 
No  2.  $33(a'37;  Vight  olover,  mixed,  $81® 
so'     Rye    straw,    $20@22    per   ton. 


I.Bies--"'";-,  e  eft.     Twenty     Ounce,     f4(» 
f k£    Vfl" '*0:    B^Cln.   |S.50®5.25. 

pg^lXoSilA  LIVE  STOQg 

Philadelphia.    Pa.,   Feb.   11,    "18-    . 

,  ra  tle.-^he    market    for    steers    •nd 

"'  ^    sUghtly    lower    under   •    light    de- 

'"'/ moderate     but     ample     offeringa. 

«.^     'ut  much  of  the  »«PP  ^  ^"  i^J.J^' 
'  graiUs,    which   were    quiet    and   irregu 

rS '*'",'■■   f     tii-SO-    fair  to    good,    $12  @ 
r\Til  1%  11  50 ;  bulls,  $Tr5  (S  9.50 ; 
H  "v    fat     10(»10%c;    calves.,    excep- 
r,£$l7.50@18;    good  to   «»^Vl*v.»i^ 
'iScdUup.    $18^14:    «.mmon,    $10@ia. 
'■   ■«    mS   southern.-  $8®  16. 
'**u     ^^    Lambs  —There   was  «   fair  de- 
fL 'sheep    prices  of  which  ruled  stoi^ 
todSe  o'lferings.     I^mba  were  quret 

J-V^^'ers^xfr-a,    JlB.SOm^:  ^^ 

l^^-^.^life^^es'-try.  ^ ^ 
aon,  *^<_p,-^"i'      $18.50 @1«.75;  do.  me- 
'tTr.(;;^lt"infVrior    Vl5@16  50 

-TJ'\ir:J:^'<>f  stock  being  delayed 
li t^t  Quotations  for  best  western,  $19. 
trDro.Ted  Stock —Transporation  dif- 
te,  Jcre  stin  holding  up  shipments  m 
*'  Lt^nces  but  demand  was  irregular  and 
""^rsf^^rs    and    heifers    were    shghtly 

L«.   also  rwled   a   shade  easier. 
C  J    1^(»2U;    heif««.    15<f?19c;    cows 
te    .alves.     24(a'25%c;    «>«t]'«?%*'g 
C.TAS     ISfi^SOc:    country    dr^r^'n  ™i« 
Kp.  23(»24c;  do.,  extra,  25c;  lambs. 
BORcV  extra.  30c;   hogs.  25c. 

iniW    TOBK    UVE    STOCK 

I  New   ToTk    City.    Feb.    11.    l^Jf- 

L  ^5_Receipts.  3  580:    rregtiUr:  a^««. 
%?{',0-    buns.     $6.50(?M1;     cowa.     $5® 
I,®, a  1    ends.    $4..50rfr9.50. 
BJ« —Receipts.    840;    weuiV:    ▼«!«•  .f J^ 
if    cull?.     $n<3^13S0:     westerns,     $8@ 

P  ^"Tt'  ;t"-RVc^Pts"4  280:  sheep. 

Kl-Receints.  6.740:  eteady;  medium  io 
'iMvy.  ?17(ff^7.25;   roughs.   $16. 
PITTSBUBOH   UVB    STOCK 


FRUrr  KIL-TONE 

Would  Have  Prevented 
^  —       This      ^^ 


potatoes  has  taken  place  this  week.  One  oar 
load  was  sold  at  $1.10  f.o.b.  track  here.  Still 
the  farmers  are  hesitating  aa  they  believe 
the  severe  freezing  may  cause  an  advance. 
Also  the  increased  use  of  potatoes  as  flonr 
may  raise  the  consumption.  It  is  largely 
a  gamble  as  to  whether  -they  will  receiw 
more  later,  but  the  fact  that  at  points  not 
more  than  50  n>ilcs  distant  the  price  ranges 
from  20  to  60  cents  a  bushel  higher  adds  t« 
their  inclination  to  bold. 
Eggs. — iSOi  56c  per  dozen. 
Butter. — Country,  48@52e  lb;  separator, 
.?0<f?.^-">«   lb.      Milk,    10c   "uart. 

Poultry. — 20® 25c  lb;  dressed,  75c @ $1.50 
each. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  10(«?18c  H  pk;  80e 
f?$1.10  bushel.  Lettuce,  5®15e  head.  Cab- 
bag*,  5rfil2c  head.  Beets,  5c  bunch.  Radishes, 
•  fr' 7e  bunch.  Onions,  lOfti  12c  box;  25c  H 
pk.  Lima  beans,  35c  quart.  Soup  beans,  13 
(ff^lSc  quart.  Celery,  SOi  IQc  a  Stalk,  turnips, 
20rn25c    H   pk.  Corn  mea>l,   10®12e  quart. 

Fruit. — .\pples,  10@40c  %  pk.  Pears,  lOe 
box;    15®  20c    ^    pk. 

Country  Butchering. — Sausage,  30@34e  lb; 
smoked,  32rt36c;  back-bone,  25@30c  lb; 
ribs,  30®32e  ib;  tenderloin,  40  61:480  lb; 
steak,  34®38e  lb;  padding,  24®  28c  lb; 
cured   hams,   40(?f42c  lb;    lard,   26®34c  lb. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $2.25:  corn. 
$2;  oats,  90c;  rye,  $1.75;  br«n,  $2.50  cwt; 
middlings.    $2.50®8    per    cwt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $2. OS; 
corn,  $1.60;  oats,  72c;  rye,  $1.60;  bran, 
$45  to  48  ton;  middlings,    $50®.57   ton. 

LAKCASTEB  FBODUCE 

liancaster.  Pa.,  Feb.  11.  1918. 
There  was  only  a  light  demand  for  pots- 
toes  on  the  market  on  Saturday  morning  and 
prices  ranged  between  $1.40  and  $1.50  T'*r 
bushel.  The  market  was  well  filled  with 
farmers  but  the  offerings  of  goods  were 
light,  and  so  was  the  demand.  Eggs  and 
butter,  on  the  other  hand,  were  plentiful  and 
met  a  good,  steady  sale.  The  prices  were 
not   changed. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Creamery  butter,  55® 
58c  per  lb;  country  butter,  55c;  fresh  eggs, 
53(?/55c    dozen;    storage    eggs,    45c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  old  chickens.  $1.25® 
1.75;  young  dressed  chickens,  $l(ffl.25: 
live  chickens,  $1.75®2  per  pair;  old  live 
chickens.    35c    lb. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits. — Tomatoes,  20c  per 
box;  lima  beans,  18c  per  pint;  lettuce,  5® 
12c  heiad;  sweet  potatoes,  25c  %  pk;  pota- 
toes, $1.10(fil.50  jier  bushel;  do.,  12®  25;- 
%  pk;  turnips.  18c  »4  pk ;  grapes,  20c  b: 
apples.    20  W  25c    *4    pk. 

Grain  Market.  —  Wheat.  $2.05  per  lu'- 
chicken  wheat.  $2;  ear  corn.  $1.70;  corn. 
fl.75;  rye.  $1.70.  Timothy  hay,  $26^27 
per  ton:  mixed  hay,  $26® 27;  wheat  straw. 
fl7@18. 

NEW  TOBK  PBODUOB 

New    York    City,    Feb.    11,    1919 

Little  change  in  the  prices  of  butter.  StocK 
<8  accumulating.  Cheese  market  opens  quiet 
but  firm.  Trading  in  eggs  is  more  active  and 
receipts  more  liberal.  Little  change  in  po- 
tato  prices.  • 

Butter. — Creamery,  extras,  (92  iscore'. 
per  pound.  51«4c;  higher  score.  52ff52'j':^ 
thirds  to  firsts.  41(Jt^51c;  state  dairy.  4.  1 
51c:     ladles.    37®40c.  ,  ^«-,/., 

Cheese— Colored  specials,  26U'??26'4e. 
Daisies.    26^c.  __,  ,,^ 

Hlgjfg. — Fresh  gathered  extras,  58c;  px"^» 
firsts,  57Hc;  nearby  white,  fine  to  fanr>. 
55(S^58c:  ordinary  to  good,  55®58c;  hrowr  . 
56  f??  60c.  ,.f, 

Vegetables    and   Greens.   —  Beets,   per    i' 
bunehes,  $3® 7.     Onions,  per  lOO-lb.  bag,  ?■' 


irlti'r^v'e^erp?:  mo^i^i'izi'-^ 

rUv'es  ■  $16  .50'^i6.60;  mediums  and 
Croakers'  $16.85fii)  16.90;  light  yorVew, 
fc'Is^K.  75';    pigs.    $16.25@16.50;   roughs. 

?15.50. 

BUTFALO  UVB  STOCK 
,  Buffalo,     N.     Y..     Feb.     11.     l^^J- 

lrVn^^^^l^'75;^^S^ng^;^rs.^;| 
|50'  Initchers  $10.50  ®  12.50 ;  y^r\mK^. 
I,  nft  13;  heifers  $8f?fll.25;  cows.  $4^50 
|n."o;  hulls.  $6.50rr.  11.50;  »tock«rs  and 
V.  $fi.50 ®  9.50.  Fre^h  cows  and  spinng- 
i»65(?i  140.  Calves,  receipts,  l.aOO,  easier, 

Eoi— Receipts.  11.200;  "^"Vr  v  *?7^v«VJ 
^:iO-  mixed  and  vorkers.  $17;  ^lght  york- 
l»16'2-.f^  16.50;  pigs.  $16®  16.25;  roughs. 

fsheep  and  Lambs.— Receipts,    5.000;   light 
V   others    easier.      Lambs.     |14^1«-^^: 
,!inrs.    $13®  16.50:    wethers.    ^l^^J^ ^0 , 
B.  $7Tj  13.50;    mixed    sheep.    $13.50(wi«. 

PHILADELPHIA  HAT   AND   OBAIN 


PHILADEUHIA   DAIET    MABKET 

PWladelpbia,   Pa.,   Feb.   11.    1918 
Butter— The  usual  Saturday   quietude   pre 
valfed   in  this   market,    but  r-eM,t.  of   aoUd^ 
packed   crs^amery,    as  well   as  «'   P^nt^'   ''"'' 
light  and  pricea  were  firmly  maintained. 

Western"  fresh    solid-packed    cream«-y    ex- 
tm     52c-    higher-scoring   goods.    53fti)54c.    ex 
K-f^sts.   49'@50c;   firsts,   J '<^/«^, ',"-",*:, 
45®  46c:    sweet    creamery,    extra,    ^^c ,    "no 

grades,  50  ®  52c :  --'^^5/;.-'?;,  .''"/J^^.  50c '. 
tonXWSr;'   '^?i"  brands  iobbing   at 

"?ht;s';.-The  market  ruled  very  firm,  with 

'  New  YoT*nn  «eam,  fancy  June.  26%® 
27?r  splcial's  higher;  do  _^Pj««''«^  ™'"*" 
26c:   do.,    fair   to  good.   23®25c. 

NEW  TOBK  MILK  MABKET 

New  York  Citv.  Feb.  11,  191". 
The  irregularity  of  trains  J'Xerv'^of  mUk 
terferred  wHh  the  proper  delivery  of  mi ik 
Ind  r»de  it  difficult  to  e.t.ma^  the  eond, 
tion  of  the  market.  The  d^lsr J»  tj^  »;7^ 
of  trains,  eometimes  amounting  *«.  *^'^  ?T 
fifteen  honrs.  was  due  «f  »»';.  "'J^?**^^^^^ 
»y,A  the  anew  Tt  is  thought  that  unaer 
n^JmaT  trlns^rUtipn  conditions  the  supply 
vrould   show  a   considerable   surplus. 

Rllis   A.  Bates,   an   f  «^™^ly.7*"  'jTe-risir 
York    CHv.    has      ntroduced    into    the    Ip«"'» 

«.n.,  this  eitv  It  Is  proposed  that  it  snaii  w 
for  *•»]*. '^'*'-"i'5««e.  to  be  appointed  by 
headed  by  a  «»"""*"''.'^""  , J„  '  of  $5,000. 
the  mayor  «nd  receive  a  salary  01  ♦  . 
There  would  be  three  deputies.  J***  J""" 
fonrtlon  f  the  department  would  be  the 
parcha«s  of  milk  and  its  sale  ^  ^»  ;„res 
city  being  divided  .no  *«"^?.*"%^j;   no   m"'' 

in  delivery.      The  bill  ^roj^^^^^^  the    oity 
or    milk    products    may    be    oold    m 

pxr*i»t    thru    this    department.  •|j.„,>,r« «rv 

Tl^   Milk   Commission    rates    for   Ve^l^^H 

to  the   producer  of  Grade  B   in     h- J^f^Jjf . 

tri<rt  are  $3.34  a  hundred  for  ^J^^^''^  quart. 

$3.58,    or   *PP™^'':j*;|'y74',-^  rjercentVuk. 

for  3.6  Pe'""  ,•  "*.'^l'*^^„  io-quart  cans 

^r'lirw:l."rnVng%"brarr9  w2re  aa  fol- 

lows:  jjji^  Cream 

B»ilTOad  gg  790  2,145 

Erie 5910  20 

Susquehanna    • 0  390  835 

West  Shore    5.'j'640  l.OlO 

Lackawanna      ..••••••••••  ftQ'753  1.412 

N.   Y.   Central    (long  haul).  99,7b^  ^  .^^ 

Ontario 43'i42  535 

Lehigh  Valley    ^'725  10 

New  Haven    ^ V^gg  17,5 

Pennsylvania 5750  160 

Other   aourcet   


L^ 


/ 


V. 


is  a  very  effective  combined  in 
secticidc  and  fungicide  for  the 
control  of  the  codling  moth, 
sooty  bbtch,  fly-«pMks  and 
bitter  rot,  etc.  It  is  used  by 
many  of  the  most  successful 
orchardists  and  fruit  growers. 
It  will  not  clog  the  spray 
nozzles  as  it  b  smooth  and 
free  from  grit.  It  adheres 
strongly  to  the  leaf-surface 
%vithout  doting  up  the  ac* 
tive  parts. 


Gtmb] 


tross 


7m* 


Green 
Cross 

Arsenate 
of  Lead 

is  therccomized  sundard  spray 
(or  controlling  most  le^-^'«» 
inwcu  QUICKLY.  It  »  SAFE 
mnd  will  not  harm  the  foliage. 
It  comes  in  powder  form  and 
the  fineness  insures  even  distri- 
bution of  the  poison.  It  wiil 
not  deteriorate  in  keeping,  » 
less  bulky  than  paste  end 
mixes  more  readily.  It  w^  not 
separate  or  freeze,  and  divides 
the  freight  charge  m  two. 


WRITE     TODAY 

for  complete  infor- 
iiMition,uterature  and 
interoating  f  oldera  on 
CUEN  OROSS  products 
Nearest  Dealer 
CORNEUUS  D.  VREELAND,  DIRECTOR  OF  MANUFACTURING 

THE  KIL-TONE  CO.,  VINEL AND,  N.  J- 


CO., 


\lim\_\4 


Totals     ;"■'.' 

Same  week  last  year 


306.517 
1332.768 


7.892 
9,125 


Why  Not  Install  A 
Guaranteed  System 

Your  system  of  water   supply  is  import- 
ant.  If  you  still  carry  water   you  should 
I  install  a  Neptune  Water  Supply  System. 

If  you  have  made  up  your  mind   to   let  machine^  do 
the  work  you  should  let  the   "Neptune"   do    it  be* 

]  cause  we  not  only  sell  you  the  system  but 

Absolutely  Guarantee  Its  Operation 

No  irritating  delays  or  expense  repairing  it  day 
after  day— W^en  we  design  your  outfit  we 
guarantee  it  and  back  up  our  guarantee. 
A  system  of  this  kind  will  furnish  water  any- 
where—Bathroom, Kitchen,  Laundry,  Barn,  etc 
Low  operation  cost.  For  deep,  shallow  or  artesian 
wells. 
Write  today  for  full  information.  Dept.  42 


WOOL  TBADB   REVIEW 


I  Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Feh,    H.    1918-_ 

|Bi!ed  llav  and  Straw.— Rereipts,  120  ton« 
Ihv  an.l  2  cars  of  straw.  There  was  very 
k'Hv  offering,  and  values  were  larRPly 
liminal  in  the  absence  of  important  trans- 
Wions.  Straw  ruled  firm. 
|S«,  1  l;,rKe  bales,  nominal:  No.  1„«™»" 
Wnomin.al;  No.  2.  $29(??30;  No  3.  $26 
b;  sanM^le,  $21^23;  no  Krade  fl7rti)19. 
IcTermiv.d  hay.  li^ht  mixed.  $29(3  30;  No. 
ho..  $27 fi?  28.50;  No.  2  do..  ^24.50^ 25.50 
Utraw.-No.  1  straiuht  r.ve.  $19(??19.50; 
Vl  do.  $18 (??  18.50;  No.  1  *«"/'**  'y*' 
BHOfflT:  No.  2  do..  $l-^-'5"f  ^«^,/^*ni 
'v.tstrHW.  $15.50(3*16:  N«.  2  do.,  $14.50@ 
i;Ko.  1  oat  straw,   $15.50@16;   No.  2  do.. 

|M50(fM,-.  .  ,  ..V     — 

hflie._\  considerable  Proportion  of  the  re- 
Sts  of  hav   coming   into  this  market  is  for 

m.  .n,l   it   is   hard   to  <»«•»•''•'"'"%  f'"L  "the 
Xt<*  of  ;ircnrary  the   total  receipts  for  tne 

[BT»!,'!^s„nplie8   were    small    and   the   mar- 

P  w»g  rominal. 

neat— No.  2  red,   $2.24 
jOiti.—No.    2    white.    99  ^c  (a)  $1.00%  • 

NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  OBAIN 

New   York    City.    Feb.    1^.    IP^^. 
PfH_No  offerinps    were   »"fP<""^«'^  .'1\.;!I* 
«li»t,    .ither    for    spot    or    future    «i^  ▼e^ 
10  the  mills,   while  there  was   aUo  no'^'ns 
'«a!e  in  transit  from  second  hands,      ihere 

Mdersi.Mid  to  be  a  (rood  demand  from  cer- 
"»  qiurtc.rs,  hut  the  que.stion  of  delivery 
■"Bltin!:  from  the  railroad  conRPSticn  wm 
"  allow  important  new  trades.  The  mills 
*   working     hard     trying     to     fill     contract 

1"^.  .iiul  consumers  here  arc  receiyinir  only 
il'rato  supplies.  Ci.ty  mills  are  trymji  to  fill 
I'  lic-naiKl.  but  the  moderate  receipts  also  re- 

nil     •  ....        -  .... 


The     Boston     "Comm*rci^l     Bulle-tin"     of 

^^KTh7  wo^T'market  has  !««-*  JJ'\raS'- 
otherd«n  week,  altl^  '^^Zl^^^^Z^m 
ins.  P'^-"7";/3'^ere  eaii^  The  manu- 
short  scoured  ^P"  ;^"%erv  good  call  for 
fac-turers    arc    findnig    a    ^J^'>     ^„^^„,^    •„    ^ot 

;i:;;;;-tin^^^;y'^t^ilenness  to   place   new 

^'S^'^'a^r- Pennsylv^ia^J^:  ^^^ 

^^hed  83  (..85c:  d^iVSr78c      4  blW    comb- 
%-inood    combing,    77^i7»c,     7»  "»w 

ing.   77(fl78c.  fleeces:    Fine  un- 

Michiean  and  New    XorK  n^*''^"      „»       \l. 
V  J    M(7?fi4c-  dela  ne  unwa-shed.   7.ic,  ja 
washed.  ^3^"  6*c,  ae«  ^.t,,ood  unwashed 

blood  unwashed,  75(9"^c,    tb 

@7»c 


DISPLAY    ROOMS 
Plumbinc  and  Heating   Supplie«__ 
44  TO  50  N.  5Tri  »l.      »w>  Ak\,H  a(. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FARQUHAR 


'Mjssm 


■jiikJiUjjaaHKmttm 


I 


Ht-  H'VWJrl' 


\   \   •• 


in    ;i    limited   output. 

I  .  .  .  a.  . 


^1!  ^>'^\  prices  have  been  withdrawn. 
iHay  ,nd  Straw.— There  is  no  further 
hnt  in  the  market  today.  Hardly  any- 
•«?  ofTrrPd  at  aad  street,  and  the  few  cars 
^•"•dpfl  from  dav  to  day  are  moetly  *V^Xl 
^'on  arrivnl.  .\t  B.  K.  D  T.  shed  market 
^«l5o  doii^e  better  with  licht  oflfenngs.  tho 
J'-i'Mro  still  nveraeinif  somewhat  iinrtoT  .^.10 
N.  At  BrooWvn  and  uptown  Manhattan 
M.flnivory     Station*    offerings    are    more 


OBASS    SEED  MABKET 

Toledo     O.,    Feb.    11.     1918. 
Cloveraeed.--PHm.'  c.,h.  old    $20  4^^^ 

'^-Se.-SSiT  ct;roid.'il7  -i.  1-^0-. 

March,    $4.15. 

"tobacco   MABKET 

A.Uho  climatic  f^l^.ZT.  Zl'^'o  'To- 
P^T^'-  hl:^  Crm:ins*';e^vered  from  the 
^'gTerin^o^w'^f  two  -n.hs  of^  eontinuou. 
an/'unusuaUy    severe    w.nr    weath^^^^ 

roads  were  "^'"   r*';?*'^^^    particular    snow 
layer,    each    indlcatrngsom      1^^^^^    growers 

«nd  sleet   storm.      i">^'^;„;,;    „,i,erg  were  en- 

tnd   buyers  in  ^,<>"|"^^!J,^;i\^Jlv"from  home 

abled  to  f.f  •.''Vi'ing  nnt"l  normal    condi- 

r^    'lin  ie  re  eJ^lSi'ed  all  along  the  Ime 
tions  will   ')e  re  eww*'  v..-,i   for  the  small 

Considerable  '"^"7.7?9lV  cr^op  and  it  will 
unsold  residue  of ^he      917    c   ^p^^^    ^^^^^   ^^ 

goon  be  eagerij  ^"-"V,-,.,.  ,.  _,„ph  or  more 
TK,rted  but  it  »  "l^'fJ^^"^  t  :  '^^o'able  that 
than    at    any   past   '""'v      „',-,,'   _.n,i   ho   sal- 

what  pessimistic  with  reference  to  <>>  out 
look,  the  hifh  cost  of  tohacro  »';«  .oth"  .">*. 
t^ri.ilH  on  Ihe  one  hand  and  the  "^>-^"".>^,'„"^ 
crease  in  sellinc  prices  on  ^^^^^^'^.^^^^^i 
placed  them  b.»tween  two  fires,  ne*'^"  ^l 
Ki.h  is  quite  eomfortablcv  An  event  of  the 
week  was  the  sale  to  a  New  Y**.'^''^ ''*'"'%.,' 
Tome  1.200  cases  of  Wisconsin  tobacco_«t  the 
record-viaVing  price  of  $45  per  cwt.— H-  ^^ 
Tweed.  Feb.   ll- 


Seed  Mth  This 
G)ro«ideiit  DrUt 

Top  of  the  Hopper  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Grain  Drill  is  onlv  43 
inches  from  the  ground.  This 
makes  it  convenient  to  fill  ana 
allows  the  operator  to  see  tne 
ground  in  front  of  the  machine. 

DesDite  our  low-down  co»»»*™5iJ^°?: 
boththe  Hopper  and  Ground  Wbees 
a?e  standard  Mze.    The  advantaee  is 
thi  result  of  underslunK  frame,  an 
arrantfcment  which   also  keeps  the 
Hopper  in  perfect  balance. 
Positive  force  srain.  grass  seed  and 
fertUizer  feeds  are  accurate  to  the 
last    degree.      Lift  ins   lever,   levers 
reKulatiuK   quantities  of   trra'". ."j? 
fertilizer  and  acre  '"♦'•'"reare  with  n 
easy  reach  in  the  rear.    DriUs  built 
in  sizes  6  to  12  openers,  bo  h  fertilizer 
and  plain.    Pin  Hoe,  Spnnij  Hoe^  or 
Single  Disc   Openers    with    spr in JT 
pressure  atUchment  to  hold  at  uni- 
form  depth. 

Writetodayfoijourde^lcr'snameand 
for  free  descriptive  Iwoklet.  Seed- 
ing with  the  Peansylvanla  DriU. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co,  limited 

Box  346,  York,  Penna. 

Othmr  Far^ahar  Prodactm 

Encinea  and  Boiler.,  Saw  MSIl^ 
Thr;.her..  Tr.ctor*.  Potato  DlSCars. 
CulUvatora.  HydrauBe  Pmjt— 


Plam  or  Fertilizer  Styles. 
Runners,   Single    or    Double 
Dies.     Flat  and  Edge  Drop 
Plates  wiiheachSuperiorPlan- 
ter.     Hoppers  easily  closed; 
always  risht,  no  matter  when, 
how  or  where  dropped.    Cen- 
ter Reel— Sclf-Winding;  Cen- 
ter   Lift  — Perfect    Balance. 
Automatic  Throw-Out.  Two, 
three,  or  four  Kernels  to  Hill 
WitUout  Changing  Plates. 
Self -Ad  justing  Valves.  ^  Ac- 
curate Drop.    Also  furnished 
as  a  Two-Row   Corn   Dril. 
Simplicity  andG  reat  Strength. 
If  you  think  of  buying  a  Com 
Planter,  be  sure   and  send  for 
the    Superior    Corn    Planter 
Folder  and  then  go  to  your  imple- 
ment dealer  and  insist  on  seeing 
the  Superior-"The  Name  Tells 
a  True  Story." 

Remember,  the  Superior  is 
sold  under  such  a  warranty  that 
you  run  no  risk  in  buying. 


II     SpniNQFirLD.  Urno,  U.S.  j4.. 


,  ■: 


YOUR  SOIL  FOR^LIMC 


I  ■    ^  I  ItTww  ««rtl»  how  no^  /^ 

aiHltMwiniiehto  crp'y    "  »".'• 
Stop  |rue«flin|e. 

Simplex  Soil  Tester 

of  lim*'  l»'(1  |iroun<1  Ifm.'otone 
•mjU-^  crtTitnin  und  roi^ulr".  IJ»eJ 
•thoTr..'.  Tr.k.-t*6  mtnutrtk  Cost 
1-2  c.nt  p.  r  tfil.  Low  In  price. 
Writi-  for  lltcrmturo  to<1»y. 

I   SIMPLEX  MFC.  CX>. 

tVpl.  2r.:..ll3.  B»ltinn«-«.  Md. 


3U — 206 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


February    u, 


Dairy    Cattle 


IBIG  HONEY  i 

llN'ORNERY'HORSESj 

I  IVr Y  frpc  book  will  nmnze  vou.  See  the  bi^  . 
I  ■•■'-*■  money  that  is  boinsr  made  by  those  I  I 

■  tauKht  my  famous  system  of  horse  brcakine  I 
I  andtiaininul  Wildcoltsand  vicious,  unman-  | 
i  ageable  horses  can  be  picked  up  forason?.  . 

S  By  my  methods  you  can  quickly  transJorm  them  into  ■ 
I  gentle,  willing  workers  and  re-sell  them  at  a  big  proht,  • 
•  You  can  also  earn  Jat  fee*  breaking  colts  and  training  i 
I  horses  lor  others,  ■ 

■  lifrUa  I  Mv  book  Is  free,  postatre  prepaid.  No  obll.  | 
I   nrnC;    gaUon,  An^tcardbrluBSit.  tyritttodtfy,  ■ 

jpni. JESSE ■££».«!  MateSt.rkMairtin^OUsJ 


Holstein  Bull  Calf  ^^Z^^^' 

George  M.  curpemer,  41  a.  Main  St..  WUlMa»-B»ye.  P»- 


KEW  BULLETINS 


9i±(\(\     wlUpuroh»8B  three  flnelyb  ml  Registered  AbO 
5J54UU      erdeen  Angus    heller  calves,   veiglit  4(X)t«  80- 
Ibs.  eacn  and  a  It  mo.  re?.    Angus  i  ull   by  '  lac»  "•  «**« 
lawn.  Sire  of   Cbamplon      ano   i  rlnce   U.  o(KM)6 
N.B.M1L,LARL>.  ii  Beetb  Oven  St.UJnghanipton.N.Y. 


T  T>    11     rea<Iy  (or   service.     r>»  tn'8    record 

Jersey  15Ull     ©vcr  500  Ibs.  l>uiU'r  in  l    year.  SIre-s 
Dam  22  lbs.  la     7  days.   Orand-d.tm,    who  la  also  hU 
Great  Grand-da  in,  991  lbs.  In  I  year.     W  rite  us. 
y  M    M AI V  *    eONa.  SHlf  PEN8BURO.  PA 


Rea.  &  Grade  Holsteins  ?»« :5f* ea^^ct 


cash  or  part  cro'llt.  7 
&  J25  each.  From  rejc 


8  Holstein  Calves  5  days  oM.   $20 
sires.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick.  N.  Y 


A  L  •  younu  A.R.  cows,  bull  and  heifer  cnlves, 

AvrshireS   feestblood  imes,  rensonaKle  prloes.  In- 
8pectloo  invited.   Robert  Templeton  &  Son.  UUter.  Pa. 


TT  1  i  •-  bull  calves,  $25  to  «inO,  heifer  calves 
Holstem  S-o"-  300  lb  Bire.  $75  to  $100.  The 
Oaks  Dairy  Fartn,  Wyaluslng.  Pa,         ^^ 


neautered     Hol«cin    ond    Cluernsev 


— 'ctdves  to  serviceable  aee, 
BONNYMEAOS  FARM^. 


bulls  from 
'2.">6  animate  In  the  herd. 
R.  D.  >.    Harrlsburg.  i  a. 


Complete  Dispersal 
SALE 

of  Registered  Jersey  Cattle  and  Berkshire 
Swine  at  Engleside  Farm.  I  1-2  miles  west 
of  Marietta.  Lancaster  0>.,  Mr.  S.G.  Engle, 
Propr. 

FEBRUARY  21,  1918 

At  IJ  O'clock  sharp 

25  head  of  Registered  Jersey  Cows.  Heifers 
and  2  bulls.  Many  are  daughters  of  R,  of  M. 
dams,  some   fresh,  others    close   springers. 

7  Grade  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers. 

30  head  of  Regislired  Berkshire  Swine, 
bred  sows,  Gilu  an  .i  Boars.  Large  sows 
that   raise    large  litters.    Fine  Gilts. 

Catalog  is  now  ready.    Write  for  one. 

C  C.  KEI3IR.  Sales  Manager, 
Marietta,  Laneaster  Co,,  Pa. 


Vt  1  .^  •  T>  11™  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  V  rite  your 
^Tols^ein  Bulls  wants-thoy  art>  pnce'l  to  ^n.  M . 
B.Baseboar.  Crystal  Bpring  Stock Farir.l-lttlpstown,±'a. 

M>ii  •     _  ou      *.U« Rttll   ei-lvesVred  from  the 
llkmg  hhortnorns  yj^    »  HMrc  strains,  for 
sale ; also  fei»  heifers.  CM.  Kennerly  A  Pons.  X 'Hter.  Pa 

r*  t.^■^^  "!?««  Gnl.a  Stockera  and  feoder*.  tronjSOO 
Catt'e  V  or  ^ale  to  l  OOO  Ibs.  wnte  your wanw. 
Ifl^AP  SHANSTROM,  f^IWFlF.I.n.  lOV^  A^ 

7-8  Holstein  Calves 

?Si«Oeacf  ?0  ye^^rlinps  not  br«t.  fOre«^Ure^ 
hnirnra  rpnrlv  to  bicc  '  812.5  each.  /K  recwtetru 
bS7te  rc^Kttere^  aiid  bigl.  grade  c..-.v3  at  Farmers- 
prices.  -  • 
John  C.  Reagan.  1  ully.  N.  Y. 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

Pevcn-elBlt>w  Holstein  Heifer  Calves  $15  U.  $20 
each,  express  paid  In  lots  of  '',^<"-  J^^"  "^''f 
Calves  from  repiatered  slrf  fdatn  s  rTCord  27  ins. 
liutt«T  7  flavsi.  anri  Rcelrtered  Bull  Calf  for  $60 
f  o  b  Cortland.  Nice  carload  of  two-year-old 
Heifers,  bred  to  replsiered  sire.  I  sell  (atiafactlon 
and  everythmg  In  Holsteins. 

C.  W.  EM.IS,  Jr.,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 
OIBce,  31  1-2  Main  St.  Bell  phone. 


Swine 


OLUNSJERSEY  RED 


reach  mar  ket  weight  I 


[re  bes! 


375  lbs.  in 
9  months 


The  Community  Fair. — Farmers 
Bulletin,  No.  870,  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Illustrated.  This 
bulletin  treats  in  a  helpful  way  of  the 
organization,  exhibits,  judging,  prem- 
iums, expenses,  etc.,  and  urges  the 
holding  of  community  fairs  as  a 
means  of  developing  an  interest  In 
the  community  as  well  as  in  agri- 
culture. 

Raspberry  Culture. — Farmers*  Bul- 
letin, No.  887,  published  by  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Forty-four  pages,  illus- 
trated. This  bulletin  is  a  concise 
but  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  raspberries,  discussing  the  differ- 
ent types,  location  of  plantation,  the 
preparation  of  land,  planting,  tillage, 
pruning,  yields,  diseases,  etc. 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping. — Farm- 
ers' Bulletin,  No.   889,  published  by 
the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,    D.    C.      Illustrated;    22 
pages.      This  bulletin   gives  informa- 
tion  and   instructions   to   the   begin- 
ner in  poultry  keeping,  or  for  those 
who  wish  to  enter  it  in  a  small  way. 
Farm  Sources  of  Fertility. — Bulle- 
Mn  No.  8,  published  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey Department  of  Agriculture,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.     This  timely  bulletin  tre^-tj 
of  organic  matter,  clovers,  grass  sods, 
stable    manures,    and    uses    of    stable 
manures.      This    is    a    reprint    from 
"Crops  and  Methods  for  Soil  Improve- 
ment." ^  „ 

Human  Food  from  an  Acre  or  Farm 
Products. — In  these  days  when  the 
problem  of  producing  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  human  nutrition 
with  the  means  available,  this  bulle- 
tin, No.  877,  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  both  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  Tables  are  pre- 
sented giving  the  food  value  of  dif- 
ferent products,  and  also  the  amount 
from  an  acre  of  ground.  In  addition, 
the  comparative  value  of  the  different 
•meat-producing  animals  when  fed 
upon  an  acre  of  vegetable  growth. 

NEW  BOOK 


Poultry 


$300  in  6  month 


from  S40  Invested 

HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHK 

Leghorns,  Ro«-kH,  Redsaod 
oOtable    KtraliiB,     Our   f 
ok » ells  bow    and  why.    i^J 
'ay  for  your  copj^ 
w.  F.  hiClVot 

B0S2S.  riMKhtewi^i 


Eggs       White  Leghorns 

Do  you  want  the  best  for  your  foundation  ito,^ 
new  blood  lor  your  Hodc  ?  Then  order  from  »,] 
Established  Breeder.^  We  are  not  a  Hatd 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Ourpric -aareaalow  *»   can   consistently  be  i 
under  preaent  conditiona. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FarI 
R.  F.  D.  No.  I  Stockton,  r 


DAY-OLI>  CHICKS 

of    quality    guaranteed    to    1.500    miles.     EkpI 
Hatching   at   low   Prtces     Bar.  Rocks    S.C.  W.P 
horns.    S.     C.    and    R.    C.     Rfds     W.    Wyaiiii 
Buff    and    W.     Orpingtons.     Chlcklet    catalog 
GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARMS.      R  S     Goshen,  \ 


e  A  BKST  PAYING  VARIETIES 

9w  Hardy  Northern  raised  Chickens, 
^M*  Ducka.  Geese,  Torkeya.  Pure-bred 
heaviest  laying  strains.  Powla.  Egin,  Incu- 
bators, all  at  low  pn«w.  ^*^"?IL  VrpS? 
»ic«k  and  Breedew'  CODplete  Guide  VV&9. 
K.J.  A.  WobM-.  Bok  22    .  IMnfcato,  Minn. 


Baby  Chicks 


R,  a.  GOOD, 


8,  C.   Whitt  L 
homH.  $12.5ol 
100.        ClrniU 
PEACH  BOITOM, 


Hampton's  Black  Leghorns  ^^d'SS 

my  free  circular  before  you  or.  er  chicks;  telhii 
Bia.- c  Letttiorn  b  tUe  ereatet  laying  and  noul 
table  brceJ  on  eart.i.  Write  today.  AlRoVhhtl 
bor.i  ChiCiis. 


A.  K.  i:a...pton.  Box  l,  llttetom 


Eggs-B  iby  Chicks  s^r^^u'4 

heavy  taylT;  strain.  Cat.  on  inquiry.  Booktrrjri] 
liecause  hU  ('e  nanls  and  Bhorta«  of  stock  Rh* 
Poultry  Far. I,  V.  K.  McAllister.  Prop..  Corthmil 


rroBM 

y  Uinl 


S.  C.  \N  hite  Leghorns  lTJl._ 

for  catalog  giving  prices  and  ee»crii  tion  w  . 
bree-llnj  stock,  baby  chicks  »nd  cfrp.  'tj; 
Poultry  F  irn,  IJ->x  "lA.  Avoad   » le  .Chester  Co,  f 


Winterthur  Fsu  iii» 

Oder  For  Sale  Sons  of 
SIR  IN:CA  PaiLLY  SEGIS 

Who  Is  a  son  of  Klii<  Ke^l  i  out  of  a  30-lb.  granddaugh- 
ter of  ine  noted  fo  mdutiun  cow  prlUy.  We  have  65  of 
bis  young  daugatC'-'i  born  at   Winterthur.   the   first  of 

which  wiu  freshen  1 1  191  s: 

No  1 —Born  October  26.  l'JI7.  He  Is  a  splendid  Indi- 
vidual, aboateven  la  color.  His  dam  li*a  large,  typy  hell- 
er of  great  confornatlonand  recently  maae  2J.hO-lb8 
t)Ult^,  425-1  js.  milk.  (7  days),  9;.'.MMb8.  butler.  1741.7 
lbs.  mlU  (;Udi/s).    8.ie  Is  on  yearly  test.  ^  .   ^ 

No.  2  — Bora  O>;to.>er  2 s.  1.)I7.  Hels  large  boned  and 
Bt-aU  It  backj  I  an  1  a  >.»  it  even  In  color.  His  dam  ts  an 
16  S>1  >.  Oi-ii  Iter  or  King  Sesls  Pontlac.  Her  dam  Is 
an  A.  R.  O.  dajghltf  of  King  Pegle. 
This  youngster  trace i  to  Kins  Segis  4  times. 
No  3 -Bora  ijece  ojer  3rd.  1J17.  He  Is  more  whlt« 
taan  bUck  ail  ai  extra  good  one.  HU  dam  Is  a 
24.73-la.  foir/c^r-oll  daigiiter  of  a  29.79-lb.  daugll- 
ter  of  l)e  Kol  Uoetj  HesjU.  ^      ..   .  w 

Full  partlcilar.H  liijl  iilliK   pedigrees  and   photograpba 
win  be  farnU  le  1  oi  re  j  lejl  to 

WINT^RTi^IUa  FARMS 
WinterUiur.  Delaware. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Majestic  Mammoth,  weight  407  lbs.,  at  7  month 
was  bred  an  •  raL-cd  by  me 


Special:  Booking  orders  for  bred 
Ml  Imum  Pr»c«:    Weaned 


sows   and  gilts. 
"     bred 


„.,  .„., pigs.   $20  each 

sows  and  gllU  $1  00  each. 

C.  H.Carter,   Whltduern  Farm, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


TKfanv'm       Silver    Laced.  White   and   ColumM 

Superior        p^^  j^^.g  i.e^.iorns,  PeKln,  Romb  i 
Chicka  Indian  Runner  EurkUngi 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  39.  Phoeninll 


vTmT 


50 


^ BUTTER 

ONE  WEEKS  WORK 
......  FOR  ONE  PUREBRED 

HOLSTEIN 

No  Other  Bresl    an  Fqu&l  Holstein  Records 

All  recordi  for  priii;tion  are  held  by  Holstein 
Cow..  They  are  indeed  "The  Pro6ubW  Breed." 
Learn  about  them. 

Free  Illustrated  Books. 

Tn  HOLSrEH-FRlSSIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA        Box  218        BATTUBORO,  VT. 


YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Bred  fpks  for   sale.      Registered 
cholera  immiined  and 
guaranteed. 
D.  R.  Acklin,   Perrysburi,  Ohio 


Rural   Arithmetic    by   Augustus   O. 
Thomas,  Ph.D.,  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  for  Ne- 
braska.     Published    by    American 
Book  Company;   New  York.      Con- 
Tains  288  pages  and  is  well  illus- 
trated.     Price   thru    Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  68  cents. 
The   author   has  prepared  this   book 
with  the  idea  that  the  home  environ- 
ment provides  plenty  of  material  for 
building    the    educational    S'tructure, 
and  has  used  the  well-known  objects 
and  everyday  work  of  the  farm  as  the 
basis  of  the  problems.     The  country 
child    who    studies    arithmetic    from 
such  a  book  will  not  only  appreciate 
rural  life  better,  but  he  will  make  a 
more  efficient  farmer. 


chickens,  ducks,  geCTe.  tirkeyj. 
Dea.s.  banta-ns.  H.ires.  Collie iML 

terrier  p  ipples.    Stocit  and  Kggs.  •- ■cepVr"T' SilJl 
free  Write  for  yours  now.  Edwin  A.  Souder.TeKoT 


60  Breeds 


Sr«     D     T     Ro/Ia   Eggs  *S  per    100:  Jl,5» 
.  C  K.  1.  KeaS  Healthy  vlgc 


— no  putieis. 

E.  R.  J0H.M80:J. 


r  vlgeroua  uill)ti| 
Center  Brld 


T»    U  -  ^U:«U<.  Engllsl  Leghorns  $l5.00t 
Baby  Chicks  From  trap  nested  stock.  1 


ber  we  dont  run  a  "HaiQhery. 
aLE.>IDALE  POULTRY  FARM. 


DUtoban 


T        1        /^i  •    1,^     S9  I  er  100  and  up.  lor  AM 
Look Chicks     fivery.    100.000  for  191M 


varieties. 
KEVrfrON 


Our  ninth  year.    Order  early.    C»U 
HATCHERY,     licit.  19.    WchI 


Thoroughbred  Poultry  I5,is.iu 

$2.50  up.  Cat,  free.  H.  K.  Mohr.  Quakertown, 

T»  I-  i^u:_,  B.  Rocl:.  Frd-  ori'er  n  wtaj 
Baby  ChlX  ruarvandMarch  del.S«tW«cilof 
aured.  J08TA  POULTTIY  F  AHM.Soutlianipton, 


r\  r  r*  CWTM17  B*  Type,  t- lock  all  ages,  from 
O.  I.e.  O^VUNli.  tbeherd  that  won  premier  and 
exhibitor  at  every  lair  shown  and  all  cl*inploiM  on 
Sows,  alao  grand  ch  amplon  boor  at  W 'rh.  and  Ohio  8taU 
Fairs  we  breed  ine  I  est  >f «  sell  'that  we  breed 
Fvery  pig  ahlpped  on  approval.  Oet  our  catalogue 
Reg.  Free.       Write  your  wants.  i 

CRANUELL  A  SON.       Box  53.         CasB  City.  MIeh.l 


iteg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkahlrea.  C.  Whites.  Large 
■train,  all  aces,  mated  not  akin.  8  weeks  pigs,  bred 
aows,  service  lK)ar8.  CoUle  and  Beagledogs.  Grade 
Ciuenuey  culver  und  poultry.  m 

p.  F.  HAMILTON.  COCHKANVILLE.  PA. 


kave 


hampshIres  '* 

large    Utters.     Free  circular. 


Also  registered  GuemBey  Hulls. 
•-    LAWN  FARM, 


REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Si«  to  ten  months  ol  I,  nicely  marked,  Botue  ready 
for  light  serii  «.  ■'  "le  for  particulars,  Stating 
just  what  you  want. 

ARTHUR  DANKS,  Mgr., 

Allamuchy  Farma,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


I.OCUjT 
Box  2. 


BIrd-ln-Hand,  Pa. 


Rei.    v».    '        C.     Swine     and       Shropshire     Sheep. 
Scrvloea  jle  boars,    bred  gilts.  Aug  ...«ei)t.,Oct.  plga.  Bred 
ewes,  e*e  lam; IS  of   Wool-.nultoa    type. 
O.  P.  A.N'  >UE>V3  I  ansvllle.  Mich. 


I 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled    Holstein- Fne»ian 

bull  calves  sire  I  bv  a  son  of  tie  W  orlds  Record  senior 
4yr.  old.  U'»  ■  1  '  bitter  In  3(ii  days,  at  $100  and  up. 
IJascrlpUve  c-Ual  •:    for  stamp.  _.     .     _ 

GEO.  E.  rtiKVi.  f  SON  iv  HOSrt.  CUrka  Summit.  Pa. 


Re  '.  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester   White 

fan  pigs.  $13  to  $1«  each.     FRED  BRYAN  *  SONS. 

Star  Route,  ManafleM.  Pa. 

BiB  Type.  Write 

your  wants.  We 

ran  Oil   them. 

CAXONSBURU.   PKNNA. 

are    the   large 

prolific     kind. 

list  ol  young  boars  and  open  gUta. 
C':NTRE    HALL.  PA. 


FABM  LOAN  FRAUD  WARNING 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  one  man 
has  been   advertising  his  serv.ces   in 
the  establishment  of  local  farm  loan 
banks  for  a  stated  price.     Help  from 
"advisers"  is  not  needed.      The  1- 
specifies  that  no  money  can  be  spent 
in     "promotion"     and     the     Federal 
Board   would   not   charter   organiza- 
tions thus  formed.     For  full  informa- 
tion on  the  formation  of  the  neces- 
sary   local    association    address    the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  Treasury 
Department,  Washington,  D,  C.     Be- 
ware of  anyone  wanting  to  sell  his 
services  in  the  formation  of  such  or- 
ganizations. 


T»  U  .  r"U:^Uo  8.C.  White  l-eghorns.  prWl 
Baby  Chicks  oner  no  v  for  sprlnc  and  w^ 
delivery.     Hovarl  G.  Allei.  Nc  v  Park,  Pa 

TH  o  l_  Chicks.  20  varlcllci. 
J^Or  sale  529  Hamilton  Street. 
NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  CO.. 


Write 
AllenV 


CHOICE    r>RF.ssF.'>  toitltry  m  goal 
Good   prices.     Ol  1    rclUible  J.     O.    n.^LPE^. 
BR0.291*-34  Mar  ket  Street.   Philadelphia,  »J 


Miscellaneous 


Chester  Whites 


R.  L.  MCNCE. 


ISelby  Service  Satis^'PS  ir.ce."po«it 

egg8,Penni.   Potatoes  a  8t»eclnlty.     RclurnsWI 
'  are  sold.     Ask  for  our  niarket  letter.  , 

jSELBY  PRODUCE  CO,  PHILAUl 


COUNTY  NOTB 


^ 


RAISE  CUINEV 

Thounnds  needed.    ExP«"'"tS 

B.nd  for  our  """nV:""'"^' "^^Jmi 
B  fre<-  IMij»tr«t»d  book    ._xj^>'^! 

0«Vl.D.  2a41  RMs*  AM. 


February    16,    l.lit. 


PennaifWania  Farmer 


31—201 


Conducted  br  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  this  department  is  free  to  our  si' b- 
•rrUiors.  £a«h  oommunlcatlon  s.iould  state  history 
i'l  I  symPtome  of  the  ca.-*c  In  full;  also  the  nan  o 
5nd  addr««  of  irriter.  inltlaU  only  will  be  pul> 
llaed.  Weeaanot  make  reply  by  mall.  This  la 
one  of  the  Boat  raluable  oolumns  of  the  paper  and 
we  invlta  reMlers  to  make  use  of  It.  Cllpplnga  from 
t-iHcolaM*.  wlwa  properly  preeerved  and  olajwl- 
fl.'l  nSEr one  ol  the  most  valuable  medical 
g  iiipoaluns  a  farmer-stockman  can  o'.italn. 


^ 


"i^-t^- 


V/ 


Penns  Valley   Berkshires 


Write  for  our  price 
W.  F.  RISHEL 


o.  I.  c.  a  c.  w. 

out  of  champions. 
H.  L.  RHt)l>Fa, 


pigs.      - 
Mischief 


Ipped  ('.  o.  n.  Plre<l  I  y  and 

2d  weight  500  Ibs.at  12  moe. 

\KR8A1LLK.'*,  OHIO. 


MILL  HILL  FARM 

offers  Guernsevs:  bulls  reafly  for  service  and  calves. 
Tuberculin  teste  I.  Oscar  Bolick.  McKeansburg.Pa. 


n  T  r  fc  rKe«ter  White  Sprlngboari  &  dita  reg.free: 
U,l  cot  ^^tiesier  wniic  patisfactlon  '.  enfe   del.  guar. 

.TOTTV   T .  VAN  HORN,  TUOY.        PINNA. 


Beau  Rio  ^;:;v^? 


fno"t'\3  old.  rep  I  "  t  ered. 
Heref-iri  B'lll  for  sfle  Weighs 
1  .'iW  Ibfl.  Sire,  nevi  Donald  37t» .  Xo  .-fiiaoi ;  dnm. 
I>ady  Oeneve  2n  1.  \'o.  '?.S!4''7.  r^smplon  tvpe  Fed 
hymv  twelve -vnT--oH  sin  Edson.  Write  ROSS 
F.    STOUT,    ri  irks'i'ir?.   W.       Va  .    for   price. 


.  n     L  L'      e.:..    Re«1irter<Nl      H-ph      ^'l^- 

Large  Berkshire  Swine    prip«ire:i8 enable,      write 

HOME  FARM,  PEVrfR    VALLEY,    J  A. 


TX _.»„  A  choice  2  VT.  old  "ervlee  hinr 

»nrors  jjonrs  a  wir  be  bre  1  for 


Write  ymir  wants.  Ir.i  n.  Jackson. 


Mar 
R  10, 


:  n\v\    Poring 

A  pr.  l  M  ay. 

Vanwert.O. 


RegUterefl  IT'iisteln  bull  calvf"(  fro  n     A    R  .  O.   dams, 
and  a  .SO  Ih.  sire.    Write  for  nrlcci. '»   Icturc!"  and    pedl- 

W*Al^TKRiM   cnUTTEVnEV.        Wllkes-narre.  Pa. 


RKG.  BFRKSHiRE  t^  inr.rdU':''"" 

W.  J.  MeCONNELL, OXFORD.  PT  NNA. 

Reu.  Chester  Whites  gfivS^  wSt'^'^SfS 

vitaXm.  MOSES  EASY,  lAnflcnberg.  Pa. 


Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  (S.E.)  Jan.  28. 

— This  section  of  the  state  is  snow- 

)0und  with  the  heaviest  fall  of  snow 

-nown  in  years.     All   trifflc  is   at   a 

"ndstill.  Many  of  the  public  roads 
are  impassable.  Trolley  cars  are  tied 
up  in  snow  drifts  and  steam  trains 
are  many  hours  late.  Farmers  are 
putting  In  the  time  stripping  tobac- 
co. Quite  a  few  from  this  section  at- 
tended the  state  meetings  at  Harrls- 
hnrg.  Wheat  sells  at  $2.15  bu;  rrrn. 
«1.7fl;  oats,  GSc:  fresh  cows,  $80  to 
«lf>0;  f!it  hogs,  $23  per  cwt.  dressed. 
Milk,  %7,M  per  cwt:  butter,  52c: 
eggs,  fifi  ents  doz.  Bran  cost«  $47 
ton:  white  middlings.  $55  ton:  cot- 
♦  anseed  neal,  $61  ton.  Farm  help 
will  be  very  scarce  this  spring. — C. 
B.  Snyder, 


Scotch  Collie  Dogs  '^^f^^  r.Ti 

lection  from.  More  than  20  years  a  lirwlwoi 
Send  f  or  Illustrated  Circular  "hd  prices  -^ 
HARVEYS  DO  :  F  A  R  N  UCLAAC^VTEli. 

Clydesdale  Stallions  K?viCT"«' 


The  Philadolphla  Pet  Shop  !.iive" 


quality.    We  buy.  sell 
THE  PET  STIOP.  22 


or  exchange.     „...,..uifiW 
N.  Ninth  8t..rtill«<'^ 


Hampshi  -e  Pam  I.ambs  S-'iiTnt "  w 

vigorous  and  BtOcky.Manetto  HiliFarm mcn.-n 


T-.-Tt-.-, 


<?><;• 


-:^-:r^^ 


^j 
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"m^ji/ 
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M.-,ke  Money  S^-'Ji'SvlS.""';!.*; 

ZOOl/lQICAU    COM   'AMY.  OLDTtVNVN^ 


Our  Best  Off< 

We  will  renew  your  suhscrlntlon  f;^''  J^JddI 
for  onlv  $2.2.'i.  fiy  takinc  advantatfc  m  »^ 
for  vmi  not  onlv  sav  money  but  pr"" '.'  rn* 
against  anv  future  ndvince  In  suhsrrii'u 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMEK 

2«1  S.  Third  Street,  Phila  •  P* 


Tr.flamed  Urethra. — ^I  have  horse 
that  has  mucus  discharge.  His  urine 
is  thick,  creamy  In  appearance,  but 
he  has  good  appetite.  He  has  gradu- 
ally lost  flesh  for  some  time,  but  does 
not  have  a  svmptom  of  sickness  and 
has  no  pain.  E.  Y.,  Geigers  Mills, 
Pa Give  him  one  teaspoonful  ace- 
tate potash  and  one  ounce  ground 
gentian  at  dose  In  feed,  twice  dailv. 
Change  his  feed  and  keep  his  she-th 
clean. 

AVeakness — Indigestion.    — I    hs.ve 

hf>'-e  that  is  dull  and  lifeless,  tiring 

c  .sly  when  doing  very  light  work.  I 

hav3    given    him    salt,    sulphur    and 

co'peras,  equal  parts,  oae-thlrd  of  a 

tc '  poonful    at    dose    in    feed,    three 

tires  a  day.     This  treatment  failed 

to  help  him.  E.   A.  S.,  Montrose,  Pa. 

—.\iix  one  part  ground  nux  vomica, 

one  P  rt  powdered  sulphate  iron,  one 

D-rt   ginger,    one   part   cooking   soda 

and   five   parts  ground   gentian,   and 

eive  him  two  tablespoonfuls  at   dose 

in  teed,  three  times  a  day.  Changing 

his  feed  occasionally  will  help  him. 

Fiatnla   —  Sprained   Tendon*.    — 
Have  been  reader  of  your  paper  for 
some  time  and  always  read  the  veter- 
inary column,  but  have  failed  to  find 
case  like  the  one  I  am  writing  about. 
I  have  a  horse  that  has  running  sore 
uniier   chin.      It    was   caused   by   his 
getting  fast  in  halter  and  when  cast 
he  injured  himself.     I  also  have  an- 
other  horse    with   sprained   tendon*. 
C3u?ins  lamenes*.  J.  C,  Geneva  Falla, 
K    Y  — Either    inject   some   tincture 
iodine  into  fistula  3  times  a  week,  or 
pack  It  full  of  Iodoform  twice  a  week. 
Clip  hair  off   tendon   and   apply   one 
prt   powdered  cantharides  and  four 
parts  freeh  lard,   twice  a  month. 

- — — .   fxf  T  o'pwn-* — PVinVft. — Please 
tell  me  thru  the  veterinary   column 
what    ails    m-y    pigs.      They    are    13 
weeks   old,    will    weigh    90    lbs.   each 
and  %o  far  as  I  can  tell  were  in  good 
health,  but  suddenly  when  they  com- 
mence to  eat  they  seem  to  choke,  soon 
fall     backward     and     appear     as     If 
choked.     Soon  as  I  shake  them  well 
thev  seem  to  get  well  and  commence 
eating  as  If  nothing  happened.     One 
of  them  died.  1  cut  it  open  but  found 
no  r:uise  of  de.-^th.     The  pigs  seem  to 
choke  on  pure  cr;l;l  water  and  corn. 
W    M     K..   Columbia.   N.    J. — If   you 
will  warm  their  drinking  water  and 
corn  vou   will   have  much  less  trou- 
ble with  vour  pigs.     Feeding  cold,  or 
ice    water    is    one    of    the    common 
caii.^es  of   pigs   suffering   from   spasm 
of   larynx    and    giving    choke    symp- 
toms. 

Inhealthy    Cow — Shy    Breeder.--! 

h  ve  six-year-old  cow  that  seems  to 

be  in  good  health,  but  she  drinks  too 

Ittle   water.      For  the  past    6   years 

she  has  raised  only  two  calves.  She 

conies  in  heat  regularly  one  year  and 

at  other  times  fails  to  come  in  heat. 

Most  of   time  slie   has  been   in  h^t 

every  twenty-one  days.     A.  C.  S..  Mt. 

Enhralm,  N.   .T. — Certain  animals  do 

not  seem  to  require  as  much  water 

a.?  others.     The  light  drinkers  thrive 

fairly  well.   Imt    never   put  on   flesh 

npidly,  and  are  seldom  deep  milkers. 

Verv  little  can  be  done  to  make  her 

hreed    more    regularly.      All    things 

considered,   she  should   be  discarded 

from  dairy  and  fatted  for  beef. 

Bumble  Foot.  —  One  of  my  best 
fowls  appears  to  have  a  swollen  foot 
and    lately    has    been    discharging    a 
thick  pus.      This   Is   about    the   only 
ile-^crlptlon  I  can  give  you  of  the  bird. 
^ut    perhaps    you    can    tell    what    is 
^•rnng.  M.  F.  K.,  Center.  Pa. — Usually 
bumble  foot  or  foot  abscess  in  poul- 
try is  the  result  of  a  puncture  between 
toes,  or  a  bruise  resulting  In  abscess. 
When  the  swelling  fluctuates  on  pres- 
sure, do  not  hesitate  to   open   it   up 
treely    with    a    aharp,    clean    knife. 
Scrape  out  pus  with  the  point  of  a 
spoon  or  scoop,  swab  out  abscess  with 
tincture  iodine  and  place  the  bird  In 
a   cleai^,    dry    place    which    Is    well 
bedded  with  clean  straw,  and  the  foot 
will  soon  get  well. 
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YOU'VE  read  how  the  fighting  planes  maneuver— a 
quick  climb— then  a  plunge— a  aharp  turn— then  a 
quick  reverse  turn — can  you  con- 
ceive of  anything  standing  such 
strains? 

Yet  each  plug  must  deliver  an  in- 
dependent spark  every  sixteenth 
part  of  a  second  snd  every  spark  icniiiMPK 

mnst  come  on  the  instant  and  fire 
cvcrycharge  in  every  cylinder  every 
time. 

Tlat  depeAdabllity  towWch  one 
may  safely  entrust  life  and  limb  if 
need  be,  is  inherent  in  Champion- 
Toledo  Spark  Plugs. 

When  you  buy  spark  plugs  see 
♦twit  the  name  'VGhampion"  is  on 
the  porcelain,  not  merely  on  the 
box. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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Chair.pion 
Aefoplaxio  Pluc 
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What  15c  &  You 


from 
the 


R«rv^cSntor  of  ehrilte^*^ ' J5If^2il5.SU?f 
mad*  at  thto  world  capital.   T*^,  ff^j)^*,^' 

affairs 
days 


iiluatratad  waaWy  rayiaw  SivMyaa  a 
partial  and  corraet  dlasaeala^  p«« 
dartos  tfcaaa  atrwm*<»a»  apach-WMli 


Nation  s  Capital 

Thelittle  matter  o!  ISe  in  stamps ur  coin  wUl  bring  you  th-  r.ith« 
finder  18  weeks  ontriaL  The  Pathfinder  Is  »nillustrr.ted  weekly, 
rublished  at  the  Nation's  center  Jor  tht  Nation ;  a  pa porthat  prints 
allthe  news  ol  the  world  and  tells  the  troth  and  only  the  truth  •,  now 
1  nits  25ft  year.  This  i>at>er  tills  the  bill  without  emptyinE  the  purse; 
it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  gomg 
on  in  the  world,  at  theleasteipenseol  time  or  money,- 


ZT^aid  wawUsend  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks,  jiu  pa  jllflMDER,  Box   78    WasfcHll^MI, 
-  .t^cdeeawotreneyuwwcareyladtolnTestlnnewfriends.    ■■"■  '  f^_^_____^.^.^_^^^„^^^^^^ 


WERTHAN 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 

PRICES 

FOR 

[EMPTY 

BAGS 


CASH  FOR  ^ 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  pay  highest  prices  and 
algofreiKhtcb.  gt.  ,»•"■• 
to  get  our  orice*  beioredls- 
posing  of  yotir  bags.  They-rj 

worth   money  to  jroo  and  wall 
nay  yoo  beat  eaah  pne«  tortbim 
a»  reeeivedaiicl  aasorta^ 


as  Boon  ■< 

k  Write  na  at  once 

r  yoa  ha««. 


■tattng  bMi 
^^■■SHMBtaar  yva  nam.  4k 

WERTHAN  BAQ  COIIPAHY^' 
<aDocli»treet«  Tmt.f  i»le»M»» 


ivOOO  Sho 

SteelAlr 

RUM' 


oney.  this  is  your  1 

rlsyourt.  Iljroa  I 

miehtlikesucba  I 

lwnrtoii,D.C.  \\ 


Hainilton2k 

Cal.  Hunting 

RIFLE 

Without 

G«tt 


A"  FIRST-CLASS 
"SUTOMOBILE 

At  a  Very  Low  Price 

taJnA-lSnrtitlo"  Llmou sines.  Cwipra.  Sedai«. 
T^n  Ca".  HoadsteTH.  TourlnB  (  at^  and  Hun- 
i^te— all m  a  savhiK.  -V   real  car  for  a  Uttle  price. 

10€0  Used  Autos  $150  up 

NO  natter  wnat  car  you  want  ,^c  5»J,« JJ- J?.^ 
rtuflnr  Februa  ry  can  save  you  33 1-3  to  50  per  cent. 
Send  for  our 

Auto  Catalog  No.  A;lt*s  Free 
ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

WORLDSaLAKGEST   ACTO  DEALRU 

203  N.  BrotdSreel,  PhiU.,  ra. 


New  KEROSENE  Light 


Beats  Electric 
or  Gasoline 


10  Days  FREE-Send  No  Money 


modern  white  ftjtht  in  r>' 
cipenee  if  not  parfe«l^ 
ordinBTT  oil  lamp  look 


l-a3«.-J   by    ln.uratio.   tJijderwritJWj     Children    .an.    .    .,.  . 


ONHAU^THEOIU 


,,  unrtM  wb''<*£2S   JvSCHTe 


MKW  VOMK 


Men  WItti  RItts  or  Autos 
1    Make  $1 00  to  $300  Per  Month 

perienoe  ot^enarj ■Pr'^'^^'J^  OMfarmerwho 
Small  town  ho«ne  "J^' ^yA^fiSCf<«»^it«r^l  aold  , 
\  had  newr  aoW  anything  'PhH.t«nMn  Wi    sayB.  "HaT* 
1 61  the  flnrt  »«'«t»'fc?'- ih.t  8^^  ~aiV  ••    NoVring.  la. .  I 
"•'•'■'SSIl?  hS^^.'t^biSh?.''  Phillips.  O.,  «iy.: 
^•g;iry^^.fo^e?r.^^a3d:rk'^^^^        KXl 
&>.^hoo.V£w^°4^^^^^ne^  .^^^\ 

'  free  tnaTand  KV'!"  ''Xk  fw  our  dSributoc'a  plan. 

ss^li^wrhi^^'.i^s^.^o'^^"^^^^^-^'"-  J 
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WILL  YOV  TRY  THIS  GENUINE  EDISON 
INVENTION  IN  YOUR  HOME? 


With  the  permission  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  we  are  enabled 
to  make  an  extraordinary  offer  to  the  readers  of  this  paper. 
It  is  only  because  of  Mr.  Edison's  desire  to  see  his  great 
invention  in  every  American  home  that  we  are  enabled 
to  make  this  offer.  It  takes  a  lot  to  make  Mr.  Edison 
enthusiastic  over  any  invention,  especially  one  of  his  own, 
but  he  was  so  pleased  with  his 


iKodtlSO,  Edbon  Diamond  ^mberota 


NEW  DIAMOND  AMBEROLA 


that  he  expressed  the  wish  that  there  might  be  one  in 
every  American  home,  because  he  knows  that  nothing  can 
give  so  much  entertainment  for  so  small  an  investment. 
His  wish  is  rapidly  becoming  fulfilled.  The  American 
people  appreciate  the  wonderful  life-like,  almost  human 
music  which  the  Diamond  Amberola  brings  into  the  home. 
They  realize  that  the  new  Edison  Diamond  Amberola  is 

SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

You  can  have  this  genuine  Edison  invention  on  trial  right  in  your  home. 
You  can  have  your  favorite  music  sung  or  played  by  the  greatest 
artists,  in  a  way  that  perhaps  you  never  heard  before,  without  a  cent 
of  cost  to  }fou.     just  say,  "send  me  your  uooiict, 

•A  Master  Product  of  a  Master  Mind"* 

Beautifully  Illustrated  in  Natural  Colors 

Then,  pick  out  the  model  Amberola  vou  want  to  try,  and  a  dozen  of 
your  favorite  records.  You  will  hardly  believe  your  ears  when  you 
hear  the  Amberola  for  the  first  time.  After  the  first  record  you  will 
determine  never  to  let  the  Amberola  go  out  of  your  home  and  your 
life.  Every  word  of  that  is  true.  Try  it  and  see,  try  the  Edison 
Diamond  Amberola  three  days  in  your  home  and  if  you  don  t  keep  it 
there  will  be  some  exceptionally  good  reason  why.  , . 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this  pace  and  send  it  to  the 
dealer  in  the  libt  below  nearest  you.  That's  all.  No  obligation  of  arty  kind 


as  nearly  human  as  any  Invention  can  be.  You  know 
what  the  great  name  of  EDISON  means  on  a  product.  It 
is  like  STERLING  on  silver.  It  means  that  nothing  bet- 
ter can  be  made  or  Mr.  Exiison  would  make  it.  A  blind 
man  could  pick  out  an  Edison  product  with  absolute  con- 
fidence that  he  was  getting  all  that  he  paid  for,  and  per- 
haps a  little  more  than  he  expected. 

SOME  AMBEROLA  RECORDS 


SACRED 

Htfk.  Hark.  My  Soul  (2365) 

If  With  All  Your  Hearts— Dijah  (2566) 

O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem  (2767) 

Ye  Happy  Bells  of  Easter  Day  (2M6) 

Let  the  Merry  Church  Bells  Ring(2847) 

PraiK  Ye— Attila  (2848) 

'ssui  Lives-  Esitsr  Hyr=n  (?144^ 

/uigeirRoil  the  Rock  Away— ^te» 

Hymn  (3145) 
Birthday  of  a  King  (3348) 

HEART  SONGS 

Low  ia  tCiiM  of  Everythin|t2643) 

Love's  (iaroen  of  Roses  (2778) 

Could  the  Dreams  of  a  IDrearoer  Come 

True  (2831) 
Loma  (2844)  _ 

Baby  (Swing  High.  Swing  Low)  (2890) 
I  Seem  to  Hew  You  Gently  Callinf 

(2899) 
Stormy  Sea  of  Love  (2980) 
For  Killamey  and-You  (3020) 
I'm  a-Longing  fo'  You  (3048) 
After  All  (3075) 
Just  One  Day  (3080) 
(>>od  Night  Dinny .  and  Cod  Blesa  You 

(3106) 
Don't  Leave  Me.  Daddy  (3112) 
Erin  Is  Calling  <3I  26) 
Marie.  My  Own  Marie  (3151) 


MARCHES 

Boston  Commandery  March  (I960) 

Vigoroso  March  (2601) 

Sons  of  Australia  March  (3168) 

VAUDEVILLE 

Baseball  Girl  (1747) 
Tho»-  Rastimc  Mrlodie*  (2079) 
Doodle-oodle  Dec  (2576) 
Emancipation    Handicap — Descriptiire 

(2750) 
Here  Comes  the  Groom— Betty  (3069) 
ITjal  Funny  Jas  Band  from  Dixieland 

(3140) 

BANDS 
Invitation  to  the  Waltz  (1773) 
Grand  Valse  de  Concert  (2389) 
Rienzi  Overture  (2527) 
Benediction  of  the  Poignards— Hugue- 

nots(2543) 
Fairy  Tales  Overture  (2702) 
Praise  Ye-Attila  (2848) 
Shim  Me-Sha  WabWe  (3071) 
In      the      Clock      Store— Descriptive 

Fantasie  (30%) 
Loin  du  Bal  (3164) 
Vera— VaUe  Lente  (3209) 


INSTRUMENTAL  SOLOS 

Carnival    of    Venice — Variations   (Ac- 
cordion) (3108) 
Sonata  in  C  Major  (Accordion)  (3127) 
Birthday  of  a  King  (Comet)  (3348) 

BALLADS 

Aithore  (2055) 

Vulcan  s  ^ong  iOUi) 

Drummer  Boy  (2688) 

My  Big  Little  Soldier  Boy  (2727) 

In  the  Land  of  Lorraine — Two  is  Com 

pany  (2792) 
Song  of  Hybrias  the  Cretan  (2795) 
Cheery  01  (2822) 

Blow.  Blow  Thou  Winter  Wind  (2891) 
in  a  Dusty  Caravan  (2996) 
When  the  Boys  Come  Home  (3090) 
Through   these   Wonderful  Glasses  of 

Mine  (3105) 
Everybody  Loves  an  Irish  Song  (3107) 


QUARTETS 

Hark.  Hark.  My  Sciul  (2365) 
Listen  to  that  Dixie  Bwid  (2633) 
Annie  Uurie  (3(^) 


DANCE 

Isle  D' Amour— Waitt  Heiitation(2293) 
Ta-Tao— One^tep  (2503) 
Dodo  Dawdle— Fox  Trot  (2514) 
Listen  to  this — One-Step  (3043) 
Broken  Doll— London  1  aps  (3084) 
Co  Get   Em— One-Step  (3088) 
Step  with  Pep— One-Step  (3120) 
Poor  Butterfly— Fox  Trot  (3146) 
Hello.  My  Dearie— One-Step  (3291) 


BUEHN  PHONOGRAPH  CO..  PITTSBURGH:    GIRARD  PHONOGRAPH  CO..  PHILADELPHIA: 
W.  A.  MYERS.  WILLIAMSPJRT.  PA.:    PHONOGRAPH  CORPORATION  OF  MANHATTAN.  NEW  YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentowk— Yeager      Furniture 

Co. 
Altoona — A.  J.   Harter 
Apollo — Clyde  Anient 
Athens — L.  G.  Tiffany 
Avon  DALE— O.  L.  Anderson 
Beavertown  —  G.      L.      Uieff  en- 
bach^ 
Bellefonte — C:  E.  Chcen 
Beiteville— A.  G.  Gibboncy 
Berwick— A.  L.  Bower 
Bethlehem  —  Yea'ger    FAirniture 

BiooMSRURc — Housel  &  Church 
Blossburg— L.    r>.    Groover 
Bradford— RWCrowell 
BROOKvrLLE— McKnight  &  Son 
Center  TTAtT— Ta«.   rtpcker 
Chester — V    Oi»«    S'mmonns 

W.    T     r>oh^rtv 
Clarion— LonicPonlain 
Clearfield  —  Sheeder'a     Music 

House 
CoALFORT — T    W.   T.ainc 
roATFSViM.F — M    rhertok 
CoNNELLSvui E — Wrtffht    M«tgier 

Co 

MvOe  T  .Tf"lVr 

n»vvTTTF  -T  r  Mii'-'^v  ft  Son 

Denver— A.  <"'>,^I"*'''"" 
T>nYTF«Trtwv— r.   S.  For 

VautOV YfUfPT    Fl1'-ni»iir<»    C  o 

Kast  Pittsbttrch- Vallpv  Fnm 
E„£ — Erie    Camera    and    Fnono. 
Granville  Center— C.  K.  Tavlor 


Greensburg  —  J.      R.      Kiingen- 

smith  Co. 
Greenville — W.  S.  Greene 
Grove  City— Geo.  W.  DeFrance 
Hanover— N.  B.  Carver 
Harrisbukg — Geo.  W.   Bogar,   14 

N.   Market   St. 
Haz^leton — Alex.   Stirling 
IIoLLiDAVsBURG — G.  W.  Williams 
HoNESDALE — F.  A.  Jenkins 
Irwin— H.  O.  Keefer 
Johnstown— J.  H.  Williamson 
■  Kane— F.   R.   Campbell- 
KiTTANNiNG — Furnee  St   Kenner- 

dell 
Lancaster — George  W.  Bogar 
Landisburg— Chas.  H.  DeLancey 
Lansford— V.  DeP.  Ouinn 
Latrobe— G.  M.  Finck  &.  Co. 
T.EHionTON — '^eoree  *    Schwartz 
Lewistown — F.  W.  K'erferle 
Lock  Haven— R.  R.  Mvers 
McDonald  —  McDonald    Furn. 

VcKfesfort— Keefer  Phono.  Co. 
MAcrNGiF- C.  B.  KrauM 
MAVAVtTNK- M.    M.    Bovard    & 

Son 
Mfawtuf- T..  G.  rtuVall 
VinDi.FBUPO— F.  S.  Snook 
ViTTON— '^    -A.  Bennage 
Monongattft.a— Chas.  A.  Nessler 
Moscow — Tostnh   T.  Langan 
Mt.  Carvfi- W.  "R.  lTv\n 
New   Casttf— W.   F.   Duflford   & 

Co. 

PvRKAsiE — M.  L.  Cone 
Philadelphia— Blake     ft     Burk- 
hart.  1100  Walnut  St 


Edison    Dealers  Who   Give   Free 

L.    L.    Goodman,   327   Girard 

Ave. 
Martin's    Phonograph    Shop, 

224  S.  52nd  St. 
P.   H.  Moore,   6644  German- 
town  Ave. 
John  A.  Popp,   2324  Colum- 
bia  Ave. 
C.   E.   Robertson,   38S1   Lan- 
caster Ave. 
N.   Snellenburg  ft  Coif  12tb 

&  Market   Sts.' 
Starr  ft  Moss.  3631  German- 
town  Ave. 
A.   H.   Weir,    220S   German- 
town  Ave. 
PniLLipsBtjiG — W.  T.  Owens 
Phoentxville — R.  C,.  Shaffer 
Pttcatfv — T).  C.  Feather 
Pittsburgh— R.    E.    Behm.    918 
Madisoa  Ave. 
Braun   Music  Co.,    104   Fed- 
eral St. 
Point  Marion — E.  S.  Tyler 
Reading -^' Metropolitan     Phono 

Co. 
RiDCWAY— T.  C.  Nolnh  ft  Co. 
Soabing    Springs — R.    A.    Lam- 
ben 
RontFeTER — T.eRov   Foster    Co. 
Rot'TTTv— B    F     TiaVer 
«?T.  M'sye — F    W    K'-nnonwetter 
Sandy  Rinr.r—R.   T    Bp-nett 
Scottdale— George  K.  BarkeU  & 

Co 

.  Sn.i  ERSvn.i.E — A.  C.  Groff 

SlIICKSMINNV  —  T.        D.        Wood- 

wnrtVo   Sons 
South  Fork — H.  L.  Rosenburg 


Trials 

State  College — L.  K.  Metzger 
Stroudsburg — Stroudsburg   Mus. 

Co. 
Summery  I  lle — Curt  Brocius 
SuRbory — Seebold  Music  House- 
Swissvale— J.  E.  Bumbera 
Tamaqua— J.   M.  Knepper 
Tun  KHAN  NOCK — B.  L.   Billings 
Uniontown — Wright  Metzler  Co. 
Warren— Chas.  B.  Hill 
Waynesboro — W.  T.   Stoner 
Wbllsboko — Chas.    A.    Focht    & 

Co. 
West  Chester— .^.  Henry 
Westfield— F.  M.  Davis 
West    Middlesex— G.    B.    Bran- 
don &   Bro. 
WiLKiNSBUBG  — Puffinburg    Fur- 
niture Co. 
WvAtusiNC — J.  B.  Lewis  &  Co. 

YOUNGSVILLE— H.    H.    Hull 

NEW    JERSEY 
East   Orange — Edison   Shop      . 
Hamden— Irwin   Mo^r 

JERSEY   City— Wm.   Ricker 
loNTciJMR  —  The     Phonograph 
Shop 
Newark   —    Edison      Shop,      861 

Broad  St. 
Nkwton— J.  Crr.ig  Youmans 
Paterson — James  Rigbv 
P'AINFIELD — Vogel    &    Briggs 
Rutherford — Rutherford    MusiC 
Co. 


West     New     Wobk  —  Veith    4 
Dorn 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore- D.   J.    Crowley,   412 
W.   Saratoga  St.       , 
Martin  &  Co.,   427  W,  Lex- 
ington   St. 
Frederick— H.  F.  Shipley 
Hagerstown — C.  E.  Shenk 
Havre  de  Grace— Wm.  T.  Taylor 
Hurlock— W.  M.  LeCompte 
PocoMOKE — Noah   Gunby 
Princess    Anne — W.    O.    Lank- 
ford 
Salisbury   —   Dashiell's      Music 
House 
WEST  VIRGINLX 
Charleston- R.  A.  McKee 
Kingwood — Chester    Reed 
Matewan- Frank   L.   Leckie 
McCoMAS— M.    R.    McMilIir." 
MORCANTOWN  —  S.      A.      Phi.ups 

Music  Co. 
MouNDSViLLE— E.  E.  Koontz 
Pennsboro — C.  E.  Ross  - 
SisTERSviLLE-r-C.  R.  Kerr 
Wheeling — Diamond  Disc  ?iiT. 

Inc.  ' 

Williamson— Strosnider   Driiig 

Co. 
DELAWARE    ^ 
Newark— H.   B.  Wright  Co. 
Seaford— R.  J.  Alien 
Suybna — Alfred  Tilghman 


WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  IN  MARGIN 

BELOW  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TO  NEAREST 

EDISON  DEALER 

Pktue  ten  I  mt  the  Ambtmla  Book  and  parllculan  about  your  FREE  TRIAL 
offtr  on  Editon  Ambtrola* 
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75  Cents  per  i'ear 


Seed  Potatoes  For  War  Years 

Increasing-   Crop  Production    Without   Increasing   The   Labor  Requirements 


The    potato    crops    of    1918    and    succeeding  t>       FiAMTFT      'nFAM  popularity    of    our   present    varieties   is   the   fact 

years  so  long  as  the  war  lasts  must  be  grown  on  ^X   l-'-^-LMr^l^    LJSL.rs.L\,  ^^^1   each   is  more  efficient  in  its  region  of  U80 

fewer  acres  and  by  fewer  men  than  the  crops  of  TIOGA  COUNTY.  N.  Y.  than  the  older  varieties  it  has  replaced.     Farmere 

1917    and   preceding   years.      Hundreds  of  thoua-  have  found  in  each  of  the  great  potato  producing 

anda  of  men  from  American  farms  are  going  Into  to  quickly  adopt  and  use  every  improvement  in  sections  of  our  couwtry  the  varieties  of  the  gen- 

the  army  and  many  more  are  being  attracted  to  tillage  has  led  often  to  an  excessive  use  of  tools,  eral  type  which  succeed  beat  under  their  condi- 

citles  by  the  high  wages  paid  there  by  the  manu-  particularly  late  in  the  season.      Potato  growers  tions  of  climate,  soils  and  markets.     Prof.  Wm. 

facturing  plants.      If  our  country   and  Its  allies  are   finding   that   better   results   are   obtained   by  Stuart,  of   the  National   Department  of  Agricul- 

are  to  be  fed    it  must  be  by  the  increased  produc-  killing   weeds   before   planting  and  early   in   the  ture,  has  classified  in  Bulletin  No.   176,  most  of 

tion  of  our  present  farms,  and  the  means  to  do  so  growth    of   the   crop,    stopping    the   tillage   when  our  present  and  past  varieties  into  eleven  groups  or 

are  limited      European  countries  are  finding  that  the  roots  begin  to  fill  the  soil.  types,  each  composed  of  varieties  generally  similar. 


yields  fall  off  as  the  war  goes  on  and 
we  must  profit  by  their  example. 

Already  the  American  farmer  is 
the  most  efficient, In  the  world  in  the 
production  of  food  per  man  engaged. 
Labor-saving  tools  have  been  invented 
and  used  to  an  extent  not  thought  of 
in  Europe,  with  the  result  that  the 
liroductlon  in  bushels  of  each  Ameri- 
can grower  of  potatoes,  wheat  or  corn 
is  far  greater  than  that  of  his  Euro- 
pean competitor.  As  an  example,  tne 
writer  produced  on  his  own  farm  In 
1917  6,000  bushels  of  potatoes  with 
the  help  of  only  two  hired  men,  al- 
tho  the  season  was  one  in  which  bad 
weather  made  potato  growing  very 
difficult.  If  exchanged  for  a  suitable 
variety  of  foods  of  equal  value,  this 
production  would  support  two  hun- 
dred soldiers  in  Europe  for  a  year. 
American  efficiency  in  food  production 
has  had  bad  as  well  as  good  results. 
It  has  led  to  a  fierce  competition  in 
food  prices  which  has  given  American 
cities  the  cheapest  food  the  world  has 
ever    seen,    but    has    driven    millions 


Colorado  Cutting  Rack.  Cuts  Twice  as- Fast  as  Knife  Held  in  Hand. 

Eyes  in  Sight  When  Cutting 


The  largest  of  these  great  potato 
producing  sections,  the  one  Avhich 
grows  the  largest  share  of  our  potato 
crop,  is  the  one  which  uses  mainly 
varieties  of  'the  Rural  New  Yorker  No. 
2  type,  often  called  "blue  sprouts". 
This  section  extends  from  southern 
New  England  thru  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  thru  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin to  Minnesota,  altho  millions  of 
bushels  of  the  Rural  type  are  grown 
Tn  afofoa  oQ«it|i  oti#i  woof  nf  these  and 

Inany  other  varieties  are  also  grown 
r.long  with  the  Rural  type.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  Rural  type  is  mainly  due 
to  its  ability  to  stand  pcor  conditions 
of  soil  or  of  season  better  than  others. 
It  will  grow  good  crops  when  other 
varieties  like  the  Burbank  or  Green 
Mountain  fail^  in  time  of  heat  and 
drouth.  The  others  may  do  as  well  or 
better  in  the  more  favorable  seasons 
when  potatoes  are  plentiful  and  cheap, 
but  too  often  tfrey  fall  down  when  most 
needed.  This  fact  Is  of  particular 
value  while  the  war  lasts.  The  states- 
man  who   directs   or  the   farmer  who 


~f7    ~"~tn  "the  cities  and  has  resulted  in  farm  Improved    seed   remains    as    one   of   the   best  handles  food  production  must  especially  prepare 

or  rarmers  ^^  ^  «                   ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^    ^^    ^ave    to    increase    potato    production  for  the  lean  years  when  food  production  may  be 

incomes  averagg            j.-tUIty   In   the   struggle  during  the  war.     It  is  only  by  looking  back  over  short,   and    most   dangerous  to  national    welfare, 

been  badly  reduced   in    leri-iLy  ^  ^^^_^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Triumph  Is  the  favorite  type  in  the  far 

for  existence  ._,.^,„g  present  production  progress  in  potato  production  has  been  made  south  for  the  earliest  spring  markets.  Then  fol- 
Tne  ^«^"f  °'  labor-saving  machinery  Is  since  the  time  when  the  Early  Rose,  Burbank  and  lows  the  Cobbler  from  the  sections  from  Norfolk 
are  limited,  ^o.  mucn  lanor  s  g  ^^^^ased  similar  varieties  were  In  use.  These  varieties  to  Missouri,  with  the  Early  Ohio  on  the  plains 
already  In  use  that  more  d^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  from  Kansas  to  the  Red  River  Valley.  The  north- 
use  of  tne  Loioraao  uhn  if  the  war  lasts  long  the  reason  they  were  discarded  is  due  to  fashion  em  Atlantic  coast  and  northern  New  England  find 
that  can  be  expected,  *'^°°  '  j^^  j^  ^olor  and  shape,  the  great  reason  for  the  the  Green  Mountain  type  best.  Colorado  largely 
enough,    tractors    may    De   aeveiupcu                k  ralifornia. 


where  they  may  be  generally 

used. 

The  demand  for  sulphuric 
acid  and  other  chemicals  is  so 
great  for  munition  manufac- 
ture that  fertilizers  have  risen 
(greatly  In  price  and  are  often 
hard  to  get.  Low  prices  for 
milk  In  the  eastern  states  are 
forcing  farmers  to  sell  many 
thousands  of  cattle  for  beef, 
with  the  loss  of  the  much- 
needed  manure.  Spraying 
should  be  more  used  in  the 
northern  states  where  blight 
niay  be  expected  In  some 
years  from  Maine  to  Wiscon- 
sin. With  tillage,  the  very  en- 
terprise of  American  farmers 


Seed  Storage  House  in  Process  of  Erection  at  Colorado  Shipping  Station 


uses  the  Pearl  and  California, 
the  Burbank. 

Every  new  seedling  vari- 
ety starts   with    a    degree   of 
vigor  which  may  roughly  be 
said  to  be  its  best.     That  Is, 
It  is  nearly  impossible  to  in- 
crease the  vigor  of  a  variety 
or  of  a  strain  within  a  vari- 
ety, but  It  Is  very  easy  to  re- 
duce (hat  vigor.     In  fact.  It  Is 
so  easy  that  a  common  opin- 
ion is  that  "running  but"  can 
not  be  avoided.     It  is  perfect- 
ly true  that  any  potato  variety 
can  be  "run  out"  and  will  bo 
If  it  is  subjected  to  such  con- 
ditions of  climate  or  of  hand- 
ling as  are  severe  enough  to 


I  I    i^i|i^  m^ 


"i^^*"  r.^^»»^''"(p?'>T 


Penn^^itHBttia  Farmer 


February   2Si    1»1S 


.he  ,re.t  heat  o(  the  <.r  .ou.h  '.•"»■"•'•  ;";^.   1  °.°„  h",  .    a...d  to  !..«  .r....d  .el...l.t.  In-  t.  m.»  with  Ih.  rood  WH., 

Potatoes  tor  seed  must  not  only  be  grown  In    visits  tne  ne  m  perfection  of  crop  will  contain  more  culls  and  dtaeaeed  tuMrs. 

regions  oT /avorable  climate,  but  every  attention      ure  "'J'''"'',^"^,  "Jrseplber    the  fleld  Is  In   some  cases  good  results  have  been   obtained. 

Lust  be  given  to  methods  which  will  Keep  up    the  stand.     ^^J^^X.JZ  begin  to  ripen  to  Tbes.  have  proved  that  where  tb-jj"  ^ «.  no 

vigor  It  the  season  should  turn  Out  to  be  a  bad    vl.lted   )»«    °„  ,„a  (h.  evidence,  ot  ••running-  disease  or   running  out  in     he  parent   '""»"'« 
oL     A  rich  sou  IS  a  g-at  advantag,    ec.se         aeUct^t^u.arlum  .J^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^   ^__^^  -^^-°^-^• .«":'.' I'ThV.'l.Tn 


rays"  r  ::L"  ^va^iul   .rtimy  _  «>.,    to,  out.'  which  are  .a,».t  seen^.t  ...  ......^^  - -^  ^  ^-  ^        Poorest  b„ls  In  the  »e.d  and 

„„„    JT„  coverv  ot  rot  from  late  blight,  th.  .cab  dl.e..e.  so  make  poor  seed  because  tbey  Inherit  and 

;;;:rUde"thrZt''thru'a  Zrlt::^.'"^  Z-r..oUo.U.     ■...  ..r,.,  .  p.ld  t„r  b,  th.  mlt  the  diseases  ot^tbe,r_^parents 

Which  might  wreck  its  vitality. 


the   plant.     T"b7usV  ot  either  animal   or  com     .^l;''^;^-;-   »/  «    X'r^h.  .cab  dl.ea.e.    ,„  mahe  poor  seed  because  the.  Inherit  and  trans- 

.     ., ^ay.  Either    covery  oi  lu   ^        ^^      ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^  diseases  of  their  parents. 

The  potato  grower  of  1918  and 
following  years  to  the  end  of  the 
war  must  expect  that  the  greatly 
increased  cost  of  potato  growing  of 
the  1917  crop  will  even  be  in- 
creased. With  labor,  food,  seed,  fer- 
tilisers, chemicals  and  farm  ma- 
chinery all  high  in  price,  he  must 
carefully  study  every  me^ns  of  in- 
creasing production  if  he  is  to  meet 
the  increased  costs  of  potato  pro- 
duction. 

(Editors'  Note. — It  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized  that  the 
question  of  seed  of  all  kinds  is  a 
very  important  one  this  year.  Seed 
potatoes  should  be  selected  with  a 


J*:.:*,-  :jt:-;. 


A  Germinator  for  Testing  Seeds 


Water 
Potatoes  suffer  badly  from  lack 
of  water.  Drouth  may  cause  the 
crop  to  be  practically  useless  for 
seed.  Its  effects  may  be  prevented 
largely  by  the  presence  of  plenty  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil.  This 
holds  water  like  a  sponge.  When 
potatoes  have  used  up  all  the  soil 
water  their  roots  can  get,  they  be- 
gin to  give  off,  thru  the  pores  of  the 
leaves,  some  of  the  water  which 
forms  part  of  the  plant.  The  leaves 
begin  to  dry  up,  a  condition  called 

tip-burn    or    sun-scald,    often    mis-  ^       ,  ,^  ^     .  ,.     ^^.^    .  ^^^  ^oUar  per  acre  with  the    view  to  their  viability,  productivity  and  adapta- 

taken  for  the  true  blight.     Not  only  is  the  yield    grower  ^  /^^  rate  ««  inspec  ion       If   tha  field  Is    bility  to  locality.     Such  care  will  go  a  long  way 
reduced,    but    the   seed   vitality    suffers.      I   have    first  ^«P/"f .^^^^J^^/^f  ^^^J^^  ^ne  h  1916.    in  overcoming  the  handicaps  of  the  times.     A  big 

found  that  the  method  of  applying  fertilizer  in    rejected,  as  \\PP?";^^^;°/  an  addi-    crop  of  potatoes  next  season  is  a  necessity  to  meet 

spring   to   the  surface  of  fall-plowed  land^  disk-    there  '^J^.^'^'l^l^'^^^^^^^^^  bushel    next  year's   food   reauirements.   and   every   effort 

ing  in  and  then  plowing  under,  has  the  effect  of    tional   one-half  cent  is  chargett  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^st 

forcing  the   plants  to  root  deep  into  soil  where    grown. 

there  is   always  some  water  in   time  of   drouth.  g^^^  Selection 

Any   grower   can    improve  his   own   seed   by 

following   the   methods   used    for  the   production 

of   certified   seed.      The  writer  has    for   fourteen 
l'a";"crop"in"Ne7vo7lt 'and' might  prove  useless    years  been   using   -^^'H^JlJ^^l^^r^lH^^i     respe'ctWe,;.' "wuh  the  horse,  Inever  get  the  work 
r  earl?  planting  or  tor  wet  climates  like  that    ^^^ -^ZZTXS^:ToTrZt::L.    done  as  I  see  It  -ould  be  don.     Tbe        ..ere 

m  1904.  the  best  hills  have  been  saved  tor  seed    farm  ^'_ _f^:°^^^J:^lZTLTL,  besides  some 

LTbraeU'  p':rt7:^nr" -'^e-r  t^:; -     :presr;^^^.  .^  a  While  we  ra^a  bumper 

:rt r^'r\r^^s-urn:^rTf  Ted  t?g=^^^^^^^ 


Furthermore,  less  water  is  needed  by  potatoes 
where  fertilizer  is  used,  as  they  can  get  their 
plant  food  from  the  soil  water  solution  easier. 
This  fertilizer  method  is  suited  for  use  on  the 
late  crop  in  New  York  and  might  prove  usel^ess 
for  early 
of  Maine. 


next    jcai  o    iuv»"    - — I •  .14 

should  be  made  to  secure  a  good  yield  at  the  lowest 

production  cost.) 

Why  I  Need  A  Tractor 

I  have  three  farms  ot  102.  113.  and  79  acres 


Tillage 
The  production  of  the  best  seed  potatoes  de- 
mands care  in  every  detail  of  growing.     Breeders 
of  farm  animals  know  how  an  individual  that  is 
once   stunted   never  fully   recovers. 
The  same  holds  true  with  potatoes. 
Especially  should  care  be  taken  not 
to    cultivate   or   ridge   up   potatoes 
after    the    roots    have    spread    out 
much.     Great  damage  often  results. 

Diseases  I        z*'^* 

The  potato  is  subject  to  many 
diseases   which   may   affect   the  vi- 
tality of  seed,  or  may  be  carried  In 
or  on  seed  and  injure  the  resulting 
crop.     The  late  blight  and  rot  dis- 
ease not  only  reduces  the  yield  but 
causes  rot  spots  on  the  tubers.  Seed 
with   these  spots   is   very   liable  to 
rot    in    the   ground    when    planted, 
making  a  poor  stand  of  plants  and 
a  poor  yield.     The  germs  carried  in 
the  seed  increase  the  chance  of  an 
epidemic    of   the    disease    the    next 
year.   Thoro  spraying  with  bordeaux 
mixture  prevents  late  blight  and  rot 
and  helps  to  control  insects  and  sev- 
eral other  diseases  which  attack  the  foliage.  In  sec- 
tions where  late  blight  Is  liable  to  occur,  spraying 
should  always  be  practiced  on  potatoes  intended 
for  seed.  Disinfection  with  corrosive  sublimate  Is  a 
valuable  means  of  preventing  loss  thru  the  com- 
mon scab  disease  which  attacks  the  tubers,  and 


)9t*j:9m' 


4IQgjgpp 


lH       1  »  > 


Methods  of  Drying  and  Keeping  Seed  Cotn 


hay,   pigs    (a  big  item),   and  some 
cattle.     There  is  one  man  on  every 
farm    and    one    extra    man    where 
needed,  besides  day  laborers  during 
harvest,  etc.    We  hnve  8  or  9  horses. 
We  always  have  a  lot  of  work  for 
the   men    and   horses,    yet   we   have 
quite  a  few  "idle"  acres  because  we 
can  not  get  to  do  any  extra  work  on 
those  idle  acres.      When   we   get   a 
tractor  we  have  three  men,   father 
and  two  sons,  who  can  run  tractors 
and    in    that    way   we   could   make 
about  15  hours  a  day  in  rush  sea- 
son.    So,  where  in  other  times  three 
men  were  plowing,  one  only  will  be 
plov.ing   at   a   time  and   those  two 
other  men  can  do  other  work.  Now. 
when  v.e  have  time  we  will  clean  up 
the  idle  acres  and  cultivate  all  in- 
tensively, so  that  we  can  raise  5  to 
10  bushels  more  wheat  to  the  acre. 
and  other  crops  in  proportion.  How 
could  I  be  more  patriotic? 
For  quite  a  few  years  I  have  been  looking 
for  a  practical  tractor  and  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  they  are  fairly  practical.     Of  course, 
they  are  still  subject  to  improvement.     I  can  do 
with   a  few  horses  less,   which   !«  an   item   these 
days.     When  the  tractor  does  not  work,  its  cost? 


selection  with  any  seed.     A  cheaper  and  in  some 

ways  a  better  method  of  selection  after  the  first 

year  is  to  dig  part  of  the  crop  by  hand,  saving 

the  best   hills   for  use  as  seed.      Scales   must   be 

used  at  first.     The  hills  with  a  good  number  of 
mon  scab  disease  which  attacks  the  tuners,  ana     medium  sized  tubers  «lo  ""^J^^^^^^^J^';  JJ^    ^^^^,^^     py  ^^,^^  the  plowing  and  planting  just 
.he  rhizoctonla  which  often  causes  a  poor  stand    ^^^^^^:Z:^^'Zr:::,r  Z    TTrJ.  time,   it   may  mean   the  value  of  . 
°'  ^\"eral  dangerous  potato  diseases  are  carried    only   that,   but    they    will    ^^^^^^^^    TX::JJt'^r.::rt  l^^^^^^^^ 
hy   the   seed  that   can   not   be   destroyed   by   any    ]-  <=- ^«*«  ^^^^  f  ^'^"'and  are  ~  «ides  a  so  the  satisfaction  of  having  the  m'achine 

treatment.     Such  are  the  fusarium  and  ver  icil-    large  or  7^;-;"  ^^^f"  .«"'*  „„!, bowing  anv      twill  also  come  In  handy  in  filling  our  silos,  a^ 
""^"":'rge;^^atrnn^h:"ircrfo"tr^    7Zl7rTo::l::'::i^^^^^^^  at  other  t,mes  we  had  to  hire  an  engine  as  our< 

^^-^^^  -ee    ^   -^-   -  — r:,:;:r:::2    -  r  ^^S^P^.  arrived  when^a^ 


February    25,    Ifrlt. 


Pennspivania  Farmer 
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Preventing  Waste  on  the  Farm 


Results  of  Experience   in  Stopping  Leaks 

The  profits  of   any  business   are  not   deter-    g       ^^    pj     ROTHENBERGER 
d  by  the  gross  receipts  but  by  what  Is  left        J 

MONTGOMERY  CO.,  PA. 


mined  _,    —   - 

after  all  expenses  and  losses  have  been  deducted 

in  farming   there  are   so   many  loop   holes   thru  .^  .«  ,  , 

which  opportunity  and  cold  cash  itself  can  flow    the  miracle  wheat  for  which  I  paid  ^^J^^^^^^P™ 

out  that  one  can  not  guard  his  business  too  well     -  ^     "^  """" 


what  can  be  done  along  the  line  of  organiza- 
tion when  for  once  the  farmer  has  the  middleman 
in  a  position  where  a  decent  price  is  paid  for  pro- 
ducing milk.  The  only  way  the  farmer  can  get 
justice  is  to  be  organized  as  are  all  other  lines 


Poor  Seed 
Poor   seeds    are   a   very    prominent    channel 
thru  which  profits  escape  whether  it  be  by  the 
use  of  such  as  are  not   acclimated,   of   low   pro- 


the  miracie  wneai  lor  wuiuu  i  yaiu  ■90  j-u*  «*  t»vv/".  « —  -  ,  .      ,  j     „„,i    „* 

It  w^    to  be  sown  upon^ne  acre  of  ground  and  of  industry,  and  then  make  his  demands  and  at 

produce  40  bushels  of  wheat.     Isowed  it  on  one-  the  same  time  try  to  market  as  directly  as  possi- 

half  an  acre  «nd  got -about  half  as  much  wheat  ble.  eliminating  the  parasitic  middleman   as  far 

as  from  .an  ordinary  variety.  as  possible. 

A   great    deal    of    money    is    wasted   because  Another  big  waste  is  muscular  energy  which 

u.e  of  such  as  are  not   acciima.eu.   o.   ..w    y..-    farmers  usually  have  a  lot  of  hay.  cabbage,  po-  we   call   manual    labor.    }^'J^ J ^^^^  ^7, 

ucing  strains,  or  low  vitality,  or  adulterated  or    ^atoes.  etc..  to  sell  the  year    .hen  they  are  low  in  thafthe  farmers  are  the  hardest  working  class  of 

1  ?nded      Nearly  every  farmer  has  made  the    pHee  and  when  any  of  these  products  are  scarce  people,  making  the  longesfhours.     This  is  partly 

iTo^^  plants    where    the    'r  high  in  price,  they  have  more  to  spare.    If  this  due  to  necessity  because  of    he  low  returns  for 

;t       of     he  growing  season,   the  soil  moisture.    ,,Jy,,  J.ersed,  this  waste  because  of  the  low  the    products,    but    ^  -    P-^^^^^-^    ^^J^, 

;  character  of  the  soil   itself  wa^  not  that    celling  price  would  be  eliminated.     When  u  cer-  management.     It  is  in  this  latter  -^-^/"^^  ° 

:^    h  was  required.     One  of  the  most  unfortun-    tain  crop  is  high  in  price  one  year,  it  is  a  matter  us  can  make  7^^  ""f "  ^^TLt  one  can  o^^^^^^^^ 

te  illustrations  is  a  farmer  spending  his  costly    «,  f,ct  that  the  next  year  the  great  majority  of  ferent  problem  for  each  farmer  ^"^  °^^  f  °/*";" 

:;:;lnrseed  in  planting  a  few  acres  of  alfalfa    ..^mers  will  speed  up  in  the  production  of  that  -::;:-::^:r'^^jr':  Z:::^^  VZ 


only  to  find  that  the  land  selected  is  not  suf- 
ficiently drained,  thereby  not  only  causing  a 
monev  loss  but  also  discouraging  him  from  try- 
ing to  grow  that  very  valuable  dairy  plant  again. 
One  can  also  readily  find  numerous  instances 
where  potatoes  have  been  planted  where  it  was 
either  too  wet  or  too  dry,  resulting  in  a  quarter 
crop.  We  have  had  several  young  cherry  trees 
v.inter-kill  because  they  came  from  a  southern 
nursery  and  could  not  stand  our  climate. 

The  loss  on  every  farm  because  of  the  use 
of  seed  which  came  from  low-producing  stock 
or  which  is  of  low  vitality  runs  high  in  the 
doll;;rs.  Crops  are  -like  a  chain.  One  poor  link 
makes  an  otherwise  strong  chain  a  weak  one. 
It  matters  not  how-much  labor,  fertilizer,  etc.,  we 
expend,  if  poor  seed  is  used,  the  resultant  crop 
will  be  likewise.  This  is  going  on  continually, 
unnoticed  very  often,  but  gnawing  at  the  profits 
ju^t  the  same  whether  it  be  poorly  cured  ^eed 
corn,  using  small  seed  potatoes,  inbreeding  chick- 
ens or  using  a  scrub  bull. 

Who  can  measure  the  loss  from  adulterated 
seeds  whether  it  be  with  weeds  or  other  foreign 

,      _-     .           f    .-i-^i-—.   nftny  >iifff>rfint   grades 
natter?     Most  seeu  ucaieia  u.iv-r  u.ii 

of  seed  and  it  is  usually  best  to  get  the  highest. 

-cr  that  is  often  none  too  good.  The  difference  in 

price  is  not  much  as  compared  with  resultant  trou- 


little  expense  and  have  a  proper  place  for  the 
tools  where  they  can  be  found  when  needed.  We 
can  arrange  the  work  so  thpt  it  is  spread  out 
evenly  thru  the  year  instead  of  all  coming  in 
bunches,  by  growing  crops  that  do  not  all  re- 
quire attention  at  the  same  time,  and  by  doing 
the  little  odd  jobs  about  the  buildings  during 
winter  or  on  rainy  days  so  that  they  need  not 
be  done  when  other  work  is  pressing. 


Making  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup 

The  arrival  of  spring-time,  with  its  warm 
days  and  frosty  nights,  is  the  signal  for  the  maple 
sugar  maker  to  get  busy  in  the  sugar-bush.  The 
making  of  a  clean,  clear,  sparkling  and  delicately- 
flavored  maple  product  necessitates  machinery  and 
many  utensils  with  which  to  do  it.  One  needs  a 
tightly-built  sugar  house  with  good  ventilation  at 
the  roof  directly  over  the  evaporator.  In  this 
house  he  needs  a  modern  evaporator.  We  have  only 
five  hundred  trees  and  our  four-by-fourteen-foot 
evaporator,  which  is  supposed  to  care  for  the  sap 
from  one  thousand  trees,  easily  boils  away  the 
sap  with  less  fuel  and  in  less  time  than  a  smaller 

one  would. 

We  use  a  new  7/16-inch  tapping  bit  each  year 
so  that  the  bore  will  be  sharp  and  clean  and  not 


Syrup  Strained  Thru  Felt  as  Drawn  From 
Evaporator 

^:Ti£i?S'£friIr'L:r:'^  :z:!^:^:/;^;^^'rnb^';:n-\  over uiuche,i„to..he tree,  -^^n-ou^d 

::1orce;;"  ""  r^nal  lu  dove,  or  a^aua    great   e.Uut   at   pre.„..__    The   people^who   have    and  smooth.  ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ 

is  quite  a  loss. 

Too  Large  Acreage 
It  is  usually  a  waste  to  grow  more  crops  than 

ore  can  tend  to  properly.     Com  is  a  good  illus-    ^^^^^^^  ,,_.,._,  .....  _„ ._.  . 

tration.     If  it  is  not  cultivated  at  the  proper  time    ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^^.^^^    ^p^^  ^1^^  buckets  for  they  keep  out  rain  and  sun 

and  the  weeds  get  the  upper  hand,  it  will  surely    _         ^  ._  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  which  were    shine,   but    with    an    open    bush,    covers    are    no 

mean  either  a  partial  failure  or  that  a  great  deal 


great   extern   at  present.      ^  "c   y^^y^^    "—    -  ...         ^    ,      ,      -xt. 

doubled  their  acreage  In  potatoes,  onions,  etc.,  and  obviates  the  necessity  of  raising  the  bark  with 
are  already  learning  to  their  sorrow  that  their  an  axe,  thus  saving  much  time  in  tapping.  Buck- 
expectations  will  not  be  realized.  Hay  was  ets  should  be  made  of  metal  that  will  not  rust. 
Plentiful  and  low  in  price  last  season.  Watch  for  [f  one  has  a  bush  with  plenty  of  underbrush  to 
reverse  conditions  this  year.     With  the  ordinary  break  high  winds,  it  is  an  advantage-to  use  -covers 


of  time  will  have  to  be  wasted  hoeing  it.  If  the 
potato  bugs  or  the  blight  can  not  be  tended  to, 
it  would  be  more  profitable  to  have  less  potatoes. 

Fertilizer  Losses 
Every  farmer  should  know  his  soil  require- 
ments   for   fertilizer,    lime,    etc.      I 
know  that  by  applying  $3.50  worth 
of  fertilizer  per  acre  to  my  wheat, 
1  can  increase  the  yield  at  least  10 
bushels   per   acre.      It    would   be   a 
waste  of  labor   and  seed   to  try   to 
Rrow  it  without  fertilizer.  It  would 
also  be  a  waste  to  use  much  more 
fertilizer   because    the    yield    would 
not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  fertilizer.     The  same 
applies   to    my    oats    and   corn,    but 
only    about    half    that    amount    of 
fertilizer  is  the  proper  quantity  to 
make   these    crops    most    profitable. 
Everyone  must   decide   for   himself 
when  he  has  struck  the  happy  me- 
dium. 

New  Varieties 

A  great  deal  of  money,  labor 
and  valuable  land  is  wasted  in  try- 
ing out  alluringly-advertised  crops 
ranging  anywhere  from  ginsing  to 
miriKle  wheat,  but  which  In  most 
case?  prove  a  failure.  My  only  ex- 
perience  along  this   line  was  with 


annual  xarui  i;iut*a   «un.,ia  »»»v-  .^^.^  .... 

the  wise  man  tries  to  speed  up  those  which  were  shine,  but  with  an  open  bush,  covers  are  not 
low  in  price  the  previous  year.  practical,  principally  on  account  of  winds. 

Poor  marketing  or  not  securing  for  one's  pro-  When   there  are  from  two  to  four  quarts  of 

ducts  what  thev  are  worth  is  one  of  the  biggest  sap  in  the  buckets,  we  begin  to  gather  It.  When 
farm  wastes  In  manv  cases  this  is  beyond  the  the  first  load  of  sap  arrives  and  is  strained  from 
control  of  the  farmer]  but  in  others  not.  The  the  gathering  tank  into  the  feeding  tank,  the  fire 
present  conditions  in  regard  to  market  milk  shows  is  started  in  the  arch.  For  fuel  we  like  steam 
*  coal  and  wood  mixed,  as  It  gener- 

ates more  heat  and  does  not  require 
60  much  firing. 

The  evaporator  is  self-regulat- 
ing, sap  flowing  in  only  as  fast  as 
it  is  boiled  away.  Synip  is  drawn 
off  about  once  each  hour,  straining 
it  thru  white  felt  as  it  is  drawn,  the 
felt  removing  all  lime. 

There  are  unreliable,  cheap 
sugar  thermometers  upon  the  mar- 
ket, but  one  needs  a  reliable  one 
which  ran  be  bought  for  not  less 
than  $1.25  of  the  firms  that  sell 
evaporators. 

Syrup  is  poured  into  the  settl- 
ing tank  and  left  to  become  perfect- 
ly cold.     Then   the  gallon   cans  are 
placed    upon    the   scales,    and    it    Is 
easy    to    run    the   syrup    into    them, 
shutting  it  off  when  the  weight  of 
the  scales  rises.      Caps  on   the  cans 
arc  made  fight  with  a  pipe-wrench, 
gummed  labels  are  pasted  upon  the 
cans  and  the  syrup  Is  ready  for  mar- 
ket.     Maple  syrup-makIng   Is   prof- 
itable at    present    prices. — S.    M.   T. 
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PilUng  Cans  With  Maple  Syrup  and  Tightening  Caps  With  Pipe  Wrench 
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Vennsptvania  Farmer  '^"""^  "   *'" 

at   nominal    rental.      This    has    been    tried    in   a  form  a  Joint  organization  for  the  purpose  of  rep. 

limited  way  in  other  states,  and  with  unfavorable  resenting  the  farmers.     Due  credit  must  be  given 

results.     A  number  of  New  York  counties  tried  the  few  state  grange  masters  who  have  given  their 

it  last  year  and  the  experiment  was  regarded  as  active  support  to  the  national  farmers'  board, 
a  failure.     The  proposition  was  submitted  to  Nerw  Farmers  are  beginning  to  realize  the  neces- 

Jersey  farmers  gathered  in  a  state  meeting  a  few  sity  of  having  friends  at  court,  both  at  Wasking. 

weeks  ago  and  they  turned  it  down.  ton  and  at  the  state  capitols,  who  can  effectively 

Forty  tractors  for  the  use  of  farmers  in  sixty-  and  intelligently  represent  them.     This  is  nothing 

seven  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  all  farmers  need-  more  than  every  other  industry  has  had  for  years, 

ing  help  at  the  same  season  and  with  the  bulk  and  for  this  reason  they  are  fully  taken  care  of 

of   heavy    work   coming   in    about    a   two-month's  while   farmers    are   running    around    in    a   circle, 

period,  would  present  a  serious  problem  in  diplo-  wasting  words  in  the  empty  air. 
macy  but  little  actual  assistance  to  farmers.  There  May  the  Feder^  Board  of  Farm  Organdzationg 

are  200.000   farms  in   the  state.     Granting  that  continue  to  thrive  until  it  is  fully  what  the  in- 

only  half  of  them  are  fitted  for  tractor  operation  dustry  of  farming  deserves  anl  needs. 
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there  would  still  l)e  about  100.000  farms  with 
equal  claim  on  the  forty  tractors,  or  2,500  farms 
lor  each  machine.  The  hurried  use  of  a  state- 
owned  machine  for  a  few  days,  then  passing  the 
machine  on  to  the  next  neighbor  who  has  been 


Worth-While 
Conservation 


)«     im     1^ 

Conservation       of      common-place 

things  does  not  come  easily  to  a 

people  that  has  been  reared  in  a 

land  of  plenty.     The  American  peo- 
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delaying  his  work  in  anticipation  of  the  help,  has  pi©  have  never  known  what  it  means  to  conserve 
not  proved  satisfactory  where  tried.  It  is  not  food  products.  They  have  never  faced  the  neces- 
likely  to  prove  satisfactory  here  this  year.  Prac-  gity,  except  as  it  affected  their  individual  pocket- 
tical  farmers  appreciate  this  fact.  They  are  not  books.  As  a  result,  we  have  earned  the  unenviiahle 
asking  for  gifts,  but  they  are  asking  for  the  op-  reputation  of  being  the  most  wasteful  people  on 
portunity  to  help  themselves.  earth.  It  has  been  said  many  times  that  the 
Officials  of  the  state  Committee  of  Public  average  American  family  wastes  enough  to  main- 
Safety  do  not  look  favorably  on  the  proposition,  tain  an  average  European  family.  We  now  have 
They  do,  however,  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  the  opportunity  to  save  where  we  ha,ve  wasted 
more  tractors  in  use  on  the  farms  of  the  state  before.  We  need  to  save  not  only  for  the  families 
this  year.  They  stand  ready  to  help  secure  the  of  our  Allies,  but  for  the  sake  of  our  own  men  and 
necessary  credit  to  enable  deserving  and  responsi-  boys  now  abroad  and  soon  to  be  sent  abroad  and 


ble  farmers  to  purchase  tractors  for  their  own  and 
community  use.  Such  credit  will  have  to  be  ar- 
ranged thru  local  bankers  in  most  cases,  and 
where  assistance  Is  needed  it  is  understood  that 


for  our  own  welfare  in  the  coming  year.  The 
meatless  and  wheatless  days,  the  flour  substitute 
orders  and  every  regulation  to  conserve  ami  make 
available  foods  for  our  Allies  provide  new  experi- 


The  first  week   in   March  has 
Implement  '^®®'^    designated    as    National 

Inspection  Week     Implement  Inspection  and  Re- 
pair Week.     During  that  week 


an  appeal  to  the  State  Committee  of  Public  Safety    ences  for  our  people.     Some  may  regard  them  as 
will  receive  sympathetic  attention. 
1«      14      1« 
On  page  21  of  this  issue  we  publish  a 
A  Friend     memorial  which  was  lately  presented 
At  Conrt     to  the  President  by  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  Federal  Board  of  Farm  Or- 
ganizations.     That   paper   calls    attention    to   the 


temporary  hardships,  but  there  Is  little  actual 
hardship  until  there  is  actual  'want.  And  It  is  to 
prevent  the  day  of  actual  want,  here  and  abroad, 
that  these  orders  are  issued. 

The  individual  may  see  little  gain  in  the 
saving  of  a  few  pounds  of  flour  and  meat,  a  few 
measures  of  sugar  and  meal,  but  in  the  aggregate 


our  Allies  to  keep  them  in  the  war.  We  have 
already  sent  more  than  our  normal  surplus  of 
wheat,  flour  and  meat  abroad.  The  wheat  and 
flour  that  we  are  able  to  send  from  now  until 
next  harvest  must  come  from  what  we  can  save 
from  our  normal  consumption.     What  that  saving 


farmers  are  urged  to  inspect  all  implements  and  necessity  for  the  adoption  by  the  Government  of  a    this  saying  makes  up  the  supply  necessaryjo  send 
machinery  that  will  be  needed  in  spring  and  early  jjeflnite,   constructive  policy  in  relation  to  agri- 
summer  farm  work.    They  are  urged  to  determine  culture  if   that   industry   is   to   be   able   to   meet 
what  parts  are  broken  and  worn,  and  what  will  ^j^g  needs  of  the  present  emergency.     Five  definite 

,  -    , i»„».«   i-w.   n<./4/>r  to  T>uf  ♦Via  Tna^hinftrv      _=-, hi ™— -    i»-.^..~v«-    ♦.-.    ^^%^\    o+f «»»if Inn    nt   tVio 

nave  lu   u*?  reyi^^cvA   lu  «j»\iS..i    %.\j  i-  — v    - —   .        pfupuaitiuuo    die    i7iv/vig,i»>.    i.w    i.«»v-    i».,„c»»..«v^"    ~--    w-i» 

in   good   operating  condition;    also   to    determine    president.     Each  is  represented  as  being  vital  to 

what  machinery  will  have  to  be  replaced  or  sup-    guccess   and    is   backed   up   by   arguments  which 

plemented  with  new  equipment  in  order  to  make    ^^e  well-informed  will  recognize  as  just  as  well    means  to  the  men  and  nations  that  are  fighting 

the  decreased  labor  supply  most  effective.     The    ^s  logical.    This  action  of  the  Federal  Board,  com-    our  battles  for  us  is  told  in  the  following  words 

of  Sir  William  Goode  of  the  British  Food  Ministry, 
in  talking  to  the  people  of  his  country  fast 
week.     He  said: 

"Great  Britain  relies  on  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  65  percent  of  its  essential  food- 
stuffs  The  popular  Idea  seems  to  be  that 


two   primary   purposes   of   the  movement   are   to  ^^^  ^g  jj.  ^j^  gg  ^^^^  after  the  letter  by  the  Presi- 

insure  such  early  inspection  as  will  avoid  damag-  ^g^^  j^  ^yiq  late  Farmers'  Congress  held  in  Illinois, 

ing  delays  in  farm  work  later,  and  to  encourage  jg  gigniflcant.     Two  weeks  ago  we  pointed  out  In 

early  ordering  of  parts  and  repairs  so  they  may  be  thegg  columns  the  evident   failure  of  that  letter 

on   hand   when   needed.     This   early  ordering   is  ^^   carry   reassurance   to   the  farmers   because   It 

most  essential  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  labor  lacked  definite  suggestions   and   lefft   the  impres- 

and  materials  in  th«  implement  business  and  the  gjoQ  j^jat  the  President  was  not  fully  informed  on     the  United  States  is  an  up-to-date  combination  of 


miracle  loaves  and  fishes  and  widow's  crust. 


present  serious  shipping  difficulties.     Early  order-     ^^^^  subject. 

ing  is  absolutely  necessary  this  year  if  the  needed  Theoretically,  and  to  be  consistent  with  other     •     •    I  want   you   to   realize   the   amazing  way  in 

implements  and  parts  are  to  be  at  hand  when  the     departments  of  the  Government,  the  Department    which  the  energies  and  sentiments  of  the  American 


spring  rush  of  work  comes  on. 

A  special  week  for  the  work  outlined  Is  a 
new  thing,  suggested  and  imposed  by  the  urgency 
of  full  farm  production.  The  particular  work 
suggested  is  not  a  new  thing  to  good  farmers. 
The  careful  farmer  would  do  the  things  sug- 
gested anyway.  The  movement  is  to  insure  that 
the  less  careful  man  will  have  even  less  excuse 
for  neglecting  it.      The  Inspection  Week  idea   is 


of  Agriculture  should  be  the  source  from  which 
the  President  could  obtain  the  fullest  knowledge 
as  to  formulate  a  policy  which  would  best  foster 
its  development,  promote  efficiency  and  secure  to 
the  nation  an  ample  food  supply,  and  to  the  farm- 
er a  fair  return  for  his  products.  The  Department 
has  the  power,  the  equipment  and  the  money.  Why 
must  the  necessity  for  carrying  information  as  to 
the  most   vital   needs   and    for   outlining  a  con- 


have  the  enthusiastic  support  of  all 
^      fe      ^ 

The  shortage  of  farm  labor  is 
Farm  Tractors  greatly  hastening  -the  general 
and  Labor  "^e  of  farm  tractors  on  eastern 

farms.      The  tractor  enables  the 


backed  by  the  most  progressive  farmers.    It  should    structive    policy    devolve    upon    private    citizens? 

So  far  as  we  have  seen,  the  Department  has  not 
presented  any  one  of  the  five  propositions  as  be- 
ing important,  nor  has  it  publicly  given  them  In- 
telligent consideration.  Practical,  sympathetic 
men  realize  that  it  will  require  more  than  pro- 
fessional advice  and  nicely-spun  theories  to  in- 
farmer  to  get  his  spring  plowing  and  harrowing  crease  the  food  supply  in  the  present  emergency, 
done  with  less  help  and  in  shorter  time.  It  en-  They  appreciajte  the  seriousness  of  the  present 
ables  him  to  do  more  work  in  the  short  time  food  situation.  They  seek  to  secure  needed  relief 
available  after  the  .soil  is  ready   to   work   in   the    before  It  is  too  late. 

spring  and  the  time  that  crops  should  be  in.     It  The  Federal  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  has 

will  enable  him  to  do  many  of  the  heavier  jobs    again  exemplified  the  need  for  such  a  body.     It 
on  the  farm   with   less   help.      In   short.   It   prob-     is   to  be   congratulated   for  Its   keenness   in    ana- 
ably  takes  the  place  of  hired   help  to  a  greater    lyzing  the  present  needs,  and  for  its  courage  in    deny  themselves  so  we  may  live  to  fight." 
extent    than    any    other    single    implement.      For    presenting   them   forcibly   to  the  President.      The  This   is   worth-while  conservation  and   there 

this  reason  it  is  m-ost  generally  urged  as  a  help  farmers  of  the  country  realize  the  seriousness  o*  should  be  little  objection  to  performing  so  oft- 
in  the  coming  season  of  short  labor  supply.  From  the  situation  and  also  the  fact  that  their  busi-  vious  a  duty  in  the  interest  of  the  causes  for 
many  states  comes  the  suggestion  that  the  com-  ness  is  not  fairly,  much  less  proportionately,  rep-  which  we  are  at  war.  It  should  be  clear  to  every 
monwealth  buy  tractors  for  the  use  of  farmers,  resented  at  Washington.  For  these  and  other  mind  that  the  great  purpose  Is  to  curtail  home 
It  is  reported  that  the  Pennsylvania  Department  reasfms  the  official  National  Grange  should  hide  consumption  of  the  products  most  needed  abroad. 
of  Agriculture  is  interesting  itself  in  securing  its  head  in  shame  because  It  has  failed  to  live  up  We  may  not  be  able  to  use  substitutes  at  a  money 
some  forty  tractors,  to  be  purchasetl  from  the  to  Its  opportunity,  and  stni  more  for  the  fact  saving.  But  the  purpose  Is  not  to  save  money  but 
State  Defense  funds  and  loaned  out  to  the  farmers    that  it  arrogantly  refused  to  join  other^bodies  to    to  save  food  that  our  Allies  may  "live  to  fight  • 


people  have  been  harnessed  to  a  great  national 
movement  of  organized  self-sacriflce  so  that  the 
Allies  can  have  food  enough  to  carry  on  the  war. 

"Early  last  month  we  received  from  Mr. 
Hoover  a  cablegram  saying  he  found  that  as  a 
result  of  the  American  conservation  campaign  he 
had  150,000.000  pounds  of  bacon  and  25,000,000 
pounds  of  frozen  meat  more  than  the  British  rep- 
resentatives in  the  I'nited  States  had  estimated  as 
likely  to  be  available.  His  offer  was  so  unex- 
pected that  we  had  to  hustle  to  get  the  finance 
and  shipping  for  this  windfall. 

"Later  on  it  turned  out  that  the  amount  of 
frozen  meat  available  was  thousands  of  tons  above 
the  Hoover  estimate.  Except  for  the  hold-up  of 
shipping  in  American  ports,  due  to  congestion  on 
the  railways  and  blizzards,  our  bacon  and  meat 
shortage  would  long  since  have  .been  eased  by 
these  shipments,  which  represented  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  sacrifices  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  lucky  for  us  that  a  man 
like  Mr.  Hoover  is  at  the  helm  of  the  Allied  food 
supply,  and  that  behind  him  is  a  people  willing  to 


February  23,  1918.  Pefitisylvania  Farmer 

UARRT<;RIIRr  MOTF*;  *0'  ^^^  services  some  day,  according  Additional    Farms   for  Convicts.— 

HAKKlobUKb  fMUltO  ^  statements  here.     It  will  be  inter-  So  successful  was  the  plan  of  using 

.^r.  ^  X,-  PcitiTiff  to  see  whether  the  feelers  put  honor  men   In   AuUum    prison   on   a 

Realizing  the  Situation.— With  the  J^\^\^/Vg^  governor  and  his  friers  farm    leased    for    that    purpose    last 

return    of   milder   weather,    and   the  J^^^Jj       willingneFi  of  some  men  to  year  that  this  year  additional  farms 

holding  of  various  meetings  for  inter-  JlJ^^^^^^ti^g  Commission  of  Agricul-  will  be  secured.     Not  a  man  tried  to 

change   of   views,    coupled    with    the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  present  escape  tho  left  by  themselves  all  day 

development    of    the    state    guberna-  ^^^^^^^  forecast     the    oft-reported  Only  garden  truck  and  potatoes  will 

torial  situation,   people  in  authority  j^^^j^g.       j^  ^^^^  ^^y  ^^  are  put  out  be  grown  this  year. 

*^  nr.^a/ts'^of  til  ftTe'arTcommenc  for  ante-primary  consumption  by  the        dairymen  Secure  Seed  Com.-The 

Sg'^to'^  realize  \he    eriou'sniTo"  the  grangers  of  the  state.  Dairymen's  League  has  secured  an  op- 

f  fmine  upoblems  about  which  repre-        To  Evolve  Direct  Plan.— The  com-   tion  on  12,000  bushels  of  Long  Island 

«tn+iv«  men  have  been  crying.  It  is  mittee  in  charge  of  the  development   grown  seed  corn  from  inspected  fields. 

«r  a  iTiattPr  for  writing  of  many  let-  of  the  plan  for  farmers  and  laboring   The  variety  is  Luce's  Favorite,  which 

^  Z  fn  the  Canitol  and  while  many  men    to   get    together   thru    the   me-   has  been  exhaustively  tested  by  the 

;1?r,s  qre  -beinK  considered  it  is  frank-  dium  of  the  State  Grange  and  State   state  college  and  farm  bureaus  of  the 

IV  Jim  that  the  situation  is  one  -which  Federation  of  Labor  for  direct  buy-   state   for   4    years  by   the  side  of   a 

•  r^int^  tn  rail  for  closer  relation  be-  ing  will  work  out  a  system  and  re-  large  number  of  other  varieties  and 
f  f  n  fprtpral  and  state  governments,  port  it  in  May.  The  general  idea  is  pronounced  as  best  fitted  to  New 
S     rtMire   of   the   national    govern-  to  have  labor  unions  or  communities   York  conditions.     The  .-eed  has  been 

nt   that  Pennsylvania  acreage  de-   of    working   men    get    together    and   carefully  tested,  none  showing  a  ger- 

,J:^  tn  fn«rt«tiiffs  be  largely  increas-   buy   in   car  load   lots,    arrangements   mination  test  of  less  than  85  percent, 

IS  was  cSmmi^ificated  lo^^^  last   as  to  credits  and  payments  to.be  es-   most  of  it  being  over  90  percent.  The 

r  hilt  thus  far  no  plan  has  been   tablished  as  well  as  details  as  to  load-   option  holds  until  March  15  and  mem- 

IvnivPd  whereby  the  labor  necessary   Ing.    car  service  and   unloading.      It   hers  are  urged  to  secure  supplies  at 

!Jn,,ui  he  secured      Elaborate  systems  is  believed  that  it  will  help  material-   once   thru    the    farm    bureaus.      'The 

rrdcurinr skilled   labor   for  ship-   ly  in  food  distribution  and  do  away   price  is  $4.75  to  $5  a  bushel,  dellv- 

Lf  Snd  for  maintaining  it  at  muni-   with  middle  payments.  Possibly,  sonie   ered,  including  sacking,  grading,  etc. 

nnnlantsh^vebeTn    worked    out,    of  the  farmers  may  be  able  to  obtain        school  Boy  Help  Again.— Owing  to 

wfhP  farmers  and  students  of  farm-    additional  help  when  needed   on  the   Congressm.an  Mott's  efforts  Dr.  Finne- 

•  who  have  been  here  lately  say  farm  by  the  same  means  of  communi-  gan  of  the  state  educational  depart- 
l,hft  the  hands  to  secure  the  food-  cation.  ment  announces  that  High  School 
Itiiffs  have  not  been  assured.  It  is  Extra  Session  Talk.— The  rumor  boys  of  the  state  will  be  released 
1  kplv  that  when  the  governor  gets  end  of  the  state  government  is  busy  early  this  spring  that  they  may  help 
wk  from  balmy  Florida  that  some-   these  days.     It  is  now  said  that  Gov-   with  spring  planting     Each  boy  must 

h  ne  will  be  done  toward  .securing  a  ernor     Brumbaugh     is      considering   have  an  average  of  75  percent  in  his 

iPfinite  understand-Ing  from  the  na-  whether   the   situation    in    the   state   school  work,   with  no  subject  below 

tional     government     about     farming  does  not  justify  calling  of  the  legis-    65  percent.     All  must  be  physically 

Xr      Men  who  have  been  here  for  lature  in   special   session   to  enact  a   fit,  this  to  be  determined  by  examina- 

various   meetings    have   brought    the  redistricting     of     Pennsylvania     for   tion   and   the  farms  where  they  are 

news  of  farms  notK)CCupIed,  not  even  election  of  congressmen   and  legisla-    to  work  must  present  good  moral  and 

for  grazing;    many   young   men   and  tors.     The  idea  would  be  to  announce   sarfltary  conditions, 

women    bave   gone   to   places   where  ^  as  mandatory  under  the  conatitu-        Apple  Movement  Slow. — Never  be- 

wages  are  higher.  tion.     Even  tho  a  redistncting  could    ^^^.g  j^^  the  movement  of  apples  been 

n..flfwni  he  Later —According  to  be  had  that  would  help  ratification  of   ^^  glow  as  now,  the  time  of  fastest 

>,tJ.r^PPn  learnt  here  the  next  *^e  ^^y   amendment  there  might  be   u^iioading  in  normal  years.     Holdings 

'''^fnf  mP^wUwS?he  draft  age,^^^^  some  objection  because  of  the  expe^e   ^^g  ^^^^  and  extreme  weather  has 

u  V  ,S  L  ipmLbered  tLt  %^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  that  the  governor  dis-   ^ade  shipping   Impossible.      But   be- 

^^  '^  -lohi^  J  ?i.^t?^ne  8?ncr?a8t  regarded  the  constitutional  mandate  ^.^gg  this  consumption  is  greatly  de- 
men   reaching  twenty-one  since   last  regular  sessions  of  1915   and    ^,^,„«h    nwin^  to  thp  Meh  nrlce  of 
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Kermsenm  Ott,  GaaoUne  and  Gaa 


Let  me  aend  yon  an  enpine  to  earn  its  own  cost 
while  you  uso  it— for  my  Kerosene  engine  gnves 
more  power  from  a  gaUon  of  6-cent  kerosene 
than  you  can  get  from  a  gullon  of  20  or  25-cent 
gasoline  in  a  gasoline  enprine  —  Easy  to  start; 
easytooperate;  no  crankinpr;  no  batteries.  All 
Eize8-2H-P.to22  H-P.-StationMr.  Portable 
and  Sawing  Outfits.  l^-VeM"  Gnmrmtee  I 
oa  Every  Engine.  Wrtte  for  Latest  Pncea.  I 

Direct  From  My  Big  Factory 

Ever  finfo  I  started  my  factory,  years  af".  >  ^lajf 
keen  Belling  enirines  direct  fr»ni  tho  factory  to  tne 
man  In  the  Bhop  or  on  the  fann.  Now,  U  Delore, 
any  honest  man  can  have  my  engin*  on        ^ 

90  DAYS'  TKIAL 

Erery  enrine  I  send  out  mnrt  make  Kood  all  I  srnar- 
•ntee.  No  need  to  ray  d«ukla  my  price  for  any  good 
engine,  or  take  an  out-«f-*ite  engine  for  any  Innd 
•fa  price.  Let  me  ahow  you  how  to  Bgnre  what 
an  engine  is  worth  and 

Moyir  To  Know  Bottor  Kngtnmm 

My  newert  book  helps  yoo  choose  a  safe  and  yajner 
reccivedengine— How  to  make  Eirapio  tests— and  all 
about  valve  in  head  motor.  Send  me  yonr  address 
todav.  Just  a  postal  card  will  brunt  this  newest 
and  latest  book.  ^ 

_Ceo.  E.  Long,  PTTAWA  MFC.  CO.  ^ 

igOi    KInc  StraaC      '  Ottawa,  Kanaaa. 


"■         ~  ~t,5„o.   fwPTitv-«nft   since   last  regarueu   luc  ^uuolii,u...«^^.   ".-- gj^gg  this  consumption  is  greauy  ue- 

r^'p.r^^^tl.atrndS   come  under  in  the  regular  eessions  of  1915   and  g^g^gg^    ^^j^     ^^  the  Wgh  price  of 

J^t^  !i«^fnrHon     ^vlU    not    be   u^^^^^^  1917   as  did  his  predecessor  In  1911  ^           ^^^    cooWng.    confined    with 

.^.    l*11°',il^?'    Thl  can  .then  will  *nd   1913.      An   extra  ses^jcm  wwld  transportation  difficulties. 


1 


transportation  difficulties. 

Campaign  for  Greater  Use  of  Milk 


point.  It  is  said  among  men  active 
in  industries  that  they  believe  many 
of  the  men  will  seek  leaves  this  year 
to  go  home  to  help  on  farms  <and  that 


'  I 


ueH  on  m  May.     The  oaii  -men  wm.  --^  "cbance    to    cure   many    things, 

depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  can-  6  ^^^  business  would  be  limited        r-c 

tonments   to    handle    t<he    men.      By          soecifloatlons   In  ttlie  call    of   the  — The  food  administration  of  Onon 

that  time  It  Is  expected  that  the  sup-        ^^„^y  and  the  State  is  now  In  a  daga  County  Is  to  put  on  a  drive  to 

plv    siituation    will    be    such    as    to  ^^jj^j^,^j    turmoil     it    might    add    to  promote  the  freer  use  of  milk.  "Chll- 

equip  all  draftees  called.     If  this  is  ^      -ugatlons  especially  as  the  men  dren  must  have  milk,  and  unless  milk 

carried   out    and    the   various   state-  ^^^i'  ^ouM    be    recalled    to    Harris-  is  bought  freely  enough  to  encourage 

ments    about    agricultural    labor    be-  .              g  ^j^^gg  .^^q  ggit. last  year  and  farmers  to  produce 'it  they  will  not 

\rttr  Vt^nt  in  deferred  classes  are  cor-      _  f^    j_^._    ~ii     ^^*fM^„r,^    loiHflla-  do  it.     "We  nnuat  nav  the  farmer  his 

rect,  there  will  be  no  decrease  of  farm  v^u    uu    ^^'^^  "euff rage.*    it"  aiso  price  for  milk  now  or  It  means  higher 

labor  now   available  except   such   as  1*"",.    .^     pronounced     unfriendli-  prices  and  less  milk  next  year."  The 

remove   to    Industrial    centers.      And  "»;*                 eovernor,  partlculariy  the  aim  is  to  show  that  even  at  present 

it    may    result    in   people  who    have  S^„ate— Hlnrllton,   H-arri^urg,   Pa.,  prices  milk  is   a  cheaper  food  than 

been    housed    up    In    manufacturing  H,;"''^^^    ,0,0  others  and  far  better. 

?^"'^r  va?ue^rom'a  leaUh'st^nd!  - ' Milk  Station  to  Reopen.-The  Ary- 

farm  has  value  from  a  health  st^nu  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Company  of  Potsdam  will 

NEW  YOKK.  LhllLK  reopen    its   milk   station.      It   closed 

several  months  ago  and  the  farmers 

10  K«  nom«  ^,^  uc.y  «-  .-•"•" Potato  Situation  Needs  Remedy.—   took  their  milk  to  a  local  condensary. 

ie  number  who  Vin  go  may  prove  Arihur  Rule,  of  the  North  American  Ivower  Prices  of  Dairy  Feeds  to  Ma- 
a  source  of  wSblrrasfment  to  the  Fruit  Exchange,  has  spent  several  terlajize.--The  Februajr  pnce  of  milk 
ow?ng  to  the  demands  for  products,  ^eeks  studying  the  potato  situation,  was  lowered  because  the  P^ce  of  feed 
If  Ihf  n^lonal  defense  can  make  al-  5g  says  as  u  result  of  the  call  of  the  was  to  be  lowered  following  the  flx- 
owances  to  give  the  men  for  the  Snintry  for  a  big  potato  crop  the  ing  of  the  price  of  bran  and  other 
food  srpply?cfrteinly  industry  can  do   termers  responded  with  a  large  crop   wheat  products  on  the  basis  of  38  per 

ratification  of  the  prohibition  amend-  tMjds  of  the  crop  are  >et  un  -products  are  unobtainable  at  any 
ment  and  it  Is  likely  that  the  cal  and  chances  are  «^i:j"S  that  heavy  J^^^^^^j^/^^^g^.  ^nly  resort  is 
for  men  to  register  or  enroll  so  tha  losses  will  occur  Jh^  m^p^f^^  ^^H  ^^'^^^'^  ^^l  ^^eat  and  buckwheat  to 
they  may  make  ^heir  Influenc^  fe  -oved  slowly  ^"J^P^^^f  «f  t^^'^gjlrch  Lis  sSck,  pigs  and  hens,  end  this  is 
?/''™  n^l^rw^lll?nswerld  The  ?actor?es  or  were  thrown  away.  The  being  widely  done. 
iT-Z  '^Threshe^mfn'^s  dem'afd  that  government  urges  the  eating  of  more  Break  at  the  Capltol.-Just  as  the 
nroMbiuSn  be  declared  fo?^t he  .period  potatoes  and  prompt  and  steady  mar-  Legislature  was  getting  down  to  busi- 
Sf  the  war  at  lea^  is  only  another  keting  of  all  Potatoes  now  held  in  ness  after  6  weeks' inactivity  a  break 
?nMf»rn  nf  the  wav  uM^le  lu  rural  storage.  Potatoes  have  brought  about  between  the  Governor  and  Speaker 
r  t^i^Vc^^Sf  $1  a  bushel  at  the  cars  all  winter,  but  g^ggt  of  the  Assembly  has  thrown 
districts  feel.  ,,.,Hn^  Thg  are  now  going -at  90  cents  In  Central  things  into  confusion.  '»'he  governor 
The  Threshermen  s  Meeting^—Tne   ar             ^  ^^^^   ^  message  to   the  Senate  thru 

ponvention   of  the   Threshemien    ap-    i>«w                                          Greater channels   other  than   the  usual  ones 

pears  bo  have  given  more  attention  to        Evaporators  Find  ^o^^^^f^^^^^g^  ^ki^ng  for    he  repeal  of  the  township 

compensation  Insurance  ra^es.  wh  ch   A^  a  recent  ^^-^g^,^^  ^Si"f  la^  after  ^he  Spe^iker  had  In- 

have    been    boosted    for    that    class!     J^J^^J^^^^'ll^^^^             apples   must  formed  him  of  a  pending  hill  designed 

fication,    as   in   many   others,    in   tne   found  ^i^"^^^f:'V' _L  ',  f,-.iro  at  least  to    amend    the  law    in   its   most   un- 

last  six  months  than  to  highway  mat-   bring  the  operators  2,^  /^^^^'^^^^^J^^J  popuUr    features.      The   Temperance 

state  chief  of  markets,  has  cancelled    over  1^0  and  cans  are  coi      s  Outlook.— The    cold 

.peaking   tours  -and    will   remain    in    ^ J^^rger  n^iniber  of  sc^^^^^^  ^^    ^  M^^p^  ^^  ^g  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^ 

the  bureau  to  handle  the  seed  corn  \lf  ^''^^l^^'%^''{;  ^jght  tvpes  of  maple  sugar  crop.  The  price  will  be 
and  other  situations  until  March  1  ^e  «chfwl9.  b^x  ^o  e  g  :^l^^^^_  j^j  '^^g^  t^an  ever  before.  The  re- 
uhen    his    resignation    is    effective,      ractors  «/; ^^^^^Jgf PJ^/^Jg  tgach  in-   malnder  of  last  year's  syrup  is  bring- 

WJiIle  some  ^^e  "^;;^'"^.,\"g^t^hg  e^ai  terested  farmers  hoi  to  run  them  and  Ing  $1.75  a  gallon.     Tin  for  cans  is 

sett  remain  after  that  date  tne  caoai  J'^'^*^''^f"  '""         ,  .    much  larcer  verv   scarce,   with   prices   more   than 

inside  of  the  state  gov^rnmen,taga^^^^^^^  SZbe?  o   eXos^than  wa    original'  SleS      More  su^ir  will  be  made 

Tn!'  ^^orTeirls  Valnrfo   gef  ^M  r^^rou^nc^d  is  being  arranged  for.  than  usual.-P. 


WOOP*S  SEEDS 

Seed  Corn 


Our  Virginia  Coni-growing  sec- 
tions have  been  fortunate  in  the 
growing  and  maturity  of  Seed  Com 
the  past  season,  and  we  are  enabled 
to  offer  our  usual  atocks  of  both 

Field  and  Ensilage  Corns 

of  excellent  (quality  and  germina- 
tion. Early  orders  are  advisable, 
as  we  are  having  large  demand 
from  all  sections. 

WOOD'S  DESCRIPTiyE  CATA- 
LOG for  1918  gives  full  iMfoi»i»a- 
tion  and  tells  about  all 

Seeds  for  Ae  Fann  ajid  Garden 

Write  for  Catalog  and  prices  of 
any  seeds  required, 

irw.  WOOD  &  SONS! 

1    SEEDSMEN,    -    Richmond,  VaT 


Turn,  Cmtim  aaJ  OfcWvl  Tadi 

Answer  the  f  snnen'  bl»  qnntiMa, 
Bow  can  I  grow  crops  wiui  leaa 
•zp«M«  T  How  can  I  aava  in  »lant- 
Inc  potatoeaT  Bow  maka  hicfa 
prk«d  Med  Bofartheatf   Th«  # 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

■ol Tea  the  labor  problem  and  Bukea 
the  best  nso  of  high  priced  aeed. 
Meana  $6  to  tSO  extra  pro6t  per  acra. 
Every  aead  piece  in  ita  place 
«nd  only  one.  Savea  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni* 

form    depth;    even         » 

■pacinsr.    We  mako 

a  full  Tine  of  potato 

machinery.        Send 

for  booklet    today. 

No  Misses 
No  Double* 


BateiiiaiiM'i'fCo.,Bo]:  76B,Greiilo€k,NJ 


HILL  ikk  BROODERS 


Eliminate  Gas 


AvolilGwand 

KalM*    Strong. 

Healthy 

Chicks. 

CAS 

IMcani    Death 

,_  _„ Hill     Colony 

and  ^T«!1o  Br«»a«r»  tftWajtM  chamber.  collectlnR 
and  dlocharclnR  all     foul   ntr. ' 
Hill  BroodPi^  worp    flpslrhP*  by  a  practical  pOMltt^- 
man  Thoy  hold  tho   flro;  mulataln  nn  oven  heat  and 
brooil  chicks  that     will    prwluco   a    rr!^"'vov'ir 
PRICE    WITHIN     RFACH    Ol      F^ER^ONE 
ACJENTS  \Vamc<l.     Good   territory   "I^'".  .  Jr<^"" 
^Vvalurblo  Tree  CfltaloR  ef    How  to  Build  Po.il- 
trv  and  rolonvllotiscf*. Also  tlcscrlbos  Hill  Brooder?. 

UNITED  BROODER    COMPANY, 
302  Pennington   Ave.,         Trenton,    N.  J.      I 


Protect  Early  Cabbage 

rvin't  l.t  th»  cakbu<-  anMirot  g.t.f  sir  rrcji 
F.^r  I  jrura  grrvtrn  li»»e  biti>  r»i.ing  targ  .r. 
firmer  h.rnd.  an.l  InsurinB   pr»ctlrmlly  l»»  »•» 

cint  crop*  ky  ufinj  

A.  B.  »•    II  ANT  pneTKCTOW 
Special  tar  fi  II  <tiiir.  whlrh  sn.  boj  ran  .Up 
on  tha  at»m  dir.rlly  after  planting  tapr.v.nt 
tka  maccnt  fly  from  la.Tinn  lu  a((a. 

Rlc  fTowrr*  aiiy,  th'T  can't  frew  «abka«. 
«ltS«at  Ihein.  t^rtt.  far  r.piu  of  their  l.t- 
lara      Full  infarmati.n  and  «hol.aal.  prin. 

PLANT  FROTIOTOR  COHPiNY 

^        45  Soeth  Wal«  8t. .      KMkaMar   N.  T. 
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P^nnspWania  Farmer 


P^niaiT  St.  1918. 


Plant  more  ! 

Get  bi^^er  crops 

with  Planet  Jrs. 


Record  crops  musi  be  raised  this  year!  Do  your 
'•bit"  in  a  big  way — with  Planet  Jr  tools. 

They  save  time,  lighten  labor,  and  increase  both 
quantity  and  quality  of  production.  They  make 
every  minute,  every  ounce  of  energy,  every  foot  of 
soil  yield  its  utmost  result. 

Planet  Jrs  are  scientific  tools,  invented  and 
made  by  a  practical  farmer  and  manufacturer.' 
They  are  strong  yet  light,  and  last  a  life  time. 
They  meet  the  fullest  demands  of  the  hour! 


/ 


No.  8 


Planet  Jr. 


No.  8  Horse  Ho«  does  a  greater  variety  of  worle 

-V  *"  corn,  potatoes,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other 

).^\fri(t\^^3^v^^  crops  requiring  similar  cultivation,  and  does 

f"*Jai4i  .finb^^^sj^^  it  more  thoroughly  than  any  other   one- 

^^^  ^^-  horse  cultivator  made.     It  is  stronger, 

better  made  and  finished. 
Lasts  longer.  Its  depth  reg- 
lulator  and  extra-long  frame 
'make  it  steady-running. 
Cultivates  deep  or, 
shallow  and  different  width  rows.  IS  other  styles  of  one-horse 
cultivators — various  prices. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  is  the  great- 
est combination   hand-cultivating  tool   in   the   world.     The^ 
plows  open  furrows,  cover  them  and  hill  growing  crops.^ 
The  hoes  are  wonderful  weed-killers.     The   cultivator 
teeth  work  deep  or  shallow.     Crops  are  straddled  till 
20  inches  high;  then  the  tool  works  between  rows 
with  one  or  two  wheels.     Cut  down  the  cost  of 
raising  your  crops  by  using  these   tools.     We 
maJce  24  styles — various  prices. 

72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  doing  actual  farm 
and  garden  work,  and  describes  over  55 
different  tools,  includinfi;  Seeders.  Wheel. 
Hoes,  IIorse-Hoes,  Harrows.  Orchard-. 
Beet,    and    Pivot-Wheel   Riding  tulti- 
vatort.     Write  postal  for  it  today  f 

c  T    All  17M  jp.  ne\ 


/^^> 


No.  12 


^^ 


ATWHOLESALE 

IbNateNewCiistoiiers 


SANPLE&f 


Highest  Quality— Re* 
cieaned  Seed^Gov* 
ernment  Tested. 

Guaranteed  aa  represented,  sold  sabjeet  to  Government  or  State  test  and  yoor  approval     W« 

want  no  customem  to  ke«'p  seed  anless  they  are  convinced  they  have  saved  money  and  have  a 

daeided  bargain.    That  is  the  way  we  sell  oar  seed.    We  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  and  give  yoa  30 

days' time  for  testing.    Don't  pay  two  profits  on  Grasa  Seed.    Write   to  beadquartera   and  mt 

the  beat  at  right  prices  and  save  money.    Also  bay*  Bome  high-testing  seed  com    Write  oa  today 


|ilacU<ui«5i  I 


m     OATS. 

f  Wheat. 


^ 


Bar  LEV, 
sumnwaS^ 

sSHlETClOVf 
ATBAMAJM   ■ 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  SEEDS,  GET^OUR  SAMPLES  AND 
COMPARE  OUR  QUALITY  AND  LOW  PRICES 


^. 


bargains  you  c^'t  duplicate  on  all  Field  and  Grasa  S«ed  of  all  kinds.  U«  sura 
to  investigate  before  yon  buy.  It  means  doUara  to  you.  We  are  the  larg- 
est growers  and  dealers  in  Seeds  selling  direct  to  the  Farmer  and 
can  offer  the  biggest   and   best   t>argaiDS.    Oor  cuirtomers  will 
testify  to  Uiis  fact.    Get  our  116-page  catalog  and   be  coa* 
vineed.    Wnt«  today  for  special  prices  and  aaroples  of   seed 
yoD  wish  to  boy.    It  will  mean  money  to  yoo.    Write 


kli^ 


A.  Aa'BERRY  SEED  CO. 

BOX  lit  CLARINDA.  IOWA  J 


OOVER 

Tinonro 

,  At  Low  I 
pneeBr.ll 

Ouarai<ReMl| 


ALSIKI: 

iTjl      „ 
thlXED^ 

tieci 

ra*ft>'f? 


Sdves\bu  Money 

ON  PURE 


I 


OLLINS'  "'« 


Guide 

includes  best,  proved  varieth;t  for  orchard,  farm  and 
(lower  garden  Contains  color  ilhjstritiont  and  special  of- 
fcr»    oa   finest    strawberries,    rispbcrries.    asparagus   roots. 

roses,  etc.     Includes 

SPfCIAl  OFFER  «»HVnV;crs?Vmr$'7  75 

G«t  Tpur  FPFE  npi  at  tnce^-  (dMIon  llmiteit. 
artiu'r  J.  roiuN*-  *  son. 

Moorestown,  N.J. 


/" 


inn  n  crrnc  ^t  lower  prices 

I      I  M      m     M  M       MmB      ■      B  Jm^^  You  will  be  a.stonished  at  our  low  prices 
■     ■  1^1  WWy        ^y  Wy^^for  our  extra  hiKh  quality  tested  seeds. 


ISuld  on  npi>roviil.    SatiBfiiction  or  nxmey 

back  If  we  can't  save  yoo  money  we  don't  wrint  your  ord.TS.  Uon'tpay  two  prices  for  (Jra.os 
Seeds.  We  have  rocleancd  'I'imni  by  «r?.2H  p.r  bu. .  ( .lover  $14.00  iind  up.  Alf  alf:i  M.90,  A  Liilic 
Clover  and  Timotliv  tliCSC  tORCthCf  wltU  Swci't  t;iovtT anil  all  other KicM  Seeds  at  proixirtion- 
iitily  reduced  price?.  Mv^eBrf»ii,«inr'»nel(J  Seed  Special, at:' and  sell  on  a  ProHt-Shanntirian.  at 
l,.-|.  k  prices.  Write  for  our  li  ■.•  SecdGjWo,  tliemo-.t  complete.  Bciontific,  praclicnl  planter's 
t-;i  He  iver  printed.  Write  f,,r  (uir  fn  .  ;jample9  u(  Secl.s  yim  want  to  buy.  Our  Gui^le  explains 
h.w  yuiicnn  save  money  fin  Si  eds,  I'.il  h -ttcrquali'-.v.  si  are  in  pr<ilit.i.  It's  money  to  yon. 
AMERICAN  MUTUAL  SEED  CO.,  Pept.    230  43d  and  Robey  Sts..  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Growing    Tomatoes — II 

Second  Early,  or  Mid-season  Varieties 

By    C.  V.  HILSART.    MONMOUTH  CO,   N.  J. 

The  second  early,  or  mid-season,  iug  nearly  or  quite  up  to  time  for 
crop  of  tomatoes  is  not  made  so  by  frost.  Quality  is  among  the  best, 
planting  in  the  field  later  in  the  Champion. — One  of  the  first  of  the 
spring,  as  many  suppose.  The  varie-  dwarf  varieties  introduced.  This 
ties,  strains  and  types  of  tomatoes  are  variety  had  its  day  whiile  there  was 
so  numerous  that  there  may  be  found  nothing  better  but  has  been  super- 
one  or  more  for  all  purposes.  In  fact,  seded  by  Stone  and  Champion.  This 
if  we  count  all  so-called  varieties  we  variety  is  more  dwarf  than  either  of 
may  find  one  for  every  day  in  the  year  the  other  two.  The  fruit  is  smaller, 
because  there  are  listed  over  300  hence  produces  a  smaller  volume  of 
varieties.  Many  of  these,  however,  are  crop.  It  is  earlier  than  either  of  the 
duplicate  strains  of  the  same  variety,  others  mentioned  and  quality  of  the 
But  there  are  many  varieties  with  fruit  is  good.  Very  few  of  the  com- 
distinct  characteristics — some  in  leaf,  mercial  growers  are  now  planting 
some  in  stem,  some  in  shape  and  color  this  variety, 
of  fruit,  and  all  bave  a  little  different 

time  of  ripening.      There  are  minor  Cut   Leaf  Varieties — Class  II 

characteristics,  too,  that  when  known  ^^^^    g^^.    Bonny    Beet,    Chalk's 

help  the  grower  to  decide  which  is  Jewel.— These  are  the  three  leading 

best  for  him  to  plant  in  order  to  have  varieties  for  mid-season  planting,  and 

fruit  at  a  given  time  during  the  sea-  ^^med  in  order  as  I  see  them.  John 

^^-  Baer   is    of    recent    introduction.      It 

If  the  grower  is  going  to  produce  was  claimed  by  the  introducer  to  be 

tomatoes  for  a  local,  consuming  trade  ^  ^^st  early  sort  but  does  not  bear  out 

he    wants    a   fruit    that    will    attract  that  claim  in  the  field.     It,  however, 

buyers  and  please  them  In  order  to  is  a  EooA  tomato  for  second  early.  All 

have  his  trade  grow  and  stick  to  him.  tomatoes  of  this  type  with  cut  leaves 

If  he  is  growing  for  a  market  thirty  and  a  sprawling  growth  of  vine  have 

to  sixty  or  more  miles  distant,  where  a  tendency   to  expose  their   fruit   in 

the  fruit  mu?t  be  shipped  and  sold  at  mid-season  after  the  vine  sheds  some 

wholesale  by  commission   men,   then  o'  its  leaves.  If  very  hot,  dry  weather 

he  must  have  a  variety  that  will  carry  occurs,  as  it  often  does  at  this  time, 

some  fruits  are  likely  to  sun-scald  or 
"cook",  as  the  farmer  often  puts  it. 
This  variety  is  a  good  cropper,  of 
good  sized  fruit  that  ripen  evenly  up 


well  and  show  up  to  advantage  on  ar- 
rival. If  the  grower  is  producing  for 
a  local  can-house,  or  catsup  maker, 
the  main  thing  to  be  considered  is  a 


variety  that  crops  well  and  ripens  its  to  the  stems;  color,  a  very  deep  red. 
fruit  well  up  to  the  stem,  without  rot-  Bonny  Best  is  similar  to  John  Baer. 
ting  while  doing  it.     With  a  list  of    but  not  so  good  a  tomato  in  my  judg- 


strains  and  varieties  hovering  around 
the  four-hundred  mark,  it  ought  not 
to  be  hard  to  find  what  one  needs.  My 
purpose  here  is  to  help  the  grower 
make  his  selection.  I  have  lived  a  fair 
part  of  the  time  in  a  tomato  field  for 
the  last  40  years.  In  naming  and  des- 
cribing varieties  for  the  second  early 
crop.  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  the 


ment.      However,    many   like   it. 

Chalk's  Jewel,  the  oldest  one  of 
this  type,  lias  a  better  foliage  than 
either  of  the  other  two.  The  fruit 
is  more  flattened,  softer  when  ripe, 
and  will  not  stand  up  nearly  as  well 
as  either  of  the  other  two;  neither 
has  it  as  good  color.     It  is  a  light  red. 

As  to  crop  yields,  there  is  not  much 


variety,  citing  some  of  its  character-    difference.  What  difference  there  is  I 

would  say' without  having  made  any 
measured  test^  that  Chalk's  Jewel 
was  the  heaviest  yieWer  of  the  poor- 
est fruit.  Any  and  all  the  varieties 
here  named  and  discussed  are  gool 
catsup  and  can-house  fruit,  except 
Dwarf  Champion  which  is  a  pink 
variety  hence,  not  a  good  can-house 
tomato  because  of  its  color.  Chalk's 
Jewel  is  a  poor  fruit  for  the  canner 


istics  and  habits  of  growth,  Its  value 
locally,  commercially,  and  as  a  can- 
house  variety. 

Varieties  for  Second  Eariy  Crop- 
Class  I 


Dwarfs. — Stone,  Century,  Cham- 
pion, in  order  named.  Yet  under  cer- 
tain conditions  Century  should  be 
placed  first,  and  that  is  a  select  mar- 
ket. The  fruit  is  more  globular  in  because  of  its  soft,  watery  nature, 
shape,    more   solid,    hence   stands    up 

better,  but  is  less  productive.  It  Plants  and  Cultivation 
ripens  a  little  earlier  than  the  Stone.  Plants  for  the  second  early  crop 
The  Stone,  normally  speaking,  is  the  'o**  this  latitude  must  be  produced 
best  of  the  three,  a  little  later  in  under  gla.s3,  and  if  ripe  fruit  is  de- 
ripening  than  either  of  the  other  two.  sired  fairly  early  in  the  season,  the 
It  is  a  strong,  vigorous  grower,  with  seedling  plants  should  be  transplant- 
heavy,  dense  foliage  and,  under  nor-  ed  to  cold  frames  as  recommended  for 
mal  conditions,  a  heavy  cropper.  It  the  early  crop.  However,  many  acres 
produces  larger  yields  or  light  loam  are  set  with  plants  direct  from  the 
soils  than  on  sandy  soil,  but  the  fruit  seed  bed.  When  this  method  is  de- 
is  very  hard  to  see  when  picking  first  cided  upon,  the  plants  must  be  grown 
begins,  because  of  the  very  dense  more  thinly  in  the  seed  bed  or  they 
foHage.      It    ripens    rather   slowly    at  will    be    too    spindling    and    weak    to 


first,  but  when  the  main  crop  begins 
ripening  it  comes  oft  very  rapidly. 
Neither  feature  is  very  commendable. 
It  is  too  slow  at  first,  and  too  fast 
when  main  crop  is  ripening.  Aside 
from   that  thp  variety  Is  a  good  ono. 


withstand  the  shock  and  hot  sun 
when  set  in  the  field.  Those  nametl 
in  the  first  class  are  all  dwarfs  and 
potato  leaved.  This  type  of  tomat  > 
grows  more  stocky,  hence  makes  nicer 
plants  in  the  bed,  provided  they  are 


The  fruit  is  large  enough  for  any  pur-  not  left  in  the  beds  too  long  and  al- 

pnse,  or  market.      In  shape  it  is  not  lowed  to  "run  up".     This  type  of  to- 

what    milght    he    called    globular,    ex-  niatr)    can    be    planted    much     closer 

cept     the    first     few    pickings,    after  together  because  of  their  dwarf  habit, 

which  it  gradually  flattens  a  very  lit-  Many  growers  set  them  in  check  rows 

tie  on  the  blossom  end.     The  color  is  3  by  ^\  feet;   the  wider  distance  the 

an  attractive  red.     Its  season  is  long  way  they  are  to  be  p'cked^    On'Strrvna 

where  the  vines  are  kept  green,  pick-  soil  the  Stone  and  the  Century  shouKl 
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be  six  inches  wider  each  way  to  avoid 
any  possibility  of  crowding. 

Clasfl  II.  —  This  open-growing 
type  should  be  handled  tlie  same  as 
the  dwarfs,  except  that  they  should 
be  set  4  by  4  feet  or  more.  On  rich 
soil,  4}  feet  the  way  they  are  to  be 
picked  should  be  given  to  allow  plen- 
ty of  room  tor  both  picker  and  *a«ket. 
In  selecting  a  site  for  the  second- 
early  tomato  crop  one  need  not  be 
discriminating  as  for  the  early  crop. 
At  planting  time,  every  day  is  one 
nearer  to  settled,  warm  weather  when 
cold  days  and  storms  are  less  likely 
to  occur.  The  varletiies  are  more 
hardy,  too,  and  most  of  them  will 
produce  well  on  a  wider  range  of  soil. 
The  more  clayey  the  soil,  the  larger 
volume  of  crop  but  the  less  regular 
in  shape  and  quality. 
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FertiUty 
There  are  more  acres  of  tihis  type 
of  tomato  grown  without  any  animal 
manure  than  there  are  with  it,  arti- 
ficial manure  being  used.     This  type 
of  tomato   does   not   want   too   much 
available  nitrogen  early  in  the  life  of 
the  plant,    or  a  rampant  growth  of 
vines  at  the  expense  of  fruit  will  be 
the  result.     This  is  more  pronounced 
on  the  cut  leaf  varieties  than  it  is  on 
the  dwarfs.     A  natural  and  unjtorm 
growth  is  best  until  a  fair  amount  of 
fruit  is  set.    Then  give  a  side-dressing 
of  a  good  fertiPizer.     I  am  using  this 
coming  season  a  4-8-2.     I  would  pre- 
fer a  4-8-5  could  I  get  it  at  reason- 
able prices.     Use  200  pounds  to  eacb 
thousand   'plants    in   the   hill    before 
setting  the  plants,   and  from   200  to 
400  pounds  as  a  side  dressing  when 
fruit  is  well  set.     If  sodl  is  quite  popr 
and  plants  are  yellow  and  alow  grow- 
ing, apply  150  pounds  nitrate  of  soda 
in  addition.     All  side  dressings  should 
be  covered  for  best  results. 

This  second-early  crop  is  more 
cheaply  raised  than  Is  the  early  crop". 
First,  it  costs  less  to  produce  the 
plants:  second,  it  costs  less  for  fer- 
tility; third,  they  require  less  culti- 
va-tion,  and  practically  no  hand  hoe- 
ing when  planted  in  check  rows; 
fourth,  the  money  value  per  acre  for 
the  last  two  seasons  has  been  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  early  crop;  and 
lastly,  any  portion  of  this  crop  not 
disposed  of  elsewhere  can  be  readily 
sold  to  the  canners. 


summer  when  it  •w^ill  have  the  effect 
of  slightly  checking  the  growth. 

The    second    y-ear    the    trees    will 
grow   almost   as   rankly   and  will   be 
very  thick.     They  should  be  pruned 
this   summer   also.      Thin   them   out 
pretty    well    so    that    there   will    be 
little  to  cut  next  winter,  because  win- 
ter pruning  will  help  to  mafee  them 
grow   too   fast.     Thds  summer  prun- 
ing checks  the  growth  and  will  make 
them  throw  out  more  fruit  buds  for 
the   next   year.      In   connection  with 
this  It  would  be  well  to  stop  cultiva- 
tion early  to  help  check  the  growth. 
The  less  winter  jpruning  you  do  the 
better    the    blossoms    will    stick    on 
next    year.      You   now    have    a    tree 
which  is  both  large  and  strong.  Un- 
der ordinary  conditions  it  will  bear 
a  good  crop  this  third  season;    and 
the  tree  will  last  another  six  or  sev- 
en years  and  give  you  good  returns. 

This  article  is  based  on  what  I 
have  seen  dehorned  trees  do  on  the 
farm  of  Arthur  J.  Collins  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Collins  is  enthusiastic 
over  the  results  and  intends  to  treat 
more  of  his  trees  in  this  fashion  as 
they  get  too  large  to  be  handled 
with    ease. — T.    F.    Young. 


TIMELY   FRUIT  NOTES 
By  Dr.  J.  P.  STEWART 


DEHORNING  PEACH  TREES 


The    process    of    dehorning    peach 
trees  4s  so   little   used   that   it   doer. 
not  seem  as  tho  its  merits  were  real- 
ly known  to  a  great  many  growers. 
It   is    a   well-known    fact    that    it    Is 
impossible    to    kill    a    healthy    peach 
tree  by  cutting  it   back.     Also,  it  is 
well  known  that  it  takes  four  years 
to  grow  a  peach  tree  to  a  size  where 
it  will  bear  good  crops.     Now  an  old 
tree  dehorned  will   grow   to   a   large 
size  in  two  years'  tme,  and  the  third 
.seiir  will  bear  a  g' od   crop  of  fruit. 
Of  course,   there   are   some   condi- 
tions under   which    It   would   not  bo 
advisable    to    try    dehorning.      Moat 
any   good  healthy   orchard    that   has 
grown  to  an  unmanageable  size  can 
be   dehorned   with   excellent   results. 
When    dehorning    trees    they    should 
be  rut  so  there  is  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty  Inches  of  the  main  branches 
left.      This    will    generally    give  the 
best   results. 

Trees  that  have  been  dehorned  will 
start  out  large  numbers  of  sprouts, 
the  strongest  ones  being  near  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  The  growth 
win  be  80  rank  that  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  prune  any  at  all  In  the 
next  winter.    Do  your  pruning  In  the 


Fertilizing  for  Yonng  Apple 
Orchard 
"I  bave  a  15-acre  orchard  of  1- 
year-old  trees.  The  soil  Is  the  same 
as  in  the  State  College  experiment  in 
J.  R.  Sleek's  orchard  (Frankatown 
stoney  loam).  This  is  new  ground, 
just  cleared,  and  apple  trees  are 
planted  on  it.  I  am  using  the  buck- 
Wheat  crop  system,  recommended  in 
one  of  your  bulletins. 

"I  wish  to  treat  these  trees  with 
commercial  fertilizer  and  would  like 
to  know  what  kind  to  use,  how  much 
to  apply  to  each  tree,  where  It  can 
be  bought,  and  when  Is  the  best  time 
to  apply  It." 

Our  experiments  indicate  that  on 
young  trees  the  best  fertilization  that 
you  could  apply  would  be  stable  ma- 
nure in  sufficient  quantities  to  make 
a  fair  mulch  around  the  trees  to  a 
distance  of  3  or  4  feet.  It  should  be 
kept  away  from  immediate  contact 
with  the  tree,  however,  and  the  bases 
of  the  trees  should  be  coated  with 
lime-sulphur,  especially  in  winter,  to 
avoid  damage  from  mice. 

If  you  wish  to  use  commercial  fer- 
tilizer, I  would  try  to  a  get  a  mix- 
ture of  about  1  part  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  2  parts  of  acid  phosphate, 
and  apply  it  at  the  rate  of  about  3 
pounds  to  the  tree  over  the  same  area 
as  indicated  above. 

The  fertilizer  may  be  purchased 
from  any  of  the  fertilizer  companies. 
I  would  apply  it  about  when  the  buds 
start  or  shortly  after.  The  manure 
can  be  applied  at  any  time. 


TIIIAGE  VS.  SOD  MULCH  IN 
APPLE   ORCHARDS 


JOHN  BAER  TOMATO 

ORIGINATORS'  SEED  ONLY 

Pkts.  10c,  2Sc,  &  SOc,  1  oz.  $1.25,  2  oz».  $2.25,  1-4  lb. 
$4.00,  1-2  lb.  $7.75,  lib.  $15.00 

Order  «t  onee— Seed  very  short,  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  to«et  these  prices. 
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John 

Baer  Tomato 


Planted  by  the  most  Successful  Growers — Everywhere 

"John  Baer"  Tomato  produces  the  most  perfect  High  Crown 
Tomatoes   ever  grown,  entirely  fre    from  core. 

"John  Baer"  Tomato  produces  an  enormous  crop  of  Tomatoes, 
50  to  100  fruit  to  each  plant. 

Every  "John  Baer"  Tomato  ripens  evenly,  right  up  to  the  stem. 

No  cripples,  no  scalds,  no  blight,  no  cracked,  no  wrinkled,  no 
one-sided,  uneven,  scarred  fruit.     When  dead  ripe  "John  Baer 
Tomato  will  not  burst.  ^  .„.      . 

"John    Baer"    Tomato    has    a  Wonderful  gliistening,  brilliant, 

bright  red  color.  ,  ^  _. 

"John  Baer"  Tomato  has  a  mild,  deliciously  sweet  flavor.  The 
finest  flavor  you  have  ever  tasted. 

"John  Baer"  Tomato  Is  almost  seedless;  it  requires  6  to  s 
bushels  of  "John  Baer"  Tomatoes  to  make  one  pound  of  seed,  a 
marvelous   Stem   Setter,   often   ten  fruit  in  first  cluster  solid  and 

"John  Baer"  Tomato  has  just  enough  foliage — will  stand  plen- 
ty of  manuring  without  going  to  vine.     Set  plants  3x3*  feet. 

"John  Baer"  Tomato  is  the  most  perfect  shipping  Tomato  ever 
grown — 24  fruit  exactly  fill  a  six-carrier -basket. 

Each  beautiful  "John  Baer"  Tomato  weighs  about  6*  ounces. 

As  a  Packing  Tomato,  "John  Baer"  is  a  miracle — they  all  pack 
Fancy,  no  seconds,  and  all  pack  whole.  Peelers  can  prepare  three 
bushels  "John  Baer"  Tomatoes  to  one  bushel  of  any  other  To- 
mato Being  such  a  tremendous  yielder  a  bushel  of  "John  Baer 
Tomatoes  can  be  gathered  in  one-third  the  time  of  any  other  To- 
mato. 

Special  February  Price-List---Ju8t  Out 

For    Market   Gardeners.    Truckers  and  Farmers  only,  giving  a  full  list   of 
Bolgianos    "Big  Crop"   Seeds.  Send  for   your   copy   at   once-rnention 

Penmyloania   Farmer    to    show  that  you   are   entitled  to  thts   frice-List. 

Je  Bolgiano  &  Son 

1818 — Careful   Seed  Growers  for   100   Years — 1918 
Pratt  &  Light  Streets, Baltimore,  Md. 


Experiments  Involving  the  four 
principal  cultural  methods — tillage, 
tillage  and  cover-crops,  sod-mulch, 
and  sod — bave  been  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Experimental  Pomol- 
ogy of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege since  1907. 

The  results  to  date  indicate  that 
in  the  absence  of  fertilization,  the 
mulch  method  gives  the  largest 
growth  and  most  fruit  in  young  or- 
chards, while  the  tillage  and  cover- 
crop  method  has  done  sliglntly  bet- 
ter In  mature  orchards.  Where 
proper   fertlliBation   is   added,    now- 
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Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Thomas  Co.     | 

41  ll^ple  Avs.,  west  Chwter,  Pt.  » 


Break  the  Winter  Winds 
With  Pines  and  Spruces 

When  the  wind  and  snow  drives  men  and  stock  to  cover 
you  will  value  a  row  of  evergreens  around  the  barn. 
They  break  the  force  of  the  wind  and  make  a  sheltered 
place  for  the  stock.  So,  too,  they  protect  the  house,  maitc 
it  warmer  in  winter,  and  tempering  tho  sun  rays  in  sum- 
mer. 

Add  Value  To  Your  Place 

by  setting  evergreens,  shade  trees,  ttowering 
shrubs,  around  the  yard.  Have  a  berry  patch, 
a  few  apple,  peach,  cherry  and  other  fruits  near 
the  heuse.  All  these  add  value  as  well  as  com- 
fert  and  convenience  to  the  farm  home. 

For  65  years  we  have  furnUhed  only 
the  best  trees  to  farm  and  town  plant- 
m.  Send  for  our  special  hst  of  .hade  »n<j 
fruit  trees  for  farm  homes  and  orchards. 


TELLS  Hm 
TOSAVSCROPS 
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~aat  More  Dtefit  froai^oar  crttpa.    Preveet  dettructlon  Iroai 

Ul>o  show*  compete  line  of  Mur.t  Spreyers  aent  oa  T»l 
DAYS  FREB  TRIAL,  with  three  ware  te  pey  and  big 
So;?y  »ivli?7wer?HURSTtpr.ylng  U  poeltlve  la  result.. 
S?  itvlee  to  eelect  from;  you  get  the  exect  type  of  t»r«yer  heat 
Jlur  o"d..  TeU  u.whet  yea  h.T.to  «rjy  ^      SS^  ■^S*?.*  ^* 

I  vflu  veiuable  help.    Write  fday.    BUlSt  MFC^OO^aigrt^ 
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This  FREE  BOOK  Tells  HowTo  MAKE 
Biq  PROFITS  From  STRAWBERRIES 


WRITE 


WrHe  for  Your  Copy  Today 

and  learn  how  to  grow  two  big  crops  of  ' 
strawberries  each  year.  This  book  was 
written  b>  the  world's  leading  straw- 
berry expert  who  has  made  a  fortune 

(trowing  strawberries.  It  tells  you  how  to  make 

oneacredotheworkoftwo.andmakesstrawberry 

growing  so  easy  and  simple  that  beginners  maxe 

S500  TO  $1200  PER  MCRC 

^^'••mi  BOO  per  acre  ia  the  wnognt  I        ..  A!l!"**lJL^!?^TrfKeil22i  Pedi^S? 

igefromlCello«riPedi»ree  Plant..  HaT.         "Prom  «>'y5~^2,«f ?{"*«»  f^^^^ 

„.^  them  exclusively  for^the  past  fifteen        Plants  *  "Jf"*,  •S^^Kjenw aT   illinotaL 

years.-'-W.  L.  tORBES.  Vermont.  DR.  L.  G.  ^f^*'"' *"'"T'. 

What  Others  aro  doing,  you  can  do.    Our  book  .trfja  how.  ^'^^^^  Postpaid. 

Write  for  your  copy  today.     A  postal  brmgs  it  Of  iwum  n>au. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  Box  160     Thr—  RWrt  Mich* 


osed 


TbB  blgbeat  possible  Quality  Bolfl  OO 
a  moDcy-bacK-U-yuu-waat-lt  guarso* 
tee. 

Com.  Potatoes,  Gate,  Barley,  Spring 
Wheat,  Beans,  Peas,  Alfalfa.  Clover. 
Crass  Seeds,  Millets,  Vetcb,  Rape,ote> 
From  Our  Farms  to  Your* 
Cat.  and  f^i)ecl:il  Price  Mst  FREE 
Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrowef 
Box  D.  Horteoye  Falls,   N.  Y.  _ 


CLOVER  SEED 

Our  hlijb  Eradps  of  Grass  seods  are  the  most 
carefully  splectc  1  oi»d  recleaned.  Highest 
quality  in  piirltv  and  Gemilnatlo-i.  To  crow 
Bumper  croi»  giodseed  must  be  sewn  We^pay 
frelglit:  caUilog  aud  samples  free  If  yo,i  cicu- 
tlon  this  paiier.  _.■«..— 

CLICKS    SEED    FARMS 

Smoketown,  Lanc«at»r  Co.,  Pa. 


Spray  with  an 

"EVER -READY,  JR." 

(Power  Sprayer) 

I.eadlng  fruit  erowers  have  sworn  by  It  for  J^-^- 
High  quality  J  H.  P.  enslnc,  lOO-gallon  steel-  bound 
tank,  2  cylinder  hluh  pressure  spray  pump,  ana  a 
mlehty  boo<1  engine   for  other  work. 

\\  rite  to-day  for  descriptive  booklet     and  prices. 

Van  Nouhuys  Machine  Worka,     Albany.  N.  Y 

Ernst's  Fine  Fruit  Trees 

Apple.  Peach.  Pear,  Cherrj-  and  all  kinds  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  berry  plants,  of  the  ve  ry  best 
varieties.  All  kind*  of  Shrubs,  Rot  rs.  Climb- 
ing vines,  and  our  fa-nous  everboarinif  Straw- 
l>erry  plants,  bear  till  frost,  a  dozen  planU  free 
with  your  or<ler.  Money  bnek  if  not  as  "^p**- 
sented.  Seeds,  8c  package.       CatalogtK    Free. 

Ernst  Nurseries,  Boxl4,Eaton,0» 


SEED  CORN 

C.olden  Gate.  This  corn  Is  grown  by  us  from  carefully 
selected  Kars.  HlgU  Oermlnatloa.  I':arly  maturing. 
Btalk  medium  slies,  leaves  abundantly.  B«y  direct. 
In  lots  of  25  bushels  or  more,  Sa.OO  per  bushel,  and 
In  lots  of  less  than   25  bushels  at  $3.50  per  bushel. 

HOMESTEAD  DAIRY  FARMS 

Salisbury,  Maryland 


Yriui  MiJjt  3pi'c4y 


P  TO  Make  Crops  Pay 

There's  a  Brown's  Auto-Spray  that  will 
Fuit  yon.  40  styles—hand,  traction  and 
power.  All  have  Don-clofrnozzles—sava 
cndleas  trrable.  Used  by  Elxperiment 
Stations,  and  over  450,000  farmers, 
(rardeners.  etc.  Send  today  forcatalog 
and  Spray  injt  Guide— both /r««. 

E.  C  BROWN  Ca  J 

856  Maple  St.,  RochMUr.  N^Y^ 


CLOVER 


AT  WHOLESALE 

We  save  you  money. 
Buy  now  before  advance. 
Crop  short.  We  expect 
higher    prieca.  »    Don't 


hav  Field  Seeds  of  any  kind  until  you  see  our  Bamples  and 
Brices.WespocializconGuarantcedQuality.Tested  Clover. 
Timothy,  Alfalfa.  Sweet  Clover  and  Alsike;  sold  subject  to 


SEEDS 


you'r''opprovarand  erovernment  test.      Write  to<lay  for 
samples,  special  prices  and  big  Prolit-Shanng  beed  Ouido. 

mnwicaii  Wutual  Sesd  Co.,  Dept  1 30  Chicago,  lilinoii 

B  field  IMMXIB,  nfari.>  ai  "ojn  .».....-.,  »—~-.«—--j 
W  the  crop  to  pay  for  themBclvt*.  aample;  and 
W   cataloglnclndi ng-H.w  to Ksow  fiMd  8»»d«» tn*. 

WT»ste*ay.OUI.»<»TT*''Q"»*^P-    64'"'' "'^"^'*"*'"' 


'  Oar  aeeda  are  selected  and  ckiaaed  to 

eW«D>I.l»«  and  free  from  dead  gralna. 
"%  They  will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary 
I  field  aee<K  nearly  always  addina  enough  to 


Mdrket  Gardener's  Paper 

If  you  growvegetablea,  send  25  cents  for8  monthrf 

trial  subscription  and  fin.l  out  what  you  liave  been  missin* 

Do  it  today.     Batisfact.o^  «uaranteed  or  money  back 

'  MARKET  CROWERS  JODRNAIi  M4  loler-Soulhtm Biat..L<HiiiTille.Ki| 


rtTLrroH^ 


xBiiramia  Privat  and  Asparagus  plants.    Millions 

f  tnesiinilMhnili^j.ctc     H.-\lftiv:triii' to  name:  qual- 
ity hiKh;  pri.-  it.vi .     N.w    n.ir.t'  ■>■  I'ric'  List  ready. 
THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSI^RV, 
7<;ft  Weftmlnslsr,  Md. 


ONIE 


"eox  250 


Sweet  Clover '="?f^!!!^?f4''•■ 

Wf  p:iv  111.-  f  :vli.-l,l  (.11  PIO  llifl.  or  f  "re. 


£J         i  r\     I  .    C'TTieirs  nept.  Of  Plant  (••reeiliii«^\ill 
>0(H1  I  J;it.S    ,.,>tiieS..eil  oats.  Pule,  lu:ivy  feelcaiied 
Heed.    Sl.T  .  mr  hi.  In  -•>  Mu.  lot^i. 
Jl    K.  CRv-sO  \r[..  u  ilawiina,Pa. 

Peaob,  Apple,  Pear  and  Plum  Trees 

Bpeclal   price  J  f'.'   :'■<>    /'nv?       Sci.i  ua  yOur  want  Il^l  to 
price.    Catalo ;  ^lec      Mi<"h    Nurseries.    Geneva,  Ohio 

#>_•    „   C         1     r.;ir   a-v  rialty,   all    !■•  ■•-     "f  'ete*l 
\  in  ion  ^r(^«  I     ij^,,  j,pp,,^       We  Sell  !v  welKbt  and 

pay  your  prstaoe.      Cntaioc  fr*^- 
ALLBN'S  SKICD  HOU8F. 


GENEVA.  OHIO. 


Strawberry  "Plants  ^TITn'^an^^e'^n  v^ 

...MtnkTT'aaee'd  rom  100  r>"r  cent  strong  Germ Ina- 
t\^fll^^»r^^ocy.  5^7,  best  blood,  t-atalog 
nnn.  »n^7^gj^LU  Marlon  Htatlon.  Md. 


imM. 


turn, 

Awwer  the  fi 

Howeaalgrow 


MiOfchar^Taab 


r's  big  qnestions: 

_.  - .-  CTCCS  with  leas  ex- 

•ndlaborT   How  can  I  grow 


iMt^  tmit  at  low  eoat  T    The 

IRON  AGE  IpV^:/ 

(borixontal)  sdvea  the  spraying 
nroblem  for  the  busy  farmer. 
Can  be  used  in  anv  wagon, 
cart  or  sled.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pump  placed  outside 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting— 
all  parts  easy  to  reach.  IM  to 
125  pounds  pressure  with  two 
nozzles.  60  and  lOO  gallon  sizes 
We  make  a  full  line  of  spray- 
ers. Write  today  for  oar  free 
Barrel  Sprayer       booklet. 

BateiiiuM'f'fCo.,Box  76E,GresIocMLJ. 


ever,  the  mulch  treatment  has  gen- 
erally proved  equal  or  superior  to 
any  other.  The  mulch  treatment 
also  requires  much  less  labor  than 
tillage  which  Is  especially  import- 
ant just  now. 

The  necessary  mulch  oan  be  secur- 
ed in  the  younger  orchards  at  least 
by  growing  alfalfa  between  the  rows. 
This    method    has    proved    very    suc- 
cessful at  the  College  during  the  first 
10   years,   and   there  is   no   apparent 
reason  why  it  should  not  continue  for 
at  least  10  more.     Any  plant  mater- 
ials, such  as  swamp  grass,  damaged 
straw  or  hay,  or  even  finely  chipped 
I  brush     and    limbs    obtained     in    the 
prunings,  may  be  used  for  the  mulch. 
Efficient  and  thoro  protection  against 
mice  must  be  provided  in  connection 
with  the  mulch  treatment,  however. 

I  Among  the  annual  cover-crops, 
hairy  vetch,  soybeans,  oats  and  Can- 
ada peas,  buckwheat  and  millet  are 
now  showing  the  best  results,  in  the 
order   named. — J.    P.    Stewart. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FRXnT  GROW- 
ERS'  ASSSOCIATION 


Tr  eTs  for  profit 

Mr.  Planter  if  you  are  going  to  plant  out 
an  orchard  this  spring  be  on  the  safe  side 
by  planting  my  Guaranteed  Trees.  True  to 
name,  free  from  disease  and  packed  so  as 
to  re»ch  you  in  perfect  condition. 

Each      10       100 

See2yr.  6to7ft.xxx  Apples.  «,«i.iBno 

Plums.  Pears  *M    »2.S0  $1K.0C 

2  Medium  sizes  to  6  ft.      ,  ,     -25       2.00     15.00 

Sweet  A  sour  cherries  xxx  6  to  7  ft.  .a.5      3.00    24.00 

Qulnee3xxx4lo6ft.  .30      2.60    22.50 

Medium  size  3  to  4  ft.  .25      2.00     18.00 

Peaches  1  yr.  5  to 6 ft.  .20      I. SO    12.00 

4  to  5  ft.  15      1-35      900 

Send  for  Free  Price  List  of  our    leading  varieties 

of  small  fruits  and  ornameutala. 

John  W.  Finn'a  Wholeaalo  Nuraaries, 
Kat.  IS90  DanaviUe.  N.  Y.  B""  -1 


1 


N 
O 
T 
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E 


OLD 


BOUGHT 


One  of  our  customers  received 
$50  for  what  he  thought  worth 
$i5.  Get  cur  price  list. 
References 

DAVID  N.  KNOTTS  SONS 

1*4  Callowhill  St.,    PhU*.,  Pa. 
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American  Mas* 
todon  Pansies . 

These  possess  the  most  robost 
vigor.largestaisadflowers.Bo- 
perb  rounded  form,  great  sub- 
atanee,  violet  acent,  and  mar- 
velous  colors  without   limit. 
The  quickeattobloomandmoet 
durable;  the  acme  of  perfec- 
tion in  Pansies.  Seed.pkt.lOe. 
CHILDS*    aiANT    KOCHIA. 
Most  decorative  vional  in  culti- 
vation, pkt.  COa. 
CHINCSCWOOt  n.OWEH.IIost 
showy  of  all  bedding  annuals,    pkt.  lOo. 
„,  .ER  IM.  BKAUTV.    Gigantic  pink  flowers  on 
two  foot  stems.    Finest  Aster,  pkt.  1 0s. 


ASTER 


«»SCIAL'ofTEii"'n)eM  four  ar^Urt  Borsl  ooreltlM  FOR 
aSe.wlthBookUt.  "How  toOrow Flowers."  BDdCsUlog. 

OUR  BIOCATALOe of  Floww and  V.«.  B^:  Bulb..  P1«.U 
and  new  fruits  FREE.   Ws  sxcelto  qosUU  and  »«rieti.^ 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDSilno.,  Floral  Pwli^N^ 


OTim 


■s    a«T»inoD»T--BDr  <llr»rtfromsmw»r 
7  New  r»cle«ned  luw»  l.rown  Timothy,  I 

J  Ire*  from  n.nimi^  weeili.  (Ju.Tiunteed  I 
/or  money  refunded,  1  Hi  pwe  .c»l»lo«| 
'  Pra*  Rumples  I /ow  pHie«  on  CloTor  end  . 

CTSM  Heds.  Writ*  befure  sdrance. 

a.  ariiwav  stzoco..  Bai  830  cuarihoa.  lOwa. 

PURE    FARM    SEEDS 


CI.OVER.Tlinotliy.  AMIiie,  Alt;  H:- .  ■  M  -  :.ii.l  all  \-'l<\» 
of  PJ  RE  lARM  SKKIIS  innel  from  pto<lii(iT  to  ci.n- 
BU'uc:-;  free  from  noxlou*    vpcii  ^ee.lIi.  .\.sk  for  ..^aBipics. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &CD.. 


Box  P,       F«J«toria,  Ohio 


r,         I    It    I     i,^„,    PerHon:<llv  -eleel'-l     Irish 


filll- 

(iret-n 

McMiiialn  and  20th  rent  I'v.     Ml  pr..wn  la  .) '■''"''*.''!'5 

•...Maine.     I  t..ninht  Diesp  tuTson-.lly    In    Vuilie  iuijl 

olTerM.iriil  IS  that  I  will  not  need.      Hrasoniihly  prici-d. 

\(ldr.)sH  ,      ,        -r,        ,>,    O 

.1.  n.  iu(  iii;n.  '  I'f'  P'>-.i<t-  - 


SAMPLE    OUR   SEFD. 

Tl,r.  ,.  rnrllent  rrr.-t.lhles '"  •""'""•"'•I  f"'  '"''  <*"* 
nn.k..t  »"'^,  R/.binet'n'e  tarHeet Tomnto,  |..i.rli.'« 
K  'ITkI  p."!  R'.li.l,  I'n.H'..t  I..'1'lir,..  llVtolfW 
,UBtm.r«.    Rrifi.li.r  |.lir,.2iV.     CATAUX;   KRKK, 

C.N.iUMMM  t  Bra.,   0«^57,   Batllmon,  Md. 


Oi  U^-«:.«a    Try   Wm     Belt     .loe    or    niinlap 

ntraWhemPS  (Pwretcst  and  h(«tv  Send  tw  one 
dollar  carehilty  wrappwl  for  whk^i  w*  S'L'L*'!; 
anrt",nmm*»  l.W  iHwita  of  eltlvj  ?«•«"»•»«!* 
Fast  of  Mlfli.  river  only.  Cat.  free,  aiaymaaer  A  bob, 
Wyoming,  Dd. 


(Concluded  from  last  week.) 
Root  rot,  which  is  killing  many 
trees  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Carolinas  is  caused  by 
a  fungus  known  as  xylaria.  Professor 
Whetzel  says  it  is  not  safe  to  plant  a 
young  tree  where  old,  dead  trees  are 
taken  out.  Dig  out  the  roots  and  seed 
down.  Do  not  cultivate  around  the 
infected  stumps  or  holes  as  cultiva- 
tion spreads  the  spores.  In  four  or 
five  years  it  may  be  possible  to  plant 
young  trees  without  danger  of  in- 
fection. 

Leaf  blight  of  cherries  has  been 
very  bad  during  the  last  two  years. 
As  a  means  of  control  it  was  advised 
to  make  the  first  spraying  just  after 
blustiums  fall  ciud  Iwu  ulUef  aprayiuga 
later. 

Resolutions 
A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  meet- 
ing was  the  attendance  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  on  farm  needs,  head- 
ed by  Senator  Elon  R.  Brown,     While 
these  men  were  present,  strong  resolu- 
tions  were  unanimously   adopted   di- 
rected against    the  personnel   of   the 
new  Staite  Farm  and  Markets  Coun- 
cil.     It    was   stated   that    in    the    ap- 
pointment of  the  council,  none  of  the 
agricultural   societies   had   been  con- 
suked    and    that    no   member   of    the 
council    was    representative    of    agri- 
cultural    interests.       The    resolution 
asked    that    Governor   Whitman    and 
Senator  Brown  appoint   a  new  coun- 
cil,   and    it   was    demanded    that    the 
senate  refuse  to  confirm  the  4)re3ent 
council. 

Other  resolutions  adopted  asked  for 
the  enactment   of   a  Federal   law  for 
the  uniform  grading  and  packing  of 
, apples;  declared  against  the  bill  now 
in    the   United    States    Senate    virtu- 
ally   prohibiting    the    importation    of 
nursery  stock;    favored   the    appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  composed  of  the 
officers  of  the  society  and  the  execi- 
tive    committee    to    meet    a    similar 
coniinittee  from  the  New  York  St.ito 
Fruit   Growers*    Association,    the   two 
coininltlees    to    draft    a    constitution 
and  by-laws  under  which  the  two  or- 
jranizations  can    bp   incrjre'l;    favored 
the    new    Federation    of    Agricultur- 
al   Organizations    and    rproimiipnded 
that  the  sociel.v  join   that   body:   fav- 
ored    the     standardization     of     farm 
tools  so  far  a'!  praotioable.  and  asked 
that    the   present   embargo   on   spray 
materials  be  lifted. 

The  present  officers  were  re-elected 
to  serve  until  such  time  as  the  union 
with  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association  is  effected. 


DO  NOT  LET  YOUR  "WAR  GARDEN" 
t>e  a  failure  this  year  by  lack  of  knowledge  Ot 
what  to  plant,  how  to  plant  and  when  to  plant. 

Dreer's  Garden  Book  for  1918 

la  an  authoritative  guide  to  aU  garden  work  for 
both  vegetables  and  flowers.  Cultural  dlrec- 
Uons  by  experts. 

256  pages:  four  fuU  page  color  plfttea  and 
four  full  page  duotone  plates;  also  hundreds  ol 
photographic  Illustrations. 

A  copy  free  If  you  menUoriM  this  magazine. 


DREER'S  CRIMSON  BAU  RADISH— »  very 
quick  maturlnK.  dainty  little  rf d If »  of 
mild  flavor;  skin  bright  red  ttMh  tinged 
with  ral.    packet  io  cts. ;  ob.  20  cts. 


Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


Reading  Chemical  Co. 


Our  products  are  the  best  of  their  kind. 

Hennesy's  Scientific    Formula 
Fertilizers 

are  dependable  at  all  times  and  will 
surely  increase  your  yield,  besides  im- 
proving your  soil  for  future  use. 

Our  Peerless  Brand  Hydrated 
Lime 

will  correct  soil  acidity  at  low  cost.  It 
is  practically  100  per  cent  pure. 

Our  Peerless  Brand  Poultry 
Meat 

u  a  real    egg   producer.      It  makes  hens 
Jay  and  pay. 
I    Digester  Tankage— Builds  big  frames 
,    to  carry  fattening.  Pure  and  guaranteed. 

Caiicide— The   best  spray  material  for 

trees,  potatoes  and  other  >  egetablc  crops. 

Write     and    get    our  prices   and  litera- 

t...>  >..>.•..:....   ^11  mir     nrnrliirts.        S^e  lOr 

yourself  how  you  can   save.     Write  the 
BEADING  CHEMICAL  CO,    ReadinCt  Pa 


fBoffman's  Northwest  Clover  Seed 


Selected  from  the  ststea 
alons  the  Canadian  bor- 
der and  from  the  districts 
ad  jacent  to  the  Black  Hills 
and  Koc  lor  Mountaiiis. 
"northwest"  clo- 
ver ia 

Earlier,  Har&r 
and  More  ProdnctiTe 

The  stiperioritT  of  "NORTH- 
WEST'" Alfalfa  Seed  has  long 
been  acknowledged.  Clover 
Seed,  Alsika  and  Timothy 
l8««d  grown  in  the  Northwest 
bave  a  like  advantage.  It  is 
«arli>r,  because  of  the  short 
season  in  which  it  matures- 
hardier,  because  of  tts  sur- 
vival of  Northweet  winters- 
Tnors  producftt'*,  because 
of  its  axtretne^  "^'*y; 
NORTHWEST"  Grass  Seed 
snccaeds  where  other  fau. 
Less  "NORTHWEST"  seed 
need  be  sown  per  acre. 
Hoffman'a  1918  Catalog 

U  full  »of  Tala>ble  hhitj  for  stow- 
Ins  en>p».  It  ofljre,  8«ed  OtU. 
Com.  PoUtoe«.  rield  Peje  •ft 
Beua,  Alfelfe  «nd  Gr«M  See<H. 
It  1»  free,  with  ■  pecket  of  eeeJi  I 
■amplea.lr  too  mention  thiepeper  | 

A.H.  NOPTMAN.  Ine, 

LsodliTllle.  Lsncutar  Co..   Pk. 


Planter 


Saoes  Time  and  Labor— Increases  YieU 

Pays  for  Itself  many  times  over.Ona  man  and  te  .:; 
open-)  furrow. drop^i  se<Ml  any  distance  or  deptti.dr"; 
fertilizer  if  de«lrei|>  .rovern  up,  niarks  next  row  .^^ 
loniatic  Mora  accuriite.dependabic  and  quicker  111 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  t<«v<l  drops  In  pl;i: 
siRlit.  IH>esni>t  Injure  s.-el   Has   loiic  life.  ni>e<l-  I' 
repairs.      3  sl7,<'S  for  1  or  J   rows.       Piotect  youriel' 
against  uncertain  labor  and  scai  on 

In  Stock 

Near 

You 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 


C«-...imi.K<>e-«>^r  Plants.  l,owc.-,t  price".  (  :  '  f 
?»trU\\  nerry  of  >;S  Viinetles  imludlne  thel  " 
I-.oarors    Ino.  !..  G.    TINOI.K.Hox   77,  Pltts^llle.     J 


c;i._ ,1  ,.__,,     V>1..r.l'c  money  niaklnc  varl' '  '< 

Stra  wherry     rIantS  at  rra^onaWe  priees.C  ;    •• 
log  free.     HASIL    Pi:UUY,  tieorKelown,  Del. 
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ention    Pennsylvania   Parmer 
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Pennsytvania  Farmer 

his    accustomed    quantity    ol 
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The  Price  Cut 
The  flret  of  February  has  brought 

a  price  cut   in   milk   of   a   half-cent 
a  quart  with  the  same  reduction  made 
to  the  consumers.     The  dealers  have 
the  same  profit  as  before   while  the 
farm<r   gets    It   both    ways,   a  reduc- 
tion  in   price   and   increased   cost   of 
Uroduction    <froan    feed    costs    which 
;,re  now  higher.      The  price  now  in 
our  vicinity   is    $3.23    a  hundred   for 
f'ebruary  milk  testing  3  percent,  with 
the    fMi«tomary    four    cents    a    point 
for  additional   fat.     Dr.   Jordan  says 
that  the  price  is  tbe  best  'that  could 
be  made   with   the  conflicting   inter- 
ests that  enter  into  the  situation.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  he  is  about 
right.    We  are  accustomed  to  censure 
■  lie  ('(Miimission  for  being  a  city  com- 
mission, but  if  it  were  composed  of 
mostly  country  people  there  would  be 
a  rebellion,  possibly,  in  the  city  over 
the   price   as    it    is   fixed.      With    the 
city  so  fully  represented  and  so  few 
of  country   syrapathdes   in    its   mem- 


nearly 

milk. 

The  League  Indictments 
Just  now  the  League  indictments 
are  keeping  pace  in  farmers'  discus- 
slons  with  the  price  for  milk.      The 
Indictments  are  a  fact,  and  if  a  trial 
is  had  in  New  York  City  there  will 
be  a   conviction,    in   all    probability. 
Should   there  be  a   conviction   there 
might  follow  an  appeal,  but  in  Nerw 
York  City  an  appeal  might  as  well  be 
adjudged     in     advance.        Conviction 
would  almost  certainly  follow.     It  is 
not  strange   then    that    a    change   of 
venue  is  sought  already,   and  it  the 
trial  can  be  brought   into  the  coun- 
try it  may  result  in  an  acquittal.  Tihe 
technical  law  has  probably  been  vio- 
lated.     The  spirit  of  the  law  has  not  | 
been  violated — the  real  meaning  and 
purpose,  I  mean.     It  is  hardly  right 
to    convict    on    a    mere    technicality 
when  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  upheld. 
The  danger  is  so  great  'that  <it  is  no 
wonder    that    some    of    the   members 
of  the  legislature  who  desire  to  get 
in   sympathy  with   the  farmers'    vot- 
ing  power   have   introduced    bills   to 
exempt    the    organizations    like    the 
League    from    the    provisions    of   the 
law  that  has  been  violated  according 
to  the  indictments.     We  are  glad  to 
get     these     evidences     of     fairness, 
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put  Mk  Grain 
GMstoNulcetl 


stable  Work  Made  Easy  By  Electric  Light* 


bership,  it  is  less  likely  that  there 
will  be  an  uprising  among  city  folks. 
Farmers  will  stand  more  abuse  than 
townsmen  and  the  Food  Administra- 
tion knows  it.  There  is  a  very  dis- 
cordent  element  in  the  towns  which 
we  of  the  farm  do  not  see  except  now 
and  then.  I  am  not  defending  the 
Commission  for  handing  us  a  lemon 
in  the  way  of  the  milk  price,  but  I 
can  jtartly  explain  the  situation.  Ex- 
planation does  not  justify  it,  and  1 
am  on  record  as  advising  a  protect 
agaiii?t  any  unfairness.  Here  is  a 
chanrt. 

What  shall  we  do  under  the  condi- 
tion?:- That  is  a  question  that  i.s 
bothiriiiK  many.  Shall  we  sell  off 
the  Cows  and  go  out  of  business?  I 
believe  not  unless  there  is  some  other 
good  reason  for  going  out.  Some  will 
do  so,  but  most,  I  think,  will  di.spose 
Of  a  few  cows  and  keep  the  others. 
This  is  the  sane  method.  We  must 
Dot  got  rattled  now.  There  is  an 
element  of  patriotism  if  not  of  prof- 
rt  in  staying  by  the  situation,  and  in 
the  lonjr  run  T  believe  we  will  win 
out.  We  cannot  expect  large  proHts 
ever,  but  it  eeems  to  me  that  the 
Jarmer  will  be  better  off  in  the  long 
run  n  be  keeps  on  making  pretty 
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whether  they  come  from  real  friends 
of  the  farmers,  or  of  the  farmers' 
votes.  However,  there  will  follow 
the  question  of  constitutionality  of 
the  proposed  measure  and  consider- 
able danger  that  the  farmers'  or- 
ganizations will  get  the  worst  of  it. 
It  is  worth  a  trial  for  all  that. 

The  Future  Trend 
What    of   March    and    April    prices 
now   that   we  see   the   trend  of  price 
fixing?     It  is  very  likely  that  we  will 
get  further  cuts  in  these  months.  We 
may  as  well  look  the  .situation  in  the 
face.      The  Commission  does  not  care 
a   fig    for   the   farmer   or   for  justice 
to  him.     We  oan  n-t  expect  the  city 
members   to  get  sentl.nental  in   their 
regard  for  farmers,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly in  control.  All  they  care  about 
is  to  get  such  a  supply  as  will  meet 
the    needs    of    the    city    consumers. 
There   is   no  other   line  of  argument 
that     will     appeal     to    theun.       With 
March,     and     more     truly    in     April, 
there    will    be    more    milk    produced 
and    the    danger   of   a    shortage    will 
bave  passed   for  the   present,   and   it 
will  seem  safe  to  cut  further  on  the 
price.     Costs   of   production    will    re- 
main the  same  so   far   as   feeds   and 
other  expenses   are   concerned,   but 


SUCRENE  FEEDS 

Bring  Better  Resiilts  at  Less  Cost 

Help  win  the  war!  Your  grain  made  Into  bread  goes  much 
farther  to  feed  Uncle  Sam's  army  Aan  when  made  mto  meat  or 
dairy  products-and  it  brings  you  better  profits. 

Sucrene  Feeds  uke  the  place  of  nearly  all  grain  feeds.  They 
are  composed  of  materials  known  to  possess  high  feedmg  value 
in  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates  minerals,  etc  Tested  I'ZT^ 
positively  guaranteed  in  quality,  and  cost  you  less  than  any  good 
lation  yott  can  mix  yourself. 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  the  Leader 

Stop  making  milk  .t  .low.  Sucrene  Dun;  Feed  produce.  moM 
milk  »l  IcM  co.t  Ihao  oAer  (eeds.    H«r«'»  the  proofl 

Cows  enjoy  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  because  of  the  molasses  and 
welUbauSd  variety  of  clean.wholesome  gram  producUttconUm..^ 

Why  BM  com  worth  tsp  per  ton  ctTtiore.    r""""  — — — 

^vheTyou  can  buy  a  standard,  readv-m.xed  feed  |  PI 
l^ft^ss  money  and  get  beMer  results  becauae  It  IS  a  ,  feed 
Kt"ficX  balanced  feed  of  guaranteed  und^^^    •        n 

*'""tS  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed.  Order  a  ton  fr«« /«": 
dealer:  H  he  does  not  handle  ,t.  write  u«  hi.  name 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  auppUed.  ,^    . 

Fill  out  and  mail  ua  the  coupon  today,    l-heclt 
the  feeda  in  which  you  are  interested. 

American  Milling  Co. 

Dept.  12  Poona,  Dlrnois 

(/6  Yean  Jimerlco's  LeoJlnf  Mlxci  Feed SpeclalUb) 


ieaae  send  me  inuaUatedlltCTahtrooo] 
^da  checked  below:  U* 

D  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 
D  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 
D  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 
D  Sucrene  Poultry  Maah 
D  Amco  Fat  Maker  fof  ateers 
D  Amco  Dairy  Feed 


Ml/  deaUr'*  Jtamt.. 

P.  O. 

Mu  Ttamt 
P.  O. 


State.. 


..Statt. 
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DOWN  and 


To  Pay    i 


War  any  SIxe^Dtreci  §rom  Factory  ^^ 

Too  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labox]- 
•avins  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.   You  won't  fed  the  cost  at  alL 

29  't".^'  N1?  fiUHERFLY 

^^  ^^  '   No.  2  Jonior— •  Hjtlit  rannins.  easy  daaning.  close  akimninc,  d 
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Mly  CoaraotMd  aenarator. 
■laaa  op  fo  oar  big  MS  ll>.  capacity 


darsbia. 
We  alao  malM"fl*a  ottaar 


and  on  o«r  Ubaral 


Skima  W  quarts   |>«r  boor,   .. .>  ....'  _..  ....  ...— 

stalB*  abown  hara   all  aold  at  atmllar  low  prloao 
torms  of  ealy  M  4ow«  mK  a  yoar  ta  »«y. 


Skish 
mkn  Nviss..Ri»t 
Proof  sirf  Easily 
desMi  —  1 0  « 
■oHfl  Task  —  M 
lalM  Isl  tssr- 
ings— Esay  Tanh 
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SODIYS'FREETMIL 

Acolnat  tfotoeto  In  ntatorlal  and  wrerkmanalilp 
Ton  can  faara  8*  days  FREE  trial  aad  ace  for  y  oonotf  t 
how  eaally  oim  of  theao  splendid  machines  will  earn  ] 
Its  ova  coat  aad  nora  bsfora  yoa  pay.  Try  It  alonc- 
oldoof  aay  aeparatoryou  wish.    Keep  It  It  pleased,  i 
If  Dot  yoa  eaa  tvtara  It  at  oor  ezpenao  and  wa  will 
refund  your  (3  deposit  and  par  the  fretcbt  ebarcaa  I 
bathwayii    Too  wont  bo oo» one pjmit.    Youtakal 
no  rlakTl^atal  brlaca  Free  OataloK  PeMer  attddltoctl 
Bay  from  ttao 
rttoTODAT. 


AlAifil-NfEi  COMPMT,  2167 


Barns  &  Silos 

Special  Prices  for 
Winter  Orders 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda»  N.  Y. 


Sent  on  Trial 


ijpwarti t/hneiica/lt  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  in  Use   Sft"5oSu"'^e-rn: 

vestifratingour  wonderful  olTcr:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  o^^ily  cleaned,  perfect  ekiin- 
mintt  Bcrarator  only  $17.95.  Skima  warm  or  cold 
mi.i  clofflf.  Maki'9  tliicK  or  thin  cream.  DilTercitt 
from   picture,  which   illustrates    our  low  priced. 

large  capacity  machines.      Bowl  ia  a  sanitary  marrel  and  ernbodiea  all  our  latest 
Tiprovemonts.  Our  Ab«>hite  Guarantee  ProtecU  You,  Beajdes  wonderfully  low 

prices  and  Keneroua  trial  terms,  our  ofTer  includes  oui 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  laree  or  small,  or  if  yon  hnve  teparator  of  any  tnnkc  U>  txchanqt,  do  not 
.ail  to  (fct  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog  tentfrrt  on  rcciuest,  is  a  most 
-ompUtr.  el»tw>rata  and  interestinc  book  on  crtnm  separators.  Woatom  ordcroflllaO  from 
Wastarn  pointM     Write  today  for  catalog   and   s««    our   biff  money   saving   proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1062 »  Bainbridge,  N.  Y, 


'.   '■-^    ll*»  -"V" 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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What  the  Curb  Clamp 
Does  tot'  STAR  Stalls 

The  STAR  Curb  Clamp  has  been  an  undying  friend  of  every 
user  of  STAR  Barn  Equipment  because  it  makes  the  installations 
of  these  stalls  the  work  of  minutes  instead  of  hours. 

Since  it  is  patented,  the  Curb  Clamp  is  found  exclusively  on  STAR  Steel 
Stalls.  It  does  away  with  templets  and  anchor  bolts  and  enables  you  to 
finish  up  your  curb  along  with  the  rest  of  the  concrete  work. 

To  set  a  stall  the  STAR  Way,  just  drop  it  in  place— tighten  up  the  Curb 
Clamp  draw  bolts  and  the  job  is  done.  And  the  stall  is  set  in  sixty  seconds 
—taught^  tight  and  permanent. 

S -r A R^^leel  Sta lis, 
Sta  nchions  WiSjrter  Carriers 

Among  the  many  exclusive  features  of  STAR  Stalls  are  the  Arch  Con- 
struction giving  sanitation  and  strength— the  Unit  System  by  which  your 
stalls  grow  with  the  herd  and  the  fact  that  our  stalls  are  assembled  in  the 
factory  not  in  your  barn. 

The  Giant  Star  Stanchion  is  easily  adjustable  to  any  animal's  neck — is  wood-lined 
and  the  stronsrest  made  in  addition  to  beinc  equipped  with  the  One  Hand  Lock  and 
Automatic  Sure  Stop.  The  STAR  Line  of  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers  meets  every 
possible  need  and  requirement  in  every  size  and  shape  of  bam.  Our  catalogs  are 
very  interesting  and  gladly  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

STAR  good*  told  by  hm»t  d*al«n  everywhere 

HUNT-HELM-FERIIIS  &  CO.,  15  Hunt  St.,  Harvard,  lU. 

Naw  York  Branch:  Industrial  BMg,,  AHMmy,  N.  Y. 
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liaise  Your  Calvet  on 

Blatchf  wd's  CaU  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

Mor*  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  oo  all 
other  oulk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costine  Bnly  one-third  as  much  as  milW. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cookeA  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  far  Pamphtet.g!r-?E?.'!^e.':,?. 

fully  with  Little  or  Ne  Milk."    At  dealers,  or 
BUtcM»rJC«im«»l  CMisany,**^;*'^*''"*— »"*•  I 


Ensilage  to  theTop 

Was  your  Silo  really  full  when 
you  began  winter  feeding?  The 
average  Silo  when  filled  in  a 
hurried  fashion  settles  about 
one-fourth.  If  you'd  like  to 
4<now  how  the  upper  fourth  of 
Your  Silo  can  be  made  to  pay 
$75  to  $100  yearly,  extra,  write 
for  our  1918  catalogue  to-day — 
it's  free  for  the  asking. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

178  Main  Street. 
ShsrtsviUe.  New  York 
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Make  your  eowa 
pay  a  proflt.  A  good 
cream  iaparator  not 
only  aavet  Ubor,  bat 
pars  for  itaelf  qaiekly. 
That's  why  it  la  eaay  to 
bay  tha  llaynard  oo 
these  wonderf  ol  terns— 
t2. 00  down  soda  year  to  pay. 

Proves  in  60  days  or  yoor 
money  back 

Tha  lonaeat  wearins.  cloaaat  skiaunlnff 
separator  made.  The  eqaal  of  tha  f  100 
kiod,  bat  oar  price 

Saves  yott  $30  to  $40 

New  alonlnam  skimmer  sets  every 
oanee  of  batur  fat.  Eaaiesf  to  elea»— 
only  one  instead  of  SOor  40pieeet. 
One-piece  supply  tank.  Open 
cream  spoot. 

tS.OO  brings  anyof  the  f  oar  sizes. 
Try  it  twa  months.  Prove  for  yoorsev 
that  it  will  save  its  cost,  and  that  it 
eqaals  any  other  aeparator  sold  for 
twice  as  much.   Batit  to  last  a  life* 
time.  rrieas$86.7Sto|fil.S0. 

Sent  Free— 
^   Our  1918  Separator  Plan 

Write  for  yoor  copy  today.  Bead 
every  word  before  voa  buy  any 
kind  of  separator.   It  will  open 
yeor  eyea. 


REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Six  to  ten  months  ol  I,  nicely  marked,  some  ready 
for  light  service.  Write  for  partii-iilars,  elating 
just  what  yeu  want 

ALLAMUCHY  FARMS 
Arthur  Danksp  M^.  Ailamuchy,  N.  J. 


How  Mwh  Llmet  Dmi 
Kiur  Soil  Neecf? 

Dea't'risas.  Vamv  naotly  fey  tssttaf  yeur  son  atfeoias. 
MopuslBf  lime  where  not    needed.     Cm  JUHt  enouch 

RIsre rsaulre'l  Bare  work.  Hare  time.  Pave  lime. 
mplex  Soil  Tester  automatically  resistors  amount  of 
Umeand  froiind  llmeatOBe  anils  rootain  and  require. 
0OI4  under  raoney-bark  guarantee  Costs  1-2  crnl.  ixjr 
|SM-  I..awla  price  Write  for  literature.  HIMPLUX 
mWO.  oo..  Dept.  365-84,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Better  Crops  From 
i HE  One  Horse  Farm 


The  tmall  farm  !s  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 

One  Horse 
Disk  Harrows 

Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  floritti  and  othert 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrcws. 
In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp  —  dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 

Send  lor  book  "The  Soil  and  Its  TUI»te"— 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  of  nearest 
dealers. 

TV 

Cutaway  Harrow 
Company 


ttiere  will  be  mdlk  regardless  of  fadr  for  a  ton  of  bran  bulk  at  the  mill  Iq 

price  and  the  further  cut  will  come,  carload    lots.      The   freight    bet-ween 

It  Is  the  old  assertion  orf  the  corpora-  Kansas  City  and  Philadelphia  is  $5.80 

tions,  "What  will  the  public  stand",  per  ton,  which  gives  a  bulk  price  of 

Here  it  is  "What  will  the  dairymen  $32.78   as  against  Philadelphia  mill 

atand    in    the    way    of    price   cuts?"  price  of  $28.76  bulk.    The  difference 

They  will  be  cut  all  they  are  thought  is    $4.02.      The    Kansas   City    miller 

to  stand  and  not  create  too  much  of  therefore   in   shipping   his    goods  to 

a  shiortage  in  the  cllty.  Philadelphia  and  meeting  the  compe- 

Are  we  selling  off  cows  too  raipidly?  tion  of  the  mill  at  Philadelphia  grind- 

That  they  are  going  somewhat  is  as-  ing  wheat  at  the  basic  price  wouij 

sured,   I   think.     Many  of  them   are  have  to  reduce  his  bran  value  $4.02  to 

going  for  milkers  elsewhere,  but  that  meet  the  competition.    It  is  therefore 

In  many  cases  means  that  they  will  a  distinct  advantage  for  the  Kansa* 

go  to  some  locality  near  a  big  city.  City  miller  to  sell  in  his  own  market. 
be  milked  thru  one  lactation  period        This  illustrative  case  can  be  readl- 

and  then  go  to  the  block.     Indirectly  ly  applied   to  any   freight   difference 

they   are  going  for  beef  when   they  by    using    the    following    methol  ol 

leave    the    up-«tate    farm.      Some   of  estimating  the  maxfciuir.   price  thv. 

those  cows  are  the  best  we  have.     If  the  mill  may  ask  for  a  ton  of  brtn 

when  they  have  been  milked  out  in  in  carload  lots  bulk  f  o.b.  mill.    First, 

one  lactation  they  could  be  brought  ascertain  the  actual  cont  to  the  mill 

ba«k  here  it  might  result  in  saving  of  the   wheat  ground.     This  cost  i, 

some  good  cows  and  making  a  little  the    price   of  wheat    ground   during 

proflt  to  our  dairymen.    This  may  be  the  previous  month.     Let  us  say  the 

worth  thinking  over  by  our  farmers  average  erst  was    $2.10   per  bushji 

and  possibly  by  our  state  department  Dividing  this  by   60.  the  number  of 

of  animal  Industry.     Such  a  depart-  pounds  in  a  bushel,  w  j  get  a  prica  of 

ment   has   been   established   recently  3i  cents  per  pound,  or  $70  per  ton:  38 

In   this  state   and   It   Is   anxious  to  -percent  of  this  is  $26.60,  which  is  the 

make    Itself   of   some   value    to   the  maximum  price  per  ton  for  bulk  bran 

state.— H.  H.  Lyon.  »t  the  mill  in  carload  lots. 

Fixed  Differentials   for   Other  Mill 

Feeds 

The  other  grades  of  mill  feed  are 
established  on  a  fixed  differential, 
taking  bran  as  the  basic  price.  For 
shorts    or    standard    middlings,    the 


MHI  FEED  REGULATIONS 


ITew  Price  Relations  Between  Com- 
mercial Mill  Feeds  and  Wheat 


By  new  regulations  covering  mill  maximum  charge  may  be  $2  per  ton 
feeds,  the  U.  S.  Pood  Administration  over  the  price  of  bran.  Mixed  feeds 
has  established  a  relation  between  may  be  $4  per  ton  over  the  price  of 
the  price  of  mill  feeds  and  the  price  bran.  Flour  middlings  may  be  $9  per 
of  wheat.  The  plan  guarantees  to  ton,  and  Red  Dog  $15  per  ton  over 
the  farmer  a  direct  relationship  be-  the  price  of  bran.  In  the  case  cited, 
tween  the  price  he  receives  for  his  the  maximum  price  for  these  feeds 
wheat  and  the  price  he  pays  for  feed,  per  ton  bulk,  f.o.b.  mills  in  carload 
The  regulations  appl;-  to  all  mills  lots,  would  consequently  be  as  fol- 
engaged  In  the  business  of  milUn-g  lown-  Shorts  and  .qtandard  middlingn, 
flour  and  feed  from  wheat  and  II-  $28.60;  mixed  feeds,  $30.60;  flour 
eensed  by  the  U.  S.  Pood  Admdniatra-    mlddlinps.  $35.60;  Red  Dog,  $41.60. 


tion. 

The  price  of  bran,  bulk,  f.o.b. 
mill,  in  carload  lots,  for  one  ton 
(2,000  pounds)  U  in  no  case  to  ex- 
ceed 38  percent  of  the  average  cost 
to  such  mill  of  one  ton  of  wheat  at 
the  mill.    The  price  at  the  mill  is  de- 


Unlll  ^..rther  regulations  are  issued, 
a  maximum  of  50  cents  per  ton  dif- 
ferential on  feed  sold  and  shipped  in 
less  than  carload  lots  will  be  per- 
mitted. 

The    Food    Administration    recog- 
nizes the  important  position  of  mill 
termlned  by  the  average  cost  to  the    feeds  in  plane  for  commercial  feed- 


mill  of  the  wheat  ground  during  the 
previous  month,  plus  an  administra- 
tion fee  of  1  percent  paid  by  the  mill 
on  the  wheat  so  purchased  and 
ground.  The  regrulations  provide 
further  that  on  all  invoices  the  price    secure  lower  feed  prices  thru  which  to 

I  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  cash  or  effect  a  reduction  in  prices  of  dairr 
draft.  This  is  the  price,  in  bulk  at  products  and  (2)  to  eliminate  the  dia- 
the  mill  in  carloads.  All  invoices, 
moreover,  shall  show  the  bulk  price 
at  the  mill  plus  the  price  of  sacks, 
Items  of  freight  and  interest,  if  any, 
when  goods  are  sold  on  extended 
terms  or  credits. 

The  plan  adopted  means  that  there 
Is  no  advantage  in  mills  shipping 
their  product  far  away.  This  guaran- 
tees farmers'  supplies  from  the  near- 
est   source    of    production.      It    also 


Ing,  and  particularly  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. Hence  the  desirability  of  ex- 
erting some  stabilizing  influence  to 
reduce  the  price  of  these  oammodi- 
ties.     The  aim  was  two-fold:    (1)  To 


turbance  in  flour  values  caused  by 
increased  returns  recejlved  'by  the 
miller  for  his  feed. 

ICARTLAND  STATE  DAIBTME5 
MEET 

Baltimore  Milk  Discnssed 


Over  1,000  members  of  the  Mary- 
land   State    Dairymen's     Association 

tends  to  keep  his  local  mill  In  opera-  met  at  Baltimore,  January  25th.  to 

tion  and  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  discuss    the    milk    prices.      Early  in 

Its  output.  November  the   price  of  milk  agreed 

Figures  for  a  Specific  Case  u^on  for  one  month  was  30  cents  per 

Take  a  specific  case.  Let  us  say  gallon  for  4  percent  milk;  the  future 
that  the  price  of  wheat  at  Phlladel-  price  to  be  determined  after  the  Fed- 
phla  is  $2.27  per  bushel.  A  ton  of  eral  investigation  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
wheat  would  then  cost  $75.67.  Tak-  ducing  milk.  About  this  time  the 
Ing  38  percent  of  this  would  give  us  Council  of  Defense  became  alanned  at 
a  price  of  $28.76  per  ton,  which  is  the  the  number  of  dairy  cows  that  were 
bulk  price  for  car  lots  of  bran  at  the  being  slaughtered  for  beef.  As  a 
mill  In  Philadelphia.  war  measure  to  conserve  the  dairy 

A  mill  located  In  Kansas  City,  for  cows,  It  ordered  an  investigation  to 

example,   pays   $2.13   for  the  wheat,  be  made  on  the  Maryland  farms  aa  to 

which  is  $71  per  ton.     By  taking  38  the   cost   of   producing    a   gallon  of 

percent   of   this   we  have   the   figure  milk,  in  this  way  Insuring  the  pro- 

$26.98,  which  is  the  maximum  price  ducer  a  price  that  would  cover  the 

that  the  mill  at  Kansas  City  may  ask  coat  of  production. 


February    23,    1.-1J. 

TheSilo 

Beautiful 
that  Lasts 
for  Ages 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Get  the  beauty  and  dura-  , 
binty  of  tile  in  the  Lanslnff 
"■hlp-lap"  Mock.     Ends  over- 
lap —  extended  ehouldera  top  and 
bottom— less  mortar  exposed,  bet- 
ter settling  of  silage— less  chance 
for  frost,  better  looking  silo,  blocks 
uniform  in  Bhade.    Stronger  walls. 
Notched   ends    on  blocks  prevent 


mortar  from  slipping.TwiBtedBteel 

■   g.    Steel  hir <■    "•-..»i 

L' proof —add.    

Write  for  Catalog. 


reinforcing.    Seel Tiip  roof— steel 


chute— fire 
the  silo 


boauty  to 


y^ 


J.  M.  Preston  Company 
Dept.  345»Lansing  Mich. 
Also  get  offer  on  ajmax  Silage 
I  and  BidweU 


Gutters  ( 
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IXbreabers. 
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Guaranteed  Capacity 

WE  build  Stnrsres  Cans  to  be  more 
than  Just  eood  milk  containers. 
Each  Stursres  Can  Is  built  to  be  true  to 
lated  capacity.  This  is  a  ble  advantasre 
in  dally  service.  Saves  work  and  time, 
forestiils  dispute*  wkh  dty  aealei*--     , 
4  in<mmwBl»aainirToartrad«  more.  Only  ^ 


\   fnUy  tinned,  ■earns  soWergd  «nooth 

^  -     • ~" — a.    Write  (or 

EBtd.  1866.  ' 

•^  \..  Stnt  t  m  Ik.  Cn.  CHc«i 


^MCans 


I      Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  President  of  the 
Maryland  State  College,  was  appoint- 
ed chairman  of  this  commission.  To- 
gether with  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission,   he    investigated    the   actual 
cost  of  producing  milk  on  100  Mary- 
land farms  for  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 28  to  December  3,     In  selecting  I 
I'  these  farms,  the  county  agents  in  ten 
different  counties  selected   ten  aver- 
age herds  and  personally  supervised 
the    feeding    and    handling   of    these 
herds  for  one  week.     They  weighed 
the   feed   and   estimated   the   cost   of 
feed   and  labor,   making  this  one   of 
the    most    thoro    Investigations    ever 

made. 

The    result    of    this    investigation 
showed  an  average  cost  of  41   cents 
per  gallon.     When  this  investigation 
was  published  the  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Association  called  a  meet- 
ing and  invited  the  Baltimore  Food 
Administrator   to    confer   with    them 
and   try  to  agree  on   a  fair  price  to 
be  paid  the  producer.      Mr.   Batiger, 
the    Food    Administrator,    fiatly    re- 
fused an  Increase  at  this  time,  stat- 
ing that  he  was  not  prepared  to  ac- 
cept Dr.  Wood's  report. 

The  directors  then  decided  to  call 
a  meeting  of  all  the  producers,  which 
was  held  January  25.     After  hearing 
from   different  parts  of   the  state  as 
to  the  actual  sale  of  dairy  cows,  Mr. 
Batiger    was    asked    to    explain    his 
position.      In    his    address    he  called 
on  the  dairy  farmers  to  be  patriotic 
and  stated  that  feed  was  going  to  be 
reduced,  that   Baltimore  City   would  I 
have  to  be  educated  to  the  advantage 
of  milk   as  a  food,   and  that   an  in- 
crease to  the  consumer  at  this  time 
would    mean    a    decreased    consump- 
tion.    He  also  stated  that  Dr.  Wood's 
report   covered   too  short   a  time   to 
draw    any   conclusions.      This   infor- 
mation   was   not   very    well    received 
by  the  hundreds  of  farmera  pfesent. 
Dr,   Wood   then   followed,  explain- 
ing  and    defending    his   report.      He 
stated    that    the    report    showed    the 
conditions   as  they   actually  existed, 
and  unless  a  price  be  paid  the  pro- 
ducer  to   cover  the   cost   of   produc- 
tion, there  surely  would  be  a  serious 
shortage  of  milk   in   Baltimore   City 
next    fall.      The   President   then    ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  confer  furth- 
er with  Mr.  Batiger. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  se- 
cure data  on  costs  of  the  erection  of 
a  milk  condensary  to  take  care  of 
surplus  milk  during  summer  months. 
— D.  G.  Harry,  Harford  Co.,  Md. 


ONE  MAN  CULTIVATK 
TWD  ROWS  ArATlME«^/»i& 


On9  man  piouiM  SioQacrmt 
in  10  hoart 


^'-*RiCit»ja;'** 


MOONE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

"It  Sdoes  theBmn  Mp  Proitem  " 

More  time  is  spent  in  cultivating  than  any  other  single 
operation.  Sixty  pet  cent  of  the  crops  grown  on  moM 
farms  are  planted  in  rows  which  require  cultivation. 

If  one  man  is  to  farm  more  land  than  ever  before,  he  must 
also  cultivate  more.  With  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  one 
man  cultivates  two  rows  at  a  time  and  docs  tt  better 
quicker  and  cheaper  than  with  horses. 

The  Moline-Universal  Tractor  Kaa  ample  d«*rance  to  itrtddle  the 
com  row  at  all  rtage.  of  growth.  The  operator  ..U  on  the  cultivator  m 
U^T^th  thrrigR  drive  wheel  of  the  tractor-not  <hr«^y  behmd  the 
S-^^  This  pve.  a  clear  view  of, the  row.  ahead.  By  keepm« 
Sfright  wh^l  of  the  Moline.Umver«J  a  "^'"".'^^.t'^r^^?;?!^  ^ 
"de  row  the  whole  outfit  will  go  P/operly.  For  dodging  mdnndual  bilU 
^e  cultivator  gang,  are  eaaJy  .hifted  by  the  operator  •  »«*• 

But  cultivation  i.  only  one  of  all  Ae  farm  operationa  which  the  Moline- 
UnifeSal  can  do.  It  is  light,  but  ha.  more  than  enough  power  to  puU 
two  r4"2!.Xw  bottom^\ecau.e  aU  iu  weight  i.  avaJable  for  bacUon. 

The  Moline-Univeraal  isnt  the  kind  of  a  tnuaof  Art  wUl  do  yoM 
olowSig  and  .eed  bed  preparation  and  then  re«  whOe  your  horae.  do 
St^^trng.^hivrti^*  and  »l^e.ting.  It  ^^l^,  *r„^»  '*'>•«*» 
throughout  the  entire  year  with  the  greateat  .peed  and  economy. 

Your  Moline-Univerwl  i.  ready  now.    Write  today  for  further 
nwlion  and  name  of  your  neareat  Moline  dealer. 

AdJtttt  liepottmtm  66 
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Every 
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■IOWA" 


III  tkc  Official  SkisHsiaiTtsts' 
I  made  by  Jaryrt  Dairy  Eipcrts  at 
I  the  WarW'i  Fair  Expautioa.  Ihs 

IOWA* 

Cream  Separator 

loutskimmed  all  competing 
separators.  These  Official 
I  tests  and  other  skimminff 
(tests  made  by  leading  Afjri- 
Icultural  CollcKcs,  prove  that  the  -_  -^ 
I  Cream  Separator  skims  closest.  ine 
I  "IOWA"  18  the  only  separator  with  the 
I  famous,  patented 

CURVED  DISC  BOWL 

Itbe  World's  closest  sVimmlnir  deTicc.    Send  fov 
lfre«bo«k"F'ACTS"— tclHresiilHofskimmun: 
I  test*  and  shows  bow  tlio  "lOW-V"  incixascs^  -* 
I  CTPftm  checks  by  stop-  r 
pinKynur  buttcrf.it  loss-' 
cs.  Before  you  buy,  see 
and  try  the  "IOWA." 
Write  todaya 

iSSOCUTEO  MFRS.  CO. 
ifgUi  lUam  Afs.  WatcrlM.  Is.] 
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^    f<»d  conservation  are  the  good,  old  reliable 
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'patented 

fcURVED  DISC 


DAIRYMEN! 

herCis  a 

REAL  MILKEl 


fienfl  at  onee  for 

FHKK  Booklet 
Buckwalter  Supply  Oo. 
Dept.  P.  Lancaster,  Pa 
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o«(ttlon  to  tbertcht  man 
t  B.  HARDEN. 


Ailamuchy.  N.  J- 


VEAL  CALVES  EXPENSIVE 

Veal  calves  from  dairy  cows  gener- 
ally lose  money  for  their  owners,  and 
when  these  calves  are  kept  until  a 
year  old  the  loss  is  even  greater,  is 
the  information  hrought  by  cost-ac- 
count records  of  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station  for  26  herds.  The  milk 
used  to  grow  these  calves  is  often  of 
more  value  as  human  food  than  the 
veal  produced. 

In  the  26  dairy  herds,  18  owners 
lost  money  on  raising  calves  for  veal. 
The  average  loss  on  323  veals  was 
about  $1.95  a  head.  The  average  loss 
of  raising  361  calves  in  30  herds 
studied  was  $6.90  for  the  first  year. 
Only  five  dairymen  among  the  30 
raised  calves  at  a  proflt. 

When  dairymen  get  a  high  price 
for  milk,  they  would  be  ahead  by 
selling  calves  rather  than  raising 
such  animals  for  veal  or  beef.  The 
milk  would  bring  a  higher  price  for 
human  food  than  the  veal  produced 
from  it.  Purebred  calves  usually 
bring  higher  prices  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, and  in  such  cases  It  is  profit- 
able to  raise  them. 
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Kalamazoo  Silos  have  grown  steadily  in  favor  for  more  than  27 
years.  As  pioneers  in  the  silo  business  we  have  seen  many  imita- 
tions spring  up,  and  Still  the  Kalamazoo  is  recognized  as  The 
World's  Standard"  in  quality,  construction  and  valuable  features. 

Whether  you  choose  tile  or  wood  you  are  guaranteed  the  utmost 
eilo  value  in  a  Kalamazoo.  The  famous  Kalamazoo  Galvanized 
Steel  Door  Frames  and  continuous  doors  are  used  in  both  kmds. 


Slk>S  —fire-proof, 
frost-proof,  storm-proof,  mois- 
ture-ptoof,  acid-proof,  decay- 
proof  and  vcrmin-pr<^f. 
Galvanized  re-inforcing.  Re- 
quire' no  painty  no  upkeep 
expense  or  repairs.  First  cost 
is  the  last  cost. 


Wood  SUve  Your  choice  of 
Qji^  four   time-dely- 

wUOf  ing  woods.  Kal- 

amazoo Silos  are  manufactured 
complete  ready  tosetup.  Quick- 
ly and  easily  erected.  Havesim- 
ple,  safe  anchor  system — con- 
tinuous doors  and  galvanized 
steel  door  frame  and  many  other 
exclusive  Kalamazoo  features. 


Buy  Now— Don't  Take  Chances 

To  be  sure  of  getting  your  Kalamaioo,  place  your  order  now. 
Evcmhing  indicates  an  enormous  demand  for  Kalamazoo  b.os  this 
seS  therefore  we  urge  you  to  buy  earlyand  ^e  «"  ^he  safe  s^d^ 
We  offer  ipecul  iodiKeiiMnt*  to  early  buyers— and  etty  lemu  tor  those 
who  prefer  to  pay  for  the  silo  out  of  the  profits  it  earns.        

Write  today  for  catalog,  easy  payment  plan  and  *pMi«  «^«r  to  early 
buyers.  If  interested  in  an  ensilage  or  alfalfa  cutter,  ask  for  circular. 
KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO^  D«p«.225  Kalamazoo,  Mkh. 

flraViQAK&naetblMewiWt  V I  Jinf 
f  UiWi'«K«-  SargaiB-SookMl  !>■< 
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Crt  rook  bottom  dlr«rt  ♦»"•«.*■**???' }»T't^?rTT^ 

i\p.WT  ro<lui> — I'll  Urown'B  noi'ULK  t.Alv 

VAN  IZEU  8lin  Slay  fence.  Outla.sW  all  others. 

FACTORY  PRICES.  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

Brown  fcnee  Is  made  of  Basle  Open  Hearth 

Book    Phowa    l.W  styles.      Also    Gates 
ana    Harb    Wire.        Our    priecs  save 
you  2,1 «  to  40 4  .  Write  today  for  money 
uavlng  JYeo  Book  and  sample  to  test. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  «  WIRE  CO.. 

DEPT.     Sin    •        CLEVCI>NI>,  OHIO 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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Stylish— Roomy— Easy  Riding 

With  Fine  Driving  Qualities 

You  will  like  the  look  of  the  new  Elcar  models.  The 
designs  are  original,  different  and  strikingly  graceful. 
The  high-class  paint  work  insures  lasting  beauty. 

Comfort  and  roominess  are  given  special  attention.  Drive  a  1  day  and 
you  won't  be  cramped.  Easy  riding  whether  fully  or  partially  loaded. 
Plenty  of  ajeed— abundant  power  for  the  hard  pulls.    The  steermg 

is  the  easiest— the  control  the  simplest 
— the  motor  responsive  and  flexible. 

Reliable  quality  is  a  certainty  in  the  Elcar. 
We  learned  to  put  in  quality  years  ago, 
when  building  cars  selling  up  to  and  above 
$3,000.  We  give  exceptional  value  in  these 
quality  cars  at  popular  prices  —  each 
model  large  and  good  enough  to  fulfill 
any  motor  car  requirement. 

Don't  think  of  choosing  until  you  have 
Mef    Mentt<m  ggg^  the  Elcar.  Ask  for  nearest  dealer's 

Foar'XiSd"'.S3e?,.  37>i     name,  if  you  don't  know  him. 
horsepower  at  2.100  r.  p.  m.  — .         .  ..  «. 

Six-cylinder  models,  40  horse-  Catalog  OH  Request 

SSudeftncaUysfe,^-  lS      Write  for  catalog  illustrating  and  de^nrjb- 

wheel  base,  116  inches;  road       jng  the  Six  New  Elcar  ModcU  —  glaoly 

clearance  io>i  ,«nches.  Full     mailed  to  all  interested. 

floating  rear  axle  with  spiral       **  *" 

bevel  driving  gears.  Timken  ,  •»«■.«  ^^^ 

Roller    Bearings  front  and      Fjlchnrt  Camase  OC  MotOT  %JBX 
rear.  Double  universal  drive;  r*.-.— .-»«•««» 

tubular  propeller  shaft.  \.^inpany 

A  wonderfully  easy  nding  ^J&QZ  Beardsley  Avenue  Elkhart*  bid. 
semi-elliptic  spring  suspen- 
sion. Roomy  and  comfortable 
bodies  of  beautiful  design 
and  durable  finish;  new 
"Cathedral  Pipe"  uphol- 
steraig.  Equipment  complete, 
even  to  motometer. 


ceived  after  they  have  passed  thru 
the  hands  of  the  commission  men  is 
61  i  cents  per  dozen.  The  actual  cost 
of  producing  our  eggs  for  the  month 
of  December  was  81i  cewts  per  dozen, 
and  for  January,  95  cents.  The  losj 
for  these  two  months  foots  up  to  more 

than  $100.     We  have  not  enough  pri- 

At   the   present   time   most  all   the   ^ate  customers  to  use  all  the  eggs  we 

farm  journals   and   city   publications    produce. 

I  do  not  see  anything  encouraging 
to    the    producer    when    considering 


DOES  POUITRT  PAY  NOW? 
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You  Can  Grow  More  Bushels  Per  Acre 

w  Because 

The  New  Climax 

Grain  and  Clover  Drill 

tows  more  rows  tlan  drills  with  discs7or8in.aparl| 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  increased  their  yieldtfl 
per  aero   with    consequent    bitrtrer  incomes   from' 
all  fields  sown  with  this  drill.  And  you  can  do  the  same.'' 
The  New  Climax  Grain  and  Clover  Drill  sows  more"* 
rows  to  the  acre  but  f'^wer  seeds  to  the  row.  resuUinp  in 
gtroaser  plants  and  a  good  seed  saving  on  accoont  of  erendistribatioa. 

Special  Low  Prices  NOW  in  Effect 

Don't  fan  to  (ret  our  prices  and  all  the  special  details  about  this  drill.    It  Is  equipped 
with  complete  outfit  fur  all  kinds  of  Brains  and  erar.s  seeds,  with  or  without  fertilizer 
Attachment.      Sows  seeds  and  fertilizer  in  rows  only  4  inches  apart.      For  Wheat, 
Oats,  Barley,  Rye.  Soy  Beans.  Alfalfa,  Red  Mammoth,  or  Japanese  Clover,  Timothy, 
Orchard  Grass,  Cow  Peas,  etc.    Sows  loss  seed  to  the  furrow  but  drills  more  fur- 
rows.     Only  two  hor'^cs  required.     This  drill  will  SOW  clover  or  any  other  smal 
seed  in  the  growing  wheat  without  injury  to  the  wheat.    And  because  of  a  strong: 
lif  tins:  spring  which  aids  the  lever,  even  a  boy  can  easily  and  quickly  raise  the 
discs  out  of  the  ground  when  required. 
Costs  no  more  to  sow  with  this  drill  than  with  any  other.    It  means 
bieeer  crops  and,  therefore,  more  money  without  any  additional  labor. 

Don't  fail  to  cet  full  Information  about  the  New  Climax  Grain  and 
||J|«^S|      '^k     Clever  Drill  before  you  start  your  sprine  work.    Mail  the 
■"3"         ^W     coupon  now  for  special  Information.  

Get  Full 

.^_ Information 


are  encouraging  the  farmer  and  poul- 
tryman  to  raise  more  chickens  and 
produce  more  eggs.  It  seems  to  us 
that  these  advisors  and  writers  have 
not  given  the  subject  thoro  consid- 
eration because  we  find  that  just  now 
and  for  the  past  three  months  our 
poultry  has  not  paid  for  their  feed, 
let  alone  the  cost  of  labor.  We  feel 
that  our  poultry  could  not  have  bet- 
ter attention  as  our  poultry  managei' 
is  very  persistent  and  spends  his  full 
time  and  energy  in  caring  for  the 
flock  and  has  followed  closely  the 
teachings  of  such  poultrymen  as  J. 
T.  Campbell,  who  was  present  and 
directed  the  building  of  our  first 
colony  house. 

Under  the  present  feed  conditions 
it   is   almost   impossible   to   buy   any- 
thing like  a  balanced  ration  for  our 
fowls  and  we  feel  that  we  ought  to 
be   in   as  good  circumstance.^   to  buy 
feed  as  any  farmer  as  we  are  share- 
holders  in   one  of   the  largest   farm- 
ers' co-operative  societies  in  the  state, 
doing   a   business    last    year   of  over 
$200,000.  Also,  for  the  last  6  months 
it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  get 
corn  in  any  form  in  quantities  worth 
while.     Eur  corn  has  not  been  on  the 
market    at    all    until    the    last    week 
and    in    small    quantities    at    %t    per 
bushel.      Cracked  corn    at    $4.10    per 
100     pounds;     meat     ficrap,     $5.50; 
wheat      bran,      $2.40;      wheat,      $4; 
scratch    feed,    composed    of    oats    or 
speltz,  wheat  and  buckwheat,  at   $4. 
We  raised   300  bushels  buckwheat 
by    weight    and    the    best    price    we 
could     obtain     was     $3.25     per     100 
pounds    and    the    local    price    is    $3. 
Oats  can  be  bought  for  $2.50  per  100 
pounds.      The    government    has   fixed 
the  price  of  wheat   to   the  farmer  at 
$2.20   per  bushel  or  $3.66-..,  per  100 
pounds.  There  has  been  a  great  many 
tons  of  this  scratch  feed  sold  in  this 
section  and   there  are  times  when  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  any  other 
feed.      The    local    dealers   are   taking 
the  prices  paid  to  the  farmer  for  his 
grain    and    are    making    a    profit    of 
$1.16  per  hundred,  using  10  percent 
wheat    and    equal    parts   of   oats    and 
buckwheat   and   it   seems   to  us   that 
this  profit  would  make  the  feed  busi- 
ness a  very    profitable  one 


these  conditions,  and  we  would  like 
to  ask  these  people  who  are  doing  so 
much  writing  and  talking  along  thi^ 
particular  line,    what    are    we   going 
to  do  with  our  eggs?     Some  of  these 
people  have  gone  so  far  as  to  call  the 
farmer  a  slacker  in  this  great  world 
crisis.      They    say    the    trouble    with 
the  farmer  is   that  he  does  not   pro- 
duce anything;  that  he  does  not  keep 
enough  stock,  poultry,  etc.     We  have 
upon  our  farm  of  about  200  acres,  41 
head  of  homed  cattle,  12  swine.  650 
chickens,  5  horses  and  a  tractor  en- 
gine.     Our   family   consists   of  eight 
people  and  there  is  the  tenant  house 
and  a  married  man  by  the  year.  After 
March  22  this  man  leaves  me  and  all 
the  help  that  we  will  have  upon  the 
farm  is  our  five  children,  the  oldest 
one  12   years  of  age.     Last  year  we 
raised  all  the  roughage  to  winter  our 
cattle.      All   the  corn   went  into  the 
silo  with  the  exception  of  ahout  100 
bushels,    and    there    was    about    600 
bushels    of    grain.      We    had    a    very 
poor    year    owing    to    the    cold,    dry 
spring    and    wet,    warm    weather    at 
harvest    time.      For    the    last    eight 
years,  up  to  this  winter,  I  have  spent 
from  one  to   three  months  doing  in- 
stitute work   for  the  Department   of 
Agriculture,   but  right  now  we  need 
more  workers  and  fewer  advisors  and 
for   this    year,    and    as   long   as   thi^ 
war  continues,  I  want  do  say   to  aH 
who    dub    us    slackers,    at    any    time 
thut    they    come    to    Troy,    Pa.,    and 
drive  four  miles  down  Sugar  Creek  to 
Bono  Farms,  they  will  find  us  all  in 
working    attire,    not    only    6    days    a 
week    but    seven;    but    still    not    for- 
getting   our    Creator    and    doing    our 
bit    to    help  win    the    war   for   Uncle 
Sam.   —  Leou   O.   VanNoy,   Bradford 
Co.,  Pa. 


THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  POULTRY- 
HOUSE 


This 

Coupon 

NOW! 


^MS' 


"Wwr  Mctwy  Back! 


and  Low  Price 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  oept.  90124*  SS'^f^f^rrv 

Send  this  coupon  to  house  nearest  you 

Please  send  me  full  infor-  Name 

mation    about   your   New 

Climax  Grain  and  Clover  r.  f.d.No P.  O 

Drill.     This    places    me 

under  no  obligation.  County State 


What  15c 


«Will 
Bring 


You  '[h%"*  Nation's  Capital 


WaahlMSton.tha  koni*  of  th«  Pathtindar,  ia  tha 
ii«rv«.canter  oi  civilization  ;  history  is  being 
mad*  at  this  worid  capital.  Tha  Pathfindar's 
illustratad  woeitly  review  K*vas  you  a  claar,  im- 
partial and  correct  diai^nosis  of  public  affairs 
during   thosa  strenuous,  epoch-making  days. 


Iin'.iHS.    ll  >"U  ^^  lu;  a  I'Mi.'T 


1  ne  little  matter  o<  ISe  In  sttnips  or  coin  will  liring  you  thr  Path' 
tiii.Irr  13  werlcs  c.n  trial.  The  rathfinderis  anillustratrrl  wecltly, 
l>n lilislidl  at  the  Nation's  center.lor Uie  Nation ;  a  pa|>erlliat prints 
.ill  tlic  news  ol  the  worM  and  tells  the  truth  anrl  only  the  truth ;  now 
in  its  25)11  year.  This  paper  fills  the  l>ill  without  em  ptving  thr  ptirse; 
it  costs  liutjla  year.  II  you  wa:it  to  lteti>  posted  on  wh.iti'.  soitJit 
on  in  t  he  world,  at  the  lca'.teipenseol  time  nriuoney,  this  isvour 
•  ..-  l.o;i.c  «hi.  ll  I ,  '■.:n.  err.  rt-Ii.ilile.  enlerl.iiiiinj;-  uliolevonie,  the  I'athfinder  !■.  voiiri.  H  v..u 
r  itseve'ythinifclearlv.lairly.l.ridlv-!!'  ■-  ''r..  '-  r.  !  15c  tusho- -fluitytju  ,--'  tl  ke  s^.  ha 


^\^:::^:r;;:iZ^T:^:::^z^^::^::,^u^.  the  pathfinder,  box  78  Washington,  d.c. 


WHAT   YOUR    OLO    BAGS     WILL    BRING    YO 

W n   fo.   ,ounc!  or  mcntlable   100  lbs.  F«ed  Bous,  10c  e«ch :    150  .-ind  200  lh».  Bran, 

BUFFAI.O  BURLAP  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


The    poultry-house    ought    not    It- 
used    as    a    storaBe-room.      The    hen- 
are  entitled  to  every  bit  of  the  floor- 
space.      The   food-hoppers,    drinking- 
vessels.  etc.,  ought  to  be  set  on  a  low- 
table  or  on  a  platform   that  extend? 
According  to  the  daily  paper,  eggs    from    the    wall.      The    advantage    of 
have  i)een  quoted  in  New  York  City    this  arrangement  is  that  the  hens  not 
at  from  68  to  76  cents  per  dozen  for    only  have  all  the  floor-space,  but  tha' 
the  last  two  months.     This,  compared    the  food   and  water  will  keep  clean 
with  former  prices  for  the  same  per-    Fountains    and    food-hoppers    on    the 
iod.  looks  verv  attractive  to  the  un-    floor     of     the     house     soon     become 
Initiated.  The  express  company  owes    scratched  full  of  litter  and  fllth  an>l 
us  for  eggs,  broken  and  not  delivered,    the  food  and  water  they  contain  be- 
since  April.  1917.     Rut  since  January    come  a  menace  to  the  fowls. 
1.   thev  are  not  responsible  for  any-         Dropping-boards    ought    to    be    in- 
thing.     The  last  case  we  shipped  to    stalled.     The  dropping-boards  should 
New   York   was   six    days   In    transit    be  against   the  rear  wall  and  should 
and  when  received  was  in  a  damaged    be  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  above 
condition.      We  shipped    a   case   to   a    the    floor.      The    boards   should   slop.^ 
ladv    in    New    Jersey    and    after   ten    slightly  toward  the  front  in  order  t.. 
days  received   a  letter  from  her  say-    facilitate  cleaning.     Dropping  board, 
ing  the  eggs  had  not  been  received. 

7  feel  that  wp  have  as  fine  a  flock 
of  White  Leghorns  as  can  be  found 
any  plnce.  The  eggs  are  carefully 
selected  rnd  will  we!eh  from  24  to 
2<i   oiinrpfj   to   the   do^en.      Efrgs  thnt 


should  be  cleaned  at  least  three  time- 
a    week.       Daily    cleaning    would    b' 
better.     An   accumulation  of  manur  • 
beneath     the     bens,      breeds     disea.^^ 
germ.-'  and  lice,  and  keep.s  the  hous'' 
damp.     Tf  one  cannot  clean  the  board- 
will  not  weigh  this,  or  are  not  chalk    it   would   be  better  to  dispense  wi'b 
wbite  in  color,  are  saved  and  sold  as    them    and    permit    the    droppings    t. 
«oonnds:    are    always    packed    in    ex-    fall  in  the  litter, 
relsior.  the  ca.«s  well-wired  and  des-        The    nosts    ought    to    be    arrang  '■ 
tination  marked  on  both  ends  of  the    under  the   dropping   boards  or  alon- 
case      The   price   that   we   have   re-    the  wall,     if  placed  atong  the  wa.. 


February    23,    1918. 

each  row  of  nests  should  be  provided 
with  a  cover,  hinged  to  the  wall.  The 
cover  should  slope  so  sharply  that  the 
hen  can  find  no  foothold.     The  cover 
should  be  raised  in  the  morning  but 
lowered  toward  evening.     Nothing  ie 
more  exasperating  than   making  the 
rounds  of  the  houses  at  night  and  re- 
moving hens  from   the  neste  to  the 
perches. 

A  good  arrangement  for  nests  Is  to 
have  them  outside  the  building.  A 
long,  box-like  affair,  divided  by  par- 
titions, should  be  attached  to  an  out- 
eide  wall  of  the  house.  Openings 
should  be  cut  thru  the  wall  of  the 
house,  leading  into  the  box.  The 
nests  should  be  provided  with  hinged 
covers,  covered  with  a  good  grade  of 
roofing  paper.  The  advantages  of 
such  nests  are:  They  take  up  no 
room;  they  are  dark,  and  for  this 
reason  discourage  egg-eating;  the 
eggs  can  be  gathered  without  enter- 
ing the  house. — T.  Z.  RIchey. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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a  substitute,  over  the  floor  of  the 
brooder — and  it  is  a  good  Idea  to  add 
a  little  sand  for  the  chicks  to  pick  at. 
Don't  bother  your  head  about  fur- 
nishing food  for  the  chicks  for  a 
couple  of  days  after  they  are  hatched. 
They  need  no  food  at  that  time  and 
are  better  off  without  it. 

When  the  little  wing  feathers  be- 
gin to  appear,  which  will  be  within 
a  week,  drop  the  heat  in  tlie  brooder 
to  86  degrees;  and  in  a  few  more 
days  to  80,  and  increase  the  ventila- 
tion. 

Now  all  this  appears  very  simple, 
and  it  is.  The  brooder  will  do  its 
part  if  you  do  yours.  And  your  part 
is  to  use  your  good  judgment  with 
the  chicks  in  a  brooder,  as  you 
would  have  to  do  if  they  were  under 
a  hen;  only  with  the  brooder  you 
have  less  to  do  and  leas  to  worry 
about. 


Better  Apples 


More  Money 


SIMPLE  DEVICE  TO  PREVENT 
CHICKS  CROWDmO 


THE  BROODER  AS  A  CHICK 
RAISER 


The  brooder,  like  the  incubator,  is 
a  simple  machine.  It  is  Intended  to 
raise  the  chicks  that  have  been 
hatched  either  by  an  incubator  or  by 


Unless  some  means  is  used  to  pre- 
vent them  from  so  doing,  chicks  will 
often  crowd  into  the  comer  of  the 
brooder  house  in  such  a  way  as  to 
smother  each  other. 

Some  such  simple  device  as  that 


Worms  and  caterpillars  —  bad  as  they  are  —  we  not 
the  cause  of  all  poor  fruit. 

Apple  scab,  blotch,  sooty  fungus,  bitter  rot  and  cedar 
rust,  attack  the  fruit  and  cause  damage  running  into  millions 
of  dollars  every  year.  You  spray  to  kill  the  worms.  How 
about  the  diseases? 

You  can  protect  fruit  from  worms  and  disease  by  spray- 
ing with  Pyrox.     One  preparation  docs  both. 

It  does  more.  Pyrox  by  invigorating  the  foliage,  causes 
the  fruit  to  hang  on  longer,  so  that  it  takes  on  size,  finish 
and  quality  —  what  the  market  wants  and  will  pay  for.  II 
you  want  the  best  price  you  must  grow  the  kind  of  fruit 
the  market  demands. 


.  U.  •.Mt.«OT. 


nWs  Ihe  Barrel  with  the  Api»les  that  Used  to  Co  on  Top** 

"With  50  cents  worth  of  Pyrox  we  got  $22.50  worth  of 
fruit  where  wc  grew  only  $2.90  worth  before  using  it,** 
writes  a  Pennsylvania  grower.  "From  one  orchard  I  used 
to  sell  about  $1500  worth  a  year.  The  year  I  began  to  use 
Pyrox  my  sales  went  up  to  $5400.  Can  I  afford  NOT  to 
use  it?"  said  a  fruit  grower  at  a  N.  Y.  State  fruit  growers' 
meeting. 
Fifteen  more  Perfect  Apples  on  the  Tree  will  Pay  for  all  the  Pyroa  Needed 

Send  for  the  new  Pyrox  Crop  Book.  You  will  be  interested  ia  the 
•praying  methods  used  by  practical  growers  in  getting  profitable  crops. 
II  apples  are  your  specialty,  you  will  want  to  read  the  experienced 
representative  growers  who  use  Pyrox  and  make  apples  pay.  This  book 
also  contains  spraying  hints  on  many  fruiu  and  vtgeubles. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Company 

43D  Chatham  St. ,  Boston        lOlS  FideUty  Bldg.,  Battimoro 


Comer  of  Brooder  Honse  Cnt  Off  To  Prevent  Crowding 

hens.  If  the  chicks  have  been  hatched  shown   in   the  illustration  will   pre- 

by  hens  great  care  must  be  taken  to  vent  chicks  Jrom   huddling  together 

thoroly  dust  them  with  insect  powd-  in  the  corner.     It  consists  merely  of 

er,  so  that  they  shall  not  carry  into  a  frame  constructed  to  fit  the  corner 

the  brooder  the  lice  which  they  have  of    the    brooder   house,    to    which    is 

inherited   from   the  hens.      For  they  tacked  chicken  wire. 

always  get  a  few  or  many  and  lice  This   device  which  is  easily  made 

multiply  rapidly.     If  the  chicks  are  and  effective  is  used  in  the  brooder 

hatched  in  an  incubator  they  are  free  houses  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 

froni  lice  when  placed  in  the  brooder;  lege  School  of  Agriculture, 
and  that  is  nearly  half  the  battle  in 


raising  chicks.  Start  with  a  clean 
sheet.  In  any  case  It  is  easier  to 
drive  lice  out  of  a  brooder  or  a  brood- 


DUSTING  PROTECTS  POULTRY 


BiggestHatches 

Strongest  Chicks  ^ 

Tliat*s  what  you  will  get  witfc  my 
Hatching  Outfit— and  I  canproveit. 

The  whole  story  to  In  my  big  catalog, 
••Hatching  Facts'Nsent Free.  Ittells 

how  money  is  niaderaising  poultry.  Get 
this  Book  and  you'll  want  to 
start  one  of  my  Guaranteed 
Hatching  Outfits  making 
money  for  you.  It's  good  pa- 
triotism and  good  business  to 
raise  poultry  this  year,  and 

^^Buya  Champion 

BeUeCity  Incubator 

Prize  Winning  Model— Double  Fibre  Board 

Case.  Hot-Watcr,  Copper  Tank.  Nurs«y, 

Self-Regulated  Safety  Lamp.  Thennometer 

Holder.EggTester.With 

S5.25  Hot-Water^pu- 

ble-Walled.  140-Chlck 

Brooder,  bothonly  S  12.95 


and 


SroiosT  to  be 


If  the  hens  on  some  farms  are  ex 
er  chick  than  it  is  from  a  hen,  or  a    amined  after  they  have  spent  a  month 

.     .  _«       .  .       .  _i -a    il „.J11 


hen-raised  chick,  and  economizing  of  In  winter  quarters  many  of  them  will 
labor  counts  in  the  "chicken  busi-  show  lice  altho  none  were  present  in 
ness'.  The  brooder  can  be  fumi-  the  fall  when  they  came  from  the 
gated;  every  vestige  of  life  removed  range.  Then  look  for  the  dust  box 
(move  the  chicks  first  of  course),  and  usually  none  will  be  present.  The 
wliile  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  hen  undoubtedly  fights  lice  very  suc- 
ri.i  of  every  louse  on  a  hen.  cessfully  if  she  is  given  ideal  condi- 

Therefore,  use  a  brooder  to  brood    tlons   for  dusting   herself, 
your  chicks.  When   we  dust  a  hen  with   insect 

There  is  nothing  very  wonderful  powder  for  lice  we  do  it  to  fill  up 
about  the  fact  that  to  raise  chicks  the  breathing  pores  of  the  pest  and 
requires  similar  methods  to  those  re-  thus  destroy  It.  In  the  same  manner 
quired  to  hatch  them,  namely  the  the  energetic  hen  In  the  dusting  box 
utilization  of  heat  and  ventilation;  enjoys  her  bath  and  kills  pests  at 
the  only  difference  being  In  the  quan-  the  same  time.  The  farmer  who  makes 
tity  of  each  that  Is  required  to  be  a  good  dust  bath  for  the  hens  when 
applied.  For  that  reason  brooders  they  go  into  winter  quarters  will  find 
are  constructed  simply,  and  are  easy  that  the  birds  keep  In  better  condi- 
to  operate.  t'o"  during  the  winter  and  there  will 

When  preparing  to  raise  chicks  In  be  more  profit  for  the  work  expended 
a  brooder  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  In  their  care.  It  also  pays  to  keep  a 
"heat  up"  to  the  correct  temperature,  reserve  supply  of  dry  earth  In  some 
and  when  It  is  heated  put  in  your  shed  or  colony  house  so  that  the  sup- 
chicks  direct  from  the  incubator.  Of  ply  of  earth  in  the  dust  box  can  be 
course,  you  will  have  spread  chaff,  or   replenished  before  spring. — R.  O.  K. 
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Freight  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies-allowed  0      |  n^.jSSo 
towards  Express  and  to 
points  beyond. — I 
Bhip  quick  f rom  . 
Buffalo, Minneap- 
olis,KansasCityor  I 
Racine.  Used  by 
Uncle  Sam  and 
Agrl  Colleges.  With 
thisGo»rMite«dH«tchinfO«l-  . 

fit  and  my  Guide  Book  for  settlnKUpaMOty. 
crating  you  can  make  a  big  income.  And  my 

Special  Offers  StS!£:'£S;X:2; 

ik^Mma-Onkr  Now.  or  write  toitoiT  f or  my  fr««  Ort. 

lelkQtylncnbatorCo.,Box68  RadicWis. 


lOULTRY 
*■  the  ble  money-makers  tnis  yeiar. 
Hoover  Is  beseechine  little  and  big 
poultry  raisers  to  double-triple-qnad- 
ruple  their  products.  We  should  raise 
twice  as  much  poultry  and  ecBS  as  we 
did  last  year.  And  pnces  will  remain 
hieh-and  io  higher.  The  demand  wiU  take  care 
"rthat  Why.  Sew  York  City  *»»"•  ~"»»"^ 
annually  One-Half  Billion  More  EkK"  J^  *^ 
oTPntpst  egg-prodocing  state  in  Amert(»,  ^- 
yieldedlast  year!  Get  wise.  Get  ^ 

batches  started  quick!  Plan  for 
bigger  hatches  of  better  chicks. 
Get  B  halch-inereaaing  wonder-a 

1918  X-Ray  Incubator 

Combines  20  Exclusive  j  ' 

X-Ray  Features.  Com- 1 
pletely  hatches  on  only 
one  filling  oU  during 
entire  batch.  Duplex 
Central  Heating  Plant 
—directly  underneath, 

gives     natural,    moist 

motherhenheat.X-Ray 

Automatic  Trip  regu- . 

lates  flame— no  chilled  ' 

eggs  —  no  overheated 

sides.  Read  all  about  it« 

20  remarkable    hatch- 

increasinjf.  labor,  time 

and  money^saving  fea- 
tures—and remember, 

it  is  shipped    ( 

Expreea  Prepaid 

to  practically  oil  poi  nts. 
X-RAV  INCUBATOR 


CO. 

,  Iswa  . 


-^  .ijfcj-?r«»^aK2:  J>i^ 


»fer 


fin  •• 
FRCK 


HatchinK  Ekk=.  U^bi^c'II'm''"' 

5efarS3.5a  postpaid.  W.J, 


nuft  Orpington 
.  ...Inorcas.  ISforUl  .50; 
Wldney.  Doyiesburg,  P». 


r^iiTr^tra  S  C  W.  Leghorns  from  vigorous  busi- 
CHK-KS  "^  bred  bens  that  have  lop  combs, 
long  bodies,  deep  egg  baskets.    .The  profitable  kind. 

8!;Y"X."i^bER.Rt.a T«r>.P.. 

t!iiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiini"i>uiiiiiuiiiiuiim^ 
5 O.  LJC    Pig»       J 

5  "  Three  extra  fine  littert.  brood  sows  Co  S 
5  farrow  in  April  and  May.  2  hnn  = 
=  ready  for  tervice.  Overstocked,  they  s 
E  muitSmove  quickly.  Write  at  once.  S 
="crwr ELLIS,  Jr.   Cortland.N.  Y..  = 


$BDa.  IN   la   MONTHS 


I*  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks 


frim  $40  liiviittd 


.\VLP0 


1/,,^  ,^; 


u  the  record  of  one  of  our  customers.  Only  one  of  "tny  cases  which 
prove  that  it  pays  to  get  our  sturdy,  strong,  well  hatched  chicJM 
from  heaviest  egg-laying  strains. 

Ughoms    -    B«redRock$    -    R.  I.  Reds   -  Wy«iidottM| 

Prices  riaht.    Ful!  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
^         Valuable  book  FREE 

W.  p.  Hillpot,|Box  28,  Frenchtown,  NoJ.] 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


February    23,    1918. 


February    23,    1918. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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ITART 


375  Ihs 
Capacitv 
andllD 


Money 
Back 
Guarantee 
Witt  Every 
Sale 


Don't  Buy  a  Separat 

Send  the  Coupon  Today  for  My  N 

Here  is  my  Masterpiece  of  separator  manufactunng,  thedesii 
best  separator  designing  brains  that  money  wodd  buy-a  separator 
^  Ses  of  other  separators  combined  in  tWs  one  perfect,  mcx] 

f^nn     it  ^SaSonlwn  its  easy  cleaning  features-It  is  sen3atlM 

Ktl  8t^S|  durabU ity-and  best  of  all,  it  is  sensational  mpnc 

Remember  my  New  Sanitary  model  is  not  a  machme  thatsk.- 

^^clean  in  just  ceHkin  se^^Thnt  e'^^erfde^y,  winteP^or  sujnnxer^low  ^  or -^- 

^jg^^sur^zSiSTi^skims  close,  "ght  down^ the  ^t  drop.    Jt^lJ^^^^^^S 

^A^^the  service  is  hardest  and  the  demands  are  ?3\?„sVnmmer  when  tti^cows  are  in  i       „  . 

^^^omes  in  and  delivers  10(«  skimmmg  8er>rice.     And  "^.  ^^^J^^'^J^rttVV^cSel  to  skim  out  ev« 

GALLOWAY  IS  STILL  ON 

STILL  DOING  BUSINESS  AT  THE  OLD  S 


itil  You  Get  Galloway's  Proposition! 

Book  About  this  New  Sensational  Sanitary  SBpan^orl 


itruction  of  which  is  the  accomplishment  of  years  of  experience  and  the 
lone-a  separator  that  invites  comparison— that  has  built  into  it  all  the 
conarator  that  is  so  good  mechanically  that  it  is  positively  sensational!  -■    . .....   », ^ 

"time  effort  and  cream  by  the  old-fashioned  gravity  methods 

fno'-or  by  using  an  out-of-date  machine— rtop  it,  and  get  a 

iav  Sanitary  model.     It  will  actually  pay  for  itself  the  first 

Cextra  amount  of  butter-fat  it  will  save  for  you.     If  you 

»n  old-style  separator  that  wastes  cream,  dispose  of  it,  and 

.Galloway  Sanitary.    It  will  stop  the  loss  and  save  you  money 

F^twice^a-dav  eve^-day-m^^^^^  ,j^-'iii7  — -ro^^erflVr^Jr^^ucer^^^^^^^^ 

^^'^'rmiSigeffiSc^rit^lTm^^^^^  price  of  mV  New  SanitaryModel^parator.  you  are  buying  it  at  a  figure 


1^ 


nrices  were  never  so  uncertain,  xi  evet  wicic  "«, »  ^.,^.^  ^  ^.j.,.^.^ — 
ind  get  your  orders  in  early,  thi.  is  the  year!  In  our  manufacturing 
business  we  are  now  contracting  for  matenals  to  be  delivered  next  fall ! 
We  have  to  do  it.  We  buy  early  to  protect  cmnelve*,  and  we  advise 
you  to  buy  early  and  protect  yourself.  A  little  careful,  early  planning 
has  saved  many  a  man  real  money,  and  this  is  the  year  when  you  will 
save  more  than  ever  before  by  buying  early!  ....  * 

And  don't  forget  that  when  you  consider  the  present  high  prices  ot 


Dean 


it,  in  both  prosperous  and  economical  times 


that  is  actually  lower  than  ever! 


JOB  "DIVIDING  THE  MELON"! 

STILL  SAVING  MONEY  FOR  MY  FARMER  FRIENDS! 


T  T<5TFN«    When  I  started  in  the  manufacturing  business  in  a  small  way  in 
WateriL^?ierTd\°zen  years' ago  selling  %«--»  Pticle-the  harrow  ca^^^^ 
later  on  added  the  manure.spreader,  som.«  of  the  wise  ones  said        GaHoway  wm 
not  last  lone  "    But  we  just  kept  sawing  wood,  and  giving  t|»e  peop'e  u»bkc» 
^uSTtiian^liiyone  else,  elmesUf  trying  to  make  our  Prod"<^^better 

Crel^^-SeTa^^t^^Hat^o^^^^^^ 

^e?^^^o;e^TnS^fy  Ta7o^plan  ^^r^^^.c^S^.i^^^^^l 


the  user  is  absolut 
And  while  it  is  t 
orders  promptly, 
still  we  have  been| 
stronger  than  everl 
to  take  care  of  rep ' 
it  is  on  the  way^ 
accomplished  by  (' 
houses,madeup,n 
We  couldn't  do  this t 
lines,  but  this  is  on 


1  strenuous  times  on  different  occasions  to  nil 

■with  the  tremendous  demands  made  upon  us, 

four  organization  two  features  that  stand  out 

t  ihipments,  and  OUr  new  Service  Department, 

)that  if  you  would  wire  us  for  something  today 

I  day  we  get  your  wire.     This  has  only  been 

Irk    For  example:  Today  we  have  in  our  ware- 

ytheorders  come  in,over5,000  cream  separators. 

rs  we  manufactured  cream  separators  or  other 

I  experience  has  accomplished.  From  present 


indications  there  is  going  to  be  the  biggest  demand  in  our  history  for  Galloway  goods 
this  BprinK,  and  my  personal  advice  to  you  is  that  if  you  are  going  to  need  anything 
in  our  line  to  write  us  eariy,  because  there  are  two  biff  things  to  guard  against- 
additional  raise  in  price,  and  inability  to  deliver  the  goods  promptly  a  little  later  on. 
We  have  made  special  arrangements  this  year  so  that  you  can  order  now  a 
Galloway  Separator,  Manure  Spreader  or  engine,  and  pay  for  it  after  next  harvest. 
Write  today  for  our  special  proposition.  If  you  have  never  bought  from  Uaiio- 
way  there  never  was  a  better  time  to  get  acquainted  than  right  now.  Come  to 
Waterloo  and  see  our  factories  as  pictured  in  the  lower  left  hand  comer.  You 
will  be  welcome.  You  will  be  taken  care  of.  Your  visit  TTTfYt  (Inllmnmi 
will  be  appreciated  by  our  men  and  by  me  personally.      IT /It.    XTUUUWuy 


Sensational  Features  of  the  New  <^i«oir?0M?!^??^^l?I5^' 


Read 

the  Proof! 

"l  like  yonr  separator  jnat 
line.  I  think  it  is  as  Eood  as 
tliey  can  be.  If  1  were  to  buy 
aiK>ther  aepanttor.  I  would 
not  want  any  bat  a  Galloway. 
They  can't  be  beat."— Oacar 
ii.  Vide  Calmar,  Iowa. 

Tleaae  send  us  your  lata 
eatalosr.  We  have  bought 
several  articles  of  you  al- 
ready.includintr  a  Galloway 
cream  separator,  and  it  ha« 
proven  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it  Therefore  we  know 
that  the  name  "Galloway* 
■tand»  for  fair  dealins,  and 
we  want  your  cataloir." — 
DeWitt  Broa.,  Cucbara 
Junction.  Colo. 

"I  had  some  of  the  milk 
■kimmed  by  our  New  Gal- 
loway Sanitary  Cream  Sep- 
arator tested  by  our  State 
Farm  Bureau  man,  and  h«j 
found  only  .01  of  1  per  ccnty 
butter -fat  in  the  skir 
milk."  — C.  R.  McCombs.^ 
New  C»8tle.  P«.  Koute^ 
NO.S.  ^ 


Kr-      ».    B»»ryM<rfer»Pr.ctio.lB5P.ratorImproT»«ent&ww»ft^^ 
First:    GiuKwaj  SamUry  0«am  fifepwator  ^^l!^lS^'^^^^St''^r£»^mi^vm^*Xt*^^iop^  U 
«i.»      Tt  Sa  mm  oood  in  tks  parts  »ou  oannot  see  aa  la  tha  ones  yea  can  ■^■__*S"^„_t.rr«^.t^.>«.«  hava 

Sade  it  the  choice  of  wi^c«efuLcon.en;^  at  the  fro-t  b,  force  of  itsn^rit. 


The  divldlna  disc  which  Bt«  iatt 

The  skim  mUk  Is  then  p»»«d  op« 

miac  force  of  the  bowlsno^ta"* 

"»a6o' 


tba 


>wl  nerer  floods  and  thewj 

~  >ncy,wir 


^U^e^oS^s^ro^^estkin^^^^^ 

Second:    worm  whe«l    b«,»l  ^.i.indla  urper  and  lower  ^"^J,"'!';'"!'*^}^-''"'**'*  "^ 
•nd  bowl-these  are  the  few  parts  held  in  perfect  slignnient  by  the  gear  case  carting.         ^^  ««,f«t-l«>w 
Tl.mj.    It  «  ««>»  »"^"""'''  P-'-Weto  baildact««n  waratorthat  is  mscha^^^^^ 

/  htra:    speed  bowl;  discs  entir.ly  nepamte  from  each  other.  >!"'?*•.  •?"Pj?5«^^t^,i™|J^^««,  2H  in. 
ales  of  butter^StVa  simply  self-ceaterin/neok  bearing;  c»««»VJ»*",Si^'5*^2^^. '  „«  wwmVhSel  with 


long:  a  helical  driTO  gear  to  offset  side  thruirt  ql  tne  worm  wne.M.  i 
ilSSphor  bronse  wwiring  snrfsce:  both  gssr  shafts  and  bowl  splndla 
•ligament;  aatomatio  oil  snpply.  all  woAing  partj  in  an  oil  •Praj. .        iw*t«r  materials  nor  by 

Fourth  :  i^«.l?lS^^^'i;^*'^r\'^S,^Sf  JTa'TcJ^'^o^S.^il^^^^ 

^isS  :"T^2Srri7tKis?;VonheTkrm'iri^g 

Fifth:    iSSriar  than  cream.    Just  assoon  a.  the  milk  enteM  thelwttom  of  tto^wl  ^J -^^^ 

4i,5,tlut)wtt»e  haavier  skim  milk  to  the  ontside  of  the  bowl  and  sqneeretUe  butter-lat  towara  tneoenwr. 

BUY 


m 


NOW 

Before 
the  next 
iRerease 
In  price  I 

SAVE 
lONEY! 


SPREADERS  "^  ''^siVJ^^^'^l 

Th„  one  reallT  sdvsnced  upreaJpr  of  the  year.    It  has  embodied  all  the  prime  '•J*"^  ®*<^* 
wSd'S  b^s'ifi^rd.i.    »W/  aaw  aad  ,>.M.tical  spreader  improvement  Unow^on  the  new  0;d. 

^^^^^^^  down.  Easy  to  losKi  Front 

trucks  cut  un<ler.  You  can 
hitch  close  to  load.  Itj per- 
fect oonBtruction  makes  It 
light  draft  Twohorjieacan 
handle  U  ea«ily.  V  Rake 
and  steel  beater  make  lor 
CTPnspreadinR.  The  tonBh- 
est  lump«aro  broken  up  and 

uniformly  spread.  Clf""* 
out  push  bonrd.  Empties 
load  thoroughly.  Has  suto- 
matie  stop.  8tecl  tongue, 
double  chain  drive;  spreads 
from  4  to  24  loads  por  aero. 
Remember,    ppreadinR     is 

P^     your  bid  hope  for  bumper 

crops  every  hnrvetit.  Spreaiiinq  "^"f^"  Z;'^^ 
out*^  lanl  G.  t  a  Galloway  an. I  make  the  job 
easy,  and  nave  bi;;  money  bosidoa 


-r/ectjWmmln^efflcien 

Sixth:  MMns.  ThebowlM 
rator  refuse  to  collect  ET«rTb»« 
cleaner  than  when  they  vti-evar 
to  give  it  a  Arm  tonndation,  jjii" 
Galloway  Model  becau'<o  of  Itt  i 
c  ^  _aA..  The^lwO»ll<■ 
Seventh:  sndsrl.ndidl 
tlons  per  minute,  which  m  '""  j 
In  turning  you  can  use  V"'.*"*iiJ 
arma  The  women  on  t >  <^ J»™'3 
and  drip  pan  are  coml-i  "'7 '»«SI 
feature  add.  to  the  eaiw  "' 0P«^ 
•nd  you  will  nu|"el  at  tbe  w*J 
tC'  t*  t  .  Every  size  of  thai 
Ctlghth:  overrated  any  of  a 
Sanitary  and  it  does  not  •>>intf  J 


.  „„„.„  ^  . The  top  of 

eorrpTit^  at  thebottom.    Those  are  the  secrets  of  its 


ifwhit  UiP  weather  or  feeding  condition  of  your  aerd. 

nae  of  tho  big.  roomy,  one-piece  supply  can  witnout 

•  or  corner,  making  it  positively  impossible  for  eepa- 

ilB  the  mil  k  iy*  held,  so  that  both  cream  and  milk  are 

laniUry.    1 1  touches  the  floor  at  the  l-oints  neoe^ry 

tnor  sweep  under.    The  women  folks  like  tne  Wew 

Ntores.  , 

■  iiTcrv  eauy  to  operate  because  of  a  number  or  new 

put  of  all.  it  is  a  low  speed  type,  with  only  50  revoln- 

Itimea    Tho  erank  shaft  is  ju«t  hich  enough  so  thst 

■^stpoOTibli"  advantage  with  the  least  strain  on  your 

ybecau'io  of  its  eatiy  running.    The  cream  pail  snell 

«e<l  that  tliey  can  be  easily  raised  and  lowered.    Tms 

ininety-dny  trial  In  your  own  dairy,  or  UiO  mUklngs, 

I Stnitary  operates.  .m    ..  & 

I  to  nk.m  up  to  its  rated  oapadtr.    We  have  not 

ike  the  price  seMn  lewar.    If  you  buy  a  Wew 

|wa  t  leoi   it    it  we  claim  the  New  Sanitary  will  do 

Itks&tbe  uu  days' trial  OB  whioh  we  sell  it.   -  ii.,-  »■ 


BUY  NOW!— Pay  Nnt  Fall  After  Harvest! 


Get  your  separator  now  when  you  need  it  Begin  the  big  cream  saving 
it  will  make  at  once !  Don't  delay  getting  the  implements  you  need  because 
of  money  matters,  for  I  have  arranged  my  easy  buying  plans  on  purpose 
to  accommodate  responsible  farmers.  .         t,     •  a  c.,,^o.Io«. 

On  my  principal  manufactured  Imea,  Separators,  Engines  and  Spreaders, 
I  oflFer  your  choice  of  five  easy  buying  plans  and  terms,  one  of  which  will 
surely  ^it  you.  You  can  buy  for  ta^.  Bank  Deposit  Part  Cash  and  Part 
Note;  All  Note,  and  Installment  without  interest.  So  buy  now  and  get 
your  Galloway  Separator,  Engine  or  Spreader  while  you  need  it  and  pay 
for  it  later  after  you  scU  your  crops  or  with  the  savings  these  imple- 
ments earn  for  you.  Some  farmers  may  not  be  worth  as  much  as  others 
in  dollars  and  cents,  yet  if  they  are  responsible  the  amount  of  t*eir  wealth 
does  not  make  mucK  difference.  It  is  integrity  that  counts.  Good  credit 
is  capital.    Ask  about  these  buying  .plans  now.  


ENi 


When  Isborl 

mechanical  P<J 
»nd  c  'sts  not; 
Thtro  i»sa 
your  i'urT<ita 
«tan!    rJiiW", 
way  a^^ro  WJJ 
boro.   1   ng  rtT 
fucl<..^t.    Lill 
who.;-;  Wet 
blue  l:ot    fps 
Mak>    indbr 
flre.t.iMlyrti 
dor  nnl.wntMJ 
way  enKinetr 
Gall'W-iy  {« 
ratel   \oqgeti, 
when  you  mn«^ 
mnko  I'omiwj 
thr.'.-?:ze<,6..^r 

plicl  with*'!! 
The- •  pa'»  nr 
and     "  tti* 
ot  t       ■■  r  <■» 


STATIONARY  OR  PORTABLE 

~  j^   1^—16  H.  P. 

^.^-^•yon-'should  plan  to  meet  these  oondltlons  with  a 
■Enfine  to  do  the  work,  ^  Itiaaooaoinioal,  raliabla^  steady 

let  room.  ■ 
1  ballt  for 
slknray  in 
I  DeTelopa 

J»HMbl8 
|Ud  (ATOS 

Unctd  fly 
oinpplics 


v<5^%^ 


TRACTORS 


MLLBWArt  »n««»w-iMO  «Jt 
■MM  nTMn  KEROSUE  OR  SMOUNi 

The  great  new  Galloway  Tractor  Is  bnllt 
like  an  automobile.  It  h"*5"-frlctton 
bearings.  Twenty-one  sets  of  Hyatt  roUer 
and  ball-bearings  save  the  engine  s  POwer 
fbr  the  draw-bar  and  the  pal ley  where  the 
power  in  needed.  D>  namometfrtMtssnow 
Galloway  Tractor  to  take  only  l^H^-  o' 
theengine'spowerto  pull  "«>t/fpJ°'J'V,°i 
out  Implement.  Thi«  is  about  >»  »<>  Ja,*''® 
power  required  by  other  tractors.  Hnse 
four  cylin.ler  val»e  in  the  head,  m.odern 
motor,  water  cooled.  F.icIumto  P<;'/"»«« 
transmission.  Will  pull  three  l-l,!ncb 
bottoms  8  to  9  in.  deep  in  cloTcr  or  timo. 


ie  enninea. 
tiral  (,  .•  ro 
lleter  otl-  ',-\ 


DOtlomsninu  in.  oi:«:i>  ni  ».v^.v.  r-.-  ... 
thy  sod.  Will  do  any  portable  engine  job- 
sawing,  silo  flllinct.  corn  shell  in  fc  shred- 
ding, handles  a  28  in.  grsln  «'raratornny 
kind  of  feod  Krinlor.  pnmpina  or  ifrica- 
tion  plant  Double  chain  ar'vo.  But* 
wbf  tker  kerowa*  or  ruollas  bsrstr  I*  d«*r««. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO  DAY! 


W«  ship  from  lactones  or  from 
r  warehouses  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Paul  or  Council  Bluffs  to  save  you  freight 


Win-tiy  Garden  5|S1  ^OO 


Bi^^cstaiiVQ'Madc 


i> 


..-•i  I C  Alio  WAV  ' 
--■—  '*>nticju  u«t  Ci..«e ' 


£-3 


Y^m 


F'fBri 


''ll 


kl£EEJ£ti 


j^-;5»^' 


^r^  ,u»»>"-».' 


■uaifUi-tmmuL-UiL!.  1. 1 


;  r-r ~  - 


ta^ 


Aeropldna  viow  of  \.\\r-  '.  rp 
Manure  Spieadera,  Ud&o> 


at  :  .iowoy  Chain  ot  ractorles  at  Wat«rioo.  Iowa.  U.  ^■^•'J'^J^^^SSl 
no  CnB^aaat  Ci«a«  Saparators  and  Tractara  ara  manvlaatiirad  cawpiaf 


I\  !  will**. 

hell'  «•";' 

Oar'  •■■;'' 

Ik-Fi  tl..^ 

pure         't^l^* 

Ordt<-  DirwJ 

Pin  ,,  dolWr 

.our     ."'*{» 
hens      ■iu«'»2 

se<!<i  I    '  "  'i'"^d 

riy    ""'"J 

Jprin-    -nf^d 
your"  '^'.""J 
instant  pla»» 


i-  own  .. 

■aioug  \ 

»ou  t.. 

iwaj  1;. 


ntemei 

fion  I  ,,  ;  ^ 
ilrr.  'it.V' 

kllcsilur 
l^ay     < ; 
Uy  fcajy  t 


HERE  ARE  THE  SEEDS 

IdiM  ■  Tbb  Creal  Dollar  War  Kistttoeai 

OlwBozSwprt  tU.rn  a.'l.!<n  J!auUmi> 
Itox  Beana  <ti<>ld.'n  W 


If  yw  «an1  tin 
1918  Saol  Book 
nark  coss  here. 


On«  Box  Beana  <G<>ld.-n  W»x) 
On*  Box  PcM  (F;x<  1  Isl'T) 
One  PkU  Lettuce  <Ili«  i;.>i<ton) 
One  Pkt.  Cottuc 


Ona 
One 

OlM 

On* 
One 


.„  ^^,.„..    fSunimi-r  taTonto) 

'kt.  Beeta  (I.iiU.  (;>  ui) 

"it  Tomato  (I'.n.Uroaa) 

rt.  fluatnielon  (K.M-kyfofd) 

'kt.  RadiKhoa  (Pparkler) 

'kt.  RadlKhe*  ihYrnrh  HreakfaaO. 


6ns PkC  turn'P  <f'"<'*''»"t.  ,.,„  . 

~      —  -at  (DMivira  Half  I/on«) 

■~     ■  Uma) 


■•■liitul.cil. 


OnePVt. 
One  I'kt. 
One  I'kt. 

One  I'kt.  raral.y  iBi;<iin  »  ""v;'___r',«.>n» 
kt.  Cucuml'irln-l  roved  IxmsOreollJ 
une  rkt.  Onion  (Rid  GVib*) 
One  Kt.  Squaah  (Wart.d  HiAbanP 
One  Pkt.  Sweet  Peaa  (Olaat  n.iwenO 
One  Pkt.  Aatafs  «ilant  Vtetotia* 


Imna  <l>rrrr'»  Buiih  U-.-. 
labbare  <Caf>rnha«pn  Market) 

'kt.  I'aralf  V  (M'wn  «'tiripd) 
kt.  Cucuin»'t'r>lnM>rov, 
'  "     •  Gl"b») 


WM.  GALLOWAY  COIMPANY,     l^"'  Galloway  Station,.Waterloo,  Iowa 

Send  mo  the  Spring  Edition  of  your  1918  Book. 
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TennsytVania  Farmer 
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NATION'S   1917   TOMATO   PACK 


XVI        .«f  wA  havft  much  more  feed  than  ani-  try  toward  this  goal.     Heavy  market 

namorX-The  e xc^'p^Tonany  .n   Ta,,  reaTu      Th?  monetary  Intor-   demands   ,or  pouUry   resuU...  rro^ 


.^'^''^"pTornia    has    caused    a  preVation   of     his   situation   must  be  meat-saving   efforts   have   occasioned 

complete  reports  forl917.  secured  winter  '"California  has  caused  a  P^^t^^^^J^  ^  ^^^  ^,  attractive  prices  in  practically,  all 
by  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  number  of  unusually  critical  field  ^^f  J^J'^^J^^^^^  markets.  This,  with  the  shortage  of 
gfve  the  total  pack  of  canned  toma-  conditions.  At  the  ^^^son  of  the  prices  '-iJ-^^^^^'l-  ^^^_  ,^^^  ^^^  ,^^^,,^  ^,,^  ^^.ers  in 
foes  as  15.076.074  cases  of  two  dozen  y^^^  ^T  "  "^^  Z^TLTiTll  stanUat  s  the  view  we  have  enter-  many  localities  practically  to  strip 
cans  each.  This  is  the  largest  amount  depended  upon,  it  ^-  ^^^^^  to  ma  ^^^^^^  ^^/J^^^^^^^^^  ^,^^  ^,,,,,  ,,.  their  farms  of  poultry,  even  with  the 
packed  Since  1914  and  is  equivalent  terialize  in  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^j,  J,^  fleet  ir  fnequ  table  distribution  heavy  egg-laying  season  near  at  hand, 
to  more  than  three  cans  of  No.  3  size  general  results  have  been.  Delays  ^^^^^^  ™";  7^^^,^  The  practical  certainty  of  con- 
fer every  person  in  the  United  States,  and  ^l^^-'''^\'yi^l^Z^^  rnrnow  that  t^e  raToad  ^  tinned  demand  for  poultry  products 
Maryland,  the  principal  tomato  very  heavy  "««  />'  ^^'^^  "l^H'^  ;^^'^^°^  l^^e  at  least  partially  ad-  and  the  necessity  of  supplying  it  have 
canning  state,  packed  more  than  one-  weakene     «--  ^  of  dr     land  crops.  ---  to^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  campaign  by 

third    of    the    entire    amount.    Call-  extensive    ^'^^^^^^    "°"      ^               ^  seek  a  lower  level.— Logan  and  Bryan  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

fornia    ranks    second    and    Delaware  cutworms,   more   trouble   than   usua  ««^  ^J^^^J^^^  ^^^  the  Food  Administration.     Stress 

.^^  from  alkali  on  irrigated  lands,  a  de-  in  Frice-e  urreni. 


The    successful     tomato     crop     is  layed  start  and  retarded  maturity  of 

gratifying     since     world     conditions  certain  crops,  and  a  reduction  in  the 

have  reached  the  point  where  every  yield  and  quality  of  other  crops, 
kind  of  food  is  needed.     The  liberal 


VALUE  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 


will  be  placed  on  saving  tfhe  hens  that 
now  remain  on  farms  and  encourag- 
ing a  large  increase  in  the  'number 


use  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  canned 
as  well  as  fresh,  will  help  conserve 
the  staple  foods  such  as  wheat, 
meats,  fats  and  sugar. 


BRITISH  CONTROL  OF  FEED 
PRICES 


SOUTHERN  TRUCK  CROPS 


The  value  of  farm  products  in  the  and  size  of  flocks. 

U.   S.   in   1917   reached   the  unprece-  Poultry    buyers   under   license    by 

dented  total  of  $19,443,849,381  last  the  Food  Administration   have   been 

year,  an  increase  of  more  than   $6,-  notified  not  to  buy  live  or  fresh  killed 

000,000,000    over    1916    and    almost  ^ens  or  pullets  until  after  April  30, 
The  supposed   maximum   price  tor    ^g  qqq  q^q  qqq  more  than  1915.  The  igig.      The   Food   Administration   is 
oil   meal    in   Great    Britain    and  Ire-    ^^^j^^gg'^^ported  by  states  by  the  De-  also    requesting    poultry    eaters    not 
land  is  about  $90  a  ton.  Nevertheless.    ^^^^.^^^^    ^^    Agriculture,    with    the  to    demand    hens   or    pullets,    except 
an  Irish   farmer  who  wished  to  buy    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^    follow:  cold  storage  stock,  but  Instead  to  de- 
Value           Rank  mand  roosters,  cockerels  and  capons. 
37  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  average 
46  yield    of    spring    eggs    according    to 


The  Assistant  Truck  Crop  Special-    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^t  it  was  necessary 
ist  for  the  State  of  Florida  reports    ^^  ^^^  ^^^5  a  ton.     Various  authori-    State 

as  follows:    The  latter  half  of  Janu-    ^^^^  ^^^^^  complained  to,  but  it  seem-    Maine     $   IMlo  nnn 

ary   was   warmer   than   the   first   and          ^^  ^^  impossible  to  get  any  action    New  Hampshire   .  .  25,748.000 

—    ^"'"'•""'''       ^    on  the  matter.     In  the  United  States   Vermont    .      tl'lllZl 

.enow  have  a  fixed  price  of- $45  a    Massachusetts     ...  «M0«'000 

ton   for    36   percent   cottonseed    meal    Rhode   Island    ....  8-352.000 

in   the  South,   and   are  soon   to  have    Connecticut ."'^og  000 

fixed   prices  for  bran  and  shorts.  Oil    New  York    \lllll'lZ 

meal  will  doubtless  be  taken  over  as   New  Jersey i?o'oo4  000 

^•ell.  we  wonder  if  the  fixed  -prices    Pennsylvania    ....  '^12.39*.000 

will    ultimately    be    anything    more    Delaware    '0V079OOO 

than  paper  prices,   which  will  serve   Maryland ll^'lll'lZ 

as   a  justification    for   the  Food   Aa-    Virginia           ttt'lllVol 

ministration   lowering   the    prices    of    West   Virginia    ...  132,281.000 

live    stock    products,    notably    dairy    North   Caro  ina    .  .  J  ^'  *   'Jj; 

products.  There  is  only  so  much  bran.    South  Carolina   .  .  .  389.887.000 

oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal.  etc..  to  go    Georgia    'J!  771  000 

„_.      Dairymen    and    live    stock    Florida     I A  all  oil 

'^'T    feeders  may  be  able  to  buy  the  van-    Ohio     To.  154'ooX 

^°°'^-    ous   feeds   at   the   fixed   prices   for   a    mdiana    '     '         000 

month  or  so.  but  we  rather  suspect    nunois     lil'^ltlZZ 


crop    conditions    have    improved.      A 
frost  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  was 
general  over  the  state.     No  extensive 
damage    was    reported.      Cabbage    is 
looking  well.     Early  cabbage  is  mov- 
ing while  late  cabbage  is  still  being 
set  out  at  a  few  points  so  that  the 
season    will    extend    thru    April    and 
possibly  into  May.     Young  and  half- 
grown  lettuce  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion.   Of  the  more  mature  lettuce  oc- 
casional frosted  heads  can  be  found, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  now 
being  moved  shows  no  frost  damage, 
celery  has  been  looking  yellow,  but 
during  the  past  week  has  -improved    ^^^^^^^ 
materially  and  is  now  in  fine 
tion.      Potato    plantihgs    have  -been 
greatly  delayed.     Some  seed  has  ar 


4  2    past  experience  will  be  about  80  per- 

38  cent  of  the  meat  value  of  the  hens 
48    in    the    country.      Furthermore,    the 

39  cost    of   eggs    produced    in   the   next 

12  three  months   will  be  comparatively 
34    low  on  farms  where  poultry  are  per- 

13  mitted  to  forage  freely. 

44  Keep  even  the  hen  that  hasn't 
31  "paid  for  her  keep"  during  the  win- 
22  ler  monrhs.  Her  carcass  now  will 
30  bring  only  a  few  cents  more  than  it 
11  would  last  fall;  under  good  manage- 
ment even  old  hens  will  produce  some 
eggs  and  be  useful  for  setting.  Ne- 
cessity for  meat  conservation  has 
thrown  an  unusual  responsibility  on 
the  poultry  industry.  Let  the  hens 
live  and  lay. 


greatly  deiayea.     ouu..  ...^  --  --  ^^^^  „j  these  feeders  will  very    Michigan ^^^  095  OOO 

rived  in  frosted  condition  and  when    ^^^^^^^    disappear   from   the  market.    Wisconsin    ^rI'o^O  000 


this   stock   was   used   fields   have   re- 
quired   replantin 


n  1-       i       have    and  thVthe  ^JlUmate  result  will  be    Minnesota    480  230  00 

Deliveries   have    ^,^,  ,,  ^,,  .^  impossible  for  the  av-    ^^^-■■  —  ■-  l\l'',ll'Z 

North  Dakota   ....  220.290.000 

South  Dakota   ....  366.582.000 

Nebraska 522.186.000 


BILLS  TO  INCREASE  WHEAT 
PRICES 


Kansas     399.844.000 

Kentucky     .......    375.710,000 

Tennessee 290,819,000 


Reports   from   Washington    to   the    A^ab-- '  ;  ^  f^^^OO 


quirea    repiaun...,.       ^^^^  ^^  y^^^^  ^q  impossible  iv^. 

generally  been   very   late   and   while  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^^g  ^t  any 

this  may  not  affect  the  final  acreage         ^^^  ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    prices.-Wal 
materially  it  will  necessarily  extend  ^^^^^^ 

the  periods  of  planting  and  harvest- 
ings- .  ,  , 
Louisiana.— The  leaf  crops  includ- 
ing lettuce  and  endive  have  not  re- 
covered from  the  freezes  and  it  is  now 
too  late  to  Plant  a.ain  ..t^-J  inter-    ^^..^^   ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ,S8,983.000 

^co;;  Th\/en":"^^^       p-^'^ ^^- ^^'^"T t\rnii:;:nr^^^^^^^^^^^  «:  homa-;::....  329,579,000 

rdereweather  has  begun  to  Show    ^^^^^l^^^^^^  ^^    ^^^   \ll'l\lZ 

up  in  an  improved  appearance  of  the   of^  wheat  during  ^^^^^^^    ^„„,,,,rable    Montana    ........    ^ll^'Z 

.  .  .  .  .    164,000.000 
38,470,000 

rer-D"rwelu;r"  ir7eponed    w.n   .eshorUy  -o.,.M  out   in   con     ^-■y--      HZZ 

as  re"r.,n«  L  p.an.ins  oC  potatoes    sres»    ^-^J^^^l"^.     o   maufan    Nevada    .  ,  .  ." ",655.000 

,„  the  Eagle  Lake-Wharton  dlstr.ct,    gra.n     '»'^»^"f' "^^^    materially    Idaho   AVllVZ 

cold    and    cloudy    weather   following    level  ofJ2.20. 

the   freezes   has  been   very    ^^^^l^^'  SUPPLY 

able    for    all    truck.      Onions    which  FEED  bUrfl^i 

r Ua^r^l:  h^d^-yr/.  ^arsorh^.  nea.  .»  .uwalent 
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NEW  ZEALAND'S  WHEAT  PRICE 

New  Zealand  has  decided  to  con- 
trol the  purchase  and  distribution  of 
its  new  wheat  crop.  The  maximum 
government  price  will  be  $1.41  per 
bushel.  Latest  estimates  give  the 
total  amount  of  wheat  land  as  293,- 
000  acres  and  the  estimated  yield.  30 
bushels  per  acre.  New  Zealand  has 
lately  been  importing  wheat  .from 
Australia. 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


wasniuBtu" - 

Oregon     ^'^'^^^Tl 

California    •    432.285.000 

United  States  ..$13,580,768,000 
HENS  MUST  LIVE  TO  LAY 


The    present    supply    of    vegeta^ble 
seed    is    seriously    short    and    unless 
the  planters  send  in  their  orders  at 
once  to  their  regular  seed  house  for 
immediate    shipment,    they    are    not 
likely    to    get    the    seed    they    need. 
There  may  not  be  half  enough  seed 
to  supply  the  demand  for  beans,  cab- 
bage.  onions,  peas,  peppers,  radishes, 
spinach,    sweet    corn,    tomatoes    and 
turnips.     Besides  the  scarcity  of  seed, 
there  is  a  shortage  in  fertilizers,  ma- 
nure, lime,  packages,  and  spray  ma- 
terials.    The  needs   of  the  commer- 
cial producers  should  have  first  con- 
sideration,   because   they    will    make 


10 


with  small  but  firm  heads.     Potatoes    have  ^^J^^^;;;";^  ,,,,    ^^^d    more        a,  a  part  of  the  nation-wide  drive  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  facilities 

are  now  being  planted  and     he  crop    "^^J'  ^"^^^^^^^'^'.^^crease  of  nearly    to  increase  the  supply  of  poultry  and  at  their  disposal.     Do  not  order  any 

will  be  two  or  three  weeks  late.  Some    than  last  year.  ^"  ^^y.  the  U.  S.   Food   Ad-  more   than   you    positively   need.      If 

Reporters    say    that    young    cabbage    20  percent,  for  which  we  hav^^^^^  ^fnis  ration  will  endeavor  to  reduce  you   have   any   old  seed   on   hand,   it 

Which    was    damaged    very    severe  V    --"^^n  Zs  have  not^^^^^^^^^^         The  ;imn:of  hens  and   pullets   and  may  be  well   to  test  its  germination 

,y  the  freezes  »« J-^^^  J^.^/t  with  the  increase  in  concentrates,  and   asks  for  the  co-aperation  of  the  coun-  before  buying  more. 


February   23.   1918. 


fennsslvania  Farmer 
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ECONOMICAL 
FARM  POWER 


The  Voice  of  the  People 


HERE  is  the  Parqabar  Locomotive, 
a  real  seaeral  purpose  portable 
Farm  Engine.  This  outfit  Is  univer- 
sally known  for  its  convenient  handling 
qualities  and  durability.  TheFarquhar 
Cornish  Is  an  ideal  Engine  for  sawmill- 
Intr.  It  is  an  easy  steamer,  furnishing 
dependable  power,  usina  offal  lumber 
and  sawdust  for  fuel.  In  addition  to 
the  above  we  build  a  foil  line  of  Steam 
and  Oas  Tractors. 

/All  Farquhar  Boilers  are  now  built  in 
accordance  with  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Stand- 
ard. Our  AJax  Center-CJrank  Ensrlne 
used  on  both  Locomotive  and  Cornish 
Riffs,  Is  of  the  self-contained  plain  slide 
valve  type  and  producai  maximum 
power  with  the  least  possible  consump- 
tion of  steam.  i  » 

"Farquhar  Engines  and  Boilers"  is 
the  title  of  a  eatalo^e  that  has  helped 
many  to  solve  their  power  problems. 
This  book  sent  free  to  prospective  pur- 
chasers  on  request     Write  now  for 

your  copy.       m,m-  ■« 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  limited 
*^    Box  446  York,  Penna. 

fr«  obo  maiMt/VietMre  8aw  Mill;  Threthert. 
Potato  IHaaerM.  OrcUn  Drill*,  Cultivator;  Bit- 
dratMo  Oder  Prtmta.    Atkfor  literature. 


ROOFING 

CATALOG 

FREE! 


It  iUnstratea  the  different  mon«74avin| 

"hows  you  how  prepared 

save  money— now  and 


Send  for 
Book,qiiiek! 


roodngs  we  sell.    Shows  you  how  prepare* 

rooflnM    actnallr  save  money— how  ane 

why  tney  protiet  your  bnlldlnn.    It  tells 

how  to  measure  for  roofing  and  how  Its  use 

makes  your  building  tq^fr.  It  also  descniMS 

WEBCO 

which  hat  been  known  in  the  Bast  for  nearly 
twenty  years  aa  an  eCBeleat,  long-lived,  atriotly 
flne-qnality  rooflng  at  a  low  price.  We  seUdl- 
reet  to  the  user  and  save  money  for  yoa  In 
many  ways.  Sample  of  SUNSET  free  on  re- 
qnest.  Send  for  it  and  examine  carefaily. 
Thousands  of  rolU  Of  SUNSET  sold  every 
year.  Pertiaps  your  nelgbtMr  has  it.  A  letter 
today  brings  Immediate  information. 

Best  1-sly.  SI.42-2  sly.  SI  7l-3-»ly.  $1.90 
We  kD  the  BUCKBYE  lacvbaler*  aoA  Kreoders. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

SI  THOMPSON  ST..  FITCHBURG.  MASS. 


[WORjCj^ 


In  planting  season  when  your 
time  is  worth  money  it  is  a  big; 
•BTinr  to  b*  abU  to  plow,  dice,  hmr- 
row  and  toral  roar  <mI<U  all  at  on* 
tlma.  This  can  b«  done  with  aay 
->low  roa  hara,  ascapt  walk  lac. 
-attacfalnsa 


& 


yUKMEU 
wLROTMUr 


We  propose  to  reserve  this  department  for  the  use  of  onr  readers  to 
discnss  all  problems  and  matters  of  general  interest.  Write  your  views 
and  comments  briefly  on  any  question  of  social,  economic  or  educational 
importaaice  and  thus  share  tbem  with  others.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
limit  Burh  articles  to  200  or  300  words.  Pnblication  of  an  articie  in  this 
department    does    not    signify    editorial   endorsement. 


I 
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TOO   MUCH   TALK 


Serious  Work  to  be  Done 


maaiu  btesar  emf.     WiiU  today  (or  ooz  naw  circular 
•od  prieaa.  DCPT.  SS 

Kramer  Rotary  Harrow  Co.,**^!^, 


Mr.  Hulsart,  in  your  Feb.  2  issue, 
says  that  he  is  liable  to  fall  on  the 
safe  side  of  the  fence.     Don't  do  it. 
Fall  on  the  work  side.     I  hope  men 
"over  there"  won't  see  his  statement. 
Eventually  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand will  save  farmers.     We  are  not 
the  only  onea  hit  by  labor  shortage. 
Railroads  are  paying  good  wages  and 
are    unable   to    get    men    in    freight 
terminals  or  on  track  work.     I  know 
two  divisions  that  generally  have  300 
men.      Last    season    they    only    had 
about  30  men. 

There  will  be  profiteers  and  trai- 
tors, but  we  farmers  are  not  in  the 
grafters'  class.  Let  us  be  men.  Don't 
quit  farming  because  you  can  not  be- 
come a  millionaire.  We  can  protest. 
We  must  organize  solidly  and  protest 
vigorously  and  get  our  rights.  But 
we  can  not  remedy  the  labor  situa- 
tion entirely.  If  nine-tenths  of  the 
population  wish  to  make  laws  and 
munitions  and  live  in  cities,  they  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  other  tenth.  So 
raise  the  stuff.  Make  your  own  terms 
and  enforce  them. 

We  have  a  Federal  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations,  at  Washington,  doing 
good  work  so  far.  Help  them.  Do 
you  know  that  the  labor  organiza- 
tion leaders  at  Washington  during 
the  recent  wage  conference  were  paid 
out  of  h*»«vy  assessments  levied  on 
the  members  of  their  organization? 
The  Federal  Board  of  Farm  Organi- 
zations is  not  costing  us  much,  but 
it  Is  getting  results. 

Our  friend  from  Schuylkill  County, 
Pa.,  in  Feb.  2  issue  finds  all  kinds  of 
fault  with  Mr.  Houston  but  he  missed 
the  two  good  points:    That  of  farm 
labor  survey  and   the   suggestion   to 
put  to  work  the  men  who  never  work 
and  never  will.     Our  opinions  must 
be  voiced  in  a  crisis  like  this.     The 
voice  should  not  be  raised  in   "cap- 
tious criticism",  but  it  is  our  duty  to 
point  out  wrongs  and  demand  their 
correction.      No  leader  will   ever  be 
infallable.     So  stop  indulging  in  gen- 
eralities and  turn  your  guns  on  non- 
essential  business   and   demand    that 
they  be  transferred  to  essential  busi- 
ness and  help  win  this  war.      Never 
mind  the  dollars. — A.  R.  S„  Tompkins 
County.  N.  Y. 


temporal    matters,    while    the    chief 
commodity   of  the  church   must  nec- 
essarily   be    souls — and    a    lost    soul 
is   of  vastly   greater   import   than    a 
lost  grange  or  a  lost  Holstein  Breed- 
ers' Association.     Not  long  since,  at 
a  regular  devotional  meeting  of  the 
local  Epworth  League,  the  first  vice- 
president  and  her  family  alone,  met 
a  woman   who   practically  never  at- 
tends   church    and    a    non-Christian  I 
young     man,     recently     drafted     in 
whom  the  church  has  been  especial- 
ly interested  for  some  years.    A  good 
League    meeting    conducted    by    live 
Epworthians   might   have  saved  two 
souls,  but  the  whole  chapter  organi- 
zation had  gone  to  visit  a  neighbor- 
ing League  twenty  miles  away — ajnd 
the    two    prospective   converts    have 
never  been  back  since. 

This    is   but   one   incident,    but   it 
serves  to  illustrate  the  loss  that  can, 
and  does,  often  come  from  a  general 
disposition  to  roam,  especially  on  the 
part  of  an   entire  organization.      In 
many  country  places  no  one  stands 
by  ithe  church,  the  League,  the  prayer 
meeting,  t^e  grange,  the  W.  C.  T.  U., 
or  any  local  society,  so  long  as  any- 
thing  else  can   be   found  to   attend, 
from  ten  to  fifty  miles  away.     How 
often  we  hear  the  remark:  "We  never 
see  the  Blanks   at   anything  around 
here   since   they   got   their  new   car. 
They  can  go  farther  away  now."  An 
elderly  lady  in  an   adjoining  neigh- 
borhood told  me  last  season  that  she 
never  could  get  to  church  any  more, 
and    her  home   church    very    seldom 
had    services    anyway   since    all    her 
neifjhbors   had   cars  and   every   Sun- 
day they  went  for  a  longer  trip.   A 
function    of    any   sort   near    at   hand 
is  poorly  attended  because  evidently 
the   trip    is   too  short   to    tempt   the 
•rank  and  file  of  motorists. 

Is    this    attitude    right?      Are    we 
not  working  in   direct  opposition   to 
the     community     betterment     idea? 
Should  we  not  more  loyally  support 
the  home  activities,  lest  they  die  of 
starvation  and  we  find  ourselves  with- 
out  any?     Let   us   all   take   thought 
upon   this  phase  of  the  subject   and 
rally    to    the   standard    of    our   own 
local    organizations.      Visiting    dele- 
gations  are   well   enough,    but   don't 
delegate  the  whole  batallion;  be  sure 
that    a    strong    home    guard    always 
holds  the  fort.— E.  M.  A..  N.  Y. 


Ober  Fertilizers 
Needed  in  1918 

"\1I7HEN  prices  arc  low  and 
^^  fertilizers  are  cheap,  it  pays 
to  feed  your  soil.  But  it  pays  far 
better  to  fertilize  now  than  it 
ever  paid  before.  Labor  is  very 
scarce.  Intensive  cultivation  with 
more  fertilizer  virill  save  labor. 

It  is  profitable  and  patriotic  to 
feed  your  soil  this  year  so  that 
your  soil  can  feed  the  nation. 
Ober  Fertilizers  mixed  by  the 
Obermethod.  The  work  is  done 
by  giant  mixers  that  make  every 
poiind  of  Guano  analyze  the  same. 
There  are  special  formulas  for  com, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  crops. 
Write  for  full  information. 

Ga  OBER  &  SONS  CO. 

(12)  Depsftment   E 

BALTIMORE.  MD.      ATLANTA,  OA. 

CRUL 

HmUZERS 


I  c^  o  o  o  oi 

Cheaper  Wheat 

Broadcast  zoo  lbs.  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  per 
acre  as  a  Top  Dress- 
ing for  Wheat  and 
Seeded  Crops.  200 
lbs.  per  acre  for  Culti- 
vated Crops. 

Why  not  make  your  laoor 
profitable  and  help  feed  our 
Annies  in  field  ? 

ymUAM  S.  MYERS,  DSrecloc 

25  MadiKMi  ATenne,  N«w  Yoric 


I 


[fertilizciis] 


[ORE 
lONEY 


for  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  us  for  new 
booklet.     Agents  waat«cl. 

'Ti>eR.A.WOOLDRlDGECO. 

908  FIDELITY     BUILDING 
BALTIMORE.  MD.  17 

aUtllOIART  OP   THt 
AMUIICAN  AOmCULTUaALCHIMICALeO. 


FRIEND  PUBLIC 


WERTHAN 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 
PRICES 


BAGS 


T 


CASH  FOR  ^ 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  pay  highest  prices  and 
alsof reigrhtcharges.  Be  eure 
to  sret  our  prices  before  dis- 
posing of  your  baRS.  They  re 
worth  money  to  yoo  en.l  well 
pay  yoa  best  canh  price  lor  tnan 
B8  soon  aa  received  and  aBsorteO. 
Wrilo   us  at   once  stating  now 

nany  you  hav*. 

WKRTHAN  BAQ  COMPANY 
•a  0««k  Str«ttt         «t.L»ul».Wo. 


CHRONIC  VISITITIS 

We  have  heard  tor  years  of  the 
loneliness  and  isolation  of  farm  li£». 
Possibly  the  undue  agitation  may  be, 
In  part  at  least,  accountable  for  the 
incipient  malady  affecting  many  farm 
communities  of  late,  which  can  not 
be  better  described  than  as  Chronic 
Vlsititls  T  am  not  a  crank,  a 
hermit,  or  confirmed  stay-at-home; 
but  the  certain  deterioration  of  either 
organization  or  individual,  when  once 
afflicted  with  this  epdemlc,  is  too 
obvious  to  escape  the  notice  of  even 
the  most  casual  observer.  Whatever 
the  cause,  the  result  is  deplorable 
and.  disagreeable  as  the  situation 
may  be.  it  should  be  faced  squarely. 

In  all  organizations  it  is  equally 
detrimental,  but  in  no  other  are  the 
disastrous  effects  of  such  vital  con- 
sequences as  in  the  ohnrch.  All 
other  societies  are  dealing  chleJly  in 


Friend  Public  suffers  handicap 
In  being  such  a  patient  chap. 
Beneath  his  heavy  loads  galore 
le  murmurs  sweetly:  "Pile  on  more!" 
And  schemers   think  'twould  be  ab- 
surd 
To  fail  to  take  him  at  his  word. 
Some  busy  groups  their  time  devote 
To  plans  to  get  Friend  Public's  goat; 
Securing  which,  they  clip  its  fleece— 
With  show  of  legal  niceties — 
And  then  proceed  as  fine  as  silk 
To  sell  Friend  Public  back  the  milk. 
Friend  Pr.blic  p1ea-:od  at  the  amount 
Of  fuss  made  all   on  h?s   account, 
Takes  Wife  to  hear  some  solemn  gent 
Pour  forth  a  lecture  on  content. 

— Walter  G.  Doty. 


Use  Double  Tread  Tires 

At  present  when  tire  prices  are  ao  high,  one  can 
hardly  afford  to  use  hU  car  In  winter  when  tlrei 
are  Riven  their  hardest  wear. 

OUR  DOUBLE  TREAD  TIRES  are  relnforoe;l 
80  that  riding  a  rough,  frozen  road  Is  a  mere  trine 
Guaranteed— costs  little— an  1  go  twice  as  far 
aayour  money  does  at  these  little  prices: 


sues 
30x3 
30x3  S 
32x3 't 
33x4 
34x4 


Price 
S6.50 
7.50 
8  50 
10  50 
1050 


Sizes 

3tU4 

34x4', 

35x4', 

36x4', 

3Tx4' 


Pr  CO 

»uoo 
1200 
12  00 
130<l 
13.50 


We  will  retread  your  old  tires  by  our 
improved  process  ;ind  guarantee  them 
at  the  following  prices: 


Sizes 

30x3 

30x3', 

32x3', 

33x4 

34x4 


Price 
$5  50 
6()0 
7.00 
850 
8.50 


Sites 

36x4 

34x4', 

35x4f« 

36x4  S 

37x4S 


Price 

18.50 

8.50 

9.00 

9.0() 

10.00 


Add  $1.00  to  the  above  for  Non-Skid  Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Send  for  Jcscriplir;      hmkL-t    onJ    price   lilt. 


Cheese  is  one  of  the  best  meat  sub- 
stitutes because  it  is  an  animal  food 

and  furnishe-  '>^'>^^l^-^^'"^7,? /^jS' 
stances.  It  retain-^  many  of  the  valu- 
able elements   of   milk. 


ESTABLISHED     1882    ^         1 

FOR  .fifi^^Jr  RESULTS 
LANCASTER  CHEM.C0.5 
AMMAl^BONEFERTIUZER 

ASK  YOUR  AGE:NT.0R  address  us.  LANCASTER  Pk\ 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


February  23,  1918. 


the  life  of  your  engine 


Veedol 
■ftcri 


VttM 


THE  life  of  your  engine— whether  in 
motor  car,  truck  or  tractoi — depends 
on  the  lubrication  it  receives. 

Any  well-built  engine  can  run,  after  a 
fashion,  for  weeks,  sometimes  for  months, 
on  inferior  oil — but  with  rapidly  decreas- 
ing efficiency.    And  then  come  troubles,        ^^ 
in  endless  succession;  worn  and  broken    ordijjrr^    ^__ 
Darts,  requiring  costly  replacements,  and,    vouthat  tht orHnary 
finally,  the  scrap  heap. 

Do  you  want  this  to  happen  to  your 
engine? 
Sediment  in  ordinary  oil  means  wear 
Ordinary  oil  causes  rapid  wear  because  it 
Iweaks   down  under   the  terrific   heat   of  the 
engine— 200°  to  lOOOT.— forms  large  quanti- 
ties of  black  sediment  and  evaporates  rapidly 
through  the  oil  filler  pipe. 

Sediment   is   the    greatest   cause  of  friction 
and  consequent  shortened  life  of  automobile, 
tractor  and  stationary  engines.  It  crowds 
out  the   good    oil   that    should  form 


protecting  film  between  moving  nietal 
surfaces.  As  sediment  has  no  lubricat- 
ing value,  these  metal  parts  grind  to- 
gether, producing  friction  and  wear. 

How  the  sediment  problem 
was  solved 
For   years    prominent    engineers    and 
chemists  sought  a  new  method  of  refin- 

ing  which  would  produce  a  lubricating 

eii'<cnt\in,  five  tim„      -i    L   ^  yfjQyxXdi  not  brcak  down  and  form 
sediment  under  the   heat  of  the  engine, 
and  that  would  give  greater  mileage   due   to 
minimum  evaporation. 

The  result  of  their  research  was  the  discovery  of  th« 
Faulkner  Process.  By  this  process-exclusively  ua«l 
by  this  company— was  produced  Veedol,  the  lubncaat 
that  resists  heat. 

An  80-page  book  on  lubrication  for  10« 


The  mo.t  complete  book  eter  publUhed  on  eneine  '"bricittea.  wnU 
ten  by  ■  piominent  engineer  ind  u.ed  ti  text  book  b,  m.ny  »=hool.  »* 
college!.  Alio  contiiniVeedolLubricitionChirt.ihowing  coffecl  gtaM 
of  Veedol    tor    e»ery  c»r,  winter  or  summer.     Send  10c  for  •  copjr.     n 

■nay  ftvc  rou  lunir  doll  in. 


TTHR  WATER  OIL  CO. 

VEEDOL  DEPARTMENT 
Bowling  Green  Boilding,  New  York 
Bnmek**:   B»tfn.   Pkiladtltkim.    CkU»f. 
Sam  Pnmcitc* 


Yw  can  get  bumper  crops  without  pota.h.  like  your  Uthef  and  grandfather  did.  >*   yo"  "»« 

the   same  high  grade  bone  and      RcrfiT   8      0006      SinCl      MC&t 

tankage   fertilizer  they  used—     "^         O      .  .•     i..  n    _._    .._..   _u-- 

Its  high  ammonia  content,  4  per 


SsttSh  t±II  coSen^-per  cent;^od^ce..  better  ^ ^:^' }^J\^\^,£i 
phoric  acid  makes  it  ideal  for  earlier.  Wgger  yield*  »  potatoe.,   com   and   vegetable.  oT 


all  sorts. 

Results  prove  it.      Order  through  your  dealer  now-get   the   biggest   yield  from 

your  acreage,  at  least  cost. 

The     Berg     CO^  Ontario  St.   near  Delaware  River,  Philadelphia 


1 


-^'^"^b^is-"*^ 


eUARAI^niLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


You  are  a  Good  Judgeof  Spread^s, 

We  will  Abide  by  Your  Decision. 

TALK  ABOUT  THE  LABOR  SHORTAGE, 

'  tmA  rtatna     C<^*%   MAKH  YOUR  IJOLI.AR.S 
rOUNT     W»w  19  It  that  the   t-.UAKANTKi: 
HPRi'ADEU   standa    apart  fronj  all    others. 
mHIob    for  much  more   motley-     GO    OVKR 
THF     rluARAN'TKB       HPRliADER       from 
whnelqtoncok-yokcthen  you  wM  see  QUAl^ 
Trv    HKRK    THKRK  and   EVERW  HERK. 
rf^'  THH   1^PKI-M»EB      RIGHT      UP    TO 
NOW     Hunt  esiH-clally  for    eavlijK  your  "me, 
orniinr!  llmesioiie  an'l  com  merclnl  fertilizers. 
yiVTHK    NEWEST    AVI)     MONEY    8AV- 
INC;  FEATURED    comblnef!    Into    a  smooth 
i,Vt.ninff  mir'ilne.  t'vit,   1h   made   so  koo<I  and 
SSJ)n«Twlll    list  a  life  time.      UUILT  BY 
spRFAOER    si'ix;iAi.isr8     In    the   best 
Er.iinnArt  Horeader  factory  In  the  world. 
a\T't1IE    ABOVE      MEANS     QUAMTV. 
The  kind  of  (jualltv  you  need   In  the  Hpruader 
vou  buy  and  the  kind  of  .niallty  you  grl  In  the 
GUARANTEE  8PREAOER.       I-Ef«  GET 


hu  many  nccllent  csclut- 
ive  (eaturet. 

One-piece  clear  Oregon  fir 
staves.  Hinged  California 
redwood  docr>.  Automatic 
adjiuting  itraight  pull 
doorway  fattener  and  hoop 
lugi  equipped  with  heavy 
car-ttecl  spring. 

The  only  (ilo  that  i*  tight 
and  erect  under  all  condi- 
tion*, when  full  or  empty, 
dry  or  wet,   hot   or    cold 

Buy   nou>   at     tpeclal 
tarly-htzytrt    dtMtount. 
and  aooid   aerious    de- 
lay  later.      Write  today. 

Factory : — Darby,  Pa. 

CWoolford  Wood  Tank  Mfg.  Co. 

1429  Chestnut  St.         Phila.,  Pa. 


you 

CJUARANTE 
ACQUAINTED. 

Department  C-7 


WRITE  TODAY 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood  — wide! 
or  narrow  tires.     Steel  or  wood  v^heela  to  fit  anyl 
running   gear.    Waeon   parts  of   all   klnda.    Wrlte^ 
tod.iy  for  free  cataloe  Illustrated  In  colors. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.    68  Bm  Straat.  Qulncy.  lit 


VUniiitritHiiiitMiHitniin 
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i»iHiniiiiiiiiiinnniiiHg 

IIHUIMIIIIMMinilllMHMlffl 


,.,.-..». urn ,. nnim-, ""''7:";;;";""™;:;;r:::!:rr"":i"!Mr:"S^^^ 

Plpose   montion  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisere. 


KRAUS4 


THE  oriiin»l  Pivot  K%\t.  ■  tlilhl  'oo«  «>"»■  — 

lurt  movr.  bolh  thf  thoviU  •ni  whf»U  irat.ntly  to  the 
hlhl  ot  l»ft  Width  bttwfen  |in(i  in.l«nlly  adjurtrf  while 
QvKhiM  »  in  motwo.  Hotie.  fum.rti  powei .dnvct  only  txnn. 

Cultivates  Hillsides,  Uneven  Land 
and  Crooked  Rows 

Jc,  Lt  o(  o,d«     S.rrl  (r.m.     All  c.«.of  "«""^'  """^ 

iM  per(«:<  b.l.n«    M.de  .n  h..h  .nd  l»w  wh«l  Utd  KRAUS 
PIVOT  GANG.    C«n  b»  »quipt>»<l  W'lh 

The  Akron  FertilUer  DittributOt 

The  «r«H«»  impfovemtnt  in  rec«it  rear*.  A?pl>«»  commtr- 

OUR  BOOKLET  cuouuu  moat  wpto-date  and  vat 
u«bte  infbrtnatioa. 
SEND  FO*  IT  TODAY 


,,.'    THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO 

^  OCT  (~)  r,  ►  u  n .    o  H 1 1 1 
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HOG  AND  CORN  FIGURING 

Melvin   Green,   of  the  Meat  Divis- 
ion, U.  S.  Food  Administration,  issues 
tlie  following  on  the  hog  production 
outloolt:  The  13  to  1  ratio  policy  re- 
ceives general   approval.     The  mini- 
mum   of   $15.50    for   the    average   of 
packers'    droves    in    Chicago,    which 
the  Food  Administration  on  Novem- 
ber 3  promised  to  do  its  best  to  main- 
tain   until    further    notice,    has    not 
been  generally  so  well  understood  as 
the  13  to  1  ratio  policy.     The  13  to 
1  ratio  price  is  to  apply  to  pigs  far- 
rowed this  spring.     The  $15.50  price 
does  not  pretend  to  be  based  on  a  13 
to   1    ratio.      It   was  intended   rather 
to  let  farmers  know  that  prices  would 
be  kept  stable  and  treacherous  mar- 
ket breaks  prevented. 

The  13  to  1  Ratio  Explained 
Here  is  a  mistake   that  many  are 
making  in  their  figuring  on  the  hog 
and  com  situation:  A  man  will  write, 
"I  fed  my  hogs  on  com  that  I  could 
have    sold    for    $1.50    a    bushel    and 
then  sold  the  hogs  for  $14  a  hundred. 
If  I  had  sold  my  corn  I  would  have 
got  $19.50  because,  according  to  the 
13  to  1  ratio,  there  were  13  bushels 
ol  corn  in  each   100  pounds  of  hog 
and    13    times    $1.50    equals    $19.50. 
Therefore  I  am  losing  $5.50  on  every 
hundred  pounds  of  hogs  I  sell,  and 
work  and  risk  thrown  in".    Now  this 
man  is  making  not  merely  one  imis- 
take  in  his  reckoning,  but  he  is  mak- 
ing a  whole  row  of  them. 

In   the   first   place,   the   finding   of 
the  committee  of  hog  experts  did  not 
say  and  did  not  mean  that  it   takes 
13    bushels    of    com    to    make    100 
pounds  of  hog.     The  13  to  1  ratio  in 
reality   offers   a   price   which   puts   a 
substantial  premium  on  hogs  over  the 
amount    of   corn    necessary   to    grow 
them  under  averavge  conditions.     An 
average  of  six   feeding  trials   at  the 
Missouri,    Nebraska,    Iowa    and    In- 
diana Experiment  Stations  (reported 
in  Purdue  University  Extension  bul- 
letin  No.    39)    gives   the   amount   of 
corn    required    to    make   100    pounds 
of  pork  as  586.2   pounds  or  slightly 
less  than   10.5   bushels.     This  is  for 
corn,   fed   alone,   under  dry  lot  con- 
ditions.     Here   is   a   premium   of  2.5 
bushels   to   pay  for   the   feeding  and 
the  risks.     Besides,  fertility  is  main- 
tained   by    feeding    the   corn    on   the 
farm. 

A  Premium  on  Wise  Feeding 
In  addition  to  this,  the  farmer  who 
lets  his  hogs  follow  cattle  and  turns 
into    pork    everything    on    his    farm 
which    would    otherwise    have    gone 
to  waste  is  getting  part  of  his  hogs' 
weight  as   a   gift.      He   can   produce 
another  large  percentage  of  each  100 
pounds  by  various  forage  crops,  many 
of  which   at  the  same  time  improve 
his  soil.     By  the  amount  the  farmer 
can    mawage    to    grow    his    hogs    on 
other  and  cheaper  things  than  corn, 
he  can  Increase  his  profits  over  the 
normal  corn  fed  premium.     Thus  in- 
stead of  13  bushels,  it  takes  accord- 
ing  to   actual    experiment   less   than 
10^  bushels  to  make   100  pounds  of 
pork,  and  by  using  skilful  hog  rais- 
ing- methods  this  amount  may  be  cut 
down    a   great    deal    lower. 

One-fifth  Com  Crop  Makes  the 
Market 

Here  is  another  point  wliich  farm- 
ers are  likely  to  overlook.  It  is  only 
because  82  percent  of  the  corn  crop 
is  fed  on  the  farm  and  only  18  per- 
cent Is  put  on  sale  that  corn  brings 
the   price   it   doea.      Just   stop   and 
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tbtn'k  what  would  happen  to  the 
price  of  corn  if  most  farmers  tried  to 
sell  their  corn  as  corn,  instead  of 
feeding  it.  Instead  of  18  percent,  or 
the.fa<?t  that  four-fifths  of  the  crop 
gotng  on  to  the  market,  we  would 
have  three  or  four  times  thegamount 
that  the  trade  norm<ailly  takes  fiood- 
ing  the  'market  and  corn  would  go 
to  the  prices  that  prevailed  in  the 
90'b.  The  price  of  corn  depends  on 
the  fact  that  four-fifths  of  the  crop 
idS  fed  and  never  reaches^the  market 
to  break  it. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


19— 181^ 


R)r  General  Farm  Haulin 


JUNE  PIGS 


There    are    many  aadvantages    In 
raising  June  pigs.    The  sow  to  farrow 
in    June    has    the  -advantage   of    at 
least  two  months  of  warm  weaAher, 
most  of  whidi  time  she  can  run  on 
grass  pastures,   consequently  getting 
the  necessary  exercise.  Little,  If  any, 
care   is   required    at    farrowing  time 
during  the  month  of  June.     Two  of 
the  fatal  pig  troubles  that  every  man 
has  to  fight  where  pigs  are  farrowed 
early,  scours  and  thuinps,  are  prac- 
tically   escaped    hy    the    June    pig. 
There  is   always  plenty  of  sunshine 
and  the   weather  is  warm,   allowing 
the  little  fellows  to  get  out  and  take 
plenty  of  exercise  whioh  almost  en- 
tirely  eliminates  thumps.      There  Is 
not    the    cold    daimp    weather,    with 
wet  bedding  and  chilly  winds,  which 
very  often  brings  on  a  case  of  scours 
with  exceedingly  bad  results. 

By  the  time  the  June  pig  begins 
to  eait  grain,  he  can  "have  the  benefit 
of  new  oats  and  barley,  two  mighty 
good  pig  feeds,  thus  getting  away  to 
a  •considerable  extent  at  least  from 
the  high  prices  generally  necessary 
to  pay  for  either  com  or  any  of  the 
email  grain  feeds.  With  the  benefit 
ofvthese  small  grains  and  grass  paa- 

minimum  expense  until  weaning 
time,  when  new  corn  can  .be  had. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  hog 
grower  will  plant  a  small  acreage  of 
ninety-day  variety  of  corn.  This  gen- 
erally gets  ready  for  feed  from  the 
20th  of  August  on,  and  by  sufficient 
planting,  the  hog  grower  can  have 
good  new  corn  until  the  main  field 
crop  is  hard  enough.  Under  present 
conditions,  It  certainly  looks  like 
good  business  for  the  hog  grower  to 
breed  at  lea^t  a  few  sows  for  Juno 
farrow. 
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^/t  wiJlpay 

you  to  znakG 
•  1    your  car 
into  a  Truck 

■\X7'ITH  the  TRUXTUN  Unit  and  a  passenger  car, 
^^  you  can  have  a  sturdy,  practical,  shaft-driven 
truck  at  the  lowest  initial  cost— a  truck  positively 
unequaled  in  low  operation  and  maintenance  cost. 


'^■-\  £:.••—: 


HUDFORD    TYPE 


The  Delivery  Unit  Any  Farmer  Can  Afford 

iWTon  Capacity,  $390— 2-Ton  Capacity,  $490 

The  TRUXTUN  represents  the  utmost  in  quality— both  in  design  and  material.      It  has  the 
mot  powerful  axle  foundation  and  is  equipped  with  internal  gear  axle  dnve-the  «me  as  the 


highest-priced  trucks. 


GREEN  FEEDS  FOR  SHEEP 

Rape. — Dwarf    E^ssex    rape   ia   one 
of  the  best  green  feeds  for  sheep.  Ot 
all  the  crops  it  is  the  most  interest- 
ing one  from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
tein.     Altho   it  is  a  non-leguminoua 
plant,  belonging  to  the  cabbage  fami- 
ly,  it   contains  greater  quantities  of 
edible  protein  in  the  dry  matter  than 
does    alfalfa    and    clover.      This    ex- 
plains   In   part  why  so  many   sheep 
feeders   find    it   almost   indispensable 
to    profitable   late    summer    and    fall 
feeding.      Rape    yields    a    wonderful 
quantity  of  palatable  and  nutritious 
food  for  sheep  and  lambs.     It  is  easy 
to   sow,    cheap    to   raise   and    its   use 
tends  to  improve  the  soil,  especially 
if  the  sheep  and  lambs  that  are  graz. 
ed  are  fed  rations  of  grain  feed. 

Pasturage  . — Natural  pasture 
grasses,  rape  and  silage  fed  along 
with  such  farm  feeds  as  alfalfa, 
clover,  "mixed  hay,  leguminous  for- 
age crops,  rye  pasturage,  oats,  barley 
and  com  with  just  enough  of  the 
purchased  concentrates  to  balance 
up  the  home  supply  of  feeds  will 
make  up  good  rations  for  sheep  and 
lambs  ot  all  ages. 


Compared  with  horse  delivery,  the  TRUX- 
TUN is  a  revelation.  It  covers  vastly  more 
eround.  Carries  a  bigger  load,  never  gets  sick  or 
tired  and  it  doesn't  '^eat  its  head  off"  when  not 
^^orking. 

Hundreds  of  farmers  are  usitig  TRUXTUNS 
to  haul  fifty  miles  and  more  daily. 

This  means  that  they  are  virtually  indepen- 
dent of  the  railroads,  that  they  are  helping  relieve 
the  freight  situation,  helping  the  whole  Country 
— ^helping  to  win  the  war. 

Are  you  puzzled 

as  to  the  size  truck 

you  need,  etc?  Put 

your   problems   up 

to  our  engineering 

department.     They  /  f » '  '''^O'f  ly^C 

wUlgladly  give  you  /  i  itAffr  £  ^i^T*       Com. 

expert  advice  free        /  /  -T^ VI  ^ffc  »g-|.  ^^y^mvrdmi  Cmr 

of  all  charge.  / /  ^^^^^^S^^V^LmS?  ^^"••'•^ 

Write   today    for   our      //  ^^       ^Tph^Ud'Si 

book    "Low    Cost     HauU     //  ^^      i  Ao„ld  Eke  to  Uow  b«w 

ing    and  name  of  nearest  ~ 

TRUXTUN  dealer. 


*0r       I  e«n  »ave  mocvey  and  bme  OO 
'  twaling.    Send  ihe  free  Tiustua 


COMMERCIAL  CAR  UNIT  COMPANY 

IfiiSQlenwood  Avenue  Philadelphia,  U.  S  A. 


Name 


P.O. 


IfilGQlenwood  Avenue  Philadelphia.  U.  S  A.        '^     R.  F.  D.  or  Sb^  No^      ■- S«i»» 

iniiHiiiiiiiimniiiniiiiiiiiiiffliiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiininmniiiiiimiii 

^i^— ^— ^'— —  ■— ^i» _ _ 1^       ^    „„_^    T?^^*^^*'  YflU   buy  3 

Globe  Silo  NOW 

^^^   ^  sua  avoid  hlKAer  prlc««  and  de- 

Isyed  shipmenu  Ut«r.  Globe  hIIos 
Have  adlusUble  <o«r  franie  with 
ladder  romklnfid  .  5  (t.  extension 
roof,  window   free. 


^   ihese  Seven  Cows 


»«.  K,  t»nt  tnr  mtt  vear  cm  ths  vroduet  o)        and  800  Ibt.  of  ttie  t>e«t  quality  of  •weet  en^ 
^'^^^XlToiTc^fc^mlA^^V^a^         l»«e.    That  crop  WOO  Our  IM.OO  In  gold  frttaO 


#2.o#.  KeeplnB  seven  cowa  for  a  whole  year 
on  the  product  of  one  acre  reduces  the  CMt 
Of  milk  On  one  acre  of  land  lUta»  Eurrlta 
SruOage  Com  produced.  In  on*  year,  70  tons 


Is  as  good  as  an  Insurance  policy  to 
the  fanner.  It  grows  where  other 
kindi  fall,  and  the  yield  la  trrmrn- 
dnu*  If  you  want  com  for  grain 
«;„nithe  Sh.ffifl'l  Flint  Com  This 
com  won  the  t^rst  prize /or  he,u-ie»t 
Ififldptracre. 
In  order  to  encourago  the  produc 


heaviest  yield.  ,^  ^     ^.     „ . 

We  offer  tiOO.OO  in  »oId  to  the  first  per 
breaking  this  record,  using  Rom'  Sarsk*  ] 
■Uags  Oora. 


tlon  ot  mora  and  better  com  for  our  Alllet  M 
well  aa  ourselves,  we  offer  this  year  tt&.OO  as 
the  first  prize;  tlO.OOaa  the  second  prize,  aad 
IS.OOas  the  third  prize,  for  the  best  trace  ot 
Z&eara  of  flh.ffl'ld  Flint  Com.  Our  l?0-pa«S 
catalog,  devoted  to  descriptions,  prices  ol 
seeds.  Agricultural  Implements,  Fertilizers, 
etc,  will  be  mailed  tree  on  request.    Address 


'<  ROSS  BROTHERS  COMPANY     «  firtrt  Stred,  Worcester,  lisi. 


20  Acre  Jersey  Farm  $1750 
Cow  and  Poultry 

1  Are  all  Include*  fcy  srpJ  owoor  If  t***in  ■92"^'" 
nelBhborR  .-ind  sehool.  C.oojl  '\ni,";j  '""In*^"","!: 
white  and  Bweet  petntoon.  fnilt  ''"<\P^"'"^„^t  n^niTir 
treofl.  Nent  .VroVm.  cott«KO  with  rolWr  In  eoo,  in-milr 
painted  l.ar  n .    $  1 7.10  ta^f^  »"     P^^e  i\'^'r?"VKf' Y 

'calnrntaloRue.    TO-   A    HTROtrr  FAIIM    AC^-NCY, 
I>I*PT.  176&, Land  Title  Bld«..  miladelpbla.  Pa.  m 

','\\'\    n.'tiiihiliUil';;.     j,, 


I  For  Sale 


O.  I.  C.ptes  bred  from  prise-wtsner  bo 

i  ...    the  very  Tantest    type.     Rememtier    the 

best  hog  today  is  the  one  that  will  farrow  a  ko<k1  alsed 
Utter  nn.l  raws    thera.    Tb.it  la  ant).  I.  C  p 

C   K   ('AS,Si;U  liersney.  i  a. 


Xlin 


LWAVS    mentSon    P«""*y!'«"*" -u^nim 

when  writing  to  our  advertisers.     1  hia  wlU 

sure  you   prompt  attention  and  servioa. 


Libcril  Cash  and  Earl;  Shipmenl 
Oiaeaantf.  Buy  Now,  Ship  New. 
Pi^New.  Save  Now,  Write  Now. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 
S>IS  Waiaw  Sti         SidDey.N. f 


The  (Treat  heal-  UJ>^g  ointment  that  tboti- 
aan.isof  dairymen  swear  by.    Used  with  qoicK 
affect  on  Cake<l  Bug,  likely  to  occur  when  a 
cow  freohens:  also  splendid  for  all  udder  sores, 
cats,  chaps,  bruises,  cracks,  baneheo  ar  inflam. 
fDstion.     Bag  lia\m  protects,  penetrates  and 
Inducos  quick ,  normal  bealing.    Keep  a  box  oo 
hand  constantly.  ......  j«_ 

Bold  la  big  Me.  packages  by  foM  iwlara  and  lioa- 
giita.     WriU  for  (re*  booUat,    "Balry  WrioklM.^* 

OAIRV  ASSOCIATION  CO..  tyB<oavnia,V  . 


r^Kjs; 


20 — 228 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


HandlpWatpr 
^  NdchiRor 


Figure 
the  total 
cost  of! 
the  labor- 
saving  machinery 
you  use  in  seeding ' 
and  harvesting.  It  19  money  well 
spent,  though  you  use  this  machin- 
ery only  a  few  weeks  in  the  year. 
Yet  you  still  lug  water  by  hand 
just  as  your  grandfather  did.  Cutout 
this  hard  work  and  waste  of  time. 
Put  in  a  water  system  and  handle 
water  BY  MACHINERY.    The 

Milwaukee  Air 

Power  Water  System 

works  every  day  of  the  year  and  sup- 
plies tons  of  water  "Direct  from  the 
Well"  for  cooking,  scrubbing,  washing 
— for  watering  the  Stock,  for  the  bath- 
room and  the  dairy.  It  pays  for  it- 
self in  a  year  or  two. 

You  can  have  hot  and  cold,  hard  and 

soft  water  anywhrre  you  wart  it.  Just  turn  a 
faucet.  No  pumping  and  carryinu.  No  ItaW 
itorcd  water  and  NOTHING  TO  FREEZE. 

The  MILWAUKEE  PUMPS  are  re- 

matkably  simple  and  tl.  whole  »ystem  Is  as  re- 
liable as  any  other  farm  marhln- 
ery.  It  is  the  best  iovestmeat 
you  caa  make. 

l\  %BSA\^    U     Get  this  FREE  Catalog 

A^St'    ^1  ^-  %  Also  ask  (or  the  Informa- 

L\        »AV4t^\  \  t'°"    Blank,   which  enable* 

B\       ^Vir.t'V.  %  youto  learn  just  what  a  wa- 

B\       YrffiftJ"'       %  t"  system  for  your  place 

fflV       S'7        V         m  will  cost.  Scad  postal  today, 

■  \         111*  \''\Ji^^V^^l      ^  MUvsukee  Air  Pawaf 

■  \       iM^lLX^^SMMl  PumpOi. 


Household 


with  maple  syrup.  Then  there  will 
be  many  more  women  like  a  wise 
mother  In  Illinois  who  has  long  been 
our  customer,  ordering  -each,  year 
over  100  pounds  of  maple  sugar  for 
USING  MAPLE  SYRUP  her  yearly  supply  of  candy   for  her 

family    of    growing    boys    and    girls. 

In  order  to  boil  maple  syrup  to  gi,e  declares  It  is  more  wholesome 
various  degrees  required  for  differ-  fo,.  them  and  less  expensive  than 
ent  purposes,  the  housewife  will  find  other  sugar  candy. — Miss  S.  T., 
that    a    sugar    thermometer,    which    Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

costs  about  $1.25  and  will  last  a  (This  candy  testimony  reminds 
life  time,  is  a  very  good  convenience,  your  editor  of  a  5-year-old  youngster 
With  this  we  are  sure  of  having  any-  ^hose  father  had  just  come  to  our 
thing  just  right  when  working  with  church  as  pastor  shortly  before 
maple  products.  With  it  one  can  "sugaring".  We  had  them  down  to 
make  soft  smooth  sugar  for  cake  ^ur  farm  for  a  "sugar-off"  the  first 
filling  and  icing,  soft  or  ha^d  wax,  "run".  The  little  fellow  who  had 
little  hard  sugar  cakes,  candy  or  any-  never  eaten  maple  wax  before, 
thing  she  chooses.  smacked   his  lips  over  his   for  a  few 

A  few  of  the  dozens  of  ways  of  minutes,  then  exclaimed  excitedly, 
using  maple  at  our  house  are  as  "Father!  Father!  This  sugar's  a 
follows:  good   'eal    gooder'n   any   other  sugar, 

isn't    it?"      This    lad    is    now    grown 
into  the  editor  of  a  popular  current 
Break    inito    small    pieces    enough   events  magazine. — The  Editor.) 
maple    sugar    to    make    one    cupful. 
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bread  that  bakes  to  a  beautiful  rich 
color  with  a  mealy  brown  crust.  It 
makes  a  light  bread  when  baked 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  wheat 
flour,  and  makes  corn  cakee  that  can 
not  be  excelled.  The  fineness  of  the 
meal  can  be  gauged  by  changing  the 
angle  of  the  screen.  If  new  corn  is 
used,  it  should  be  artificially  "klln- 
dried"  near  a  stove  after  shelling. — J. 
L.  Justice,  Ind. 


CATALOGUE  NOTICE 

Send  10  cents  in  silver  or  stamps 
for  our  Up-to-Date  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer, 1918  Catalogue,  containing  550 
designs  of  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Chil- 
dren's patterns,  a  concise  and  com- 
prehensive article  on  dressmaking, 
also  some  points  for  the  needle  (il- 
lustrating 30  of  the  various,  simple 
stitches); all  valuable  hints  to  the 
home  dressmaker. 


PENNSYLVANIA  PARMER  PATTERNS 


Maple  Fudge 


FINE  HOME-MADE  CORNMEAL 


Contracl«rs  lo  the  G«T*rninenl 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman -Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market   Street,     Philadelphia 


Put  it  into  a  sauce  pan  with  one  cup 

sweet   cream  and  one  cup  sugar.    (If  

von  have  not  the  cream,  milk  and  a 

little  butter  will   do.)      Heat  slowly.  The  administration's   request   that 

stirring     until     sugar     is     dissolved,  we  observe  one  wheatless  day  a  week 

Boil   until,  when   a  little  is  tried  in  has  made  an   unprecedented  demand 

very    cold    Avater.    it    can    be    rolled  for  cornmeal,   and   not   a  few  people 

into  a  soft  ball  between  the  fingers,  are  kicking  on   the  quality   of  some 

Take   from   the  fire  and   let  it  stand  cornmeal   being   put   on    the  market, 

five    minutes.       Stir    until    it    begins  We  now   grind    all    the  cornmeal  we 

to  thicken,  then  pour  into  a  buttered  use  ourselves,   and  it  is  much  better 

tin,    and   mark   in  squares.      One  can  than    could    formerly    be    purchased, 

add  chopped  nut  meats,  and  can  also  It    took    some    time    to    achieve    the 

use  this  for  cake  icing.      If  it   hard-  knack  of  making   a   quality   of  meal 


Be  sure  to  privp  the  fifnires  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin- 
ning o*  each  description.  We  wiH  not  be  re- 
8i.oTisible  for  correct  fillinff  of  your  orders 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  gr»ve  bust  measure 
whrti  ortlerinir  waist  patterns,  waisf  meiRnrc 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children  s  Pa'tf  ns. 
\ddreM  Pennsvlvania  Parmer.  261-63  bouth 
Third    Street.    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

2127. — A  Simple  Apron. — The  big 
roomy  pocket  and  the  smooth  fitting 
front  gore  will  answer  recent  re- 
quests for  such  an  apron.  The  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  20-22; 
medium,  24-26;  large.  28-30  and  ex- 
tra large,  32-34  inches  waist  meas- 
ure Medium  size  will  require  i* 
yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price,  10 
cents. 


ens    too 
milk. 


quickly    add    jus^t    a,    little 


Use 


Maple  Cookies 
the    above    recipe    for- cake. 


that    was    better   than    the    ordinary 
kinds  sold  in  the  market. 

Only  the  best  com  in  the  cribs  is 
selected  —  good-sized,  well-developed 
ears  with  plump  grains.     Corn  that  is 


TRY  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

Select  the  bicycle  yoa.  prefer C^n^^^HBd^Br 


;t  the  bicycle  yoa  prefer) 
from  the  ♦♦etylee,  colore  mA 

\  in  the  famooa  "flaniier*^ 
,....,.  We  aeod  it  on  app 
SO  DAYS  TRIAL, /re 


fisea  in  tue  lamooa -iianK'— 
}ine.  We  aend  it  on  approval  and 
SO  DAYS  TRIAL, /retpWpotd 
to  your  ttnon.  Return  it  It  not 
pleased  and  the  trial  costs  yoa 
BOthinK. 

Writm  mt  one*  for  largre 
niOBtrated  cataloc  showing  cmm- 
nltU  lin*  at  bicyeiea.  tires  and 

•appliea,ai>dDarticHlaraof^ ' 

fnarvtlout  offtr  ever  maae 
-        ■   .Veaw'"'    —  - -' 

■ilm«i 

IVitOi 

tBAkemc 

,  TlnMB 

^.  Kl 

Mnaa  in 


on 


bicycle.  Yea  wUl  be  aataniebed  at 

•or  \<m  lilm«n<l  r«ii«r*«t»to  ttrmm, 

—Bon.  make  money  takinc  orderalot  | 

gkycte*.  Tlf»»  and  SoDdrije  from  e«ai  . 

k  eataloc.  Sv  awlimi  Airtct  with  the  iMdIne 
xn\»  booM  fai  America.    Oe  set  bay  ootil  yoa 
ham  what  wa  caD  do. 

pk  QCYCLE  COMfANV 

We  Make  Your  Coat 

From  the  Greei  Hide 

Coaaplet^— indodinv  tannin(,snd 
aannnetariae— aeiuluayearcaittia, 
bvaa,  bear,  waif  or  other  akina. 

Be  prepared  for  cold  weather— 
by  havinr  as  make  op  your  own 
apecial  oTMxa ' 


M«n*s  or  Ladl«»' 
Coats*  Furs*  Robos 

Take  advantaire  of  ear  38  years  of 
for  experience  and  of  our  Reasonable 
Pricee.  Write  now  for  Price  Liet  of 
custom  tanniriK. 

CDCC   Complete  Catalogoe  of 
■  ntC   CoaU.  Kobes,  Furs. 

Wegvarantre  satisfaction  or  yoar 
back— Write  today. 


Reading  Robe  ft  TaaiiiBg  Co. 

12  BaatStreet,  Reading,  Mich. 


adding  two  more  tablespoons  butter  damp  or  the  least  hit  molded  will 
and  a  little  more  flour  to  make  the  make  a  strong-flavored  meal.  Corn 
batter  stiff  enough  so  you  can  drop  from  a  crib  where  dust  stirred  up  by 
the  same   as  drop  cookies.  stock  has  settled  on  it,  or  where  rats 

and  mice  have  been  running  over  it 
Maple  Parfait  .j^jn    make   meal    with    objectionable 

Beat  four  eggs  slightly;  pour  over  odors  that  can  not  be  eliminated, 
them  slowly,  stirring  constantly,  one  Often  when  huying  cornmeal  peo- 
cup  hot  maple  syrup;  cook  until  pie  ask  if  it  was  made  from  white 
mixture  thickens,  strain  and  cool.  corn.  They  can  easily  be  deceived  by 
Add  one  pint  thick  cream,  beaten  the  color  of  the  meal,  for  just  as 
stiff,  and  freeze.  You  can  use  part  white  a  meal  can  be  made  from  the 
milk   instead   of   all  cream.  yellow   as  the  white  corn  by  proper 

Shaved  sugar  or  thick  syrup  served  bolting.  We  make  our  meal  from  yel- 
upon  pancakes,  apple  bird's  nest,  low  corn,  and  bolt  it  so  that  it  is 
strawberry  short  cake,  baking-  nearly  as  white  as  wheat  flour  by  a 
powder  warm  biscuit,  or  bread  or  ^ery  simple  contrivance  connected 
breakfast  cereals  is  delicious.  Waxed  with  our  feed  grinder, 
upon  enow  or  in  a  dish  it  is  a  rare  We  have  a  feed  grinder  operated 
treat.  Soft  tub  sugar  is  used  at  our  from  a  line  shaft  and  run  by  a  gaso- 
house  to  make  sandwiches,  or  upon  Une  engine.  At  first  the  corn  was 
pancakes,  or  is  eaten  plain.  We  use  ground  twice  to  make  it  fine,  for  the 
the  sugar  thermometer  to  boil  the  first  grinding  made  too  coarse  meal; 
syrup  until  it  registers  "tub  sugar  this  meal  was  yellow  and  contained 
soft",  then  we  remove  it  from  fire,  some  coarse  hull  which  is  hard  to 
let  stand  until  cool,  then  stir  rapidly,  break  up  fine  because  it  is  so  hard. 
This  is  as  good  as  the  cream  inside  However,  it  makes  a  good  quality  of 
of  chocolate  creams.  Maple  syrup  meal,  having  a  pronounced  corn  flav- 
makes   a   good   sauce   for   ice  cream;    or.      But    later   we    learned    how    to 


1915. — Popular  Apron.  —  Its  ful- 
ness may  be  confined  at  the  waist- 
line, under  the  belt.  The  pattern  is 
cut  in  3  sizes:  Small,  medium  and 
Jarge.  Medium  siae  requires  4% 
yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price,  10 
cents. 

1629. — "Twenty-Minute"  Apron. — 
You  can  make  it  in  a  hurry  and  find 
it  quickly  put  on  and  comfortable 
ever  after.  In  warm  weather,  this 
style  will  be  much  appreciated,  for  it 
does  away  with  any  superfluity  of 
material,  and  at  the  same  time  se- 
cures ample  protection  for  the  dress 
beneath.  Pattern  is  in  3  siies:  Small, 
medium  and  large.  It  require  5i 
yards  of  27-lnch  material  for  medium 
size.     Price,  10  cents. 


CORNS 


and  Calluses 

remoreil  within  &  days  by  applying 

ABBOTTS    M.ASTKR 

Thin  as  p;irKT.  No  salve.  lUiuUl.  or  rlnCT  »"  bother 
with.  -No  cutting.  Price  lOo  at  your  dniKKlHt  or  by  mau 
(lostpal'l.    Money  refunrte<l  If  yoii  are  not  satlsflefl. 

ABBOTT'  REMEDIES  CO.  ^.       „ 

<.«th  and  nirard  Avenue.  Philadelphia'  Pa. 


Earn  Your  Own 
Subscription 

Send  us  two  suKscriptions  for  any 

jjeriod  of  time  at  regular    rates 

and  we  will  renew  your  suVjscrip- 

tion  for  a  like  period  of  time  as  a 

reward. 

1  year  75c 

Subscription       z  years  $1.25 

Rates:  3years|l.75 

5  years  $2.25 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

261  S.  3rd.  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


make  a  much  finer  quality  of  meal, 
practically  corn  flour,  by  separating 
the  hull  and  using  the  latter  as  feed 
for  chickens. 

A  piece  of  ordinary  galvanized  win- 


use  with  or  without  chopped  nuts. 

When     bananas    and    grape    fnift 
were    brought    into    this    country,    a 
demand  was  created  for  them  by  in- 
ducing people  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
them.     We  do  not  need  to  resort   to    dow  screen  was  used  for  separating, 
subtile  means    to   create   a    taste    for    This  is  placed   at  an   angle  of  about 
maple  products,   for  in   the  majority    65  degrees,  so  that  when  the  ground 
of    people,    the    taste    already    exists,    corn    comes    from    the    spout    of   the 
But    we    as    housewives    do    need    to    grinder    it    slides    down    this   screen, 
know    the    dozens    of    possibilities    of    All    the    coarse    stuff,    including    the 
.lust  a  small  amount  of  maple,  and  to    hull    of    the    grain,    rolls    down    the 
learn  how  to  use  it  more  in  our  rook-    screen.     The  finely  ground  part  goes 
ing.      We  should    learn    how    with    a    thru  the  screen  and  falls  into  a  pan. 
pint  of  syrup  to  make  a  candy  that    The  latter  is  the  starchy  part  of  the 
rivals    in    flavor    a    box    of    SO-cent    erraln    and    H    almost    white,    with    a 
chocolates     at     much     less     expense,    faint  yellowish  cast      It  is  very  fine. 
Nothing   can    excel    maple   served    in    and  has  a  rather  oily  consistency  as 
various    ways    as    light    refreshment    it  contains  most  of  the  heart  or  germ 
for    our    guests.       Let's     buy    syrup    of  thp  corn,  which  is  rich  in  protein, 
thermometers     and     learn     to     work    it  makes  an  excellent  quality  of  corn 


1990. — Apron    and    Sleeve    Protec- 
tor.— The  bib  is  joined  to  strap  por- 
tions, which  are  crossed  over  the  back 
and  fastened  to  the  belt.  Takes  more 
moves    to    put    on    than    1629,    still 
many    women    like    this    style.      The 
apron  has  ample  fulness  in  its  skirt 
and  is  fltted  with  deep  pockets.     The 
sleeve  protectors  are  very  serviceable, 
and  easy   to  make.      Pattern   is  in   4 
sizes:   34.  3S.  4  2  and  46  inches  bust 
measure.     Size  38  requires  5  yards  of 
.? 6-inch  material   for  the  apron,   and 
%    yard    for    the    sleeve    prdltector. 
Price,  10  cents. 


VennsyXvania  Farmer 
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February    23,    1918. 

Agricultural  Policy  Demanded 

A  Federal  Farm    Commission   Recommended 

Sixteen     national    farm    organiza-  sible.     We  welcome  the  assistance  of 

tiona,  and  many  smaller  ones,  united  all  organizations  that  are  helping  to 

February  8  in  a  request  to  President  furnish   la-bor    in    the    production    of 

Wilson  for  more  definite  measures  in  food,  and  we  believe  that  their  ser- 

peeding  u.p  agricultural  production,  vices  should  be  employed  as  fully  as 

Th^y  urged  alarm  commission  ^tls-  Possible.     We  ask  for  such  interpre- 

factory  to  the  large   farm  organiza-  tation  of  the  selective  draft  as  wil 

ions    to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi-  -cure  to  the  nation   the  Bervices  of 

dent     to    advise   in    important    agH-  all    of    its    citizenship    where    those 

cultural  matters  and  to  represent  the  services  are  of  most  value  to  the  na- 

v^ewpolnt  of  the  farming  communi-  tion,  and  for  binding  instructions  to 

ly    The  text  of  the  request  follows:  be  issued  to  all  boards  to  that  effect. 


^ 


The  President: 

Desiring  earnestly  to  support  and 
assist  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  winning  the  war,  we,   rep 


Especially  do  we  ask  that  the  defini- 
tion of  a  skilled  farm  laborer  be  a 
man  who  is  actually  engaged  in  pro- 
ductive agriculture,   and   Is  support 


States  in  winning  the  war,  we,   rep-    ^^^  himself  in  It,  without  regard  to 
resentatives  of  the  Federal  Board  of    ^^^^^^^  ^^  university  training. 


'^'^1^ 


Farm  Organizations  and  other  farm- 
ers' organizations,  including  in  all 
more    than    three    million    organized 

farmers,  have  assembled  in  Washing-    ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  fertilizers,  and  farm 
ton   to   discuss   ways   and   means   for    ^^  .  .   _^  _.  .._,  __  ^.^y  ^e  actually 


2.  As  to  Farm  Supplies. — Provis- 
ion should  be  made  for  furni^ing  to 
producing    farmers    who    need    them 


increasing  the  production  of  food  at 
the  coming  harvest. 

As  set  forth  in  the  memorial  of  the 
Federal  Board  of  Farm  Organiza- 
tions,   submitted   to   you  on   January 


machinery  at  cost  as  may  be  actually 
necessary  to  maintain  their  produc- 
tion or  to  increase  It  within  -practic- 
able limits.  We  urge  the  transporta- 
tion of  farm  products  and  supplies  by 
the    most    economic    routes    and    the 


22,  1918,  a  reduction  in  the  amount  prompt  movement  of  perishable  crops 
of  the  coming  crop  is  certain  and  un-  j^  ^^^^.j.  geason.  We  urge  that  in 
avoidable  unless  certain  causes,  all  carrying  out  the  measures  to  win  the 
of  them  beyond  the  control  of  the  ^^^  farmers'  co-operative  societies  be 
farmers,  are  recognized  and  removed,  gjygn  h^q  game  consideration  that  is 
The  chief  obstacles  which  must  be  given  to  other  commercial  organiza- 
removed  before  the  farmers  of  A-mer-    tlons. 

lea  can  equal  or  surpass  this  year  the  3.  As  to  Credit. — Steps  should  be 
crop  of  1917  are:  (1)  Shortage  of  taken  by  the  Government  to  promote 
farm  labor;  (2)  shortage  of  seed,  aggressively  and  in  all  practicable 
feed,  fertilizers,  farm  implements,  and  ways  short  tin>e  loans  to  farmers  for 
other  agricultural  supplies;  (3)  lack  the  purpose  of  financing  the  produc- 
ot  reasonable  credit;   (4)  prices  often    tion  of  crops. 

below  the  cost  of  production;  (5)  the  4  ^g  jg  Prices. — Should  the  policy 
justifiedbaflief  of  the  farmer  that  he  is  ^f  p^j^e  control  prevail,  then  we  ask 
not  regarded  as  a  partner  in  the  great  ^t^^j  ^  g^all  be  applied  as  much  to 
enterprise  of  winning  the  war.  Farm-  .^j^^t  the  farmer  buys  as  to  what  he 
ers  by  themselves  are  powerless  to  ^gjjg  ^^^  the  end  that  consumer  and 
remove  these  obstacles.  Unless  the  producer  be  protected  -from  ex-ploi- 
Govemment  grasps  the  vital  serious-  'tation. 

ness  of  the  situation   and  forthwith        ^    ^^  ^^  Representation. — We  rec- 
takes  steps  to  help,   a  crop  shortage    ^j^^j^jg^j   ^^^^  immediate  appointment 
Is    certain    In    spite   of    any    and    all    ^^  ^  ^^^^  commission,  to  consist  pref- 
thlngs  farmers  can  do  to  prevent  it.    ^^^^^y  ^f   j^j^g   farmers   actually   en- 
The    Government,    we    understand,    gaged  in  the  business,  to  be  selected 
will  spend  some  four  billion   dollars    by  the  President  from  men  represen- 
to    assist    commercial    enterprises    to    tative  of  and  satisfactory  to  4he  great 
produce  munitions   of   war.      We   ap-    farm  organizations  of  America,  and  to 
prove  of  this  action,  recognizing  that    report    directly    to   him   on    all   ques- 
it  is  necessary.      Assistance   for  food    tlons  that  affect  4he  increase  of  agri- 
production  in  this  crisis  does  not  in-    cultural  production  end  distribution, 
volve  any  such  vast  expenditure.  But    Such  a  commission  should  be  author- 
without    such    assistance,    vigorously    ized   to   secure    information    from    all 
and    promptly    given,    it   will    remain    Government  sources,  and   all  depart- 
Imposslble    for    farmers    to    grow  -the    nients  of  the  Government  ehould   b3 
crops     required.        The     Government    i  istructed   to  co-operate  with  it.     It 
should    not   hesitate   to   assist    in  the    should  be  in  uninterrupted  .session  af 
production  of  one  sort  of  supplies  es-    the  City  of  Washington,   and  -provis- 
.ontlal   to  win  the  war  when   it   has    ion    should    be    made    for    necessary 
alreidv  spent  vast  sums  to   assist  in    quarters  and  expenses  by  Federal  ac- 
the  production  of  others.      We  deem    tion.     The  Commission  should  be  re- 
it   our  duty   to   advise   the   nation   of    quired,  as  its  first   task,  to  report   at 
these  facts,  in  order  that  the  threat-    once    upon    all    matter.s    necessary    in 
ened  danger  may  be  minimized  if  not    the    immediate    execution    ot    recom- 
entirely   prevented,    and    we   respect-    mendatlons     numbers     one     to     four 
ively  suggest  the  following  remedies:     above. 

1.   AS    to    ..ab„,-.-The    parole    ot        Such   a  oommf,,ln„  i,  n«;^^  "-• 

.rained    tarn,    workers    ba.U    .o    .he    ot    al    to    »='"  ;''      'f,^,^       "h   , 

«  .u^!..    Amoripn  n  sonsfi  Ot  rartnersiiM)  m  inc- 

farm,  to  remain  there  so  long  as  their    America  a  .sen  e        , 

.orvices   are  considered   by    tUe   Gov-    ^..ct    of     he    ;     •    -  J^^J;   ^^^^ 
rrnment  to  be  more  useful  in  produo-    h.uo    .i    rlglit  ^^.^^     („ 

•ive    rgrloulture   than    in    the    Army,    sultation     with      farmers     calk  I 
'hi   lis     cHssification    of  registrants    Washin.^ton     or    the    occasional     ap- 
:^J^l:^    ^T^cU.e  draft,      e    polntment  of  a  farmer  to  a  subor  in^ 
uimtr  luc  ijurav  ni-irp  does  uot    amount   to   tltl.UR 

:.re  informed,  is  not  being  uniformly  ;  ^  .  /^^^^^  ^^^  ,.,„,„,,  ,f  the 
onforcod.  and  in  particular  we  m-  ^  ';;-^;;;  ^^  „,  ,„g.third  of  the 
lorstand  that  skilled  farm  workers,  ^^^^^^  '^^  %j  ^,,,5,,^  states.  anJ 
farm  foremen,  and  bona  fide  tampers  P;;P"^>  '-  ^  TJnLi  third  pro- 
are  being  placed  In  ^^-^ f  "«•  ^^^  d  ce'the  one  form  of  supplies  which 
ask  for  soch  an  Interpretation  of  the  f""^/J^'  ""/^^g^ti^i. 
nile  aa  will  make  such  cases  impos-    Is  the  most  essential. 


-fe 


Tho  Way  I0  Measnra 
Rubba>  Faatwaar  Qualify 

Count  the  number  of  days 
wear  you  get  from  your  rub- 
ber footwear  and  figure  out 
the  cost  per  days  wear. 

Do  this  with  "Ball-Band" 
Rubber  Footwear  and  you  will 
see  that  it  wears  longest  at 
the  lowest  price. 

Rubber  Footwear 

Wear  it  yourself  and  buy  it  for  your 
boys.  Because  it  is  vacuum  cured  in- 
to one  solid  piece  it  gives  you  more 
comfort  and  moro  protection  —  and 
saves  your  expensive  leather  shoes. 

Nine  and  one -half  million  people 
buy  "Ball-Band"  Boots,  Arctics,  Knit 
Boots  and  Light  Weight  Rubbers.  Sold 
by  over  55,000  dealers.  Look  for  the 
Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  vi^hen  you  buy 
and  be  sure  you  are  getting  the  gen- 
uine "BaU-Band." 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLCN  MFC  CO. 
366  Water  St  Mitbawaka.  ladiaaa 

"Tk«  Htnu  That /aft  MillUnt  for  Qmalitj" 


'!-,•  itSKaf^iF' 


Use  More  Plant  Food 

It  is  good  economy  to  buy  less  low  grade 
and  more  high  grade  fertilizer.  It  has  been 
proven  that  the  larger  amounts  of  plant  tood 
bring  the  best  results.  You  get  more  plant  food 
to  the  ton  and  have  less  freight  to  pay. 

Farm  crops  are  sure  to  bring  good  prices 
this  year,  but  every  dollar  invested  m  fertilizer 
should  be  made  to  go  as  far  as  possible. 

A.  A.  C.  Fertilizers  economize  labor.  They 
produce  big  crops  and  decrease  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

If  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one.      Write  us  for 
our  nearest  agent's  address  or  ask  for  an  agency  yourself. 

The  Company  maintains  an  Agricultural  Service  Bureau 
conducted  bv  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  for  many  years  Director 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Experiment  Station,  whose 
Crop  Bulletins,  services  and  advice  are  free  to  all  farmers. 

USE  THIS  COUPON 


Send  me  "How  to  Make  Money  with  Fertilizers.'      I  exf^rct  to 

P.    v.      3» 

„g(, tons  of  fertilizer  this  season. 

.My  Name..  —" 

My  Post  Office  Address  

My  County 

My  Crops  for  /"/  > 


S.'^'e 


P«  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


W»  t*rv0  •ur  trmJ*  fr*rn  t»  fioimt*. 
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^      _                        ^  ruling  .«ry  firm  and  .cti.e.     Rooie  B«jui*es  ^^^'^Jf^"  j'au"7'>?"'f  Tl'SStta!' mI  ""K"  a*Jk 'LambJ-Re^eipt..   3.100;  .beep 

M  iV^                         #                   -^    ^-  Spit^nbergs.     Staymun     Winesap*.     and    Old  cori^  'il^'jAn      middUn/s     «50@65.  nominal.      Lambs  steady  at  »17.25@18;   culU 

Mmlm    ^^  i##  my  ^%  ♦   £S  FisRlon      Winesaps      all      sell      generally      »t  @48   per   ton,    middlings,    fSUlfloa-  ^^    ^^2. 

tWm    m   m  m      m%    W^  m    t^k  *"^    to   »2.50.    with   some    Dallcious    wiling  «t  .„„,.  ,twx.  ovnnv                     Hog«. — ^Receipts,    6,850;    market  higher   at 

^  ^JL   ^^r       #VW    VlL9  I2.50     to    $3.25.       The     limited    number    of  PHILADEI.PHIA  LIVE  STOCK  fn®  17.85;    rough*   *t   «ie;   pigs    at    $16® 

Keiffer  peara  th«t  are  now  being  offered  are  16.50. 

^««^,T«-r,  moving    slowly    at    |2    to    |2.25    per    barrel.  Philadelphio.   P*.,   Feb.   18,    1918. 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE  Slrawberrie*    continue    in    very    hght   fup^y  Beef  Oatlle.— Offerings  of  steers,  bulls  and                       uTirTATA  UVE  STOCK 

x.u.u^'w       ^^^    ^^    generaWy    at    40    to    50    cents    per  ^^    ^^^^   ^^jy   moderate,    but    values   ruled                       V^YYKUi  lavB  »iwui». 

Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Feb.   18,    1918.         quart.  p„„itr^  ateady.  with  demand  fair.     Calvee  were  again  Buffalo.    N.    Y..    Feb.    18,    1918. 

Following  the  unsettled  tone  of  the  potato  ^rouiwj  weaker,    with    trade   slow.    ,,„^,„„..    ^^^         Cattle.— Receipts,   2,300;   heavy   slow;  oth- 

mark^t.  as  reported  in  these  columns  l*st  jj^j^  14  ^,  ^^e  Federal  Food  Adminlrtra-  Steers,  good  ^,„<^^'«J^«'„f  12@13-^|^^:  era  .steady;  prime  steers,  $13.25 ©13.65; 
wetV.     the     market     has     become     distinctly     ,^n.  which  was  issued  Saturday,   February  9    mon     to    ^"''••,    ^l^SO®  12       bulls      $B(ffio.     ^^      5  ,te„g^      $ll.25rn)13.25 ;      butcher*, 

weaker,  and  the  movement  haa  been  very  ^  practioally  stopped  all  trade  m  fowla  c«ws  'ancy,  fat.  per  l^b..  l^Oc  fair  to  ^a.  ^i^  go,,^  la.SO;  yearlings.  $11.50®  13 ;  hedf- 
slow  and  draggy  at  the  lower  prices  The  ^  l^^w^x^.  This  rule  is  as  follows:  "The  P"  l^*-.  »%  ®9%c:  med  um,  7@8c,  bolog^  *  ,8®  11.25;  cows,  $4.50®  10.50;  bulls, 
receipts     are     fairly     liberal,     especially     the     jj^engee    will    not    between   February    11    and    c^''?' •  *f  ®*'' /*.i%Vifl.  «mm.^'  «^^^^^^  16.50^11.50;    sbockersand    feeder.  46.50® 

nearbv    supplies    which   are    being   hauled    m     ^     j,    30.    1917.    purchase,    ship,    sell,    or   ne^     17;  *»""  *««««<*•  V.^^i„  '  m^iT  '"'S/i*.     ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  springers,    $65@135. 

verv   freely.     The   bulk  of  the  sales  of  Penn-     ^^^^^^  j.^e  gale  of  any  live  or  freshly   killed    Tennessee    and    southern,    $8®  15.  Calves.— Receipts,      1.200;      strong;      $7® 

sylvania  stock  are  now  being  made  at  $1.90     ^^^^  ^^  puUets,   provided,  however,   that  thU         Sheep     and     Lambs. — Offering*     of     sheep    17.50. 

to  $2.25  per  cwt..  with  an  occasional  oar  01  ^-^^^^  ^^^  prevent  the  purchase,  shipment  wr  ^^^^  ^„,y  moderate  and  the  market  ruled  Hogs. — Receipts,  10,200;  strong;  heavy, 
extra  fancy  bringing  a  little  more.  New  g^,g  i^gtween  February  11  and  February  23,  jteg^y^  ^nj,  demand  fanriy  active.  Trade  $17.25@17.40;  mixed,  $17.35@17.50;  york- 
York  State  stock  is  setling  generally  from  jgjg  ^^  ^^^^  ^,  pullets  which  were  evtho*"  }„  lambs  was  slow  and  the  market  wa«  again  ers.  $17.50;  light  yorkers,  $18®  16.50;  pigs, 
$1.90    to    $2.10    per    cwt.      These    prices   are     ^jned  or  shipped  prior  to  February   11,   1918,    ^g^j^,    under    fairly    liberal    offerings.  $16;   roughs,   $15.50®  15.75 ;  «Ug«,    $13.50® 

from   30    to  35    cents    a   cwt.   lower  than    ine     ^^  market  for  8«le  as  food  and  provided  that         Sheep. — Wethere,    extra,    $13.50®  14;   good     14.50. 

prices    prevailing    a   week    ago.      The    near-oy     ^thing  in    this    rule    shall    prevent    the   pur-     ^    choice,    $11®12.50;    medium,    $9®10.50;  Sheep     and    Lambs.    —    Receipts,     9,000; 

Jersey  stock  also  shows  a  big  decline,  ana  ^j^jgg  shipment  or  sale  of  live  hens  or  pul-  common,  $7® 8.50;  ewes,  heavy,  fat.  $12®  steady;  lambs,  $14®  17.75;  others  un- 
the  same   grades  that  were  bringing  from  »u     ,^g    ^^^   ^^^   production    purposes.  '  13.       Liambs — Choice,    $17.75^18;     do.,    me-     ehasged. 

to   90   cents    per    % -bushel    basket   last    ween         Quotations  on   other   live    fowls   is    as    fol-    ^ium,     $16.50®  17;     inferior,     $14.50®  15.50. 

are    now   selling  at    60    to    75   cents.  lows:    Soft  meated  roosters,    28   to   32   cents;         Hogs. — Demand   was   fairly    acfive  and  the  TJIWOASTSB    UVE    STOCK 

Sweet    potatoes    seem    to    be    taking    aw>ui     g^^ggy    young  roosters,    27    to   28    cents;    old    niarket    ruled    steady    under    moderate    offer-  **»«««    *« 

the  s'ame   course   as  the   white  potatoes.   Hup-     ,,^^te„     24    to    26    cents;    ducks,    28    to   84     j^ „       There    was    some    complaint   of    stock  T,a.n<-ii«ter     Pa      Feb      18.     1918. 

plies    have    been  liberal    and    demand   not  so  38    to    32    cents ;    guineas,    75     b^ing     delayed     in     transit.       Quotations    for         o.Hk.—ReceiDt8 'l  022  head",  against  1,850 

Sctive.  and  as  a  result  prices  are  much  loweT      ^^^  ^  ^^  p„  j^j^     Pigeons,  25  to  35  cents    best  west*^,    $18.50®  19.  .^  ^    h«£l   a   w^?k    ago       Market   ^liw" prices   10 

Jersey    sweets  are    selling   from    $1    to   $1.30  ^^j^  ^         Tir^^^H    Stock.-Cows,     heifera    and    J^g 'ertroff  on  best  grades,  15  to  25  cents 

per    %-bu8hel    basket,    a"^    Southern    SweeM  ggg,  ^^„^   ^^^^        .^^   ^„^   unchanged,    wnth    mod-    l^^„  ^^^n'^^r    grades.       Good     to    choice 

from    $1   to    $1.75    per    bushel    hamper,    mth         ,p^^  supplies  of  strictly  fresh  eggs  are  far    „^^^    but    ample   offerings.      Lambs   were    in    »wer    «".  [^/^^jg  7^^    medium      to     good. 

No.  2*8  drawing  from  75  cents  to  $1.  fpom  being  sufBoient  for  the  demands  and  the     ^g^t    request    and    weaker.       Other    descrip-     i\o  60 (ail '>5-     common     to    medium.     $9.25 

Vegetables  limited  receipts  are   cleaning  up   promptly  at    ^^^^    ^e„    generally    steady.  ffliioo^-     irood     to    choice    heifers,     $10.15® 

With    the   exception   of    red   kidneys,    dried     63    to   64   cents   per   doren.      ^'a^jy.  "'"tl^Jl         Steers.     16@21c;    heifers.    15@19c;    cows      f,^6o      me*^m    ^   ^^     $9® 9.56;    common 

-With    the   "'^^I^"°°,.':',,„   unchaneed   from     carefully   packed   fresh   eggs  are  lobbing   ivut    i2®i8c;    calves,    24@25iAc;    southern    and    » '  „  J.  •  ,„     .3 -cf  a  75-    «^    to    choice    cows. 

L^srweVk    "i--  a^^^^^^^^^^  at  70  to  72   cents   a  dozen.  barWs.     1^®20...    --try^.^res^d.  J^^^^     ^s.bT®  9."b  ^  mllJm"  tT^-f   $r60@8.40: 

to    $15  7-,-    ,>^a    and    medium.    $13   to   $13.50.  ,^ ^^,^  ^.^^tt/i^  ?!'^o"i***P'  ?^®ao  "'  w.    9^7'  common  to  medium.  $6.50®7.25;  bologna  and 

and    red    kiditevs     $13.50    to    $14,    with    sup-  NEW  YORK  PEODUCB  =)6@28c;  extra.   30c;   hog.^  25c.  ^^.^   ^^^^   ^^^     $5.75®6.25;    good  to   choice 

nliM    running  "about    equal    to    the    demand.  — -— —    _  ^     ,„     .-.^  ~  !...»  bulls,   $10.75®  11.75;   mediium  to  good.   $9.90 

Whtle    e?een^beans    are   still    far   from    being  New    York    City,    Feb.    18     1918.  PHILADELPHIA  HAY   AND   OBAIN  @io.40;    common    to    medium.     $8.75@9.a5; 

nlentiful     the   receipts   are   gradually    increas-         Butter  rules  generaHy  steady   and  there  J#  bologna    bulls.    $8.25® 8.90;    good    to    choice 

ing  and  the  tendency  of  the  market ^is  down-     little  change  in  the  cheese  market.     Eggs  are  Phltedelphia,  P*.  Feb.    18.    1918.         stock    bulls,     $9.40® 9.90;    medium    to    good, 

wfrd      While  a  few  strictly  fancy  have  sold    higher   than  a   week    ago   ^"»  ^^he   market   U  Hay   and   Straw!-^Receipta.    48  tons    $8.90®  9.40;     common    to    medium.     $8.40® 

-J:  o .  i,i^h  «B  S6  50  ner  hamper,  the  bulk  of     nervous.     Dressed  poultry  is  firm  and  higher.     ^'T'^^Siri    "  "   ".  r.-.-      The  market  for    8  90 

Zsale^  on   choice  Stock  are'^m'ade  at  $5  to    Receipts  of  apples  are  heavy  but  are  moving    g'^^'J^^Vas  Urge  ySrinriTdurti  scare-     ^  Hogs.-Reoeipts.  403  head;   market  active; 
S  50    with  p^r  at  $3  to  $4.    Wax  beans  are     -teadi>-^  ^atoes  and  on^ns  weak.  gj.      The    under'SSis7  wJ;*   well    cleaned    prices^  steady.    '  Best    grades.    $17.50®  18.25; 

teingng    about    the    same    prices    as    greeiu  ^""^^"T^^'^^^^^t^^'      ^llxL^ia'     np  at  inside  price*.     Strair  ruled  firm.  roughs.    $16 (J?  17. 

New  beets  are  selling  generally  at  $2  to  $2.25     per    pound     52c;    higher    scor^   i»i„®44ffl         Timothy   hay.    according  to  location.   No.    1  

?rcrlte.     Old  beets  from  P^««fl-«'^^*  *»*     IVc'^^ad'les   I6r5*3'9f         '  '"  ^'ge   b«les.   n^n^ioal.    $3!®?-?:    ^o.    1   small    pxTTSBlTEOH  HAY  AND  GRAIN  MARKET 

New   .Tersey    points   continue    in   light   supply     47c     ladles,    3fir«  38c.  9«u /ff2«*4«      bales,    nominal.     $31®3a;    No     2,    $?9®30;  

anTfirm   at  $3   to  $3.50   per  fe9""^l-.^„^ruasel     _  f'J',^f%-J''J°'-^'l      -?«'»'«•      26%@26%c.     ^^     •     ,2g@27;   sample.  $21®23;   ?o  grade  Pittsburgh.    Pa..    Feb.    18,    1918. 

sprouts   are  in  light   supply   and   P^ces    ""'?         vlll'      vJt^h   »«fi,prp,i    PTtms     «2l4fii)e3c-     $17®19.     Clover-mixed  hay,  light  mixed,  $29         Hay.— All    grades  of    timothy    hay   moving 
advanced,    most    sales    ^y"'»P'««,  ''^"^nfinu^     extrffirT^f  6-c -^nearby  whi^lefl^  ®'°=    ^^     ^   ***-    *3'-SO®28-'50:   No-    2    do.,     ^^^'f  /,;,„.       Receipts    light,    market 

28    cents   per    quart.      ^'^   c»*'^/«^t  ,Tsho^     Tlfa^e-'c-  oVdinary  t^wod    6^^^^^  $24.50@25.S0.  .,0^,0  ^n-     advancing        Clover    and     clover    mixed    hay 

dn  very  light  supply  and  the  prices  are  show      61^6-c,  ordmarj   to  gooa,   t,z(at,dc,   now     ,         g^,,^  _no.    l    straight    rys.    $19®  19.50;     ^^^^^^      •^^„    embargoes    lifted,    absolutely    no 

iug    practicaMy    no    "^ho^S^  ,.^'^™,j!f' .sj   5i  Ve^tubles  and   Greens    —Beets    per  100  No.    2    do.,    $18®  18.50,    JJ*     »    ♦"J'^^ 'J*'  restrictions.       In    shipping,     mark     the    same 

Pancv    green    Danish    >«   f  "'"^  /'^°"   „^^^„!?  v, J^Tiff,    .l^  7      On^io^s^er  1^^^^^^^       bag    $1  $16.50@17.    No     2    do..    »15.50®16;    No     1  ..p^    ^        Animals"    and    shipments    should 

$70  Vr    ton.      Ne_w    <^.al'»>''g«^^  f "  .^"^  ^r  ®2  50  '    Potties     jTrs^r  $2  12 ^•2.33^' p^r  wheat  straw.  $15.«0@16;  No   2  do..  $14^o0®  ^^    ^^^^   ^.,^^^^   ^^j^y. 

in  light  supply  and  prices  are  aj'  tie  higher  ®Z-50.       ™;*\';,^*'^4;^f^„*    $2®2.50    100  15;   No    1  oat  straw.   $15.50®16;  No.  2   do.,  ^      ^  timothy,   $31.50@32;   No.  2  timothy, 

than  last  week  on  fancy  stock,  which  IS  seH  \00    ^^:    f/'^j  SO®^^  p^^  $14.50®  15.                                         .         ,  ^^  $29.50® 30;      No.     3     timothy.     $26.50® 27; 

ing  up  to  $2.25  per  hamper,  and$3  to  $3^25  1^«-     J.»7^*^YJ0®  3.50  pet   burre^^^^^                   Noto.— A  considerable  proportion  of  the  re-  §      ^   y^^^  „.,^j    $30®  30.50;   No.   1   clover 

per   barrel    crate.      Some   ^ery   poor   and   ye^  Apples.— Mcintosh,    jf^®  fy^"^^^^,^^'^  ,1^  ceipts  Of  hay   coming   into  this  market  is  for  .     ^     |31®32;    No.   2   clover   mixed,    $M® 

k>w   stock,   however,    sold   as  low  as  $1-5   to  I'^'V^^^^^^^^^&ilo-  Baldwin,  $3  50®  5.25.  export,  and  it  is  hard  to  d^/ermine  with  any  3^     jj'^    j  ^^           $31®  32;  No.  2  clover,  $28 

$1.50  per  hamper.  ^-^'   "-^ng.   !P4(g5„^u,   ga.awin,  »j  a    ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  accuracy  the  total  receipts  for  the  ^g^ 

Carrots  are  much  more  P'entinii  ana  pr      »  LANCASTER   PRODUCE  local    trade.  Straw.— .\bsolutely  no  straw  arriving,  mar- 

luJlv  50  cents  a  barrel  lower  than  last   wee_K.  i.A«UAaitK_rnwi/                                     Bran.— Supplies   were   small   and   the   mar-  ^^  completely   bare  of  same, 

most  sales    now    being   made    at   »-    lo    9--  Liancaster,    Pa.,    Feb.    18,     1918.  ket  was  nominal.  No.    1  oat.    $16.25®  16.50;    No.  2   oat,    $16 

per  barrel,  with  some  fancy  at  $2^7^.     i^auj  Piftv-cent    eces    were    the    feature    of    to-         Wh^at  — No.   2  red.   $2.24  @16.25;    No.    1    wheat.    $16@16.50;    No.    2 

flower  is  somewhat  stronger,  selling  atjr40  *.'J«^^;^^    ^/^^  Jf,,;   \^^  ^^^^  fl^^,,  «,         Qats.-No.  2  white.  $ir??$1.01  ^i^heat.    $15.50r«  16;    No.    1    rye.    $16.50@17; 

«o    '^V^O. ''.?,,r.*?;    •"t  S  perTozen.     the    winter.    'The    market   opened    with    sales  ^.„«.,^,,.  No^  2   rye,   $16r«  16.50.  

are   ai>wui    o.ca.*/    --    >-        ,._     .  Florida,     at    55    cents,     but    tne    supply    was    so    largo  pHIiiAUtii*t-xiiA    a^Ax»»    «!««*».»-*  j:,ur     Lvm. — »^ai     corn     Vcr^r     scarce,     ae- 

On    account   of   heavy    suwiies  "  ^^^^   ^^^  quotations   soon   dropped.      Chickens „  ^     ,„     ,„,„  mand    good;    market    in    excellent    shape.    No 

the  celery    market    '^   dc' 'd^dly   weaK     .  ^^^^    ^^^h^^^     probably    due    to    a    misunder-  Phil.idelphia.   Pa..   Feb.    18.    1918.         quotations. 

California   and   N^^   York j^iaie   b  ^^.^^     standing  on   the    part  of   the    farmers   of   the         Butter.— The     market    maint-ained    a     firm  

in?    a    decline    of    .lO    ^-p""    »      ,    ,  •    ^     75     ruling  of  the  Food  Administration.     The  few    tone,   because  of  small   supplier,   but  as  usual  jjj,^  YORK  MILK  MARKET 

Florida    stock    shows    a    '*'^^"",* J'yoV'k  celery     chickens    which    were    offered    were    held    at    on  Saturday  little  interest  was  manifested  in  . 

cents  a  crate.  The  ""f?  on  -  crate,     abnormal    prices.  the   wholesale    market.  jjew    York    City.    Feb.    18.    1918. 

is  from  '?^<«f3;^Ys  «,Jo;^^  Butter   and  Eggs.— Creamery   butter.    55®  Western,    fresh    solid-packed    ^^^a^^y    «*         Demand   was   exceptionally    good   last   week 

^''?r'>?^1otoT2cent^a  Wb    withs^me     58c    per    lb;    country    butter,     55c    lb;    fresh    tra.    52c;    hi'fh";^'^*'!"^   ^''^^^.f^^^.t^X     taking    into    consideration    the%eason    of    the 
erally  from  lOto  12cents  a  ..un  ^^^^^     eggs.  50c  per  dozen;   storage  eggs.   ^Sc       _     tra  firsts,   50®51c;  firsts.   -^S*?? 49c;    seconds  »    ,j,^^    business    was    equal    to    that    of 

exrtra    fancy    up    to    15    cems.^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  Poultry.— Dressed    old     chickens      $1.2,5®     47c;     aweet     creamery      extra      o3c       under    j     ^  ^^,.,      This   was  due  to  the  comparatively 

continue  in  light  supply  and  tn  ^  ^^,_  dressed     chickens,     $1(»1.25;     grades.    50®52c;   n^^^^^  J'""'",  f="Y>U^^J:     warm    weather.      Owing    to    the    lack    of    cars 

firm    and    sfj^^^    »*    ';   *^ood   qualHy.   is   Arm     live    chickens.    $1.75@2    per    pair;    old    live    jo.,   average  extra,    53®5..c:   «>■;»«•.  *8^f^'     necessary    for    the    preservation    of    milk    be- 
Lettuce    when    showing   g^odqi^iny^  ^     chickens,    35c   lb.         .^        _        ,  ,.     .     .     seconds,   45® 47c;    specs!    brands  gobbing   at    ^^^.e  of  the  extreme  cold  weather,  some  pro- 

and  higher,  t>"t  "tock  "ow/^'^'^^  ^  !„„  ^nd         Vegetables  and  Fruit8.--Tomatoe8    20c  hx       57 (S  59c.  .  ,  ^  .  ...     ducers  and  shippers  were  caught  napping  and 

$2  per  hamper    while   p^r  Stock  IS  au  ,.^^  beans^   18c  pint;   celery.    5@10c^bnnch:         Cheese.-The  market  ruled  very  firm,  with  gour  milk  on  their  hands.     Whether 

^7,?^''  ''"^J'-  t.   60    clntf  a   ham^r    While    l^""^^-  5®  12c  hd;  dry  onions.    10c  bx;    cab-     ^f^;,   demand.  this    was     an     indication     that    unpasteurized 

»elhng   as   low   as   ««    '7*^^",^"^  are    ar-     bage.   5@10chd;   sweet  potatoes.  25c   %   pk^         New  York,   full  cream,   fancy  June,  26%®        j,^  ,„  ^^^^^^    ^^  ^^^^^  pasteuriw- 

Pennsylvania    hot    house^ ^^"'•t'r^^^^  Pf***^''    'l-J^^VifV"'  v^""'     *^®  ^     27c;    specials    hi,rhor;    do      September   made,      j         .^    ^^^    ^^^^.^^^.^  .^^^    ^J.  .^    ^ 

rivingmorefreely    the  market  Mr        s  P^'-,  »PP'^«V  ^S^^^-Jf*-    ^^^    1,     *      to     >,,.  -     26c;    do.,    fair   to  good.    23®25c.  question    which    may    be    left    open.       Supply 

stteady   at   40   to   55    cents    a  j>ouna.  ^^^.^^     JTarket. — Milling     wheat.     $2     bu;  _ VJ,  not  evcessiye  and  some  of  the  milk  trains 

Orvions     continue     dull     «"'l„^r!'^|[85''^r    damp    wheat,    $1.80;    new    ear    corn.     $1  65;  ^^  YORK  HAY  AND  GRAIN  Treg, ill   off    schedule 

most  sales  being  made  at   »V  w  hrmeine^P     ^^-    ^^■^'^-    oats.    65c;    No.    1    timothy    hay.  "  The    Federal    Commission   rate    to   the    pro- 

cwt     with  only  an  occas.ona^  t\d    a"' ow    a^t     $25    per   ton ;    clover  hay.    $18;    wheat  straw.  New    York    City.    Feb.    18.    1918-         du«r%rGr7di  ^i"X  firVdi^tr^^t  ?s%3.?4 

l"*,  o'.^    '^Af.rNo'".    are   being    moved   at     $12;    oat    straw.    $10. Feed.-There    was    no    change    '"    « '^/^°-     a  hundred   for  3   percent  milk;   $3.58.  or  ap- 

$1.25.      A    few   No.    -s    are    DC     K  ^„^^„„^    uiawv-t  e'*'    "'"•^^*    situation       Northwest    m 'Is    are  j^^,^,      70    ^^nts    a   quart,    for   3.6    per- 

■^5,..''"*%  ^''w'  Vll  "Tto    $1  75  Ver    crate.  YORK    PRODUCE    MARKET  ^„t  „f  the  market  so  far  as  ofTenns  for  new    P  3^^   $3.74,    for  4   percent.     Receipts  of 

selling    slowly    at    $l-o    to    'i^^P  ,  business  and  there  are  also  no  sellers  of  goods    j„i,^'3„j    %^^^    i„    40quart    cans    for    the 

Parsnips   «'«  '«  *  .^v  f^m  $2  75  to  $3.25  per  York.    Pa..    Feb.    18.    1918.         m  transit.     The  »'-'^^J:ont,nue.  to  awavt   the    ^^       «  February   16  were  as  follows: 

er.  '«"»'".'; '^^""^il'L/rf^al    sale    of    strictly         Market      condHions      have      been      without    outcome   of   the   new    Government    "?«>at>on^    RaHrx>ad  Milk  Cream 

barrel,    with    ««    oc<>a«;onal    sale    o  ^^^^       Potatoes    are    mov-    whereby    goods    will    be    so^d   «%"•"»,':/'""'    Erie     .    41,247  2.044 

fancy  a  trifle  higher.     The  few  pe^^^^  i„B  slowly  to  the  dealers  at  $1.25  per  bushel,     as    possible    from    the    producer    to    the    con-     g„/      ^anna    6.807  29 

arriving    are    showing  o^l>^  ord.na        q    ^^^.^     ^  g    ^^^j  .^   ^.^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^^     ^^^^  ^'^J.^^L    .ric^.      ^Vest   Shore    9,765  83,5 

and    ^^''S    **'"./"   -'"Xctlv  fancy  wouM    eumers.       Farmers    were    just    congratulating    handring     and     constancy     advancing    prices^    Lackawanna     58,395  915 

$2.50  to  $5  per  hamper    str.ctl     la^^^   ^,„,,     themselves    that    they    would    not    lose    quite    Transportatnon    is    «lowly    ■mproymK.      Better    ^J'^-y*  Central    (long   haul).    99,633  1.38.5 

exceed     hese    prices^     P..r^i^.  ^^^^^^^     jU   the  feed   put  into  chickens  tins  winter  as    weather  is  helping  material^.     I.    the   mean  s ^  ^g^. 

and    "'-ll'^^^YlZ    to    $l.'i    per    barrel    wbi'e  the  price  had   gone  from   18   to   23   centa   per  while    t»l«re  ^  a    good    demand          ^.^^^    Lehigh  Valley    45.646  581 

eelling    .^^™    Y«r  J    drums    brought    $1^    to  pound,    when   here    comes   the   order   we  have  market   for  bo^^h   Western   and    cit>qual  ties      ^^^^              g  530 

£j)n^*"''^     n.r,    Jre    eradTallv    increasing    in  o  fc^d   the  old  hen  whether   it   pays  or  not ;  consumers  seeking  supplies  ««  «  .'^^"'<  ^J.yJI    Pennsylvania    9,890  170 

^^^- ,    ^^'^^wHle  ^ill  sell  ng  at  $4  to  $«  per  just  keep  on  shoveling  $3.50  feed  in  and  tak-  failure  of   goods    to    »"i;«   on    tmie.      Orders                                  j5„ 

supply  and  ^^J.^^f  l^i  ' *'' p/cted      Hot   houP'?  ing  $2.50  worth  of  eggs  out  per  year.  Profits  for  export   account   are  also  noted.  . 

crate    lower   P"<^f «  *"   " %    and    linn    M   $4  not  hard  to  figure:  On  100  hens  for  one  year,         ^11    spot   prices   have   heen    ^'t^d""?^'-    ^^    Totals 320,040  7.72.5 

radishes   are    in   llgnt   supi  y  ^.^^^  ^^^^       ^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^   patriotism   as  is '       Hay  and  Straw.— The  market    is   still   very     ^        ^^^^  ^^^^              337,970  9.522 

to  $6  per  100  ,...,^,  -„  th/'   mnrVet  shown  by  any  cUss  of  men.   we  can  not  help  i,^htly    «upptled    with    hay  ,«^^  ,  P"*""  Jj^i* 
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w.     J^    «fferln«     of     apples  85®40c  qt:   soup  beans.   15r?M8<-pt:    celery,  $17.30®  17.40;    J'•"^^  ^jr«^^fl  75.   nigs   at  time   there  will   be  less  tobacco   in   the   hands 

While    receipts   ,f.''^„  «*\;7''",,Vntage    of  5®  10c  stalk:    turnips,   20®25c    %    pk;   com  17.4O:    light  yorkers   a«    $lfi^l«,*".  T>il?8   a.i                           ^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^^    growing    was 

i^rM^7„ncv    fn,       is    runninr  verv    smal  meal,    10®12c  qt.        ^           „       ,                    ^  $15@15..50:    roughs   .-it    $15®15.50.  commenced.      Tn    former    years,    when    pnccs 
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CHAPTER  XXXn 


The  Truth 


don't  know  that.  But  I'm  not  afraid 
of  e'er  a  man  I  faced,  de  Spain; 
they'll  tell  you  that  when  I'm  dead. 
All  the  trouble  that  ever  come  'tween 


With  the  desperation  of  a  Joy  born  you  and  me  come  by  an  accident — 
of  despair  she  laid  ber  burning  cheek  come  before  you  was  born,  and  come 
hvsterically  against  his  cheek.  She  thru  Dave  Sassoon,  and  he's  held  it 
rained  kisses  on  his  ice-crusted  brows  over  me  ever  since  you  come  up  into 
and  snow-beaten  eyes.  Her  arms  held  this  oountry.  I  was  a  young  fellow. 
him  rigidly.  He  could  not  move  nor  Sassoon  worked  for  my  father.  The 
speak  until  she  would  let  him.  Trans-  cattle  and  sheep  war  was  on,  north 
formed,  this  mountain  girl  who  gave  of  Medicine  Bend.  The  Peace  River 
herself  so  shyly,  forgot  everything,  sheepmen  raided  our  place — your 
Her  words  crowded  on  .his  ears.  She  father  was  with  them.  He  never  did 
repeated  his  name  in  an  ecstasy  of  us  no  harm,  but  my  brother.  Bay 
welcome,  drew  down  his  lips,  laughed,  Morgan,  was  shot  in  that  raid  by  a 
rejoiced,  knew  no  shamefacednesa  man  named  Jenning.s.  My  brother 
and  no  restraint — she  was  one  freed  was  fifteen  years  oUl,  de  Spain.  I 
from  the  stroke  of  a  descendinR  started  out  to  get  the  man  that  shot 
knife.  A  moment  before  she  had  him.  Sassoon  tr-nled  him  to  the  B^r 
faced  death  alone;  it  was  still  death  M,  the  old  de  Spain  ranch,  working 
she  faced — she  realized   this — but   it    for  your  father." 

was  death,  at  least,  together,  and  her  The  words  tell  fast  and  in  a  fury, 
joy  and  tears  rose  from  her  heart  in  They  came  as  if  they  had  been  choked 
one  stream.  back  until  they  strangled      'bassoon 

De  Spain  comforted  her,  quieted  took  me  over  there.  Toward  night  we 
her,  cut  away  one  of  the  coats  from  got  in  sight  of  the  ranch-house  We 
his  horse,  slipped  it  over  her  shoul-  saw  a  man  down  at  the  corral. 
ders.  incased  her  in  the  heavy  fur,  'That's  Jennings,'  Sassoon  says.  I 
and  turned  his  eyes  to  Duke.  never    laid    eyes    on    him    before — I 

The  old  man's  set,  square  face  sur-  never  laid  eyes  on  your  father  be- 
rendered  nothing  of  implacability  to  fore.  Both  of  us  fired.  Next  day  we 
the    dangers    confronting    him.      De   heard    your    father    was    killed,    and 


relations  of  each  of  their  lives  to  both 
the  others.  He  felt  against  his  heart 
the  faint  trembling  of  her  frail  body. 
So,  when  a  boy,  he  had  held  in  his 
hand  a  fluttering  bird  and  felt  the 
whirring  beat  of  its  frightened  heart 
against  his  strong,  cruel  fingers. 

A  sudden  aversion  to  more  blood- 
shed, a  sickening  of  vengeance,  swept 
over  him  as  her  heart  mutely  beat 
for  mercy  against  his  heart.  She  had 
done  more  than  any  man  could  do. 
Now  she  waited  on  him.  Both  his 
arms  wrapped  round  her.  In  the 
breathless  embrace  that  drew  her 
closer  she  read  her  answer  from  him. 
She  looked  up  into  his  eyes  and  wait- 
ed. "There's  more  than  what's  be- 
tween you  and  me,  Duke,  facing  us 
now,"  said  de  Spain  sternly,  when  ihe 
turned.  "We've  got  to  get  Nan  out 
of  this — even  if  we  don't  get  out 
ourselves.  Where  do  you  figure  we 
are?"  he  cried. 

"I  figure  we're  two  miles  north  of 
the  lava  beds,  de  Spain,"  shouted  Mor- 
gan. 

De  Spain  shook  his  head  in  dissent. 
"Then  where  are  we?"  demanded  the 
older  man  rudely. 

"I  ought  not  to  say,  against  you. 
But  if  I've  got  to  guess,  I  say  two 
miles  east.  Eifher  way,  we  must  try 
for  Sleepy  Cat.  Is  your  team  all 
right?' 

"Team  is  all  right.  We  tore  a 
wheel  ne.ar  off  getting  out  of  the 
lava      The  wagon's  done  for." 

De  Spain  threw  the  fur  coat  at 
him.  "Put  it  on,"  he  said.  "We'll 
look  at  the  wheel." 

They  tried  together  to  wrench  it 
into  shape,  but  worked  without  avail. 
In  the  end  they  lashed  it.  put  Nan 
on  the  Lady,  and  walked  behind  while 
the  team  pushed  into  the  pitiless 
wind.      Morgan    wanted    to    cut    the 
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long,  and  faced  the  Morgan  men  too  er,  de  Spain.  If  it  was  I,  I  did  it 
often,  to  fancy  they  would  flinch  at  never  knowing  who  he  was,  never 
the  drum-beat  of  death.  meaning  to  touch  him.     I  was  after 

The  two  men,  in  the  deadly,  driv-    the  man  that  killed  my  brother.  Sas- 
ing  snow,  eyed   each  other.     Out  of   soon  didn't  care  a  darn  which  it  was, 
the  old  man's   deep-set   eyes   burned    never  did,  then  or  never.  But  he  held 
the   resistance   of   a   hundred   storms    it  over  me  to  mal^e  trouble  sometime 
fiiceil  before.     But  he  was  caught  now    'twixt   you    and    nic     I   was   a   young 
like  a  wolf  in  a  trap,  and  he  knew  he    fellow.    I    thought    I    was    revenging 
had  little  Jto  hope  for,  little  to  fear,    my  brother.     And  if  your  father  was 
As  de  Spain  regarded  him,  something   killed  by  a  patched  billet,  his  blood 
like   pity   may   have  mixed   with  his    is   not  on   me,   de   Spain,    and   never 
hatred.     The  old  outlaw  was  thinly    was.     Sassoon  always  shot  a  patched 
clad.      His   open    throat    was    beaten    bullet.     I  never  shot  one  in  my  life, 
with  snow  and,   standing  beside  the    And  I'd   never  told   you   this  of   my 
wagon,  he  held  the  team  reins  in  a    own  self.     Nan  said  it  was  the  whole 
bare  hand.     De  Spain  cut  the  other    truth   from   me   to  you.   or   her  life, 
coat  from  his  saddle  and  held  it  out.    She's  as  much  mine  as  she  is  yours. 
Duke  pretended  not  to  see  and,  when    I   nursed    her.      I    took 
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Spain   looked   for  none   of  that.      He    Jennings  had  left  the  cottntry,     Sas-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Vnnwn    thp    Mnrean    record    too    soon  or  I,  one  of  us,  killed  your  fath-    ^     ^  "      _   '.  .,         .  .  „     ..... 

but    de    spam    said    not    uuiu    thev 

found  a  trail  or  the  stage  road. 

So  much  snow  had  fallen  that  in 
spite  of  the  blizzard,  driving  with  an 
unrelenting  fury,  the  drifts  were 
deepening,  packing,  and  making  all 
effort  increasingly  difficult.  It  was 
well-nigh  impossible  to  head  tho 
horses  into  the  storm,  and  de  Spain 
looked  with  ever  more  anxious  eyes 
at  Nan.  After  half  an  hour's  super- 
human struggle  to  regain  a  trail  that 
should  restore  their  bearings,  they 
halted,  and  de  Spain,  riding  up  to 
the  wagon,  spoke  to  Morgan,  who  was 
driving:  "How  long  is  this  going  to 
last?'" 

"All  day  and  all  night."  Nan  lean- 
care    of   her    ed  closely  over  to  hear  the  curt  ques- 
tion and  answer.     Neither  man  spoke 
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no   longer  equal    to   keeping   up   the    when   there  weren't   no  other  living 
nretense    shook  his  head.  soul  to  do  it.     She  got  me  and  herself    ^^^^^  ^°^  ^  momeni. 

preiense,  suook  uis  ucau.  .^,       ,.,  ,        t.j  -        "We'll  have  to  have  help,     said  de 

"Take  It,"  said  de  Spain  curtly.  out  into  this,  this  morning.  I'd  never  >ve  ii  nave 

have  been  caught  like  this  if  I'd  had    Spain  after  a  pause 

"Help?"  echoed  Morgan  scornfully. 
'Where's  help  coming  from?" 
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"No." 
'Take  it,  I  say. 


De  Spain's  answer  was  not  hurried. 
"One  of  us  must  go  after  it."  Nan 
looked  at  him  intently. 

Duke  set  his  hard  jaw  against  the 
hurtling  stream  of  Ice  that  showered 
on  the  foilorn  party.  "I'll  go  for  it," 


I'll   give   you    whatever   yon    think's    he  snapped. 
1,    coming  to  you  with  a  rifle  or  a  gun        "No."   returned  de  Sp 


ain.   "Better 


You  and  I  will  my  way.  I  told  her  'fore  we'd  been  out 
settle  our  affairs  when  we  get  Nan  an  hour  we'd  never  see  the  end  of  it. 
out  of  this,"  he  insisted.  She  said  she'd  rather  die  in  it  than 

"De  Spain!"  Duke's  voice,  as  was  you'd  think  she  <iuit  you.  I  told  her 
Its  wont,  cracked  like  .a  pistol.  "I  I'd  go  with  her  and  do  as  she  said- 
can  say  all  I've  got  to  say  to  you  that's  why  we're  here,  and  that's  the 
right  here."  whole  truth,  so  help  me  God! 

••No."  "I   ain't   afraid   of   you,   de   Spain 

"Yes,"  cried  the  old  man. 
"Listen,     Henry,"     pleaded     Nan 
seoking  shelter  from  the  furious  blast    any    time,    anywhere— you're  a    bet-    for  me  to  go 
within  his  arm,  "just  for  a  moment,    ter  man    than   T   am   or  ever  was.   i 

know  that — and  that  ought  to  satisfy 
you.  Or,  Til  stand  mv  trial.  If  you 
say  so,  and  tell  the  truth." 

The    ice-laden    wind,    as   de   Spain 
wiy—and  he  is  sick— just  to  say  it   stood  still,  swept  past  the  little  group  claiming 

to  vou.     Let   him  say  It  here,  now."    with  a  minister  roar.  Insensible  alike    should  go  himself.     Im  not  claiming 

•Go  on!"  cried  de  Spain   roughly,    to  It^  enmtions  and  It^  deadly  peril,    you  are  , .  „  .„„w.     «'Vnr  that 

It    go,  Duke."  he  said  evenly.       Mor  inai 
len.  anywhere  yon  reach,  would 


I   tell    you!"  cried   de 


listen!" 

"Not   now, 
Sp.iin. 

"He   was   coming,    Henry,    all   the 


'Go  together,"  said  Nan. 
De  Spain  shook  his  head.  Duke 
Morgan,  too,  said  that  only  one 
should  go;  the  other  must  stay.  De 
Spain,  while  the  storm  rattled  and 
shook  at  tho  two  men.  told  why  he 
go  himself.  "I'l 
not  entitled  to  say  who  should 
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"S  ty  it."  Within  the  shelter  of  hl.s  rirm  he  fel 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  you.  de  Spain!"  the  yielding  form  of  the  Indomitable  our  m_ ^^^^^^  attention  they 

shnnted  the  old  man.  his  neck  bared  girl  who,  by  the  power  of  love,  had  not  give  you    ne  s^        ^^  saving  that 

to  the  living  Ice.      "Don't   think   it!  wrung  from  the  ontlnw  his  reluctant  would  me.    ,^^'\  _'^-^^  ^^ic  ioh 

Yr.u're  a  better  man  than  I  am.  bet-  story- the  story  of  the  murdor  that  you're  not  the  ^^''^^     '     ^     j         ^ 


"Don't   think   it!    wrung  from  the  ontlnw  his  reluctant    would  me. 
1  than  I  am.  bet-    story — the  story  of  the   murdor  that 
t€r  than  I  ever  was — don't   think  I    had  stained  with  its  red  strands  the 
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tlian  I  have.  But  between  you  and 
me,  Duke,  its  twenty-eight  years 
against  fifty.  I  ought  to  hold  out  a 
while  the  longer,  that's  all.  Let's 
work  farther  to  the  east." 

Quartering  against  the  mad  hurri- 
cane, they  drove  and  rode  on  until 
the  team  could  hardly  be  urged  to 
further  effort  against  the  infuriateJ 
elements — de  Spain  riding  at  inter- 
vals as  far  to  the  right  and  the  left 
as  he  dared  in  vain  quest  of  a  land- 
mark. When  he  halted  beside  the 
wagon  for  the  last  time  he  was  a  mass 
of  snow  and  ice;  horse  and  rider  were 
frozen  to  each  other.  He  got  down 
to  the  ground  with  a  visible  effort, 
and  in  the  singing  wind  told  Duke  his 
plan  and  purpose. 

He  had  chosen  on  the  open  desert 
a  ihollow  falling  somewhat  abruptly 
from  the  north,  and  beneath  its  shoul- 
der, while  Morgan  loosened  the  horses, 
he  scooped  and  kicked  away  a  mass 
of  snow.  The  wagon  had  been  drawn 
just  above  the  point  of  refuge,  and 
the  two  men,  with  the  aid  of  the 
wind,  dumped  it  over  sldewise,  mak- 
ing of  the  body  a  windbreak  over  the 
hollow,  a  sort  of  roof,  around  whidh 
the  snow,  driven  by  -the  gale,  would 
heap  itself  in  hard  waves.  "Within 
this  shelter  the  men  stowed  Nan.  The 
horses  were  driven  down  be^hind  it, 
and  from  one  of  them  de  Spain  took 
the  collar,  the  tugs,  and  the  whiffle- 
tree.  He  stuck  a  hitching-strap  in 
his  pocket,  and  while  Morgan  stead- 
ied the  Lady's  head,  de  Spain  buckled 
the  collar  on  her,  doubled  the  tugs 
around  the  whiffletree,  and  fastened 
the  roll  at  her  side  in  front  of  the 
saddle. 

Nan  came  out  and  stood  beside  him 
as  he  worked.  When  he  had  finished 
She  put  her  hand  on  his  sleeve.  He 
held  her  •close,  Duke  listening,  to  tell 

u„-  .^.Vnf    Ut\   ■n\af\r\*    fn   trv    tO    (\Ci.    Each 


Duke  Morgan  tested  the  cinches  of 
the  saddle  on  the  Lady  once  more,  un- 
loosed the  tugs  once  more  from  the 
horse's  shoulder,  examined  each 
buckle  of  the  collar  and  every  inch 
of  the  two  strips  of  leather,  the  re- 
inforced fastenings  on  the  whiffle- 
tree, rolled  all  up  again,  strapped  it, 
and  stood  by  the  head  until  de  Spain 
swung  up  into  the  saddle.  He  bent 
down  once  to  whisper  a  last  word  of 
cheer  to  his  wife,  and  without  look- 
ing back,  headed  the  Lady  into  the 
storm. 
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knew  it  well  n>lght  be  the  last  mo- 
ment together.  "One  thing  and  an- 
other have  kept  us  from  marriage 
vows.  Nan,"  said  de  Spain,  beckon- 
ing at  length  to  Morgan  to  step  closer 
that  he  might  clearly  hear,  "Noth- 
ing must  keep  us  longer.  Will  you 
marry   me?" 

She  looked  up  into  his  eyes.  "I've 
promised  you  I  would.  I  will  promise 
every  time  you  ask  me.  I  never 
could  have  but  one  answer  to  that, 
Henry — it  must  always  be  yes!" 

"Then  take  me,  Henry,"  he  said 
slowly,  "here  and  now  for  your  wed- 
ded husband.  Will  you  do  this,  Nan?" 
Still  looking  into  his  eyes,  she 
answered  without  surprise  or  fear: 
"Henry,  I  do  take  you." 

"And  I,  Henry,  take  you.  Nan,  here 
and  now  for  my  wedded  wife,  for  bet- 
ter for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer, 
from  this  day  forward,  until  death  us 
do  part." 

They  sealed  their  pact  with  a  sil- 
ent embrace.  De  Spain  turned  to 
Duke.  "You  are  the  witness  of  this 
marriage,  Duke.  You  will  see,  if  an 
accident  happens,  that  anything,  ev- 
erything I  have — some  personal  prop- 
erty— my  father's  old  ranch  north  of 
Merlioine  Bend — ^some  little  money  in 
bank  at  Sleepy  Cat — goes  to  my  wife. 
Nan  Morgan  de  Spain.  Will  you  see 
to  it?" 

"I  will.  And  if  it  comes  to  me — 
you,  de  Spain,  will  see  to  it  that  what 
stock  I  have  in  the  Gap  goes  to  my 
niece,  Nan,  your  wife." 

She  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
of  the  two  men.  "All  that  I  have," 
she  said  In  turn,  ""the  lands  in  the 
Gap,  everywhere  around  Music  Moun- 
tain, go  to  you  two  equally  together, 
or  whichever  survives.  And  If  you 
both  live,  and  I  do  not,  remember  my 
last  message — bury  the  past  in  my 
grave." 


Beyond  giving  his  horse  a  safe 
headway  from  the  shelter,  de  Spain 
made  little  effort  to  guide  her.  He 
had  chosen  the  Lady,  not  because  she 
was  fresher,  for  she  was  not,  but  be- 
cause he  believed  she  possessed  of  the 
three  horses  the  clearest  instinct  to 
bring  her  thru  the  fight  for  the  lives 
that  were  at  stake.  He  did  not  de- 
ceive himself  with  the  idea  he  could 
do  anything  to  help  the  beast  find  a 
way  to  succor;  that  instinct  rested 
wholly  in  the  Lady's  head,  not  in  his. 
He  only  knew  that  if  she  could  not 
get  back  to  help,  he  could  not.  His 
own  part  in  the  effort  was  quite  out- 
side any  aid  to  the  Lady — it  was  no 
more  than  to  reach  alive  whatever 
aid  she  could  find,  that  he  might 
direct  it  to  where  Nan  and  her  com- 
panion would  endure  a  few  hours" 
longer  the  fury  of  the  storm. 

His  own  struggle  for  life,  he 
realized,  was  with  the  wind  —  the 
roaring  wind  that  hurled  its  broad- 
sides of  frozen  snow  in  monstrous 
waves  across  the  maddened  sky,  chal- 
lenging every  living  thing.  It  drove 
icy  knives  into  his  face  and  ears, 
paralyzed  in  its  swift  graa(p  his  mus- 
cles and  sinews,  fought  the  stout  flow 
of  blood  thru  his  veins,  and  searched 
his  very  heart  to  still  it. 

Encouraging  the  Lady  with  kind 
words,  and  caressing  her  in  her  grop- 
ing efforts  ae  she  turned  head  and 
tail  from  the  blinding  sheets  of  snow 
and  ice,  de  Spain  let  her  drift,  hop- 
ing she  might  bring  them  thru,  what 
he  confessed  in  his  heart  to  he,  the 
narrowest  of  chances. 

He  bent  low  in  his  saddle  under  the 
unending  blasts.  He  buffeted  his  legs 
and    with    a    hand    on    the    pommel 
tramped  beside  the  horse  to  revive  his 
failing  circulation;  there  would  come 
a  time,   he   realized,   when   he  could 
no   longer   climb   up    again,    but    he 
staved  that  issue  off  to  the  last  possi- 
ble moment  of  endurance,  because  the 
Lady  made  better  time  when  he  was 
on  her  back.     When  the  struggle  to 
remount  had  been  repeated  until  na- 
ture could  no  longer  by  any  stagger- 
ing effort  be  made  to  respond  to  his 
will,  until  his  legs  were  no  longer  a 
part   of   his    benumbed   being — until 
below  his  hips  he  had  no  body  ans- 
werable  to  his   commands,   but   only 
two   insensible   masses   of   lead    that 
anchored  him  to  the  ground — ^he  still 
forced  the  frozen  feet  to  carry  him, 
in  a  feeble,  monstrous  gait  beside  the 
Lady,    while    he    dragged    with    his 
hands  on  the  saddle  for  her  patient 
aid. 

One  by  one  every  thought,  as  if 
congealed  in  their  brain  cells,  desert- 
ed his  mind — ^ave  the  thought  that 
he  must  not  freeze  to  death.  More 
than  once  he  had  hoped  the  insensate 
fury  of  the  blizzard  might  abate.  The 
Lady  had  long  since  ceased  to  try  to 
face  it — like  a  stripped  vessel  before 
a  hurricane,  she  was  drifting  under 
It.  De  Spain  realized  thnt  his  help- 
less legs  would  not  carry  him  farther. 
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His  hands,  freezing  to  the  pommel,  no 
longer  supported  him.  They  finally 
slipped  from  it  and  he  fell  prostrate 
in  the  snow  beside  his  horse.  When 
he  would  cry  out  to  her  his  frozen 
lips  could  mumble  no  words.  It  was 
the  fight  no  longer  of  a  man  against 
nature,  but  only  of  an  indomitable 
soul  against  a  cruel,  hateful  death. 
He  struggled  to  his  feet  only  to  fall 
again  more  heavily.  He  pulled  him- 
self up  this  time  by  the  stirrup-straip, 
got  his  hands  and  arms  up  to  the 
pommel,  and  clung  to  it  for  a  few- 
paces  more.  But  he  fell  at  last,  and 
could  no  longer  rise  from  the  ground. 
The  storm  swept  unceasingly  on. 

The  Lady,  checked  by  the  line.s 
wrapped  on  his  arm,  stopped.  De 
Spain  lay  a  moment,  then  backed  her 
up  a  step,  pulled  her  head  down  by 
the  bridle,  clasped  his  wooden  arms 
around  her  neck,  spoke  to  her  and, 
lifting  her  head,  the  mare  draggen 
him  to  his  feet.  Clumsily  and  help- 
lessly he  loosened  the  tugs  and  the 
whiffletree,  beat  his  hands  together 
with  idiotic  effort,  hooked  the  middle 
point  of  the  whiffletree  into  the  el- 
bow of  his  left  arm,  brought  the 
forearm  and  upper  arm  tightly  to- 
gether around  the  whiffletree. 

He  drew  the  tugs  stiffly  over  the 
Lady's  back,  unloosed  the  cinches  of 
the  saddle,  pushed  it  off  the  horse 
and,  sinking  into  the  snow  behind 
her,  struck  with  his  free  arm  at  her 
feet.  Relieved  of  the  saddle,  the 
Lady  once  more  started,  dragging 
slowly  behind  her  thru  the  snow  -a 
still  breathing  human  being.  Less 
than  an  hour  before  it  had  been  a 
man.  It  was  hardly  more  now,  as 
the  Lady  plodded  on,  than  an  insens- 
ate log.  But  not  even  death  could 
part  it  again  from  the  horse  to  which 
de  Spain,  alive,  had  fastened  it. 

The  fearful  pain  from  the  tortured 
arm,   torn   at   times   almost  from  its 
socket,     the     gradual     snapping     of 
straining  ligaments,  the  constant  rup- 
ture   of    capillaries    and    veins    sus- 
tained 'his  consciousness  for  a  while. 
Then  the  torturing  pain  abated,  the 
rough  dragging  shattered  the  bruised 
body  less.     It  was  as  if  the  Lady  and 
the    storm     together    were    miaking 
easier  for  the  slowly  dying  man  his 
last  trail  across  the  desert.     He  still 
struggled  to  keep  alive,  by  sheer  will- 
power, flickering  sparks  of  conscious- 
ness, and  to  do  so  concentrated  every 
thought  on  Nan.     It  was  a  poignant 
happiness  to  summon  her  picture  to 
his     fainting    senses;     he    knew    he 
should  hold  life  as  long  as  he  could 
think  of   her.      Love,    stronger   than 
death,    welled    in    his    heart.      The 
bitter   cold   and    the   merciless    wind 
were  kinder  as  'he  called  her  image 
from  out  of  the  storm.      She  seemed 
to  speak — to   lift   him    in   her   arms. 
Ahead,  distant  mountains  rose,  white- 
peaked.      The   sun    shone.      He    rode 
with    her   thru    green    fields,    and    a 
great    peace    rested    on    his    weary 
senses. 
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Lady  Jane,  pushing  on  and  on,  en- 
lightened   by     that     instinct    before 
which  the  reason  of  man  Is  weak  and 
pitiful,   seeing,  as  it  were,-  thru   the 
impenetrable    curtain    of    the    storm 
where    refuge   lay,    herselif    a    slo^- 
movlng  crust  of  frozen  snow,  dragged 
to   her  journey's   end — to   the   tight- 
shut  doors  of   the  Calabasas   barn — 
her   unconscious    burden,    and    stood 
before  them  patiently   waiting  until 
some  one  should  open  for  her.    It  w:i>^ 
one   of   the   heartbreaks   of   a   tragic- 
day  that  no  one  ever  knew  just  when 
the  Lady   reached   the   door  or   how 
long  she  and  her  unconscious  master 
wpited  In  the  storm  for  admission    A 
startled  exclanjation  from  Jo-hn  Le- 


fever,  who  had  periodically  and  anx-  with  straining  teams  and  flanked  by 
loushy  left  the  red-hot  stove  in  the  veteran  horsemen,  were  dashing  out 
ofBce  to  walk  moodily  to  the  window,  of  the  bam,  he  lapsed  into  uncon- 
brought  the  men  tumbling  over  one  sciousness.  But  he  had  been  able  to 
another  as  he  ran  from  his  compan-  hold  Scott's  hand  long  enough  to  tell 
Ions  to  throw  open  the  outer  door  him  he  must  find  Nan  and  bring  her 
and  pull  the  drooping  horse  into  the  In,  or  never  come  back, 
bam.  It  was   Scott   Who  found   her.      In 

It  was  the  Indian,  Scott,  who,  read-  t»»elr  groplngs  thru  the  blizzard  the 
ing  flret  of  all  the  men  everything  in  ^^^ee  had  wandered  nearer  Calabasas 
the  dread  story,  sprang  forward  with  than  any  one  of  them  dreamed.  And 
a  stifled  exclamation,  as  the  horse  on  the  open  desert,  far  south  and  eaat 
dragged  in  the  «now-cov*-ed  log,  ot  the  upper  lava  beds,  it  waa  Scott's 
whipped  a  knife  from  his  pocket,  cut  horse  that  put  a  foot  thru  the  bot- 
the  incumbered  arm  and  white  hand  to™  of  the  overturned  wagon  box. 
free  from  the  whiffletree  and,  carry-  The  suspected  mound  of  snow,  with 
Ing  the  stiffened  body  into  the  office,  the  buried  horses  scrambling  to  their 
began  with  insane  haste  to  cut  away    feet,  rose  upright  at  the  crash.  Duke 

crouched,  half-conscious,  under  the 
rude  shelter.  Lying  where  he  had 
placed  her,  snugly  between  the 
horses,  Scott  found  Nan.  He  spoke 
to  her  when  she  opened  her  staring 
eyes,  picked  her  up  in  his  arms,  called 
to  his  companions  for  the  covered 
wagon,  and  began  to  restore  her, 
without  a  moment  of  delay,  to  life. 
He  even  promised  if  she  would  drink 
the  hateful  draft  he  put  to  her  lips 
and  let  him  cut  away  her  shoes  and 
leggings  and  the  big  coat  frozen  on 


Blue  Buckle  Over  Alls 


the  clothing. 

Lefever,  perceiving  it  was  de  Spain 
thus  drawn  to  their  feet,  shouted, 
while  he  tore  from  the  blade  of 
Scott's  knife  the  frozen  garments, 
the  orders  for  the  snow,  tBe  heated 
water,  the  warm  blankets,  the  al- 
cohol and  brandy,  and,  stripped  to 
his  waist,  chafed  the  marble«feet.  The 
Indian,  better  than  a  staff  of  doctors, 
used  the  cunning  of .  a  sorcerer  to 
revive   the    spark    of   Inanimate   life 

mot  yet  extinguished  by   the  storm.    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
A   fearful    interval    of   suspense    f ol-    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  gp^j^  ^j^^^  ^^^ 

well. 


lowed  the  silence  into  which  the  work 
settled,  a  silence  broken  only  by  the 
footsteps  of  men  running  to  and  from 
the  couch  over  which  Scott,  Lefever, 
and  McAlpin,  half-naked,  worked  in 
mad  concert. 

De  Spain  opened  his  eyes  to  wan- 
der from  one  to  the  other  ot  the  faces. 
He  half  rose  up,  struggling  In  a 
frenzy  with  the  hands  that  restrain- 
ed him.    While  his  companions  plead- 


(To  be  concluded.) 

REMINDERS 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  plan  for 
bees  and  to  make  arrangementa  to 
have  colonies  ready  for  work  next 
summer. 

Health  is  a  national  asset  Guard 
it  as  a  patriotic  duty  because  more 
is   expected    of   each   person   in    war 


ed  to  quiet  him,  he  fought  them  until,  times.  The  best  ways  to  good  health 
restored  to  its  seat  of  reason,  his  are  plain  nourishing  food  and  plenty 
mind  reasserted  itself  and,  lying  ex- 


of  fresh  air. 


hausted,  he  told  them  in  his  exquisite 
torture  of  whom  he  had  loft,  and 
what  must  be  done  to  find  and  bring 
them  In. 

While  the  relief  wagons,  equipped 


A  good  windbreak  of  evergreen 
trees  on  the  side  of  the  bam  toward 
tne  prevaiiiug  uoiu  »»iuLa»  n..u<^>« 
helps  to  save  the  feed  bill.  The  stock 
will  not  need  so  much  heat-producing 
feeds  to  keep  them  warm. 
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Uncle  Amos  Says:  "We've  got  a  bath  room  all  rigged  up  fine,  an' 
it  often  comes  in  mighty  handy,  but  for  real  enjoyment,  an  for  gettin' 
the  sleep  out  o'  yer  eyes  quick,  I  like  a  tin  basin  filled  with  fresh,  cold 
water  on  the  back  porch.  The  feller  who  souses  his  face  that  way 
every  morain'  Is  able  to  think  pretty  strilght  the  rest  of  the  *ay. 


The  nation's  economy  work  clothes! 

Engineers,  farmers,  mechanics — men  who  do  world  s 
«vork  of  every  sort  every  day — wear  loose-cut,  roomy 
guaranteed  Blue  Buckle  Over  Alls  for  work  comfort  and 
work  economy  because  they  are  scientifically  "overiize" 
where  strain,  twist  or  pull  hits  hardest  I 

Blue  Buckles  give  more  service  than  is  expected,  *r  de- 
tndndedl  Every  trying  test  proves  their  exceptional  merit. 
Seams  are  guaranteed  not  to  rtp — they  last  the  life  of  the  best 
indigo  blue  denim  used  in  their  manufacture.  A  solid  rein- 
forced backhand  takes  the  place  of  the  old  style  V-venL    // 

r^—**  ax'-A   /)•///      RliiM  'Riirlrl<>c   iinmn    wnrlrmanshin 

is  the  bestl 

Your  best  nodon  of  overall  value  will  be  ex- 
ceeded when  you  get  into  a  p^r  of  Blue  Buckles! 

Jobbers  OverAll  Company,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Larger  Manutmetwr«rs  of  UtOon  Made  Overall*  in  the  WorU 
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IQI  ExquisHa 
Wkll  Paper 
Samples 


FREE 

Writ*  01  •  poatBl^todar. 
Lm  «*  B^>  TOO  tkl«  bW 
i**k  sf  ck*  varyl*t*|it. 


patunu 


■bcwn  la  muir  yran . 


nthsm.     B«lutff)r7»ur»ntlr«l»w«iif<ld»i 
O^rriniarksblr  low pric  b^ria  at »c  •  donbU  roU, 

65c  paperm  a  biw  room 

TkU  bi«  new  book  tclU  how  y«i  fi\  do  tba 
wark  T«or»«lf.aolcklr  and«-ilr.m«»»nr 
the  Mrlor.  dinlns  room.  b»dr»»«»»  km 
hall    brichtar,    enaeriar.    annrair  "aw 
Dao't  ■ilaa  tbaaa  101  orialnal  vattacna  wi 

T^JSlt'ir-iJS'/w.iite  K?.'-!^ 

705'StMraa  Bld«..  New  Yorfc| 
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FARM  WAGONS 


K  oarta  of  I 
Wbedato 

'ciMtrtewiMai  c««  esiiaiuoaMMi 


nahorlowwl 
■ta«l  or  wood— widt 
or  narrow  tiras^ 
Wacon,  parte  of  aS 
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We  Buy   0!d  False  Teeth 

■Some  are  worth  up  to  .?lf».50  per  «!t(brokpn  or  notvT* 
Rend  at  nrn-"  -wo  rf  t  irn  cJVsh  .samo  day  wc    receive 
IpackaRe.  We  pay  hlnheat  prlcea  for  olil  KOld  Jewelry .1 
Isold  crowns,  brldKes.pliitluum.  silver  (Cut  out  adv.)| 
|u.  S.  SMELTING  WOKKS,  1744  CasweU  Block  f 

iMUw&ukM,  Wis- ' 


Too  Late  to  Classify 


ItanMa,  Pncileal.  U|M-DnR»:Offffm  MHm 


sonaasMlkiiKlaofMra  nuuiaN.  f«rtoiMr.  Hni* 

erenly,  quIckLr.  with  least  itrmft.  .  .         „- 

The  only  Spreader  that  baa  the  special  btMM. 

self-flharponlnif 

Flat  Tooth— Enclosed  Cylinder 

IiidestructlblP;  teeth  are  bolted  to  bars.  Shndl 
in  wide  uniform  strips.  Does  not  clog  or  buneb 
manure. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.     Ask  for  valuabJ* 
article  on  '-savlnK  and  Application  of  Maaui«"  by 
the  Inventor  of  the  manure  8pread<>r. 
Draiera:  c;ood  Proposition — Write  NOW. 

N.  J.   KEMP  CO. 
<«•  Swan  St.,  BateTla,  N.  Y. 


TlnKir  C^WxrAra  Our  f ftmoug  winter  taylna  vftilj* 
tJaoy  i-mCKS  ties  WhlteandBar-RocVRwlfc 
liSKhorns.  Aneonaa.  Get  our  prices  before  buytnt 
chicks 

E.  R.  HUIVf  MER   A  CO. 

FRENCHTOWM.  M.  J.  R.  D    y 


Get  this  Book-Its  Free 


It  ahows  the  way  to   make] 
more  money  on  your  cows, 
Wrl»"sn    by    authorities    on] 
dAlryfeediac.  Tells  I 
why  the  famous     1 

HARDER 
SILOS 

an  mad  by  th«  tr .  S.l 
Ck>Tt.  and  tliou>and*l| 
of  fu«Tii)f\i1  dairy-l 
m»a.  Writa  todaTJ 
and   (at  UUS  Tslu-l 


■s--<--V^??!»^ 


lfarfstlBt.C>.,  ^B«  IS  CsHwUmt 


CaayI  C^rxr-n  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent,  earliest  and 
►jCCvI  >-Orn  best  of  all  the  bU-ear  varieties  Rl- 
pe«e4  andcut2  weeks  her  )re  frost  In  1917.  .•*«lecu>d 
«se4  shelled,  butts  an  1  tips  removol  $4  00  bushi-W.  F. 
O.  B.  West  Che-ifPr,      J.  H.  Brlnton,    West  Chester. Va 


DO    YOUR    BIT 

naat  Peiaerey  Rarfly  Kn«Uih    WUntit  Trees  ni  aa 
Orehard  UBe^ll  and  Ornamental.     Particulars  Free 
Daniel  N.  Pomeroy  A  Son,  Look  port.  N.  Y 


Our  Best  Offer 

We  will  renew  vour  mibscrlptlon  tor  Ave  years 
for  only  *2.'2.%.  Ry  taking  advantaee  of  this  of- 
for  vou  not  only  save  itioney  but  protect  yourself 
ixRalnst  any  future  advance  In  subscription  rates. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

2C1  S.  Third  Street.  Phil*..  Pa. 


P^4*">>'  ?*T.'T»H^«  ■a'^' 
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Tennsytvunia  Fmrmet 


fMmary  23,   1918. 


Land's  Sake' 


This  old  New  England  slogan 
used  so  long  in  advertising 
Bowker's  Fertilizers,  takes  on 
greater  meaning  this  year. 

Our  land  is  at  war. 

Our  boys  "over  there"  will  do* 
their  best;  we  must  do  our  best  to 
supply  them  with  food.  Our  land 
is  productive  when  rightly  handled 
and  fertilized.  Join  the  army  of 
farmers  who  are  using  Bowker's 
Fertilizers  for  their  "land's  sake,  *' 

TMIWTTFP  FERTILIZER  CO. 

1J\J  T  T  fV  JLiXV    Boston,  New  York,  Phila.,  Etc. 

»UI»>DIAaV  OriTHE  AMXaiCAII  ASIHCULIUMAL  CHCMICALOOMMWV 


VeteriQ^ 

ConductMi  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

AdTlM  thru  thla  department  ta  free  to  our  Bub- 
Borlbers.  Each  conimunlcatloo  sbouUl  state  history 
mad  symiHoinB  of  the  caae  In  full;  alao  tbe  name 
and  addrBBB  of  writer.  Initials  only  will  b«  Pub- 
Itobed.  We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall,  tmbiij 
oae  of  the  moet  valuable  ootumaa  of  the  paper  ana 
we  Invite  readers  to  make  use  of  It.  Cllpplnp  from 
thJaoolMMii.  when  property  pteeerved  and  claaet- 
ned,  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
■ympottluuui  a  farmer-stock  man  can  obtain. 


Win  the  War  By  Preparing  the  Land 
Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 

fer  Crops 


Work  in  Joint  Effort  the  Soil  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada-Co-operative 
Farming  in  Man    Power  Necessary   to   Win   the   Battle  for  Liberty 

The  Food  ControHers  of  United  States  and  Canada  arc  askiiiu  for  S;fatcr  food  pro- 
duction. Scarcely  lOO.OOC  000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the  alhcs  overseas  be- 
fore  crop  harvest.  Upon  thv  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  rest  the  burden 
of  supply. 

Every  Available  Tillable  Acre  must  Contributei  Every  Available 
Farmer  and  Farm  Hand  must  Assist. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  Is  short  and  an 
appeal  to  the  United  Sutes  allies  is  for  more  nicn  for  seeding  operations. 
Canada's  Wheat  Prodction  last  Year  was   225,000,000    Bushels; 
the  demand  from  Canada  alone,  for  1 01 8  Is  400,000,000  Bushels. 
To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.     She  has  the  land    but  needs  the   men.      Tbe 
Government  of  the  United  States    wants    every    man    who  can   effectively    help  to  do, 
farm  work  this  year.     It  wants  the  land  in  the  United  Sutes  developed  first  of  course:  but 
it  aUo  wanU  to  help  Canada.     Whenever  we    find  a    mao   we   can    spare  to  Canada's 
fields  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want  to  direct  him  there.     Apply  to  our  Employment 
Service,  and  we  will  tell  where  you  can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 
Western  Canada's  help  will   be  required  not  later  than   April  5tly 
Wages  to  eompetent  help,  S50  a  month  and  up,  board  and  lodging. 
ThtMC  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  warm  welcome,  good  wages,    good   boird 
aiill  find  comfortable  homes.     They  will  get  a  rate  of  one   cent  a    mile  from  Canadian 
boundary  points  to  destination  and  return. 
For  pw-ticulars  as  to  routes  and  places  where  employment  may  be  had,  apply  to 

D.  S.  Employment  Strvice,  Dept.  of  Labor 


w: 


£,asu  to  figure  in© 
'^^  Profits 


n 


Where  in  W«at»rn  CMiade  yoa  can  buy  at  from  flS. 

-• • — •  '•--*  will  raise  If*  •• 

it's  easy  to  fi, 


to  $30.  por  acre  good  twin  land  that  will  raise  SO  to 
45  buahola  to  the  aoreof  «a.  whoat-it  s  easy  to  figure 
the  profits.  Many  Western  Canadian  farmers  (scores  of  them 
from  the  U.  S.)  hnve  paid  lor  their  land  from  a  sinKle  crop. 
Such  an  opportunity  for  lOC^fc  profit  on  labor  and  investment  is  worth  mvestigation. 
Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her  -■         . 

FREE  Homestead  Lands  of  160  Acres  Egch 

or  secure  some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Maeltpbo,  •••katoh-. 
•wan  or  Alborta.    Think  what  you  can  maho  with  wheat  at^ 


Wonderful  yields  also  of  ^ 

Satal  iarioy  aiid  'Flax.    Mi'xad>armins  and  cattle  raising. 
Tto  cUmaUta  healthful  ami  •greemble.  railway  f«cUlU««««c«ll«nt,  good i 
Kbooti  and  cho«hae  coovameot.    Writ*  tot  Uteraturo  and  particulara  as! 
to^^oead  railway  rataa  to  Supt  Iimniixatioo,  Ottawa.  Canada.  «  to^ 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

^MO  North  Third  Street,  Harri*bur«,  Pe.  .         ' 

Canadian  Uovenmtat  Acant.  * 


^•ilbOACR 


Please  BJention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Udder  Trouble.   —  Several  of  my 
cows  have  imperfect  udders.  In  either 
one  or  more  quarters  there  is  a  hard 
meaty  sort  of   bunch   and   from   this 
quarter  only  about  one-half  as  much 
milk  comes  as  should  be  milked.     In 
two  of  my  cows  there  appears  to  be 
a  hard  bunch  at  lower  part  of  quarter 
and  upper  part  of  teat  which  is  mov- 
able.     It    seems    to    block    the    milk 
channel,  making  milking  a  little  more 
difficult.      Then   I  have  another  cow 
that   has   very   small    teats.     She  oc- 
casionally gives  bloody  milk.     I  wish 
you  wouid  fn  a  general  way  give  me 
a  few  helpful  hints  as  I  am  an  inex- 
perienced   dairyman.      I  'have    been 
helped    oy    reading    your   veterinary 
column.   M    K    G.,  E?pyville,  Pa. — In 
the   treatment   -^f   chronic  udder  ail- 
ments such  13  vou  have  in  your  dairy, 
you  had  better  ipply  one  part  iodine 
ana    fcurteea    uans    fresh    lard    or 
lanolin      Whoever  mates  the  appli- 
cation   should    rub    a   small   quantity 
of  the  ointment  well  In  directly  over 
bunch,    three    times    a    week.      This 
same  application  will  have  a  good  ef- 
fect   In    reducing   the   obstruction    in 
upper  part  of  teat.     The  small  teated 
cow    that    occasionally    passes    some 
bloody  milk  is  perhaps  roughly  milk- 
ed.    One  cows  very  often  hooks  and 
injures  the  udder  of  another  cow;  be- 
sides, colts  should  not  be  allowed  to 
run    with    cows    as    they    frequently 
kick  and  injure  cows'  bags.    It  is  also 
important  to  have  an  even  stall  floor 
well   supplied  with   bedding.   This   is 
a  protection  to  the  xidder. 

Pin  Worms. — I  have  two  horses,  6 
and  7  years  old,  that  are  troubled 
with  pin  worms.  These  horses  are  not 
worked  hard,  are  well  fed,  but  re- 
fuse to  lav  oa  flesh.  C.  S..  DuBoistown, 
Pa. — Flush  out  rectum  with  1  part 
coal-tar  disinfectant  and  49  parts 
clean  tepid  water,  twice  a  week  for 
three  weeks.  Give  each  horse  one 
teaspoonful  powdered  sulphate  iron 
and  a  tablespoonful  ground  gentian 
at  a  dose  io  each  feed  for  not  less 
than  three  weeks  and  your  horses 
will  be  pretty  much  free  of  all  kinds 
of  worms 

Stricture  of  Trachea — Followed  by 
Death. — A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  a 
yearling    hog    nearly    fat    enough    to 
butcher.     He  suddenly  refused  to  eat. 
He  seemed  to  suffer  considerable  at 
first,   then   became  more  or  less   in- 
sensible to  pain  or  his  surroundings. 
When    driven     around     his    pen    he 
walked  well,  but  his  throat  was  swol- 
len, his  breathing  gradually  became 
more  difficult  untilhe  finally  choked 
and  died.      Upon   exantination  of  the 
windpipe   I    found    it    hardened    and 
closed.     This  week  a  neighbor,  a  haM 
mile  away,  lost  a  half-grown  sow  from 
same    ailment.      Can   this  disease  be 
either  prevented   or  cured?  A.  J.  P., 
Spring    Creek,     Pa. — Doubtless    your 
hog  injured  his  windpipe  by  perhaps 
rushing  against  some  hard  substance, 
which  resulted  in  closing  of  windpipe 
and  death.     Some  such  cases  can  be 
relieved  by  surgical  assistance:  how- 
ever, it  is  generally  good  practice  to 
order  the  pig  slaughtered  while  the 
carcass  is  good  for  food. 

Pig  Chokes. — I  have  a  pig  which  is 
4  months  old.  He  occasionally  has 
a  peculiar  spell  of  choking,  as  it 
were,  after  he  has  been  eating  for  two 
or  three  minutes.  He  suddenly  stop's 
eating,  throws  up  head,  moves  In  a 
circle,  acts  as  if  going  mad.  but  in  a 
minute  or  two  goes  back  to  trough 
and  commences  eating  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  These  hogs  are  in  the 
pink  of  condition  and  have  been 
trpated  for  worms.  W.  C.  C,  Great 
Bend,  Pa. — The  writer  believes  that 
your  pigs  are  healthy,  but  you  doubt- 
less know  that  growing  pigs  have  a 
great  appetite,  very  likely  to  eat  too 
fast  and  fill  their  mouths  too  full  of 
food.  If  their  feed  is  warmed,  made 
more  sloppv  nnd  spread  out  thin,  they 
will   not   be   so  likely   to   choke. 

T?one    Spavin. — T    am    anxious    to 

know  what  will  cure  bone  spavin  and 

not  leave  a  scar.  I  see  so  many  horses 

(that   have   been    treated   for   spavin 


WHERE  IS  HE  UMEO 
CAN  HE  BE  CURED  • 

rr  is  surpridng  how  accurately  it  is  ponible  to 
dif««««i  dio  moat  chronic,  conpbcaled  and 
fifY-^rtnin  (ofm  of  iammfu, — and  treat  ALLwch 
cases  successfully  by  tbe  aid  of  out  FREE 
BOOK,  h  n  afaiook  of  facts — nowhere  ebe  found 
■—oat  discoreriea  of  orer  22  years.  No  bocso 
owner  should  b«  without  iL 

SAVE-The.HORSE 

11  sold  widi  •  Sicned  Cootmct-Bood  to  return 
money  if  remedy  fails  on  I^in(|{x>ne — ^Thoropm — 
SPAVIN  or  ANY  Shoulder.  ICnee.  Ankle.  Hoof 
or  Teadoo  Diseaae.  No  Mistrtia^  Hone  works. 
Kcepabotdeof  Saw.Tbe-H<ne  oa  hand  for 
flnetfHKjr-itis  tfat  chraprtt  Horse  hninnos. 
Uaara  bow  to  dtaniose  and  treat  cases.  SmaS 
Aday  for  onr  FREE  96-pa8re  BOOK,  sample  con- 
tact and  expert  veterlnary's  advice.  An  FREE, 
rnp  Ckaical  C«..  W  SMt  Sks«  Ka«ktatam  ILT. 

DniKK<*t*  •▼enrwher*  sell  S«Tre-Tlie-Hor»e  wl»h 
-.ONTRACT  or  wa  aaad  by  Parcel  Poit  or  £xprM«  PaU 


One  Turn  Crank 
Turns  Every  Ege 

Beat  construction. 
Simplest  to  operate. 
60,  100,  150,  200  egg 
siaes. 

Writs  for  1918 
Catalog. 

Roller  Tray  Incubator  Co. 
302  Grant  Ava^  Nutlay,  Hvm  Jeraey. 


$10,000.00 


Isckalfeisnv. 
Afllawas 

.$13.15 


nutliNitaicka 

KRTaER  ft  ZOOK 
PirtiMr 
Wo«4 


Saw 


is  eai^  to  operate.  I 

Only  $lllSi«w  niiule  to 
whicli  rippias  tal<l«  »n 
be  added.  QuarnntMd 
\  year.  Money  i«<anded 
If  not  aetiifsctoiy. 
Send  tor  cataloc- 

Hertrler  &  Zook  Co. 
f^is.  fj-UeviUc.  Pi. 


9  CORDS  IN  fO  HOURS 


SAW8 


bMkMheTs^  for  raU  caUlog  No.  BlOeshowing  low  prica 
anil  Utest  IroproTements.     First  oriler  gets  agency, 

Coli»«Snrt«  MacttM  C*,.  161  Wtst  Hairissa  St.  CkieanJI. 


Quaker  GHy  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.'  23 
styles.  54.80  to  «40.  FREE 
TRIAL.  Write  for  eataloff. 
THK  A.  W.  STMAUB  CO. 
••fl.S-S7SS.MnMarlSUfMaMrtia.Pa. 


—  Writs  for  eootraet. 


WITT5 

Ker^M  Engines 


■Own. 


**     WITTK  WIWM"  WORK* 

IMl  tmatn  BMc     rttfcUeia".  rm. 


PEERLESS 
Fodder  Shredder 

If  you  tiave  3  H   P.  cnglDC 

you  ean  run  thto   14    Inch 

machine  miccesHfully.    Will 

'pay  for  Itaelf  in   one  years 

ncp   wlllnot  pulverlne  blades  and 

tops.    Sol<l  on   30  daya  free  trial. 

Write  lor  prlco  and  catalog. 

A.  M.  •ellinflcr.      laacaHer,  Pa. 


B«coDd  hand.  Large  otock  all 
slznn  furnished  with  new  threada 
A  couplings.  Prompt  shlpmeota. 

J.  F.  Grifritli,    416  Msfar  SL,  PMIi. 


CADMCD    you  nuiRt  pay 
r^tllVlCIX.  romo  to  stjiy. 


Income  Tax  whic  b  Ims 
romo  to  Htjiy.  You  will  be  under  Coy- 
ernmont  In-!->p,?tlf>n  from  now  on.  Be  prepared.  My 
Fnrmers'  Account  Book  nu"ots  yotir  demand.  I^rgc 
2V>-;'a(?e  book  for  $3.01.  pood  for  20  yesrs.  Send  cfcrcK 
toii.iv.  L.  L.  f^VPHKRS.       Ft.  Wayno,         led. 


Wi  1  ».  i^„„„  first  class  herdsman  for  pure 
iintoa  at  IJnre  ,,rp,i  jorsey  herd.  Also 
dalrvman  to  assist  In  milk  Ing  and  do  milk  house  work. 
Mnrrlnl  or  sinsle,  exem  Pt  from  draft.  Must  navu 
good  referencM.  .      _  %..    i 

W.TI.  HAlN-i:s.  MrT  Dover,  N.J. 


iHinman  Milking  Machine  'Z^'^  'ulT.t 

mllklnn  m-u-hlne  lor  sale.  t'scd  only  3  n/nths.  1 
extr.i  hwcket..  2  sets  No.  .3  and  2  sets  No  4  tost 
cip^.  all  In  nrst-cUss  condition.  L.  P.  Satterthwalte. 
Falhlngton,  Pa^ 

T)_    ^*:^,.l    T?r>..,,^aK   ni»rrle<l.  35  years  old.   life 
rrnotlral    ranner    cxperlenre     and    techolca. 


training  wants  posttlon  in  neighborhood  of  PIxlla. 
ply  Hex  lOO-H.  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


Ra> 


r»brujfn7    S3,    ltl8. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


11— M 


nOQD 

Tl 


1|siiiiiillllllllHtTBC 


OfiiJt  Cmmi  HiU  Br  * 

OiUffiiitjf  Cmim 

?aS  l««^  lbs.  fl^  iirilk  and  S44  lbs 
of  birtKr  lat,  eqairalenl  te  1.000  lbs. 
of  butter.  For  a  i  pa^ytmA  she  pro- 
duced SMSOtta. «!««««  3,020  Ibo. 
btitter  fa*.  Tiuakitea»««r«for  5  con- 
•ecatiT«t«aM«it«^^">'-  miUcanS 
604  Hm.  d  liettei^the  world'* 
record  ld#  i  (lade  cow. 

WHM  Mr  oar  profit-sag- 

g«sfiMf    book    "The 

GradJj  0«^m»ey." 


Winterthur  Farms 

«-^.M_^    w^.^    e^*_a_     ** rtM 


182646 


Offer  For  Sahs.  90M  of 

KliiiiseKte  Pontine  with  a  37.20-1*.  dam. 
vl^ -Born  Movember  23rd.  1917.  He  has  a  straight 
I, „  k  and  is  heav-r  boned,  deep-bodied  and  a  "OSli'Tn 
HUdam.  a    26.d«-lb.    cow  and  17  of   b«r   staters   m 
our  herd  (including  3  from  31  to  34-lba)  ara  In  our 

%% -Bom October 20,  19 17.  Thla Toung"*; J*"*" 
bl  ick  than  white  and  rUrtit  m  every  war  ft  Is  dam  ta  a 
If)  11).  two-year  old  granddaughter  of  KlR«of  tbe  Ponti- 

No  1 1  -Bom  nocwnber  2  1917  He  h  a«  Mcellent 
lii.iivl  lual  and  about  evenly  marked.  His  dam  is  an  a. 
K  I )  .lauuhtar  of  Johanna  McKlnley  Pegs.  .  ,^,.„wd 
Full  particulars  Inatnding  pedigrees  nnd  photograpM 
will  be  furnlabed  on  request  to 

WINTHRTHUR  FARMS, 
Winterthur  Delaware 


^^^^^  PUREBRED  I 

MM^  HOLSTEINS 

•JYTri  PRODUCE- 

MORE  RflILK  COST  TH-tV 

AND  _^  AlfY  OTHBR 

MORE  BUTTERFAT  BREED. 

These  are  facte  that  are  a  matter  ^  !TJ!^' 
write  for  the  facte  about  purebred  Holstelna. 
tbe  meet  uroWable  breed.   Free. 

TBI  HOLSTlIM-FWiSlA!!   ASSOCtATIOH  OF 

AMEMCA,      BOX  m,      MTTtnOlO,  VT. 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

Seven-eighths  Holsteln  Heifer  Calves  $15  to  KO 
each  express  paid  hi  lots  of  five.  Two  HeJfer 
calves  from  reglBterejIit*  idam;?  reconi  27  Ibs^ 
hutur  7  d.nys>,  and  Registered  Bull  Calf  for  $60 
:;;ortJan("  — .— 


f  o 


b.  Cortland.  Nice  carload  of  two-year-old 
Heifers,  biea  w  reaissered  sire,  i  ■ra  m>i,b>k<.iuu 
and  everything  In  Holstetna. 

C.  W.  EM.IS.  Jr.. 
UfBce,  31  1-i  Main  St. 


Cortlaod.  N.  Y. 

Bell  phone 


7-8  Holsteiit  Calved 


cither  sex  $15  to  $20  each  express  prepaW  In  lota 
or  h  45  hlsh  irr.ide  i  year  Olua  cluse  gpriugera  $b.> 
°)SS'teach     40yearllnMnot  bred.  SyregLitere 

a-irersi^y  to  breed  Tl*5  eac;h.  2S  rcKUteerd 
lluiu,  r^lswred  and  high  gr^e  cuws  at  Furmer ,^■ 
prices. 

John  C.  Reaissin.  TuUy.  N.  Y. 

*-  '  ~'" 


isaaa 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Potted    HoUtein-Frietian 


i,,ii^.u<>«  idra.iby    asDBof  tiie  World'aKeeord  senior 
4  yi  old.^i2?r7  lb'    bo*£rln  365  days. at  $100  and  up. 

S'el'arKv'KfvsoN'T/oNS.Clarks  Summit.  Pa- 


lameneaa.moat  of  them  have  bald  ^^f^^ 
on  hock,  where  no  hair  grows.     TWa 
always  8«etas  to  ftt«*»ct  »UeBtk»».  m. 
g.,  Mlddletotm,  Pa.— Flftt  o<  aU,  »rt 
tt«  ftsy  tkai  oee  of  tlte  feeaons  why 
80  iMlfty  apavined  hofses  «o  not  fe- 
eover  tttim  their  lameness  Is  becaoae 
tliey   ate  exercised  or   worked  while 
tfe  treatment  is  geleg  <».     If  f^t 
drtTing  or  heary  pulling  caused  the 
sparlD,  is  it  aot  National  to  temore 
this  exciting  cause  and  give  him  rest . 
There   are  many   commercial   spavin 
remedies   on    the    market.      Most   of 
them  possess  more  or  leas  merit,  but 
they  are  not  always  properly  applied. 
Too  much  medicine  is  often  put  oa. 
When  you  apply  a  severe  blister,  see 
that  the  horse  does  not  bite  the  blis- 
tered   parts   and  make   a   permanent 
soar  and  bald  patch.     Apply  one  part 
red    iodide    mercury    and    four    parts 
lard  every  two  weeks,  or  you  can  safe- 
ly apply  any  one  of  the  commercial 
temedles  regularly  advertised  in  this 
paper. 

Barren  Cow.— 1  have  good  cow  that 
fails  to  breed.  I  have  applied  the 
soda  treatment  a  few  hours  before 
service  without  results.  We  have  no 
good  syringe  for  applying  treatment 
of  this  kind.     F.  S.  L.,  Girdletree.  Md. 

It    you    win    dissolve    two    ounces 

boric  acid  in  one  gallon  clean  water, 
which  haa  previously  been  boiled, 
then  use  fountain  syringe,  or  5-incii 
rubber  tube  with  tin  funnel,  you  will 
perhaps  succeed  la  getting  her  with 
calf.  She  should  be  treated  3  or  # 
hours  before  service.  It  might  oe 
well  to  change  bulla. 

Partial  Loss  of  Power. — I  bought  a 
pair  of  pigs  which  were  farrowed  in 
September.     They  were  weaned  at  5 
weeks.      Both    did    fine    until   severe 
cold  weather  set  in.     Since  then  they 
commenced  choking  and  coughing  and 
showed  signs  of  not  doing  well.  One 
of  them  died.     The  other  coughs  and 
wheezes,   has  poor  use  of  hind   legs, 
and  is  not  doing  well.     He  switches 
tail  and  acts  as  if  he  might  be  wormy. 
He  will   weigh   about   75   pounds,   la 
fed  bran  and  shorts.     His  bowels  are 
costive  and  he  has  rather  Poor  con- 
trol of  his  hind   quarters.   J.   S.   r.. 
Willlamsport.    Pa.— Feed    him    oats, 
oil    meal,    tankage    and    skim    miiR. 
Hand   rub    back    and    hind    quarters. 
Give  him  five  drops  fluid  extract  nux 
vomica  and  ten  grains  acetate  of  pot- 
ash at  dose  in  feed  or  swill,  two  or 
I  three   times   a   day.      Keep   bim   dry 
and  warm.  ,.  .     . 

Rheumatism.- {"lease  tell  me  what 
'  to  do  for  a  pig  that  is  perhaps  trou- 
bled  with   rheumatism.     One  of  his 
hind   legs  and   one   fore   leg   are  ar- 
fected       The   muscles   seem   to   have 
contracted.  J.  A.  C.  Belleville,  Pa^-- 
Firat  of  all  you  should  keep  the  pig 
m   a   warm,    dry   place.      His   bowels 
should    be   kept    open    and    his    feed 
should    be    changed       Give    h»m    «;« 
grains    sodium    salicylate    at     dose, 
.three  times  daily.     Apply  equal  parts 
turpentine,   aqua   ammonia  and   raw 
linseed    oil    to    lame    quarters    every 
day  or  two. 


^BSOPRlNf^ 


QaittMt  nilidi 


M  k  b  a  aetftftt  aB«iMptie 
■ttj^gemicida.  Wiaewn  to 
wat  JisMiMit  llMef  er  ikaefe 
*a  Mr.  sad  yee«*a  eark  As  kans. 
Elifgr  bocaa.  Mi««e«. 

^  BoofcTlltre«i 

ABtOWINIE*  IR..tbs  sadaepdc  BabBSat  for  Maklad. 
mStwSML  tirttUca  Vetaa  Waaa.  Stfsiaa.  araitcii 
r^TjiTTji  tafciiie  T-r-  Price  tL»  Kt  hettle  at 
EScn  OT  4aitr«ra«.  WUi  ten  yoa  man  tt  f««  wdie. 
Ubetat  Trial  Baals  for  lOe  la  Bwaofc  _.  .  .^  ^ 
m.  F.  YOOIIt.  f.  0.  f  ..H4Tsat<s  It.  8»f»Wfl$M.  Mms. 

Bone  5$P»^iiv 

No  loattar  how  old  the  ca»«,  how  •..•>.•»  -Ai-A. 
lame  the  horaa.  or  what  other  treat 
fDantfaaafaUad,  try 

PlMntaa'a  SmvIii  and 
RlngbMia  Paata.  91  a  Bettia 


I    ^^ 

S       Mhogs  aari  t 

Murtm^t  Aiintoir  Tankage 


I 

thaayast  and  the  best  feed       ■ 

9m-  m 


Mcftamse  tn  aarrv  (SMen- 
'  SteGbn  lepertasbow  ttat 


=  aad  ready   to  feed.    It  usiirss 

S  mkera  lor  ywi.    Buy  direct  fnm 

S  factorer  ,aM.  save  money.       Prices 

••  veqtKflt. 

i      D.  B.  MARTIN  COMPANY, 
S  3«th  *  CUIATS  FERRY  ROAD,    PHILA. 

atiiiimiiiiiiwUHiiiiiiiiiMitiiiin""*"" 


Poultry 


Sw  eatabUahed  eases  of  Bona  Spavto. 
RiBgtwfW     and   Sidebone, 

?!Si'iS!rrw.isi.issL*iSL"  "'««• ' 


mincrau 


Ifusa 

over 


HUAVE^a.^ 
X;OMPOUND 


Eggs       White  Leghorns      Chicks 

Do  you  want  the  best  for  your  foundation  »">«k«»' 
new  blood  for  your  flock  ?  jThen  order  ['•JJ  »"  ^ 
EatablUhed  Broeder.    Wa  ara  not  •.Hatchar> 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorna  Only 

Our  pricei  are  ai  low  aa  can  con.Utently  be  named 
under  pre»ent  conditiona. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  I Stockton,  W.  J- 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

hnras  8  C  Md  B.  C.  Reds.  W.  WTandottea, 
Bu«  and  W.  "^Instona.  Chlcklet  caUlog  free. 
SOSnCN  POUtTRY  FWWIS,      *  »     C«*«^  ""*"~ 


or  mooey 

fmSwi.N. 


Baby  Chicks  h^ 


R.  8.  GOOD 


White  Les- 
$12.60  per 

Circular. 

PEACH  BOTTOM.  PA. 


Hampton'sBlack  Leghorns  ST/ ?^^gs^''£'e? 


my  tree  circular  before  yoa 
fe!iai^-%!^5^^.5?;"^t"od:.yr-AT.o  >h-.te'Lea- 


oiSer  chlcker  tells  wliy  the 
.m  totbe  ireatestUylngand  most  profl- 

larthT^rite  today.    *«»«  i^ite  Le«- 

hmaChicka.    A.  E.  Hampton.  Box  F.  Plttatovin.  N.J. 

Eggs— Baby   Chicks  hOTM^tro^neTtedsto?!, 

aa^y  laying  strain.  Cat.  on  inquiry.  .Bp"*  »'"^*"^'£ 
hSeJam\^  detna  nda  and  shortage  of  stock.  R 1%  «srdaJe 
PMltfy  Turn,  F.  E.  McAUlater.  Prop..  Cortland. N.Y. 

Tom  Barron  Strain 


S.  C.  White  leghorns  m  beayy  - 

tor  eataloc   giving  prlcca   and      flescrlptlon 


giving 
»ck.    ba 


brwdlng    iUwk.    Toaby    chlcka 
Pooltry  Farm,  Box  71A,  Avond 


ei  beaTy  layers.  Send 
;lon  of 

-__-       vy 

«le.Cbeet«rCo.,Pi 


and 


of  chok* 
Iv^ood 


BUV' 


V    Laced.  White  and   Coluinbian 
Wyamlottes,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Heds.^ 
Bar»  en's  Leghorna,  Pekln.  Rouen  and 


OU  T««.^  R^^lrctlfrAQ       60  Breeds  •^"'tSS.^'^S.'SrcVm^'l""  ^ 


Majeatte  Mammotti.  weight  407  lbs 
waa bred  and  raWdby  me. 
Special:  Becfctas  orders  for  bred 
MHilmum  Prices:    A^eancd    pigs.    $20 
sows  and  gUU  $1  -OO^ach. 

C.  H.Garter,  WHItaoera  Farm. 


at  7  montb 


I  and  gU' 
each,  or 


Tiffany'a 
Superior 

ALDHAM  POULT RYFARMTB 


Indian  Runner  Durkllngs. 

»-^ _    39,  Pho«nIxvflle.Pa. 


JM. 
ired 


s.  c. 


rt     T    D    J..  Eaaa  $S  per   100;  $1.50—16. 
R.  I.  Reds  H«ilthy  v^oroua  utUltybens 

Center  Bridge,  Fa. 


— no  pullets. 

E.  R.  JOHNSON. 


YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Bred  gilts  fot   sale.       Registered 
cholera  immuned  and 
guaranteed. 
D.  R.  Aoklln,   PerrysbuT^,  Ohio 


III \         ZTT  »__<■„><  T^iKrbnrnit  SI  .son  ner  100. 

JJIBabV  Chicks  fromtrapnaeiedBtock.    Remem- 


YiM  we^don't  run  a  "Hatchery. 
OLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM. 


DUIsburg,  pa. 


Look— Chicks 


varieties.    Our  ninth 
KKYSIONE  UAFC 


$9   I  er  100  and  up,  for  April  de- 
iKery.    200.000  for  lfll8— 8 best 

Sear     Order  early.    Catalog  free. 
^Y.     Dept.  1§.   Blchfleld.  Pa. 


,-  ,  4".i  •  B  Rock.  Brd  order  n  w  for  Feb- 
Baby  CniX  ^wy  andMarcn  del.  satisfaction  as- 
sured. TOSTA  POULTRY  F  ARM ■  Southampton.  N.-i. 


>  ,  -- — ,—  Thoroughbred  Poult ry 

O     I.  C.  SWINE  55;^^  ^^^''J^i^MJ'^d    »2.50  UP.  cat,  free.  H.  K.Mohr.  Qua 
^^V.  -^ ..>.  .iTt— n    itn^i   .ill   chamolons  on  I _  _  .    .        . 


varieties. 

„ $1.00:40, 

lertown.  Pa. 


Best   20 
KEgs  1 5 


MILL  HILL  FARM 


offers  Guerikseyg;  fculla  ready  for 
1  ubercuUn  tested.  Oscar  Bollck. 


service  and  calves. 
>.  cKeansburn.Pa. 


I.nrhiv.wjw    ateverr    fair  shown    and  all   champions 
Sws'^X  IrfflLamphonboar  atM^h  sndol^ 

^^,  ;i'^^r.^io.r  'S'.t^o'l^'  catalogue: 

I  g^A.^i?iiLLl^'Sor^  ^^63.         Cass  city.  M.ch. 


''P"?,  "..  I TT"!  *~,i_-  1  -Tc^Vhite  Leghorns,  price  right. 
i'"i^r^i  Baby  Chicks  oner  now  forlprlng  and  summer 
e  breed.  |  ^^j,^^-^     Howard  C.  Allen.  New  Park.  Pa. 


COUNTY  NOTES 


Beau  Rio 


serenteten     morrtlt    old,   registered. 

SSferd       Bull    for    sate.     Wa^a 

1  290  Iha.  Sire     Bean   Donald       $7th.  No.  4M301;  d«n. 

by  my    twelvo-yaar-old    son,       Bd»"''-.„"'^™    "■^'^ 
F.  .STOUT.   cWkflbun!.  W.       \a..   for   i-rlee. 


rtady  for    service.      J>a  n'g    record 

over  .y»0  U>:*.  I'Utier  In  1     jraar.  sire's 

7  dav».   f  ;rttnd-d.'un,    v^ho  la  also  his 

r.reit  GranS.dii|/?9nb9.  In  l^jear.     Wrlta 


Jersey  Bull 

Uim  22   lbs.   lO 


J.M.MAIS 


IIP'PENHBURO.  ^.^.. 


O.   danis 
and   ped- 


RegUtered  Holsteln  bull  calves  froMA^ 
and  a  30  lb.  •«»     Write  for  prices,  D  fctures 

wuTBa  X.  cruttbnden       wnkes-Sarre.Pa 


i>ii\i\     «1ilD<««haae    hree  finely  bred  RetlsteredAWJ- 
$K)0     HiSrAugStSelfer  calves,    weight  «i«  to  50- 
11.1  each  Mda  14  moa.  re«.Anini9  bull     by  ':]»';^„''*<« 
liwd.  sire  o(  Champion     end  Pr'nce    It.  -^xifi. 
N.B  MILLARO,  4S  Boeta  even  dt..B  tnghampton.N.Y. 

Holstein  Bull  Calf  |r 


nontlM  old; 
dam.  31 
:b.  sire. 
.r<e  M.  carpenter,  41  9.  Main  St..  WiH-c^Barre,  IHi 


Re?,  k  Grade   Holsteins 


M-<!i  or  part  credit.  7- 
.V  $->.>  eaeh.From  r«g. 


SOh^ad  rcg.  bel- 
ferx,    t2.'>0    each: 
8  Hohtcin  CalT  M  5  days jdd.   »0 
Blrea.  Harry  Vail,  y>  arwlck.  N.  >  . 


Registry  an- 
your    nerd 


AYRSHIRR    BULL     f^^V-^KS  Advance 

-^^rry     Price.,  to  «n-^J»'"'J^'i,"°P'^yfq'xa:R 
HOUF.RT    TKMPLKTOS    *  SON.  DI-STFR, 


PA. 


^„^  ealvfe.  $35  to    $jnO.    beillw 
fro^  300  ,b.    Bit*.    »'&    to    »100. 
Oakj  Dairy    Fftrm,  WyaiusMor.  Pa. 


Holstein 


calves 

The 


'^^caives  to  aerrleeahle  a«e.    2M)  anlmata  .  •«  ''^!/«^" 
BONNYMRAD.=<  KARM3.    R.  P.  1.    H  arrlsburc.  Tft. 

»   1.    •        Tl..ll«     from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  ^  rite  vmir 
!S^ein     nulls    i^uithev  arenrice'l  to*ll.M. 

E  B Holoar.  Cryrtal   flprtng  stock  F..rm.Llttle<.town.Pa. 

«> •  1 1  .         <~ii        ii_       _     Bull ""cVl vp^  hre*'  from  t ho 

Milkinfj  Snortnorn.s  ,„„t   vwwwt  siminH  for 

•ilMlaofe*   heifers.  CM.  Kcnne'iy    *  Sons.  Ulster.  Pa 


Ho^ 


Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  (S.B.)  Feb.  1^ 
Weather  continues  at  zero  and  below 
Heavy   snow   has   blocked   roads   and 
rrllfoade.     Coal  Is  very  scarce.  Wood 
in  12-  to  14-lnch  lengths  brings  $3  50 
to  $4  per  cord.     Wells  are  going  dry. 
Many  are  baring  trouble  with  fro«en 
water  pipes  as  tbe  frost  has  gone  to 
unusual  depth.     Many  potatoes  have 
been  froten  In  cellars.     Fanners  are 
running  oil  stoves  or  wood  stoves  in 
cellars    to    prevent  /.^  tf  1^.  /,'^°"' 
freezing.     Potatoes,  $1.50  bu;  butter 
52@58c;    eggs.    62 @ 65c;    apples,   l\ 
to  $1.50  bu;  cabbage,  2@3c     >;  flour, 
$10.70   to   $11.60   bbl.      tfeport   says 
that  the  highway  department  la  ex- 
pected   to    keep    highways    open    for 
autos  all  winter.     This  will  be  fine  as 
thev  have  not  been  able  to  keep  them 
open  for  sleighs  so  fa^"— \,   "•   .     . 
Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J..  /S.)  Feb.  4. 
—Continued  clear  and  cold.  We  have 
had  the  coldest  winter  in  the  mem- 
ory  of   our   oldest   people.      T'^fn^y 
seven    inches    of    snow    in    Jan""^- 
Have  had  good  Bleighing  for  a  month 
which  is  rery   unusual   in   ^h'^  ^^5^ 
tion.     Many  potatoes   are  frozen  In 
cellar?.     Buvers  are  "^w  <>ffering  51 

per  bushel  for  Potatf^e^v^^"^',!^- 7,: 
wheflt.  $2.20:  onts.  90c:  milk  Tfe 
Ter  n"«rt  at  the  b.rn.  Not  much  work 
being  done  on  the  farms.  Several 
carloads  of  stable  manure  «re  «tand. 
Ing  on  the  siriings.  Farmers  can  not 
haul  it  on  account  of  the  deep  snow. 
E.  v..  Sheppard. 


Ite«  r.  CBIaaa.  Bet kahlrea.    C.  Whftea.  Large 

t.„x■^,  serrtee  bears.  Collie  and  Beagle  doffs.    araae 
cuemseycalToa  and  poultry.  ^   «  * 

p.  F.  HAMILTON.  COCHRANVILLE.  PA. 


1  T^^-  Col/»  ChlcKs,  20  varieties. 
ror  pale  sau  Hamilton  Street. 
NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  CO.. 


Write    Desk   E, 
Allentown,  Pa. 


~  *•  HAMPSHkRES 

kave     large    11  Iters.     Free 


Box  2. 


BIrd-la-Hand 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

JOHN  D.  SMITH.  Walton,  New  York 


Miscellaneous 


BERKSHIRES 


Prices  satisfactory 
HUNTINOTOM  MILLS. 


PA. 


Booking  orders 

new    for    large 

Berkshire    plaa 

DAVID  WIANT. 


PERCHERON  STALLION 

NO.  125176.  for    sale.    Foaled  April  19.  1916. 

ELIZABETH  FARMS,  R.  F.  D. 

LitUa,  Lancaater  Co.,  Pa. 


Ret.   O.   I.     C.     Swioe    aad      Shropahlre     Sheep. 

8«^loeable  boars,    bred  gilts.  Aug  ..Sept., Oct.  pigs-  Bred 

eiiaa.  eWe  lamba  of   wool-muiton   type. 

O/P.  A.SUHKWS Danayttle,  Mich. 

C.  and  Chester   White 

$l3to  $1(5  each.    'FRED  BRYASl  ft  BON8, 


Reg.  O.  I 

fall  pigs,  w .,.  , 

Star  Ronte.  Manstleld 


HAY  and  STRAW 

Shipment  wanted— Also  P^tato^^PPlejjOnlonsJ'ouI- 
try.  and  all  Produce— Prompt  retuma.  high  price-. 


GIBBS  A  BRO.. 


323  N.  Front  St. 


Phlla-,  Pa. 


Star  Ronte.  Manstleld.  Pa. ^    „_ "   _^^ 

T^hI         TZZ       XxTiTirTI       Big  Type,  Write  I  Scotch   ColVlC     VO^S    i^fy 
t^neStGr        WnltCS       your  wanta   we liectlon  from.    More     than  20  years  a 
VxllC^Ob^X  T»xa*vv.o      p^  ou   them.        S-nrt  for  illu8trat«d    Circular  ami  prip 


L.  MtTNCB, 


ran  OU   them. 
CANONSBORti.   PKNNA 


/-.    «i         o  •  Cr^tiof^xtc    ^hlp    \ia   your  pro- 

Selbv  Service  ratisiies  auce,  poultry  and 

e«gs,l4nna.  Potato«a  aspeoUity  Beturna  day  goods 
i:^Jt  Ask  for^cwr  markef  '"'«•'  philaDFLPHIA 
8ELBV  PaODUCE  CO.^ yHlLAur.x.rmA 

sale.      B«venty-Ove 

to  fnakc  your  se- 

breeder  of  Collies 

and  prices. 

CLAY  CENTER,  NEB. 


Penn.9  Valley    Berkshires  ^011^  t^l 


Write  for  our  price 
W.  F.  RISHEL, 


list  of  young  boars  ai 
C^^NTRi; 


d  open  gllt.1 
HALL,   PA. 


Reg.  Chester  Whites 

wants.  MOSES  EABT. 


big    tvpe.     Ouernsey 

Calves.      Write  your 

Landenberg,  Pa. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE 

W.  J.  MoCOV JJELL. 


pigs   for  sale  cheap 
next  shty  da.va 
OXFORD.  PKNVA 


Send  for  Illustrated    Clrriilar 
HARVEY'S  DOtl  F  ARM. 


Clvdesdale  Stallions  lor'sefvice^^e'^d^ 


viduals:  prices  reasonable 
MONTROSE  FARM. 


ORANGE.  VA. 


pon-t  Bhip  hens  or  ptillets.  plenty  of  egga  Ittttead. 
j.  G.  HaWerman  &  Bro. 
arketl 


2918-24  Market  Ptreet 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 


HAY  WANTED 

IXXUST  LAWN  FARM 


1  CARLOAD  CLOVER 
OB  ALFALFA^   ^ 
Ulrd- In-Hand,  Pa. 


rw.«K««  A  choice  2  yr.  old  wrTlee  hmr :  .il 
L/urOC9  boars  *  will  be  brM  for   Mar  .  A| 

Write  your  wants.  Iran.  Jac'^win,     RIO,     ' 


mo  Hprln. 
pr.  A  May. 
\  nnwert.  O 


L«rge  Berkthira  Swiot 

HOME  F.*RM. 


Retliterea  High  orade. 
Prlees  reaa  enable.  write 
CENTER    VALLEY,    1  A. 


O  I  C  &  Chester  White  Spring  bof»r<  A  clita  reg.  frw: 
KJA\.M  v-nesier  wniie  ^satisfaction  •■  n^fe    del  cnisr. 

JOHN   L.  VAN  TTORV,  TnOY.        PENNA. 


A    I    C    A  <*    Mf    niM     "hlnwM  r,  O.  V>.  Sired  l^v  snd 

K'Im^*'^^^'"  '^'^\'t'S^??lK  l?Hio; 


ar    1         IkC  BAISINO  HARES    •«<''•«"'• 

Make  ^lonev  post  of  living,    r.  a  Rlajnd 

ZOOTXIOtCAL    CO^^rANY.  OI-DTOWN,    MAIME 


i-^    .,1      -ry        O    1_  Workers    and  feeders,  from  800 

Cattle  For  Sale, fli, 000  'b«  wr'te  jroi.fwi.nt.H 

ISAAC  BHAN9TROM.  FAlRFIFlb.  \0^ ^ 


TTamnsnirp  Fami>aninScciiont    breeding 

Vl^nro,,.  fin^  -~.WXT^nettoHinFftrm.Hlcksvllle.L.t 


CHICKS 


s"C  W  Leghorns,  lie.  Moneyre- 
f-inrtrd  for  des'l  chirks  CIr  fwe. 
\V  T  l.auver.  McAUstervllle.  Pa. 


Profefem  Solved 


:<'-^' 


'« 


You  Gan  Now  Food  Any  Cow 

tho  Rieht  Food  to'Moot 
Hor  individual  Nood 

Dairy  farmers  and  breeders  have  been  urging 
us  for  some  time,  and  particularly  of  late,  to 
give  them  an  ideal,  high  protein  mixture  to  be 
used  with  SCHUMACHER  FEED  —  the  old 
reliable,  ideal  carbohydrate  feed.  They  wanted 
a  ration  that  would  better  meet  the  INDIVID- 
UAL NEEDS  of  their  dairy  cows— that  would 
eliminate  labor  and  guess-work  of  home-mix- 
ing—that had  as  great  a  variety  in  its  protein 
content  as  we  have  in  the  variety  of  carbo- 
hydrates in  SCHUMACHER  FEED. 


We  are  pleased  to  iulnouiiCc  tiiat  aitd 
much  scientific  research,  backed 


by  exhaustive  practical  tests,  we  have  produced  a  mc«t  r^ark- 

aBle,  high  protein  feed  in  our  BIG  "Q''  DAKY  RATION    It 

is  as  much  superior  to  other  protein  nuxtures  as  SCHUMACHER 

FEED  is  superior  as  a  carbohydrate  feed.  In  addition,  by  feeding  these  two  fe«!s 

in  combination,  we  have  given  to  dairymen  the  most  simple,  easy-to-feed  ration 

possible  to  compound— one  that  will  not  only  produce  exceptional  results  in  the  pal, 

maintain  the  best  physical  condition  in  their  cows,  but  save  a  lot  of  time  and  labor 

and  relieve  them  of  all  guess-work  incident  to  mixing  their  own.  With 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

AND 

BiG^a^DAimr  ration 


fed  in  combination,  you  can  easily  and  quickly  proportion  the 
amount  of  protein  and  carbohydrate  content  to  suit  the  individual 
requirements  of  all  your  cows.    BIG  "Q"  DAIRY  RATION  is  the 
re^t  of  new  thought  and  new  feeding  knowledge,  which  have  elim- 
inated the  shortcomings  of  old  time  feed  formulas  and  feeding  ideas. 
It  is  a  result  of  extended  actual  tests  in  order  to  eliminate  all  guess* 
work  as  to  results.    It  is  first,  last  and  all  the  time  a  quality  feed, 
combining  the  five  essentials  of   an  ideal  protein  mixture,  i.  e., 
PalatdbiHty,  Digestibility,  Nutrition,  Variety  and  Balk.    Its  analy- 
sis shows  digestible  protein  18.5'^;  total  digestible  nutrients,  78^. 


SCHUMACHER  FEED  needs  no  introduction.  It 
has  proved  its  merit  time  and  again  and  has  to  its 
credit  (fed  with  high  protein  concentrates)  more 

world's  champion  milk  and  butter  records  than  any  other  feed.  It 
is  a  highly  scientific  combination  of  the  by-products  of  com,  oats, 
barley  and  wheat,  which  give  it  that  necessary  variety  of  grains  so 
important  in  either  a  protein  feed  or  a  carbohydrate  feed.    It  is 
particularly  PaUtable,  Nntritioiu,  Digestibia  and  fumidies  vigorous 
Vitality  for  both  physical  stamina  and  heavy  milk  production. 


Schumai^her  Feeding  Plan  Suggestions 


«    Ik      - 1^  parts  Sehumaeher  W—d 

To  Dry  Cows  {7^,^  pi,  ••qm  Dairy  Ration 

Oonoral  Hard  Ration  witli  \  1  part  ff Humaobar  Poo' 


Bnallato  or  Roots 


part  •is'"Q"  Dairy  Ration 


To  Prosh  Cows  with  Oroon  Po«l  {  f  ggffly?'|g^B&n 
Toat  Ration  { 1  5an%"5^?'^f  HUtlon 


You  wHI  find  in  these  two  wonderful  ^result  producing  feeds,  that  ideal  combination  of  a  variety  of  proteins  and  variety  of  carbo- 
hySatS  you  have  beS  wanting  -  looWng  for  -  wishing^T^  a  long  ^me.  Go  to  your  dealer,  get  a  supply,  and  let  your  cows 
prove  for  you  all  and  more  than  we  are  able  to  tell  you  in  this  advertisement  _ 


The  Quaker  OAtsOmpAiQf 


(63) 


0*  J.i^A-t'v..  .j«.A.  Librae'. 


ESTABL 


Vol.  43 — No.  9. 


PHILAI>BLPHIA,  PA.,  SATUBD AY,  MARCH  2,  ltl«. 


75  Cents  per  Year 


What  To  Do  With 


Securing-  Fruit  For  The  War'Time  Ration  - 


The  question,  what  should  be  done  with  the 
old  orchard,  might  be  answered  by  some  people 
at  once  by  saying.  "Let  it  alone;  fruit  is  of  no 
consequence  in  the  present  crisis;  forget  the  or- 
chard, and  put  all  your  strength  into  grqwing 
wheat."  '     " 

But  how  many  of  these  people  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  old  orchard,  or  any  other  or- 
chard in  bearing,  may  be  an  important  and  highly 
efficient   means   of   producing   food?      How  jnany 
realize  that  the  food  or  energy  of  six  bushels  of 
apples  is  actually  greater  than  that  of  one  bushel 
of  wheat,  and  hence  that  a  300-bushel  crop  of  ap- 
ples, which  is  only  a  reasonable  yield  tor  an  acre, 
contains  more  than   double  the  actual  food   fur- 
nished by  a  25-bu8hel  crop  of  wheat?     How  many 
of  them  also  know  that  the  other  values  of  fruit 
in  the  diet— as  an  appetizer,  as  a  diluent  of  the 
heavier   and   more   concentrated  foods,   as   a  car- 
rier of  the  new-fangled  vitamines,  and  as  an  aid 
to  digestion  generally— are  always  much  more  im- 

portant  than  its  actual  £uou   v«.uc.      «« a-. 

know  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  the  two 
crops'  How  many  realize  the  number  of  years 
that  it  takes  to  produce  an  orchard  and  how 
quicklv  it  can  be  ruined  thru 'neglect? 

Some  of  these  facts  it  seems  were  also  over- 
looked by  our  allies,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
war  with  some  very  unfortunate  effects  on  the 
health  of  their  soldiers.  Is  this  policy  to  be  re- 
peated in  our -own  country,  or  will  it  be  realized 
in  time  that  not  all  of  the  present  duty  and  op- 
portunity is  to  be  found  in  increased  production 
of  the  cereals?  This  does  not  mean  that 
any  less  attention  should  be  given  the 
cereals,  ibut  it  does  mean  most  emphatic- 
ally that  the  increased  attention  to  the 
cereals  should  not  be  secured  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  fruit. 

Assuming  then  that  the  orchard  is  not 
to  be  wholly  neglected,  but  on  the  other 
hand  is  to  receive  some  special  attention 
this  season,  we  return  to  the  original  ques- 
tion of  what  should  be  done  with  it.  The 
answer  naturally  depends  on  the  character 
of    the    orchard.      If    the    trees    are    still 
i»nund.  of  good  varieties,  and  not  too  woe- 
fully tall,  they  can  usually  be  made  useful 
and    profitable    within    a    short    time,    by 
three    operations;    viz.,    proper    spraying, 
pruning  and  fertilizing.     If  the  trees  are 
not  good  enough  to  justify  these  measures, 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  best  to  dig  or  blow 
them  out,  use  the  wood  for  fire  or  for  saw- 
handles  or  similar  purposes,  and  develop  a 
new  orchard  in  iU  place,  tiding  over  the 
early  years  by  means  of  a  suitable  system 
of    annual    intercrops,    such    as    potatoes, 
heans.    tomatoes    or   buckwheat.      The    es- 
sential   features    of    the    three    important 
operations  are  as  follows. 

Pruning 

Where  the  trees  are  worth  caring  for, 

the    first    step    is    to    get    them    properly 

pruned.     This  is  not  a  serious  matter  if 

a  few  general  facts  are  kept  in  mind.  The 


By  J.  P.  STEWART 

PENNSYLVANIA   . 


Fig.  1.— At  Least  Half  of  Top  Should  Come  Off 


■•>^:^- 


'^m 


» -. 


V.'  -^-'.^ 


M  it^MB  i^^ 


Fig.  2.— First  Summer  After  Heavy  Renewal  Pruning 


work  can  be  done  any  time  during  the  year,  but 
the  dormant  season  is  generally  preferable  be- 
cause one  can  see  what  he  is  doing  better  when 
the  leaves  are  off. 

.    Not  all  pruning  is  beneficial,   however.     On 
the  contrary,  much  of  it  Is  quite  the  opposite.  This 
is   largely   because   the   average  operator   has    no 
conception  of  what  constitutes  a  well-pruned  tree. 
He  therefore  simply  cuts  and  saws  away  at  the 
limbs   and   spurs   within   most   convenient   reach. 
It  Is  always  easy  to  cut  off  the  fruit  spurs,  and 
they   make   the  limbs  look  so  woolly.      He  keeps 
this   up  until   he  has  developed  a  series   of   bare 
limb's  with  tufts  of  branches  at  their  tips,  which 
are  usually  well  out  of  reach  of  everything  ex- 
cept the  birds   and   insects,  and   the  limbs   them- 
selves are  seriously  exposed  to  sun-scald  and  re- 
sulting infection. 

In  the  hope  of  reducing  the  prevalence  of 
this  style  of  work,  we  may  suggest  that  a  tree  is 
well  pruned  when  the  bearing  wood  Is  kept  low 
and  well  distributed  thruout  the  top.  when  the 
top  is  open  enough  to  permit  some  light  to  reach 
practically  all  the  fruit  but  without  endangering 
the  trunk  or  the  main  limbs  to  sun-scald,  and 
when  there  are  no  stubs,  weak  forks  nor  long, 
bare  "cow-tail"   branches   In  sight. 

.  The  amount  of  wood  to  be  taken  out  of  a 
tree  naturally  depends  on  its  general  condition. 
In  general  we  prefer  to  do  the  least  amount  of 
cutting  possible  and  still  secure  the  desired  effect. 
Such  a  tree  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  1,  however,  could 
readily  part  with  at  least  half  of  Its  top.  and  this 
reduction  would  really  be  necessary  for 
any  satisfactory  renewal.  The  effects  of 
such  a  pruning  are  shown  about  six  months 
later,  In  Fig.  2. 

In  the  later  handling  of  such  trees, 
considerable-care  Is  required.to  avoid  either 
too  dense  or  too  sparse  a  growth.  It  is 
probably tbest  in  such  cases  to  thin  out  the 
sprouts  to  a  distance  of  about  a  foot  apart 
the  first  spring  after  the  heavy  pruning, 
and  then  head  buck  and  treat  the  sprouts 
retained  much  as  if  they  v.ere  young  trees. 
These  sprouts  should  then  be  thinned 
further  as  crowding  develops,  so  that  they 
will  ultimately  stand  approximately  eight 
feet  apart,  at  which  time  the  top  should  be 
practically  renewed,  if  proper  attention  has 
been  paid  to  cutting  out  the  old  wood. 

Scars  of  considerable  size  will  natur- 
ally be  developed  in  pruning  of  this  sort, 
but  careful  experiments  Indicate  that  they 
will  heal  quickest  when  the  cuts  are  simply 
made    smooth     and    close    to     the  ^parent 
branch,   and   the  scars   are  left  untreated. 
If  some  treatment  Is  desired  on  the  larger 
wounds,  however,  melted  grafting  wax  ap- 
plied   with    a    brush    is   probably    the  best 
and  safest.     In  cutting  off  the  large  limbs 
also,  it  is  always  Important  to  cut  upward 
from  the  lower  side  for  at  least  one-third 
of    the    total    thickness.    ?o    as    to    avoid 
serious  splitting   and   peeling  of  the  bark 
and  wood.    Proper  pruning  also  materially 
(Continued  on  page  8.) 
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Our  Farm  Manure  Losses 

Potash  Production    Growing,    But  Far  Below    The    Waste   in  Farm   Manures. 


By  BAIRD  HALBERSTADT 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY.  PA. 


Never  in  hisiorj  has  ihe  Ameri- 
can farmer  occupied  the  peculiarly 
responsible  position  that  he  does  to- 
day. His  products  must  feed  our 
Army  and  Navy  at  home  and  abroad, 
our  own  people,  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  Armies  and  Navies  of  our 
Allies,  as  well  as  millions  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Allied  nations.  It 
is  a  tremendous  task  but  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  never  failed  to  "make 
good",  nor  will  he,  in  this  case, 
unless  hampered  by  lack  of  labor 
and  conditions  over  which  he  has  no 
control. 

For  many  years,  Germany  en- 
joyed a  monopoly  in  the  production 
of  potash  and  potash  salts.  It  prac- 
tically furnished  the  world  with 
these  products.  Perhaps  Germany 
believed  that  she  could  starve  her 
opponents  into  subjection  by  placing 
an  embargo  on  this  product.  The 
United  States  was  the  largest  for- 
eign consumer  of  these  products.  Our  depend-  tillery  slop  and  ether  organic  sources  made  15 
ence  upon  Germany  for  potash  was  appreciated  percent  or  more  of  the  total.  The  production  of 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  heads  of  some  of  the  potash  from  wood  ashes,  Including  'first  sorts', 
officials  at  Washington.  The  Department  of  Agri-  'pearlash',  and  other  grr.des,  is  supposed  to  have 
culture    and    the  U.    S.    Geological   Survey   caused 


searches  to  be  made  for  deposits  of  potash  in  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  also  to  in- 
vestigate sources  of  supply  and  methods  by  the 
use  of  which  potash  could  be  recovered. 

This  was  originally  begun  because  of  the 
exaction  of  the  German  Potash  Syndicate.  The 
rich  deposits  of  potash  at  Stassfurt  cover  a  wide 
area,  and  are  of  great  thickness.  They  are 
readily  and  cheaply  mined,  and  their  products 
were  placed  on  the  markets  of  the  world  at  a 
figure  which  defied  competition.  Hence-  little  or 
no  effort  was  made  to  produce  potash  in  the 
United    States. 

Research  work  has  been  successful  in  a 
measure,  but  the  production  up  lu  the  present 
time  indicates  that  but  10  percent  of  the  annual 
normal  importations,  prior  to  the  war,  have  been 
attained.  Thru  the  courtesy  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  I  am  able  to  present  some  facts 
and  statistics  of  much  interest. 


Table  1 


Source 


Available 
potaab 


Value  at 
point  pr 
sblpment 
Short  1008 

Natural  salts  or  brines 7,749    $2,808,240 

Aluuite   and  dust   from 


cement 
mills  and  blast  furnaces    .  .  .    1,867 

Kelp     2,143 

Distillery  slop,    wool   washings, 
and   miscellaneous   industrial 

wastes 2,153 

Wood    ashes    ....;......,..;..       Ill* 


746,576 

1,348,095 


876,714 
84,414 


14,023    $5,864,039 
*  Only  25  -reports  of  production  from  w:ood 
ashes  have  come  in,  some  of  the  larger  produc- 
ers not  having  made  returns. 


Table  2 

April  25th. 
I  Pounds 

weight    4.000 


Potash  Production 


Gross 

Nitrogen    . 19.60 

Phosphoric  acid 14.80 

"More  potash  has  been  produced  during  the    Potash 36.00 

first  six  months  of  1917  than  was  made  during  the    value  per  ton $2.80 

entire  year  1916.     The  reports  received  have  been 

reduced    to    terms   of   the   commercial    unit   com-  ^*"!„L 

monly  used   to   measure   the   available   or  water-  • 

soluble  potash   (K2  O)   in  the  product,  and  only    Gross  weight    10.000 

material    actually    sold   by    the    producer    during    Nitrogen     47 

this  period  is  included.  The  weight  of  the  ma- 
terials handled  was  therefore  much  greater  than 
represented  by  these  figures.  A  summary  of  the 
production  of  potash  in  the  United  States  for 
January  to  June  (inclusive).  1917,  is  given  in 
Table  1 


Phosphoric  acid 32 

Potash     48 

Value  per  ton    $2.29 


Bept.  26th. 
Pounds 

1,730 
7.79 
7.79 
8.65 

$1.06 


Sept.  25th 
Pound. 
5,125 

28 

2€ 

44 

$1.60 


Los 
Percen 

57 
60 
47 
76 
62 


Loss 

percent 

49 

41 

19 

8 

30 


been   much  greater  than   it   was  in   19i6,  but  re- 
ports from  these  producers  have  been   much  de- 

-Thi-  table  includes  practically  all  potash  layed  and  the  figures  obtained  thus  far  are  prob- 
produced.  The  Nebraska  alkali  lakes  still  lead,  ably  not  representative.  The  potash  made  from 
having  yielded  about  one-third  the 
entire  production.  There  are  now 
at  least  four  important  operators  in 
this  field.  The  production  from 
Searles  Lake,  Cal.,  would  undoubt- 
edly be  materially  assisted  by  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  now  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  deal- 
ing with  the  leasing  •of  potash- 
bearing  lands.  Continued  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  status  of  titles  to 
this  property  has  hampered  de- 
velopment of  this  important  de- 
posit. 

"No  production  is  reported 
from  feldspar  or  other  silicate 
rocks,  but  considerable  quantities  of 
potash  salts  ai^d  potash-bearing 
fertilizers  were  obtained  from  the 
dusts  in  cement  mills  and  blast  fur- 
naces. The  production  from  kelp 
was  about  15  percent  of  the  totnl. 
as  It  was  in  1916.     Potash  from  d's- 


In  the  Trenches.    Preparing  to  Defeat  the  Enemy— Water 


wood  ashes  thus  far  reported  amount- 
ed to  222  tons,  which  is  assumed  to 
average  at  least  50  percent  potash. 
"The  prices  quoted  range  from 
$3.50  to  $6  a  unit,  a  unit  meaning 
1  percent  of  potash  in  a  ton  of  the 
material  as  marketed;  that  is,  a  pro- 
duct carrying  25  percent  potash  may 
be  sold  at  $4  a  unit,  which  would  be 
$100  a  ton  for  the  material  mar- 
keted. The  figures  given  seem  to  in- 
licate  that  the  fproduction  for  1917 
will  exceed  25,000  tons  of  potash  or 
two  and  one-half  times  that  made  in 
1916.  This  is  about  10  percent  of 
the  average  normal  yearly  consump- 
tion of  the  country  before  the  war, 
showing  the  need  of  further  stimu- 
lating domestic  production  of  pot- 
ash." 

A   Billion-Dollar   Waste 

Ten  years  ago  I  was  made  an 
official  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  At  the  very  outset  I  was 
impressed  with  the  lack  of  care  in  handling  farm 
manure.  I  have  been  calling  the  attention  of  the 
farmers  to  this  subject  ever  since.  If  the  subject 
was  important  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  vastly 
more  important  at  the  present  tinje.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  a  prominent  farm  paper  there  appears  a 
well  prepared  article  on  this  subject.  Following 
is  a  quotation: 

"An  enormous  amount  of  plant  food  is  being 
wasted  annually  by  improper  handling  of  farm 
manure.  Secretary  Vrooman  recently  declared 
that,  'Our  billion-dollar  manure  waste  is  the 
world's  greatest  economic  leak.'  High  prices  of 
farm  products  have  made  it  especially  profitable 
to  keep  the  land  in  a  fertile  state.  If  this  is  not 
attained  with  farm  manure  it  will  mean  the  use 
of  high  priced  commercial  fertilizers. 

"The  New  Y'ork  State  agricultural  society 
Ijoa  n^iiori  i^ynnji  fjirjiiers  to  hel*^  "HY^  the  Em'^irc 
State's  share  of  this  enormous  loss,  which  the 
society  estimated  at  $28,750,000.  This  means  a 
loss  of  about  $130  yearly  to  the  average  New 
Y'ork  farm,  the  greater  part  of  which  could  be 
saved  These  figures  are  not  mere  wild  guesses 
but  conservative  estimates.  'Recent  investiga- 
tions,' states  Mr.  Vrooman,  'indicate  that  at  least 
one-half  of  this  great  wealth  of  fertilizing  ma- 
terial is  lost.'  Here,  then,  is  a  big  problem  in 
war  thrift  for  every  farmer.  Some  of  this  loss  is 
unavoidable,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  wasted 
fertilizer  can  be  saved." 

There  are  approximately  six  million  farms 
in  the  United  States.  This  being  so,  it  means 
that  if  this  loss  be  distributed  among  them,  the 
average  would  amount  to  $166  to  each  farm  an- 
nually. As  the  greater  part  of  the  waste  is 
avoidable,  the  situation  is  appalling.  This  waste 
must  cease  or  famine  will  sooner  or  later  stalk 
thruout  our  land. 

The  United  States,  up  to  the  present  time, 
is  producing  but  10  percent  of  her  potash  re- 
quirements. The  accustomed  sources 
of  our  supply  are  cut  off,  yet  in 
spite  of  this  we  are  wasting  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  potash  by  per- 
mitting our  barnyard  manure,  so 
rich  In  potash,  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorus, to  give  up  the  greater  pan 
of  Its  most  valuable  plant  food  ele- 
ments to  the  air,  the  streams,  and 
to  places  where  it  is  of  no  benefit. 
The  accompanying  tables  de- 
serve most  serious  attention  anil 
study.  It  does  not  seem  business- 
like to  permit  the  plant  food  made 
on  our  farms  to  waste  when  it  can 
be  saved,  and  later  go  into  the  mar- 
ket and  buy  commercial  fertilizer-; 
tn  replace  what  we  practically 
threw  away.  That  Is  exactly  what 
some  farmers  are  doing.  The  out- 
lay required  to  prevent  this  waste  i;' 
not  great  and  it  would  be  the  best 
and  saflest  investment  you  can  maace. 


Saving  Manure 

Stable  floors  should  be  water  tight  and  con- 
crete gutters  In  the  rear  of  stalls  should  elope 
sufficiently  to  permit  the  liquids  to  flow  toward  a 
cistern,  tank  or  other  receptacle,  where  it  can 
be  collected.  The  liquid  manure  contains  the 
plant  food  In  the  more  readily  available  form  and 
is  the  more  valuable. 

There   Is   some   difference  of  opinion   among 
farmers  as  to  best  time  of  spreading.     Some  pre- 
fer to  haul  It,  weather  conditions  permlttlnig,  to 
me  field  dally  or  several  times  each  week,  depend- 
ent upon  the  quantity.     Others  prefer  to  store  It 
In  pits  or  sheds  and  haul   the  entire  amount  at 
once.     Laibor  Is  saved  by  depositing  the  manure 
directly    onto    a    wagon    or   spreader    instead    of 
dumping  It  into  a  pile,  as  It  need  be  handled  but 
once       Before   hauling   to   the   field    the   manure 
should    be    sprinkled    with    the    liquid    from    the 
tank  and   immediately  hauled  out  for  spreading. 
A  sprea'der  Is  preferable   as   a  more  even   distri- 
bution can  be  made.     If  the  manure  Is  not  to  be 
hauled  out  frequently,  it  should  be  stored  under 
cover   where  neither  rain  nor  the  direct  sunlight 
can  reach  it  for.  In  this  case,  both  are  destroying 
elements. 

One  of   the  best  farm   Investments   one  can 
make  is  the  construction  of  a  shed  with  a  good 
roof  and   a   concrete  floor   sloping   from  all   cor- 
ners to  the  center.     A  concrete  curbing,  sufflclent- 
IV  high,  should  surround  three  of  the  four  sides 
to  prevent  escape  of  the  liquid  matter.     The  pile 
should  be  compact,  and  if  the 
oanure  is  held  for  any  con- 
siderable  time,   it  should  not 
be  permitted  to  dry  out.     Ab- 
sorbents,  such    as   phosphate, 
raw  or  acid,  should  be  used, 
and    the    pile    kept    moist    to 
prevent  losses. 

Losses  are  due  to  leach- 
ing,    evaporation,     fermenta- 
tion   and    the    washing    away 
from    the    pile.       Experience 
shows  that  better  results  are 
obtained  by  hauling  the  ma- 
nure   to    the    fields    as    it    is 
made,  rather  than  by  waiting 
until     a    large     quantity     col- 
lects.     The   losses   due   to   ex- 
posure   in    the    barnyard    are 
greater     than     those     in     the 
field,  even  if  the  fields  on  hill- 
sides   be  covered    with    snow, 
for  the  plant  food  leached  out 
or  washed  away  will  be  partly 
saved  at   least,    which   Is   not 
true  when   it   Is   left   exposed 
in  the  yard. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  estimated  the 
annual  value  of  manure  of  live  stock.  If  preserved, 
per  animal,  as  follows:   Horse  manure,   $27;    cat- 
tle manure,    $19^,    hog    manure,    $12;    sheep   ma- 
nure, $2. 

Table  No.  2,  on  preceding  page,  gives  the 
losses  in  horse  manure  placed  in  a  pile  and  No. 
3  gives  similar  figures  on  cow  manure. 

Are  we  so  rich  that  we  can  afford  to  throw 
away    or,    thru    avoidable   causes,    lose    annually 
over  $100  from  each  of  our  farms?     You  farmers 
work  too  hard  for  your  money.    'Stop  this  avoid- 
able waste.     Remember  that  the  former  source  of 
our  potash  Is  closed  against  us.     We  can  not,  for 
some  years,  at  least,  expect,  even  with  war  prices 
and    their    uncertainty    prevailing,    to    produce 
enough  to  supply  our  own  requirements.     Upon 
the   American    farmer   rests   the  destiny   of   this 
and  other  nations.     If  thru  any  cause  you   fail, 
we  may  expect  to  see  the  passing  away  of  democ- 
racy and  American   institutions.     Let  us  realize 
fully  the  terrible  crisis  we  are  facing  today,  and 
let  every  patriot  "do  his  bit".     If  we  do.  In  the 
end  we  will  win  and  those  who  have  given  their 
life's  blood   to  make  this   the  greatest,   the  best 
and  noblest   nation   upon    Earth   shall    not    have 
died   in   vain. —  (Read  before  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.) 


By  the  Way 

By 

Father  Penn 


Under     the     stress     and     excitement     of     an 
emergency   people  often   do    very    foolish    things. 
For   Instance,    we    have    heard    of    people    taking 
time  to  dress  to  the  last  detail   when  the  house 
was  on  fire;   of  others  throwing  the  mirrors  out 
of  the  second  story  window  and  carrying  pillows 
carefully  down  the  stairs.     Innumerable  Instances 
could  be  cited  to  show  how  Inconsistent  men  may 
act    under   strenuous    circumstances.      These    are 
strenuous    times    and    It    Is    not    hard    to   discover 
many  acts  of  inconsistency  In  line  with  the  ex- 
amples given  above.     They  may  be  found  among 
the   rulings   to   conserve   food,    the   regulation  of 
prices,  the  employment  of  labor,   the  production 
of  necessities;  In  all  these  lines  we  find  examples 
of  saving  at  the  splggot  and  wasting  at  the  bung; 
or,  in  other  words,  conserving  one  thing  at  the 
expense. of  something  of  greater  importance. 
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the  quantity   of  valuable   feed  required  to  get  a 
few  eggs  from  this  class  of  poultry.     We  are  told 
that  the  shortage  of  the  small  grains  Is  the  most 
serious  factor  In  the  whole  food  problem.     Hens 
require  about  the  same  care  and  almost  as  much 
feed  during  the  months  affected  by  the  prohibi- 
tory ruling  as  In  winter.     Even  In  normal  times 
and  with  grain   at  normal  prices,  the  total   food 
value  of  eggs  is  not  as  great  as  the  food  value  of 
the  grain   eaten   by   the   hens  laying  them.      The 
approximate    efficiency    of    different    animals    as 
producers  of  human  food  varies  with  the  kind  of 
animal.     The  percentage  of  food  in  the  material 
eaten    by   animals    and   returned    In    products    as 
human   food   Is:    Dairy  cows,   33.8   percent;    hogs, 
29.9   percent;    steers,    14.8   percent;    poultry,    12.6 
percent.      These    figures    are    from    "Dairy   Farm- 
ing", by  Eckles  and  Warren.      From  them  it  ap- 
pears that,  of  the  animals  named,  poultry  is  the 
most  uneconomical    producer   of    food.      For   this 
reason   It   Is   difficult   to   make   poultry   pay   even 
under    nonnal    conditions    unless    the    flock    can 
gather  the  greater  part  of  Its  own  living  on  free 
range.    Where,  then,  Is  the  economy  In  enforcing 
the  consumption  of  precious  grain  to  get   In  re- 
turn a  product  of  less  food  value  than  the  grain 
consumed? 


Such    an    example.    It    seems    to    me,    is    the  The  enforced  keeping  of  the  class  of  poultry 

order  of  the  Food  Administration  prohibiting  the     affected    Is    an    economic    injustice    to    all    con- 
sale  of  pullets  and  old  hens  from  now  until  the    cerned:  To  the  public  at  large  because  the  coun- 
last  of  April.      Ostensibly,  this  was  for  the  pur-    try's   small    grain    store   will    be    reduced    by    the 
pose  of  keeping  the  greatest  possible  number  of    amount   required    to   feed    them    without    a   com- 
pensating   gain    in    food;    to 
the  keeper  of  poultry  because 
he    will    be   required    to    feed 
expensive  grain  at  a  loss. 


It  is  not  merely  the  per- 
sonal in9onvenience.  or  the 
loss  to  the  individual,  which 
is  the  greatest  resulting 
wrong  done  when  fool  laws 
are  passed  or  when  short- 
sighted officials  pronounce 
unwise  regulations.  Produc- 
tion and  the  different  lines 
of  commerce  are  so  inter-re- 
lated that  it  is  like  pouring 
sand  Into  the  gears  to  dras- 
tically iuterfere  Witu  one 
branch  unless  the  regulation 
shall  be  of  such  general  char- 
acter as  to  bear  correspond- 
ingly upon  all.  So  far,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  anything 
that  has  been  done  with  a 
view  to  increasing  the  food 
has  been  effective,  especially 
the  laws  and  regulation 
which  flx  flat  prices  at  the 
farm,      or      which      interfere 

hens  laying  during  that  period  when  many  eggs    with   the  ordinary   movement   of   farm    products. 

are  being  used  for  hatching,  the  primary  object 

being  production  and  conservation  of  the  greatest 

possible    amount    of   food.      Let    us    examine    the 

question  care'ully  r.nd  see  whether  the  ruling  Is 

consistent  with  the  purpose. 


An  8-16  Tractor  on  Three-Bottom  Plow  in  Alfalfa  Sod  on  Walker-Gordon  Farms,  N.  J. 


How  They  Found  Farm  Labor 

Following   are   reports   of   how   several   farm 
sections   found    farm   labor  to  help   handle   crops 
last  year.     They  furnish  suggestions  for  other  sec- 
For  years  the  best  poultry  raisers  have  been    ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  resort  to  similar  methods 
practicing  and  preaching  the  elimination  of  the    ^^^  coming  season: 


poor  layers  and  otherwise  undesirable  stock.  As 
I  write,  a  bulletin  letter  comes  to  hand  .from  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  -and  contains  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"All  hens  lay  fairly  well  in  March,  April 
and  May.  The  poor  layers  seldom  if  ever 
lay  in  the  months  when  -prices  are  the  high- 
est. They  are  not  commercial  .producers  and 
should  not  be  kept  as  breeding  stock.  All 
poor  layers,  undeveloped  pullets,  and  other- 
wise imperfect  birds  shold  be  discarded  prior 
to  the  breeding  season 


A  boy's  camp  was  conducted  near  Phoenix- 
vllle.  Pa.,  where  a  two-week's  training  course 
was  planned.  According  to  reports  these  boys 
went  at  their  work  so  earnestly  and  were  so 
anxious  to  give  satisfaction  that  It  became  diffi- 
cult to  keep  them  at  the  camp  for  the  full  period 
ning — farmers  a  nted  them  before  they 
had  completed  the  prescribed  course. 

In  Adams  County,  Pa.,  the  apple  crop  needed 
pickers,  and  no  labor  was  available.  From  two 
of  the  manual  training  high  schools  of  Philadel- 
phia  forty-eight    boys    went   to    this    section    and 


Manure  is  wasted  by  seepage  of  liquid  manure 
in  stables,  by  leaching  in  the  open  yard  and  by 
bleating  or  firing  in  loosely  formed  pHes  about  the 
barnyard  and  in  the  field.  Authorities  estimate 
tbat  the  anual  loss  of  manure  by  careless  manage- 
n»ent  is  $708,446,000. 


lO      IU«     UrCCUlIJB     a^aayj".  pnia      lOriy-eigUl        UU>a        Weill       i  «J       ......       

For  these   reasons   this   class   of  'birds  should  be  ^^^j^^^   j„   ^y^q  orchards,   living  In  camps   which 

sold  off  before  the  hatching  season  so  that  their  ^^^^  j^  charge  of  supervisors  from  the  school  or 

kind  will  not  be  perpetuated  and  reduce  the  egg  y    ^    ^     ^     moving  from  orchard  to  orchard  as 

yield  of  future  flocks.     It  might  safely  be  taken  ^^^^  ^^^^  needed. 

for   granted    that    farmers    or  poultrymen    would  Three  boys'  training  camps  were  established 

not  sell  good-laying,  profitable  stock  at  this  time  j^^  g^ffolk  County,  New  York,  from  30  to  50  boys 

of  year,  and  since  it  was  good  business  to  sell  off  ,j^    ^g^j^   ^^^^p   being   available   as   farm   help   for 

the  other  kind  in  normal  times,  it  would  be  busi-  ^^^  farmers  in  that  community.     Also  the  camps 

ness  now  for  the  same  reasons.  formed  a  "flying  squadron",  of  eight  or  ten  boys, 

equipped  with  an  automobile  and  tents.    The  "fly- 

Another  phase  of  the  question.  oAe  equally  ing  squadron"  went  all  over  the  county  to  farms 

important   from   the   standpoint   of   economy,   is  ,        (Continued  on  page  27.) 
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Farmer 
Bepresentation 


Cheap  Hides 
and  Dear  Shoes 


Will  the  Farmer 
Feed  Them  All? 


Two  practical  farmers  have  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Chester  A,  Tyson,  of 
Adams  C-ounty,  and  Morris  Phillips,  of  Chester 
County,  have  been  made  members  of  the  Coanmit- 
tee  staff.  Both  of  these  farmers  will  be  in  close 
touch  with  the  general  work  of  the  Committee 
and  will  represent  the  farmers  on  all  matters  re- 
latine  to  state  aKriculture.  Professor  Rasmussen, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Agriculture,  has 
also  been  taken  on  to  handle  matters  relating  to 
the  dairy  industry  of  the  state.  Any  communica- 
tions or  appeals  from  farmers  to  the  committee 
will  receive  sympathetic  attention  from  these  new 
members.  This  tardy  recognition  of  farming  in 
the  state  war  councils  will  be  greatly  appreciated, 
even  tho  the  action  was  so  long  delayed.  It  is  to 
ithe  credit  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  Committee 
that  they  brought  in  the  farmer  representation 
that  should  have  been  taken  care  of  by  the  Oot- 
emor  when  the  state  body  was  first  created. 
1^      1^      m 

Every  one  who  has  bought  shoes 
during  the  past  few  years  has 
wondered  and  fretted  at  the 
constantly  increasing  prices. 
Dealers  would  tell  us  that  the  decrease  in  the  sup- 
ply of  hides  and  the  increase  in  the  foreign  de- 
mand was  tho  cause  and  that  it  was  simply  an 
example  of  the  working  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand;  so,  we  paid  our  money,  took  the  shoes 
and  went  away  sadder  and — wiser? 

However,  there  were  suspicious  persons;  those 
who  had  a  hunch  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand was  not  functioning  properly,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  was  called  upon  to  look 
Into  the  matter.  The  Commission  wanted  to  know 
why  hide  agents  were  offering  lower  prices  on 
the  plea  that  the  market  was  overstocked,  while 
shoe  men  were  boosting  prices  because  there  was 
difficulty  in  getting  leather.  The  Commission 
found  that  the  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves. had 
increased  30  percent  during  the  past  five  years. 
This  confirms  the  statement  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  that  there  had  been  no 
visible  shortage  of  cattle  up  to  1916.  The  Com- 
mission reports  that  the  quantity  of  hides  stored 
by  the  "big  five"  Chicago  packers  increased  45 
percent  during  1916  and  the  first  half  of  1917. 
Stocks  held  by  smaller  packers  showed  a  Btill 
greater  increase.  Imports  of  hidfw  qhowed  an  In- 
crease of  70  percent  In  1917  over  1912.  A  strik- 
ing fenlure  of  the  findings  was  that  while  fSwlft's 
paid  17  percent  more  to  the  farmer  for  his  cattle 
In  1916-17  the  price  which  SWift  and  Company 
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pot  on  their  bides  increased  35  percent.  Th« 
Commission  also  found  the  stock  of  hides  to  b« 
unusually  large,  while  many  tanning  companies 
were  running  far  below  capacity,  and  that  the 
price  of  hides  is  so  high  that  they  are  not  buying, 
hoping  the  piice  will  fall. 

As  the  export  of  shoes  has  fallen  from  13,- 
000,000  pairs  in  1916  to  6,000,000  pairs  in  1917, 
it  is  estimated  that  this  offsets  the  demands  made 
by  the  army. 

Could  not  the  Department  of  Agriculture  give 
us  some  interesting  information  on  this  subject? 
I«  ta  1« 
A  very  popular  song,  one  that 
is  sung  at  almost  every  farm- 
ers' gathering  is,  "The  Farm- 
er Feeds  Us  All."  We  have 
seen  many  a  farmer  straighten  up  a  little  and 
throw  out  his  chest  while  this  song  was  being 
sung  and  join  in  the  singing  with  gusto  as  if  in 
acknowledgement  of  the  tribute  and  in  realiza- 
tion of  his  importance.  And  now  comes  the  cru- 
cial test.  Will  he — can  he — continue  to  feed  them 
all?  Will  he  make  the  utmost  endeavor  to  put 
>bread  into  all  the  reaching,  empty  hands,  or  will 
some  of  them  receive  a  stone?  We  believe  that 
he  will  meet  the  emergency.  To  believe  other- 
wise would  be  to  doubt  the  integrity  of  the 
American  farmer.  It  would  be  to  question  his 
spirit  of  duty  and  patriotism.  Because  farmers 
resent  unfairness,  condemn  injustice  and  indig- 
nantly reject  much  of  the  fool  advice  is  no  sign  he 
will  purposely  fall  down  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty.  The  amount  of  farm  products  produced 
the  coming  year  will  be  limited  only  by  factors 
beyond  the  control  of  the  farmer. 

If  in  normal  times,  as  has  been  said,  the 
world  is  only  twelve  months  distant  from  starv- 
ation, an  inventory  of  the  world's  present  food 
supply  reveals  the  fact  that  we  are  just  now  much 
nearer  than  that.  And  if  food  is  the  pivotal  point 
in  the  war  and  success  depends  upon  its  posses- 
sion, the  question  becomes  doubly  important.  Re- 
ports show  that  the  supply  on  hands  is  far  below 
normal  aHho  the  needs  are  greater  than  ever 
before  and  the  demands  will  continue  to  increase. 
The  amount  of  food  in  storage  is  from  5  to  83 
percent  less  than  at  this  time  last  year.  We  have 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  granary  and  the  pros- 
pects for  next  harvest's  wheat  crop  are  the  most 
unfavorable  in  years,  while  the  acreage  is  little 
more  than  that  of  1914.  We  may  as  well  realize 
fully  the  sore  straights  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
and  should  heed  the  advice  which  the  profane 
parrot  gave  to  the  preacher  on  the  boat  which  had 
sprung  a  leak. 

ta      Hi      life 
Apparently    the    politicians    in    wet 
Uneasy  states    are     kept     awake     at     night 

Politicians  scheming  ways  by  which  they  may 
sidestep  on  the  question  of  ratifying 
the  prohibitory  amendment.  As  we  prophesied 
three  weeks  ago,  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey 
postponed  indefinitely  any  action  on  the  amend- 
ment after  it  had  passed  a  local  option  law.  Fac- 
ing complete  rout,  the  liquor  people  are  glad  to 
accept  local  option  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  The 
Maryland  senate  tabled  the  amendment  after  the 
house  had  voted  favorably. 

The  question  of  ratification  promises  to  be 
the  dominant  issue  this  year  in  the  election  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  state  is  being  thoroly  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  the  voters 
on  primary  election  day  so  as  to  nominate  men 
for  the  legislature  pledged  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
•  ment.  The  different  temperance  forces  of  the 
state  are  uniting  as  never  before  on  this  issue; 
even  the  Prohibition  party  will  support  other 
candidates  for  the  legislature  who  are  right  on 
this  question.  Governor  Brumbaugh  is-  said  to  be 
considering  the  advisability  of  calling  an  extra 
session  of  the  legislature,  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  on  the  amendment.  His  opponents  feel 
that  it  is  more  expressly  for  the  political  purpose 
of  forcing  a  vote  on  the  amendment  and  thus 
placing  them  on  record.  There  is  no  need  of  In- 
curring the  expense  for  this  purpose.  The  present 
legislature  is  already  upon  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  restrictive  temperance  legislation,  and 
Senator  Penrose  has  consistently  led  the  opposi- 
tion. 

There  -are  reasons  why  an  adverse  vote  by 
the  proposed  special  session  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  movement,  and  a  negative  vote  would  be 
almost  certain  since  only  72  voted  for  the  local 
option  bill  last  winter  while  104  were  required. 
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An  adverse  vote  would  be  bad  from  a  psychologi. 
cal  point  of  view  since  it  would  be  discouraging 
at  home,  and  would  set  a  precedent  for  other 
states. 

I«      1^      M 
This  is  the  slogan  of  an  extensive  ad. 
Eat  More     vertlsing  campaign   being  started   in 
Milk  Philadelphia  and  proposed  to  extend 

over  the  state.  Milk  has  never  beea 
fully  appreciated  as  an  article  of  food.  Most  peo. 
pie  regard  it  merely  as  a  beverage.  In  these  days 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  give  greater  consider- 
ation to  the  food  value  of  the  articles  selected  to 
make  up  our  diet,  milk,  in  common  with  other 
foods,  is  being  subjected  to  more  careful  study. 
Dieticians  find  that  it  is  one  of  our  most  valuable 
foods.  They  find  that  it  is  one  of  our  cheapest 
foods  even  at  what  seem  to  be  high  prices.  They 
further  find  that  milk  carries  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  the  elements  that  we  are  asked  to  save  on — 
fats,  sugars  and  proteids.  This  study  has  im- 
pressed the  food  experts  and  those  charged  with 
the  conservation  campaigns  with  the  fact  that  we 
can  save  most  economically  by  using  milk  more 
freely  in  the  diet.  Accordingly  they  are  conduct- 
ing a  campaign  of  education  to  teach  "conserva- 
tion by  substitution"  of  this  wholesome  food. 
I«      l«      l« 

Food  is  admittedly  one  of  the 
The  Agricultaral  'most  vital  needs  in  our  war 
Prognun  program.     The  work  In  prep- 

aration of  our  army  has  been 
subjected  to  congressional  investigation,  and  has 
been  stamped  as  generally  satisfactory.  Work  in 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  our  navy 
has  been  investigated  and  passed.  The  produc- 
tion of  munitions  has  been  approved.  The  ship- 
building program  has  been  prodded  and  improved 
by  frequent  official  inquiry.  The  agricultural 
program  alone  has  been  left  to  shape  itself  under 
the  unrestricted,  academic  guidance  of  Secretary 
Houston. 

Progress  in  army  and  navy  preparation  may 
be  traced  and  checked  from  month  to  month.  The 
production  of  ships  and  munitions  is  constructive 
business  that  can  be  measured  by  the  numbers  and" 
quantity  of  the  finished  product.  Progress  in 
food  production  is  a  matter  of  seasons.  The  suc- 
cess or  faiilure  of  a  definite  plan,  and  the  disaster 
of  the  lack  of  any  plan,  is  demonstrated  only  by 
the  annual  harvests.  People  in  all  classes  are 
anxiously  asking  what  the  harvest  will  he  for 
1918.  Farmers  and  public  officials  in  close  touch 
with  farm  affairs  are  plainly  worried.  If  Secre- 
tary Houston  shares  in  this  concern  he  has  not 
indicated  it  In  his  public  utterances  or  in  his 
efforts  to  clear  the  way  to  better  conditions.  His 
public  statements,  instead,  indicate  that  he  has  a 
sublime  faith  in  the  farmers  to  maintain  the  maxi- 
mum production   in  spite  of  all  handicaps. 

It  is  most  complimentary  to  the  farmers  as 
a  class  and  as  individuals  to  expect  them  to  over- 
come all   difficulties   in   doing   their  full   part  in 
helping  win  the  war.     We  believe  absolutely  that 
the  farmers  will  do  all  they  can,  but  the  desired 
results  would  be  more  certain  if  some  of  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  the  farmers  had  been  heeded  in 
time  to  have  been  of  help  this  year.  Farmers  can 
not   forget   that   the   first   draft,   without   protest 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  took  thousands 
,of  the  best   farm   help  thjit  will   be  most  sorely 
needed  this  year.     They  can  not  forget  that  the 
"deferred  classification  of  skilled  farm  labor"  in 
the  second  draft  came  largely  as  a  result  of  an 
appeal    from    farmer   representation    without   the 
slightest   assistance  or  encouragement    from   the 
Secretary.     They  will  not  forget  that  the  promise 
of  help  from  furloughed  soldiers,  which  is  after 
all  an   uncertain  promiise,  came  thru  the  efforts 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  rather  than  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  who  should  have  been  alive  to  the 
urgent  needs.      They  will   not   forget   that   such 
direct  appeals  as  have  been  made  to  impress  the 
Administration  with  the  seriousness  of  the  agri- 
cultural  situation   have  been   made   in   spite    if- 
rather  than  with  the  assistance  of.  the  Secretary 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  year 
1918  will  provide  a  serious  test  of  our  war  pro- 
gram.   The  heads  of  the  various  departments  must 
expect  to  stand  or  fall  on  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  branch   of  war  industry   under  their  super- 
vision    Tt  Is  now  evident  that  only  a  most  favor- 
able growing  season  can  give  us  maximum  crop? 
this  year.    The  crop  of  1918,  except  as  affected  n:' 
weather  conditions,  will   be  the  crucial  test  of 
Secretary  Houston's  admlnistratron. 


March  2,  1918. 
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HARRISBURG  NOTES 


a  month     Just  how  the  plan  is  going  tention  of  the  government  to  the  dis-   of  the  Council.     It  is  thought  that 

to  work'  is  interesting  to  many  peo-  astrous  effect  the  draft  was  having  on    these  vigorous  measures  are  soon  to 

Die       -There    will    be    forty    tractors  food  production,  the  military  officials    receive  the  attention  they  demand,  as 

,": «       .♦    ««r«ir,^    boueht    by    the    state    and    100,000  have    awakened     to    the    fact     that    oillce    holders   are   alarmed   over   the 

Winter  Breaking.— Reports  coming  f^^^^^  ^J  short  of  hands.  At  the  prompt  action  is  necessary.  The  dis-  stand  taken  by  the  farmers,  and  are 
to  the  State  Department  of  Agricul-  fanners  "^^  «^°"  J'^fJ^^^^  ^^  ^^j^e  Irict  board  at  Syracuse  has  received  showing  conciliatory  attitudes  in 
tare  indicate  that  thanks  to  the  ^apitol,  iMs  ^m  tne  P^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  engaged  in  many  smaller  items.  Nothing  is  to 
snows,  the  winter  crops  have  not  been  f  ^^art  and  demonstrate^^^^^^^^  farm  work  previous  to  May  18.  1917.  be  done  at  Albany  in  the  way  of 
much  harmed,  altho  it  is  feared  that  ^J'^^^^^l^^^  are  needed  from  bumping  in  Class  3.  as  skilled  farm  labor.  The  farm  legislation  until  after  the  farm- 
fruit  trees,  berry  bushes,  hedges  bees  ^;f/^P^^"\'^Jfl''fearin/^^^  ib  board  had  already  passed  on  2,300  ers'  new  federated  association  re- 
and  chickens  have  suffered  most.  In-  "^^JJ^^^^^^f^'Lffi  "^^^  claims  under  the  new  draft.  The  ports,  and  probably  not  until  after  a 
quiries  m-ade  at  the  Capitol  indi-  '^''^'^^V  M^ketl--B  "orts  to  boom  Governor  at  about  the  same  time  conference  by  the  members  of  the 
cate  that  Pennsylvania  farmers  are  .^f^"^.^  ™^^^^^^^  made  by  wired  the  various  draft  boards  his  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
preparing  to.do  their  utmost  mf_ood    the^curb^marke^^are^bein^^^^^  ^^^^^   ^^  ^^^  placing  of   farm  labor        ^^^    ^^^^^^    organization    is    also 

federation  of  15  rural  organizations 

ider  the  name  of  the  Farmers'  Gen- 

K^.^''Zrr,.ron«til^rlbleworkTn    Y^ar    the    encouragement    given    to    J^/^  ^"^^^t'«^  f°/^  '7,^^„,f""?^^^^    eral  Sales  and  Supply  Company.     It 
been  doing  considerable  work  in    ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  gardeners,  hereto-    the  future  as  has  the  draft  question,    j^   ^^^  ^^^  purpose  of  concentrating 


to 
have 


... —  ~ _w  nhtnlnlne    ifrrmers  ana  irucK  garueiiera,  uchslu-    ;-- L  ~r~  '"I  T.. j    „^    ,,« »■«*.     is   lor   tne   purpose 

^Z?^l?}J'^.l'^,'t    J°:^    '"iintl"     er!    fore    dependent    upon    city    growers   \Ut'^''t}^iJJ^'''l^..T /Jl^'J^   the  business  of  the  farmers,  buying 


^^"^JLkTs%°Jnrily'"re;onti*^aB    datTratJ^ed-'the-Ca^pitoltiiTfire    ?,\-   ^^J^  ^thl  .^^^  1?^  T^e^-wo^rhas"  Vrea''d;"begu7  and 

Live   stock   is   general  y   reporiea  ^^   Pennsylvania   last   year   was    these  me^  on  the  faim  it  gets  in  the  carloads    of    supplies    have 

^^r^frn'^The  Stock  -Steps  to  guard  higher  than   ever  known   and   every    t^^^^^J^^^^^  t™l?  mln  "^owfr  and   been  distributed  at  considerable  sav- 

u^Zt    stock    from    dTseases    this  effort  is  to  be  bent  by  half  a  dozen    ^^^Yo-s   ^'re^Jw   f^?morI  easily    ing  to  members.     During  the  next  six 

^",   1  Lp  hPine  tXen  by  state  and  departments  of  the  state  government    °?*^°;ti°^s  fj®   P^^.fJ^j  "°JJ  ^fVhe    months  it  is  expected  a  large  volume 

spring  ^'•e  ^«\^/„V  -fflcials      E^^  to  check  the  damage.     A  general  ap-    °^i^\'tf„^®i/?rA  with  a  s^^^  of  business   will   be   done.      By   thus 

"^Z  made  to  fxerSL  a  strict  sup-  Peal  for  a  spring  clean-up  that  will    ^^^^ag    neve?    bJen   known  T  food    co-operating,     better     transportation 

wil    ;>«  ™tl!  *?,  ^J^^^^faie/^An  o^^^  include  town  as  well  as  country  and    ^f,,  J„^%/^®''^%^^_^®fh„    woHd     coming   consideration   is   expected   from  rail- 

ervision  o^^'^^"  ^^^^^.^^^^^  „a^^^  efforts  to  reduce  fire  hazards  will  be    stuffs    all    over    the    world    looming  managements.      The    president 

break  of  any  stock  disease  under  p^^^^^  fsaued,  supported  "by  some  facts  and    ahead.  „,  ,  a*h     of  the  new  sales  federation  is  Edwin 

:raTaflX  ^-r^y'pr!^^^    «--. _irre^ernnta^te^^nst^1s^\' c^    I  ^^^  ^^^i.^^r^ 

Z  ^^-^^^  "e  llTeZl^  NEW  YORK  LETTER  ^^^Jl^^!^  .Z.lt  is^o^!  -----  ^^--"- 

medical  corps  of  the  army.  j^g   better   known   every   day.     Last 

Seed  Testing  Day.  —  '^"?.  ^"P®!;^I  California  Eggs  at  Aution  in  New  year   this   state  took   its   second   an-                     p-RTPT?  mPPPTTinW 

tendent  of  one  of  the  «o"thern  tier  York_^e  first  auction  sale  of  Call-  nuai   census   by  school   teachers  and.                    PRICE  CORRECTION 

county  schools  P^opo^^es  to  set  asme  ^^  ^^^  ^ork  City  lasted  puipils.  all  volunteer  work,  aided  by                            advertisement  in  recent 

March  15  as  seed  testing  day  for  corn.  minutes,    and    the    gross    sales  the    state   college    in    compiling    the  ,_™  „^^V^®  t^^®"!^®^^ 

He  urges  that  parents  and  teachers  ^7,„X\?  ,10.942.35.      The    15.-  data.       England     wa«    the    first     to  ^^"^^^^  Armies    Chester    P^^^^ 

Pive    their    attention    to    t^^e^e    tests  ^^^*^^  ^^^  producers  after  benefit,   asking  for  lists  of  her  sub-  JJJ"f  ^^/S'  $To5  each  for  brSd      ' 

and  that  efforts  l>e  bent  to  get  tne  ^      j        ^^^qq   expressage  on   the  jects    here.      At    once    6,500    names  ^J°"'°„yX?u?  fn-Jiad  of  $^^ 

youngsters  interested.    The  sate  s  hu-  ^|J"j;,/55V95  war  tax.  $9,445.  the  were   given   her  for  looking  up   her  ^^^^^^^  i^"^^'  ^^^^^^  °'  ^^^^  ^'  " 

reau  of  markets  j^^s  bought  and  dis  ^^^^^^^^      ^^^.^^    ^^^^^    ^^^ey    the  subjects    for    military    duty.       Th^,t  appeared, 

tributed  thousands  of  bushels  or  coru  ^^^^    ^^^       ^^^    ^^^^    brought    71*  country   says   such   a   census   at    the 

at  cost.  _  ^  ^  „^„_    cents  a  dozen   for  No.   I's;    and  68i    beginning    of    the    war    would    have  ,„„.,^ 

Sell    Wheat    and    Potatoes.--<3alls    cents  ^^^^^ozen  ^ lor^^      ^^.^.  ^^  ^^  .^_    ^^b^  thousands  of  her  boys,  by  plac-  INDEX   rOB   THIS   ISSUE 

have  been  made  t>y  both  national  ana  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^galer  method,  ing  them  where  their  abilities  count-                                

state  food  officers  ^o^  the  wneat  anu  ^  jjj^^^.^            j^^  carload  lots  well-  ed  most.     The  state  has  been  able  to 

potatoes  now  held  in  the  barns  to  oe  .^    ^^^^^    ^^^    shipped    by  furnish  lists  of  100,000  enemy  aliens                             Agficultnre 

placed   upon   the   market.     State  oi-  *^     .       j^              j^     j       ^         york  to    home    officials;     1.800    cooks    for  By  t^e^»y  ■••;•„-   v »w oS 

Lials  say  that  they  have  reports  in-  fre.^M     bave^/^^d^,^^      ^^^^     ^^^,^  ^^^    navy;     1,500    Aremen    and    me-  H-  T.e^.  p^^^^^ Fa™ 

dicating    that    '"^ny     thousands    o^  because  of  better  grading   and  chanics;     1.150    machinists;     68,397 

bushels  ^^^%^^^ZlttiiyJet^l-  bffter  quality   due  to  best  shipping  men   for  shipbuilding;    2,400   butch-                                  l>«iry              ^^^ 

view  of  the  food  crisis  they  are  can  ^^^^j^j^^^g  grs.  bakers  and  cooks;  5.750  farmers    ^",?^,V,ti«k  in  the  Ea«t  247 

ing  for  offers.  Cannery  Notes. — The  canneries  of  and  farm  foremen  for  the  Patriotic    p^j.  pod-der  Mix«i  in  SiUge   249 

Alliance    Plans    Questions.— It    is  central  and  Western  New  York  have  Food  Commission;   153.000  men  who    Frozen    SiVage -« 

going  to  be  a  strenuous  year  for  can-  ^|^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  food  administra-  wished  to  enlist  in  the  army  or  guard.    Greater  Use  of  M.ik  Urged   -49 

didates      The  great  mass  of  citizens  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  contract  for  tomatoes  at  etc.,  thruout  all  the  trades  and  mer-  Editorial 

ic;   eoing   to   insist  on   knowing  how  j2o  a  ton.  a  price  unofficially  agreed  cantile     Industries.        Besides     this.    Ajrricuiturai    Program      240 

'"    °  / *„^.*a   nry   th**  drv   ameud-     * ^./^     J. whofhnr     thP    »«oa*     vnliiahlft     data     as     to     various    Cheap   Hide*  and    Dear  Sboe»    240 

menf.  and  tTe"women  folks"  want  to    J-''  AdminitirTtion-  expecTs-to"  flx"a    c'rops.  animals,  fertilizers,  feeds,  seeds   ff^^ore^^^j^.  ........ - 

Tnow  how  the  woman  suffrage  amend-    higher  or  a  lower  price  is  not  known,    and  sundry   farm  statistics  were  se-    p^'^/XTJci.L.    240 

ment  is  regarded;  the  military  train-    rj,^^  government  has  requested  30  to    cured.     Thirty-one  states  are  taking   ^j^  j^^  Farmer  Feed  Them  Ai-i?   240 

ing    folks    are    about    to    interrogate    40  percent  of  the  new  pack,  and -many    a  similar  census  this  year.     The  new  or»nge  and  aeneral 

and  there  will   be  a  series  of  ques-    interrogations  at   Washington   as   to    figures   are  «w?ited    with   much    in-    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^       ^^^ 

tlons  from  high  brows.     The  .alliance    p^ice  remain  unanswer   ".  Before  this    terest.  -  ^,__       Ohe.ster   0<raBty   Mass   Meeting    268 

recently  formed  between  the  govern-    .^g  ^  ^        ^^  ^3  ^^^^  ^^^  j^st  year        Dairymen  Ask  Change  of  Venue.—    County   Owmge   Meets -«» 

ing  spirits  of  the  State  Federation  of    ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  tomatoes  in  some  sec-    The  officers  of  the  Dairymen's  League   f^'^^l, sJ^p^^^/^p"'"'" . " ' ' ! ! ! ! .'  iiss 

Labor  .and  the  Stale  Grange,  many  ot    tions.  The  Sodus  Canning  Co.  has  just    who  were  indicted  on  the  charge  of    ^^^f'^^^^r    _,[[::::: 255 

them  men  who  have  been   thru  tne    gj^ggd.  finishing  on  apples,  while  the    conspiracy  to  control  prices  fear  pre-    jn,port»nt  Session  of  N.  Y.  State  Gr.nge.258 

legislative  mill,  is  preparing  a  series    q^^^^  Packing  Co.  is  stlM  operating,    judice4n  that  city  and  have  asked  the   poor  Fruit  Prospect   -55 

of  questions  which  will  Probably  em-    ^^  unusually  long  season.     The  gov-    Supreme  Court  for  a  change  of  venue.    g.^^^'^.Jf ™^^'''^'' : :    • ! ! ! ! ! ! !  '.259 

body   everything,    prohibitory,   equal    ernment    announces    that    sufficient        Hay  Breaks  Record.— Hay  hit  the   Stop   ^\hlmng    

taxation,     highways,     labor    supply,    ^.j^  pj^^^  ^^jj  ^g  released  so  that  can-    high  mark  of  $32  a  ton  on  the  North  Horticuitnre 

regulation  of  utilities  and  other  prop-    nlng  companies  may  put  up  an  addi-    side    Market,    Syracuse,    last    week,    tTow  and  When  to  Prune  246 

nations     For  the  first  time  the  urban    ^j       j    25   percent    pack   of   dry   and    because  of  the  condition  of  the  roads,    intercrops  for  .\i>pie  Orchards  ..  ^ -46 

and  rural  people  are  together  in  re-    j,^^  ^^^^^^    ^he  western  part  of  the    No  hens  were  sold,  but  live  roosters    n.  ^^  state  Potato  Grower*  Mee<    ....-54 
gard  to  asking  of  questions.   Jl»e  al-    ^tate  had  many  wet  or  immhture  soft    brought  26  to  28  cents,  eggs  scarce    ^^,f*;^«~^;"4  V,;^  bid  bVchard" ! !  ^ 
liance    is    also    perfecting    the    pian    ^^^^^^  which  would  spoil  with  warm    at  75  cents. — F.  wonMihold 

whereby  the  direct  buying  and  seii-    weather.      Canning    will    save  much  ■ /,,,,„•    xr        w    ,  .  257 

ing  system   may  be  lj"f  f^^^^.i^J^    of  this.     Canners  using  dried  fruits  FARMERS'  ORGANI-    Som'T'sewin^Ti ''.'.'1 :::::::::: i.ii'-^e 

general  scheme  is  to  huy  in  carioaa    ^^^   finding  state   prices   prohibitive.     -"XiW    *"^^  Vl^'iii  Maple  Snpar  and  Syrup  256 

lots  direct  from  farmers  and  for  larm-    ^^^  ^^^^  putting  out  only  a  15  per-  ZA11UW&  service  star  Belt    357 

ers  to  get  such  things  as  they  neea  m    ^^^^  ^^^^  .  .,,.„_  Live  Stock 

bulk.  Produce  Notes.— The  potato  situa-        A  preliminary  meeting  of  leading    ^^^^^^  for  Hog«   251 

MiiHt  Load  Cans.— The  Public  Ser-    jjon  is  the  farmer's  present  thorn  in    men  in  all  the  rural  organizations  01    ^^^^^^^  ^^ooi  Growers  Meet   250 

virp    Pommission    has    flattened    out    ^^^  flggh.     Prices  are  on  the  decline,    the  state  was  recently  held  to  draw 

r^nroads  whTrh  have  been   insisting    jj  per  bushel  at  cars  for  graded  po-    up  a  constitution  and  elect  teniporary  Poultry 

railroads  wmcnndv  ^^    j     p  ^^^^    officers    for    a    State    Federation    of   Grit    ...•.•••••• ^2 

lo'aTc^n    at  m'ntatTonlby  order-    ^fot   yet   deceived    thei^r  grading  ma-    Agriculture.     On  Wednesday  of     h,s    ^^^f^^^^^y^^ -::::- —  -^ 
'''\l7t\t  railroad  do, that  work    ,,i„es  are  Payin.  _9()    -nts.^as   the    week^overj.5^00  f^^^^^^^^^^^  l^^^V^ J i.r  o^' :::::  — ^ 

and  Prospects 
lish    Farmers    254 

"'"•°.l'«nded  lh°a'  U-del'aTe.i'Trata^    S  To  VaSe'atThe  ca'rsr'wl'ih  ^veV-    zaTrons-^presTntin,    a    membership   ^^;;.',V-mU';,' Review':  I.;  I!!  I!::  I!  iljl 
Jf  h,v?  Selr  men   do   the   loading,    '^ZeA  horses  obliged  to  stand  In  cold    ot  oyer  250,000  met  to  "omplete  the  ,^,,  ^^, 

with   it<»   schedule.  Farmers    evervwhere   object    to    this    ings.  chaplain  of  state  fr*"5f'  r!te   New  York  Notes— 

with    its    scneaiue.  ul"*      °^,„^   ^„a    \yt„y,    hanHoil    meth-     dent'    Samuel    Fraser,    official    of    tne  CaVifornia    eeits    at    auction.     Cannery 

Laws  to  stand.— From  all  accounts  ^^o'"*  "otl^J.  ^J**  jj^^^^.^l^"''^,^^  wSstera  New  York  Horticultural  As-  U';V  p,«d«.e  notes.  New  draft  rui- 
thnro  ie  nnt  soine  to  be  much  to  thr  ods  in  grading,  especially  since  tne  ^ Jf ^"V  ^  ,  nrpsjdenf  Seth  Bush.  in«  state  census  a  v»lu*ble  w«r  aid. 
'pr^rosUlon'  ,C  game'",::,  flsh  la,w,    P^e  °"l V--""'  l-"^'  Tr'^lal'L^d"!     lec'/e  a"A;,  w  ffinown^i'  pA'^dent  of         D-V-.n  „.  eh.n,.  „  ,..,. .4. 

'^.r^resTcor,--;'  ^t    SHHS    pa»'    -d-fhe^lV'n'rSrih-e^rSrl'lfJ^m'Ji   ^i^^^L^ o....^.i.^ -^ 

the  name  of  war.  ,        ^^     ,„,     3l'„inrdallv   groceries  now  ^^^  These  reso-    "The  Switchman's  Story      260 

.    Tractors  About  Ready.— The  trac-    propping  dally,  groceries  now  paymg    ^^^j^^^    ^^^^    |,een    adopted    bv    the  veterinary 

:wp"rnd'fh\t'°.h^?  »m°h'e  'Z%  IS   r?fg'an?z;?i^"»  Ti^^  TJ^^''S.Z-  na"'lon  o,  Charles  H.  net.s.  secretary        ..»«.„.  o.n,..,M  „aa.r =.s 
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EUREKA 
Colony  Brooder 

$17.50   <500  chick.)       (1000  chick.)  $21.50 

Has  corrugated  fire  pot,  is  self  regulating. 
Made  of  solid  cast  iron,  burns  hard  coal 
or  natural  gas  as  desired. 
I    make  this    brooder    myself.       I    know 
every  part  that  goes  into  it.     Useless   ex- 
pense, labor  and  parts    arc  eliminated.    A 
guarantee— a  real  one— is  sold  with  every 
one.  You  try   it  30  days  and  if  not   satis- 
factory return  it  to    me    at   my    expense 
and  purchase  price  will  be  returned  same 
day.  No  strings  tied  to   a  guarantee  like 
that.  It  means  protection  for  you. 
Order    early    while    shipments    can     be 
made  quickly. 

Write  for  Booklet,  etc. 

James  R. 
Wotherspoon 

243  N.  Front  St 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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TURKEY  RAISING 


EG^TTGGS!  EGGS! 


I'miDUlSPOLlIU^ 


mmt 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERJEp 
IN  U.    8.    PATENT    OFFICK     , 

YOU,  Mr.  Poultry  Raiser 

want  the  largest  amount  of  eggs 
in  the  shortest    posuble  time 

Let  ua  help  yt>u  atuin  this  result  with 
MAU&R'S  •'k  W  A  L  I  T  Y"  Products 
for  Poultr>.      A    trial    will    convince    you. 

Write  for  price*  and  samples  today 

FREE— 1918  Fanners'  Almanac 
MAURER     MANUFACTURINC    COHrANY 


For    several    reasons    the    number 
of   turkeys    in    the   United   States    Is 
j  decreasing.     According  to  the  census 
'of    1900    there    were    in    the    United 
States    at    that    time    6,594,695    tur- 
keys, while  by  1910  the  number  had 
decreased     to     3,688,708.        Poultry 
dealers    thruout    the    country    atate 
that  the  decrease  has  continued  ever 
since  the  last  census.     The  principal 
cause  of  the  decrease  is  that  as  the 
population   of   the  country   increases 
farming  becomes  more  Intensive,  and 
every  year  the  area  of  range  suitable 
for  turkey  raising  is  reduced.     Many 
turkey    raisers    have    given    up    the 
business     principally     because     their 
turkeys   range  thru   the  grain   fields 
of  adjacent  farms  and  thus  cause  the 
111  will  of  the  owners  thereof.     Fur- 
thermore, the  high  mortality  among 
young  poults  as  ordinarily  cared  for 
on    the   farm,   the   outbreaks   of   dis- 
ease,     particularly      of      blackhead, 
among    the    turkeys    in    certain    sec- 
tions  of   the  country,   together  with 
serious     losses     resulting     from     the 
presence    of    predatory     animals    in 
other   sections,    have   tended    greatly 
to   discourage   the  turkey   industry. 

For  those  who  are  favorably  situ- 
ated for  raising  turkeys  a  more  prof- 
itable side  line  can  hardly  be  found. 
Given  plenty  of  range,   turkeys  will 
readily   find   grasshoppers   and  other 
insects,    green   vegetation,    the  seeds 
of   weeds   and   grasses,    waste   grain, 
and  acorns  and  nuts  of  various  kinds. 
In  this  way  the  cost  of  raising  them 
is  very  small  and  the  profits  large. 
Urain   ana  siuuk.  r«irmo  arc  ,>.*--. ~u 
larly   well    adapted   for   turkey   rais- 
ing,   and   it   is  on    such    places    that 
most  of  the  turkeys  are  found.  Plen- 
ty  of   rang«   is    essential    to   success 
in    turkey   raising.      Little   has   ever 
been  done  in  the  way  of  raising  tur- 
keys in  confinement,  and  when  it  has 
been  tried  the  results  have  been  dis- 
couraging. 

The  marketing  season  for  turkeys 
is  very  short,  running  from  the  mid- 
dle of  November  to  the  latter  part 
of    December       Most    turkey    raisers 
sell  their  birds  alive  to  poultry  deal- 
ers,  who  either   dress   them   or  ship 
them  alive  to  city  dealers.     Farmers 
near  the  city  markets,   and   particu- 
larly   those    in    the    Middle    Atlantic 
and  New  England  States,  often  dress 
the    turkeys    and    either    sell    them 
direct    to    the    consumer    or    to   city 
dealers.      In    some    sections    shortly 
AV^«>1r1'aOr«»AtefttLavers   before    Thanksgiving    there    is    held 

the  dav  before  this  event  every 
turkey  grower  in  the  neighborhood 
kills  and  dresses  his  turkeys  and  the 


J I 


following  morning  brings  them  into  deed,  chicks  hatched  o^^  much  later 
town,  where  they  are  bid  on  and  in  the  season,  when  ^^^^her  cond  - 
purchased  by  whatever  buyers  choose  tlons  are  more  favorable,  will  most 
to  be  there,  the  birds  going  to  the  likely  out-distance  in  ^^o-^^  ^^« 
highest  bidder  early   hatched   chicks,    if   it   has   not 

In   sections   in   which   turkeys  are   been  possible  to  give  the  latter  prop- 
grown  in  large  numbers,  as  in  Texas,   er  care. 

dressing   plants   have  been   built   by        But  if  arrangements  can  be  made 
poultry  dealers,    who   buy   the   birds   to  keep  the  early  chicks  comfortable, 
alive  -and    dress    them    for    the    city   not  matter  what   the  weather  condl- 
markets.      In   such   cases   practically   tlons.  the  chicks  can'be  raised  quite 
all   the   turkey   raisers  sell    to   these   profitably.      If  in   considerab  e  num- 
dealers,   who   often   send   buyers  out   bers,  they  must  be  hatched  in  incu- 
into    the    country    to    gather    up    a  bators,     and     consequently  /brooders 
drove    of    several    hundred    birds    by   must  be  used.     Some  .may -think  that 
stopping  at  each  farm  as  they  pass,   outdoor   brooders   solve  -the   problem 
weighing  whatever  turkeys  the  farm-    completely,    but    this    Is    a    mistake, 
er  may  have  to  sell,  and  adding  them   Something    more    is    needed    in    cold 
to   those    already  collected.      Six    or  weather.      The  -brooders  'can   not   be 
eight  men  can  drive  a  flock  of  1.000    operated    satisfactorily    In    all    kinds 
turkeys  10  to  12  miles  a  day.  Then   of   weather,    and   besides    the   chicks 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  turkeys   can  not  be  confined  In  a  small  brood- 
are   received    at    the    dressing    plant   er  exclusively   for  several  weeks.   So 
they    are   killed,    dry-picked,    cooled,    a  building  or  room  of  some  -sort  in 
and   packed   in   barrels  or  boxes   for  which   to   install    the   brooder   Is   In- 
shlpment  dispensaWe.      Large  'poultry    plants 

Of  the  Infectious  diseases  of  tur-  have  special  buildings  in  which  to 
kevs  according  to  Andrew  S.  Weiant  rear  early  chicks.  The  average 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  farmer  has  no  such  buildings,  conse- 
Department  of  Agriculture,  black-  quently  other  arrangements  must  be 
head  is  the  most  destructive.  It  Is  made.  There  may  be  «ome  <buildlng 
notable  that  whenever  the  climate  on  the  premises,  such  as  a  summer 
and  range  conditions  are  such  as  to  kitchen  or  a  wood  «hed,  where  a 
permit  of  the  turkeys  foraging  for  brooder  can  be  located,  and  many 
most  of  their  feed  from  the  time  who  wish  to  raise  a  number  of  early 
they  are  hatched  until  they  are  mar-  chicks  do  utilize  such  buildings, 
keted,  cases  of  blackhead  are  infre-  Where  no  outside  building  is  avall- 
quent.  Blackhead  occasionally  affects  able  a  room  In  a  dwelling  house  can 
grown  turkeys,  but  it  mostly  occurs  sometimes  be  converted  to  the  use 
among  young  turkeys  between  the  of  the  chicks  for  a  time,  or  until 
ages  of  6  weeks  and  4  months.  No  warmer  weather  makes  an  appear- 
positive  cure  for  blackhead  has  been  ance.  Wherever  there  is  a  will, 
found.  As  in  the  case  of  all  other  there  Is  a  way.— Wm.  F.  Purdue,  Ind. 
Infectious     diseases,     the    sick     bird 
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Revolutionized 
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Colony 

Brooder 
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care   not    to    overfeed    are   most    im- 
portant.— Bird. 


$17: 


Coal  Burning.  Self  Retfulatlnft. 
Super- Automatic    Check    Control. 

Exclusive  Patent  Features. 
The  MARVEL  is  guaranteed  to  perform 
all  we  claim  for  it  without  any  disap- 
pointment. Biff  saving  in  operating  ex- 
pense. Will  brood  50  to  1000  chicks  for  less 
than  6  cents  per  day.  Cuts  initial  cost  for 
equipment  to  less  than  one  half.  Pef'eft.  ••*; 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back  in  SO 
days.  Send  for  Circular  on  "Scientific 
Brooding." 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY 
304  Chestnut  St^  Phila^Ps. 


aUAKTERS  FOR  THE  EARLY 
CHICKS 


days  to  International  ContflJ"*^  S^,!?i 
beating  all  entrise  of  all  VTl?-„<,iiAL  oi^ 
another  proof  Uxat  our  Perf"^'^i,:V^«"7)t?i 
Egg  Strain  leads  in  eveir  <^"™l^»{i,';"i^^- J(,':nS 
recoris  1st  prize.  Loghoraa,  J"»«™*l'"'J?f 
l2g  «5>nt«.t.  6  hens  laid  1139  ejigs;  KwV  Ist 
im! e  6  hens  laid  1013  egm  »"«^»^  "t^^^. 
Red  recard :  Wyajidotte*.  Nllssoun  Ent  <  ««- 
r«t  10  bens  laid  3006  eggs,  over  *0  efflS 
Ifwagi:    "^m'^I    profluble     poultry     kna*a. 

^^.^^'^Sll'rlnn^n,  fn,m  cham^oo 

pens.     Write  today  for 

book.    "Story   of   the 
200    -    V4K     Hen. 
Contain.*     valuable 
information       that 
will    in(Tea»e    your 
egg  yield. 
Price  10c.  refunded 
on  first  '^nler.^ 

"Pennsylvania 
Poultry    Farm 

Box   J.        Lsncaster,    Pa 


w 

<**.! 


ECONQM  Y 
^INCUBATOR 


__.  this  eonpW  light.  all-ftMl 
Hktcher    »nd    be    iiire  of    youi 


(liicks.  Built  rooDil  liki^  a  Ji»n  S 

I  ncrt;  equal  h«»t  »lwayi.    Occo- 

plMonly  aoliH-liMof  iperf,  holds 

tfs*.    l>owln  prim,  croiiomlcal 

In  o|«r»tlon.    Write  for  .nUilnRua, 

Oahea  istanufaeturing  Co., 

Oesrtern  «!..  Tlvtefit  !*A 


should  .immediately  be  removed  from    WAR-TIME  RATIONS  FOR  CHICKS 

the  flock  to  prevent  a  further  spread  

of  the  disease,  and  if  very  sick,  it  is  At  •a  meeting  .h€ld  recently,  by 
best  to  kill  it  and  burn  the  body,  representatives  from  Connecticut, 
If  turkeys  are  being  fed  heavily,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
their  ration  should  be  reduced,  as  york  (Corneii)  th«  follow Ing  stand- 
overfeeding  predisposes  to  the  dis-  ard  war  chick  ration  was  adopted  as 
ease.  The  feeding  of  sour  milk  has  conforming  to  recent  government 
been  found  of  advantage  in  keeping  regulations.  The  authorities  recom- 
turkeys  in  good  health  and  in  re-  mend  its  use  during  the  coming  sea- 
ducing  the  activities  of  the  organism    gon. 

causing  blackhead.     Free  range  and        Mash. — 300  ipounds    wheat    bran; 

100  pounds  wheat  middlings;  100 
pounds  corn  meal,  com  'feed  meal, 
or  hominy;  100  pounds  gluten  feed; 
100  pounds »ground  oats;  100  pounds 
meat  scrap. 
Grain. — 70    pounds   cracked   corn; 

X.-  1        „-«     *«     hp    20  pounds  steel  cut  oats;   10  pounds 
When     early     chicks     are     to     oe    ^"  f"""""  ,       ^       *     „.„ 

wnen     e<*ii>  ,>,,„„  to  do    cracked  wheat.     If  steel  cut  oats  are 

hatched  one  of  the  first  things  to  ao    vic»i,  ^ 

fs  to  arrange  for  warm  and  comfort-    not     available,     increase     the     corn. 

able  Quarters      Is  a  rule,  unless  this    When  chicks  are  ab^ut  6  weeks  o  d. 

c^-be  done  it  will  not  pay  to  hatch    substitute    coarse    cracked    corn     or 

ou'  any  Chicks  very  early  in  the  sea-  fine  cracked  com  and  whole  wheat 
«on  It  is  generally  the  case  that  for  cracked  wheat, 
there  is  much  rot'gh  weather  all  thru  The  department  considers  that 
March  a™d  the  first  half  of  April  skimmed  milk  is  indispensable  for 
whn  little  chicks  will  not  thrive  as  the  chicks  during  the  first  week^  In 
they  should  unless  they  are  given  order  to  Insure  that  all  chicks  be 
gc^d  projection  from  the  weather,  come  familiar  with  the  milk  and  - 
i^d  if  thev  are  not  started  off  right    cure   a   sufficient    amount,    it   is  rec- 

fhey  Lve/will  do  much  good.     In-    ommended    that    no   water   be    given 
they  never  wm  u  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^      ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

if  milk  is  available,  continue  its 
use;  also  provide  fresh  water  regu- 
larly. 

Method  of  Feeding 
It    is   stated    that    the    method    of 
feeding  is  of  equal  or  more  import- 
ance than  the  ration  and  the  follow- 
ing directions  are  given: 

First  Week. — Feed  grain  sparingly 
from  4  to  5  times  a  day.  giving 
what  the  chicks  will  eat  up  clean 
and  still  be  hungry  for  the  next 
meal.  Beginning  the  third  day. 
keep  wheat  bran  before  them  all  the 

time. 

Second  to  Fourth  Weeks. — Feel 
grain  sparingly  from  4  to  5  tlme^ 
a  day.  Substitute  the  chick  mash 
for  the  wheat  bran. 
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Five  Weeks  and  After.  —  Feed 
grain  from  2  to  3  times  a  day.  Grad- 
ually subetitute  the  standard  war 
laying  mash   for  the  chick   mash. 

War  Laying  Mash 
The  standard  war  laying  mash  is 
made  up  of  the  following:  100 
pound9  wheat  bran;  100  pounds 
\vh«at  middlings;  100  pounds  corn 
meal,  corn  feed  meal  or  hominy;  100 
pounds  gluten  feed;  100  pounds 
ground  oats;  100  pounds' meat  scrap. 
After  10  weeks  of  age  gradually 
substitute  the  standard  war  laying 
scratch  feed  as  follows:  500  pounds 
cra<;k«d  com;  200  pounds  heavy  oats; 
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the  market;  but  we  see  many  thinigs 
of  late  that  we  never  expected  to.  He, 
himself,  was  a  heavy  producer  but 
he  will  produce  no  more.  These 
things  may  sound  uapatrirytlc  but  I 
believe  it  is  more  unpatriotic  to  hesi- 
tate to  call  attention  to  such  a  rank 
injustice  which  cannot  "be  otherwise 
than  detrimental  to  the  last  degree 
so  far  as  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  at  large  are  concerned. — E. 
M.  Anderson,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ORIT 


Black  Dorking  Cocket«fl 

200  pounds  barley;  100  pounds  feed 
wheat. 

Green  Pood.  —  After  first  week, 
feed  green  food  whenever  the  chicks 
do  not  hav«  at?cess  to  grass  range. 


MORE  EGGS?— HARBLY 


I  believe  in   this  section   the  peo- 
ple,   as   a  Tule,    are   m    patriotic    as 
any  class  of  people  In   the  country, 
but  we  cannot  but  wonder  just  how 
much  the  nation  really  expects  us  to 
contribute  toward  the  support  of  the 
war.      Last    fall    I   knew    I    couldn't 
possibly   feed   a   large   fiook   of   hens 
all  winter  so  I  culled   mine  to   25  of 
the  very   best   young   h«ns  end   pul- 
lets,   saving    only    the    most    choice 
specimens,  feeding  well  and  in  every 
way   giving    them   the  best    of   care. 
Tbey    havie    laid    some — a/bout    like 
the     neighboring     flocks,     many     of 
which  are  owned  by  big  producers — 
but  they  and  the  larger  bunch  I  had 
before  culling  in   the  fall  have  run 
a  feed  bill  of  nearly  $60.     I  figured 
eiirlier  in  the  winter  that  probably  I 
could  sell  these  if  it  were  absolutely 
necessary  this  spring  and  apply  the 
prooeeds  on   the   feed   bill   so   that  I 
would  really  be  out  of  pocket  only 
my   winter's   work   and   the   balance 
of  the  bill,  and  possibly  raise  enough 
chickens    to    finish    paying    for    the 
feed  next   fall.      However,   since  the 
new  regul«tion  came  into  effect  I  can 
not  sell  a  hen,  even  If  I  were  allowed 
to  do  BO  hecauee  no  one  would  buy 
and  my  eggs  won't  be  a  "drop  in  the 
bucket"   when    applied   on   the   daily 
feed  bill,  to  say  nothing  about  paying 
off   any   deficiencies.      I   have  talked 
with  the  big  henmen  around  me  and 
they  are  desperate  themselves.     I  am 
n  widow  with  a  little  daughter  and 
no  means  of  support  aside  from  the 
income   from   five  acres   of  land   de- 
voted fro  fruit,  vegetables,  and  potil- 
try;   but  my  neighbors  are  worse  off 
than   I.   in   that   most  of   bhem  have 
more  hens. 

Last  fall  I  asked  our  local  dealer's 
opinion  and  he  said  he  didn't  see 
hr.w  eggs  could  dron  hecaup*  they 
wore   already    the   che^no^'    food    on 


Hens  have  no  teeth  and  must  de- 
pend   on    grit — sharp    pebbles,    coal 
cinders,    small    pieces    of    dishes    or 
crockery-ware,    or    anything    having 
sharp   edges   and  sufficiently   hard — 
to  grind  their  food.     The  grinding  is 
done  in  the  gizzard.     The  gizzard  re- 
ceives both  the  grain  and  grit.     The 
organ    contracts    and    expands,    thus 
bringing  the  grit  and  grain  together, 
gradually  reducing  the  latter  until  it 
can -be  assimilated.      The  gizzard   is 
a   powerful    muscular   organ.      It    is 
capable    in    itself    of    grinding    the 
hardest  grains,  but  this  task,  thrown 
on  the  organ,  weakens  the  hen's  sys- 
tem. Besides,  the  food  is  never  thoro- 
ly   digested   and    some    of   It    passes 
thru  the  hen  and  is  wasted. 

The  grit  supplied  should  be  hard 
and  have  sharp  edges.  Smooth,  round 
pebbles  are  worthless  as  grit.  They 
will  not  assist  the  gizzard  because 
they  have  no  cutting  edgee.  There 
is  no  danger  ot  the  gizzard  foeine 
injured  by  sharp  substances.  Experi- 
menters have  introduced  needles, 
pins,  nails  and  glass  into  the  gizzard 
of  hens.  After  forty-eight  hours  the 
hens  were  killed  and  the  contents 
of  the  gizzard  noted.  It  was  found 
that  the  needles,  nails  and  pins 
wA^e  badly  bent  nnd  twisted,  indi- 
cating that  such  sharp  articles  are 
unable  to  injure  this  wonderful  or- 
gan. (However,  pins  and  needles 
sometimes  penetrate  the  gizzard.  — 
Editors.) 

Grit  ought  to  be  kept  before  the 
hens  all  the  time,  so  they  can  help 
themselves  at  will.  A  piece  of  grit 
is  retained  in  the  gizzard  as  long 
as  It  keeps  a  cutting  edge.  When  it 
becomes  rounded  it  is  passed  thru  the 
alimentary  canal  and  voided.     Feed- 


Straight  Answers  to 
TimeV  Qttestions 

What  U  PrattB  Poultry  Regulator  ? 

A  positive  toniwand  conditioner  for  poultry  of  all  kinds  and  ages.     Jl 
hvdth-builie*  and  health-preaerver.     Not  a  food. 

What  doea  it  contain  7 

Roots,  herbs,  spices,  mineral  substances,  etc.  Each  ingredjent  per- 
forms a  ceruin  duty.     The  combinaUon  spells       health  insurance. 

What  doe*  it  do  ? 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  makes  and  keeps  poultry  healthy,  vigorous 
and  productive.  It  sharpens  the  appetite,  improves  digestion  and  cir- 
culation, hastens  growth  and  increases  egg-production.  It  unes  /eerf 
by  preventing  waste  due  to  poor  digestion.  It  preomts  dhease  by 
keeping  the  birds  in  condition  to  resist  the  common  ailments. 

Has  it  been  fully  tested? 

Yes!  In  general  use  for  nearly  fifty  years.  The  original  poultry 
condhioner.     Imitated,  but  unequalled. 

Does  it  give  general  etxtiaf action  ? 

Positively!  SatUf action  guaranlted  er  mmty  tefvmiti.  Test  it  at  our 
risk.  Increased  egg-production  v»ill  provtrthat '  *  Pratt,  makes  hens  lay. 

Hmo  is  it  best  uted  ?  .  ,  ^  ,    ,     ,n 

Daily,  in  mall  quantities.  For  adulu,  a  tablespoonful  daily  for  10 
birds.     Younger  stock  in  proportion.     Mix  with  dry  or  moist  maf  «- 

What  does  it  cost  ?  u       u     •  ♦k. 

Nothing,  because  it  pay*  big  profits.  One  cent  a  month  per  hen  is  the 
fnvesf meni  required. 

Where  can  I  get  it  ?  ,^.      « 

From  60,000  Pratt  dealers.  There  is  one  near  you.  Direct  from 
the  manufacturer,  prepaid,  if  your  dealer  can  t  supply  you. 

How  can  I  learn  more  about  it  7 

Ask  the  Pratt  Food  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  valuable 
J       fRffi  BOOKS  on  poultry  keeping.    Wnte  today! 


Prize- Winning    Missouri  W.  P.  R«ck 

iug  grit  in  the  mash  mixture  is  a 
serious  mistake,  as  the  hen  will  like- 
ly get  more  of  the  grit  than  the  giz- 
zard requires,  and  some  of  it  will  be 
passed  out  of  the  gizzard,  the  sharp 
edge?  injuring  the  delicate  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  tract. 

Oyster  shell  is  not  a  grit.  It  is 
•entirely  too  soft.  The  rtbjeot  in 
feeding  ovster-shell  is  to  supplv  the 
lime  nee  le.l  Ipr  the  formation  of  bone 
and  egg  shell. — T.  Z.  Richey,  Ind. 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
philKdelpliia      Chicago      Toronto 


jl40-Egg 
Xhampion 
BeUe  Cityl 


That's  what  yon  want—flirfb  wlat 

yoa  wiQ  «et  with  my  Champion  BeUe 

Q^  Hatd^Omfit— and!  can  proveit. 


Tlie  whole  story  is  in 
my  biijbook,  "Hatching 
Facts"  in  color Sp  sent  Free. 
It  tells  how  money  is  made^ 
what  pleasure  folks  have  rais- 
ing poultry  the  Belle  Cityway 


want  to  start  one  of  these 
wonderful  Hatching  Outfit^; 
"makinfe  money  for  you.  It 
is  good  business  and  good  pa- 
tnotism  to  raise  poultry  this 
year,  and  you  can  make  big 


olunftx 


Get  this  book  and  you  will     proftts  by  usu^  my 
m^i^  r\.  ^  140-Cgd  Champioa 


-m 


Ft^sfat  Prapaid  East  of  Rockies 


Yoa« 


;  abetter  Hatcherat 
any  once— *lot''Water--C<JP»«f 
'ruik--TlHrmometM-  HoM«>-- 
Dmp  Nuraww— «el£-R«ftuIatio« 
Fibre  Boanl  Doable- WiQled  con. 
8tnictk>n  thatha«liedtb«field  forover 
12yr3.  The  kind  used  by  UnclaSam 
^■Aaadiag  Agr'l  Collescs  and  OfW 
650tOM  of  Ameoca's  siott8Ucc«a> 
« 


With  tb  ia  Ou«ra  nf  <1 1 
Guide  "Book,  for  setting  up 

xxMiltry  In  abundance.  •»«» ^^- 

^oday  for  my  big  Free  catalog 


fnl  Poultry  Raisers.  Abo  tiseiay 
95.25  World  f  amoo*  Hot-Wawr, 
Double-Waned,  bta,  roomy.  140- 
Chidc  ■Belle  City  Brooder— sua  r. 
•x;teed  to  raise  the  chicks.  ^Vhen 
ordered  with  Incubator,  bom  only 
$12.95.— Prelftht  Prepaid  Ewto* 
Rocldea— fillo%ved  towards  £k9C*M 
-end  to  points  bc>'ond.  My 
Provide  Ways  for  Vou 
-to  Make  IsJ^&a  Monev. 

HatChixiff  Outfit  and  my 

1  and  operating,  you  can  have      „  «.^*» 

iownhere._Or  Jer  now  orwrita  Vu^Ug^jSl*^ 


Fact*" 


"^A 


the*ii»o«t  practisal  BuiTe  tOBUcoewvitapoulfcQfc 
.^  postal  \nll  do.    JimBAhan.Pree. 

Belle  City  Incubator  0» 
BosftS  lUiclM,WU.     ^ 


A 


-"^-   ^^ 


ffitSi^ 


2^^^ 


Ot>r& 


ry~^t 


1^ 


m^ 


The  Buckeye  2 

TONGUE  SUPPORT 
for   binders, 
mowers  dlwe  htrroiW, 
m'tnuni  spr»a<l«rt 
ftndcorn  harvesters 

AOKNT!*  wftntri  In  -_,«_» 

tvnv  eountv   in  f»io  V  fl-.  ewcpt 
whore  ronrfsoiit-M.  Writ.'  f"r  rtrrii- 

Th6  Mitford  Mfg.  Co..    MansfieW,  Ohio 


I  TELLS  WHY  CHICKS  DIE 

I  <i»  J.  Beefer.  the  poultry  expert,  9:ts  Reefer  BIdf.. 


—...  ...,■,  ,•.  the  poultry  expert,  «:ts  Reefer  Bids.. 

Moa  MMMBu.     wfnito  mArmoea  wna  now  to  lAirv,  n> 


iiua>alna  eeiontifle  facta  on  wMto  tUaiThoaa 

*»BM«u*  •■iB»(»  baMa.aolat>aa  that  ■!«»■  tfaia 

wmmmm  va«riM.«nrnttfct  mnAurfnSH  n»i»M  »8  Mr  mai^ 


steel  Wheels 

i  iHll  nnlre  yooroM  t«wn  waeon 

aa  good  as  new.  S«vo  Dlone^  l>o- 

oaoae  they  ncvor  need  rcpnirs. 

,  Weite  tor  onr  hill  free  VcjolrteU. 

>-  ing  all  4bout  tbem  aad  hor-  they 

pay.   Cmpir*  Mia.  0»"  ■•>733  0««"^-"i 
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WOOD*S   SEEDS 

Seed  Corn 


Our  Virginia  Corn- growing  sec- 
tions have  been  fortunate  in  the 
growing  and  maturity  of  Seed  Corn 
the  past  season,  and  we  are  enabled 
to  offer  our  usual  stocks  of  both 

Field  and  Ensflage  Corns 

of  excellent  quality  and  germina- 
tion. Early  orders  are  advisably 
as  we  are  having  large  demand 
from  all  sections, 

WOOD'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATA- 
LOG for  1918  gives  full  informa- 
tion and  tells  about  all 

S^eds  for  Ae  Farm  and  Garden 

Write  for  Catalog  and  prices  of 
any  seeds  required. 

T.W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,    -    Richmond,  Va. 


Hortieidtm 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  OLD 
ORCHARD 


^"i%':'' 


Good  Potatoes 

come  from  strong;  stout  healthy 
vines,  enabled  to  benefit  fully 
from  soil,  air,  rain  and  sunshine, 
and  produce  to  the  limit,  when 

^^^^  "Pyrox" 

whifh  kills  insects,  stops  fungous 
troubles,  and  invigorates  foliage 
on  all  kinds  of  crops.  All  ready  to 
mix  with  water  and  spray.  Enough 
to  make  30  to  40  gals.  $1.40.  Large 
catalogue  of  information  free. 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

43-DCHATHAM  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


(Concluded  from  page  1.) 
reduces     the    labor    of     spraying. 

Spraying 

Probably  the  most  important  single 
action  that  can  be  taken  to  Improve 
the  fruit  crop  of  any  section  is  to 
get  the  fruit  properly  sprayed.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  there  is  a  most  de- 
plorable lack  of  spraying,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  over  most  of 
Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states — 
especially  in  the  home  orchards.  For 
anything  like  efficient  protection,  all 
apple  orchards  should  receive  at  least 
three   thoro   applications   annually. 

In  this  abbreviated  schedule,  the 
first  application  should  be  made  pri- 
marily to  catch  the  aphids,  scale,  and 
scab.  It  should  therefore  be  made 
about   10  to  14  days  after  the  buds 


is  Intended  primarily  to  control  the 
codling  moth  or  apple  worm  and  the 
scab.  Plenty  of  spray  should  be  used 
and  it  should  be  directed  with  the 
special  object  of  filling  the  calyx  cups 
at  the  blossoms. 

The  next  application  should  be 
made  about  two  weeks  after  the  sec- 
ond is  finished.  The  materials  and 
pests  are  much  the  samo  as  in  the 
second  application,  and  in  addition 
the  curculio  and  the  fruit  spots  and 
blotches  can  be  reduced.  If  the  lat- 
ter troubles  are  bad,  however,  addi- 
tional applications  will  be  needed, 
one  of  which  should  be  made  about 
the  last  week  in  July  or  the  first  of 
August.  This  is  to  control  the  sec- 
ond brood  of  codling  moth  and  late 
'''fections  of  scab  and  other  pests. 

In  the  commercial  orchards  or 
wherever  strictly  first-class  fruit  is 
desired,  one  or  two  additional  ap- 
plications may  be  needed,  but  the 
schedule  just  named  if  carried  out 
thoroly  and  at  the  right  times,  would 
result    in   an    immense   improvement 


March  2,   1918. 

At  present,  wherever  growth  and 
fruiting  are  in  apparent  need  of 
stimulation,  we  recommend  an  ap- 
plication of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus, 
at  the  rate  of  four  to  six  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  eight  to  twelve 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  or  their 
equivalents,  per  bearing  tree.  Stable 
manure  at  the  rate  of  400  or  500 
pounds  per  tree  will  give  very  similar 
results,   but   is  slower-acting. 

To  influence  the  crop  of  the  same 
season,  nitrate  of  soda  should  be 
used  for  the  nitrogen,  and  the  ap- 
plication should  be  made  sUghtly 
ahead  of  the  bloom,  probably  prefer- 
ably soon  after  the  green  tips  appear 
in  the  buds.  An  application  of  3  or 
4  pounds  of  nitrate  per  tree  at  this 
tim^  and  a  second  ffimilar  applica- 
tion somewhat  after  the  fruit  Uas  set 
is  likely  to  be  most  satisfactory,  al- 
tho  the  whole  application  can  be 
made  at  the  earlier  date  if  labor  is 
especially  short. 

The  principal  advantage  in  the 
two  applications  is  that  it  enables 
one  to  vary  the  second  application 
somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  crop  set  on  the  tree  and  thus 
tends  to  steady  the  yields  besides 
using  the  fertilizer  more  efllciently 
and   economically. 

All  of  these  materials  can  simply 
be  spread  broadcast  around  the  trees, 
beginning    about    two   or    three    feet 
from   the  trunk   and   extending  well 
out      beyond      the     spread      of      the 
branches.     They  may  then  either  h& 
left  to  be  carried  into  the  soil  by  the 
rains,    or   if   conditions    permit    they 
may  be  cultivated  into  the  soil.     The 
difference  in  results  is  not  likely  to 
be  noticeable,  unless  the  phosphorus 
is    especially     important,     in    which 
case   the   cultivation   is  likely   to   be 
advantageous. 


Hofhnan's  Seed  Oats 

Unstained— not  sprouted— sound-white— 
•lean -SIX  VARIETIES-bot/i    side    «nd 
^Vree"  typ«s-a\\  heavy  yielders.  List^ 
includes  the  famous  White  T«r-^ 
tar"— "Bumper  Crop"— also^ 
purestrain  of  "Swedish 
select."   TheaeOato 
will  increase 
your  yields. 


.^:i|' 


Fig.  3.— Well  Pruned  Trees  For  Age.  Beans  Intercropped  to  Tide  over 

Unproductive  Years. 

in  the  great  majority  of  orchards  in 
Pennsylvania  and  its  general  envir- 
onment. 


first  show  green  tit)s,  unless  the  sea- 
son advances  with  exceptional  ra- 
pidity. In  any  event,  this  applica- 
tion should  go  on  somewhat  before 
any  pink  appears  in  the  blossoms, 
and  it  is  timed  primarily  to  catch 
the  rosy  and  green  aphids  at  their 
most  vulnerable  stage,  as  they  are 
the  chief  offenders.  If  both  scale 
insects  and  aphids  are  present,  lime- 


Fertilization 

At  the  present  time,  fertilization 
is  limited  to  applications  of  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  lime  and  manure.  In 
our  experiments  covering  the  last  10 
years,  it  appears  that  nitrogen  is  the 


Will  the  Extra  Care  Pay? 
This  Is  a  question  which  is  best 
answered  by  citing  a  few  definite  ex- 
periences. A  few  years  ago  in  south- 
ern Pennsylvania  there  was  one  37- 
year-old  orchard  that  had  apparently 
become  so  worthless  that  the  owners 
decided  to  pull  the  trees  out  and  use 
the  ground  for  something  better. 
After  removing  about  two-thirds  of 
the  orchard  they  decided  to  try  heroic 
measures  on  the  remainder  and  either 
kill  the  trees  or  make  them  profit- 
able.    They  accordingly  set  in  opera- 


':&f^'" 


1918 
Seed  Book 


Offers  seeds  for  every  farm  cr^ 
and  tells  how  to  jtrow  them,  Sp«nalize« 

{n  Alfalfa,  Soy  Beans-Field  »'«a«T^««^P2- 
Utocs-ScpiltornforFilajfeandcribbitiK   Hoff- 

™.„^  S^  liook  is  Bent  free  with  oats  and  other 
^9\mtt  you  mention  thia  paper.    Wriu-  today. 


insects  and  apnias  are  piescui,  i^^v,      years,  ii  appears  luat  uitiuecu  lo  x.^^    ^^.^.      .    „  . 

sulphur  at  ^vinter-strength  should  be    j^^gt  frequent  need  in  orchards,  with    tion  the  heavy  renewal  pruning  above 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 
Undimll*.        Lw»c»rt«r  County. 


P«. 


SWEET  CLOVER 

The  Rre«te«t  forage  plar.t  that  grow.,  ^"l*"";^**.^ 
IS  a  fertilizer.  Equal  to  Alfalfa  for  hay.  hn eels  forpas- 
ture.    Builds  up  worn-out  soil  quickly  and   produces  nn- 


mensc  crops,  worth  from  $80  to  1126  per  acre  EaB7.  »• 
•tart,  grows  everywhere,  on  all  soils.  Don't  delay  wntinic 
lor  our  Biglie-page  freecaUlog  and  eircular  giving  full 
particulars.     Wi-  can    save   you   money  on    bt'^l    tested. 


-naraiJte^',  soaritTed'  sled:    Samr.'"  !•>««•    W'j,'*  ^S/i 
H!iU  BKimV  SIKDCO..     BOX  930      <a.»WIWD*.  lOWft 


SWEET  CLOVER 

White  Bloasomsithe  (Obtest  money-inakinafrwoftodj^^^ 

r  the  farmers  who  grow  it.     Builds  up  lana 


Big  money  for 

rapidly  and^  proclucea  heavy 


moiioy-making  crops  WDiM 


doiiia'it.     Excellent  pasture  and  tiayiTP^*"^*.*^  IfiS'fn 
iff  a. 

riliod  hulled.  Iiigh-germinating 
iiy  Kuarantee.!.    Write  today  for  our  biK. 
Bccd  Guide,  circular,  free  samples.    AddreBS 


Eiasy  to  Btart;  grows  on  all  polls.    Our  seed  aU 
■stscarilied  hulled,  liigh-germlnating  and  tested.^. Qual- 


•Ifa 

best  scarineo  iiuiiun.  iiik"-k'^'""''"'"'b  ••••--/;-;:"-•„.  ;•-.-■_ 
Ity  guarantee.!.    Write  today  for  our  biK.  Profit-Sharmg 
Bccd  Guide,  circular,  free  samples.    AddreBS 
aiiMrrkMijjlutu«ISe«dCo..Pept.a30  Chicago.  Illiiioto 


iTsrEiJi;sEnB 

f •  Out  .Md.  aT«j*lectfd  wd  «»n2£!? 
V  beWKKDLsm  and  tree  from  dead  PMn^ 
^They  will  go  much  farther  than  ordlii»iT 
l^ieSli.  S^ir  alwar.  •^•"'tf  «XM 
the  crop  to  pay  for  themaeWea.  »»mplM  i^ 

^taloglnclwdlng-H.w  ».!»«»  e<»»<8.««."»r«.. 

WHUU4»T.O.MJeOTT*80II8CO.     54«»I- St.,«.rTiTm^O. 


C3.  1 .      1>1„„*..  money  msklng  varlrtl^a 

BtraWI>errV      i  lant.s  at  rrasnnahip  pnrcx.C-ata- 
llgfrae.    BASIL     PERRY,  t;eorgctown.  Del. 


used,  regardless  of  the  slight  burning 
of  leaf  tips  which  may  follow,  and  to 
it  should  be  added  a  tobacco  extract 
preferably  in  the  form  of  nicotine 
sulphate  containing  40  percent  of 
nicotine.  The  latter  should  be  used 
at  the  rate  of  one-half  pint  to  50 
gallons  of  spray,  and  the  "winter- 
strength"  lime-sulphur  is  secured  by 
using  about  5.3  gallons  of  the  av- 
erage commercial  concentrate,  which 
tests  about  32  degrees  Baume,  in 
50  gallons  of  spray. 

If  the  bud  moth  or  other  important 
leaf-eating  insects  are  present,  lead 
arsenate  should  be  added  at  the  rate 
of  3  lbs.  of  the  paste  or  1]  lbs.  of  the 
powder  to  50  gallons.  If  the  scale  is 
not  present,  the  lime-sulphur  should 
be  reduced  to  the  scab-strength, 
which  requires  only  about  1.8  gal- 
lons of  3  2  degree  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  to  50  gallons  of  spray. 

The  second  application  should 
start  immediately  after  the  petals 
fall  and  be  completed  within  seven 
days.  The  materials  are  the  same  as 
in  the  first  application,  except  that 
the  lime-sulphur  is  used  only  at  the 
reduced  strength,  and  the  nicotine 
solution  should  be  omitted  unless  the 
re  '.-bug  is  present.     This  application 


phosphorus,  potash  and  lime  follow- 
ing in  the  order  named.  Nitrogen  is 
the  only  one  of  these  materials  which 
has  given  a  profitable  response  in  our 
experiments  when  applied  alone, 
both  phosphorus  and  potash  have 
usually  materially  increased  the 
gains  when  added  to  the  nitrogen. 


described  and  also  sprayed,  fertilized 
and  tilled  the  orchard  thoroly  and 
regularly.  They  also  kept  an  accur- 
ate financial  account  with  the  or- 
chard. 

During  the  next  four  years,  their 
annual  expenditures  on  the  orchard 
averaged  1131.70  per  acre,  including 


Fig.  4.— Fertilized  on  Left— Nothing  on  Right.    Average  return  for 
Nitrogen  and  Phosphorus,  308  bu.  per  Acre  for  10  Years 


March  2,  1©18. 

picking,  packing  and  marketing  ex-  ceiving  manure  at  the  rate  of  12  tons 

penses.     This  may  appear  to  be  quite  per    acre    annually    has    been    405.1 

a  staggering  sum.     Their  average  net  bushels,    and    the   yield   on    the   plot 

returns,    however,    during    the   same  receiving    nitrogen    and    acid    phos- 

period  proved  to  be  $312.60  per  acre  phate    has    been    486.1    bushels    per 

annually.      This  reversal  of   form  in  ^cre. 
the  orchard  waa  due  entirely  to  the 

difference  in  care.     Instead  of  being         The  annual  cost  of  t^^«/-ti»zer 

an   unprofitable   proposition,    the  or-  at   present   prices,   is  about    $21  per 

chard  area  proved  to  be  a  veritable  acre,  as  it  has  been  used  in  some  ex- 

'om    mine.      As   a    result    they   now  cess.     The  average  gain  over  the  nor- 

have   hundreds   of    acres   of   orchard  mal   yield   of  its   plot,   however,   has 

there  before  they  had  one.  been   at   least    300   bushels   per  acre 

in    another    orchard    in    Southern  annually.       In    every    other    respect 

Pennsylvania,    the    average    crop    on  except    fertilization,    the    plots    and 

the   unfertilized    check   plots   in   one  treatments    are    the    same.      If    the 

of  the  experiments   of  the   Pennsyl-  «ains    had    been    only    one-flfth    as 

vanla  Station  has  been  116.7  bushels  great,  the  fertilizer  application  would 

per   acre    annually    during    the    last  evidently  have  paid  even  at  Present 

?0  vears      During  the  same  time  the  prices.     Would  It  not  be  well  to  try 

average  annual  yield  on  the  plot  re-  some  of  It  on  the  old  orchard? 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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Growing  Tomatoes 


Late   Crop  and  Can-House    Varieties 

By    C.  C.  HULSART,    MONMOUTH  CO..   N.  J. 


Gr 


f'ood 

will  win  the  war 

Produce  it! 


Burpee's  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds 

Last  year  we  offered  for  the  first  time  Burpee 's 
Dollar  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds .  The  sales  exceed- 
ed by  many  thousands  our  fondest  expectations. 

For  1918  it  has  been  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a  complete  garden  plan  and  leaflet  on  beea 
Sowing.  It  contains  the  following  seeds,  mailed 
to  your  address  for  91.00. 


BeitB— Stringlesa  Green  Pod 
Beam— Fordhook  Bush  Lima 
Baan— Brittle  Wax 
Beet— Crosby's 
Beet— Improved  Blood 
Cabbace-Allhead  Early 
Carrot— Chantenay 
Chard— Large  Ribbed  White 


Lettuce-  Icebers 
Leituce— Wayahead 
Onion— White  Portosal 
Partley— Moss  Curled 
Rjulich— Scarlet  Turnip 
Sal«ify-Sandwich  Island 
Tomato— Chalk's  Jewel 
Tafaip-Porple  Top  Strap-Leaf 


Burpee's  Annual  for  1918 


Hn  Leadina  American  Seed  Cataloa 
w  mailed /tm  upon  r«q%tMt 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO..   PUUaelpUa 


ftlT'sSCCDS 


This    crop    has    very   recently    de- 
veloped to  the  farmer's  benefit.    Only 
a  few  years  ago,  certain  sections  were 
growing  this  crop  for  can-house  pur- 
poses at  six  dollars  per  ton  because 
it  was  their  only  outlet.     Can-house 
proprietors    had    the    situation    well 
in  hand,   and  used  It   for  all  It  was 
worth  and  for  a  time  dominated  the 
farmer.     When  the  farmers  began  to 
realize  it  was  a  losing  game,  one  by 
one   they    dropped    out   of   producing 
until  the  pack  waa  below  the  demand. 
Then  the  packer  began  to  see  that, 
if  a  larger  pack  was  secured,   more 
tomatoes    must    be    grown     and    In 
order  to  have  them  grown,  a  larger 
price  must  be  paid  for  the  fruit.  The 
price  was  raised  to  eight  dollars  per 
ton.     That  did  not  last  long,  because, 
in  the  meantime,  everything  that  en- 
tered Into  the  cost  of  producing  the 
crop    had    advanced    in    price.      The 
farmer  was  no  better  off  than  before, 
yet    all    this    time    canned    tomatoes 
were  advancing  In  price.     The  high 
price    and    scarcity    of    the    canned 
article    drove    the    consumer   to    the 
fresh    fruit    all    season,    causing    a 
greater  demand  for  the  fresh  article 
at   constantly    rising    prices.      These 
prices  for  the  fresh  fruit  acted  as  a 
magnet  to  draw  what  fruit  there  was 
toward   the   open    market    and   away 
from  the  canner,  with  the  result  that 
there   la   not   neariy   enough    canned 
fruit    to    go    around,    even    at    high 
prices.      That   being   true,    the  fresh 
fruit    must    be    in    demand    at    good 
prices  until  such  time  as  the  canned 
article  Is  cheaper  than  the  fresh  one 
and  that  will  not  be  the  coming  sea- 
son.    Just  so  long  as  the  war  lasts 
and  canned  tomatoes  are  in  demand 
for  shipment  abroad,  prices  will  re- 
main high  or  soar  still  higher. 


Varieties 

Varieties  which  can  be  grown  for 
this  crop  are  numerous  and  when  the 
open  market  is  considered  In  conjunc- 
tion   with    the    can-house    crop    the 
varieties  and  strains  are  legion.  There 
are  two  distinct  classes:  First,  those 
that  ripen  with  a  red  color.     It  may 
be    almost    any    shade    of    red    from 
q.iite  light  to  a  very  dark  red.    Second, 
the    various    varieties    of    pink    and 
purple  sorts.  They  are  all  sizes,  shades 
and   shapes,    from   the   "Eariy   Bird" 
which  produces  fruit  the  size  of   an 
CRg  up  to  the  Ponderosa  which  pro- 
duces five  to  six   inches  in  diameter. 
The  practical   grower  does  not  want 
a  variety  that  approaches  either  ex- 
treme.     Pink    and    purple    varieties 


are  highly  prized  by  many  house- 
wives because  of  their  sweetness.  This 
class  of  tomato  is  less  acid.  Howf  ver, 
the  lovers  of  this  class  are  not  num- 
erous. For  factory  purposes  they  are 
useless.  Ponderosa  Is  too  large.  It 
sets  but  few  fruits.  They  develop  to 
an  enormous  size  and  many  of  them 
are  111  shaped.  Two  of  the  best  vari- 
eties that  I  have  personally  grown 
are  the  old  Beauty  and  Maule's  Im- 
perial. There  may  be  others  just  as 
good. 

Among  the  reds,  which  are  numer- 
ous. I  will  comment  on  only  a  few  and 
criticize  a  few  others.      The  grower 
does  not  want  a  tomato  which  grows 
to  abnormal  size,  and  yet  farmers  do 
like  something  that  pleases   the  eye 
and    makes   them    Imagine    they    are 
producing  a  greater  volume  of  crop 
because  of   the   fact   that   they   have 
large  fruit,  when  In  reality  the  yield 
Is  less.  Varieties  which  produce  fruits 
of    immense    size    seldom    set    many 
fruits  In  comparison  with  the  medi- 
um growing  sorts.     A  few  years  ago 
I  visited  the  Bridgeton    (N.   J.)   sec- 
tion at  the  height  of  fhe  picking  sea- 
son.    Everywhere  I  went  the  variety 
was  the  same,  the  Cumberland  Red. 
The  can-house  liked  It,  but  the  farm- 
er was   not  getting   any   very  heavy 
yields.     The  Enormous  Is  very  attrac- 
tive both  In  shape  and  color,  but  It 
Is   too    large   for   practical    purposes. 
The  Stone  is  a  very  good  and  attrac-  I 
five  tomato,  liked  by  both  canner  and 
consumer,  but  It  is  a  shy  bearer.    The 
Red  Rock  is  a  favorite  in  some  sec- 
tions.    Here,  there  has  never  been  a 
tomato    that    has    out-done    the    old 
Paragon.      It   Is   an   old   variety   and 
has  had  Its  day,  but  Is  still  good.     Of 
the  newer  sorts,  I  do  not  believe  there 
Is  any  that  will  prove  more  valuable, 
all  things  considered,  than  the  Suc- 
cess.     It   has   done  well   for  me.      It 
Is,    however,    a  strictly   late  variety. 
In  this  section  many  are  growing  the 
Dwarf  Stone  for  late  by  sowing  the 
seed    a    little    laiter   and    setting    the 
plants   from   the   seed   bed. 


nPSTAIDTO 
tGOOO  CROPS 

And  Prices  Reasonable. 

OVER  400% 

Increase  in  swles  in  two  years, 
is   proof   that  our    VALUES 
ARE  APPRECIATED. 
A  postcard  will  bring  our  1918 
SEED  BOOK. 

Don't  buy  SEED  CORN. 
OATS,  BARLEY,  BEANS  or 
PEAS,  CLOVER,  GR.\SS  or 
other  FARM  and   GARDEN 

SEEDS,'till  you  haveseen  it. 

THE  C.  E.  DePUY  CO. 
Pontiac,  Mich. 


•Just  Guide 
ttie   noza^e 

of  av  N*.  1  Aato-aprar  udcrip  lb* 
■nto-DM  •hot-off  with  roar  thnnb;  ttaa 
Auto-aprar  w<U  do  th«  rMt-DO  doMtac, 
■114  M  wwto  «(  •ohMtoo. 


^reTs  for  profit 

Mr.  Planter  if  you  are  going  to  plant  out 

an  orchard  this  spring  be    on  the   safe   side 

by  planting  my  Guaranteed  Trees.    True  to 

name,  free  from   disease  and  packed  so    as 

to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition. 

Eacb     10      100 
gee2yr.  0to7ft.xxx  Applea, 

Plums.  Pears  _ ,  ».30 

2  Medium  stse  5  to  6  ft.  .25 

Sweet  *  Bour  cherries  xxx  o  to  7  ft.  .35 


.30 
.25 
.20 
.15 


$2.50  S18.0C 
2.00  15.00 
3.00  24.00 
2.50    22.50 


2.00 
1.80 
1.35 


18.00 

12.00 

9.00 


Qulncea  xxx  4  to  6  ft 
Medium  size  3  to  4  ft. 
Peaches  1  yr.  5  to  6  ft. 

••  4  to  5  ft.  .--      -     - 

Send  for  Free  Price  List  of  our    leading  varletlea 
ot  emnll  fruiu  and  ornamentals. 

John  W.  Finn'a  Wholaaale  Nurseries, 
Est.  1890  Dansville.  N.  Y.  Box  21 


Ifaotflts  ■!•  "»»to  to  40  rtylM.  oB«T«ted 
'^  harKl,  tiacuonmiMijn*oan«.    UBOd 
by  Stat*  EzpoHment  StkUona  mod  br 
•varWO.OMTwinara,  cxTdoBars,  poiil- 


gmi^nr  far  /rm*  SpnTiac  CcMs 

E,  C  BROWN    CO. 
8M  MapU  St..Rechcttcr  Jl.T. 


OLD 
BAGS 

BOUGHT 

One  of  our  customers  received 
•.^O  for  what  he  thoujfht  worth 
$«S.  Get  our  pri<-e  list. 
References 

DAVID  N.  KNOTT'S  SONS 

104  Callowhill  St.,    Phila.,   Pa. 


CMitracter*  t*  the  GeTcrnmenI 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman -Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market   Street.     Philadelphia 


GRASS  SEED 

mESAMPlES 


WoMlarfal  VahM 

Wholasal*  PHmmm 

^_ Preflta  DIvldei 

withcustomers.  Don't  '«'.•*«  in»««;!8^'^i|\^iV^St 
Recleaned  Tested  Timothy  $.1.25  bn.  .Clover  $U  *»  »"■  A«"\ 
fa  18.90. AlsikeClover and  Timothy.»5.B0.  SweetCloveran* 
ntber  Grass  and  Field  Seeds  »t  proportionately  low  nncea 
All  sold  subject  to  SUte  or  Governtnent  Test  under  aa 
II  I  ..rn . . u  a««ih  gii«rT*TT  We  are  specialifts  la 
™ISr<SldleeS^T^tSdM  aTto  save  you  monef 
Syjiv^auick^icerSend  today  for  our  big  profit- 
rSiS^  5Siney^v.n«  Seed  Guide  which  explains  all 
fcWHny  now  and  save  money.    Write 


BHODES  DOUBLE  OUX 


Preparing  Land  for  Late  Crop 
This  crop  for  best  results  should 
be  planted  on  heavier  soil  than  either 
the  first  or  second  earlies.  The  soil 
selected  should  have  been  planted  to 
some  crop  the  previous  season  which 
necessitated  liberal  fertilization  and 
clean  cultivation.  As  to  manures.  I 
would  not  give  a  picayune  to  have  it 
composted  and  put  Into  the  hill. 
Spread  it  broadcast  and  plow  it  under. 
Eight  tons  per  acre  will  be  sufficient. 


Cats  from 
both  sides  ot 
limb  and  docs 
not  braise 
the  bark. 

Ila4«  ia  •■  Suka.aad  Stes 

All  ihears 

deliyercd  free 

to  your  door. 

RHODES  UFA.  CO.  "^^  S'"*! '?' «'«» 

"  ^^    laf  and  prices. 

«iT  8.  DWUloii  «v.     •mWD  MPID».  MICH. 


CLOVER  SEED 

our  htab .««.  nt  Grnss  seeds    are  the  most 

carefully      «^^?      and    recleaned.     HlRh.'si 

ftump^r'"   ^'"- nd  -iUl  nniHt  Ih>  sown.  We  pay 


Uoa 


this  p"!*'". 


glTcks  seed  farms 

Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 


Pedigreed  Yellow  Dent 

Q.A^&  J  C^  «%  '^^^  yellow  dent  com  ■ 
iDeeCl  V^Orn  pedigreed  and  the  fini«hc4 
product  of  careful  (election  and  continuous  br«««I- 
ing  and  hat  yielded  at  high  as  102  bu.  dry  ahelledcora 
ptr  tcre.  Write  for  prices  and  detcriptive  pamphlet. 
Order  early.  Write  NOW.      Supply  Is  limited. 

C.  B.  THOMAS,  R.  F.  D.,       We«t  Chester,  Pa. 


Spray  with  an 

"EVER -READY,  JR." 

(Power  Sprayer) 

Leadins  fruit  growers  have  sworn  by  It  tor  mn 
High  quality  2  H.  P.  engine.  lOO-nallon  steel-  DouB« 
tank.  2  cylinder  high  pre»wure  spray  pump,  and  • 
mighty  good  engine    for  other  work. 

Write  to-day  for  descriptive  booklet,   and  prices. 

Van  Nouhuya  Machine  Works,     Albany,  N.   Y. 


4  AA     Everbearing 
lUv     Strawberry 


Plants  $1.00 


Post 
Paid 


»7  0n  per  1000.  rstalOB  of  SO  varieties  free,  "'^.'l""']!7 
Lowest  prioea.   I..  G.  TINGLE. Box  77.  Plttsvllle.Md. 


GROW  EVERBEARING   STRAWBERRIES 

And  Get  a  Crop  Four  Weeks  After  planting.  Large. 
Sweet,  Luscious  Berries  for  your  table  everx  day 
until  ground  fr»'eres.  send  for  our  Illustrated 
Plant  Catalog.  I u  free.  rescrllies  all  kinds  of 
Berry  Plants. 
Bridilman  Nursery  Co..  Box  .^.Brldtfrnan,  Mich. 


PURE    FARM    SEEDS 

CLOVER,  Timothy.  Alsike,    Alfalfa.  Oats  and  all  kin*, 
of  PURE  F\RM  SEEOS    flim-t  from  prodJicer  to  con 
Bumcr;  tre*.  from  no3[l<'>:a    ^eed  wods.  Ask  lor  sampler 
A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Box  P,      Fostorla.  Ohio 

o        1   T>    a    *««...    Personallv  selected     Trlsh  Cob. 
Seed    I  Otatoes    f,ier<.  Spauldlng--.   Rose    Crcen 


C^^J   r»„*^  Co'TiplVi  r>pnt   of  Pl.ant  Brep'llng  Wel' 
r>eeu  l  l.lt.S  eomosoed  (rM-  Fine,  heavy  recleaned 

Seed.    |1.7.Soer  bu  In25  Bu.  lota.  .„„._.„.   oiv      ViV 'lU'rHKR. 

H.  K.  GRAND  ALL,  Wllawana,  Pa.  |  T.  H.  ULCUbB. 


Mountain  and  20th  Cen  tury  All  grown  1"  ■y""''»"2* 
Co,  Maine.  I  bought  these  personally  In  >lalne  and 
offer  surplus  that  I  will  not  need.  Reasonably  priceO. 
Addr.iss LItlU.Pa.,Rt.a. 
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Venfispibania  termer 

►^)UWMHmHIIMMimMmmMMM«M""M"''IMIIWHWI<^^ 

EED  CORN 

of  liipli  germination 


Mar6h  2.  1918. 


MarcU   2,    1918. 


Vennsytvatiia  Farmer 


11—247 


cribes   the   above   varieties 


6     O 

The  scannty  of  seed  corn  throughout 
the  northern  II.  S.  is  a  condition  ap- 
proaching a  calamity. 

On/p  abcul  one  out  of  every  five  cribs  is 
tbowmg  a  germination  of  over  25  per  cent. 

Therefore,  you  want  to  be  reasonably 
sure  the  seed  you  buy  will  produce  corn 
that  grows— you  can't  afford  to  take  it  for 

granted. 

The  germination  of  all  Stoke*  seed  com 
averages  65  per  cent  or  over. 

Until  our  present  supply  is  exhausted  (the  supply 
crown  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  northern 
com  belt  of  New  Jersey)  we  offer  the  following  at 
ca»h-with-order  prices  as  listed: 

REID'S  YELLOW  DENT  $5  per  bushel 

IMPROVED  LEAMING  $5    " 

WHITE  CAP  YELLOW  DENT     $5   " 
100-DAY  BRLSTOL  $*    " 

FOB.  sWping  point,  full  legal  bushel,  weight  of  baf 
included,  but  no  extra  charge  for  bags.  The  Govern- 
ment  has  lifted  all  embargoes  on  seeds. 

The  germination  of  a  composite  test  for  each  lot 
shipment  wiU  be  clearly  stamped  on  the  tag  of  eachbag. 

M\  varietie.  will  n,.ke  good  .ilagr  «>rt,  for  New  York  IW 
.ylvani..  New  Jer«y.    InJUn..  lll.no..  and  KHithem   M'f!*«- 

After  consulting  with  agricultural  authont.e.  m  •<r'™' »*«*J 
we  feel  wife  in  offering  thU  «*d  for  the  Produrtjon  of  matuMJl 
grain  in  all  counties  up  to  and  including  the  following  and  MUta 
tWaof  in  the  »UU»  mentioned:  .     .      ...      , 

In  PennsylvanU— Buck*.  Berks.  Lebanon,CumberUi»d.A<taiB« 
Fn«iklin.We.tinoreland.  Washington.  Fayette  and  Green  coujKM 
and  in  counties  south  thereof.  In  New  J^sey-Mercer.  Mi* 
dlesd.  and  Monmouth  counties  and  south  thereoh  and  ■  au  « 
Delaware  and  Maryland.  ,     ,    ,      ,     .  ■      rj  _^.  t^ 

Granges,  farmers'  clubs  and  wholesale  buyers  should  wnte  lot 
special  quantity  rates. 

Orders  will  be  entered  and  accepted  in  the  order 
received.  We  advise  immediate  action,  as  our  supply 
is  limited.  Write  today  for  free  leaflet  which  fully  d»- 
Ask  also  for  our    Garden    Seed    Catalog.     It    is   free. 


! 


There  are.  howerer,  many,  many  slble.  as  bad  weather  later  may  short, 
acres  of  late  tomatoes  planted  with-  en  the  season  for  the  pruning  work 
out   any   animal    manure— fertilizers    The  horticultural  department  of  the 

only    being   used. 

Excepting  /the  dwarfs,  the  late 
varieties  are  all  heavy  vine  makers. 
They  grow  rank  and  strong,  hence 
cover  a  considerable  area.  This  crop 
being  set  in  the  field  later  in  the 
upring  or  early  summer,  the  soil  is 
|;hen  in  better  condition  for  quick  and 
rapid  growth,  because  it  Is  warmer, 
nitrification  Is  more  raipid,  and  days 
are  longer  and  warmer.  This,  to- 
gether with  an  inherent  tendency  to 
make    vine,    frequently    causes    low 


New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  gives  the  following  sugges- 
tions for  pruning: 

In  pruning  bearing  peach  trees,  re- 
move any  lirab  in  the  center  tending 
to  develop  into  a  main  leader  and 
shade  that  part  of  the  tree.  Remove 
dead,  diseased  or  broken  branches, 
also  any  very  low-hanging  limbs  ui) 
to  3  feet  from  the  ground,  which  will 
interfere  with  cultivation  and  hang 
in  the  dirt  when  loaded  with  fruit. 
Thin  out  all  branches  where  too  thick 


yields.     This  must  be  prevented   or    for  proper  development  of  the  fruit. 


low  yields  will  ensue.  It  is  oibvious, 
therefore,  that  the  grower  should  not 
plant  on  such  soils  as  have  too  much 
?ivailable  nitrogen,  or  use  fertilizers 
too  high  in  this  element  of  plant 
food.  The  writer  has  frequently  seen 
fields  of  these  varieties  with  rankly 
growing  vines  whicfh  produced  very 
small  crops  of  fruit.  It  is  well  to 
have  a  suflB'cient  amount  of  available 


Cut  back  all  main  leaders  to  a  good 
outside  shoot,  and  thin  out  side  lat- 
erals on  the  main  branches.  How 
much  the  main  leaders  should  be  cut 
backs  depends  upon  the  amount  nf 
new  growth  made  during  the  past 
season.  If  the  trees  have  made  a 
growth  of  18  inches  or  more,  one- 
half  of  this  new  growth  should  be  re- 
moved.      Cutting    back    the    tips    of 


nitrogen  present   at   time  of   setting    branches  tends  to  thicken  the  top  of 


STOKES  SEED  FARMS  COMPANY 


k 


Seed  Farms: 
Moofestown,  N.  J. 


Retail  Store  i 
219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


>^>iitiMiiiiMmmniMiMMiwniMmmHmMiiMMi 


I  Reading  Bone  Fertiliier 

Quality      Service    Satisfaction 

We  ask  the  patro  lase  of  every  intelli- 
gent farmer    desiring    high-grade   fer- 
tilizers,   representing    the    most    value 
for  the  money  e\i)ende«l. 
Reading  Bone  FctiUzer  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

(This  trude  n)ark  uieaos  quality) 
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CALICm 


BORDEAUX -ARSENATE 


Ask  your 
dealer  for 
Reading  Bone 

FertllUer. 


Write  for 
booUet  and 
turtbcr  1d- 
lormatlOD. 


::uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiil: 

I  California  Privet  Hedge  | 


Two  years  OM 

Height       Brancbea 
12tol5        3to5 
24  to  30  in.   StolO 


Pine  Clean  SttKft 

Per  100      per  1000 
$2.S0  »20.0l) 

4.00  35.00 


The  Perfect  Bordcaux-Ar»en»te  Spray. 
Ideal  for  Potatoes  and  all  Truck  Crop*.  1 
Kills  Potato  Bugs  and  all  Chcwint  | 
Insects  Quickly.  Prevents  BlighU  and  If 
other  Fungous  Diseases  Effectively.  | 
Stimulates  growth  and  Increases  the  | 
Yield.  I 

Be  sure  to  spray  with  Calicide.  i 

Manufactured  and  Cuarantaed  bjr 

Standard  Chemical  Works 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania  Distributors: 

Reading  Chemical  Co, 
Reading,    Pa. 


the  plant  to  induce  a  quick,  active 
l^wth  for  a  short  time  but  this 
should  be  mainly  used  up  by  the  time 
the  plant  is  ready  to  set  fruit,  and 
kept  at  a  minimum  amount  until  a 
fair  amount  of  fruit  is  set.  A  side 
dressing  may  "be  beneficial  later  but 
how  much  to  use  no  one  can  telll  but 
the  "farmer  himself. 

The  growers  In  this  section  plant 
their  tomatoes  on  rather  poor  land, 
chiefly  because  they  liave  no  other, 
and  because  they  know  that  tomatoes 
do   better   on    poor   land,    artificially 
fed,  than  they  do  on  rich  soil.  This 
all  alliides  to  the  element  of  nitro- 
gen.    When  it  comes   to  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  the  case  is  different. 
I  think  it  will  pay  to  use  a  fertilizer 
carrying    two    percent    potash,    even 
tho  it  costs  six  dollars  per  unit,  ex- 
cept on  soils  which  are  known  to  be 
fairly    well   supplied    with    this    ele- 
ment.    Whether  it  would  pay  to  use 
three   or   more   percent   can   only  be 
determined  by  trial.     I  cited  some  ob- 
servations made  the  past  season  In  a 
recent  article  in  Pennsylvania  Farm- 
er which  bear  out  my  previous  con- 
victions:   That   this  crop  can  not  be 
successfully  grown   and   a  maximum 
yield  produced  without  liberal  appli- 
cations of  available  phosphcric  acid. 
The  amount   can   be  more  easily  ar- 
rived at  than  is  the  case  w:ith  nitro- 
gen.   If  an  excessive  amount  be  used, 
it  is  not  lost.     It  is  better  to  err  on 
the  safe  side;  and  apply  800  to  1,000 
pounds  per  acre,  one-third  with  the 
nitrogenous     .material      under      and 


the  tree  and   should  be  followed  by 
some  thinning  out  of  lateral  shoots. 

Apple  Trees 

The  Station    recommends   that  all 
young    or    bearing    apple    trees    be 
pruned  at  this  time.     Heavy  pruning 
of  young  trees  is  harmful  and  if  e.\- 
cessive    will    delay    fruiting.       How- 
ever, in   the  case  of  an  irregular  or 
one-sided  tree  heavy  pruning  may  be 
necessary,  to  get  the  tree  into  shape. 
Until  trees  come  into  bearing,  prune 
just    enough    to    keep    the    trees    in 
shape.      Remove   &11    cross   tranches 
which    tend    to    develop    into    main 
limbs,   but   do   not   practice   rubbing 
off   all    small  spurs.      Tip  back   only 
the  main  leaders  when  they  are  mak- 
ing excessive  growth  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  leaders.     In  pruning  bear- 
imr  tT.o<M>   out    nut    df>ad.    diseased   or 
broken    branches.      Remove   crossing 
and    interferring    branches.       Unless 
the  central  leader  type  of  tree  is  de- 
sired,   keep    the   centers    and    tops  of 
trees  open  to  admit  sunlight.     Short- 
en back  the  main  leaders  where  they 
are   growing   too   high   or   spreading 
too  far,  cutting  back  each  tinje  to  a 
side  shoot.     Remove  all  suckers  from 
the  center  of  the  trees  and  from  other 
limbs  except  where  they  are  needed 
to  fill  out  a  limb  or  side  of  the  tree. 
Remove      all      very      low      hanging 
branches  which   will    interfere   with 
cultivation. 


INTEECROPS   FOR   APPLE 
ORCHARDS 


500  at  1000  rau-H 
Our25tn     Analvorsary    Cutalo*;     Is  now  ready. 
It  la  a  ready  reference  and  guld«'  to  wonotnlcal 
buying  from  flowers   to  Irult  trees.     Write  for 
your  copy  today. 


_  B.  F.  BARR  A  COMPANY  _ 

=    Dept  P.m  N.  Queoi  St.,  LANCASTER,  PA.    = 

aiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiire 

c<       J  ri  White  CPt)  Yellow  I>cnt.   earliest    and 

need  l  Om  best  ot  i  a  tne  t>lK-e*r  varletiCH.  Kl- 
nenedsndcut2  weeka  jefoftJ  frost  to  1917.  HelCCUsd 
Swd?heUe.?l.utt<a!UtlM-rernoved.  »4.00buflhela.  F. 
an    w"Viciv-"tPr.     J.H.Brlnton.    West  f 'neBter.Pa. 


GARDEN  TOOLS  ^| 

AniTwfT  the  f  armcT'BbiKqtiPstlonK 
How  can  I  have  a  uood  garden  with 
■  feast  expense T    How  can  the  wii« 
__     ^    have  plenty  of  fresh  vcaetable*  lor 
—     ■  ithe  borne  table  with  least  labor 7 

I  WmCNAGESiims^J^er 


P/vlatnac    t^'voi-.  rarmnn.  C<*bl«T.    Crti _i  -^^     . 

rOlalOcS    L.,nKrellow.  M«iH-ym»lM»,    MnontBio.   Shr-Ww^k*. 


Hrhroo.  Buntlrr. 

L./nEfellow,  Miwymakar,    MnontBio.   «t-W«<Ii». 

Ohio,  guc.-n.Ral<MKh.  Roii«,other«.CW.Ford.  FUhers.N.Y. 

I 
1^  I  f  o  .  ,.  ^  2.')V«r1ctlefl$1:  2  collections  fl  .60. 
Dahlia  specialist  inelndlnK  caotm.  thow  *  deroratlvo 
▼arlellci  Mrs.  Howard  Tlolslngar,        r>«i)ton,Md. 

ilran, 
■icei. 


a  J  T>^«..,.i.^.^^"'Huitler,"  extr»»«rly:  "Villi 
Heed  Potatoe.Su'Ji^  both  whlta.  Smd  tor  or 
JOHW  U  VAU  MOltW.  TKOY, 


..  II   around   the  young  plant  at   time  of 

=  i  .«.«Hi.nii«,MMiiiiiiiui»iiMHnMmiiiniiiMiiiiiimii.iNu nimiimiiummiHiiHwiiniiiws  =  I  t._i„__.»     .«,«♦»,      mnro 

5l,rZnZ»!IZ"r.nli,I.n™ ■" """" """""■ m«mmnmm»m,«e  I  ^p^ f  j n g.   aud   the  balauco  wittt  moro 

nitrogen  when  more  nitrogen  is  need- 
ed after  fruit  is  set. 

These  late  varieties  being   strong 
growers    require    more    room,    hence 
stiould  be  set  wider  apart.     Four  and 
one-half  feet   is   none  too   wide,   and 
five  feet  is  often  better.    The  first  two 
cultivations    may    be    fairly    deep    to 
mellow  the  soil.     All  subsequent  cul- 
tivations should  be  shallow.     A  crop 
of  late  tomatoes  on  one  acre  of  good 
tomato    land    w.ell    set,    thoroly    at- 
tended and  properly  fertilized,  sihould 
yield  from  four  to  five  hundred  bush- 
els and  if  sold  at  $1  per  bushel  net, 
"Oh!    what    a    grand    and    glorious 
feelin'." 


BoWes   the  garden  labor  problerou 

Tnkcs  the  pla>-9  of  many  tools — 

Btorfd  in  nnall  apace.  Bows,  eov 

en,  cultivates,  weeds.  ridM> 

etc.,bctterth«nold-tanetoola. 

A  woman,  boy  or  girl  CU 

posh  it  and  do  a  day>  band* 

workfn  60 

minntea.  80 

combina*! 

tiona.  I4S0<, 

to    isaoo^l 

WHte    forll 
^^__^ booklst.         I 

Bateman  M'f  g  Co..  Bom.  7<C»Cranloch,  N .  J. J 

/-.    .         o      -1     niir  specialty,  ttlll  fcindd    of  tented 
Onion  rcP<»     SSh  «e<1ft.  -„^*  "en  by  weisM and 
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pay  your 

PA.  I  ALL  .N' 


,^^~.,_  _«  iVtaUig  fr*- 
8EKP   HOUHK. 


C.I:NK.VA.  OHIO 


FIELD  SEEDS 


AT  WHOLESALE i^^^^ 

PRICES  v^''^^''-:srl 

CLOVER  t^JSb 


HOW  AND  WHEN  TO  PRUNE 


We  «Te  yon  »»-'  »»  y»%W«.t"'&al[t';l't>iira?.^e<l^e^L^^^^^^^ 

plo.  or  Sloney  Refunded.    Uon't  pay  doul.le  P'"««Vr<w^^r2.^   W    eat    S^^ltt    lUr- 
h't^^^e   'i«7lfeTT,SU:S-  V^lT;l.'"^e,5^'h\'^8u"d".n*^rJL:^'oS?i^.''AM^^^^ 
rIrrn^':n'Alui^enH^S:^V:Jt^h^  until  you  write  for  big  lie-p.  "J*'?"-  JJ^?^,,"™; 
pl«i  and  special  low  price*  <.n  seed*  you  require.  Free  «(t-p.  book  .•    '.niwing  Alfalfa  to 
tik(we  who  aak  for  iu   Writ*  now,    '     *     " * — '  "-     ■— 


eda  you  require.  Free  «(t-p.  book  .  •    '". 
w,  A.  A.  Berry  8ead  Co.,  Bm  i^t 
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Proper    intercrops    sensibly    man- 
aged are  in  no  way  Injurious  to  the 
adjacent   trees,   and   they  may   carry 
the  entire  coat  of  maintenance  until 
the  trees  come  into  bearing.     Tilled 
annuals,  such  as  potatoes,  beans,  to- 
matoes, early  corn,  and  cabbage  are 
preferable.       Buckwheat    and    clover 
have  also  proved  satisfactory,  but  are 
best    used   in   a   rotation.      Rotations 
are  especially   desirable  where  lai^e 
acreages  are  involved.     Untilled  cer- 
eals, such  as  wheat,  rye.  or  oats  are 
very    objectionable   because    of    their 
strong  moisture  draft   near  ripening 
time,   when   the  moisture  is  also  es- 
peclallv  needed  by  the  trees. 

The  intercrops  should  receive  their 
usual  fertilization  and  a  winter  envoi' 
of  rye.  vetch,  or  similar  plants  shonl<1 
be  provided  when  needed.  Tall- 
growing  crops  like  com  .should  lie 
kept  far  enough  away  from  the  tree? 

A  good 
mulch  of  strawy  stable  manure  abnnt 


Peach  Trees 

Peach  trees  should  be  pruned  dur-  to  avoid  injurious  shading. 

Ing  the  winter  while  dormant.    Since  mulch  of  strawy  stable  inan 

the  season  is  now  well  advanced  this  the  trees  is  also  very   desirable.^J 

work  should  be  started  as  soon  as  pos-  P.  S. 


Dairy  Outlook  in  the  East 

Market  Conditions  Affecting'  the  Milk  Business. 

By  ROBERT  W.  BALDERSTON,  Secy.  IntersUte  Milk  Produceni  Ass'n. 


The  future  of  the  dairy   industry 
in   the   eastern    part    of    the    United 
States    is    now    at    stake    and    every 
dairyman  in  the  country  •should  have 
the  opportunity  to  know  aA)out  some 
of  the  infiuences  at  work  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.     We  have  not  seen  any 
recent  effort  to  sum  them  up.     Might 
they   not   be   outlined  briefly   as   fol- 
lows: (a)  The  growth  of  the  condens- 
ing business  and  the  increased  need 
of  its   products   for   our   armies   and 
our   allies,    and,    after   the    war.    for 
all  Europe;    (b)    the  increase  in  the 
use  of   oleomargarine    and    a    conse- 
quent   decrease    in    the    demand    for 
butter,    in    addition    to    the    natural 
shrinkage  of  demand  due  to  economic 
pressure;      (O      the     investigations, 
federal    and    local,    into    production 


with  new  problems  as  they  arise; 
for  instance,  to  suggest  substitutes 
for  those  feeds  not  now  in  your  local 
market. 

Boarder  cows  could  never  be  sold 
to  better  advantage,  nor  was  there 
ever  greater  need  that  they  be  elimin- 
ated. We  can  most  cheaply  and  ac- 
curately find  them  out  thru  the  Cow 
Testing  or  Dairy  Record  Associa- 
tions. 

Condensaries  the  Safety  Valve 
The  increasing  use  of  oleomargar- 
ine and  a  corresponding  curtailment 
in  the  use  of  butter  has  upset  the  but- 
ter market.  Consequently,  Philadel- 
phia is  drawing  market  milk  from 
many  regions  that  have  previously 
been  making  butter.     Also,  the  retail 


Four  Good  Milking  Shorthorns.  Owned  by  C.  M.  Kennedy  &  Sons,  Brad- 
ford Connty,  Pa.    A  six  year-old,  a  two-year-old,  a  yearling  ana 
a  calf,  all  of  Cyrus  Clay  Imported  Duke  Buttercup  breeding 


costs,  showing  the  lack  of  a  safe 
margin  for  the  dairy  farmer  under 
present  conditions,  the  need  of  a 
solution  for  his  labor  and  feed  prob- 
lems, causes  of  waste  in  methods  of 
production  and  distribution  and  that 
milk  is  one  of  the  cheapetrt'forms  of 
animal  food  for  human  consumption 
at  present  prices,  and  should  be  used 
much  more  freely. 

Our  business  is  in  a  state  flux — it 
has  great  possibilities  for  the  future 
and  vet  there  is  great  danger  if  the 
present  situation  is  not  worked  out 
with  care  and  forethought. 


Care  in  Production 
The   producer   has   a  part   in   this 
as  well  as  the  distributor  or  manu- 
facturer  and    the    consumer.      Never 
was  there  more  need  of  careful  ad- 
justment   of    feeding   methods.      Un- 
precedented    conditions     necessitate 
new  practices.     Corn  has  become  the 
food   to  save   instead   of   the   one   to 
use  liberally.     It   is   almost  impossi- 
ble to  get  the  standard  «iill   and  oil 
seed  by-products.     Many  are  off  the 
market    and    others,    while    costing 
much  more  than  in   1914.   are  rela- 
tively cheaper  than   those  most  eco- 
nomical four  years  ago.     Every  farm- 
er n.ust  solve  his  feed  problem  in  the 
light    of   his   own   knowledge   of   in- 
dividual   conditions,    with    the    very 
best  general  advice  he  can  get.  Many 
dairy   leaders    have   been   swggesting 
war-time  rations  and  a  very  complete 
and  suggestive  list  was  prepared  by 
the  Dairy  Husbandry  Department  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  pub- 
lished In   the   Pennsylvania  Parmer. 
The  College  is  always  ready  to  assist 


milk  dealer  can  no  longer  turn  his 
surplus  supply  into  cream  and  butter 
without  loss.  The  condensaries,  alone, 
of  all  the  milk  manufacturing  inter- 
ests,   are   able   to   sell    their  finished 
product  so  as  to  pay  somewhere  near 
the  cost  of  production.     They  are  ab- 
sorbing the  surplus  of  the  east.     We 
must    carefully    consider    what    this 
means  and  where  it  is  leading  us.  It 
is   very    important   that    we   are   not 
caught   without   another   market   for 
much  of  our  milk,  if  anything  should 
happen  to  disturb  the  present  condi- 
tion of  affairs.     The  condensaries  act 
as  our  safety  valve  now,  but  how  long 
wiM.they  continue  to  be  able  to  do 
this? 


LAVAL 


' CREAM   SEPARATOR 

Every  Reflection 
Shows  Perfection 

VIEWED  from  every  angle,  the  De  Laval  is  dislinclly  in  a 
class  by  itself.  It  has  a  business-like  appearance.  It  looks  as 
if  it  were  well  made,  and  it  is.  It  loob  sturdy,  and  it  is. 
There  is  no  make-beneve  about  it  anywhere,  from  the  wide-spreading 
substantial  base  to  the  solid,  seamless,  symmetrical  supply  can. 

It's  no  wonder  lliit  big  dairymen  and  creamerymen  who  have 
foe  years  made  a  careful  study  of  dairy  methods  and  machinery  refuse 
to  consider  any  other  separator  but  the  De  Laval  They  know  that 
from  every  angle— dean  skimmmg,  case  of  operation,  freedom  from 
repairs,  durability— there  is  no  other  aeam  separator  that  can  com- 
pare  widi  ^  De  Laval. 

They  know  that  it  has  a  record  of  40  years  of  service^  behmd 
W  TKev  know  that  it  can  be  depended  upon.  They  know  that 
Sey  can't  afford  to  take  chances  with  any  other  cream  separator— 

And  neither  can  you. 

Order  yoor  De  L«TaI  bow  mud  let  it  begin  ••▼in*  <*•«»  for  you  rt«hl 
iwiy.  Remember  th.t  a  De  La^al  m.y  be  bought  for  e.d>  or  on  «icb 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

16S  Bro«dwy.  New  York  29  E.  M«di«»n  Str-t.  Chicago 

EVERY  NEW  DE  LAVAL  IS  EQUIPPED  WITH  A  BELL  SPEED- INDICATOR 


Price  Influences 

The  price  reduction  for  the  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  Chicago  dis- 
tricts for  February  has  been  a  great 
disappointment  to  our  farmers.     The 
weakness   in   the  butter  market,  the 
severe    weather   and    the  -consequent 
railroad    collapse,    and    the    reduced 
consumption  of  market  milk  all  had 
some  part  in  producing  this  discour- 
aging   result.      Condensaries    worked 
under  great   difficulties  all   of  Janu- 
ary, on  account  of  the  delay  in  coal- 
ing ships  for  the  export  trade,  and  on 
account  of  an  inadequate  and  irregu- 
lar  supply    of  coal,    sugar   and    cans 
for  themselves.     Therefore,  they  were 
not  able  to  absorb  all  of  that  part  of 
the  Philadelphia  supply  which  temp- 
orarily was  not  needed  for  the  mar- 
ket milk  trade  after  the  retail  price 
had  been  increased.     Doubtless,   this 
has   been   the   experience   elsewhere. 


•1e 


Pay  Better  Than  Ever 

TODAY  a  bushel  of  corn  or  wheat  buys  more  fertilizer 
(potash  excepted,  of  course)  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  three  years.  Note  how  much  cheaper  you  can 
buy  a  2-10  fertilizer  now  than  before  the  war., 


In  1914 

would  buy 


Ferti- 
lizer 


Today 


will  buy 


Ferti- 
lizer 


In  Umu  of  farm  product;  fertilixen  coti  If  today  than  in  1914. 
Fertilizers  paid  you  f^en— they  will  pay  you  better  now. 

Fertilizers  are  today  more  profitable  and  more  necessary  to  efficient 
production  than  before  the  war.    Boost  crop  production,  grow  more 
per  acre  and  increase  your  profits  by  using  fertilizer. 
Helo  both  th»  raHroada  and  yourself  hy  ordering  Spring  Fertilizen 
^^  NOW. 

Send  for  literature  to  Department  17 

So3  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 

Postal  Telegraph  BIdg.,  Chicago         The  Muntey  Bldg.,  Baltimore 


Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Vennsylvania  Farmer 


Are  You  Building  or 
Re-Modeiing  a  Barn? 

Our  big  drafting  department  U  at  y'>'«'^t«7*°Vh?*eJDeriJ^  wl  ha^ 

advise  you  on  the  right  barn  to  fit  your  particular  needs. 

There  is  no  charge— no  obligation  in  connection  with  this  service.     We 

^^A^n^  if  vnii're  considerine  installing  barn  equipment,  the  STAR  Line  in- 
dues ev^?ythingf?om  Steel  sStlls  and  Stanchions  and  Mangers  ^  Water 
Bowls  and  Steel  Pens  for  Cows,  Calves,  Bulls  and  Hogs  to  Bull  Staffs  and 
Ventilating  Systems. 

Sn^AR^^^el  stalls^ 

Sta  nchionsV^ifter  Carriers 

Our  equipment  offers  many  patented  features.  Jhe  unit  System-ttc 

adlusteble    he  stronSLt^^^^^  locks  with  one  hand  and 

has  41  Automatic  Su?e  Stop.    Star  Litter  Carrier  Systems  fit  every  need. 

Get  in  touch  with  us.    Our  catalogs  are  yours  for  the 
asking  and  our  Bam  Plan  Department  is  at  your  service. 

STAR  gooda  9oU  by  h—t  dealen  mverywUre 

HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO.,  IS  Hunt  SU  RarvaN,  HI- 


I  The  milk  formerly  used  in  eastern 
butter  creameries  is  now  largely 
hunting  other  markets,  for  butter 
can  not  let  the  manufacturer  out,  or 
the  farmer  either,  under  present  con- 
ditions. Even  with  the  large  demanil 
for  condensed  goods,  further  growth 
in  that  direction  is  problematical, 
for  new  outfits  to  increase  the  capac- 
ity of  the  plants  now  running  or  to 
establish  new  ones,  are  very  difficult 
to  obtain. 


N«w  York  Branch!    Industrial  BMs.,  Albany,  M.  Y. 


Woolford- 

Tecktonius 

Silo 

has  many  esceOcnt  exclus- 
ive feature*. 

One-piece  clear  Oregon  fir 
staves.  Hinged  CalSornia 
redwood  doors.  Automatic 
adjusting  straight  pull 
doorway  fastener  and  hoop 

lugs  equipped  with   heavy 

car-steel  apring. 

The  only  silo  that  is  tight 
and  erect  under  all  condi- 
tions, when  full  or  empty, 
dry  or  wet.  hot  or  cold 

Buy    now    at    Ipecial 
early-buyers    discount, 
arvi  avoid   serious    de- 
left lata.      Write  today. 

Factory:— Dart»y.  P». 


.^brings  it 
60  days  to  try  it 


CWoolford  Wood  Tank  Mfg.  Co 

1429  Chestnut  St.'       Phila.,  Pa. 


w'ith~  tha 


par*    ..„    ... 

hicbcl  priced  cream   arpara- 


Unadilla  SQos 
Towers  of   Strength 

Bnilt  to  endup©,  they  are  .ft'r-ti6.^»t' '^^fl 
resisting  and  storin  de'vmt;.  Base  and 
top  anchors  of  steel  cable  hold  the  Silo 
erect,  Bteady  and  secure  on  Its  foanda^ 
tlon.  Hoops  are  tlKhtened  in  front  where 
the  Unadillft  ladder  is  al^^a> »  f,^'/°,?  | 

{ready.  Door  frame  can  h«  adj^^s'f^^i? 
make  air-ti(rht  contart  with  the  doors 
That's  why  VnadUla  Silage  is  good  to  the 

I  last  ;fork£al-from  top  to  bottom    from 
center  to  outer  «!, re  urn  feWnce.    Before 
vou  buy,  get  a  Unadilla  Catalog— Its 
,  iFree.    Ag^nU  WanUd. 

I  UNADILLA 
SILO  CO. 
Bos  •*• 

Unadilla.  N.  Y. 

or 
Des  Moiaet.  ■•• 


Maynard 
j^  ^  ^nr.ea  cres —   _  . 
tor.  YoowiU  findlt  eqnoltoor 
better  than  the  $100  kind.    BiK 
cream  saver— biKmoney-maker 
— will  laBt  a  lifetime. 

?tOO  willbrinK  any  of  the  f  oir 
Mfzea.  Try  it  free  for  60  days. 
If  jroa  don't  find  it  the 
beat  cream  separator 
yoo  can  buy  at  any 
price.  Bend  it  back.  If 
yoo  like  it, keep  it.and 
take  a  year  to  pay. 

Save 
$30  to  $40 

Newone-piece  alurninum  akimminjr 
daTieeskima  every  drop  of  Tai\KttgM 
times.      Frictionlesu    ahnf t  and   ball 
bearintrfl  make  it  easy  to  run; 
a  lifetime.     Single  piece  Bkim- 
mer.  open  cream  spout  and  one- 
pieea  supply-tank  make  it  easy 
to  dean. 

.'Prices  from  S36.7S  to  ^1.30; 
no  better  machine  for  twice  the 
jutoej.  JodBetheMaynardby 
what  it  doe*— not  whatiteoata. 

Sent  Free-Our  1*ta  %9p— 

rater  PI»B-Writeforyoorepp7 
today.  Read  eyery  word  before 

roa  buy  any  kind  oteeparator. 
t  wiU  open  yoar  eyea. 


f^m 


I  ■(-  ~^-^-!^  «  iy.-^- ?>!St:  .WRi#»<3 


A  Bood-looklng,  tIght-fHtliy 
and  convenient  ailo  that  can  C 
blow  over  is  what  you  get  when 
"   yoo  bay  a 

Green  Mountain 

SILO 

CraoaoUd   atavee.    Mfe-Hka 

door*,  astra  heavy  hoop  and 

■dentifle   fuy-wire  aneh^Me 

Teet  tUo.     Write 

^_.  , Save bv t>uv*nff 

8«K«M  «..MI«ai.«l. 


u 


CREAM 

.SEPARATOR 

K  SOLID  PROPOSITION  toaend 
lew,   Wfll    made,   easy  ronninir, 
perfect  Rkimmin^  separator  for 
I  (1T.95.  Clostly  akims  warmorcold 
I  milk. 'MukoB  heavy  or  liKhtcreMO. 
1  DifTen^nt    from    picture,    which 
illnstrates    larger   capaclly  ma- 
chines.   See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl   a  lanitary  irarvel.  easily 
cleaned.     Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  smnll,  write  for   free  catalog 
and  monthly  pnyment  plan. 
Waatem  enters  filled  from 
Waate.-n  poinU. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
las  'SiS2        BaiaWUc*.  N.  T. 


Greater  Consmnptioii 
We  do  not  know,  of  course,  what 
the  future  has   In  store  for  us,  but 
every    effort    must   be,    and   will    be, 
imade  to  get  the  supply  adjusted  so 
as    to   use    all    the    milk    at    present 
(prices.     There  is  a  good  demand  at 
these  prices  but   it   is  very   hard   to 
get  the  supply  to  the  places  where  it 
is    needed.       Had    our    condensaries 
been  differently  located  so  as  to  di- 
vide   the   territory   to   better  advan- 
tage,  the  problem  would  have  been 
far  easier. 

The   amount   of  milk  included   in 
the  surplus   of    a   large   city    is   not 
so  very  great  each  day,  but  it  must 
find  a  regular  outlet  at  a  price  that 
will  not  jeopardize  the  geperal  mar- 
ket.    The  public  mind  needs  to  hav« 
its    attention    called    to    this    matter 
and  a  campaign  started   to  increase 
the  use  of  market  milk.     Dieticians 
agree  that  the  consumption   is  one- 
half  what  it  should  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  health,  and  of  the  pocket- 
book.      Such  a  movement  is  already 
well  started  in  Philadelphia,  backed 
by  all  the  interest  involved. 

Conversely,  our  producers  must  ap- 
preciate the  need  of  a  uniform  supply 
and  arrange  for  greater  production 
during  October,  November  and  De- 
cember, and  a  corresponding  curtail- 
ment in  May  and  June,  and  th€y  mupt 
insist  on  being  generously  paid  for 
the  milk  produced  during  these 
months  of  shortage,  when,  other 
things  being  equal,  production  costs 
are  greatest. 

Better  Co-operation 

The  value  of  increased  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  consumer,  distributor 
and  producer  is  becoming  apparent. 
Competition  is  no  longer  the  "life 
of  trade".  The  milk  business  is  a  great 
"quasi-public  institution".  Elimina- 
tion of  wasteful  methods  by  concen- 
tration of  routes,  etc.,  has  enabled 
the  Philadelphia  public  to  get  milk 
with  a  smaller  increase  above  the 
price  to  the  farmer  than  in  any  other 
eastern  city,  according  to  Dr.  Clyde 
L.  King,  milk  expert  for  U.  S.  Food 
Administration. 

In    conclusion,    let    Ui    emphasize 
again    the    need    for    great    care    in 
business  methods— both  in  producing 
and   selling   and    the    importance   of 
co-operation  in  both  directions.     The 
dairy    cow    i.s    the    most    economical 
prodrcer  of  animal  food   for  human 
consumption  and  she  uses  a  maximum 
of  rough  materials  in  doing  it.     She 
will  save  the  fertility  of  our  farms, 
her   product    is   absolutely   necessary 
to    American    infant    life,    and    is    a 
complete,    palatable    and   cheaip   food 
for  adults.     May  we  have  sufficient 
Intelligence,  common-sense,  persever- 
ance and  faith  to  save  the  indu«try 
for  the  nation  and  humanity. 
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fluence  on  the  nation's  future  supply 
of  meat  and  milk.  Ihe  "spread"  in 
prices  of  wheat  mill-feeds  has  been 
such  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  Food  Administration,  and  the 
conference  was  called  to  work  out 
a  plan  that  would  »tamp  out  certain 
trade  abuses,  also  to  establish  fair 
handling  charges. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  brok- 
ers in  wheat  mill-feed  are  limited  to 
a  charge  Of  25  cents  per  ton;  com- 
mission agents  (making  sale  deliy. 
and  c"  'tionl  are  not  to  charge 
more  than  50  cents  per  ton  commig. 
sion;  and  wholesalers  or  jobbers 
are  limited  to  reasonable  advances 
over  the  average  bulk  price  ol 
his  stock  at  mill  (plus  brokerage, 
commission  or  inspection  fee  actual- 
ly  paid).  The  advance  allowed 
wholesalers  or  jobbers  must  not  ex- 
ceed the  following: 

Shipment  from  mill  or  In  transit, 
payment  cash,  demand  draft  or  sight 
draft,    $1   per  ton. 

Shipment  from  mill  or  in  tran^t, 
sale   on   arrival,    draft    terms,    $1.51 

per  ton. 

Sale  ex-jobbers  warehouse,  pay- 
ment cash,  sight  draft  or  demand 
draft.  $2.50  per  ton. 

Sale  ex-jobbers  warehouse,  upon 
arrival   draft  terms,  $3   per  ton. 

In  making  sales  on  credit,  not  to 
exceed  $1  per  ton  may  be  added  to 
the  margin  which  could  be  charged 
if  sold  on  arrival  draft  terms. 

The    new    regulations    practically 
exclude     unnecessary     handlers    by 
making  resales  within  the  trade  un- 
profitable.    Only  one  profit   on  sales 
is  permitted.     If  the  feed  is  sold  by 
several  dealers,  the  total  profits  must 
not  exceed  the  original  single  profit. 
Profits  of  retail   dealers  in   wheat 
mill-feeds  will  be  determined  by  the 
Federal  Food  Administrator  for  each 
state.     While  retailers  doing  a  busi- 
negs  of  less  than  $100,000  a  year  are 
not  licensed,  they  are  subject  to  the 
Food    Control    Act    which    provides 
they    shall    not    exact    more    than  a 
"fair   and    reasonable    profit".       Un- 
licensed retadlers  who  do  not  observe 
the  regulations  may  have  their  sup- 
plies  from   manufacturers  or  whole- 
salers cut   oft  by  notification  of  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration. 
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CHEESE   FACTORY   PRICES  ON 
MILK 


fRIPlTwAL'SILOS 


hkrt  Bdiitinct  wan8.Roquirpnohoofi*.| 

Ecfinomical  bf  rau»e  thry  U»t  loncer.  i 
K«Tp  »»rir.th  /n  and  cold  out.  Absolute- ; 
ly  Guaranteed.  In  u»ef"r  15  yr».  Serai  (at; 
cat.,  pricM.  lermt  *  Agency  PropotMen  * 
Craine  SiUCs.lncBax  14aNorwic  h/J.T.  i 
iMMHMMMMIMlMilttlllMtMiillHii 


NEW  FEED  REGULATIONS 

Limits   "Spread"   in   Feed   Prices 

Results  of  a  two-day  conference  in 
Washington  between  representatives 
of  the  wheat  mill-feed  industry  and 
the  V.  S.  Food  Administration  are 
expected  to  have  a  far-r-aching  in- 


I  would  like  information  on  what 
is  a  fair  price  to  pay  for  4  percent 
milk  by  a  cheese  factory  that  re- 
ceives 28  cents  a  pound  for  its  cheese. 
It  is  supposed  to  pay  the  farmer  ev- 
erything above  the  actual  expense  of 
manufacturing  the  cheese.  Our  cheese 
factory  induced  us  to  go  into  the 
business  of  furnishing  milk,  pr.^mis- 
ing  to  pay  us  on  a  co-operative  basis. 
They  receive  28  cents  a  pound  for 
their  cheese  and  pay  us  $2.30  a  hun- 
dred for  4  percent  milk.  I  dont  feel 
I   can    sell    for   that. 

What   is   an    acid    tester   for   test- 
ing  cream    to   see    if    it    is   ripe  for 
churning?      What  do   they   cost   ana 
where  can   one   be  bought?     ^Vouifl 
it  pay  me  better  to  churn  my  tre^ 
into    butter    and    feed    the   skimrn^ 
milk  to  plge?— John  Smeltzer,  W.  n_ 
It    is    impossible    to   state   cxac  y 
the  price  a  factory  can  pay  for  mii 
based  upon  the  price  of  cheese,  as 
this  depends  upon  the  money  invests- 
in  the  cheese  factory,  cost  of  opera- 
tion,  including  cost  of  labor,  coa- 
supplies,  cost  of  collecting  raW^  ^ 
not  delivered  by  farmer,  location  « 
factory,  and  amount  of  cheese  Vi\^^^ 
dally.    One  hundred  pounds  of  4  per- 
cent milk  will  make  10.6  pounds  o 
Cheddar  cheese,  with  a  shrinkage  »" 
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ripening  of  about  5  percent,  giving 
approximately  10  pounds  of  cheese, 
which  at  28  cents  would  bring  $2.80. 
When  paying  $2.30  for  100  pounds, 
the  gross  profit  to  the  operator  is 
50  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk.  If 
cheese  is  made  that  contains  over 
the  normal  percent  of  water,  or  about 
35  percent,  the  gross  profit  would  be 
greater. 

As  to  butter,  100  pounds  of  4  per- 
cent milk,  if  losses  in  the  skimmllk 
and  In  the  buttermilk  are  kept  down 
to  a  minimum,  should  yield  4.5 
pounds  of  butter.  By  multiplying 
4.5  by  the  average  yearly  local  price 
of  butter,  a  comparison  can  be  made 
between  the  money  received  for  milk, 
selling  to  the  cheese  factory  and  the 
income  from  butter.  The  value  of 
skimmllk  should  be  based  upon  the 
local  price  of  grain. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  from 
the  money  received  from  the  butter 
as  figured  above,  should  be  subtract- 
ed the  interest   and   depreciation  on 
the  labor  of  making  and  marketing 
the    butter,    before    conclusions    are 
drawn  as  to  whether  it  is  more  prof- 
itable X.0  make  butter  or  sell  milk  for 
cheese   making.      At    $2.30   per   hun- 
dred  for   milk,   butter   should   bring 
51  cents  per  pound,  plus  the  cost  of 
making.      The  skimmllk,    if  labor  is 
available,   will   probably   pay  for  the 
cost   of  making  and   marketing.   For 
feeding  to  pigs,  whey  is  worth  about 
one-half  the  value  of   skimmllk.      It 
looks    as    if    it    would    be    at    least, 
if  not   more,   profitable   to  sell   milk 
to  the  cheese -factory  than  to  make 
butter  on  the  farm. 

By  the  acid  test  is  meant  the  meas- 
uring of  the  acid  in  the  cream  by  an 
alltaline  solution  of  known  strength, 
generally  a  tenth  normal  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide.  The  solution 
and  equipment  can  be  obtained  from 
any  good  creamery  and  dairy  supply 
company.  This  test  is  not  generally 
used  on  the  farm. 

The  farm  butter  maker  soon  learns 
to  tell  by  the  taste  when  the  cream 
is  ready  for  churning.  The  cream 
should  have  a  mild  sour  taste.  It  Is 
important  not  to  have  the  cream  too 
sour  as  it  gives  a  strong  taste  to  the 
butter. — Prof.   Fred  Rasmussen. 
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ance  that  the  milk  supply  should  be  I 
not  only  maintained  at  Its  present 
status  but  that  more  milk  ehould  be 
made  available  for  children. 


FROZEN  SILAOE 


NoMoneylnAdYance 


Reports  from  differenrt;  sections  of 
Pennsylvania    indicate    that    an    un- 
usual   number   of    farmers    are   now 
troubled  with  frozen  silage  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  continued  cold  weather. 
Experiments     at     different     stations 
have  shown   that  frozen  eilage  may 
be  fed  with  satisfactory  results  after 
it  has  been  entirely  thawed  out.  The 
freezing  does  not  impair  the  feeding 
value  nor  make  the  silage  any  less 
palatable,  according  to  S.  I.  Bechdel, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.      I 
One    should    exercise    great    care, 
however,    to    see    that    all    frost    is 
thawed   out   before   feeding  since   it 
is  unsafe  to  feed  frozen  silage.     As 
the  silage  is  removed  from  the  silo,  a 
ring  of  frozen   material  can  be  left 
standing  around  the  walla.     Portions 
of  this  frozen  material  can  be  broken 
loose  dally  and  burled  under  the  wet 
silage  in  the  center  of  the  silo. 

The  frost  will  usually  thaw  in  a 
short  time  with  this  practise.  An- 
other scheme  that  has  been  suggested 
Is  to  load  the  frozen  silage  on  the 
feed  cart  for  removal  to  a  stable  or 
other  building  with  sufficient  warmth 
to  cause  the  frost  to  thaw  out.  If 
steam  Is  available,  it  may  be  used  to 
advantage  to  remove  the  frost. 

When  the  frozen  silage  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  silo  until  warm 
weather,  the  frost  sometimes  thaws 
out  and  spoilage  takes  place  before 
any  attention  is  given  to  it.  In 
view  of  the  present  shortage  and  ex- 
tremely high  prices  of  all  kinds  of 
feed,  neglect  of  this  sort  ehould  ibe 
avoided. 
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GREATER  USE  Or  MILK  URGED 
National  Milk  Committee  Report 
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Increased  production  *and  increased 
consumption  of  milk  are  both  strong- 
ly urged  by  the  commilttee  appointed 
by  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  to 
study  the  milk  problem.  The  report 
concludes: 

1.  That  increased  'production  of 
milk  be  encouraged;  (a)  as  a  measure 
of  national  safety  for  the  present; 
(b)  as  a  measure  of  n&tional  vitali- 
ty for  the  future,  the  future  being 
bound  up  in  the  welfare  of  children. 

2.  That  consumption  of  milk 
ehould  be  increased  because: 

(a)  A  greater  consumption  of  it 
in  cities  will  result  in  a  better  de- 
velopment of  the  physical  condition 
of  the  city  population,  where  con- 
sumption is  112  quarts  per  capita,  as 
compared  with  288  on  the  farm. 

(2)  Increased  consumption  will 
encourage  production. 

(c)  "If  the  country  Is  to  be  pro- 
tected against  nutritive  disasiter.  ev- 
ery possible  step  must  be  taken  to 
eilucate  the  people  to  a  realization 
that  tho  they  may  do  without  meat 
they  should  still  have  milk." — Rose 
and  Brewer. 

(d)  Skimmllk  and  butter  milk 
should  be  made  available  for  city 
Consumers. 

(e)  It  Is  of  fundamental   Import- 


DRY  FODDER  MIXED  IK  SHAGE 

Because  of  the  long  drouth  last 
summer,  my  late  planting  of  silage 
com  did  not  mature  as  usual.  One 
planting  lacked  full-grown  ears  late 
in  September  while  another  planting 
was  only  about  half  grown.  It  was 
all  cut  at  sign  of  approaching  frost 
and  laid  in  large  piles,  some  three 
or  four  armfuls  In  each  pile. 

I  then  waited  until  the  other  field 
com  was  dry  and  husked,  and  then 
mixed  the  dry  and  green  in  about 
equal  parts  in  filling  the  silo.  Some 
of  the  green  stalks  in  the  piles  were 
on  the  ground  nearly  a  anonth  with- 
out serious  damage  or  wilt.  We  had 
considerable  rain  during  that  period. 
No  water  was  put  in  the  silo  when 
filling  except  from  heavy  rains,  there 
being  no  roof  on  the  silo. 

I  find  now  In  feeding  that  I  can 
not  distinguish  between  the  dry  and 
the  green,  altho  the  color  of  all  is 
more  brown  than  usual.  The  cows 
seem  to  reWsh  It  about  as  well  as  If 
made  from  all  green  stalks,  and  the 
fiow  of  milk  is  but  little  less,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  scarcity  of  ears  In 
It.  Hereafter,  when  short  of  silo 
corn,  I  plan  that  I  can  hold  the  green 
corn  in  piles  until  the  dry  fodder  is 
ready  and  then  fill  the  silo  at  my 
leisure  when  other  crops  are  har- 
vested.— C.  W.  Gardner,  Cumberland 
Co..  N,  J. 
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North  Tonawanda,  N.  T. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood— wide 

or  narrow  tires.     Steel  or  wood  whe«ls  to  fit  any 

ninnlns   tear.    Waffon   parts  of   aU   kinds.    Write 

today  for  free  catalot;  Illustrated  In  colors. 

CLCCTRIC  WHEEL  CO.    68  Hm  StrMt. 


A  quart  of  whole  milk  each  day  for 
each  child  Is  none  too  much.  Milk 
is  a  food,  not  a  beverage. 


Keep  a  pig  if  you  can.  A  properly 
cared-for  pig  Is  no  more  Insanitary 
than  a  dog.  according  to  the  food  ad- 
ministration authorities. 


Try  This  Dairy  Sum: 

One  cow  +  one  hired  man  -f-  one  fixed-feed  separator.  Result: 
Loss  of  about  lo  lbs.  of  butter  per  year. 

Same  cow  +  same  hired  man  +  SHARPLES  SUCTION-FEED 
SEPARATOR.  Result:  All  the  cream  saved;  no  butter  lost — • 
because  the  Sharpies  skims  clean  at  any  speed, 

MultipVy  this  by  yotir  number  of  cows  and  you  will  at 
once  see  the  extra  worth  oi 
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Fertilizers 

Feed  the  Fields  that  Feed  the  World! 

THE  world  is  asking  ioi  bread  and  meat.  Bieeer  crop,  cannot  be  rosed  b> 
"crXCyour  acrfage.  the  shortage  of  labor  make,  that  in>poss.ble  To  meet 
the  deSfor  bread  more  grain  must  be  raised  on  the  acres  you  now  cultivate. 

You  mu!it  lertiliie.     Yoo  cannot  ship    Pi-eiorht    U     Congettcd  — 

awaymorefertilityintheformofbieger  ""  ,        _      i     . 

crops  unless  you  bring  more  fertility  in.  Order  Early! 

hav?mrjd"f  r^ww-ior ,- -.^^^ 

more  feed,  is  to  add  to  your  soils  sup-  JJ^  ^^^^  ^^    '    ^ertUuers  to  you  with  ammi- 

plies  of  plant  food.      Upon  the  use  of  ^^m  amount  of  hauling,  but  the  carshortaffe 

fertilizers  depends  both  bread  and  meat,  i,  -/Jo-..  FemU«r.  shouW  b^^^^^^^ 

Inthe  vaststorehouses  in  the  earth,  Nature  ^^^^^^^^^J^^^  {Z.Tx^^\n^-rn  cap- 

provided  food  for  the  sojN  N«tme»andPho«.  ^f^''\r^^^^^^  order  now  you  ma> 

Four  comers  of  the  globe,  and  make  into  V-C  y^^hen  the  fertilizer!  arrive,  haul  them  hom« 

Fertilizerf   that  are  balanced  crop  rations—  ^j  ^^^^^  in  your  bam  untU  you  are  reaa> 

that  benefit  the  crop  immediately— nourish  ^^  ^^^  ^^em. 

L'„nT.;?cH*  jnn'ilJeS'LidTIS,?^  WH«  u»  .ot^»..  ».  a«.«,  n.«  r-u  wh. 
the  Uck  of  another.  .  .,,.  ..^  *  •      ^r\ 

VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CO., 

'  **^^*  INCORPORATED 

lew  York  Cltr  V-C  Salc»  OfficC* 

Iftltimore,  Md. 
Tincinmati.  Ohio 
oit  W»rne.  !<«•• 
hrereport.  La. 
^bmond.  Va. 


A    large    attendance,    made   up    of 
the   most    prominent    sheep    breeders 
of  the  Tri-State  District,  showing  a 
most  active  interest  in  all  phases  of 
the  sheep  business,  v^ras  the  outstand- 
ing   feature   of    the   meeting    of   the 
Tri-State  Sheep    Breeders   and   Wool 
Growers  held   at   Wheeling,   W.   Va., 
Feb.  14-15.     A  large  part  of  the  at- 
tendance    was     from     Pennsylvania, 
with  a  fair  number  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  only  a  very  few  from  Ohio. 

Sheep  Diseases 

The  program  was  nicely  balanced 
as  to  lectures  by  college  representa- 
tives,  practical   sheep    men,    exhibits 
and  demonstrations.     Dr.   I.   D.   Wil- 
son, veterinarian,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,   and  Dr.   Charles  A.  Lender, 
veterinarian,  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia,   brought    out    many    practical 
points  on  keeping  the  flock  in  health. 
Both  discussed  preventative  methods, 
chiefly    emphasizing    the    importance 
of  clean  drinking  water,  rotation  of 
pastures,    and   the   selection    of    new 
ground    for   sheep    runs.      They    also 
talked  on  parasitical  troubles  which 
seem  to  cause  the  greatest  mortality 
in  the  sheep  business.     A  very  prac- 


smooth  bodied  Merino  is  very  desir- 
able.     This    same   class    for    feeding 
purposes  is  more  In  demand  than  the 
mutton   lambs  owing   to   their  being 
more  nearly  the  popular  weight  de- 
manded by  the  market,  weighing  ap- 
proximately  80   pounds  when  finish- 
ed.    The  question  of  the  percent  of 
lamts   likely    to   be   raised   from  the 
two    sources    was    hardly    given    the 
consideration      justified.       In      small 
flocks  up  to  fifty,  under  careful  .hand- 
ling, the  higher  percentage  of  lamb3 
possible  from  mutton  ewes  would  be 
largely  in   their  favor. 

Future  of  the  Business 

Dr.  F.  R.   Marshall,  Sheep  Expert 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, made  a  rather  unusual  address 
in  that  he  did  not  advocate  pushing 
the    sheep    business    to    the   extreme 
limits.      He   recommended   a   gradual 
development,     in     his     talk    on     the 
world's    meat    and    wool    production 
and  consumption.     Possibly   the  ma- 
jority of  breeders  believe  there  is  a 
shortage   of   wool,   but   Dr.   Marshall 
stated  that  the  supply  is  about  nor- 
mal. He  believes  that  the  further  ex- 
pansion   In    sheep    breeding   is   most 
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FARMERS 

DOYOURBITTOWINTHEWAR! 

Food  is  no  less  important  than  munitions/  Hoover  says: 
"Food  will  win  the  war!''  The  farmer  can  serve  his 
country  by  growing  crops,  as  well  as  the  soldier  who 
fights  the  enemy.     Insure  quality  and  yield  by  using 


Proper  Manner  of  Holding  Sheep  When   Shearing   and   Keeping  Fleece 

Together 


BRADLEY'S  FERTILIZERS 

THE   WORLD'S    BEST    BY    EVERY   TEST 


tlcal  feature  of  this  discussion  was  a 
post  mortem  performed  on  a  sheep 
In  which  many  of  the  points  as  to  the 
action  and  history  of  the  parasites 
were  brought  out.  The  proper  method 
of  drenching  the  sheep  was  also 
demonstrated.  While  these  may  seem 
of  common  knowledge,  the  interest 
exhibited  in  the  operations  indicated 
that  the  breeders  appreciated  these 
features. 


We  maintain  an  Agricultural  Service  Bureau,  conducted 
by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler  (for  many  years  Director  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station),  whose  crop  bulle- 
tins, services  and  advice  are  free  to  all  farmers. 

t^  Order  early.     Last  year  we  could  not  sup- 
ply the  demand.     The  railroads  are  congested. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

THE  AMERICAN  A6RIGULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
92  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON,  or  2  RECTOR  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Offices:  PHIUDELPHI*.  BALTmORE.  BUFFALO.  DETROIT.  CLEVaAHO.  CIUCIMHATI 


Types  of  Sheep 

Prof.  W.  H.  Tomhave,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  and  H.  L.  Ham- 
mond,   of   Ohio    Experiment   Station, 
discussed  the  Merino  versus  mutton 
types,  which  called  forth  the  remarks 
from  some  of  the  older  members  that 
a  few  years  ago  it   was   hardly  safe 
to   mention   mutton   sheep   in   a   Tri- 
State  meeting.     The  Merinos  appear- 
ed  to  be  still   strong  In   Its   present 
position,  both  in  results  from  college 
data  and  in  the  opinion  of  practical 
breeders  and  feeders.     The  consensus 
of   opinion    appeared    to   be    that    the 
Merino    ewe   as   foundation   breeding 
stock   is    unsurpassed,    being    hardier 
and  standing  more  roughing  than  the 
mutton  ewe.     When  breeding  for  hot 
house    lambs    for    early    spring    sale, 
mutton     rams     crossed     on     Merinos 
would  be  most  profitable.     For  selling 
of  lambs  off  the  grass  In  the  fal'.  a 


likely  to  come  about  by  placing  more 
small  flocks  on  the  eastern  farms. 
This  belief  appeared  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  ranges  are  becoming 
restricted  in  the  west  and  the  live 
stock  development  in  other  countries 
has  been  along  this  line.  The  Pro- 
fessor's statement  "that  the  success- 
ful sheepman  in  the  future  must  look 
upon  the  wool  and  mutton  on  a  flfty- 
flfty  basis"  seemed  to  sum  up  the 
sentiment  oq  this  whole  question. 

A  glance  over  the  audience  would 
impress  one  with  the  fact  that  there 
were  few  young  farmers  between  tlie 
ages  of  25   and  35   present;    the  m:i- 
jority  were  older  breeders.  This  raised 
the  question  of  whether  there  is  not 
a  class  of  young  farmers  coming  f>n 
in   the   business   and,   if   so.   whether 
they  are  not  failing  to  get  the  proper 
vision  of  the  business  by  missing  such 
meetings.     The  Association   felt  that 
it  should  give  special  prominence  to 
sheep  club  work  after  hearing  from 
Mr.   W.   H.'  Kendricks,   in   charge  >'f 
club  work  in  West  Virginia,   and  '1 
H.    Bedell,   county   agent    for   Greene 
Co..    Pa.,    both    of    whom    hammerel 
home   the   importance   of    club   work 
and  the  dollars  connected  with  it. 


Exhibits 

An    especially    instructive    feature 
was    the    crossbred    exhibit    by    the 


FARQUHAR 
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Seed  ^th  This 
Convenient  Drill 

Top  of  the  Hopper  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Grain  Drill  is  only43 
inches  from  the  ground.  This 
makes  it  convenient  to  fill  and 
allows  the  operator  to  see  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  machine. 

Despite  our  low-down  constrBction, 
both  the  Hopper  and  Ground  Wheels 
are  standard  size.  The  advmntase  is 
the  result  of  undersltme  frame,  w» 
arransement  which  also  keeps  tlw 
Hopper  ia  perfect  balance. 

Positive  force  srrain.  (rrass  seed  and 
fertilizer  feeds  are  accurate  to  the 
last  deirree.  Lifting  lever,  leverj 
reevlatins  quantities  of  crrain  and 
fertilizer  and  acre  measure  are  unthm 
easy  reach  in  the  rear.  Drills  built 
In  sizes  6  to  13  openers,  both  fertilizer 
and  plain.  Pin  Hoe.  Spring  Hoe  or 
Single  Disc  Openers  with  sprinB 
pressure  attachment  to  bold  at  niil- 
form  depth. 

Writetodayforyourdealer'snameand 
for  free  descriptive  booklet.  "Seed- 
ing with  the  Pennsylvania  Drill.' 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co^  Limited 
Box  346.  York.  Penniu 

Oth9t  FarQuhar  ProdaeU 

EnsiaM  and  Boiler*.  Saw  Milla. 
Till  — hTi.  Triicton.  Potato  Dissofs* 


Oood 
to  tht 
Laat 


I^enneylyania  State  College  of  a  pen 
of  crossbred  lambs  'from  a  Soutth- 
down  ram  on  typical  smooth  bodied 
Merino  ewes.  This  pen  of  lambs, 
which  were  champions  at  the  Inter- 
national, are  beautiful  apecimene. 
They  have  a  splendid  mutton  body 
with  a  beautiful  covering  of  wool. 

Ohio  and  West  Virginia  Institu- 
tions are  also  doing  some  experiment- 
al feeding  and  breeding  work.  All 
three  Institutions  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  line  of  Investigation 
and  encouraged  to  extend  the  work, 
as  many  of  the  colleges  and  experi- 
ment stations  are  doing  practically 
no  sheep  work.  Charles  B.  Crothers, 
Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  had  an  exhibit 
of  crossbred  wethers  that  have  been 
carried  thru  entirely  on  hay.  This 
exhibit  was  interesting  as  showing 
what  crossbred  sheep  would  do  un- 
der roughing  conditions. 

Wool  Show 
Close  to  100  fleeces  of  wool  were 
on  exhibit.  They  were  judged  by 
Messrs.  E.  L.  Shaw  and  H.  L.  Ham- 
mond. Pennsylvania  sheepmen  took 
4  firsts,  seconds  and  thirds.  West 
Virginia  sheepmen  took  2  firsts,  sec- 
onds and  thirds.  The  Association  cup 
for  the  best  fleece  fine  wool  was 
awarded  to  R.  D.  Hamilton,  Washing- 
ton Co..  Pa.,  and  for  the  best  fleece 
crossbred  wool  and  medium  to  the 
Waddington  Farms,  Ohio  Co.,  W.  Va. 

Officers 
The  officers  elected  for  the  coming 
year  were:  President,  J.  R.  Garrison, 
Cameron.  W.  Va.;  vice-president,  W. 
H.    Nichols,    Leatherwood,    W.    Va. ; 
secretary,  I.  S.  Cook,  County  Agent, 
Panhandle  Agricultural  Clwb,  Wheel- 
ing,   W.    Va.;    treasurer,    Charles   E. 
Crothers,    Taylorstown,    Pa.       Three 
directors  representing  the  states  In- 
dicated:   R.    L.    Munce.    CanonsJburg, 
fa.;     nowafu    vjuro,    oK»ittD""»a,      ••  • 
Va.;    and  J.  G.   Lyle,  Cadiz,  Ohio. — 
McK. 
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— ^How  to 

— ^How  to 

—rHow  to 
color 

^How    to 
avoid 

^How  to 

— ^How  to 

— ^How  to 
drop 


^et  a  horse  from  a  bumin^  bam  ? 
pick  a  good  brood  sow? 
feed  yoiir  cows  to  ^ve  the  right 
to  yoitr  butter? 

prepare   cattle   for   shipmeiit   to 
heavy  shrinkage? 
get  rid  of  worms  quickly? 
pick  a  good  dairy  cow? 

tell   when   pregnant   animals   will 
their  offspring? 


Raue  Your  Calves  on 

Blatclif ord's  Calf  Neal 

€DMf  Sell  the  Milk 


Mor«  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  tnilk  substitute!  combined. 

100  «>«.  makes  100  gaflons  of' milk  auba^- 
tuto,  costing  only  one-third  as  much  asmillu 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  eartjr 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  Bteam-oooked  and  no  trouble  to  i>re- 
rare  Of  use.  __  _  , 

iir  'III  fsi  It  wiiMat     — *^p->-«o»i»>*« 

ftnUS  I*!  ^«g^WJc^i^apiyandSucce<9- 
fully  with  UttleoT  NoMifc-  At  dealers,  or 
BUtdUbriCUf  Maal  Cwmiy,  DiS«J» 


EXESCISE  FOR  HOGS 


I 


DOVtN  : 


^29 


Bwya  th«  new  auttaHly 
Jmilor  No.  B.    Liffht 
tiing.    easy    cleaning, 
■kinmihic.  dorable.    Ouara^ 
t««e  a  IH««lm«  eminst  de- 
f.cta    in     BMteriHl     and     wortunanahU^ 
Made  alao  in  fire  iarcer  snces  op  to  N*.  S 

M  MTT  nS  1MM._Bon  br.  >l>>t.  It 


fartOrr"  offer,    ftuytrom  th«iB«"Bl«l  ""»•■« 


Exercise  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  In  the  growth  of  hogs. 
Hogs  that  are  confined  In  a  small  lot 
do  not  develop  sufficient  stretch  and 
frame.  The  problem  of  exercise  is 
more  difficult  to  solve  In  winter  than 
in  any  other  season  of  the  year,  due 
to  the  fact  that  hogs  should  be  kept 
off  the  pasture  for  the  good  of  the 
pasture. 

Exercise  can  best  be  provl(^ed  by 
allowing  the  hogs  free  range  on  a 
field  which  is  fenced  hog  tight  and 
which  has  not  been  planted  to  any 
crop.  Stalk  fields  In  which  cattle 
are  running  make  a  desirable  place 
for  stock  hogs.  Because  hogs  are 
likely  to  remain  in  their  sheds  too 
much  In  the  winter  they  should  feed 
some  distance  from  their  sleeping 
quarters.  This  forces  them  to  take  a 
certain  amount  of  exercise.  —  Kan. 
Circular. 


M  These  and  many  other  valuable  questions  are  answered 

^  in  a  new  Live  Stock  Book  we  have  just  issued  and  which  we  will  gladly 
mail,  postpaid,  to  anyone  who  will  write  for  a  copy. 

iU  It  also  contains   record   forms   for  keeping   track  of 

^  service  dates,  due  dates  for  mares,  cows,  ewes  and  sows.  Gives 
causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  animals.  In  fact,  is  a  very 
useful  and  valuable  book  for  live  stock  owners. 

tfH  It  is  a  thorough  treatise  on  worms  in  live  stock.    Illus- 

^  trates  the  various  kinds  of  worms— tells  how  they  rob  the  animals  of 
their  food  nutrition— how  they  cause  fatal  diseases— why  they  are  the 
direct  and  indirect  cause  of  over  $200,00^000  live  stock  tosses  annually 
and  90^  ot  all  live  stock  diseases. 

g\[  It  tells  why  no  farm  or  farm  animal  is  free  from  these 

^  costly  pests  unless  regular  treatment  is  practiced.  Tdls  how  to  get 
rid  of  them  at  very  little  cost  and  practically  no  labor. 

m  It  tells  about  SAL-VET— that  wonderful  "Veterinary 

Til  Salt"— a  medicated  salt  which  has  saved  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars  for  American  farmers.  How  quickly  it  gets  rid  of  stomach  and 
intestinal  worms;  how  it  tones  the  blood  and  aids  the  digestion;  how  it 
helps  every  animal  to  thrive  better,  lock  better,  grow  and  fatten  faster 
andcosts  so  htUe  that  it  really  is  not  an  expense  but  a  big  profit  maler 
for  live  stock  owners. 

"When  I  sent  for  SAL-VET.  I  had  a  bunch  of  hog*  which  iMuU^ol  eat. 
Whml  voent  to  feed  ihem  they  would  jasl  lie  still,  ignoring  their  feed  com- 
plelely.     Smee  they  hace  been  taking  SAL-VET,    they   eat   eterything   I 
give  them,  are  doing  finely,  and  are  like  an  entirely  different  lot  of  hogs. 
W.  J.  HALL.    qUAKERTOWN.  PA. 

m  Now,  when  feed  prices  are  so  high,  you  should  get  the 

tI  most  return  from  what  you  feed,  but  that  is  impossible  when  your  stock 
have  worms.  They  do  not  always  show  the  worm  symptoms  plainly,  so 
don't  fool  yoursdf  by  thinking  your  animals  are  not  affected. 

^  SAL-VET  will  more  than  pay  its  cost  as  a  tonic  and 

^  conditioner,  and  in  addition  get  rid  of  the  worms.  Ask  your  deater 
about  our  money-back  offer.  SAL-VET  is  the  cheapest  and  best  hve  stock 
remedy  to  buy.    Write  for  Free  Book,  today. 

«ai  MTT  RM>«4iea  nclude  SAL-VET  DIaiafectant  and  Dip— SAL- VET  Ho^  Oil 
5Si^.^s3a:^?Ef  Cow  B«^SAL^^  Spray -SAI^VETH^e 
Renwdy-SAL-VET  Poultry  To»ic-SAL-m  Head  Ljce  ©•"♦""•-S^l^T 
Root  Tableta  aad  SAL-VET  Lie.  Vrnwimt.  A»  yoar  dealers  aad  GUARAKTEED 


THE  FBL  MFG.  CO.  ^&°*^  CLEVELAND,  0. 


Prosperity  Follovsrs 
in  -the  Wake  of 


^.o(i,t 


XME 


TIGM    AS  A  PR'C^^ 


A  PERMANEIfT  SDjO 

Bvory  KoonoMy  SMo  ti  aqwlppnil  wItt  ( 
Bt    in  Proof  a««lioi1iiB9ytt«n>  that  make* 
U  ui>suiut«lr  peiiaamat.    Bmiaga  to  al- 
w.u  .>  f  rt-sh  and  tweet— It  can't  ipoU  la  an 
KconoraySllo.  Perfect  (ittlii8<Ioontiiak« 
the  Silo  perfectly  air-tight.    H««pa  farm 
easy  ladder.    Built  o(  long  teat  YeUow 
^r\<-  orOnvon  Fir.   You  can't  buy  a 
bptierRllo.    Also  ell  alzes Water  Taaka. 
Our    motto    is    quality    through    aad 
IhioiiKh.    Factories  at  Frederick,  MO* 
uid  KoaiMka,  Va.   Write  for  catalog. 

EKMMY  ai  An.  CO.,  npt  0.  fMMk.  M 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


.ARMY  AOCTION  BARGAINS 

lis  piu(«  circular  mailed  6c.    (aUapal 

•4.28  up'Ncw  nnl(arms|l.M>np 

.SO    "ISaddI.e  4.eB    ' 

..».»..».*  I.e6  "JTesin  HnrneFS  «.SS 

JriaOuni    l.C5"M.L.   Army  6»«  t.ljj 

1  S  Larlata.eS  "lu.  S.  Mess  Kits    .CS 

r    **  15    Acres    Oov't    Auction    B.irKalni, 

Illustrated  and  dpscrlhed  in  InrB<>  <■•'«  PP- 

r-^    cyclopedia  catalog  mailed  50c.  stumps. 

»NCI8  BANNERMAN  &  SONS.    501  B'waT  H.  Y. 


Silage. — Sila-ge  has  received  very 
little  attention  from  aheep  feeders, 
altho  many  experiments  prove  its 
value  as  a  substitute  for  roots.  It 
affords  the  cheapest  food  per  unit 
that  Is  put  upon  our  farms.  In  re- 
cent years  sheep  feeders  are  giving 
K  more  attention  and  its  value  is 
demonstrated  by  the  Increasing  num- 
ber of  sheep  they  are  feeding  on 
farms  where  It  Is  used.  Good  silage 
Is  sure  to  play  an  important  part  In 
sheep   feeding  In   the  future. 


HubeR 

htjour  81)85 


*^^;--   jV^iS, 


Hawks,  owls  and  other  natural 
enemies  of  rats  are  not  as  destructive 
to  poultry  as  are  the  rats  themselves. 


POWER  farming  produces  larger  crops.  Farming  with 
the  Huber  Light  Four  produces  larger  crops  at  less  cost. 
The  Huber  not  only  helps  you  make  a  larger  profit  by 
farming  more  land,  but  a  larger  percentage  of  profit  on  each 
acre  under  cultivation. 

The  most  efficient  unit  of  farm  power.  Light!  Strong! 
Flexible!  Durable!  Weighs  5,000  pounds.  Easily  pulls  three 
14-inch  bottoms.  Plows  an  acre  an  hour.  12  h.  p.  at  the 
draw-bar.  25  h.  p.  at  the  belt.  Bums  gasoline,  kerosene,  or 
distillate.     Bixilt  for  lifetime  service. 

'Doing  the  Impossible"  is  a  clear  statement  of  the 
{arm  power  problem,  with  its  solution.    Send  for  it. 

THE  HUBER  MAIMUFACTURING  CO. 

427  center  Street  Marion,  Ohio 


WITTE. 

Kero-Oll  Engines 

T«l««  tfca  Peinf  St  «•«  «-  Cart  

Sizes  2  to  22H-H.::S'-'P<-tY"OTOirn 

term.  •■  Dire  t-from -Kmt.ry   rrlo<-».  ,,""'" 
I'To»n  ord.r.-a.«  »«B  t«.  »200.    l-r._;m,.t 

A    rntaloK.  !  I  KTiTI      WITTC  EHOIHE_WORK8 


PIEHLESS-— - 
FEED   MILL 

r>ou<>h>  cru<tier  roil  r  a 
ehlnpoat  platw  /•'^'"'i 
h«tt4>r  (luftllty  f««<1  with 
lew  power,    erlnrt.-;  KToen 

alfalfa.       Also      fum'^ '^ 
with  fast  Pl^tw     ^t^f« 
1  1-2  to  20  n.     I'.     Write 
for  prliTS  A    rntalog, 
AAMBAfCP.   'ianca^er.  Pa 
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New  1918  Eaition  of 

Tfour  Bargain  Boot 


way  to  you 


A  few  days  aeo  we  started  mkllma  to  oo»  enstoin- 
eraandfrienda  our  new  1918  catalog,^' Your  Bantam 
Book  "  It  is  on  the  way  now.  You. may  have  al- 
ready received  your  copy.  If  not,  it  will  surely 
arrive  in  a  few  days. 

Be  on  the  lookout  for  >t. 

It  is  the  best  book  we  have  ever  sent  out.  From 
cover  to  cover  it  is  filled  with  the  bisiiest  bargains 


in  our  history.    It  !•  badced  by  vast  stocks  oflvoods 

which  wsrT secured  beiore  the  rise  in  pnc«s.  Every- 
tWna  that  you  want  can  be  ordered  from  this  catalog 
!^„Vcheaper  than  in  any  other  way  ;£~1»  f^J  th« 
farm,  furnishings  for  the  house,  or  clothes  for  your- 
■elf,  are  all  in  "Your  Bargain  Book. 

Look  through  it  careiully  when  it  eomea.   Make 
It  •  practic*  always  to  look   through  it  before  yoo 


make  a  single  purchase. .     "  Yoor  Bargain  Book"*  !• 

'•""^It'Sives  you  a  wider  selection  than  yoo  e«ild 
have  in  any  store  in  New  York  or  ChicaKO.  It  is 
bigger  than  the  biggest  department  store  in  the 
world.  It  takes  ten  mammoth  warehouses  o^rBow- 
ing  with  goods  to  hold  the  articles  that  are  listad  in 
this  book. 


lists  Over  180,000  Pieces  of  Merchandise 
Answers  the  Question:  How  to  Save  This  Year? 


^«»i>  iWBjyWII  WWWMWM  Ml 


imL/ 


lOOCarriage  Bolts  $120 

First  quality  carefully  ent  X""" 
threads,  full  sized  nuU. 
Round  heads,  fquare  ehooldcrB,  Sizes 
fromU"  to  B  inches.  Just  the  thing  lor 
reoairinK  buggies,  wagons,  plows  and 
implements.  lAeOtO.  ShiPPmR 
weight  about  9  pounds.  lOO  »a»orHKi 
aizes.     Pr'''i'|  rer  package     .     •  ^^SO_ 


One-Man  Lance  Tooth  Saw 

$,«  »A  71*e«1«.  Ground  four 
m  50  gauge*  thinner  on  the  back 
I  •'^  ftian  on  the  tooth  edge. 
1S=S  Properly  tempered,  tcft 
cuttinp.  Will  not  bird  in 
the  timber.  Set,  eharpcred  f^d  «;o»dy 
for  use.  The  best  one-man  saw  made. 
State leniTth  desired.  Two  P^fMof  saj-s 
in  Tour  l;argain  Book.  See  pages  840-41. 


Every  sinsle  item  in  **Yoar  Barssin  Book"  will  show  you 
■  handsome  BavinK.  Compare  each  price  with  what  yoa  have 
to  pay  for  the  same  article  elsewhere.  That  is  the  definite  and 
sure  proof  of  the  tremendous  bargrains  which  fill  this  book. 


Many  of  the  things  listed  were  bought  on  contracts  be- 
fore the  last  rise  in  prices.  As  a  result  you  get  exceptional 
savinffS  on  these.  We  were  able  to  buy  the  entire  output  of 
many  manufacturers.  Our  tremendous  number  cf  customers, 
representing  10.000.000  people,  enable  ua  to  seK  cheaper  than 
most  stores  can  buy. 


Savemoney  this  year  by  ^l^'^'^^ZTl^I^'i^bie 
^r^T,nflt  foZ^'^ThTv^-  o?tiI^"pagTa-Je*«'f 
SSl^of  the^vinKS^ou  will  find  «>"  «;'«^^Pf««^',„^"t^ 
Bargain  Book".  You  may  order  from  this  page,  but  be  sure  to 
^k  in  your  Bargain  Book  for  complete  line. 


Garden 
Rake 


71AS40B.    None   better   made. 

Has   forged   and   polished  tines; 

hardwood  handle.  Shpg.  weight., 

about  3  pounds.       ^  ,^ 

Number  Lensth  Price, 

of  Teeth  of  Handle  each 

12  hUtU  ••o 

14  6     ft.  7Zc 

16  6     ft.  70c 

For  any  garden  tool  look  in  Yovr 

Bargain  Book— Page  81i4. 


Pruning    Shears 


A  A  California  pat- 
#111^  tern,  strong 
^«/^  and  substan- 
tial. Has  tem- 
pered steel  blades,  mal- 
leable handles  and  volute 
steel  coil  spring.  Length. 
9:n.  2j^in .  blade.  Shpg.wt. 
lib.    lAZOaC.  Price.  49e 


Safety  Egg  Boxes  70^ 

t»AiaSS.    Made  from  re-        M  O^ 


t»AltS8.  Made  from  re- 
inforced corrugated  paper 
in  one  piece  Can  remove  the 
partitions  inside.  Has  the 
approval  of  the  Pe«ta I  au- 
thorities. H«u  gum  label  for 
shipping  purposes. 

See  pas«  934  for  •!:•■  and  prices 


Dozen 
and  up 


Big  Value! 


7  1 A 1  878.  Hudson  solid  steel 
Socket  Garden  Hoe.  The  best 
lioe  made  for  garden  purposes.  Made  with  tempered 
steel  blades  about  4%  inches  deep.  One  P'e«ef  ^J  fj«^^^ 
•/9-inch  steel  shank,  and  4Vo-foot  8el«:ted  hardwood 
handle.  Shipping  weight,  about  2  pounds. 
Width  of  blade.  Inches  ....  -^8_,  „*2«  n  ■• 
Price,  each »-.»•  — —  


D  Handle   Manure    Forks 


s9cto'm 


71*t«<«. 

Made  of  the 
best  quality  ma. 
terial.    Has  oval  steel  tines, 

which   are   spring   teinnered .•— .  , —  i^ 

Bent  hardwood  handles  with  malleable  U 
heads.  Cappe<i  and  strapped  ferrules.  Ship- 
ping weig>it,  3'2  lbs. 

Nnmher  of  tines  .4  5  s 

Price,  each.    .    .    »O.Ba        1.13        l.as 


,  12  inches  long. 

are   spring   teinnered   and    polished. 


Stagr  Handle  Knife 


^^-^♦*: 


^^  ^^  Two    large    blades, 

ObI  one  a  saber  clip,  the 

J%^/*     other  a    fpear    pat- 
^/%^^     tern    Hand  cut  stag 
handle      4 'a     inches 
long.     Length  with   large  blade 
open,  7»8  inches.      Brass  lining. 
Gemian  silver  bolster  and  shield. 
Finely  llnished   and  onconditlon- 
nlly  warranted.  Shipping  weight, 
6oz.    tA44SS.    Price,  each  ■•e 
I     Any  sort  of^knife_  yon  .want  on 
I       page  8t>4  oi  Tour    t>»rit»*'"»   .j~"  ' 


Wheelbarrow 


Maynard   Incubator 


t»«»  wetar  hi>atln«  srstem.  Ontside  Is  made  of  on*  'nch  lam- 
gS-'  Fr"  f"m  'nJu  Tonirued  and  Brooved.  Inner  wall. 
k!.n  fiber  board.  Cannot  w«rp.  creek  ur  rot.  llie  copper 
rnhuirtTnkMd  boiler  con.tructed  to  kiv.  P<»'t**e  circule- 
Itenof  hirw.ter\t.lltim«.  Heater  f.  onc«ed  In  he.vy 
™ul  ierket.     Ppeci«l  Un,p  of  the  wfeet  tyi>-  In  luie.      F"?- 

iJ.  1,1.  w«f«r  Thennoetmt  identical  with  o 
Bi^ir pH'.'ed'inc.Tt-Jo^.  For  fuller  deecripUoo  . 
of  Vour  Harsmii  Book- 


$8.75 

13.95 


719A960  120  egg  cap 
719A961  ISO  egg  cap, 
719A962    240  egg  cap 


Ship.  wt.  80  lbs. 
Ship.  wt.  95  lbs. 
Ship.  wt.  120  lbs. 


BenchWringer 


727A2310 

Rolls  are 
10x134  in- 
ches and 
warran- 
ted for 
one  year. 
Flat  tcm- 
p  e  r  e  d 
B  t  e  e  I 
press  ure 
springs,  dou- 
ble cog  gears, 
and  revers- 
ible drip 
board, wrings 
from  either 
side.  Bench 
folds  into 
F-mall  space 
wbMi  not  In  o««.  We  abe.^utely  (ruaran- 
tee  the  rolle  for  one  year  bat  with  carr- 
ful  use  they  will  l«»t  f<r  erveral  yearn. 
The  frame  isi  »ub»t»nti«lly  built  to  give 
th"  loniieet  poMible  •pr^•ie•. 
Keel  value  for  Inw  price. 
Shipping  welstt  60  pouoda. 


Posh  Bar  Garden 
Cultivator 


Great 
Bargain! 


$6.25 


Painted  Red 


7 1  Aa482.  Garden  Wheelbarrow  with 
Steel  Wheel.  Made  of  selected  haril- 
w<vyi,  rs'"^^  '■'^  ""''  stronrrly  brzcea 
with  wood.  Removable  sides.  Has  a 
well  made  stcjel  wheel,  18  inches  in 
diameter.  The  bed  is  26  inches  long 
and  nli  inches  deep.  This  ia  a  lisht. 
easy  running  barrow  which  is  pruaran- 
teed  to  give  satisfaction.  f^h'nr^iK 
weight.  45  pounds.  Price,  each  $3.<.2 


Drinkinf  FouUia 

l**»»0.  The  easiest 
cleaned  fountain  on  the 
market.  Made  of  heavy 
■galvanized     steel    with 

not"f  onl  t  he  water.  Feeds 

antomatlcally   aad    will 

not  overflow. 
Size         Shpg.  wt.     Price 
2qts.       2    lbs.       sao 
4  qU.        tU  lbs.       7aa 
Sqts.        smbs.       Sao 

12  qts.        44  lbs.       ••e 


|g5   Skew  Back 
Saw 

Wil^WMWWIIWWllKWWftKWdlWWWWmWWWVIVWW^^iVWwi 

■sh  crucible  steel  of  special  formula.  Gtoond 
K)  back  aiid  scienUrically  tempered.  Smithed 
Id  with  extreme  care.  Hand  beveled.  Carved 
Ihandle  carcfilly  adjusted  to  balance  nicely  in 
1  ^gawthat  is  built  for  quick  sure  work.  One  of 
!gt  tools  on  the  farm.  Each  saw  v;arrantcd  to 
lurenrc^onted.     1H7000    26  in.  8i:x:   .   $1X3 


Broad  Hatekett 


19A982  Contains  a 
powerful  disinfectant 
which  wegruarantee  will 
expel  lice  and  vermin. 
Shipping  wt..perdos.2Ib«. 

IMca.  per  eke.  of  4  eggs  IJC 
l^rica.  par  dosao    .    .    .    42c 


inest  cutting  edge.  Will  notnist 
q^kly.    IA»«>«  SUtesize 


Siz* 
1 

S 

s 
« 


Bit 
84  in. 
4    in. 

44  in. 
6     in. 


Wt. 
IMbs. 
24  lbs. 
24  lbs. 

8  lbs. 


Flatli 

4Sc! 

in.  hlgbHi| 
wiile.     M« 
able  balb  I 
ctiii  batLtr},! 

a«*4ooi. 

Pocket 
Shrg.    ttl 

cacli, 
Sec  pS(«iK 
for  compW 
fla^hiigatli 


Price 
SI. 22 
(1.S4 
$1  CI 
IITO 


Serviceable  Hammer 


Plain  fac«,  htckorr  handle.  Hand 
forffeH.  Natural  oil  temper  color. 
rraciu-ftlly  n'-t-proof.  A  I 
iiiat  hanv*  tis^t* 
l««230  Weight  13  ooncea  7/)^ 
i  ri.;e,  each •  "*■ 


SCHRAOER 


J*#- 


TIRE  GAUGE 

aAB04«  Generally  sold  at 
higher  price.  Correctly  re- 
gisurs  the  tire  pressure 
andstayssetuntilreieased 
Simply  push  Indicator  into 
place  to  reset.Twoin.  long. 
1..  in.  in  diameter  ^l  AA 
Price,  each     .     .    ^i'W 


Stewert  Speedometer 


$/^95 


6= 


2A3BS0 

Indicates  all  speeds  op  to  eOmiles 
an  hour  10.000  mile  season  re- 
gister, 100  mile  trip  register.  Full 
jewelled  bearinKE.  Silver  etched, 
dial  face.  Finished  in  larqner  and 
polished  metal  trim.  Shpg.  Wgt. 
17  lbs.  Price  Speedometer  and 
tittings  complete  for  »|»  QC  1  nigfo 
attachine.  each      .    .^Oe»0|P'^^ 


Prevent  Fire 

Losses 
Pyrene  $8.50 

Smothers  fire  In- 
insUntly.  Pyrene  is 
non  -  damaRing;  and 
non-corrosive. 
Keeps  its  power  un- 
til used.  Lensrth  14 
in.  diameter  3  in. 
2AS071  Brass  Fin- 
ished ExtinKuifiher 
Charged.  Price  com- 
with  bracket    .    .   $3.50 


Printed  Tapestry  Brussels  Rug 


Winter 
Storm 
Boot 


,  made  of  eatin  Calf. 

ck  felt  top,  warmly 

«hout.  Wide  cap  toe 
half  double  soles 
dbeels  with  rubber 

„.Kleather  bacl^stay. 

!,No half  sizes.  State 


Sure  death  to  weeds.  Hard  to  beat  '"^.^"fi  I 
bility  and  eflective  work.  Furnished  with  five 
high  grade  spring  Bteel  teeth,  steel  plow  and 
weed  cutter.  One  of  the  most  useful  garden 
tools  on  the  market.  Spring  teeth  thoroughly 
pulverize  soil,  and  destroy  weeds.  Push  bar 
rests  against  body  of  operator  and  relieves  mus- 
cles of  arms.  Wheel  is  18  m.  hiRh  v^'th  1^  jn-tj^re. 
Shipping  weight.  23  pounds.  719A58S  $3.65 
Price  complete  with  all  attachment?'.  _  «♦'•'•'*"' 


RICHLAND  GENERAL  I 

PURPOSE  PLOW  $  1 19 


Seneca 
RoU 
Film 
Camera 


lOur 


$2.98 


Remarkable  value  in  men's  heavy  wax 
veal  unlined  Blucher  Work  Shoes. 
Roomy  comfortable  cap  toe  last.  Heavy 
soles  double  fastened,  screwed  and 
sewed.  Viscolized  outsoles:  warranted  in- 
soles and  counters;  securely  nailed  heels. 
Sizes  6  to  12  No  half  sizes;  wide  widths.  State 
size.  7Atail  Tnn  Veal  leather,  oorpnoe 
Shoe,  for  all  the  f  amilr  can  be  found  io  *2.79 
Yonr  Banrmin  Book  <r««»  "^ 


1 7*4 14S  No  smoke,  no  dan^r  of 
ezpioeion,  aoeoiuwiy  saie.  ucu«t- 
ates  good,  strong  beat.  Heavy 
frame.  Outfit  comiista  of  a  nickel 
boiler,  with  nickclliandle,  that  hold.- 
one  quart;  astrontr,  reinforced  wire 
stand,  and  a  can  of  fuel.  Shpg.  wt., 
IH  lbs.  Price,  each  ....  tSe 
1744 14«.  Extra  can  of  SolidiCed 
Alcohol.     Price,  per  can     .     .10c 


"Simplex"    $039 


Oriental  design.  These  rugs  are  all  per- 
fect. W jii  give  good  service  and  are  a 
wonderful  value  at  this  price.  This  rug 
will  look  well  in  any  room!  You  will 
make  no  mistake  buying  this  rug.  Our 
guarantee  protects   you    as    to    quality. 

Size  27  X  54  in.  Shipping  wt.  about  |»|  AC 
2'ilbs.    8A5544    Price ^X.WJ 


^039 


Vacnom  Bottles 

1 7 A3 1 22._  Lunch  Kit.  Cov- 
ertiu  with  VVaicii'iv^*-  i'"'t"- 
tion  Leather.  Contains  a 
removable  metal  lined  lunch 
box,  also  a  pint  size  Vacuum 
boLtlehcldtocoverbyastrap. 
Kit  cloth  lined,  has  a  snap 
lock  and  leather  handle.  11  x 
m  X  6%  inches.  Shpg.  wU 
6  lbs.    Price,  each   .   SZ.aw 


New  York 

MUkCan 

72A7011.  This  pat- 
tern is  the  most 
popular  in  the  east. 
Umbrella  top  cover 
[and  curved  drop  han- 
dles. Inside  bottom 
hoop  is  thoroughly 
tinned.  Size,  5  gal. 
Size  of  neck,  6'S  in. 
Shpg.  wt,  about  B}4 
lbs.   Price     .    S6.S0 

Size,  10  gal;  size  of 
neck,7Min.  Shpg.wt. 
26J^  lbs.  Price  S3.£0 


i 


Beam  of  stiff  tiva  steel— frog  of  heavy  malleable  iron. 
Handles  ar«  selected  hardwood.  Has  a  furrow  eapa. 
city  up  to  14  inches  ii  width  and  7  inches  in  depth. 
One  extra  share  furnished  free  with  each  plow. 
Renewable  shin.  .        .^       ^      ^     , 

7iaA60  With  soft  center  steel  moldboard,  steel 
inside  and  soft  center  steel  nhare.  Shippinc  weight 
110  lbs.  Price  without  jointer  or  wheel  ••.TS. 
Jointer.  ta-ZS.        V; heel,  •!.«•. 


fize  of  pletures.  a^xS^i  '"«"*': 
■,K4',Ka'«    Inches.     Wenfl-   '■-  ;-, 
posureo.    The  lene  i>  a  fixed  l  "  J^.  »"', 
cue.    Autumatic   Shatter  for  ti"' l<* 
fxposurrs.      Two  Tlew  flndors  l"r  otn 
calpictiiree.    The  diaphrairm  h,"  "* 


A  dozen  other  ttylea 

Dhou-n  in 

Your  Bargain  Btok 


Germproof   « 
Steel  Barrel  ^ 
Churn 


Germproof  steel  chorns  arc 

superior  to  the  common  wood 

churns.      They  arc  sanitary, 

milk  eannotsoak  into  steel. 

There  Is  m>  place  for 

microbes  tolod«c,no 

seams  to  open  up  or 

hoops  to  dr<>p  off  in  the  son. 

With  proper  care  will  last  a 

lifetime.     Made  of  all  steel, 

handsomely  enameled,  inside 

is  heavily  tinned,  cork-lined 

cover.     Steel  welded  frame 

without  bolts  or  rivets. 


Size  9  X  11)^  in 
price.    Shpg.  vvt.  5 


Round  Point  Shovel 

a  71A 

■*    1621 

Made  of  solid  steel,  piain  back. 

full  polished.    Selected  handle. 

Big  bargain  at  this    ^1,21 


FREE 


We  issue  special  catalogs  on 
the  following  lines :  Paint, 
Wall  Paper,  Plumbino:  Goods. 
Automobile  Accessories.  Hcatinn  Systems, 
Sewing  Machines  and  Stylefit  Patterns.  A 
post  card  will  bring  any  or  all  of  them. 


I  hiarii  leatherette.    — -,- 

I  Scout  Camara  for  plrture*^ 
I  (hipplnc  weicbt.  2  lb*.     Pr: 


r  each 


\ 

F 

V^iP 

Monarch 

Farm 

Wagon 

1$' 


7950 


7t7*7ia2  No.l— Ste€lChnm:eBpacity,Dffal.ChurnB#e  CO 
H  to  24  gal.  ShippmKweiitht,  18  lbs.  Price,  each  V*'**'*' 

7t7A7iaS  No.  2— Steel  Churn;  c«pacity  7  gal.  Churns 
1  to  34  gal.     Shipointr  weiRht.  30  lbs.    Price,  each.! 

7t7A7 1  •4  No.  3— Steel  Churn;  capacity, lOual. Chums 
ItoBgal       Shipping  weight,  ii€  lbs.      Price,  each. 


97.0B 
S7.7B 


BULLS  EYE  RIFLE  OUTFIT 

$^^  .A  (^'Onalata  of  hlirh-STada  arriirate  nhootlnr  rtfle  32  caliber: 
Q49rrrr 
^—  22   ah< 
•  J—*  Shlgri 

Rifle  only  (parcel  post  *  lbs.) 


.4» 


Here  is  a  wag^.i  that  you  nee«l.  Read  the  following  specifications.  Can  you  buy  a  h«tter 
far m  wagon  at  any  price'  Gear.  The  finest  oak.  thorotighly  seasoned-  Clipped,  not 
ted  HounL^ar'L^doSbie.brVc'ed.  Heavy  truss  rods  on  front  and  rear  axleju  A,le.. 
Seasoned  hickory.  Seamless  skeins.  large  throat  and  ex  ra  heavy.  Wh«.la.  Hubsu 
rims  and  snokcs  made  of  the  finest  a  r-dned  white  oak.  All  P'.ecl  tires  1.  a  x  ^2  itj.  Urea 
bdledtosectionaT^im^  Or  you  can  have  bent  rims  refittejl  at  the j.de  of  «jch  spoke 
at  no  additional  cost.  Box.  Yellow  pine  with  tongued  and  ^l^-'^^ff^^',  J^X^^J' 
patent  end  gate.  Tie  chain  to  prevent  spreading.  Tonirue.  Finest  selected  white  oait. 
Choice  of  round  hound  drop  tongue:  square  hound  drop  tongue:  «/ 8'J""^^.*'^^"!^^^? 
tongue.  Track.  Comes  in  4  ft.  fi  in.  or  5  ft.  track.  Be  sure  and  state  wh^ch  you  want. 
Painted  Green,  Handsomelv  striped  and  prnamented.  Gear  is  Pa>"t«7  •■^-  .  .  „ 
931A12n  Monarch  Farm  Wagon:  Tires  iV^x.^  «n.  Whee!s44  inches  h>^h  m  front.  ^2 
inches  in  rear.  2000  pounds  capacity.  Shipping  weight  900  pounds.  More 
complete  information  on  page  962  of  your  Bargain  Book.    Price  complete. . . . 


ironi..   Di 

$79.50 


Here'*  Entertainment! 

Wonder 
Talking  Machine 

$2()21 

7l3ASei  Cabinet!  Colonia/ 
Mahocanr  Fmiah.  Playaalldiac 
rpciirda.  Motor:  Double  aprlna 
of  the  "worm  sear'*  type.  This 
etyle  motor  to  Dolaeleas.  has 
leaaTartotion  In  speed  and  runs 
more  evenly  than  thnordioary  type 

it  is  powarfol  eoouith  to  play  thre<  

IS-lneb  records    with    nno  windinir.     Equipped  witn  ■ — -^ 

brake  and  apecd  reaulatnr  on  the  top  of  th-  machine.  reeorta 

10  Ineb  tariiabla  cwror*^  w<th  hlKh-mmrte  f-l«.    Will  play  tS-'rr.'^S^. 
■iveo  free  with  each  machine.    61iipi>in«  wiight,  42  pounds.    Iri'i"^ 

Little  Wonder  Record«-PI*y  From  3  too 


Family  Handy 
Spring  Scale 

$4  no   727  A  1706 
|92  V«ry  de- 

i—  pendable  for 
Household 
use.  Steel  throughout; 
fiinished  in  black  en- 
amel. Double  posts. 
Dial  white  enameled; 
measures  4?^  in  in  dia- 
meter and  marked  with 
plain  black  figures. 
Large  tin  scoop  furnish- 
ed. Cap.  24  lbs.  by  oz. 
Shpg.  wt.  6)4 lbs.  ti  09 


Dining: 
Room 
Table 


Hade  of  haodsnine 
solid  oak.  Hisli 
gloas.BOlilen  finish. 
6-ft.  length,  "l^inch 
top.  8  inch  turned 
pedestal,  shaped 
!-»«.  Ad  attractWe 
atftlition  tor  our  dlnmc 
room  at  a  very  K)W 
price.  Extra  leave* 
^  -  are  furnlohfj  with  all 

,  S..W.8.ft.lenrt..^l2pjba.  •»*ff  «f7,-«  '  ^  'f"!""*!!!*** 


|4S 


X  V#      y    •  3A430«0 


Bin.  Danube  ^  „  }  "Jg'  '^il  , 

Pf»r  Fpanirled  Banner  ;«c«?  Affl««*l 

J  oan  o  f  A  ro  I  «1 , 1 74  1»  *" 

I3A430«0   ••UcU'SerUtU  '?**^,?ti«i> 

Send  jour  name  and  aHdreea  for  free  «n<«>;hly  hi"''?"  " 

Every  kind  of  a  record  for  lU '•acll' 


litcka  (Mma 
71  Inches 
high,  :i6  in- 
ches wide 
and  26  in- 
.Prontof  solid 
of   selected 
Light  golden 
Inside  ineas- 
of  top  cup- 
inches  high. 
Wide  and  10 
wp.  Doors  per- 
'tted  Contains 
T,»M  all  metal 
fitted  with  sif- 

ba-sefurnish- 
linrfice  JG4  x 
Ba«e  cupboard 
«Mp,2<)i.;  inch- 
la  inches  hiah 
*«i«ht  KO  lbs. 
[price  $1S.4C 


Remarkable  combina- 

ir  '"^"'  $17.30 

Or  sold  a; paratrly. 

7SA22S»  bed.     Contln* 

UQua  2  inch  poeta  made  of 

hiffh  carbon  ateeltubina. 

Head  63  in.  biab.8  width* 

4ft.  a  In.,  4  ft.  or  Sit.  6 

State  aite.    <7  QC 

Pt  Ice.  each  ♦••''«» 

TSAiSOS    Srrlns. 

11-4     inch   tubular 

•idra.     2x2    arale 

Iron  rnda.  (6  helical 

.prinffa.  Double 

jedtopre-    «4,g0 

vent  warpina      ^-m*-^-*^ 

Mattre'a  6  tnebe*  thick. 

Covered  with  rood  ffrade 

striped  tlckfns. 

Bee  pntre  T'r?  of  Yoor  Bargain 
Book  tor  full  particulars. 


Duplex  Hreless  Cooker 

^2122 


Buy  in  New 
York  and  you 
will  help  to 
solve  the 
transportation 
problem. 


FROM 
HEWVOflKl 


fti?^ 


TI 
ammui 
These 
for  senc 


,  Traina  from 
|NewYork 
I  lifhtly  load- 
I  ed,  (rains  to 

N.Y.heaviIy 
I  loaded  with 

■Bttnitiona. 


High  Chair 

TBASaa  Selected  (Trade  of 
hard  wood.  Finished  in 
ffolden  oak  color.  Seat  13  in. 
(gnare.  Adjustable  tra2  8x 
16  in.  Shipping 
wt.  14  lbs. 


Set  of  Six       

$7.60    $120 

SOLID  HARDWOOD 
KITCHEN  CHAIRS 

Finiahed  In  a  heniitifol  BoWen 
color  with  hlirh  kI™>».  Saddle 
eeat.        Brace     arms  8c»t 

iaxl«h>.  HelirhtWSln.   Shlp- 
rweJiht  15.11...       $1,30 


Barrel  Spray  Pump 

Fine  For  $' 
Orchard  * 
Work 

Will  spray  all  kinds  of 
8prayi..K    mixtures, 
whitewash  and  cold  water 
paints.     You  may  attach 
this    sprayer    to  barrel, 
load  it  on  a  wagon  and 
have  a  nrct-clasa  port- 
able Bprayi.-.g  out- 
fit  for  orchard 
work.  All  workinj? 
parta  of  brass. will 
not    corrode   or 
rust.  Double  pad' 
dleafr'.'.ator  keeps  the  solu- 
tion thoroughly  stirred  up. 

E<jnipment— 5  feet  of  three-ply 
»4-in.  hose  and  Vermorel  Nozzle. 
Extra  att.nchmenlafor  two  leads 

of  ho8«  Btextra  coat.   .ShippinB  _^^—  „-.  ,  ,_ 

welprht.  about  45  pounds,     »1»A«a4.     Price,  complete 

wiih  1  lead  of  hope ■'?'     , 

7 1  eaaas    Uraas  "Y"  attachment  to  connect  two  lea<li 

T'laaafi    Extra*  B-F^ot  linirth  of •  hoie  with  Vemorel 
Nozzle  ■*•'■ 


727A4330  Duplex  Firelesa  Stove.  80  in  long. 
15  in.  wide  ahd  18  in.  hi^h.  With  detachable  legs. 
.33  inches  hiRb.  Cooking  capacity  20  qta.:  one 
large  well.  13)  a  in.  deep  and  10^4  in.  indiam.:  one 
small  well.  13H  in.  deep  and  89i  in.  in  diam. 
Aluminum  lined.  Four  aluminum  vessels— one 
12-qt..  one  8-qt.  and  two  2  at.:  three  large  bak- 
intJ  and  roasting  disks:  one  disk  lifter:  folding 
baking  rack:  Duplex  aluminum  mat  and  Duplex 
Cook  Book.     Shpg.  wt..   126   lbs.    •21  QO 


Price,  without  legs    .    .    . 
727A4348    Set  of  4  legs 


S2.SO 


cars  are  bringing  food  and 
W  York  for  exportation. 
^ded  here  and  are  available 
^ork  goods  to  you. 


^^^l^'mi^mSity^eaea^l^mf. 


It — 254 


VennsytVaMa  Farmer 


Meeeting  of  New  York  State 
Potato  Growers 


The   annual   meeting    of   the  New 
York    State    Potato    Association    was 
held    at    the   State   College   of   Agri- 
culture,   Ithaca,    In   connection   with 
Farmers'  Week,  February  llrl5,  in- 
clusive.    As  New  York  state  farmers 
last  year  produced  38,000,000  bush- 
els of  potatoes  valued  at  $49,000,000, 
the   importance    of    this    meeting   is 
very  apparent.     The  association  has 
for  its   primary   object    the   develop- 
ment of  a  certified  seed  potato  grow- 
ing industry.     A  report  of  seed  certi- 
fication work  in  1917,  given  by  Sec- 
retary E.  V.  Hardenburg,  showed  that 
much  progress  is  being  made  in  this 
line  of  activity.     The  association  was 
organized  in  1914  with  27  members. 
It  now  has  122  members  with  eight 
affiliated  local  associations.     Seventy- 
eight  members  are  growing  certified 
seed.    Last  year  there  were  330  acres 
of  steed   that  passed   inspection,   and 
the    total    amount    of    seed    certified 
was    approximately    76.542    busheds. 
At  Wantaugh.  Nassau  County,  L.  I., 
certified  seed  yielded  515  bushels  to 
the  acre,  while  ordinary  seed  yielded 
340   bushels  to   the   acre,   a  gain   for 
certified  seed  of  175  bushels  to   the 
acre  over  the  common  seed.     In  view 
of    these    figures,    the    question,    "Is 
certified  seed  worthy  of  a  premium?*" 
seems  to  be  superfiuous. 
-     Standard  Grades 
The  subject  of  Federal  standard  po- 
tato grades  was   discussed   by   H.   E. 
Truax,  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture.      "The    main 
reason    for    grading    potatoes,"    said 
Mr.  Truax,     i»  luat  ue  in^j 


prices  because  their  potatoes  are 
graded.  Grading  is  Insurance.  Be- 
cause of  the  use  of  selected  seed,  good 
culture  and  thoroness  in  spraying, 
Mr.  Dean's  crop  yielded  only  five  per- 
cent of  culls,  and  this  work  netted 
him  $200  to  the  carload. 

Community  Spraying 


uniform  standard  basis  by  which  po- 
tatoes may  be  bought  and   sold.     If 
the  dealer  knows  what  he  is  buying 
he  can  reduce  the  margin  for  imper- 
fections and  uncertainties  and  make 
a  fair  profit,  and  it  also  enables  him 
to    supply    special    demands    of    the 
trade."  Extensive  investigations  have 
been    made    by    government    experts 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  most 
pra*ticaMe    grades    for    the    entire 
country,  the   present   grade   require- 
ments   being   the   result   of   this    in- 
vestigation.    The  benefits  of  grading 
will  become  more  apparent  when  the 
practice   becomes   more   general    and 
consumers  recognize  the  extra  value 
of  the  graded  potatoes." 

Inspection 
In  regard  to  the  need  for  govern- 
ment inspectors  in  the  leading  po- 
tato markets,  Mr.  Truax  said  that 
under  old  conditions,  when  potatoes 
were  shipped  on  inspection  the  farm- 
ers lost  out  many  times,  the  dealers 
making  unjust  objections.  Govern- 
ment inspection  seeks  to  remedy  this 
evil.  Several  dealers  have  already 
been  put  out  of  business  by  the  Food 
Administration  on  account  of  unfair 
rejecting  of  potatoes. 

Value  of  Grading  to  Grower 
Daniel  Dean,  of  Tioga  County, 
spoke  on  "The  Value  of  Potato  Grad- 
ing to  the  Grower".  The  first  require- 
ment in  making  grading  profitable, 
according  to  Mr.  Dean,  is  knowing 
how  to  produce  potatoes  that  will 
grade  high  enough  to  bring  a  profit- 
able price  He  gave  proof  that  he 
has  been  successful  in  solving  this 
problem.  One  dollar  a  bushel  has 
been  the  shipping  point  price  for 
potatoes  in  Sontheni  New  York  this 
winter.  Mr.  Dean  I.as  sold  several 
(jars  at  $13?  per  bushel.  Maine  and 
Long  Island  growers  wteeSve"  lilglier 


"Community      Potato      Spraying" 
was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Dr. 
W.  H.  Rankin,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  advantage  of  this  system  In 
communities  where  general    farming 
is  carried   on.  the  growers   lack   the 
time  to  do   thoro   spraying,   and   the 
acreage  is  too  small  to  warrant  the 
purchase    of    an    expensive    spraying 
machine.     It  may  also  help  in  solv- 
ing  the   labor   problem.      While   pe- 
tal o   spraying   is   not  so    compHcated 
as  orchard  spraying,  it  will  add  abour 
lb  :)rtrcent  to  the  cost  of  growing  the 
r:.).-..      One    3i)r.i:.  irg    machine    wl.l 
take  care  of  100  acres.     In  communi- 
ties where  the  range  Is  from  five  to 
ten   acres,   one  machine   will   do  the 
spraying  on  several  farms.  The  spray- 
er himself   may  own   the   outfit   and 
furnish  the  materials.  Another  meth- 
od Is  for  the  community  to  buy  the 
outfit  and  hire  a  man  to  do  the  work. 
The  man    who   does   this   work   must 
be  reliable  and  experienced.  He  must 
provide     an     efficient     sprayer     and 
know  how  to  keep  it  In  repair.     In 
the    contract    with    the    grower    he 
should   agree    to   spray    the   potatoes 
not    less    than    five    nor    more    tJtan 
seven  times.     The  spray  man  should 
charge  a  certain   sum   per  acre,   and 
growers       wishing      double-spraying 
should  be  charged  double  rate.     The 
spray  man  should  be  careful  not  to 
engage    too    large    an    acreage,    and 
there  should  always  be  a  written  con- 
tract   between    the   grower    and    the 
spray  man. 

Professor    Rankin    thought    farm 
bureau  managers  could   help  in  see- 
ing that  this  method  is  given  a  fair 
trial,    and    thereby    greatly    extend 
spraying    operations.      Records    kept 
on  a  number  of  farms,  allowing  $5  to 
$6   a  day    for  man    and    team,   gave 
the  cost  of  spraying  for  the  season  at 
from  $7.50  to   $9   per  acre. 
Seed  Selection 
H.    B.    Sweet,    of    Oneida    County, 
told    of    his   experience   with    potato 
seed  selection.     His  experiments  with 
tuber  unit  hill  selection  were  begun 
in  1914.     Seed  tubers  from  high  and 
low    yielding   potatoes    were   planted 
the  second  year,  and  records  of  yields 
have  been  carefully  kept.     This  meth- 
od was  repeated  both  with  the  best 
and  poorest  yielding  potatoes  in  1916 
and    1917.      The   best    yielders    have 
always  been  best,   the  medium  have 
remained    in    the   medium   class    and 
the   lowest    yielders   have   given    the 
poorest   yield    as    the    result   of   suc- 
cessive  selection. 

In  a  test  with  planting  large  and 
small  seed,  the  large  seed  yielded  37 
bushels  per. acre  more  than  the  small 
seed. 

Shippers'  Problems 
In  a  talk  on  "The  Potato  Shippers* 
Problems."  H.  C  Hatch,  of  Steuben 
County,  gave  some  facts  showing  that 
the  shippers  as  well  as  the  growers 
have  had  serious  troubles  this  sea- 
son. In  his  opinion,  most  all  of  the 
1917  potato  crop  has  been  sold  at  a 
loss  and  the  balance  will  be  sold  at 
a  still  greater  loss.  Owing  to  rail- 
way congestion,  many  thousands  ol 
bushels  of  potatoes  have  been  frozen 


in  transit,  and  there  have  been  long 
delays  in  shipping  seed  potatoes  to 
Florida  growers.  This  has  caused 
many  shippers  to  go  out  of  business. 
Quality  and  grade  were  emphasized 
as  serious  proiblems.  Instead  of 
raising  many  varieties,  farmers  In 
each  section  should  co-operate  in 
growing  one  variety,  and  develop  the 
best  type. 

Receivers'   rejections  are   a  disad- 
vantage   to    honest    receivers    and    a 
loss    to    the    shippers.      Mr.    Hatch 
thought  the  establishment  of  uniform 
grade   and   inspection   would   largely 
remedy    this    condition.      Nearly    all 
dealers  are  now  using   graders,    and 
the  shipping  of  culls  has  been  large- 
ly eliminated.  In  Florida  all  the  pota- 
toes are  graded  on  the  farm.  The  farm- 
er puts  his  name  on  each  package.  By 
putting  up  a  standard  pack,   higher 
prices  are  received  and  there  Is  less 
danger  of  rejections.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law  shippers  or  their  agents  can 
ask   for   inspection,    and    as   this   in- 
spection   system    becomes    better    es- 
tablished,   shippers   are   going   to  be 
more    careful    as    to    the   quality    of 
stock  they  ship. 

President  E.  R.  Smith  suggested 
that  considering  the  heavy  losses 
caused  by  poor  railway  facilities, 
pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear 
to  influence  railroads  to  fit  up  cars 
suitable  for  shipping  potatoes.  It 
was  also  suggested  that  In  large  po- 
tato growing  districts  potato  trains 
similar  to  milk  trains  might  be  run, 
the  loading  being  done  on  certain 
days. 

Potato  Diseases 
Professor  F.  C.  Stewart  spoke  on 
"Potato  Diseases  We  Should  Know," 
saying  that  there  are  some  42  dis- 
tinct potato  diseases,  but  the  good  po- 
tato grower  does  not  need  to  know 
all  of  them.  He  sprays  iu  season 
with  bordeaux  mixture,  and  treats 
the  seed  with  corrosive  sublimate  and 
thereby  gets  satisfactory  results  in 
controlling  potato  diseases. 

An  excellent  potato  shov  was  held 
by  the  association,  which  attracted 
much  attention.  All  the  leading  po- 
tato producing  districts  were  repre- 
sented, and  it  is  predicted  that  thru 
the  Influence  of  the  state  association 
quite  a  number  of  local  organizations 
will  be  formed,  and  the  quantity  of 
certlfled  seed  potatoes  largely  in- 
creased.— E.  E.   Reynolds. 
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consin  Holland  seed  sold  $60@70  per 
ton  in  Chicago. 

Apples  at  Firm  Values 

Demand  continued  good  for  barrel- 
ed stock  of  standard  kinds  and  fair 
to    good    for    boxed    apples.      In    the 
western  New  York  shipping  section. 
Greenings  were  quoted  $5.50  per  bar- 
rel, Baldwins  $5.25,  Ben  Davis  $3.25, 
all  "A"  grade  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Sales 
of  Northwestern   boxed   extra   fancy, 
medium  and  large  sizes,  ranged  high- 
er at  $1.65 @  1.90   for  Winesaps,  and 
$1.65     for     Romes,     f.o.b.     shipping 
points  in  the  growing  sections.     New 
York   to  date   has  shipped   but    little 
more  than   one  half  as  many  apples 
as  last  season  to  corresponding  date, 
while   Washington    has   moved    fuUy 
1.000  cars  more  than  last  season  to 
corresponding  date.      Jobbing  prices 
were  fairly  steady.     New  York  Bald- 
wins,   "A",    ranged    $5.25  @  5.75    per 
barrel.      New    York    and    Michigan 
Greenings,    "A",    sold    at    $5® 6.25. 
New  York  and  Michigan  Spys.  "A", 
from   storage,   held   at   $7   In   a  few 
markets. 


ODDS  FACED  BY  ENGLISH 
FARMERS 


WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 


Potatoes  Generally  Lower 
The  markets  in  the  producing  sec- 
tions settled  to  a  rather  more  steady 
basis    during    the    week,    holding    in 
some  sections  at  about  the  low  points 
of  the  preceding  seven  days,  but  the 
general  tone  was  still  very  weak.  New 
York   Round  Whites  sold  at   Irregu- 
lar values,  ranging  feenerally  $2.25® 
2.50,  but  declining  to  $2  per  100  lbs., 
bulk.  In  Philadelphia,  altho  holding 
at    $2.90   sacked,    in   Boston. 
Northern  Cabbage  Prices 
The  position  of  Northern  cabbage 
seems  Arm  In  the  producing  sections. 
Sales   were    mostly    $55    per    ton    in 
bulk,    f.o.b.    Rochester.    New    York, 
but  the  market  closed  weaker  at  $50 
®53.  Movement  increased  moderate- 
ly to  181  cars  from  New  York  and  62 
cars   from   Wisconsin.      Last   year   at 
the  corresponding  date,   the  cabbage 
movement  from  New  York  State  was 
practically  finished.     This  year  it  is 
reported   about    ROO    carloads   remain 
in    central    and    western    New    York. 
New      York     Danish      Seed      ranged 
stronger,  mostly  $fiO(??70  per  ton  in 
leading  markets,  and  $3.27®  4.25  per 
100    lbs.    in    small    centers.      Wls- 


The  burden  of  war  on  farmers  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  importance  of 
help  from  the  United  States  may  be 
judged  from  a  public  address  by  R. 
E.  Prothero,  President  of  the  British 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Extracts  of 
his  speech  to  farmers  follow: 

"As  a  nation  we  are  fighting  for 
life.  Men,  munitions  and  money  are 
certainly  on  our  side.  Only  food  is 
doubtful.  Remember  what  a  short- 
age means.  Hunger  is  hard  to  bear. 
It  turns  strength  to  weakness;  it 
saps  endurance;  It  starves  courage; 
it  breeds  discontent,  suspicion  and 
bitterness. 

"Whether  the  autumn  of  1918  finds 
us  at  peace  or  at  war,  the  supply  of 
food  is  of  vital  Importance.  The  task 
which  Is  set  to  farmers  and  laborers 
will  test  their  grit  to  the  utmost. 
They  are  on  trial  before  the  eyes  not 
only  of  this  nation  but  of  the  .^'lles. 
Heavy  odds  are  against  .them.  They 
are  handicapped  by  want  of  skilled 
labor,  by  shortage  of  fertilizers,  feed- 
ing stuffs,  horses  and  implements, 
and  hy  the  Interferences  which  fol- 
low In  the  train  of  a  colossal  war. 

"But  every  added  quarter  of  grain, 
every    extra    pound    of    meat,    every 
additional  quart  of  milk  will  help  to 
turn  the  scale  In  the  nation's  favor. 
No   greater  responsibility   has   every 
rested    on    the    inhabitants    of    these 
islands  than  that  which  rests  today 
on  those  who  cultivate  the  soil.     It 
is  hard  for  some  of  us  to  realize  we 
are  actually  fighting  for  our  lives." 
These   remarks  should   help   us  to 
realize  anew  that  "food  will  win  the 
war"   and  that  Increased  production 
and    conservation    are   both   of   vital 
Importance. 


SELL  WHEAT  FREELY 

The  Food  Administration  is  very 
anxious  that  farmers  ship  their  wheat 
just  as  soon  as  transportation  condi- 
tions will  permit  as  the  supply  is 
very  necessary  to  be  maintained  at 
this  particular  crisis. 

Nothing  Is  to  be  gained  by  holding 
wheat  as  far  as  the  price  is  concerned 
and  it  now  looks  as  if  the  weather 
is  going  to  permit  as  free  transpor- 
tation as  can  be  expected  for  some 
time  and  therefore  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly helpful  in  meeting  the 
present  critical  food  situation  if  the 
wheat  should  bo  moved  freely  tc 
njarket.  ; 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 

The  Voice  of  the  People 
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EXPRESS  SHIPMENT  EXPERIENCE 

Carrier  Tronbles  Destroying 
Business 


"Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  Feb.  4th 
just  received.  We  have  not  received 
the  eggs  shipped  by  you  on  Jan.  25th. 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  ship  by  ex- 
press. Please  send  by  parcel  post. 
It  la  quicker  "and  safed.  Please  send 
eggs   as   soon    as    possible  by    parcel 


he  could  be  in  France  with  a  gun 
and  at  home  producing  food  and 
making  munitions  and  other  things 
for  war  purposes  all  at  the  same 
time. 

Recently  we  met  one  such  who  Is  a 
farmer,  and  It  was  good  to  meet  and 
talk  with  him.  For  some  of  his  rich 
neighbors  who  gave  all  of  a  dollar  to 
the  Red  Cross  and  who  bought  a 
whole  $100  Liberty  bond  he  had  lit- 
tle time.  And  he  said  some  things 
not  entirely  complimentary  to  those 
farmers  ready  to  give  up  because 
"they  can't  get  help". 

"Neither  can  I  get  help,"  he  said, 
"but  do  you  think  I'll  be  downed  by 
that  handicap?  When  I  get  at  the  old 
farm  next  season  tliere  is  going  to  be 
some  little  stirring  around  and  I'll 
plan    and   work    and  I'll    grow.    God 


CU  LTIV^O-GBS 


I   note    the   effort   being    made   to 
stimulate  the  farmer  to  produce  more    post.— Very  truly,  G.  S.  Emmons, 
foodstuffs   than   ever  before.      Under        This  man   has  been   a  butter  cus- 
our  strenuous  conditions  this  sounds    tomer  for  six  years  and  now  Is  get- 

hvp    eood    work       We    fully    realize    ting  eggs.     We  would  be  glad  to  fur-  . 

It  ^rLve  burdens  to  carry  under    nish  him  with  butter  now  if  we  could  willing,  as  much  as  I  ever  grew  be- 

K    o  onndUions  that  we  have  never    only  get  it  to  him.  We  also  have  other  fore.     I'll  just  get  thru  somehow,  be- 

/rL  before      But  how  are  we  but-    customers  and  as  a  rule  It  Is  harder  cause  I've  got  to.     We  Americans  are 

r    .nd  pee   nroducers   going   to  live    to  get  damage  from  these  small  lots  not  weak-kneed  and  we're  not  yellow. 

^r  .nndltions  now  existing?     Fol-    than  It  Is  from  larger  lots  consigned  We   will   win   because  we've   got  to 

under  conauo  affidavit  from    to    reliable    commission    men.      The  but  some  of  us  need  to  .brace  up  and 

T.fehuver  which  speak  for  them-    latter  always  want  your  business  and  fight   harder  and   complain   less.      If 

^^^^^^''  .,  ,f^««.«  of  eees  were   And   they   have   more    prestige   with    do  all  the  figOiting— God  help  us,  and 

"Your  two  ^all^ases  o'  eggs  wer  companies  than  the  con-    them!" 

delivered  to  me  yesterday  in  a  very    ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^,^^ 

dozen   eggs   a  week.      We  still  have 


Have  special  features  that  make 
them  the  most  popular  Riding  and 
Walking  Cultivators  on  the  market. 
Equipped  tridj  either  4,  6  or  8 
pin  of  spring  shovels. ,  Elasily  ad- 
justed iot  different  width  rows. 
Work  well  under  all  conditions. 
Light  on  both  man  and  team. 
Send  for  Buckeye  Catalog 

IlIiMtrates  and  descnbes  many  style* 
niitable  lot  your  purpo*.  AJt  your 
dealer  to  show  you  ihe  complete  B«Kieye 
line.  The  wmplett,  itrongert  andli^lert 
cultaTatota  on  the  market.  The  Buckeye 
has  more  good  pomta  than  any  other  culti- 
vator and  we  guarantee  it  in  every  respect. 

Otno, 


He  was  not  boastful,  neither  was 
he  excitable  or  hot-headed.     He  was 


badly  frozen  condition.     The  Adams 

Express   Company   carted    these   two    ;--   7— ^^j^-  ^     .p^^nt,  hoping    just  full  of  fight,  that's  all.  Nothing 

!:i^!:rr.l:f,irhl"«  bl^eXey    some  day  that  this  carrier  business    can   stop   a   nation   of   that    kind   of 


men.  Nothing  will. — Ithaca  Journal. 


POOR  FRUIT  PROSPECT 


.  wld  have  a,,umed  claim  m,-  steadily  growing  worse  and  the  end 

anif  »«  usual  in  order  to  save  you  the  Is  not  yet. 

!       ZrT^l^l  claim  yourself,  but  Tonight  my  poultry  manager  gave 

rld.ms^Expres   company    abso-  notice  that  he  was  going  to  quit  as ^ 

tliv  reused  to  allow  me  to  sign  up  he  could  not  afford  to  stay  with  the  ^^^^  ^,  peb.   2  one  of  the  best  and 

luteiy  r®'"^*'"         J  ^^  therefore  en-  business  any  longer  under  these  con-  ^^^  comprehensive  I  have  read  along 

for  frozen  ^SB  '^^^    affidavit   to    that  ditions.     We  have  been  running  this  ^^^^  y^^^  j^  ^ny  of  the  agricultural 

closing    my                ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  business  on  the  fifty-fifty  ^^^^^^  and  I  don't  find  anything  of 

®         ,   i.nv^nipnce  but  I  think  that  plan,  and  it  ought  to  work  satisfac-  ^^  ,^^^^   anywhere  else, 

some  Inconvenience  but  1  t h  P^^^^^    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^_ 


I  think  the  article  by  C.  C.  Hulsart 
on  "Farming  and  the  War"  In  your 


the   Express   Company    will   have   to 
pay  you  the  difference.     Respectfully 

The  affidavit  follows:  "I,  the  under- 
signed, do  hereby  make  affidavit  that 
on  the  5th  day  of  February,  1918. 
between  the  hours  of  5  and  6  P.  M., 
the  Adams  Express  Company  deliver- 
ed to  me  two  half-cases  of  eggs  from 


tion  if  we  could  only  get  the  eggs  to 
the  consumer  at  market  prices.  But 
with  present  conditions  it  is  a  fail- 
ure.—Leon  O.  Van  Noy,  Bradford 
Co.,  Pa. 


FOOD  CONSERVATION 
We  are  warned   again   and   again 


I  am  just  getting  In  the  last  of  my 
corn  today;  have  about  6  acres  of  it 
to  husk  yet.  I  have  done  no  pruning 
and  did  no  fall  plowing.  None  of  the 
usual  fall  work  was  touched.  My 
sons  and  myself  have  about  11.000 
bearing  peach  trees  and  we  are  un- 
able to  find  one  live  bud.  The  sweet 
cherries  are  in  about  the  same  condi- 
tion and  the  plums  are  badly  killed 


Leon  Van  Noy,  on  an  open  wdK  •    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  enough  food,    ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^bout  sour  cherries 

231,  in  a  badly  frozen  condition,  xo      ^^^    ^^^^    ^^    ourselves    are    almost    _^   „„„,^^  ^^  ^^^      Last  year,  with 


which  the  Adams  ^^Press  Company^s    ^^    ^^^^^^^^.^^  ,„ny  to  these  de 

absolutely    re^    ^^^^^    ^^    ^^    ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    j^^^, 

American  ought  to  do  or  will  do 


driver  and    inspector 

fused    to    allow    -^\'^ ^^^ 2^"^),    T^^rX^^^  ought  to  do  or  will  do.     It 
frozen  eggs.   (Signed)   ^^^^'J^^^^—^^  s^all  duty  in  support  of  the  boys 
The  express  company  has  refused    «  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

to  pay  damage  for  frozen  or  broken    ^^^^ LIZ  our 
eggs  since  the  Government  has  taken    -^-^^^\^^^  ,,,,,,, 
charge  of  railroads,  or  have  begun  to    ««  ^°    ^ 
muddle  up  railroad  affairs.     We  have    truction- 
trled  parcel  post  shipments  and  so  (far 
It  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  owing 
to  breakage.     While  all  of  the  pack- 
ages have  been  Insured,  we  have  not 
received  one  cent  damage  as  yet,  as 
the  parcel  post  has  so  much  red  tape 
connected    with    It.      Unquestionably 
will  get  the  money  in  time,  but 


all   to  face  the 

Allies  who  have 

us  and  des- 

But  It  Is  hard  to  see  why  we 
should  need  to  practise  extreme 
economy  while  the  breweries  get  car- 
load after  carload  of  sugar  and  many 
families  do  without  for  many  days 
at  a  time.  Why  shoirld  brewers  be 
allowed  to  use  grain  for  making  pols- 

^r^   Time    uut    onous  beverages  to  weaken   and   de- 
t  the  money  in  time,   uut    o  ^^^^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^ 

this  keeps  us  out  of  the  money  and    ^-^e  °-^^^^,    ^,,,   ,,,  ,ats   for 
money  Is  what  we  need   to  produce    ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^„j^^  j,  ,„  .g.eat? 

eggs-  ^   ^^^^  making    The  farmer  Is  urged  to  raise  larger 

some   years  ago  we  wer^e  making    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^      ^^^, 

butter    on    the    farm 


and  apples  as  yet.  Last  year,  with 
four  men,  I  put  in  every  bit  of  land 
possible  In  spring  crops,  and  haven't 
got  them  finished  yet. 

What  to  do  this  year  is  the  ques- 
tion.    If  I  hire  three  men  at  the  pres- 
ent wages  asked.  It  will  cost  me  $2,- 
000,  and  how  I  am  to  get  that  out  of 
the  farm  I  can't  figure.    If  any  of  the 
numerous  con^missions  can  tell  me  I 
would  be  very  grateful  to  them.    I  am 
thinking  now  of  hiring  one  good  man 
and  letting   him  do   all   he  can   and 
let  the  rest  go.     I  am  handicapped  by 
being  too  old  to  do  physical  labor  to 
any  extent.— T.  H.  King,  Sr.  Tomp- 
kins Co.,  N.  Y. 


The 

Right 

StaH 

A  crop  well-«tarted  is  half-grown. 
A  moist,  smooth,  firm  seed  bed  is 
essential  to  a  right  start.    For  big- 
ger yields  use  the 

"Acme"  Pulverizing  Harroiv 
"The  Coulters  Do  the  Work."  They 
rnt  the  soil  easily,  crushing,  pulver- 
izing and  leveling  it.  Leading  Ex- 
periment Stations  use  and  endorse  the 
'^Acme."  Si2e%.  l-horse  to  4-horse.  Get 
our  free  book.  The  Aetna  Way  to  Cropa 
That  Pay."    Send  today. 

Duane  H.  Nasli  Ine  • 
1S7  ^_s^     MllU»at«« 


V. 


we 


RELEASE  FARM  LABOR 


I    have   been    crops 


uuui.,=.    —    - —    -  -,         brewers     to     use     to     destroy. 


Why  can  not  the  farmers  petition 
Secretary  Houston  to  close  poolrooms 
and  ask  all  merchants  as  a  patriotic 
move  to  discharge  all  men  and  boy 
clerks  In  city  and  country  stores  of 
all  kind?  This  would  release  men 
for  farm  work  as  these  clerks  come 


April.  1917.     And  yet  these  carr  ers  7;"/'  ^Yhr.bould  do  quickly.  He  largely  from  the  farms. 

Charge  exorbitant  tarllfa.  a,  the  las.  *'"^."';" '',;f°;„„  buslnes».-D.        Get  after  owners  of  all 

.w„  h^lf  rases  of  eres  we  sent   (the  should  ^top  ine  iiuu  m,„„fart„plne  nlants. 

two  halt-case. ^01  ^es^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  g^^^,   ,„^,,„,  c„ ,  p. 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 

RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 

Deakn  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 
28D  So.  Delaware  Are. 
PHILADELPHIA 

■  U.SIDOITf  or  TMt  »Mt.lC«ll  *0»l.  CMIM 


or  more  than 
This  is  outrageous 


ones  deferred 
us   $1.69    for  express 
5*  cents  a  dozen 
to  say  the  least. 

Some  readers  may  say  "It  does  not 
pay  to  deal  with  commission  men: 
deal  direct  with  the  consumer".  Fol- 
lowing is  a  letter  from  one  of  our 
customers: 


njLL  OF  FIGHT 

Occasionally  one  finds  a  strong- 
hearted,  hard-fisted,  clear-thinking 
patriot  who  is  fighting  mad  and 
knows  why  and  who  is  bending  every 
effort  to  serve  his  country,  wishing 


non-essen- 
tial manufacturing  plants.    Ask  them 
to  lay  off  men  and  close  their  plants 
In  localities  where  It  would  help  In 
rush    seasons       These    will    not    be 
trained    men   but    farmers   must   not 
complain  of   the  kind   of  help.     Big 
industries   get   along  with   whatever 
shows  up.— A.   R.   S.,  Tompkins  Co., 
N.   Y. 


MftWDfRS'"*^ 


lOFlNG 


"The  Best" 


=  Greatest  strength  and  dura- 
•  bility.  Ten  years  guarantee  if  di- 
S  rections  are  followed.  Painted 
5  occasionally  it  will  last  twenty 
=  years.  Comes  in  three  thicknesses. 

S    Ask  uouT  dealer  or  Write  u»  for  free 
SS    booklet  and  tamplea. 

=  C.  S.  Garrett  A  Son  Corp. 

E  22  S.  Marshall  St.,         Phila.,  Pa. 
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The  Picture  from  Home 


Keep  your  Kodak  busy  for  the  sake  of  the  boys 

"over  there.'* 


Kodak  catalogue,  free  at  your  dealer's  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
4<^5  State  Street  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


f 
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• »  <\^  -•'  ^*  7s 
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Do  You  Still 

Dread  Washday? 

Or  have  you,  like  thousands  of  other  women, 
learned  to  simply  start  your  wash  and  let  Borax 
finish  it?   Whether  you  boil  or  soak  your  clothes 


MULE  TEAM  _ 
BORAX  SOAP  CHIPS 

do  awaywith  all  rubbing  and  scrubbing.  Nextwash- 
day  use  20  Mule  Team  Borax  Soap  Chips  this  way: 

Make  a  Soap  Jelly  by  adding  three  tabletpooohiU  of  Chips 
to  a  quart  of  water  and  boil.  Put  enough  of  thit  •olution  into 
the  wa.h-water  to  make  a  good  auds  and  soak  or  boil  clothes 
as  usual.    Will  not  shrink  woolens  or  injure  fine  tabnos. 

It*s  the  Borax  with  the  soap  that  does  the  work. 
AT  ALL  DEALERS 


The  Home  Sewing— VI 

By  M.  JANE  NEWCOMB, 
Home  Economy  Department.  Pennayloania  State  College 


Copyrigbt  by'M.  Jane  Newcomb. 


=^ 


Bands 
Cutting  Them. — A  band  should  be 
cut  lengthwise  of  the  cloth  for 
strength,  as  the  warp  threads  are 
much  stronger  than  the  fllling 
threads.  Cut  the  desired  width  and 
one  to  two  inches  longer  than  the 
place  it  is  to  occupy,  to  allow  for 
turning  at  the  ends. 

Preparation  of  Band. — Baste  down 
about  i  inch  on  both  sides  of  the 
band,  then  turn  in  the  ends  to  make 
the  band  the  desired  length.  Fold 
the  band  lengthwise  thru  the  middle 
so  that  the  raw  edges  are  on  the  in- 
side. Divide  the  band  into  halves 
(if  very  long  into  quarters),  marking 
the  points. 

Putting  On. — The  gathers  on   the 
garment  should  be  carefully  placed, 
with    halves    and    quarters    marked. 
This   done,   place   the  gathered  edge 
of    the    garment    inside    the    band, 
matching    the    halves    and    quarters. 
Baste  the  folded  edge  of  the  band  to 
the  gathers  on  the  right  side  of  the 
garment  so  that  the  edge  just 'covers 
the  gathering  thread.     If  the  band  is 
to  be  put  on  by  hand,  hem  this  edge 
to  the  gathers  before  basting  down 
the  edge  of  the  band  on  the  wrong 
side.      After  the   hemming   has   been 
done  on  the  right  side,   baste  down 
and    hem    on    the    wrong    side,    and 
overhand  the  ends.     If  the  band  is  to 
be    stitched    on    by    machine,    baste 
the  folded  edge  of  the  band  to  cover 
the  gathering  thread   on   both   right 
and    wrong    sides    of    the    garment. 
Baste   the   edges   evenly    together    at 
the  "ends.    Stitch  near  the  edge  of  the 


into  a  neater  looking  and  better  wear- 
ing buttonhole  than  if  cut  careless- 
ly. Each  buttonhole  should  be  cut 
just  before  it  is  made  to  avoid  un- 
necessary  ravelling. 

Stranding.  —  This  is  done  to 
strengthen  the  buttonhole  and  to 
act  as  a  guide  in  making.  There  are 
three  ways  of  stranding.  A  double 
bar  the  entire  length  of  the  button- 
hole (Fig.  \.  A,  and  Fig.  2,  C.  F.) 
may  be  stretched  on  either  side  near 
the  edge;  or  a  running  stitch  may 
be  done  along  the  same  line;  or,  if 
the  material  is  easily  raveled,  ma- 
chine stitching  can  be  done  along 
the  edges  of  the  buttonhole.  To  make 
the  buttonhole  still  more  durable  we 


Buttonhole  SuMestlons 

band  on  the  right  side,  making  sure 
that  the  stitching  takes  in  the  edge 
on  the  wrong  side  as  well.  Overhand 
the  ends  or  stitch  across  them. 


Pbase    tnenti  n    Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Making  Buttonholes 
Cutting. — Decide  upon  the  placing 
of  the  buttonhole,  i.e.,  how  far  it  is 
to  be  from  the  edge  of  the  opening, 
and  place  a  pin  at  this  point.  Fol- 
lowing a  thread,  measure  the  length 
of  the  buttonhole,  and  place  a  sec- 
ond pin  at  this  point.  For  a  flat 
button  a  buttonhole  the  length  of 
the  diameter  of  the  button  is  needed; 
for  a  round  button  one  slightly  long- 
er. Crease  from  one  pin  to  the  other, 
remove  one  pin,  insert  the  point  of 
the  Bciaaora  In  the  hole  from  which 
the  pin  was  removed  and  cut  slowly 
until  the  second  pin  is  reached.  This 
makes  an  even  edge,  which  finishes 


How  To  Hold  Buttonhole  Work 

next   overcast    the  edge   with   a   fine 
even  stitch.   (Fig.  2,  B.) 

Buttonhole  Stitch. — Hold  tbe  work 
over  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand, 
with    the    buttonhole    following    the 
line   of   the    finger    (Fig.    3,   A)    and 
with  the  edge  of  the  garment  at  the 
left.      Work    from    right   to  left,   be- 
ginning at  the  end  at  the  edge  near- 
est the  worker.     Insert  the  needle  so 
it  will   come  out   at  right  angles   to 
the  buttonhole.     With  the  needle  in 
position    take    the    thread    from    the 
eye  end  of  the  needle  and   throw  it 
around  the  point  of  the  needle  (Fig. 
1,    B;    Fig.    2,    D;    Fig.    3.    B)    from 
right  to  left.     Draw  the  needle  up  so 
the   purl   will   come   on    the   edge  of 
the    buttonhole.      Make    the    stitches 
near  together  and  even,  being  sure  to 
throw  the  thread  and  draw  the  needle 
in  the  same  direction  each  time. 

To  make  the  curved  end  nearest 
the  edge  of  the  opening  of  the  gar- 
ment arrange  six  or  seven  stitches 
In  the  form  of  a  fan  (Fig.  2.  E).  The 
other  end  should  be  barred  or  stayed 
by  drawing  together  with  three  firm 
stitches  Instead  of  working  around 
the  curve  as  at  Fig.  2.  E.  Then  make 
three  or  four  buttonhole  stitches 
(Fig.  2,  A)  over  these  three  stitches, 
and  fasten  on  the  wrong  side. 


CARE  AND  USES  OF  MAPLE 
SUGAR  AND  SYRUP 


More  maple  products  wouM  be 
used  and  enjoyed  If  people  generally 
knew  how  to  care  for  them  and  what 
uses  to  make  of  them.  Sugar  in  a 
hard  cake  Is  most  easily  cared  for  by 
wrapping  each  cake  separately  in 
white  paper  and  tying  it  securely. 
Place  it  In  a  dry  place,  not  neces- 
sarily a  cold  place.  '  Ants  can  not 
trouble  it  when  wrapped  in  th^-;  way. 

There  is  more  to  be  known   about 
properly  caring  for  maple  syrup  than 
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for  sugar.     This  should  also  be  stored 
in  a  dry  .place.     When  a  gallon  can 
of  syrup  is  first  opened,  if  it  is  warm 
weather,  it  should  all  be  poured  out 
of   the   can    at   once   into    glass   jars 
with  tops  that  fit.     Fill  the  cans  full, 
putting   on   a   clean   dry    rubber   and 
placing    the   wire   clamp   of   the   can 
into  position.     If  screw-top  cans  are 
used  see  that  tops  are  tight.     Many 
people  believe  -that   syrup  is  similar 
to    honey    in    regard    to    its    keeping 
qualities  after  a  can  has  been  opened, 
hut  it  is  not.    We  all  know  that  a  can 
of  fruit  when  opened  will  soon  spoil. 
Altho  syrup  will   keep   a  great   deal 
longer  than  fruit,  we  must  not  expect 
too   much   of   it,   especially   in   warm 
weather  and  left  in  a  can  half  filled. 
A  mold  will  form  upon  the  syrup  and 
when^nce  it  does  form,  there  is  noth- 
ing one  can  do  to  remove  the  taste 
In  the  syrup. 

It    is    not    necessary    to    heat    the 

syrup    nor   seal    the   cans   with   heat 

when  putting  it  imto  glass  jars.  Syrup 

will    keep   Indefinitely   if    the   jar   is 

full    and    the    tops    fit    tightly.      If 

syrup  crystallizes  in  a  glass  jar,  pour 

a  little  warm  water  Into  It  and  set 

the  can  in  a  warm  place,  giving  the 

crystals  their  own  time  to  loosen.  A 

little  boiling  water  .to  hasten  it  will 

be  almost  sure  to  break  the  can.  To 

clean    cans    and    avoid    waste,    add 

water  to  either  sugar  or  syrup  and 

then  boil  down  again. 

For    my    own   use,   I   prefer   syrup 
rather    than    sugar,    because    using 
syrup,  I  can  soon  make  soft  or  hard 
sugar  and  reheating  the  syrup  gives 
It    a    fresh   taste.      Some   people    feel 
that   maple  sugar  and   syrup   are  an 
expensive  luxury,  but  if  it  is  bought 
directly  from  -the  producer,   a  year's 
supply    at    a    time,    and    if    a    little 
white   sugar  is   added   to   the   maple 
when    it   is   used,   a   gallon   of  syrup 
at    $1.25    to    $1.50    per    gallon    will 
rptnrn     full    value     for    the    money 
spent.— S.  M.  T.,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage  with  Sausage.  —  Pry  6 
sausages  crisp  and  brown,  drain  off 
all  but  3  spoonfuls  of  the  fat.  Put 
1  quart  of  finely  chopped  boiled  cab- 
bage in  the  pan  and  cook  10  minutes. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  put 
in  the  middle  of  a  platter,  garnish 
with  the  sausage  and  put  a  border 
of  hot  mashed  potatoes  around  out- 
side. 

Braised  Cabbage.  —  Quarter  the 
cabbage,  parboil  and  let  cool.  Cut 
thru  each  quarter  several  times  with 
sharp  knife,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  put  in  saucepan  with  a 
few  slices  of  thin  bacon,  1  carrot 
sliced,  1  onion  sliced,  6  cloves  and 
a  bunch  of  seasoning  herbs.  Ac'd  2 
cups  soup  stock,  cover  top  with  thin 
slices   of   bacon    and    braise    for   two 

hours. 

Cabbage  Pudding.- — Cook  1  cup 
chopped  cabbage  in  salt^  water, 
drain  in  colander.  Beat  3  eggs,  1 
cup  bread  crumbs  and  1  cup  rich 
sweet  milk  or  cream,  and  a  season- 
ing of  salt  and  pepper.  Add  thia  to 
the  cabbage,  pour  into  a  baking  dish 
and  cook  in  moderate  oven. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FABMEB  PATTEENS 

Be  Bure  to  ft'tre.  the  figures  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as.  printed  st  the  begin- 
ning of  each  description.  We  wiM  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  correct  flUing  of  your  orders 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measure 
when  orJerin?  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  ohildren's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsvlvania  Farmer,  261-63  South 
Third    Street,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

1804.  —  Apron  with  or  without 
Belt. — The  closing  is  under  a  box- 
plait  at  the  center  front.  The  full 
pocket  is  a  desirable  feature.  Pat- 
tern comes  in  3  sizes:  Small,  medium 
and  large.  It  requires  4%  yards  ef 
36-inch  material  for  medium  size. 
Price,  10  cents. 


SERVICE  STAR  BELT 

Some  of  the  girls  whose  fathers  or 
brothers,    cousins   or  sweethearts   in 


2074  — •  ^overall"  Apron.— Striped 
seersucker  was  used  in  this  instance^ 
The  belt  may  be  omitted.  Pattern 
comes  in  4  sizes:  Small  for  32  and  34 
Inches  bust  measure,  "^edlum  for  36 
and  38  bust,  large  for  40  and  42  bus  . 
and  extra  large  for  4*  a"? /^  ''"f,^" 
-It  requires  5A  yards  of  36-lnch  ma- 
terial   for    medium    size.      Price,    i" 

C6IltS- 

New  Dresses  for  Little  Girls 
2338  —Easy  to  M  ke.— The  front 
is  closed  over'a  stay,  with  lacing  or 
buttons.  The  sleeve  maye  be  in  wrist 
or  elbow  length.  The  pattern  is  cut 
\n  4  sizes-  2,  4,  6  and  8  years,  bize 
[""  reqii^s  3  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial.    Price,  10  cents. 


(Photo  by  Underwood  &  Underwoo© 

Service  Belt 

our  army  or  navy  or  aero  service 
are  wearing  stars  on  their  belts  to 
Indicate  the  toll  of  their  interest  and 
connection  with  the  war  vicissitudes. 

CABBAGE  IN  MANY  WAYS 
Cabbage  Salad.-^ut  cabbage  fine, 
crisp  in  ice  cold  water  and  dry  in  a 
wire  colander.  Make  a  dressing  as 
follows:  Cook  together  the  beaten 
yolks  of  3  eggs,  1  tablespoon  sugar, 
1  tablespoon  olive  oil.  1  teaspoon 
mustard.  '  teaspoon  salt  and  I  cup 
thick  sour  cream.  When  smooth 
take  from  fire,  add  1  teaspoon  good 
vinegar,  pour  over  the  cabbage  and 
serve. 


2265.  —  A  Pretty  Dre.ss.  —  Little 
dresses  of  this  style  are  comfortable, 
practical  and  easy  to  make.  This 
model  may  have  the  long  sleeve  fin- 
ished with  a  band  cuff,  or  with  the 
turnback  cuff.  The  short  sleeve  has 
a  cuff  shaped  to  flare,  which  makes 
a  smart  finish.  The  pattern  is  cut 
in  4  sizes:  2.  3,  4  and  5  years.  Size 
4  requires  2^  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
ter'al.     Price,  10  cents. 
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This  Book  Shows  How 

It  is  a  20-p»ge  booklet  containing 
over  40  recipes  for  bread,  rolls,  trrid- 
dle-cake.s  biscuits  in  which  wheat- 
saving  flours  are  used.  The  recipes 
are  economical  with  respect  to  lard, 
butter,  susrar.  ThoyhavebcH-n  test- 
ed by  a  competent  home  cook  and 
are  best  and  safest  for  a  beginner. 
Scad  roar  aas*  aad  aMrcM  tor  tree  copy. 
Dept.  F  20 

PUkbury  Flour  Mills  Company. 

Minneapolia.  Minn. 
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Be 
"U,  S.  Protected 
From  Dawn  to  Dark 

and  know  that  your  feet  will  be  warm, 
dry  and  comfortable,  however  wet  and 
cold  the  weather,  or  rough  the  path. 
Greater  comfort  would  alone  be  suf- 
ficient inducement  to  the  outdoor 
worker  to  wear 

U.  S.  Rubber 
Footwear 


Longer  service  which  this  heavy  service,  double 
duty  rubber  footwear  assures  you  makes  the 
wearing  a  money-saving  proposition. 

Comfort  and  economy  go  hand  in  hand  in 
"U.  S.  Protection"  and  every  pair  of  the  many 
"U.  S."  styles  bears  the  U.  S.  Seal— the  trade 
mark  of  the  largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the 
world  —  placed  there  for  your  protection. 
Look  for  it. 

For  sale  everywhere.  Your 
dealer  has  the  style  you  need, 
or  can  get  it  for  you. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
New  York 


U.  S  Rubber  Footwear 


Grajigi 


IMPORTANT   SESSION  OF  NEW 
YORK  STATE  GRANGE 


New  York  State  Grange  represent- 
ing a  membership  of  112,874  repre- 
sentative farmers  of  the  state  has 
long  been  a  leading  factor  in  rural 
organizations,  wielding  a  powerful 
influence  in  legislation,  both  at  Al- 
bany and  at  Washington.  Its  rec- 
ommendations are  heeded  liy  law- 
makers more  respectfully  each  year. 
This  year  the  proceedings  of  the 
order  were  more  than  usually  inter- 
esting. Over  180  resolutions  from 
all  sections  of  the  state  came  up  for 
consideration,  nnd  were  attended  to 
with  commendable  thoroness. 

The  chief  interest  centered  in  the 
school  question,  about  50  of  the  reso- 
lutions having  to  do  with  that.  0.  A. 
Gallup,  of  Cortland,  was  the  capable 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  consid- 
er the  question  and  held  hearings  for 
a  day  and  a  half.  The  result  was  that 
the  resolution  .passed  unanimously 
asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  present 
law. 

The  township  law  has  been  in  op- 
eration   a   year  and  thas   given   very 
general    dissatisfaction    thruout    the 
state.      The    legislators    say    it    was 
passed   because   they   understood   the 
grange   recommended    it.      OniB   year 
ago  the  grange  gave  careful  consider- 
ation to  the  new  bill  and  after  some 
Changes  approved  It.     Later  tihe  bill 
was  rewritten  three  times  with  very 
important   changes,   and   the  grange 
withdrew  its  approval.  It  was  passed, 
however,   after  much   political   man- 
euvering,   and    has    proved    a    great 
failure,  and  a  great   increase  In  ex- 
pense.    The  people  arose  as  *one  body 
and  voiced  iuuiguauL  protest  anu  t^c 


governor  and  legislature  now  can  not 
promise  too  fervently  that  it  .shall 
be  repealed,  and  that  promptly.  This 
will  mean  a  reversion  to  the  old  sys- 
tem, which  was  also  unsatisfactory. 
But  better  things  are  expected  In 
the  future. 

The  hiring  of  special  teachers  of 
physical  training  was  also  pro- 
nounced against,  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  regular  teacliers  be  quali- 
fied to  give  this  needed  work.  Com- 
pulsory military  training  of  all  boys 
of  the  state  from  16  to  18  years  of 
age  was  endorsed.  The  master  of 
the  grange,  S.  J.  Lowell,  of  Predonia, 
was  elected  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  represent  the  farmers  at  a  special 
hearing  on  the  school  question  In 
Albany,   February    27. 

Other  resolutions  of  importance 
that  were  passed  were:  One  opposing 
the  lengthening  of  rural  free  deliv- 
ery routes,  as  such  practice  hampers 
service;  one  recommending  the  con- 
solidation of  all  rural  organizations, 
so  as  to  present  a  solid  front  for  the 
betterment  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion; one  asking  the  President  to  use 
his  authority  and  close  all  breweries 
and  saloons  during  the^  period  of  the 
war;  one  asking  for  gravel  tracks 
for  horse-drawn  vehicles  along  all 
state  highways,  for  the  safety  of 
horses;  one  calling  on  the  Senate  to 
refuse  to  oonflrm  the  governor's  ap- 
pointments to  the  State  Council  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  until  he  keeps 
his  pledge  to  the  farmers  to  take  the 
department  out  of  politics  and  run  it 
on  a  business  basis,  also  asking  for 
the  resignation  of  Charles  H.  Betts 
as  secretary  of  that  council  and  the 
appointment  of  a  man  with  experi- 
ence in  agricultural  matters  and  in 
whom  farmers  have  confidence;   and, 
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after  much  earnest  discussion,  a 
resolution  asking  that  where  a  farm- 
er operated  less  .than  100  acres  he  and 
his  be  exempt  from  the  draft,  and 
that  principal  farm  laborers  on  larg- 
er farms  be  exentpt,  as  a  measure 
very  essential  to  satisfactory  crop 
production  on  the  farms. 

Tho  the  weather  was  the  worst  in 
many  years  the  attendance  averaged 
over  1,200  daily  thruout  the  session. 

Grange  Exchange 

For  sometime  the  need  of  a  state 
grange  purchasing  and  selling  agency 
has  been  felt.  One  year  ago,  Prof.  H. 
H.  Wing,  of  Cornell  University,  was 
named  as  the  head  of  a  committee  to 
draft  plans  for  such  a  body. 

At  the  annual  session  of  the  -state 
grange  recently  held  In  Syracuse  this 
organization  was  formally  launched, 
with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000.  Its 
scope*  is  to  be  state-wide  and  its  pur- 
poses are  set  forth  in  the  articles  of 
Incorporation,  as  follows:      "To  buy, 
sell,  mortgage  and  lease  real  estate, 
and  to  engage  in  and  conduct  a  gen- 
eral   mercantile    and    manufacturing 
business    with    especial    reference    to 
supplying  the  needs  of  the  members 
of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
In  New  York  State  in  the  purchase 
'and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  goodfe,  mer- 
chandise and  produce  at  wholesale  or 
retail." 

The  first  step  in  the  organization 
of  this  body  which  is  to  be  known  as 
the  New  York  Grange  Exchange,  was 
the  cancelling  of  all  contracts  with 
the  purchasing  agency  of  the  grange. 
The  principal  offices  of  the  new  ex- 
change will  be  in  Syracuse,  but 
branch  offices  may  be  designated  by 
the  board  of  directors. 

The  directors  for  the  first  year  are: 
P.  J.  Lowell,  Fredonia,  Master  of 
the  State  Grange;  W.  N.  Giles,  Sken- 
eatles;  W.  L.  Bean,  McGranville, 
Ira  Sharp,  Lowvllle;  H.  H.  Wing, 
Ithaca;  J.  W.  Scott,  €opake;  E. 
Knickerbocket,  Bangall;  E.  C.  Gil- 
lett,  Penn  Yan;  B.  C.  Williams,  Ba- 
tavia. 

New  Officers  of  State  Grange 

At  the  annual  session  of  New  York 
State  Grange  in  Syracuse,  Feb.  4-8, 
officers  were  elected  as  follows: 

On  the  first  ballot  those  re-elected 
were  S.  J.  Lowell,  Fredonia,  Master; 
Albert   Manning,  Otlsville,   overseer; 
W.    N.    Giles,    secretary,    Skeneatles; 
W.  L.   Bean,  McGranville,  treasurer; 
Fred   C.    Hecker,   Webster,    assistant 
Stewart;   H.  S.  Coe,  S.  Levonia,  gate 
keeper;    Mrs.    C.    H.    Pratt,    Alden, 
Ceres;       Mrs.       Guy      Chamberlain, 
Schenevus,    lady    assistant    Stewart; 
Edwin  Knickerbocker,  Bangall,  mem- 
ber of  executive  committee  for  three 
years. 

The  contests  -centered  about  the 
offices  of  lecturer,  steward,  flora  and 
pomona.  J.  E.  Alexander,  of  Pulaski, 
was  elected  lecturer.  He  has  served 
in  this  capacity  before,  and  is  known 
as  the  tallest  and  handsomest  grang- 
er in  the  state.  He  is  6  feet  6  inches 
tall  and  weighs  275  pounds.  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Eysaman  was  re-elected  Po- 
mona and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Tallman,  of 
Highland,  was  elected  flora. 

Over  500  new  members  took  the 
work  of  the  Sixth  Degree  on  Thurs- 
day evening. — Feint. 
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Among  The  Granges 

Cecil  County,  Md.— ('ecll  Grange 
No.  3  of  Calvert,  Md.,  met  In  regu- 
lar session  the  last  week  in  December 
and  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  year  1918:  Master,  M.  J.  Ewing; 
Overseer,  Norman  Fell;  Lecturer, 
Mrs.    David    McDowell. 


On  January  31,  these  new  officers  and  member*  of  Pe&B  State  Orattf;*r 
were  installed  with  the  proper  cere-  made  application  to  receive  the  Fifth 
mony  and  took  charge  of  the  duties  Degree,  and  after  the  formalities  had 
of  the  various  offices.  Also,  at  that  been  9one  thru  the  degree  was  con- 
meeting  which  was  attended  by  a  ferred  by  Master  C.  R.  Neff,  and  the 
large  number  on  account  of  the  fine  unwritten  work  was  explained  by 
sleighing,  a  very  fine  program  was  John  S.  Dale,  a  district  deputy, 
carried  out  after  the  regular  busl-:  The  Grange  Park  committee.  In 
ness.  Miss  Wilson,  of  Calvert,  read  whose  hands  the  creamery  plant  was 
a  very  fine  paper  on  the  war,  as  also  recently  placed  in  care,  reported  that 
did  Mr.  Bennet  Wilson,  of  the  same  the  plant  had  been  leased  to  the  Dew- 
lown.  A  debate  was  staged,  the  sub-  art  Creamery  Company,  and  that  the 
ject  of  which  was:  Resolved,  That  building  had  been  repaired  and  is 
the  aeroplane  Is  more  destructive  now  In  use  as  a  shipping  station.  The 
than  the  submarine.  The  afflrma-  plant  was  leased  with  an  option  to 
tive  speakers  were  Bennet  Wilson  and  buy,  and  consequently  the  officers 
Norman  Fell.  The  negative  was  up-  r.sked  for  and  were  granted  an  order 
held  by  John  Reisler  and  M.  J.  Ewing.    to   sell  same. 

The  evening  was  enjoyed  by  all.  The        The  annual  and  quarterly  reports 

grange   work   In   Maryland    is   grow-   of  the  flre  insurance  company  were 

ing  and   harmony  reigns. — M.   J.   E.    read  by  the  president,  John  S.  Dale, 

—  and  secretary,  David  K.  Keller.     The 

Harford    County,    Md.  Pomona  report  shows   the  -company   in   good 

Grange  met  at  Highland,  Md.,  Satur-  standing  and  leading  all  competitors 
day,  January  26,  with  over  three  in  the  matter  of  percentage  expended 
hundred  members  present.  for  the  conduct  of  business.     At  the 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  request  of  directors  of  the  company, 
to  hearing  reports  of  the  different  the  question  of  increasirg  the  fee  of 
committees.  Special  interest  was  one  dollar  for  writing  a  policy  was 
manifested  in  the  report  of  the  Milk  discussed.  A  motion  to  increase  this 
Committee  of  a  meeting  held  fee  by  one  hundred  percent  was  lost, 
in  Baltimore  the  day  before,  over  a  A  second  matter  brought  to  the  at- 
thousand  milk  shippers  attending,  tention  of  the  Order  was  one  request- 
the  object  of  the  meeting  beiiog  to  ing  that  when  writing  policies  in 
agree  on  a  fair  price  for  milk  with  which  grains  of  various  kinds  are  In- 
the  Food  AdministraMon.  A  Help  sured.  a  bulk  sum  be  written  instead 
Committee  was  appointed  to  attend  of  itemizing  each  kind  of  grain.  The 
the  different  granges  in  the  county,  request  was  granted, 
rendering  help  to  the  weaker-granges.  The  enlargement  in -scope  of  exhlb- 
After  a  delightful  lunch,  served  by  its  at  the  Grange  Encampmen*  and 
the  members  of  the  Highland  Grange,  Fair  was  dwelt  on  by  the  Master,  as 
the  afternoon  session  was  thrown  was  also  the  financial  features.  There 
open  to -the  public  and  an  interesting  is  some  Indebtedness — in  round  num- 
program  rendered,  the  main  feature  bers  $1,000 — tlue  to  the  large  expen- 
heing  a  strong  patriotic  address  by  diture  in  wiring  the  grounds  for 
John  A.  McSparran,  Master  of  lighting 'by  electricity.  The  matter 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange. — D.  G.  of  premiums  was  discussed  by  Prof. 
Harry.  T.  I.  Mairs.     The  custom  of  paying  a 

—  premium  to  all  exhibitors — the  cus- 

Delaware  County,  Pa. — Concord  torn  now  In  vogue — was  condoned. 
Grange  Installed  their  newly  elected  but  the  speaker  argued  that  in  addl- 
officers«at  a  recent  meeting.  tlon  to  this  ribbons  i^ould  be  award- 

Three    state    grange    officers    were    ed    thru    a   committee   for    the   most 
present:      Thomas     Palmer,     who     Is    meritorious  articles. 
Treasurer  of  the  Keystone  State  Ex-        The  noon  hour  was  greatly  enjoyed 
change;    Mrs.    Rogers,    who  'is   Ceres    by  all,  and  especially  the  young  peo- 
of  State  Grange,  and  Frank  P.  Wll-    pie.     Three  long  tables,  well  ladened 


Tennsy  Wania  Farmer 
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MOL.INE 

UNIVERSAtTTRACTOR 

"ItSofiKs  the  Sam  MpPn^m^ 

VOU  can  make  more  money  Thewonderfulvcrtataity  andone- 

}    With  the  Moline.Univer«J  ST^-.^^i  "Sjilto^T.?^ 

than   with  any  other  tractor  tion.  It  atuches  direct  to  the  implo* 

because  it  can  be  kept  at  work  laent  and  fonn«  one  compact  unit. 

more  days  a  year-no  natter  ^::f±J:^JtT:^ ^0^15 

how  large  or  small  youx  farm  p,,H.    There  i*  do  dead  weight  ta 

m.       or  what  crops  you  grow.    The  cmf    •roundT    Th«t\«    why    the 

^        M^I:,^.  IU:^il.i:.K.,;li-*n  At  MoUne-UmvewJ.    wwghing     only 

h        Molme- Universal  IS  buut  to  m    ^ft^n a.  —  ,M.n  »  much  aa 


lioadioi  May  in  Wisconsin 


-Universal  is  Duut  to  m  ■j^'^^^^iT.'^  pulTa.  much  m 
cne  rarm  and  every  operation  tiactoia  weighine  from  1 300  to  2000 
on  the  (arm.  You  can  find  work    pounds  more;  doc*  not  pack  the 


Di^ii^  fhtatoej  in  Florida 


tiorvistini  in  Oklahoma 


lor  it  every  day  in  the  year.  fj^  foT^pefation:  tum.  in  a  I6.ft. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  «^<Je  *°<*  ^aclcs  •*  readUy  as  * 

the  fact  that  the  Moline-Uni.  »>«  tor;^«'d- 

versa!  can  be  kept  busier  on  -The  M«.'i'»«-V'?iX*'^  X^n'^^i: J? 

c          ,1                    .1        . I   _  die  crowning  achievement  in  a  halt 

any  tarm  than  any  other  tractor  century  of   manufacturing  expen- 

it  is  your  "best  buy.**                    >  ence  and  i«  bmlt  by  a  company  of 

D^JL  •        .„*     J       ^         t  A.  unquestioned  integrity  and  a  world 

But  tne  greatett  advantage  ot  ine  ^ds  reputation  aa  makei*  of  quality 

Molme-yniyeraa)  t«  that  one  man  f^rm  implcmeatfc 

contTMa  hota  tractor  and  implement  , 

in  all  opciationa.    You  control  the  Why  not  let  the  MolIne-UriivCTaal 

entire  outfit  from  the  aeat  of   the  help  you  thi»  spring)    Write  for  free 

implement,  where  you  must  sit  in  illustrated    booklet    and    name   ot 

order  to  do  sood  worlc  your  nearest  M<Jine  dealer. 

Address  Dspt.  69 

HOUNE  PLOW  COMPANY.  HOUNE.  ILL. 


with    choice   provisions,   afforded    an 
opportunity    to    satisfy    hunger. 
W.  Smith. 


STOP  WHINING 


lits,     who     is     Treasurer     of     State 
Grange. 

These  are  the  officers  as  Installed: 
Earl  Cloud,  Master;  Eailen  C.  Fauc- 
ett.  Overseer;  Francis  H.  Williamson, 

Lecturer;     Clarepce    Faucett,    Stew-  

ard;  Taylor  Richard,  Assistant  Stew-  Never    mind    the    labor   scarcity- 

ard;    Joseph   H.    Paschall,   Chaplain;  Buckle  into  the  harness.  Reduce  your 

Lewis  Williamson,  Treasurer;   Sarah  farm    to    a    basis    of    what    you    can 

P.     Cornog,     Secretary;     Darlington  handle    efficiently.      Go    ahead    and 

Heybum,  Gatekeeper;  Margaret  Cor-  raise  what  you  can.     Be  sure  to  keep 

nog.  Ceres;  Bertha  Dewhurst,  Flora;  all  that  you  will  want  for  yourself, 

Dorothea  Darlington,  Lady  Assistant  and  then  sell  all  you  can.     If  no  one 

Steward.  ©l^e  wants  to  farm,  do  rtot  try  to  force 

In    February    several    speakers    of  them   to   It.      Prices   will    eventually 

prominence  will  take  part  In  a  food  take  care  of  themselves.     All  of  this 

conservation  meeting.  talk  about  holding  boys  on  the  farm 

Mrs.    Burr,    one    of    the    visitors.  Is  useless  except  In  exceptional  cases. 

spoke  on  the  duty  of  the  grange  mem-  The  only  thing  that  will  'hold  some 

ber  to  do  his  best  for  the  grange  and  men  on  the  farm   is  machinery  that 

not   allow  small  cliques   and   groups  will   do  all  of  the  work.     Too  many 


Works  on  Kerosene^ 
Without  Smoke  or  Carl 


Tama  in 


M 


The  La  Crosse  Happy  Parmer  Tractor  Is  a  regular  kerosene  tractor.    It's  not  just 

adapted  to  work  on  kerosene — nor  just  equipped  with  a  kerosene  carburetor. 

but  is  built  with  every  unit  of  the  motor  designed  to  operate  on  kerosene  and 

do  it  well.    That's  why  Happy  Farmer  owners  have  no  carbon  trouble— nor 

smoke  nuisance.    Patented  short  intake  with  hot  exhaust  passing  through 

it  completely  vaporizes  fuel  charge.    Positively  prevents  waste  of  fuel  and 

guarantees  full  power  alf  the  time.  Water  jacketed  twin  cylinders— automatic  control  of 

gnark— easy  aceawbflitytoworkingparU—sturdyconstniction— simple  design.    Eeonooiy 

ofoperation  and  ease  in  handling  make  the  Happy  Farmer  the  tractor  vou  want  for  all  aroond 

farm  work.  Write  for  full  description.  We  have  a  distributor  near  you  for  prompt  aervioe. 

LA  CROSSE  TRACTOR  CO^  Dept.    45*  La  CrMs«^  WU 

Model  «'B'* 
12-24  H.  P. 


'^r^5*  Happy 

C^  Fanner  Tractor  M"*^:*;^*"-''- 


The  Pnfmct  Kerosene  Bamer 


$975/ 

8-16 
$685.00 


to  feel  thev  can  control  things. 


COUNTY  GRANGE  MEETS 


men    want    to    wear   kid  -gloves    and 

high   collars,    have   movies   on   every 

cross-roads,  eight  hours  a  day  work, 

half    holiday    on    Saturdays    with    a 

trip  to  the  sea-shore  or  the  lakes  on 

Sunday.     They  will  still  want  Impoe- 

sible   things,  no   matter  what   prices 

A  largely  attended  seesslon   of  the    we  get  for  our  product.^.  With  hours 

Tontre  County  Pomona   Grange   was    and   wages  equal,   the  city  will   still 

held  Thursday  of  last  week«in  Grange    take  our  help.     Tf  you  do  not  believe 

Arcadia,  Centre  Hall.    The  first   ses-    It.  ask  tlie  help. 


Large  Class  of  Young  Men  Take 
Fifth  Degree 


sion  began  at  ten  o'clock,  when  re- 
ports  were   heard    from   the  various 
Rr.inge  activities.  Some  of  these  were 
discussed  at   considerable  length. 
.\  class  of  about  twenty  young  men, 


Shortage  of  farmers  makes  for  bet- 
ter conditions  so  far  as  prices  are 
concerned.  Those  that  stay  at  it  will 
get  the  better  results,  just  as  scarcity 
of  labor  In  other  lines  makes  better 


students  in  the  Agricultural  Depart-    working  conditions. — A.  R.  S.,  Tomp- 
ment,    Pennsylvania    State   College,    kins  Co..  N   Y. 
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cowboys  stood  waiting  to  snuff  it. 
If  they  missed  the  lamp,  they  winged 
the  brakeman.  It  compelled  Bucks 
after  a  while  to  run  trains  thru  Ben> 
kleton  without  showing  even  a  light. 
This,  tho  tough,  could  be  managed, 
but  to  shunt  flats  in  the  yard  at 
night  with  no  light,  or  to  get  a 
switchman  willing  to  play  young  Tell 
to  Peg  Leg  Reynolds'  William  for 
any  length  of  time,  was  impossible. 

At  last   Bucks,   on  whom   the  worry 

reflected   at    headquarters,    swore   he 
"He's  rather  a  bad  lot,  I  guess,"        Chris     presented     the    remodelled    would  flght  them  with  fire,   and  he 
wrote  Bucks  to  Callahan,  "but  I  am    root  to  Callahan  as  a  surprise;  Calla-    sent    Shockley.      Callahan    still    sat 

satisfied  of  one  thing you  can't  run    han.    In    a   burst    of    gratitude,    pro-    speculating  on  what  he  would  be  up 

that  yard  with  a  Sunday-school  sup-  moted  him  on  the  spot;  he  made  little  against  when  Shockley  arrived, 
erintendent.  He  won't  make  you  Chris  foreman.  It  didn't  bring  any  The  impression  Bucks'  letter  gave 
any  trouble  unless  he  gets  to  drink-  advance  in  pay — but  there  was  the  him — knowing  Bucks  to  be  frugal  of 
Ing.  If  that  happens,  don't  have  any  honor.  To  be  foreman  was  an  honor,  words — was  that  Shockley  would  rise 
words  with  him."  Bucks  underscor-  and  as  little  Chris  was  the  only  man  up  with  cartridges  In  hds  ears  and 
ed  three  times.  "Simply  crawl  into  on  the  yard  force,  he  became,  by  pro-  bowie  knives  dangling  from  his  watch 
a  cyclone  cellar  and  wire  me.     Send-    motion,  foreman  of  himself.  chain.     To  live  In  fear  of  the  cow- 

ing you  eighteen  loads  of  steel  to-  gg  callahan  sat  thinking  of  the  boys  was  one  thing;  but  to  live  in 
night,  and  six  cars  of  ties.  Blair  re-  ingenuity  of  Chris,  reflecting  on  the  fear  of  the  cowboys  on  the  one  hand 
ports  section  10  ready  for  track  lay-  gyng  of  construction  tobacco,  and  and  in  terror  of  a  yard  master  on 
ers  and  Mear's  outfit  moving  into  the    studying  over  Buck's  letter.  the    other,    seemed,    all    things    con- 

Palisade    Canyon.       Push    tho    stuff         ^^^  ^^^    ^^^    ^^^y       ^ot    ^^^^^^^'  confusing,  particularly  if  the 

to  the  front."  that  it  was  much  of  a  yard;  Just  a    new  ally  got  to  drinking  and  his  fire 

It  was  getting  dark,  and  Callahan  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^j^^  ^^^  scattered.  Just  then  train  Fifty- 
sat  in  that  part  of  the  Benkleton  de-  ,„„3truction  material  for  Callahan  »ine  whistled.  Pa.  Barlie  s  corner 
pot  he  called  the  office,  pulling  at  a  ^^  ^i^tribute,  fast  as  the  grade  was  J«^^"  /°  T''^'  ll  ifT^^  k  h" 
muddy  root  that  went  unaccountably  ^^^^^  westward.  The  trouble  at  ^^^  «^i"ed  around  behind  his  bomb- 
hot  in  sudden  flashes.  He  took  the  f^^  Benkleton  yard  came  from  with-  P'oof'  "^  his  powder  horn,  and  look- 
pipe    from    his    mouth,    leaving    his  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,.^^^^  Ing  down  the  line  wondered  whether 

foot  on  the  table,  and  looked  at  the  Shockley  might  be  on  that  train, 

root  on  me  iduio,  a  ^        ^^^^   ^^^    being   pushed   into  *      ,   v* 

bowl  resentfully,  wondering  again  if  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^        u    was    no  Jint  1    the    next   nigh 

there   could    be   P^^^'J"    ^^^^  ^^.\-    until   they    struck    Benkleton.      Ben-    that    a   tall    thinnish    chap,    without 
fernal     tobacco    of    Rubedo  s.       The  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^    ^.^ible  reasons  for  alighting,  got  off 

mouthpiece   he  eyed    as   a   desperate    ^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^,  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^    Fifty-nine    and    walked     tenta  ively 

man  might  ponder  a  final  shift.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^    down    the   platform.      At   the   ticket 

The  pipe  had  originally  come  from    ^^^  ^^  Benkleton;  they  didn't  bother    "^ce  he  asked  for  the  assistant  sup- 
God's  Country,  with  a  Beautiful  Am-    ^^^^^      But  there  were  some  men  in    erintendent. 

ber  Mouthpiece,  and  a  Beautiful  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  thought  they  were  "Out  thereon  the  platform  talk- 
Bowl;  but  it  was  a  present  'ro™  ^^«  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^e  a  source  of  con-  ing  to  the  conductor." 
sister  and  had  been  bought  at  a  ary-  ^^^^^  bedevilment  to  the  railroad  The  thin  fellow  emerged  and  head- 
goods  store.  Once  when  thinking—  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Callahan.  Callahan  noticed 
or.  if  you  please,  when  not  thinking  j^  ^  ^j  ^^^  ^d.  where  the  only  his  light,  springy  amble  and  his 
—Callahan  had  lighted  a  match  to  ^  ^^^^^  .^^^  ^^^  bottoms, 
the  Beautiful  Amber  Mouthpiece  m-    -^^   ^^d"  ;n"d 'still  hives  a  colony 

stead   of  to  the     f -?«'   \"^.^\^^^  of  railroad  laborers,  Russians.     They 

fire  that  ensued  they  had  hard  woric  ^^^^   ^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^    burrowed   into 

to  save  the  depot.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  y^^^  ^^^^  ^^^1- 

Callahan    never    wro  e    his    sister  ^^^  ^^^^^_ 

about  It;  he  thought  only  about  buy-  ^^^^^^^^  ^^l  ^^^^  ,,  ,^^  ^,,,,  ,, 

ing    pipes    at    dry-goods    stores,    and  '^'^^'' 

about  being,  when  they  exploded,  a  Little  Russia. 

thousand    miles   from    the    man    who 

sold  them.    There  was  plenty 


This    was    in    the    troublous    days. 


hatnhet   face. 

"Mr.   Callahan?" 

"Yes." 

"Bucks   sent    me  up — to   take   the 
yard." 

"What's  your  name?" 

"Shockley." 

"Step    upstairs.      I'll    be    up    ia    a 


in  that    when  the  cowboys,  homesick  for  evil,    minute.' 


A  Free    Trial    Package    is  Mailed   to 
Everyone  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Aflams,  N, 
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Write  today. 


to  think  about.  What  he  now  brought 
his  teeth  reluctantly  together  on  was 
part  of  the  rubber  tube  of  a  dis- 
mantled atomizer;  in  happier  post- 
Christmas  days  a  toilet  fixture.  But 
Callahan  had   abandoned   the  use  of 


Is  Your  Truss  a  Torture? 
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Uf  Us  Tan  Your  Hide 

and  make   them  into    Coats,  Robes,   Furs, 

Gloves.  Mitts  and    Caps.      ^ 

Sylvania  Tanning  Co.,  Sylvania,  0. 


would  ride  around  Little  Russia  with  Shockley  walked  back  into  the  de- 
rope  and  gun,  and  scare  the  pioneers  pot  but  he  left  the  copper-haired  as- 
cross-eyed.  The  cattle  fellows  spent  sistant  superintendent  uncertain  as 
the  entire  winter  months,  all  sand  to  whether  it  was  really  over;  wheth- 
and  sunshine,  putting  up  schemes  er  Shockley  bad  actually  arrived  or 
to  worry  Callahan  and  the  Little  not.  As  Callahan  studied  the  claira- 
he  use  o  j^^g^j^^^  ^^^  headquariers  for  this  anfs  inoffensive  appearance,  walk- 
bay  rum  after  shaving.  His  razor  ^^^^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  p^^  Bariie's  ing  away,  he  rather  thought  It  could- 
had  gone  to  the  scrap  and  on  Sun-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.  ^^  ^.^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^  Bucks  was  mis- 
day  mornings  he  merely  ran  a  pair  '  ^^^  cowbovs  loved  taken;  but  Bucks  never  made  a  n:is- 
of  scissors  over  the  high  Joints-for    ^^  ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^  ^^,,^^^^^  p,,  gar-  take. 

Callahan    was    railroading-and    on    ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^,  ^^^.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^   morning   at   seven,    the   new 

the  front.                                                         Chris,   it  was   a   den   of   wolves — and  yard  master  took  hold.     Callahan  bad 

After    losing    the    mouthpiece    ne    ^^     ^     ^^eader     sort     than     Russian  intimated  that   the  night   air  in  the 

would   have   been   completely   in   tne    ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^     .^   ^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^     ^,^^   ^^,^^. 

air  but  for  little  Chris  Oxen,  cnr  s  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  section  men  niatic,  and  that  Shockley  had  maybe 
was  Callahan's  section  gang  ma  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^  bis 
name  was  once  Ochsner  but  tnai  ^^^^  _^  ^^^  ^^^  yardmen  who  caught  switching  in  the  daytime.  Just  be- 
wasn't  In  Benkleton.  Callahan  was  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  couldn't  bore  the  appointed  hour  in  the  morn- 
hurried  when  he  made  up  the  pay  ^^^^  ^  a^^itchman.  About  ten  o'clock  ing,  the  assistant  had  looked  ova  on 
roll  and  put  It  Oxen,  as  being  better  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  Number  Twenty-three  his  unlucky  yard;  he  thought  to  him- 
■United  States.  I  say  United  States  ^_^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  distrib-  self  that  if  that  yard  didn't  drive  a 
because  Callahan  said  United  States.  ^^^^^  ^  trainload  of  bridge  timber,  man  to  drink  nothing  ever  would. 
in  preference  to  English.  ^  switchman's  lantern  would  go  up  in    piied  shanty  high  with  a  bewilderir? 

Chris    had    been    in    America    only    ^^  ^^^^    ^^^^^    ^    ^^^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^^^^  ^^  material,   it  was  enough  t' 

three  years;  but  be  had  been  in  Russia  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^,^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^,  ^  ^^^^.^r 
three  hundred,  and  in  that  time  had    ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.^    switching  crew. 

learned  many  ways  of  getting  some-  ^^^^'  ^^^^^j^^  ^  ^^^^^  ,„  the  Ben-  while  he  stood  at  the  window  lie 
fihing    out    of    nothing.      When    the  •  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^,^^  ^  ^^,. 

red-haired   despatcher   after  the   ex-    l^»et       ^  ^^^^^    ^^^, 

plosion  cast  away  with  bitterness  the    '"'"*'*  ,,^^,,   ^^     - 
remains  of  the  pipe.  Chris  picked  it    when   it   would  go  off. 

„p  and  by  Judicious  action  on  the  ^/^jXiil^ufo^rc  1  be'dJ^wn  master  fiiri  his  hand  at  tho  enginee, 
atomizer  figured   out   a  new  mouth-    er  than  ^en^slHons  cm^  d  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  footboard.     But 

re"^eTc:nTlii:e rr-^::    :;\h7s:it^:hera:id  the  ugh.  .o       -  -g     It  m.e  C.1^^^^^^^^ 
v1r?:tr  "™""'"'^^"^°'"    rr^emarrwirrmrk^Tw^o    rtheiresrat^had  worried  the 


saw  their  plug  switch  engine,  that 
had  been  kicked  out  of  evei>  other 
yard  on  the  system,  wheeze  out  oi 
the  round-house,   saw  the  new   yarl 
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life  out  of  him  all  summer,  even  when 
the  cattlemen  didn't  bother.  It  was 
the  swing  of  the  sailor  into  the 
snrouds,  of  the  Cossack  into  the  sad- 
dle, of  the  yacht  into  the  wind.  It 
was  like  falling  down  or  falling  up 
or  falling  on — the  grace  of  a  mastery 
ot  gravitation — that  was  Shockley's 
swing  on  the  footboard  of  the  yard 
engine  as  It  shot  snorting  past  him. 
"He's  all  right,"  muttered  Calla- 
han.   It  was  enoush. 

A  man  who  flipped  a  tender  like 
that  was  not  likely  to  go  very  wrong 
even  in  that  chaos  of  rails  and  ties 
and  stringers  and  coal. 

"Now,"     continued     Callahan     to 
himself,  timidly  hopeful,  "If  the  cuss 
only  doesn't  get  to  drinking!"     He 
watched  apprehensively,  dreading  the 
first  time  he  should  see  him  entering 
Pat  Bariie's  place,  but  Shockley  did- 
n't appear  to  know  Pat  had  a  place. 
The  cowboys,  too,  watohed  him,  wait- 
ing for  his  lamp  to  gleam  at  night 
down  In  the  yard,  but  their  patience 
was  strained  for  a  long  time.  Shock- 
ley  got  all  his  work  done  by  daylight. 
To   the  surprise  of  Callahan,   and 
probably    on    the    principle    of    the 
watched  pot,  the  whole  winter  went 
without    a   brush  hetween    Shockley 
and    the    cowboys.      Even    Peg    Leg 
Reynolds  let  him   alone.     "He's  the 
luckiest  fellow  on  earth,"  remarked 
Callahan  one  day  at  McCloud  in  re- 
ply td  a  question  from  Bucks  about 
Shockley.     "There  hasn't  a  dhot  been 
firel  at  him  all  winter." 
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"He  wasn't  always  lucky."  com- 
mented Bucks,  signing  a  batch  of 
letters. 

"He   came   from   Chicago,"   Bucks 
went  on,  after  a  silence.     "He  was 
switching   Chere  on    the   'Q'   at   the 
time  of  the  stock-yard  riots.  Shockley 
used  to  drink  like  a  pirate.     I  never 
knew  just  the  right  of  It.     I  under- 
stood   It    was    In    a   brawl — anyway, 
he  killed  a  man  there;  shot  him,  and 
had  to  get  away  In  a  hurry.     I  was 
train  master.  '  Shockley  was  a  strik- 
er; but  I'd  always  found  him  decent, 
and  when  his  wife  came  to  me  about 
it  I  helped  her  out  a  little;  she's  dead 
since.      His   record    isn't   just    right 
back   there  yet.      There's   something 
about  the  shooting  hanging  over  him. 
I  never  set  eyes  on  the  fellow  again 
until  he  struck  me  for  a  job  at  Mc- 
Cloud; then  I  sent  him  up  to  you.  He 
claimed  he'd  quit  drinking — guess  he 
had.     Long  as  he's  behaving  himself 
I  believe  in  giving  him  a  chance — 
h'm?" 

It  really  wasn't  any  longer  a  case 
of  giving  him  a  chance;  rather  of 
whether  they  could  get  on  without 
him.  When  the  Colorado  Pacific  be- 
gan racing  us  into  Denver  that  sum- 
mer, it  began  to  crowd  even  Shockley 
to  keep  t*he  yard  clean;  he  saw  he 
would  have  to  have  help. 

"Chris,  what  do  they  give  you  for 
tinkering  up  the  ties?"  asked  Shock- 
ley  one  day. 

"Dollar  an'  a  half." 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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i\  AIM     MOUNTAIN 


By    FRANK   H.  SPEARMAN 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

At  Sleepy  Cat 

Nothing   in   nature,   not   even   the 
Sturm  itself,  is  so  cruel  as  the  beauty 
of  the  after  calm.      In   the  radiance 
of  the  sunshine  next  day  de  Spain, 
delirious  and  muttering,  was  taken  to 
the   hospital    at   Sleepy  Cat.      In    an 
adjoining  room  lay  Nan,  moaning  re- 
proaches at  those  who  were  torturing 
her  reluctantly  back- to  life.     Day  and 
night    the   doctors   worked    over    the 
three.      The   town,  the  division,    the 
stagemen,     and     the     mountain-men 
watched  the  outcome  of  the  struggle. 
From  as  far  as  Medicine  Bend  rail- 
road  surgeons    came    to    aid    In    the 
fight. 

De  Spain  cost  the  most  acute  anxi- 
ety The  crux  of  the  battle,  after 
the  three  lives  were  held  safe,  cen- 
tered on  the  effort  to  save  de  Spain's 
arm — the  one  he  had  chosen  to  lose, 
if  he  must  lose  on3.  when  he  strapped 
it  to  the  whiffletree.  The  day  the 
surgeons  agreed  that  if  his  life  were 
to  be  saved  the  arm  must  come  off  at 
the  shoulder,  a  gloom  fell  on  the 
community. 

In  a  lifetime  of  years  there  can 
come  to  the  greater  part  of  us  but  a 
feu-  flays,  a  few  hours,  sometimes  no 
mnrp  than  a  single  moment,  to  show 
of  what  stuff  we  are  really  made. 
Such  a  crisis  came  that  day  to  Nan. 
Already  she  had  been  wheeled  more 
than  once  Into  de  Spain's  room,  to 
sit  where  she  could  help  to  woo  him 
baok  to  life.  The  chief  surgeon,  in 
the  morning,  told  Nan  of  the  decis- 


ion. In  her  hospital  bed  she  rose 
bolt  upright.  "No!"  she  declarea 
solemnly.  "You  shan't  take  his  arm 
off!" 

The  surgeon  met^ier  rebellion  tact- 
fully. But  he  told  Nan.  at  last,  that 
de  Spain  must  lost  either  his  arm  or 
his  life.  "No."  she  repeated  without 
hesitation  and  without  blanching, 
"you  shan't  take  off  his  ann.  He 
shan't  lose  his  life." 

The  blood  surged  into  her  cheeks 
— better  blood  and  redder  'than  the 
doctors  had  been  able  to  bring  there 
— such  blood  as  de  Spain  alone  could 
call  Into  them.  Nan.  with  her  nurse's 
help,  dressed,  joined  de  Spain,  and 
talked  long  and  earnestly.  The  doc- 
tors, too.  laid  the  situation  before 
him.  When  they  asked  him  for  his 
decision,  he  nodded  toward  Nan.  "She 
will  tell  you.  gentlemen,  what  we'll 
do." 

And  Nan  did  tell  them  what  the 
two  who  had  most  at  stake  in  the 
decision  would  do.  Any  man  could 
have  done  as  much  as  that.  But  Nan 
did  more.  She  set  herself  out  to 
save  the  arm  and  patient  both,  and, 
lest  the  doctors  should  change  their 
tactics  and  move  together  on  the  arm 
surreptitiously.  Nan  stayed  night  and 
day  with  de  Spain,  until  he  wn?  able 
to  make  such  active  use  of  either  arm 
as  to  convince  her  that  he,  and  not 
the  surgeons,  would  soon  need  the 
most  watching. 

Afterward  when  Nan.  in  pome 
doubt,  asked  the  chaplain  whether 
she  was  married  or  single,  he  oblig- 
ingly offered  to  ratify  and  confirm 
the  desert  ceremony. 


Have  IDEAL  heating 

in  any  farm  home 


Where  there  is  no  basement,  put  the  IDEAL  Boiler  in  well  boarded-up  summer 
Idtchen  or  Icanto— water  pressure  not  necessary  for  radiator  heating 

Every  farm  house  can  have  and  ought  to  have  Ideal 
heating,  which  consists  of  an  IDEAL  Boiler,  and  Radi- 
ators located  in  the  different  rooms.  The  IDEAL 
Boiler  bums  the  cheaper  fuels  of  any  locality— even 
down  to  screenings  and  lignites  and  develops  the  greatest 
heat  from  the  fuel  for  heating  purposes. 


ilRADlAl 


IDEAL  Boilers  are  known  tho 
world  over  ••  the  greatest  heat 
distributors.  More  IDEAL  BoUers 
in  farm  houses  and  city  buildings 
than  all  other  makes  together. 


Greatest  fuel  savers  known 

Radiator  heating  is  the  IDEAL  heating  for  the 
farm— it  is  cleanly— labor-saving— gives  heat 
for  any  kind  of  weather.  A  small  fire  will  fur- 
nish plenty  for  chilly  days  and  the  house  is  as 
balmy  as  Jxme  even  in  blizzard  weather. 

IDEAL  heating  is  a  wise  investment 

T *    „^„-    u^,*<.^    xmAi^U    TriRAT.    hpattnff — crive   VOUT 

family  its  comforts— pays  back  its  first  cost  in  fuel  savings. 
IDEAL  heating  is  safe,  clean  and  durable— never  needing 
repairs  or  over-hauUng  and  lasts  as  long  as  the  buUding 
stands. 

Send  today  for  free  heating  book 
Don't  put  it  off  another  day— read  up  and 
get  all   information  about   IDEAL  Boilers 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators.   This  book  tells 
all— puts  you  under  no  obligation  to  buy. 

Sold  by  all  deal- 
era.  No  exclusive 
agents. 


Oat  IDBAL  Hot  Watat 
Supply  Boilers  will  lupply 
pleDty  oi  warm  water  iot 
DOOM  and  stock  at  small 
cost  oi  iew  dollart  tot  taal 
lor  seaaca. 
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ow  Is  The  Time  To  Buy  YourRoof  ing! 


CHICAGO    HOUSE   WRECKING    CO 


Quick  action  on  your  part  >•  really  necessary  if  you  wish  to 

get  your  share  of  these  unheard  of  savings.  So,  don't  delay- 
sit  right  down  and  write  your  order  now.  Every  ofJer  below  i9 
covered  by  our  satisiactioa  or  mooey-back  guaraotee. 

Order  Today  From  This  Bargain  List! 

Ajax  high  crada  rubber  surfaced  Roofing:  put  up  >08  aq.  ft._toUieron. 

Compkte  vsith  nails  and  cement.  Lot  No.  GC302.  3  ply,  roll  41.2/ :  CI  .0/ 
2ply.  roll $1.17;  1  ply.  roll **.wf 

Rawhide  Stone  Faced  Cold  Medal  Rooflns  guaranteed  1 S  y«.    JO   50 

Rollscontain  lUosQ.U.,  nails  andcemcat  included.  Lot  No.GCoU.^.Kou'r       ^ 

Our  famous  Rawhide  Rubber  Roonng,  3  ply.  guaranteed  for  12  yeans 

ahi:;h  erade  coverini:.  Rolls  contain  lOisq.  ft.,  nails  and  cement  in-  Cl   20 

eluded.    Lot  No.  GC3<>l,3ply.  roil  $1.50:  2  ply.  roll  $1.40;  1  ply,  roll  **•*«' 

10,000  Rolls  of  Extra  Heavy  bigh  grade  Roofing;  Red  or  Gray  Slate 

Coat.'d.  Rock  Faced.  Brown  I'rbble  Coat,  Duub!?  Sanacd,  Minora!  «|  QQ 
orWicaSurlaced.LotNo.GC3u5.  roll  lOSsq.  ft.  v.ith  nails  and  cement  •l»*«ww 

28  gauge,  painted.  24  in.  corrugated  orerhauled  aiding  sheets;  tO.SO 
SHft.  long,  LotNo.GCoU6.10UsQ.lt «|»«..ww 

26  gauge  painted  2H  in.  corrugated  overhauleil  roofing  sheets.  ^3  00 
Lot  No.  GCou7,  luo  sq.  ft ^rw.ww 

24  gauge  Extra  Heayy  painted  2!4in.  e®lT««*»«i<»Tr^»"'?.^  S3.50 
sbeeU  for  roofing  barns,  granaries,  etc    Lot  No.  GC308,  100  sq.  tt,  vaww 

n  yoMMMl  fwthsr  bifonnaHon  btfor*  entering,  mnd  as  ■  rough  akttch 
•f  your  baiMiRg  showing  size  of  roof,  length  of  raftet-.-,  etc  Mantioa 
tlw  Mad  of  reefing  you  wish  and  our  low  frsiglit  paid  P(ic«t  wUI  foUoN. 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  3sth&*i^n%f.?k 


ADDRESS 
OWNCRSt 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Oar  drain  tile  are  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned — everlasting.  Don't  have  to  dig 
•emoptoberepUcedereryfewyears.Writefprp^rices.  Sold  m  carload 
lots,  ^o  oiannfactarero  of  the  famooa  If  ATCO  IMPBRISHABLB 
SILO,  IVatco  Building  Tile  and  Rstco  Sewer  Pipe. 

1116  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pt. 


I     Pie  ase  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Rewards  to  Club  Raisers 

A  choice  of  the  following  useful  articles  will  be  given  for  a 
club  of  two  subscriptions  to  Pennsylvania  Farmer  at  75  cents 
each  o  for  one  subscription  at  75  cents  and  5  trial  subscriptions 
for  3  months  at  10  cents  each. 

Yearly  subscriptions  may  be  new  or  renewal.  You  can  do 
your  neighbors  as  well  as  us  a  favor  by  extending  the  influence  of 
Your  Home  Farm  Paper  in  your  community  and  at  the  same 
time  be  well  repaid  for  your  trouble. 

Do  Your   Own   Mending 

v/iiti  the 
Ideal 


You  can  mend  any  kind  of  harness  or  belting  with  tlus  han- 
dy tool.    Use  ordinary  tubular  rivets.     It  will  save  you  mwiy 
dollars  in  money  a«d  time  in  a  single  season.      Class  A  Ke- 
.  ward  No,  601, 


A   Bread    Knife    Worth    Having 


This  new  sanitary  aluminum  handle  bread  slicer  will  slice 
new  bread  as  well  as  bread  that  is  a  few  days  old.  It  has 
a  nine-inch  blade  made  from  a  special  quality  of  cutlery  steel, 
oil  tempered  and  band  ground.  Guaranteed  to  give  entire 
satisfaction.     Class  B  Reward  No.  629, 


COMBINATION  TOOL   CHEST 


i 


A  haadj  hollow  handle  tool  set  wHk  easily  adjuBted  new  style  steel 
cliuclv.  Ten  forged,  tempered  tools,  all  contained  In  hardwood  handle 
wh«B  IK*  hi  »Mie-     Class  A.     Premiiua  No.  100. 


Every  Tool-Kit 

Needs  This 
Speedy  Stitchei 


Manv  a  job  can  be  quickly  and  easUy  don«  with  it  that  would  other 
wise  mean  loss  of  time,  expense  and  frequemtly  tU  waste  of  good  mate 
rial*.    It  makes  a  perfect  lock  stitch,  is  a  c««biaed  stabbing  and  sewing 
awl    and  with  a  very  little  practice  y««  earn  msnd  harness,  shoes,  tar- 
paulins,  belts,   carpets,   saddles,   bags,  or   any   other   heavy    mawriaL 
Thiead  is  contained  on  bobbin  in  the  handle  and  may  be  obtained  ib 
any  hardware  or  harness  store.    Has  two  needles,  straight  and  curved 
Premiiun  No.  123. 


Butter   Knife  and  Sugar    Shell 


This  nifty  little  set  comes  in  a  satin  lined  box,  is  made  of 
nickle  silver  and  f»uarantoed  to  give  satisfaction.  Class  A  rse- 
ward  No.  900.  * 
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This  affair  was  the  ocsaalon  for  an 
extraordinary  round-up  at  Sleepy  Cat. 
Two  long-hostile  elements — the  stage 
and  railroad  men  and  t^e  Calabasas- 
Morgan  Gap  corftingent  of  mountain- 
jnen,  for  once  at  least,  fraternized. 
Warrants  were  pigeonholed,  suspic- 
ion suspended,  side-arms  neglected  in 
their  scabbards.  The  fighting  men  of 
both  camps,  In  the  presence  of  a  cere- 
mony that  united  de  Spain  and  Nan 
Morgan,  could  not  but  teel  a  gener- 
ous elation.  Each  party  considered 
that  it  was  contributing  to  the  fes- 
tivity in  the  bride  and  the  groom  th-? 
very  best  each  could  boa»t,  and  no 
false  note  disturbed  the  harmony  of 
the  notable  day. 

Gale  Morgan,  having  given  up  the 
flght,  had  left  the  country.  Satter- 
lee  Morgan  danced  until  all  the  pl»t- 
fonns  in  towB  gave  way.  John  Iie- 
fever  attended  the  grooon,  and  Dnke 
Morgan  sternly,  bnt  without  com- 
punction, gave  the  bride.  Prom  M«S4- 
cine  Bend,  Farrell  Kennedy  brought 
a  notable  company  of  de  Spain's  early 
associates  for  the  event.  It  inclijded 
Whispering  Smith,  whose  visit  to 
Sleepy  Cat  on  this  occasion  was  the 
first  in  years;  George  McCloud,  who 
had  come  all  the  way  from  Omaha 
to  join  his  early  comrad^es  in  arras; 
Wickwire,  who  had  lost  none  of  his 
taciturn  bluntness  —  and  so  many 
train-despatchers  that  the  service  o« 
the  division  was  crippled  for  the  en- 
tire day. 

A  great  com-pany  of  self-appointed 
retainers  gathered  together  from  over 
all  the  country,  rode  behind  the  gayly 
decorated  bridal-coach  in  procassion 
from  the  church  to  Jeffries'  house, 
where  the  feasts  had  been  prepared. 
During  the  reception  a  modest  man, 
dragged  from  an  obecore  corner 
among  the  gu«gts,  was  made  lo  take 
his  place  next  Lefeyer  on  the  re- 
ceiving-line. It  was  Bob  Scott,  and  he 
looked  most  uncomfortable  iratll  he 
found  a  chance  to  slip  unobserved 
back  to  fhe  ?ide  of  the  toom  where 
the  distinguished  Medicine  Bend  con- 
tingent, together  with  McAlpln,  Par- 
daloe,  Elpaso.  and  Bull  Page,  slight- 
ly unsteady,  but  extremely  serions 
for  the  grave  occasion,  appeared  vast- 
ly  uncomfortable   together. 
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The  railroad  has  not  yet  been  buUt 
across  the  Sinks  to  Thief  River.  Bnt 
only  those  who  lived  in  Sleepy  Cat  in 
its  really  wild  stage  days  are  entitled 
to  call  themselves  early  settlers,  or  to 
tell  stories  more  or  less  authentic 
about  what  then  happened.  The 
greater  number  ot  the  Old  Guard  or 
that  day,  as  cankering  ^eace  gradu- 
ally reasserted  itself  along  the  Sinks, 
turned  from  the  stage  coach  to  the 
railroad  coach;  some  of  them  may  yet 
be  met  on  the  trains  in  the  juountain 
country.  Wherever  you  happen  to 
find  such  a  one,  he  will  tell  you  of 
the  days  when  Superin'tendent  de 
Spain  of  the  Western  Division  wore 
a  gun  in  the  mountains  and  used  it, 
when  necessary,  on  ihis  wife's  rela- 
tions. 

Whether  it  was  this  stern  sense  of 
disciiBline  or  not  that  endeared  him 
to  the  men,  these  cld-timers  are,  to  a 
man,  very  loyal  to  the  young  couple 
who  united  in  their  marriage  the  tw  d 
hostile  TOonntain  elements.     One  In 
especial,  a  white-haired  old  man  des- 
crlhed   by  the   fanciful   as   a   retired 
outlaw,  living  yet  on  Nan's  ranch  in 
the  Gap,  always  spends  his   time  in 
ttnrm.  at  the  de  Spain  home,  where  he 
takes  great  interest  in  an  active  little 
boy,  Morgan  de  Spain,  who  waits  for 
his   Uncle   Duke's   coming,    and   digs 
into  his  pockets  for  rattles  captured 
along  the  trail  from  recent  huge  rat- 
tlesnakes.    When   his  uncle  hap'pens 
to  kill  a  big  one — one  with  twelve  or 
thirteen    rings    and    a   button — Mor- 
gan uses  it  to  scare  his  younger  sis- 
ter. Nan.     And  Duke,  secretly  rejoic- 
ing   at    his    bravado,    but    scolding 
sharply,    helps    him    adjust    the    old 
ammunition-belt    dragged    from    the 
attic,  and  cuts  fresh  gashes  in  it  to 
make  it  fit   the  childish  waist.      His 
mother  doesn't  like  to  see  her  son  in 
■warlike    equipment,    ambusing    little 

•«^  •  t  1^   - -rt ».!«      C1»n4  4-      «.^.-^      fVtrk 
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Indians  used  to  do.  She  threatens 
periodically  to  burn  the  belt  up  and 
throw  the  old  rifles  out  of  the  house. 
Bnt  when  she  sees  her  uncle  and  her 
hu^and  watching  the  boy  and  laugh- 
ing at  the  parade  together,  she  re- 
lents. It  is  only  children,  after  all, 
that  keep  the  world  young. 
THE  END 
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T^nrle   Amos   savs:    "A   full   ice   house  is   like   a  full   wood   shed— '« 
insurance  agalnpt   future   discomfort.     The   man   who   is  prepared   for  a 
I    emergencies  is  the  man  that  'cuts  some  ice*  these  days". 


March   2,   1918. 
HOW  THET  FOUin)  FARM  LABOR 

(Concluded  from  page  3.) 
where  labor  needs  were  especially 
urgent,  working  there  until  the  crisis 
bad  passed  or  a  steady  supply  of  help 
had  been  secured,  and  then  shooting 
to  another  section  where  emergency 
help  was  needed. 

Sunday   school    classes,    in   parties 
of  25  or  30  people,  went  to  the  peach 
orchards  in  the  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  sec- 
tion  and  helped   pick   and   pack   the 
fruit.       Some     women     who     picked 
peadhes   gave   their   earnings   to   the 
Red    Cross.      All    thru    the    orchard 
counties   of    New   York   State   stores 
closed  in  a  number  of  towns  and  the 
employees  went  to  work  to  save  the 
fruit.     One  man  worth  |100,000  was 
picking  peaches   for   %2    a  day   near 
Lockport  and  some  mill  workers  laid 
off,  for  a  couple  of  weeks,   from  1 8 
and  $10  a  day  mill  Jobs  in  order  to 
work   In  the  orchards  for   11.50    or 
J 2— they  were  actuated  by  a  desire 
for  a  change,  for  a  bit  of  the  country, 
for  a  little  woilc  in  the  fresh  air— 
and  at  the  same  time  a  desire  to  help 
in  the  Nation's  farm-labor  problem. 
Cumberland  County,  N.  J.,  organ- 
ized a  "junior  Industrial  army"  and 
the   county    agent    ascertained    from 
eidh  farmer  his  probable  labor  needs 
for  the  season.     The  agent  reported 
that  hy  organizing  and  making  avail- 
able all  the  possible  local  supply  of 
labor  he  had,  at  no  time,  more  than 
200  calls  for  farm  workers  in  excess 
of   the   local    supply   then    on    hand. 
This  county  also  conducted  a  train- 
ing school  to  teach  the  grading,  siz- 
ing   and    packing    of    peaches. 
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CHESTER  COUNTY  MASS 
MEETING 


Farmers  of  Chester  County,  Pa., 
met  recently  to  survey  and  summar- 
ize their  problems  and  ^Jfllcuities 
and  there  to  adopt  general  recom- 
mendations and  resoluUons  for  pub- 
lic information  and  guidance  but, 
most  important  of  all,  to  adopt  and 
put  into  working  operation  specific 
measures  which  apply  to  the  county 
as  a  local  unit,  to  relieve  these  con- 
ditions as  far  as  possible. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
the  County  Agricultural  Agent    who 
is   also   Food   Chairman    for   Chester 
County  under  the  State  Committee  of 
Public  safety.     After  brief  prelimin- 
arv   remarks   in   which   he    set    forth 
that,    from    now    on.    the   success    or 
failure     of     the     war     rested    -upon 
An.erica.     and     that     fundamentally 
this  meant  that  American  food  must 
Win    the   war,    the   first    ^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  afternoon,  Mr.  Morris  T.  Phillips, 
of   Pomeroy.   who   only   recently   ac- 
cepted a  call  from  the  State  Food  Ad-, 
ministration   to   act   as    the  farmers 
direct    representative    on    the    Com- 
mittee  of  Food   Production,   was   In- 
troduced.    He  appealed  to  the  farm- 
ers to  help  him  advance  their  cause 
bv  coming  to  him  with  all  the  trou- 
bles thev  had  relative  to  food  produc- 
tion and  assured  them  that  If  there 
WIS    anything    humanly   possible   to 
be    done    for    them    by    the    govern- 
mental authorities  he'd  see  to  It  that 
it  was  definitely  and  urgently  brtfught 
to  their  attention. 

The  next  speaker  then  called  upon 
was  Mr.  Isaac  A.  Passmore.  a  farmer 
from  East  Bradford  township  who 
was  appointed  Farm  Labor  Director 
tor  Chester  County.  Mr.  Passmore 
gave  account  of  the  many  calls  for 
help  he  has  received  from  various 
farmers  on  or  albout  April  1.  and 
stated  that  he  had  applications  from 
several  men.  but  that  they  desired 
employment  at  once.     He  expressed 


the  hope  that  farmers  would  put 
these  men  to  work  at  once  and  thus 
secure  their  services,  for  if  unable  to 
get  work,  they  would  in  all  prob- 
ability go  to  work  at  some  industrial 
plant.  He  suggested  that  farmers 
appeal  to  the  U.  S.  Government  ask- 
ing that  advertisements  be  published 
on  an  extensive  scale  urging  all 
young  men  and  older  persons,  too, 
who  are  acquainted  with  farm  wort 
to  return  home  and  aid  there  In 
work  that  cannot  be  exceeded  in 
importance. 

Furthermore,  he  suggested  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  pre- 
vent men  leaving  one  farm  and  going 
to  a  neighbor  just  to  get  a  slight 
advance  in  wages.  This  unsettles 
conditions  and  often  is  calamitous 
to  the  farmer's  business  for  the  en- 
tire year,  and  should  be  stopped,  by 
farmers  paying  a  general  wage. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Halderman,  a  dairyman, 
from  Cedarvllle,  near  Pottstown,  said 
that  the  dairy  farmer  faces  the  worst 
crisis  as  to  help.     He  has  forty  cows 
and   Is   running   his   dairy   with    the 
aid  of  one  man,  but  he  realizes  that 
this  cannot  continue  when  the  spring 
work  begins.    He  felt  that  the  skilled 
labor    that    had    left    for    Industrial 
plants  should   be   brought  back   and 
conditions    be    so    ordered    that    the 
farmers  can  meet  the  wages  now  re- 
ceived by  these  men. 

Miscellaneous  discussions  followed 
upon  the  matter  of  Boy's  Camps,  Wo- 
men's Camps,  Ferm  Tractors  and 
other  suggested  agencies  for  meeting 
the  emergency  of  farm  labor.  Altho 
no  definite  endorsements  were  made 
the  sentiment  was  that  these  efforts 
were  worthy  of  co-operation  hut 
could  not  furnish  a  solution. 

The  second  principal  speaker  for 
the  aftemopn  was  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Wheeler,  Food  Chairman  of  Lehigh 
County.     He  explained  In  detail  the 


And  Helps  The  Nation 

There's  a  wealth  of  proof  to  show  that  your  home  may  be 
thoroughly  comfortable  at  a  third  or  a  half  less  fuel  than  you 
have  been  using.  The  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace  is  guaranteed 
to  use  35%  less  fueL    Many  say  it  saves  more. 

"I  am  heating  very  comfortably  seven  rooms  and  not 
using  any  more  fuel  than  I  did  with  a  double  Tieater, 
heating  only  two  rooms. — S.  P.  Seifebt,  326  Dale  Ave^ 
B.  El,  Roanoke,  Ya." 


rU  R  NAC  E 


:&OrisinalPatentedPipeiessfUmace 

Over  fifty  thousand  homes,  many  of  them  in  your  neighbor* 
hood,  have  found  this  furnace  the  economical,  common-sense 
method  of  keeping  comfortable.  They  bought  on  a  guarantee  of 
35%  fuel  saving  and  perfect  satisfaction,  and  the  Caloric  made 
good. 

One  register  delivers  oil  the  heat  from  the  fuel  directly  Into 
your  living  rooms  and  draws  out  the  cold  air.  Insuring  an  abimd- 
ance  of  balmy,  moist  warmth  right  where  you  want  It  The  cellar 
is  just  right  for  the  storage  of  perishable  products. 

The  Caloric  can  be  Installed  In  a  day.    It  Is  a 
triumph  of  engineering  ekill  that  embodies  many 
patented  features  not  found    In  Imitations,  which 
have  made  It  the  leader.    See  the  dealer.     If    ^ 
you  don't  know  him,  write  us  for  our  won-  ^^  Ai^ 
derful  book,  "Progress,"  that  tells  you  the 
facts  about  Caloric  heating. 
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The  Momtor  Stoye  &  Range  Co. 
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work  that  had  been  done  in  Lehigh 
County  in  the  way  of  making  a  coun- 
ty-wide survery  to  locate  all  persons 
who  are  now  living  in  cities  and 
towns  but  who  have  been  born  and 
reared  on  farms  and  possess  valuable 
farm    experience. 

The     following     resolutions     were 
adopted: 

Resolved,     That    the     farmers     of 
Chester  County  are  confronted  with 
an  alarming  shortage  of  labor  which, 
unless  relieved,  will  prevent  the  cul- 
tivation this  year  of  the  usual  acre- 
age; that  unless  assurance  is  given  at 
once  of   more   help    there   will   be   a 
smaller  area  planted  and  consequent- 
ly there  will   be  less  food;    that   we 
would  impress  this  urgent  need  upon 
our  State  and  National  Governments 
and  call  upon  them  to  use  every  pos- 
sible means  to  relieve  this  situation. 
Resolved,  further,  that  in  this  con- 
nection we  commit  to  the  President 
and  those  In  authority  under  him  the 
recommendations    of    the    Board    ot 
Farm  Organizations,   now   ready   for 
the  President's  consideration. 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of 
this  convention  that  the  needs  of 
the  farmers  for  more  help  Aould  be 
advertised  widely. 

Resolved,  That  to  secure  and  re- 
tain l&bor  for  the  farm  it  will  be 
necessary  to  pay  a  good  living  wage, 
that  with  perquisites  will  then  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  higher  wages 
paid  In  the  cities. 

Resolved.  That  the  time  has  come 
when  the  farmers  must  consider  bet- 
ter housing  facilities  for  their  help. 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  to  the 
farmers  of  Chester  County  the  work 
of  Farm  Labor  Director  Isaac  A. 
Passmore  and  urge  their  prompt  at- 
tention to  the  questionnaire  about  to 
be  put  forth. 
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Make  Your  Farm 
a  Natco  Farm 

Your  farm  buildings  must  shelter  3^ur 
crops,  stock  and  family.  Erect  buildings 
that  arefiresafe  and  storm-proof,  afford- 
ing complete  protection  from  the  elements. 
How?    Simply  t>uild  with 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

Natco  buildings  save  painting  and  repairs 
— -willremain  in  first  class  condition  as  long 
as  you  farm  —and  longer.    The  deadair  spacesin 
walls  erected  of  hollow  tile,  keep  the  bams  warm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer—  prevent  dampness 
and  mildew.  The  smooth  glaz- 
ed walls  are    easy   to  keep 
clean,  sweet  and  sanitary 
-  make  it  easy  to  produce 
high  grade  milk. 


-y 


Ark  your  builcHnfiTBuppTy 
dealer  to  show  yousam- 
leaofourline.  Uebas 
valuable     practical 
^y    plans,    too-fra*  to 
kN     prospectivebuild ' 
era.  Writ«  us  di- 
rect  for  new 
Ulastrated 
"Katco  on 
the  Farm" 
book-IMS 

It's 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1116  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

^  Factories  assure  a  wide  and  economical  distribution. 
Oaa  Natco  BoDow  TUe  for  dairy  bams.  bHo^  com  cribe.  poultrj  and  hoc  hoiuea. 

garasoa.  etc 


What  15c  bX  You  'SiT  Nation's  Capital 

■  ■  ■■^"  ^ ^  "  tv,-i;h1-  „y,M^  nl  lae  In  stamns  or  coin  will  bring  you  the  P«ai- 


WaalitaMtoii.tli*  Nowi*  •ftlie  PaUifl»dar,la^»» 
at  «liis  WW**  capital.    Jhm  FaUiwiiyy 


iHS^l^ waakly  r«v»*w  «!»••  yo«i  acinar. Im- 
''^^    th—  atramto—,  apach-wialUaa  day 


The  little  matter  ol  1B«  In  sumps  or  coin  will  bring  you  the  P«tfl- 
finder  tS  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  Illustrated  we^ly; 
published  at  the  Nations  centerjor  the  Nation ;»  p»i>er  that  prints 
aU  the  news  oC  the  world  and  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth ;  now 
in  its  25*  year.  This  pai>er  fills  the  bill  without  emptying  the  purse; 
itcostsbutllayear.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what  Is  golnjt 
on  i  n  the  world,  at  theleast  eipense  ol  time  or  money,  this  Is  yout 


llWMla    ui»»w  »«rwi«ww»,  ^^—^..-——~-^_:^^;^_^_,  (,„  [Q  tneworin.atineira>ir>i>cu.<.  «.  w...^^.  "■"V^" -,/      " 
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VennsytVania  Tormer 


Save  Fuel  &  Get  More  Heal! 

Tend  One  Fire  -  nol  Several 


For  little  more  than  ^ortHHImon^Jparlorltove  you  can  heat  vour  whole  horoe-be 
warm  in  every  nook  and  comer-even  on   coldest  day*.  You  wSD  have  only  one  bre  to 

tend.  No  fuel  to  haul,  no  ashes  to  drag  out.  Taking  a  small  space  in 
cellar  or  place  under  the  house  (if  you  have  no  cellar)  at  a  cost  only 
a  little  more  than  one  good  stove. 

Learn  What  Many  Users  in 
Coldest  Climates  Say — 

Srnd  for  free  catalog,  name  of 
neareat  dealer,  and  full  inionna. 
tion.  Don't  wait  another  dajh 
Prepare  now  for  ncit  winter. 


Ul     ^H.Hi     1IIW«V     V«l«t«     ^mmv     ^vvia      w«v  .  w. 

NEW-IDEA 


Pipeless  Furnace 

Ncnetwock  of  pipes  fa  cellar.  ^  cee  epca> 
ing  in  floor  to  take  the  iingle  reguter. 

The  wanned   freah  air  ritea    and    tprcadt  throush  the   Koiue.    ,    The  cold  air 

drops  throu^  outer  part  of     register   and  outer    casing   andagam  rises  upward 

warmed. 

Guaranteed  to  heat  the  whole  house  and  to  keep  the  cellar  cooL 

The  New  IDEA  has  made  good  in  thousands  of  buildings.      It  wltl  for  you — saving 

trouble,  worry  and  fueL      Made    in   7   tizes   for  homes,    churches  and   school*,  by 

manufacturers  of  over  30  years'  experience. 

Wc  i^ve  Elzpert  Heating  Advice  Absolutely  Free. 

UTI CA  HEATER  CO.  Box  80, UUca,  N.  Y 


Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Sirary  where  to  ride  ■•   and  ex- •B=a!=?>^HiMA^B 

hlbitthe  new    Rancar  "Ntot**^ 

Mlia"  completely  equipped  with 

electric  light  and  horn,  carrier, 

stand,  toul  tank,  eoaater-brake. 

mud  guards  and  anti-skid  tires. 

Chelc*  of    44    othar    atylaa, 

colors  and   sires    in   the  famous 

"Raiissr"  line  of  bicyclee. 

DKUVCRKO  ntntonapproTal 
and  SO  DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for 
big  fraa  caUlog  and  particnlara 
of  oar  Factory  ■  dirret •to- Rider 
■Barrel  ous  offers  and  terma. 
TIRES  '^™P"'  Homs.Wheela 


allb 


Sundries,  and  parts  for 
it  bmir  usosl  pricM 


tMD  NO  MONKY  but  tall  u*  exaetlT 

i««o 


MEAD 


Do  not  boy  until  roa««t  ourpric»», 
— _„      .,    ^    y/^tM  Today 


kyouD— ..»-    ^ — . 

■  and  tba  biK  FREE  caulotr 


CYCLE   COMPANY 
D«pt.S78,  CHICAOO 


HDHE  CANNER 


'?!8PlftNl'NG  GUIDE 

*.#PURESEEDBOOK 


Many  are  makinr  tl$.00  and  np  per  day.  _ 
Bin;  Fruit  and  Vecettblet  for  market,  neigh 
bors  and  home  use  with  a 
"rAVORITE**  HOMB  CANNKR 
Made  better,  last  lonf  efno  waste,  g iresVst 
resulu,  uses  less  fuel,  eaiy  to  operate. 
Prices.  $3JIS  and  up.  We  furnish  cans 
and  labels.  Write  for  FREE  BOOItLET.  _      ^ 

We   alao  manufactore  Hoina  and  CommuaHy 
Steam  Prawure  Ootfita. 

The  Carolina  Metal  Products  Co., 
Post  Offlc*  Box   120      WilHiinKton.N.C 
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The  Catlralle  Colonization  Socioty 

V.  8.  A. .the  recognized  National  OrKanlzatlon/or  dl- 
rcvtinR  proepeciivt!  Beiuers,  aiier  cureiui  i;x»nim»i"uu 
made  on  the  ground,  recommends  select  fairly  priced 
farm  land  projects:  In  Wlsconsln.Mlchlgan,  the  uako- 
tas,  Mont.'vna,c;olorado,Tcia8,Ml8sl88li)pl,ArkaiJeaB  A. 
Florida.  Free  information  on  any  of  these  tracts. 

CUMk  CalMlzjtlM  S«My.   IK)    Ashlaad  BItck.  Chieait 


RETAILERS*  35c    QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  •!!  the  Roaster 

SPOUN'DS  FOR         ^1    oe 
Baan    or      Ground  «p  1  •JktU 

DELIVERED  FREE   WTTHIN  3—  MILES 
10  lbs.   DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

SatUfaMoa  Guaranteed  or  Honey  RtfuaOed 

eilllES  COFFEE  CO.,     m-»  WMMiftM  SI.  NNlY«k 

ESTABLISHED  77  YEARS 


For  That  War  Garden 
Progressive   Everbearing   Strawberries 

Piants set  April  1,  have  produced  Jl.OOO  worth  of 
Irult  per  acre  before  the  drat  snow  files  In  November. 
Most  bountiful  and  desirable  of  all  garden  products. 
Inu<Mluced  by  ua  1913.  The  most  valuable  of  all  var- 
ieties today  and  growing  better  every  year.  Be  sure 
you  get  tbe  genuine.  100  plants  postpaid  $1.25. 

Other  Beat  yarl*Nea—LUt  FREE 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGU  &  SON,     Jackson,  Bftlch. 


SEED    CORN-2000    BUSHELS 

BCLLB  ALTO  GOLDEN  DENl 
SEED  POTATOES— COBBLERS  A  BALBIGHS 

A  110  oay  com.  Careftilly  br«d  fcud  *iecttd  for 
tweWe  years.  Took  lot  prtxea  In  Co,  coin  c-nowij  last 
two  rears.  Pftst  prlae  at  SUie  College  corn  unow  uh.i 
..••  '  /^«_««_j*  fSs**'"'  """^  *<»  MuLp  (lolkuH'..  In 
iacii  InrtanceT'provc  lOO"  pei"  oeni  V rmioat.ou,  whilfc 
hundreds  of  wimpios  belDx  tes-teii  there  are  averNcing 
about  05  per  cent  Kermmation    ^      .      .         ...».  ak. 

8r..00  per  bu.  In  lotd  net  less  Ulan  five  bu.  feaeks  46 
cento  extra.    PotatooM,  $5.50  per  sack  185  lbs. 

BELLE  ALTO  FARMS 

M.H.McCalluni.MiinaBer.  werncrBVllie.Bcrka  Co..Pa. 


We  Bny   Old  False  Teetb 

■Some  are  worth  up  to  $19.50  per  seKbrokpn  or  not).!' 
IscDd  at  once — we  return  ca.-Hh  *»rae  day  we    recelvel 
■  package.  We  pay  highest  prioes  for  old  gold  jewelry ,1 
Iguld  crowna,  brldge8,platluum,  BUvcr.(Oul  out  adv.)| 

|u.  S.  SMELTING  WORKS,  1744  CanreU  Block-I 
^HUw^alUo,  WU.  I 


^J^  Salco  Clothes  $12 

We  win  sell  a  sin»le  suit  at  wholesale  price  <fi- 
rtrt  from  factory  floor  tt  purchaser  and  sive  you 
from  $5  to  $8.  Write  for  samplca  •(  doth  aad 
measurement  blanks.  _,__._    _    __. 

J.  SAUSBURG.   SONS  A  CO. 
•th  Jk  Sanaom  St*.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

^f«aU   w«ntt<t  <a  aZi  Ummt  te  iolicU  orttrt. 


Iti^   PINT   ESTABLISHED    22 
#OC  r  I*^  a    Prom    I»ctoryto  you  by  j 


_     Y  EA  RB 

,  ._  j„„  „y  parcel  poet 

Vanilla,   Lamon,    Orar»«e,  Almond,  Etc. 

Satisfaction  (;unran  t*«d  or  Money  Kefunded. 

Sperlal  money  making  oOf^i?  Agenta  and  (iranges 

Wiw.  LEGGETT.     PRINCETON.  N.  J. 


HAY 


Ship      To  The  <  hllcllablo    TlotlW 
Daniel  IMcCaftrey's  Sons 
l2}-t2S  Wabash  lltf|.,      Pimburib.  Pa. 


■ecoMl  band.  Large  nook  aU 
■Uea  furolsbed  with  new  tbraada 
A  eoupllnga.  Prompt  ablpineota. 

J.  F.  Griflltb,    411  M««  SL,  mia. 


HAY 


II  w.  oFowERico.        inw.iisiiiHry«ft  H 

.  are  the     largeet  hsndlerp  of    cotninlaalOD  bMT     » 

A  In  greater    Vew  York:  H  you  have  hay  to  dl^    *• 

Y  poae  of  eomtDUDlcate  with  them.                             y 

=.  HAY      ^^^^^= 


\»r  _!.  J  _s.  i~k_-,_  Orst  class  herrtsmati  for  pure 
Wanted  at  Oncegred  Jersey  herd  Also 
dalrjman  to  assist  In  milk  Ing  and  do  milk  house  work. 
Marrlerl  or  single,  excm  pt  from  draft.  Must  hova 
[o«d  references.  „  »,    , 

H.HA1N£:S,    MsT.  Dover,  N.J. 
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CI  KAN  Dlseaae-Prae.Northern-Growa  Seed  Po- 
tate-a  ForsSe.    j6hN  V.  HARRISON.  Secy. 
MMrtSSpwtato Growara  Aaa'a,  Maaton  Michigan 


DO    YOU  R    BIT 

PUnt  Pomeroy  Hardy  English    Walnut  Trew  or   ai 
Orchard  Useful  and  Ornamental.    P«rtJcul«riiF»e. 
Daniel  N.  Pomeroy  *  Boo.  M>»*P°«^W.  T 


'"^^^K 
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^solute  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

That.  Mr,  Farmer,  ia  what  goes  with  every  water 
supply  system,  Bathroom,  Heating  System.etc.  Now 
is  the  time  to  arrange  to  modernize  your  farm— 
A  NEPTUNE  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 
will  furnish  pure  running  water  under  pressure  in 
House  or  Barn  Noiselessly  and  at  the  lowest  operat- 
ing cost.  No  trouble— requires  little  attention.  Sys- 
termsdesigned  free  of  charge  to  suit  your  special  needs. 

Now  It  the  lime  to    get   literature  and  detail* — Spring 

will  soon  be  here  and  the  lime  /or  intlallation. 

Writ*  today  jor    Water  Supply  and  Bathroom  LUera- 

tare.  Addre—    Department  42. 


DISPLAY    ROOMS 
Plumbinc  and  Ha«*L"«  SuppJUa 
44  TO  50  N.  ?rH  ST.    M4  ARCH  ST. 
PHILA  DELPHIA,PA. 


PhdUdelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  25,  1918. 
The  iwtato  market  cou'tinaies  in  exaaUy 
the  same  condition  as  was  reported  in  thes« 
columns  Jast  week.  The  supplies  are  ample 
for  »n  requirwuienta  and  the  movement  con- 
kin  Blow  and  drajrgy  ait  practicaJily  the 
aame  range  of  values.  Pennsylvanwa  are 
srtlinsr  at  $1.90  to  |2.25  per  cwt.,  and  New 
York  State  stock  $1.80  to  $2.10.  The  nearby 
Jersey  stock  is  being  hauled  in  very  freedy 
by  the  farmers  and  these  aire  selling  elowJy 
at  60  to  75  cents  per  % -bushel  basket.  In 
addit.ion  to  these  supplies  quite  a  few  oara 
from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  have  been 
on  the  market  and  these  are  selling  from 
$2.50  to  $2.75  for  No.  1  stock  a  d  $1.25 
to  fl.50  for  No.   2. 

Swe  t  potatoes  show  a  further  deoUne 
than  that  reported  in  these  columns  la«t 
week.  fliipplies  have  been  liberal  and  Jer- 
sey sweets  aire  now  selling  at  $1  to  $l-2» 
per  % -bushel  basket.  Southern  stock  m 
bushel  hampers  is  drawing  from  fl-50  to 
$1.60  for  primes,  vritb  seconds  and  medium 
at  75   cents     to  $1. 

Vegetables 
With    the    possible    exception   of   MarwvwB, 
wUch  are  about  25  cents  a  cwt.  lower,  dried 
beans  are  rulins  practically  tinehairged.   Mar- 
rows    re  selling  at  $15.25  to  $15.50  per  cwt; 
pea   and   medinm    at   $13    to   $13.50,    and  red 
kidneys,    $13.50    to    $14   witti   supT>He8    eotn- 
paratttvely    light.       Green    be«ns     are    gradn- 
ally    increws^ne    in     snpply    and    prices    will 
eraduallv   decline    from   this   thne  on.      While 
a  few  striclU-  fancy  have  nold  as  high   as  $6 
per  hamper,    the  bnllt  of  the  sales  on   '''*1*^ 
stock   «re   being   made   at    $5    to   $5.50.    wilm 
fairly  good   at   $4   to  $4.50.     Wax   beans  are 
sell!  g    «!1    the    wiav    from    $4    to    $5.50    per 
hamper.      New    beeta    ("how    an    improvement 
of    abont    50    cent-?    n   crat"       Price*    are    now 
ranging    from     $2.50     ro    $2.75.       Old    beerts 
from    Pennsvlvanii     nnd    New    -Tersey    X^*]^}^ 
ren»a.in   unchanged    under   Hgiht    supplies.   The 
market  is  ruling  firm   !»t  $3   to  $3  50  ner  l»ar- 
rel      Brus..''el  siirouts  ae  mifb  low^r  ♦h.m  laJ»t 
week,  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  poor  quali- 
tv  of  the  supply.     Prices  b  .vp   ran?^d   .vH   the 
way   from    15  to   22    cent-*    n    quart,    but    few 
ar"  good   enough  to  rejch   tb»  outside  prices. 
The  supplies  of  old  cabbae^  ere  fully  equial 
to  the  demand   and   the  mnrknt  is  easier.  Be«t 
are   now  selling   at   $60   lo    $63    per  ton,   with 
undesirable  stock  aeilling  at  $50  lo  $55.     New 
cabbage  i«  mnoh  lower  thin  last  week,  partly 
due   to   the   heavier   supplies,    but  mostly   due 
to    the    iHior   qunVtv.      Be^^t    is   now    selling   at 
$1  25  to  $1.50  per  hamper,   while  poor,  le«fy 
.nnd  vellow  sold  as  low  ns  65  cents  a  hamper 
FoJlowin?   flie    decline   of    50    c»nls    a   barrel 
M     reported     in     these     coUimi..-(     l^'t     ^«**'*- 
carrots    show    another    derline    of    about    50 
cents  and  sates  are  i»ow  bein*  muide  at  $1.50 
to    $2    per    barrel    with    the    movement    «low 
.ind    supplies    liherail.       Cnulitlower    is    quite 
l>i«j.tjf.j.l    »r,A    thp    markpt    wciik :    best   Vplling 
at   $1.25    to    $1.35    pe*   -cpate,    wt-h    poor   and 
vellow    at    65    to    85    cents.       Celerv    is    dull, 
weak   and  ilower.   on   stock    from  *11   sections. 
Pem»ylviania   stock   is   selling   generally   from 
10  to  12    cents    a    bunch:    Florida.    50   cewt« 
to  $2   •   crate;    California.    $2.50    to    $3.50    a 
cnate;    New    York    state.    $1    to    $3   per    crate. 
Eggplants   are    a   very  scarce  commodity  «* 
ruling    eirtremely    high,    bringang    from    $7    to 
$8    per   crate.      Horse   radish    is  firm    and  un- 
changed from  $7  to  $8.50  per  barrel. 

Seldom  has   the   lettuce  «hown  such   a  wide 
fluge    a«    it    is    doing    at    the    present    time^ 
Whiae    «tric*ly     fancy    lettuce    is    ftonrco    m>A 
bninging   high    prices,    poor   lettuce    is    plenti- 
fuJ    and   bringing   ridiculously    low    P"P«-    A' 
this    writing    best    lettuce    brought    $2.75    a 
Iwinmiper,   ordinary    $1    to   $2.    and    extremely 
poor  25  to   50   cents;   CalifornVa   Iceberg  let- 
tuce   is  setting    at    $325    to    $2.50    per    box. 
There   is  no   ohange  to  note   in   Pennaylvani* 
liot     house     muahrooms     which     continue     to 
•Kell   at  40<to  55  cents  a  pound.      Altho  prices 
.  n    onions    show    practically    no   ohange    from 
thoee    reported    in    these    columns    last   week 
the   demand   appears   to   be  more   active,    and 
better  movement  is   expected   for  the  rest  of 
the    season.      Sales    are    now    being    made   at 
$1.75   to  $2  per  cwt..   with   No    2  s  at  $1   to 
$1  15       White    onions    are    setting    at    fi.-sa 
to' $175    per    Cummer    crate.      Parsn4.p8    are 
ruling'  steady    at    $2  75    to    $3.50    Pe^.  harreT 
Parsley     ia     extremely     scarce     and    »»^'fging 
unusually    high    prices,    ranging   from    $15    to 
$18    a    barrel,    with    8»me    Oalifomias    selling 
at   $20  to  $25   a  drum. 

There  are  only  a  limited  number  of  peas 
on  the  market  and  these  are  d"Pawing  the 
fine  prices  of  $5  to  $6  per  hamper.  P^^PI^^^ 
are  in  light  supply  and  firm  »*.**  »«  »®  * 
crate.  Hot  house  radishes  are  ">  *'K»'t  "^P" 
pT^  and  steady  «t  $2  to  $4  per  100.  Spin- 
Uh  continues  very  scarce  and  two  cers  from 
Texai*  which  arrived  early  m  t^*  7<"''''  ?*^ 
a*  $2  to  $3  per  bushel.  New  Orleans  •hal- 
^»ts  are  selUng  at  $5  to  $6  per  barrel;  f^- 
^^and  endive  at  $6  to  $6.Ml.  and  parsley 
ftt  $15  to  $18  per  barrel.  Rutabaga*  cwn- 
Tinue  m  light  supply  and  rule  firm  -and 
actWe  at  $225  to  $2.50  per  cwt  for  medium 
siMS  with  large  ones  not  wanted  and  selling 
at  lowlr  prices.  Tomatoo*  are  very  «*rce 
"Ll The  .ILirket  rubs  firm  and  a-tive  when 
'tork  show^  good  qualit.v.  F'^'""**  ?««*''.  "^ 
R«Hing  from  $2  to  $5  pea-  crate.  whUe  hot 
hSse  tomatoes  are  bringing  the  extremely 
hiih  pricfts  of  40  to  45  cents  a  pound. 
SiteCni,«  are  setting  *3  t«  $4  per  t>arxeL 
Good  watercress  is  active  and  higher  ai  i 
to   3    cents    a    bunch. 

Pralta  . 

The  offerings  of  apples  are  '>1?o'*a'  »"^ 
the  great  majority  of  the  supplies  in  baweta 
are  onlv  poor  to  ordinary  in  quality^  0« 
this  ola*s  of  fruit  the  market  is  77''  fjl* 
fnllv  25  cents  a  barrel  lower  than  last  wecK^ 
Strict.lv  f*ncy  apples,  however  are  scawe 
and  prices  on  this  class  of  '7», /'rj™^'"*^ 
firm  at  full  former  values  and  in  <w«»p  '" 
Stances  a  little  higher.  P'*;**  "X- "^n 
as  follow*:  Baldwins,  $3^0  to  »«  »en 
Pavis.  $3.50  to  $4.75;  Black  Tw,.g,  $8.50  to 
$.5.50;  Oanos,  $3  to  »4.50;  Oreenmgi.  $4 
lo    $7;    Kings,    $4    to    $6;    York    Impenaii. 
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$8.50  to  $6.25;  >Yine»»ps,  $8.50  to  $6; 
Rome  Beauty,  $4  Ite  $6;  Unssett,  $4  to 
$5.26;  JoDathans,  $5.50  to  $6;  Grimes  Gold- 
en, $5.50.  Mixed  and  ct^mmon  apples  sold 
from    $2    to   $4. 

Receipts  of  box  applee  have  been  quite 
liberal  and  the  qu*ll»ty  is  allowing  a  wide 
range.  Strictly  fancy  fruit  ie  firm  and 
higher  with  poor  and  ordinary  iu>changiv<i, 
Winesaps  have  sold  from  $1.50  to  $2.J0; 
Spitz,  $1.75  to  $2.75;  Staymans,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  Paarmains,  $1.50  to  $2.60;  Delicious, 
$2  to  $3.75;  Black  Twig,  $1.50  to  $2.10; 
Black  Bens,  $1.50  to  $2.05;  Newtown  Pip. 
pins,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  Ben  Davis,  $1.50  to 
$1.85;  Rome  Beauty,  $1.50  to  $2.75;  Jona- 
thans, $1.50  to  $2;  Ganos,  $1.50  to  $1.7.5. 
KeiiflFer  i)ear8  sold  from  $2  to  $3  per  barrel. 
Strawberries  are  gradu'aWy  increasing  in  sup- 
plies and  the  market  graduall.v  declining. 
.\t  this  writing  berjries  are  selling  all  the 
way  from  $20  to  35  cents  a  quart. 
Poultry 

As  we  jjoted  in  these  columns  last  week, 
rule  No.  14  of  the  Federal  Pood  Administra- 
tion has  pra-ctiicailly  sloiyped  all  trading  in 
fow>8  and  pullets.  Quotiation  on  otiher  liva 
poultry  is  a«  fO'llows:  Soft  meated  roasters, 
28  to'  32  cents;  staggy  young  roosters,  27 
to  28  cents;  old  roosters,  24  to  26  cents; 
ducks,  2a  to  34  cents;  geese,  28  to  32  cents; 
guineas,  75  cents  to  $1  per  pair.  Pigeons, 
per  25    to   35    cents. 

A.t  last  t>he  iong  expended  decline  in  the 
egg  market  has  arrived,  but  it  was  much 
greater  than  wan  expected.  The  break  eame 
on  Mondav  of  this  week  and  was  181,4  cents 
a  dosen,  prices  dropping  from  63  to  64 
cent«  a  dozen,  down  to  44^  to  4.5 1,4  cents. 
The  "probable  oause  of  this  big  break  wris  the 
fact  that  last  Friday  being  Washington  s 
Birtbdav  and  a  legal  holiday  and  S.itnrday  a 
half  hoiriday,  on  which  very  httl-  business 
was  transacted,  and  the  weather  being  warm 
and  favorable,  supplies  had  accumulated  and 
advices  from  all  shipping  sections  indicated 
heavy  sappliw -rolling.  -Altbo  receivers  are 
expecting  prices  to  ease  off  a  little  more, 
the  egg  sftuaWon  is  stild  more  or  less  a 
weather  proposition  and  it  is  »-''"-d/«  f  >'  "* 
this  time  just  what  to  expect  of  tb<?  esB 
market  until  the  weather  becomes  more 
settled. 


YOBK    PBODUOE    MARKET 


York,    Pa..    Feb.    25.    1918. 

The  markets  early  in  the  week  were  slim- 
Iv  ^tended.  The  weather  was  extremely  un- 
pleasant   and    few    farmers    turned  out. 

Fees — 48(ff^52c    per    dozen. 

Bf,^,er.— Country.    48(ff50c    lb;    separator, 

50(S54c    lb;    milk.     10c    «l«"«-^._     oo^r, 
Poultry.— Hens,    no    sale.      Roosters.    —  i> 
'>6c     lb;  "dressed.     65c<fJ  $1.75     each. 

Vegetables.— PoUtoes,   10  (fi  16c   H   pk;.  8oc 
^$1  per  bushel;   lettuce,   5rt?15c  hd:   onions 
lo!?12^    bx:    25c    V4    pk;    lima    beans     3. 
at-    SOUP   beans,    12(??18c    qt ;    celery.    5(S  lOc 
KtalkT  turnips.    20@25c    %    pk :    oorn    meal, 

'"?to\mtrv'-  Butchering.-^ausage.    ^30^  34c 
,h;     sili,ked.     32(»86c;     backbone^    2.<a  300 
Tibs     32c;    tenderloin.    40*^' 48c:    »teak,    34 
Tios.    oi,<.^<.__     o4/wa«c-     cured    hams,    40^'i 

$2-  oats.    90c;    rye.   $1.75;    bran.    $-.50  cwi, 

middlings.    »2^«0<^2J^v»t —Wheat    $2.08(3 
Wholesale   Grain  Market.-— \S heat    »-"°  - 

2  12;     com,     $165;    oats.     72c.     ry%  *^^''    • 
bran:    $45@48  per   ton;    middlings,    $50(5  57 

per   ton.  ^ 

LANCASTER  PRODUCE 

Lancaster.    Pa..    Feb.    25.     1913^ 
For   the   first    time    in    many    months,    eggs 
were   sold   today    for   less    than    fifty. cents   a 
Jozen      The  supply  was  the  largest  since  las 
aummer,  and   there   were   hundred^  of   dozens 

s-^of'i^^^^^^^rs^s 

t^lVt^>o\'r^t^    ^T\V:  slles   were 

'X!t«  and  Eggs.-Creamery  butter  55^ 
58c  per  ab;  country  butter  55c :  fresh Jggs. 
48(Jf50c  per  dozen;  storage  eggs,  "W*^"!-^ 
Poaltry'^-Dreased  old  e^'';^«'l«i  sl'-'flve 
n  T";-  <1rossed  young  •  chickens,  $l..io,  i><: 
Jhlkeni     $175^,2   p^r  pair;   old  live   chick- 

^"'Vefet'ab're's'and  Fruits.-Lima  I'-ns  l^c 
nint-  celery,  5^  10c  bunch;  lettuce.  5(3 1-t 
^«V-     «ibb«e.     5(??10c     head;     sweet     pot.i- 

r  ,€«  ^-^"^^^ 

Gra.in  Market.— Milling  %VrV    oats  63c 

new  ear   corn.    $1.65;   rye,    »l-65;    <>»<»'  »^^: 

No  1  timothy  hay.  $27  ton:  clover  bay,  $2-. 
wheat   straw.    $16;   oat   straw.    $10. 

NEW  YORK  PRODUCE 

New    York   City.    Feb     25.    1918. 

Butter  market  develops  further  we«''"^^'g 
Cheese  more  irregular  and  unsettled  Eg.s 
weak  and  Jower  on  all  grades.  Pou}tr>  m.^r 
Tet  q«Tt.  Apple  offerings  are  >^e"l  a  ; 
TrtdeTs  active/  Potatoes    »"d  omons   '.ow  - 

Butter.  —  Creamery,  extras  (9-  *<^°Vr,. 
per  pound,  50(?-50\4e;  bigK^r  »«>o«-  /j;* 
51  %c-  thirds  to  firsts.  45ra50c;  state  dair>. 
43f<.60c;    ladles,    36«ri  39c  9«ufa26»Ac. 

Cheese — Colored  specials.  26%(a^t>'a^ 
Daisies.    26%(fl27Vic. 

Ekks— Prt-sh  gathered  extras.  5oc;  extr.i 
firsts,  53  y,  @  54c ;  nearby  white  6^^ .»«  /^^;!;  •; 
56rf,.37e;  ordinary  to  good,  52Ca54c,   brow"  . 

■'^''vegetables    and   Greens.  —  Beets.    Pcr  ^^^  * 
bunches.    $3fa5.   Onions.    P"    100_lb.    ba?,    ■•  > 
(S2  50.      Potatoes.    Jersey,    $1.66(S-    per   iv 
ibs;   st*te   and  western.    $1.8()(i.  2.22    100  Ib^ 
Carrots.    $1.50^3   .per   barrel. 

ApplM.— McTntosh.  $4(3  6.50:  York  I«^ 
peri«l,  $3.50(??5.25;  Twenty  Ojl°^?,,jj!  V 
5.25;   King,   $4(3^5. ,50;   Baldwin.   $3.50®J^ 

PHUJIDEI^PHIA  LIVE  STOCK 

Philadelphia.   P«.,   Feb.    25.    1918. 
Beef   Cattle. — ^The   market    for   aleers    ana 
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bulls  w*a  quiet  and  there  were  moderate  but 
ample  offerings  at  quoted  rates.  Oalves  sold 
»lowly    At    unchanged     prieee. 

Ste  rs,  go«d  to  choice,  $12@  13.1-5;  extras 
higher;  eommon  to  fair,  $10.50@12;  bu-Us. 
$8®  10;  cows,  choice,  fat,  per  lb.,  9^4c;  fair 
to  good  per  lb.,  8® 9c;  medium,  7@«c;  bo- 
logna cattle,  5V4@'7c;  calves,  extra  choice, 
$16.50®  17;  fair  to  good.  $15®  16;  common, 
$13®  14;    Tennessee    and    southern,    $8®  15. 

Sheep  and  Lamba. — ^There  worn  little  trad- 
ing, but  values  were  sieadUy  maintained 
under  moderate  offerings.     . 

Sheep. — Wethers,  extra.  $13.50(^14;  good 
to  choice.  $11®12.50;  medium,  $9(910.50; 
common,  $7®  8.50;  ewes,  heavy,  fat,  $12® 
13.  Lambs — Choice,  $17.75®  18;  do.,  me- 
dium,    $16,50®17;     inferior,     $14.50®  15.50. 

Hogs. — Demand  'was  good,  and  with  stromg- 
er  reports  from  oher  markets  prices  here 
were  slightly  advanced.  There  was  stlU 
«ome  complaint  of  stock  being  delayed  by  the 
railroads.  Quotations  for  best  western.  $19 
®  19.50. 

City  Dressed  Stock. — Steers,  heifers  and 
cows  were  quiet  with  ample  oflferings  at 
former  rates.  There  was  a  rather  better 
inquiry  for  hogs,  prices  of  which  ruled  » 
shade  firmer  under   light  offerings. 

Steers.  16® 21c;  heifers.  15@19e;  eow*, 
12(3180;  oalves,  23@24%c;  sonthem  and 
barnyard*,  18  (3  20c;  country  dressed,  21® 
23c;  sheep,  23®  24c;  do.,  extra,  25c;  tamb*, 
26(g!28c;  extra.   30c;   hogs.  25c. 


Vennsytvania  Fanner 


a»— 4«s 


Tery  light;  market  nneertaiin 
No   quotations. 

Oats. — Arrival    only     f  xt; 
market  looking   hdghar. 

Mo.  2   white,  $1.00  Vi®  1.01;   Standard,   $1 
^l.OOH;   No.  3   white.  98H@99He. 


bat  adraneing.  I 
demand    good ; 


PHILADEIf  HXA  DAZBT  MASKEX 


Philadelphia.   Pa.,   Feb.   25,    1918. 

Butter. — The  market  maintained  a  steady 
tone  because  of  moderate  re^pta,  but  buyers 
were    operating    only    for    actual    wants. 

Western,  fresh.  soHd-pac'-^  creamery,  ex- 
tra, 51''-  ' '"■her-scoring  goods,  52@53c;  ex- 
tra firsts,  50c;  firsts,  48® 49c;  seconds,  47«; 
aw  et  creamery,  extra,  52*;  under  gradea, 
49®  50c;  nearby  print-a.  ISancy,  55c;  do.,  »▼■ 
erage  extra,  52®  54c;  firsts,  49®  50c;  tec- 
oin.s,  47®  48c;  spec?*!  brands  jobbing  at 
56®58e. 

Receipts. — As  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  2.029  tubs  bwtter  and  2.702  oaiaea 
eggs. 


NEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET 


Out  orOmeiy  Horses 

By  J,  A.  BUTLER 

A  BOUT  two  years  ago  I  witnessed  up  b      "omety**  colts  and  hones  at  baigam  pckes,  and 
J\  New  Yotk  Suae  an  exhibition ol  horse.        «-  -  ^  •  ^     -t^-    -^  "    --"^-^i- 1 


UkKCASTER    LIVE    STOCK 


Lancaster,    Pa., 
CatUe. — Receipts,    271. 
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ag«in«t    1.850   laat 


week;  market  slow;  prices  steady;  good  to 
choice  steers.    $11.10®  12.  medium.    $9,25 

@  10.25;  good  to  choice  heifers,  $10®  11.60; 
medium  to  good,  $9®  9.  0;  common  to  me- 
dium. $8.10(^8.60;  good  to  choice  cows.  $8.60 
'(19.40;  medium  lo  good.  $7.60® 8.40;  com- 
mon to  medium,  $6.40®  7.10;  bologna  and 
fair  fle»h  oows,  $5.60® 6.25;  good  to  choice 
bulls.  $10.60^1  11.60;  medium  to  good.  $9.80 
/ff  10.30;  common  to  medium,  $8.60®9.15; 
bologna  bulls.  $8.35®  8.90;  good  U>  choice 
stock  bulks.  $9.30® 9.85;  medium  to  good. 
$8.75® 9.25;  common   to  medium.   $8.30@9. 

Hogs. — Receipts.  183;  market  slow,  price* 
steady;  best  grades,  $17.50®  18.25;  roughs, 
$16.25®17.25. 


NEW    YORK    LIVE    STOCK 


New    York    City,    Feb.    25.    1918. 

Beeve*. — Receipts.  2,500;  steady.  Steers, 
$11.50®13.25;  bulls,  $6.50@12.10;  cows, 
$5®  9.50. 

Calves.    —   Receipt*.    1.460;    firm. 
$15.50@19;   culls,    $12®  15;   yeai'.ings 
@7.  ^       , 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Receipts.  .5.680;  barely 
steady;    sheep.    $8®  12;    culls,    $6® 7;   lambs,     added 
$15(3  17:     culls.    $12®  14. 

Hogs. — Receipt's.     7,300;     firm.       Light 
heavy.   $17.90(<il8:    roughs.    $16.50. 

PHILADELPHIA  HAY  AND   GRAIN 


Veails. 
$6.50 


to 


PbUadelphia.   Pa.,   Feb.   25,   1918. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Receipt-s,  36  tons 
of  hay.  Hay  was  scarce  and  nomina.lly  firm, 
with  demand  fairly  active.  Straw  was  well 
^iMinpil    nn    nt    full    figures. 

Timothy  hav,  according  to  location.  No.  1 
'arge  bales,  nominal.  $31(ri32;  No.  1  small 
bales,  nominal.  $31®  32;  No.  2.  $29®  30; 
No.  3.  $26®27;  sample.  $21®23;  no  grade, 
$17®  19.  Olover-mixed  hay,  light  mixed,  $29 
(330;  No.  1  do.,  $27.50028.50;  No.  2  do., 
$24.50®25.50. 

Straw. — No.  1  straight  rye.  $19®  19.50; 
No.  2  do..  $18@18.50;  No.  1  tangled  rye, 
$16.50(3  17:  No.  2  do..  $13.50®16;  No.  1 
wheat  straw.  $15.50®  16;  No.  2  do.,  $14.50® 
15;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $15.50@16;  No.  2  do., 
$14.30(3  15. 

Loose  Hay  and  Straw. — Average  price 
prime  timothv.  $1.50®  1.60  per  100  pounds; 
mixed  $1.40®  1.50  per  100  pou  «;  atnaw, 
85®93c   per    100    pounds. 

Corn. — No.    2    vellow,    $1.94®  1.96. 

Oats. — No.    2   white.    $1.05^4  ®  1.06. 


New  York  City.  Feb.  25,  1918. 
Ru-pply  and  demand  are  close  with  the 
balance  slighlily  inclined  towiard  the  former. 
The  surplua  would  probably  he  greater  were 
trains  arriving  on  time  and  cans  making  the 
round  trip  regularly  and  without  interrup- 
tion. The  Fede'-i'i  Milk  Commission  resum- 
ed meetings  late  l»8t  week  peparatory  to 
naming  rates  for  March.  Two  things  of  in- 
terest eame  out  in  the  course  of  the  public 
hearing  on  Saturday.  One  was  the  tremen- 
dous supply  of  condensed  milk  and  cheese 
in  storage,  owing  to  the  lack  of  bottoms 
•Tailable  fox  tranaportation  of  supplies  to 
Europe.  The  other  was  the  difHculty  which 
confronted  the  Commission  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  made  to  the  dairymen  «t  the 
time  the  Oommiswion  was  aippointed  to  the 
effect  that  their  losses  in  December,  due  to 
their  acceptance  of  a  rate  lower  than  that 
received  in  November,  wonld  be  recouped 
later.  A  representaitive  of  the  distributors 
made  the  point  that  they  also  should  *>»  re- 
imbursed for  the  loss  of  upwards  of  a  halt 
a  cent  due  to  their  patriotic  action  in  keep- 
ing retail  pricrs  at  the  October  level  thru 
November  when  they  were  paying  a  higher 
price  to  the  producers.  Members  of  the 
Commission  suggested  that  the  producers  and 
distribuitors  get  together  and  find  some  way 
of  working  out  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  was  recognized  that  the  longer  the  question 
remarned  un«ettiled,  the  greater  would  be  the 
difficulty   of   answering   it.  .,,,_,  .u 

Members  of  the  Commission  eaid  that  tney 
did  not  see  how  they  could  work  complete 
justice  to  all  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  had 
no  nwindate  regarding  condensed  milk,  cheese 
and  other  mauufaotured  dairy  products,  but 
that  it  would  have  to  take  up  the 
question  if  it  remained  unanswered.  The 
conclusion  was  reached  by  pracKically  every- 
one tlwit  this  question  wouJd  have  been 
treated  differently  in  connection  with  tlie 
apMvntment  of  the  Commission  if  more  had 
been  known  in  advance  of  the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome.  .  ,, 

The  Federal  Milk  CommiAsion,  follownng 
an  executive  session  Sunday,  announced  that 
producers  of  Grade  B  in  the  first  district 
should  receive  for  March  $3.10,  for  3  per- 
cent milk,  $3.:i4,  or  approxumnciy  j.^  >-— -- 
for  3.6  percent  and  $3.o0  for  ■* 
It  also  announced  the  provision  of 
of  24  cents  to  be  divided  equally 
"producers    and    distributors    to 


a    quart, 
percent, 
a   recoup 
between     the 


and 


November 
producers 
the    retail 


NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  GRAIN 

New  York  City,  Feb.  25,  1918. 
Feed. — There  was  nothing  now  to  report 
in  the  feed  situation.  New  business  con- 
tinues at  a  standstill,  with  no  offerings  even 
coming  on  the  market  in  the  way  of  resale 
lots.  This  latter  trade  is  in  a  waiting  [wsi- 
tion.  New  government  regulations  allowing 
but  a  certain  profit  on  all  sales  have  forced 
a  limited  market  for  all  kinds  ot  handling 
anl  rapidly  advancing  prices  V"""  been 
stopped.  Mills  are  working  on  old  orders 
and  are  trying  to  make  deliveries,  but  not 
much  success  is  being  met  with  the  freight 
congestion. 

AU   spot   prices  have  been  withdrawn. 

Hay     and    Straw. — There    has     been    very 
little  change  in  the  nrarket  this  week.     Thir- 
ty-third    street     receipts     are     light,     outside 
I>oints    are    fairly    supplied    and    most 
trade  is  now   trucking  hay   from    these 
delivery    stations,    where    vulueH    are    not 
high    as    prevailing    at    33d    street. 

Hav. — No  1  large  or  small  bales.  $37^339; 
No.  2.  $36®  40;  light  clover,  mixed,  $34® 
37.      Rve   straw,    $21® 24    per   ton. 

C^tn — No.  2,  yellow,  $2.16%;  No.  3, 
$1.96%.  _ 

Oats. — No.    2.    white,    $1.04®  1.06. 

Rye. — $2.36. 


cover  the  losses  of  December 
respectively,  the  total  price  to  the 
being  $3.22  for  3  percent,  while 
price  should  remain  the  same,  except  that 
Jints  in  stores  should  be  7.^,  cents  There 
U  to  be  a  further  recoup  of  12  cents  to  the 
producers  and  11%  cents  to  the  d.stribi.tors 
added  to  the  base  price  in  April,  which  is  to 
be   fixed    I'ater.  ,  . 

Receipts  of  milk  and  cream  in  40-qu»rt 
cans  for  week  ending  Feb.  23,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 
Railroad 

Erie    _  .„- 

Susquehanna      6<*»^ 

West   Shore    »-560 

liackawanna     •  • 

(long  haul) 


Milk 
36.905 


N.    Y.   Central 

Onta.rio     

Lebiirh   Valley 

Pennsylvania 

New  Haven    .  . 

Other  sources  

Totals 316.145 

Same  week  last  year 847,346 

TOBACCO   MARKET 


57.010 

,104.192 

,  35.852 

43.721 

,  10.110 

6.490 

5.810 


Cream 
2.118 
69 
850 
1.190 
1,461 
2,180 
551 
170 


160 


8,749 
9,623 


It   is  estimated  that  one-half  of  the    1917 
i.,    lo  w»  , ^      ,,_    process   having 

week    of   cold 


crop   has    been    stripped— the 
been    unduly    delayed    by    past 


w«.  h^;  and  the  prevalence  of  "PPX  »\«™- 
Now  that  tobacco  is  in  good  condition  l»tUe 
S'  will  be  lost  in  preparing  and  deliver  ng 
I  .,.»  th"  remainder  before  the  rush  of  spring 
tri^k  work  which  promises  to  be  unusually  strenu- 
1  «a  r«.  »hU  vear  In  the  existing  rush  growers 
''    "    ^^„  a"ele%cise    due    care    to    sort    and    tie 


of    the    the 


it 


re- 
to 


PITTSBURGH  HAY  AND  GRAIN  MARKET 

Pittsburgh.    Pa..    Feb.    25.    1918. 

Ha,.. — Tf.av  market  here  continues  to  ad- 
vancp".  This  is  true  of  all  grades  on  all 
roads.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  hay  at  top  market  value  and  purchasers 
are  willing  to  pay  f-e  urTce  t<>   get  it. 

No  1  timothv,  $32.50(3  33:  No.  2  timothy, 
$30.50'3  31;  No.  3  timothy.  $2«®2R.50;  No. 
1  liffht  mixed.  $31 '331.50;  No.  1  clover 
mixed  «31.R0®32.5ft.  No.  2  clover  mixed. 
$28  50(3  30  ."JO;  \'o.  1  clover.  $81. .50® 32.50; 
No.    2    clover.     $28.50(3  30.50. 

{j^trnw. — Absolutely  no  straw  ooming  to  this 
market 

No  1  ont,  $16.7.'?®  17:  No  2  oat.  $16  50 
®16  75:  No  1  wheat,  $1fl50®17;  No.  2 
whest.  ftfl®lfl.50:  No.  1  rye,  $17®17.S0; 
No.  2  rve,   $16  ."^O®!?.  ,  , 

Ear    Com.— Good    demand    wltb    receipts 


should    exercise 

-»   n  right   to  expect 
rrd   the   price  Is    generally   such   os   to  justi- 
fy   nroper    classification.      ^-  "^a^^^    ^[7; 
ported    in    which    growers    were  ,«^'?'"^"^"      . 
t^ke    their   tobsceo    back    to    "'-'-'".^^^rev" 
to    be    resorted.       Tt    would     ^•^'"T^ .   ^^^V.^L^d 
that    in    such    instances    tt'%^^'''*'«",,*,^T,t 
contractlnir    parties    'mit 
„nl,,,,     the     error 
There   i«   v* 

a    smaTI    nnsoUl    residue 
he'-       widelv     scattp'»*'>'^ 


training  diat  opened  my  eyes.  A  man 
by  the  name  of  Mackl^  took  a  devil  of  a 
mean,  vicious  mare  that  hadn't  been  harnessed 
for  seven  months  and  in  a  few  days  had  her 
sentle  enough  for  a  school  gkl  to  drive.  Maddey 
had  taken  the  mate  off  the  owner's  hands  for 
$50  and  just  ten  days  after  toU  Iter  for  $  1 75.00. 
A  dear  profit  of  $125.00  in  ten 
days! 

That  itaitedl  me  mvetiisating. 
1  learned  that  Mackley  had  sim- 

Ely  used  the  methods  btroduced 
y  the  famous  horse  trainer,  Jesse 
Been.  Beery,  1  learned,  wed  to 
m  acout  the  country  giving  won> 
derf  ul  exhibitions  in  colt-breaking 
and  horse-training;  but  realizing 
that  he  could  accomplish  more  by 
teaching  his  methods  by  mail,  had 
given  up  his  exhibition  work  to 
spread  nis  horse-training  secrets 
by  mail-instruction.  Mackleyhad 
studied  Bcery's^  Course  m  hit 
spare  time  and  in  a  few  months 
was  able  to  accomplish  magical 
resuks  with  green  colts  and  horses 
with  bad  habits. 

Other  Successes 


not    he   left   to  the 

to     those    less     Interested 

-'     -M    be   nnusuallv    nm^arent 

of  the  CTon.  thero 
„  ^-,  to  be  found 
in  nlT  localities.  The  SPffreffste.  Iiowever 
would  be  but  a  small  nercentT'e  of  the  tn^a' 
crop.  Mnnuf'tcturers  and  retailers  cemnlabi 
of  a  dismntf«d  and  (renernllv  uns.iti«ifflctOTy 
situation  eharacferlred  not  bv  a  lack^  of 
buo'iess  but  by  genernl  unhMTSls  in  prices 
"..1  /-•i.or  nhnormril  conditions.  There  h.'»'"> 
bpon  =0  minv  other  dcrm-.ds  for  1  '^■k^t  ♦''"' 
man''  ef  t^r-lr  best  men  nrp  ponp  and  i-t 
hfl<  been  necessary  to  substitute  female  I^v.n'- 
|.i.*icforv  find  store,  the  ssme.  of  eours" 
hpln?  l.'o'.-ncT'pncpd  and  for  clcnr  and  tolvacco 
selling  cAmuintivelv  nndcsirnble  The  nv- 
eraiTP  mnn  nrffors  to  get  his  "smokes"  from 
n  "lan  with  whom  he  cam  talk  weather,  etc 
while  he  "Hghts  up".— H.  B.  Tw  ed,  Feb. 
C5.    1918.  ,  .         •    •    ,  .  I 


after  training  the  animals,  selling  them  at  a  good 
Arofit.  However,  1  also  pick  up  good  money 
handling  colts  and  (raining  hones  for  others  on 
a  fee  basis.  For  instance,  a  farmer  had  a 
beautiful  driving  bay  that  had  the  bad  habit  of 
shying.  A  piece  of  paper  blowing  across  the 
road  would  set  the  hone  crazy.  The  owner 
thought  a  great  deal  of  the  animal,  but  coukln't 
take  chances  on  the  shying  habit. 
A  friend  of  his  for  whom  I  had 
done  some  work  out  this  man  in 
touch  with  me  ana  in  a  few  hours 
I  had  the  hocae  completely  cured 
of  die  habit — for  which  job  I 
received  $5(X 


Curing  Bad  Habits 

Yoa  can  see  from  this  that  my 
work  consists  not  only  in  breaking 
colts  and  "gentlbg"  vicious  horses, 
but  in  CUiiog  the  various  bad 
habits  a  horse  can  have — such  as 
shying,  balking,  fear  of  antomo.' 
biles,  etc,  |>ulling  at  hitching 
strap,  pawing  m  the  stall,  etc  etc., 
Beery  s  methods  of  colt  breaking 
are  particularly  amazing.  Under 
the  old  way  of  handling  green 
colts  one  usually  had  to  halt  kill 
the  horse  as  well  as  himseif  to 


Mackley's  work  showed  ne  a  way  to  make       accomplish  anvthing— and  then  the  colt  was 


some  nice  money  and  I  determined  to  take  Prof. 
Beery *s  Couiie  in  hone-training — but  before 
doing  sol  made  further  inquiries,  f-lerearewhat 
a  few  of  Bceiy's  students  said.  I'll  let  diem  tell 
of  their  success  in  dieir  own  words. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Anant  writes !  "Just  lo  lest  Beery's 
mtfhods,  I  bought  the  worst  balky,  locking, 
fitting  hone  I  could  find.  Paid  $65.00  tor  him. 
After  handling  him  only  a  few[hours  according 
to  Beery's  system  I  sokl  him  for  $135.00. 

Mr.  Dell  Nicholson,  Portland,  Mich.,  writes: 
I  have  trained  a  four  year  old  maie  that  was 
given  up  by  everybody.  Bought  her  for  $35.00, 
and  now  have  her  so  gentle,  my  little  boy 
handles  her.     Wouldn't  take  $200.00  for  her. 

DeanL.  Smith,  Findley,  Ohio,  writes:  By 
following  Beery's  instructions  have  changed  a 
worthless,  dangerous  balker  bto  a  horse  worth 
$225.00. 

£__-«  M-Bleck,  Elkhart,  III,  vrrites:  Hav? 
just  broken  a  pony  to  drive  aad  taught  it  some 
kicks.  Owner  bought  it  for  $17.50.  Paid 
me  $40  to  train  it,  rle  just  sokl  it  to  a  show 
company  for  $150.00. 

How  I  Work 

The  big  source  of  my  income  is  in  buying  up 


usually  spoiled  or  hurt  in  some  way  or  other. 
But,  when  you  apply  Beery's  principles,  there  is 
no  hard,  long  woes  oc  injury  to  the  cok. 

No  one  should  have  a  biting,  kicking  or  balky 
borse  when  it  is  so  easy  lo  cute  thoe  vicious 
habits.  Ne  one  shoukl  attempt  to  break  in  a  cok 
the  old  fashioned  way  when  Beeiy's  methods 
make  the  task  so  easy.  To  eveiy  horse  owner, 
to  every  lover  of  horseflesh,  my  advice  is  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  Beery  principles.  You  can 
not  only  make  money  for  yourself,  but  you  can  do 
a  world  of  good,  particularly  at  this  day  when 
war-deman(U  have  placed  a  {semium  on  horses. 

Wonderful  Book  Free 

I  have  been  requested  to  state  that  Prof.  Jesse 
Beery  will  send  his  remarkable  booklet,  "How 
to  Break  and  Train  Horses"  hee  to  those  mter. 
ested.  It  is  a  booklet  well  worth  having  as  it 
reveals  some  startling  information  on  horse-train, 
mg.  1  nave  neaia  men  wno  consiuettxi  uiciusctvcs 
expert  horsemen  uy  that  the  booklet  was  a  levela- 
tion  to  them.  'TheTe  is  no  use  in  my  going 
into  details  on  the  booklet  when  you  can  get  it 
hee  (or  the  asking. 

Just  drop  a  Kne  to  Prol.  Je«e  Beerjr,  Dept.  0000. 
Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio,  and  the  booklet  will  be  lent  free  by 
tetum  maiL      A  poetcard  will  do  as  veU  as  a  k-tter. 

Adv't. 


When  you  come  to  town  to  buy  the 
used  automobile  that  you  need  on  the 
farm,  clip  out  this  advertisement 
bring  it  along  with  you. 

This  will  remind  you  to  examine  our 
stock  of  used  cars,  taken  in  exchange  as 
part  payment  for  new  Cadillac  cars. 

You  can  depend  upon  our  used  auto- 
mobiles being  exactly  as  represented. 
They  are  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  by  a 
reliable  company. 

Write  us  for  Hat  of  cars  now  on  hand. 

Automobile  Sales  Corporation 
144  N.  Brotd  Street,    Phila.,  Pa. 


^  O     1       Used,  Second- 

hnr    NA  I A  Hand  &  Rebuilt 
I  Ul     Uat^  Machinery 


.  . .  ^  ..  _  TT.Minn  rfeam   traction   engines.  ..». 
ISSMMW  '^0«1?"!,'y5^  H.   wood  Bro,.r        J,V 

E!!"H'o'V;,''r-l£^o7t  iVS.  Minneanobs;  "1^;;^  ]\ 
W  Vicboio  and  Shepard:  1?  sn«t  15  W.  rs*-  ^f,-'^^ 
Ti'temntlonal  tractor:  ^-1«  W-en-:  S-i"  ninchhaiicH 
""^-Inch  end  "«-  rch  '"nqe  ote<'t  era  n  thresher:  '?<- 
nnrl  T>-1nch  vi-hA^  snil  9»»en«rd:  30-ftnd  a4-lnrti 
PIff,.  f^n  T'-1nc^  Wnoft  nro*  •  SO-and  33-Inch 
'Riiwcll'  rin-  an'l  S?-Inch  \f1vnncc-  MxlO  Wliltmnri 
sort  Ohiohelt  nower  ha'-  r>reo<i-  t7T?2  Ann  Arbor:  and 
msnv  others  nnv  rPhnUt  mnchlncrv  and  «a\'<'  money. 
As*  for  c'tnlotr  "'  rrrrviioiinrt  thi-»'«hlnsr  mnchlnerv 

The     BANTING    MFG.     COMPANY, 
114  Supwior  St.,    pa»t.  R,    TOLEDO.  OHIO  ' 


Our  Best  Offer 

We  will  rpnrw  '-niir  =iih»rrlptioTi  for  Ave  yc.irs 
for  only  «2.?"  Pv  tsVlfc  nrtvnntac<»  rf  this  of- 
fer von  not  onlv  save  nonpvhiit  protect  yourself 
ASalnfit  any  future  advance  In  suhscrlptlon  rntes. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

2«1  S.  Third  Street,  Phila..  Pa. 

■  •       .f  I  '        ! 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


March  2.  1918. 
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Win  the  War  By  Preparing  the  Land  I 
Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 
Bigger  Crops 

Work  In  Joint  Effort  the  Soil  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada-Co-oporatlve 
Farming  in  Man    Power  Neeeeaary  to  Win   the   Battle  lor  Liberty 

The  Food  Controller,  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  greater  food  pro- 
duction. Scarcely  lOO.OOCOOO  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the  alhes  overseas  t>c- 
fore  crop  harvest.  Upon  th.  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  rest  the  burden 
of  supply. 

Every  Available  Tillable  Acre  muat  Contribute;  Every  Available 
Farmer  and  Farm  Hand  must  Assist. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  is  short  and  an 
appeal  to  the  United  States  allies  u  for  more  men  for  seeding  operations. 
Canada's  Wheat  Prodction  last  Year  was  225.000,000    Buahela; 
the  demand  from  Canada  alone,  for  1 9 1 8  is  400.000,000  Bushels. 

To  secure  thU  she  must  have  assistance.     She  has  the  land    but  needs  the   men.      The 
Government  of  the  United  States   wants   every    man   who  can    effectively    help  to  do, 
farm  work  this  year.     It  wants  the  land  in  the  United  States  developed  first  of  course;  but 
it  also  wants  to  help  Canada.     Whenever  we    find  a    man    we   can    spare  to  Canada, 
fields  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want  to  direct  him  there.     Apply  to  our  Employment 
Service,  and  we  will  tell  where  you  can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 
Western  Canada's   help   will   be  required  not  later  than   April  6th. 
Wages  to  competent  help.  $50  a  month  and  up,  board  and  lodging. 
Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  w  .rm  welcome,  good  wages,    good   board 
and  find  comfortable  homes.     They  will  get  a  rate  of  one   cent  a    m-le  from    Canadian 
boundary  points  to  destination  and  return. 
For  particulars  as  to  routes  and  places  where  employment  may  be  had,  apply  to 

U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Dept.  of  Labor 


A^^____--fc__m,^^^^  1*l«a#    We  guarantee  every   pump  reo* 
Gnaraniee  rnai  .ommended  by  our  service  De- 
is a  Guarantee  ?o"'*S>«Ue''^i.rcce%Tf^uirr 

Vrhen  you  select   a  pump  be  "»"■««"<*  »**'i{ll?J«** 
pump  the  first  time.  Our  expert  engineers  wiUhelp 
you  make  a  selection  ftommore  than   3TO     - 


Band,   wIdObiUI,    enslBe   •nd, 
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The  Gould*  Mfg.  Co. 

Mai»  Qffioe  and  Works: 
ScMcaFalb.N.Y< 
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FARMERS'  WEEK  AT  CORNELL 

Farmers'   Week   at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Febru- 
ary 11-16,  was  attended  by  the  usual 
crowds  of  farm  folks,  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  state.     The  program 
was  prepared  with  definite  reference 
to    the    present    agricultural    situa- 
tion   and    the    emer^ncy    demands 
made   upon   the   farmers,  and    every 
phase  of  rural  activity  was  fully  cov- 
ered.     More   than    60   prominent   co- 
operating lecturers  were  on  the  pro- 
gram,   including   Jane  Addams,   Pro- 
fessor O.  S.  Morgan,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
ver«jity;     John     Mitchell,     chairman, 
New   York    State    Council    of   Farms 
and    Markets,    and    Dr.    Charles    B. 
Thorne,    director    Ohio    Experiment 
Station. 

Soil  Management 

Speaking  before  a  large  audience 
on  "Soil  Management  for  1918  in  the 
Light  of  the  Present  Emergency,"  Dr. 
Thorne    said    the   man    who    handles 
successfully    our   Eastern   farms   has 
to  have  a  great  deal  more  knowledge 
and  skill  than  the  man  who  handles 
a  pick  and  shovel.     We  have  got  to 
have  the  young  farmers  on  the  farm 
if  we  are  to  produce  the  food.     We 
owe    It    to   the   world    to   make   this 
point  so  clear  to  the  airthoritles  of 
the  country  that  they  will  see  that 
it   is   necessary   to   leave  the  experi- 
enced   farm   hands   and   boys  on  the 
farms.      If  we   are  to  send   our  sons 
to  France,  we  must  see  that  the  pro- 
duction   of    food   Is   not    left    to    the 
whims  of  men  who  will  throw  down 
their  tools  If  they  do  not  get  what 
they  want. 

In  regard  to  soils.  Dr.  Thome 
said  it  is  possible  for  the  farmers  to 
more  than  double  the  crops  of  New 
York  state  by  methods  which  are 
practicable  and  yield  a  profit.  He 
poiBted  out  the  need  of  lime  and  the 
intelligent  use  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers. In  view  of  the  labor  situa- 
tion he  doubted  if  it  woiUd  be  advis- 
able for  the  New  York  and  Ohio 
farmers  to  increase  the  acreage  of 
corn,  as  small  grain  crops  can  be 
taken  care  of  to  better  advantage 
with  machinery. 


A  FIRST-CLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 

At  a  Very  Low  Price 

Ever>auto  baa  teen  reprloed  at  a  big  saving-— every 
car  lain  A-1  eondltlon.  Llmouslaes.  Coupe8.8edan«, 
Town  Cars,  Roadsters.  Tourlnc  Cars  and  Run- 
abouts, also  Trucks  and  Delivery  Wagons — all  at  a 
savlnK-  A    real  car  (or  a  little  price. 

1000  Used  Autos  $150  up 

NO  matter  wnat  oar  you  want  we  have  k,  and 
durlngttitomontli  can  save  you  33 1-3  tooO  per  cent. 
SenTlor  our 

Auto  Catalog  No.  A; It's  Free 
ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

WORLD'S  LARGEST   AUTO  DEALERS 

203  N.  Broad  Sreet,  (lala.,  Pt. 


f  FuawCaf^MaaiOickarlTMli 

Annrar  the  farmen'  bis  qncatioiM. 
How  can  I  grow  crop*  with  leM 
aspenae  T  Bow  can  I  Mve  in  plant- 
Ins  potatoeat  How  make  b«h 
priced  seed  KofartbeatT   Tha  <a 

IRON  AGE  Pototo  Planter 

aolvcs  thelabor  problem  and  raakea 
the  beet  or*  of  high  priced  seed. 
Means  $6  to  ISO  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every  seed  piece  in  ita  plaea 
and  only  one.    Savea  1  to  2  — 

bosbcis  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form    depth;    even        t 

apacfaar.   We  make 

a f nnTine  of  potato 

Dutchinery.        Sena      \ 

for  booklet    today. 

No  Miaeea 
No  Doable* 


iMTgC«.,Bn  76B,Grcalo^JU. 


Warranted  to  Civ  Satitf action 

Gombauifs 

Caustic  Balsam 
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iHogs  '^r  Tankagef 

=  Tankage  builds  big  frames  to  carry  fatten-  — 

S5  ing.    F:x|)orimcnt  station  reports  showth^  ■; 

—  tankagr  is  the  cheapest  and  the  beat  feed  5 

—  for  liogs  and  growing  pigs.  S 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

S:  is  carefully  sterilised ,  especially    prepared  S 

S  and  readv  to    feed.     It   produces  money  S 

S  makers  for  you.     Buy  direct  from   manu-  S 

S  faoturer    and  save  money.        Pricea    on  S 

ZZ  request.  ^ 

I     D.  B.  MARTIN!  COMPANY,     | 
Eseth  A    Grays  Ferry  Road,    Phlla.S 
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State  Conventions 


.»i:i*'^ 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Compelilors 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  Positive  nemedy  for 

Curik.  tpitoit,  twaany.  C«P«»^  Maek, 
StraliMd  Tantfam,  l-oooclar,  Wind  PmIIb 
and  Lamanacs  from  Spavin,  Rinfbana 
•nd  atlMr  bany  tumora.  Curas  *ln 
disaasas  or  Parccltcs,  Thrush,  Dipttiaria. 
Remevas  Bunches  from  HorMs  or  Cattla. 

As  B  Human   Lhtlmant  and  Antiseptic  for 
external  use  It  la  iu valuable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  to  war- 
runtel  toKlve  satlstarllon.      Price   $1.50   per 
1  ottle     Sold  by  drT-Ista.  or  sent  by  parfe> 
',;""t   with  full /irecllona  for  Its  use  ^^^^^^ 
fleacrtptlve  circulars,  tc8timonlalfl,etc.Addr«as 

The  Uwrence-WilliuBS  Co.,CleTclaDd,0. 
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THE  BEST  TANKAGE 

Order    Now 

don't  wait  until  you  actually  need  it.  /reiRni 
conditions  are  such  that  you  should  cfaer  con- 
siderably In  advance  to  insure  your  gettmg  it. 

IDEAL  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 
Is  what  yo\i  should  buy.  Made  from  the  beat 
of  n.eat  Koraps,  earefully  Bterlllsed.  Weguar- 
ant<>e  every  pound  of  It.  Money  back  at  once 
If  not  satlafled.  Write  for  prices  and  feeding 
directions. 

H'e  <if«o  make  "Idtal  Mtat 
Scrap*"    best  for  tncreatd 
eft  production  in   wirUer. 
IVrHefor  pricf.  ttc. 


DEITHT0HEMESlSI«!?O 


earo 

UX  or  Ind  eaa  often  cam. 
ar  prepaid  hj  pkreel  poit. 


ra  MM  IWWUTIM  CMjl  .--- 
Com  Heave*  by  eometlnf  the 
emoso— IndlgesUoB.     Prevent* 
Colic,  8t«cK«riiete-B«at  <)••• 
ditloaop  aad  Worjf  Jt«- 
seller.  M  years  skle.  Tkrea 
„   Jarvoeaasvaaraateedto 
eaves  or  aaaey  peftsadod.  Tlie 
|.60  kod  11.10  !«!  «u  at  daalara^ 
Booklet  free. 


IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 
NORTH    WALKS,     PA. 
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HtM*  i  I 


TMK  MIWTON  MMIBY 


•AMY,  Tatada.  Okla 


HEAVES 


UltFi 


rails 


.BMINO'S  TOmC  HBAva  rv«wi» 

rteiKIHO  •"0«.,  Chamlata, 
ssa  Vnl«n  Stoak  Tarda,  CMoage,  III. 


SKiEH 


YiMM  TIME 

Witll  •  KRAMER  ROTARt  HAIIROW 

atUched  to  yoor 
plow  yon  can  disc  ana 
harrow  your  land  at  the 
Bametimcand  with  tho 
same  work  and  powrr  that 
vouiiM  for  piowlnK.  K<w> 
rcallT  do  Ihrw  oprratlona  In 
one.  Tlm»  wed  In  p!»nHn« 
acaaoD  la  roonor  In  the  «»"«• 
Write  today  for  full 


description. 


KrimerRotiryHmowCo. 
Morto>.      t>.pt.«»      H"»»»« 
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In    addition    to    the    regular    pro- 
gram there  were  many  conventions  of 
state   societies   and   conferences   held 
during  the  week.    Thursday  was  Bean 
Day.     A  Conservation  conference  be- 
gan on  Tuesday  and  continued  thru 
the    week.      Among    the    topics    dis- 
cussed were  the  preservation  of  next 
summer's    food,    health    conservation 
as   a  war   measure,    fuel   saving,   the 
food   supply,   and   the  preparation  of 
New    York    State    housekeepers    for 
voting.     At    the   annual    meeting   of 
the  Cornell  Dairy  Students'  Associa- 
tion the  outlook  for  dairying  in  New 
York  State  was  reviewed  by  Profes- 
sor W.  A.  Stocking. 

The  Drainage  conference  interested 
quite  a  number  of  farmers.     Profes- 
sor   W.    W.    Warsaw    spoke    on    the 
"Ditching  Machines  and  Their  Opera- 
tion," giving  some  valuable  informa-  I 
tlon  in  regard  to  the  work  performed 
by     the    state-owned     ditchers    that 
were  -used    in    several    counties    last 
season.  On«  machine  turned  out  4040 
rode  of  tile  drain  in  ten  weeks.   He 
gave    ftgures    showing    that    a   prac- 
tical operator  with  one  of  the  stand- 
ard ditchers  could  make  good  wages 
and  a  fair  profit  at  the  price  which 
•farmers   are   willing   to   pay   for  the 
work. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Horticul- 
tural Societies  and  Floral  Clu1)s  waa 
held  In  the  college  greenhouse,  and 
addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  A.  C. 
B«al,  Dr.  L.  M.  Massey.  Dr.  B.  M. 
Mills  and  several  other  flower  ex- 
perts. .      . 

Rural  Community  Organization 
and  Planning  in^ludid  several  lec- 
tures on  planning  and  planting  the 
farm  landscape,  fprm  roads,  niral 
sanitation,  rural  recreation  and  the 
rural  church  and  school. 

Sheep  and  swine  breeders  and  feed- 
ers held  roundtahles  and  conferences, 
which    will    no    doubt    result    in    in- 
creased interest  being  taken  in  these 
now  very  profitable  farm  industries. 
The    Fei^prntion    of   Farm    Bureaus 
held  several  largely  attended  se8sion«» 
at  which  Dr.  Charles  E.  Thome  spoke 
on    the  value,   conservation    and   use 
of  barnyard  manure  for  soil  improve- 
ment and  other  fertilizer  problems. — 
E.  E.  Reynolds. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  t^o^  dependent  oi 
you  in  case  of  your  8i:dden  death 

By  Securing 

a  Policy  of  the  only  Old  Line  Legal 
Re.serve  Life  Insurance  Co.,  endor  ed 
by  the    Pennsylvania  State  Grange. 

Write  jor  rates  iodag.  Agents  wanted. 

Fanners  and  Trader*  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Hama    Oilice,       STracase,  N.T. 
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BAGS 


CASH  FOR  ^ 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  W  htehert  priMS  wad 
•laofrei«htcliar8:ea.  Be  •«« 
to  set  <mr  pricee  before  d«»- 
poeiiuroiyourbewi-  Th^  re 
wortiTmoney  to  yoo  •™  **M 

u^^  a*  re«eive«rand  aijoited. 
at  once  ttatins  IW 


T 


aasoon 
.Write  OS 

nyyoo 


have. 


WBimiAN  BAa  COMPANY 
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MASONS  FENCE  BARGAINS 


m 


TJiarcer  than  ever  on  fallaange 
;  f uli  welBht.   auaranteed  lenc* 
Don't  bay  until  you  have  Mason  • 
»i>ecial  dlreo  trom  factory  prices 

•"^eoutrnnniuomi    , 

Pen*  for  our  new  Frae  cat^ogl 
showing  fencing  »nd  gates  f^rl 
eretr  purposa.    ItpolnUthel 


Bmic  Optn  Hearth  Steel— ship- 
pcd  on  spprovsl  <?irect  from  Uf- 
tory.  Get  our  apccial  price*  f<* 
short  t  ime  only.     Coenpsre   with 

I  Rubber  or  met*!  roofing-  higJ.eit 
quality   at  inoney.4aving  prKe«. 

Stmdard  Supply  Heut* 

42  West  Logan  Street 
IMrteevllle.  Indl«m._ 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

...k.>j       Mn  ■fwM'lal    tooia   reaoirea. 


-^i&WrmiSn 


WriU  todt^  ■-■■-■1  Dwwn 

gain  list  and  free  boolt  ■..■•■■■•  ■'T.  At. 
Seaaribing  the  BHAW  Bicycle  Motflr  At 
taeluncnt.    llotorc/cies.  ,all  makea.  o«w 
aad  •aeond-band,  936  anJ  up.         ' 
•HAW  MANUPACTURINO  CO. 
•- "'  jS,     Oeleekufa.  IU«eee« 


Tennsptvania  F^irmer 


11 — 287 


Dairy    Cattle 


Winterthur  Fanns 

otter  For  ttale  Bona  of 

Sm  INKA  PRIL^Y  SECI9 

Wli>'>  U  a  son  or  King  3egia  out  of  a  30-Ib.  Kraoddaugh- 
tef  of  tne  noted  foaadatiua  cow  PrIUy.  We  have  65  ot 
bis  vuiina  da'ix.itHrj  born  at  Winterthur,  tbe  fkst  of 
yiiii'ti  will  tre^iieii  la  lyis: 

No.  I— Bora  Octoiier   26,  l'J17.    He  is  a  splendid  indl- 
vl(lii:il.  abo.it  eveo  Iu  color.  Itlsdaaa  14siaise.  typylielN 
erofKrestconlOT'natlon'and  recently  made  22.K0-lba. 
butter,  42.5-1)*.   rHiU,  (7  dayH).  97.90-Ibs.  butter,  1741.7 
lt)s.  lalik  (30  davsi .     She  la  on  yearly  test. 
No.  2 — Born  <)cto  >er  2S,  1917.  He  Is  larfje  boned  and 
straight  baoket  an  I  a*>o'it  even  Id  color.  HIh  dara  la  an 
is.s!)-l>).  daujnter  or  King  Segls  Ponttac.  Her  dam  is 
VI  A.  R.  O.    daughter  of  King  Segta. 
This  youngster  tracea  to  King  Begla  4  times. 
NO.  3— Boro  OeceTUt>er  3rd,  191;l    He  Is  more   white 
than  black  and  an  extra  good     one.   His  diim   la    a 
24  73-10.  four-vear-oli   daughter    Ofa29.7»-lb.   daugh- 
ter ■  >f  De  Kol  Beets  Segit). 

F'.iil  partlculftrq  Including  pedigrees  and  |>hotographB 
irlll  be  (urolsbed  on  request  to 

WINTSRTHUR  FARMS 
Winterthur,  Delavrare. 
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THE  DIFFERENCE 
betvraort  a  purebred 


HOLSTEIN 
COW 


nd  the 
average 

Scml-Ofnclal  Aver-  Averafte  of 

ages  of  Holstelas  all  cows  I  n  U.  S. 

7,000  1,823 

Qiwtt «(  MlU  a  jmr  Qmrb  if  HHik  a  r«r 

llif  world's  record.  31,248.9  pounds  of  mHk  in 
iirip  year,  waa  made  by  a  Holsteln  cow.  Write  for 
froe  iDlormatioD  about  this  profitable  breed. 

TH  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCUTION  OF 
AMERICA     Box  218,       BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


7-8  Holstein  Calves 

either  sex  $15  to  $20  each  exnrcaa  prepaid  In  lota 
of  5.  45  high  grade  2  year  otila  close  Bprtngera  t65 

i  to  $80  each.  40  yparllugs  not  bred.  30reglat«red 
heifers  ready  to  bre«<i  $125  each.  2H  registeerd 
bulls,  reglHtered  aad  high  grade  cows  at  Farmers' 

,  prices. 

'         John  C.  Reagan,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

Seven-eiKhthd  Holstein  Heifer  Calves  $15  to  $30 
tucl).  exprem  paid  In  lota  or  Ove.  Two  Heifer 
I  alves  from  registered  sire  (dam's  record  27  lbs. 
latter  7  days^.  aad  Registered  Bull  Calf  for  $00 
f  o.  b.  Cortland.  Nice  carload  of  two-year-old 
Heifers,  bre(l  to  registered  sire.  I  sell  satisfaction 
and  everything  in  Holatelna. 

C.  W.  ELLIS.  Jr.,  Cortlaod.  N.  Y. 
Ofdce,  31  1-2  Main  St.  Bell  phone. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Horn  June  4th.,  beautUullymftrked.  well  grown,  and 
a  iiloe  straight  top-line,  with  good  bone.  Price  $100 
d'livered.  K.\prei« Paid  your  Station.  Money  back 
It  not  perfectly  satisfied. 

ALLAMUCHY  FARMS 


Arthur   Donley    Mar. 


AlU 


N-  J. 


COUNTY  NOTES 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled    HoUtein-Friesian 

bull  calves,  3lre  1  by  a  son  of  the  \\'orlirs  Record  senior 
<yr.  old.  12J4.7  la.    butterln   3Go  iiayB,at$100aDd  up. 
Inscriptive  ctalog  tor  stamp. 
Gto.  li.  BiEVfclSraON'  AiSON.S.  Clarks  Summit.  Pa- 


Crawfonrd  €o..  Pa.,  (N.W.)F©b.  13. 

— Weather  mild;  thaw  and  Tain  for 
one  week.  Live  stock  la  wintering 
well.  The  severe  winter  gave  them 
good  appetites.  Hay  sells  from  |15 
to  118  in  barn;  eggs,  50c;  butt<er, 
50c;  poultry,  23c  live;  apples,  |2; 
potaitoea,  |1.3&  to  $1.50.  Many  pdi- 
tatoes  were  frosted  in  cellars.  Snow 
too  deep  to  do  any  work.  Some  ma- 
nure hauled.  Roads  bad  since  it  has 
thawed.  A  few  public  sal«s. — J.  F. 
Seavy. 

McKean  Co.,  Pa.,  (N.)  Peib.  12. — 
Very,  cold  up  to  week  ago.  February 
4  was  the  worst  day  we  ever  saw; 
high  wind  and  6  degrees  below  zero. 
Farmers  are  planning  to  raise  lall  cul- 
tivated crops  possible  with  avail- 
able help.  Dairiee  ihave  been  reduced 
so  one  or  two  men  can  handle  them. 
Oats,  $1.04  per  bu;  com,  $78  ton; 
bran,  $48;  cottonseed  and  oil  meal, 
$62;  gluten,  $60;  fresh  butter,  60c; 
eggs,  70c.  No  farm  work  can  be  done 
yet  except  to  haul  out  osianure  and 
keep  things  in  readiness  for  spring. 
— R.  C.  Fuller. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa.,  (N.W.)  Feb.  9. 
— January  was  extremely  cold,  storm- 
ing today.  Live  stock  not  doing  well 
because  of  extreme  cold  weather.  Two 
feet  of  snow  on  the  fields  leaves  crop 
reports  only  guess  work.  Eggs,  60c; 
butter,  50c;  potatoes,  $1.50;  pork 
(dressed),  22c;  veal,  17c;  beef,  14c; 
hay,  $25;  straw,  $20;  stove  wood  per 
cord,  $15.  Farm  work  consists  of 
shoveling  snow  to  keeip  the  roade 
open  and  doing  chores.  General  con- 
ditions not  as  good  as  we  would  like. 
— W.  J.  Pringle. 

Mifflin  Co.,  Pa.,  (C.)  Feb.  14. — 
Weather  since  January  14  has  been 
below  freezirfg  all  the  time,  many 
.times  near  zero;  several  times  from 
4  to  6  and  10  below,  the  lowest  being 
20.  February  7  the  first  warm  day, 
since  then  getting  warmer.  Snow 
has  melted,  fields  and  roads  bare  in 
places.  Ice  is  broken  on  the  river 
apd  moving  off  nicely  so  far.  Farm- 
ers could  not  haul  their  wood  supply 
and  fence  material  from  the  moun- 
tain on  account  of  the  deep  snow  in 
the .  woods  and  the  extreme  <oold. 
Heavy  beeves,  9c;  cows,  $50  to  $100, 
according  to  kind.  Wheat,  $2;  corn, 
$1.50;  oats,  75c;  apples,  $1;  pota- 
toes,   $1.25;  abutter,    50c;    eggs,    50c. 

KJ\J  M.^^\^         A«Aa  a-aa  \i-A  %j         ^a^^i.*a*aa0  *««a  ^  \a  r^  m  »  — 

sales,  others  for  moving, — J.  H.  Byler. 


MILL  HILL  FARM 

offers  Gueriigeys:  bulls  ready  for  service  and  calves. 
Taberculla  tested.  Oscar  BuUck,  J.iCKeansburg.Pa. 


Ho.-...    Tt\^    seventeen    months  Old,  registered. 
Oeail    rllO    Hereford      Bull    for   sale.      W    • 


1,21)0  lbs.  Sire,    Heau   Donald 
Udy  Geneve  2n  1.  No,  ;152467. 
by  my    tweive-year-old    ado, 
P.  STOUT.    Clarksburg,    W. 


elghs 

37th.  No.  469301;  dam. 

Champion  type.    Ked 

EdsoD.      \\-r1te    ROSS 

Va..    for    |ince. 


ililf)     will  purchase   three  nneiy  bred  ReglBterc<lAb- 
"''"' "  erdeen  Augus  heifer  calves,  aelght  lOO  to  600 
lbs.  oach  and  a  11  moa  r*8.ADgu8  Lull  by  Blaok  Wood- 
liwi.  Sire  of   ChamploD    and   1  rince   It.   60006. 
N.U.Mn.LARD,  4s  Ueotboven  ot..Utnghamptoo,  N.T. 


Jpr^if  Pull    ready  lor  Bervlce.     T)a  gt'a   record 
<iers>ey  DUII    over  SOO  Ibs.  Imttcr  In  I    r«ar,  Slrea 
Dsrn  22'  lbs.   la    7  days.   Orand-'lam,    who  to  alao  bis 
Gre  a  Grand-dam,  991  Iba.  Id  1  year.     Write  us. 
J.  M.  MAIN  A   SONS.  SlilPPENeBURG.  PA. 


BERKSHIRES 

Prices  satisfactory. 
HUNTINGTON  MIIXS.  PA. 


BooldnK  ordefs 

now    for    large 

Bcrttalrtre    p  Igs. 

DAVIU  WIANT. 


'*HAMrSHIRCS" 

bsve    large    Utters.     Free  circular. 
AW)  reolstervd   Ouerhaey  Bulls. 
LOCUS  r    LAWN  FARM, 
Box  2,  Bird-In-Hand.  Pa. 


Rt«iatered  Holsteia  bull  calves  from   A.  R.  O.  dams 
•ad  a 30  U>.  Sire.      Write  for  pricea,  pictures  and   ped- 

pes.  

WALTER  M.  CROTTBNDEN         Wllke,s-I»arre.Pa. 


ReR.  &  Grade  Holsteins  fl":**^,^,^^: 

Mh  or  part  credit.  ?•  8  Hobtein  Calv  es  6  days  old,   t20 
*l.!5  each. From  reg.   alrea.  Harry  VaU,  Warwick.  N.>  . 


FARM  DIARY 


Holstein  Bull  Calf  t^«i^?'3^ 

l_  2b.  sire. 

IQeurge  M.  Carpeater,  41  A.  Main  St..  WUKe»-Marre,  Pa. 


Penns  Valley    Berk.shircs  SJ^uiS'  ^l 

I  *nte  for  our  prioe  list  of  youur  boars  and  open  giltx. 
|W.  K.  RI.SHEL,  CE.VTKE    HA  LI,.  PA. 


Iff.  tlaf  r>in     *>""  <^*i''  grania-ns  have  average  record 
I  u<  us  U  I U    of  ,•»  1  lbs.  ftge  I  -.  raont  ha.    Price Tho.  00. 
IO»k<i  Dairy  Farm.  Wyaiuxlng.  Pa. 


iRikldff^in  Rnlla  from  A.  R.  o  flams.  Writ*  your 
liloiSiein  DUIIS  want»:they  are  prl«*dt/> sell.  M. 
l*.rt:i3eboar.  Crystal  Spring  Stock  Farm.Uttlentown.Pa. 


iDetfistered    Tinistela   and    r;uerrt»«T      bulls  from 

■  •ralvasto  servlcenbia  aw.    2.W  anlmsls     In  the  herd. 

•OSNYMK\ns  FARMa    R.    D.  1.    n«rrlab«rg.  Pa. 


Wilkin?  SbortWnsRlJ?  rliTn^rs^^r^f!!? 

I*!*"  nhofew  heifers.    CM.  Kennedy  A Ronn.  rwer,  P». 


I  AirKokiMAo  y«Hing  A  R  row^.  bull  and  »ielf«r  e«lves. 
IN  r.snires  Beat  Mood  Ilnm.  rpasoniMc  m-le  es.  In- 
iPectlOB  Invltfd.  Robert  Templeton  *  Son,  mat  er.  Pa. 


Farm  Diary. — A  Business  Record 
and  Account  Book. — This  is  the  title 
of  a  blank  record  book  arranged  by 
E.  H.  Thomson,  of  (the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  published 
by  the  World  Book  Company,  Yonk- 
ers,  N.  Y.  The  forms. for  diary  and 
farm  records  are  the  most  simple 
and  common  sense  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  In  an  introductory  note  by  W. 
J.  Spillman,  Chief  of  the  Office  of 
Farm  Management,  It  is  explained 
that  the  book  is  planned  from  sys- 
tems of  accounts  found  to  have  been 
invented  by  -farmers  and  in  use  by 
farmers.  In  other  words,  they  pre- 
sent a  system  based  on  farm  experi- 
ence. The  book  contains  ruled  pages 
for  daily  diary  and  records  for  one 
year;  aiso  summary  pages  covering 
all  crops  sold,  live  stock  sales,  live 
stock  'products  sold,  farm  expenses, 
live  stock  records,  list  of  machinery 
and  equipment,  crop  records,  current 
expenses,  depreciation  on  equipment 
and  buildings,  etc.  It  is  a  common 
sense  system  of  records  requiring  no 
book-keeping  knowledge  and  requir- 
ing little  time.  It  provides  for  rec- 
ords that  will  t«ll  you  what  you  want 
to  know  and  permits  of  as  complete 
records  as  you  care  to  keep.  The 
book  sells  for  $1.50  per  single  volume 
and  $1  each  in  lots  of  ten  or  more. 
For  sale  thru  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


Poultry 


$300  in  6  months 


From  S40  invested  In 

HILLFOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

.  Legboma,  Bocks,  Reds  and  other 
Iprofltable  strains.  Our  FREE 
Ibook  teilB  bow  and  why.  Wriu 
P  today  for  yoitf  copy. 

W.  r.  HILLFOT 
■•I  a.  rrancfatown,  N.  J. 


HATION'S  CAITOY  BUI 

According  to  tbe  U.  S.  Food  Ad- 
ministration the  annual  expenditure 
of  the  United  States  for  candy  is. 
roughly.  $400,000,000.  This  amount 
is  about  double  to  that  used  to  keep 
Belgium  supplied  with  food  for  the 
same  period.  With  the  same  sum. 
2.14.000,000  bnsihels  of  corn  at  the 
average  price  of  $1.70  a  bushel  could 
be  bought.  This  com  eaten  by  us 
would  release  the  same  amount  of 
wheat,  to  go  to  Europe. 


Eggs      White  Leghorns      Chicks 

Do  you  want  the  best  for  your  foun<lation  atocic,  o< 
new  blood  (or  your  ilucli  t  'ihcn  order  from  an  Old 
Eatabliahad  Breedwr.     Ww  are  not  a  Hatchery. 

Singia  Cainb.  WHite  Leghorns  Only 

Our  pric  5  area*  loar-aa  can  coiMistently  be  named 
under  pruent  coodAioas. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM 

R.  F.  O.  No.  1  Stockton,  N.  J. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

of  quality  guaranteed  to  1,500  mllae.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  at  low  prices.  Bar.  Itocli*,  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns, S.  r.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  W.  WyandotfpH, 
UuB  and  W.  Orpingtona.  Ctiiciilet  catalog  free. 
OOnDI  POULTRY FMMS.      R23     CSmIimi. 


WILD  TURKEYS 

aw- hardier,  healthier,  more  beautiful  and  easier  to  raise 

tf  a  oommon  torkeya.    Book  your  order  now  for  Im- 

oaadiate  shipment.    Write  for  free  Information.   Stamp 

appreciattxi. 

JOHNSON  &  SUND.  Blabon.  N.  DakoU 


Baby  Chicks 


R.  a  GOOD, 


8.  C.  White  l.ef?- 
homa.  912.^  per 
100.        Circular. 
PEACH  BOITOM,  PA. 


Bat.  P.  Chlnaa,  Barks&lraa.    C.  Whitca.  Largfl 

Mratai,  all  ages,  mated  not  nktn.  8  weeks  pigs,  bred 
sows,  service  boani,  (?<>lllc  :.n  1  Beagle  dogs.  Grad* 
Cuemaey  Laivu^i  und  poultry. 

P.  F.  HAMILTON.  COCHilANVUXE.  PA. 


Hampton's  Black  Leghorns  £^2*1**^ 


horn  Chicks. 


eggs.  Get 

-  is  why  the 

test  laying  and  most  prod- 

i   today.     Alao  White  Lcg- 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  F,  PRtatown,  N.J. 


my  tree  circular  before  you    order  chicks:  tells  why  the 

Biack  Leahoro  Is  tb«  area  ■     •  •     • 

table  breed  on  earth.    Write   today.     Alao  Wblte'Lcg 


lARADISE  Breeding  of  hovy  Imyiiv  Paoltry.  Trap  Nested 
rOULTRY  e  p  WhHe  Leahorna  Buff  Ply. Rocks. 200- 
FARM     OaUi  Rboda  lalaad  Reds 


Day-old  eblata.  Hatohlog 
Our  1918  dreolar  Free. 


Ekk  strain. 

and  atoek  for  Sale. 
B,  PARADISE,  PA. 


Tiffony'a       Silver   Laced.  White  and    Columbian 
«..n.r{»>  Wyandottae,  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 

^pvrior        Barroaa  Leghorns,  Pekln.  Rouen  and 
Chicka  Indian  Runner  Ducklings. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  39,  Phoentxvttle.Pa. 


S.C.  White  Leghorns  S^i^fy-'il^Srl^SSS 

for  catalog  gfvlng  prices  and  de8crii>tion  ot  choloe 
breeding  stock,  oaby  chicka  and  rggs.  Ivywood 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  71A,  Avoudale.Chester  CO-,  Pa. 


heavy  iaylr^Htr^.  Cat.  on  inquiry.  Hook  orders  early 
liecauae  big  damanda  and  sliortageot  stock.  Rlverdale 
Poultry  Farm,  F.  E.  McAllister,  Prop.,  Cortland, N.Y. 


l^r^fQ  Black  and  White  Langshans,  Light  A  Dark 
l!iVJVJO  Brahmas,  Barred  CohimblAn  and  Partridge 
Plymouth  Rock,  Partridge  and  ColumblanWyandottes, 
FvkinDucka.    15  tor  $1.60  prepaid. 

M.  H.  MYERS,  EDOM.  VA. 


/^LUr"  k'Q  B.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from  vigorous   b  usL 
^^A^^J^i^  neas  bred  beoa  that  have  lop    comba- 
loDg  bodies,  deep  egg  baaketa.    Tbe  proOtable  kind. 
Get  our  prices. 
GUY  A.  LEADER.  Rt.  2  York,  Pa. 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  iSJ5.  "^JiTr'^  "^^a 

eggs.  Penna.   Potatoes  a  siiecialty.    Returns  day  goods 

are  sold.    Ask  for  our  market  latter.  ^ 

SELBY  PRODUCE  CO..  PHILADELPHIA 


I^ok — Chicks 


$9  per  100  and  up.  tor  April  de- 
livery.   200,OOOtorl918— 8beot 

varieties.    Our  ntaitb  year.    Order  early.    Catalog  tree. 

KEYSTONE  HA rt;HERY,      Dept.  19.    Richfield,  Pa. 


■RaKxr  r'>»J/»lra  English  l.eghorn«  $15.00  per  100. 
IJdUy  VyllK.KS  From  wap  nested  etock.    Remem- 


ber we  don't  run  a  •'  latchery .' 
GLIiNDALE  POULTRY  FARM. 


Dlilaburg,  Pa. 


RoKir  r'kl^L-o  Our  famous  winter  laying  varMv 
Kaoy  ^^.QICKS  ties.  White  and  Bar -Rocks,  Reds. 
Legfaoms,  Aneonaa.  V,fi  prices  before  buying  ehicks. 
E.  B.  HUMMER  A  CO..      Frenchtown,  .M.J.        R.D,7 


Sr*    R     I    R^rla   Eras  »S  per   100;  $1.50—16. 
•  v»»  I^a  *•  aVCUS  Bealthy  vigoroua  utility  bene 
— no  pullets. 
B.  R.  J«>HN80N.  Center  Bridge,  Pa. 


Cn  R*-AA<4s  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  gul- 
OU  Drt;eus  neas,  bantams.  Hiu-ph,  rollle  and  Fox- 
terrier  ptipptes.  Stock  and  IOkrs.  Exceptional  fine  cat. 
free.  Write  tor  yours  now.  Edwin  A.  fc!ou<ier,Tellord,Pa. 


I?^»  CIoIa  Chicks,  20   varieties.      Write    Desk    E, 
'Or  r>aie  5x9  Hamilton  Strew. 
NORTH  SIDE  POUL  TR  V  CO..  Allentown,  Pa. 


O.  L  C.   Pigs 

Three  extra  fine  litter*,  brood  sow*  to 
farrow  in  AVril  and  May.  2  boars 
ready  for  service.  Overstocked,  they 
must  fiMve  quickly.  Write  at  once. 
C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Majestic  Mammoth,  weight  407  lbs.,  at  7  month 
was  bred  and  raised  by  me. 

Special:  Booking  orders  tor  bred  sows  and  gilts. 
Minimum  Prices:  Weaned  pigs,  $20  each,  bred 
sows  and  gUts  $100  each. 

G.  H.Garter,    Whitftuern  Farm, 
Wast  Chester,  Pa. 


OT  r*  QWIMF  Big  Type,  stock  aUasea,  from 
.  1.  V^-.  OTl'JLl^i:i  the  herd  that  won  premier  and 
exhibitor  at  every  (air  shown  and  all  cbamplona  on 
BOWS,  alao  grand  ebamplon boar  at  M irh .  and  OtaloBtate 
Faira  We  breed  the  best.  We  sell  what  we  breed. 
Every  pig  slilppad  onapprovaL  Get  our  catalogue. 
Rag.  Free.  Write  your  waata. 
CRANOELL  A  SON.       B«s  63.        Caas  City.  Mich. 


T?^»  Cm1<x    O.  I.  C.ptes  bred  from  prlie- winners  of 
ror  onic    tte  very  urgest   type.     Remember    the 
best  hog  tod^  Is  the  one  that  wm  farrow  a  good  sUed 
Utter  and  raise  Utem.    Tbat  Is  an  O.  L  C. 
C.  E.  CA8SEL.  Hershey,  Pa. 


Chester  Whites 


R.  L.  MUNCK. 


Blit  Type.  Write 
your  wants.  V  e 
ran  Oil   them. 
CANON8BOBG.  PENNA. 


Red.   O.    I.   .  C.     Swine    aad      Shropshire     Sheep. 
SerrleeaMe  boara.   bred  gUts.  AUB  .3ept..Oot.  plCs.  Bred 
ewes,  ewe  lambs  of  wool-mutton  type. 
G.  P.  ANDREWS  DanevlUe,  Mich. 


O.I.C&Chcstcr  ^hittfs&T^'ffi.lSS^'^i^. 

JOHN   L.  VAN  H<»IN.  TROY.       PENNA- 


Reg.  Chester  Whites  g&yST  wSS^r 

wants.  MOSES  F^BY.  Landenberg.  Pa. 


O 

out 

S 


by  and 
mos. 
OHIO. 


L  1.  C.  «  C.  W.  pt**   ■WW*'.?.  O.  D.  8^  bj 

,  \  A  ehotos  2  yr.  old  service  boar :  alao    Spring 

L)lirOCSt5Js!ante  will  be  bred  forMar.  Apr.Ailay. 
WMteyow  wants.  IraD.  Jaekaoo.     R.10.    Van»ert.O. 


n  i_  L-  c  •  -  Keglstered  Hlah  Grade.. 
Lanw  Bcrkthira  SW10«  prices  reasonable.  write 
HOMB  FARMt CENTER    VALLEY.   lA. 

i%.lJV>a        A>  i^  «.»..*^m.»-'-».A.^— ■•— '         UCAb      PIA*/    «J*JO. 

W.  a.  McCONNELU  OXFORD,  PE>fNA. 


Miscellaneous 


2  REGISTERED  PERCHERON 
MARES  FOR  SALE 

Emma:  Dark  gray.  3  years  old  in  May:  weight  about 
1425  pound*. 
Flouy:  a  SorreU  weight  1300  Ibs:  2  years  old   in  M»y 
Siredby  Carnot  5MII.      Both  perfectly     sound  and 
have  been  driven.    Good  chance  to  start  breedinf. 

HORACE  T.  SMXTU  &  SON 
Buckmanville,  P** 


PERCHERON  STALLION 

No.  125175.  tor   sale.    Foaled  AprU  19.  1918. 

ELIZABETH  FARMS,  R.  F.  D. 

Lttits,  LMicaataa  Co.,  Pa. 


Hinman  Milking  Machine  JS  "a" 'iSi 

milking  machine  for  sale.  Used  only  3  months,  1 
eztrabueket.  2  sets  No.  3  and  2  sets  No.  4  test 
cups,  all  in  flrst-clasa  condition.  L.  P.  Satterthwalte. 
Failslngtoo.  Pa. 


Railroad  Traffic  InspMtors  Wanted. 

tl26amontb  and  expenses  to  start:  short  hours; 
travel:  thiee  months  home  study,  under  guarantee;  wo 
arrange  for  position.  No  age  limit.  Ask  tor  booket  1  L29 
FRONTIER  PREP.  SCHOOL,  BUFFALO.  N,  Y. 


RoKir  r'lii/»lfc  ■''  f^-  White  Leghorns,  price  right. 
iyauy  v/uicivs  orlcr  now  for  spring  and  summer 
delivery.    Howard  G.  Allen.  New  Park,  Pa. 


Thoroughbred  Poultry  iff,  ,^  ,r}!SX, 

$2.50  up.  Cat.  tree.  H.  K.  Mohr.  Quakertown,  I's. 


EGGS- l.V»l  :30-$2  :Thoroughbrgd  Rocks.  Wyandot  ten. 
RedK.  lyRgfaoms,  Hainburn.  19  vartrtkes,  SAtb  year. 
Catalog.  S.  K.  MOHR,  Coopersburg.    Pa. 


Baby 


ChlY    ^'  '^ock.  _  Fed- order  n  w  for  Fct>- 


niary  a  DdMarch  del.  Satisfaction  a 
Bured.  JUSTA  P«)i:i.lRY  K  AHM.  Southampton.  ^^ 


1«R  A^^^  1?ni.m  In  Buckingham  Co.,  Va.,  200 
300  Acre  r  arm  acres  tUlable.  Ready  to  plant 
apple  trees.  80  acre  acorn  orchard,  tencrd  for  hogs. 
6.500  (half  cash).  200  acres  Central  New  York,  $4000  : 
30  acres  Connecticut.  S3S00:  other  smaller  farms. 
HAKRT  VAIL.  Ownsr.  WARWICK,  N.  Y. 


VVanf/k#l  T'owiQtif  for  342  acre  grain  farm.  Over 
VVantea    lenani  aooacrcstertue  river  bottom 
land.  Situated  irionc  Dataware  River.     Agoodprop- 
oaitloo  to  the  right  man.   For  particulars  write 
F  B.  HARDEN.  AUamuohy.  N.^. 


Scotch  Collie  Dogs  fSuTfe-  rnX^oird 

lection  from.   More    than  20  years  a  breeder  ot  Collies. 

Send  f  or  Ulustrated   etreular  and  prices. 

HABVEVS  DOG  FARM.   CLAY  CENTER,  NEB 


f^JJlf^T^Cf^CVr.  Leghorns,  Up    Monev  re- 

^m\^l\.»J 'unded  for  dead  chli-k^.  Clr.frce. 

W.  A.  Lnuver,  McAllstcrvlllc,  Pa. 


Hafchme  Effirs  9-  o. white  ani  n-it  Orpington! 

"^  xj^s"  ,nd  Blao'c  Mlnorcns.  16for$1  .10 

"nfor$1.r,o.   Postpaid.  W.  J.  wi.iney.  noylesbure'Pa. 


Ritenslve  Cat.  frc*.  VArK>tlAs  floe  poultrv,  tiirltpvs, 
KTVNe,  duckit,  gulneaq.  banta-nit,  hsrci.  6qgn,  piccons. 
egiw.  stock.  Pioneer  Farm.  Telford.  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkevs 

JOHV  D.  SMITH.  Walton.  New  York 


Early  hatched  pullets  are  Hkely  to 
nroduce  more  winter  eggs  and  con- 
iiequently  profits. 


Don't  BhtnttenH  or  pullets.     Other  poultrv  and  plenty 
ofPee^lniti'nd  .1.  O.  HALDERMAV  .«  BRO. 

2<»l'<-24   >Tarkef  Strr<".  Phimdplnhl.i.  PS. 


Clydesdale  Stallions  l^^^Ttue^l 

r.?y^=R^  j^^iy*"^  ORANOE.  VA  ■ 

HAY  WANTED  » ^'^gfe^A^S-^L^A^^^ 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM  Bird-ln-Hand.  Pa. 


•»c    «         »r    «  p  \ISINC.  HARES    ard  rrCuce 

Make  Monev  "pit  ©t  uvmg.    cabiand 

ZOOLOOICAL      COMl  ANY.  OLDTOWN.    MAINE 

r»-a*i.,  !?«,•  Golr.  Stockcra  iirxl  tr<-drrs.  frcn  fCO 
'  att  O  rOr  nalO  tol.000  lt«  wntp  ymrwanu. 
T3AAC  SHANHTROM. FAIRKIFLD,  ICWA 

Hampshire  Ram  Lamhs  ar'r,r?.n- 

vigorous  and  dtoeky.Manetta  HllIF  arm.Tflck  r\iii0.t. 


I  saw  tha  atlvartlaaaMat  la  PannayHaala 
'  wImw  you   are  writlac  to  our  advarti— rs. 


C.>1^«.^««   Wn«»»/I    i^ow  prlc«d.   hWfh  owslity 

Salesman  Wantert   pstntaand  inbricsptF  »rp 

Miv  to  sell  and  we  nay  liberal  pomtnlwilonfi      Tbe  Arr- 
erloan  Oil  A  Pahit  Co  .  S.-ill   Fiiclld  Ave..  Clevelsnd.  O. 

Two  RofiateredGuemseyBunCaHea  ;j,';''V"iS»"to*r 
oedlgree  and  price.  J.  I.  HERETER.  ottysburg,  pa. 
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PennsyWania  Farmer 


March  2,  UtZ. 


Veteri(uirp  WuFeedBiirSiockRffikoiy' 


Cenductad  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  this  department  is  free  to  onr  siib- 
•cribers.  Each  coamuDlcatlon  BUould8tat«  hlutory 
and  symptoms  of  the  case  In  full:  aleo  the  name 
and  address  of  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  pub- 
lished. We  cannot  nMke  reply  by  mall.  This  Is 
ItunSle 


poe  qt  the  most  valu 


columns  of  the  paper  and 


we  Invite  r«adera  to-make  use  of  It.  Cltpplnks  from 
this  column,  when  properly  preserved  ana  olaHsl- 
fled,  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
■ympoelums  a  farmer-stockman  can  obtain. 


Lik-'*?: 


Weakness. — I  have  a  mare,  8  years 
ojd,  that  is  fed  4  ears'  of  corn,  3 
quarts  of  oats  and  1  quart  bran  at  a 
feed,  3  times  a  day.  She  also  has 
plenty  of  good  mixed  hay.  Some  8 
months  ago  she  commenced  to  stum- 
ble, would  occasionally  fall  and  was 
unable  to  get  up  without  help.  I  am 
told  that  most  of  her  trouble  is  in 
the  •back.  S.  B.,  Reynoldsville.  Pa. — 
Give  her  one  dram  fluid  extract  nux 
vomica,  }  dram  acetate  potash,  and  3 
drams  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic  at 
a  dose  in  feed  or  drinkin.  water,  2 
or  3  times  a  day  until  she  recovers. 
Mix  equal  parts  turpen-tine,  aqua 
ammonia  and  raw  linseed  oil  and  ap- 
ply to  back  thoroly,  three  timea  a 
week. 

Bruised  Arm  —  Abscess.  —  One  of 
my  horses  kicked  the  other,  bruising 
the  arm  some  six  inches  below  body. 
A  bunch  formed,  which  I  bathed  with 
warm  water,  then  it  opened  and  dis- 
charged yellow  fluid,  which  later  on 
became  thicker.  He  holds  up  his  leg. 
Our  local  veterinarian  applied  blister, 
stating  that  this  was  about  all  he 
could  do  for  him.  J.  L.  H.,  Lawrence- 
ville,  N.  J. — I  suspect  that  you  may 
have  a  case  of  open  Joint.  If  so,  he 
will  perhaps  not  recover.  Paint  the 
bunch  with  tincture  iodine,  also«wab 
out  the  sore  with  the  same  remedy, 
once  daily.  Are  you  sure  that  there 
is  no  foreign  body  lodged  in  the-arm? 
Have  your  veterinarian  keep  watch 
of  the  case. 

Garget. — My  best  cow  freshened 
last  July.  She  has  a  lump  in  bag 
which  I  thought  might  be  result  of 
being  out  too  much  In  cold  weather. 
But  this  cow  seems  tender  and  was 
kept  in  staible  nrore  than  others  of 
herd.  I  have  applied  olive  oil  but  it 
failed  to  help  her.  A.  P.,  Equinunk, 
Pa.  —  Ap^ply  one  part  iodine  and 
twelve  parts  fresh  lard  to  bunch,  3 
or  4  times  a  week.  Thoro  hand  rub- 
bing will  prove  very  beneficial  In 
this    case. 

Dehorning. — What  time  in  the 
year  would  you  consider  the  best  for 
dehorning  cattle?  Is  there  any  spe- 
cial time  so  that  after-grow,th  does 
not  ensue?  W.  E.  K..  Lafayette,  N. 
J. — Dehorning  should  not  be  done 
when  the  weather  is  either  too  hot 
or  too  cold.  Spring  and  Fall  are  the 
best  seasons.  Growth  of  the  stump  is 
not  affected  by  season,  but  from  leav- 
ing too  much  horn  when  the  work 
is  done. 

Barren  Cow. — I  have  a  healthy  4- 
year-old  cow  that  had  a  calf  last 
June.  Since  then  she  has  not  been 
In  heat.  W.  R.  B..  Somerset.  Pa. — 
Give  her  one  dram  ground  nux 
vomica,  two  drams  ginger  and  two 
drams'ground  capsicum  in  feed,  twice 
a  day  until  she  comes  in  heat.  Re- 
member that  she  may  be  barren  and 
will  never  again  come  in  heat.  If 
carefully  examined  by  competent  vet- 
erinarian he  can  tell  you  if  she  will 

breed.  _  ,    , 

Infectious  Abortion. — Instead  of  my 
cow  carrying  ber  calf  until  June 
next  she  dropped  It  January  20th. 
The  calf  was  dead,  but  the  cow  has 
shown  no  symptoms  of  sickness.  I 
have  never  seen  any  afterbirth,  but 
notice  patches  ( f  it  in  the  dung.  Is 
her  milk  fit  for  human  use?  S.  B. 
v.,  Alderson.  Pa. — Doubtless  her  milk 
Is  now  fit  for  domestic  use.  but  she 
should  not  be  bred  until  some  time 
In  April,  1918.  If  she  has  vaginal 
discharge,  dissolve  one  dram  perman- 
ganate potash  in  one  gallon  of  clean, 
boiled  water  and  wash  out  vagina, 
using  fountain  syringe  made  of  ?- 
Inch  rubber  tube  and  tin  funnel. 
Treat  her  3  or  4  times  a  week. 

Congested  Udder. — Some  le  ago  T 
milked  a  cow  up  to  the  morning  that 
she  had  her  second  calf.  Now  she 
has  a  hard  bunch  in  bag  and  of  course 
is  not  giving  as  much  milk  as  I  wish 
she  did.     H.  A.  C.  Spring  Mills.  Pa. 

Give  her  one  dram  potassium  iodide 

In  feed  or  drinking  water.  3  times  a 
lay.  Apply  one  part  iodine  and  ten 
parts  fresh  lard,  four  times  a  week, 
and  bunch  will  absorb.  Hand  nib- 
bing will  help. 
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Mo  ONE  looks  for 

^^    milk   from    a 

starving    cow;    yet 

thousands  of  farmers 

pile  stable  manure 

month    after    month 

till  the  "regular  yearly 

p^-   hauling  time'*  comes, 

'^   and  then  they  wonder 

^  why  their  corn  is  poor 

t^^'  and  their  grass  thin. 

It's   just    as   sensible    to 

starve  your  stock  as   your 

land!     Either  way  you  can 

>"  grow  poor  as  fast  as  you  want  to. 

Neither  way  can  you  make  an  extra 

dollar,  or  save — for  long — those  you  have. 

Stable  manure  is  never  worth  as  much  as  when 
first  made  and  then  is  the  time  to  use  it!    Get  a 


.:9!-^ 


N£W10EA 

^^eOriginal  Wide  Spreading  Spreader 


Load  it  with  manure  right  in  your  stable  daily,  and  as  fast  as  you  have  a  load,  spread 

it  on  your  growing  crops  and  see  them  jump.     Com.  alfalfa,  clover  and  grass  respond 

almost  over  night  to  this  treatment  and—your  bank  account  will,  too. 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  is  spreading  wealth  all  over  the  United  States.  Thousands  of  farmers  who 

used  to  think  "manuring  doesn't  amount  to  much'*  now  use  the  New  Idea  Spreader  and  know  that 

it  puts  dollars  in  their  pockets. 


FREE 


The  New  Idea  is  the  leading  Spreader  in  the  country  today.  It  was  the  first  of  all  spreaders  to 
distribute  wider  than  its  own  wheel  track—an  improvement  that  has  saved  miUions  of  dollars 
»w>vM  w«  K*wwv/uo  x-Axw^  «xAK«  A wAuvT « vu  v*4v  uv.v.voo«»,j  w*  \xx  1  *  lug  uvci  spi cuu  luuuuTe.  vomers  miiiaie, 
but  the  New  Idea  sets  the  pace. 

The  machine  is  low  down  and  light  draft— easy  on  the  loader, 
easy  on  the  team.  Can  be  piled  fully  30  inches  high  where 
others  distribute  only  a  level  box  full.  Has  a  positive  chain  drive, 
a  solid  bottom  and  a  chain  conveyor  that  brings  all  the  load  to 
the  two  beaters.    Spreads  at  will  3, 6, 9, 12  and  15  loads  per  acre. 

The  New  Idea  is  a  lifelong  dividend  payer — the  best  investment  a 
fanner  can  make.  See  the  New  Idea  dealer  in  your  territory  and  let  him 
give  you  an  actual  demonstration.  If  you  don't  know  him,  we'll  give  you 
his  name.  Write  us,  too.  for  our  catalog  and  our  book.  "Helping  Mother 
Nature."  Every  fanner  ought  to  read  this;  it's  a  gold  mine  of  fertility  facts. 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

"Spreader  Specialists'* 

Main  Office  and  Factory: — Coldwater.  Ohio 

Branches:   Harriabttrg,  Pa.,  Colufnbms,  O.,  Indianapolis,  tnd.,  Jadfaon,  Mich., 
Chicago,  lU.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Kansas 
Qfy'  Mo.,  Cuelph,  Onl.,  Canada. 
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GUARAN' 
WEARS  U» 


Uncle  Sam's 
Fighting  Boys  Wear 

Ironclad  Khaki 

Twill  Cloth 

You  men  and  woman  of  hi*  "homo 
Cuard"  should  wear  this  patriotic 
economy  cloth,  too.  It's  faat  sulphur 
dyed  and  wears  like  leather. 

SHIRTS,    PANTS    AND    OVERALLS 

made  of  the  genuine  Ironclad  Khaki 
(the  kind  Uncle  Sam  uses)  carry  the 
yellow  "army"  label,  like  the  above. 
Look  for  it  in  the  Karment  before  you 
buy. 

Wdte  today  for  free  samples  of  Ironclad 
Khaki  Cloth,  and  Miu  Ironclad  Khaki,  the 
kid  glove  finish  ladies'  overall  cloth. 
Garments  on  sale  by  dealers— everywhere 

Franklin  Manufacturing  Co. 

Manufactured  of  Cloth  Only 
123  Market  Place         -         Baltimore,  Md. 


YOUR  HORSES 


The  use  of  ooDar  pads  is  humane.  Again, 
your  horses  will  do  more  work  if  properly 
protected  by  the  right  kind  of  pad. 
t APATCO  is  the  right  kind. 

A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

Consisting  of  wire  staple,  reinforced 
with  felt  washer  (note  where  arrows 
point).  This  gives  the  hooks  a  better 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off.  The 
weakest  point  is  made  strong  and  life 
of  pad  greatly  lengthened. 

Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  Us. 
Look  For  The  Felt  Washer. 
SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company 

GREENFIELD.  OHIO 

Canadian  Branch:     Chatham,  Ontario. 
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75  Cents  per  Year 


Pruning  Peach  and  Apple  Orchards 


There  are  a  great  many  reasons  why  It  is 
necessary  to  prune  out  fruit  trees:  To  keep  the 
tree  in  Its  proper  shape;  to  straighten  the  limbs 
60  that  they  are  better  able  to  support  their  load 
of  fruit;  to  allow  the  air  and  sunshine  to  cir- 
culate thru  the  tree  and  thus  secure  better  and 
more  perfect  fruit;  to  change  the  habit  of  the 
tree,  by  causing  it  to  produce  more  wood  or  more 
fruit,  and  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  spray- 
ing, cultivation  and  harvesting.      < 

There  Is  always   more  than  one   method   of 
pruning,  and  the  one  you  should  adopt  will  depend 
upon  your  personal  preferences,  the  location  of  the 
orchard  and  the  variety  of  the  tree  with  which 
vou   are  working.     One  very  Important   principle 
is  that  the  pruning  should  be  made  as  simple  as 
possible.     By  that  I  mean  tbat  the  tree  should  be 
pruned  from  time  to  time  in  such  manner  that 
even  an  amateur  will  have/no  trouble  in  determin- 
ing which  branches  should  be  removed.     In  order 
to  do  this,  it  is  Mghly  essential  that  the  tree  be 
started  right.     The  picture  of  the  tree  in  full  bear- 
ing must  be  firmly  Imbedded  In  the  mind.     The 
proper  number  of  leaders  must  be  used  so  as  to 
form  the  framework  of  the  old  tree.     This  Is  es- 
pecially important  in  the  commercial  orchard,  be- 
cause in  no  other  way  can  goo*  pruning  be  done 
in   an  economical  (manner. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  ordinary 
pruner  spends  twice  as  much  time  considering 
what  should  come  out  as  he  does  In  the  actual  cut- 
ting. This  is  where  nine  out  of  every  ten  growers 
pet  into  trouble.  They  cut  away  at  their  young 
trees  for  several  years  without  any  fixed  idea  as 
to  what  the  tree  should  look  like,  and  all  at  once 
laey  are  simply  up  again^  a  stone  wall  and  do 
not  know  how  to  proceed.  In  other  words,  they 
have  a  tree  that  the  ordinary  man  can  no  longer 
handle  and  an  expert  is  required  to  star^  It  over 
again.  We  do  not  want  trees  that  require  an 
expert,  but  tyees  that  can  be  pruned  by  any  ordin- 
ary man  with  good  common  sense.  If  the  tree 
has  been  started  properly  and  not  neglected,  prun- 


Principles  and   Practise  of  Pruning  For  Best  Returns 

By  SHELDON  W.^iFUNI^ 


BERKS  COUNTY.  PENNA. 


One-Year  Peach  Tree  After  Pnming^ 
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fruit  tree.     On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  in  doing 
as  much  pruning  as  can  be  done  economically.     I 
want   to   do    all   the   pruning   necessary   to  make 
a  good,  strong,  well-shaped  tree  without  wasting 
time  or  money.  To  do  this,  a  man  must  have  a  cer- 
tain adaptation  to  the  work  and  a  lot  of  experience. 
Time  of  Pruning. — The  time  of  pruning  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  age  of  the  trees  and  upon 
local  conditions.     The  best  time  of  all  is  during 
March  or  April,  because  the  wounds  seem  to  heal 
better  at  that  time  and  we  have  no  trouble  with 
the  limbs  "freezing  back"  as  we  say.     Where  we 
have  a  large  number  of  trees,  however,  it  is  imr 
possible    to    do    the    work    economically    at    this 
period.  My  practice  has  been  to  prune  the  older 
trees,  both   peach   and   apple,   on   favorable   day* 
during  the  fall  and  winter  and  to  prune  the  young 
trees  in  the  spring  of  the  year.     I  also  practice 
summei*  pruning  on  peaches  if  possible. 

Painting  Wounds. — I  am  satisfied  that  a  great 
many  growers  waste  both  time  and  pioney  paint- 

ing  tne  wounas  on  youug  hccb.  mj  cAi/;^.*.^.. 

been   that   painting  wounds  on  young,  vigorous, 
growing  trees  Is  worse  than  useless  because  the 
paint  has  a  tendency  to  dry  out  the  bark  at  the 
edge  of  the  wound  and  thereby  cause  It  to  heal 
more  slowly  than  if  it  were  not  painted.  Always 
be  careful  to  make  your  cut  close  to  the  collar,  and 
the  wounds  will  heal  rapidly.  On  old  trees  that  are 
not  growing  rapidly,   it  Js  a  good   Idea  to   paint 
all  wounds  over  2}  or  3  inches  in  diameter,  as  in 
this  case  there  is  a  tendency  to  decay  before  the 
wound  is  healed  over.     In  painting  these  wounds 
do  not  cover  the  entire  surface  but  simply  the  in- 
side area.     This  is  the  part  that  heals  over  last. 
and  here  is  where  the  paint  is  needed.     Keep  the 
paint  at  least  three-eighths  of  an  inch  away  from 
the  bark.     Raw  linseed  oil  and  white  lead  is  the 
best  material  to  use.    If  you  do  not  like  the  white 
color,  a  little  lamp  black  may  be  added  to  make 
the  wounds  less  conspicuous. 

Pruning  Tools.— Be  sure  that  your  tools  are 


One-Year  Apple  Tree  Before  Pruning 


One-Year  Peach  Tree  Before  Pruning 

ing  Is  one  of  the  easiest  operations  In  the  orchard; 
if  not,  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
operations.  Expert  pruners  are  bom  and  not  made 
and  the  supply  will  always  be  short. 

Amount  of  Pruning. — Do  not  over-prune  a 
tree.  Nothing  Is  gained  while  much  time  and 
money  are  lost.  This  is  too  common  a  practice  In 
Pennsylvania.  Most  men  know  that  it  Is  highly 
Important  to  prune  a  tree  and  a  great  many  of 
them,  fearing  that  they  will  neglect  something, 
keep  on  cutting  year  after  year,  regardless  of 
why  they  are  cutting.  One  of  the  most  per- 
nicious habits  is  the  continual  cutting  of  apple 
and  pear  trees  to  buds  until  the  trees  got  to  be 
eight  or  ten  years  old.  The  result  Is  that  the 
grower,  after  wasting  a  lot  of  time  and  money, 
has    a   splendid    shade    tree    but    a    mighty    poor 


One- Year  Apple  Tree  After  Pruning 
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In  good  sllape  before  you  start  prutting!.  I>«H 
tools  are  not  only  a  sttifcrce  of  annojano*  to  you 
and  mean  laborious  #Orti,  but  they  iftjui*  the 
trees  and  ft  is  imposalWe  to  make  clean,  amootlk 
wounds.  On  young  t*ees,  good  hand  pruning 
shears  and  a  sharp  saw  are  the  only  tools  nec- 
essary. On  old  trees  a  long-hattdled  prunef  fre- 
quently comes  in  vei^  hartdy  and  should  be  car- 
ried. Under  all  conditions  avoid  shears  that  do 
not  make  a  clean,  smooth  cut,  and  those  with  a 
thick  guard  which  naiturally  leave  a  stub  at 
each  cut. 

Pruning  the  Young  Apple  Tree 
Just  as  no  two  trees  can  be  pruned  alike,  30 
no  two  men  prune  alike.     Very  often  you  might 
prune  a  tree  In  a  certain  way  today  and  iC  you 
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Three-Year  Peach  Tree  Before  Pruning 

were  to  do  the  same  work  tomorrow,  you  wrould  do 
il  a  little  differewtly.  Natur^illy,  therefore,  we 
have  quite  a  number  of  methods  of  pruning  an 
apple  tree.  There  is  more  than  one  way  of  get- 
ting the  same  result  and  it  is  not  well  to  criticize 
a  man  simply  because  he  does  not  prune  as  we 
do.  There  are  certain  principles,  however,  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind  if  the  best  results  are  to 
he  secured,  and  if  a  man  will  keep  these  prin- 
ciples before  him  he  cannot  go  far  wrong. 

At  present  we  hear  quite  a  number  of  grow- 
ers advocating  no  pruning  on  apple  lieea  until 
they  are  ready  to  come  into  bearing.  The  claim 
is  made  that  it  cuts  down  on  the  cost  of  growing 
the  tree  and  at  the  same  time  brings  it  into 
bearing  a  little  earlier.  There  is  a  little  truth  in 
both  of  these  claims  but  I  have  never  been  able 
to  see  that  the  end  justified  the  means.  My  ex- 
perience teaches  me  to  see  that  the  end  justified 
the  means.  My  experience  teaches  me  that  the 
earliest  bearing  tree  is  not  always  the  most  prof- 
itable one. 


Three-Year  Apple  Tree  Before  pruning 


When  a  tr«o-  starts  bArinf  at  fbur  or  •re* 
years  of  age,  it  produces  ftgni  m  peek  ft)  »  ttWC 
bushel-  of  apples  and  doee  it  a«  the  enwise  of 
wood  growth.  The  quanttty  ifc  so  smalfc  that}  it 
amount*  to  very  little  and  I  prefer  to  wait  \iMll 
my  trees  are  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  befWe 
bearing.  Then  they  are  large  enough  to  bear  sev- 
eral bushels  without  stunting  the  wood  growth  of 
the  tree.  As  far  as  reducing  the  cost  of  growing 
the  tree  is  concerned  It  is  so  trifling  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while.  For  Instance,  the  cost  of 
pruning  a  youag  ap^le  irm  for  t?he  first  tour 
yearti  i»  a  triffe  over  two  ceiUlf.  A*4  this  wo*  1b 
done  a^-ng  thte  winter  an«  apring  When  t*ere  Is 
practically  no  other  work  forow  S»lp  *o  *9i 

The  delayed  prunlbg  system  te  ase*  quite 
frequently  by  large  grower*  and  ftecaaiae  of  tM 
largo  amount  of  work  a«d  flie  scarcity  ot  help; 
I  can  readily  see  how  they  drift  into  this  practice; 
but  I  believe  it  is  false  economy  and  not  good  or- 
charding. I  tried  that  method  on  one  bunch  of 
trees  and  It  was  not  a  success.-  There  is  also 
another  side  of  the  case.  A  great  many  men  over- 
^rune,  which  Is  just  as  bad  as  no  pruning  at  all. 
I  believe  in  pruning  a  young  tree  a  little  each  sea- 
son or  rather  training  it  from  year  to  year.  In 
this  way  we  make  a  better  tree  with  a  minimum 
of  pruning  anti  at  the  same  time  do  it  with  the 
regular  help  employed  on  our  place.  . 

In  starting  my  young  trees,  I  want   a  low 
head  but  not  one  that  Is  too  low.     Therefore,  the 
first   year,    if   I    am    setting   a   one-year   tree,    I 
cut  it  back  from  3  to  3}  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ground.     I  have  the  upper  bud  ptointed  in  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  wind  and  then,  a  little 
later,  when    the  buds   have  started,   rub   off   the 
buds  below  this  one  for  a  distance  of  about  six 
Inches,  leaving  a  bud  pointing  in  another  direc- 
tion.     Continue    this    operation    until    you    have 
removed   all   of   the  buds  with   the   exception   of 
ab»ut    four,    all    of    which    are   about   six   inches 
apart.     These  four  buds  will  form  the  framework 
of  the  old  tree  and  by  having  them  well  spaced, 
there  is  less  danger  of  the  tree   breaking  apart. 
The  next  spring  these  four  branches  are  cut 
back  to  outside  buds  at  a  distance  of  from  eight 
to  ten  inches  from  the  trunk.    During  the  summer 
these  small  bu<Js  will  each  send  out  three  or  four 
branches    which    niu?t    be    rpmovpd    thft    second 
spring  after  planting,  with  the  exception  of  about 
one  branch   on   each  limb.      These   branches   are 
also  cut  back  to  within  12  or  14   inches  of  last 
year's  growth.      The-  same   plan  is   followed   the 
third   year,    excepting   that    the    leaders    are   not 
cut  back  this  year.     Simply  take  out  the  surplus 
branches  but  do  no  cutting  back,  the  object  being 
to  allow  the  leaders  to  develop  lateral   branches 
because  the  apple  tree  starts  to  develop  branches, 
on  two-year  limbs.     Beginning  the  fourth  spring. 
we  therefore  cut  baek  only  to  outside  limbs  and 
continue  this  practice  ever  afterward.     This  plan 
necessitates    less    pruning   and    also   spreads    the 
tree  more  rapidly  than   if  we  continued  cutting 
back  to  outside  buds.     Our  object   in  cutting  to 
buds  the  first  two  years  is  to  form  strong,  stocky 
limbs,  then  by  changing  to  outside  limbs,  we  pre- 
vent the  tree  from  becoming  too  tall  and  at  the 
same  time  spread  it  Very  rapidly. 

You  will  understand  that  this  plan  can  not 
be  carried  out  to  the  letter  on  all  varieties  of  ap- 
ple trees  because  of  the  great  difference  in  the 
habits  of  growing,  but  it  is  as  near  any  set  plan 
as  can  be  given.  If  the  fundamental  principles 
are  understood  by  the  pruner,  his  own  judgment 
will  readily  enable  him  to  decide  how  much  prun- 
ing should  be  done.  Have  a  reason  for  every 
cut  that  you  make,  and  if  you  can  find  no  reason 
for  taking  out  a  limb  leave  It.  No  one  can  be- 
come an  expert  pruner  In  a  year  or  two.  He  must 
necessarily  make  some  mistakes  at  first  and  then 
by  watching  his  trees  carefully  from  year  to 
year,  he  will  see  where  he  could  have  made  an 
improvement  in  the  shape  of  the  tree  or  a  saving 
in  labor. 

After    pruning    thousands    of    young    npple 
trees  in  my  own  orchards  and  in  practically  every 
county   in   this  state,   and   after  trying   out   the 
various  systems  advocated  by  different  men,  1  have 
determined  upon   the   above   plan    because  I  find 
that  for  me  it  is  the  simplest,  most  economical  and 
most  satisfactory  method  of  training  a  young  ap- 
ple tree^  Into  a  large,   fine,   open   headed  tree,  a 
tree    whi6h    is    capable    of   bearing    an    immense 
I      crop  of  well-colored  apples,  distributed  over  the 
entire  tree  without  breaking  to  pieces  under  ite 
own  weight  of  fruit. 
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Plmiiny  the  Ihlct  Tree 

Jkist  a»  m  flo^t  raaar  systems  of  pruning 
ite'tlw  apple  owhardi  so  we  have  various  plans 
of  proniiig  tho  peasli  tree;  The  pruning  of  the 
latter  is  somOVhat  ittemnmt  because  of  the  dif- 
ference in  hattlte  of  growtlL  Many  peach  grow- 
ers do  not  prtUie  very  heavily  because  they  say 
the  peach  Is  a  short  lived  tree  and  does  not 
justify  it.  I  cannot  agree  with  this.  I  believe 
in  rather  severe  prunrtng  when  the  tree  is  young 
because  I  find  that  I  get  a  much  heavier  yield 
and  at  the  same  time  the  tree  seems  to  live 
lonceK.  By  pruning  rather  severely  at  first,  we 
secttT©  a  very  large,  wide  spreading  tree  that 
wlM  cuKty  from  10  to  12  bushels  of  fruit  in  a 
single  >*ar,  and  the  increase  in  yield  over  the 


TLi-ee-Year  Peach  Tree  After  Pruning 

poorly  pruned,  tree  more  than  pays  for  the  extra 
cost  in  labor.  I  realize  that  liruning  Is  also 
carried  to  an  extreme  here,  and  I  have  Visited  a 
great  many  orchards  where  the  trees  have  been 
pruned  entirely  too  hard  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  fruit  and  ecenomy  in  labor.  The  majority 
of  peach  orchards  are  inclined  to  be  under- 
pruned  rather  than  over-ipruned. 

I  like  a  medium  sized,  one-yoar  peach  tr«'e 
for  planting  and  prefer  to  cut  off  the  top  about  1^ 
inches  from  the  ground.  I  want  the  lower  limbs 
at  least  six  inches  above  the  level  of  the  grouni. 
which  gives  me  about  12  inches  in  which  iu  iiu.. 
the  head  of  either  three  or  four  limbs  (never 
more  than  four).  It  la  very  Important  that  the 
trees  be  started  this  low,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy  of  labor  in  pruning,  thin- 
ning and  picking,  but  also  because  such  trees  su^ 
fer  much  less  trSm  windstorms.  I  not  only  want 
a  low  tree  but  I  want  the  limbs  strong  and  stocky, 
so  they  will  carry  their  Immense  load  without 
breaking. 

After  the  tree  has  been  in  the  orchard  one 
year,  we  cut  out  the  surplus  leaders  and  then 
head  in  the  remainder  to  an  outside  limb,  cutting 
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off  from  one-third  to  one-halt  of  the  growth  naade 
during  the  past  season.  The  next  spring  we  fol- 
low the  same  plan  but  do  not  cut  back  more  than 
one-third  of  the  new  growth.  The  tollowixrg 
spring,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  third  sum- 
mer's growth,  we  do  no  pruning  but  wait  until 
June  and  then  start  summer  pruning.  (That  Is, 
unless  labor  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  help  in  the  summer,  in  which  case 
we  must  necessarily  do  our  pruning  In  the 
spring.) 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  summer  pruning  at 
;his  age  and  always  try  to  get  it  done  it  possible. 
At  first,  I  always  pruned  the  trees  in  the  spring 
(1  the  third  summer  and  then  again  in  June, 
1 -it  I  have  found  that  the  spring  pruning  at  this 
ji.ae  is  simply  wasting  time  if  you  intend  pruning 
:gain  in  June.  My  reason  for  June  pruning  at 
this  age  is  to  change  the  habit  of  the  tree  from 
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the  development  of  wood  to  the  development  of 
fruit  buds.  Spring  pruning,  we  know,  promotes 
wood  growth,  while  summer,  or  June  pruning, 
being  a  robbing  process,  promotes  early  bearing. 
I  want  a  good  crop  of  peaches  the  fourth  summer 
and  I  find  that  by  summer  pruning  my  trees 
quite  severely  the  third  summer,  I  get  a  heavier 
crop  the  fourth  season  than  it  I  practiced  nothing 
but  the  spring  cutting. 

The  summer  pruning  Is  done  In  the  same 
manner  as  spring  pruning,  the  only  difference  be- 
ing that  the  trees  are  covered  with  leaves  in- 
stead of  being  dormant.  Thin  out  the  surplus 
wood  and  cut  back  the  leaders  to  outside  limbs 
just  as  tho  they  were  dormant.  I  think  the  best 
results  are  secured  if  the  work  is  done  sometime 
between  June  first  and  July  fifteenth.  If  the  trees 
are  making  a  heavy  growth  they  should  be  pruned 
again  the  fourth  summer  but   after  that,  return 
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to  the  spring  pruning,  as  the  tree  is  now  bearing 
heavily  and  needs  wood  stimulation.  The  con- 
duct of  the  tree  must  determine  extent  of  pruning. 

Under  this  system  of  peach  pruning,  quite  a 
lot  of  work  is  required  during  the  first  five  years 
of  the  trees'  Ute  but  after  that  time  very  little 
pruning  is  required  unless  the  fruit  crop  is  lost 
several  years  in  succeesion. 

The  greatest  menace  to  the  peach  business  In 
Pennsylvania  today  is  the  disease  known  as  Peach 
Yellpws.  How  this  disease  is  spread  from  tree  to 
tree  is  not  known,  but  I  feel  certain  that  quite 
frequently  it  is  spread  by  pruning.  For  that 
reason,  it  is  always  well  to  disinfect  your  shears 
after  pruning  each  tree.  I  always  carry  a  ket- 
tle of  concentrated  lime  and  sulphur  solution 
for  this  purpose  when  pruning  peaches,  and  feel 
that  it  is  a  good  form  of  insurance  against  this 
dreaded    disease. 
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Selecting  and  Testing  Seed  Corn 

An  Important  Duty  This  Year— A,  D.  Cromwell,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

..  .  ., _i  An/^thAr     annrnvftd     t( 


Three- Year  Apple  Tree  After  Pruning 


There  is  more  soft  corn  this  year  than  usual, 
hence  there  is  more  need  of  careful  seed  testing. 
There  are  more  farmers  without  seed  corn  and  it 
may  pay  to  test  considerably  more  than  one  In- 
tends to  plant  for  there  may  be  a  good  demand 
tor  all  seed  corn. 

If  one  must  buy,  the  best  seed  will  probably 
come  from  a  Corn  Club  boy  who  lives  In  the  dis- 
trict. There  is  danger  of  getting  a  low  yield  from 
corn  which  is  shipped  in  from  a  distance.  The 
Corn  Club  boy  should  use  the  4H  Brand  label. 
Ibis  they  can  secure  from  their  Farm  Bureau 
Agent  and  it  should  mean  enough  to  a  buyer  to 
induce  him  to  pay  a  reasonably  advanced  price 
over  ordinary  seed  com. 

If  one  has  his  own  seed  com,  he  should  sort 
it  and  grade  the  ears  before  he  tests.  This 
means  that  he  should  go  over  it  and  pick  out  the 
poorest  ears  and  place  *hem  In  a  pile  by  them,- 
selves.  Then  he  should  make  three  piles  of  the 
good  ears.  In  one  place  the  large  kerneied  ears, 
the  medium  keraeled  ears  in  the  second,  and 
the  third  box  should  be  for  the  small  kerneied 
ears.  If  one  must  plant  the  large  kernels  and  the 
small  kernels,  he  certainly  should  not  try  to 
plant  them  with  the  same  planter  plates.  If 
large  and  small  kernels  are  planted  together, 
there  will  be  an  uneven  stand,  some  hills  will 
have  five  stalks  and  hence  one  or  two  barren 
stalks  and  some  will  have  but  one  stalk. 

The  man  who  fails  to  grade  his  com  gets 
an  uneven  stand  and  he  must  thin  or  suffer  loss. 
But  by  grading  and  by  testing  the  planter  plates 
and,  if  necessary,  filing  them  so  as  to  make  them 
plant  the  medium  sited  kernels  accurately,  one 
may  get  a  fairly  accurate  and  even  stand  with 
but  little  work. 

Again  It  one  must  plant  the  large  or  the 
small  kernels,  he  ehould  plant  them  In  a  field  by 
themselves.  It  all  ot  his  medium  sised  kernels 
are  planted  in  a  field  from  which  he  may  gather 
seed,  he  may,  in  a  short  time,  get  a  f*lrly  uniform 
type  of  kernel. 

After  placing  the  ears 
having  large  kernels  in  one 
box,  those  with  medium  in  an- 
other box  and  those  with 
small  in  another  box  and 
those  with  small  kernels  In  « 
third  box,  one  should  teat 
each  ear. 

There  are  two  kinds  of 
testers  that  are  easily  made 
and  highly  satisfactory.  One 
is  the  sawdust  or  sand  box 
tester.  Take  a  box  about  fif- 
teen to  twenty  inches  wide, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  Inches 
long  and  about  six  inches 
deep.  Into  the  bottom  of  the 
box  put  about  two  to  three 
inches  of  sawdust.  Level  It 
down  solidly  with  a  brick  or 
fhnnV:  of  word.  Be  sure  to 
pack  the  sawdust  Into  the 
corners  and  around  the  edge. 
Then  rule  a  piece  of  cloth  that 
haa  been  cut  the  size  of  the 
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box  into  blocks,  preferably  two  by  two  and  one- 
halt  inches.  Place  the  checkered  cloth  over  the 
top  of  the  sawdust  or  sand  and  wet  thoroly.  Then 
take  eafb  par  and  label  it  or  put  it  In  a  rack,  or 
on  a  table  where  it  may  be  kept  separate.  This 
is, very  important  for  there  are  about  800  kernels 
on  each  ear  and  if  we  should  get  ears  mixed  so 
as  to  throw  away  a  good  ear  and  save  a  dead 
ear,  we  lose  1600  kernels,  and  we  may  have 
SOO  less  ears  of  corn  next  year.  One  hundred 
average  ears  makes  a  bushel,  and  800  ears  at 
$1.50  per  hundred  are  worth  $12.  Twelve  dol- 
lars per  ear  for  seed  corn  makes  it  worth  testing 
accurately. 

After  the  ears  are  racked  or  labeled,  take 
from  each  ear  six  kernels,  two  from  opposite  sides 
near  the  tip,  two  from  opposie  sides  near  the 
center  and  two  from  opposite  sides  near  the 
butt.  Place  the  kernels  on  a  check  numbered 
and  lettered  the  same  as  the  ear.  After  all  of 
the  checks  are  filled,  cover  with  a  piece  of  cloth 
and  wet  again  thoroly,  then  cover  with  a  sack, 
rug  or  heavy  blanket  and  leave  for  three  days, 
lift  blanket  and  wet  again  and  leave  for  four 
days.  Then  examine  to  learn  from  which  ears 
kernels  do  not  germinate. 


Another  approved  tester  is  the  rag  doll. 
The  rag  doll  tester  Is  much  like  the  sawdust 
box  except  that  a  cloth  only  is  used  and  after 
the  cloth  Is  wet  and  the  kernel  placed  on  the 
wet  cloth,  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  cloth  are 
folded  over  the  kernels  and  all  is  rolled  into  a 
bundle  and  tied.  Then  the  "doll"  is  wrapped  in 
a  heavy,  damp  cloth  or  placed  in  a  pail  and 
covered.  The  danger  ot  the  rag  doll  is  that  one 
will  let  the  outside  of  the  doll  dry  out.  Keep 
damp,  even  wet,  is  a  very  necessary  caution  tor 
one  using  the  rag  doll. 

After  the  corn  is  tested,  it  may  be  shelled. 
If  we  have  a  mechanical  kernel  grader,  we  may 
shell  by  an  ordinary  hand  sheller.  Butt  and  tip 
kernels  yield  as  well  as  average  kernels.  The 
objections  to  butt  and  tip  kernels  are  their  ir- 
regular shapes  and  sizes.  If  mechanically  graded, 
the  regular  sized  tip  kernels  grow  corn  that  we 
believe  yields  slightly  more  and  the  butt  kernel 
corn  that  yields  slightl'"'  less  than  average  center 
kernels. 

Herewith  is  a  picture  of  the  ear  that  won 
State  Championship  at  the  recent  state  corn  show 
at  Harrisburg.  The  ear  was  grown  by  Andrew 
McCue,  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  The  corn  is  the 
famous  Cloud  com  which  the  corn  breeders  of 
Chester  Counfy  are  growing  so  well.  The  ear  Is 
nine  and  one-half  inches  long  and  seven  and  one- 
half  Inches  in  circumference  about  one-third  way 
down  from  the  tip.  The  kernels  run  six  and  one- 
half  to  an  inch  and  are  five-sixteenths  of  an  Inch 
wide.  The  kernels  are  thick,  wedge  shaped  and 
are  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long  and  have  a  wide, 
long,  deep  germ.  The  ear  was  well  matured; 
there  was  little  crown  starch  and  an  abundance 
of  horny  starchy.  The  crown  starch  measured 
about  one-sixteenth  of  an  Inch  on  the  back  of 
the  kernel.  Tip  and  butt  were  well  filled.  The 
ear  was  faulty  for  having  some  irregularly  shaped 
kernels  and  a  slightly  swelled  butt. 

This    state   champion    ear    gives    us    a    good 
ideal  to  go  by  when  we  are  selecting  seed  corn 

to  plant.  The  best  ears  should 
be  planted  at  one  side  of  the 
field  and  seed  saved  so  far  as 
possible  from  the  select  ears. 
A    better   way    is    to    plant    a 
small    field    by    the    ear-row 
method    and    hence    actually 
breed  up  the  corn.  Mr.  McCu© 
and  n  number  of  other  Ches- 
ter County  farmers  are  actu- 
ally   breeding    corn    as    care- 
fully  as   others   breed    cattle. 
That    such   work   pays   in   in- 
creased   yields    is   abundantly 
proved   by   experience. 


Putting  Kernels  of  Com  in  "Rag  Doll"  Seed  Tester 


The  danger  in  plowing 
under  a  heavy  coat  of  manure 
is  that  the  manure  tends  to 
break  the  capillary  connec- 
tion of  the  soil  with  the  sub- 
soil causing  the  surface  to 
dry  out,  resulting  in  the 
"burning  out"  ot  the  crop  in 
a  dry  season. 
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more  general  use  of  these  home-grown  feeds  will 
go  a  long  way  in  solving  the  feed  problem  next 
winter,  in  making  the  growers  less  dependent  on 
feed  regulations  and  traffic  trouliles— in  provid- 
ing straw  for  making  the  bricks  now   so  badly 

needed. 
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Farm  Labor 
Program 


On  page  13  of  this  issue  we  publish 
a  condensed  statemen't   of   a   plan 
for    distributing    farm    labor,    an- 
nounced by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of   Labor.      The   plan   is    ideal    for  covering   the 
country  and  should  be  most  effective  in  distribut- 
ing the  men  wanting  jobs  to  the  sections  needing 
help  "    Operating    thru    the    rural    mail    carriers 
and    the   rural    postoffices,    it    should    reach    and 
cover    farm   sections   as   well    as    the   towns    and 
cities.     It  should  bring  out  all  of  the  farm  help 
available.      Th€   question   of  greatest    interest   to 
the  farmers  is  how  much  of  that  kind  of  help  is 
available.     There  are  indications  that  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  experienced  farm  laborers 
that  left  the  country  last  year  to  take  up  work 
in  the  cities  is  now  tired  of  the  exacting  condi- 
tions under  which  they  have  to  work,  or  are  dis- 
appointed in  the  returns  from  city  work.     Some 
of  this  labor  is  now  ready  and  anxious  to  return 
to  farm  work.     In   the  vicinity  of  several  large 
eastern    cities    the    applications    by    experienced 
farm  laborers  for  work  on  farms  have  been  much 
more  numerous  this  spring  than  last  year.     The 
new  plans  for  getting  in  touch  with  all  available 
labor  should  help  bring  these  cases  out.     The  op- 
portunity for  the  individual  farmer  lies  in  getting 
his  application  in   early. 

?^  ra  ^ 
A  readers  says:  "The  various  food 
and  feed  regulations  have  put  us 
farmers  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea.  We  poultrymen  cannot  dis- 
pose of  our  birds.  And  we  cannot  get  feed  now 
that  the  mills  are  to  shut  down.  Surely  the  farm- 
ers of  today  must  make  bricks  without  straw;  at 
least,  eggs  without  bran". 

Just  so  the  dairyman  must  make  milk  with- 
out bran  and  without  many  of  the  other  mill  and 
commercial  feeds  that  he  has  previously  used.  But 
so  mu?t  the  housewife  make  bread  and  cakes  and 
puddings  without  her    full    allowance   of   wheat 
flour.     The  multitude  of  wheat  flour  substitutes 
that  the  housekeepers  are  finding  would  be  most 
.startling  if  the  foods  they  are  turning  out  from 
these  substitutes  were  not  so  appetizing  and   so 
satisfying.     Being  both  appetizing  and  satisfying 
they  suggest   the  possibilities   of   similar   substi- 
tution   in    our    dairy,    poultry    and    general    live- 
stock fooding.     There  has  been  need  of  produc- 
ing more  of  the  dairy  feeds  on  the  eastern  farms 
for  many  years.     The  noed  is  greater  now  than 
pvrr   before.      The    northern    counties    can    grow 
more  oats  nnd  much  more  barley.    Southern  coun- 
ties can  grow  more  soy  beans  and  cow  peas.  Both 
can  grow  more   leguminous   forage  crops.     The 


Substitute 
Feeds 


On  page  17  we  publish  a  report  of  an  inter- 
esting meeting  of  agricultural  people  in  New  York 
State.  This  meeting  was  composed  of  represent- 
atives from  many  of  the  different  agricuWural 
bodies  of  the  state.  A  reading  of  the  report  will 
show  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  which  might  well 
serve   as   a   suggestion    to   the   farmers   of   other 

states. 

Those  who  keep  tab  on  the  trend  of  events 
will  notice  some  important  developments  now 
going  on  in  the  social  and  economic  worlds.  One 
effect  of  the  Great  War  has  been  to  shake  the 
people  loose  from  their  accustomed  and  tra- 
ditional moorings  in  the  realms  of  thought,  and 
set  the  mind  afloat  to  flnd  new  and,  perhaps,  bet- 
ter harbors.  Because  of  the  war  men  have  found 
It  necessary  to  change  old  customs,  to  revise 
previous  standards,  to  form  new  ideals  and  to 
break  away  from  many  former  practices.  New 
and  higher  conceptions  of  the  Individual's  rights 
as  well  as  his  duties  are  gradually  but  surely 
forming  and  these  are  making  it  forever  impos- 
sible to  return  entirely  to  the  status  quo  ante  In 
business,  politics  or  government. 

This  war  within  a  war  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  country.  It  is  in  progress,  not  only  in  Russia, 
Germany  and  Austria,  but  in  England  and 
America  as  well.  The  so-called  "captains  of  in- 
dustry" recognize  It  and  most  of  them  are  fight- 
ing it  surreptitiously  thru  their  Influence  with 
the  press.  A  few  are  wisely  accepting  the  inevit- 
able and  are  preparing  to  make  the  necessary 
changes.  Charles  M.  Schwalb,  the  iron  and  steel 
magnate,  recently  expressed  himself  as  follows: 
"The  man  who  labors  with  his  hands, 
■who  does  not  posse.'is  property.  Is  the  man 
who  is  going  to  dominate  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  not  merely  in  Russia,  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  but  In  the  whole  world. 
This  great  change  is  going  to  be  a  social 
adjustment  ....  but  perhaps  in  the  end  it 
will  work  inestimably  to  the  good  of  all.  1 
am  not  anxious  to  give  away  my  wealth.  The 
more  wealth  and  power  a  man  acquires  the 

more  he  wants But  changes  in  social 

conditions  do  not  come  by  man   alone,  but 
because  God  decrees  them." 

Two  English  statesmen,  Arthur  Gleason  and 
Graham  Wallace,  have  prophesied  a  more  demo- 
cratic control  of  Industry.  Sir  John  Hodge  says 
that  "labor  must  be  called  into  councils  of  di- 
rectors of  every  great  firm.  One  of  the  lessons 
which  the  war  has  taught  English  industry  is 
that  labor  must  have  a  voice  in  the  direction  of 
corporations."  Labor  will  never  be  willing  to 
return  to  pre-war  conditions,  says  Sir  Edward 
Carson. 

Walter  Gordon  Merrlt,  Counsel  of  the  Amer- 
ican Anti-Boycott  Association,  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  New  York  State  bankers,  said: 

"Great  Britain  will  never  return  to  its 
pre-war  condition  of  industrial  strife,  and 
our  beloved  country,  which  now  In  some  re- 
spects is  the  most  conservative  of  nations, 
will  not  be  far  behind.  Everywhere  thruout 
our  own  land  Is  the  pervading  thought  that 
the  day  of  the  working  people  Is  at  hand  and 

that  democracy  is  coming  Into  Its  own 

This  feeling  of  change,  precipitated  and  crys- 
tallized by  the  war.  Is  but  the  inevitable  bar- 
vest  of  disturbed  and  disorder-^d  Industrial 
conditions,  and  the  collapse  of  Government  In 

dealing  with  them A  nation  divided 

against  itself  by  the  labor  question  as  this 
nation  was  and  will  be  again  after  the  war, 
must  find  some  way  of  overcoming  that  di- 
vision." 

Mr.  Merrlt  proposes  co-operation  as  the  rem- 
edy; that  instead  of  each  side  meeting  by  Itself 
and  denouncing  the  other,  they  should  meet  in 
Joint  session  for  the  mutual  consideration  of  the 
business  relating  to  either  and  both.  Mr.  Merrlt 
fails  to  realize  that  the  "collapse  of  government" 
Is  largely  due  to  laws  granting  special  privilege 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  which  were  not 
based  upon  democratic  principles. 

Business  co-operation  is  good  and  necessary 
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but  it  Is  not  all  that  is  needed.  Business  as  well 
as  all  other  Institutions  rest  upon  law,  and  laws 
are  the  formal  enactment  of  the  sentiment  or  de- 
sires of  those  having  sufficient  numbers.  Influence 
or  wealth  to  bring  about  their  enactment.  Those 
interested  in  obtaining  special  privileges  have 
contributed  most  of  the  funds  necessary  to  finance 
the  political  parties,  and  for  this  reason  political 
leaders  and  most  law  makers  have  given  atten- 
tive ears  to  those  who  furnish  the  sinews  of  polit- 
ical warfare.  By  these  means  government  has 
been  administered,  and  our  economic  Institutions 
developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  gather  from  the 
mass  and  deposit  with  the  few. 

To  change  this  condition  is  the  meaning  of 
the  rise  of  the  new  democracy.  It  means  equal 
responsibility  and  the  equitable  distribution  of 
the  fruits  of  productive  effort.  The  farmer  may 
ask,  "Where  do  I  come  In  in  the  above  considera- 
tions? Are  they  not  chiefly  in  relation  to  in- 
dustrial  workers?" 

What  is  the  farmer  but  an  industrial  worker? 
Surely  he  can  not  or  would  not  pose  as  a  capi- 
talist.     The   returns    from    his    efforts,    his    past 
small  Influence  In  economic  and  political  affairs 
and  the  burdensome  share  of  lalbor  and  taxes  he 
bears  place  him  squarely   in   the  class  with  the 
other  hand-and-brain  laborers  of  the  world,  and 
his  problems,  with  theirs,  are  inextricably  bound 
up   in    political    as  well   as   economic    questions. 
For  these  reasons  he  must  Join  hands  with  the 
rest  of  the  world's  workers  in   the  work  of  es- 
tablishing real  democracy  and  economic  justice. 
Neit  week  we  shall  attempt  to  discuss  the 
mutual  Interests  and  the  need  for  coalition  be- 
tween farmers  and  other  producers. 


M.   LYMAN  LAWRENCE  DEAD 


M.   Lyman  Lawrence,   vice-president  of  the 
Lawrence  Publishing  Company,  eldest  son  of  our 


H.  Lym&n  Lawrence 

president,  M.  J.  Lawrence,  died  at  his  late  home. 
Cleveland  Ohio,  February  12,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight. 

Lyman — as  he  was  fondly  known  to  his  ho:*t 
of  friends — was  born  in  Cleveland  and  receivni 
his  education  in  the  Cleveland  schools.  At  van- 
ous  times  he  was  in  charge  of  his  father's  interest, 
acting  as  manager  of  The  Michigan  Farmer  for 
a  time  and  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  ni-health  com- 
pelled him  to  discontinue  an  active  career. 

Lyman  Lawrence  was  a  big-hearted,  kindl:'. 
redJblooded  man.  He  had  a  host  of  friends  ani 
acquaintances.  Surviving  him  are  his  wife,  hi-* 
father  and  his  mother,  two  brothers — Lieut.  Pa"' 
T.  Lawrence,  of  the  Quartermaster's  Departmcn'. 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Marcus  J.  Lawrence. 


HARRISBURG  NOTES 


starving   Schools.— The   last    fort- 
night has  brought  rather  umpleasant- 
ly  to  the  attention  of  people  at  the 
State  Capitol  the  situation  in  regard 
to  the  finances  of  many  of  the  rural 
school  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  one 
^  SSe  conspicuous  Instances  of  fail- 
ure to  enact^emedial  le^f  ^tion  dur- 
ine  the  last  two  sessions.     A  series 
n^    reportrhas   come    here   showing 
Uat  between  the  weather  conditions 
which  made  it  impossible  for  children 
to  get  to  the  country  schools,  even 
wbfpe  means  of  transportation  were 
TlTorded  them,  and  the  demands  for 
salaries,  fuel  and  supplies,  some  of  the 
districts    of    one    of    the    wealthiest 
sta  es  of  the  union  will  be  unable  to 
furnish  all  of  the  educational  facili- 
Ues  required  by  law.     In  some  dis- 
tricts   terms    will   be   curtained    and 
n  otheS^  the  inability  to  pay  teach- 
ers wha?  they  could  obtain  for  work 
m  oTher  fields  caused  interruptions^ 
Old  teachers  have  come  out  of  retire- 
ment in  a  patriotic  effort  to  help,  but 
The  situation  is  one  which  is  deplor^ 
able  when  one  considers  the  millions 
J?  dollars  Pennsylvania  has  to  spend 
and  the  way  It  is  spent, 
'special  session  Talk.-At  this  ^rit- 
ing  signs  of  an  extra  session  of  the 
efislature  are  not  more  valuable  for 
ofiast"ng  purposes  than  they  were 
two  weeks  ago.     Except  among  a  few 
men    zealous    for    enactment    of    the 
prohibition   amendment  and   anxious 
to  get  some  people  on  record,  the  gov- 
ernor's idea  has  not  found  favor  thru- 
Vui   the  state  and   even  some  advo- 
cates of  the  amendment  fear  that  the 
1917  legislature,  which  would  have  to 
ie  reconvened,  might  run  the  amend- 
ment thru  a  corn  sheller  and  hurt  its 
Siances  with  the  1919  general  assem- 
iiy    235  of  whose  257  members  will 
.be  elected  in  November.    The  amend- 
ment can  be  taken  up  at  the  sessions 
S  1919,   1921  and  1923   and  a  spe- 
cial  session   would   cost  almost   half 
a    million     dollars,     first    and     last. 
Frankly,  it  does  not  look  as  tho  the 
governor  would  take  the  responsiWl- 
ity   for    an    extra   session    unless   he 
could  get  a  program  that  would  be  of 
state  wide  benefit. 

out  for  O'Neil.-The  state  admin- 
istration has  formally  attached  itself 
to  the  boom  of  Highway  Commission- 
er J  Denny  O'Neil  for  governor  and 
petitions  for  the  commissioner  have 
r  _  _..*  «^t«  ♦>»<»  hands  of  men  con- 
nected with'^thT  state  government  to 

get  signatures.  The  commissioner 
plans  to  make  an  energetic  cam- 
paign and  the  state  administration  to 
seek  vindication  at  the  hands  of  the 
voters  thru  his  candidacy. 

Road  Repairs  Start.-A  vigorous 
start  in  repairing  state  highways  to 
meet  the  demands  of  army  truck  traf- 
Sflnd  the  increased  motor  vehicle 
travel  has  been  made  by  Commis- 
sioner O'Neil.  The  men  in  charge  of 
roads  in  every  county  have  been  to  d 
to  put  the  roads  into  shape  and  to 
keep  them  that  way  and  that  no  ex- 
cuses will  be  taken.  The  highway  de- 
partment has  more  funds  in  hand  to 
meet  the  road  repairs  than  ever 
known  before  and  proposes  to  make  a 
record,  especially  on  the  main  travel- 
led highways,  while  construction 
work  will  be  pushed  where  author- 

Dorsett     Leaves.— E.     B.     Dorsett, 
whose    experience    as    chief    of  J  he 
state  bureau  of  markets  furnished  a 
fine    example    of    what    happens    be- 
tween   mililstones,    has    severed    has 
connection  with  the  department  and 
has  not  been  paid  a  cent  for  his  ser- 
vices or  expenses.    It  is  .probable  that 
when   the  supreme  court  settles  the 
controversy  over  the  right  of  the  gov- 
ernor to  appoint  ofllcials  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  Mr.  "orsett  will  be  paid 
along  with  others.     The  battle   w 
now  start  again.     The  governor  will 
naturally    name    some   one   of    value 
from  a  political  standpoint,  and  it  is 
assumed   that   he  will  get  him  con- 
firmed by  tlie  Commission  of  Agricul- 
ture, or  get  a  new  commission. 

The  Wheat  Situation. — According 
to  people  at  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture there  Is  at  least  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  wheat  in  the  hands  of 
the  growers  at  this  time.  The  offer- 
ings have  not  been  what  has  been  ex- 
pected and  the  Capitol  folks  express 
disappointment  because  more  pota- 
toes are  not  offered  for  sale  by  grow- 


the  counties  had  notalble  crowds,  es- 
pecially those  In  the  southern  tier 
and  If  weather  is  good  it  is  hoped 
that  the  northern  list  will  Show  simi- 
lar attendance  worth  while. 

Tractors  not  Bought. — In  spite  of 
all  the  fuss  and  feathers  for  tho  last 
six  or  eight  weeks  It  turns  out  that 
the  state  authorities  have  not  yet 
bought  the  forty  tractors  wliich  were 
to  be  turned  loose  for  tlie  benefit  of 
farmers  whose  fields  must  be  plough- 
ed and  whose  hands  have  gone  to  the 
industries  or  entered  the  national  de- 
fence service. 

Smallpox  Spreads.  —  There  has 
been  a  rather  uncomfortable  spread 
of  smallpox  in  the  state,  largely  due 
to  camps  of  negroes  which  have  come 
from  other  states.  The  contagion 
now  exists  in  over  a  dozen  counties 
and  some  rural  communities  have 
been  afflicted.  VaccinaCion  is  now 
being  ordered  generally. — Hamilton, 
Harrisburg,  Mar.  4. 


ers 


Institutes  Close.— State  farmers  in- 
stitutes have  about  reached  their  eiid 
and  the  weather  Is  held  responsible 
for  the  attendance  running  below  the 
150,000  mark  of  fast  year.     Some  or 
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Great    Victory    for    Farmers. — ^Af- 
ter several  weeks'  vigorous  concerted 
opposition  on  the  part  of  farmers'  or- 
ganizations to  tho  appointments  made 
by  the  Governor  for  membership  in 
the  State  Farms  and  Markets  Coun- 
cil the  Governor,  in  a  special  message 
to  the  Senate  withdraws  his  appoint- 
ments.     These   included    John    Mit- 
chell as  chairman,  altho  Chas.  Betts, 
secretary,  the  chief  official  whose  re- 
moval was  desired,  still  holds  his  of- 
fice.    This  is  regarded  as  a  most  sig- 
nificant   concession    to    the    farmers. 
The  Governor  had  puhliCly   pledged 
himself  to  place  a  fair  representation 
of  farmers  on  this  council,  but  had 
ignored  a  large  number  of  suggested 
appointments  of  representative  farm- 
ers,  not  one  being   included   in  the 
personnel  of  the  council.     The  poli- 
tical parties  of  the  state  have  In  vain 
for  weeks  past  tried  to  stem  the  tide 
of  popular  disapproval.     Further  de- 
velopments   and    new    appointments 
are  awaited  with  great  interest.  Poli- 
tical    appointments    to    agricultural 
positions  are  not  going  to  be  tolerated 
by  an  aroused  public,  and  it  4s  hoped 
this  will  be  a  precedent  of  value. 

State  Agricultural  Census. — Ac- 
cording to  the  state  census  just  com- 
pleted some  interesting  stories  are 
told  The  numlier  of  men  enlisted 
from  the  farms  In  the  past  year  is 
3,772.  Of  those  drafted  from  farms, 
11  A9!7  The  number  who  have  left 
Th^*  farms  for  other  kinds  of  v?ork 
is  19,459,  a  larger  numfber  than  that 
taken  by  military  service,  and  a  sig- 
nificant commentary  on  the  necessity 
of  giving  the  farmer  prices  that  win 
allow  him  to  compete  with  city  wages 
for  his  needed  labor. 

New  York  Apples  Exhausted.— The 
holdings  in  apples  are  very  light,  all 
but  Baldwins  and  Russets  being  gone. 
Dried  apples  are.  If  possible,  slower. 
The  government  may  buy  up  remain- 
ing holdings  in  dried  stocks. 

Send  Farm  Boys  from  Camps.— W. 
S  Clemens  of  the  State  Employment 
Bureau  says  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  farm  help  situation  is  to 
send  farm  boys  In  training  home  to 
aid  in  planting  and  early  cultivation. 
The  farmers  insist  that  they  want 
men  who  understand  farming. 

Poultry  Feeds  Still  Further  Re- 
stricted.—Poultry  owners  feel  that 
they  have  decided  "white  elephants 
on  their  hands  in  the  form  of  laying, 
or  should^be-laying  hens  that  they 
mav  not  sell  or  kill,  and  for  which 
thev  can  not  buy  a  laying  ration. 
Hens  are  laying  far  under  the  nor- 
mal amount  of  eggs,  because  corn  or 
corn  products,  bran  or  other  wheat 
products  are  both  practically  out  of 
the  market.  Since  the  government 
order  that  95  percent  of  the  wheat 
shall  go  into  flour  there  is  no  bran 
or  middlings  to  be  had  in  most  sec- 
tions. ,    _         . 

New  Federal  Land  Bank  Branch.—- 
Fifteen  members  of  a  new  branch  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  at  Cortland 
have  subscribed  $43,000.  The  new 
branch  is  to  be  known  as  the  Llougn- 
nioga  Farm  Ivoan  Association,  ^ts 
president  is  R.  G.  Cole,  and  Secretary 
W    T.    Merida.   of   Cortland. 

State  Police  to  Teach  Children.-— 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  last  year  1,- 
"On  lives  were  crushed  out  by  auto- 
mobiles in  this  state.  Secretary  of 
State  Hugo  and  the  state  department 
of  education  have  arranged  that  New 
York  state  school  children  shall  be 
taught  the  rules  of  the  road  by  the 
state  constabulary.  Mr.  Hugo  pledges 
that  Intoxicated  and  unlicensed 
chauffeurs  shall  be  driven  from  the 
road. 


New  Slogan. — "Fifty  farmers  In  i 
the  next  New  York  Legislature",  is 
proving  a  very  popular  slogan  since 
the  three  recent  great  farmers'  meets 
State  Grange,  Farmers'  Week  and 
meeting  of  State  Federation  of  Farm 
Organizations.  Former  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  Huson,  advises  the 
farmers  to  take  oare  that  the  flfty 
are  real  farmers,  not  parlor  farmers, 
or  farm  agitators.  The  aroused  senti- 
ments of  the  people  at  the  present 
time  would  seem  to  guarantee  this, 
and  the  deference  they  are  awarded 
just  at  present  in  political   matters. 

No  Maple  Sugar  or  Bean  Restric- 
tions.— Farmers  are  Informed  there 
Is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  maple 
sugar  anyone  may  make  or  own. 
Bean  growers  have  received  similar 
instructions,  tho  repeated  reports  to 
the  contrary  have  been  circulated. 
The  maple  sugar  season  now  promises 
to  open  early. 

Market  News. — With  improvement 
in  country  roads,  potatoes  have  been 
shipped  rapidly  this  week  at  80  cents 
per  bushel  ungraded,  or  85  cents 
graded,  a  decided  slump.  Cabbage  has 
also  declined  materially,  bringing  $40 
at  present.  Eggs  also  continue  to 
drop.  Hay  holds  at  good  prices;  also 
beans,  onions  and  apples. — F. 


Over  the  Top 

into  any  Silo  is  the  guar- 
antee that  goes  with 
every  Papec  i —  large  or 
small.  You,  doubtless, 
will  not  need  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  full  ele- 
vating power  of  the 
Papec,  but  you  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing 
it's  there — in  reserve. 

There  are  four  sizes  of 
Papecs.  A  gas  engine, 
3  or  4  H.  P.,  will  operate 
the  smallest  size.  Our 
1918  catalogue  explains 
how  a  Papec  will  pay  for 
itself  in  one  season. 
Write  for  your  jcopy  to- 
day— it's  free. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 


178  Main  Street 
Shortaville,  N.  Y. 

25  Convenient 
Distributing  Point* 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 


May  Kill  Deer. — Farmers  of  the 
state  may  now  kill  deer  whicfh  run 
on  cleared  or  cultivated  land,  in  the 
closed  season  for  this  game,  and  des- 
troy crops  and  other  property.  The 
farmers  suffered  considerably  last 
year  from  the  depredations  upon 
their  crops  by  the  deer  which  left 
their  accustomed  haunts.  Governor 
Edge  at  the  time  advised  the  farm- 
ers to  shoot  the  animals,  and  he  has 
signed  the  bill  authorizing  those  af- 
fected to  adopt  this  course. 

Select  Farm  Help. — The  farmers 
of  the  state  are  advised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment to  begin  selecting  their 
help  for  the  spring  work  now  and 
engage  them  in  puttl-ng  up  firewood 
until  they  are  needed  in  the  fields. 
The  State  Commissioner  of  Labor  re- 
ports that  there  is  plenty  of  good 
farm  help  now  seeking  employment. 
The  State  Forester  has  pointed  out 
that  a  great  quantity  of  firewood  is 
going  ito  waste  and  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration has  intimated  that  people 
who  can  get  wood  may  be  refused 
coal  next  winter. 

Vocational  Education. — Lewis  H. 
Carrie,  Assistant  State  Commission- 
er of  Education,  who  has  been  In 
charge  of  industrial  education  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  has  supervised  the  agricul- 
tural Instruction  of  the  state  has  re- 
signed and  State  Commissioner  Ken- 
dall has  appointed  Wesley  O'Leary, 
Who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  E^ssex 
County  Vocational  Schools.  Mr. 
Carris  has  been  on  leave  of  absence 
from  New  Jersey  for  some  months 
assisting  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education  in  arranging  with 
the  different  states  for  the  putting 
Into  operation  of  the  new  so-calied 
Smith-Hughes  Law. 

State  Police  Bill  Pails. — Among 
the  propositions  which  failed  of  en- 
actment at  the  Legislature  was  the 
State  Police  Bill  over  which  the  big- 
gest fight  of  the  session  was  waged. 
It  was  advocated  in  the  interest  of 
the  rural  sections  on  the  ground  that 
they  need  the  protection,  but  this 
was  characterized  as  "camouflage" 
and  it  was  charged  that  the  real  pur- 
pose behind  the  measure  was  to  get 
a  constabulary  force  at  the  expense 
of  the  state  to  quell  strikes.  About 
the  only  thing  which  prevented  it 
becoming  a  law  was  the  fact  that 
the  $200,000  wTiioh  would  have  been 
appropriated  for  the  work  was  need- 
ed for  greater  accommodations  in 
the  state  Institutions. 

Favor    Potato    Grading. — The    po- 
tato   growers    of    Monmouth    County 
have  gone  on  record,  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.    In     favor    of    the    compulsory 
grading  of  potatoes.  The  meeting  was 
outcome    of    recent    organization    of 
the    State    Potato    Growers'    Associa- 
tion   and    was   attended   by   seventy- 
five  farmers.     Some  men  thought   it 
would  be  best  to  have  the  tubers  sort- 
ed  as   they  picked   them   up,   others 
that   the   only   way    to  sort   potatoes 
for  market  was  by  running  them  thru 
a  meclfanical  sorter  on  the  farm,  and 
another  group  of  men  said  they  Re- 
lieved the  mechanical  sorter  was  the 
solution,  but  that  the  .sorti-ng  should 
"be  at  the  loading  cars. — L. 


Winterthur  Farms 

Oflcr  For  Sale,  Sons  ol 

UNEEDA  KING  ALCARTA  No.  182646 

A  33- Pound  Bull. 

He  traces  twice  to   King   SeglM  throiiKb  his  two  begt 

8on.s:    Jobanna  McKlnley  Scgls  with  a  40-lb.  dam,  and 

KlDK  ScRls  Pontlac  with  8  37.20-lb.  dam. 

No.  5— Born  November  23rd.  1917.  He  has  a  strataht 

back  and  la  heavy  boned,  deep-bodied  and  a  good  one. 

HlHdara,  a    26.36-lb.    cow  and    17  of    her    sisters   in 

our  herd  (including  3   trora  31  to  34-lb8.)  are  In  our 

herd. 

No.  6 — Born  October  20.  1917.    This  youngster  Is  more 

black  than  white  and  rlRht  In  every  way.    His  dam  to  a 

16  lb.  two-year  old  granddaughter  of  King  of  the  PontJ- 

ac8. 

No.  11 — Bom  DPoerabcr  2,  1917.     He  U  an  excellent 
Individual  and  about  evenly  marked.    His  dam  Is  an  A 
R  O.daughter  of  Johanna  McKlnley  SegU. 
Full  particulars  Including   pedigrees  and   photographs, 
will  be  nimlshed  on  request  to 

WINTERTHUR   FARMS 
Winterthur  Delaware 


Big  Profits 

Growing 
Strawberries 
$300  to  $500 


made  per  acre  by  In- 

i  exoerienced     beginners      following 

'"Kttth'tWaysto  Suctnsful  B«rty  Culture . 

'  Wcraii  save  v.iu  $2.00  to  $5.00  per 

KMM)  on  your  i>lants. 

[SATISFACTION   6UARANTEE0  or   MONET  BACK 

'our  1018  catalogue  contains  valuable  and 

nractlcal    Information    on    Growing    Small 

Fruits.    This  valuable  BOOK  FREE. 

KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY,  Bn  301,    Sawjv.  Mkh 


Miscellaneous 


s      HAY 


==1 


W.  0.  POWER  t  CO.  im  W.  33  SL'NM  Turk  H 

V  are  the     larjrcpt  handlers  of    commission  hay  ^ 
A     Inercater    New  York:  If  you  have  hay  to  dls-  " 

Y  pose  o I  communicate  with  them.  Y 

s^^^^^         HAY  - 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  ISl.";.  "/ioGi'^^r/.^; 

CRgs,  Penna.   Potatoea  a  specialty.    Return.-^  day  goods 

are  n'>M.     .\.sk  for  our  market  letter. 

SICLUV  PROOfCK  CO.,  PHIL.^DELPHIA 


Wanted 

W.M.  HARIIIS, 


Second  hand  vinegar  equip, 
mcnt.s,  generators,  tanks. 
8»eam  cookrro.  also  apple 
butter  cooker.  Address 
WY(>.MIN(;,  OEU 


HAY 


Ship      To  The  Oh:  Reliable    House 
Daniel  McCaffrey's  Sons 
823-625  Wabash  Bld|.,      Plttsbur(h.  Pa 


HAY  WANTED  » ^^S^i«x^''^J^7;^";''^'^ 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM  BIrd-ln-Haud.  P.i. 


C  .l-*1r.  1?A*>  Qnlo  Ptockers  nnd  feeders,  from. SCO 
I  att'e  rOr  naie  tol.OOO  ibs  write  your ^mnt.^ 
ISAM-  8HANSTROM.  F.\1R1  IKLD,  I()\VA. 


W  \XTTI7rk    200  old  hens,  any  breed.     200  bu- 

>>  .\.>  \  VjU    shels  Potatoc'. 

H.  C.  TILLEY.  RYE,  X.  Y. 

Barred  Rocks  "Rinjrlets"  ^^^t;,^ 

\yov  l.'K  S3..''^)  i)or  30.    I'roil  c:.  Kellor.  Millor^^porl.  Oh*o 
»■       ■  ■  ^' '  ■■  ■■ 

Farm  Hand  Wanted  £j^:.T.'..!^!''%:o'jr 

I.awnFarm.        Blrd-l'i-Hund.        l.aneu^tcr  C  o.  Pa. 

F.^w  Q.n\n    f""  Fxchance— Reit    Sp:iiii-*li  .T.iekxand 
or  rtjlR     Jennet tH  for  reg.  calves. 
O.  PARHEE,       -       ...        -        f .alien. MWL 


O.  T.  C's.  BIG  TYPE,  l^..^\'.:„;'^^^% 

Kne  *  Sent,  noar  piRS  prlccfl  to  "Wll  m  next  :<o  dSA-*. 
8   P    .\Nr)Rl".\VH,  '" "■-    *■'■■' 


nan^vllp.  Mich. 


CI.F  AN.  nNonoe-Frce.NortHern-Crown  Serd    Po- 
tutws  For  Sale.     JOHN  V.   H.\RRfSON.    Vi-cv. 
I  MantonPotatoGrowert  Ass*n,  Manton.  Michliian 


«— 274 


Tennsyitmni4i  F^rmBr 


lUnk  i,  mt. 


vf''-^ 


.^f?^ 


Burpee's  Select  Seed  Potatoes 

POTATOES,  x\hile  a  very  large  item  of  food  in  America,  have 
never  been  f uUv  appreciated.  Potatoes  contain  sugar,  stawjh, 
afcohol.  nitrogMi  and  mineral  matter,  aU  of  wkich  go  to  make 
them  a  most  necessary  arUcle  of  food.  Germany  is  holding 
the  woiW  by  reason  of  her  potato  crop,  which  is  one  ok  the 
main  sources  of  supply  both  for  her  people  and  her  ammals. 

Green  Mountain  or  State  of  Maine 

Burpee*s  Annual  fw  1918  lists  some  thirteen  varieties  of  early,  mid-seMon 
and  £te  prtatoes.  We  have  betm  mort  fortunate  in  securing  a  very  select  stock  Ot 
Given  Mourtain,  which  is  probably  the  best  known  and  most  popular  mid'season 
to  late  potato.  An  excellent  variety  for  storage. 

Last  year  mtmy  of  our  customers  fjfled  to  get  potatoes,  by  reason  of  late  o^rmf. 
We  advnc  everyone  wh«<:ontemplatesplanting  potatoes  to  order  at«"<**»*'°*KP* 
pointreeBt-All  varieties  have  been  grown  and  stored  under  the  raesttaverablc  conditions 


Corn 

Seed  Com  of  aiU  varieties  u  short  crop  and  extremely  scarce.  We  hawcaiairttock 
of  all  varieties  that  we  catalog,  but  can  particuUrly  recommend  o^  »«l«ct  ttram  Ot 
Cloud's  Yelw  Dent.  Improved  Learning:  Reid  s  Yellow  Dent  and  White  Cap  Uenu 
CORN  like  the  potatoes  should  be  ordered  at  once  to  avoid  disappointment.  Wnte 
today  for  Burpee's  Annual,  The  Leading  Amertcan  Seed  Catalog. 
Just  ask  on  a  postal  card  for  ihe   Burpee   Book   No.  44 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 
Seed  Growers  Phttadelphla 


Fertilizing  The  Orchard — I 

Some  Reasons  for  Intelligent  Feeding  qf  Trees 

By  SHELDON  W.  FINK    BERKS  COUNTY,  PENNA. 

Fertilizing  is  one  of  the  most  im-    buds    to    furnish   the  crop  for   next 
portant   of  orchard    operations,    and    year.     If   my   trees  are  making  less 
fftlll  it  is  usually  neglected  except  by    than   eight    inches,    it   shows    pretty 
the    big    comimercial    growers.      For   plainly  that  there  Is  something  lack- 
some  reason  or  other  a  great  many    ing,  and  it  is  up  to  me  to  find  the 
people   seem    to    think    that   a   fruit  cause.     If,   on   the  other  hand,   they 
tree  does  not  need  to  be  fed.    App«ii>    are  making  much  over  IS  Inches  of 
ently  they  think  that  the  tree  has  a   new  growth,  I  know  that  I  am  using 
lot  of  soil  in  which  to  gather  up  its    too   much   nitrogen    and    my   crop    is 
awn  fertility  and  does  not  need  any    likely  to  be  not  only  smaller  but  also 
additional  manure  or  fertilizer.  They    poorer  in  quality  and  color  because  of 
forget,    however,    that    this    tree   re-    an  excessive  amount  of  wood  growth, 
mains  in  the  same  place  for  a  number    Under  these  conditions,  my  trees  are 
of  years,  and  that  a  heavy  crop  of  ap-    also  far  more  susceptible  to  the  at- 
ples,  for  Instance,  requires  as  much    tack  of  fire  iblight  than  if  they  had 
fertility,  with  the  exception  of  phos-   not  been  growing  so  vigorously, 
phioric  acid,  as  does  a  good,  average        Without    carefully   examining    the 
crop  of  wheat.     We  would  not  think    bearing  trees,  you  may  easily  be  de- 
o<  trying  to  grow  wheat  in  the  same   ceived.     There  are  thousands  of  old 
soil  year  after  year  without  feeding    apple   trees   in   Pennsylvania   which, 
if,  but  we  try  to  make  our  fruit  trees    instead  of  making  eight  inches  every 
bear  year   after  year  without  being    year,    have    not    made    that     much 
fed.    The  resuit  Is  that  our  yit^ds  ^e-    gnrowth  in  ten  or  twelve  years.     You 
crease  and  instead  of  getting  a  crop    may  think  that  a  rather  strong  state- 
ot  irult  every  year,   we  get  a  trop   ment,  but  it  is  true  and  I  have  seen 
every  other  year  or  every  third  year,    them  all  over  this  state.     If  you  have 
Fnooi    a   Ananoial   standpoint    the    any  old  apple  trees  in  your  orchard 
irarchase  of  tnannre  or  a  good  com-    that  are  not  making  more  than  from 
mortal  fertilizer  for  the  orchard  is    one-half    inch    to    an    inch    o£    new 
o»e  of  the  best  investments  we  can    growth    each    year,    you    shoald    be 
make.     Good  feeding  in  the  bearing    ashamed  "to  look  them  in  the  face", 
orchard  is  ahsolntely  essential  if  we   because  it  is  very   evident   that  you 
would    have   a   crop    of    fruit   every    are  starving  theai  to  death;  and  still 
year.      The   bearing    tree    must   not   you    expect    a   crop   of   apples  every 
only  har©  swfficient  fertility   fco  de-   year.     We  simply  can  not  afford  to 
velop  its  crop  of  fruit,  but  it  mast    starve  our  apple  trees,  because  it  is 
also    have   sufficient    energy    left    to    unoommon.    even   nnder  our   present 
devrtop  fruit  buds  for  the  following    abnormal  fertilizer  conditions,  ifor  25 
year,  or  there  can  be  no  fmit.  to  40  cents'  worth  of  fertilizer  to  give 

The  exact  amount  of  nitrogen,  an  increase  of  from  10  to  12  bushels 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  which  of  apples.  You  have  probably  been 
will  prod'Qoe  the  mo»t  economical  deploring  the  fact  that  you  didn't 
gains  can  only  be  determined  by  ex-    have   foresight    enough    to    buy    war 


:.■>.. 


These  tools  do  the' 
work  of  3  to  6  men 


^? 


CtlllC,       CMIU       IIUW 


One  man  can  cultivate  3  to  6  times  the  usual  acreage  with 
Planet  Jr  implements.     They  are  so  designed  and  constructed 
That  with  greatest  ease   they   do   thorough,  rap.d   cult.vatK>n 
You  save  time,  labor,  money,  cut  down  living  expenses,  and  m 
crease  the  toed  supply.  «.  _. ,      _j  ci— t- 

No.  25  PUnet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  DriM  Seeder,  Double  mnd  Smgle 
^Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  sows  all  «ar<ien  secils  from  smaUest 
^  UD  to  oeas  and  l.caus.  in  hi'ls  or  in  drills,  rolls  down  and  tnarks  "J^f''*^ 
^■^t  one  passage!  and  enables  you  to  cultivate  up  to  two  acres  |  day  "J 
C^rongb  the  season.    A  double  and  stngle  wheel  hoe  IB  one.    btraddies 
crops  till  20  inches  high,  then  works 
'     between  them.     Steel  frame  and 
14  inch  steel  wheels.    A  splendid 
combination  for  the  family  gar- 
den, onion  grower,  or  large 
gardener 


New 
72-page 
Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  PUnrt  jr«  In 
action  and  d«iorit>es  over 
5S  tools,    including  Seeders, 
•Wheel-Hoe.  Morse  HoenHar- 
ro«t.  Orch.r4.._Bee«-  and  l"i;^t- 
Wheel  Rldiae  Cuttl»»l«ic».     WrUc 
for  ft  tedai/l 


Planet  Jr  J 


periiueuliius,  auu  the  giXm  orchard-  s..ockj 
i«t  is  constantly  experimenting  with  you  have  an  even  better  investment 
the  idea  of  determining  what  amount  on  your  farm  which  you  refuse  to 
of   the   different   elements   will    give   recognize. 

him  the  largest  net  returns.  Altho  Young  apple  trees  not  yet  in  bear- 
the  most  accurate  results  can  only  ing  can  not,  of  course,  show  the  net 
be  secured  by  long  years  of  experi-  return  from  the  use  of  fertilizer  that 
menting,  much  can  be  determined  by  the  bearing  trees  do.  In  fact,  where 
the  general  appearance  and  condi-  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  frequently  no 
tion  of  the  trees.  In  other  words,  fertilizer  at  all  Is  needed  for  them. 
the  man  who  understands  the  Ian-  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  soil  is 
guage  of  his  trees  can  determine  very  thin,  they  will  respond  very 
pretty  definitety  what  his  trees  re-  well  and  here  they  should  be  fed  each 
quire  to  give  him  the  best  results,  year  as  It  is  economical  to  grow  the 
Unless  he  does  understand  this  lan- 
guage, he  can  never  expect  to  re- 
ceive the  highest  returns. 


No.  17  Planet  Jr  is  the  highest  type  ol  single-wheel  hoe 
made.    It  is  a  handmade  machine  whose  hgbt  durWjle 
constructioa  enables  a  man,  woman,  or  boy  to  oo  the 

culti\ationinagardentnt*iej 

easiest,  quickest  and  best , 
way.  WemAe24atyle«f 
— various  price*. 

SLALLEN&CO^ 

Box    1X02C 


Ne.l7i 


FertUiziag  the  Apple  Orcliard 


$1,IM  An  Acre 


The  old  reliable  headquarters  for 

EVER-BEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  YOUNG, 
STRONG  and  HEAVY-ROOTED 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  CULLS! 

Hardy  New  England  grown  stock  give 

BEST  RESULTS  EVERYWHERE 

Nothing  so  Profitable 
Have  quantities  of  DELICIOUS  BERRIES  from  June  till  ground 
freezes.     Write  for  cataloir. 


KEMPTON  &  CO., 


LONGMEADOW,  MASS. 


I 


WHAT   YOUR  OLD  BAGS  WILL  BRING  YOU 

IW.V,,-  t.r  ,„.„d  or  ™,„Jjbl.  mn.Jj^  fe„'|!trv  w'"nv"l^l y!"'™/"; 
iS,^r.^,i  !Sr.S:r  ^rr  "TfJ^li'-^^-sS-io^rcs.  "^^^^^^ 
n*Tr.i:>4irk  nimi /iP  P.O..  BUFFAI-O,  N.  Y. 


trees  as  rapidly  as  we  dare. 

llanure  or  Fertilizer 
Whether    manure    or    commercial 
fertilizer  is   to   be  used   as   the  car- 
*rbe  apple  is  our  most  Important    rier  of   fertility  will,  of   course,   de- 
fruit  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  usually    pend  almost  entirely  upon  local  con- 
gives  the  largest  returns  from  proper   ditions.      It    has   been   prov«d    pretty 
fertilization.      You    will    understand    definitely   by    experiments    that,    ex- 
that  no  two  apple  orchards  will  re-    cepting     under     certain     conditions, 
spond    in    the  same   manner    to   like    there  is  very  little  difference  between 
applications    of     either     manure    or   the  results  secured  from   the  use  of 
commercial    fertilizer.      The  kind   of   manure  and   those  secured   from   the 
fertilize"  will   depend   almost  entire-   application   of   commercial   fertilizer, 
ly  upon  the  nature  of  your  soil,  the   Where    the    fertilizer    is    not    turned 
general  condition  of  the  orchard,  the   under  or  cultivated  into  the  soil,  but 
age  of  the  trees  and  the  size  of  the   allowed  to  remain  on  top  until  car- 
crop  for  that  particular  year.  ried  down  by  rain,  we  would  natural- 
We  know  that  to  secure  the  larg-   1^  expect  slightly  better  results  from 
est    Yield    we    must    have    a    certain    the  manure   because    of   the   organic 
amount    of    new    growth    each    year,    matter  present   which   would   act   as 
and  this  new  growth  is  usually  our   a  mulch.     Ordinarily  the  price  is  an 
best  indicotion  as  to  the  amount  and    important  consideration  in  determin- 
kind  of  fertilizer  to  be  used.     Tn  my    inR   whnt    fertiliser   to   be    used.      If 
own   orchard.   I   want    from   eiffht   to    you  have  plenty  of  manure  on  your 
fifteen    inche."^    of    new    growth    each    farm,   use   it;    you    cannot   get    any- 
vor.r   over   the    tops   of   my    bearing    thing  better.     If  you  must  buy  your 
trees.     With  the  trees   making  that   fertilizer,   then   buy  commercial   fer- 
miich  new  growth  each  year,  1  know    lilizer   because    you    can    supply   the 
that    T    am    supplying    sufficient    fer-    fertility   in   the   form   of   commercial 
tilizer  to  not  only   develop   the  cur-    fertilizer  for  about  one-half  of  what 
rent  crop  of  fruit  but  also  the  fruit    It  would  cost  in  the  form  of  manure. 


March  9rW18; 

This  is  a  point  infrequently  con- 
eidered.  Occasionally  we  hear  a  man 
claim  that  he  receives  better  results 
from  an  application  of  manure  than 
from  an  equal  number  of  pounds  of 
fertility  in  the  form  of  commercial 
fertilizer.  This  may  be  true,  but  you 
will  find  that  the  manure  has  cost 
him  more  money  and  usually,  if  the 
game  amount  of  money  was  applied 
in  form  of  fertilizer,  the  results 
would  be  turned  around.  The  ma- 
jority of  farmers  have  considerable 
manure,  but  still  not  enough  for  all 
of  their  farm  operations.  In  this 
case,  I  think  it  is  always  best  to  use 
the  manure  on  the  general  farm  crops 
and  the  commercial  -fertilizer  In  the 
apple  orchard.  The  organic  matter 
secured  from  the  manure  seems  to  be 
more  essential  for  the  field  crops  than 
.for  the  orchard. 

Commercial  Fertilizers 
Where  the  fertility  is  to  be  secured 
from  commercial  fertilizer,  the  best 
analysis  to  be  used,  as  well  as  the 
amount,  will  depend  upon  the  general 
condition  of  the  soil  and  the  trees. 
This  can  only  be  determined  by  ex- 
perimenting, but  in  most  sections  in 
Pennsylvania,  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorus are  the  elements  of  fertility 
Avhich  give  the  largest  returns.  This 
is  rather  fortunate,  especially  at  the 
present  time,  because  of  our  short- 
ape  in  potash.  Therefore,  when  dis- 
cussing fertilizers  this  year,  we  can 
omit  the  potash  because  at  the  pres- 
ent price  of  |6.25  per  unit.  It  would 
not  pay  to  use  it  in  the  orchard, 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  get  as  much 
as  you  wanted. 

Because  of  a  general  deficiency  of 
phosphorus  in  practically  all  of  our 
Pennsylvania  soils.  I  think  it  well  to 
carry  at  least  10  percent  of  phosphor- 
ic acid  in  your  fertilizer  for  the  ap- 
ple orchard.  The  nitrogen  content 
Avill,  of  course,  vary  more  with  soil 
conditions,  but  ordinarily  you  should 
Ciirry  trom  5  to  7  percent,  depending 
upon  the  growth  the  trees  are  mak- 
ing. 

The  amount  to  be  used  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  age  and  size  of 
the  trees.  If  they  are  in  full  bearing, 
from  300  to  500  pounds  of  manure 
per  tree  should  be  sufficient.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much 
manure  because  of  the  increased 
(lunger  of  fire  blight.  I  use  the 
above  commercial  fertilizer  at  the 
rate  of  from  400  to  600  pounds  per 
acre  on  bearing  trees.  In  a  matter 
of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to  give 
the  exact  number  of  pounds,  but  a 
rule  that  will  act  as  a  guide  is  one 
pound  of  the  mixture  per  tree,  per 
year  in  age.  In  other  words,  a  fif- 
teen-year-old tree  should  receive  in 
tlie   neighborhood    of   fifteen   pounds. 

The  time  of  application  will  de- 
pend very  largely  upon  the  carriers 
used  in  making  the  commercial  fer- 
tilizer and  my  carriers  are  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  price  of  the 
various  materials.  In  years  when 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  price 
between  the  cost  of  a  unit  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  organic  form  and  a  unit 
in  the  nitrate  form,  (a  unit  being 
one  percent  or  20  pounds),  I  usually 
take  half  of  my  nitrogen  from  ani- 
mal tankage  and  the  other  half  from 
nitrate  of  soda,  because  It  becomes 
available  over  a  longer  period  of 
fillip.  However,  under  present  con- 
'Htions,  with  organic  nitrogen  cost- 
iip:  about  $9  per  unit  (and  almost 
'mpnsslble  to  get  at  that)  and  ni- 
•rnfren  in  the  form  of  nitrate  costing 
from  $5. BO  to  $6.50  per  unit.  I  am 
P'^ing  to  carry  almost  all  of  my  nltro- 
Pf"!!  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  by  applying  it  a  little  later  in 
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\bur  Farm  and  the  Battle  Front 

Every  farmer  in  the  country  plays  a  part  in  winning  the  war  against  autocracy 
and  tyranny.     How  vital,  how  important  a  part  he  plays  depends  upon  himself. 

The  link  between  your  farm  and  the  battle  front  is  the  food  supply.     Upon  the 
strength  of  this  link  depends  victory. 

Your  war  service  consists  in  operating  your  farm  in  the  most  efficient  manner- 
increasing  its  output  in  every  way  possible. 

If  yours  is  an  average  farm,  worked  under  average  conditions,  one  way  in  which 
you  can  increase  production  and  decrease  cost  is  by  using 

HBUCULES  DYNAMITE 


During  the  past  few  years  dynamite  has  proved  its 
worth  on  thousandsof  farms.  Its  use  has  resulted 
in  bigger  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  and  other  food 
staples  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  and  money  it 
lias  saved  in  connection  with  drainage  and  land 
clearing  work. 


(I 


If  You  Are 
Short  of  Fertilizer 


The  shortage  of  ferti- 
lizer may  be  met  by  clear- 
ing new  land  which  has 

not    become    sterile  through    constant  working. 

This  virgin  soil  is  often  the  richest  land  that  can 

be  obtained  and  will  grow  certain  crops  without 

fertilizer  for  a  number  of  years. 


Hercolc*  Powder  Co., 

23  W.  11th  Street, 

Wilmington.  DeL 

Gentlemen:  — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  ''Progressive 

Cultivation".      I  am  interested  in  dj-namite  for. 


Name. 


Address. 


If  You  Are  Shortage  of  labor  may  be  a 

Short  of  Labor     serious  difficulty  with  you,  so 

much  so  that  the  clearing  of 
new  land  seems  impossible.  In  this  connection, 
however,  remember  that  the  use  of  dvnamite  for 
stumping,  drainage  work,  etc.,  means  a  great 
saving  in  labor.  You  can  accomplish  with  dyna- 
mite what  you  could  not  with  hand  power  alone. 

The  use  of  Hercules  Dynamite  on  the  farm 
means  more  efficient  and  less  expensive  farming 
from  many  standpoints.  Our  book,  "Progressive 
Cultivation",  goes  into  the  question  thoroughly. 
You  will  find  it  interesting  reading.  A  copy  will 
be  sent  free  on  request  if  you  will  fill  out  and 
mail  the  coupon  below. 


HEI{fVLES  POWDEI{^  CO^ 

23  W.  11th  Street 
Wilmington  "Jfliv  Delaware 


I 


iijii|j.aiBi'iaHjiiif  MiiB'yf»ii'innh'»'wyui'ii''ii)'B"M'a''>iry'B^tt*"»'su"»''»'a"B'»"i''W'ui'BTt'a''i>i''B'T^ 


Pedigreed   Yellow 
Dent  Seed  Corn 

OUR  yel'ow'dent  Com  ia  pedigreed  and 
the  finished  product  61  careful  selection  and 
continuous  heeding  and  has  yielded  as 
high  as  102  bushels  dry  shelled  corn  per 
acre.Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  pamph- 
let. Order  early.  Write  NOW. 
Supply  is  limited. 

C.  B.  THOMAS 
R.  F.  D.       West  Chester,  Pa. 


■  l 

Conlract«ri  lo  the  C**ernmcnl    ■  I 

TAPES 


FOR  TYING 


TIMOTHY)^^': 

ExtrnoniinBry  hii;  values.  New  tested  recle«B«d  seed. 
Quality  jnjarantced.  Sold  sabject  to  your  approvsl.  Low- 
est prices  on  Sweet  Clover,  Alsike,  Blue  Grass,  Clover. 
Alfalfa  and  mixed  arMS  and  all  field  •ee»l«.  Samples, 
prices  and  bitf  valuable  proflt-ahmri-  •  /^ccd  ^"I'le  r.^^£«„ 
UcmCAN  MUTUAL  Stffi  OO..  Owrt-Ml  CMICAOO.  ILUNOIS 


CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 
|Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfgr>Co. 

312  Market    Street,     Philadelphia 


CLOV 

3iKe<it  Baraain  this  season.    Tested 
ouaTity.  absolutely  Guaranteed.    Sold 
Subject  Government  test.  Do"  t'*'' 
to  write   now  for  Free  Grass  Seed 
•ample*.     We  want  you  to  see  our 
oualTty.  as  we  can  save  you  money 
Sw  field  seed    No  r.'k  buying 
trom  an   oM    established  Seed 
Company,  \ourmonejr  bacH  « 
wou  want  it.  Satisfaction  our 
Orst  aim.    Clover  crop  ifcort.    i 

Write    »>«'°"J!^JSD7K!5i 
eomparaour  eeed  with  the  beM 
Teolrlll  san   money.    Suplee  i 
Kee.  alMbKlie-pacentaloc.  ,4.    ..    „. 
a.  #i*tl»IIV  •ITO  oo.    «M|gTIK» 
S«i  m  ciarin^a,  lew*  ^t/gmmmmtiti' 


irrSHElD  SEEDS 

"  Our  eeede  ar«  aeleotod  and  oIean«d  to 
We  .-       -         .   ^ 

wi 
9ed 

_        _)p  to  pay  ■«/.  .U.JM.C.V.  .t..-.  m, — . 

catalog  lncludllMl'*H.w».«»owe«ed  Heed."  fr»fc 

WrlUte4ay.0JIJ)GOTT*aORSCO.    ^HaU  SC^arysTtUaiO. 


be1^BKOt.KM  and  free  from  dead  srai 
"    "      "       ■  ^an  ordinj 

Da  enoagh  — 
Sam  plea  and 


•  They  will  go  much  farther  than 
leld  aeeda.  nearly  alwaye  addln-  ' 


the  crop  to  pay  for  themselvea. 


Our  Best  Offer 

Wf  win  renpw  vour  (ni» (script Ion  fnr  flvp  year" 
for  only  $2  2,S.  By  tflltliie  stlvsntncP  of  this  of- 
for  von  not  only  Mv^  ironpybtif  protort  yotirwlf 
aKitinst  any  ^ltu^e  advnnro  In  subscription  r«tes. 

Pennsylvania  Fanner    261  S.  3rd  St.,  PtiiUu     I 


(^    . 
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'Tor  ihe  Land's  Sake" 


pt».  u.  s.  Mr.  Off. 


For  our  **land's  sake,"  it  is  not 
enough  to  conserve  food  and  fuel. 
We  must  produce  food  as  well  as 
produce  fuel. 

One  way  to  increase  production 
is  to  increase  the  crop  acreage. 
Another  way  is  to  increase  the 
crop  per  acre. 

Most  farmers  will  choose  the 
latter  method,  for  with  the  aid  of 
good  fertilizers  the  labor  at  hand 
will  yield  the  greatest  possible 
profit.  Bowker's  Fertilizers  have 
been  helping  farmers  in  this  way 
for  forty-five  years.  Join  the  army 
df  farmers  who  are  using  Bowker's 
Fertilizers  for  their  "land's  sake." 

TJnWK'FR  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Ijyj  W  jVrjrV    Boston,  New  York,  Phila.,  Etc 

SUBSlOI»«VOr  TMF  *ME«IC*M  AOHIOULTURAl  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Pennsptvania  Farmer  ^^^"^  ®'  ^®^« 

the  spring,  except  to  get  practically    must  remember  that  lime  is  not  er- 
as good  results.  dinarily  a  fertilizer,   and,   as  wo  al- 

Heretofore  16  percent  acid  rock  ways  have  sufficient  lime  in  the  soil, 
has  been  our  cheapest  carrier  of  as  far  as  the  needs  of  the  trees  are 
phosphoric  acid  but  this  season  phos-  concerned,  it  give^  no  direct  res-ults 
phoric  acid,  in  the  form  of  bone,  is  in  the  orchard.  If,  however,  we  are 
about  25  cents  per  unit  cheaper  than  anxious  to  get  a  legume  started  in 
in  the  form  of  acid  ro«lc  and  there-  the  orchard,  which  Is  always  advis- 
fore  I  am  carrying  about  5  percent  able,  and  the  soil  is  too  acid  to  grow 
of  phosphori*  acid  in  the  form  of  leguminous  crops,  then  lime  shevld 
bone  and  the  other  8  percent  in  the  be  used  to  correct  the  acidity  in.  the 
form  of  16-percent  acid  rock.  This  soil  and  in  that  way  it  will  »rove 
makes  a  mixture  that  is  a  little  more   very  beneficial. 

pleasant  to  apply  than  if  we  were  to  — — 

use  bone  entirely.  I  will  not  apply 
this  material  until  the  leaves  on  the 
apple  trees  are  fully  developed,  so 
that  they  are  in  a  condition  to  take 
up   the    available  aitrogen    at    once. 

If  manure  is  to  be  used  in  the  or- 
chard it   is  best   to   apply   it   in   the 


SAVE  OLD  SEEDS 


Garden  seeds  for  the  coming:  sea- 
son   are  scarce.     A   recent   Dept.   of 
Agriculture  report  showed   an   aver- 
age shortage  of  about  40  percent  in 
the  common  varieties  of  garden  vege- 
fall  oi  the  year  or  sometimes  during    tables,  and  the  price  is  advanced  over 
the  winter  so  that   it  becomes  more    j^gj  season's  price  about  60  percent, 
readily  available  by  next  summer.  A    j^^^^y     gardeners     were    foresighted 
great  many  men  make  a  serious  mis-    enough    to    save    their    own    seed   of 
take   in    applying    the    fertilizer   too    ^^^^  j^j^^^^   ^^  vegetables   last  sum- 
close  to   the  tree.      Remember  there    ^^^^    ^^^    ^j^^^g   growers   are   indeed 
are    no    feeding    roots    close    to    the    fortunate.     A  great  many  gardeners 
trunk,  and  fertilizers  can  do  no  good    bought  ^g^g  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^y  needed 
there.     If  the  trees  are  large  and  in    j^^^    ^^^^     ^^^    j^^^    ^    considerable 
full  bearing,  stay  away  at  least  six    amount  left  over.     J.  T.  Rosa.  Jr..  of 
feet  on  all  sides  from  the  trunk  and    ^^^  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture, 
be  sure  to  spread  the  fertilizer  from    suggests  that  such  left-over  seeds  be 
three  to  five  feet  beyond  the  spread    carefully  taken  care  of,  for  with  the 
of  the  branches.     The  feeding  roots    scarcity  of  new  seeds,  the  left-overs 
are   far   away    from    the    trunk    and    j^^^y  be  very  useful.     Altho  it  is  usu- 
that  is  where  the  fertilizer  is  needed,    ^iiy  advised  to  get  fresh  seeds  each 
In    fertilizing    young   trees,    the   fer-    y^^^  ^^^^  jg  ^^^  ^^  ^jj  necessary  with 


Hoffman's  Seed  Oats 

Unstained— not  sprouted— sound— white- 
clean- SIX  VARIETlES-bot/t    sid9"mnd 

<ree"<vpas— all  heavy  yielUers    List 
Includes  the  famou»"Whito Tar-      ^^ 
tar"— "Bumper  Crop"— also 
pure  strain  of  "Swedish      --^ 
■elect."   These  Oats 


BREESrS 

><^:  ,  '•^ck    ^'  sir 


will  increase 
your  yields. 


■<, 


'^'»'' 


-^r* 


1918 
Seed  Book 

Offer* seeds  for  e»eryfann prop 

In  AwwS^  B~^r^«i^  ^'^^^is: 

tatJw  btel-farn  f orsihiare  and  <-Tft>binB  Hott- 
nian"  SMd^k  i»  sent  free  with  oaU  and  oth« 
Smplw  «  yoa«B«itionthispver.    Write  toda». 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 
Luicibvill*.        Lancaster  County, 


Save 
One  Man! 


Would  it  help  you 

in  the  sprine  rush 

to  save  one  man  io 

puttinc  on  the  dor* 

tnant  spray?     Use 

"SCALECIDE"  — one  lead  of  hose  will 

spray  as  many  as  t\vo  with  Hme-sulphur. 

And  you  do betterwork  -destroy  Sanjose 

scale,  also  control  leal  curl,  apple  canker, 

collar  rot,  bud  moth,  case  bearer,  leaf  vol- 


ler,  pear  psylla,  etc. 
SCALECIDE"! 


'ispleasanttohandle — will 
not  injure  handsor  eyes  nor  remove  hair 
from  horses.  Spraying  pump  runs  in  oil — 
lasts  much  Ioniser.  Sold  on  Money  Back 
Basis.    Said  at  once  fori  ■  oklet  No.  14. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO-.MTg  Chemists 
SO  Church  Street    Dept.  A  NewYoric 


FOR  PROFIT 


PLANT     FINN'S 

TREES 

Mr.  Planter  if  you  are  going  to  plant  out 
an  orchard  this  spring  be  on  the  safe  side 
by  planting  my  Guaranteed  Trees.  True  to 
name,  free  from  disease  and  packed  so  as 
to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition. 

r.icti     10     100 
f<oo2  yr.  r,  to7  ft.  X  X  X  Apples  , 

PliimH.  Pears  ^  S  \0    'fi.SIl'!?™ 

SMp.lliimslae.'ito  6  ft.     _  ^  ■■!«      ^W>    15  "♦» 

Swnel,  fc  seur  chorrles  xxx  6  to 7  ft.  .:!5      8.00    24.00 

(iulnoeax^x  tiof.ft.  .3'>       2W)    22.50 

MmlliiraHiM  3to4ft.  .25      2.00    IS.OO 

Peaches  lyr.  5  to  6  ft.  .20      l.so    12.00 

4  to.'ift.  .15      1.35      9.00 

Hond  for  I'ree  Price  Mst  of  oiiT    leading   vurletlea 

of  small  fruits  and  orna'iienULs. 

John  W.  Finn's  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Eat.  1890  Dansville.  N   Y.  Box  21 


QIME     IVIIL,l-IOIM 


CsHtomle  Privet  and  Asperaeira  plents.    Hilhona 
'eennnilBhrabs.etc.  H#»1thy;  true  to  rmrne;  qual- 
ity high;  price  low.     New  Pliintiasl'ric-o  List  ready. 
\  THE  WKSTMINSTER  NURSERY, 

•01  250  Waslmlnster.  Md. 


instructions 

garden  is  almost    sure   to  be  a  perfect 
success,  while  if  cared  for  in  a  haphazard 
way  the  result  is  likely  to  be  a  failure. 
256  pages;  four  full-[>age  cok>r  plates 
and  four  full-page   duotone  plates;  also 
hundreds  of  photographic  iilustrations. 
A  copy  free 
if  you  mention  this  publication. 

Dreer's  Elxcelsior  Beet 

Rich  bloo^  red  and    hilly   a»   early  ■»  any 
of  the  turnip  shape  beet,  betide  retaining  it» 
tendemeu   and  esquitite  quality  the  entire 
season. 
Packet  10  cts..  oi.  30  cts. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 
n4-71CCbestnutSt.»   Phlla. 


tilizer    must    necessarily    be    applied 
closer  to  the  tree. 

Cost  of  Fertilizers 

In   figuring   the  cost   of   this   fer- 
tilizer  under   present   conditions,   we 


many  garden  vegetables,  which  re- 
tain viability  for  several  years  if 
stored  under  good  conditions. 

The  following  list  shows  the  num- 
ber of  years  which  seed  of  some  vege- 

.    c  ..A  .     CA  „-,„*=  tables     will     retain     their    vitality: 

find  that    t  costs  from  40  to  50  cents  „„„«.,.        ,  .  _ 

,,  ,  .,.  „„.  ,  Beans,  3;  beet,  6;  cabbage,  5;  carrot 

to  feed  an  old  tree  with  commercial  _  .    '        .  '     '  .  ^  '     '. 

fertilizer    and    about    80    cents   with 


Fans.  GarJca  umi  Orekard  Teob 

Answer  the  f  armera'  bift  quentioaa. 
How  can  I  grow  i;rops  with  !«■■ 
exiMnse  7  How  can  I  save  in  plant- 
ins  potatoes?  How  make  bigb 
priced  seed  bo  f artbert  I   The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Pluiter 

■oWes  thelabor  prohleoi  and  nakee 
the  best   use  of  hisrti   priced  seed. 


Stable  manure.  We  can  readily  see 
that  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  neg- 
lect feeding  the  apple  orchard.  From 
40  to  SO  cents  uauer  the  present  con 
ditions  is  the  equivalent  of  from  a 
peck  to  a  half-bushel  of  apples. 
Therefore,  if  our  increase  in  yield 
were  only  a  half-bushel  per  tree,^  the 
fertilizer  would  be  paid  for;  but  as 
stated  before,  an  increase  of  8  to  10 
bushels  per  year  is  nothing  unusual. 
According  to  very  careful  experi- 
ments, th«  additional  yield  secured 
by  fertilization  is  due,  not  so  much 
to  an  increase  in  size  of  fruit  as  it 
is  to  a  stronger  and  better  bud  de* 
velopment  which  naturally  produces 
a  heavier  set  of  fruit.  The  size  of 
the  fruit  seems  to  be  determined 
largely  by  the  moisture  conditions 
and  the  number  of  fruits  on  the  tree. 
For  that  reason,  manure,  or  any 
other  material  used  as  a  mulch,  has 
a  tendency  to  give  a  larger  increase 
In  size  than  would  be  secured  from 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizer 

Fertilization  does  not  seem 
any  effect  upon  color  except  in  an 
indirect  way.  We  formerly  believed 
that  the  use  of  potash  was  conduc- 
ive to  higher  color  on  fruit,  but  now 
We  know  that  color  is  mainly  depen- 
dent ui>on  sunshine.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  fruit  on  trees  which  have 
been  fed  very  heavily  on  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  tends  to  run  low  in  color. 
First,  because  a  heavier  leaf  and 
wood  growth  is  secured,  which  nat- 
urally tends  to  shade  the  fruit  more 
or  less;  second,  this  heavier  growth 
causes  the  fruit  to  mature  later  in 
the  season.  This  condition  can  be 
ovproome  by  allowing  the  fruit  to 
hang  longer,  or  in  other  words,  until 
it  has  fully  matured,  then  it  will 
have  the  color. 


5;    celery,    8;    cucumber,    10;    egg- 
plant,   6;    lettuce,    5;    melons   of  all 
kinds,   5;    okra,    5;    parsley,    3;    pea, 
3;  pepper.  4;  pumpkin,  4;  radish,  5; 
spinach,    5;    squash,    6;    tomato,    4; 
tumlp,   5.     Seed  of  other  vegetables 
not   mentioned   here  are  short-lived, 
and    should    never    be    carried    over 
more  than   two  years.      Since  seeds- 
men   often    cafry    thedr    «^edstocks 
over  one  or  two  seasons,  it  may  not 
always  be  safe  to  count  on  the  full 
life  of  seeds  as  mentioned.  Then,  too, 
older  seeds  may  be  somewhat  weaker, 
and,  therefore,  should  "be  sowed  thick- 
er   and    more    carefully    than    fresh 
seeds.     However,  old  ones  are  valu- 
able this  year,  and  every  one  who  has 
any  shouM  plant  them.  In  some  cases 
such    as    cucumbers,    older   seed    are 
thought  even  better  than  new  stock. 


EFFECT  OF  POTATO  GRADING 
REGULATION 


I  was  much  interested  in  Waid's 
recent  article  on  the  Michigan  po- 
to  have  ''*^°  situation.  I  have  often  dis- 
cussed it  with  him.  I  believe  that  he 
misses  the  most  important  point  of 
the  whole  trouble.  I  have  carefully 
watched  the  potato  quotations  and 
notice  that  both  in  Michigan  and  in 
Wisconsin  the  adoption  of  the  nev.' 
grading  was  not  followed  by  any  in- 
crease in  prices  to  the  growers  for 
the  new  No.  1  grade.  The  result  of 
this  was  that  the  grower  formerly 
had  as  follows: 

100  bushels  at  75c  bii $75.00 

Under  the  new  grading: 
75  bushels  at  75c  for  No.  1   .  .  $50.25 
15  bushels  at  45c  for  No.  2  .  .      6"5 
10  bushels  at  30c  for  culls,  df 

he  could  use  them ^^^ 


Total  under  new  grading   ...|66.o0 
This  shows  a  loss  of  $9  In  conse- 


The  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
lime  should  be  used  in  fhe  apple  or-    quence  of  grading.  —  Daniel  Dean 
chard  is  very  frequently  asked.     We    Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Much  9,  1816. 


TennsytV€Mia  Farmer 
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WHICH  PAYS  BEST? 


■<>:■ 


More  Potatoes  And 

Better  Ones 


y 


It  was  discovered  long  ago  that  potatoes 
produce  more  heavily  when  sprayed  with  a 
suitable  fungicide. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  says-^ 
*'It  does  not  pay  to  spray  for  bugs  alone." 
Their  ten  years'  experiments  with  fungicides 
show  an  average  yearly  gain  of  97H  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre,  A  nineteen-year  test  at 
the  Vermont  Station  shows  an  average  yearly 
gain  of  109  bushels  per  acre. 
Spray  to  prevent  blight  —  it  pays. 


Bugs  are  bad,  but  blight  is  worse  although 
the  spores  that  cause  it  can  be  seen  only  un- 
der a  powerful  microscope. 

When  you  spray  only  with  poison  you  are 
not  getting  uie  return  you  should  for  your 
work.     You  need  a  fungicide  also. 

PYROX  is  both  a  poison  and  a  fungicide. 
it  kills  the  bugs  and  flea  beetles,  prevents 
blight,  invigorates  the  vines,  imparts  a  rich 
green  color  to  the  leaves,  and  gives  the  little 
potatoes  a  chance  to  become  big  ones. 


■J 

^1 


Spray  with 


nee.  u.  s.  ^t.  orr. 


It  Pays 


TRADE  MARK   REOISTEItED 


Pyrox  is  a  smooth,  creamy  paste,  cllftaiy  to  use  by  mixing  with 
CfUd  wuUr,  Just  measure  it  out,  it  mixes  easily  and  sares  tinne 
and  labor  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  year.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
the  Editor  of  "The  Fruit  Belt"  says:  "I  have  made  up  many 
thousands  of  barrels  of  spray  mixtures  on  the  farm,  and  1  can  say 
to  you  I  have  mixed  my  last  barrel.     1  now  use  Pyrox.'* 


Pyrox  is  as  good  for  apples,  tomatoes  and  other  frwits  and  rejfe- 
xMe*  as  it  is  for  potatoes. 

Most  good  agricultural  supply  dealers  sell  Pyrox.  Last  year  the 
demand  for  Pyrox  exhausted  the  dealers'  supplies.  Why  not  see 
your  dealer  at  once  about  your  supply?  If  he  docs  not  handle 
Pyrox  be  sure  to  fill  in  his  name  when  mailing  the  coupon  below. 


Ur^\Xn^T?T?    INSECTICIDE  COMPANY 

J3V-/  VV  JVH/lV  BOSTON  AND  BALTIMORE 


••IRON  AGE"  MANUFACTURER    USES 
PYROX 

Mr.  Fred  H.  Baieman,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
company  manufacturing  the  well-known  "Iron  Age" 
tools,  is  a  real  farmer.     October  25.  1916.  he  wrote: 

"I  investigated  the  merits  of  your  Pyrox  and  this 
season  have  used  four  tons  or  more.  I  used  it  on 
Potatoes,  cucumbers,  strawberries,  cantaloupe,  grapes 
and  watermelons,  with  very  satisfactory  success. 


BIG  YIELD  DUE  TO  PYROX 

J.  C.  Carver  &  Co..  Marumsco,  Md..  write: 
"We  used  Pyrox  on  our  potato  crop  and  got  a  big 
crop— 110  barrels  to  the  acre.     They  kept  green  all 
the  time,  although  we  had  a  long  drouth.     We  at- 
tribute our  large  yield  to  Pyrox." 


Avoid  Blight  and  Bugs!    USE  THE  COUPON ! 


Please  send  me  the  Pyrox  Crop  Book.  28  D  95 

My   Name 

My  P.    O 

My   County My  State _ 

/  prefer  to  order  through  my  dealer.     His  name  is 


His  address  is 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■""""' 


inininnnininnnHniiHnnimi 


-  —■^',1^ 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 

II    Selecting  A  Grain  Ration 

Points  That  The  Dairy  Cow  Will  Pay  On 

By  CHAS   M.  COMMINGS,       PENNSYLVANIA 


Compare  The  STAR  With] 
Other  Utter  Carriers 

Wg  know  what  will  happen  when  you  compare  STAR  Litter  Carrier  outfits 
DoiS  by  poYnrSrlth  other  makes.  And  on  that  knowledge  of  the  advant^es 
PoindWS»  STAR  goods,  we  invite  and  welcome  competitive  inspection. 

You're  probably  considering  putting  in  a  Utter  Carrier  outfit  right  now. 
You  rea?Lze  ttiat  it  tekes  the  place  of  two  men  and  does  away  with  side 
straining,  back-breaking  drudgery. 

The  Double  Lock  Tub  of  the  STAR-the  easy  Raising  and  Lowering—the 
c«,w1,,\t  Tw.m  forkeeDinff  the  barnyard  clear— the  varied  styles  to  suit  every 
nredT"lSS^nd'RodSl?Sction^^^  well  as  both  in  comb^tion-these 
Sa  insure  perfect  satisfaction  when  you  buy  the  STAR  Carrier. 

ST'AR^^el  Stalls, 
StanchionsMijjkter  Carriers 

Let  us  help  you  lay  outaSTAR  Litter  Carrier  Outfitfpryourbarn.  Our  e^^ 
perlnc"  wnrJd?»n  getting  best  results  and  STAR  switches  and  curves 
and  construction  enable  us  to  fit  every  need  efficiently. 

Write  today  for  our  handsome  Illustrated  catalpp.  "  "^'[^  ^11  the 
Rtvlps  and  kinds  and  will  Kive  you  new  ideas  that  are  r^rth  wniio 
lOTUieman  cSnsiderinBthe  instaUation  of  a  Litter  Carrier  outfit-^ 

STAR  good*  Bold  by  be»t  dealen  ev*rywherm 

HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO.,  15  Hunt  St,  Harvard,  HI. 

New  York  Branch:  Industrial  Bldg.»  Albany,  N.  Y. 


In  making  a  suitable  grain  mix- 
ture for  a  dairy  cow  several  factors 
need  to  be  taken  into  account.  We 
cannot  mix  together  several  grain 
products  having  a  small  cost  per  ton, 
and  say  that  we  have  an  economical 
grain  ration,  without  considering 
carefully  several  factors  all  of  which 
are  important. 

Palatability 

As  the  proportion  of  feed  available 
for  milk  production  is  dependent 
upon  the  quantity  consumed  it  is 
obvious  that  palatability  is  of  prime 
importance.  Unless  the  grain  ra- 
tion is  relished,  the  cow  will  not 
eat  enough  to  reach  or  maintain  a 
maximum  flow  of  milk,  consequently 
unpalatable  feeds  should  be  mixed 
with  those  which  are  appetizing.  Con- 
centrated feeds  may  be  classified  as 
follows: 

(a)  Palatable  Feeds.  —  Wheat 
bran,  corn  meal,  corn-and-cob  meal, 
gluten  meal,  gluten  feed,  hominy, 
dried  beet  pulp,  oil  meal,  ground 
oats. 

(h)   Unpalatable   Feeds, — Cotton- 


vital  in  bone  repair  and  bone  build- 
ing and  to  the  supply  of  the  mineral 
constituents  of  <milk.  The  safe  plan, 
therefore,  is  to  use  three  or  more 
•feeds  in  the  grain  mixture  which 
come  from  different  plants  as,  for  ex- 
ample, wheat  bran,  linseed  meal,  cot- 
tonseed meal,  and  corn-and-cob  meal. 

Effect  on  Health 

A  few  feeds  are  highly  prized  for 
their  tonic  effect;  that  Is,  their  cool- 
ing laxative  action  on  the  digestive 
system.      Wheat   bran    and   oil   meal 
are    particularly    desirable    compon- 
ents  of    a    dairy    ration    because    of 
their      palatability      and      beneficial 
physiological    effect.      A  concentrate 
which  is  constipating  and  should  be 
fed    in    limited    amounts,    especially 
when   the   only   roughages   employed 
are  timothy  and  corn  stover,  is  cot- 
tonseed meal,  altho  this  concentrate 
is  usually  a  very  economical   source 
of  protein. 

The  Nutritive  Eatio 

The  constituents  of  feeds  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  classes  ac- 


turves 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 


fjMiUA3Bl 


Guaranteed 
Capacity 


on 

all 


Mor©  calves  have  been  raised 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallona  of  milk  substl- 
tute  costing  only  one-tl»ird  as  much  as  milk. 

pjevlnts  scourlne  and  insures  the  early 

"-A^yrr^t-WeralTdro^Si^  to  pre. 
fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."   .^t 'l«=f''^"'°f 


First  Cutting  of  Grim  Alfalfa  on  Bradford  County  Farm 

seed    meal,    dried    distillers'    grains,    cording  to  their  function  in  the  ani- 


BAOlALH' 


\<ir.iin=yn!ii 


MADE  of  highest  firrade  steel  Plate- 
tinned  and  retinned  after  rivet  holes 
are  punched.  Pare  solder  sweated  into 
aU  inside  seams.makine  surface  smooth 
as  glass.  Sanitary  to  the  finest  degree. 
Guaranteed  capacity— each  Sturges  Can 
is  built  to  measure.  Saves  work  In 
shipping— insures  accuracy. 
Sturges  Cans  are  built  with  the  expe- 
rience of  50  years  in  making  milk  cans. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 
Write  for  catalog  No.43 
Stones  &  Bnm  Mf v.  Co. 

New  York  Office  ^  _^ 
BM»ml650.     MChiuchSt. 


malt  sprouts. 

.  Bulk 
The  digestive  system  of  the  dairy 


mal  body. 

Proteins. — These  substances  serve 
their  purpose  in  buildiing  muscle, 
bone  and  hair  and  in  supplying  the 


xuc   uie'^"'^ —   -' Done  ana   iiuir  «uu   m  ai^fi-^j  "-a 

cow  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require       ^^^^.j^j  j^^jj^  which  is  made  the  pro 

..     .  ..  » ii_     —..^.^ni.     fiinn-  ..         .. 1. 


ample  distention  for  its  proper  func 
tioning.     Such  a  ration  then  should 
be  fed  as  will  bring  about  this  condi- 
tion in  order  to  keep  the  animal  in 
good  health  and  insure  efficiency  in 


A  Healthy  Udder' 

A^A.  «_  aUa  jkA^  a 


in  11  V  tneani  comfort  for  the  cow  and  b  ersn- 
I  L  \V,\  """i".  ">»r  "»'"'  ''°''-  .  Baa  Balm,  the 
I  H-y*-*  irreat  healing  ointment,  will  keep  tho 
odder  fre«  from  uorea.  chaps,  cutt.  bjuisp?- 
cracks,  bunches  and  inflammation.  Ba^  baUn  is 
especially  effective  at  the  calnnf  penodwheo 
caTed  bag  frequently  occors  ■-  —-♦—♦!"- 
and  softening  effect  is  Immec- 
should  keep  Bag  Balm  on  hand 


.^  ItsVenetratina 

effect  is  Immediate.  Every  dairr 


■gn.     Wrlta  for  tnm  booklet,  "Dairy  Wri»kl««. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  tyndonvllls.Vt. 


I  Barns  &  Silos 

Special  Prices  for 
Winter  Orders 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

(forth  Tonawanda»  N.  Y. 


Alexander  Milk  Pail  &  Stool 


With  Im- 
proved Hooa 


lins  novrr  boon  t\imcd  clown 
»)y  any  HciilUi  Dcpt.  In  V.ti. 
Ai«Hohitcly  saiiitary.  Strains 
nillh  In  und  out  <  f  pall. 

Tou^  lonk'or  than  -tJur  pnlto. 
Tii'i.tf  Of  Heavy  •  Ijirconl  Tin. 
^^•:,?^4«alIons^■..y,n^,.^tf^o^^ 
n.u,.ul.cUM-er.^lW.,^A.  Mrcwar. 

lUO  E.  U\h  St,    ae»eUn«l,  Ohia 


Lime  Your  Soil  With 

Peerless  Brand 
Hydrated  Lime 

It  »weeten»  the  Sour  Soil.  Re- 
leaset  the  fertility  already  m  the 
ground     and    mate»   it     available. 

Order  early  to  insure »upply  when 
YOU  want  it. 

V^'rite   ui   lor    prices   or    further 
particular*. 

Address  Lime  Depl. 

Reading  Chemical  Company 

25  N.  6th  Street.  READING,  PA. 


1 


DAIRYMEN! 


HERE  IS  A 

REAL  MILKER 

Send  at  once  for 
FKF.K  Hooklrt 

Buckwalter  Supply  Co. 

DepL  P.  Lancaster,  P» 


LACTANT 


Ji      ^ 


teins  contained  in  millc;  collectively 
they  are  spoken  of  simply  as  pro- 
tein. 

Fats   and   Carbohydrates.   —  This 

6WWU  ^v. class  of  substances  supplies  heat   to 

the  digestive  process.  As  a  matter  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  warm,  fat  which  is 
of  fact,  however,  when  plenty  of  ^^^.^^^  ^^  jj^g  tissues  as  body  f;it. 
good  hay  and  corn  silage  is  available  jj^^^g^ial  which  goes  into  milk  as  but- 
it  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  have  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  energy  to  support  the 
a  grain  ration  carrying  much  bulk,  ^^^^^  functions.  They  are  the  «o- 
especially  if.  in  feeding,  the  concen-  ^^^j^^  j^^j  ^^^^^ 
trates  are  placed  on  top  of  the  silage.  ^^^  dairy  cow  in  order  to  be  Kipt 
A  good  rule  to  follow  is  to  have  j^  thrifty  condition  and  at  the  same 
one-third  of  the  concentrates  by  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  suflflcient  amount,  with- 
weight  comprised  of  bulky  feeds.  Con-  ^^^  excess,  of  materials  from  which 
centrales  may  be  classified  as  fol-  ^^  manufacture  the  protein,  luill^ 
lows  as  to  bulk:  sugar,  and  butter  fat  of  milk,  must 

(a)  Concentrates  Which  Have  ^^^^^^^  ^he  two  classes  of  substances 
Bulk.— Wheat  bran,  corn-and-cob  ^^^^^  named,  in  a  certain  ratio.  The 
meal,  gluten  feed  (slight),  ground  ^g^^j^g^  ^atio  of  nutrients  may  be 
oats,  dried  distillers'  grains,  dried  ^^^^^^  ascertained  by  referring  to 
beet  pulp.  any    one   of    the    three   more   wi'lely 

(b)  Concentrates  Lacking  in  Bulk.  ^^^^^  feeding  standards:  Hecker.  ?iv- 
— Cottonseed  meal,  gluten  meal,  corn    ^^^    ^^  Arnisby. 

meal,    oil    meal,    peanut    meal,    flour        ^^  should  be  remembered  that  the 
wheat    middlings.  p^^  pan  not  change  the  composition 

Variety  of  her  milk  at  will  and  that  if  ei  her 

Variety  implies  both  factors  just  of  the  above-mentioned  classo-  "  | 
mentioned  and  is  very  important  be-  feed  constituents  is  deficient  m 
cause  adequate  mineral  matter  and  amount,  a  reduced  yield  of  milk  i'C- 
varlety  of  protein  must  be  provided  comes  a  certainty.  On  the  «^'he 
if  production  is  to  be  maintained  at  hand,  any  excess  of  protein  or  me 
a    high    level.       Mineral     matter    is    food  Is  an  absolute  waste  so  far  w 


Inarch  9,  1918. 

milk  production  is  concerned. 

Coit 

Too  many  dairymen  buy  dairy 
feeds  on  the  sole  basis  of  the  price 
per  hundred  or  the  price  per  ton, 
giving  little  attention  to  the  actual 
food  value.  For  example,  cottonseed 
meal  might  be  rejected  because  of 
the  high  prtce  per  ton  altho  it  is  al- 
most always  a  cheap  source  of  pro- 
tein. The  cost  of  a  hundred  pounde 
of  protein  in  cottonseed  meal  at  |60 
per  ton  Is  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
same  amount  of  protein  in  dried 
l)rewers'  grains  at  $33  per  ton.  This 
is  used  simply  as  an  illustration  to 
show  that  the  composition  and  not 
the  price  per  ton  should  be  the  de- 
ciding factor  unless  a  feed  is  desired 
especially  for  its  palatability,  bulk, 
tonic  effect,  or  to  add  variety  to  the 
ration.  Choose  the  protein  feeds 
which  furnish  protein  at  the  small- 
e.st  cost  and  the  fuel  feeds,  fats  and 
carbohydrates  which  supply  net  en- 
ergy at  the  lowest  cost  per  therm — 
always  taking  into  consideration  the 
other  five  factors  named  above. 

In  the  present  crisis,  the  slogan  is 
increased  production  and  conserva- 
tion of  food.  The  dairyman  can  com- 
ply with  these  demands  as  well  as  in- 
crease his  profits  by  selecting  the 
grain  ration  which  embraces  palat- 
ability, balance  of  nutrients,  bulk, 
variety,  beneficial  physiological  ef- 
fect and  economy. 


Interstate  Ass  n  Notei 

Feed  Supplies 

Th«  Interstate  Milk  Producers*  As- 
sociation has  been  interesting  itself 
In  helping  members  to  secure  dairy 
feeds.  Many  of  the  staple  feeds  are 
very  scarce,  and  in  sections  are  off 
the    market    entirely.      Co-operative 

/M./I  AKi  n  <v     iVii>ii      tho      Aoannlntlrvn      has 

been  developed  to  some  extent,  and 
there  have  been  some  good  results 
from  the  introduction  of  new  or  sub- 
stitute feeds.  Considerable  quanti- 
ties of  unground  linseed  meal  and 
cocoanut  meal  are  manufactured 
thruout  the  East,  and  these  feeds 
can  be  utilized  by  eastern  dairymen 
at  a  saving  of  heavy  freight  charges. 
The  Interstate  oflacers  have  given 
some  assistance  in  the  introduction 
of  these  feeds  into  local  dairy  cen- 
ters, and  stand  ready  to  extend  the 
service. 

There  is  general  disappointment 
that  the  new  food  regulations,  an- 
nounced by  the  Federal  Food  Admin- 
istration, have  not  resulted  in  re- 
duced prices  to  the  farmers  in  the 
East.  Local  regulation  is  necessary 
to  control  the  numerous  operations 
in  the  normal  market  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  consumer.  Prof. 
Rasnuissen,  as  agent  of  the  State 
Food  Administration,  is  now  working 
on  such  local  regulation.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  he  has  the  authority 
to  enforce  specific  regulation  of 
charges  on  bagging,  brokerage,  re- 
tailing, etc.  Tt  is  expected  that  an 
early  announcement  will  be  made  of 
such  regulations.  In  view  of  this 
fact  it  may  be  well  for  farmers  to  de- 
fer heavy  purchases  until  it  may  be 
determined  if  lower  local  prices  •may 
be  oibtained. 

Increasing  Consumption 
The  federal  and  local  Food  Admin- 
istrators are  advocating  increased 
consumption  of  milk  as  a  conserva- 
tion measure.  The  Tnter«5tate  .Asso- 
ciation is  assistine:  this  work  thru  the 
services  of  a  paid  demonstrator  and 
epeaker  on  uses  of  milk.  Miss  Elenor 
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Tliat  Label  says  VALUE 

Jlaynster  on  the  label  is  your  identification  mark 
of  good  money's  worth.  It  is  a  message  to  you 
from  the  world's  largest  rubber  manufacturers,  tell- 
ing you  that  these  weather-proof  coats  are  right. 

The  Raynster  Label  covers  the  largest  line  of 
weather-proof  clothing  made.  All  kinds  of  heavy, 
rubber-surfaced  coats  for  farm  work,  tough  and 
durable.  There  are  also  cloth  Raynsters  of  finest 
woolens,  which  make  perfect  overcoats,  including 
good,  warm  ulsters  for  driving. 

There  are  Raynsters  for  every  member  of  the 
family,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls.  Equip 
the  children  with  Raynsters  to  wear  to  school. 

Get  a  Raynster  today.  Ask  for  it  by  name  and 
look  for  the  label.  You'll  find  it  in  any  good 
clothing  store.  We'll  gladly  send  a  Style  Book 
if  you'll  write  for  it. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division,  New  York  and  Boston 
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PIPE 


sooond  band.  iJLrge  stock  all 
slzex  f  iiralshetl  with  new  thrpad.j 
A  couplHun.  Prompt  slilpmcnt. 
i.  F.  &tflith.     416  Miyer  SL  PbiH. 


This  Separator 


Make  yoar  eowf 
pay  a  profit.  A  (ood 
cream  acparator  not 
only  Rave"*  Ubor,  bat 
paya  for  itself  qoickly. 
That's  why  it  ia  easy  to 
boy  the  Maynard  on 
these  wonderful  terms— 
$2.00  do  w  D  and  a  year  to  pay. 

Proves  in  60  daya  or  your 
money  back 

The  lonirc3t  wearinir.  closest  sklramFnv 

apamtur  made.    The  equal  of  the  $100 
Dd,  but  our  price 

Saves  you  $30  to  $40 

New  alaminam  skimmer  Beta  every 
ounce  of  butter  fat.  Kasieaf  to  cleait~ 
only  one  instead  of  80 or  40 pieces. 
One -piece  supply  tank.  Open 
cream  spout. 

H.OObrincsanrofthefonrsiies. 
Try  It  two  months.   Prove  for  yoarself 
that  it  will  save  its  co«t,  and  that  it 
equals   any  other  separator  sold  for 
twice  as  much.    Kuilt  to  last  ■  life- 
time.  Prices  $36.76  to  $S1.30. 

Sent  Free— 
Our  1918  Separator  Plan 

Write  for  your  copy  today.  Bead 
every  word  before  yoa  bay  any 
kind  of  separator.   It  will  open 
yonr  eyes. 
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Wanted  at  Once  |l'/eii*""fe?*y^''T"r  ^I'lliS 

dalrvraanto  assist  In  nillklug  and  do  milk  hou.se  work. 
Married  or  single,  exempt    from  draft.      Must  have 
good  references. 
W.  U.  UAINES.  Mgl .  Dover,  N.J. 
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Oontmnotn  Open  Doof  •Tnat. 

E Permanent  steel  ladder   ottaelied. 
ixc8x20  -  •  $109  02 

«    10x24        -  •  $lS5.5fi 

«    12i26        •  -  I199.IS 

Other  sizes  in  proportion. 
I  GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
I  Bn  9         HUDSON  FALLS.  N.  T. 


Q««;  A/^KA  'Coi.m  to  Buckingham  CO.,  Va.,  200 
ODD  Acre  r  arm  acres  tniable.  Ready  to  plant 
apple  trees,  so  acre  acorn  orchard,  fenc<'d  for  hogs, 
6.500  (half  ca«h).  ilOO  acres  Cciiiral  New  York.  MOOO : 
30  acres  Connecticut,  t3500;  other  smaller  (arms. 
HARRY  VAIL.  OWOW.  WARWICK.  N.  Y. 


»|95      Jhnetican, 
"^•"'             CREAM 
SEPARATOR 
On  TriaL   Easy  runninsr.  easily 
claaaed.     Skims  warm   or  cold 
milk.    Whether  dairy  ia  large  or 
•mall,  set  handsome  cataloffa* 
and  eaay  monthly  payment  offer.    Address     <e 
iKUCAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Bm.  5062  Buabridxe.  N.T< 
■w^— ^— ia— ^iM^a^i—  


Hitch  Kerosene 
to  Your  Farm  Work 


and  ^et  more  work  done  every  _     — 

day  in  your  rush  season  with  a  La  Crosse 

■    Happy  Fariner  Tractor— the  practicalkerosene 

power  plant  that  does  any  kind  of  farm  work, 

12-24  h.  p.-weig:hs  only  3800  lbs. —a  wonderful  com- 

r    bination  of  light  weight  with  heavy  power.   Turns  tn 

its  tracks— se\t  guiding  in  the  furrow.   Burns  kerosene 

without  waste— uses  lubricating  oil 

three    times.     Enthusiastic    owners 

almost  everywhere.     Write  for  «/«• 

tcriptive  circular, 

LA  CROSSE  TRACTOR  CO. 

Dcpt.    45.UCroMe.Wia. 


W^ 


lfo4el"B"  eOTC 
12-24  H.  P.  ^•''•» 

M«M  "A"  $685.00 


Happy 
Farmer 'fractor 

The  PERFECT 

Kerosene    Burner 
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THB  aCNUINK 
TUBULAR  **h'* 


Pennsyivania  Farmer 


March  9,  1918. 


SHAm€KL£S  SVARATORS 

TrewmlouB  Price  Reductions! 

Tb*  'Svoild's  best*  Cream  Separator-Sharpies  f amout 

original  Tubular  "A"  is  now  within  your  reach  at  • 
price  so  low  and  conditions  so  liberal,  you  cannot  possibly  refjwe 
Don't  put  o£f  buyinc  your  Separator  another  day.    The  time  to  act  W 
here,  for  our  limited  stock  is  going  last.  >■ 

BUY  ON  VOVR  OWN  TOimStt 
Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  or  write  today 
forSharplesTubular"A"Cream  Separator  colored  illus- 
trated catnloir.  ••»y  terms,  30-day«*rree  trUl  pJui.  the  double  cutfantee 
and  our  big  reduced  price  oilers.    Learn  why  P.  M.  Sharpies  picked  us 
lor  this  great  public  service. 

Sale  Prices  Save  You  Nearly  Half  I 

Shipments  direct  to  you  from  eight  centrally  located  distributing  ware^ 

hoises  inTvery  section  of  the  country.  East-West-North-Soutb.  Prices 

are  on  board  cars  at  various  warehouses.    This  means  big  freiBht  savings 

and  Quick  deUveriet.     Lib^rml  Allowanem  for  Your  Old  Separator, 

MrilrM*.     SharsleeSIxe   IJi».»erlMiir  llecMlar Prlee     Oer^rlea 

GE-M      ^^2  300  lbs.  ^  x$  55.00       X*932.7S 

GE-30  No  3  400  Iba  \  65.00         \«  40.00 

Hk-40  No  4  500  lbs.  }K.(!0  *  45.00 

rJiS  No  6  700  lbs.  '90.00  *  52.B0 

GE^  5*0.9  900  lbs.  ^^       110.00  V-    ♦7a«0 

*Sp0€imt  dUeomt  of  3%,  if  emth  m—ompomiotordor. 


B.  Brlnton,  of  Cheater  County,  is  em-  When  March  comes  and  the  frost 

ployed    by    the    Association,    and    is  leaves   the   ground    and    the    ground 

giving  talks  and  demonstrations  be-  becomes  just  a  little  too  wet   to   do 

fore  the  schools   and   civic  clubs   of  anything  else,  then  is  an  ideal  time 

the  city.      This    is    a    new    line    of  to    shoulder    the    mattock    and    get 

work    that    promises    to    yield    very  busy.     The  blade  will  sink  easily  and 

satisfactory    returns.       Other    inter-  much  less  effort  is  required  to  grub, 

ests  connected  with  the  milk  and  gen-  or  even  pull  briers  and  bushes  than 

eral   dairy  businei?3  are  co-operating  when    the    ground    becomes    settled. 

in    an    extensive    milk    consumption  Here  is  my  way.  1  simply  bend  the 

campaign  In  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  bush  over,  place  my  foot  on   it   and 

likely  that  the  effort  will  be  extend-  one  stroke  with  a  sharp  mattock  does 

ed  to  other  sections  of  the  state.  The  the     rest.       We    generally    carry     a 

value  of   milk   as   a   food    has  never  fork  to  pile  the  brush  out  of  the  way 

been  fully  appreciated,  and  the  pres-  to  be  burned  when  dry  enough.  One 

ent  campaign  should  do  much  to  give  is  agreeably  surprised  how  soon  the 

it  the  place  in  the  diet  that  its  food  srass   takes   possession   of   the  space 


ADDRESS       HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.  I  in«5^»Jyrjij5.jM*ii 

PT.GB-87       asth  and  ire*  Sla.  ' ^Micaao  ■  ■— ■  «^    —      »»-^ — 


Cut  this  ad  out  and  save  it 


COnON  SEED  MEAL  &  CRACKED  CAKE 


—OUR   BRANDS- 


DOVE 

38  l-2'"o  Protein 


JAY 

36?^  Protein 

PEANUT  MEAL 

B.  B.  BRAND 

36'ri  Protein 


OWL 

41%  Protein 


LONE  STAR 


VELVET  BEAN  MEAL 

V.  V.  BRAND,  18%  Prot«i«» 
4'~c  Fat,  55%  Carbohydrate 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES-COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 

F.  W.  Erode  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Established  1875  InoorporatMl  1915  Branch  Office,  Dallas,  Te«. 

Distributors  for  over  40  Years 
0«tr   Brands  Are  Standard— We  Take  Pride  in  Them 


value  justifies. 


CO-OPERATIVE  BUYING  OF  FEED 


NEW  and  exclusive  improve- 
ments, covering  massive 
durable  construction,  rigid, 
storm-proof  anchor  system,  air. 
tight  hermetically-sealed  walls, 
perfect  fitting  duors. 

Uncle  Sam  Usea  Th«m 

The  National  Government 
and  the  most  successful  dairy, 
men  everywhere  use  the  Harder 
Silo.  Its  exclusive  features 
mean  sweeter,  fresher  silage, 
healthier  live  stock,  easier  feed* 
log  all  winter. 

Write  (sr  free  Beeh 

"Ssriag  witk  SiUs" 

HARDER    MFG.   CO. 
i  Box  it£oble8kitl,N.Y. 


[wSirnkm 


Woolford- 

Tecktonius 

Silo 

hsi  many  excellent  exclus- 
ive features. 

One-piece  clesr  Orecon  fir 
ttavet.  Hinged  California 
redwood  doors,  Automatic 
adjusting  straight  pull 
doorway  fastener  and  hoop 

lugs  equipped  with   heavy 

car-steel   spring. 

The  only  silo  that  is  tight 
and  crrct  under  all  cundi- 
ticns.  when  full  or  empty, 
dry   or  wet,    hot   or    cold. 

Buy    now    at     special 
tarly-huytrt    ditcoanl, 
and  avoid   lerious    de- 
lay  later,      ^yrite  today. 
Factory: — Darby,  Pa. 


thus  cleaned.  Much  space  can  be 
utilized  as  pasture  in  this  way  that 
would  otherwise  be  of  no  use. 

We  find  that  one  hand  can  clean 
up  an  acre  of  land  per  day  if  the 
Dairymen  must  learn  to  co-oper-  |jr„gh  grows  only  sparsely.  Suppose 
ate  more  in  the  purchase  of  feeds  if  ^j^^  pasture  were  seriously  impaired 
they  are  to  cut  production  costs,  ^j^^^  ^^^  growth  of  brush,  and  the 
Feed*  can  be  bought  much  cheaper  by  clearing  of  it  would  restore  it  to  nor- 
th© carload  and  it  is  entirely  possi-  ^^^^  conditions.  How  much  would  a 
ble  to  order  in  this  way  in  any  sec-  ^^^.g  clearing  be  worth?  Pasture 
tion  where  dairying  is  an  Important  j^g^g  jg  ^orth  not  less  than  $2  to 
industry.  $2.50  per  month  for  an  acre.     Count- 

Having  secured  orders  to  the  ing  6  mont'hs  pasture  we  get  $12  to 
amount  of  a  carload,  let  someone  in  fi^.  Not  bad  for  a  day's  work  on 
the  neighiborhood  send  for  it,  taking  the  farm. — W.  E.  Farver,  Holmes 
care  always  to  deal  with  a  reliable    Co.,   O. 

company.     The  company  will  send  a  

sight    draft    to    the    bank    but    will  ^^  ^^  FEED- 

grant   Inspection   of  the  contents   of    -*^*' 

the  car  before  payment  is  made.     Ar-  ING  LEGUMES 

rangements  can  easily  be  made  with  

the  bank  so  that  the  unloading  can  Cows  may  be  expected  to  maintain 
begin  at  any  time.  Purchasers  should  their  milk  yields  in  winter  as  well 
pay  at  the  bank,  take  a  receipt  for  when  fed  legumes,  like  clover,  alfalfa 
the  amount  and  present  it  at  the  or  soybean  hay,  along  with  some 
car  when  the  feed  is  delivered.  In  grain,  as  when  given  a  different  kind 
making  change  at  the  car,  losses  are  of  roughage  with  comparatively  large 
liable  to  occur,  and  when  they  do  quantities  of  grain.  Such  home- 
occur  the  burden  is  likely  to  rest  grown  feeds  make  milk  production 
upon  someone  who  has  given  a  lot  cheaper  than  when  grains  must  be 
of  time  and  labor  already  in  promot-  bought.  The  legumes  fit  in  well  In 
ing  the  welfare  of  his  neighbors.  farm  practices;  they  increase  soil  fer- 

There  are  no  large  dairymen  in  tllity,  and  they  supply  pruLelu  and 
this  section.  Nevertheless  we  feed  mineral  matter,  essentials  to  growth 
concentrates  liberally.  Last  year  we  and  milk  production,  in  larger  quan- 
wanted  some  cottonseed  meal.  Being  tity  than  any  other  class  of  rough- 
unable  to  use  a  carload  we  combined    ages. 


CWoolford  Wood  Tank  Mfg.  Co. 

C         1429  Chestnut  St.         Phila.,  Pa. 


with  a  party  living  10  miles  south 
of  us.  We  ordered  a  carload  deliv- 
ered at  a  station  between  the  two 
points  and  unloaded  it  without  the 
least  difficulty.  In  many  localities 
there  are  local  creamery  companies 
that    might    conveniently    order    the 


The    Wise    Farm  will    buy   a 

[Globe  Silo  NOW 


^*^   *  vaQ  avoid 


_„ hlcher  prices  and  de- 
layed BhlirniMit--)  later.  Globe  siloe 
tiave  adjustable  door  fratne  wtth 
ladder  roinbiin-d  .  6  It.  extension 
roof,  window  tree. 

Liberal  Cash  •nd  Early  ShipaMOl 
Diseeunts.  Buy  New,  Ship  New. 
Pay  NearTSsTC  Now,  Write  New. 

GLOBE  8ILO  CO. 

S-IS  WSew  St.;  Siilnsy,  N.  T 


More  Beaiitiful 

i  -More  DuraJue 


Cows  fed  soybean  hay  with  a  little 
grain  and  corn  silage  in  two  feeding 
tests  conducted  at  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station  kept  up  their  milk  flow 
as  well  as  other  cows  fed  mainly  grain 
along    with    some    corn    silage    and 

—  "    -  -  fltover.      Twenty    cows   were    fed    In 

feed  for  their  patrons.     Two  points    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^g    extending    over    137 
X-  *         !„«  ^     days.  The  same  conclusion  was  drawn 

from  another  test  with  six  cows  fed 
mainly  alfalfa  hay  in  one  lot  and 
largely  grain  the  second.  The  le- 
gumes were  able  to  replace  such  high- 
priced  concentrates  as  cottonseed 
meal  and  bran  and  the  cost  of  the 
milk  was  thus  reduced. 

~~  Where  legumes  are  not   available 

In   many   fields    pa-ture  lo  s_    and  ^             ^^^^  concentrates  must 

along  fence,  we  find  clumps  o    briers  ^^^               ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^, 

and  scattering  bushes  that  start  up  ^^xlmum  milk   yield   is  ob- 

each    year.      Unless    we    keep    them  '^^ 

,         -     .               ,  tained.      Plans    can    be    maae    now, 

destroyed    we    are    bound    to    spend  i«,„,^oq    yio-rt 

•               .,,!.,*               T    „  however,   for   growing   legumes   next 

much  more  costly  labor  later  on  when  '           ^          „r„vp,i  t^rartlpal- 

^     .,     .  .,  „,„    Tt  season.     Clover  has  proved  praciicai- 

we  are  forced  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  ^^     ^^    valuable    as    alfalfa    hay    for 

dalrv  cows  when  fed  In  equal  quantl- 


would  be  gained  by  an  enterprise  of 
this  kind.  First,  they  would  get  the 
feed  at  the  lowest  market  price,  and, 
second,  they  would  find  the  Interest 
In  their  creamery  Increasing. — J.  P. 
Fletcher,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GET  EID  OF  THE  BRIERS 


.y 


i 


and  ffives 
you  better  silage 

Vitrified  tile— the  Ideal  3ilo  material 
r   —lasts  for  tenerations.    No  upkeep 
cost— no  painting— no  hoops  to  tignten. 
Write  for  catalog. 

fiOnsinfl 

[  Ar  Vitrified  TOe  Silo^j 

— wUh  the  "Hhio  Inp"  Hoeks.    Fn.la  o vcrl ap— edda 
Eiiingth.  Notclies  in  ends  prevent  tiiortnr  from  Flip- 
ping. Kxtcnded  shoulders  top  and  bottom— less  mor- 
tor  exposed— silHKCfirttk'S better.  Wore  beautiful 
wall-blocka  all  same  shade.      Steel  hip  roof— 
•xt  ra  spHCC  in  silo  -ateel  chute— fireproof  — con* 
tiouuud  doorway.    Wrila  tsr  CstsiM  aod  PriWi. 

J.  M.  Preston  Co. 

Dcpl.  S4S,  Uunfting,  Mich. 

Al»o  r*t  .asc^er  uu  CUiiiU  biu 
ruisK  aadfiiilKtUShtsduis. 


appears  as  if  a  portion  of  the  origi 

nal  wildness  of  the  soil  were  yet  un-  ^^^    ^^^^    home-grown    grains, 

conquered,     for     if    we    leave    such  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^.j„ 

growths  undisturbed  we  wil    have  a  ^^^^^^^          .^  ^^^^    ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^,_ 

growth  in  a  few  seasons  that  will  be  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^,^  ^  ^^^ 

an  eve-sore  t(»  the  farm.  ^         .^  .„.„  _„ .   _  v,_i»  f^ns 

,     ,       ..,,  crop  or  two  to  two  and  a  nan  ions 

The   onlv   best    time   to    deal    with  ^"""^                       ,„,^«r      <5omP  home- 

per  acre  next  summer,     bome  nome 


prown  feeds,  such  as  corn  and  oats, 
when  fed  with  the  legume  hay  will 
tend  to  lower  the  cost  of  milk  pro- 
duction. 


^v 


briers  and  bushes  is  when  they  start. 
They  are  then  easy  to  conquer.  Very 
many  can  be  pulled  by  hand  at  this 
stage  if  the  ground  is  wet.     By  using 

the  mattock  we  can  grub   them   out  

at  one  stroke,   while  if  left   until   a 

year  or  two  later  they  will  be  dlfllcnU        rndor    new    fond    regulations     the 

I  c,„  nn.  w.  .now  more  opportune  -;;;;s^  ^^^^JZr^Z^V^Zrf 
|ty  for  ihem  to  sprout  again  and  ^^^  butter  rntlnn  is  one-fifth  of  a 
'make  more  trouble.  pound  per  month. 


March  9,  1»18. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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GOVERNMENT  SEEKING  FARM 
LABOR 


Kerosene -Gasoline 


««  iCameene  EinciBe  TOO  can  (et  man 

wer  iroai  ■  B;*Sr!2acI_* »aan1ln«ln  an*  eu. 


Valuabto  Fret  B?«!f  J^,«^8^ 

loMlhe 
dUwMr 


"^  DM  Triak  ~io  Year  OuarMitM. 

Beionttnhnt 


I 


Extensive  Labor  Employment 
Service 


SEED   CORN-2000   BUSHELS 

BELLE  ALTO  GOLDEN  DENT 

SEEO  POTATOES— COBBLERS  &  RALEIGHS 

A  110  day  com.      Carefully   bred  and  selected  for 
twelv  years.    Took  lat  prtaea  1  n  Co,  corn  BhowH  lu«t 


iwo  \  ('  IPS  FiTBi  priae  ui  Btate  College  corn  show  litst 
Mil  (omposlt  samples  tested  by  State  CoiieBt.  in 
lil-iiliHta nee,  prove  100  per  cent  germination,  while 
Sui  iriHof  samplea   being  tested    there  are  averaging 


ahoiit  I'l.'i  per  eent  germination.  „     ^     .., 

i"  iM)  per  bu.  In  lota  not  less  than  five  bu.     Saaka  45 
cents  I  xtra.    Potatoes.  $5.60  per  sack  165  lbs. 

BELX£  ALTO  FARMS 

H.H.McCaUum.Manager,  wernersvllle, Berks  Co  ..Pa 


Spray  with  an 

"EVER -READY,  JR." 


(Power  Sprajrer) 

Leading  fruit  growera  have  sworn  by  It  for  years 
Hteh  uuaUty  2  H.  P.  engine,  lOO-gallon  steel-  bound 
5nk,  2  cylinder  hlgb  pressure  sway  pump,  and  a 
mlKbty  good  eiiglne    for  other  work. 

Write  toKlay  io»  deecriptlvo  bookie  I    and  prioes. 
Van  Nouhuya  Machtaa  Works,    Albany,  N.  Y 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  has 
just    announced   extensive   plans   for 
helping  supply  laborers  for  the  farms 
for  the  coming  season.     The  Depart- 
ment has  made  arraag«ments  to  util- 
ize the  Post  Office  Department  of  the 
country,  together  with  the  rural  mail 
carriers,   and   will   thus  have  a  sys- 
tem of  100,000  government  employes 
acting    as   labor    agents.      A    simple 
plan  is  announced  which,  if  labor  is 
available  as  the  Department  says  it 
is,  should  be  of  great  assistance.  The 
plan  is  briefly  as  follows: 

Each  rural  carrier  and  every  post- 
master will  be  supplied  with  applica- 
tion   blanks   which    farmers   needing 
help  can  fill   out.     The  farmers  are 
asked  to  fill  out  swch  blank  stating 
wages  offered,  length  of  employment 
offered,  character  of  farm  work  to  be 
performed  and  the  living  conditions 
offered.     These  blanks  need  only  be 
dropped    into    the    rural    mail    box. 
The   carrier   will    take   them   to   the 
local  post  office  where  the  local  post- 
master, 'being  an  agent  of  the  local 
farm    labor   office,    will    endeavor   to 
fill  the  calls  from  the  available  local 
supply.     If  he  is  unable  to  do  so  he 
sends  the  application  to  the  nearest 
larger  postoffice  that  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  district  office,  which  will 
draw  on  the  surplus  workers  In  the 
nearest  towns  and  cities.     As  appli- 
cations are  received,  the  postmasters 
will    display   a   notice   in    the   office, 
stating   the  number  of   men  wanted 
and  the  wages   offered  but  omitting 
the  name  of  the  farmer  desiring  the 
help. 

In  addition  to  the  blanks  for  farm- 
ers, each  postmaster  and  carrier  will 
have  blanks  for  applicants  for  farm 
work.      These  will   be  handled   in   a 

4^.  ^'wSiTnio±'^:.'"^'^lil^;ii,^-  similar  way.  The  extent  of  the  sys- 
P^  "i^^J-tt^^il?*  S5!iL1^H.  T.  tern  can  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
remembered  that  there  are  about  55,- 
000  fourth-class  post  offices  in  the 
country,  each  of  wliich  will  act  as 
branches  of  the  Employment  Service. 
In  addition,  there  are  nearly  44,000 
rural  carriers.  The  county  agents 
HOMESTEAD  DAIRY  FARMS  of  the  country  will  rlso  act  with  the 
Salisbury,    Maryland  postal    officials    in    this    work.   .  The 

.     _,         j^;       ~      JZ^  [Department  says  of  its  plan: 

Ernst  8  rine  r  rUlt   Trees        "The  success  of  the  farm  labor  sup- 
ply   system   depends    almost   entirely 


CLOVER  SEED 

our  high  grades  ol  Grass  seeds  *re  tg!  most 
carefully  selected  and  reclamed.  Highest 
quality  )n  I'urlty  and  GernilnaUoTi.  To  grow 
Hiimper  crops  good  seed  must  be  sown.  We  pay 
fniaht.  Catalog  and  samplea  free  If  you  men- 
tion this  paper. 

CLICKS    SEED    FARMS 

Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiuinniiD 
100  BERRIES 

$2.25 

Special  group  '-f    l(X)    berry 

[Hant«  y  It-Id  ini;  largely  fromM  ay 

•111  fro<.t  oonr?'.!  hrw  profitable 

.    atrawberrles  (Including    tin  cat 

Fi^ll-bearlng)  ami  8t.  Regto  Kvrr- 

t>eAring  Rasberry. Shown  In  colore  in 

Collins'  FRUIT  GUIDE— FREE. 

Arthur  i.  Caillns  &  S«a.  In  5S  MMrMtnm,  N.  J. 

Protest  Early  Cabbac* 

Don't  tot  «h«  osUmc*  in*(g»t  gmt  fmr  mp. 
Par  8  ysmrmgitammn  Est*  ba«B  rmltuf  lary^. 
ftrmer  haada  and  liMorIng  practically  IM  pm 
cent  crop«  by  orfnc      _ 

A.   B.   C.  PLANT  PROTBCTOaa 

Spadal  tar  felt  disc*  which  any  bay  caa  sHy 
•■  tb«  ■t<^ra  directly  after  planting  ta  preTeat 
tka  nacp>t  fly  from  lajioc  It*  mgf. 

W^    wn^*..a      m»W      fhw      r-^n't     w*^     «skk«2* 

wttCaat  them.  Writs  l!or  cspiea  of  tkair  tot- 
lara.     ^all  laf  ormatioa  and  wholeaala  ^aa. 

ruNT  rRoncTOK  company 

^         46  SMth  Water  St. ,       tteekeata,    M.  T 


SEED  CORN 

Goldpn  c;ate.  Thia  com  is  grown  by  u«  from  carefully 
wlected  Kara.  High  (ierinlnatlon  .  Karly  maturing. 
Stalk  medium  sizes,  leaves  abundantly.  Buy  direct. 
In  lotd  of  25  bushels  or  more,  S3. 00  por  bushel, and 
In  lot3  ot  lesa  than   25  bushels   at  $3.60  i>er  bushel. 


.\pple.  Peach,  Pear, Cherry  and  all  kinds  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  berry  plants,  of  the  vc  ry  liest 
varieties.  .\ll  kinds  of  Shrubs,  Hoses,  I'linib- 
int!  vines,  and  our  fa  nous  everbearing  Straw- 
l)erry  plants,  bear  till  frost,  n  ilown  plants  free 
with  your  onler.  Money  bnrk  if  not  as  repre- 
s.'nted.  Seeds,  ic  pack.itCT-.       ('.ifalocuc      Free. 

Elrnst  Nurseries,  Boxl4,Eaton,0. 


u-pon  the  co-operation  which  the 
farmer  himself  gives.  He  must  noti- 
fy the  local  postmaster  of  his  labor 
requirements  in  time." 


PURE    FARM    SEEDS 

CI.OVER,  Tlmot  by,  Alslke,  Alfal'a-  oats  and  all  kind 
of  PURE  FARM  SEEDS  direct  from  prfKlucer  to  con 
•umor;  free  from  noxloua     wee<l  8ee<la.  Ask  for  eaniples 

A._C.  HOYT  Sc  CO.«         Bo«  Pt      FottoriOi^OMo 

Market  Gardener's  Paper 

If  > oil  Kpow  vefretables,  send  25  cents  for  8  monthrf 

triiil  subsrriptioM  and  tind  out  what  you  Imve  l>e«!n  n.iswinic 
Do  it  toUay.     Satisfaction  Kuarantet-U  or  money   bads 

MARKET  GROWERS  JOUINAI  INUa.SNtkraBMt.lNisTiBe.W 

Strawberries  '^IL'^.^^^t^  BfndMTo?? 

aolliir  carefully  wra  pped  for  which  we  will  ninll  and 
gilar:iniec  I.IO  plan  t«  of  f^lther  .sort  or  r,U  of  cacli,  Ka--t 
of  Mi-^.  river  ouly.  Catalog  fret'.  .Slayinakor  &  t-i  ii. 
Wvuiulng.  Del. 


LITTLE  HOPE  IN  GERMAN 
STRIKES 


Strawberry  Plants  tT^X^i 


;in      Roots.     You 

„  rhanct!  when  you 

uw  H AM,  H  seed  corn  100  per  cent  strong  Ocrmlna- 
tl"n.  itiiiKict  Barred  Rocks  from  Ix'st  bloixi.  catalog 
friv     .]  w .  HALL.   M arlon    Station,  Md 


Over  100  White    Holland   Turkeys  g?^ 

Hi-n  weighing  ten  and  eighteen  lb".,  $.S  to  SI*  :  tomf. 
s!xlt«'n  to  twenty-nvc  llw..  $S  to  $15.  Satisfaction 
K"iiraiit<-ed.  H.  W.  ANDERSON.Stewartgtown.  Pa. 
On  inn  Sof^d  our  specialty,  all  np,!,  of  tested 
J        "  ^^  freshseeds  _^e8cubywelghtand 


pay  vour  postaiie.       catalog  fr*"- 

All.    V8  SEgo    HOU8K. 


GENEVA,  OHIO 


SEED  POTATOES    ^^""^^Wc^re'^n 

"IKaM  U  BAMBERGER,        R,  1.         Mbanon.Pa. 


StfilwhArrv  Plants.  lowest  prices.  (  atnlog 
"nawuerry  ofs.-i  vnrlotlOH  mcUifllng  tbe  FalT 
oearcrs    Free.  I,.  C.     TINGLE. Boi   77,  PIttsvlllcMd 


n.l.r  o  •  f  ..  2.'>  varieties  JI:  2  collect  Ions  fl.'iO 
waniia  Dpecialut  Includlnt!  eactus  .  show  *  rtecoratlvf 
vari^iip^  Mrs.  Howard  Tlolslnger.        renton,Mri 


Sf rn n.kz»»«,r  l»l«r.tt  r  oiiey  rnkli'g  vnrletl.* 
pTrawherry  I  lants  m  rrnsonahle  prlceeCata- 
lORfree.    BASIL     PFRRV  .  <  eorgetown.  |iel. 


Your  editorial,  "The  Outlook",  In 
Feb.  2  issue  is  very  good  except  the 
third  paragraph.  I  want  to  protest 
against  hoping  for  benefits  from  Ger- 
man Ifbor  troubles.  When  you  state 
that  there  are  labor  troubles,  strikes 
and  peace  talk  in  the  Central  Em- 
pires, you  tend  to  lull  us  into  a  feel- 
ing of  security  that  we  should  not 
have.  The  people  of  this  country 
should  realize  that  we  are  facing  a 
real  crisis,  and  If  the  Central  Em- 
pires   have   labor   troubles,    so   have 

we. 

Look  at  the  wage  controversy  at 
Washington  between  trainmen  and 
the  Government.  Don't  you  suppose 
that  the  German  papers  display  that 
controversy?  And  yet  we  must  meet 
that  situation.  W.  G.  Lee  tries  to 
put  it  onto  the  railroads,  but  he  is 
not  showing  very  patriotic  himself 
just  now. — A.  R.  S.,  Tompkins  Co.. 
N.    Y. 


Cheaper  Labor 

and 

More  Live  Stock 

The  only  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  labor  is  to 
help  the  hired  man  produce  larger  crops.  Ex- 
periment Stations  have  demonstrated  that  on 
corn,  wheat  and  oats,  as  well  as  on  sugar  beets, 
labor  can  produce  50  to  125%  more  on  fertilized 
land  than  it  can  on  unfertilized  land. 

Fertilizers  make  it  possible  to  increase  the  farm  stock. 
Top-dress  the  meadows  and  pastures,  fertilize  your  corn, 
and  see  for  yourself  how  many  more  head  the  increased 
crops  will  carry; — how  much  you  can  save  on  your  grain  bill 
and  how  much  more  manure  will  be  produced. 

A.  A.  C.  Fertilizers 

pay  for  themselves  in  the  big  crops  they  produce;  and  the 
larger  crops  leave  a  larger  amount  of  humus  material  in 
the  soil  to  lighten  it  up,  make  it  more  friable  and  more  re- 
tentive of  moisture. 

The  rapid  and  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  A.  A.  C. 
Fertilizers  has  been  because  of  their  actual  merit  and  demon- 
strated ability  to  produce  profitable  crops.  They  represent 
the  accumulated  manufacturing  experience  of  more  than 
fifty  years. 

They  are  compounded  of  organic  and  inorganic  mate- 
rials of  recognized  crop-producing  power  in  such  forms  and 
proportions  that  they  arc  capable  of  feeding  the  plant  con- 
tinuously. They  cause  a  quick  start,  vigorous  growth  and 
early  crop  maturity. 

//  we  have  no  agent  in  yonr  town,  we  want  one.      Write  tu  for 
our  nearest  agent's  address  or  ask  for  an  agency  yourself. 

The  Company  maintains  an  Agricultural  Service  Bureau 
conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  for  many  years  Director 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Experiment  Station,  whose 
Crop  Bulletins,  services  and  advice  are  free  to  all  farmers. 

P"®  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wt  s*rv0  pur  trad*  from  60  points. 
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Your  Cornfield  Tells  the  Story 

WHAT  greater  satisfaction  is  there  than  to 
look  over  a  field  of  sprouting  corn  and 
see  2,  3  or  4  sturdy  plants  in  every  hill,  just  as  you 
planted  them?  That  is  the  kind  of  a  start  your  corn 
crop  gets  wheu  you  use  an  International  or  C.  B.  &  Q.  Com 
Planter. 

These  machines  plant  corn  accurately,  whether  used  with 
edge  drop,  flat  drop,  or  full  hill  drop  plates;  whether  the  corn 
is  checked  or  drilled.  The  drop  clutch  can  be  changed,  while 
the  planter  is  working,  to  drop  2,  3,  or  4  kernels  to  a  hill.  The 
tongue  is  easily  adjustable  to  the  height  of  the  horses.  A 
handy  foot  drop  lever  makes  head-row  planting  easy. 

Wheu  you  look  over  the  International  or  C.  B.  &  Q.  planter, 
don't  miss  the  automatic  marker,  a  handy  feature  that  saves 
a  lot  of  work  and  time.  There  are  fertilizer  attachments  if 
you  want  them,  combination  pea  and  corn-planting  hoppers, 
open  wheels  or  closed  —  your  planter  will  be  equipped  just  as 
you  want  it.  You  can' plant  rows  28  to  48  inches  wide  by 
2-inch  adjustments,  with  tour  distances  between  hills. 

These  planters  are  so  good  you  will  want  to  know  all  about 
them.    Drop  us  a  line  and  let  "us  send  you  full  information. 

hternational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  u  s  A/rnj' 


Champion 


Deeriag 


McCormick 


MUwaukc* 


Otborae 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


\ 


Stylish— Roomy— Easy  Riding 

WHH  Fine  Driving  Qualities 

You  will  like  the  look  of  the  new  Elcar  models.  The 
designs  are  original,  different  and  strikingly  gracefal. 
The  high-class  paint  work  insures  lastaig  beaity. 

oSort^d  roomtoete  are  given  specj^attention  Dnj^  all  <gj^ 
you  won't  be  cramped.  Easy  riding  whether  fully  or  P^J^lly  toaAwL 
Plenty  of  speed-abundant  power  for  the  hard  pulls.  The  steenng 
riemy  uj  spccu    •uu«         r  ^^  easiest— the  control  the  simplest 

— the  motor  responsive  and  flexible. 

Reliable  quality  is  a  certainty  in  the  Ekar. 
We  learned  to  put  in  quality  years  ago, 
when  building  cars  selling  up  to  and  above 
^000.  We  give  exceptional  value  in  tbese 
quality  car*  at  popular  ?"<*•  — «»^ 
model  large  and  good  enough  to  fumD 
any  motor  car  requiremenL 

Don't  think  of  chooemg  until  you  have 
seen  the  Elcar.  Ask  for  nearest  dealers 
name^  if  you  don't  know  him« 

Catalog  on  Request 

Write  for  catalog  illustrating  and  describ* 
ing  the  Six  New  Elcar  Modak  —  gladly 
mailed  to  all  interested. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Motor  Car 

Company 
C-803  Beardsley  Av«mie    Elkhart,  Ind. 


Brief    Mention 
of  Elev  Polnta 

Four-cylinder  models,  3/;% 
horsepower  at  2.108  r.  p.  m. 
Six-cylinder  naodels,  40  horse* 
power  at  2,100  r.  p.  m.  Two 
unit  electrical  system.  Lons 
wheel  base.  116  inches;  road 
clearance  10>^  inches.  Full 
floating  rear  axle  with  spiral 
bevel  driving  gears.  Tunken 
Roller  Bearings  front  and 
rear.  Double  jiniversal  dnve; 
tubular  propeller  shaft. 
A  wonderfully  easy  riding 
semi-elliptic  spring  suspen- 
sion. Roomy  and  conntortable 
bodies  of  beautiful  design 
and  durable  finish;  new 
"Cathedral  Pipe"  ui^ol- 
steting.  Equipment  complete. 
creo  to  motometer. 


Win  the  War  By  Preparing  the  Land 

Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 

Bigger  Crops 

Work  i«  Joint  EMm^  the  Soil  el  th«  O.  S.  and  C«n»#a-Co^per»tiv* 
Farming  in  Man   Power  Necessary  to  Win  the  BaMlo  lor  Liberty 

The  Food  Controllers  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  greater  food  pro- 
duction. Scarcely  100,000  000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the  allies  overseas  be- 
f<^e^  lui^cst.  Uiin  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  rest  the  burden 
of  supply. 

Every  Available  Tillable  Acre  must  Contributei  Every  Available 
Farmer  and  Farm  Hand  must  Assist. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  is  short  and  an 
appeal  to  the  United  States  allies  is  for  niore  men  for  seeding  operaUons. 
Canada's  Wheat  Prodction  tost  Year  was  228,000.000    Bushels; 
the  demand  from  Canada  alone. for  lOISIs  400.000.000  Bushels. 

To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.    She  has  the  land   but  needs  the  men.      The 
Government  of  the  United  States  wants  every  roan  who  can   effectively  help  to  do. 
farm  work  thU  year.     It  wants  the  landinthe  United  Sutes  developed  first  of  course:  but 
it  also  wants  to  help  Canada.     Whenever  we  find  a   man   we  can   spare  to  Canada  s 
fields  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want  to  direct  him  there.     Apply  to  our  Employment 
Service,  and  we  will  tell  where  you  can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 
Western  Canada's  help  will   be  required  not  later  than   April  6th. 
Wages  to  competent  help,  $50  a  month  and  up.  board  and  lodging. 
Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  warm  welcome,  good  wages,  good  board 
and  find  comfortable  homes.    They  will  get  a  rate  of  one  cent  a   roiiehwD  Canadian 
boundary  points  to  destination  and  return. 
For  particulars  as  to  routes  and  places  where  employment  may  be  bad,  apply  to 

U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Depi.  of  Labor 


^OjiHrp 


WINTER  POULTRY  POIHTERS 


Hiuch  9,  1918. 

at  the  season  of  the  year.  Of  course, 
t^e  success  of  the  plan  all  depends 
upon  the  producer  asking  a  reason- 
able price  and  giving  the  customer  a 
fair  deal.  —  J.  Raymond  Kessler, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


If  eood  quality  eockerefai  taave  not 
been  produced  for  next  year's  breed- 
ing pens  it  la  not  too  laite  to  buy  them 

BOW. 


THE  COCKEREL  WORTHWHILE 


Where  the  majority  of  the  malei 
are    disposed    of    as    broilers    whea 

A  large  part  of  the  success   reacbinc:   the  pound   and   a  lialf   or 

with  poultry  this  year  will  depend  on   two  pound  size  eare  must  be  taken 
the  Tlgor  asd  laying  ability  of  the   not  to  pick  the  wro«g  oaes  to  leave 
breeding  stock.    It  ia  a  diaooura«lng   to  mature  for  breeders.    The  OKperi- 
bustness  trying  to  raise  large  flocks    emced    poultryman    is   not    likely    to 
of  poultry  with  poor  breeding  stock,    make  any  great  mistake  when  select- 
Frozen  mangels  are  not  good  feed    ing  his  male  birds  at  this  age,  but 
for  poultry.     If  any  are  frozen  they    the  Inexperienced  man  will  very  fre- 
can  be  slked  and  boiled  and  then  the   quently  pick  the  wrong  birds, 
fowls  will  eat  them  readily.     In  the        The  type  of  male  to  pick  at  thla 
winter  boiled  vegetables  of  all  kinds   age  is  the  one  with  the  largest  frame 
are  fine  to  keep  the  birds  In  condi-    and    with    little   noticeable    develop- 
tlon.     Some  breeders  use  large  Iron    ment  of  the  comb  and  wattles  or  any 
kettles  In  their  feed  rooms  for  boil-   ^i    the    sexual    qualities.      In    other 
Ing  waste  vegetables,  cull   beana  or   words,  select  birds  that  look  as  tho 
oats  and  they  find  that  It  helps  to   they  would  do  nothing  but  grow  for 
keep  down  the  feed  bills.  the  next  4   or  5  months  and  which 

Empty  the  water  palls  every  night  g^y^  assurance  of  developing  little  of 
In  freezing  weather.  Hardware  le  t^eir  sexual  qualities  prematurely, 
expensive  now  and  if  ice  must  be  guch  birds  will  grow  Into  fine  big 
pounded  out  of  palls  every  morning  males  before  they  develop  the  sexual 
they  are  soon  leaking  and  of  no  value,  attributes,  and  when  they  do  mature 
The  use  of  oyster  shells,  charcoal  ^■^Qy  ^rin  be  worthy  breeders  of  good 
and  grit  Is  constantly  recommended    gize  and  vigor. 

for  keeping  hens  in  the  best  of  con-        Tjie  mistake  that  so  many  begin- 

dltion  and  on  many  farms  they  are    ^grg    make    In    selecting    males    for 

seldom   supplied.      It   Is  one  of   the   breeders  when  so  young.  Is  picking 

reasons  for  poultry  coming  thru  the    ^^^  little  cocky  premature  birds  with 

winter  in  poor  condition.     They  need    premature  comb  and  wattle  develop- 

oyster  shells,  charcoal  and  grit  and  it    ment.      This    type,    found    In    every 

Is  profitable  to  keep  the  hoppers  in    brooder    flock,    attract    attention   by 

the  poultry  houses  well  filled.  their   cocky   manner  and  comb   and 

The  open-front  hen  house  Is  now    wattle  development,  and  seem  to.  the 

considered  the  poultryman's  best  ally    inexperienced  Just  the  ones  to  keep 

In  fighting  colds  and  roup.  Hens  that    by    reason    of    their    apparent    vigor 

have  fresh  air  seem  to  develop  an  Im-    and    develoi?nient    of    the   distinctive 

munity    to    colds.      The    open-front    male  polnta.     The  fact  Is,   they  are 

houee   protects  the  birds  from   both    just  the  ones  to  avoid  because  they 

draughts  and  bad  air. — R.  G.  Klrby.      have  developed   the  male  character- 

ently  the  best  at  the  particular  time 
they  rarely  develop  very  much  after- 
wards, usually  resulting  in  useless 
runts. 

The  male  worthwhile  Is  the  one 
that  does  nothing  but  grow  until  at 
least  six  months  old  "before  develop- 
ing the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
his   kind,    and    the   poultryman   will 


SELLING  THE  LIVE  ROASTER 


In  the  fall  of  the  year  many  poul- 
try raisers  find  that  they  have  on 
hand  a  large  number  of  fine  roasters 
with  no  particular  market.  The  com- 
mission markets  are  usually  over- 
crowded at  this  time  and  prices  rath-    ^^^   ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^   4,„„..., - 

er  disappointing  because  of  the  large    ^^  ^^^j  \^  remember  this  in  select 
number   of    persons    who    dispose   of  -    -  .  --.  . 


excess  stock  at  this  time 

However,  most  of  the  suburbs  of 
jour  towns  and  cities  offer  a  special 
marttet  which  the  poultryman  can 
profitably  develop  at  the  cost  of  just 
a  little  advertising  or  personal  solic- 
itation. Many  suburban  dwellers 
like  to  have  a  small  flock  of  roasters 
on  hand  from  which  to  pick  a  bird  as 
needed.  Such  customers  usually 
I  have  a  small  poultry  house  and  yard. 


Ing  future  aires. — J.  Raymond  Kess- 
ler, Chester  Co.,   Pa. 


WHAT  THE  HEN  CAN  DO 


■   You  can  get  bumper  crop.  withou;potuh.  Hke  your  father  and  grandfather  ^i^- »  ^o"  "]*    • 

the   same  high  grade  bone  and     RerOr  $     0006     ^TiO.     IVleSlt    ■ 

tankage    fertilizer  they  used—      "^^^     ^      .     ^  »        _.i.   i*-  I7    »..   ......    «»,«,     ■ 

Its  hiih  ammonia  content.  4  per  cent,  produces  belter  ^^Voy^^'l^J^^r  ct^Xp^^^^  ■ 
phoric  acid  make,  it  idealfor  earlier,  bigger  yield*  en  potatoe.,  com  and  vegetable,  ol  , 
all  sorts. 

Results  prove  it     Order  threuch  yeur  dealer  now-tet  the  bigfest  yield  from 
your  acreage,  at  least  cost. 

The    Berg    Co.,  Ontario  St.  near  Delaware  River.  PhUadelphia 


Pllease  mention  P«>aasylvaaia  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Uncle  Sam  says,  "Hens  must  help 
win  the  war".  Now,  Biddy  didn't 
raise  her  chicks  to  feed  a  soldier,  but 
when  duty  calls,  she's  game.  What 
can  she  do?  Statistics  gleaned  from 
census  reports,  departmental  and 
but  not  sufficient  space  or  time  to  oflicial  estimates,  show  what  she  has 
permit  the  raising  of  young  stock  done.  From  these  it  is  easy  to  de- 
and  are  frequently  glad  to  buy  from  duce  what  she  is  capable  of  doing 
six  to  a  dozen  birds  for  the  winter  on  the  laying  line  this  year, 
^gg  She  is  not  near  maximum  produc- 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  reaching  Hon  when  she  turns  out  2.000.000.- 
such  trade  Is  to  advertise  in  the  pa-   000  dozen  eggs  a  year    equivalent 
pers  of   the  locality   in   which   it   Is   that   many   pounds   of   meat.     Mia 
desired   to  do  business,   stating  that   would  that  much  "^^^^  look  l.U  on 
live  young  roasters  are  had  for  sale   the   hoof?      Imagine   3.000,000   head 
in  lots  of  half  a  dozen  or  over,  deliv-    of  cattle,  and  you  can  come  noai  it 
ered  by   express  prepaid   at   a   given    That  may  be  worth  "°^'^"S  °;:^;- '^ 
price  per  pound.     It  Is  also  well  to    Biddy  does  not   crow      Neither     o 
give  some  space  to  the  desirability  of    she  rest.      Instead   she   devote,      m^ 
having    one's    own    fowls    to    kill    as    to  production  of  poultry  meat  ^^ugn 
wanted,    and  mention  the  saving   to    ing  2.500.000.000  pounds,  equivalent 
be  made  by  purchasing  the  poultry    to   12,500.000   squealing   pigs   dress 
live    and    in    quantities    instjead    of    ing  200  pounds  each 
dressed,  one  at  a  time. 

This  plan  will  give  the  poultryman 
a  ready  market  for  his  surplus  cock- 
erels and  at  a  price  much  better  than 
could  be  obtained  in  the  open  market 


The  civil  population  can  eat   to" 
enormous  mass  of  food  and  save  bee 
and    pork    to    nourish    the    flphtinP 
men  to  go  over  the  top.     Meat,  no 
talk,   will    help   win   the   war.     Th 


American    eagle   may  scream    at    thej 
front,  but  the  American   hen  adding 
to    the    meat    supply    is    capable    of 
doing  a  big  bit  in  winning  the  flght. 
Why  not  encourage  her? 

Reliahle  Poultry  Journal  says  that 
in  more  ways  than  one  the  well- 
bred  healthy  and  vigorous  domestic 
hen  is  a  marvel.  Times  without  num- 
ber Leghorns  and  other  "egg  breeds" 
have  r^roduced  in  fresh  eggs  their 
own  body  weight  seven  to  ten  times 
within  a  year,  and  the  heavier 
weight  "general  purpose"  breeds 
very  often  lay  eggs  in  one  year  that 
equal  four  or  five  times  their  body 
weight,  which  weight  is  nearly  twice 
that  of  the  average  "egg  breed"  pul- 
let   hen. 

What  other  meat-producing  ani- 
mal can  do  this?  The  worthy  hog 
Is  the  hen's  only  rival — and  there 
are  at  least  six  things  to  be  said  in 
this  connection  about  him:  First, 
our  farmers.  In  response  to  Govern- 
ment appeal,  are  now  hard  at  work 
Increasing  the  hog  production  of  the 
country  as  much  as  they  can  for 
1918;  second,  hogs  can  not  be  bred 
in  cities,  in  suburbs,  or  In  many 
other  places  where  fowls  can  be  kept; 
third,  hogs  are  ravenous  feeders; 
fourth,  cholara  Is  a  dreaded  hog 
scourge;  fifth,  hogs  do  not  lay  eggs; 
sixth,  the  average  housewife  would 
be  bothered  in  killing  and  dressing 
a  hog  for  Sunday  dinner. 

All  due  credit  to  the  hog,  but  the 
American  hen  (well-bred,  fully  do- 
mesticated and  ready  to  eat  almost 
any  waste  material  that  hogs  will) 
Is  without  an  equal  when  it  comes 
to  the  "quickest  and  cheapest"  means 
of  Increasing  our  meat  supply — in- 
creasing it  for  everybody,  and  that 
Is  why  our  Government,  thru  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  now 
telling  us  these  truths  and  urging  the 
great  common  pu<blic  not  only  to  be 
patriotic  in  this  time  of  National 
need,  of  military  necessity,  but  to 
do  these  things  In  their  own  person- 
al beet  interests. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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SPRING  BREEDING  NOTES 

Do  not  attempt  to  breed  from  all 
the  birds  in  the  farm  flock  if  it  is 
possible  to  isolate  a  small  flock  of 
the  best  and  most  profitable  hens  for 
breeding  purposes.  This  is  qu«te 
necessary  if  the  farmer  desires  to 
make  a  rapid  and  marked  improve- 
ment In  the  quality  of  his  poultry. 

The  farmer  buying  purebred  breed- 
ing stock  will  frequently  select  pul- 
lets with  the  idea  that  they  will  be 
of  value  for  a  longer  time  and  lay 
more  eggs.  In  many  cases  it  is  bet- 
ter to  buy  year-old  hens  and  then 
have  eggs  the  first  year  which  will 
be  satisfactory  for  hatching  and  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  purebred 
flock.  In  our  experience  it  is  easier 
to  purchase  year-old  hens  of  quality 
than  it  is  to  obtain  first-class  pullets. 
Many  of  the  experienced  breeders 
will  have  fine  year-old  hens  to  sell 
every  year  while  they  will  always 
keep  the  best  of  their  pullets. 

A  cockerel  mated  with  year-old 
hens  seems  to  give  the  best  results 
according  to  our  experience.  A  cock 
bird  of  good  quality  will  frequently 
be  satisfactory  until  the  third  year 
when  it  is  wise  to  make  a  change. 
We  have  mated  a  cock  bird  to  pul- 
lets with  fair  results  but  the  results 
have  been  better  when  the  saane  cock 
bird  has  been  mated  to  year-old  hens. 
Generally  speaking,  the  use  of  pullets 
as  breeders  is  bad  Judgment  even  if 
they  are  mated  with  cock  birds  of 
fine  vigor  and  known  breeding  value. 


Mating  Time  Is  Here 

Kow's  ttie  time  to  put  yoar  hens  and  roosters  bi  ttie 
pink  of  condition  with  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a. 

I!  you  want  chicks  that  will  live  and  develop  rapidly— if 
you  want  eariy  broilers— if  you  want  pullets  that  will 
develop  into  early  winter  lasrers^  then  feed  the  parent 
stock  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a. 

Remember,  if  s  the  singmg,  scratching,  industrious  hen 
fliat  lays  the  healthy,  fertile  eggs  that  wiU  hatch  into 
•b'ong.  livable  chicks. 


)    DR.i 

f  POULTRY 

PANACEA 


M 


Hakes  Ponltry  Healthy— Makes  Hens  Lay^ 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  valuable  ingredients  in  Pan-a-cc-a 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  your  poultry  which  I  have 
just  stated:  Nux  Vom/ca,  a  nerve  tonic;  Carbonate  of  Lime, 
a  shell  former;  Hyposulphite  of  Soda,  an  internal  antisep- 
tic; Quassia,  an  cppetizer;  Iron,  to  enrich  the  blood,  and 
other  valuable  in[:rredients,  all  well  known  and  recom- 
mended by  the  highest  medical  and  veterinary  authorities. 

There's  a  dealer  in  your  town  that  will  supply  you  with 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  it's  to  make  your  poultry 
healthy— it's  to  make  your  hens  lay— it's  to  make  your 
chicksgrow— if  it  doesn't  do  these  things,  he  will  return 
every  cent  you  have  paid  him.  Packages,  25c,  60c  and 
$1.25.  25.1b.  pail,  $2.50;  100-lb.  drum,  $9.00.  Except  in 
the  far  West  and  Canada. 


DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

A  Worm  ExpeUcr  A  CMiitiMer  lor  Spring  Work 


im.^HESS  &  CLARK 
Asliland,  Ohio 
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Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


What's  on  the 
Fertilizer  Bag? 

Does  your  manufacturer 
print  on  the  fertilizer  bag 
tiie  per  cent  of  immedi- 
ately available  nitrogen 
(viz.,  Nitrates)  in  it? 

Many  do  not 

Home  mixing  is  the  safe 
method.  Mix  your  own 
fertilizers  and  know  what 
you  get 

My  book  "Home  Mixing" 
fiva.  Send  post  card  for  it 

DR.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS 
25  MadiMP  Ave.         New  Yovli 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Wrtt*  ataiM*  for  owr  kigemta- 

.00  and  »p4cial  offm.   Take  Tonr 

choioa  from  44  aty  I«k  colors  and  aisas 

in  tha  famous  **flAN*ni**  line. 

NarvaiMM  lfliprev*ni«a1M>.Gxtra- 

ordmarr  ▼8la«a  in  our  Inn   price 

offera.  Y<m  cannot  afford  to  buy 

withoat  ffettins  ovr  latnt  propo- 

witiont  and  Factary-Dir«c*-to- 

IWdar  prices  and  tenns. 

••ySfbe  a  "Ridsr  AfMit"  and 

mue  biir  money  takinK  orders 

for  bicycles  ana  aupplies.    Get 

nmtlibral  ttrmmtmjk  mt^xim  to  io- 

traduca  th.  n.«  •^AMOKKV. 

iTIIIES.     eaoipinent,     .undri*.    ui4 

thi.«  in  th«  bicrela  line  at  half 


mmngmr 
mi»ctrlo 

mltorblkm 


usual  prtr«« 


Writ*  Today. 


UCAn  Cycle  Company 


DtptfTI  Chicaso 


TIE  SELF-mUia  WIRDIILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  ks  fint  three  yean  that 
thousands  hare  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  thaif 
old  towcTSt  other  makea  of  mills,  and  t^ replace,  at 
■mall  coat,  the  Keaiins  of  the  earlit 
Aermotors.  making  them  self-oil-^ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motora 
keeps  in  the  oil  and! 
keeps  out  dust  ,and| 
rain. The  SplashOiling 
System  consfantlj 
floods  everybearing  with  oil  Pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breczeT*  _ 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year.  ,,  ,  ,  , 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  l^nks. 
Water-supply    Goods    and    Sleel    Frame    Saw*. 

Write  AEBMOTOB  CO..  2501  Twelflh  St,  Chicago 


$SDD.  IN   ID   MONTHS 


from  $40  tnvesiod  ii  Hlllpot  Quallty  ChicRs 


.^^o 


Only  one  of  many  cases  which 
strong,    well    hatched    chiclit| 


"/r>  ^v^: 


is  the  record  of  one  of  our  custon^ers 
prove  that  it  pays  to  get  our  sturd; 
from  heaviest  egg-laying  strains. 

Leghorns    -    Barred  Rocks    -    R.  I.  Reds    -   Wy«ndott«s 

Prices  right.    Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Valuable  book  FREE 

W.  F.  Hinpot,Box28,  Frenchtown,N.J. 
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HeatsYour  Whole  House 
,  Comforta.bly  From 
One  Register  - 


*HE  MueUer  Pipeless  PoT- 

nace  frees  you  from  the  diudvaS^ 
^  tages  of  stoves — gives  you  all  the  com* 
1)1  fort  and  satisfaction  of  real  furnace  b«M 
''—without having  to  tear  up  your  walW 
for  pipe*  or  flues.     Saves  35%  in  fu*-^ 
^  burns  hard  or  soft  coal,  coke  or  wood*  i 

,  A  real  furnace,  solid  cast  iron,  with  tripl*^ 
^  Jacket.  BubsUntialflrepot  and  radiatar,^ 
triansrul*' duplex  grate.  Doeene*^ 
heat  cellar. 


,.  You  can  depend  on 
tbelfoeller— its  effi- 
ciency and  economy 
have  t>e«n  proved  fox 
you.   It  ia  exactly  the 
I   same  construction    as 
/the  eld  reliable  Mueller 
J  line,  but  without  pipe*  or 
Iflnea.  Easy  to  install  in 
I  old  or  new  homee. 
lOuaranteed  for  five  year*. 
|Write£orintere»tm»froe 
,  booklet  "BeatiaeYour 
Home"  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 
L  J.MMller  Faraace  Ce. 
Uakenof       ,    „ 
kHeattng  Syatems  of  all 
Kinds  Bine*  1867    ' 
2X2  RMd  Str»«l 

JMawaukee.  Wis* 


Reading  Chemical  Co. 

Our  products  are  the  best  of  their  kind. 

Hennesy's  Scientific   Formula 
Fertilizer* 

are  dependable  at  all  times  and  will 
surely  increase  your  yield,  besides  im- 
proving your  soil  for  future  use. 

Our  Peerless  Brand  Hydrated 
Lime 

will  correct  soil  acidity  at  low  cost.  It 
is  practically  100  per  cent  pure. 

Our  Peerless  Brand  Poultry 
Meat 

is  a  real   egg    producer.      It  makes  hens 

lay  and  pay. 

Digester  Tankage— Builds  big  frames 

to  carry  fattening.  Pure  and  guaranteed. 

Calicide— The   best  spray  material  for 

trees,  potatoes  and  other  vegetable  crops. 

Wrili:  and  Rct  our  prices  and  litera- 
'  ture  covering  all  our  products.  See  tor 
j   yourself  how  you  can    save.     Write  the 

'reading   chemical  CO,    Readins,  Pa. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 

CHEESE,  EGOS  AND  FOTJLTBT 


marks  a  new  era  in  the  New  Jersey 
potato    industry    resulted    from    the 
COLD  STORAGE  STOCKS  ^all  sent  out  from  the  State  Depart- 

Over  two  hun- 


March  9,^ 
FEDERAI  FARM  LOAN  BANXS 


jiarch  9 


I,  iBtE. 


During  the  month  of  January  $11,- 
787,517  were  paid  out  to  farmers  of 
the    United    States    by    the    Federal 


ment  of  Agriculture. 

Larger  stocks  of  American  cheese   dred  growers  responded   and  consid 

and  frozen  eggs  and  smaller  stocks  of    ered    seriously    timely    "tatters    per  ^and  Banks  on  long  time  first  mort- 
case    eggs    and    frozen    poultry    were    talning   to   their   business.      A   State  *„t^.„«„f 

held   on   Fehruary   1.    1918.   than   on    Potato  Association  was  organized  and  ^^ge  loans  according  ^^  ''^^^1' 

the  same  date  in  1917.  according  to    Earle  Dilatush.  of  Robblnsville.  Mer-  ««•  the  ^e«leral  Farm  ^oan  Board.  The 

the  monthly  cold  storage  reports  of   oer   County,    was    elected    President:  ^^^^^^}  Land  Bank  °    S^. J^'^^^^^;^^ 

the  Bureau  of  Markets.  United  States   W.  B.  Duryee.  Jr..  of  the  State  De-  '^^l^^'"'''^^  'H  °^°\'^  7°^  !fade 

,    .      ,     ,^  r,        i  $2  737.100.      The  other  banks  made 

Department  of  Agriculture.  partment    of  Agriculture.    Secretary;  y<>^>'^^^-  -.  «9^ 

Altho   there   were    11,173.000   Ihs.    and  Walter  L.   Minch.  of  Bridgeton.  o-s   -   'oHows:    Spokane,    ^  7      .- 

of  American  cheese  moved  out  of  stor-   Treasurer.      The  Executive   Commit-  !f,',8^fo^;.''^ijJ^;''^'''Vl.006.522 

age  during  January.  *here  were  56.-   tee  Is  to  he  composed  of  the  omcers  Ji;iil';'V970  000        kew      Orlean,: 

000.000    pounds   remaining   on   hand    and   one  member   from   each    county  ^1     *        '      .'  j636  965-  LouiB- 

Fehruary  1.  1918.  which  Is  ahout  116    baving   fifteen   or   more   members   In  J  ,  ^'•'1^24  iJr  SpringfleM     $488.- 

percent  more  cheese  than  was  held  at   the  Association  and  one  from  each  of  viHe.    ^j^'^'^f^'    g^^^g^^^^  \^^^,. 

the  same  time  last  year.  the  four  potato  selling  associations.  360     Co^^^^J^'   ^298,535 

There  were   12.025.000   pounds  of        The  meeting  voted  to  endorse  the  more,  jzbu.buu.  ,^„„„t  ^f 

grading  of  all   potatoes  according  to        On  February  1,  the  total  amount  of 

the   standards    recommended    by    the  money  paid  out  to  farmers  since  the 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  establishment    of    the    Federal    Land 

the  Food  Administration.     Mr.  E.  P.  Banks  was  $50,782,432  covering  24,- 

Miller.  Chief  of  the  Potato  Division  020  loans  closed.     The  total  amount 

&86   pounds  moved    into   COnsumpuon.     i«»"«'.    '^"'Wi    oi    lue    r-uidio    l»ivisiuu  TraK^iarv 

Slower   movement   of   frozen   egg.   is    «'  the  Food  Administration,  outlined  of  loans  applied  for  up  to  Febi^ary 

reported    this    year,    because    of    the    the    plans    of    that    Institution    and  1.     was     $260,556,981     representing 
difficulty  of  obtaining  sugar  and  the   ^^^^^  the  hearty  co-operation  of  ev-    112.146   applicants, 
consequent  curtailment  of  the  use  of    ^ry    grower's    organization    and    ev-        The  grand  total  of  loans  closed  is 

eggs    by    confectioners    and    bakers,    ery  grower.  divided    among    the    twelve    Federal 
Stocks   have  been    increased   also  by        The  consumption  of  potatoes  Is  re-    I^^"^  BB.n}s.  Districts  as  follows: 
the  importation  of  frozen  eggs  from    tarded    by    high    retail    prices.      The        St.  Paul,  $9,760,400;  Spokane,  $8, 


frozen  eggs  in  cold  storages  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1918,  which  is  about  475  per- 
cent more  than  on  the  same  date 
last  year.  During  January.  2.318.- 
586  pounds  moved  into  consumption. 


China. 


AGRICULTURAL  CENSUS 


Thru  the  New  York  State  Food 
Commission 


In  spite  of  adverse  weather  condi-    ...     ^      ,,,,  .  , 

.  ,       ,                     ,.                    ,    this  condition  among  his  customers, 
tions    with    the    extraordinary    good    ,^^  __,_  „,ni   k.  »,,„ «.„      rp»,« 

co-operation  of  district  school  super- 
intendents, teachers,  pupils  and  oth- 
ers, the  1918  State  Agricultural  Cen- 
sus was  completed  on  Feb.  9,  for 
Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.  The  sum- 
mary of  this   county   census   reveals 


farm  price  Is  95  cents,  while  consum-  930.075;    Wichita,    $8,643,200;    Ber- 

ers  pay  $2.40  per  bushel.     This  is  an  keley,    $3,666,600;    Omaha.    $8,210.- 

old,  old  story  but  one  which  affects  190;   Houston,   $3,124,412;   New  Or- 

food  distribution  in  a  disastrous  way.  leans,     $3,025,255;     Louisville.     $2.- 

When  the  supplies  of  any  commodity  927.900;   St.  Louis.  $2,296,480;   Bal- 

are  plentiful    the   primary  values  to  tlmore.   $2,114,200;    Springfield,   $1,- 

the  producer  weaken.     Conditions  at  614,665;  Columbia,  $1,469,055. 
such  a  time  favor  the  dealers  and  the 
longer  he  can  delay  a  realization  of 


FARM  FRICES 


the  greater  will  be  his  profits.     The 

results  of  following  out  such  prac-  Comparison  of  the  Averages  for  Frin- 

tices    are:    Consumption    remains    as  cipal  Crops  for  the  Years 

1915  and  1917 


I  Greater  jPrbfif  ^-f  , 
In  Hp^^and  CaM^] 

Everp  flonar  cut  trom  FOOT  leeaing  MB 

eaOs  to  your  pront. _^^_»«' 

DOLD   QUALITY    FOODS 

hav     ddca  to  »he  profits  of  thous&iMlsflf 
iMimerfl      Peed   DlRPster  Tankage  and  i 
SiShyour  hoga  thrive.    It's  00  per  oeni 
•MDielnand  high  in  phoenhates.    Meaj 
K«a  to  similar  and  cos>.  lesa.     SoiubK 
RlooflFlailf  lieoncentrated  noiirishmeoL, 
— Pjgy**"*"     ^l/at  calves.    Sfeam  BooB  . 
F^v    V  ■f'jv'i  v-;-'"'^';-!>N^  Meal  ki a  tertuiier ng|1 


Writ*   fori 


usual  because  retail   prices  continue 
the  same.    Producers  become  panicky, 

fearing  greater  losses  all  the  while.  

mary  of  tnis   county   census   reveal^    Frequently  food   stuffs  spoil  because  The  weighted  average  price  of  prin- 

many  startling  facts,  a  few  of  which    g^ppjigg   ^un   ahead   of   consumption,  cipal  crops  at  the  farm  for  1915  was 

Right    now    wholesale    and    retail  about  the  same  as  for  1914,  or  only 

dealers  have  an  opportunity  to  show  4    percent   greater,   but   in    1916   the 

loyalty  in  a  most  practical  way.    The  gajn  was  47  percent  over  1915,  and 

supplies  of  potatoes  are  large.     The  {„  1917  n  ^as  43  percent  over  1916, 
first  cost  is  about  as  usual.  Potatoes 


are: 

Fewer  people  on  farms  than  a 
year  ago. 

850  hands  needed  for  1918. 

1735  additional  farm  hands  needed 
for  short  periods  during  1918. 

35.000  bushels  potatoes  on  hand 
above  requirements. 

3.5U0  bushels  seed  corn  wanted. 

9,000  bushels  or  s  wanted. 

1,200  bushels  spring  wheat  wanted. 

4,000  bushels  buckwheat  on  hand 
above  needs 


are  the  one  Important  food  pro- 
duct with  normal  market  value.  A 
drive  on  potatoes  by  energetic  re- 
tail stores,  limiting  their  gross  profits 
to  15  percent  could  not  fail  to  secure 
very  marked  increases  in  sales  and 
consumption. 


while  in  1917  the  gain  over  1915, 
two  years  previous,  was  110  percent. 
The  prices  taken  are  for  December. 

Field  Crops 
This  two-year  gain  of  110  percent 
is  exceeded  most  of  all  by  the  kaflrs, 
for  which  the  increase  of  price  at  the 


I) 


ove  needs.  .  ^    ,  «  •  «  j  •     «•*•        farm   was   258   percent.     Next  below 

20  percent  increase  In  use  of  fer-  Actual  Fnces  on  Farms  and  in  Cities   j^  ^^^^^  ^^^  jjj.qqjjj  ^^^^   ^^i,   220 

tllizers  over  last  year.  in   order  to   emphasize  the  oppor- 

45  percent  Increase  in  use  of  lime  tunity  for  lower  retail  prices  and  in- 
over  last  year.  creased  sales,  the  Bureau  of  Markets 

100  percent  Increase  In  acreage  of  of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 

corn  to  be  husked.  ture  secured  information  at  first  hand 

Eggs  to  be  incubated  normal. 


.s=A^ 


YOU     CAN     BUY^piRECT 

from  our  mills  a  better  Silo  for  less 
money  tlian  from  any''i'f'"°,^^;!; 
tecausQwe  cliir.innto  dealers  pro- 
fit ana  Bjonu'.  *';'P""'f '°S;  Ji^SI 
Siloa  are  made  right  m  tie  World  f 
LariTCst  Lumber  market  Where 
lumber  prices  arc  lowest.  ' 
Send  for  Full  Particulars  refford- 
ing  the  many  exclusive  f  eatmej  ol 
Bennett  Siloa  and  our  rockbottOBD 
nrices  Ask  also  far  Bennett  Pnc« 
Klitor  Catalog  of  Bulldl*  lUkMt. 

MV  H    'f«^^•^'Er!:•-"•"*f"«?P- 
l^BtBB«n  Warm  H.  Twanodi,  fKG^ 


SEND    FOR 
PRICE  LIST  NOW 


in  several  parts  of  the  state  on  Feb 

40   percent  increase  in   acreage  of    ruary    20    and    21.      Farmers   In   the 
winter  wheat.  commercial   growing  districts  of  the 

50  percent   increase  in   acreage  of    state  were  receiving  from  90  cents  to 
spring  wheat. 

Buckwheat  and  barley  show  a  fall- 
ing off  from  last  year. 

Other  crops  including  com  for  silo, 
oats,  beans,  potatoes,  etc,  are  about 
equal  with  last  year. 


In   order   are   broom   corn    with    220 
percent,   hops  with   189   percent,   to- 
bacco  with   174   percent,  and   cotton 
lint  with  152  percent.     Other  cereals 
now   appear,   and   corn,   the  greatest 
of    the    cereals,    had    a    gain    of    123 
percent   in  price  at   the  farm,  barley 
120  percent,  and  wheat  119  percent. 
Below  the  average  advance  of  110 
percent    In    price   in    two   years,    the 
$1    per   bushel    delivered    at   loading    g^aje   descends    to    109    percent   each 
stations.     Takin-g  one-half  bushel  as    f^r  cotton  seed  and  rice.  106  percent 
a  unit    for   comparison   of   wholesale    j^j,  ^^y  edible  beans,  103  percent  for 
and  retail  prices  this  would  mean  48    ijuckwheat,  and  102  percent  for  wild 

hay.     Every  one  of  the  crops  so  far 


cents. 


NEW   JERSEY   MARKET  IIEWS 


In  some  of  the  large  cities  whole- 
salers were  found  who  were  charging 
$4.50   per  150   lbs.,  or  9*  cents  per 


mentioned  more  than  doubled  in  price 

in  two  years;  corn,  barley,  and  wheat 

ore  than  doubled  by  one-fifth. 

Five   crops,    none   of    which    is   of 

The    retail    prices    found    were   as    small  Imp     tance,  gained  in  price  in 


'^v::^ 


I£xclu9lve 


one-half  bushel 

Jersey  Grown  Seed  Fotatoes 
Many  growers  in  the  central  and  joiJo'^grf^amden  and  Atlantic  City,  ihe 'two  years  from  77  to  99  percent 
northern  parts  of  the  state  do  not  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  .  Bridgeton  and  Mill-  __rye.  oats,  potatoes  sweet  potatoes, 
appreciate  the  second  crop  seed  stock  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^^.  Paterson.  $1;  Passaic,  and  apples.  Seven  crops  gained  from 
grown  In  the  southern  counties.  The  ^^^^  gg  ^^  ^^  percent,  and  these  are  cab- 
purchase  of  Maine  and  New  York  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^_  .^^^^  ^^^^^^  flaxseed,  peaches,  pea- 
State  seed  has  decreased  greatly  dur-  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  necessities  when  a  sup-  nuts,  tame  hay.  and  cranberries,  the 
ing  the  past  Ave  years  in  thlf  section  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  product  as  potatoes  Is  hay  crop,  of  course,  being  of  high 
and  many  of  the  largest  growers  will  ^^  ^^^^  where  dealers  refuse  to  importance.  Gains  of  29  to  44  per- 
use nothing  but  home-grown  "Sec-  ^g^^p^,^^  ^^^^^  opportunity  and  re-  cent  In  price  were  made  by  hemp, 
ond  Croppers"  this  season.  sponsIblHty  In  regard  to  such  a  mat-  clover  seed,  sugar  cane,  peas,  and 
New  Jersey  Fotato  Association  ter  people  should  club  together  and  sugar  beets,  and  for  oranges  the  gain 
A    meeting    which    many    think  buy  in  wholesale  quantities.  was  only  9  percent. 
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OBER- 

fERHUZERS 

Pay  Better 
Tlian  Ever 

l?ERTILIZERS  are  high  this 
r  year  compared  with  average 
prices.  But  fertilizers  are  cheaper 
compared  with  the  prices  paid 
for  the  crops  they  produce.  Every 
corn  or  cotton  plant  is  a  factory 
that  converts  cheap  plant  food 
into  valuable  human  food.  Feed 
the  crops,  so  that  the  crops  can 
feed  the  nation. 

The  Obet  formidas  for  corn,  cotton 
a„d  inicks  will  help  you  get  big  yield* 
to  sell  at  high  prices.  Wntc  lot  fuU 
iiJ&rmation 

G.  OBER  &  SONS  CO. 

IHj)  Departmei't    K 

DAtTlMORE.  MI>.       ATLANTA.  CA. 


PennstftVania  Farmer 

Federation  of  Agriculture 

New  York  Farmers  Perfect  Strong  Organization 


17—285 


S 
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GARDEN  TOOL'S 

An?wpr  the  "war  gardener'*"  bi» 
qui-it'on  Htrm  can  I  prodnce  tf>« 
ni(.?i  l.'ort  in  fpmre  tnomertsT  How 
tDvii  iDcreaMtf  coata and  war tazeat 

IRON  ACF  W'heti'Pioto 


Bittmftnll'f'r  C*.,B0i  768  CrcDioch.If.J 


New  York's  newly  organized  State 
Federation  of  Agriculture  held  an 
enthusiastic  meeting  at  Syracuse, 
February  20.  There  were  300  dele- 
gates from  twenty-six  state  organiza- 
tions in  attendance,  and  all  were 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  the  organized 
farmers  should  take  their  rightful 
place  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  and 
demand  a  complete  reorganization  of 
th-e  slate's  machinery  In  Its  relation 
to  agriculture. 

Speeches    w'ere    made   by    several 
men    prominent    in    farmers'    organi- 
zations, and  all  were  of  one  mind  in 
emphas'izing  the  need  of  co-operative 
effort  among  these  organizations  for 
the  protection  of  the  farmers'  inter- 
ests   and    the    promotion   of    agricul- 
ture.    Silas  L.  Strivings,  president  of 
the  State  Farm  Bureaus,  said  that  the 
way    agricultural     affairs     are     now 
handled    the    legislators    and    politi- 
cians usually   promulgate   legislation 
and   then    consult    the    farmers.      He 
believed   that   the  reverse  should   be 
the  rule  and  that  the  farmers  should 
be  counseled  before  hand.  "You  can- 
not   enlist    the    farmer    for    any    un- 
worthy   cause."    he    asserted.       "He 
wants  to  be  true  to  his  government 
and    he    will    be.      The    trouble    has 
been  that  farmers  have  paid  too  much 
attention   to  the  larger  problems   of 
life  and  let  their  own  personal  busi- 
ness suffer." 


Easy  to  pnh .  fWt.  thor- 

«w..vK    l^w  in  ^O?^      Or.on(i 

ana  covers  furrow  for 
need  and  ffrtilizcr.  Cul- 
tiTates  wide  or  narrow 
rows.  Turns  ooil  and  cov- 
ers scratch  f  ood»  in  pool* 
try  yards  80  other  Iron 
Aire  Combinations.  Setid 
for  free  hooklot  today, 
and  learn  how  to  trarden 
the  modem,  easy  way. 


I  FERTILIZERS] 


[ORE 
ONEY 


for  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just   ask  us  for  new 
booklet.     Agent*  wanted. 

TheR.A.WOOLDRlDGECO. 

»08  FIDELITY     BUILOINO 
BALTIMORE.  MD.  17 

SUSS'DIANY  or  THC 
AMESICAN  AOSieULTUIULeHtMICALOO. 
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OLD 


BOUGHT 


Wanted--R<'»poniiblr  agent*  in  every 
'  iiunty  to  buy  burlap  bag!  from  Farm- 
tr$  in  their  locality.  Splendid  opportu- 
nity for  huitlert.  Gathering  these  bags 
will  require  only  part  of  your  time. 
W.ite  for  particulars. 

D AVID  RKNOTTS  SONS 

104   CaUowhill  St.,    Phila.,    Pa 


ESTABLISHED     1882. 

FOR  ^^^Sr  RESULTS 

L\NCASTER  CHEM.CO§ 
AiMNAL  BONE  FERTILIZER 

ASK  YOUR  AGENT,  OR  ADDRESS  US.  LANCASTER  PA. 


Purposes  of  Federation 

Seth  J.  T.  Bush,  president  of  the 
New  York  Slate  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, told  of  tne  efforts  which  had 
been  made  to  bring  the  farmers  of 
the  state  together  in  order  to  bring 
centralized  pressure  to  bear  in  ef- 
forts to  Sfipure  a  fiir  deal  for  the 
farmer,  and  declared  th.it  no  poli- 
tician w-13  inierested  in  tbe  forma- 
tion cf  the  federation  and  that  the 
organiz.i'i.jQ  w.)'.ild  adticre  rijridly  to 
the  practice  oi*  excluding  politicians 
from  mem'bers^'p.  Mr.  Bush  enum- 
erated these  or)jeMs  for  which  the 
federation  w.-.s  formed. 

1.  To  Inciease  ihe  efficiency  of  all 
farmers'  organizations  politically, 
commercially  and  educationally. 

2.  To  en.ible  farmers  to  speak  with 
a  unified  v,Mce  on  all  matters  of  great 
pu'olic  concern. 

3.  To  protect  the  interests  of  the 
consumers  as  well  as  the  producers, 
politfcally  and  commercially. 

4.  To  develop  improvements  in 
rural  life. 

Government  price   fixing  was  vig- 
orously   opposed    by    Mr.   .Bush,    who 
said  that  unless  the  food  administra- 
tion  allows  the  farmer  to  get   more 
for  his  wheat  the  supply   is  certain 
to  diminish.     "The  farmer  is  tired  of 
being   misjudged    and    exploited."   he 
declared.       "They    are    tired    of    the 
pollficians    who    have    gone    out    of 
their  way  to  browbeat  them  and  in- 
sult them.     Tf  the  farmers  are  to  be 
regulated,  then  they  want  to  be  regu- 
lated   by    farmers.      Farmers    of    the 
state  are  tired  of  being  crucified  on 
the   altar    of    political    expediency." 

Leave  Prices  Alone 

The  leadiuA'  It  <ture  of  tl'o  meet- 
ing was  an  address  by  Liberty  Ilvde 
Bailey,  formor  dean  of  the  Slate  C  »1- 
le^e  (if  Agriculture.  He  said,  among 
other  things:  "TUc-ro  U  great  hope 
in  thi-^  federation  if  It  is  properlv 
constituted  to  be  an  exprc^i=lon  of 
the  will  of  the  people,     Bnt  you  must 


shun  aspiring  politicians,  you  must 
shun  demandatory  action  and  mass 
force.  Pass  your  resolutions,  gen- 
tlemen, and  let  your  protests  be 
heard.  But  address  them  to  the  peo- 
ple, to  the  public,  and  not  to  the 
governor  of  the  state." 

Speaking  of  the  demand  for  food, 
labor   scarcity   and   other   disadvant- 
ages under  which  farmers  are  oper- 
srting  this  year.  Dr.  Bailey  said:  "We 
are  trying  many  expedients,  such  as 
tractors,     organized     distribution     of 
labor,    distribution  of   fertilizers   and 
of  seed,  and  educational  propaganda, 
but  none  of  these  expedients  Is  fun- 
damental.    The  tractor,  for  instance, 
can   not    displace   the   horse,    and    its 
usefulness    under    the    plan    in    this 
state  depends  solely  upon  the  extent 
to  which  the  administration  of  them 
is  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  political 
patronage."      Opposing    price    fixing, 
he   asked:    "Why   should    the  farmer 
be  stopped  by  an  arbitrary  price,  any 
more  than  any  other  industry?     This 
idea    of   limiting    the    farmer's   price 
is   a  survival   of   the  old   doctrine  of 
taking  toll  out  of  the  last  man.  War 
makes  Its  own  prices;  it  makes  cheap 
money.      We   cannot    keep    prices   In 
wartime   where   they  were   in   peace- 
time.    No  business  man  estimates  his 
profits  by  his  sales;   he   estimates  it 
by  comparison  of  his  sales  and  costs. 
We  should  not  tinker  with  prices.  We 
should     regulate     the     processes     of 
trade,    should    keep   out    self-seeking 
politicians,  we  should  keep  unversed 
people   out    of   regulative   offices    and 
we  should  restrain  meddlesoone  com- 
mittees  and   commissions  with   scant 
knowledge    of   what    they    are  called 
upon  to  do."     All  the  farmer  needs, 
continued    Dr.    Bailey,    is    conditions 
thRt  allow  him   to  operate  naturally 
and   then   to  be  left  alone. 


FARQUHAR  Sawmill  Machinery  Is  the 
result  of  sixty -two  years  manufactur- 
ing protrress.    Practical  in  desien,  effi- 


cient and  simple  to  operate. 
•  Our  Standard  Mills  are  built  in  four 
•izes.  2,000  to  15,000  feet  a  day.  Also  1-A 
Mill  for  heavy  work,  and  the  Pony  for 
liahtsawing.  Farquhar  Double  Belt  Feed 
equals  the  flexibility  of  a  variable  friction 
feed  in  cuttins,  besides  has  speed  for 
quick  return  of  Carriage  with  big  reduc- 
tton  in  wear.  Either  Standard  or  Log 
Beam  type  of  Carriage. 

Economical  power  is  furnished  by  Far- 
qnbar  Portable  Rigs.  The  Cornish  as 
Illustrated  above  Is  particolarly  adapted 
to  sawmilling,  because  the  offal  lumber 
and  sawdust  can  b«  used  for  fueL  Lpcp- 
motive  Rig  burns  coal  or  wood,  and  is  in 
every  sense  a  general  purpose  farm  En- 
gine. Farquhar  Steam  Tractors  are  also 
well  suited  for  sawmilling. 

Write  ns  concerning  your  require- 
ments, ond  we'll  send  illustrated  Cata- 
logues, und  recommend  a  suitable  outnt. 

A.  B.  FAROUHAR  CO..  limited 

Box44S.  York.  Pa. 

Alao  manu/aoturers  Thrtaher»,  Potato  Digger; 

Oraitt  I>nila,  CiliitfUors.  BydrtaMo 

Cider  Pre—et,  etc. 


•ViSHta^BavaUllac" 


Monopolized  Bistribntion 

Mr.  Samuel  Fraser  made  a  strong 
address  in  which  he  told  how  the 
food  distributors  are  organizing  and 
gaining  a  monopoly.  He  said  the 
great  grocery  companies  were  becom- 
ing so  powerful  that  they  can  go  to 
Washington  snd  tell  the  Food  Com- 
mission "where  to  get  off".  He  de- 
clared that  this  nation  is  rapidly  be- 
coming one  of  landlords  and  tenants; 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  state  rent  their  farms  and 
only  26  percent  own  them  outright. 

Besolntions 
A    number    of    strong    resolutions 
were   adopted.     The  delegates  voted 
to   demand    the   immediate   repeal   of 
the  Farms  and  Markets  law  of  1917, 
and    also    the    law    establishing    the 
State  Food  Commission.     A  resolution 
condemning  price  fixing  by  the  gov- 
ernment was  carried  as  was  one  re- 
questing  the    government    to    aid    in 
developing    a    vepet.ible    evaporating 
industry.      Several   resolutions  favor- 
ing   the   conscription    of    labor    werej 
voted  down. 

The  officers  of  the  State  Federa- 
Mon  of  Agriculture  are  as  follows: 
Silas  L.  Strivings,  of  Castllle.  presi- 
dent; Professor  Samuel  Fraser.  of 
Geneseo,  \\ro  president;  Seth  J.  T. 
Bu?b,  'if  Mortou.  .=5ecretary;  and 
Willis     r.     Ris?s5's.     of    Williamson, 

Another  conference  will  be  called 
bv  the  executive  commi*tee  Into  in 
the  spring,  when  the  detailed  c.im- 
P'^ien    of   tbe   yenr  will    be   planned. 


SAFE  ROOFS 

WILL  HUP  Will  THE  WAI 


Crop*,  manufactured  products,  dairy-tioek.  houaehold 
efeel*  and  (arm  iraploDend  are  far  loo  valuable  to  be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  an  unsafe  roof.  The  nation  depends 
upon  Mt  farmer*  and  no  farmer  can  afiecd  to  nin  the 
risic  an  usMie  roof  entails. 

WEBCO 
SHINGLE  STRIPS 

Slate-Surfaced 

are  a  tafe,  aerviceaUe.  long-lived  roofins  laaterial  that 
can  be  laid  quickl/  without  expensive  labor.  Many  far- 
mers can  lay  them  themselves.  Self-spacing.  Give  the 
appearance  of  individual  asphalt-ilate  ihiaoles.  but  one 
strip  it  divided  into  (our  thingiea.  quickly  laid.  Only 
I  I  I  strips  to  cover  a  square.  Price  only  $5.7S  per 
square.     Red  oc  grees,  (.  o,  b.  Fitcbburg. 

Send  today  fer 

BIG  FREE  ROOFING  BOOK 

which  shows  the  various  kinds  cl  roofing  we  carry  and 
lellg  why  we  can  save  you  money  on  a  good  rcoL 

Webber  Lumber  &  Sapply  Cow 

52  Tiioaptoa  Street  Fitckbnrg,  Mass. 


curnvxrEsiin^ 

ROUGH  LAND/LS-     ' 


-v^i^ 


PIVOT  AXLE  CULTIVATOR^^     ^ 

I  taniB  aharp  eornen,  follows  crooked  rows.  ShoyHs 
and  wiwels,  ton  iuUntly  to  ri^  or  left  by  siiKbt 
xman  on  fboi  controb.  High  or  low  wbeeu; 
ught  draft;  all  parts  interchangeable.  Butt 
for  hardest  work  and  lonsest  wear.  On  (>oanUe8S 
Americao  farma  KR.\US  CULTIVATORS  pay 
haaasome  Dollar-Dividesds  year  allat  yaar 
la  iacreasad  crop».  nx..-, 

batar  is  th:  moat  eiiicient  fertllUet  attacl> 
mant  for  Cultivitur',  yet  dcviseil. 
Write  today  foi  New  Fra«  Book. 

THK  AKBU3i  CtLllTATOB  CO.  _. 
Dapt    22  Akraa.  0M» 


re: 


foirt  my  bJB  t»ook  and  sampl-  of  Bj'"''"^^*"'^^ 
I  Compare  our  prices  and  quality  with  others.   WS 

iBave  you  Bl«  Money.    "lefLj/i  Pi"L2Slastil 
I  DIRECT  mom  FACVoRV.riREIQHT  f  «W»AlO 

Iwo    iw    heavy     »OUlU,E     OALVANtZED| 
I  Wire.    J5()  rtylen—HoK.  Sheep.  Poult^.  Horse 


i-i 


1 
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Measure 
Your  Cost 
by  Years 
of  Service 


A  coat  of  good  paint  now  and  then 
w  ill  protect  your  buildings  from  the 
w  ear  and  tear  of  weather  conditions.  It 
will  eliminate  expensive repairs,increase 
the  vahie  of  your  proi)erty,  and  add 
considerable  life  to  it.  In  buying  a 
paint  that  will  do  these  things,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  a  cheap 
paint  is  expensive  in  the  end.  If  you 
are  going  to  judge  by  the  increased  life 
of  your  farm  buildings,  then  you  should  use 


m 


RCG. 
U.S.A. 


Paints  and  Varnishes 

have  been  known  and  used  by  farmers 
for  forty  years.  They  are  known  for  their 
hardwearing  qualities,elasticity,  and  dur- 
ability. We  are  justly  proud  of  NICE 
PAINTS  because  we  know  that  only  the 
purest  of  leads,  zincs,  and  other  depend- 
able paint  pigments,  oils,  and  colors  go 
into  our  products.  Your  dealer  can  sup- 
ply you.  Ask  for  and  insist  upon  NICE 
PAINTS. 


Money  Saving  Booklet  Free  on  Request 


We  have  written  an  instructive  booklet  called  "Paint  Pointers"  that  every  one  of 
our  farmer  friends  should  have.  It  contains  practical  instructive  information  on 
all  painting  questions.  It  is  worth  sending  for,  A  postal  request  today  will  bring 
it  to  you. 

Eugene  E.  Nice,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

201-207  Spruce  Stree^ 


Livestock 

WATCH  THE  SOWS  AT  FAEROWING 
TIME 


Farrowing  time  is  the  most  criti- 
cal season  for  the  swine  herd.  At 
no  other  time  will  care  and  atten- 
tion pay  greater  returns.  The  re- 
sults of  several  months  of  labor  and 
care  may  be  lost  by  neglect  at  this 
period.  Emphasis  is  justly  placed  on 
prolificacy  of  brood  sows,  but  the 
number  of  pigs  which  they  farrow  is 
not  the  most  important  considera- 
tion. The  number  they  raise  de- 
termines whether  the  sow  has  been 
kept  at  a  profit  or  loss.  The  sow 
which  farrows  five  pigs  and  raises  all 
of  them  is  more  profitable  than  the 
one  which  farrows  fifteen  and  saves 
two  or  three.  The  disposition  of  the 
mother  has  much  to  do  with  the  num- 
ber of  pigs  she  will  raise.     The  way 
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be  changed  often  enough  to  maintain 
a  dry  bed. 

Individual  cots  will  be  found  valu- 
able  for  keeping  the  sows  away  from 
other  hogs  at  farrowing  time.  Usu- 
ally  the  less  the  sow  is  disturbed 
when  she  is  farrowing,  the  better. 
It  is  important  that  one  be  on  hand, 
but  unless  she  needs  assistance,  keep 
away  from  her.  If  the  sow  needs 
assistance,  be  as  quiet  in  giving  it 
as  possible.  The  pigs  should  not  be- 
come chilled  before  they  have  dried 
and  suckled.  If  the  weather  is  very 
cold,  a  lantern  hung  in  the  top  of 
the  cot  will  be  of  service.  At  such 
times,  if  the  sow  is  gentle,  it  is  well 
to  place  each  pig  as  soon  as  it  is 
farrowed  in  a  barrel  or  box  contain- 
ing some  warm  bricks  covered  with 
old  sacks.  The  pigs  may  be  left  here 
until  they  are  dry  and  lively  enough 
to  be  returned  to  the  sow.  If  pigs 
do  become  chilled,  there  is  no  bet- 
ter way  to  revive  them  than  to  dip 
them   in    warm   water. 

The  sow  should  not  be  fed   much 


268-274  So.  2nd  Street, 


Morgan  Sensation.    Owned  by  Corydon  R.  Fitzwater,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

eK«  to  h'ln'ii'^'i  infli!<»n''po  h*>r  di«pns'-  for   24   hours   after  farrowing.      Tho 

tion    and,    consequently,    the    results  pigs  are  not  able  to  take  much  milk, 

that  may  be  expected.     L.  A.  Weaver  and    the    milk    flow    should    not    bo 

of  the   Missouri   College   of  Agricul-  stimulated  for  the  first  few  days.  Th-^ 


Turn  Thai  Brush  Piece  Into  Fertile  Ground! 


It  will  pay  to 
'*farm"    every 
available  acre 
this  Spring  as 
demands  for 
farm  products 
are  greater 
than  ever. 


For  putting  Brush  land  into 
prime  condition,  there's 
nothingjike  the 


Cuj^ 


Bush  an( 
Bog  Plow 

It  tfoes  ihrouth  Botf,  Stubble 
and  Stump  land  where  a  mold- 
board  would  be  useless.  The 
quickest,  cheapest  way  to  add 
productive  acres.  (For  2  or  4 
horses) 

Send  for  our  book"The  Soil  and'. 
Its  Tillaiie".  It's  free  and  with 
it  we  will  liladly  send  our  com- 
plete catalotf  and  special  litera- 
ture about  this  implemeat 

The 
Cutaway  Harrow 

f  Company, 

640  Main  Street. 


ture  offers  the  following  suggestions 
on  the  care  of  sows  at  farrowing 
time: 

Strict  account  should  be  kept  of 
breeding  dates  and  a  week  or  so 
before  a  sow  is  due  to  farrow,  she 
should  be  removed  from  the  other 
sows  to  the  quarters  where  she  is 
to  farrow.  The  feed  just  before  far- 
rowing should  be  the  same  kind  that 
will  be  fed  while  the  sow  is  suckling 
her  pigs.      This   feed   should   contain 


sow  will  be  more  or  less  feverish  an'l 
should  have  all  the  water  she  will 
drink  but  will  not  need  feed  for  a 
day  ar  so.  If  the  weather  is  cold. 
it  is  well  to  take  the  chill  off  tli-^ 
water  before  giving  it  to  her.  The 
first  feed  should  be  the  same  klrnl 
that  she  received  before  she  farrowe  1 
and  should  be  fed  in  small  amount^ 
as  a  thin  slop.  The  feed  may  l)'' 
gradually  increased  as  the  pigs  b-  ■ 
come  aible  to  take  the  milk  until  tli' 
sow    receives    all    she    will    eat    of 


plenty  of  protein  and  should  also  be   ^^^^     laxative,   milk-producing   fed 


HIgaanum, 
Conn. 


./<  ^^'-r^ 


Maktri 

of  the 
original 
CLARK 
Dni  Harrows 
amd  Plo»3 
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*'The  Best" 


The  cheapest  roofing  is  not  neressarily  the  lowest  priced.  It  costs 
no  more  to  put  on  a  Rood  roofiiij;  than  a  poor  oncand  the  ad<litioDal 
years  of  wear  more  than  pay  for  tlie  (lifTerent-e  in  price.  Pennies 
spent  now  on  tlie  roofing  will  be  dullars  saved  later  on  repairs. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  free  booklet  and  samples. 

C.  3.  GARRETT  &  SON  CORP. 
22  So.  Marshall  Street.         Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^IlilllllllllillllllllllllilllllllilllllilillllillllllllllllillHilllllllllllllllllllllilliililillililn 


laxative  in  nature.  A  ration  of  corn 
50  percent,  .aborts,  2r>  percent,  bran 
15  percent,  linseed  oil  meal  10 
percent  should  give  good  results; 
and  while  it  is  not  racommended  as 
the  best  ration,  it  can  be  taken  as  an 
example  and  similar  rations  may  be 
used  successfully.  A  few  days  be- 
fore ihe  sow  farrows  the  amount  of 
the  ration  should  be  reduced  some- 
what. If  this  is  done,  and  a  laxa- 
tive feed  is  fed.  the  sow  will  come  up 


After  the  pigs  are  old  enough  to  tal<' 
all  the  milk  the  sow  can  producf. 
she  should  be  fed  liberally  since  then' 
is  no  better  way  of  feeding  pigs  than 
thru  the  mother. 


FINE  MORGAN  SPECIMEN 


The      accompanying      illustration 
shows   Morgan   Sensation,   nine-year- 
old  Morgan  stallion  owned  by  Cory- 
to  farrowing  time  without  fever  and    don   R.   Fitzwater,   Bradford  Co.,  P;i. 


On  the  sire's  side  this  horse  tracer 
back  thru  Admiral  Dewey  5025  to 
Highland  Bay,  Highland  Gray,  etc. 
On  the  dam's  side  he  carries  the  blool 
of  Allie  .Jewel,  Ethan  Allen  and  baolc 
to  old  Morgan.  He  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  one  of  the  most  remarkah'-' 
breeds  of  horses  that  we  have  ev<'r 
had. 


will,  for  this  reason,  not  be  likely  to 
injure  the  pigs  by  her  own  restless- 
ness. 

The  quarters  should  be  warm 
enough  that  excessive  bedding  will 
not  be  required.  If  too  much  bed- 
ding is  provided  the  pigs  may  be- 
come hidden  in  it  and  smothered  or 
crushed.     A  bushel  or  more  of  wheat  . 

chaff  or  cut  straw  will  be  sufficient.         _  ..,..„,i.,^*„   „,av 

Oat,  corn,   and   rice  products  nia> 

After  the  sow  farrows  it  may  be  ^^^  gubstitiirted  wholly  or  in  part  for 
necessary  to  change  the  bedding,  but  wheat  breakfast  foods,  and  for  pav 
the    amount    need    not   be   increased,    of  the  wheat  flour  in  all  flour  recipe?. 

^       ^    ,,,        .  I „♦„.,*  *»,o«    Every  bit  of  corn,  oats,  and  rice  usel 

Dry  bedding  is  more  important  than    ,^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^  ^^^ 

the   amount   of   bedding.      It   should   ^^y 
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Can  I  save  this  l^a 


T 


180,000    answers   to   this    question   in   the 
new  1918  edition  of  **Your  Bargain  Book'* 

Do  you  realize  that  you  are  actually  wasting  raoney  whenever  you  buy  any  goods  for  the 
house,  any  tools  or  supplies  for  the  farm,  any  clothing  for  the  family,  unless  you  first  look 
up  the  articles  and  the  prices  shown  in  our  big  catalog?  Make  the  prices  in  this  book  the 
standard  to  which  all  prices  must  be  reduced. 

Invariably  you  will  find  that  for  equal  goods  the  prices  in  this  book  are  lower.  The 
reasons  are  plain.  We  buy  in  tremendously  large  quantities.  Frequently  we  take  the  entire 
output  of  factories.  Manufacturers  make  special  prices  to  get  our  large  volume  of  business. 

Yoo  will  ba  especially  pleased  by  the  wide  variety  in  every  line  of  goods  from  which  you 
can  choose.  You  have  a  wider  selection,  right  in  front  of  you  in  this  big  book,  than  you 
could  get  by  walking  through  any  of  the  big  department  stores  of  Chicago  and  New  York. 
You  can  buy  anything  you  need  for  the  home  from  our  48  mammoth  stores,  and  always  at  a 
big  saving  to  you.   If  you  haven't  this  big  book,  send  for  it  today. 


Before  yon 
buy  wall  pa- 
per K*t  tnii 
book  with  101 
Frtt 
piM.  A  peat 
card  mailad 
today  wiU 
brins  it. 


Fairview  Btigjfy  Harness     $|  095 

Thia  hamegi  will  flt  amall  rissd  howaa  walshlns  ep  *»       A  ^^^ 

UOO  poanda.    No  ehangaa  can  ba  Ma4a  aiaapt  nainaa 

and  tracM  inatead  of  braaat  •oUsr,  •■  liatsd  below. 

Bridla.H  in.doublad 

and  atitehed  eheeka, 

patent   leather 

hlinds,  three  buckle 

uvareheek. 

Llnea,  \  in.  wide, 

\2H  feet  longt. 

Braaal  Cellar.Pold- 

I'd  style,  Vn  in.  wide 

with  's  in.  layer. 

Traoea.    1  in.  wide, 

doubled  and  atiteh« 

pd.  two  dart  bole* 

for  adjnatment. 

Saddle.  2>«  in.  wide. 

I'aUnt  leather  ekirta, 

lined  with  enamel  drill. 

Belly  Band.  Griffith  atyle,  1V|  In. 

sinsfe  atrap,  with  \  In.  bllleta  to 

wrap  around  ahafta.    Shaft  tag*, 

'(  In.  ShpB.  wt..  80  Ibi 


yaaeio 


iWfth 


■a  tUaatrat*il 


$13.95 


Repair  Forge  $a60 


9^ 


Good,  deep    hearth.     Well 
braced  less.    Will  aave  its  eoet 

in  a  abort  time.   Tbe  hearth  ia 

19  in.  in  tUameter.  The  fan  eaae  iaS  in.  in 

diameter.    Heigrht  to  top  of  hearth.  S2  in. 

71B4S2S  Compbt*  with  half  bood  M  Aluatra 

Xmi.    Shpc.  wt.,  about  W  Iba. 

Prle*.  •■CD 


$9.60 


7IB1822 

ttSBiarri 


thsfsl 


of  aolid 
•  tee I,  plain 
back,  full 
pollah  ed. 
Selected 
handle.  Sise, 
94  z  im   in. 
AMsbarsain 
at   the 
price. 
ShippinK 
weight,  5 
poanda. 
Priea 


$1.21 


Easy   Rimninff 
Go-Carl 


aeelining  back  and  deep 
adjustable  foot  well. 

Makea  bed  M  inebee  lengr 
and  1S4  incbea  wide. 

Flat  haary  saos* 
steel  sear. 

10-inch  whaela,  with 
H  inch  caahioo  mbber 
tires. 

Three -bow 
hood.  Folds 
flat  like  small 
p  I  e  t  u  r  e 
shows,  except 
that  wheals 
do  not   fold. 

Good  srade 
i  mi  t  ation 
black  leather. 

All  steel  frame,    finished  black. 
78B1S8S    Shipping  weight,  about  33  poands 


Handled  Bush  Hook 


Mea's  Work  Skast 

Sim  S  to  II: 
kaUi 


Black  Taff -Hide  Leather  Work  Shoea, 
Boarantajd  to  withstand  hard  wear 
and  giveserriceforatleastsix  months 
with  ordinarjr  care.  Two  full  o*er- 
weigbt  viscolized  leather  solee,  grain 
leatner  insoles,  full  vamps  to  toe. 
not  cut  off  under  tip,  gus.iet  tongue. 
7Ba*aa,    SUteslza.    Price   SB.IS 


Numbered  Letf  Bstnda 

Eanllf  mdjuitad.  absolutalr  Mcare.    Will 

Fit  »nr  Hizt>  fowl.    Do  not  corrode,  nut  or 

mall*  tht*  l'>ic  aora.    i^an  ba  applied  lo  aa 

Initant     Shlppios  walcht.  S  oooeaa  par 

hundred. 

ItBIIIT   Prire  prr  ZS  baoda,        «  yj  ..» 

Biimbererrd  1  U>  25         .         .         *  "»»• 


1B20SS  Handy  bush  book 
made  of  the  best  quality  steel, 
sharpened  and  tempered,  ex- 
tra quality  handle.  Sbippins  weight.  $1  10 
4  pounds.     Price,  each ^a.»* 


Yoo  will  find 
any  kind  of  tool 
that  you  need  in 
Your  Bargain 
Book. 


Slate 
Roofing 


Circular  Saws 

riBSSlS  Baatemclblaaaw 
ataai.    earafallT    bardaoad.          ^tm  „— 
Seiantifleally  tampered,  ac-  "•' 

earataly  around.  Properly  amithed  and 
blacked  br  azparta.  Set  and  aharpenad 
raadr  for  oae.  Made  eapedally  for  uae  on 
eardwoad  law  machinaa.  Cuta  faat  and 
aaaa  laaa  power.  Tampered  ta  atand  the 
hard  outdoor  Winter  aarrlca.  Gnafantaad. 
prioa.  18  inch  diaawtor S3.40 


Made  of  best  qual- 
ity of  scenaine  rag  I 
felt,  saturated  with  I 
mineral  aaplialt. I 
This  combination  I 
makes  this  rooiins| 
waterproof,  weath- 
erproof, rotproofl 
and  fire -resisting.! 
Requires  no  special 
tools  to  lay  this 
roofing:.  Simple  instructions  are 
supplied  with  each  roll.  You  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  doing  the  work 
yourself.  Each  roll  is  32  inches 
wide  and  contains  106  square  feet. 
A  wonderful  value. 


728B020ie  Surfaced* 

•with  crushed  red  slate.  ^ 
Weight,  80  lbs.    Guaran- 
teed  for  15  years.   Price. 


40 


Top  Buggy 

BOOV-Piano  atyle.  23x56  lo. 
Bardwood  allla  and  floor. 

aCAR-  ISns-lnrh  lona  dla- 
tsnca  drop  azlct ;  12-loch  flfth 
wheel.  Full  clipped  three-leaf 
frontandfoar-leafrearspnnca. 
Wrousbt  Bailer  body  loops. 

WHEELS  --  Barren  paUirt, 
beat  rrade    hlckorr^acrewed 

oral  atecl  tiree  ;  «9-in.  front. 
4S-in.  rear  wheels. 

TOP-Three-bow 
top ,  leather 
quartera  anJ 
ataya.  heary 
rubber  roof  and 
aide  c  D  r  t  a  i  n  a  , 
lined  throuhout 
with    wool   cloth. 

TRACK  -4  feet 
8  In.  or  6  fert  2 
in.  B  a  a  u  r  e 
to  state  which  la 
wanted. 

Shipplncwalslit, 
crated     under    M 

iBchaa,  about  (00  ,    , 

pounda.     Shipped  freoi  fartory    in    Indiana. 
•aiBSa    Price,  with  ahafu  and  ateel   tirea 


WitkSkafU 
aad 

SudTirss 


Roomy  Rocker 

TBatlSS.  Back  27^  in.  high 
above  seat.  Shpg.  WBt  .  about  ZO 
poonds.  Made  of  selected  hard- 
wood, finished  high  gloss,  golden 
color,  saddle  seat.  Top  baric  slat 
neatly amboesed.  Follbent  arms. 


A  handsome  Colonial  design,  oiade  of 
aeleeted,  solid,  plain  oak  with  quartered  plain 
oak  panels  in  door,  finished  golden  oak,  high 
gloss  Base  top  is  14  inches  thick.  One  of 
two  apper  drawers  la  lined  for  silTerware. 
Roomy  linen  drawer.  Spacioua  capboard 
fitted  with  two  doors.  Height  ^, 
o»erall.66  1n.  44  in.  wide  20  ^ 
In  deep.  French  plate  beveled 
mirror.    SO  %  10.     SBBIOBB. 


\m 


Look  on  tkit  page  first,  tken  look 
in  "Your  Bargain  Book."  Eyery- 
tlung  that  yoo  need  is  therca 


Agricultural  Implements  Page  908-930 
Beds  "    694 

Chinaware  "    627 

Dairy  Supplies  "    799-836 


Engines  Page  944 

Furniture  "     655 

Hardware  "    820 

House  Furnishing.!  "     779 


Kitchen  Utensils  Page  784  Sweaters 

Phonographs  and  Records      "     614  Underwear 

Rues  and  Carpets  "     "41 

ShSes  "     260 


Washing  Machines 


Page  230 
"  143 
"    780 


All  Metal  Raisproof   I  "Ever 


Ckickea  Coep 

19B978    On  hot 

nights  you  can 
lift  off  the  net- 
ting front  and 
slide  it  in  upside 
down.  Top  of 
coop  slides  back, BO 
that  you  can  reach 
and  chioks  without  atooping.  You  can 
leave  top  back  to  let  coop  dry  quickly  after  wash- 
iog.  Has  storm-cover  which  slips  into  netting 
groove,  i:ivinK  complete  protection  in  rough  weath- 
er. Fully  ventilateil.  Kolda  over  for  atoring.  Made 
of  heavT  galvanized  iron  throughout.  Size,  #1  AA 
21^1x17  in.     bhp.  wt.  14lba.    Price,  each  ^ I eTv 


the  hen 


Potato 
Planter 

7 1  BBBSa      The 

jaws  are  bright 
Hteol  dipp«d  in  a 
Hpecial  prepara- 
tion to  prevent 
mat. 

Kenain 
closed  until 
into  the  ground 
when  they  may  be 
freely  opened. 
Conveying  tube  i* 
heavy  galvanized 
iron.  One  man 
ran  easily  plant 
two  acres  in  ton 
hours.  Shipping 
wr>i|;ht,  about  64 
lioiinds. 

Price  fl    le 

complete  ▼*•••» 


tightly 
il  thrust 


COLORED 
LEG  BAND 

Made  of  Celluloid. 
Used  for  indicat- 
ing the  BKC  of 
fowls  and  for  raa- 
nyother  pnriKiaes. 
Colors  .  Blue, 
White.  Red,  Yel- 
low and  Green. 
One  dozen  of  one 
color  and  aize  in  a 
aekage  We  don't 
reak  packages. 
••Ril22  Small  Ifor 
Leahoma  1  Doa.   .  7c 

lesiias 

Small  I  for 
Alperican 
Rrcedi I . 
Ooi.   .   Sc 


Ready" 

Tool 

Grinders 

The  most  prac- 
tical high-speed 
tool  grinders 
made.  Made  from  beat 
materials,  highly  fin- 
iahed  atrong  and  guh- 
stantial.  Kitted  with 
a  tool  rest  and  bc^t 
quality  emery  wheel. 
The  geara  are  accur- 
ately cut  and  are  en- 
cloaed  in  dustproof 
containers.  Quickly 
atUched  to  the  table 
or  bench  by  thumb- 
sere  wa. 

taaas  with 


Inch     ranid 
emery  wheel. 


cutting 
Diameter 


height  over  all,  7  inches 
ind  table  cutlery 


gear 


6  pounds.     Price,  each 


^ inches; 

For'gnnding  Small  toola 
Shipping  weight 


$1.95 


Acme  Poultry  Fence 

For  Gardens,  truck  patches  and 
young  fruit  orchards.  The  running 
wires  are  close  enough  to  turn  back 
all  sizes  of  poultry.  The  top  and  bot- 
tom wires  are  Number  10  and  the  inter- 
mediate line  and  stay  wires  are  Number 
U.  20  rod  bale  of  Poultry 
Wire  60  inches  hiiih.  19  bars. 
average  weight,  1^  pounds 
TSBBta.    Price    per  bale 


$15S 


Hill  and  DriD 

Seeder 


7 1  BBS  I  SB    The  seeding  device  is 

composed  of  but  three  moving  parte 

—  a  disc,  a  shaft   and  a  small   star 

wheel— nocams.nogears.  no  bands.  ^[IJJSJJ'J,,^,, 

no  springs,  etc.    No  loss  of  aeed  or  "„  ,ack 

time  in  thinning  out.    Madeentirely  •»«■■<•»•* 

of  steel  and  malleable  iron  except 

the  handles.  Wheel  is  18  inches  high. 

Ready  for  oae.    Shipping  *o  |  a 

weight,  67  pounds.     Price  ^O.IW 


AtNewTerk  IglO 

MaaU  aay  secJ 

ia  kiUi  4  le  24 

ia.   apart   or 

will  tew  COB - 

liaaensly 


Steel  Tray  Wheelbarrow 


7  IBS  484 

A    Bub.itantial 

durable  barrow  w 

a  heavy  Bteel    tray 

mounted    on   the 

frame  nr.d  belted  in 

front  and  back.  Size 

of  tray:  Length,  32  in.;  width.  28>3 

in.  :   depth.  6  in.     Tray   ia  niceL 

painted      Haa   16-in.   steel   wheel. 

Shipping  weight,  48lb8.  Price,  each 


y  t^    60 


The  Rapid  Digger 


%m 


Extr*    Btrons    Post  Hole  Digger. 

Shoulders  and  blades  are  formed 
from  one  piece  of  solid  high  carbon 
steel.  No  welds  or  malleable  parts 
to  break.  Blades  are  10  inches  loner, 
handles  hardwood.  Height 
over  all.  5  feet.  Weight,  about 
10  pounds.  71B2288.  Price 
each.  $1.44. 


Thousands  of  cars  are  bringing  food  and  ammunition  to  New  York 

for  exportation.    These  cars  are  unloaded  here  and  are  available 

for  sending  New  York  goods  to  you 


BARDCN  TOOL 

OUTFIT 
7  I  B I  •  I  O     One 
Solid     Steal 
Sprlna     Tem- 

rared     Spaeing 
orll,4atr<'ltin«. 
•elected  D  handle. 
Capped        and 
ntrapped    ferrule 
One     So  chat 
Shovel,  I)  handle 
of     hest    crurihle 
Bteel    haa     aocket 
shank.        Slr.e    of 
bUdo,    t»*»xl2    In 
One      14  -  Tooth 
Garden  Raha,  nf   bet  ateel. 
Solid  Steel  Socket  Garden  Hoe. 
•teel  aocket.     ^i-iD.  nteel  ^hank.    4S-ft 
Shpg.  wt  .   IS  Iba.     IVr  "et 


Te«th  aprins  tempered,  hardwood  handle.     One 
ae.  tempered  nteel  blade.  6  In.  wide.    One-piece 

$3.70 


aelvrted  hardwtwd  handle. 


Look  these  goods  aiwl  pricea 
ever  carefully.  Order  what 
you  need.  Then  look  in"  Your 
Bargain  Book"  for  anjrthing 
you  do  not  find  here.  Re- 
member you  are  protected 
in  every  single  purchase  by 
our  guarantee.  Satitfaction 
Haaranteed  or  ntonmy  back. 


ffli^eyavninmS^A«»^«ai/M.,,g^  m^ 


Get  down  "Your  Bargain 
Book"  before  you  buy  a  single 
thing.  You  %vill  find  any 
article  you  want  at  the  low> 
est  possible  price.  Make 
"Your  Bargain  Book**  your 
big  store. 
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A  Quarter  of  Beef 

IVhat  I  Did  With  It  This  Past  WinUr 

MRS.  M.  G.  FEINT,  TOMPKINS  CO,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

consistency.  When  cooked  this  filled 
10  quart  cans  and  left  some  for  a 
few  pies  for  immediate  use.  There 
was  nearly  enough  fat  in  the  beef 
to  make  the  mincemeat  sufficiently 
rich,  Imt  I  chopped  up  1  cup  of  fraet 
and     added     to     make    sure     it 


Haitk  9,  1918. 
MOTHEE'S  BIT 


Something  for  Boys  to  Bead 


A  neirh'boring  farmer  always  kills  With   tops   of  jars  tig^htened   part  enougrh.      The  cans   were  filled   with 

a   fine  beef   every  winter,  keeping  a  way  down,  I  close  the  top  of  the  can-  the   hot    mincemeat,    then    placed    in 

quarter  or  half  of  it  himself  and  sell-  ner,  run  the  weight  on  the  bar  that  the  steam  canner  and   brouhgt   to   5 

ing  the  remainder  to  his  neighbors,  operates    the   safety    valve    well    out  pounds    pressure   and    held   there   20 

This    year    we    took    a    forequarter,  to  the  end  of  the  bar,  close  the  pet-  minutes. 

Aveighing    about    135    pounds    at    12  cock  and  screw  the  top  down  to  the 

cents  a  pound.     It  was  a  young  cow,  last  notch  with  the  wrench  made  for 

well  fattened  and  tender.     The  beef  t  '  j^^^J^''"^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  pressure  ^^^  nicest  cuts  of  steak  or  tender  lean    no  reason  in  the  world,"  he  remarked. 

up  to  15  pounds,   the  quickest  I  can  "i^at  next  the  backbone  to  run  thru    "why    we    big,    strong,    healthy    boys 


What  Was  Left 
Besides   all   this,   I   had   saved   out 


One  of  our  boys  in  service  who 
had  '^^^  privileged  to  spend  the  Christ- 
mail  holidays  At  hom«  commented 
most  favorably  on  the  compulsory 
education  in  camp  in  what  is  known 
at  home  as  "women's  work".  To  me 
it  was  a  thought-binder,  and  I  pass 
it  along  for  consideration  of  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer  folks. 

"I've  come   to  realize   that   there's 


Avas  dressed  on  Friday,  and  cut  down 
and  delivered  on  Saturday.  My  neigh- 
bor's dauphier  and  I  have  owned  a 
steam  pressure  canner  in  partner- 
ship lor  three  years;  she  was  to  use 
it  first  this  winter  in  caring  for  her  sired  pressure  is  once  secured.  Then 
beef    as  it  was  at  her  home.  I  turned  the  petcock  about  half  way 

On  Monday   she  canned   her   fore-    «°d  let  the  steam  off  slowly,  requir- 


secure  this  from  a  cold  machine.  I 
held  it  there  SO  minutes,  and  very 
little  fire  will  do   this  after   the  de- 


quarter,  cooked  the  meat  from  the 
bones  tliat  were  left  and  used  part 
of  it  for  stews  and  part   for   mince- 


5ng  about  30  or  40  minutes  more.     I 
could  have  cooled  it  off  at  once,  but 


the   meat   chopper   for    canned    ham-  should  at  home  be  exempt    from  the 

burg.       I    used    pint    cans    for    this,  many   tasks   we  could    so   easily    and 

packing  the  cans  moderately  close  to  go  untiringly  perform.     Why  should 

within  an  inch  of  the  top,  and  fcdd-  mother  in  the  morning  have  to  strip 

ing   a   piece   of  suet   and   l    teaspoon  our  beds  for  their  daily  airing?  Why 

salt  to  each  can.     Then  the  cans,  10  should    we   expect    her  to    press    and 

in  number,  were  processed  for  1  hour  otherwise  freshen  our  clothing,  when 

under     15     pounds     pressure.       This  a  few  minutes  spent  by  us  in  wield- 


cooling    down    thus    slowly    prevents    ^»^«»   ^""^  ^"*   ^^«^««   °"   ^"'^'^  ^^    'ng  an   iron   or  clothes  brush   would 

tice,   served   as  meat   loaf   or  with   a    goon  put  them  in  a  most  satisfactory 


.    1.  *v   «*  «.v.<nii  -nroro  maHp  and  ©scapc  of  julcc  from  the  cans.                                                                   ^..        xi. 

meat,  both  of  ^^i^\^^^«  Then  the  Then  I  unscrewed  and  lifted  off  the  ^'^^"^    ^^^^   «'   ^^"*=«'    P^**^"^   '^^  condition?      Why   should    we   fritter 

canned  the  ^^l^^l^^'l^.     tie  after!  top  of  canner.  removed  the  cans  to  a  ™«-t  right  Into  the  gravy,  and  serv-  ^way    the    time    on    Sundays    while 

machine  was  sen.  to  me  in  the  after  ^^            ^              ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  .^^  ^^^^   p^^^^^    ,j^^  ^^  ^^   ^„,^  ^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^ 

nnnr,      fthe  had  34  ouart  cans  of  pure  „,  ,_^  ^^^   thousand-and-one   things    neces- 


noon.     She  had  34  quart  cans  of  pure  .     ,  .   ..^     v  .,. 

^     ,       ... i.,^«o»     99    niinrt   oans  minutes  in   order  to  let   the  boiling 

beef   with   no   bones,    £l   quart  cans  .  .^    t  x.  v*     _>• 

.     „„j    o   /,ii!>rt  /»jiTiQ  of  of  contents  subside  a  bit,  I  tightened 
of   mincemeat,    and    9    quart  cans  oi  " 

,   , ,  „      T  ^„r^ta  fhia  in  <i'hfvw  down    all    tops    witnout    lifting    the 

vegetable  soup.     I  quote  this  to  snow  ,,^         ^,  ^      *^     ^^  ~        ~,        a. 

J^  X  u      „^„^^r^^■,ay^a^    with    a  Hds.      Not  a  rubber  was  forced   out 

what    can    be    accomplished    witn    a 

-J   ^««-  ,»«a  hole  nt  of  position,  and  every  can  sealed  per- 
home  canner   used  over  one   hole  oi         f  *  ,j         ,         ^v  j  ^ 

,,  ,  ..„t,^„  ,o«fr«  fectly.     By  this  cold-pack  method  ev- 

tlie  ordinary  kitchen  range.  '         '  ^'       ,       -    -       . 

T   jij  -„^»s«-.  »«r.,.o  loiciirpiv  ery  bit  ot  the  meat's  natural   flavor 

I  did  my   canning  more   leisureiy, 


of    tOtL9t. 

I   pnt   two  or  three  layers  of  the    gary    in    preparing    a    tempting    and 
remaining  beef  in  a  jar,  for  corned    substantial  dinner?     At  camp  we  find 


as  it  is  seldom  that  I  can  devote  a 


beef  to  be  used  or  canned  later  in  the 
winter  as  seems  best,  and  the  remain- 
ing cuts  I  use  fresh. 

The   Saving 
Thus  we  get  our  summer  beef  eup- 


we  can  handle  most  any  job. 

"Why  should  Mother  turn  a  fel- 
low's socks  to  get  them  ready  for 
the  laundry?  What's  tbe  matter  with 
our  doing  It?  Why  should  Mother 
pick  up  the  odds  and  ends  in  our 
rooms?      We    surely    see    them,    and 


the  retail  price.     Besides,  my  cans  do 
double    service    in    a    year,    and    my 


in    winter   as 


is    retained,    and    fhe    cans    contaia 

whole'daVtT'^neTine'of  work  only,    nothing  but  the  meat's   own   juices.  iron7  with  heavy  fittings  of  brass.  It 

and    the  beef   would    keep    all    right    I  l^ave  kept  meat   two  years  canned  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^ail  ^^  ^^.^  ^     ,           ^_   ^^ 

ana    me   uee                          ^„„vc  thu    thus,  and  found  it  as  perfect  as  the  ,    ,           „».     #  i*  „»  i^.  ti,.«  »,,«  ^®  ought  to  know  that  they  are  nn^ 

during  any  two  or  three  weeks  tnis    «^""''.     ^v.    ^u   ^              >/  markets,  much  of  It  at  less  tnan  han  „._.,,„      t  *  n              i.  *  t^  t         x. 

aunng  any  ^^^  ^^   ^.^^^    .^^^   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^     „_,^_    _„ ^«  sightly.     I  tell  you  what  It  Is,  when 

After  the  chores  were  done  Mon- 
day evening  husband  and  I  went  down 
cellar  with  a  handsaw  and  butcher 
knife.     I  held  the  lig'ht   and  he  cut 

the  Deei  luiu  cuii»ci»««-x.i^  ^...v...  ^ . 

cutting  about  two  ri^bs  to  a  section, 
including  the  attached  pieces  of  back- 
bone and  the  bone  at  the  other  end 
of  the  ribs.      Then   each   rib   section 


day 

While  this  lot  was  processing  I 
filled  another  dozen  cans,  and  they 
were  then  processed  in  the  same  way. 
That  evening  I  washed  off  the  24  cans 
in  hot  suds,  wiped  and  set  them  down 
cellar.  This  had  used  not  quite  two- 
thirds  of  the  meat. 

My  Canned  Stew 

I  had  placed   the  bones,   the  fore- 


we  boys  get  into  senriee  that  Is  domi- 
nated by  men,  we  get  the  wide-awake 
call,  and  we  find  out  we  can  do  all  of 
these  little  stunts  and  our  own  hustl- 
The  amount  of  fuel  needed  to  run    jng  jn   general,    and   we  respect    the 


canner   works  for  me 
well  as  in  summer. 


<  T.  n-1  T<        1  W  t  1  < 


o  n#1 


power  mat  demands  it. 


there    is    no   odor    of    cooking    meat  ..rpv,.    _,„^  •    „  •       * 

^         ,^     ^                 ,        t.       iu     ^^ ™"'^  ^^^  ^s  going  to  make  a  man 

about  the  house,  only  when  the  cover  ^f^„„„„.                          ^               „ 

.     ,..,  ^    ,             ,.         .V                  o„^  °^  many  a  home-pampered  son.     But 

is    lifted    for    sealing    the   cans,    and  i-u^^^  *„ .  ,  . 

,,,,                 .      , ,„  what  Is  there  to  prevent  our  making 

there   is  not  half  so  much  steam   In  ,  .      .v..  .      . 

,       .    ♦v.^ao                                                                                                   ,      .          ^                xf  ^"^n  of   ourselves  in    this   respect    at 

was  cut   crosswise   into   about   tnree    ^^^  ^^^^  ^  j,^  ^j  ^^xe  neck  in  a  big    the   house    during    the    operation    as  ^^^^^     jj  custom  is  so  strongly  es- 

pieces,    with    other    sections    cut    as    j^et^ig  ^q  ^ook  while  the  last  lot  was    the  weekly  washing  usually  creates,  ^ablished   that  mothers  dread  to  ask 

assistance  of  the  very  ones  they  have 


seemed  easiest.  Neither  of  us  know  processing,  and  the  meat  was  soon  The  work  can  be  rushed  if  desired 
anything  about  scientific  meat  cut-  ^jj  loosened  from  the  bones.  I  then  so  as  to  can  an  entire  quarter  of 
ting,    but   the    results    were   entirely    removed    the    meat    from    the    bones    beef  in  a  day  or  day  and  a  half.  Our 


and  used  about  2  quarts  of  the  ground  canner  cost   $15   two  years  ago.   and 

stew  meat  for  use  as  follows  the  next  will    last   a   lifetime   or   more,    1    am 

day:  sure,    as   it    is    made  of    heavy    boiler 

The  next  morning  I  peeled,  washed  iron,  with  heavy  fittings  or  brass.     It 

and   cut   into   dice   nearly   a   peck    of  is   easily    operated    and    is   fool-proof 

potatoes,    sliced   a   small    cabbage,    a  because    it    has    an    efficient    safety 

dozen    medium    onions    and    chopped  valve.     If  I  did  not  have  one  today, 
two    or   three    bunches    of    celery;    I 


also  diced  a  dozen  carrots  and  a  small 
turnip,  and  opened  a  quart  can  of 
tomatoes.      The  vegetables   were  put 


satisfactory. 

What  I  Canned 

I  had  previously  scalded  my  cans 
and  purchased  new  best  grade  rub- 
bers. I  usually  make  most  of  my 
cans  do  double  service  each  year,  us- 
ing all  those  emptied  during  fall  and 
early  winter  for  my  meats.  But  this 
time  I  purchased  a  dozen  extra 
spring-top  quart  cans. 

I  brought  a  diwhpan  full  of  meat 
uo  to  the  kitchen  and  in  one  hour  into  big  kettles,  with  the  liquor  from 
had  removed  the  bones  and  packed  the  meat  bones,  the  two  quarts  of 
12  cans  with  cold  raw  meat.  puSh-  cold  chopped  beef,  and  1  cup  of  rice 
ing  the  chunks  down  closely  but  which  had  been  boiled  in  clear  water, 
leaving  an  inch  or  more  of  space  at  and  1  pound  macaroni.  A  dash  of 
the  top  I  placed  a  piece  of  suet  in  paprika  and  1  teaspoon  of  summer 
the  top'of  each  quart  can  if  the  meat  savory  was  given  to  each  kettle.  Thi» 
was  pretty  lean,  and  1  teaspoon  of  was  cooked  until  tender,  stirring  to 
<salt  in  each  can.  I  placed  rubbers  prevent  burning,  then  10  quart  cans 
and  tops  in  position  and  set  all  into  were  filled  with  the  rich  thick  stew, 
a  cold  pantrv  until  morning.  After  and  processed  50  minutes,  then  seal- 
breakfast  I  put  my  canner  on  direct-  ed  as  just  directed, 
ly  over  the  fire,   set  in   the  triangle  My  Mincemeat 

that  supports  the  crate  of  cans,  and  I  had  left  3  more  quarts  of  ground 
poured  in  about  3  quarts  of  cold  beef  for  mincemeat.  To  this  T  added 
water.  Then  1  placed  the  empty  9  quarts  of  chopped  apples,  cored  but 
crate  or  jar  container  inside  and  put  not  peeled.  The  skins  cooked  per- 
In  two  layers  of  filled  cans  one  on  fectly  tender  and  added  to  the  color 
top  of  the  other,  witTi  a  circle  of  and  fiavor.  T  added  the  juice  and 
heavy  wire  netting  between  the  lay-  grated  rind  of  2  lemons.  1  orange,  2 
ers.  The  water  docF  not  come  up  to  big  jelly  glasses  full  of  sour  grape 
fhe  cans  so  the  danger  of  too  rapid  Juice  made  of  unripe  grapes  not 
Tipnting  and  consequent  breaking  of  sweetened  much,  but  boiled  until 
cans  is  avoided.  If  T  was  refilling  thick,  much  like  boiled  cider;  I  also 
the  canner  and  the  water  was  hot  1  put  In  1  pint  of  canned  red  rasp- 
cA,n,,i,i  oAt  pach  can  of  the  lower  row    berries,    2    pounds    raisins    slightly 

rnoLh  of  hike  warm  water  for  a  chopped,  1  cup  each  of  maple  molass-  emergency  purchases,  as  I  consider  therein  the  strongest  possible  for 
few  minutes  to  temper  the  glass  in  es  and  sugar,  salt  and  spices  to  it  a  great  help  In  keeping  down  living  our  country.— Mrs._  Louise  White 
order  to  prevent  breakage. 


waited  on  hand  and  foot;  or  if  we 
think  it  'manly'  for  us  strong  mus- 
cular boys  to  sit  idly  by  while  tired 
mothers  and  wives  uncomplainingly 
wait  on  our  every  demand,  then  it  Is, 
Indeed,  time  Uncle  Sam  put  in  an  oar 
and  demanded  every  last  one  of  us 
to  pull  a  heariy  stroke. 

"  'Women  first*,  is  the  heroic  call 
when  danger  threatens  life  in  many 
instances,  but  it  seems  to  me.  when 
it  comes  to  sparing  women  in  their 
daily  losing  struggle  with  unnumber- 
ed duties,  too  many  of  us  rest  on  the 
oar  and  thouglitlessly  act  out  'wo- 
men last'  " 

It  was  reassuring  to  listen  to  this 
confession  and  self-arraignment,  but 
his  remark — "and  we  respect  the 
power  that  demands  It",  set  me  to 
wondering  if  over-worked  mother^ 
are  not  to  blame  in  a  measure.  Arc 
we  not  raising  our  boys  to  be  depend- 
ents, and  that,  too,  at  a  serious  los^: 
"to  themselves,  and  therefore,  the 
home,  and  therefore,  the  nation? 
Some  of  us  had  better  heed  the  "wide- 
awake call",  and  ask  ourselves: 
"Have  we  been  building  the  strouR- 
holds  demanded  of  us?  Have  w<- 
given  our  best  mental  and  physical 
strength  to  the  nation  by  preaervinp 
our  vitality,  our  mentality,  our  stay- 
ing qualities  that  make  for  better 
homes,  for  stronger  citizens?  If  the 
nation  is  a  multiplicity  of  homes, 
then  it  Is  up  to  us  to  make  the  home 


Giving  a  Pal  a  Lift 

It    would    be    one    of    my    first    war-    in    our  keeping   and    those    dwelling 


RETURN  OF  THE  BOLERO 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


81—289 


REMEMBER  THE  DAYS 


I 


We  are  told  that  the  short  fancy 
jacket  style  known  as  the  bolero  will 
again  be  a  feature  of  women's  suits 
this  spring  and  summer.  It  Is  uni- 
versally becoming.  This  suit  is  made 
of  marine  blue  corduroy,  and  tlie 
bolero  has  a  striking  design  embroid- 
ered in  white  fiipool  or  silk  on  the 
tabs  with  which  the  fronts  are  fin- 
ished. A  white  vest  that  laps  under 
the  wide  belt  that  finishes  the  jacket 
affords  a  pleasing  contrast.  Many 
of  us  have  one  or  two  good  boJero 
jacket  suits  from  a  former  style  per- 
iod that  we  will  thus  be  able  to  "trot 
out"  this  spring,  renovate  and  bring 


Sunday. — One   meal  wheatleu;  cne 

meal  meatless. 
Monday. — All  meals  wheatless;   one 

meal  meatless. 
Tuesday. — All  meals  meatless;   one 

meal  wheatless. 
Wednesday. — All    meals    wheatlew; 

Mie  nueal  meatless. 
Thursday. — One  meal  wheatless;  one 

meal  meatless. 
Friday. — One   meal   wheatless;    one 

meal  meatless. 
Saturday. — All  Hkeak  porkless;   one 
meal  wheatless ;  one  meal  meatless. 
On  Wheatless  Days. — Use  no  bread, 
crackers,    pastry    or   breakfast   foods 
containing    wheat.      Use    no    wheat 
flour  In  cooking  except  the  smallest 
amount     necessary     for     thickoning 
soups  and  gravies,  or  as  a  binder  in 
corn  or  other  cereal  breads.     If  you 
buy    bread,    pastry    or    cakes    from 
baker  or  grocer,  buy  only  wheatless 
products  or  Victory  Bread    (contain- 
ing    one-fifth     other     cereals     than 
wheat)   or  Victory  Pastry,  etc.   (con- 
taining at  least  one-third  other  cer- 
eals than  wheat). 


Return  of  tlie  Bol«X> 

Underwood  and  Underwood 

up-to-date  by  remodeling  the  skirts. 
The  last  bolero  period  was  that  of 
the  narrow  hobble  skirt,  which  ten- 
dency is  apparently  returning  in  a 
more  sensible,  comfortable  degree; 
thus  it  may  not  be  such  a  very  dif- 
ficult problem  to  adapt  th-e  old  suit 
to  the  spring  styles,  and  thus  save 
money  and  wool. 


PENNSYLVAKIA     FABMEE    PATTEENS 

Be  sure  to  give  the  figures  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  hegin- 
njing  o^  e«r>h  descriptioai.  We  wiW  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  correct  fiUinK  of  your  orders 
unless  vou  do  bo.  Also  give  bust  measure 
when  ofjerins  waist  patterns,  waist  measuro 
for  skirt,  and  aee  for  children's  patterns 
AddresK  Pennsylvania  Parmer,  261-63  South 
Third    ."Afreet.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

1978. — Child's  Dress,  with  Sleeve 
in  Two  Lengths. — The  front  is  full, 
in  panel  effect,  and  the  fulness  at  the 
waistline  is  held  by  a  belt.  The  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  4.  6  and  8 
years.  It  requires  2*  yards  of  36- 
Inch  material  for  a  4-year  size.  Price, 
10  cents. 


HOME-MADE  OBAHAM  FLOUK 

We  country  folks  find  it  difficult 
to  purchase  whole  wheat  and  graham 
Hour,  as  millers  are  not  equipped  to 
grind  it,  and  the  merchants  do  not 
keep  It  on  account  of  the  small  de- 
mand for  it.  In  a  talk  with  our  local 
miller  I  found  that  he  could  supply 
the  bran  and  middlings  in  as  clean  a 
way  as  the  flour,  and  would  put  it 
up  in  the  same  kind  of  paper  sacks 
that  he  used  for  his  white  flour, 
and  that  consumer  would  have  to 
pay  about  4  cents  a  pound  for  his 
bran,  and  about  5  cents  for  his  mid- 
dlings. 

Then  I  mixed  up  a  batch  of  bread 
using   2   quarts   of  white  flour,   1   of 
bran   and   1   of  middlings.     I   used   2 
cups  of  warm  mashed  potatoes,  and 
the   water  in    which    they    had   been 
cooked,  and  found  that  I  had  as  much 
rolls  and  bread  as  if  I  had  used  over 
4  quarts  of  wheat  flour,  and  the  quali- 
ty of  it  was  as  good  as  any  graham 
bread  I  have  ever  made  or  eaten.     So 
I  figure  that  I  thus  save  2  quarts  of 
flour  per  week  for  France,  and  inci- 
dentally a  few  pennies  for  Red  Cross, 
by  thus  using  bread  material  near  at 
hand — Mrs.  Evelyn  Harris,  Kent  Co., 
Md. 


THE   CARBIDE    LIGHTED    FARM 


The  Most  Valuable  Asset  of  the 

G>lt  Lighttng  Plant  Is  Its 

Zealously  Guarded  Reputaticm 

WE  have  reason  to  be  proud  oi  the  Coh's  repntation 
for  reliable,  dependable  service.  It  has  enabled  us  to 
build  and  market  nxore  and  more  COLT  plants  every  year. 
This  reputation  rests  on  the  testimony  of  over  30,000  country 
home  owners  who  have,  through  their  own  experiences, 
become  convinced  of  the  following  facts  regarding  the  COLT : 

1  —  It  gives  the  moat  powerful  and  beautiful  white  light 
known. 

O  —  It  not  only  floods  the  house  and  barns  with  cheerful 
•  Kght,  bnt  also  supplies  gas  for  a  perfect  cooking  range 
—  a  double  service  —  two  city  conveniences  no  horn* 
should  be  without. 

g  —  There  are  no  noisy  engines  or  exasperating  batteries  to 
give  you  trouble,  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 
Country  home  owners  write  us  that  they  have  enjoyed 
COLT  service  for  fourteen  years  without  spending  a 
penny  for  repairs. 

4  —  The  COLT  plant  is  small,  compact,  and  strictly  auto- 
matic in  action.  It  will  easily  stand  in  the  corner  of  • 
cellar  or  out-houee.  It  feeds  every  light  on  the  place 
and  the  range  in  the  kitchen,  with  no  attention  other 
than  a  few  minutes  once  a  month  for  recharging  with 
Carbide  and  plain  water. 

g  _  The  COLT  furnishes  both  light  for  the  house  and  fuel 
for  the  range  at  LOWER  COST  than  other  lighting 
systems. 

We  have  thousands  of  letters  from  enthusiastic  users,  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  copies  of  some  from  people  in 
your  section  — but  better  yet,  write  us  today  for  the  name 
and  address  of  one  of  your  neighbors  who  own  a  COLT 
plant,  and  go  over  each  feature  with  him,  point  by  point. 


1945. — Set  of  Short  Clothes. — Com- 
prises a  simple  dress  with  round 
yoke  and  long  or  short  sleeves,  draw- 
ers, and  a  slip  with  added  skirt  por- 
tion at  the  back  and  with  or  without 
ruffle.  The  pattern  is  in  5  sizes:  6 
months.  1  year.  2.  3,  and  4  years. 
It  will  require  for  the  dress  2%  yards 
of  36-inch  material.  For  the  draw- 
ers, 3  yard.  For  the  slip.  1^  yard, 
for  a  2-year  size.     Price,  10  cents. 

2300.  —  Homemade  Animals.  — 
Made  of  flannel,  plush,  toweling,  eid- 
erdown, or  flannellette  they  are  soft 
a  d  unbreakafble.  The  set  includes 
a  eheep,  dog  and  pig.  The  patterns 
are  cut  in  one  size  only.  It  will  re- 
quire i  yards  of  flannel  for  the  sheep, 
}  yard'  for  the  dog,  and  %  yard  for 
the  pig.     Price,  10  cents. 


Carbide     f^xi/p     *^^  Cooking 
Lighting    ^,;::s'-^::r^       Plant 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY,  42mi  St.  Bldg.,  New  York  Gty 
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FREE 


iOi  Exquisite 
Wbll  Paper 
Samples 


•^-  I  uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiitiiiiiiiitu 

I  California  Privet  Bedge  I 


Thta  bis  Mwboak  Ull«  Ixwj  yoa  e«n  da  ^ 


jj^t'^r^Cd  wlil  P»p«r  EST  •  • 


RED  CROSS  HENS 


Walter  J.  Fairbanks,  of  Chautau- 
qua Co.,  N.  Y.  last  year  induced  flfty 
farmers  and  their  wives  to  set  a  hen 
and  devote  the  chickens  produced  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  re- 
sult was  229  chickens,  which  pro- 
duced that  much  extra  food  for  the 
people  and  $175  for  the  Red  Cross. 
"This  year."  Mr.  Fairbanks  writes, 
"my  own  endeavor  will  be  to  Increase 
the  output  at  least  six  times  In  num- 
bers. I  shall  make  $1,000  our  goal 
this  year. 


FARM  WHERE  WINTER  IS 
ALMOST  WINTERLESS 

In  the"Land  of  Perpetual  Harvests",  where 
sunsKine.  good  toil  and  satisfying  crop  returns 
make  life  worth  living.  Land  is  cheap,  PLUS 
a  climate  that  doubles  its  productiveness  in  the 

Nations  Garden  Spot 

Virgiaia.tlie  CaroiinM.Georgia,  AUbam«  &  Florida 

Write  for  information  tiou'  to 

Wilbur  McCoy.  D.pl.  H  I   C-  ^  ?*"".^r*."'  '*•"'• 
A.ftl.Afent  A.ftl.Atent 

JacktooTille.  Fit.         1  Wilminfton,  N.  C. 

ATLANTIC  COAST 
LINE  RAILROAD 

Thm  Standard  Railroad  of  th«  South. 


—  Two  Yean  Old                     ^1S-?'*'S.f^?^  = 

—  Height  BrtncWi  ^J*  »?>  Ion???  = 
=  12  to  15  3  to 5  $2.50  »5$}5  = 
S  24  to  30  In.  »tolO  4.00  36.00  _ 
S  500  at  1000  rat*s  S 
S  Our25tb  Anniversary  Catalog  to  now  ready.  ^ 
•-  It  isa  ready  rvference  and  guide  to  economical  — 
S  buying  from  llowers  to  fruit  treea.  Write  for  . 
~  your  copy  today.  ^ 

S           B.  F.  BARR  A  COMPANY  5 

=  Dept  P.n»  N.  Quawi  $t ,          UMCASTER,  PA.  S 

amiiiiimiuiiiiiimiii"iii"""""'"""'= 


HOME  CANNER 


Many  are  making  M5.00  and  op  per  day.  can- 
nine  Fruit  and  Vegetable*  lor  market  neigh 
bora  and  home  use  with  a 
"FAVORITE"  HOMB  CANNIR 
Madel)ener.  la«t longerno  waate,  gives bett 
reault*.   nm  leu  fuel,   eaty  to  operate. 
Price*.  $3.25  and  up.    We  furni  h  can* 
and  label!.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET.  . 

We   alao  Banufactore  Home  and   Cemmuaity 
Steam  Preaaure  Outfita. 

The  Carolina   Wotal   Products  Co., 
Post  Office  Box   120      Wilmtagton,  H.  C 


229S. — Homemade  Me'  gerie.  — 
This  comprises  a  monkey,  a  mbbit 
and  an  elephant.  Developed  in  flan- 
nel, canton  or  domet  flannel  and 
stuffed  with  cotton,  dowi.  ^r  saw- 
dust these  animals  are  the  delight 
of  little  children.  The  patterns  are 
cut  in  one  size  only.  It  will  require 
one  vard  of  brown  flannel  for  the 
monkev  and  ^  vard  of  red  flannel  for 
his  suit  The  elephant  requires  one 
yard.  The  rabbit  I  yard.  Price,  10 
cents. 


ORNAMENTAL 


FENCE 


«  Canta  par  Foot  nnrt  up.  CoPts  le-ssthan  woixl.  40 
tetlee.  Write  tor  f no  CataJuK*''! Special  Prieaa. 

BAomo  ftnca  Machiae  Co.  453  North  St.  Kqkomo.  lad. 

What  15c  B^.  You 


CORNS 


and  Calluses 

roniovcl  within  5  days  by  applying 

ABBOTT'S     PLASTER 

Tliiti:!s!>i!H>r.  .NO  salve,  llqulil.  "r  rlnes  to  hotlict 
With.  N.Mtitnim.  Price  lOo  at  your  tlniegist  or  hv  mail 
postpaid.    .Money  relundo<t  if  you  are  not  sutlstled. 

VBBOTT     REMF.niFS  CO. 
60th  and  t;irard  .\  venue.  Philadelphia    Pa. 


75c  PINT 


IT  5  T  A  n  1  I  s  H  r  n    22    "^  1  a  r  f' 

Fr'otn     """tory  to   j  o\i  hy  parcel  post 

Vanilla.    Lemon,    Orange,   AInrond.  Etc. 

satiHfarflon  cuaran  tecil  orivronoy  Refimded. 

Si)e<lai  nioiiev  maklnc    ©OCT  to  •■\pP"ta aiul  tiranRcs 

W.  W    LEGGETT.      PRINCETON.  N.  J. 


from 
the 


Washinrlon,  th«  home  of  th»  PathfJnder,  »•  the 
nerve-center  ol  civiiixetlon;  hiatoryU  b^n« 
made  at  thia  world  capital.  THo  PaUiflii«*r  ■ 
illuetrated  weekly  review  k<v*«  >;•"  ■''•?L' '!"" 
parttel  and  correct  diacneeia  of  public  affairs 
durinc  thos*  atrenuoue,  opodi-maklNS  daya 


Nation's  Capital 


Thrlitilcm.itterol  JSc  In  stamps  or  coin  will  !>rinc  V"'' the  P.ith- 
tiiKlrr  13  werkiontrlal.  The  Pathfindrr  is  an  illustrated  weekly. 
IHiblished  at  the  Nation's  ceiitcr.lor  the  Nation ;  a  paper  that  prints 
all  the  nrws  ol  the  world  and  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth ;  now 
i  a  its  2SIII  year.  This  paper  tills  the  bill  without  emptying  the  purse; 
i  t  costs  Init  $1  a  year.  11  you  w.int  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  goine 

.    on  i  n  the  world,  at  thcleast  ei  prnse  ol  time  or  money,  this  Is  your 

means    If  you  »antapai«-r  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable. enteruining.  wholesome,  the  P«hfinder  l»yo"".  Hyo« 
w  "l  I  .^'prec  i.it.-  "  pa^er  whi.  1.  puts  everythinir  clearly,  lairly.  hriefly-here  it  is.  Send  tSc  to  ^howthat  you  mlghtUke  such  a 

pnper.an  1  we  wilPsend  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  jiiF  pnTunynrD    Raw    VA     WaShillStOI*  D. CL 
ThelScJociootrepayuHwewegUUtoiaTettiaBewlriend*.   IHt  rftinrinuCH,  IK|»    f9    fiaailiiifewa»  vwi 


I 


taste,  with  water  to  make  of  proper    expensea. 


Watson,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


lUioh  O^^i, 


ft 


Ptitsburgh,    Pa.,    March    4,    1918. 
H«y. — The  better  grades  of  hay  are  went- 
ed.      Poor  \hay   getting   a  little    hard    to  eel). 
Demand  here  is  ex'cellent  also  for  mixed  hay 
and    clover. 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


C2 290 

'_  ^  «»5      mr.  f..c,  Spi...   »2  »  .2.50.  EX.         8h.„.     .nd    L..I-.-^b.ep     «.ia     -.w.,.   WIISBTO8H  HATASO  OEAIN  MAEKEI 

M^^^l-^/c  S:Hlfi?/?.%lisr.s,rr  Hv-/-"Hf-=I^-^= 

25  to  37  cents  per  quart,  but  nvany  arriving  13  ^''f}^-7Z?^!*'''''\„31r  ^il'o(a'l5  50 
iu  very  bad  order  and  i>oor  condition  due  to  medium.  $16,501.  17;  inferior,  ^^f-^^^^^f^^- 
d"lly  in  transit.  These  are  soiling  a.,  ex-  Hogs.— The  marlcel  ruled  a  shade  easier 
tremely  low  prices.  but    desirable     stock    sold      »"•!>•    at    re^^ed 

'  i>„„u,„  prices.      Quotations   for   best   western    ?19. 

*^<"**"'  City    Dressed    Sto«ck. — Steers,    heifers    and 

As  has   been  noted   in   these   columns.  Rule     ^^^g   w^pre    quiet   but  steady    under   moderate 

No.    14    of    Mio    Federal    Food    Administration     offerings.       Lara>>s    sold     fairly     and    ruled    a 

has    practiciillv    sfojiped    all    trading   in    fowls     ^,l,J^<^e     Brmer.       Other     descriptions     showed 

and   pullets.      Quotations   on   other    live    poul-     ,j,,,,g    change. 

Steers,  16(J?21c;  heifers,  15019c;  cows, 
12(3*180;  calves.  23Crt'24%c;  southern  and 
liarnvards,  18  fa  20c;  country  dressed,  21(3) 
23c;"  sheep,  23024c;  do.,  extra,  25c;  lambs, 
25(g^27c;    extra,    30c;    hogs,    25c. 


iTch  9, 


.."ilit? 


iioisM 


Pennspt^anin  Farmer 


e^Tt^ 


23—281 


I'hiludelphia,  I'u..  Murih  4,  1918.  ^ 
••Downward,"  "weak,"  "easier  feeling," 
••lower,"  "dull  and  draggy."  One  or  the 
other  of  these  terms  will  poneraMy  des- 
cribe the  condition  of  the  iiiarkft  Wiis  week 
in  practically  every  kind  and  variety  of  fruit 
and  vegetal>le8.  Supplies  of  potatoes  are 
l>eing  hauled  in,  in  almost  suffinient  quantity 
by  the  nearby  farmers  to  inect  t<he  entire 
requirements  of  this  market.  And  the  move- 
ment is  very  slow  and  dragjry  on  jwtatoes 
from  alil  sections,  at  lower  prices.  Many  of 
the  New  Jersey  i>otatoes  are  being  sold  at 
45  to  60  cents  ))er  % -bushel  basket.  New 
York  State  potatoes  are  drawing  $1.75  to 
$1.90  i>er  cwt..  and  Pennsylvania  $1.75  to 
$2.10,  mostly  $1.90  to  $2.  Eastern  Shore 
]>otatoes  are  moving  slowly  around  $2.23  for 
No.  I's,  with  No.  2's  brinfjiiig  around  $1.2,"). 
The  first  straight  car  of  new  i)otatoes  from 
Florida  has  made  it.s  apjiearance  on  tlie 
market  and  sold  at  $H  ;i  barrel  for  the  No.  1 
stock,    with    No.    2    at    $7 


try  are  as  follows:  Soft-meated,  young  roos- 
ters, 2rt  to  32  cents;  staggy  young  roosters, 
27  to  29  cents;  old  roosters.  24  to  26  cents; 
Ducks,  28  to  34  cents;  geese,  28  to  32  cents; 
guineas,  35  cents  to  $1.10  per  pair.  Pigeons 
per  pa.ir,  30  to  40  cents. 
Eggs 
Following  the  big  break  of  18%  cents  a 
dozen  a«  rei>orted  in  these  columns  last  week 
the  market  has  been  gradually  easing  off, 
owing  to  the  increased  8Ui>i)lies  wh.icfh  have 
been  coming  from  all  egg-produoing  sec- 
tions. And  today  eggs  from  ne«rby  Penn- 
sylvania. New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware  i>oints    are   selling   at  34    cents   for   cur- 


NEW    YOKK    LIVE    STOCK 


1918. 

Siteers, 
$4.60((i) 


Sweet  i>otatoi's  seem  to  be  one  of  the  few  rent  receipts  and  35  cents  for  firsts.  West- 
exeeptions  to  the  lower  tendency  as  they  are  em  extra  firsts  are  bringing  35  cents,  with 
somewhat  firmer  than  last  week's  report,  espe-  firsts  at  34  cents.  Southern  eggs  from 
ciially  the  New  Jersey  stock  wKich  is  selling  poinds  in  North  Carolina,  Tenn<»sseo  and 
at  $1  to  $1.50  per  % -bushel  Iwsket.  Southern  Kentucky  are  selling  at  33  to  33  V4  cents. 
sweets  in  bushel  bami)ers  are  selling  at  $1  The  present  indications  are  that  the  market 
to  $1.50  for  i.rimes,  and  75  cents  to  $1.25  for  veill  hold  ste.idy  at  these  figures,  possibly 
seconds   and  mediums. 

Vegetables 

Dried  beans  are  a  little  easier.  Marrows 
selling  at  $15  to  $!.'». 'J.">;  pea  and  medium, 
$13.50  to  $14  and  red  kidneys  $13.75  to  $14. 
Florida  green  beans  are  gradually  increasing 
in  supply  and  while  a  few  strietly  fancy 
have  sold  as  high  as  $6  i)er  ham)>er,  the 
bulk  of   the   sales  on    ehoiie    stock    have   been 


New    York   City,    March    4, 

Beeves. — Receipts     2.870;     steady. 
$lir«14;     bulls,     $7  (S  11,75;     cows, 
10,25.  „     , 

Calves.  —  Receipts,  1,600;  lower.  Veals, 
$14@18;  top«,  $18.50;  culls,  $10((il3;  barn- 
vard    calves,     $7(??9;     yearlings,     $6(??7. 

Slieep  and  Lambs. — Receipts,  2,940;  firm. 
Sheep,  $8(ffl2;  lamb.s,  $15.50(«18;  year- 
lings,    $14(ffl4.50.  »,„„.^ 

Hogg. — Receii)ts.  8.270;  steady  at  $17,7o(<.0 
18;    pigs,    $17.25r(r  17,75;    roughs,    $16.50. 

LANOASTEE    LIVE    STOCK 


No.  1  timothy,  $32.50(S>33;  No.  2  timothy, 
$30.50@31;  No.  3  timothy.  $28 (3) 28. 50;  No. 
1  light  mixed,  $31  (©31.50;  No.  1  clover 
mixed,  $31.50@32.50,  No.  2  clover  mixed, 
$28. 50(S 30.50;  No.  1  clover,  $3 1. 50 (g- 32.50; 
No.    2    clover,    |2'8. 50(g)  30.50. 

Straw. — Littile  or  no  straw  arriving  and 
what  is  coming  in  is  oommandring  top  figures; 
wou'ld    advise    shipments. 

No.  1  oat,  $17.25(3)17.50;  No.  2  oat,  fl7 
0il7.a5;  No.  1  wheat,  $17(^17.50;  No.  2 
wheat,  $16.50(3)17;  No.  1  rve.  $17.50018; 
No.    2  rye,    $17(3)17.50. 

Ear  Corn. — Not  muoh  arriving,  demand 
good;    market    strong.      No    quotations. 

Oats. — Arrivals  heavy  while  the  demand 
is  a   little  bit   lax;    market    a   trifle   easier. 

No.  2  white,  $1(31.001^;  standard  99%c 
©♦1;    No.  3    white,    98 @  99c. 


PHILADELPHIA    DAISY   MABKET 


fluctuating  a   little    in    either   direction. 
NEW  YORK  PRODUCE 


New   York    City,    March   4,    1918. 
There    is    a   better    demand    for    butter    and 
market  is  improving.      Kges  are  a  little  lower 
but     selling     freely.        Dressed     jwultry     very 

--    —    quiet.      Live    j>ouMry   at   a   standstill.      .\pples 

at   $5   to  $5.50,   with   i)Oorer  quality    at  $4   to     ,,ienty    and   weak.      Prices   declining    in    vege- 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  4,   1918. 
Butter. — ^There     was    not     much     wholesale 
trading,    as   usuaJ   on    Saturday,    but   offerings 
of     solid-packed     creamery     as     well    (as     of 
prints  were  moderate  and  prices  ruled  steady. 
Western,    fresh,    solid-packed   creamery,    ex- 
tra.   48c;    higher-frcoring   goods,    49(3  50c;    ex- 
<ra  firsts,    47%c;   firsts,   46Vi@47c;    seconds, 
45(3*46c;   «weet   creamery,    extra,    49c;    under 
Lancaster,    Pa.,    March    4.    1918.         grades,    46@48c:    nearby   prints,    fancy.   52c; 

Cattle Receipts,   661  head,  compared  with     do.,    average  extra,   49(g51c;   firsts,    47@48c; 

27a'head  last  Mondav.      Market  slow;   prices    seconds,    45@46c;    specral    brands   jobbing  at 
a  shade  lower.     Good' to  choice  steers,   $11(3)     S3@<ooc. 


$4.50.  AVax  beans  are  selling  all  the  way 
from  $4  to  $.">.. ")0  as  to  quality.  There  ha« 
been  a  big  di'dine  in  the  prices  of  new- 
beefs  with  sales  now  being  made  at  $1.25 
to  $1.75  a  crate,  wliich  is  from  50  con4s  to 
$1  lower  than  tlie  week  previous.  Old  luets 
from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  points 
have  also  made  a  big  decline  of  at  least  $1 
a  barrel,  and  are  now  only  drawing  $2  to 
$2.50.  Old  caliliage  shows  the  bicgest  de- 
cline of  any  commodity,  iiriccs  now  being 
from  $;J0  to"  $33  a  ton  lower  than  last  week. 
Sales  are  now  being  made  at  $25  to  $30 
a  ton  for  best  stock,  with  poor  and  heavily 
trimmed  stork  as  low  as  $20.  New  cabbage 
is  also  much  lower  with  best  sel'ling  at  $1 
to  $1.15  per  hamper  and  yellow  from  65  to  75 
cents. 

Carrots  are  very  plentiful,  many  of  them 
jjoor  and  the  movement  is  slow  and  draggy 
mostly  .at  $1  to  $1.50  a  barrel  with  a  very 
few  at  $1.75.  Cauiliflower  is  altout  siteady  at 
$1.25  io  $1.33  a  crate  for  best,  with  poor 
and  yellow  at  50  to  75  cents.  Celery  is  dull, 
we.iik  and  selling  very  low.  Florida  celery 
brings  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  a  crate;  New 
York  State  from  50  cents  to  $2  a  crate; 
Ca'Vifornia  $2  to  $3  a  crate,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania 8  to  12  cents  a  bunch.  Egg  plants 
are  in  light  sui>ply  and  in  fiiir  demand  at 
$4.50  to  $.">.J0  per  crate.  Endive  and  esta- 
rol  are  mucli  more  plentiful  and  lower,  sales 
averaging  from  $2.75  to  $3  a  barrel.  Horse 
radish  is  about  steady  at  $6  to  $8  a  barrel. 
Strictly  faney  lettuce  is  scarce  and  bringing 
high  jirices,  best  selling  readily  at  $2.50  to 
$2.75  i)er  hamper.  The  majority  of  the  sup- 
plies, however,  are  only  i>oor  to  ordinary, 
celling  from  $1  to  $2,  mostly  at  $1.25  to 
$1.50.  Quite  a  few  cars  of  California  ice- 
berg are  arriving  on  the  market  and  selling 
all  the  way  from  $2.25  to  $2.75  a  l>ox.  Mush- 
rooms are  more  plentiful  and  the  market 
easier,  most  sales  averaging  from  40  to  50 
cent-s    a    i>ound. 

Onrions  are  H>lentiful  and  with  the  de- 
mand slow  the  market  is  dull  and  draggy 
with    best    stock    bringing    $1.75    a    cwt ;    and 


t«ble  market.      Potatoes  are  dull   and   weak. 

Butter.  —  Creamery,  extras  (92  score), 
per  i>ound.  47V4c;  higher  score,  48(3) 
48V2c:  thirds  to  firsts.  43(347c;  state  dairy, 
41  f?!  47c;    l.-idles,    34f3  37c, 

Cheese.  —  Colored  specials,  26(3  26>4c. 
Daisies,    24  (3  27c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  gathered  extras,  36(??37c;  ex- 
tra firsts,  35c:  nearby  white,  fine  to  fancy, 
41 '3  43c;  ordinary  to  good,  39(3.40c;  browns 
»5«  3Gc. 

Vegetables  and  Greens.  —  Beets,  per  100 
bunches,  $3r,i4.  Onions,  per  inO-11).  bag,  $1 
f3  2.25.  Potatoes,  .Tcrse.v,  $1.66r?r  1.90  per 
100  lbs;  state  and  western,  $1. 80 W  2.08  per 
100    lbs.    Carrots,    $1.25(31.75    per    barrel. 

Apples. — AVinesap,  $4r3  6;  York  Imperial, 
$3.50(3  4.50;  Twentv  Ounce,  $4r3  5.25;  King, 
$4'3  6;     Baldwin,     $3.50(3^5.50. 


12  65;  medium  to  good,  $10. 50(ff  11.15 ;  com- 
mon to  medium,  $9(3  10;  good  to  <>h«»^^ 
heifers,  $10('f  11.50;  medium  to  good,  $8.90 
((^9.25;  common  to  medium,  $8(3  8.50;  good 
to  choice  cows.  $8.50((i^  9.30;  medium  to  good 
$7.50(^1  8.25;  common  to  mediium,  $6.25(3  7; 
bologna  and  fair  flesh  cows,  $5.50  to  fi.la; 
good  to  choice  bulls,  $10.50^.11.50;  medium 
to  good,  $9.75^10.25;  common  to  medium, 
$8.50(39;  bologna  buVls,  $8.25 @ 9.75;  good 
to  ehok-e  stock  bulls,  $9.25^9.75; 
to  good.  $8.60(39.15;  common  to 
$8.25(3)8.90.  ,    ^ 

Hogs. — Receipts,  811  head;  market  active, 
prices  steady.  Best  grades,  $17.50(3  18. -o : 
roughs,    $16.^5(3  17.25. 


Receipito. — As  compiled  by  the  Bureau  Of 
Markets,  4,095  tube  butter  and  5,175  oases 
of    eggs. 


BINDEB    TWINE    PRICES    FIXED 


mediium 
medium. 


BTJITALO  LIVE  STOCK 


YORK    PRODUCE    MARKET 


York,    Pa.,    March    4.    1913. 

irarkcts  are  unchanged  from  that  reported 
last  week.  Prices  are  stationary  with  the 
exception  of  eggs.  They  have  dropped  to 
35  and   36  cents  per   dozen. 

Eggs. — 3.t((/40c   iier  dozen. 

Butter. — Country,     48  (r?  50c    lb;     separator, 


Mill 


*  **c 


down    to    $1.25. 


No.    2's    arc 


fom    this    on 

selling    at    75    cents    to    $1.      After   ruling   ex- 
tremely   hich   for   several    weeks    Pennsylvania 
parsnijis  have   hit   the  toboggan   and  are  from 
75     cents     to    $1     a     barrel     lower     than     last 
week;   ])rices    now  ranging  from    $2   to   $2.50. 
The    same    grade    of    )>arsley    that    sold    last 
week   at   $15  to  $18  a  barrel   now  only  draws 
$5    to    $0.       While     strictly     fancy     peas     are 
scarce    and    would    command    pood    prices    the 
majority   of    the    arrivals    are   very    itoor,    sell- 
ing  at    the    low    prices   of    $2.50   to    $3.50   per 
hamper.      Radishes   are   steady   and  unchanged 
at   $2    to    $4    per    100.      Peppers    are    in   light 
su])ply    and    steady    at    $4    to    $6.50    a    crate. 
Altho   spinacli    is    in    light    sujipiy    the    market 
has     eased     off     and     best     is     now     selling     at 
$2.50    a    busihel.       Shallots    are    sellinsf    at    $3 
to   $4    a    barrel.      Tomatoes  are    the  one  great 
exception   to   the   general   decline.        This   vece- 
table    is   very    scarce    and    brinirins   very    hiffb 
prices,    fancy   144-size    selUng    at    $5    to  $6.50 
per    crate     and     dioice     180     size     at     $4     to 
$5.50.       White     tunips     are     showing     a    wide 
ranee,     quality     mostly      i>oor     and     bringing 
from    $1.50    to    $3.00    a     barrel.       Rutaba.g>as 
are    in    lieht    supply,    but     ea'sy     at    $1.75    to 
$2.25    per  cwt.      Watercress    is    selling   slowly 
at   m    to  2    cents    a   bunch. 
Fruits 
.\).p1es     are     in     line     with     the     vesetable 
nmrket    and    )irices    are    generally    lower    than 
last    week's    quotations.       Supplies    have    been 
quite    liberal     and     much     of    the     fru-it    only 
poor   to  ordinary   in   quality,    which   is  mov^ine 
very  slowly  and  in  the  buyer's  favor.      Sfri'ct- 
ly   fancy    fruit    is   in    lisht    supply.      Ranee   of 
prices    is    about    as    follows:    Baldwins.    $3    to 
$5  50:    Ben    Davis.    $3    to    $4  25    \<"ith    extra 
fnnrv   $4  75;   Black  Twies.    $3   to   $5:    Oanos. 
$3    to    $4.25;    Oreeninss.     $3    to    $6;    ■Rings. 
$3.50    to    $6:    TTubl.nrdsons.    $3    to    $5:    Spys. 
$3.50    to    $5.50:    Stavman    Winesaps,    $3.50(3 
5.50;    York    Tmnerials,    $3   to    $5:    Winesaps. 
$3.50     to    $6:     Rome    Beniity,     $4     to     $5.50: 
Russett.    $3    to    $5.      Mixed    and    common.    $2 
to    $3.50.       Receinrfs    of    box    apT'les    have    also 
been     quite     liberal     with     a     wide     ranee     in 
quality.        Strictly      fancy     fruit_     is     sliebtly 
fawier.   while  \>nr>r  and  ordinary  is  lower.     Ex- 
tra   fancv    Rome    Beaut v    sold    from    I?!  75    to 
$2.75:    f.niHv   from   $1  75   to  $2  25.   nni\   choice 
from     $1  25     to    $1.75.       Extra     fancv     Pear- 
mnin    sold    at    $2    to    $2.50,    fancv,    $1.75    to 


quart. 

Poultr\-. — Few  sales.  Prices  ranging  from 
20    to   27    cents;    dressed,    75c@$1.75   apieice. 

Veeetables. — Potatoes,  12®  18c  %  pk;  $1 
(r;i.25"a  bu;  lettuce,  5(3  15c  head;  cabbage, 
5(3  20c  head;  beets,  5c  bch;  radishes,  5C(i) 
7c  bch;  onions,  12.(3  15c  bx ;  2'm'  %  pk; 
lima  beans,  35 (3 40c  quart;  souj)  beans,  15 
(3  l«e  pt;  celery,  5(3*100  a  stalk;  turnips, 
20(3  2.5c    %    pk;    corn    meal,    10(3  12c    quart. 

Fruit. — Apples.     10(3)40c    %     pk. 

Country  Butchering.  —  Sausage.  30f3O4c 
lb;  smoked,  32(ff36c  lb;  back-bone,  25(r(30c 
lb;  spare  ribs,  32c  lb;  tenderloin,  45(3^48c 
lb;  steak,  34  (3  38c  lb;  pudding.  24c  lb; 
lard.    32 (3  33c  lb:    cured  hams,   40(3  45c  lb. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — W.heat,  $2.25;  corn. 
$2;  oats.  90c:  rye,  $1.80;  bran,  $^,.50  cwt; 
middlings,    $2.60(3  2.85    cwt. 

Wholes'ale  Grain  Market. — Wheat.  $2.12; 
corn.  $1.65;  rye,  $1.70;  oats,  75c;  bran,  $48 
])er  ton;   middlines,    $50(3  55  per  ton. 


Buffalo,    N.    Y..    March    4.     1918. 

Cattle. — Rec4ii)ts,  2,300;  strong.  ?"'"«' 
steers,  $13.65(314;  shipping  steers,  $11  ^» 
13  50;  butchers,  $10r313;  yearlings,  $11(» 
13.25;  heifers,  $8(311.75;  cows,  $5(3^10.75; 
bulls. '$7r3  11.50;  stockers  and  feeders,  $7. .50 
(3'9.50;  fresh  cows  and  si)rin!rers.  $65(3135; 
cows,   receipts  200;    steady;    $7(317.50. 

Hogs. — Rc<-eipts  9.600;  strong.  Hea^y, 
$18(318.10;  miixed  and  yorkers,  $18.10(3^ 
18.25;  licht  vorkers  and  pigs,  $18(318.25; 
roughs,    $16.25(316.40;    stags.    $13.(3^14. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Receipts,  6,000;  strong. 
Lambs,  $13(3^18.40;  yearlings.  $12(3)15.75; 
wethers,  $13.25(3  13.75;  ewes,  $7@13;  mixed, 
$13(313.125. 

PITTSBURGH   LIVE    STOCK 


Pittsburgh,    Pa..    March    4,    1918. 

Cattle  steady;  sui^ply  light.  Prime.  $12.50 
(3>13. 

Sheeu  higher;  supply  light;  prime  withers. 
$13(3  14:  cull  and  common.  $6(38;  lambs. 
$14(5?  IS;    veal    calves,    $16(316.50. 

Hogs  «te«idv:  receipts,  25  douWe  decks; 
prime  heavies,  $17.40(3  17.50;  mediums, 
heavv  vorkers  and  light  yorkers.  $18(318.10; 
pies,    $17  50(317.75:    roughs,    $15(316. 

PHILADELPHIA  HAY  AND  GBAIN 


LANCASTER  PRODUCE 


Lancaster,    Pa..    March    4,    1918. 

The  eeg  market  suffered  a  sensational  de- 
cline here  today  and  eggs  that  sold  for  fifty 
cents  a  do/.en  a  week  aeo.  were  dis|>osed  of 
for  as  low  as  33  cents  a  do/.en.  The  demand 
became  so  great  at  that  jirice,  however,  thit 
the  mark.'t  later  rallied  and  closine  figures 
were  34  and  35  cents  a  dozen.  Butter  w.is 
not  over-iilen.tiful  and  broueht  from  55  to 
58  cents.  Poul.try  of  all  kinds  was  very 
scarce   and    prices    were   high. 

Butter  and  Fares. — Creamery  butter,  55(3 
5Re  ]>er  lb.:  country  butter,  5.5(3  58c;  frewh 
eggs,     33(3  35c    per    dozen. 

Poultry. — Dressed  old  chickens.  $1.25(3 
1.35:  dressed  youne  chickens.  $1.25  e«ch ; 
live  chick.'us,  $1.75(32  per  pair;  old  live 
chickens.    35c    ^ler    lb. 

Veeetables  and  Fruits. — Spinacli,  20c  per 
»4  ).k:  turnii>s,  18  (3  20c  »/4  pk :  i>otafoes.  12 
(3  20c  'b  i)k :  do.,  $1(31.40  per  bu :  sweet 
potatoes.  2.5c  1-i  pk:  cab>>aBe.  5(3  10c  head; 
lettuce.  8(3  12c  bead:  beefs,  7c  bch:  celery, 
5(3  lOe  bch:  lima  beans,  18c  pt :  apples,  20 
(3  30c     H     pk. 

Grain  Market — Wheat.  $2.10  bu :  chicken 
whe-at.  $2.10;  ear  corn.  $1.77;  *helled  corn, 
$1.72:  rve,  $2:  timothy  hay.  $26(3  27  ton: 
mixed    hav.    $25(3  26;    wheat    straw.    $17(3)18. 


Philadelphia,   Pa.,   March    4,    1918. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Receipts,  36  tons 
of  hay.  Hay  was  in  small  supply  and  firm, 
•with  demand  readily  absorbing  all  offerings. 
Straw    was    well    cleaned    up    and    firm. 

Timolhv  hav.  according  to  loca-tion.  No.  1 
laT^e  b.ilos,  nominal,  $3lfa32;  No.  1  small 
hiUs,  nominal,  $3ir'.  32;  No.  2,  $-29("30; 
No.  3,  $26r<i27;  sample,  $21(.'23;  no  grade, 
$17(3  19.  Clover-miixed  hay,  liirht  mixed,  $29 
(3  30;  No.  1  do.,  $27.50(5' 28.50 ;  No.  3  do., 
$24.50(3  J5.50. 

Str.,w. — ^No.  1  Straight  rye,  $19(^19.50; 
No.  2  do..  $18@  18.50;  No.  1  tangled  rye. 
$16.50r,.  17;  No.  2  dc,  $15.50r<»16;  No.  1 
wheat  striw.  $15.50(?>  16;  No.  2  do..  $14.50(<; 
1";  No.  1  oat  straw,  $15.50(3  16;  No.  3  do., 
$14.50f..  15. 

Loose  Hiv  and  Straw. — .Average  price 
prime  timolhv,  $1.50(3  1.60  i>er  100  iiounds; 
mixed  $1.40^1.50  per  100  pounds;  straw, 
85  (5i  9.5c    per    100    i>ounds. 

Porn. — No.     2    vellow,     $1.98(3  2. 

Oats. — No.    2    white.    $1.05(3  1.05%. 

NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  OBAIN 


Following  an  investigation  of  the  OOst 
of  manufacturing  binder  twine  the  U.  S. 
Food  .iVdministPation  on  Feb.  28  announced 
the  maximum  advances  over  cost  of  sisal 
whioh  may  be  charged  the  manufacturer.  "The 
scale  is  based  uj>on  the  present  price  of  19 
cents  per  pound  for  sisal  fiber.  Standard  and 
sisal  bunder  twine  containing  500  feet  to  the 
iwund  should  be  sold  in  carload  lots  of  20,000 
pounds  or  more  at  a  maximum  advance  of 
4  cents  per  pound  above  the  cost  of  si&al. 
Lots  of  10,000  pounds  or  more,  but  less  than 
20,000  pounds,  are  to  be  sold  at  an  advance 
of  not  more  than  4%  cents  per  pound  above 
the  primary  price.  All  smaller  amounts  aro 
to  carry  an  advance  of  not  more  than  4Vi 
cents  per  pound. 

Twine  that  contains  550  feet  to  the  pound 
should  be  sold  at  a  m'aximum  advance  of  1% 
cents  per  pound  above  the  price  for  stand- 
ard twine;  600  feet  to  the  pound,  at  an 
increase  of  3  cents;  650  feet  to  the  pound 
at  4Vi  cents  per  pound  increase.  Pure 
manila  twine  containing  650  feet  to  the 
pound  should  be  sold  at  an  advance  of  net 
more  than  6  cents  per  pound  above  the 
price  of  standard  twine.  AH  of  these  prices 
are  f.o.b.  factory.  In  formulating  this  scale 
of  prices  the  Food  Administration  lias  con- 
sidered the  increased  weight  of  binder  twine 
over  its  siaal  content.  It  has  made  allow- 
ances for  the  fact  that  manufacturers  now 
have  on  hand  sisal  which  was  purchased  at 
lower  price*  than  rule  today  or  twine  tihat 
was  manufactured  from  the  lower  priced  sisal. 

WOOL  TRADE  BEVIEW 

The  Boston  "Commercial  Bulletin"  of 
March  2  said: 

"Demand  for  wools  suitable  for  military 
uses  has  been  of  fair  proportions  this  week 
and  the  market  has  been  firm  for  wools  of 
this  type.  Bu'S.iness  proceeded  smoothly 
until  the  announcement  of  Acting  Quarter- 
master General  Goethals  on  Tliursday  that 
the  ttovirnment  would  exercise  its  option 
on  all  foreign  importation^,  grading  low 
quarter-blood  to  three-eighths,  l>oth  comb- 
ing and  clothing,  at  prices  five  percent  under 
■luly  30,  where  the  wools  were  bought  De- 
cember 15  or  subsequenitly.  This  announce- 
ment  unsettled    the    trade    momentarily. 

"Manufacturers  are  finding  a  steady  oivil- 
ian  demand  but  are  avoiding  over-commit- 
incnts  on  account  of  the  expectation  of  large 
Government  orders." 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  fleeces. — Delaine 
washed,  83C''S5c;  delaine  unwasihed.  75c; 
',i -blood  combing,  77c;  *& -blood  combing, 
77c. 

Michigan  and  New  York  fleeces. — Fine 
unwMshed,  63  (3  64c;  delaine  unwashed.  73c; 
% -blood  unwashed,  75c;  % -blood  unwashed, 
76(3  77c. 

Wisiconsin,  Miissouri  and  average  New 
England. —  V^ -blood,  70  (3  72c;  % -blood,  75c; 
1,4 -blood,    74c. 

Virginia.  Kentucky  and  similar. — 14 -blood 
unwashed,  77(3  78c;  -^-blood  unwashed,  78 
(3^  79c. 


New  York  City,  March  4,  1918. 
Pe(,j. — The  si>ot  markets  were  extremely 
dull  with  no  offerings  r«i>orted.  and  the  same 
was  true  of  futures.  Mills  continue  to  hold 
off  and  efforts  are  mainly  in  trying  to  make 
deliveries  on  contra. 'ts  placed  some  time  ago. 
Th  freight  coneestion  is  ai>i>arently  just  as 
bad  as  ever,  bi»t  with  continued  favorable 
weather  some  headway  will  undoubtedly  SOOn 
be    m  de.       Demand     for    oil    cake     continues 


TOBACCO   MARKET 


Tobacco  etripi)ing  is  now  well  under  way 
and  deliveries  were  heavy  duriiie  the  week. 
The  coming  of  mild  weather  has  resulted  In 
the  general  unlimbering  of  activity  and  a 
great  effort  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  It 
seems  ))rob»ble  that  the  close  of  the  current 
month    will   see   the   greater   i>arf    of    the    crop 


PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 


Phil,idelT>hia.  Pa  .  March  4.  1918. 
Beef  Cattle. — The  market  for  steers  ruled 
a  sihflde  firmer  under  stroneer  western  ad- 
vices, but  buyers  were  showing  little  Inter- 
est. Cows  sold  slowly  and  ruled  weak.  Trans- 
portation difficulties  were  fthowlng  improve- 
ment,   tho    tliere   was    still    some    complaint    of 

delays. 

Steers,  choiVe.  $12.75(313.7.";  extra,  hieh- 
er:  fair  to  good.  $11 '3)12.50;  bul'ls.  $8^^^? 
1050:  cow<f.  fat  per  lb.,  choice,  8(39%ic: 
fair  to  good,  per  lb..  7(3^ ftc:  l>oloena  cattle, 
5i4'3)7c:  calves,  extra  ehoire.  $17(317.50: 
fair  to  good.  $15(316;  common,  $12@14; 
Tennessee   and    southern.    $8(315. 


good  and  vales  are  beine  made  at  from  $49  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  grower%.  However, 
$51  per  ton.  Western  mills  also  rei>ort  an  there  are  yet  scattering  uncold  crops  in  near- 
excellent  inquiry  and  the  o\  piKt  is  re.adily  ly  all  localities  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
absorbed.  esf.imates  as  to  the  percent  aee  sold  hav.' 
.Ml  S)>ot  prices  have  been  withdrawn.  _  been  somewha*  too  high.  Those  offerings 
ILiy  and  Straw. — There  is  no  materia'l  . consist  largely  of  small  lots  and  often  of 
chanee     in     the     situation    ^day.        A_   fairly  relatively    inferior    quality. 


steady  holdine  of  goods  a*  Thirty-thiird  s-treet 
bay  warehouse  on  ba«is  of  recent  quotaitions, 
but  .at  other  harl>or  points  there  is  some  sur- 
plus and  market  somewhat  in  buyers  favor. 
Rve  straw  very  scarce  and  firm. 


Prices  were  practically  the  same  as  in 
pii.'tt  weeks,  the  lowest  sales  beinz  at  al>out 
$25  per  cw>t.  thru  with  a  ranee  of  sales  rtin- 
ning  up  to  $30.  With  prev<ailine  liieh  prices 
the    return    per    acre    lias    become    the    subject 


■fjav.^No.  1  large  or  small  bales.  $38(3  39:     of     much     comment.        Many     sellers     receive 


No     2     $34(3  38;    lieht   clover,    mixed, 
37.      Rye    straw.    $21  ^3  28    per    ton. 
Corn. — Nominal.  ^ 

Oats — No.     2    white,     $1.05®  1.06. 
Rye.— $2«50. 


$34^  three  to  four  hundred  dollars  f)er  acre  and 
the  majority  of  them  ge^  as  much  or  more 
for»his  tobaeco  than  the  market  worth  of  the 
Iswd  on  whVch  it  was  grown. — H.  E.  Tweed, 
March    4,    1918. 


The  Switchman's  Story 


By  PRANK  H.  SPEARMAN. 


CnpyrightMcOlafe,  FblttlDS  Oo. 


(Concluded  from  laat  week.) 
Shockley  looked  at  Cliris  and  said: 
"Why  don't  you  take  hold  switcli- 
jg  with  me  and  get  three  dollars?" 
Chris    was    thunderstruck.       First 
Ihe  said   Callahan   wouldn't  let   him, 
lliut  Shockley   "guessed   yes 
Chris   iigured 


men,"   cried   the   cowboy.      Shockley 
hesitated,  but  he  did  pull  off  his  cap. 
"That's  more  like  It.    What's  yovlr 
name?" 

"Shockley." 

"Shockley?"  echoed  Reynolds  with 
a  burst  of  range  amenities.  "Well, 
Shockley,  you  can't  help  your  name. 
he  hundred  dollars  necessary  to  get  Drink  for  once  in  your  life  with  a 
ihe  woman  and  the  babies  over — it  man  of  breeding — my  name's  Rey- 
lould  be  done  in  three  months  in-  nolds.  Pat,  set  out  the  good  bottle 
itead  of  six,  it  only  Calla'han  would  _this  guy  pays,"  exclaimed  Peg  Leg, 
isten.      But    when   Shockley    talked    wheeling  to  the  bar. 


Then 
To  save   the  last  of 


Callahan  always  listened,  and  when 
he  asked  for  a  new  switchman  he  got 
him.  And  Chris  got  his  three;  to 
him  a  sum  unspeakable.  By  the  time 
[the  woman  and  the  children  arrived 
L  the  fall,  Chris  would  have  died 
tor  Shockley. 

The  fall  that  saw  tbe  woman  and 
llbe  stunted  subjects  of  the  Czar  stow- 
away under  the  bench  in  Little 
lussia  brought  also  the  cowboys 
down  from  Montana  to  bait  the  Rus- 
sians. 

One    stormy     night,     when    Chris 


"What'll  it  be?"  asked  Pat  Barlie 
of  Shockley,  as  he  deftly  slid  a  row 
of  glasses  in  front  of  the  men  of 
breeding. 

"Ginger  ale  for  me,"  suggested 
Shockley  mildly.  The  cowboys  put 
up  a  single  yell.  Ginger  ale!  It  was 
too  funny. 

Reynolds,  choking  with  contempt, 
pointed  to  the  yard  master's  glass. 
"Fill  it  with  whiskey,"  he  s'houted. 
"Pill  It,  Pat!"  he  repeated,  as  Shock- 
ley  leaned  undecidedly  against  the 
bar.     The  yard  master  held  out  the 


The  switchman  8tart«d  on  the  wort' 
for  the  front  door.  When  he  open«d 
it,  everybody  laughed — but  Shockley. 
Maybe  an  hour  later  Reynolds  was 
sitting  back  of  the  stove  in  a  card 
game,  when  a  voice  spoke  at  his  ear. 
"Get  up!"  Reynolds  looked  around 
into  a  pistol;  behind  it  stood  Shock- 
ley,  pleasant.  "Get  up!"  he  repeat- 
ed. Nobody  had  seen  him  come  in; 
but  there  he  was,  and  with  an  abso- 
lutely infantile  gun,  a  mere  baby 
gun,  in  the  yellow  light,  but  it  shone 
like  bright   silver. 

Reynolds    with   visible  embarrass- 
ment stood  up. 

"Throw  your  cannon  into!  the  stove, 
Reynolds,   you   won't  need   it,"  sug- 
gested   Shockley.       Reynolds    looked 
around;    there    appeared    to    be    no 
hopeful  alternative;   the  drop  looked 
very  cold;  not  a  cowboy  interposed. 
Under  convoy,  Reynolds  stumped  over 
to  the  stove  and  threw  in  his  gun, 
but  the  grace  of  the  doing  was  bad. 
"Get    up    there    on    the    bar   and 
dance;  hustle!"  urged  Shockley.  They 
had  to  help  the  confused  cowboy  up; 
and  when  he  stood  shamfaced,  look- 
ing down  on   the  scene  of  his  con- 
stant triumphs,  and  did  a  painful  sin- 
gle foot,  marking  time  with  his  peg, 
the  cowboys,  who  had  stood  their  own 
share  of  his  bullying,  roared.     Shock- 
ley  didn't  roar;  only  stood  with  busy 
eyes  where  he  could  cover  any  man 
on  demand,  not  forgetting  even  Pat 
Barlie. 

Peg  Leg,  who  had  danced  so  many 
in  his  day,  danced,  and  his  roasting 
gun     sputtered     an     accompaniment 
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1      x 


Ithought  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  ven-    gj^g^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  keeper  began  to    from  the  stove;  but  as  Shockley,  who 


are  up  to  Rubedo's  after  groceries 
Ithe  cowboys  caught  him  and  dragged 
hint  over  to  Pat  Barlie's. 

It  was  seven  when  they  caught 
him,  and  by  nine  they  had  put  him 
Ithru    every    pace     that     civilization        shockley  paused,   looked   again   at    greatly  disturbed,  issued  from  an  ob 


pour.     Shockley  looked  at  the  liquor 
a  moment;    then  he   looked   at  Rey- 
nolds,  who   fronted  him   gun  in   one 
hand  and  red  water  in  the  other. 
"Drink!" 


stood  in  front  of  it,  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  fusillade  of  bullets,  good 
form  prevented  others  from  dodging. 
"That'll  do;  get  down.  Come  here, 
Chris,"  called  Shockley.     Chris  Oxen, 


ould  suggest.     Peg  Leg  Reynolds,  as    ^^^  whiskey  and  drew  the  glass 
ilwayp,    master   of   ceremonies,    then 


to- 


prdereil  him  tied  to  the  stove.    When 
lit  was  done,  the  cowboys  got  into  a 
big  circle  for  a  dance.     The  fur  on 
Chris'  coat  had  already  begun  to  siz- 
|ile,   when    the    front    door    opened. 
Shockley  walked  in. 
Straight,    in    his   ambling,   hurried 
fay,  he  walked  past  the  deserted  bar 
hru  the  ring  of  cowboys  at  the  rear 
of  Chris  frying  against  the  stove,  and 
began  cutting  him  loose.     Thru  every 
knot  that  his  knife  slit  he  sent  a  very 
Jlond  bad  word,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
(freed  Chris   than  he  jerked  "him   by 
Ithe  collar,  as  if  quarreling  with  him, 
Itoward    the    back    door,    which    was 
handy,    and   before   the   cowboys   got 
|wind  he  had  shoved  him  thru  it. 

"Hold  on  there!"  cried  Peg  Leg 
|Ee>nolds,  when  it  was  Just  too  late. 
Ichris  was  out  of  it,  and  Shockley 
Iturned  alone. 

"All  right,  partner;  what  is  It?" 
|ke  asked   amiably. 

"You've  got  a  ripping  nerve." 

"I  know  it." 

"What's  your  name?* 

"Shockley." 

'T.TTi   you    dance?" 

"No." 

It  w;is  Peg  Leg's  opportunity.  He 


wards  him  with  the  curving  hand  of 
a  drinker.  "You  want  me  to  drink 
this?"  he  half  laughed,  turning  on 
his  baiter. 

"I    didn't    say    so,    did    1?    I    said 
drink!"  roared  Peg  Leg. 

Everybody  looked  at  Shockley.  He 
stood  fingering  the  glass  quietly. 
Somehow  everybody,  drunk  or  sober, 
looked  at  Shockley.  He  glanced 
around  at  the  crowd;  other  guns 
were  creeping  from  their  holsters. 
He  pushed  the  glass  back,  smiling. 
"I  don't  drink  whiskey,  partner," 
said  Shockley  gently. 

"You'll  drink  that  whiskey,  or  I'll 
put  a  little  hole  into  you!" 

Shockley  reached  good-naturedly 
for  the  glass,  threw  the  liquor  on  the 
floor,  and  set  it  back  on  the  bar. 

"Go  on!"  said  Shockley.  It  con- 
fused Reynolds. 

"A  man  that'll  waste  good  whiskey 
oughtn't  t'  live,  anyhow,"  lie  mut- 
tered, fingering  his  revolver  nervous- 
ly. "You've  spoiled  my  aim.  Throw 
up  your  hat,"  he  yelled.  "I'll  put  a 
hole  thru  that  to  begin  with." 

Instead,  Shockley  put  his  cap  back 
on  his   head. 

"Put  a  hole  thru  it  there,"  said  he. 
Reynolds    set    down    his    glass,    and 


"Ban-Band'istiie 

Vacimm  Cured 

RiAber  Footwear 

This  means  extra  long  wear 
because  the  Vacuum  Process 
forces  rubber  and  fabric  into 
one  solid  piece  that  is  tougher 
than  either  ruliber  or  fabric 
separately. 

Look  for  fte  Red  Bafl  and 

get  the  "Ball -Band."  For 
men  and  women  as  well  as 
boys  and  girls. 

Write  for  booklet  picturing 
the  different  idnds  of  foot- 
wear we  make. 

MISMAWAKA  WOOLU  MFG.  CO. 

n  Hattr  St..  MISHAWAU,  tmUU   / 

"The  House  Thct  Pays  MUIions 
for  QtuMty" 


lirew  his  gun.     "I  reckon  maybe  you 
can       Try    it."    he    added,    pointing    Shockley    waited;    it    was    the    cow 

jthesiippestion  with  the  pistol.  Shock- 
|ley  looked    foolish;    he   didn't   begin 
ItriiMiinc;  «;nr)n    enough,   and   a  bullet 
frn:n  tho  cowboy'.s  gun  splintered  the    with   a   flash   and 
Ibaseboard  at   his  feet.     Shockley  at 


jtenipiori  to  shuffle.  To  any  one  who 
l^l'lt^'t  Imnw  him  it  looked  fnn.iy.  But 
jPeffT.frr  was  a  rough  dancing  master. 
htii  hrforf*  he  said  enouprh  an  ordi- 
po-  mr.n  would  have  dropned  rr- 
h '"'t  ■ !  Rhnrkley.  breathing  a  good 
Ui'  qnioker.  only  steadied  himself 
h^ainst  the  bar. 
"Take  off  your  hat  before  gentle- 


boy  who   hesitated. 

"Where's  your  nerve?"  asked  the 
railroad  man.  The  gun  covered  him 
a  roar.  Reynolds, 
whatever  his  faults,  was  a  shot.  His 
bullet  cut  cleanly  thru  the  crown,  and 
tho  powder  almost  burnt  Shockley's 
face.  The  switchman  recovered  him- 
self instantly,  and  taking  off  his  cap 
IfluulK-fl  as  ho  examined  the  hole. 

"Done  with  me?"  he  asked  evenly, 
cap  In   hand. 

Peg  Leg  drained  his  glass  before 
he  spoke.     "Get   out!"  he  snapped. 


scure   corner. 

"Get    down    on    your    knees,"    ex- 
claimed    the    yard    master,    jerking 
Reynolds  with  a  chilly  twist  in  front 
of  the  frightened   Russian.      "Get  on 
your  knees;  right  where  I  threw  your 
whiskey,"    and    Shockley.    crowding 
Reynolds    down    to    his    humiliation, 
dropped  for  the  first  time  into  range 
civilities  himselif,  and  the  shame  and 
the  abasement  of  it  were  very  great. 
"Boys."  said  the  yard  master,  with 
one  restless  eye  on  Reynolds  and  one 
on  everybody  else,  as  he  pointed  at 
Chris,    "this    man's   coat    was    burnt 
up.     He's  a  poor  devil,  and  his  money 
comes  hard.     Chip  in  for  a  new  coat. 
I've   nothing   against    any    man    that 
don't    want    to    give,    but    Reynolds 
must  pass  the  hat.     Take  mine,  you 
coyote." 

Nearly  everybody  contributed  as 
Reynolds  went  round.  Shockley  made 
no  comments.  "Count  it."  he  com- 
manded, when  the  fallen  monarch  had 
finished;  and  when  the  tale  was 
made,  Shockley  told  Pat  Barlie  to 
put  in  as  much  more  as  the  cap  held, 
and  he  did  so. 

"There,  Chris;  go  home.  I  don't 
like  you,"  added  Shockley,  insolent- 
ly, turning  on  Reynolds.  "You  don't 
know  what  fun  is.  This  town  won't 
hold  you  and  me  after  tonight.  You 
can  take  it  or  you  can  leave  it. 
the  first  time  I  ever  put  eyes  on 
again  one  of  us  will  cash  in." 

He   ^backed    directly    towards 
front  door  and  out. 

Peg  Leg  Reynolds  took  only  the 
night  to  decide;  next  day  he  hit  the 
trail.  The  nervy  yard  master  he 
might  have  wiped  out  if  he  had  stay- 
ed, but  the  disgrace  of  kneeling  be- 
fore the  dog  of  a  Russian  was  some- 
thing never  to  be  wiped  out  in  the 
annals  of  Benklcton.  -Peg  Leg  moved 
on;   and  thereafter  cowboys  took  oc- 
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We  pay  hieliert  prices  and 
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WERTHAN  BAQ  COMPANY 
•2  Dock  Str«*l         Si.  I^uto.  MOtJ 


$5000  Down  Secures  180  Acres 
With  Complete  Equipment 

Oolv  1  mJle  to  main  line  R.  R  vlllapp:  productive  Mack 
loaiTi  soil.  l(y)  acreo  In  woll-dratiiod  plow  land.  Hprlng- 
watered.  wire  lenced  p.-isl ure.  Fiuc  wchard  or  laOap- 
plen.  also  pears,  plum-,  cherries  pra^e*.  etc.     Excellent 

2-!t(>ry. 


o  pears,  plum-,  cherries  prape« 
lO-room  house,  heated  by  furnace,  telephone. 


Good  liirce  cattle  barn  with  silo,  ^heept)ilrn.  2  pc-ultry 
hou-*H  and  convenient  outballdlno*.  Aged  feiebjc  own- 
er lt>  ft  alone  makes  low  price  S12.0(»  end  If  taken 
boon  Includes  5  horses.  11  c<>w«.  bull,  2  j-eariinps.  75 
sheep, poultry,  hogs.  wuRonx.  .slpdc plows,  harrows. cul- 
tivators, grain  drlim.  corn  harveHt«-.  Krain  n!ai)er,  Kas 
eneine  and  enallage  cut tcr.hariM. sues.  hay.  etc  For  dP_- 
taTu  ;-cc  niiRC  20  Strouts  Uarsaln  (ataloR.Copy  mailea 
IW  E  A  STROUT  FARM  AGBNCY.  l>opt.  1765. 
LAoid  Title  BuUdlnc..  Phliatielptila.   Pa. 


Salco  Clothes  $12 


Men 
Buy 

We  wil  leil  a  single  auH  at  wholpiale  price  di- 
rect from  factory  floot  to  purchaser  and  save  you 
from  $5  to  IB.  Write  for  samples  of  cloth  aad 
measurement  blanks.  _,^_._    _    ^^.-^ 

J.  SALSBURC.    SONS  *  CO. 
»th  A  Saiaaom  Sta..  Phila.,  P«. 

Aoemu  wmu4  «a  mU  umu  M  —lUU  •rd*r». 


but 

yuu 

the 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 


outfit.  FITS  J 
nttsiehcd.  No  ipecial  tool3  reqoii 
Write  today  for  bar.  CDPC  RAHK 
tain  list  onJfroe  book  mCb  DVVI% 
dfscribit.i?  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachmtnt.  Moton-vdes,  all  makes,  new 
and  Becoud-hand,  iHa  anj  ap. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURINC  CO. 

DapU  22€«     Gtleaburs,  Kanaaa«, 


Yoiirrhanco  Is  In  r.nn.irtn.  Itlrh  Lands  anrt  btiplnesj 
opportunities  olTcr  von  Independence.  Farm  lands  ?l  i 
loSWannire-  Irrlcit  •.!  lands  $3.'.  to  S.^.O.  Twenty 
years  to  pay;  $2. iwo  loan  n  Improvcm  en  ts.  or  rca<iy- 
iuade  f.arms.  T.oan  of  Ih-Cstock.  T.nrea  nver.ice  ""•'Vr 
twenty  cents  ^n  iciv;  ti"  taxea  oo  nnprovcinents.  Pvr- 
sonn!  '>riprrty  or  live-stock.  Coofl  rrnrkefs.  churches. 
Mhooi.).  roa(!s.  telephone.  Excel  lent  el.lmnte— crop.s 
:in(1  livestock  ~ 

tltlcat.><     \Vr 

'■.cer  i! '^luix'' —  ■—    — - ...      ., 

tlcRillwav.  .')i!:l  Ninth    Avenue,  C".ilcnr>-.     Alberta 


k  prove  It.  Special  ^on^^■<ce^■ers•  fnreccr- 
rnte  for  free  booklets.  ^Mlan  Cameron, 
h'^lntdvlent    L.and  Branrh.  Canadian  racl- 


Railroad  Traffic  Inspectors  Wanted. 

$VJ.'i  a  ni>tilh    riid   expenises  to    pturt:   stio't     ^^^'•■<^: 

tr.nvel   tlircc  months  ho;iie  stiidv.  under  Buiirnrlee   vc 

.Mrrance  for  position.  Vo  ngc-  limit. .Ask  for  hooktet    !,'"» 

I  FRONTIEU  TREP.  FCIIDOI..  HUFF AI.O.  N.  Y. 
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•■■IV  'f^^  >^ 


^      .      *    «..B.v,fn't  f  niit  hlB  feet  in  flatboats?    recovered    lightly,    but    the    misstep 
.caslon  10  stop  Shockle,  on  the  .treel   ougMn  t  t   P-'^'J^'J;  ^^,  ^„  ^,^„  ,„„,  ,„,.  and  with. 

land  lolly  him  on  the  way  he  <hd  the  Don  t  you  know  ,on.e      y  y  ^^^  ^^  ^         Kubedo'.  new  Bhoe  slin. 


bit  of  a  jolt  Rubedo'a  new  shoe  slip. 
pad  into  the  frog. 

Up   the  track  he  heard  a  roll  olj 
stormy  coughs  from  the  engine  gath- 
ering push  to  shove  the  string  of  flatj  I 
down.      They    were   coming   towards  1 


of  an  engine. 

"That's  Shockley.'* 

"Oh,  that's  Shockley,  is  it?* 

But  he  could  say  little  things  in  a 


because  it  serves  the  scientific 
fanner  in  a  thousand  ways. 

*  'T^he  Farmer's  triena 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectant — 
officially  endorsed  as  <7ie  standard  treat- 
ment for  seed  grains,  h  rids  seed  grains 
of  smuts  and  fungus  growth,  also  flax 
wilt  and  scab  and  black -leg  diseases 
of  potatoes,  bsuring  healthy  grain, 
clean  potatoes,  onions,  cucumbers,  etc. 
One  pint  bottle  costing  35  cents  treats 
40  bushels  of  seed.  Big  book  free. 
Write  to-day. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Work* 
100  WiUiam  Street  New  York 


The  Tire  that 
Never  Tires 

Oiir  Double  Tread  Tires  made  by  our  special  pro- 
cess can't  get  enouRh  work  to  do.  Especially  ts 
thl^  so  on  the  mudly  nnd  sticky  Rprlnif  roads. 
CM>ts  vou  out  of  the  ruts— keeps  you  out  of  the  nits 
-takes  you  there  and  brliufs  you  back  honu- aualnl 
r.uaranteed— absolutely  rellablo— and  mighty  low 
In  Pr  ce.g  j^jj^^,  ^^  tj,g  ji^tje  prices  ol 
niir  'guaranteca  tires 


Sizes 

30x3 

80x3^9 

32x3?i 

33x4 

34x4 


Price 
te.60 
7.60 
8.60 
10.60 
10.60 


Sizes 
36x4 

34X4,': 
3Sx4>i 
36x4>^ 
37x4}i 


Sizes 
30x3 
30x3  S 

33x4 
34x4 


We  will  retread  your  ol<i  tires  by  our 
Improved  process  iiiid  guarantee  tlieio 
at  the  following  prices: 


Price 
$11.00 
12.00 
12.00 
13.00 
13.60 


Price 
$5.60 
600 
7.00 
8.60 
8.50 


Sizes 

36x4 

34x4.'2 

36x4^ 

•XlSxV/t 

•MxV/z 


Price 

18.60 

8.50 

9.00 

900 

10  00 


Add  $1.00  to  tha  above  for  Non-Skid  Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  for  Jcscriptioe     boolikt   and  price  list. 


one-legged  bully,  and  the  lights  were  your   foot    stuck    in   a   tongue   or   a 

shot  no  more  suard?    Then  where'll  you  be,  Dutch. 

The  railroad  men  swore  by  the  new  with  a  string  of  flats  rolling  down 

yard  master;  the  Russians  took  their  on  you.  eh?"              ^     ,     .       ..     ^^ 

cigarettes    from    their    mouths    and  However.   Chris  stuck  for  his  re- 

u  A    *i,«5,.    «o«a    «rhfln    qhfvoklev  quest.     He  wouldn't  take  no  for  an 

touched    their    caps    ^l^e^  Shock  ey  que                                             shockley   him.  over  the  spot  where  he  stood. 

passed;  Callahan  blessed  his  name,  answer.    Next  aay  ne                             ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^_   ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^   ^^^ 

'"n  "'f  ^Uab^t'sm'lth'dropped  off        "Well,   for   gracious   sake  let   «P.    to  loosen  his  he.l. 

One  day  Alfabet  Smith  dropped  off  ^^  .  ^^^   engine's   drivers   let   go,  and 

r  ^'"A^fltt'^s  the  0^^^^^^  'rif;omedow:Lvhile  after  Twen-   she    roared    a    steaming    oath,    and 

ters.     Alfabet  was  the  only  species  ^         j      ^hris  could  hear  it;  but  he  was  glad 

w^'p'^'Vott'er^'-W^ifthTs  in  after  su^e^and  we'll  make  up  Pif-  for  his  heel  would  not  work  quietly; 

TT   ,"    m^d  Tf    Callahin    as  ty-five  and  let  the  rest  go."  out  of  the  frog;  it  stuck.     Then  the 

fellow?"    he    asked    «/    ^^  ^f^/^  J'  \^    ^^,    ^    pretty    night;     pretty  engineer,  unruffled,  pulled  at  his  sand 

Shockley  flew  by  on  the  pilot  board  ^^J'^J'^^^^^  ^^^  ^J^^  ,^^  anybody's  lever,   and  his  engine  snorted  again' 

Christmas.  Julian  or  Gregorian.     No   and  her  driver  tires  bit,  and  slowly 

snow,   but  a  moon,   and   a  full   one,    she  sent  the  long  train  of  steel  down 

o,f  H*»  Pm„ci  ^av  iittie  lumss  xu  »   rising  early  over  the  Arikaree  bluffs   on  Chris'  switch;  he  heard  the  frosty 

frf  make   a  Ln   prick   h^t   all    and  a  frost  that  bit  and  sparkled,  and   flanges  grinding  on  the  face  of  the 
way  to  make   a  man  prick   not  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^   .^   ^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

^^^'  ,      ,       ov.li  wi,,r'?'»    hill*?  Coolly,  first,  like  a  confident  man 

"Yes.     that's     Shockley.      why?      niiis.  .  ,        ,  -lu      , 

asked  Callahan  with  a  dash  of  acid.        Shockley.  after  supper,  snug  in  a   in    a    quicksand;    soon     with    alarm 

"Nothing     only    he's    a    valuahae    pea-jacket  and  a  storm  cap.  rode  with   running  into  fright.     But  there  was  | 

man-  he's  wanted.  Shockley  is."  smil-   the    switch    engine    down    from    the  time  enough;  the  head  car  was  four 

^Aifabet  Smilh  but  his  smii;  would    roundhouse.    Chris,  in  has  astrakhan   or  five  lengths  above  the  switch  and 

g  reefer  and  turban,  walking  over  from   coming  very,  very  slowly,  heavy-like, 

'^  Callahan' took  it  up  short.   "Look    the  dugouts  at  the  stock-yard   with    and  squeaking  stiffly  under  its  load. 

here   Alfabet      Keep  off  Shockley."       almost  the  roll  of  Shockley  himself,      yet  coming;  and  he  wrenched  harder, 

"Why?"  Happily    for    Christmas    in    Little   but  his  foot  stuck.     Then  he  yelled 

"Whv'     Because  you   and  I   will    Russia,    Twenty-three    pulled    in    on    for    Shockley.      Shockley    had    gone] 
touch    head  on    if  you  don't."  time;  but  it  was  long  and  heavy  that    over    to    open    the    Ca-boose    switch; 

Smith  said  nothing;    he  was  used    night.     It  brought  coal  and  ties,  and   Shockley  couldn't  hear,  and  he  knew 
to  that  sort.     The  next  time  Bucks    the  stuff  for  the  Fort  Rawlins  depot.    «.     And  he  yelled  again, 
was  up.  his  assistant  told  him  of  the    and  a  batch  of  bridge  steel  they  had        The  sweat  broke  over  him   as  hei 
incident  ^^en  waiting  two  weeks  for— mostly    turned    and    twisted.      The    grip  of 

"If    he   bothers   Shockley."    Bucks    Cherry    Creek   stuff— eleven   cars   of   the  frog  seemed   to  stifle  him;   halt 
said,  "we'll  get  his  scalp,  that's  all.    It.  th«  t^me  was  i^one;    the  near  truck 

He'd  better  look  after  his  conductors        The  minute  the  tired  engine  was   wheels     ^"eeched     two     car-length, 
and  leave  our  men  alone."  cut   off   the   long  train,   up   ran    the   away;  and  the  switchman  played  h,s 

"Inotice  Shockley  isn't  keeping  his    little  switch  engine  and  snapped  at    }^^\<l^^\  /^^^    J^    "me    again] 
frogs  blocked."  continued  Bucks,  re-    the  headless  monster  like  a  coyote.      Shockley  had     old   hhn   what  to  do 
iiwfeo  u  .  ..rriv,o,f         Oiif  nm*»  thp  coal  with  a  clatter'    "  that  moment  came  in   the  night; 

verting    to    other    matters.      "That        uut  came  me  coai  wiin  a  ciatier,  .*    '■ 

**        ,  ,  , ,„  +T,-    out    panip    thp    dPDot    stuff    with    a   had  told  him  to  throw  his  lamp  in  the 

won't  do.     I  want  every  frog  in  the    out    came    ine    aepoi    siuu    wuu    *  ,    *    t,   ,  ^u  •     u    ,  * 

,         ,  ^  ,,  ..      T      iA  ^^"    chAPt  nf  flaniP  thru  thp  eoat's  flues air  Hl^e  a  rocket.  But  Chris  had  for- 

yard  blocked,  and  tell  him  I  said  so.      sheet  or  name  tnru  tne  goai  s  nues  „  ,.    ^       ,-,  .k     «  *  ^         J 

But  the  frog-blocking  was  not  shot  here,  shot  there,  shot  yonder—  gotten  all  that  until  the  flat  dropped 
what  worried  Shockley;  his  push  was  flying  down  this  spur  and  down  that  heavily  on  the  tongue  in  front  of 
to  keep  the  yard  clean,  for  the  month    and  the  other,  like  stones  from  a  cata-   him;  then  he  threw  his  lamp  like  al 

.^  ...... _v ^,*  .,,..«  of„fftwiPP    milt:  and  the  touKh-connected  smut-   rocket  hig<h  into  the  night. 

over  than  was  ever  poured  Into  the    faced,  blear-eyed  yard  engine  <:ough.        No  help  came.     He  raised  hi.  arms 

?ront-end    yard    before.      Chris,    tho.    ed  and  snorted  and  spit  a  shower  of    frantically  above  his   head,   and  h)s 

had   developed   into  a  great   switch-    sparks  and  soot  and  cinders  up  Into   cries  cut  the  wind.  Desperate  at  last. 

man   and  the  two  neverlet  the  work    the  Christmas  air.     She  darted   and    he  threw  himself  flat  to  lie  outside 

t  nhPad  dodged   and   jerked,    and   backed   up    the  rail,  to  save  all  but  a  foot;  but| 

So  it  came  that  Little  Russia  hon-    and  down  and  a<.ross  the  lead,  and   the  frog  held  him.  and  "ying  horr^ 

orPd   Chris    and    his   big   pay    check    never   from   a   fraction   of   a   second    bly  he  struggled  back  to  his  feet,  only 

above  most  men.  Shockley  stood  first   took    her   eye    off    Shockley's    lamp,    to    sink    again    half    crazy    to   the 

in    Little    Russia-     then    the    Czar,   Shivering  and  clang-ng  and  bucking   ground.     As  his  senses  left   h.m  he 

•hen  Chris   then  Calahan.  Queen  Vic   with    steam    and    bell    and    air.    but  was  hardly  aware  of  a  stinging  pain 

toria  and  Bismarck  might  have  ad-    always  with  one  smoky  eye  on  Shock-   in  his  foot,  of  a  wrench  at  his   eg 

mirers-  but  they  were  not'in  it  under    ley's   lamp,   until   Twenty-three  was    an  instant  arm  round  his  back,  and 

ih     h  nch  wrecked   clean    to   the  caboose,    and    his  yard  master's  voice  in  his  ear.   i 

When  the  Russian  holidays  came,   the  switch  engine  shot  down  the  main        "Jump!"  screamed  Shickley 
down    below.    Chris    concluded    that    line    with    the   battered   way-car   In        Chris     s<:ranibling    frantically    n 
the  celebration  would  be  merely  hoi     her  claw«  likea  hawk  with  a  prairie   t^^^^-dly  raUs,  unable  to  :u.p.  ^ 

r  rtisre"7f^l!^neTussi:  ^hen    there    was    only    the    west-   heard  a  choke  in   the  throat  a  J 

due  to  him'    All  the  growth,  all  the  bound  freight.  Fifty-five,  to  make  up   ear.  and  he  was  flung  like  a  c  Ia^^b 

posi  erU  "  wh      las  it  due  to?  Pro-  with  the  Fort  Rawlins  stuff  and  the   ^hru  the  dark      Shockley  had  pass 

Section,    "what   was  the   protection?  Cherry     Creek     steel,      which     was    a  knife  blade  from  vamp  to  sol     s 

,  ,      ,  „,,,-  «<riia>i"    iTid  a  fpw  oars  of  ties  fluuff   the  Russian  s  clumsy  shoe,  jerked  nis 

Shockley.    There  were  brakemen  who  rush  .  ana  a  lew  cars  oi  lies  huiib  /^  '  •'.  , 

aiiucMcy.     xiic  hPhinrt    nn    e-pnpral   nrincinles    It    foot  from  it,  and  thrown  him  bodily 

argued  that  protection  came  from  the  on   benina  on  general  principles.   ^^  ' 

tariff;  but  they  never  made  any  con-  was    quick  work    now— sorting    and    into  the  clear, 

verts  in  Little  Russia,  where  the  in-  moving    the    bridge    steel-half    an        Chris  staggered  panting  to  h,>f^ 

habitants   could   be   induced   to  vote  hour  for  an   hour's  work,  with  the   Already  the  steel  was  moving  .1^^ 

^,r  president  only  on  the  assurance  north    wind    waking    at    the    clatter   over    he  sw  tch;  he  heard  tl.  ~u  en 

that  Shocklev  was  running.  and   sweeping   a   bank   of  cloud  and    pounding  of  the  trucks  on  tue  con 

"V'ell    what's  the  racket  anvhow,  sand  across  the  valley.  Shockley  and    tact;    a    lantern,    burning    y.-.   lay 

Ch-'s""' demanded    Shockley    lazily.  Chris  and   the   goat   crew   put   at   it   on   its  side  near   the   stand- it  J^a 

after  Cross-Eves  trying  to  get  rid  of  like  black   ants.     There  was  releas-   Shockley's  lamp.  Chris  looke  i  w. 

the  invitation  to  the  festivities  had  ing    and    setting    and    kicking    and   around   for  his   yard    master:   caieai 

..puttered    switch-English    five    min-  splitting,  and  once  in  a  while  a  fly-    out;  called  Shockley's  name:  listen- 

utes  at  him.  ing  switch,  dead  against  the  rubrics;    ed.     No  scream,  no  groan,  no  rry,  no 

"Ve  got  Chrismus  by  us."  explain-  and  at  last  the  whole  train  oi  steel    answer;  no  sound,  but  Just  th*  steady 

ed  Chris  desperately.  was   In   line,  clean  9a  the  links   of   pounding  of  the  wheels  over  the  con-l 

"Christmas."     repeated     Shockley  a  sprocket,  and  ready  to  run  in  on    tact.    The  little  switahman  ^f'"t''^"n 

grimly.       "Christmas.      Why.     man,  the  house  track  for  the  caboose.  again  in  a  frenzy,  and  turning,  racwj 

Christmas    don't    come    nowhere    on        For  that    run    Chris   set    the   east    stumbling  up   the  track  to   i:i>  ca  | 
earth  in  .Tannary.    You  want  to  wind    house-track  switch,   cross   the  track.    He  swung  into  it.  and  by  ^i^^'     '"^ 
up  ynnr  calendar.     Where'd  you  get    and   swung  a    great   circle   with    his    the  engineer  shut   off.      He     vied 


1 


Mention    Pcnn.sylvania   F.-i-iner 
when  writing  1o  sKlvrrliscTs. 


lamp  for  the  back.     To  get  over  to    talk,  and  only  stammered 


'ineo 


•hem  shoes?"  .omi.  .w.    .>"^.   ..^^...      --   ,.--   •    -- —     ^j 

"Dollar  sefenty-vlfe."  the  switch  again,  he  started  to  re-  switch-pidgin  and  the  name  (•■  ^"<'<^1 

"\Vhere?"  cross    the    track.      In    the    dark   his  ley.    They  couldn't  underst an  l  if  *''■ 

"And  don't  Vou  know  a  sv>ritchman  ankle  turned  on  a  lump  of  coal;   he  but  they  shut  off  with  faces  pinche 
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and  sallow,  threw  open  fh©  furnace 
door,  and  grabbing  their  lanterns  ran 
back.     The  fireman  on  his  knees  held 
his    lamp    out    under    the    flat    that 
spanned  the  contact;  he  drew  ehrink- 
iiig  back,  and  rising,  started  on  the 
run  for  the  depot  to  rouse  Callahan. 
It    was    Callahan    who    pulled    the 
pin  a  moment  later.  Chris  shivering 
like  a  rabbit  at  his  side.  It  was  Calla- 
han  who  gave  the  pull-ahead  order 
I  hat  cut  the  train  in  two  at  .the  frog. 
:,nd  Callahan  who  stepped  wavering 
irom  the  gap  that  opened  behind  the 
receding   flat — back    from    something 
between    the   rails — back  to  put   his 
liands  blindly  out  for  the  target-rod. 
:nid   unsteadily   upon   it.      He   heard 
Shockley  breathing. 

Some  carried  the  headlight  back, 
and  some  tore  the  door  off  a  box 
( ar,  and  they  got  him  on.  They  car- 
ried him  unevenly,  stumbling,  over 
!,)  the  depot.  They  laid  him  on  Calla- 
han's mattress  in  the  waiting  room. 
;ind  the  men  stood  all  about  him;  but 
!he  only  sound  was  his  breathing,  and 
inside  under  the  lamp  the  receiver, 
clicking,  clicking,  clicking,  of  Bucks 
and  the  company  surgeon  coming  on 
a  special  ahead  of  Fifty-nine. 

They  twisted  tourniquets  into  his 
duivering  flesh,  and  with  the  light 
(lying  in  his  eyes  they  put  whiskey 
10  his  lips.  But  he  turned  his  head 
and  spit  it  from  his  mouth.  Then  he 
looked  from  face  to  face  about  him — 
to»the  engineer  and  to  the  fireman, 
and  to  iittie  Chris  and  to  Callahan. 
and  his  lips  moved. 

Chris  bent  over  him,  but  try  as 
he  would  he  could  not  catoh  the 
words.  And  Callahan  listened  and 
watched  and  waited. 

"Block — block — "  said  Shockley's 
lips..  And  Callahan  wiped  them  slow- 
ly and  bent  close  again  and  put  his 
(,ir  over  them.  "Block — bltMik — the 
-    frog3." 

And  Shockley  died. 
They  lifted  the  mattress  into  the 
baggage  room;  Callahan  drew  over  it 
a  crumpled  sheet.  A  lantern  left, 
burned  on  the  checking  desk,  but 
the  men.  except  Chris,  went  their 
ways.  Ohris  hung  irresolute  around 
the  open  door. 

The    special    pulled    in.    and    with 
I  he  shoes  wringing  fire  from  her  heels 
as  she  slowed.  Bucks  and  a  man  fol- 
lowing close  sprang  from  the  step  of 
he  coach.  Callahan  met  them;  shook 

his  head. 

Twenty    minutes    later    Fifty-nine 
V.  histled    for   the    yard;    but    in    the 
yard  all  was  dark  and  still.     One  man 
got  off  Fifty-nine  that  night.     Carry- 
ing his  little  valise  in  his  hand,  he 
walked  in  and  out  of  the  depot,  hang- 
ing on  the  edges  of  the  grouping  men. 
walked  alone  into  the  baggage  room, 
and  with  his  valise  in  his  hand  drew 
hack  the  edge  of  tJhe  sheet  and.  stand- 
ing, looked.     Afterward  he  paused  at 
the  door,   and  spoke   to  a   man   that 
was  fixing  a  lantern. 
"What  was  his  name?" 
"Shockley." 
"Shockley?" 
"Yes." 

"Yard  master  here?" 
"Yes.     Know  him?" 
"Me?     No.  I  guess  not."  He  walked 
awav   with    his   valise,   and   drew  his 
roat  collar  up  in  the  wind  that  swept 
the  platform.     "I  guess  T  don't  want 
him."    he    muttered    to    himself.      '"I 
s'uoss  they  don't  want  him;  not  now." 
\nd   he   went  back   to   the   man    and 
:.-ked    when    a    train    left    again    for 
r.ipago.       He    had     a     warrant     for 
<..okley:     but     Shockley's     warrant 
h  . I  been   served. 

After  the  others  had  gone.  Bucks 
nnd  Callahan  and  the  surgeon  talked 
together  In  the  waiting  room,  and 


Chris    hanging   by,    blear-eyed    and 
helpless,    looked    from    one    to    the' 
other;  showed  his  foot  when  Callahan 
pointed,    and   sat    patient   while    the 
Burgeon  stitched  the  slit  wbere  Shock- 
ley's   blade    had    toucHied    the    bone. 
Then    he   stood    agcin    and    listened. 
While   any    one   talked   Chris   would 
listen;  silent  and  helpless,  just  list- 
ening. And  when  Bucks  had  gone  up- 
stairs, and  the  surgeon  had  gone  up 
stairs,  and  Callahan,  tired  and  sick, 
had    gone    up    stairs,    and    only    the 
operator  sat  under  his   lamp   at  the 
table.  Chris  stood  back  In  the  gloom 
in  front  of  the  stove  and  poked  steal- 
thily at  the  fire.     When  it  blazed  he 
dropped  big  chunks   of  smutty   coal 
in  on  it,  and  wiped  his  frost-bitten 
nose  with  the  back  of  his  dirty  hand, 
and  looked  toward  the  baggage  door 
and  listened — listened  for  a  cry,  or  a 
sound    or    for    that    fearful,    fearful 
breathing,  such  breathing  as  he  had 
not    been    hearing    before.      But    no 
cry,   no  sound,   no  stertorous  breath 
came  out  of  the  darkness,  and  from 
under  the  lamp  in  front  of  the  oper- 
ator only  the  sounder  clicked,  always 
talking,    talking,     talking  —  talking 
queer  things  to  Russian  ears. 

So  Chris  drew  his  cap  a  little  low- 
er, for  so  he  always  began,  pulled 
mechanically  from  his  pocket  a  time- 
table, tore  off  a  strip,  and  holding  it 
carefully  open,  sprinkled  a  few  clip- 
pings of  tobacco  upon  It.  and  rolled 
his  cigarette.  He  tucked  it  between 
his  lips;  it  was  company  for  the  sil- 
ence, and  he  could  more  easily  stop  the 
listening.  But  he  did  not  light;  only 
pulled  his  cap  again  a  little  lower, 
buttoned  close  his  reefer,  looked  at 
his  bandaged  foot,  picked  up  his 
lamp,  and  started  home. 

It  was  dark,  and  the  wind  from  the 
north  was  bitter,  but  he  made  a  great 
detour  into  the  teeth  of  it — around 
by  the  coal  chutes,  a  long  way  round, 
a  long  way  from  the  frog  of  the  east 
house-track    switch;     and     the    cold 
stung  his  face  as  he  limped  heavily 
on.     At  last  by  the  ice  house  he  turn- 
ed south,  and  reaching  the  face  of  the 
bench   paused  a   moment,   hesitating, 
on    the    side   of    the   earthen    stairs; 
it   was   very    dark.      After   a  bit   he 
walked  slowly  down  and  pushed  open 
the  door  of  his  dugout.     It  was  dark 
inside,  and  cold,  the  fire  was  out.  The 
children  were  asleep;  the  woman  was 
a^eep. 

He  sat   down   in   a   chair  and   put 
out  his  lamp.     There  was  no  Christ- 
mas that  night  in  Little  Russia. 
THE  END 
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CORN 


oFliijA  germination 

The  scarcity  of  seed  corn  throughout 
the  northern  U.  S.  b  a  condition  ap- 
proaching a  calamity. 

Onfy  about  one  out  of  every  five  cribs  is 
abowing  a  germination  of  over  25  per  cent. 

Therefore,  you  want  to  be  reasonably 
sure  the  seed  you  buy  will  produce  corn 
that  grows — you  can't  afford  to  take  it  for 
granted. 

The  gern.ination  of  all  Stokes  seed  com 
ttverages  65  per  cent  or  over. 

Until  our  present  supply  is  exhausted  (the  supply 
grown  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  northern 
com  belt  of  New  Jersey)  we  offer  the  following  at 
cush-with-order  prices  as  listed: 

REID'S  YELLOW  DENT  »5  per  bushel 

IMPROVED  LEAMING  $5    " 

100-DAY  BRISTOL  $6    " 

F.O.B.  shipping  point,  full  legal  bushel,  weight  of  bag 
included,  but  no  extra  charge  for  bags.  The  Govern- 
ment has  lifted  all  embargoes  on  seeds. 

The  germination  of  a   composite   test  for  each    lot 

shipment  will  be  clearly  sUmped  on  the  tag  of  each  bag. 

All   varieties   will    make   good   silage  sorts  for  New 

York.  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.   Indiana.  Illinois  and 

southern    Michigan. 

After  consulting  with  agricultural  authorities  m  several 
sUtes.  we  feel  »f e  in  offering  this  seed  for  the  produc- 
tion <rf  matured  grain  m  all  counties  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  following  and  south  thereof  in  the  sUtes 
mentioned.  ^     .^    ,     .  u 

In  Penn.ylvani*— Bucki.  Berk».  Lebanon.  Cumberland.  Adami 
Franklin.We.tmoreland.  Washington.  Fayette  and  Green  C3UntiM  * 
and  in   counties   «)uth  thereof.   In   New  Jeraey-Mereer.  Mid^ 
diem,  and  Monmouth  counties   and  aouth   thereof;  and  in   all  ot 
Delaware  and  Maryland. 

Orders  will   be   entered   and   accepted  in  the  order 

received.   We  advise   immediate  action,  as  our  supply 

is  limited.   Write  today  for  free  leaflet  which  ^uj'y  dea- 

cribcs   the    above   varieties.      Ask  also  for  our   Garden   Seed   Catalog.     It   is  free. 

STOKES  SEED  FARMS  COMPANY 

Seed  Farms: 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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Retail  Store i 
219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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DRAFT  CLASSinCATION 

For  the  benefit  of  drafted  farmers 
and    farm   laborers,    the  New   Jersey 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounces that  under  the  present  rules, 
all   applicants    for   Deferred   Classifl- 
cation   based   on   agricultural   claims 
receive  a  notice  first   from  the  local 
board,  placing  them  in  class  1.  if  the 
claim    for    deferred    classification    is 
hased    on    agricultural    skill.      The 
questionnaire  containing  such  a  claim 
is  then  forwarded  by  the  local  board 
to  the  district   board   without   action 
on  the  part  of  the  registrant  and  the 
decision  of  the  district  board  is  made 
known  to  tho  registrant  on  a  second 
card  similar  to  the  first  one  but  stat- 
ing   that     the    registrant     has    been 
classified  by  the  district  board.     The 
registrant     who     asks     for     doferred 
classification  on  an  agricultural  claim 
should    notice    particularly    whether 
the   card    states    the   decision    of   the 
local  board  or  the  district  board,  the 
latter  being   the   body   having   juris- 
diction   in    his    case       I'pon    receipt 
of  this  decision  by  the  district  board 
the  registrant   may  make   an   appeal 
within  five  days  after  tho  receipt  of 
the  card  before  his  local  hoard.  There 
are   usually   several    local    boards   In 
each  county  and  state  district  boards 
.nre  located  In  Trenton,  Newark  and 
Jersey  City. 


r      —that's  what  thousands  of  fanners 

-     say.  who  have  gone  from  the.U^.  to 

settle  on  homesteads  or  buy  land  m  W««t- 

I  arn  Canada.     Canada's  invitation  to  every  m- 

,i..cfrinii<s  worker  to  settle  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  AlMrta  is  es- 

S  fv  IttTacti^e.    Sh?  wai^t^  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy,  prosperous 

I  KSmes  for  themselves  by  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops  to  feeJthe  world. 

You  Can  Get  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres  FREE 

iera  -  it^  easy  to  become  prosperous.    Canadian  farmers  also  Krow 
Sllrticulara  M  to  reduced  rwlway  rates  to  Supt.  ImmiKration.  Ottawa.  Can.,  or  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

210  North  Third  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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Diinrrss  Sanitar.v-GermProol 


iTinAi 


Every  home  wlthoot  Mwerase.  , 
(imnuilt  wmter  nenls  oni<.  Anyone 

,    U.  8.  HUITM  iUtUU  »PP«0»E1 

*!•»•■. "Chemical    I'lowt   complies   with    r»- 

of  llemlth  endome  It.     10,000  in  UM..   AOBk™ 
Wantsd.  i£xL-lusive  tanitoiy 
Cmmlmri  ClllliT»l  C»«l«<  C». 
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1  U»«.      AOKKTBBP^^^^^^^ 

Cjuikcram. 


CLOVER 


AT  WHOLESALE 


We  save  you  money. 
Bay  no  w  hef  ore  advance. 
Crop  short.    We  expect 

_  _ hiRher    prices.*   E*°"'? 

tmy  Fiol.1  Seeds  of  any  kind  trntil  yo.i  s*"!;  <>i^'''V]np}"  a™ 
Bricos.Wesp«:ializeonGuarante«iQuality,Te8tedCloVCT-. 
fimothy.  Alfalfa.  Sweet  Clover  an.l  Ali-ikejiioldBubjecttO 
TM^r  approval  and  government  test.  Write  today  foe 
^plcS;  special  prices  and  big  Profit-Sharing  Seed  Guide. 

I  Motual  SMd  Co..  Owt  isoChicago.  lUmois 


These  Seven  Cows 


Mav  be  tevtfor  one  year  on  the  produet  of 
one  acrr  at  the  l«t>il  cost  for  tred  oj  IfM  than 
$"  (HI  Keeping  seven  cows  for  a  whole  year 
on  the  product  ol  one  acre  reduces  the  cost 
of  milk.  On  one  ocre  of  land  /.•.>.■«'  £«rrtei 
KmUagt  Com  produced.  In  one  year,  70  tons 


and  SWIbi.  of  Ihebest  qu/Hty  of  fweej  rai^ 
lage.  That  crop  woo  our  150.00  In  gold  for  the 

We  offer  $100.00  In  gold  to  the  first  person 
breaking  this  record,  using  Boss'  Earsk*  £a« 

sllags  Corn. 


Ross'  E^ureka  Corn 


Is  as  good  as  an  insurance  policy  to 
the  farmer.  It  grows  where  other 
kinds  fall,  and  the  yield  is  tremrn- 
doK«.  1!  you  want  com  for  grain 
plantthe  Shrfflflt  Flint  Com.  This 
com  won  the  /ir»f  rrize  for  hrifieat 
yiild  i>rr  arrt. 
In  order  (o  encourage  the  produc- 


tion of  more  and  better  com  for  our  AtllM  at 
well  as  ourseives,  we  offer  this  year  ftS.OO  as 
the  first  prize;  110.00  as  the  second  prize,  and 
I  the "      '""  " 


_        Vhird'prl/e.  for  the  best  trace  ot 
ueara  of  ffhffflfla  Flint  Com.    Otir  lio-page 


ts.ooas 


ratalog,  devofpd  to  dcscriptlous,  prices  of 
seeds.  ARricultural  Implemeiit'i,  Fertilizers, 
etc.,  will  be  mailed  free  on  request.     Address 


ROSS  BROTHERS  COMPANY      41  FrMi  Street,  Warcestcr.  Mas». 
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Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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BiggestHatches 

Strongest  Chicks 

That's  iwhat  you  will  get  witfc  my 
HatchingOutfit— and  lean proveit. 

The  whole  story  is  In  my  big  catalog, 
•  'Hatching  Facts",  sent  Free.  It  tells 
how  money  isniaderaisingpoultry.  Get 
this  Book  and  you'll  want  to 
start  one  of  my  Guaranteed 
i  Hatching  Outfits  making 
,  money  for  you.  It's  good  pa- 
triotism and  good  business  to 
raise  poultry  this  year,  and 

$Q9S  r40.Egrg: 

^9  Blly^  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Prize  WinninK  Modol— DouV.lo  Fibre  Poard 

Case.  Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Nurserj'. 

Sclf-Rcgulatcd  Safety  Lamp.  Themiometer 

Holfier.EggTester.With 

S5.25  Hot -Water.  Dou. 

I)lc-Walled.l40-Chlck 

Brooder,  bothonly$li.95 

Freight  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies-allowed 
towards  Express  and  to  , 
points  beyond. — I 

ship  quick  from  L    ,    y„  =—^^.^_ 
Buffalo, Minneap-  |  f^^i^-^iS^^g 
olis.KansasCityor  f 
Racine.  Used  by 
Uncle  Sam  and 
Agr'l  Colleges.  With 
thisGnartntecdHatchiorOat*   . 
fit  and  my  GaU*  Baok  for  setting  up  and  op- 
erating you  can  make  a  big  income.  And  my 

Special  Offer*  s.'^s!s:i'£asA'2;s; 

Save  Hme-Order  Kow.«r  write  today  for  my  rr««Ojt. 

BclIcCitylncub«torCo.,loi68  RadM.Wis. 
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FAEMERS  PLAK  POLITICAL  DRIVE 


•vp.ooo 

Vs*rs 


A  political  drive  to  seat  fifty  farm- 
er Congressmen  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  hold  the  gains  made 
by  the  farmers  during  the  war  after 
the  return  of  peace,  is  under  way  by 
the  Farmers'  Non-partisan  League. 
The  farmers,  thru  their  representa- 
tives, will  insist  upon  Government 
ownership  of  railroads.  Federal  con- 
trol of  shipping,  and  elimination  of 
the  middleman  for  all  time,  John  M. 
Baer,  sole  representative  of  the  Non- 
partisan League  in  Congress  eaid  the 
other  day. 

"It  is  astonishing  how  little  inter- 
est Washington  now  has  in  the  farm- 
ing industry,"  Mr.  Baer  said.  "When 
It  comes  to  business  it  is  different. 
Business  is  organized.  Business  comes 
to  Washington  and  gets  not  only 
credit  but  cash — for  shipping  and 
munition  making.  I  have  no  com- 
plaint to  make  on  that  score — but  1 
want  the  farmers  to  do  the  same 
thing.  

"Food  Is  just  as  necessary  as  munl- 


One  Turn  Crank 
TMms  Evtry  Etf 

Best  construction. 
Simplest  to  operate. 
tiU,  100.  150,  SOO  egg 
sizes. 

Write  for  1918 
Catalof. 

Roller  Tray   Incubator  Co. 
302  Grant  Ave.,  Nutlay,  Naw    Jeraey. 


RURAL   RELIVSRT 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  features 
ot  country  life  in  winter  time  is  the 
rural  mail  service.  The  country  home 
situated,  perhaps,  many  miles  away 
from  the  nearest  city  or  town  is  daily 
brought  into  contact  with  the  out- 
side world  by  the  rural  delivery. 
While  city  folks  flock  to  theatres  and 
concert  halls  for  diversion,  the  farm- 
er can  sit  with  his  family  around  the 
crackling  wood  fire  during  the  long 
winter  evenings  to  enjoy  reading  the 
daily  newspajjers,  farm  journals  and 
instructive  books.  He  thus  keeps  in 
touch  with  current  events  and  is  able 
to  join  theory  with  practice. 

The  Postmaster  General's  report 
for  1917  states  that  27,000,000  per- 
sons, i.e.,  over  one-fourth  of  our  coun- 
try's total  population,  enjoyed  the 
accommodation  of  the  rural  delivery 
service.  There  are  now  43,463  rural 
routes  in  operation,  covering  1,112,- 
556  miles;  an  average  25.6  miles  for 
each  route. 

The  possibilities  of  the  rural  par- 
Out  in  Utah,  for  instance,  there  has 
eel  post  can  hardly  be  overestimated, 
recently  been  constructed  a  substan- 
tial bank  building  made  of  brick,  all 
of  which,  together  with  the  hard- 
ware, were  delivered  by  parcel  post. 
No   railroads   being   in    the   vicinity, 


MINERAL". 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT' 
Will  Ruin 
Toor  Horse 

Sold  on 
lt«  Merit* 

•BNO  TQBAt , 

AOWMtW 
WANTED 


HEAVE^arii 

^COMPOUND 


CURES 
HEAVES 


fS  Package 

gnarawf  ■<  to  olva 

■aflafaaUon  or 

mawy  r*taiia»4 

l$l  Package  sufficient 

1     for  ordlnkry  cases. 
JjPottpaM  on  receipt  tf  prica 
'Write fsrdeicrlptWe  bookltti 


■IIEIU  lEME  lEIEDT  CO., 408  Foartti  Ate..  PltUftin.  fa 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  hone 
may  have  a  bunch,  or  bruise  on  hii 
ankle,  hock,  ttifle,    knee  or  throat. 


will  clean  it  of!  without  laying  up 
tht  horse.    No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.    Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.     $2. 50  per 

bosla  daOrcred.  Daaerlbe  ro<ir  caae  far  ipadal  laitractlooi, 
sad  Book  I  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR..  the  and- 
sertle  UalacBl  for  ratnklad.  reduces  Palaful  Swedinn. 
Balaita4  Glands.  Weos.  Bratsc*.  Vtricose  Veinii  allays 
rain  and  Inflsmmation.  Price  S1.2$  a  bottle  u  dniffiiu  or 
4eUrere4.     Liberal  trUI  bonla  p<Mtp*id.for  10c. 

MT.F.VOUNS.  P.O.  F.,l54TsniPl«S>-<  Springnel4.Mat<»< 


$10,000.00 


Backs  tkls  taw, 
I  tow  as 

.$13.15 


K  is  tht  bast  aid  ckaapest  saw  madt. 
HERTZLER  t  ZOOK 
PartsUe 
Wood 


Saw 


,  to  opcmto. 

,15  saw  mad*  to 


OdItJI 

which  rlpptnt  table  eaa 
b*  added.  Ouvuitrcd 
1  7«ar.  Money  refunded 
l(  not  ttttfttrtoTj. 
E«a4  tor  utklof . 

Hcrtzter  &  Zook  Co. 
fax  »  BellevUle.  Pa. 


Ullllllilllllllllllllllllimilinillilllllllillll!: 

|Hog8  "t*  Tankage| 

5  Tankapc  builds  hig  frames  to  carry  fatten-  — 

3  inc.     Kx^rinicnt  station  reports  show  that  ~ 

3;  tankage  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  feed  — 

~  for  bogs  and  growing  pigs.  S 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

S  is  carefully  sterilised ,  caperially   prepared  Zl 

'  and  ready  to   feed.     It   produces   money  S 

SS  makers  for  you.     Buy  dircet   from    maao-  Z 

S  facturer    and  save   money.        Prices    on  ~ 

S  requert.  Z 

=      D.   B.   MARTIN    COMPANY,      = 
Escth  A    Grays   Ferry  Road,    Phila.= 

nllilllllillillllllllliliiimitllllliilllllillilir 


Fistula 

PouTetU 


Bural  Delivery 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


saws 


nmmua.  it'eaiwior.- ^        .„_^ 

l»Mkache.     Sead  foi  FKU  cattloc  No.  BlSOsbowuig  low  ptico 
iod  lMe«t  Impcovemeatt.     Firs«  erde*  f«ts  •oeocy. 

l>MI»SartnliictitoCa..1t1<Nsttiairisaa>t.tticaafc«> 

PEERLESS 
Fodder   Shredd«p 

It  you  have  3  H  P.  enirtne 

you  can   run  ttila   14    locli 

Diachtne  Bucccasf  ally.    Will 

pay  tor  itaeU  la  on*  year's 

rut.  will  not  iHilverhw  bHMiai*  and 

tops.    Sold  on   30  (lays   free  trial. 

Write  for  price  and  catalog. 

A.  M.  DcUtaiflrr.       Laacasler.  Pa. 


:.:^i 


WITT 

Kero-OU  Engines 


Tarl*«  lira  Paww  at  Half  Ilia  Cast 

Sizes  2  to  22  H-P.--Srlcct  Y 
Trrnm  -■  DirFct-from-Fart.,rT  rfljP"-  „""'? 
xoar  own  ordir  aava  tlB  to  »»0O.  Prompt 
'^'--  nt.  HiF  ""•  c«t»lo|c."  Hnw  to  Judge 
"    HIKK  -by   rrturn    mail,  rnstpaid. 

WITTE  CN6INC  WORKS 
ZA4I  OaklMd  A**.,  Waaaaa  Ctty,  Mo. 
2MI  Eawtra  Wds..     nitafeWBk.  Pa. 


onr  OwB^  I^^^^^^^B^ 


Save  $15 
to  $200 


Free  Catalog 


In  colars  explains 
how  yoa  can  aavo 

money  on   Farm    Track    or    Rood 

Wni;oti!<,  also  steely  or  wood  whecla  to  fit 

any  runni  ng 

(rear.  Send  for 

It  today. 

OacMcVhaalCc 


8t«el  or  wood  whecla  to  fit 


Will  SAVE  YOUR  CHICKS 

Any  reador  of  this  PftPJ'f  who  wilt  wrltr  T».  .T.  KpTIt 
the  roultrvman,  at  73  N'.  and  St..  ^f  innranoll?.  Minn.. 
will  receive  a  Free  Copy  of  this  nc-.i  booklet  "White 
Diarrhoea  In  Baby  Chlcka."  It  tells  bow  to  preveiw 
remedy  and  save  the  whole  batch.  It's  tree  and  you  ar< 
urged  to  write  for  it  at  once.  .^-.— .■ -»♦ 


_-,  — -_  arc 

Advertisement. 


fcLEASE   tnawMii   Piatwaytrawlw  yewJ 

'writtwa  M  awr  a^MvUaMa.    T^aipmmi^  Utfutow 

anJ w« w— «  th— Wlw— wthatyar— ditaU. 


tions  and  ships.  We  face  a  great 
shortage  of  food  crops  this  yemr.  We 
need  a  billion  bushels  of  wheat.  We 
are  not  going  to  get  it — we  are  not 
even  going  to  try  to  get  it,  for  much 
land  suitable  for  spring  wheat  will 
lie  Idle.  After  two  bad  crops,  the 
fanners  are  without  cash  or  credit. 
They  can't  buy  seed.  It  Is  just  as 
necessary  and  right  for  the  Gorern- 
mcnt  to  provide  money  for  seed  to 
these  farmers  as  it  was  to  provide 
money  for  ship-building. 

"The  war  has  done  much  for  the 
farmer."  Mr.  Baer  continued.    "While 
he  feels  that  the  Gorommenit,  after 
fixing  the  price  of  his  wheat,  should 
also  fix  the  price  ot  cotton,  steel,  lum- 
ber, shoes,  and  clothing — the  things 
he  has  to  buy — he  is  not  in  a  mood 
for  much  complaining.     The  railroads 
have  been  taken  over,  the  middleman 
cut  out,  and  the  problem  of  ship  con- 
gestion  solved.     If  these  steps   were 
necessary  in  time  of  war,  the  farmers 
contend  that  they  are  just  as  neces- 
sary in  time  of  peace,  and  they  will 
fight  against  winy  effort  to  return  to 
the  old  way  of  doing  things. 

"The  State  of  North  Dakota  has  a 
farmers'  legislature,"  he  explained 
further.  "Such  a  legislature  can  see 
the  farmers'  needs.  The  other  States 
have  the  regular  old-fashioned  poli- 
tician legislatures.  Business  and  cor- 
poration needs  are  so  big  that  they 
keep  before  the  eyes  of  these  legis- 
latures all  the  time  and  the  farmer 
ir«t8  no  show.  This  condition  will  ¥e 
rnrrected  when  the  farmers  aro  or- 
ganLaad." 


the  contractors  figured  that  it  would 
be  as  cheap  to  ship  the  material  by 
parcel  post  as  for  them  to  haul  It 
overland.  Of  course,  the  packages 
contained  only  the  maximum  weight 
permited  by  the  postal  laws. 

According  to  the  postmaster's  re- 
port the  service  is  encountering  in- 
creased diflRciilties  on  account  of  the 
war.  A  number  of  rural  carriers  left 
the  service  for  more  lucrative  posi- 
tions in  the  war  industries.  Others 
were  called  to  the  colors  by  the  draft 
law.  There  is  also  a  shortage  of 
motor  rehlcles  for  mail  service.  Auto- 
mo'biles  and  motorcycles  are  ttsed  on 
774  routes,  the  expense  for  vhich 
amounted  to  $1,382,744;  this  being 
$320,000  les  than  if  the  deliveries 
had  been  made  with  horse  and  wagon. 
In  1917,  the  total  expense  of  the  rur- 
al service  amounted  to  $53,000,000. 
T,  Ohlinger,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Approximately  10,000  eaaaa  are  aoceeaa- 
fol^  treated  each  year  with 

iFlemlns's  Flsteform 

Mo  axMrieaea  aaeaaaarr;  aa^  and  aimple; 
Jaat  ■  littla  attention  ererjr  fifth  day. 
Prlaaa«.aOaaw«ala    yowr  wiawy  rafuii<a<  i 
If  It  faila,  no  matter  how  old  the  case  or  how 
■naatiatactaryother  treatawat  may  have  been. 

vfrlta  for  «  ff^M  f*opjr  of 

,  FLEMUM't  KST-PMin  KTBHUIY  MVIIU 

Taloable  for  ila  information  apoo  diseaaes  of 
Lkaraea  and  eattla.    Ut  pagM.  K  UlustiakiaM. 

IFLEMIM  MOS.^'^^ 


VEGETABLES  FOR  ARMY  CAN- 
TONMENTS 


Vegetable  growers  in  the  vicinity 
of  various  army  camps  will  be  given 
the  chance  to  furnish  food  for  the 
soldiers  during  the  coming  season, 
since  the  war  department  has  decid- 
ed, wherever  possible,  to  purchase 
vegetables  from  growers  near  the 
various  cantonments  and  training 
camps.  The  camp  quartermasters 
have  been  asked  to  furnisih  local 
growers  with  lists  of  the  kinds  and 
quantities  of  vegetables  that  are 
likely  to  be  needed. 


Representatives 
Wanted 

We  have  a  good  proposition  t<- 
offer  reliable  men  and  women  to 
solicit  subscriptions  and  collect 
renewals  in  tbeir  bome  county  or 
to  travel. 

The  work  is  pleasant  and  profit- 
able. No  previous  experience  i> 
needed  or  is  any  investment  re- 
quired. The  qualifications  aro 
honesty,  sobriety  and  a  determina 
tion  to  succeed. 

Write  for  full  particulars  re- 
garding our  liberal  terms  to  agents 
stating  how  much  time  you  can 
devote  to  the  -work,  giving  tw( 
references. 

Pennsylvania  Farmer 

261  South  3rd  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Karch  9,  1918. 


1,000  Lbs.  Butter  A  Year 

From  Gsa4e  Guernsey 

A  gntde  GtiomtyA^pwit^d  by  Moo- 
tana  A^ct|ltun4  CoUcffc.  pnxhieed 
in  a  ymr  L6,2S5,  |  Hm.  imlk  and  S44.  S 
lb*,  buttar  fat^— «quiaadei^  to  1,000 
Ibc  of  butter.    Over  a  S  year  period 

ike  areiafeA  604  Sm.  butter  fit  per  aanom. 
Ua«  a  Guernsey  Bull 

Qant  sell  your  iicrub  cow*  for  beef.  Their  danfltters. 
U  sired  by  a  Cuerntey  bull,  will  jrield  2S%  to 
iOa^  more  than  their  dam*.  (8) 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Clnb 
BoK  M     Patarboro,  N.  H. 


Tennsyivania  Farmer 


\ 


CafMlM«tW%  K»  C  Va(r,  l^% 
A^vlM  thru  thti  <l«|i«{gMiit  la  IMB  te*ir.si^ 
■erlbars.  Bach  comiwimliaw>w^|>a|il*atate  hlatpfy 
and  aFrnptomf  o|  the  oaaa  m  Auu  alao  the  nine 
md.adilr4Mo7  writer.  lulttsb  aeijr  will  Im  pSft. 
llaiiea.  We  cannot  maka  raplv  by  mall.  Tbl»la 
one  of  tha  moat  valusb%  SDhuanattttUia  napar  and 
we  Invite  readora  to  make  use  M  ft.  Ctlpptngs  from 
thia  column,  when  pnnwrly  pmanrvca  aaodaiiil- 
fled,  malie  one  ol  the  motf  valuaBIa  mad^l 
aymiKWIuma  a  f  armer-atock  man  oan  obtaia. 


$500 


A 
MONTH 


PROFITS 


Tnat's  what  one  man  is    getting  (or  his  crcani 


rom 


13  ^^A  HOLSTEINS 


Pure 
Bred 

You  too  can  make  money  with  Purebred  Hol« 

steins.     They  are  the  moat   Profitable  Cows  OO 

earth. 

Smd  for   Fret    Booh/ut 

kTHEHOLSTEIN-FRlESIAN  ASS*N  OF 
AttBICA,  Box218»Brattleboro,  Yt 


eartn. 


REGISTEREEX 
HOLSTEIN  BULX. 

Bom  June  4th..  beautlf  ullym»rke<l.  well  grown,  and 
11  nioestralabt  li>i>-llne,  with  hoo<1  bow.  Price  $X00 
Uellvnred.  Em>n'sa  P.ild  your  Station.  Money  back 
If  not  perfectly  s^itLsned. 

ALLAMUCHY  FARMS 

Arthur  Danlcs,   Mgr.  AUannuchy,  N.  J. 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

Heven-pltfhttuj  Holdtoln  H«lferC'alvaa$la  to  S20 
each,  exiiresi  piild  In  Iota  of  five.  Two  Heifer 
Calves  from  reKlsteroil  aire  (dam's  record  27  ll>a. 
butter?  ilaj'rt..  an  I  RcKlstered  Bull  Calf  for  S60 
f.  o.  b.  C"irtl.«!i.l.  Nice  carload  ol  twf>-yeBr-old 
Heifers,  bred  to  reRlsMred  aire.  I  sell  aatlafactloQ 
and  everytbini;  In  Holatelna. 

C.  W.  EI.I.IS.  Jr..  Cortlaod,  N.  Y. 
Onoe.  31  1-2  Main  St.  Bell  t>l>ona. 


t  ^fXfft  b^catue  of  lanM 


i^S^"^ 


7-8  Holstein  Caiires 

either  mx  S15  to  %>)  each  :xDreen  preuald  In  lots 
of  5  4 j  hiah  Kr.tdo  2  year  olda  obne  aprinsara  So» 
toSKUeach.  40  ynarllngH  not  tirot.  au  resMerad 
heifers  ready  to  breed  Sl^Jo  eauh  2k  regiuteerd 
bulla.  regUiterea  and  high  grade  cows  at  Farmera 
prices. 

John  C.  R< 


sgan.  Ttally.  N.  Y. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled    Holstein>Friesiaii 

•jull  calves,  aired  by  a  son  of  tlie  World's  Record  senior 
i  n.  old.  1J'J4.7  lb.  t>utter  In  366  <la)iB.at  klOOSDd  up. 
DaacripUve  c-.ialo2  tor  stamp.   ,,,,,„  ..    ,>. 

jbX>.  t.  arjc;VKN30.N'  j^^  sons.  Clarlu  Summit.  Pa. 


I  MILL  tULL  FARM 

ofiera  Ouarnseys.  bulls  ready  foe  servtoiawloaligB. 
TubeteuUn  te^>t/e<l.  Oacar  Boliolt.  ^  1  Kiuiisburg.Pa. 


IJcau  Rio 


'tevuiiteen    moutha  Old,  registered. 

Hereford  Bull  Tor  sale.  Welaiis 
1.2U0  lbs.  Sire,  r.cail  Donald  37tli.  No.  46!t30l;  dam, 
Uady  liaueve  Jill.  No,  35Jli>7.  (hiimplon  type.  te«l 
by  my  twelvo-yi-.ir-old  son,  Ed.toii.  \\  rite  RCHiti 
F.  aTOirr.    ClurK.fi)unt.    VV.       Va..    lor    price. 


l<,...oo.»  Hull     «sd|f  for    BWTloe.     Dftins    lecord 
Jersey   ISllll     over  mo  li>3.  l>utter  in  l    year,  .'ttav'H 
Uam  22  lbs.   lo     7  days,   Cirand-«lam,    « ho  to  alao  his 
Lireat  Graud-<lu  m.  '-•'•♦l  lbs-  In  I  year.      Write  us. 
J   M.  MAIN'  *    BON8.  MllI'PE.NKBURG.  PA. 


g(  l/|i^      wlU  purchaae 
"^vni      erdean  xuuua 


three  finely  bred  Reltlstercd  At>- 
_   bcifer  ralvos,  «  eight  400  to  64fi 
lt)4.  each  and  a  14  mo.i.  rei:  ^Aiikiui  I  uH  by  Hlaca  Wood- 
U.VU.  dire  of    <'b:impU,ii     and   1  rinco    It    SODUd. 
NUMIULiARii.  4^  Beethoven  ,dt..Hlniiliumpton.  K.Y. 


Bog  Spavin. — ^I  have  a  mule  that 
has  soft  bunch  on  fore  part  of  hock 
Joint.  It  came  on  a  few  days  ago 
while  I  was  hauling  Ipgs.  Will  you 
.tell  me  bow  to  treat  tliie  case?  A-  K.i 
!Ftae|aa4,  Md. — II-  youv  mule  ifi  lame 
h^  should  be  given  rest.  AppJy  equal 
parts  turpentine,  aqua  ammonia  and 
ipiw  linseed  oil,  3  times  a  week. 

Imperf^t  Eyes.  —  Opthalnila.  —  I 
ha»e  a  nmse,  141  years  old,  that  had 
trouble  with  her  left  eye  twice  last 
summer.  Since  then  the  eye  has 
been  rather  cloudy  and  I  bQlieve  she 
is  partially  blind.  When  h«r  eye  was 
Kure  I  bathed  it  with  salt  and  water. 
I  also  applied  honey  and  sweet  milk. 
The  eye  has  a  bluish  appearance  and 
,one  week  ago  the  other  eye  became 
sore,  but  in  5  days  It  seemed  to  clear. 
I  l)lT)wed  burnt  alum  into  eye  the 
last  tttne  it  was  sore.  A.  E.  B.,  Ark- 
port,  N.  Y. — Give  her  one  dessert 
snoonful  Fowler's  aolutlon  of  arsenic 
at  dose  in  either  feed  or  drinking 
water,  twice  a  day.  Dissolve  40  grains 
borate  of  soda  and  40  grains  boric 
acid  in  }  pint  clean  boiled  water  and 
apply  to  eyes  when  they  are  sore,  four 
times  a  day.  She  should  be  fed  a 
good  quality  of  food.  The  stable 
should  be  kept  clean  and  weU  sup- 
plied with  fresh  aiir.  Her  bowels 
should  be. kept  open. 

Infected  Joints. — I  am  writing  you 
regarding  colt  21  months  old  that 
has  enlarged  hock  jodnts.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  to  reduce  these 
buirches.  When  a  suckling,  his  joint 
would  crack,  especially  the  hock 
joints.  When  he  was  a  year  old  both 
hocks  were  enlarged.  Now  the 
buncfhes  are  still  there.  M.  W.  M., 
Rochester  Mills,  Pa.  —  Bunches  of 
this  kind  are  not  easily  reduced;  how- 
ever, you  will  obtain  some  results  by 
applying  equal  parte  tincture  iodine 
and  spirit*  camphor  dally,  or  clip  off  I 
hair  and  apply  one  part  red  iodide 
mercury  and  five  parts  fresh  lard  ev- 
ery two  weeks. 

Bruised  Knee — Hygroma. — One  of 
my  cows  slipped  and  fell  in  staible 
few  days  ago.  Since  then  one  of  her 
knees  is  badly  swollen.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  to  reduce  this  soft 
bunch.  S.  C,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. — 
If  you  desire  to  treat  this  case  your- 
self, better  apply  equal  parts  tinc- 
ture iodine  and  spirits  cami  hor,  twice 
daily.  She  should  be  well  bedded 
with  clean  straw.  In  my  practice  I 
usuaHly  open  such  a  bunch  to  Its 
center,  inject  it  full  of  tincture 
iodir-  leaving  it  In  cavity  for  one 
minute,  then  wash  it  out  with  clean 
water.  Then  pack  the  cavity  with  a 
wad  of  cotton  saturated  with  equal 
parts  turpentine  and  raw  linseed  oil, 
leaving  the  end  protruding  from 
opening.  Dress  the  wound  dally.  The 
edges  of  sore  and  bunch  should  be 
pal  .ted  daily  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
nut  this  is  work  for  a  veterinarian, 
or  a  person  who  has  been  train  in 
this  work.  Th6  cow  should  be  kept 
in  a  clean  stable  while  this  treatment 
Is    going   on. 


.^_~_.  BOW 

iAVE-TME.IiOftSE 

TH^  hntun*  T9MKk  %  !•»«  ■»<!  UemialiMl 

•-•wpes.  Rs  sold  with  awned  CaninK:t-Boiul  to 
Mond  9iaaey  if  it  f  aila  to  cure  SPAVIN,  Rincbone: 
llioropni  and  ALL  Shoulder.  Knee.  Ankle.  Hooi 
and  Tendon  Diaeaaes.  and  while  hone  worka. 
Our  96-paM  FREE  BOOK  is  dte  laat  word  ia  the 
i  ftl^tent  ot  5o  kinds  of  lameneaa.      k'a  our  22 

TiMFCHaiCAfcCO..       19  State  Sbad*  .feaaka^M  N  T 

r^^^ffi!f  •'"'rwTiare  aeU  Sava-Tb^H^^  witk! 
rTONTRACT.  or  wa  Mod  b7  Parcel  Fast  «r  Kzpraaa  Paid 


OLUNS'JERSEV  RE? 


'stand  FrasT  on  ev«rp  j- 
pigeount.  Pork  and  profits ^'i, 
I  apleoty  are  yours  when  your 
ibogsareColIlns'jersey  RedjL 
BookFRUE: 


the  best 


.r  37i7iD5.,n 


27--2M 

WorUt  GreatestLayers 

'  S.C.W.L«sb4iaw    W.Wyandottea 
,  I8.C.R.I.IUM1S  BuflT  Orptngrtonit 

-  liiberty   Belle,    our  'iVorld's   Champion 
t  White  Wyandotte,   laid  2M  qkks  In  39» 
6mj»    in    Inusmtiunal    Ckmteat    just    andad., 
beating    all    oiinas    of    all    Ureeda.    .Uarely 


another  proof  that  our  perfected  Kn^nh 
Kgg  Stiain  leads  In  every  coupaUtion.  Other 
r^iocda:  1st  prtae,  Leidiorns,  Intaraaf  ional 
lia  CoatisS  5  bana  laldliaa  amrBii%.  Ut 
pdze.  »  hans  laid  1043  eoga,  biitu»t  official 
Red  record;  WTaMtoOes.  atliaouri  E»  Con- 
test, 10  hena  laid  aM  eggs,  over  a»  eggs 
average.  Moat  profitable  poultrr  known. 
Order  breedinK  stock  now. 
Cockerels,  pulleta  and  hena  from  champioa 

pens.     Write  today  for 

nook,   "Story  of  the 


"Ue 


200   -    Kge     Hen.' 

Contains  valuable 
information  that 
will  inrrease  your 
egg  yield. 
Price  U>c.  refunded 
on  first  T>rder._^ 

Pennsyl^nla 
Poultry    Farm 

Boa   J,        Lancaster, 


Pa. 


Do  you  want  the  best    for 
new  blood  for    your  flock  ) 
Eatabliahed  Breeder. 


:ti^^"'^    9nxin^h5; 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Majestic  Mammoth,  wcjuht  407  Ibe..  at  7  mont^ 
waa  bred  anl  raised  hy  me. 

Special :  Bookloe  orderit  for  bred  sows  and  Kilts. 
Mlilmum  Prices:  Weaned  pigs, .  $20  each,  bred 
.sows  and  Rllts  9100  each. 

G.  H.Carter.    Whltftuern  Farm, 
West  Chester.  Pi. 


O.  L  Ce    Pigs 

Three  cj^a  fine  Utters,  brood  sows  to 
farrow  in  April  and  May.  2  boars 
ready  for  jcrvice.  Overatocltcd,  they 
must  move  qtiickly.  Write  ai  once, 
C.  W.  ELLIS.  Jr.   Cortland,  N.Y. 


Eggs       White  Leghorns      Chicks 

your    foundation   stock,   ci 

Ihen  order   from   an   Old 

Wo  are  not  a  Hatchery. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Only 

Our  pric"t  are  as   Iowa*    can    consistently    be    nanreil 
under  present  condition*. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Stockton,  N.  J. 

TEL LS  WHY  CHICKS  DIE 

A.  J.  Aeefer.the  poultry  expert,  ssa  Reefer  Bide 
Kansas  Citv.Uo.,  tajrivingr  awavn-ee  a  valoable 
bok  antUM.  "Wlate  Diarrhoea  and  How  to  Core  it." 
Ihia  iMoJiteaBtainn  eeientific  facta  on  white  -diarrhoea 
Ind  telle  how  to  pr*|Mre  •  aimpla  homn  mo\\M»a  that  eoraa  thM 
twrlbto  ataaas*  erw  aislit  and  actnmlly  niii.aa  9S  par  i 
■van' VeaSTA  H  paoNsT  talanv  ahon  Id  caitaicly  srito  He. 

GTaaeaiaMMfataiUaC'UfiBtKMiai    ^^ 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

of  quality  guaranteed  to  1,500  miles.  Eggs  for 
Hitching  at  low  prices.  Bar.  Rocks.  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
hcKiis.  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  W.  WyanJottes. 
UiifT  and  W.  Orpingtons.  Chicklet  catalog  free. 
GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARMS.      R  23     Goshen.  ladi«M 


O. 


Ir*     QVT"WP  BlgTyDe.i-t<*k all  ages,  from 
.  vy»  fc3  ' '  Jt-1-^  ■•-'  thehwa  thul  won  premier  and 


exbibltor  at  every  fair  ahown  and  all  cliamplons  ou 
sows,  also  grand  champion  boar  at MIcb.  and  Otilo state 
J-'alrs.  We  breed  the  best.  We  eeU  what  wo  breed. 
Kvery  pig  abipped  on  approval.  Get  our  catalogue. 
Reg.  Free.  Write  your  wanta. 
CSANDKU.  *  SON.       Box  63.        Caas  City.  MkA. 


Baby  Chicks 


R,  S, 


8.  C.  White  Leg- 

IDV  V^niCKS  X^-^lr'c^'!" 

GOOD,  i      PKACH  BOTTOM.  FA. 


'oldoblck.i 


Hampton's  Black  Lephorn.s  in^^' egga.  cet 

my  free  circular  before  you    order  chicks:  tells  wtiy  the 
Black  Lctthorn  is  the  greatest  luy  log  and   most 
reed  I 


profi- 
table breed  on  earth.  Write  today.  Also  White  Lcii- 
l~    r  J  Chlcka.    A.  B.  Bamptoo,  Box  F.  IltUtowQ,  N.J. 


Reft.  P.  Cblnaa.  Berkahlree,    C.  Whltea.  Large 

>  atraln.  all  agea.  mated  not  akin.  8  weeka  pigs,  bred 
aowa.  service  boara.  Collie  and  Beagle  do^    Ocade 


^^  •«.*«..... 


Re<».  &  Clrade 

eaih  or  part  cra<lit.  ?• 
k  m  cacb.Froiii  rog. 


H. 


u,lsteins  2?s!'*«5rS 

8  Holstein  Calv  ea  5  day*  old.   Si:<l 
alrcB.  Harry  V  nil.  W  arw  k  k.  N.  V . 


F.  F.  HAMILTON,* 


'  COCHRANVILLE.  PA. 


BERKSHIRES 

Prieea  aatiafactory. 
HUNTINCiTO.V   MILLS.  PA. 


Booking  orders 
now    for    large 
Berkahlrc    p  1| 
DAVlI)  WIA- 


Iga- 

iSt. 


Xfi-vr  CIoIa    Q.  L  Cpigs  bred   from  prlzc-wlnoera  of 
S  or  cnsit;    ftte  very  largeet    tope.     Remember    the 
beat  hog  today  la  the  one  that  win  farrow  a  good  slsed 
litter  and  raiae  tbem.    That  Is  aa  O.  L  C. 
C.  B.  CASSBL.  HO'ahey.  Pa. 


**  HAMPSMIBCS  " 

have.   Urge    Utten.     Free  circular. 
Alao  registered  Guemaey  Bulls. 
LOCUST    LAWN  FARM, 
Box  3.  Bird-In-Hand.  Pa. 


Chester  Whites 


R.  L.  MUNCE. 


Big  Type,  Write 
your  wants.  We 
ran  fill  them. 
CANONSBURU.  PESN-.\. 


O  I  C  &  Cliester  White^P'"'"*  P'W  ready  soon.  Satla- 
JOHN   L.  VAN  HORN'.  TROY.       PENNA. 


Rej;.  Chester  Whites  ^^vS^wST^S? 

wa^ita.  MOSES  FABY.  LandenbetB.  Pa. 


O.  I.  O.  *  C.  W.  rtg. 
joutolebapiploos.  MBRntef 
Qt  L.  BnOOEjS, 


Ipped  C.  O.  D.  8h«d  by  and 

'2d  weight  SOO  lbs.at  IZmoe. 

VER.SAILLKH,  OHIO. 


f^^Hir'K'Gl  8.  C.W.  Leghorns  from  vigorous   busl. 
\yi  lAV^ivo  neas  bred  bona  that  have  lop    comb^- 
long  bodies,  deep  egg  ttaaketa.     The  profitable  kind. 
Get  our  prices. 
GUY  A.  LEADER.  Rt.  2  York.  P.t. 


HAY  and  STRAW 

Bbloment  wanted — Alao  Potatoe8.Apples,Onlon5,PouIr 
try.  and  all  Produce — Prompt  returns,  bigb  prices. 

:3*  a    'ra».li>«>     n. 


\.aAa.*a*o  OL   . 


tf«o  ^'%»  a  i 


P\RAI>I 
OLIETRY 
FARM 

nay-n|il  chicks.   Hatclilog 
Our  1918  Circular  JTre. 


I'oultry.    Trap  Nest."! 


SB  BkaadlSK  of  heaTy  l>y<i«  t'oultry. 
lY  •  r  VVhlte  Letlhorns    Burf  l'ly.Ilicta,-iu. 
«sWa  Rhode  Island  Reds      Ecg  Strain. 

ick    " 


s  and  Stock   for  Sale. 
X  B,  PARADISE,  PA. 


17/^^  r*  tl  Black  and  White  Langshana,  Light  A  Dark 
iliVlvro  Brahmaa.  Barred  Columbian  and  Partrld«« 
Plymouth  Rock,  Partrldi^  and  ColumblanWyanUottes, 
Pekin  Ouclui.    15  for  Sl.50  prepaid. 

M.  H.  MYERS.  EDOM,  VA. 


l^rtcta  UiiKv  <'"'}iir>l.'c  Single  comb  white  Lcc- 
JSiggS— DaOy  ^--mCKS  horn8,trap-nestod8totl-. 
heavy  laying  strain.  Cat.  on  inquiry.  Book  orders  early 
because  big  demanda  and  ahorUiKe  ofbtork.  Ulvardulu 
Poultry  Farm.F.  K.  MoAUIster,  Prop..  Cortland, N.  Y. 
■I  t 


S.  C.  Whhe  Leghorns  lTt.^r^Z''^*'^"i 


for  catalog 
breeding    atoek. 
Poultry  Farm.  Box  71A, 


giving  prices 

baby 


description 
cblcka  and  eggs. 
Avoadale.Cbeatar  Co, 


ot  choice 
Ivywood 
..Pa. 


Tiffany'a       Silver   Laced,  White  and    Columbian. 
c        !i«.  Wyundottes,  8.  C.  R.  1.  Reds. 

:>upenor        Barron  s  i^uiiorus.  Pckln.  Rouen  aad 
Chicka  Indian  Runner  Ducklings. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  K.  3'J,  PhoenixvUle.Pa. 


C     r«     D     I     Rorla    EggaSSper    100;   SI. SO— 15. 
r>.  V/.  t\.  1.  iNeaS   Bealthy  vigorous  utUltybens 


— no  puUets. 

K.  R.  JOHNSON. 


Center  I>rldge.  Pa. 


A  choice  2  yr.  old  service  boar : 
II  be  bred  forMa" 
Wrlta  your  wanta.  Iran.  Jacicson.     RIO, 


— ^  Ac  

'lirOCSt^oariirGllta  wilf  be  bred  forMar.  Apr. 


Vanwert.<V 


NEW  FARMERS'  BULLETINS 


llegMeMd  HoUtel!!  bull  calvua  tro.a    A    It.  O.  dama 
uidaMlb.  aire.     Wr  tte  for  prloea.  pleturea  and  ped- 

<roea. 

W\LTERM.  CUuri':3NDEN         Wllkea-Barfe.Pa. 


Holstein  Bull  Calf  f  .JL 

.b.  aui). 

>rgeM.  Carpenter,  4  IS.  Main  St.,  Wllkea-liarre.  Pa. 


months  old; 
h.  aire. 


large 
kind 


P.'ting  Valley    Berk.shires   IJ^oiii^ 

w-iic  for  our  price    list  of  young  boara  afd  open  gHta 

w  f.  aioHEi..  Oe-vi Ri;  Hai.l.  pa 


bull  calf. 

of  31  lbs.  age  15  inoutbq. 
O.IKS  Dalrr.  Farm.  Wy!\luMing.  Pii. 


Holstein 


Price 


•gi)' 


to. 


Milkin-,'  Short horn.s^V 


CjIvcs  hred  froni  the 

I^llklnB  striilns.  for 

»lR;:il80fow  heifers.   CM.  Kennedy  A  Sona,  Uiner,  Pa. 


D^aittered     Mnisrefn    and     Coern*!"  bullo  fro*" 

" '^'•.ilve^  t,o  ^rvioeable  aee,    2M)  anlmato     In  the  henl 
BOMVYMRVO.-I  FARMS,    rt.    D.  1.    H  arrW>urg,  Pa. 


Holstein  Bulls 


i^j     from  A.  R.  O  flnmn   ^  rite  your 
'^     winMthov  ar»»  prlcf"!  to  sell.  ^'. 
^-  'Usohoar.  Cryrtai  Sprlne  Stork  F.Trm.l.ttMc^town.P 
—  t  * 

Two  ReKitleredGuemwyBtillCalnit  ^i;"""  VrtS,'^^? 
PMIcree  .■»nd  pricp     \.  I.  HERETER.  Orttysburg.  Pa. 

A\'poV«i».oD  voiine  A.R.  cows,  bull  and  heifer  calves. 
'*.*  I  ?*llirfS  iRp^t  hlood  linen,  rpnsomhie  nrlo  ea.  In- 
•JV'^'tlon  iRvltad    Robert  TemplPtr>n  .V  Son.  THster,  Pa. 


Control  of  Diseases  and  Insect  En- 
emies of  the  Home  Vegetable  Gardeu. 
(Xo.  856.) 

The  Community  Fair.  (No.  870.) 
The   Bollworm  or  Corn   Ear\vorm. 
(Xo.    8721) 

Uaspberry  Culture.    (No.   887.) 
Ba«k-Yard  Poultry  Keeping.    (No. 
S89.) 

How  Insects  Affect  the  Cotton 
PI  lint  and  Means  of  Combating  Them. 
(Xn.   890.) 

Spring  Oat  Production.  (No 
Rreeds  of  Dairy  Cattle.  (No 
Everbearing      Strawberries. 

901.) 

The    Self -Feeder    for    Hogs 

90fi.) 

These  may  be  secured  by  address- 
ins?  Dept.  of  Agrl..  Washington,  D.  C 


892.) 

•893.) 

(No. 

(No. 


Large  Berkshire  Swioe 

HOME  FARM. 


Registered  High  Orada. 
Pricflareaaonable.  Write' 
CENTER    VALLEY.    1  A. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE 

W.  J.  McCONNELU 


piga  for  sale  cheap 
next  f\\tr  daya. 
OXFORD.  VKSUK. 


Miscellaneous 


3  REGISTERED  PERCHERON 
MARES  FOR  SALE 

3  yean   old  in  May;  weight  about 


EnaM:  Dark  gray, 
l425poiinds. 
Floaay:  a  Serrcl.  weight  1300  lbs:  2  years  old 
Sked  by  Carnot  52811.      Both  perfectly 
have  been  driven.    Good  chance  to  start  breeding 

HORAC^K  T.  SMITH  &  SON 
Buckmanville, 


1   May 
•ound   and 


Pa. 


PERCHERON  STALLION 

No.  12517S,  lor   sale.    Foalefl  April  10,  lOlfl. 
ELIZABETH  FARMS,  R.  F.  D. 

Lititx,   Lancaater  Co.,  Pa. 


Clvtlesrlale  Stallions  ?^?S?^,ce^t^neW- 


1»„U,»  r'KJ-^L-a   Ourfamous  winter    laying 
l>auy  L-tllClCS  tie*.  White  aud  Bar -Roc  ka. 


vane- 
Reds. 

Leghorns,  Aogonas.     Oet  prtcea  befi*c  buying  chicks. 

E.  R.  HtyMMKBA  CO..      Frenchtowp,  N.J.        R.D.y 

1J„1  ,r   r^>i;ol-c!   English  Legliorns  $16.00  per  100. 
15ai)y  l^^niCKS  From  trap  nested  gtock.    Remem- 
ber we  don't  run  a  "Hatchery."  _ 
OLENDALE  POOLTttY  FARM.            Dillsburg.  Pa. 


Look— Chicks 


$9   per  100  and  up.  for  April  de- 
livery.   200,000forl»l»— 8l)eBt 

vartetkis.    Our  ninth  year,    order  early.    Catalog  free. 

KE YSTON 1.  HATCHERY.      1  eit    1»,    Rlchfleld,  Pa. 

chickens,  ducks,  geeae,  turkeys,   gui- 
neas,  bantams,  Bnrea.  Collie  and  f  oz- 

tenier  pupplea.    Stock  :ind  Ktjgs.   l.xceptlonal  fine  cat. 

free  write  for  yours  now.  lOdwinA.  bouUer.l  elford.Pa. 


60  Breeds 


Extensive  Cat.  free. 

geeas.  ducks,  guineas,    ^ 

eggs,  stock.  Pioneer  (arm. 


Varieties  nno   poultry 

l>antams,  ha  rea,  Aom, 

•fel 


turkey  a. 
ona. 
Pa. 


pigcona 
clford,  ~ 


Hn.t.<»iiinir  K,i7ir«  sJ-   C.Whlte  and    Butt    Crplngton: 
LXi»,w,uiu\i,  i-t^^a   HQj  uiack  Mlnorcaa.    15  for  Si. SO 


50  tor  $3.50. 


and 
Postpaid.  W. 


J.   W  Idney .  Doy  lesburg.Pa. 


/^TJTr^l^CSC.W.  Leghorna.  lie.  Moneyre- 
V.^rll\^l\.0  funded. for  dead    chirks.  Ctr.  me 


re- 


8.C.W.  Leghorna.  lie.  Moi 

1  for  dpad    chlr* 
W.  A.  Lauver.  MeA  llstcrv  llle,-Pa. 


R-.Kw  r'ViIv  B.  Rock,  Red- order  now  for  Fe 
n.iny  V^niX  ni-vy  nndMarch  del.Satlflf.iction  t 
Bured.  JU8TA  POni.'mY  F  ARM.Houfhampton.N. 


now  for  Feb- 
as- 
Y. 


RGC;S-13-$1  ;30-$'2:ThoroughbM  t\  Rocks. Vv'vind  olter. 
Re<l8.  Iveghoms,  H:»-nburim.  I't  varh-tles.  rifith  jctr. 
Catalog.  S.  K.  MOIIR.  Crooperitl  urg.    Ps. 


vldiuUa;  prlrea  rea<«onat>l<^ 
MOM'RO.SK  FARM, 


ORANGE.  VA. 


Scotch  Collie  Dops  ^J^  rut^,''^^;^'J. 

tention  from.    More     than  20yfar»  a  breeder  of  Collies. 

Send  f  or  llliistratcd    rlrrul.ir  nnd  prices. 

HARVEY'S  nO(i  FARM,   CLAY  CENTER,  NEB. 


Hamp-shire  Ram  Umbs  SV""aSr 

Vlgoroua  and  stocky. Manetto  HIUF  arm. Hick  svllle.L.I 


Thoroii£rhbrcd 

$2.50  up.  Oat  free.  H. 


Poultry 

K.  Mohr.  "t 


De.«t  fO  v.TietlP" 
Ecirs  I. "5.  $1  (HI;  0. 
iiolrrlow  n.  Tn. 


nohxr   Pliir'Ws  '^  <^-    White  I  CKhorns.  price    rlrM- 
ii"y    V'lin.  ivs  Ordci*  now  foraprlni!  and  mimn  ""r 
delivery.     Howard  O.  Allen.  New  Park.  Pa 


TA^i.  Colo  Ohicks.  20  varieties, 
ror  r^aie  529  Hamilton  Stxeet. 
NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  CO., 


Write   Desk    E. 
Allentown,  Pa. 


"^Tnke  Money 

ZOOIX>OICAL 


RAISING  HARES    snrt  ref'ree 

coat    of   living.     O  A  R  1  A  N  n 

COMPANY.  OLDTOWN.    MAINE 


J 


1 


Xf.  J.  Bicpt.  Sta.  TJbraT^t; 
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A  Seven  Passenger  Six 
That  You  Can  Afford 


Salient  Features  of  the  ReoSii 

50  HORSE  POWER,  Six-cylin- 
der motor  cast  in  three*. 

REO  DESIGNED,  Reo  made— 

throughout. 
126  INCH  Wheel  Base. 
CANTILEVER  rear  springs — 

Semi-elliptic  front  springs. 

FULL  FLOATING  rear  axle. 

TIMKEN  BEARINGS  througji- 
out. 

NOISELESS  spiral-bevel  driv- 
ing gears. 

REG  ONE-ROD  centre  controL 

HYATT  QUIET  bearings  in 
.  transnussion — at  all  points. 

MULTIPLE  Dry-disc  clutch. 

BOTH  BRAKES  operated  by 
foot  levers  and  provided  with 
ratchet  locks.  Extra  large  and 
both  operating  on  rear  hubs. 
No  hand  brake. 

CLUTCH  AND  SERVICE 
brake  are  interconnected. 

TWO  UNIVERSAL  Joints  in 

drive  shaft. 
TORQUE  SHAFT  relieves 

driving    mechanism    of   road 

stresses. 
SUB  FRAME  carries  motor  and 

transmission. 
EXTRA  LARGE— and  round — 

spokes  in  wheels. 

OVER-SIZE  TIRES— 34  in.  x 

^yi  in. 
PERFECT  LUBRICATION 

at  every  moving  jwint. 
REO  RADIATOR— Reo  dengn- 

ed,  Reo  made. 
REO-REMY  Electric  Starting, 

Lighting  and  Ignition  system. 

REO  STEERING  GEAR— ex- 
dumvely  Reo.  No  back-lash 
—self-adjusting  for  wear. 
Poritive. 

50  PER  CENT  OVERSIZE  in 
all  vital  parts  —  crank-shaft, 
axles,  driving  shafts,  gears, 
frame,  wheels,  tires. 

NET  RESULT— Reo  upkeep 
equalled  by  no  other  7-pas8en- 
ger  car. 


WE  ARE  NOT  THINKING  of  the  price 
—for  that  isn't  the  primary  cooridera- 
ticn  in  the  selection  of  a  car. 

YOU  KNOW  YOUR  OWN  NEEDS— 
whether  a  five  passenger  car  is  sufiBoent^ 
or  if  you  really  need,  at  times,  room  tof 
Jinore. 

AND  YOU  KNOW  better  than  anjfooe 
else  can  tell  you,  what  your  price  Umit  is. 

AND  SURELY  AT  ITS  PRICE  this  Reo 
Six  is  the  greatest  value  obtainable  m  • 
car  of  established  reputation. 

AND  REO  REPUTATION  it  second  to 
none. 

WHEN  WE  SAY 'Hero  b  a  seven-passen- 
ger Six  that  you  can  afford,"  we  are 
thinUng  of  the  same  item  that  you,  an 
experienced  motorist,  are  considering — 

NAMELY— UPKEEP.  That  is  the  first 
thing  to  consider  in  the  selection  of  an 
automobile. 

CERTAINLY  YOU  CAN  afford  to  own 
a  seven -passenger  car — and  you  can 
treat  yourself  to  the  luxury  of  a  sweet- 
running,  silent  Six— if  you  can  feel  that 
not  only  in  first  cost  but  also  m  cost  of 
upkeep  it  wiU  be  weU  within  your  means 
and  accord  with  your  ideas. 

ASK  ANY  REO  SIX  OWNER  to  ten  you 
"  of  the  upkeep  cost  of  his  Six — and  the 
longer  he  has  owned  and  the  fartlwr  he  — 
has  driven  his  Reo,  the  better  will  hia 
answer  sound. 

HE  WILL  TELL  YOU  that,  having  com- 
pared notes  with  friends  who  own  and 
drive  other  makes  of  cars— fours  as  well 
as  axes — of  the  same  passenger  capaol^ 
he  has  never  found  one  that  compared 
with  his  Reo  Six  in  low  cost  of  upkeep. 

AND  HE'LL  TELL  YOU,  too,  that  he  has 
yet  to  find  even  a  five-passenger  car — 
four  or  six — the  operation,  repairs,  re- 
placements and  general  upkeep  cost  of 
which  proved  as  low  as  his  Reo  Sa— 
except  one  the  five-passenger  Reo. 

NATURALLY  a  five  passenger  car  ougM 
to  be  cheaper  to  maintain  than  one  of 
seven-passenger  capacity— but  most  are 
not,  when  you  look  up  the  figures. 


REO  DEALERS  TELL  US  that  their 
records  for  the  past  three  years  show 
that  R«o  Six  owners  on  the  average  have 
paid  less  than  eight  dollars  per  car  per 
year  for  replacement  parts. 
JUST  READ  THAT  AGAIN— ^th  thou- 
sands  of  Reo  Sixes  running  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  over  all  kinds  ^J^* 
and  handled  by  all  kinds  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  drivers;  most  of  them  owner 
driven  and  owner  cared  for  ior  neg- 
lected)— 
THE  AVERAGE  COST  per  car,  per  year, 
for  replacement   parts  was  less  than 
eight  dollars! 
FRANKLY   WE   DON'T   believe   that 
record  can  be  equaUed  by  any  other 
seven-passenger  car  on  eartlu 
AND  WE  MAY  ADD  that  the  records  on 
the  five-passenger  Reo  show  less  than 
seven  dollars  per  car. 
THE  SAME  QUALITY— the  same  sound 
engineering;  the  same  ripe  experience; 
the  same  attention  to  litUe  details  and 
the  same  construction,  inspection  and 
testing  of  every  car  enter  into  the  mak- 
ing of  all  Reo  models. 
COST  OF  UPKEEP  is  always  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  Reo  engineers,  when  de- 
agning  and  when  specifying  materials. 
And  since  the  same  desire  is  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  experienced 
v;...a«Mi nr«  m«i«.t-  rtn  sk  minman  tnound. 

WE  ARE  FRANK  TO  ADMIT  that  to  a 
large  extent  the  phenomenally  low  cost 
of  upkeep  of  Reos  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Reo  buyers  are,  as  a  class,  better  in- 
formed and  more  careful  in  their  selec- 
tion than  the  average. 

REOS  DO  NOT  APPEAL  to  those  who 
look  only  to  superficials— Reos  are  built 
for  connoisseurs  and  Reo  owners  are 
mostly  men  of  ripe  experience  in  motor- 
ing. They ,  therefore,  combine  prudence 
with  intelhgence  in  their  choosing  of  an 
automobile. 

IF  YOU  ARE  ONE  of  that  kind,  we  say 
to  you,  here  is  a  magnificent,  luxxuious, 
seven-passenger  six  that,  both  in  first 
cost  and  cost  of  upkeep,  you  can  well 
afford  to  own. 

REO  EFFICIENCY  sets  the  price  lowe» 
—Reo  quality  guarantees  low  upkeep. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Reo  Six  Touring 

T-Patsenger 

$1550 
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75  Cents  per  Year 

More  Soybeans  For  Eastern  Farms 

Varieties  and  Methods  for  Most  Profitable   Use 


The  program  of  diversified  farming  in  the 
south  has  done  much  to  popularize  the  soybean 
in  that  section.  The  world  war  which  has  so  ma- 
terially increased  the  prices  of  feeding  stuffs  will 
undoubtedly  do  the  same  for  this  crop  in  the 
north.  Farmers  have  only  recently  "cracked  the 
nut"  which  was  the  problem  in  alfalfa  growing, 
and  just  as  there  is  a  place  for  alfalfa,  so  there 
is  a  place  for  the  soybean,  altho  it  still  seems 
a  little  obscure. 

The  soybean  is  a  logical  crop  to  grow  today, 
not  alone  because  cattle  feeds  are  high,  but  also 
because  planit  foods  are  scarce.  It  is  a  member 
of  the  legume  family,  long  known  but  little 
grown  in  this  country.  In  the  far  eastern  coun- 
tries of  China  and  Manchuria,  it  is  among  the 
foremost  crops.  It  is  used  in  large  quantities  for 
human  food  and  manufacture  of  food  products. 
It  does  not  seem  unlikely  tha«t  the  same  de- 
velopment awaits  this  crop  here  and  that  it  may 
become  a  competitor  of  the  white  or  navy  bean 
<^n  inro^aiv  frrown  in  New  York  State.  The  Dela- 
ware  Experiment  Station  has  recently  issued  a 
pamphlet  giving  a  dozen  or  more  recipes  includ- 
ing soybeans  or  their  products  for  home  use.  Peo- 
ple who  have  tried  them  say  that  they  have  been 
most  pleasantly  surprised  and  plan  growing  a 
few  in   the  garden  each  year. 

In  the  south  a  number  of  crushers  are  press- 
ing the  beans  for  the  oil  which  has  almost  in- 
numerable uses.  The  predominant  uses  for  the 
crop  in  the  Central  Atlantic  States  are,  however, 
as  a  general  farm  crop  for  the  production  of  ani- 
mal foods;  for  seed,  for  hay,  forage  or  pasture, 
and  as  a  green  manure  or  soil  improvement  crop. 
This  variation  of  uses  and  a  still  greater  varia- 
tion of  characteristics  common  to  it,  because  of 
a  profession  of  varieties,  makes  it  pertinent  that 
the  grower  make  some  little  study  of  the  crop  If 
he  is  not  to  run  the  chance  of  disappointment. 

It  is  our  lack  of  familiari- 
ty with  the  crop  which  tends 
to   make   us   a   bit    skeptical. 
There    is    a    vast    number   of 
kinds  of  corn  and  we  are  not 
skeptical  of  them.     Fortunate- 
ly, our  forefathers  picked  out 
the  corn  adapted  to  our  con- 
ditions, altho  not  always  the 
best.      The   soybean    is    much 
like  corn.    Its  most  important 
characteristic — that  of  matur- 
ity— varies  with  the  variety, 
and    strangely    enough    if    a 
parallel    is    to    be    drawn    we 
must    put    the   soybean   oppo- 
site the  corn  crop  because  It 
rerinires    the    same    growing 
season  and  the  same  position 
in   the   rotation.      Where   the 
seasons  are  longer  they   may 
take  the  place  of  oats.     The 
Pennsylvania  Experiment  Sta- 
tion concluded   that   soybeans 
may    take    the    place    of    oats 
where    oats    are    not    a    par- 
ticularly good   crop,   and   vice 


By  JOHN  H.  VOORHEES 

versa.  There  are  varieties  adapted  to  the  varying 
conditions  of  climate  Irom  a  90-day  to  a  160- 
day  growing  period,  and  the  varieties  are  so 
numerous  that  one  may  be  found  fitted  for  any 
of  the  purposes  mentioned. 

A  still  more  importanit  parallel  is  the  adap- 
tation to  soil.  Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
soybean   is  a  good  cash  crop  on  any  soil.     It  is 


Nodules  on  Soybean  Boots 


Soybeans  Rival  Alfalfa  in  Food  Value  and  are    More  Easily  Grown 


true  that  It  will   grow   on   almost  any  soil,  but 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  a  soil  only  cap- 
able of  producing  a  poor  crop  of  corn  will  give 
the   same    result    with    soybeans.      The    opposite 
is  just  as  true.  (For  these  reasons  the  crop  must 
be  compared  with  corn  in  its  ability  to  produce 
food    units    or    dollars,    altho    as    one    proceeds 
southward    they    may    be    compared    with    oats.) 
The  distinction  between  the  two  crops  in  relation 
to  soil  improvement  and  soil  exhaustion  must  be 
considered.     In  a  general  way  and  from  a  strictly 
cash   point   of   view,   it   has   been   my   experience 
that  the  soybean  is  profitable  as  a  seed  crop  so 
long   as   the   grain   sells   for   a   little   more   than 
twice  the  selling  price  of  corn. 

Soybeans  or  Alfalfa 
From  another  point  of  view,  soys  may  be 
contrasted  with  alfalfa.  The  Tennessee  Experi- 
ment Station  found  that  soybean  hay  produced 
12  percent  more  milk  and  over  18  percent  more 
butterfat  thvan  alfalfa  hay.  At  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station  a  ration  containing  8.7  pounds  of 
soybean  hay,  31.9  pounds  of  silage,  5.7  pounds; 
of  corn  meal,  1  pound  of  cottonseed  meal  proved 
equal  to  a  ration  composed  of  8.7  pounds  of  con- 
centrates consisting  of  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  wheat  bran,  cottonseed  meal,  and  corn  meal, 
7  pounds  of  corn  stover  and  32  pounds  of  silage. 
In  this  experiment  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  butter- 
fat   was  9.5  cents  less  on   the   soybean  ration. 

For  hog  pasture  the  soybeans  are  excelled 
cnly  by  alfalfa.  They  make  a  cheap  source  of 
protein,  and  when  their  fertilizing  value  as  well 
as  their  feeding  value  is  considered  they  are, 
when  mixed  with  corn,  superior  to  any  other 
crop  for  fattening  hogs,  especially  when  they  are 
hogged  down  and  no  expense  is  Incurred  aside 
from  planting.  Incidentally,  the  New  Jersey  Ex- 
periment   Station    considers    a    ton    of    soybean 

stover  worth    ten   dollars  for 

swine  feeding. 

Soil  Improvement 

Other      crops      may      be 
grown    for    soil    improvement 
with   as   good    results,    if   not 
better,  but  the  soybean  ranks 
high  because  of  its  uses  after 
being   harvested.      It    may   be 
grow'n    in    late    summer    for 
this  purpose.     Truck   farmers 
make    use    of    soybeans    after 
early   cabbage,    after   the   old 
strawberry      bed      has     been 
plowed    down    and    after    the 
early    tomato    crop.      Various 
estimates    of    the    amount    of 
nitrogen    added    to    the    soil 
have  been  made  from  time  to 
time.       These    differ    widely, 
yet    a   careful    inference    from 
these  data  would  lead  one  to 
place  the  average   amount   at 
$10  an  acre  when  the  crop  is 
turned    under    and    %^    when 
only  the  roots  and  stubble  are 
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,        ,.r      ThP  B  limates  from  Nvhich  this  in-  soils  of  southern  New  Jersey.  Delaware  and  the  To  live   and  grow  and   do  their  work   the^e 

turned  ""'^^^.^ J^^^,^;    '^^'^^^^  1^'    price  o£  Del-Mar  Peninsula  in   Maryland.  bacteria  must  have  f.od  and  a  pleasant  env.ron- 

ference   is   drawn   ^erc   ba*ed   upon   lao   y  Too  often  soybeans  are  covered  with  too  much  ment.     They  must  have  air.  moisture  and  humus 

nitrogen  in  noimal  times.  ^^^^^    especially    on    the    heavier    soils    containing  in    a    warm,    sweet    soil.      This    presupposes   good 

Varieties  considerable  clay  in  which  one  Inch  is  sufficient,  drainage  and  good  tilth,  permittiug.a  Iree  move- 

Tho  fnrmer  must  satisfy  himself   that  he  is  Increasing   to    three    inches    as    the   soil    becomes  ment    of    air   and    moisture,    a   liberal    supply    of 

The  farmer  must  sati.ry  ughter  and  approaches  a  real  light  sandy  texture,  organic    matter    to    furnish    humus    and    a    good 

using   the  variety   be.i   adapted   ^° /"'^  ^"      .^^^  ^                    '  *^  mulch  of  fine  soil  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of 

climatic  conditions.     It  ''""''^/'''•^       "  ^.^i^g   ^f  Methods  of  Planting  soil  moisture  and  so  maintain  the  soil   tempera- 

a   small   part    ol"   the    ^;\';^^'"     "      ^^^,^^    ^^    ^.^y  while  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  experiment  ture.     Lime  is  quite  as  necessary  to  sweeten  the 

different    vanenes.      J^'>    ^^^  ^    ^    J             ^^^,^,  ^^^^j^^  ^^rlcers  that  best  results  may  be  obtained  soil;    perhaps  more  important,   because  it   is  sort 

secure  a  few  samples  of  seed  from  th^  ^^                ^^^       ^^^^^^    .^    ^^^^     ^,^^    .^   ^^  ^^  ^^  Interacting  agent  and  does  much  to  foster 

This  is  the  way  I    tarted  "^    '     ^^J       ^.^^^^  ^^.  ^^^^^   ^^^   experience   that   on   good   soils,    free   of  the  other  conditions,  dovetailing  into  a  desirable 

1   learned  was  that  «-j>    ^.^''^;:^^^^^^,    ^^    j,    ^,,  ,,eed  seeds,  greater  yields  may  be  had  by  drilling  environment. 

fore    the    ^^i^.    ^^^^^ J^f^J-^.^i.ter  catch  up   in  or    broadcasting,    regardless    of    the    purpose    for  Experiments    conducted    at    the    New    Jersey 

prohtable.      The  P^-^'I^^^/^'^^^J  ^^^^,,  ^^^.^^^  of  which  the  crop  is  grown.     Upon  poor  soils,  shal-  Experiment    Station    show    that    soybeans    grown 

a  very  short  time.     There  IS  n                             ^^^  low.  of  poor  tilth,  and  weedy  I  have  never  deviated  on  limed   soils  contain   larger  percentages  of  ni- 

lotaBervatum    and    ««"^>    ^^^'^^   .           ^^^^^^^    ^^  trom  my  practice  of  planting  in  rows  in  order  to  trogen    which    Is    an    Index    of    the    protein    con- 

difterence    ^'^'''-^^\''l^^}^^^^^^^  give  the  crop  the  .advantage  of  better  growing  con-  tained.      These   same  experiments   make   it   clear 

lailure.  because  success  depends  much  8_^_^^^  attending  clean  cultivation.     Incidentally  that   it  Is  not   necessary   to   add   nitrogenous  fer- 

tion.                                             „,.i,.,„nt    c?tiiion    rec-  I   have  never  grown   soybeans  in   drills   without  tilizers  in  the  growing  of  soybeans,  provided  the 

''';   Tl^^^^^^^^o^^cJL  Lv?::  a  conviction  thatrbecause  of  the  poor  soil,  soil   Is   well   supplied   with   lime.   and.   of  cour.e. 

ommends   the     o  lowing  varieties^^^^^^^^^^     Chestnut,  they  should  really  have  been  grown  broadcast  and  provided   the  soil   is  In  a  good   state  of   fertility^ 

part    of    t^«  ^^^^*^;^,  f  °'   ',7,  •  ,„7  Amherst    For  plowed  under  to  Improve  the  soil.  In   view   of   these   facts   an  application   of   1.000 

T':V'\T,     Zl  100l\     Ch.tnut     Medium             The  regular  grain  drHl  has  proved  the  most  pounds    of    burned    or    hydrated    lime    or    2,000 

o'"^'      Z     Qo''^  ?nd  Amherst      I  am  giVing  here    satisfactory   machine  for  planting   either   broad-    pounds  of  pulverized  limestone  so  finely  ground 
Green.  Ohio  90.o    and  AmhersU  «  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^,^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^j„  p^^^  ^  ^^_^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^,^ 

the  descriptions  ot  ^^^^^  ^^"^^^^^^^  ^  f„,  j^e  corn   planter.     The  oats  side  of  the  seed  be  made  prior  to  planting  and  thoroly  mixed  with 

have  had  experience    nNe^W^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^.^^  broadcast   and  the  s.rf.ce  soil  if  the  soil  Is  acid. 

Ito  San  -  --  "^^-     uc  esll ly  a  greater  the  gaug^  should  be  set  to  sow  6  to  10  pecks  ac-             In  regard  to  the  other  elements  of  fertility, 

for  general   ^%''J''^lYTnToiL^                 It  cording  to   the  size  of  the  seed.     If  It  is  desired  phosphoric    acid    and    potash    are    important.      It 

number  ^^  ;«"'^;*"^"'', '^''„'' ,f  .i^^^   to   the  stem,  to  sow  in  rows  28  or  30  inches  apart,  which  is  would  be  superfluous  to  suggest  potash  in  these 
grows  erect,   carries   its   ports   ciose   lo                                                                                                                                                       ^.^^^^^       ^^    application    of    300    to 

500  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  will 
have  to  suffice.  Sometimes  aold 
phosphate  alme  causes  trouble  when 
an  attempt  Is  made  to  drill  it.  I 
always  mix  one  ton  of  ground  bone 
with  a  ton  of  acid  phosphate  to 
overcome  this  difficulty.  The  bone 
is  dry  and  makes  a  p:o-d  mechanic- 
al mixture.  Occasionally  I  used  a 
1-10-0  or  1-12-0  mixture  instead, 
but  the  cost  is  often  greater. 

Cultivation 
If   sown   in    rows,   the   cultiva- 
tion of  soybeans  luiiy  be  the  same  as 
for   corn.      Level    and    llaL    cultiva- 
tion  prevails   with   corn.      Nothing 


matures  in  100  to  110  days,  drops 
its  leaves  upon  maturing,  and  pro- 
duces well  among  the  varieties  re- 
quiring the  same  growing  period. 
Guelph  is  noted  for  Its  luxur- 
iant growth  and  beautiful  dark 
green  color.  It  is  a  large  plant 
with  coarse  vines  and  big  leaves, 
requiring  no  less  than  120  days  to 
mature.  It  Is  not  a  good  seed  pro- 
ducer because  it  shatters  badU-  but 
it  is  one  of  the  best  for  soiling, 
silage,  soil  Improvement  or  hog  pas- 
ture. 

Cloud  is  one  of  the  tallest 
growing  varieties,  requiring  130 
days  to  mature.  It  ranks  among 
the   best   for  hay. 

Ebony  and  Wilson  are  very  simi- 
lar. Each  requires  from  120  to 
130  days  to  mature.  They  may  be 
grown    for   seed    or   hay. 

Hollybrook,      Tarheel,      Mam- 
moth  Yellow,    and   Hakerlandt  are 
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Showing  Variations  in  Commercial  Soybean  Seeds 


times  advantageous  to  ridge  the 
rows  of  soybeans  to  facilitate  har- 
vesting, especially  where  a  special 
machine  is  used  for  this  purpose. 

Harvesting 
Hay. — The   time  Oi  iharvestinK 


grouped  together,  not  because  they                      ,,»  ,^              ,         ,   .„„.«,ioH   tn   i.p  thP  Imst   distance  soybeans  for  hay  is  important  because  they  con- 

^^.,c<»=a  eimilT  characterist  cs  of  growth  but  T)e-  the  usual  and  conceded   to   be  the   best  uisiance,  .        ^      ^.   ^    ''                              ,          .••. 

Tp.o    touireTa  lon<^  growing  period,  from  ^11    cups    (in    a    9-hoe    or   disk    drill)    should    be  tain    the    highest    percentage    ot    protein    just   as 

130   to  150   dT     .  nd     he;  're  all  well  adapted  closed  except  the  two  end  and  middle  ones.     It  is  the  pods  are  forming.     From  this  time  on  there  is 

to  mist  sections  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  rather  difficult  to  retrace  one's  steps   when  sow-  a  gradual  decrease  In  protein  and  an  increase  in 

forTay    si  Ige  and  soil  Improvement.  Hakerlandt  ,„g  this  way.     It  Is  best  to  attach  a  home-made  fats   with    no    market    change    in    the   anioun     ot 

has   alwavs   been   one   of   mv   favorites.      It   Is   a  „,arker  on  the  drill  If  rows  to  be  proud  of  are  carbohydrates.     The  sweating  method  o^  curing, 

big    sturT  plant   and   In   my   estimation  it   more  to  be  made.  -  cutting  one   day     cocking   the   next    after  the 

Dig.   siuruy   piauL   aii«                                of  the  crop  ^®^    ^as    thoroly    dried,    and    allowing    them    to 

generally  meets  '^'^/^"'^^J^^^^  7^^^"*^^^^^                                 Fertilization,  Inoculation,  and  Liming  stand  in  the  cock  to  sweat,  is  the  most  efficient 

*^^"n?her''^v!rie''t^ir  worTh  ^esting    include    the            The  soybean  being  a  member  of  the  legume  method.      Unless   the  drying  is  too  rapid  on  the 

Virginia    Peking    Merer.   Edna.   Ohio   9035.   and  family  is  profitable  as  a  soil  improvement  crop  in  day  of  cutting,    few   leaves  will    drop   and   rains 

Virginia,    Peking.    Me.  ^^^^^y  ^^^^^^^^^    ^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^^   ^j   ^^^^^^.^  ^f  do  little  harm   if  the  cocks  are   well   built.      The 

The  crowing  periods  mentioned  in  the  fore-  the  right  kind  in  the  soil  to  take  nitrogen  from  length  of  time  to  leave  them  in  the  cock  depends 

.nine   descriptions   are  based   on    the  number  of  the  soil  air  and  store  it  in  nodules  on  the  roots  entirely  upon   the  weather.      If  the  weather  has 

d^l7reauired  to  mature  seed.     In  a  general  way  of  the  plants.     It  Is  quite  as  Important  that  the  been  bright  and  the  air  .fairly  dry  they  may,  as 

h^   results  are  obtained  for  hav  or  silage  when  soil   be  of   a   condition    favorable    to   the    growth  a  rule,   be   turned   over   and   divided   into   two  or 

P,!r«bout  two  weeks  before  the  maturing  of  seed,  and    development    of    these    b^.cterla.      Generally,  three    parts    on    the    morning    of    the    fourth    or 

at  a  time  when  the  content  of  dry  matter  and  tihe  a  very  limited  number  of  soils  contain   the  right  fifth  day  and  carted  to  the  barn  in  the  afternoon 

nprcentaee  of   protein   are  greatest.  bacteria   in    sufficient   number,    making    it    neces-  of  the  same  day. 

'^'''^         *  aary  to  inoculate  the  soil  or  the  seed.     It  Is  true  Seed.— Perhaps  the  simplest  method  of  hand- 
Preparation   of  Seed   Bed  that  a  soil  which  has  grown  soybeans  may  con-  ling  the  crop   for  seed  In   the  absence  of  special 

A   seed   bed  for  soybeans  should  he  thoroly  tain    a   profusion    of    tihem,    but    I    have    walked  machinery  is  to  cut  with  a  mowing  machine  and 

milverized  and  well   mulched,  much  the  same  as  thru  fields  where  on  only  small  spots,  perhaps  100  cure    as    if    for    hay.      If    upright    varieties    are 

the  .seed  bed  for  corn      It  is  better  a  little  firm  square  feet  in  an  acre,  one  plant  in- 500   or  less  grown  the  harvesting  may  be  done  with  a  wheat 

than  too  mellow    but  a  happy  medium  meets  the  showed   inoculation.     From   either  a   fertility   or  binder    (pity   the  binder)   and  the  shocks  set  up 

reatest   desirabi'lify.  crop  production  point  of  view  inoculation  is  prof-  much  the  same  as  buckwheat.     It  is  best  to  allow 

^                   .     I         .  •                                               ^  itable  in  such  cases.  the  bundles    to   stand   separately   until    they   are 

Planting                                                   There  are  several   ways   to  Inoculate.      The  well  dried,  and  then  shock  them  together,  putting 

When    soybeans    are   grown    for  hay,    sllagie  use  of  soil   from   another   field    which   has   been  from   6  to  10  bundles  in  a  shock.     When  this  is 

or  seed,   early   planting  Is  important.     They  are  inoculated    and    has    proved    it,    spread    over   the  done    properly    they    may    be    left    in    the    field 

less  sensitive  to  a  lack  of  heat  than  cowpeas  and  field  propo.sed  to  plant  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  almost   indefinitely  without  serious   injury.     But 

may   be   planted   earlier;    but   nothing   is   gained  to  the  acre,  requires  no  outlay  of  cash,  and  is  no  for  reasons  of  convenience  It  is  best  to  store  them 

by  too  early  planting.    They  may  be  planted  about  doubt  most  satisfactory  if  proper  precautions  are  under   cover    before    the    freezing    and    snows   of 

two  weeks  after  the  normal  corn  planting  season  taken  not  to  let  .stroag  sunlight  come  In  contact  winter. 

without  impairnipnt  to  growth.*  For  soil  Improve-  with  it.      But  under  existing  conditions  of  labor.  The  time  of  harvesting  in  respect   to  growth 

ment    or   pasturage  they  may  be  planted   as  late  the  better  way   to   introduce   the  bacteria   is  by  should   be   governed    by    the    ripening,    as    Is   the 

as  the  middle  of  .July  on  the  heavy  soils  of  New  means  of  commercial  cultures  which  may  be  pur-  case  with  all  grain  crops.     Rut   It   is  not   as  im- 

Jersey    and    Penn.sylvania:    whereas    the  first    to  chased   from   any  seed  dealer   at  very  reasonable  portant   that   the  grain  be  ripe  with  the  soybean 

middle  of  August  is  none  too  late  on  the  light  prices.  as  it  is  with  wheat  and  rvo.     If  allowed  to  stani 
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after  the  leaves  fall,  shattering  is  more  likely 
to  occur,  and  a  loss  in  yield  as  well  as  the  loss 
of  the  leaves,  which  contain  the  most  protein, 
>vi,ll  result  in  smaller  returns. 

There  are  several  special  bean  harvesters 
now  on  the  market  which  gather  the  beans  from 
the  standing  vines,  leaving  the  leaves  and  stems 
on  the  field  to  be  turned  under.  This  method  is 
growing  In  popularity  where  hogs  are  had  to 
turn  into  the  field  to  feed  on  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  plant. 

Silage. — Soybeans  alone  make  a  black,  bad 
smelling  "mucky"  appearing  silage  which  ani- 
mals do  not  relish.  For  best  results  they  should 
be  mixed  with  corn;  one  bundle  of  soybeans  to 
every  three  or  four  bundles  of  corn  Mixed  with 
kafiir  corn,  they  make  an  excellent  mixture  but 
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even  in  this  case  they  should  be  mixed  with  corn 
in  smaller  amounts  when  placed  in  the  silo. 

Threshing 

Threshing  may  be  accomplished  with  the 
farm  outfit.  In  my  experience  I  learned  that  ef- 
ficient work  may  be  done  by  regulating  the  speed 
of  the  cylinder  according  to  the  size  of  the  beans 
and  maintaining  the  rest  of  the  machine  at  nor- 
mal speed.  Practically  no  S'plit  seeds  came  thru 
the  machine  when  I  threshed  Ito  San  with  a  cylin- 
der speed  of  450  revolutions  a  minute,  and  the 
vines  were  threshed  clean  of  all  beans.  The 
larger  the  seed  the  slower  the  cylinder  should  run, 
and  vice  versa. 

Storing  Seed 

The  seed  fresh  from  the  threshing  machine 
seems  to  heat  very  readily.     I  was  forced  to  take 
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mine  out  of  bins  th«  second  day  and  spread  them 
thinly  on  the  floor.  The  second  lot  were  spread 
out  and  no  difficulty  was  encountered.  I  am  con- 
vinced now  that  I  did  not  leave  the  vines  in  the 
field  long  enough  to  dry  thoroly.  Had  I  done 
this,  no  trouble  would  have  arisen  but  I  wantea 
to  save  the  leaves. 

Considering  the  many  purposes  for  which 
this  crop  may  be  used,  the  advantages  it  pre- 
sents In  the  light  of  the  prevailing  high  prices  of 
feeds,  and  its  value  as  a  soil  improvement  crop, 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  place  on 
every  farm  for  a  field  of  soybeans  and  that  a 
greater  acreage  will  be  grown  next  year  than 
in  any  previous  year.  Those  who  are  unfamiliar 
and  undecided  aibout  the  crop  should  try  out  a 
few  varieties  in  the  garden  or  some  small  but  good 
field. 
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"Corn  is  King."  That  expres- 
Bion  never  could  be  more  truthfully 
spoken  than  just  now.  The  country 
practically  cleaned  up  the  1916 
crop  this  past  fall  here  In  the  east 
at  $2  per  bushel.  In  some  Instances, 
even  more  was  obtained. 

The  new  1917  crop  went 
on  the  market  from  the  field 
at  from  $1.50  to  $1.60  per 
bushel  and  has  gradually  increased 
in  price  until  at  the  present  time  it 
is  hovering  around  the  two-dollar 
mark.  While  there  was  a  fair  crop 
of  corn  In  this  part  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  the  crop  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  west  was  caught  by 
frost  while  yet  green,  causing  a  lot 
of  poor,  soft  corn,  fit  only  for  stock 
feeding.  This  Is  the  situation  as  it 
exists  today,  with  a  prospect  of 
still  higher  prices  long  before   the 

Could    any    farmer    ask    for    more 
ideal  conditions? 

The  farmer  who  has  good  com  land,  with 
help  and  machinery  to  work  it.  has  a  free  pass 
down  "easy  street"  if  he  plants  and  grows  a  good 
corn  crop  this  year.  I  said  good  com  land.  I 
do  not  mean  by  that  Ideal  acres  or  fields.  Corn 
will  grow  and  produce  good  yields  on  a  greater 
variety  of  soils  than  will  almost  any  other  farm 
crop,  provided  the  growing  of  the  crop  is  under- 
stood, and  the  needs  of  the  plant  are  furnished. 
What  are  the  essentials  requisite  to  maximum 
production?  First,  the  corn  plant  is  a  gross  feed- 
er. It,  therefore,  follows  that  it  should  be  plant- 
ed on  good,  strong  soil — soil  which  contains  a 
sufficient  supply  of  the  various  plant  food  ele- 
ments at  any  and  all  times  during  the  growing 
season.     When  not  so  furnished  It  should  be  fed 

by  applications  of  manures  or  fertilizers. 

Second,   the  corn  plant  is  a  gross  consumer 

of    water,    requiring    during    the 

growing  season  the  equivalent  of 

fourteen  inches  of  water  over  the 

whole  surface  and  yet  the  plant 

will  not  thrive  where  there  Is  any 

free  water  In  the  root  zone. 

Third,  the  corn  plant  requires 

warmth  for  both  root  and  blade. 

Good   cultivation   will   accomplish 

nuioh   towards   warming    the   soil. 

Fourth,   good  seed   that  has  been 

well    grown,    well    selected,    well 

ripened,  and   well  cared   for  adds 

materially   to   the  volume   of  the 

frop.      When    all    these    essentials 

•Tre  working  in  harmony  there  can 

be  no  doubt  of  the   result.      But 

♦hey  do  not  always  harmonize.  The 

Reason  may  be  too  wet.  or  too  dry. 

The  farmer  may  not  do  his  part  as 

^'e  should,  either  in  cultivation  or 

"lanuring — any    or    all    of    which 

militates      against      a     maximum 

Vield. 

There  are   two   reasons   why 

♦be  yield  per  acre  for  the  whole 


Inspecting  Plants  in  Seed  Com  Plot 

country  is  not  over  36  bushels  per  acre.  The 
first  is:  The  farmer  tries  to  cover  too  much  terri- 
tory with  corn;  the  second  is  planting  too  thick. 
No  grower  should  plant  more  acres  to  corn  than 
he  can  properly  manure  and  care  for.  It  costs 
just  as  much  to  prepare  land,  plant  the  seed, 
cultivate  the  crop,  for  a  40-bushel  yield  as  it 
does  for  a  100-bushel  yield.  In  the  latter  case 
one  acre  of  ground  is  used  instead  of  two  and  one- 
half   in    the  former. 

One  of  the  best  pl-aces  on  the  farm  to  plant 
this  crop  is  on  a  sod  turned  under.  If  that  is 
a  clover  sod  all  the  better.  The  best  place  on 
the  farm  for  coarse  manure  Is  on  that  sod,  and 
if  it  is  applied  to  the  grass  one  year  in  advance 
of  corn  planting  a  greater  gain  wll.1  be  received, 
because  the  manure  will  stimulate  the  grass  and 
produce   a   better   and   thicker   aftermath,   all  of 
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which    should    be    plowed    under, 
whenever  possible,  just  before  freez- 
ing  weather   sets   in    the    previous 
fall.    Spring  plowing,  however,  does 
well  If  not  left  too  late.     It  should 
be  done  early  enough  to  allow  the 
plowed  surface  to  settle  and  form  a 
union  with  the  bottom,  permitting 
the  capillary  waters  to  ascend.     The 
surface  of  the  plowed  land  should 
be    thoroly    fitted.      There   are    two 
reasons  for  this:  First,  a  fine  mellow 
seed    bed    absorbs    sunlight,    hence 
is  warmer.     It  is  warmer,   too,   be- 
cause that  mellow  earth  at  the  sur- 
face  stops   evaporation.      The   heat 
units  not  being  used   to   evaporate 
water  are  stored   up  in   the  upper 
soil  layers.     Thus  by  thoro  prepara- 
tion we  perform  two  feats. 

Good  seed  with  some  pedigree 
behind   It   is   worth    while.      Never 
send  long  distances  from  home  for 
seed  corn,  even  tho  the  claims  made 
for  it  are  true  when  grown  in  its 
native  clime.     Com  must  be  acclimated  before  it 
will   do   its   best   and    that   takes   three  or   more 
years.     Advice  Is  now  being  offered  the  farmers 
free  of  charge  in  almost  every  paper  advising  them 
not  to  feed  good  ripened  corn  that  will  do  to  plant, 
claiming  there  Is  a  scarcity  of  good  corn  for  seed. 
That  may  be  true,  and  yet  it  is  not  wise  to  risk 
corn  grown  great  distances  from  where  it  is  to  be 
planted  for  seed.     Here  in  New  Jersey  the  com 
crop  ripened  naturally,  hence  there  is  any  quan- 
tity of  good  seed.     Yet,  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  good  judgment  to  plant  it  far  from  where  it 
was  grown  particularly,  north  of  the  same  lati- 
tude. 

Planting  too  much  seed  and  letting  too  many 

plants  grow  is  another  cause  of  light  yields.     It 

is  far  better  to  have  two  stalks  carrying  two  good 

ears  than  to  have  four  stalks  carrying  too  small 

ears  or  three  nubbins.  Each  plant 

should    have    four  square   feet  of 

surface  soil  in  which  to  grow,  and 

that  soil  should  be  In  good  tilth. 

If  the  soil  be  thin  and  poor,  more 

room  should  be  allowed. 

In  order  to  furnish  this  crop 
with  upwards  of  1600  tons  of  wa- 
ter   which    will    be    necessary    to 
make   a   heavy    yield,    a   constant 
dust   mulch   must   be  maintained. 
Weekly     cultivations     should     be 
made  and  kept  up  until  the   tas- 
sels  appear — going  more  shallow 
as   the   root    system    becomes    de- 
vpioned.      On   soils   not   over  sup- 
plied   "With    plant    food    elements, 
applications     of    acid     phosphate 
early  in  the  life  of  the  plant  will 
be  found  beneficial.     On  soils  low 
in   available  nitrogen,   two   appli- 
cations of  nitrate  of  soda  will  fre- 
quently   double    the    yield;     the 
first   to  be  applied  at  the  rate  of 
100    pounds    per   acre    when    C'^-ryx 
is   yoiine'.    and    150   pounds   later. 
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Vennsptvania  Farmer 

The  hand-picked  variety  of  candidates  i^^v^  us^- 
ally    filled    the    tickets   because   the   ma  ority    ol 
voters  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  enroll  and  a  - 
tend  the  primaries,  while  the  politicians  and  their 
followers  have  done  so  faithfully  and  successfully, 
on  account  of  the  national  prohibitory  amend- 
tnent  which  will  come  before  the  next  leRl^l^^ure 
in  Pennsylvania  for  decision,  there  Is  more  than 
usual  effort  being  made  by  ten^perance  forces    o 
have   voters   Qualify   for   the  P'^f  "^««  ^^^^ 
be  able  to  nominate  men  pledged  to  vote  for  the 
ratification  of  the  amendment.     It  Ib  P'^oP;^^^  to 
have  such  men  upon  all  tickets  In  every  district 
In  order  that  voters  in  boroughs  and  town- 
ships may   vote  at   the  primary   on   Wednesday. 
May  1.  it  will  be  necessary  to  enroll  Personally 
with  the  registry  assessor  on  or  before  March  20. 
This  means  that  the  voter  must  enroll  as  a  mem- 
ber of  one  or  another  of  the  political  Parties  and 
he  must  vote  that  ticket  at  the  primary.     This 
does  not  bind  one  to  vote  the  same  ticket  at  the 
general   election   in   November.      Voting  last   fall 
does  not  entitle  one  to  vote  at  the  primary  this 
spring,  unless  he  enrolled  for  the  September  prim- 

ary  last  fall  _  ,        ,„ 

It  is  said  that  100.000  voters  of  Pennsylvania 
(about   three-fourths)   do  not  vote  at  Prjtnaries 
This  is  the  place  in  which  the  best  work  of  the 
citizens  may  be  performed,  and  now  is  a  mighty 
important  time  to  begin      Enroll  at  once 

THE  FARMERS'  SHARE 


A  recent  report  tells  of  new  food  regula- 
A  'ecenwcp  p_ance      Public  eating 

meals    is    limited    to    aoout    tu.e.    ^.." 

npr    meal       These    are    examples    of    the 
ounces    per    ^^aL       i  meeting— the 

.conditions  our  ^I'l^^J]^;^.^,.^^  by  sensible 
conditions    ,.e  are  asked  to  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

conservation  here     ^^'^^l^^^^^^   ,,,   ^et  Mr. 

sumption   -   -;^   %f/,^'e  statement  that  such 
Hoover  is  authority  for  t  .^   ^^^^^,^^ 

conservation    -   -^^^J^^.^  ,,,,t  20  percent  of 
has  been  due  to  saving  Dy  ^^    ^^^^^^    ^ 

our    population.       1  ne    reu 

,,„,  on   undisturh^  by  s.n.  of  duty^  ^^P^^^_ 

ir"  rerireTn  these  smaller^thlngs  there 
is  little  occasion  to  talk  of  patriotism. 


Our 
Best 


There  is  desperate  need  of  early  marke 
me  of  all  the  whe^t  now  on  hand  in  this 

SJ?    .      country      The  available  supply  is  short. 

^^^*     The  ieeds  of  the  allied  armies  are  great; 

greater  than  most  of  us  know,     f  7/?.^;^'^;^^ 

fa^vest  time  t^ose  annies  must  be  f^d     ro";  - 

TorertirfuTdr^Ldrr  tTe  man  who  with 
tZ  his  grain  will  not  only  be  gWing  ajd  to  the 

enemy,  but  will  be  ^"^^^^^'"'^^f "  ^;';\eat  now 
hardship  of  our  allied  arniy.     To  hold  whea 
i.,   to  increase  human  suffering.     To  hold        i 
poss  ble  but  very  improbable  gain  is  to  a.sk  addi- 
tional  dollars  at  the  expense  of  human  life. 

It  must  be  more  and  more  evident  to  all  tna 
the  allied   armies   on    the   western   fron^   are   de 
fending   America   just   as    truly   as  they   are   de- 
ending    France    or    England    or   Belgium.      Our 
voung    men    are   contributing    their    lives    to    the 
horngTf  that  line      Our  share  is  tbe  contribu^ 
tion   of   the  supplies   and    the   eauipment    needed 
to  keep  the  armies  in  the  best  condition  for  their 
.^•ork.     Wheat  is  now  the  most  urgent  need      To 
hold  wheat  under  the  existing  conditions    s  little 
le.,s  than  criminal      To  feed  it  to  live  stock  when 
it  is  so  badlv  needed  not  only  means  the  weaKen- 
ing  of  our  line  of  defense  but  the  sacrifice  of  our 
men  at  the  front      Sell  your  wheat. 

»ri        ^-1        |ft>. 

The  wav  bv  which  tho  ^leople 
may  defeat  the  deaire  of  the  poU- 
cinnp  tn  select  undp=;irable  candl- 
dntes  for  public  office  I"  to  go  to 
the  primary  elections  and. vote  for  their  choice 


Voters.  Enroll 
at  Once 


The  greater  part  of  the  discussion  and  action 
thus  far  concerning   the  "new   world   order     in 
the  industrial  world  has  been  In  reference  to  the 
relations   between  capital  and  labor      The  more 
democratic  system   lately   proposed   and   accep  ed 
by  both  sides  in  England  applies  chiefly  to  the 
manufacturing,    mining    and    transportation    in^ 
dustries.     So  far  as  the  question  of  democratising 
business  has  aroused  interest  in  this  country,   it 
has  been  along  the  same  lines  and  concerning  the 
same  activities  as  in  Europe      Where  does  agri- 
culture come  in.  and  what  place  Is  the  farmer  to 
hold?     What   will   be  his  duty    in   the  proposed 
re-organizing  process? 

We  might  conclude  from  what  we  hear  and 
read  that  passivity  and  tractabiliiy  uu  the  part 
of  the  farmer  would  be  highly  appreciated  and 
that  these  should  be  his  leading  characteristics. 
••His  not  to  reason  why;  his  but  to  do  and  — 
produce  food.  There  are  more  kinds  of  organiza- 
tions composed  of  others  than  farmers  whose 
self-imposed  task  is  the  advising,  criticising  and 
otherwise  "helping  the  farmer"  than  there  are 
active,    farmers'    organizations. 

These  may  be  found  all  the  way  down  from 
Federal    and    state    government    departments    to 
city  chambers  of  commerce,  businessmen's  leagues, 
bankers'     civic     clubs,     defense     bodies,     society 
women's    clubs,    housewives'    leagues,   etc       Such 
seem  to  think  that  the  ills  of  agriculture  may  be 
cured    by    hypodermic    injections    regularly    and 
energetically   administered,    the   chief   ingredient 
of  the  remedy  b<iing:  "Work  harder,  more  wisely 
and  save  more."     Little  that  is  said  or  done  by 
the  public  indicates   that   it   recognizes   the  fun- 
damental trouble  which  is  that  the  financial  re- 
turns to  agriculture  are  disproportionate  to   the 
capital  and  labor  involved;   that  too  small  a  part 
of  the  ultimate  price  paid  returns  to  the  farmer. 
Many  public  officials  avoid  the  question  for  politi- 
cal   reasons;    business   organization    avoid   it    for 
business   (?)   reasons. 

The    fundamental    trouble    mentioned    above 
can  be  remedied  only  by  the  intelligent,  co-opera- 
tive efforts  of  all  concerned.     For  this  reason,  the 
organized   bodies   of   consumers   above  mentioned 
should  not  be  ignored  and  despised,  but  farmers, 
thru  their  own  organizations,  should  work  m  co- 
operation   with    these   bodies    in    the    solving    of 
questions  which  are  mutually  vital  to  both  classes. 
The  fault  is  not  in  the  number  of  outside  organi- 
zations and  their  activity,  but  in  the  unorganized 
condition   of  farmers  as  a  class  and  the  absence 
of  knowledge  of  the  question  of  production   and 
distribution  as  a  whole  bv  people  of  both  sides. 
Random   discussion   by   either  side   alone-which 
diHCu.ssion  usually   consists  of  censure  and   criti- 
cism of  the  other— will  never  solve  the  problem 
of  making  farming  profitable,  or  of  reducing  the 
high  cost  of  living 

We  believe  It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the 
greatest  weakness  of  agriculture  todriy  Is  the 
lack  of  complete  and  efficient  organizaticm.  This 
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does  not  necessarily  mean  that  all  farmers  should 
belong  to  one  kind  of  Cub  or  secret  order,  but  it 
does  mean  that  all  farmers  should  belong  to  some 
association  for  agricultural  improvement  and  that 
there  should  be  a  federation  of  all  such  organi- 
zations with  a  central  head  for  the  handling  of 
affairs   of   general   interest.      The   wonderful   de- 
velopments  in  other  lines  of  business  which  have 
been  made  during  the  past  half-century  have  been 
achieved    thru    well-organized,    co-operative    ef- 
fort.    For  the  lack  of  similar  organization,  farm- 
ers are  unaible  to  hold  their  own  In  any  circum- 
stance in  which  they  meet  organized  opposition 
However,    there    are    at    present,    signs    that 
farmers   are   awakening  to  the  needs  and   possi- 
bilities of  organized   effort  and  of  the  state  and 
national    federation   of  those  efforts.      The  work 
of  the  Non-partisan  League  in  the  northwestern 
states  shows  what  can  be  done  when  farmers  try. 
Of   course,    the   "interests"    in    the   east,    fearing 
the  spread  of  independent  political  activity,  criti- 
cize and   question   the  motives  of   the  league   In 
order  to  forestall  any  such  movement  here.     An- 
other  movement    of   pronounced    promise   is    the 
Federal   Board  of  Farm  Organizations.     The  lat- 
est activity  is  In  New  York  State,  where  all  agri- 
cultural  bodies   formed  a   state  organization   for 
the  Improvement  of  economic   and  political  con- 
ditions  affecting  agriculture.     A  few  weeks   ago 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  and  the  labor  or- 
ganizations of  the  state  resolved  to   unite  their 
forces    in    the    promotion    of   such    business    anl 
political  policies  as  were  mutually  desirable. 

All   these   movements  are   most   encouraging 
and  are,  we  believe,  the  beg-inning  of  the  kind  ot 
work   which   will    solve  many   of  the   unbearable 
economic  and  political  conditions  of  today.  The;- 
will   help   to   break    down   class   prejudices  which 
now  prevent  producers  and  consumers  from  realiz- 
ing that  they  have  a  common  cause.    The  political 
strength  thus  acquired  will  enable  the  masses  to 
curb  the  aspirations  of  self-seekers,   put  an  end 
to  special   privilege  and  make  for  a  real  democ- 
racy      Only   by    complete    organization,    inspired 
by  broad-minded  intelligence,  is  it  possible  to  de- 
vise an  adequate  system  of  distribution  which  will 
be  most  economical,  and  insure  prompt  and  rea- 
sonable service  to  consumers  and  also  return  good 
prices  and  fair  profits  to  producers. 

n^     i«     te 

The  war  events  of  the  past  several  weeks 
must  impress  us  all  with  the  enormity  of 
the  task  before  us.  It  is  time  that  we  ap- 
preciate that  we  are  not  in  this  war  only 
to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy".  We  are 
in  it  for  self  preservation. 

A    self-governed   people  does  not   enter  war 
readily  or  lightly.     In  our  case,  wisely  or  not.  we 
were  wholly  unprepared   for  a  national  struggle. 
It  is  but  natural  that  our  early  activities  in  prep- 
aration should  be  tempered  and  perhaps  hindered 
by  the  hope  of  an  early  ending  of  the  war.     A3 
preparations  progressed,  the  necessary  delays  and 
the  natural  failures  to  reach  early  efficiency,  as 
naturally   developed   a  feeling  of  pessimism.     In 
spite  of  our  potential  power,   we  were  forced  to 
feel  our  weakness  In  early  action.      But  as  mis- 
takes have  been   righted   and   preparatory   meas- 
ures have  taken  more  tangible  form,   the  feeling 
of  pessimism  has  worn  away.     We  can  not  afford 
to  stay  pessimistic.     The  issue  is  too  great.     We 
have  no  choice  except  to  give  our  best,  even  should 
that  mean  our  all.    We  "must  go  on  or  go  under" 
just  as  surely  as  must  our  Allies.    In  that  realiza- 
tion comes  the  moulding  of  the  great  country  into 
a   fighting   machine    with    but    one    purpose   and 
with  but  one  possible  end.      To   attain   that  end 
there    must    be    hard    work,    hard    sacrifices    and 

mutual  service. 

In  the  disturbed  conditions  existing  and  m 
the    times    to    come    it    is    perhaps    natural    that 
every    class    of    citizens    should    feel    that    It   has 
the  greatest  burdens  to  bear.     Feeling  the  pres- 
sure of  personal  duty,  there  Is  the  temptation  to 
feel  that  ours  Is  a  little  heavier  and  a  little  more 
persistent  than  that  of  any  one  else.     There  wi 
be  ns  great  if  not  greater  need  of  asserilng  cia3 
rights  as  In  times  of  peace.     There  will  be  )usf 
as  great  need  of  opposition  to  class  privilege  a" 
unjust    distribution    of  burdens.      But    we   m" 
be    sure    that    these    conditions    are    unjust    n 
fore  making  our  protest.     We  must  be  moro  .  r^ 
than  ever  that  we  are  doing  our  ^f^^^^^';^ 
condemning  the  others.     We  must   ^^^     ;/;,„ 
sure  that  we  are  right,  and  then  work  harden,  tn. 
ever  for  the  right. 


Ifaroli  16.  1918. 
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In    Issuing 
trlct.  at    crop    work,    thus    liberating    the    his  proclamation   pulling  Into   effect 

re    capa/ble    farmer's    wife    to    do   New  Jersey's  so-called  "anti-loaflng" 


^Pennsptvania  Farmer 

down.     As  low  as  a  dollar  a  bushel   city  women  will  do  more  good  help-    shoots  and  attacks  the  fruit 
was  reported  In  the  Harrlsburg  dls-    ing  in  the  kitchen  on  the  farms  than        "Anti-Loating"    Law — '" 


EJconomy    on    the    Hill. — Notwitli-        Bee  Loss  Heavy. — The  loss  in  bees    more    capa/blt    ._     ^ 

standing  the  tremendous  popular  in-    ^^cause  of  the  winter  and  failure  to    team  work  or  other  needed  out-door   law,  which  iorces  ail  able-bodied  men 
terest  being   manifested   in   the   rati-    ^^^^  precaulirf)n8  is  reported  as  grow-    work.  between  18  and  SO  to  be  continually 

flcaltlon    of    the    proftilbition    amend-    j^^^  ^^^^^  ^jj  accounts.     In  some  coun-         Compairatlve    Shipments    of    New    engaged    In   some   occupation   during 
ment    and    the    very    general    desire    ties  colonies  have  been  wiped  out  and   York  Produce. — The   apple   forward-    the  period  of  the  war  at  least.  Oover-' 
that    the    next   legislature   shall    not    j^^   others   the  bees  are  so  weakened   Ings  up  to  this  time  have  been  less    nor  Edge  made  this  comment:   "Our 
only  give  its  approval  to  that  Import-    j^y  ^jn^er  as  not  to  be  of  much  value,    than   half   the  total   for  last   season,    farms  and  industries  need  more  man-' 
ant  act  and   render   all   possible   a4d        Community  Spraying.  —  The  com-    with    the    state    ranking    fourth    in    power  than  is  ava/ilable  to  meet   ex- 
to   the    national    government    during    munlty    spraying    idea,    which    was    shipments  so  far.     Washington,  lUI-    traordinary  demands  for  production, 
the  war  and  the  reconstructive  years    broached    last    fall,    has    been    taken    nois  and  Virginia  led  off  in  the  order    By  making  Chapter  55  of  the  Laws  of 
following,   there  seems  to  be  in   the   ^.p  j^  ^^  number  of  counties.     In  some    named.     Shipments  of  onlon-s  in  the    1918  something  more  than  a  tempo- 
minds  of  many  people  coming  to  Har-    gectlons    the   idea   is   also  being   ap-    state  are  double  what  they  were  at    rary   sensation   we  shall    be    helping   J 
risburg  a  very  pronounced  idea  that    pj|gj    ^f^    tractors,    while    more    fer-    this  time  a  year  ago.      On  February    to    supply    this    demand    and    at    the 
the  time  Is  ripe  to  put  the  state  gov-    tiiizer    and    coal    have   been    bouglit    18.  as  many  potatoes  had  been  ship-   same  time  curbing  vagrancy,  useless- 
ernment  of  Pennsylvania  back  on   a    jj^   la^ge  lots  than   for  a  long   time,    ped    as    during    the    entire    previous    ness,    mendicancy,    immorality    and 
Uuslness    basis.     (Just    when    was    it    — Hamilton.  Harrlsburg,   Pa.,  March    year,    but    very    heavy    holdings    yet    crime." 

upon  such  a  basis? — Editors.)      Two    jj                                                                     remained  on  h'and.                                          Tuberculosis  Control. — Among  the 
exhaustive    studies    of    the    govern- Eggs    Take    Big    Drop.  —  A    great    bills  to  which  the  Executive  has  affix- 
mental   structure  of  this   state  have                IMFW  YORK   I  FTTER                break    In   the   egg    market   came   on    ed  his  signaiture,  making  them  laws, 
been    practically     thrown     Into     the                INCW    iv^rvrL  l^i  ki^\                Saturday  when  eggs  declined  in  New    are   the   following:    House   196.   pre- 
■waste  basket  In  recent  years.     A  few                           j,        t         tt  h  ^A      V#%w    York  City   26    to   27    cents   a  dozen,    venting  animals  afflicted  with  tuber- 
nf    the    changes    recommended    have        Milk  Bonding  Law   ^P"®1,'»-     "7,     The  dealers  claimed  to  have  lost  fully   culosis   from  coming  into  the  state; 
been  followed,  but  as  far  as  gett-ing    York  dairymen  have  received  encour-     uoooo^q.     f^^j^    ^^^g    selling    as    House    197,     prohibits    the    sale    of 
any  return  for  the  thousands  of  dol-    agement    from    tne    uecision    01    |""   i^w  as  43   cents  in   New  York  City,    biological  products  not  produced  un- 
lara  spent   on    investigations   the  re-    court  of  appeals  tnat  I'ne  'aw  reqiiir     p^rmers  wbo  pay  upwards  of  $4  per    der  license  granted  by  the  Federal  or 
euW  has  been   little  better  than  the    ing  milk  dealers  to  give  s;^*'™^^";    100  pounds  for  feed  and  are  unable   State     Departments     of     Agriculture 
average  return  from  such  excursions    the  payment  of  milk  P«rcna8ea  irom    ^^  ^^^  ^  variety  to  secure  free  lay-    (also  House  195,  giving  the  depart- 
into    the    realms    of    what    everyone    farmers  is  not  "n^^onstituiionai.  &ucu    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  prevented  sell-    ment   of   agriculture  more   power   in 
knows     In  the  last  decade  there  have    bonds  will   be  requirea   oy  ^"^  *^o™^    ing  their  hens,  are  hard  hit  by  pres-    recording  all  cattle  affected  with  tu- 
■been  many  thousands  of  dollars  spent    mlssloner    of    agriouiture.    n^reaiier.    ^^j_  conditions.     Granges  are  discuss-    berculosis).       House    395    gives    the 
for  inquiries     The  subject  of  election    The  suspension   of  tnis    law    ^or  iu«    ^^^  ^^^  situation   with   lively   disap-    SecreUry    of    Agriculture    additional 
reform  was  pone  into  and  passed  up;    past    year   has   caused   niucn    loss   lu    p^^^^j  ^j,,j  gentiment  is  strong  that    authority    in    regulating    operations 
a  monument:!  study  of  taxation  was    farmers    who    sold    a    moni.n  s,    duu    j^^  cMcks   can   be   raised   this   year    in  dealing  in  milk  and  cream. 
caS-J^d   out    <>nd   the   bills  suggested    sometimes  two  months',  i"'l\on  cred-    ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  promise  to  

we7e    scrappel;     compensation     --«  j^.    0"'^  J°    ^^^   ^^^J^J^,^^^^^^^^  ADDRESS  CORRECnOlT 

studied  and  the  work  of  the  commls-  into  bankrupty.     A  new  evil  unreal  -^omen  Vote  for  First  Time.— New                                

Rion  chucked  out  end  new  bills  ents  them,  however,  in  ^nai  leeu  york  City  women  have  had  their  There  has  been  some  confusion  in 
drafted  and  '^o  on.  There  are  now  dealers  propose  to  require  oonas  oi  ^^^  chance  to  vote  since  the  right  correspondence  arising  from  publica- 
half  a  dozen  commissions  preparing  farmers  who  purchase  a  monin  s  siip-  ^^s  granted  them  last  November,  tlon  of  Beery  School  of  Horseman- 
Investigations  The  only  profitable  ply  of  feed  on  credit,  as  tney  say  it  .pj^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  31.000  votes  out  of  a  ship  advertisement  in  our  issue  of 
thine  the  ^tate  has  had  in  the  way  of  is  not  a  good  ri«k  to  sell  n»S?n-I>ncea  ^^^.^^  ^^  78,000.  They  asked  for  few  March  2,  due  to  error  in  address.  For 
return  from  commissions  has  been  feeds  to  farmers  to  make  mJlK  to  sen  g^mple  votes  and  voted  in  a  straight  booklet  advertised  address  Prof, 
half  a  dozen  codes.     The  school  code,  at  less  than  cost  of  production^    business-like     way;    94     percent     of  Jesse  Beery,  Dept.  453,  Pleasant  Hill. 
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G  HOSE 

HAMILTON  MADE 

**The   Standard   of   America" 

^orav  your  trees  with  hose  made  to  withstand  the  chemicals  and  acids 
which  cause  ordinary  fruit  hose  to  deteriorate  quickly.  ,  Hamilton  Fruit 
Sorav  Hose  will  give  several  years  service  for  one  cost.  Used  by  leading 
ftiit  growers  who  recognize  Hamilton  quality  and  ultimate  economy. 

J"  STERLINGWORTH  HOSE 
Reel  Spray  Hose   in   500  foot 
lengths,      the  best. 


^"PERFECT  HOSE 
In    50  foot   pieces    coupled. 
6   ply  fabric  and  fine  rubber. 


00 


_.^-,         Either  kind  will  stand  600  pounds  test.  Satisfactory 
^^^    for  any  power  or  hand  sprayer.     $15.00  for  100    feet. 


100 
FEET 


Cash 


ord 


ler. 


with 

Shipments  immediate. 


Express    paid   to    your    sUtion. 


HAMILTON  RUBBER  MFG.  COMPANY 
206  Meade  Street,         Trenton,  N.  J. 


PROM  rilTILIJU 


Potato 
Planter 


Dion  seta 


COVERS 


_  Pays  for  Itself  in  Lat>or  and  Time  Saved 

one  man  and  team^ta  -nEuj^ka  Potato  Planar  ne^s^^^^^ 
&u'''.^lVyXe^o'4^'"B^"t?e?rn\^^^^^  Incroasea  yield.   Doea  6  oper- 

•rtu^.V^  mark"  i."t  row.    Furrow   op.nm  .nd  .ae*      ^         ^  Smnd Nit  Cotslom^ 

l^fA  TnT  -Jl.   m^l*  of  rtcM'.nd  maUeam.  lroa-»«ur. 

— wrIM  l*4ay. 
EUREKA  MOWER  CO.   Box  »55  UTICA.  W.Y. 


Fertilizing  the  Orchard — II 

Directions  for  ''Feeding'  Peach  Trees 

By  SHELDON  W.  FINK.  BERKS  COUNTY.  PENNA. 

The   fertilization  of  the  peach  or-        Apply   the  fertilizer  broadcast,   by 
chard  is  just  as  important  and  some-    hand  or  with  a  fertilizer  drill,  when 
what  similar  to  that  of  the  apple  or-    the  leaves  are  fairly  well  developed 
chard       More    care    must    be    used,    and  just  before  a  cultivation,  so  that 
however,   particularly    in    the   colder   the  fertilizer  is  well  worked  Into  the 
sections  of  Pennsylvania  because  of    soU.     If  the  trees  are  to  be  sprayed 
the  danger  of   forcing  the   trees   too    for  brown  rot  and  plum  curculio  just 
hard  and  long,  thereby  making  them    after  the  shucks  fall  from  the  small 
liable    to    winter   injury.      Very    few    fruits,  and  nitrate  of  soda  is  used  in 
peach    growers    feed    their    trees    to   the  fertilizer,  the  application  should 
any  great  extent  because,  being  short    not  be  made  until  after  the  spraying 
lived   trees,   thev   think   they   do  not    is    completed.      If    an   application   of 
need  it      I  realize  that  very  frequent-    nitrate  is  made  ten  days  or  two  weelcs 
ly  the  young  trees  on  good  soil  need   before  the  spray  application,  there  is 
no  feed  but  when  the  trees  are  older   considerable   danger  of  burning   the 
and  are  bearing  heavily,  they  respond    foliage  because  the  nitrate  will  have 
very  readily  to  fertilization.     At  this    started   a   tender,    succulent   growth. 
stage    fertilization    greatly    increases    Some    men    make    an    application    of 
the  yield;    in   fact,  on  most  soils,  it    nitrate   during   June    or   July   but   I 
is    almost    impossible    to    develop    a   do  not  like  a  new  growth  started  at 
good  strong  bud  unless  the  trees  are    that    time.      I    want    the    growth    as 
fertilized    regularly.      I    have    never   early  as  I  can  get  it  and  I  want  it 
seen  a  soil  so  poor  that  it  would  not    completed  by  the  middle  of  July  or 
grow    good    peaches,    providing    the    the  first  of  August  so  that  the  wood 
trees   were   well    fertilized    and   well    will  be  well  ripened  for  the  coming 
cultivated,  while  if  they  are  not  cul-   winter.  .^      ,   „       ,^  .v^ 

tivated  and  fertilized,  the  results  are        What  has  been  said  relative  to  the 
usually    poor    even    on    the    best    of  fertilization  of  peaches  will  apply  to 
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IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

■ol  ves  the  labor  probl  em  and  makes 
the  best  UFe  of  high  priced  seed, 
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TreTs  for  profit 

Mr.  Planter  if  you  arc  going  to  plant  out 

an  orchard  this  spring  be    on  the    safe    side 

by  planting  my  Guaranteed  Trees.    True  to 

name,  free  from    disease  and  packed  so 

to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition. 

Eacii     10      100 

Fee  2  yr.  f.  to  7  ft .  x  x  x  Apples  . 
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Making  Direct  Delivery  of  High-Grade  Peaches 


BatemanMTf  Co.,  Box  76B,Greiiloch,N. 
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ofVmMl  fruits  and  ornamcDtaU. 

John  W.  Finn's  >\holesale  Nurseries, 
Fst   1S90  Dansville.  N.  Y.  «<"^  ^1 
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drawn  aulky,  gann  or  three-bottom.    You  can  I 
■Iff ord  to  spend  the  time  on  the  old  method. 
Write  for  full  description. 

Kramer  K«  Co.,  "g-  Mi.rt«..m.i 
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soils.     The  Important  fact  to  remem- 
ber in  the  fertilization  of  peach  trees, 
is  that  the  new  growth  on  the  tree 
should    always    be    gotten    early    in 
t,he  summer,  so  that   the  tree   has  a 
good  opportunity  to  harden  its  wood 
before  going  into  the  dormant  stage. 
To    secure    an    early    growth    and 
early    ripening    of    the    wood    it    is 
necessary  to  use  carriers  of  nitrogen 
which  are  readily  available,  such  as 
nitrate    of    soda,    and   blood,    for   in- 
stance.    The  great  trouble  with  ma- 
nure is   that   it  is  not  readily  .avail- 
able   and    therefore    causes    the    tree 
to    grow    thru    too   long   a   period    of 
the  year.     Where  the  soil  is  very  thin 
or  where  the  trees  are  old  and  bear- 
ing   heavily,     manure    can    be    used 
with    splendid    results,    but   ordinari- 
ly  it    is   safest    to   use   a   commercial 
fertilizer  in  feeding  the  peach  trees. 
iThe  analysis  of  the  material  and  the 
amount  to  be  applied  will,  of  course, 
depend    entirely    upon    the    soil    and 
the  condition  of  the  trees.     Ordinari- 
ly they  do  not  require  as  much  nitro- 
gen as  apple  trees;   under  moat  con- 
ditions,   a    fertilizer    carrying    from 
three   to   four   percent    nitrogen    and 
ten   percent   phosphoric  acid,  applied 
at  the  rate  of  from  400  to  500  pounds 
per  acre  of  bearing  trees,  will  give 
very  good  results. 


plums  and  apricots  as  well. 

The  most  difficult  trees  to  fertilize 
properly    are    the    quince    and    pear. 
Because  they  are  so  very  susceptible 
to  the  attack  of  fire  blight,  we  must 
be  very  careful  not  to  force  them  too 
rapidly,   or  we   may   lose   the   entire 
orchard  in  a  very  short  time.      I  re- 
member seeing   a  "beautiful    pear   or- 
chard   several    years    ago    that    was 
ruined   in   a  single  year.     The   trees 
were  just   coming   into  good  bearing 
and   had    a   heavy   set    of   pears    this 
particular  year.     The  owner,   think- 
ing that  he  would  help  the  trees  de- 
velop this  good  crop,  applied  a  com- 
plete fertilizer  to  the  orchard.  Three 
nights  later  the  entire  crop  was  froz- 
en, this  threw  the  extra  fertility  into 
wood  growth  and  even  tho  blight  had 
not  been  prevalent  before,  that  sum- 
mer the  trees  blighted  so  badly  that 
about   fifty  trees  were  destroyed  en- 
tirely and  a  large  number  of  the  re- 
maining   trees    very    badly    damaged. 
Re  very   careful    about    the  use  of 
nitrogen   on   either  pears  or  quinces 
and  whenever  it  is  used,  be  sure  to 
balance  it  well  with  phosphoric  acid. 
Pears    and    quinces    should    make    a 
slow,  regular  growth  each   year,  be- 
cause if  the  tree  Is  badly  starved  it 
will   blight    almost   as   quickly    as   if 
forced  too  hard. 
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The  Modem  Labor  Saver 

Why  w<*rk  for  veek.s  wlien  the  job  can  be  finished  in 
hour.s?  AYliy  employ  many  men  when  few  can  do  the  work? 
Farm  work  is  hard  work — farm  labor  is  scarce — man  ih>w- 
er  is  hard  to  get,  yet  you  can  easily  solve  the  problem.  Use 
Du  Pont  Red  Cross  Farm  Powder — the  quick,  easy,  inex- 
pensive way. 

Have  you  stumps  and  boulders  to  remove,  ditches 
or  post  lioles  to  be  duj,',  trees  to  be  planted,  or  swampy 
spots  to  drain?  Do  it  witli 
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Red  Cross  Farm  Powder 

D<m't  break  your  hack  .i];nibl)ing  or  digging— just  bore 
a  hole,  light  a  fu.sc  and  watch  the  hard  work  do  itself. 

Stumps  removed  with  Red  Cross  Farm  Powder  come 
out  l>r()ken  up,  free  and  clean  of  soil  and  leave  the  ground 
in  better  c<uiditi(m. 

Trees  planted  in  blasted  lioles  excel  trees  planted  in 
spade  dug  holes.  They  grow  faster,  keep  healthier  and 
bear  earlier. 

Speed  up  your  work.  Save  your.self  both  hard  work 
and  money.  Save  coal.  Burn  stump  wood  for  fuel  and  pay 
for  the  powiler  out  of  the  money  saved. 

The  whole  world  needs  food.  There's  a  big  market 
and  an  eager  one.  It  is  everj'  farmers  golden  opportunity. 
There's   a    short   cut   to  it. 

Get  Our  New  Free  Book  "The  Giant  Laborer" 

It's  X  remarkable  voluiuf  that  will  open  your  eyes  to  the  many  uaei> 
for  Farm  Exploaves.  It  explains  new  nietliodK  which  have  helped  tlioue- 
Aiids  of  farmers  cN-erywhere  to  make  more  iiionty.  Check  Farm  Explo- 
n\r»  in  the  coupon.  Sign  and  send  il  in.  («  t  your  copy    now. 

E.  1.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Esteblished    1802 
WILACINCTON    -     DELAWARE. 
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THE  DU  PONT  AMERICAN  INDU.STRIES  ARE: 
E.  I.  du  Pool  «k  Nemoofi  &  Co.»  Wilmintton.  Del..  EspioMvt 

Du  Pont  F»brikoid  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del..  L.e«ther  Subatttutcs 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works.  Equittble  BIdg.   N.  Y.  Pyroiylin  and  Coal  Ta   Chemical* 

T?e  A^lifitUK.  Wofk..     725Br«id%«y.    NY.  IVORY  PY-RALIN  and  Cle.nabie  CoMaM 

Hatriion  Works.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  PainU,  Pigmento,  Acids  li  Chcmicak 

Du  Pont  Dye  Work*.  Wilmington.  Del.  Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 

Visit  the  Du  Pont  Pro<lucts  Store,  llO.'i  Boardwalk, Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
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Pennsn^itmnia  Farmer 

S  SEED^I^c^ntrol  of  Orchard  Plant  Lice 


March  16,  1918. 
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Make  this 
your  best  year. 
Your  garden 
will  be  beautiful  and  more  productive 
if  you  plant  Maule's  seeds.  Every  lot 
is  tested  for  health,  vigor  and  growing 
power  before  tlie  seeds  are  sent  to  you. 

THE  MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

176  pages  full  of  valuable  plant-  CDpF 
ing  and  gardening  information  TlVlrt* 

Write  for  it  today. 

Include  10c  for  a  packet  of  Maulc'a 
Giant  Pansies— the  lai^cst  and  most 
beautiful  known. 

Yoa  save  money  and  get  freA  $eeJ$ 
uken  yoa  buy  from 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

I  2176   A»ch  Street  PhU*..  P«. 


j:Once=^     Conclusions  From  Most  Recent  Experiments 
Grouin  ^.^^^^  j  ,ieadlee,  entomologist,  new  jersey 


Hoffman's  Seed  Oats 

"free"  typfs-aW  heavy  yielders.  l^Ut^ 
includes  the  famous   "White  Tar^ 
tar"— "Bumper  Crop"— also^ 
purestrain  of  Swedish 
pelect."   These  Oats         ^^ 
will  increase 
your  yields. 


present  knowledge  is  the  applica- 
tion of  lime-sulphur  and  nicotine  in 
such  a  fashion  that  all  the  lice  and 
lice  eggs  are  coated,  the  question  of 
the  time  of  application  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly important.  It  seems  clear 
from  the  laboratory  and  field  studies 

This  discussion  is  limited  to  green  open  to  attack  and  this  would  seem  that  the  green  bud  stage  is  the  best 

This  discussion  is  "™'^«"        ^  .     ^    ^j         ^^    compass  because   at    that   time   the  maximum 

apple  aphis,  rosy  apple  -P^^^/^^;^  heir  destrucUon.     Many  efforts  have  number  of  lice  have  hatched  and  the 

aphis  because   these   are   the  «pecie  ^^^j^  ^^^^^^^^'"^-^  ^  ^J^^^^^^  ^^,,^  unhatched  eggs  are  most  susceptible. 

that  --;;7^;;V^:^^^;::,:tr%he  .lid    destroy    the    aphis    egg.    not  The    term   "Green    Bud    Stage"    is 

Z     nicies  t   It  have    urie7the  harm   the  tree,  and  sell   for  a  price  rather  elastic  and  somewhat  difficult 

rf- A.   of   tTe   apple  ^rLV^nd   have  that   would  not  prohibit  its  use.     It  to  define.     When  the  bud  scales  first 

.^      ^r  .     .n.     des  roved     the     fruit,  can  truthfully  be  said  that  up  to  the  separate  at  the  tip  the  parts  exposed 

wh          h.nlnt    they    have    shown  present   time  no  such  substance  has  are  silvery   and  only  slightly  green. 

When    abundant    they    ^^^^    ^j^^J'"  ^                          ^^^       ^lic.  The  silvery  look  is  due  to  the  pres- 

''^""''^'"  r^t te\u  d^stroX  the  DurTng  th^  winter  and  spring  of  ence  of  a  heavy  pubescence  on  the 
m  many  cases  utterlj  destroying  tne  b  prelimin-   structures  exposed.     In  the  course  of 

:n-  the'rtct  riprders  o  Are  ay  ^tudy  oJthe  egg  and  the  effects  a  very  few  days  this  silvery  look 
that    they    act    as   spreaders  n       j  ^^^^^^^    chemicals    upon    it.      He    gives  way  to  a  decided  green  as  the 

^"!n  ■  of  thP,«  tiass  the  winter  as  found  that  the  egg  envelope  exhibits  edges  of  the  leaves  begin  to  project, 
.hin^^e  black  egg  upon  the  bark  at  least  three  layers:  The  outer.  .  Treatment  should  be  completed  by 
shimng    black  Jgs  ^po"  structureless,  transparent,  Drittle  en-    the   time   the   latter   stage  has    been 

"^  rtrLrTl"    green    ap^^^    velope;  the  middle,  a  softer,  somewhat    reached,    for   the    next   stage,    which 

^^^ViuPlv  to  be  found  thick  upon    elastic,  pigmented  layer,  and  the  in-    may  follow  within  a  single  warm  day 
?f       r.r^rout  shut  the  eg^^^^^^  "er.   a  thin  elastic   almost  transpar-    and    night,    and    shows    th^    young 

?  "  i  the  rosv  spec  es  are  i-uaMv  ent  sheet  covering  the  embryo.  The  leaves  projecting  from  the  Duds  like 
Lm  scattering  o've  he  bark  in  outer  layer  appears  to  exercise  a  pro-  squirrels'  ears,  is  not  -ly  liable  to 
depres?o?s  or  tucked  under  the  edges    tective  function  resisting  strains  and    be  injured  by  t>he  treatment  but  of- 

f  th     buds  themselves  stresses  and  retarding  evaporation  of    fers  shelter  to  the  lice. 

"^   The  oat  aphis  usually  hatches  be-    the  body  fluids.      The  fact   that   this 
fore  the  buds  have  opened  sufficient-    transparent    layer    encloses    the    pig- 
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nnd tell3 how togrow thim.  Spcciahzes 
In  Alfalfa  Soy  Hcans-Kiold  Peas-Seejl  I'o- 

.    JSiJh™,!!  13  Bcnt  free  with  oala  and  other 
S^;^«1?  ^o^''menUo"n  this  paper.    Writ«  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landitville.  Lancaster  County.  Pm. 


GRASS-SEED 

SSiZL^      0%m^mW%m  Wfk  Wonderful  Value 

FREE-  SAMPLES  ^^^^^sii 

fa {8  90. AlsikeClovcr ar.l  Timothy.$5.50.  SweetCloverand 
rther  Grass  and  Field  Seeds  »tProPO'-t'0"atply  low  prices. 
All  sold  subject  to  Stato  or  Government  le-t  uncier  an 
»',=outemone^beek  guarantee.  We  are  specialists  in 
"rassanrf'TdBeedTXocated  bo  M  to  aave  you  money 
and  ^ve  ouick  alrvk^.  Send  today  for  our  biK  profit- 
'hifnt  »oney-«S  Seed  Guide  which  explains  .11. 
trei.      Boy  now  and  save  money.     Write 

I  Mutual  SMd  Co..  Box  630  Chicasn,  llhMit 


SEED    CORN-2000    BUSHELS 

BELLE  ALTO  GOLDEN   DENT 
SEED  POTATOES— COBBLERS  &  RALEIGHS 

Alio  day  corn.      Carefully    1  red  and  ^Iw-ted  lor 
twelve  "ears      Took   Ist  prizes     -u  Co.  rorn  shows  las 
iroTear..    First  prl^e  at  State,  *;o,lCKe corn  show  .:«,t 


fali      ("mooslt  samples    tested    by    State  CollcRt-n    eXISt 
each  hU  ™.?^  pr^c  loO.  per  cent    Kf™lnatlon._whlle  | 


ly  for  the  green  edges  of  the  leaves 
to  appear,  but  the  green  and  the  rosy 
sometimes    do    not    hatch    until    this 
stage  has  been  reached.     The  second 
generation  of  the  oat  aphis  develops 
wings  and  leaves  the  tree  about   the 
time   the  fruit   has   well  set   and  be- 
gins to  enlarge.     The  third  genera- 
tion of  the  rosy  develops  wings  and 
leaves  the  trees  about  the  middle  of 
June.     The  green  aphis  lives  on  the 
apple,    pear,    quince,    and   hawthorne 
Ihruout  the  summer.     All  species  re- 
turn to  the  apple  in  the  fall  and  lay 
the  overwintering  eggs. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  apple  suf- 
fers from  oat  and  rosy  aphis  during 
the  early  stages  of  fruit  production 
only,  but  that  the  green  is  on  hand 
at  all  times. 

Perhaps  the  most  puzzling  phase 
of  this  aphis  problem  is  the  habit  of 
appearing  in  troublesome  numbers 
only  now  and  then.  Without  doubt 
the  underlying  cause  is  the  effect  of 
the  climate  upon  them  and  their  na- 
tural enemies.  Very  little  of  a  real- 
ly definite  character  is  known  .about 
these  climatic  effects  and  the  space 
alloted  to  this  paper  is  not  sufficient 
to  record  such  information  as  does 
Suffice    it    to   say    that    when 


Swiss  Chard 


Conclusions 

1.  Three  species  of  plant  lice — 
green  apple  aphis,  the  rosy  apple 
aphis  and  the  oat  aphis,  especially 
the  first  two — attack  the  foliage  and 
fruit  of  apple  in  New  Jersey  and  are 
capable  under  favorable  conditions 
of  destroying  a  large  percentage  of 
the  crop. 

2.  All  species  winter  over  on  the 
water  sprouts,  twigs,  and  smaller 
branches  of  the  apple  trees  as  small 
shining  black  oval  eggs  just  large 
enough  to  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye. 

3.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  fore- 
cast an  outbreak  with  certainty, 
even  when  the  eggs  are  on  the  tree^ 
owing  to  the  effect  of  weather  and 
natural  enemies,  preparations  should 
be  made  for  treatment  as  a  matter 
of  insurance  if  the  eggs  are  present. 

4.  Control  by  destroying  the  aphi.T 
after  the  leaves  are  pretty  well  un- 
folded is  likely  to  prove  impractic- 
able beo;ii'.se  of  the  shelter  which  the 
leaves  afford  the  lice. 

5.  The  most  practicable  treatment 
for  aphis   control    5.^    the   application 


arrrsaCie^.  ^.nrteSe".!  KSfJ^erS   aphis   eggs   are   ou   the   trees,   spray- 

Ri.iiiif  (■..-.  ner  cent  Iter  mlnation.  _       .  „ ._    .,1.  .     ,     ,,, 1,..      «„_     tv,a<v     «^octriiP- 


ahout  1,0  per  cent  ner  mlnation.  onrka  45 

cents  extra,     potatoes.  $5. .50  per  sack  165  lbs. 

BELL.E  ALTO  FARMS 

M.H.McCalluin.Manager,  Wernersvllle,  Berks  Co  ..Fa. 


Pedigreed  Yellow  Dent 

O  J     /^  OtJR    yellow   dent     corn   is 

OeeCl  L^Orn  peaigre«l  >"<)  i:.e  finished 
product  of  careful  lelect  ion  and  continuous  breed- 
ing and  hat  yielded  at  high  as  102  bu.  dry  ehelledcorn 
per  acre.  Write  for  pricct  and  descriptive  pamphlet. 
Order  early.  Write  NOW.      Supply  Is  limited. 

C.  B.  THOMAS,  R.  F.  D.,       Wesl  Chester,  Pa. 


ing    intelligently    for    their    destruc 
tion  should  be  undertaken  as  a  mat- 
ter of  insurance. 

Control  Measures 


CLOVER  SEED 

.iimlltv  in  -Piirltv  anil  Cienn  natlo.  To  i»row 
Burno^  rr^  B^l^  «""«»  be  sown.  We  pay 
{relKhf  "^caTaloraSd  samples  free  If  you  n.en- 
I'on  this  paper. 

CLICKS    SEED    FARMS 

SMoketown,  Lancaater  Co..  Pa. 


.CABBAGE:  PLANT 

,  have  three  er  four  Million   terly  Jereey  ono 
Chlrleeton  Wekefleld  end   Succe.alon,  r.«  It  f  r 

cneriewn   w»  i,Trxi.rr«t  t>iilT  (we.lo  untsliipby 

,l„p....ot  now     ';'';,. ^:,7i"'  ,o,k':  2r..0OO  and  in«  at 
SJ's"  .,r   X»      B»t  er-  ,'  ;  *  wlitt  yoi  want  wlho.i  de- 
f.,«'t"er.  will  not  been,  .,rh  to  .apply  demand.  I'lea,.  | 
■end  money  order  with  all  ordert. 

S.M.filBSOII  EaMWHY.  YOMCEt  ISIAHD.  1  C. 


~&irilen^irPrl««  t  end  Aaearagua  pletits.    Millions 
[  oft?^a7cl.hrulm.et.-.   Healthy -.true  to  nam.^.^al- 
ityhiKh-.prirclow.     New  Planters  Price  I-iat  ria<iy. 


of  winter-strength  lime-sulphur  to 
niented  leads  one  to  suspect  that,  like  which  40  percent  nicotine  has  been 
the  jelly  on  a  frog's  egg,  it  may  keep  added  at  the  rate  of  1  to  500.  durinfT 
the  egg  warm  by  transmitting  the  the  green  bud  sta^-e  because  the 
sun's  rays  and  retaining  the  heat  maximum  number  of  lice  will  be 
into  which  they  are  transformed  by  hatched  at  that  time  (and  will  bo 
the  pigment.  killed  "by  the  nicotine)    and   the  un- 

Sometime  before  hatching,  the  hatched  eggs  will  be  in  their  most 
period  ranging  from  two  to  eight  sensitive  state  (and  will  be  destroyed 
days,  the  outer  layer  splits  at  one  by  the  mixture). 
In  viewTfThT  f^trru'sT  presented  end  exposing  the  pigmented  layer  5.  The  green  bud  stage  is  th.t 
showing  the  uncertainties  of  aphis  and  the  egg  is  thereafter  very  sensi-  stage  of  development  which  just  pre- 
ouXeak  the  first  problem  of  the  tive  to  weather  (dry  air  particularly)  cedes  the  escape  of  the  new  leaves 
g^iwer  i's  to  determine  whether  the    and  insecticides.  '-m  the  fiower  buds  in  such  a  fash- 

conditions  in  his  orchard  render  con-        In   the  course  of  his  experiments,    ion  as  to  resemble  squirrels    ears, 
trol  measures  necessary.  If.  as  spring    Dr.  Peterson  found  that  the  eggs  were  — -— 

apprrchesthe  water  sprouts,  twigs,    strongly  affected  by  carbolic  acid  and  TOMATO  VARIETIES 

nnrt    amallPr   banches   bear   no    aphis    winter    strength    lime-sulphur.       He 

ZL  T-eatLnr  or  lice   is  unneces-    found  that  the  carbolic  acid  appear-        While  I  would  not  propose  to  add 

.r^lr  th^e  Vm  n  t  be  sufficient    ed   to  .soften  the  outer  brittle  layer   anything  to  the  excellent  articles  of 

migration  from  ad  acent  orchards  to    In  such  a  fashion  that  the  egg  soon    Mr.     Hulsart    on    growing    tomatoes 

"eate  an  infestation  in  the  first  half    shriveled  while  the  lime-sulphur  ap-   commercially     it    may    serve    a    good 

o    the  sea  on      If.  on  the  other  hand,    peared   to   harden  it  and   to  prevent   purpose  to  give  my  experience  with 

a     spring  approahes  aphis  eggs  are    hatching.  the  varieties.      I   have   tested   almost 

!nnnX   water  .prouts    twigs        Much    light    was    thrown    on    the    every  new  variety  which  has  been  in- 

a^d     sm  L       brnc^e        t  ea^  subject   of   aphis   control   by   the   ex-    troduced  since  I  paid  Col.  Geo^  War- 

hnuld  hJmade  a'a  ma  ter  of  insur-    periments  conducted  by  Dr.  Peterson    ing  $.^  for  twenty  seed  of  the  Trophy 

should  be  made  as  a  matter  .^^  ^^^  ^    ^    Experiment  Station.     In    tomato.  I  think  it  was  In  1868  or  69. 

'^he'sma  11    biack   eggs    are    rather   this    experiment    ten   different    spray  The  Trophy  was  the  first  real  ad- 

The   small    niacK   eggs    ar                   -,„,..,als      commercial     and     home-  vance  in  solid,  meaty  tomatoes  with 

inconspicuous  and  sharp  eyes  are          l^^    '^'J'^^^^,,^    ,,,,,„,   ,,.  fairly  smooth  skin.     We  had  had  be- 

quired  to  find   the  ^^-^^  ""^  "   /J  ^^   "^^^^^  ^^  ^„^,^,.     ^his  details  of  the  fore  that,  solid  fleshed  varieties  like 

the  grower  ^-;;--^^J;";^^^  ^^  ^l    e  prrlm?;;:  are  omitted  here  but  the  the  Mammoth  Chihuahua  but  with  a 

thei.    ^PJ>^«;^";^^^.^./^"   P"^               foUowing  conclusions   are  given:  very   rough   exterior,   and  we   had    a 

out   without  ^IJ^^^yy-                        ,^        Assuming    that    the    best    practic-  smooth  red  tomato  with  a  very  hol- 

sprZ"thl  e^/s  reTaln  on  tie  tree,    able    treatment    for    aphis   with   our  low  inside.     TUe  Tilden  was  a  slight 


improvement  on  this  but  still  lacked 
the  dense,  meaty  Interior.  By  sow- 
ing my  twenty  seed  of  the  Trophy 
early  in  January  In  my  greenhouse 
and  taking  all  the  cuttings  I  could, 
I  had  150  plants  ready  to  set  in  the 
spring,  and  from  these  saved  seed 
that,  with  the  aid  of  a  couple  hun- 
dred sashes  on  cold  frames,  ena/bled 
me  to  set  30,000  plants  In  1870,  the 
first  field  of  tomatoes  set  on  the  East- 
ern Shore  of  Maryland,  where  ev«ry 
farmer  now  plants  a  field. 

I  was  on  the  Baltimore  market  that 
season  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  Anne 
Arundel   County   gardeners,   and   got 
fine  prices  until  the  market  became 
loaded.     Then  I  persuaded  a  canning 
company  engaged  In  canning  to  take 
the  remainder  of  my  crop  at  a  moder- 
ate figure,  and  they  canned  the  first 
tomatoes  on  the  Eastern  Shore  where 
now  there  are  hundreds  of  factories. 
J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.  sent  out  the 
first  broad  or  potato-leveled  variety, 
which   was   soon   superseded   by   the 
Dwarf    Champion,    and .  this    In    its 
turn  gave  place  to  better  varieties.  I 
found,     however,     that     the     Dwarf 
Champion  paid  well  for  forcing  under 
glass,    planting    them    on    tl^e    side 
benches.     I  did  that  after  seeing  the 
success  of  this  variety  under  glass  at 
George   Vanderbllt's    Biltmore    place 
in    North    Carolina.      The    heaviest 
crop  I  ever  got  under  glass  was  made 
with  Maule's  Earliest,  and  the  fruits 
were    rather    smoother   than    in    the 
open  ground.     I  have  always  thought 
that   Earliana  was   a  selection   from 
Maule's  Earliest,  which  was  on  the 
market  when  Earliana  appeared,  and 
in  its  earliest  days  Earliana  was  as 
rough   as   Maule's  Earliest,  but   has 
now  been  vastly  improved  in  smooth- 
ness by  a  number  of  careful  breed- 
ers.    Earliana  has  one  advantage  for 
the  market  growpr,  in  that  it  throws 
its    whole    crop    early    and    can    be 
cleaned  out  of  the  way  as  the  second 
early   and  better  varieties   come    in. 
Bonny    Best   and   John    Baer    seem 
to  have  been  bred  from  Calk's  Jewell. 
Bonny    Best    Is    earlier    than    John 
Baer.     Both  are  good  tomatoes.  Last 
summer  I  gathered  the  first  ripe  to- 
matoes   from    Earliana    and    Bonny 
Best  the  same  day  from  plants  start- 
ed at  the  same  time  and  treated  in 
the  same   manner.      Therefore,    as   I 
am  now   growing   tomatoes   only   for 
home  use  I  have  dropped  EarlL-na. 

For    the    later    main    crop    I    like 
Maule's  Success.      Matchless  is  good. 
Personally  I  like  pink  or  purple  to- 
matoes.    The  Acme  was  the  first  of 
this  class  I  tried,  hut  when   Beauty 
came  out  I  dropped  Acme  for  the  rich 
crimson-purple  of  the  Beauty.     Now 
the    Globe    has    taken    the    place    of 
Beauty.     Dwarf  Stone  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  Stone,   and  for  the 
canners  It  Is  better  than  Stone.  \vhl»^h 
nearly   every   one   here   grows.      The 
overgrown      sorts      like      Ponderosa, 
Enormous,  etc.,  I  do  not  care  for,  a3 
I    prefer   a   bigger   crop    of   medium 
pized  tomatoes  to   the  small  crop  of 
the  Mammoth  sorts.     Bonny  Best  is 
about  the  best  to  grow  under  glass, 
and  It  is  very  likely  that  John  Baer 
^v()uld  make  a  good  greenhouse  toma- 
to.— ^W.  F.  Massey,  Md. 


not  come  into  bearing  until  after  the 
war  is  over.  Furthermore,  the  land 
which  would  be  devoted  to  a  new  or- 
chard can  be  cultivated  more  con- 
veniently and  more  profitably  if  it  is 
planted  to  some  other  crop. 


An    example    of    the   profits   from 
spraying  is  illustrated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Charles  Tanzberger  of  Jeffer- 
son Barracks.  Mo.     Mr.  Tanzberger's 
orchard  Is  17  years  old  and  was  nev- 
er sprayed  until  last  year.  He  offered 
his  orchard  of  130  apples  trees  for  a 
spraying  demonstration.     In  1917  as 
a  result  of  <)roper  spraying,  the  130 
tre«B    produced    $1,897.55    worth   of 
fruit.     The  total  cost  of  spray  ma- 
terlaJg,    together    with    the    cost    of 
labor,  amounted  to  $84.     Thus,  the 
net    profit    resulting    from    spraying 
was    $1,813.55.      The    orchard    had 
never  been  profitable  before.    For  ex- 
ample, the  same  orchard  of  130  trees 
was   set   just    as   heavily  with    fruit 
early  In  the  season  of  1916  as  It  was 
last  spring,  yet  it  produced  without 
spraying  only  enough  apples  for  three 
barrels  of  vinegar. 

Mr.  Tanzberger's  letter,  dated  De- 
cember 12,  1917,  to  T.  J.  Talhert, 
who  conducted  the  orchard  demon- 
stration, follows: 

"My  apples  were  divided  Into  first 
and  second  grades.  Out  of  my  BOO 
barrels  of  Winesap  applies,  I  had 
about  80  barrels  of  seconds.  The  culls 
which  I  kept  myself  made  three  bar- 
rels of  cider. 

"I  sold  all  the  apples  (500  bar- 
rels) to  one  man.  He  paid  me  one 
price  all  the  way  thru,  which  was 
$3  a  barrel. 

"All  that  I  had  to  do  was  to  pick 
the  apples.  The  commission  man  bar- 
reled them  and  stood  the  barrels  and 
hauled  them  away  from  the  place 
al?o=  Spraying  pays." — Mo.  Agri- 
cultural College  News. 


DEHORNING  PEACH  TREES 


ONE  HUNDRED  THIRTY  SPRAYED 
TREES  NETTED  $1813.55 


On  page  215  of  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  I  read  an  article  on  the  de- 
horning of  peach  trees. 

I  was  here  on  the  farm  with  my 
father  when  the  scale  first  made  its 
appearance.  My  father  did  not  spray 
for  the  first  year  or  two  and  by  that 
time  nearly  all  the  limbs  on  our  peach 
trees  were  dead.  On  some  of  them 
new  sprouts  had  started  at  the  bot- 
tom 

That  winter  we  dehorned  the  whole 
orchard,  about  400  trees,  and  sprayed 
in   spring  with   lime-sulphur.      They 
had  good  healthy  roots  and  made  a 
wonderful  growth  that  summer  They 
were   nice   and   healthy,   the   foliage 
being  a  dark  green.  We  got  two  crops 
from  them  before  they  were  dehorned 
and    abou<t    four    afterwards.      The 
following    year    after   dehorning   we 
got  the  finest  fruit  we  ever  picked — 
42    and    43    peaches    making    a    nice 
16-quart   basketful.      I  well   remem- 
ber  my  father  sold    95    peaches   for 
$4.      I    think    we    were    more    than 
doubly   paid   for  dehorning   that   or- 
chard, but  it  will  not  pay  unless  the 
trunks   and    roo-ts   are   vigorous    and 
healthy. — L.  F.  Nicholas,  Northamp- 
ton Co.,  Pa. 


Get  More  Money 
For  Your  Work 

Worms  and  caterpillars,  bad  as  they  arc,  are  not  the 
cause  of  all  poor  fruit.  Potato  bugs  and  flea  beetles  are  bad 
enough,  but  blight  is  worse.  Plant  diseases  must  be  fought 
as  well  as  worms  and  insects.  Pyrox  is  the  weapon  to  use 
against  both.  It  also  invigorates  the  plant  or  tree,  yielding 
products  of  superior  size  and  quality.  In  order  to  get  more 
money  for  your  work 

Spray  with 


"It  fills  the  barrel  with  the  kind  that  used  to  go  on  top" 

It  is  an  insecticide  and  fungicide  combined, — a  smooth, 
creamy  paste,  all  ready  to  use  oy  mixing  with  cold  water. 
It  mixes  easily  and  saves  time  and  labor.  In  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  the  Editor  of  "The  Fruit  Belt"  says:  "I  have  made 
up  many  thousands  of  barrels  of  spray  mixtures  on  the  farm, 
and  I  can  say  to  you  I  have  mixed  my  last  barrel.  I  now 
use  Pyrox." 

Most  good  agricultural  supply  dealers  sell  Pyrox. 
Last  year  the  demand  for  Pyrox  exhausted  the  dealers' 
fupplies.  See  your  dealer  at  once  about  your  supply  and 
write  for  new  Pyrox  Crop  Book.  It  tells  when  and 
how  the  large  farmers  and  growers  spray  to  make 
money.     We  send  it  free. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Company 

4SDChatham  St.,  Boston      1015  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore 


rnnlrarlara  la  llie   CoTcrnmcDl 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market  Street,    Philadelphia 


For  Thai  War  Garden 
Progressive   Everbearing   Strawberries 

Plants  set  A  in  ir  1  have  r<o<luced  « 1  •."<>"  ''<>''*^J"' 
fruU  per  acre  l)etore  the  nrsi  wnow  Hies  In  Novemoer. 
Mot.1  bountiful  and  nestrablc  ol  all  (jarden  products 
Introduced  bv  ua  rn:«.  The  most  valuable  of  all  va^ 
levies  to<lay  and  tirowlng  better  every  year-  Be  sure 
}0u  g«t  the  genuliw.  100  planes  postpaid  »1  25. 

Other  Beat  Varielia—Liat  FREE 
G  N  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,      Jackaon,  Mich. 
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OLD 


BOUGHT 

Wanted--R«»Pon»ibl.!  agenU  in  every 
County  to  buy  burisp  baR«  from  Fsrm- 
ert  in  their  locality.  Splendid  opportu- 
nity for  hu»ll<T».  Gathering  these  bags 
will  requite  only  part  of  your  tim*. 
W.ite  for  particulars. 

DAVID  RKNOTTS  SONS 

104  Callowhill  St.,     Phila.,   Pa. 
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Vri».i  Mua  Jpi' 


f  To  A/lake  Crops  P<_., 

There's  a  Brown's  Auto-Spray  that  wiO 
suit  you.  40  styles— hand,  traction  and 
power.  All haveoon-cloffnozzlcs— save 
endless  trouble.  Used  by  llxperiinent 
Stations,  and  over  450,000  fanners, 
gardeners,  etc.  Send  today  for  catalog 
end  Sprayinir  Ciuide--both/re«. 

E.  C  BROWN  CO.  I 

856MapIeSt..  ReclMatev,N^Y^/ 


PEERLESS— —^ 
PEED  MILL 

Double  crusher  roll  ma- 
chine cut  plates.  Grinds 
better  quality  feed  with 
less  power,  grinds  (treen 
ear  com,  small  grains  and 
alfalfa.  Also  (urolshed 
with  cast  pIa«eB.  Sizes 
\  1-2  to  20  H.  P.  Write 
for  prices  A  eatalofc. 
ajLDelilnirr.    Lancaster.  Pa. 


SWEET  GLOVER 

WaMST  NWNKV  i""*!!!  K»IOWI»-«IWI«Tia*T« 
The  anatett  (orase  plant  that  nows.  Superior  to  all 
as  a  fertiliier.  Equal  to  Alfalfa  Tor  hay.  ExeeUfori>as- 
tore  Builds  up  wom-oat  soil  quickly  and  produces  nn- 
mense  crops.  >»  orth  from  »80  to  $126  »bt  acre  Easy  to 
aUrt.  (TTows  everywhere,  on  all  soils.  Don't  delaywritinir 
for  our  Big  ll«j>««re  free  eatalos  and  dreular  aiving  loll 
particular*.  We  can  Bare  you  money  eo  beat  taeted. 
^^aranteed.  scarified  aeed.  Samr.'-  Free.  Wnto  tcdgr. 
I.  A.  BKIIItV  »«10  CO..     BOX  930      CLAWIWO*.  IOW« 


Thousands  of  acres  of  apple  orchard 
^vhich  have  never  been  profitable  can 
be  converted  into  an  asset  by  spray- 
ing and  prunlnp:.  These  orchards 
<ire  a  potent  source  of  food  supply 
v.hich  should  not  be  negl'^'ited,  espe- 
cially during  the  present  emergency. 
This  Is  much  more  satisfactory  than 
planting  new  orchards  which  would 


There  are  about  twenty  million 
breakfast  tables  in  the  United  States. 
A  spoonful  of  sugar  saved  at  each 
break  fa.st  —  not  for  each  person  — 
would  mean  a  saving  of  more  than 
215,000  pounds  a  day,  or  nearly  forty 
thousand  tons  of  sugar  a  year.  These 
mav  look  like  frenzied  figures,  says 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, but  they  show  how  even  a 
little  food-saving  will  count  in  the 
aggregate. 


Spray  with  an 

"EVER -READY,  JR." 

(Power  Sprayer) 

Leading  fruit  growers  have  sworn  by  It  for  J'**": 
High  quality  J  H.  P.  engine.  lOO-gallon  steel-  dou°<> 
tank.  2  cylinder  high  pressure  spray  pump,  ana  a 
mighty  good  engine    for  other  woeX. 

Wrlto  lo-day  for  descriptive  bookie  t    and  prices. 

Van  Nouhuya  Machine  Works,    Albany,  N.  Y. 


C»«.»  Proof  ciibh.ia<M>lants.  Kiirly  Jersey  \y  akeOeld, 
rrOSI  charle«ti;n  W  akon<M  Sucrt'.iicn  *  Hat  Dutch 
at  Sl.iM)  i>cr  M  by exprc«.^ collect  ,35c  ikt  100  by  P^.  poet 
prepaid.  C.J.  AC.  Whaley,  Martin's  Point.  P.O..  3.  L.. 

CLu»/1  rr^y,r*  THilto  Cflp  Ycltow  Dent,  earliest  ani 
oeea  l  Orn  be<it  of  an  the  big-ear  varieties.  Ri- 
pened and  cut  2  weeks  before  frost  In  1917.  ^Selected 
seed  Bhollod.  butts  and  tips, remove  I  f  4  00  hushei. 
Bag'  1  bu.slui  2,5  cents  2-lni>'hol  50  cents  V. 
O.B.  West  Cheater.     J.  II.  Hrlnton.    WcstCtiestt-r.Pa. 


Grow  Everbearing  Strawberries 

And  Get  A  Crop  Four  Weeks  After 

plunting  Larvc  Sweet, LAisdous  Berries  for  your  tablf  every 
cUy  unfil  ginund  freen-n.  Send  for  our  Ulu»tr»t.'>l  Plant  C»t»- 
l.«.     lU  Tree      Dewnbe.   »ll  kinds  of   Berry  Plantn. 

Bridgman  Nursery  Ce.,    BexS,    BrMginan,  Mkh. 


PURE    FARM    SEEDS 

CLOVER,  TImot  by.  Alsike,  Alfalfa.  Oats  and  all  kinds 
of  Pl'RE  FARM  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  ron- 
Bumer;  free  from   roxloua  wee.1  seeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,         Box  P.      Foatoria.  Ohio 

^ — * 

Post 
Paid 

$7  00  per  1000.  Catnlngfif  80  mrletles  free.  Best  otiamr. 
Lowest  prices.    L,  O.  TINGLE, Box  77.  Pltts*nie,Md. 


4  AA    Everbearing 
lUV     Strawberry 


Plants  $1.00 


f\^'^.»  C^w>4   O'lr  Rpeclaltv.    nn  Mnfls  of  tested 
Onion  JSeea    fresh  seed*     WCscUbywclRht  and 


nav  yottr  powtago.  Catalog  frep 
ALLEVS?HKKl>  lH>rSr:, 


Strawberry    Plant 

log  free.    nASliL    PFRRY 


_  inoi>ev  mnklnc  varletkiB 
^  at  reasonable  prices. Oata- 
Ceoraetown,  Del. 


C^^ 1   I>^*n*,>«e"HustIer."  extra  "srlv:  "A-ulosn. 

heea  rotatoee,. ,«; both  white,  pend 


GENEVA.  OHIO  *  JOHN  L  VAN  HORN, 


..    for  prlreg. 
TROY.  PA. 


i 
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i 
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Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writin*.^  to  advertisers. 
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Every  Little  Bit 

Added  to  What  You've  Got 

Makes  Just  a  Little  Bit  More 

The  "Little  Bits''  have  been  the  foundations 
for  most  of  the  big  fortunes  of  America.  Your 

f'^Uttle  bit"  is  right  in  that  stream  of  skim  milk  that  is 
carrying  a  goodly  percentage  of  "skunmable'   cream 
with  it  if  any  fixed-feed  separator  is  bemg  used. 
Every  little  bit  is  saved  and  is  turned  into  money  by 
using  a 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 

The  Market  Milk  Situation 

Some  Disturbing  Conditions  that  Must  be  Met 


Cream  separatoK 


The  reason  for  the  saving  is  simple— the  Sharpies  skims  clean 
at  any  speed.  Other  separators  do  not— their  construction  pre- 
vents it.  Only  the  Sharpies  has  the  suction-feed  principle  that 
draws  the  milk  into  the  separating  bowl  in  ^^ 

proper  proportion  to  the  speed  of  turning. 
Wo  cream  loss  from  slow  turning— no  beU- 
ringing  bugaboo:  just  complete,  unifonn 
separation— that's  the  Sharpies  way.  Any 
other  way  is  wasteful.  No  discs  in  the 
Sharpies— that  means  easy,  quick  cleaning. 
More  than  a  million  users  are  saving  with  a 
Sharpies.  Write  for  catalog  today;  address 
Dept.  20 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,We»tCheMer,P.. 

Sharpies  Milkers — used  on  half  a 
million  cows  daily 


Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto 


There  is  much  uncertainly  iu  the 
future  of  the  milk  market  all  over 
the  country.  No  change  was  made  in 
the  March  price  in  the  Philadelphia 
district.  The  maintenance  of  the 
February  rates  is  fully  justified  by 
the  costs  of  production,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  conditions  in  the 
market  that  tended  strongly  towards 
a  reduction.  Unless  there  is  some 
change  in  these  conditions  during  the 
month,  the  flght  for  price  mainten- 
ance during  April  promises  to  be  a 
hard,  if  not  a  losing  one.  Condi- 
tions can  best  be  met  by  knowing 
what  they  are 

General  Situation 

The  general  situation  the  country 
over  is  well  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing report  presented  at  a  meeting 
of  Middle  Western  dairymen: 

Milk — Regarding  market  milk,  the 
future  demand  depends  on  the  in- 
dustrial activities  in  the  city  mar- 
kets. Just  now  the  whole  milk  mar- 
ket appears  dull  and  has  been  so  all 
winter  as  the  city  consumption  is 
two-thirds  to  three-quarters  below 
normal.  The  production  is  apparent- 
ly larger  but  is  actually  smaller, 
than  a  year  ago      The  price  has  been 


cheap  grades.  The  make  last  year 
was  smaller  but  there  has  been  a 
slow  consumption  and  more  economy. 
Butter  is  as  cheap  as  cheese.  Navy 
demands  promise  to  be  larger  this 
year.  It  is  reported  that  the  navy 
will  want  14,000,000  pounds  this 
year  as  compared  with  1,500,000 
pounds  last  year  and  a  normal  de- 
mand of  800,000  pounds. 

Surplus  Milk 
It  is  claimed  bhat  there  is  a  con- 
siderable surplus  of  milk  in  the  pri- 
mary  markets   at   the   present    time. 
There  is  no  way  of  knowing  the  com- 
parative production  now  and  a  year 
ago,   but  it  is  known   that  consump- 
tion  has  fallen  off.     It  is  stated  on 
good  authority  that  the  consumption 
in    the   Philadelphia   market    fell    off 
20  percent  owing  to  the  retail  price 
advances  last  fall.     It  is  also  stated 
that   some   of    this   came   back    with 
the  price  reduction  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, but  it  is  not  back  to  normal. 
Consumption    is    not    absorbing    re- 
ceipts, and  the  surplus  must  be  taken 

care  of. 

During  January  and  February  this 
surplus  was  taken  largely  by  the  con- 
densaries  which   had  contracts  with 


Tecktonius 
Silo 

hat  many  excellent  esclui- 
ivc  features. 

C-ne-piece  clear  Oregon  fir 
ttavcs.  Hinged  California 
redwood  doori.  Automatic 
adjuating  straight  pull 
d:iorway  fastener  and  hoop 

lugi  equipped  with  heavy 

car-steel  ipring. 

The  only  ailo  that  is  tight 
and  erect  under  all  condi- 
tions, when  lull  or  empty, 
dry   or  wet,    hot    or   cold. 

Buy    novo   at    special 
early-buymm    discount. 
anJ  aeoid  aerious   de- 
lay  later.     Write  today. 
Factory: — Darby.  Pa. 


CWoolford  Wood  Tank  Mfg.  Co. 

1429  Chestnut  St.         Phila.,  Pa. 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

I  and  Sell  the  Milk  ' 


on 

all 


More  calves  have  been  raised 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  loo  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  nulk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use.  . 

Wiiteforr!H5£ntetcj,g^iya*d*success. 

foUywitb  Little  or  No  MiUt-"  ,M,<1*,^'«"' °5 
BUlcUordCaUMeU  Company,  Pep! J8  Waakegan. UL 


I 


GREEN    MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 


Craine 
TRiPlEWAt 


• 


Only  The  Best  Cows  Can  Pay  a  Profit  on  High  Feeds 


Tfce  Ihttt  walli  ol  Craine  patented 
•ilea  insur*  itrenjtth.  permanency 
and  perfe«  t  silaite;  kwp  warmth  in. 
aod  cold  out. 

"Crainlox"  patent  coveriag  dooa 
•way  with  bother  <»(  iron  hoops  and 
provides  Ust  insurance  against  wind 
Bod  »eiilh<r  Old.  stuvi  silos  can 
bemadr  inl<>  iicm.  penuanent,  .i-wall 
■iloi  at  one- half  cost  of  a  new  silo. 
Send  for  (  alali«.  prU-ea,  terms  aad 
Afeacy   Offer. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  140,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


^^^e  Cow's  Health-  First  of  AW 

'to  think  of  the  milk  yield  first  and  the  cow's  health  afterward  is  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  Many  "poor  milkers"  only  need  to  have  their 
eysUms  working  properly  to  become  good  producers. 

KOW-KURE,  the  great  cow  medicine,  makes  cows  healthy  and  kteps  them 
healthy.  Working  on  the  digestive  and  genital  organs,  it  is. a  PiLoniPt.sure 
remedy  for  Abortion.  Barrenness,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Lost  Appe-  U 

[it?  and  Bunches       try  K0W.K\JRE:  druggists  and  feed  dealers  sell  it-      ^ 
65c  and  $1.10  packages.  .tr^-A  ^.»—        'F 

Writ»{or**Th9  Hem9  Cow  Doctor,"  tr»0. 


one  of  the  minor  factors,  and  the 
tendency  to  economize  one  of  the 
main  factors  toward  regulating  con- 
sumption. 

Condensed  Milk. — Regarding  con- 
densed milk,  the  makers  have  been 
up  against  a  difficult  proposition  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  coal,  sugar 
and  tin  and  to  some  extent  because 
of  transportation  conditions.  The  in- 
dustry is  bound  to  increase  as  long 
as  the  war  lasts.  Another  factor 
has  been  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
condensing  machinery  as  It  takes 
from  three  to  twelve  months  to  equip 
a  new  factory. 

Tee  Cream.  —  Regarding  the  ice 
cream  industry,  the  manufacturers 
have  had  their  troubles  and  are 
storing  less  cream  than  usual  and 
not  gettftT  ready  this  winter  as  usual 
for   the   coming   season. 

Cheese. — The  cheese  industry  has 
been  the  worst  off  of  all.  Nearly 
double  the  quantity  was  in  storage 
January  1  what  we  bad  a  year  ago. 
The  price  was  considered  too  low. 
pspppially  in  Canada,  and  transpor- 
tation facintfes  for  exporting  have 
been  poor. 

Butter. — With  butter,  the  storage 
conditions  are  about  normal  or  about 
the  same  as  last  year  for  the  best 
grades  but  34  percent  less  (or  the 


the  government  at  a  stated  price. 
This  outlet  served  as  balance  in  the 
market.  Now  it  is  reported  that  the 
condensaries  have  been  cut  off  from 
their  market  by  a  change  in  trans- 
portation regulations  which  cuts  off 
foreign  shipping  facilities.  The  situ- 
ation so  far  as  condensaries  are  con- 
cerned has  been  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: 

Curtailment   of  75   percent  of   th* 
export   milk   busine.ss   of   the   United 
States    has    been    brought    about    by 
regulation   which  reduced   the  avail- 
able bottoms   for  export   trade   from 
24.000    tons    monthly    to    6.000    ton^ 
monthly,     lender  these  conditions  the 
president    of  one  of   the  largest   con- 
densaries   in    tho    county   says   there 
will  be  an   overproduction  of  6,000,- 
000  cases  of  condensed  and  evaporat- 
ed milk,   or  6,000.000.000   pounds  in 
the  calendar  year.     All  of  this  mill< 
is  badly  wanted  abroad,  but  lack  of 
tonnage    makes    it    nonavallable    for 
export.      Already    there    has   been    a 
decline   of   fifty   rents   a   case   in   the 
TTnlted  States  and  further  reductions 
are  not  Impossible. 

It  is  difficult  to  verify  these  figure^ 
or  to  determine  where  the  bulk  of  the 
milk  for  the  condensed  trade  will  lie 
dropped,  but  It  is  evident  that  th<^ 
loss    of    any    part    of    the    amounts 


the  disposal  of  dairy  animals.  Any 
sacrifice  of  dairy  cows  now  means 
loss  for  several  years  to  come. 

THE  "HIGHEK-TJP"   DAIRYMAN 
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n  imed  will  be  a  big  factor  in  the  is  so  high  that  any  material  drop  in  i 
.'ring  and  early  summer  market,  prices  to  farmers  is  almost  certain  I 
The  greatest  hope  of  stabalizling  the  to  curtail  production  which  means 
market  lies  in  increasing  the  con- 
sumption of  raw   milk. 

Increasing  Consumption 
Food    authorities    everywhere    ap- 
preciate the  food  value  of  whole  milk 
Many    of    them    are    coming    to    the        There  is  bound  to  be  a  wide  varla- 
front  with  active  work  in  increasing   ^jq^  j^   i^q  estimates  that   different 
the  use  of  milk  at  thiis  time  as  a  sane   farmers  place  upon  the  cost  of  milk 
and  timely  conservation  measure.  It    j„ade  upon   their  farms,   even  if  the 
should  be  gratifying  to  the  dairymen    methods  of  calculation  are  standard- 
of  this  state  to  note  the  work  that  Is    j^g^        There    is    no    observed    rule 
being  done  in  this  line  in  Philadel-    among  farmers  in  making  those  esti- 
phia.     A  committee  of  the  Pennsyl-    j„ates,     and    so    while    one    farmer 
vania  Rural  Progress  Association  was    ^ggges,    he   discards   items   that   an- 
the  first  to  take  up  the  work.     Thru    ^^^^j,  <jeems  essential.      One  donates 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  fed-    home-grown  feeds  and  labor,  and  has 
eral   mlilk    expert,    the   Federal    Food    ^^  j^^^  ^^^^   depreciation   is   a  vital 
Administration    endorsed    the    work,    j^gi^^gj.  ^g  ijg  taken  into  account.  But 
A   pamphlet    setting    forth    the   com-    j^^  ^^^^  count  in  the  many  cows  pur- 
parative  food  value  of  milk  was  pre-    glased  to  make  good  a  full  dairy.,  An- 
pared  by  the  Rural  Progress  Associa-    ^^jj^^.  flguj-gg  j^  all  items  of  capital, 
tion    and    some    10,000    copies    have    ^^^iOT,   everything  purchased  for  the 
been  sent  to  county  food  administra-    ^j^j^y^    ^11   things   sold,  to   which   he 
tors,  city   teachers,   domestic   science    ^^^^   j^j^^   value   as   a  manager.     Be- 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  the     ^.^gg„    these    two    results    there    is 
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food  conservation  campaigns.  The 
r.  S.  Food  Administration  followed 
with  a  pamphlet  on  War  Economy  in 
Food.  Among  five  rules  for  wise  buy- 
ing, we  quote  rules  1  and  2  which 
apply  to  country  people  as  well  city 
people   as   follows: 


bound  to  be  a  wide  margin  of  differ- 
ence in  net  totals. 

We  are  all  likely  to  compare  things 
that  are  not  actually  alike.  One  man 
with  a  fine  dairy  on  a  farm  of  150 
acres  may  have  30  to  35  cows,  and 
may    make    $3,000    or    better    from 


"1.  Don't  begin  to  save  on  milk,  ^j^g^  Another  man  not  far  away, 
Children  must  have  it;  adults  ought  j^g^g^^  ^j  making  five  or  six  cans 
to.  Milk  builds  bone  and  muscle  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  averages 
better  than  any  other  food.  *         hardly  two  cans  a  day  from  a  farm 

"2.  Spend  at  least  as  much  for  gj^jj^jj.  jj^  gj^g  How  can  any  visiting 
milk  as  for  meat.     Remember  that  a    gommissioners    equalize    this    matter 

and  give  the  last  man  a  show  in  prof- 
itable  living?      There    are    many    of 
these   two-can   farms,   and   these  are 
K..^.    --  the  men  who  first  cry  out  that  dairy- 

try  to  provide  a  quart  of  milk  a  day    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
for  every  member  of  the  family.  j^y  neighbor,  who  milks  an  aver- 

A  total  of  1,000.000  copies  of  this  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  and«is  shipping  over 
pamphlet  have  been  published  at  ^^  forty-quart  cans  of  milk  a  day  at 
the  expense  of  the  Food  Administra-    ^^^^  ^  ^^^    ^  ^^^^j  ^^  approximately 

$50  a  day,  says  that  he  has  no  fault 


quart  of  milk  is  equal  in  food  value 
to  a  pound  of  steak.  A  quart  of 
milk  a  day  for  every  child  Is  a  good 
rule,    easy    to    remember.      At    least 


tion    and   sent    to   every   one   In    the 
state  who  has  signed  the  food  pledge. 
A  third  pamphlet  urging  the  use  of 
milk  and  giving  a  series  of  milk  rec- 
ipes was  published   and  over  50,000 
copies    have    been    sent    out    to    the 
teachers  of  the  state.  Over  300,000  of 
these  latter  leaflets  have  been  ordered 
and  will  be  circulated  wherever  they 
promise  to  be  of  greatest  value.   To 
supplement  this  the  city  milk  dealers 
are  carrying  on  an  "Eat  More  Milk" 
campaign  by  means  of  street-car  and 
bill-board  advertising.     It  Is  expected 
that  the  campaign  will  be  carried  to 


to  find  with  the  business.  He  refuses 
to  sell  his  dairy.  And  yet  this  man 
Is  selling  milk  in  the  same  general 
city  market  with  the  two-  and  three- 
can  men.  He  receives  the  same  prices, 
pays  the  same  freight  rates,  and  buys 
"Hooverized"  cow  feed  out  of  the 
same  feed  store  as  the  others.  But 
no  bookkeeping  or  "standardizing" 
can  make  the  two  dairies  equally 
profitable. 

Transportation 

Just  now  another  element  is  creep- 


other  cities  in  the  state  and  to  other    ^^^  j^  ^^^^^^  jg  making  a  widening  gap 


states. 

The  above  details  will   give  read- 
ers some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the    gospel    of    more    milk    is    being 
preached.     It  is  impossible  to  foretell 
what    the   results   will   be,   but    it    Is 
one  of  the  most  intensive  campaigns 
that  has  ever  been  undertaken  in  the 
interests  of  a  single  food  commodity, 
and  should  bring  results  in   the   in- 
creased use  of  milk.     The  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  is  assist- 
ing thru   the   employment   of   a  lec- 
turer and  demonstrator,  as  noted  in 
these  columns  last  week. 


between     different     dairymen.       The 

paved   roads   that    are   now   reaching 

out    from   25    to   50    miles   from   the 

cities     have     brought     In    the    milk 

trucks.     These  trucks  bring  the  milk 

cans   in    the   morning   direct    to    the 

farm  and  are  quickly  loaded  at  the 

farms,  and  are  in  the  city  in  another 

hour.     They  are  sent  out  by  the  big 

dealers    themselves.      The    farmer    Is 

thus  saved   from   going   to   the  milk 

train,    he  has   no  losses   from   "sour 

mllV,  and  escapes  freightage.     And 

this    frequently    makes    a    difference 

between  the  "net"  of  two  dairies  not 


PldM  Safe  -  Get  a 


oo 


If  you  were  going  to  buy  dairy 
cows  you'd  buy  blooded  stock, 
wouldn't  you?  You'd  look  for 
thorobreds  with  a  record,  would 
you  not?  You'd  scarcely  take 
chances  with  grade  stock  of  ques- 
tionable value. 

Use  the  same  good  judgment 
and  sound  business   sense  in  the 
.  selection  of  your  silo.   Play   safe! 
Decide  upon  the 


TILE  AND  V^OOD 


♦THE  WORLD'S  STANDARD" 

thorobreds  with  a  record  of  27  years  of  satis- 
factory and  efficient  service.Hundreds  of  Kalama- 
zoo Silos  put  up  more  than  27  years  ago  are  still 
in  use -and  good  for  many  more  yearsof  crop  con- 
servation. We  are  pioneers  in  the  silo  business 
and  have  incorporated  the  knowledj^'e  and  exi^er- 
ience  of  our  long  career  in  the  Kalamazoo  Silos  of 
today.  They're  built  right—from  the  ground  up. 
Kalamazoo  means  most  for  your  money. 

\Y*^  ran  fnrnUh  anv  gize  silo  in  the  onlv  mater- 
ials  that  are  safe  and  economical  for  silo  constnic- 
'  tion.  All  Kalamazoo  Silos  whether  wood  or  tile 
have  the  famous  Kalamazoo  Galvanized  Steel 
Door  Frames  and  continuous  doors  which  are  uni- 
versally recognized  as  the  best  ever  designed. 

Glazed  Tile  Silos— "Permanent  as  the  the  Pyramids"— fire- 
proof, frost-proof,  storm-proof,  moisture-proof,  acid-proof,  decay- 
proof,  vermin-proof.  Claivanized  reinforcing.  Require  no  paint,  no 
upkeep  expense  or  repairs.  First  cost  is  the  last  cost.  Easy  to  build- 
•nd  once  built  your  silo  problem  is  solved  forever. 

Wood  Stave  Silos— Your  choice  of  four  of  the 
best  time-defying  woods.  Kalama/oo  Silos  are  man- 
ufactured complete  ready  to  set  up.  Quickly  and 
easily  erected  by  inexperienced  home  labor.  Simple, 
safe  anchor  sytem — continuous  doors  and  galvan- 
ized steel  door  frame  and  many  other  valuable 
features. 

Get    The   Kalamazoo   Catalog    Now 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  all  about  the 
superior  features  of  the  Kalamazoo  before  you  buy 
a  silo.  You  ought  to  know  about  our  easy  payment 
plan  and  our  special  offer  to  early  buyers,  so 
mail  the  coupon  now  for  complete  new  catalog  and 
full  details.  If  interested  in  an  alfalfa  or  ensilage 
cutter,  ask  for  circular. 

Kalamazoo  Tank  ft  Silo  Co. 

Dept.  225,     Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


-<*^ 


/(?- 


Cheap   Food  a  half  mile   apart.      In   this  govem- 
The    purpose    of    all    this    Is   two-  mental  price-making,  there  is  no  set- 
fold:  To  save  one  of  the  most  import-  tied  "thus  saith-".     As  yet  there  is 
ant  farm  industries  by  Increasing  the  no   uniform   basis   for  calculation  of 
demand  for  dairy  products  to  a  point  farm-grown  and  fed  crops.     Shall  tne 
Where  the  continued  maintenance  of  farmer  be  credited  with  commercial 
dalrv  herds  may  be  assured;  and  sec-  prices  for  what  he  feeds  his  dairy .  a 
ondto  bring  about  sane  food  conser-  case  in  point:   A  farmer  sells  wheat 
v^ition  thru  the  substitution  of  milk  at    |2    or   corn    at    $1.80.    but   if    ne 
for  other  food  products  not  so  plen-  buys  gluten  or  the  shorts  and  wheat 
tiful  and  not  so  valuable  In  food  nu-  foods   he    must    pay    practically     he 
trionta.     Based  on  food  value,  milk  Is  original    price  of   the   grain    for   tne 
Tiow  cheap  in  comparison  with  other  by-products.      Shall   the   farmer  con- 
food    articles.      Cost    of    production  sent   to    this,   or   shall    the   price   ot 
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Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co., 

Dept.  225,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  complete  new  catalog,   easy    payment   plan  and    special 
offer  to  early  buyers. 

Also  send  me  full  information  about  your 

a   Ensilage   Cutters  D    Water  Tanks 

□   Alfalfa  Cutters  D    Wind-Mills 


Name 


Address. 
Town. 


State 


lft-308 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Rats  or  Profits? 

Every  rat  on  your  place,  according  to  e: 
perts  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, "will  cause  a  loss  of  more 
during  the  coming  year.  It  is  no  un- 
common  thing  for  farm  buildings  to  harbor  forty  to  fifty 
rats  and  great  numbers  of  mice.  The  resulting  loss  amounte 
to  a  pretty  big  sum.  Build  your  granaries  and  bams  with 

Natco  Hollow  TUe 

Natco  buUdinga  are  vermin-proof  and  fire-proof  as  well.  Wfll  atand 
for  generations— save  painting.  The  smooth  glazed  walls  wUI  not 
absorb  odors  and  are  easy  to  clean.  Air  chambers  in  the  walls  keep 
out  the  bitter  cold  of  winter  and  the  scorching  heat  of  summer.  Al- 
so keep  the  buildings  dry  and  free  from  mUdew.  Save  coal  m  the 
house  and  grain  in  the  bin.  Natco  buUdings  will  reduce  your  insur- 
ance rates  yet  add  to  yourj^al  protection. 

Your  building  supply  dealer 
will  gladly  show  you  sam- 
ples, also  building  plans. 
Perhaps  he  has  one 
you   can   use  for 
that  farm  build- 


thea«  home-grown  feeds  be  charged 
up  at  their  commercial  ralue  as  sold 
at  the  value  fixed  by  the  govern- 
ment T 

And  I  can  not  imagine  any  remedy 
for  this  inequality  In  cost  of  dairy 
production    unless    the    government 
that  now  says  how  often  we  may  eat, 
how    much,    and    what    varieties    of 
foods,  shall  in  some  way  require  a  cow 
to   consume  so   much   food,   at   what 
price,  and  how  much  milk  she  shall 
give  in  return.      Then   perhaps   they 
may  be  aible  to  fix  a  price  at  which 
milk  should  sell  and  give  the  farm- 
ers "just"  due.     This  is  certain;   the 
farmer   has    had    the   prices   set    for 
him  by  which  to  sell  his  produce,  and 
in    return    has    been   promised    that 
cow  feeds  shall  come  down  to  match. 
But    feeds    have   been    going    up    all 
the  time,  and  In  some  way  are  getting 
lighter  to  the  sack.    We  are  told  that 
if  milk  prices  are  seemingly  too  low 
now,  they  can  be  boosted  next  sum- 
mer to  balance  up;   but  will  this  be 
remenvbered?    The  men  who  are  buy- 
ing this  milk  are  fast  turning  it  ioto 
milk  powder,  condensed  milk  and  the 
like,   and   placing   it   on   the   market 


March  16.  1918. 

Some  cows  in  the  station's  co-op- 
erative dairy  work  have  yielded  con- 
siderably above  the  average  at  the 
first  of  their  lactation  periods,  but 
within  two  or  three  months  their 
yield  would  fall  nearly  a  third  and 
by  the  end  of  the  period  would  be 
only  a  fourth  of  the  original  produc- 
tion. The  average  daily  yield  for  the 
period  was  found  to  be  more  than 
seven  pounds  less  than  that  of  cows 
having  a  comparatively  uniform  rec- 
ord from  month  to  month 

Cows  tend  to  decrease  in  milk  flow 
as  the  lactation  period  advances.  The 
milk  yield  of  96  Jerseys  fell  47  per- 
cent and  their  fat  record  42  percent 
in  10  months.  Ninety-six  Holstelns 
decreased  their  milk  49  percent  and 
their  fat  47  percent  in  the  same  time. 
The  percentage  of  fat  gradually  in- 
creased as  lactation  advanced. 


»i 


March  1«,  1918. 


IN  THE  NEW  YOEK  MABKET 
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i^l^»sicasH 


The  price  for  March  milk  was  fixed 
earlier  than  was  expected  by  up- 
state farmers,  since  the  two  previous 
months  have  been  delayed.  For  3 
percent  milk  the  price  in  the  central 


National  Hre  Proofing  Company 


1116  Fnlton  BuUdtng 


Plttsburfllu  Pa* 


23  Factories  assure  a  wide  and  economical  ifixtrihutina 


U  II 


We  Can  Fill  Your  Order  For 
Fertilizer  The  Day  h*s  Received 


We  bought  heavy  in  raw  materials  in  anticipation  of 
present  high  prices  and  shortage  of  material.  We  are 
in  position,  therefore,  to  offer  for  immediate  shipment 
a  limited  quantity  of  our  regular  brands.  The  goods 
we  offer  are  the  regular  guaranteed  HENNESSY 
BONE  BASE  SCIENTIFICALLY  COMPOUNDED 
FERTILIZER.  Every  bag  goes  out  with  our  reputation 
behind  it.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  fertilizer— and 
good  fertilizer— write,  wire,  or  phone  us  at  once.  Don't 
delay.    We  only  have  a  limited  quantity. 

READING  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
25  N.  6th  Street,  Reading,  Pa. 


The  Butcher  Won't  Get  This  One 
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TIGHT  AS  A  DRIM 


•  A  PERMANENT  SILO 

ttntj  Economy  SUo  U  equlpfwd  wttb  tha  < 
Storm  Proof  aneboring  sji tem  thtt  makes 
tt  abtoluUly  permanent    EnaUag*  Is  al- 
«rayi  tresh  and  aweet— tt  can't  apoO  In  an 
Economy  SUo.  Perfect  tlttlns  doora  BialM 
Iha  SUo  perfectly  air •  tlgbL    Hoops  (ona 
caiy  Udder.    BuUt  of  long  toaf  YeUow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.    You  can't  buy  « 
letter  silo.    Also  aU  sizas  Water  Tasks. 
Our   motto    U  quality  through    and 
through.    Factories  at  Vredenck,  Ui, 
and  Roanoke.  Va.   Write  tor  eatalM.. 

EcnoHY  tao  I  m.  M.,  ftpi  Q,  FniBMjMi 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


DOWN'J 

ONE  YEAR    "7/  'i 

TO  PAY       ^"^ 


.    _  Butterfly  I 

Junior   No.  S.    Liirht  run- 
nine,    easy    cleaning,    cloee 
Bkimmmg,  durable.    0«iaran> 
teod  m  lifetime  against  de- 
fects   in     material     and     workmanship. 
Made  also  in  five  larger  sises  up  to  No.  8  < 

M  MTS    FREE  TRIAL  more  tr  «hat   It   uvM 


riu,i 


Jhne^Jean, 

FUUY 
CUARANTIEO 

OtEAM 

SEPARATOR 

%  SOLID  PBOPOSITION  to  send 

lew,  well  mocie,  easy  running, 
perfect  ekimmiriK  separator  for 
tlTJS.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
nilk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cre«n. 
OlfTerent  from  picture,  which 
llostratcs  larger  capacity  ma- 
■.bines.    See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl   a  tavitary  tnnn'el.  easily 
cleaned .     Whether  dairy  is  largo 
or  enmll,  vfrite  for  free  eatalof 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 
WMtern  orders  filled  from 

""         Western  points. 

AMESICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Bex  » BOSS '      BaiaW-tdga.  N.  T. 


at  prices  so  far  above  the  original 
purchase  price  that  it  would  make  a 
dairyman  dizzy  If  he  could  get  a 
corresponding  profit  on  the  milk  he 

sells. 

The  Labor  Problem 
There  is  yet   another  side  to   this 
matter — that  of  labor.     The  farmer 
is  practically  without  help,  and  there 
is  no  use  denying  that  for  this  rea- 
son, quite  as  much  as  minimum  prices 
for  milk,  dairies  are  being  sold  out- 
right.     They  are    not   all   killed   but 
shipped  elsewhere,  and  the  remaining 
help  on  the  farms,  often  the  farmer 
himself,   goes  to  the  great   munition 
factories  and  draws  the  wages  paid 
there.  The  Government  asks  the  farm- 
ers to  "speed  up"  when  they  are  now 
putting  in  a  14-hour  day's  work.  Is 
It  any  wonder  when  this  farmer  sees 
the  government  paying  $4   to   $10   a 
day    of   eight    hours,    and    no    battle 
■with    the    city    milk    dealers   or    the 
feed  supply  men?     The  farmer  Is  the 
most  loyal  of  loyalists  and  patriotic 
at    patriots.      But    these    conditions 
take    the    edge    off    his    amJaftion    to 
"Make    the   World    Safe    for   Democ- 
racy".— Chas.  Mat  hew  Morgan. 


iaeremm    PoaUlbiinnPreceataloc-foklcruid  "dirert  fruin- 
factMT"  offer.    But  rrum  themanafacUirarsad  Mve  momr. 

HMUCH-DOTO  CO..  1107  Maftlull  Rivd..  CHICAaO 


yi 


I  will  condition  a  horse 
or    cow  in  twelve   days. 


Piitncsli  on  IfshoneH   r.lvelt  life  and  vlRor.  Cnn  add 
60>r«rnt   to  looks  «n.|  v.-.lue     Pntlslartlon  Rii.ir.nntee 


or  no  pay.     Seni  pot 

P.  V.    FAUST, 


1  f  >r  free   c'lcr 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA 


DAIRYMEN! 


HERE  IS  A 

REAL  MIIKEI 

8rn(l  at  onre  for 
VHF.K  Hooklpt 

BuckwaJter  Supply  Oo 

Depl.  P.  Lancaster.  P«. 


LACTANT 


PERSISTENT  MILKERS  MOST 
PROFITABLE 


■lUUM  ' 


Persistent  milkers — the  kind  that 
milk  well  for  a  whole  year,  not  the 
type  that  yield  abundantly  at  first 
and  then  soon  drop  down  in  prodxic- 
tion — are  the  winners  in  the  long 
run,  according  to  dairymen  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station.  The  steady 
cow  Is  usually  the  most  profitable 
one. 


milk   sections   of   the   state   gives   us 
some  two  or  three  cents  above  $3  a 
hundred   pounds,    with   four   cents   a 
point,  or  40  cents  a  pound  for  butter- 
fat,  above  the  3  percent  stajidard.    In 
addition    to    this    price    there    is    12 
cents  added  towards  making  up  the 
loss   in   December.      It    is   understood! 
that    other    additions    are    due    for 
April  and  succeediag  months,  but  of 
this   we   may   know   more   when    the 
prices  are  announced.     So  far  as  we 
can  figure  we  are  given  27  cents  more 
than    the    price   announced    for   Chi- 
cago, and  for  the  most  part  this  has 
been  the  case  right  along.     Price  an- 
nouncements  are   on    so   many   base- 
that  it   is  difficult   to   figure  exactly, 
but   If   we  get   the   right   basis   from 
which    to    start    we    seem    to    be    27 
cents  apart.     The  test  and  the  mile> 
out    figure    so    differently    that    one 
might  hesitate  to  say  whether  or  not 
this  i^  just  to  both  parties,  and  1  am 
inclined  to  stop  short  of  stating  the 
exact  basis  employed.     That  there  i^ 
a   relation   appears   to   be  certain. 

Federal   Commissions 

The  two  commissions,  Chicago  anil 
New  York,  are  similarly  conatituted 
The  former  has  nine  members   from 
the  city  and  three  not  totally  Ignor 
ant   of  farm   conditions.      A'bout   th^ 
same  would  be  said  of  the  New  Yor'; 
commission :  at  least  the  city  side  hn-i 
n  large  majority  of  the  members.     1' 
,%>    ^lifl    tint    the   members   pre  hi,^li 
i"«n*1pd  men,  and  very  likely  that  i^ 
true  but    a   city  man    Is   necessaril' 
narrow  In  relation  to  agriculture.  H'' 
cannot      understand      farming      h"* 
Ihink.s   he   know.s,   which    makes   fh? 
situation   all   the   worse.      Now   th' 


Tennaylvania  Farmer 

country  people  are  scarcely  more  than  There  are  farmers  who  eat  oleo  and 
one-third  of  the  population  It  is  dlf-  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  If  farm- 
ficult  to  get  any  fair  representation,  ers  would  use  these  su-perior  foods 
and  little  can  «be  accomplished  except  freely  they  would  pretty  nearly  take 
by  co-operation  among  the  farmer?  care  of  the  surplus  themselves  most 
themselves.  of  the  time.     If  we  didn't  use  any  of 

Day  by  day  farmers  are  having  the    these,  good  authorities  say,  we  would 
real     situation     revealed     to     them,    starve   to   death    after   a  while,   and 

within    reasonable    limits    the    more 
of  them  we  use  the  tetter. — H.  H.  L, 


13—309 


REDUCED  DAIRY  PRODUCTION 


Packers  and  other  big  industries  have 
the  Inelde  Infonmatlon   and   are  giv- 
ing   authorities    advice    as    to    what 
shall   be    done  with    food   producers. 
Daily  it  is  coming  home  to  the  farm- 
er that  he  is  likely  to  get  little  con-        Many  of  our  dairy  farmers  are  in- 
sideration  unless  It  can  be  impressed    cijned  to  produce  less  milk  than   in 
upon  authorities  that  they  are  play-    former  years.     This  is  no  idle  dream, 
ing    a    dangerous    game    with    food    j^j.     ^any     creameries     are    getting 
prices.     The  food  administration  says   ^luch   less  milk   than   last  year.      In 
that  they  are  co-operating  with  pro-    ^    ^^^^i    with    some    farmers    on    the 
ducers  to  get  a  proper  price  fixed  for   g^^eet  a  day  or  so  ago  I  got  some  sur- 


Save  Butter-Fat,  Time  and 

Labor  for  Yourself  and  for 

Uncle  Sam  with  a 


milk.     In  form  this  is  true.  Yet  after 
getting    producers    to    agree    to    the 
methods    they    are    scarcely    reason- 
able in  the  appointment  of  men  and 
commissions.     At  least  farmers  gen- 
erally   believe    this    to   be    the    case. 
Farmers    are    the    most    conservative 
l»eople'  we   have    In    relation    to   any 
disagreement  or  disturbance  that  can 
annoy    the    government.      They    will 
stand  a  lot  of  Injustice,  but  they  do 
not  want  to  harm  the  government  by 
silence  as  to  danger  from  food  short- 
age   any    more    than    they    want    to 
harm   by  agitation.      They  are  a  bit 
doubtful    as   to   the   right    course   to 
pursue.      Then,  too,  they  want  their 
rights. 

Use  More  Dairy  Products 


prising  statements.    These  were  well 
known  producers  in  the  vicinity  and 
owners  of  large  herds.     One  said  he 
is  selling  four  cans  of  milk  a  day  but 
if   he  were  feeding  as  formerly   and 
keeping  the  same  number  of  cows  as 
now  he  would  get  nearly  eight  cans. 
Another,    the   owner    of    a    purebred 
herd,    said   he   is   feeding   about   one 
pound  of  grain  to  five  of  milk  where 
formerly  he  fed  one  for  three  of  milk. 
He  also  complained  that  his  ensilage 
is  of   poor   quality.      The  third   man 
declared  that  he  didn't  care  what  the 
price  of  grain  was  for  he  isn't  feed- 
ing anv.     He  has  good  ensilage  and 
he  says  bis  «ows,  while  not  as  fleshy 
as    usual,    are    looking    pretty    well. 

u»r   iuuic   ^^j    ** He   Is   not    getting    nearly    as   mucii 

AS    for   cows,    we    seem    to    have   milk  but  it  Is  costing  him  much  less 

enough  in  this  state  for  the  present^  '%"  a^not^advocatlng  that  the  ex- 
But  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  cut        1  am  noi  aavui^at     g 

Tr    the  calt  crop,  and  .hla  i,  Uk.ly  a.np.e  of  thee.  -»  -  •°'^7;j''  ^^^ 

lo  ahow  itself  In  a  year  or  two  In  the  aimply  obaerring  what  la  taking  place 

:rfo'n.nK  production.     We  are   " ''"• -"^ ' 'ifcXTru,  rel 
looklnB    for    some    advance    in    cow    paratly.ly  low  priced  ""»>-''"« 
prices  m,  »pri„g.  for  dairymen  seen,    .ult  of  making  -  f^'''^^^''^''Z^ 
inclined  to  go  toward  summer  milk    than   the  coat  of   producing   It.     H. 

rather  than  winter  production.  What    H.  L. ^^^ 

this  may  mean  to  the  price  of  milk  is 
a  problem.  There  Is  a  large  short- 
age of  cheese  and  butter  even  now, 
and  the  outlook  for  cheese  making 
is  anything  but  favorable.  If  we 
take  a  long  look  into  the  price  for 
milk  we  may  guess  on  the  basis  men 


EECENT  NEW  YORK  DEVELOP- 
MENTS 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Save  for      Butter.fat  right  now  is  selling  at    the    iiighest   price   in   many 
,,  %f      years,  and  you  can't  afford  to  waste  an  ounce  of  it. 

Yourself 

Whether  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  any  "«*•" 
separator  or  using  an  inferior  or  half-worn-out  machine,  you  are  losing  valuable 
butter-fat  that  would  soon  pay  for  a  New  De  Laval. 

The  Dc  Laval  is  not  only  a  cream  saver  but  a  time  and  labor  saver,  and 
with  the  present  shortage  of  farm  help  every  farmer  needs  to  utilize  tune  and 
labor  saving  machinery  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Save     for         It  it  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  cow  owner  to  save   birtter- 
■  t        1       C  '*'•       ^*  "*  *  nation  at  war.  and    not    a   particle    of  tat 

Uncle  Sam  should  be  wasted.    When    all    European   countries  are   en- 
couraging the  use  of  the  best  cream  separator,  can  we  do  less? 

!>,--,  Your  He     Railway  delays   are    so    serious   that   deliveries  can't 
w  1   KT  ^  depended  upon,  and  if    you    don't   order   your   De 

Laval   Now  Laval  early  there  is  no  telling  when    you    can    get    it. 

Then.  too.  labor  and  material  conditions  may  compel 
higher  prices.  The  sooner  you  get  a  De  Laval  saving  butter-fat  and  labor  for 
yourself  and  Uncle  Sam,  the  sooner  it  will  pay  for  itself. 

If  you  haven't  spare  cash  right  now,  that  need  not  stand  in  .*^  ^^^  ®" 
your  getting  a  New  De  Laval  at  once.  We  have  an  arrangement  *»»">  ^e  Laval 
agents  which  makes  it  possible  for  any  reputable   farmer  to  secure    a    D«    Laval 

on  the  partial  payment  plan— a  small  payment  at  the 
time  of  purchase  and  the  balance  ia  several  mstall- 
ments— so  that  your  De  Laval  will  actually  pay  for 
itself  while  you  are  using  it  and  getting  the  benefit 
from  it. 

Why  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  oncaT 
If  you  do  not  know  him,w»lt»  to  the  nearest  oHic* 
for     new     cataloK    or    any     deaired   information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madiawi  St,  Chkaf. 

SO.OOO  BRANCMEIS    and    local    ACENCIE- 

THE  WORLD  OVER 


One  of  the  moet   important  of  re- 
cent milk  developments  in  New  York 

u....  «.  ...-,  .....^ is  the  news  that  the  court  of  appeals 

tloned  above  that  we  will  get  about    has  decided   that   the  law   requiring 

t3  25   for  June,   perhaps  not   that  if    milk  dealers  to  give  bonds  is  consti- 

the    same    commission    continues    to    tutlonal.     The  Commissioner  of  Agn- 

flx  the  price.  culture   will    at    once    insist    on    the 

It   would  seem    that   such   a    price    dealers  furnishing  security  to  farm^ 

.night    make    cheese    possible    for    a    ers,    many    of    whom    ^^2n^^7^\ 

short   time  anyway.      It  Is  said  that    heavy  losses  in  the  past  months.  The 

fhe  Uerninen't  his  become  interest-    Federal  Milk  C-nii^^on   announce 

ed  a  little  in  putting  cheese  into  the    that  12  cents  of  ^^e  M-r^^J^^^  ^ 

army    and    the    training    can>ps.      1    $3.22  per   100   Pound     for  3   percen 

heard    this   suggested    to   one   of   the    milk,  which  m  to Ul  is  12  ce«ts^««^ 

food  adnunistration  in  the  winter  and  than  ^^-^^^^PJ*^^'^  J^.^^re^^^^^ 

he  asserted  that  the  soldiers  did  not  producers  for  the  losses  incurred  m 

H^e    cheel      Prof.    Stocking,    I    am  Decen>ber  by  -"«-;<>- ,^^7,,"^;,^ 

told,  proposed  to  try  it  out  and  sent  to  the  government.     Another  12  cent 

a  cieese  down   to  some  of   the  boys  recoup    will    be   made   ««    fpril.    the 

:  Uh  r^structions  to  distribute  it  and  basic  price  for  t^at  month  to  b«, 

...   If    ii    wa.n'l    lllieil       The   r«ult  a  month   hence.      The  entire  recoup 

va,     h  t  Th  re    2'\    ..«..,rd    tor  of  24  cent,  aPPMes  .0  both  producer, 

hee,l     Ut  aW.n«.  and  po„lbly  th.  .nd  distributor.,  .he  consumer.' prce 

r,ern,nent    can    Ke.    looa    enoush  remalolnB  pracllcally  unchanged  tor 

,Z:r"ac.:r"    t^o  p. .-n,  to  March^   «-"  "  .tU;' chTn^e  Tr 

order  a  little  cheese  tor  !^,>  hoy..  «  cent  cheaper,  a,  the  only  change  tor 

o«    u  «ni  make  a  market  for  cheese  March. 

h,     v-n     h^  wort,     .hile      -Vo  are  Dalr.vu.en    find    grave    '"^-'O'^" 

1'  'loV'n    to  Wne..  -tat  it  U  h-rd  ,„    the  fact    that    84,000    leee   belter 
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The  Moline  Four-Whed  Com  Plant 

A  simple,  reliable,  perfected  four-wheel  planter 


to  get   free 

Meanwhile,     with    cheese    d»i^    at 
wholesale    at    something    around    24 


calves  are  to  be  raised  this  year  than 
last,  with  a  25  percent  decrease  in 
the  number  raised  last  year  over  the 


cents  a  pound,  we  ought  to  m 
market  for  a  lot  of  cheese  right  on 
our  dairy  farms.  If  i?  enough  sight 
cheaper,  especially  when  considering 
Its  food  viihie.  th.in  meat  and  a  lot 
of  people  like  it  as  well  Dairymen 
should  eat  cheese  and  butter  and 
make  use  of  a  lot  of  milk;  Dr   War- 


ake  a    previous   year      Within   a  few   years 


there  must  be  a  serious  shortage  of 
milk  cows  due  to  high  feed  prices 
and  low  milk  prices. — P. 


Shortage  of  whea-t  In  Prance  is 
becoming  more  alarming  each  week. 
Pastrv  Is  now  classed  as  a  luxury  and 

maKe  use  oi  »  ....  u « -       Its    mnnufacture    or    consumption    Is 

"n  savs  we  ought  to  consume  a  quart    now   suppressed    except   on   Sundays 
of   miik    to   a    person    on    the   farm,    and  holidays. 


When  you  use  m  Moline  Four- Wheel 
Corn  Planter  to  plant  your  com  you  plant 
every  kernel  in  every  hill  the  crop  ger- 
minatea  quickly  and  uniformly,  gets  a 
quick  start  on  the  weeds,  and  matures 
early  and  uniformly.  This  means  a  bigger 
and  better  crop  and  more  money  for  you. 

All  the  seed  is  planted  at  »!»«»««« 
depth  because  the  runners  set  well  back 
between  the  wheels.  The  four  wheels 
pack  the  soil  firmly  from  the  sides  and 
leave  the  top  soil  in  a  loose  condiUon, 
This  cause*  rapid  tiae  of  soil 
moisture  and  quick  germination 
of  the  seed.  The  voung  plants 
push  through  the  loose  top  sod 
easily.  The  ridges  made  by  the 
four  wheels  will  not  wash  out 
as  easily  as  those  made  by  the 
ordinary  planter. 

There  is  seldom  any  repkoit- 
ing  to  be  done  after  a  Moline 
Four- Wheel  Com  Planter. 


MOLINE  UNE 

Cmm  PI«M4r*.  COMOT  PldM' 

trt-CvtoaMon^Cam  Oinitrt. 

Cr^m  amitn.  Cni-  OriMa. 
HarroM.  H«ir  Limttn.  K.y 
IMf.  Limt  Somm.  Lmm*. 
Manm  SprtoAtrt,  MoiMn. 
PhNM  TcMW  m>d  -M>t.  K»f 
T».  Semi**.  Sttdtr*.  Stalk 
CutttT*.  Tr«e«»r».  farm 
Trmai*.Wto—  -^  Suwtttm 
5aKnu  5ix  AuiontoM*^ 


The  Moline  drop  never  faib  to  woA- 
you  always  get  the  full  number  of  kernel 
in  eve.-y  hill.    There  are  ru>  complicate; 
parts  to  get  out  of  order.      Valve  actum  M 
very  simple  and  hills  cannot  be  acattetec 

Many  other  features  such  as  cT 
coupled  construction  which  nrwkes  it 
to  handle,  accessible  parts,  seed -can  whic 
nay  be  tipped,  a  foot  pedal  for  throwmf 
out  the  cneck  wire,  easy  adjustment  hw 
depth  of  runners,  automatic  disc  marked 
and  a  strong,  simple  construction,  mak^ 
the  Moline  Fout-Wheel  Cot 
Planter  the  best  com  plantej 
made. 

Disc  fuTfow  openefs  and 
fertilizer    attachment    are 
nished  on  special  orders. 

Write  for  free  catalog  de 
scribing  the  Moline  Four-Whe* 
Com  Planter  in  detail.  aU 
name  of  your  nearest  Mohn 
dealer.     Address  Dept  66 
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WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 
Potato   Markets  Very   Weak 

Still  lower  levels  were  reached  in 
most  potato  markets  thruout  the  pro- 
ducing sections,  with  declines  of  15 
to  30  cents  at  Western  and  Northern 
poiilts,  hut  Northwestern  sections 
held    fairly    steady. 

Complaints  of  car  shortage  persiist, 
especially  West  and  Northwest.  Ship- 
ping movement,  however,  gained 
sharply  to  3,091  cars,  against  2,770 
last  week  and  compared  with  week- 
ly average,  2,550  cars  since  January 


onions  not  many  weeks  distant.  The 
demand  for  old  cabbage  has  been 
lessened  already  by  the  liberal  of- 
ferings from  the  South,  and  North- 
ern shippers'  prices  are  now  about 
one-half  the  quotations  of  two  weeks 
ago.  Celery  is  also  selling  rather 
slowly.  Fruit,  on  account  of  the 
lighter  supply  this  season,  is  doing 
better  than  vegetables  and  meets 
good  depiand  at  fairly  steady  prices. 
The  car  shortage  is  easin^g  up  in 
some  Eastern  sections,  but  is  still 
serious    at    Wes'tern   shipping  points. 


highest  rent  and  employ  high-priced 
window  dressers;  if  we  continue  to 
trade  with  "The"  store  because  we 
want  others  to  know  that  we  spend 
freely;  if  w«  are  ashamed  of  thrift 
and  allow  other  motives  to  rule  our 
buying,  we  absolutely  must  pay  for 
the  custom. 


ITEW  JERSEY   MARKET  NEWS 


Apples  Slightly  Lower 
Barrel  stock  sold  to  jobbers  about 
25  cents  lower  for  most  varieties, 
but  Ben  Davis  Western,  "A"  and 
fancy  held  fairly  firm  at  a  range  of 
$4.50  @  5.  Most  other  standard  kinds 
are  approaching  the  end  of  their  best 
keeping  seasons  and  many  lots  are  in 
less  desirable  condition.  New  York 
Spys  reached  $7.50  in  Chicago.  In 
the  producing  sections  carlots  of  ex- 
tra fancy,  large  Winesaps  from  cold 
storage  held  at  $1.72  @  1.85  per  box 
f.o.b.  Northwestern  shipping  points. 
Barrel  stock,  "A",  ranged  $5  @  5.25 
for  Greenings  and  Baldwins,  f.o.b. 
Rochesrter,  N.  Y. 

Cabbage  Slump  Continues 
Demand  was  light  in  the  Western 
New  York  shipping  section,  and 
values  dropped  to  $25@35  .per  ton, 
in  bulk,  Rochester  and  $15@20  cash 
at  growers'  stations.  Shipments  of 
old  cabbage  declined  62  cars,  with 
total  of  177.  New  cabbage  also  de- 
clined, with  239  cars  compared  with 
256  last  week. 

Onions  Again  Decline 
New  York,  Ohio  and  Indiana  Yel- 
low   Stock    sold    to    jobbers     25@50 
cents  lower  at  $1.25  @  2  per  100  lbs. 
and    New    York   Yellows    at    $1.25  @ 
2.25    lowest    in    New   York,    Chicago 
and  Pittsburgh,   and  highest  in  Bos- 
ton and  Buffalo.     Red  onions  fell  to 
$1.10 @  1.25     at    St.    Louis    but    sold 
$1.75  @  2    in    Kansas   City.      Produc- 
ing sections  reported  few  f.o.b.  sales, 
but  considerable  stock  went  forward 
on   consignment.      Best  Yellows  sold 
f.o.b.    track.    Massachusetts    shipping 
points  at    $1.65    sacked. 

Beans  at  Firm  Values 
Sales  of  New  York  Whites  Stock 
held  last  week's  advance,  at  $12  per 
100  pounds  in  bulk,  trackside.  at 
Rochester.  Michigan  Navys  sold  at 
50  cents  higher.  $13.50  f.o.b.  Grand 
Rapids,  and  were  quoted  unofficially 
at  $12.50  to  growers  at  Holley.  A 
canvass  by  the  bean  trade  reported 
almost  100.000  bushels  of  moist  beans 
held  by  growers  in  Western  New 
York.  Sales  to  jobbers  followed  gen- 
erally steady  prices,  at  $13.75fi? 
14.25  per  100  pounds  sacked,  for  New 
Yorit.  Michigan  and  California  White 
Stock. 

Most  Lines  of  Produce  Lower 
General  weakness  has  prevailed  !n 
leading  lines  of  produce  since  arrival 
nf  wpaither  more  favorable  to  ship- 
ment. Potatoes  continued  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  past  month.  The  onion 
market  has  been  dull  all  winter  and 
is  still  more  sluggish  now  that  the 
winter  stock  is  coming  forward  more 
rapidly    with    the    arrival    of    Texas 


Distribution  of  Foods  Inefficient 
Farmers  are  taking  an  interest  ID 
the  methods  used  to  ddstribute  their 
products.  For  fifty  years  growers 
have  given  more  and  more  of  their 
attention  to  the  multiplying  prob- 
lems of  production  and  have  paid  less 
attention  to  selling.  The  present 
war  conditions  are  forcing  producers 
to  consider  the  distribution  side  of 
their  business  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  healthy  factor  in  reorganizing 
our  systems. 

Men  of  wholesale  produce  tr.ndo 
appreciate  the  disrepute  brought 
upon  their  business  by  the  irrespons- 
ible persons  who  have  found  in  this 
business  inviting  opportunities  for 
friiudulent  practices.  WhoHesale 
dealers  will  probahly  maintain  the 
Government    license    code    after    the 


dealers    who    are    unworthy    of    the 
producers'  confidence. 

The  selling  of  perishable  food  by 
telephone,    the    furnishing    of    costly 
delivery    and   other   service   and    the 
credit    system    must   he   weeded   out. 
The  perishables  constitute  one  of  the 
nio^t    Invporttnt    groups   of   food   ma- 
terials and  we  are  learning  that  food 
is   the  great   factor.     Many  separate 
studies  and  observations  in  New  Jer- 
Fey  and   elsewhere   have  shown    that 
the  gross  profit  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer   Hrequently    amounts   rto     200 
percent.     This  is  where  the  producer 
becomes    interested.       He    takes    the 
stand     that     he     puts     the     greatest 
amount  of  energy  in  the  food  supply 
and    is    therefore    entitled   to   a    fair 
proportion  of   the  ultimate  price.   In 
considering     a    wider    field     for     hia 
labors   he  reasons   that   if  consumers 
could  secure  his  products  at  a  lower 
cost    they    would    use    more  of    them 
and  thereby  increase  his  market. 

Criticism  aimed  at  retail  store- 
keepers have  .been  unfair  in  many 
cases  as  they  have  criticised  the 
prices  and  not  the  -methods.  •So 
many  .persons  have  engaged  jln  the 
retail  business  that  simple  competi- 
tion prevents  any  unreasonable  prof- 
its. It  is  this  same  competition  which 
has  urged  them  to  offer  greater  ser- 
vice to  buyers  and  the  consequent 
enlargement  of  overhead  expenses. 

Consumers  Responsible 
Dealers  only  comply  with  consum- 
ers' wishes.  If  we  insist  on  having  our 
small  orders  delivered  and  in  carry- 
ing a  charge  account;  if  we  demand 
that  our  staple  grocer  carrv  a  f\ill 
line  of  perishables:  if  we  trade  the 
most  with  the  dealer  who  snends  the 
moat  money  in  advertising;  if  we 
spend  our  money  at  the  stores  which 
afford  'the  largest   windows,  pay  the 


Wholesalers  Should  Sell  to  Anyone 

The  field  of  the  wholesailer  in 
food  products  is  quite  definite.  No 
other  factor  in  food  distribution  is 
more  Important.  It  is  he  who  gath- 
ers together  large  quantities  at  all 
seasons  from  great  distances  and  so 
enalbles  the  small  retailer  to  replen- 
ish his  supplies  as  needed.  Handl- 
ing only  large  quantities  the  whole- 
saler can  operate  on  small  margins. 
The  practice  so  persistently  adhered 
to  of  protecting  these  retailing  cus- 
tomers has  an  unsound  basis.  Many 
of  our  most  distinguished  wholesale 
houses  maintain  a  policy  which  will 
sell  a  small  retail  store  2  dozen 
cans  of  condensed  milk  .and  refuse  to 
consider  an  order  for  fifty  dozen 
from  a  society  or  group  of  individ- 
uals. 

It  is  said  that  marketing  consists 
of  gathering  together  and  distribut- 
ing apart.  If  the  wholesaler's  ser- 
vice is  to  gather  together,  there  is 
no  sound  reason  why  one  order  should 
not  receive  the  same  attention  as 
any  other,  providing  It  is  of  a  quan- 
tity which  can  be  handled  advantag- 
eously by  the  wholesale  machinery. 

Potato  Prices  Dropping 

Retail  prices  felt  the  publicity  of 
last  week  but  only  a  little.  In  Tren- 
ton stores  aro  charging  from  65  to 
80  cents  per  half-bushel  for  good 
stock.  Wholesale  dealers  are  selling 
on  a  basis  of  50  to  55  cents.  Red 
Bank  stores  are  asking  about  80 
cents;  while  in  Elizabeth  and  Jersey 
City  retail  prices  are  still  about  $1. 

In  the  growing  sections  farm  prices 
are  ranging  about  45  to  50  cents 
per  hair4)«shel. 


bushel  by  spring  and  by  August  it 
will  lose  more  than  a  fifth  in  weight 
Based  on  the  shrinkage  of  a  bushel 
(70  pounds)  of  well-matured  corn  in 
storage,  the  following  scale  of  prices 
has  been  worked  out  by  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  with  corn  at  the 
arbitrary  price  of  $1  on  November  !• 
December  $1.05,  January  $1.08,  Feb- 
ruary $1.09,  March  $1.10,  April 
$1.13,  May  $1.19,  June  $1.23,  July 
$1.24,  August  $1.26,  September, 
$1.25,    October    $1.24. 

The  results  obtained  during  the 
eight  years  of  this  test  show  a  grad- 
ual shrinkage  until  August  and  a 
slight  increase  in  weight  during  the 
succeeding  months.  This  corn  on  No- 
vember 1  contained  25  percent  mois- 
ture and  the  cobs  41 J  percent. 

The  values  of  such  immature  corn 
equivalent  to  $1  a  bushel  on  Novem- 
ber 1  follow:  December  $1.05,  Janu- 
ary $1.09,  February  $1.11,  March 
$1.14,  April  $1.22,  May  $1.31,  Juno 
$1.38,  July  $1.40,  August  $1.41,  Sep- 
tember  $1.40,   October  $1.39. 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 


The  price  gains  of  animal  products 
at  the  farm  during  the  two  years  are 
lower  in  general  than  the  crop-price 
gains  ia  general,  and  lower  than  the 
price  gains  of  the  andmal  feeds.  Dairy 
products  gained  in  price  3  2  percent, 
and  the  range  is  from  29  percent  each 
for   biitterfat    and    cream   sold   to    3  6 
percent   for  butter.      Eggs  gained   55 
and  fowls  raised  40  percent,  the  av- 
erage being  49  percent.     The  gain  for 
swine  sold   and    slaughtered   was    92 
percent,  calves  91  percent,  sheep  72 
percent,  and  cattle  other  than  calves 
31  percent,  the  average  for  the  food 
animals  bein?;  63  percent.     The  work 
animals  sold  have  places  lower  in  the 
scale;    mules    gained    30    percent    in 
price  and  for  horses  the  gain  was  1 
percent.     Wool  gained  107  percent. 

The  gain  of  meat  animals  sold  and 
slaughtered  In  average  price  was  63 
percent,  and  of  poultry  products,  49 
percent. 


POTATO  AND  CORN  ACREAGE 

The  agricultural  census  of  this 
county,  just  taken  hy  school  teach- 
ers, shows  that  farmers  are  planning 
to  reduce  potato  acreage  heavily 
next  year;  reports  showing  4,747 
acres  last  year  and  3,513  acres  pro- 
posed this  year.  As  the  acreage 
planted  .s  sure  to  be  less  than  that 
planned    you    will    note    that    Tioga 

UUUL>     laiiiicFa     afe    iiuc    linumg    t^^ 

tato  growing  profitable.  Plans  of 
acreage  of  corn  to  be  husked  for  grain 
goes  up  from  2.100  to  3.800.  That 
shows  which  they  consider  the  best 
paying  crop. 

Seed  potato  demand  is  practically 
all  from  regular  farmers.  The  class 
of  city  farmers  who  bought  so  much 
seed  last  spring  has  apparently  drop- 
ped out  this  year.  Labor  is  very 
short  and  many  farmers  will  devote 
much  attention  to  getting  as  much 
food  as  possible  for  themseles  before 
raising  for  sale. 

I  believe  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  food  shortage  will  com- 
pel the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on 
food  production.  The  first  season  of 
poor  yields  will  teach  the  city  man 
that  the  same  policy  of  price  ham- 
mering which  produced  for  him  the 
heatless  Monday  is  equally  certain  to 
produce  a  "foodless"  Tuesday, — Dan- 
iel Dean.  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CORN  PRICES  MUST  VARY 

Prices  for  ear  corn  must  vary 
monthly  after  husking  time  because 
of  the  shrinkage  of  the  grain  in  stor- 
age. What  was  a  bushel  of  corn  last 
November  is   about   nine-tenths   of  a 


A  SHORTAGE  IN  FRUIT  PACKAGES 

The  importance  of  fruit  growers 
and  other  shippers  getting  their  sup- 
plies of  baskets,  crates,  etc.,  on  hand 
is  contained  in  a  statement  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  in  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Tren- 
ton, N    J. 

There  is  a  serious  shortage  in  lum- 
ber from  which  these  containers  are 
made,  and  the  lahor  situation  is  such 
in  the  South  where  the  bulk  of  them 
is  manufactured,  that  many  dealers 
are  doubtful  cf  supplying  their  cus- 
tomers* normal  demands.  The  Bureau 
f'rtvises  that  fruit  growers  comhine 
their  orders  and  purchase  in  carload 
lots  and  it  can  supply  a  li?t  of  dealers 
from  whom  these  containers  can  be 
purchased.  The  Bureau  also  advises 
immediate  placement  of  orders.        ^ 


March  IC,  1918. 


'^OftUrp 


TIMELY  POULTRY  PROBLEM 


flrot  hatch  comes  off  April  1,  the 
period  of  inconvenience  Is  only  30 
days  during  April.     Temporary  quar- 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 

GUINEAS  FOE  PROFIT 


15—311 

meat   Is  also  excellent.      When   they 
get  on   the  range   they   will   pick  up 
In   the   past   the  guinea   has  been    all    the    insects    necessary    for    their 
rei*"for'the  surplus  hens"  during  that    coneidenred    a    hobby    rather    than    a   diet.      The   guinea   does   not   scratch 
time   should    prove   no  serious   prob-    profit-nrodiicer.      This    has    changed,    so  they  may  be  allowed  the  freedom 
lem  on  a  farm   of  206   acres.      After    and    it    has    come    ahout    thru    the   of  the  garden   without  fear  of  dam- 
April    30     the   surplus   hens   mav   be    growing  scarcity  of  game  birds  and    age,  indeed  they  do  more  good  than 
sold  for  slaughter.  In  the  absence  of    the    laws    prohibiting    their    sale    In    harm  as  they  eat  insects  that  Infest 
,    -     .        a  better  market  many    states.      In    many    ways    the    the  plants.      Cracked  corn  is  an  ex- 

An  Answer  to  a  Ponltryman  %  Jitter        ^    Another  choice  is  a  few  weeks'    guinea    Is    the    nearest    approach    to    cellent    food    ftir   the   growing   birds. 
/vH<tor«'    Note -The   U     S     Food    deiay  in  the  hatching  season  so  that    wild  ga«ne  that  has  as  yet  been  pro/-    They  will  not  eat  much  of  it  anyway. 
Adnfiiist^atlon    sends    the  ■  following    chicks  will  be  hatched  about  May   1    itably  produced  on  the  farm.     What        A    young    guinea    fowl    Is    not   ex- 
letter  and  answer  for  the  purpose  of    ^f^^r  the  surplus  hens  axe  sold.  the  future  may  have  In  store  In  the   ceeded   in   delicacy   by   the  tenderest 

meeting   the   very    general    objection  ««»!«„„    «»    «    line  of  pheasant  and  quail  breeding    chicken    either    broiled,    roasted    or 

raised  over  the  ortler  prohlhitlng  the         Any    one    of    these    options    or    a  question  for  time  to  decide,    fried— in    fact    the    gamy    flavor    of 

e ?.uv" "":-'•  p.n^-  iU"  rr *"!:''  ::i:r r^rz'.  t^:! t-„ ,«a.„. ,>.,.,„ o. ..» ,„,„»» c„„.„eo., ,. . „.„... 

,„eut8^n^i..».    of^^_Ma«h    2._^^^I>0    a,„, „[,,„„„„    p„,„„   „„t   .^^t    the    ^u'-ea    fo-l  -  the    Pearl    and    the   far  8u,«r,or  ,o  chicken. 


you 
answers?) 

"Will    you    kindly    give    me   some 
much  needed  advice,"  writes  a  Ver- 
mont  farmer   to  the  IT.  S.  Food   Ad- 
ministration,   "to  govern   my   actions    ^^^^  ,^  unusually  high 
in  complying  with  your  recent  order        _.  . . 

prohibiting    the    sale    and    slaughter 
of  hens  after  February   23? 

"I    am    operating    a    farm    of    206 
acres 


The  problem  seems  in  Its  final  an- 
alysis to  be  one  of  profit  on  one  hand 
and  the  amotint  of  food  produced  on 

...      ^    -M,;„»    5«    thi  the  other,  considering  the  future  as 

acres,      he   continues,   "lying    m   the  tt-,i«»  *t,a  no-n 

„  .,       ,r            ♦    „„  1  K<.««  well  as  the  present.     Under  the  regu- 

ChaniDlain  Vallev,  Vernvont.  antl  nave  ....                   * 

v.aampiMiii  ».•!«»:.,  latlon    notifv  ng   poul  rv   buyers   not 

a  flock  of  1.100  White  Leghorn  hens    '"'*""    ""     •      '^    '  ^,.„^  hoT,a  nr 

j^  accept  live  or  fresh-killed  hens  or 


of   which    about    700    are   last    years  , 

»-  ,11^  J   -...    oK»..*  pullets  until  after  April  oO,  1918 

milletB.      My    pullets    produce    about  »  ^^     .,      ».       ^    tv„»    »».-.    t 

•^  \  ...     .„„  Is    confidently    hoped    that    the    f 

160   eggs    ^^l^^^y^-'      \'^   '"J  sirpply    of    the    country    will    he   in- 

practlce   to   hatch   between    600    and  J>^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^. 

•700    pullets    each    spring,     the    first  ^      _      _^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  f^rr...T.  nor 

hatch  coming  off  about  April  1 

the    capacity    of    my    plant    is    about 


The  older 
Administration  pomts  out  tna..^  Wh He"  African.  The  former  is  more  birds,  also,  are  better  when  cooked 
average  yield  of  spring  ««««  ^^^^r*     ,,„,^,„  ,„  ^,,,   p„ts  of  the  cou»-    than  an  old  hen.     In  the  larger  mar- 

Ing  to   pa  t  ;j^P«^««««   ^     f «"/  /«    try  but  to  our  mind  not  so  profitable    kets    it    Is    becoming    better    known 
percent    "'    tl.^    mea^    ^alue    of  ^t^he    J^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^      ^^  ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^       ^^^    ^^^^,^^   ^^^^^   ^^^^ 

^^"1,    *!       fl^v     ♦>,/"«nn^..rtioii    nfcr    are  that  the  African  seems  more  do-    off    and    have    a    better    appearance 
particular  flock,   the   production   per    ^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

farm,  running  with  the  hens  and  does  not  seem  to  matter  In  the  mar- 
sometimes  laying  In  the  same  nests,  kets.  Whether  one  breeds  the  Afrl- 
Both  varieties  usually  steal  their  can  or  Pearl  variety  is  therefore  a 
nests   in    some    secluded    spot    at    a  matter    of    taste. — C.    H.    Chesley. 

distance  from   the  house,   where  the  

hen  will  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs         GENERAL-PURPOSE   BREEDS 
if    not    disturbed.       As    all    guineas        Among  the  popiTfar  breeds  of  the 

are  wild   it   is  best  to   approach   the  general-purpose  class 


pullets  until  after  ApnloO    1918    U  ^est  with  caution  and  the  eggs  should  f,,,„,,^  j„  ,  .^^^       ,        ^,,,,,,  ^o 

is    confidently    hoped    that    the    food  ^^     ^^^^^^^^     ^,.^^     ^     long-handled  ^^„^^^^,  „,,,      ^^^  Plymouth  Rock 

,       „   .  .u     1  ..         I.  ♦v^  ..«„,.  spoon,  leaving  a  few  at  all  times  that  j^    generally    regarded    as    the    typ** 

^t    creased.     But  the  letter  of  t^^  r^^^-  ^he  bird  may  not  suspect  that  she  Is  „,,,,,        ^^^  ^.j^„t  ^ange  of  require 

A3    lation  applies  neither  to  farniers_nor  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ..nPral-nnrnos«  class. 


1.000  birds  and  Is  now  overstocked, 
I  will  have  to  cut  out  the  hatching 
until  such  time  as  you  may  permit 
the  sale  of  my  old  stock  to  make  room 
for  the  new." 


to  consumers.  Nor  does  the  Food 
Administration  seek  to  dictate  to 
poultrymen  how  they  shall  conduct 
their  business. 


than  those  of  the  hens  but  they  are 
usually  as  good,  being  excellent  for 
home  use.  The  guinea  lays  from 
May  to  the  latter  part  of  August  or 
More  Money  or  More  Food?  later    and    if   the    eggs    are   removed 

It   seeks    rather   to    safeguard    the    from    the   nest    frequently    the    bird 
This  man  understands  the  purpose    Nation's  food  supply  and  to  moat  ef-    will  seldom  want  to  set. 
of  the  regulation  notifying  licensees    fectively  share  our  food  savings  and         The  best  way    to   start    a   flock    of 
not  to  buv   live  or  fresh-killetl    hens    surplus   with    the  Allies   to   win    the    guineas   is    to   set    the   eggs   under  a 
and  pullets  until  after  April   30,  for    >var.      Perhaps   this  Vermont  farmer    good    motherly    hen.      The    eggs    re- 
he  continues    'Of  course,  such  a  line    honestly  believes  that  the  marketing    quire  from  25   to   -S   days  to   natcn. 
of  action  would  throw  onto  the  mar-    of   his   surplus  hens   for   direct   con-    After  the  eggs  have  been  setting  for 
ket    about     ''00    dozen    eggs    that    I    sumption  would  be  In  harmony  with    a  week,  add  a  few  hens  eggs,      i  ne 
*  ,,.'      'u„....,.e    ..o"    W    in-.h.tnrs.    th«  .nirit  of  the  new  regulation.  Con-    chicks  will  exert  a  good  influence  to- 
but  there  would  be  the  loss  of  about 
700    broilers    and    my   flock    will    not 
lay   as  many  eggs  this  year  without 
the  new  stock. 

"There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
efl'ect  of  your  order  when  applied  to 
a  man  running  a  poultry  plant  of  a 
fixed  capacity  as  compared  with  a 
man  who  has  a  few  hundred  hens 
running  at  large  about  his  barns.  .\t 
this  time  I  have  a  flock  of  cocks  at 
an  expense  of  about  40  cents  per 
month  per  bird  that  should  go  to 
market  at  once  If  they  are  not  to  be 
used  as  breeders;  the  feed  they  are 
eating  should  be  saved.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  should  be  done?" 

Three  Choices  to  Select  From  or 
Combine 
Here  Is  a  case  where  a  general  or- 
der, necessary  as  a  war  measure,  and 


ments  In  the  general-purpose  class. 

The  Wyandotte  is  a  little  smaller 
and  earlier  maturing  but  still  very 
well  meated  and  easy  to  fatten. 

The  Rhode  Island  Red  has  nearly 
the  same  standards  of  weight  as  the 
Wyandotte  but  is  a  more  active  bird, 
not  putting  on  fat  so  readily;  con- 
sequently it  apprnaches  the  laying 
type  and  Is  popular  with  those  who 
want  eggs  and  meat,  but  want  eggs 
most. 


DISPOSE  OF  OLD  HENS 


Rangt  Colony  Homsc 


Unless  the  old  hen  possesses  valu- 
able  traits   as  a  breeder,   it  Is  never 
advisable  to  hold  her  thru  her  third 
winter.      Many    poiiltrymen    make    it 
a  practice  to  winter  no  stock  except 
the    pullets,    disposing    of    the    hens 
when  they  are  about  eighteen  months 
old.     While -this  Is  a  safe  practice  to 
follow    and    will    insure    the    highest 
iwssible  profit,  few  fanners  have  suffi- 
cient pullets  to  fiill  their  houses  and 
some    old    stock   must    be    held   over. 
Besides     old     hens     make     the     best 
breeders  and  even  if  one  has  a   suf- 
ficient number  of   well-matured   pul- 
lets.   It    would    still    be    advisable    to 
keep    the   best    of   the   old    hens    for 
next  season's  breeders. 

Two-year-old  hens  make  the  best 
breeders.  While  hens  three  years 
old  or  over  may  produce  strong, 
healthy   chicks,   they    should   not   be 


.u     •    1     »r,  tr^whol^e  .fdPriM    present    housing    facilities,  wards  taming  the  joumg  guineas  It  j^^,^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^    ,^,p  ^y^^  reason  that 

of  benefit  to  the  in<U..st       as  a  whole  »^*^;^^« /^^^^^^               if^^iiers   and  1.   well    to   coni.e    tke   ,o«ng    Wrds  ^^^    ,„.,o„,i„g    u.t    of    pullets   could 

causes  a  specialized  ^^^'^'^^^^r     ^  tlLter  ec^  he  may  feel  iustlfied  I.  for  the  fl«t  w-k  of  thlr  life.  «1-  ^  ^„^^  ,„  .^^  „,,„„^,  ^f  the  lot 

iety   and    inconvei»leuce.      Luder   the  wmter  ec^  he  may           ,           ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^   ^^  opportunity    to   es-  ^,  ^^„^  ^^^^  ,^  ^^  ^.  ^^j^. 

spirit  of    the   regulation,   several   al-    believing  ^l^^"" ^^J^^..l^^^  there"    eape.     After  a  period  with  the  hen  

ternatives    "«    ^;";>«^^;^^  ^^'*^^!   ^^  ""^'.rteUnrhis  hens-fowls   that    and  a  few  chicks  they  usually  leurn       p^^^RY  HOUSE  UP  TO  DATE 

birds  are  not  affected  by  the  re«ttia     by    markeung       «  lavera— to  a    the  wavs  of  their  foster-mother  and       *  

tion  and  may  be  sold  at  any  time  for   be  adrnks  are  exceuem      i  ^^^^     ^|^^^^     trouble.       When     their       1  have  two  poultry  houses  that   1 

any  purpose.)  private  trade.  ^^^_    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^wn    to  some  extent,    think  are  hart  to  beat  as  to  roosts. 

1.  Surplus   hens    ami   pullets   may        But  If  he  has  '"o^^^"  '  ^^^^    heconf    hardy    and    can    take   wind    draft.    laying    and    scratching 

*»e  sold  as  bree<Hng  stock.     With  tho    ter  chiefly   from   «  . »™  ^^,^..    ^^^  „,  themselves.     It  is  Important   departments.     The  houses  are  ISiilOO 

•impetus    which    meatless    meals    and    th.ni  from  a  food  po  m  ,     ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^^   ^^^    ^^    ^^^^    ^^^    feet  and  arc  divided  Into  two  depart- 

davs  have  given  the  iviultry  Industry    ing  to  profit  by  J^^^  "^  j^,^.    f^om  lice  and  vermin  as  these  pam-   ments  12x!>«  feet  for  a  roosting  place 

and    the    nation-wide    effort    toward   '»y  t»»« '»«'"""^  7  '  tcLnlated  how    sites  will  kill  the  young  birds.  Young    and    12x50    feet    for    a    laying    and 
larger  flocks,  there  should  be  an  out-    Ish  holidays,  and  ^''^J''  ^^^        ,„^,  frequently  follow  their  foe-   scratching    department.      The   roosts 

let    in    every    locality    for    well-bred    h«  can  make  the  most    «o"e.        ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^  ^   ^^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^^  „^^^^  ^i^„^   ^^ 

f^w,^-especlally    birds   which    aver-   than  produce  '^'f'^'^y''^        ,^;^„t  „e   fully   grown.                                       concrete.     All  roosts  are  on  a  level. 

age  1«0   eggs  apiece  annually.     Th«   of  his  surplus  stock  for  use  as  m.  ^ ^^^^ 

Food     Administration's    order    aims   is  adverse  to    he  spirit 

onlv  to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  hens   poultry  regulation 

and  pullets.     There  Is  no  restriction        Thus  ^^^'^ '^Jll^l^   "'^^^^^^^^^^  good'Arst   feed,  or  the  hread  may  be    way   by   means   of   pulleys.     In    thi^. 

on     the     distribution    Of    high-class   "« ''^    '""^"7  7^'  '  ,  *  Ji^^^e"  This  fed    sMghtly    motetened    with    milk,    way  the  houses  can  easily  be  cleaned. 

breeding    stock:    this,    on    the   other   '«  ""^/^''^;"j^  *  ,    '"'""f  \„anv   who  Lettuce  or  chopped  onion  tope  shonld    No   place  for  mites,   lice  or  rats.     1 

'•rTh;":r%^tends    only    thru    T  slTg  ^V  decide  between  pa-  he  given   them   a,  long   as   the.   re-    think    dropping    platfonns   are   good 


concrete.      All  roosts  are  on  a  level. 

Toung  guineas  should  he  fed  sev-    There  is  no  litter  In  the  roosttnf  de- 

eral    times   a    dav   for   a   week    after    partment.     The  roosting  poles  are  in 

"Thus  [here  ar?  plentv   of  choices,    being  hatched.     Dry  hread   makes  a    5  sections  and  are  swung  o«t  of  the 
inus  mere  .<i«:    1'"="  .  .  ._  .    • j t%.^  v.»o4  ni>«  im    nrow    >»»    mMin<«    nf    nullevs.      In    this 


April    30: 


and   as  this  poultryman's   trlollsm  and  profit. 


main  in  confinement.     A  little  freeh   lice  harbors. 
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Tennsptvania  Farmer 


Crow  Big  Crops  by  Using  BRADLEY'S  FER- 
TILIZERS—The  World's   Best   by  Every  Test 


GRANDFATHER 

AND 

GRANDSON 

USED 

BRADLEY'S  FERTILIZERS 

Bowdoin  R.  Blackstone,  Perham,  Maine,  using  1,200  lbs. 
per  acre  of  Bradley's  Fertilizer,  secured  an  average  yield 
on  his  entire  acreage  of  375  bushels  potatoes  per  acre. 
His  grandson,  ClifTord  H.  Blackstone,  Portland,  Maine, 
competing  for  a  boy's  club  prize,  also  used  Bradley  s  fer- 
tilizer, and  secured  a  yield  of  498  bushels  potatoes  per  acre. 
BRADLEY'S  FERTILIZERS  thus  sustain  their  repu- 
tation from  generation  to  generation.  Why  experiment 
with  other  brands  when  you  can  be  assured  of  success  by 
using  the  time-tested  BRADLEY  BRANDS? 

The  Company  maintains  an  Agricultural  Service  Bureau 
conducted  by  Dr.  11.  J.  Wheeler,  92  State  Street,  Boston 
(for  many  years  Director  of  the  R.  I.  Experiment  bta- 
tion),  Nvhose  crop  bulletins,  services  and  advice  are  free 
to  all  farmers. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

^THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
92  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON,  or  2  RECTOR  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Officei:  PHIUDELPHIA.  BALTIMORE.  BUFFALO.  DHROIT.  CLEVEUHD.  ClHCINNAn 


By    washing    the    poles    or   Toosts 
with     kerosene     whenever     you     see 
a    few    mite3    does    the    trick.       In 
the  laying  department  on  the  north 
side  of  the  buildings  are  three  rows 
of  nests  five  feet  from  the  floor.  Next 
to  the  nests  is  a  12-inch  walk;  on  the 
south  side  of  this  walk  are  two  more 
rows  of  nests  six  and  one-half   feet 
from   the  floor.      The  last   mentioned 
nests  are  in  the  center  of  the  build- 
ing, leaving  plenty  of  space  for  a  per- 
son to  walk.     The  walk  is  three  and 
one-half   feet    from   the   doors.      This 
walk  is  used  to  collect  the  eggs  and 
give  the  hens  access  to  the  nests.     All 
the  nests  are  separate  and  can  easily 
be  removed  at  any  time  for  cleaning. 
All  the  space  of  the  floors  is  used  fot 
scratching. .   The  south  side  h:i.=5  win- 
dows  which   slide  either   way.    with 
wind  shields. 

The  windows  in  the  south  side  give 
light  to  the  nests  on  the  north  side. 
South  sides  of  the  poultry  house 
are  large  yards  with  running  spring 
water  all  the  year  round.  These 
yards  are  planted  with  pine  trees, 
peach,    apples,    plums    and   catalpas, 


March  Id,  1918. 

ty-four  hours  before  the  young  birda 
appear.  If  the  weather  is  dry  as  the 
time  for  hatching  approaches,  the 
eggs  should  be  sprinkled  with  warm 
water  several  times. 

For  the  flrst  twenty-four  hours  no 
feed   should    be   given    the   goslings, 
then    for   a   week  or   ten   days  stale 
bread   moistened   with   milk   Is  good. 
After  that  give  a  crumbly  mash  made 
of  corn  meal  and  bran  or  middlings. 
Five  feedings  per  day  should  be  the 
rule  for  ten   days,   then   three  feeds 
for  the  next  three  weeks.     After  that 
one  feed  per  day  is  sufficient,   until 
the  last  few  weeks  before  marketing. 
Until  the  quill  feathers  start   the 
goslings  are  rather  sensitive  to  mois- 
ture, hence  a  dry  place  must  be  pro- 
vided for  them  at  night  and  during 
rainy  weather.     Some  care  is  neces- 
sary for  a  few  weeks  but  when  the 
feathers  are  well  started,  they  may 
be  trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  old    geese   seem   to   realize   this 
and  will  lead   their  broods  to  cover 
when  rain  comes  on.     Later  they  do 
not    pay   any    attention    to    rain,    as 
they  appear  to  know  that  the  young 


"The  Best"      | 

Greatest  strength  and  ^"^*' = 
bility.  Ten  years  guarantee  u  ai-  = 
rections  arc  followed  Painted  s 
occasionally  it  will  last  twenty  s 
years.  Comes  in  three  thicknesses.  = 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  free     = 
booklet  and  samples.  — 

C.  S.  Garrett  &  Son   Corp.  = 
22  S.  Marshall  St.,         Phila.,  Pa.  = 

Illllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllll"k^ 


•^  n     1       Used,  Second- 

L/\l*  \o  IP  Hand  &  Rebuilt 
rOl     iJCtlC  Machi  n  e  r  y 

RuS^ll^O- 'and  32-inch  A.lvance:  i«^19.^"'^"2»° 
r„H  ohinh^lt  DoWer  hay  prcs^  17x22  Ann  Arbor:  and 
manVoth^ri  B^^ebuflt  inarhlmry  and  save  money. 
Ask  fC  atfUci  of  r.reyhoun,!  thrj-shi OK  nja^h '«  L^Lf V 

The  BANTING  MFG.  COMPANY 
114  Superior  St..    Dept.  R.    TOLEDO.  OHIO 


A  FIRST-CLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 

At  a  Very  Low  Price 

Everyauto  hap  boen  repriced  «l  a  bip  savlnB— every 
car  is  in  A-1  condition  LlmousineB.  Coupes  Sedans. 
Town  '  ars.  Kosvilslcrs,  louring  ("ar^  and  Run- 
abouts, also  Truclis  and  Delivery  Wagans — all  at  i 
savinK.  A   real  car  (or  a  little  price. 

1000  Used  Autos  $150  up 

TMn  mfttter  what  car  you  want  wc  have  It,  and 
duKhte  month  CM  Mve  you  33 1-3  tooO  percent. 
SenM  for  our 

Auto  Catalog  No.  A;It*8  Free 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

WORLD'S   LARGEST    ADTO  DKALER8 

203  N.   Broad  Sreet,  Phila.,  Pa. 


A  Continuous  Nest  in  Poultry  House 


which  raako  plenty  of  shade  in  sum- 
mer. Each  house  has  500  hens. 
While  Leghorns,  and  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  The  products  of  this  poultry 
plant  are  .sold  to  private  people  in 
Germantown,  Pa. — O.  H.  S.  Maurer, 
.Montgomery  Co  ,  Pa. 
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GARDEN  TOOLS'^ 

ArBwer  the  fanner's  bigqnettiemt: 

Bow  can  1  have ■ '—  —»•' 

least  expenscT 

hav 

the 


TELLS  WHY  CHICKS  DIE 

K.  J.  Reefer, the  poaltry  expert,  CSS  Reefer  Bldff^ 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Is  jriTin^  away  rrec  a  valaable 
book  MtitM.  "WUt«  DiarrboM  aod  How  to  Cure  tt." 
fhia  booktcootaiiM  eeienUfte  f act*  on  white  -« — *•— 
and  taito  how  to  nniiaii  •  aiawto  ka«i«  ■eliitiea  that 
Sirr»l*  Jill  1 1 1  TT  Biatat  ■nd>cti»llTrm>M  9«  i 


balcb.   AD 


Tm^ 


d^arrboes 
lat  enrca  tUa 

HD»   ao«    wc:»w«ii7  .~.w.^    wl    V*T   cant  •< 

raiaaraahoaidoarti^ljwntoMr.  ' 


:i    CMiK«4  «j^»fca^*i»^a 

Bow" can'l  have  aeood  Rarden  with 
least  expense 7  How  can  the  wire 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vesetables  tot 
the  home  table  with  ieaat  labor  I 
m/\  \r  AnV  Combined  Eta  ' 
IRON  A^t,  andDriUSeeder 


f 

9M 

2>rlU 

and 

Whaa 

Bo* 


HANDLING  GOSLINGS 


BoWes   the   garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space    Sows,  cov- 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  rdpes, 
etc  better  than  old- time  tools. 
A 'woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
Dosh  UanddoBday'fband- 
*^  work  in  60 


miDOtcs  80 
rombina* 
tions,  I4S0 

to    Isaoo. 

Write    for 
„  ^    booklet 

B«temMiM'r8Co..Bo:.96G  Greiiloch.N.J» 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN   TILE 

'em  np  to  be  replaced  every  lew  years,  ^ntefor  pnces^oldin  caHoad 
lots.    Also  manufacttuers  ol  the  famous  WATCO  lMPKRISHAlil.it 
SILO,  ^atco  BuUding  Tile  and  Natco  Sever  Fipe. 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company    ■       IHS  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa^ 


Le  Best  Pumps  I  Ever  Saw 

"I  have  three  pumps  of  your  make  and  they  are  the  beat  pumps  Ig 
ever  saw."  writes  F.  M,  Polk.  Tobinsport.  Ind.     No  wonder  I    -^ 
For  they  arc  backed  by  69  year's  pump-maklng  experi- 
ence.   Remember,  we  guarantem  every  one  of 
GOULDS  PllMPg 

to  fully  perform  the  work  for  which  H  is  rec- 
■     ommendeil.       Write   today  for   new   frae,- 
book.     'Pumps   for   Kvery    Service. 
„     ..  -^^  Ask  our  Service  Dept.  to  help  you. 

Fuf!  ii  ^^^  Address  Dipt.  »«.  ^ 

Ijft  anrfForca 
Tump  for  band 
pumyintf 


». 


The  Goulds  Mfg   Co. 

Mam  Offiff  and  Works 
Seneca  FalU.  N.  Y. 


OooMa 

na.lwM 

far  pumplna 

wat«r  ann  air 

■to  alr-praMura 

WBtar  aratama 

BaANCHSfl: 
Naw  York    CThlcaca 
BoaCar    AtlnU    HooHM 
rhitadalpbia   Pltubucik 


The   farmer   who    has    a   lot    that 
can  be  fenced  tightly  will  do  well  to 
consider   the   profits    from    raising    a 
flock  of  geese.     There  is  no  branch 
of    poultry    keeping    more    profitable 
where   plenty  of   pasturage   is   avail- 
able.    During  the  spring  and  summer 
geese  iire  very   quiet,   hence   a   fence 
three  feet  high  will  keep  them  within 
bounds.      A  lot,    thru   which   a   small 
brook  flows  or  where  there  is  plen- 
ty of  moist  ground  available  is  best 
suited    to    their    needs.      They    will 
thrive  on  tender  grass  but  it  is  well 
to  give  them  one  feed  of  grain  every 

day. 

It    is   not    advisable   to   hatch   gos- 
lings  before    the  grass   has   made   a 
good  start  in  the  spring,  hence  it  is 
quite   early    enough    to   set    the   eggs 
the    first    of    April.      Green    grass    is 
a   necessity    almost    as    soon    as    the 
youngsters  are  out  of  the  shells.  ITs- 
ually  it  is  well  to  make  the  earliest 
qettings  under  chicken  hens  and  then 
the    geese   will    lay    another    clutch. 
Later  hatchings  are  made  under  the 
geese  and  they  will  frequently  adopt 
all  the  goslings,  as  the  hen  mothers 
do  not  remain  long  with  them.     From 
one   to    three   geese    are    allowed    to 
each    gander    and    the    eggs    usually 
hatch  well.     The  period  of  incubation 
is    from    twenty-eight    to    thirty-one 
days.     Eggs  are  usually  pipped  twen- 


have  outgrown   the  tender  period. 

Grass  is  a  necessity  from  the  time 
the  goslings  come  out  of  the  shell. 
A  rat-proof  coop  with  a  run  attached, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  tender  grass, 
should    be    provided    at    first.      Later 
the  goslings  appear  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  so  far  as  ordinary 
enemies   are   concerned.      Sometimes, 
when  young  goslings  are  allowed  the 
run  of  ponds,  turtles  prove  a  menace. 
Usually  it  is  best  to  keep  them  away 
from    ponda    un|t'il    we'Jl    developed. 
Shallow    brooks    or   spring-holes    are 
desirable    in    their    runs    after    the 
goslings  are  four  weeks  of  age.     Sick- 
ness seldom   troubles  the  goslings   if 
they    have   plenty    of   pasturage. — C. 
H.  Chesley,  N.  H. 


HEAD  LICE  FATAL  TO  CHICKS 

There  are  two  kinds  of  lice  that 
Infest  the  heads  of  fowls  and  chicks. 
One  of  them,  commonly  found  only 
upon  adult  fowls,  is  very  small,  whit- 
ish in  color,  and  may  be  detected 
only  by  a  very  close  examination. 
The  other  is  a  large  gray  louse  that, 
when  present,  is  readily  seen  by  part- 
ing the  down  upon  the  heads  of  small 
chicks.  It  is  known  as  the  large 
head   louse. 

Head  lice  are  true  blood-suck'era 
and  are  true  to  their  name,  as  they 
are  never  found  anywhere  except  on 
the  head  and  the  neck  of  fowls  and 
chicks.  With  their  long  bills  they 
puncture  the  skin  and  blood  vessels 
beneath,  hence  the  blood  which  they 
drain  comes  from  a  position  directly 
over  the  brain. 

As  the  little  chicks  are  hatched  by 
a  hen,  these  lice  leave  the  hen  and 
attach   themselves  to   the  chicks.   If 


March  1«.  1»1«. 

one  will  pick  up  a  droopy  chick  that 
has  been  hatched  and  brooded  natur- 
ally, and  examine  its  head  he  will 
almost  always  discover  head  lice, 
sucking  blood.  They  cause  such  ex- 
.  treme  weakness  that  often  the  bodily 
organs  are  unable  to  perform  their 
functions  properly,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  chicks  are  suffering  from 
diarrhea  or  some  other  disease,  when 
It  is  really  head  lice  that  ajre  kill- 
ing them. 

To  destroy  head  lice,  apply  equal 
parts   of   olive   oil    and   kerosene,   or 
clear  lard  and  kerosen»",  to  the  head 
and    neck.      Picking   up    each    chick 
singly,  dip  a  linger  into  the  prepara- 
tion   and    put    a   small   drop    on    the 
back  of  the  head.     One  must  not  ap- 
ply too  much,  as  any  kind  of  oil  or 
grease  if  used  too  freely  on  the  bodies 
of  fowls  or  chicks  will   prove  fatal. 
When  the  chicks  have  been  treated, 
take  each  brood  hen  and  anoint  the 
body  lightly  on  each  side  under  the 
win?;   one  dipping  of  the  finger  will 
be  sufficient  for  each   side.      As   the 
chl'^ks    are   hovered    the   mixture    of 
oil  -nd  grease  will  be  distributed  over 
their  heads  sufficient  to  rout  the  lice 
rntil    the  chicks   are   fully   feath- 
ered  the  owner  should  keep  lice  in 
mind  and  examine  the  chicks  at  least 
weekly,   or  even  twice  weekly.    One 
should    take    time    to    examine 
chicks      carefully,      else      the 
may    be     overlooked     and 
chicks   will    soon    perish.      It   is    sel- 
dom   necessary    to    examine    brooder 
rhicks  more  than  once  or  twice,  but 
hen-brooded      chicks      may      require 
treatment  every  few  days  for  several 
;\-ee!js. — W.  F.   PiTdue.  Ind. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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ONE  BREED  PAYS  BEST 


In  keeping  poultry  we  have  found 
that  the  most  profit  can  be  ru.de  by 
r.^^(\,y\-n<r  f Vi o  (TnoratlnTi   t.1  one  breed.  I 
At  the  same  time  we  constantly  have 
to  fisht  the  temptation  to  try  out  a 
tew  of  the  other  man's  breed  when- 
ever   we    hear    them    talked    about. 
However,  the  farmer  who  keeps  one 
breed   runs   less   risk   of   mixing   his 
flock.     He  gains  some  reputation   in 
the    neighborhood    if    he    gives    one 
hreed    the    proper    care    and    othefr 
poultrymen   will   oCten   come   to   him 
for  hatching  eggs  or  breeding  stock. 
The  broilers   will    be    more   uniform 
in  size  and  quality  and  the  eggs  will 
also   present    an    appearance   that   is 
lacking  when  eggs  of  different  colors 
and  sizes  are  mixed. 

More    than    one    breed    of   poultry 
on  the  farm  means  that  careful  fenc- 
ing  is   necessary    in   the    spring.      If 
eggs  are  sold  for  hatching  from  large 
flocks  it  means  that  every  precaution 
is  required  to  avoid  mixing.     This  is 
especially  important  where  the  birds 
have  been  accustomed  to  free  range. 
Making    poultry    profitable    requires 
plenty  of  work  and  it  hardly  pays  for 
a  farmer  to  complicate  the  situation 
by  experimenting  with  more  than  one 
breed.    One  breed  of  poultry  properly 
managed  and  studied  will  be  enough 
to  keep   the   average   man   busy    for 
several  years.     There  is  a  great  deal 
to   learn    about    every    breed    and    a 
large  accumulation  of  knowledge  in 
the   mating   of    one   breed    is    worth 
more  than  a  mixed  lot  of  information 
relating  to  all  breeds. 

"V\'e  expect  to  continue  with  one 
breed  but  must  admit  that  a  poultry 
show  or  a  visit  to  a  neighbor's  poul- 
try plant  often  gives  us  a  strong  de- 
sire to  try  out  a  few  specimens  In  our 
own  yards.  This  is  true  even  when 
fact<?  and  figures  prove  to  us  that  one 
breed  is  the  most  economical  to  nian- 
»ge.— R    G.   Kirby. 
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For  years  I  have  made  a 
special  study  of  the  causes 
of  chick  loss.  I  have  proveJ  that 
these  causes  can  be  largely  pre- 
vented or  overcome.  I  hpovi 
that  my  Poultry  Powder  is  just 
the  help  that  chicks  need  to  get 
through  the  first  vital  weeks. 
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Dr.  LeCear,  the  noted  poultrf 
expert,  fvon  the  GranJ  Prtte 
Cupf  at  Kansas  City  Poultrf 
Show,  January,  l?i3. 
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DnLeGeairs 
Poultry  Powder 

has  saved  mmom  of  chicks.  Thousands  of  poultry  raisers  use 
it  to  save  their  chicks  from  gapes,  leg  weakness,  bowel 
trouble,  etc.,  and  to  make  them  grow  faster  and  do  better.  It 
willP/lK  yOl/touseit,too.  This  of  all  years  youcan  t  afford 
to  lose  chicks— they'll  be  worth  so  much  more  money  this 
year  than  ever  before  and,  besides, 

the  Nation  is  calling  for  more  poultry  to  help  win  the  war 
My  Poultry  Powder  increases  egg  production.  It  also  strength- 
#»nR  brfifiHprs  and  helos  fertility  so  that  you'll  get  larger, 
stronger  hatches.  Try  if  at  MY  RISK.-buy  a  pack- 
age from  your  dealer.  If  it  doesn  t  do  all  I  claim,  the 
dealer  is  authorized  to  refund  your  money. 

Dr.  LeGear's  Lice  Killer 

U  a  life-saver  at  chick  time.    Treat  all  your  setting  hens  with  it;  put 
it  Si  nests,  etc.     Absolutely  GUARANTEED  to  nd  your  flock  of  Lee. 


r-'-v. 


Increases  egg 
yield;— here's  proof. 

Clark«bur<.  W.  Va.. 
Feb.  12. 1913 
"Have  used   your  poultry 
powder  two  years:  and  had 
no    sickness   in    my    flock 
in  that  time.    That  it  will 
promote  egtf  laying.  I  have 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  by 
feeding  12  pullets  and   not 
feeding  a  pen  of  12  full  tistera 
—all  other  rations  the  same. 
The  pen  fed  LeGear's  pow- 
der  produced  307o    MORE 
EGGS  in  their  pullet  year 
than  the  pen  not  receiving 
the  powder.    Also  moulted 
out  and  was  laying  before 
other  penwas  through  moult. 
J.  A.  PRESTON 


Over  40.000  dealers  seH  my  remedi^s—flever  sold  by  peddlers.    Ask  YOUR 
dealer.  Also  ask  h.m  or  write  for  my  112-page  Stock  &  Poultry  Book  FREE. 

Dr.L.D.LeGear  Med. Co..  747 Howard  St.,St.Louis,Mo. 
Dr.  LeGear's  Stock  Powders  keep  stock  fat  and  healthy 
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EUREKA 
Colony  Brooder 

$17.50    (5W'»'i«k»)       OOOO  ebiek.)  $21.50 

Has  corrugated  fire  pot,  is  self  regulating. 
Made  of  solid  cast  iron,  burns   hard   coal 
or  natural  gas  as  desired. 
I    make  this    brooder    myself.       I    know 
every  part  that  goes  into  it.     Useless   ex- 
panse, labor  and  parts    arc  eliminated.    A 
guarantee  —a  Tf »•  one— i$  sold  with  every 
one.  You  try   it  30  days  and  if   not    satis- 
factory return  it  to   me   at  my    expense 
and  purchase  price  will  be  returned  same 
day.  No  strings  tied  to    a  guarantee   like 
that.  It  means  protection  for  you. 

Order    early    while     shipments    can     be 

made  quickly. 

lFri7c  for  Booklet,   etc. 

James  R. 
Wotherspoon 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS! 


243  N.  Front  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'IMDUfS  POLlim 


T'iAPK  MA     h    KWJISIKREU 
\.'i   I       rf      I'ATKNT    OFFICb 

YOU,  Mr.  Poultry  Raiser 

want  the  largest  amount  of  eggs 
in  the   shortest    possible  time 

Let  ud  helo  you  attain  this  result  with 
MAURER'S  -K  W  A  L  I  T  Y"  Product, 
(or  I'oultrj.      A     trial    will    convince    you. 

Write  for  prices  and  samples  today 

FREE— 1911  Farmers*  Almanac 
MAURER     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY 
Box  P  365  Newark,  N.  J. 


PIPE 


srr. .nil   l>»ii'l       T  into  sl'X-V  nit 

'Izo,"  fnrnHli<>il  with  now  tnro^'J' 

Promut  shlnmpn"- 

416  Moyer  $L  Phil». 


A-  conpIlnfT". 
J,  F.  Grlimi. 


OS  Buys  140-BsK 
!z2l.     Champion 

Belle  City  hcibator 

1  Double  Fibre   Board  <^'ase    Copper'    oiira 

,  Freight  Paid  gUW.* 

Aaliowr<l  onexprrM.  Gusrantaad 
Mt  »p«ctal  On«r»  jiro»We  jmf«  to 
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TYGERT 

Fertilizers 

RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 

Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

2SD  So.  Delaware  Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 

»U«fO'«»»  0«  TMf  «MI»ie»M  AO«l.   CMtM.   CO. 
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riilirVitlni  mon«».    Ordi 
rr««  bonk 


Fact*."-  It  I 


Incubator  Co., 


lU   nil. 

Box  68 


.  No-    — 

.      HatcMns 

Jim  Robui,  Prca 


Racioa,  Wis. 


MASON'S  FENCE  BARGAINS 


W 


rBlMertbaa«T«ron  fallK«nK«. 
ifulT  weight,  Buaranteed  foncft. 
•  Don't  buy  nntn  you  liavs  MMon's 
'■•pecialdireo  from  factory  price* 

:  ^^  60  tATS*  nil  TtlAl  tmi 

iBvaA  for  our  new  Free  oataloi 
•hLDwing  fencing  and  gate*  to 
■         »>very  purpose.    It  point*  the 
way  to  feaoo  well  aad  eave 

T&E -'AhON  FENCE  CO. 
Box  23        Ixteaburc,  Ohto. 


Phi33     mention    Pennsylvania  Farmer  whon  writing*  to  adve'-tisora. 
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Healthy  Stock 
Pays  Big 

Put  your  stock  in  the  profit-pre- 
ducing  class.  The  most  positive, 
economical  and  easy  method  of 
restoring  and  keeping  in  perfect 
beal^  and  vigorous  condition 
your  boxses,  cattle,  Bbeep  and 
swine  is  to  regularly  tue 

Pratts 
Animal  Regulator 

This  CuaranteeJ  Slack  Tonic  trnJ 
Con JUhher  h&s  stood  the  test  for 
nearly  fifty  years  and  is  demanded 
by  btrmers  who  make  stock  keep- 
ing pay  Ing  profits. 

Pratts  Animal  Ragvlator  tones 

up  the  whole  system  in  a  natupoi 

way.     It  sharpens  the  appetite  — 

aids    digestion — regulates    the 

bowels — expels    irritating    worms 

— prevents  sickness — increases 

strength,  growth  and  production. 

Once   tried,    yott    will    never    be 

without  it. 

Prattm  Prodoefs  sre  sold  hf  **•][«*■ 
every>vhere  on  money-l>«ck  *«••*■•■•• 

Demand  PratU— reiu»«  subatitutM. 

Wrh«  lodar  far 

^  Stock  Book-fREB 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

Makers  of  Pratt*  Poultry 
RasuUtof  mmd  Ram«di« 

Pluladelplua^ 

CbicafO 

TOFOQwO 


VennsytVania  Farmer 

Prepare  For  The  Lambs 

Little  Details  in  Care  of  Ewe  and  Lanbs 


March  16,  l«i8,Miarch  16.  1*18. 


TennsytVania  Farmer 
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On  your  mark;  get  set  for  the  work 
of  the  lambing  season.  Many  of  us 
need  a  starter  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  the  big  race  with  our  farm  opera- 
tions. 

Just  now  all  Is  quiet  in  the  sheep- 
fold  and  one  might  readily  be  lulled 
into  a  sense  of  false  safety  for  very 
soon  the  lambing  time  will  be  upon 
us;    the  most   difficult  and  the  most 
vital    labor    in    the    sheep    breeders' 
work.  The  percentage  of  lambs  raised 
will    be    the    chief    factor    in    deter- 
mining the   percent  of  profit  on  the 
year's  sheep  business,  and  pre-lamb- 
ing   care   of   ewes   greatly    influences 
the    number    of    little    woolly    babes 
saved.     Many  of  the  readers  of  this 
article  are  probably  approaching  this 
most  critical  period  as  beginners  in 
the  sheep-breeding  game.     For  those 
as  well  as  for  the  experienced  breed- 
ers we  offer  these  snprKestions: 

Care  of  Pregnant  Ewes 

Sanitation  is  important;  keep  her 
feet  clean.  She  will  do  this  if  you  will 
keep  it  dry  under  foot.  It  may  be 
necessary    to    lay    temporary    walks 


THE 

PENN-ESTHER 

Range  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments  of  the  "Pennsylvania 
Farmer"   satisfactorily. 


ing  the  ewe  before  lambing.  A  heavy 
milking  ewe  is  the  best  guarantee 
for  a  big,  growthy  lamb. 

Fortunately,  the  feeds  required  to 
meet  these  needs  are  readily  grown 
on  any  farm.     First,  give  her  all  the 
good,  sweet  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  that 
she    will    eat    up    clean.      If    fed    no 
other    roughage    she    will    probably 
consume   3   to   5   pounds   a  day,   de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  ewe.  Clean 
oats  straw  and  com  stover  are  rel- 
ished during  cold  weather  and  can  be 
used  to  particularly  good  advantage 
when    corn    silage    is   being   fed.      If 
good  corn  silage  is  available;  that  is, 
silage     not     moldy,     decomposed     or 
highly   acid,    it    is    a   very   economic 
feed    and   gives   good   results   fed    at 
the  rate  of  2  to  3  pounds  a  day  with 
what  dry  roughage  the  ewe  wiM  eat 
up  clean.     Salt  should  be  availab'e  at 
all  times.     Sheep  show   the  greatest 
liking   for   salt    of   any   of   the   farm 
animals. 

With  the  roughage  before  pres- 
cribed, very  little  if  any  grain  will 
be  necessary   until   six   weeks  before 


With    small    flocks    and    under  th( 
conditions  one  should  raise  close  to| 
a   100    percent   crcp    of    the  Merinul 
lambs  and  125  to  150  percent  of  thej 
mutton  type  lambs      The  best  shep- 
herd cannot  save  a  high  percent  ofj 
lambs  from  weak,  under-fed,  or  bIuj. 
gish,  overfed  ewes. 

After  Lambing 
Keep    the    ewes    that    have   lambjl 
separate    from    those    yet    to    yean. 
The  grain   feed  may  be  Increased  to| 
from   one    to    two   pounds   daily,  im.j 
mediately  after  lambing.  If  the  ewesl 
are  in  good  condition  and  are  heavyl 
milkers,  it  Is  advisable  to  give  littijl 
or  no   grain    for   two   or   three  daysl 
as  there  will  be  danger  of  milk  fever] 
from    heavy    feeding.      See    that  the 
udders  of  heavy  milkers  are  milked | 
ou-t    clean    after    the    lawb    Is   tbm, 
Creeps  for  the  lambs  shoold  be  pro- 
vided where  the  lambs  can  be  togeth-j 
er  for  a  play  and  learn   to  eat  somel 
feed    provided    In    their   pen.     Theyl 
shonid  be  permitted  to  eat  what  Rraiul 
they    desire,    bnt    any    thfat    is   lettl 
should  be  cleaned  out  twice  dai..-  (»nd| 
fed  to  the  older  ewes.     They  will  oe 
gin  to  nibble  at  the  grain  in  from  Idl 
to  15  days  of  age.    Good  mixtures  fori 
the  lambs  are  as   follows:    No.  l,  sj 
parts  corn  meal  and  1  'part  oil  meal. 
No.   2,  2   parts  bran,   1  part  cnisbedl 
oats,  1  part  finely  ground  corn  mealj 
and   I   part  oil  meal. — M.,  WashingJ 
ton  Co.,  Pa. 


Fertilizers  Pay 
BetterThanEver 

TODAY  a  bushel  of 
com  or  wheat"  buys 
more  fertilizer 
(potash  excepted,  of 
course)  than  at  anytime 
during  the  past  three 
years. 

Notehow  much  cheaper 
you  can  buy  a  2-10  fer- 
tilizer now  than  before 
the  war. 

In  1914 

fl^^^^^J^^Hflr  would  RHH 
^^u»K»UCorfJ      buy     I^H 

I 


We  Amc  tmttred  «•  Iht  farm  ***JJ«' 
25  ytan  A*k  y»*"  dealer.  Send 
/•r  Booklet  Free. 

MT.  PENN  STOVE  WORKS 

Rcadinc,   Pcnna. 


Grand  Champion  Barrow  at  1917  International— I»iirebred   Berkshire. 
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Save  Fertitiaer  Bills,  in^    \ 
create  crop   producthre*    || 
iieOT»  and  niake  the  best 
ot  Summer  forage  crepa^ 

Will  'hupt^e  UiA  «wmle^l^. 
even  rfter  ii«h*«  cfp  h^  fWra 
•r     gi^zinl;    VtnriMMes.       C* 
gfoiWtt  t«  lAceeHeat    Stfrfenta|^ 
yur  €•«   crop,    increMing   yi 
•f  Com  ^nd  mtMUM  m  ymOtTtfH 
improvement  to  the  soil. 

Write  for  price*  and  "WOOD'S  ' 
^Mta  VbMft  \dllmMlfMbfc  B*ds. 


from    the    shed    to    the    watering    or 
feetlinff     place     during     the     muddy 
spring  weather.     Have  her  toes  well 
trimmed  and  make  sure  that  her  feet 
are  in  a  healthy,  clean  condition  be- 
fore  the   muddy   period   arrives.      Do 
not  shut  her  up  in  a  close,  hot  bam. 
All  she  needs  is  a  building  that  will 
keep   her  dry   and   protect   her   from 
the   storm   or   drafts.      The  building 
may  be  open  at  one  side,  just  so  it 
meets  the  requirements  stated.  Have 
wide  doors  or  openings  to  avoid  jam- 
ming.     An   exercise  lot   is   essential. 
A   pasture  where    the   sheep   can    go 
out  ^«d  work   in  onen   weather  is  a 
good  help.     The  pregnant  ewe  must 
be  maffe  to  exercise  by   walking  to 
water  or  out  for  bay,  grain  or  other 
feed.     If  she  becomes  sluggish  or  Ov- 
erfed, trouble  will  be  experienced  at 
tambfng   time.      Good   clean,    oncdn- 
taminated    water,    avallab^    M,-heh- 
|ts*«r  Jrtre  ^ants  It,  should  he  prtf^ld- 
Brlefly     then     dry    nnderfom, 
1>lenty  of  clean  drinking  water,  fresh 
ailr  and  «xerclse  are  needed. 


lambing,  unless  the  ewes  have  gone 
into  winter  quarters  in  poor  condi- 
tion. From  four  to  six  weeks  before 
lambing,  about  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  pound  of  grain  daily  should  be 
fed.  Either  of  the  following  grisin 
mixtures  are  good.  No.  1,  5  parts 
corn  (not  ground),  3  parts  oats,  2 
parts  wheat  bran  and  1  part  oil  meal. 
No.  2,  4  parts  com  (not  ground)  and 
1  part  oilmeal.  In  some  cases,  if  the 
sheep  are  being  fed  corn  silage  and 
show  too  laxative  a  condition,  oil- 
meal  may  be  replaced  by  cottonseed 
meal. 


SHEEP  AKD  HOGS  IN  PEIIN- 
SYLVANIA 

An  actual  increase  in  the  value  ofl 
the  sheep  industry  of  Pennsylvanial 
of  over  double  what  it  was.  with  less! 
sheep,  three  years  ago  is  shown  by[ 
figures  just  announced  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  AKricnlture.' 
The  total  number  of  sheep  and  .swine] 
in  each  county  of  the  state  is  as  fol-| 
lows: 

Sheep  Hogs 

Adams    6. IMS      -IZMll 

Allegheny    5.70S      16.ml 

Armstrong     11.3.=>7      21.8f:| 

lieaver     1.5.699      lO.llsl 

Bedford    20,697      24.3:i| 


Berks 


713      41.81 


mien,  IMmA  V^ 


■IMM 


I'eed 
pMi  wft*  a  view  to  furnishftog 
Material  to  make  blood,  lean  meat, 
mtfscte,  hone  and  nerves,  for  such 
are  necessary  to  develop  the  lamb  and 
niafntain  the  ewe.  A  fattening  ra- 
tion h  not  good.  Peed  With  a  vieAv 
to  keeping  the  ewe  in  a  healthy, 
thriving  condition  so  that  when  the 
Jamb  comes  fhe  mother  will  hare  an 
tldder  already  filled  with  mlWr.  A 
poorly-fed  ewe  will  not  haye  much. 
If  any,  milk  and  Is  very  likely  to  re- 
ftwe  to  own  her  lamh.     Tt  Is  Impossi- 


TELL  the  advertiser  yoa  saw 
adv    in   Penn.sylvania   Farmer,  ble  fo  beat  the  sheep  game  by  stanr 


The  Lambs 

The    normal    gestation    period    of 
sheep  is  147  days.     Before  the  lambs 
arrive,   have  an   individual  pen   pre- 
pared where  the  ewe  may  he  placed 
while   yeantng,    where    she    m-ay    be 
kept  until  her  lamb  is  well  started, 
usually  one  to  two  days.     This  pre- 
caution win  avoid  her  refusal  to  own 
her  lambs.     See  that  any  strings  of 
wool  around  the  udder  are  cut  off  and 
be  on  the  job  to  see  that  the  little 
lamb    gets   a   fttll   stomach   of   milk 
just   as  soon   as  it  arrives.     This   Is 
especially    vital     during     the     cold 
weather.      It    is   wonderful    what    a 
strehgthening  effect  Just  a  little  miflc 
has.      Commonly   the  first    feed   will 
be  the  only  one  the  lamb  vrill  need 
help    with    and    in    most    oases    tke 
lanvl)  will  hunt  its  own  mfllc. 

Particular  care  Is  nece*iary  In 
cane  of  twfn^;  as  the  ewe  will  often 
times  pay  especial  attention  to  one 
and  overlook  the  other  entirely.  Prop- 
erly handled  and  fed.  ewes  will  have 
Strang  lambs  and  have  plenty  of  milk. 


Blair     6.426  11.35i 

Bradford    19,430  -1?,^} 

Bucks     1.93  S  27,02!l 

Butler    18,817  23.05« 

Cambria     4.007  S,29« 

Cameron 507  4371 

Carbon     ..........  S6  2,50l| 

Centre    ...........    10,186  20,4Sll 

Chester    -.  . . .      4,792  21.7J1| 

Clarion     6,14S  I6,12ll 

Clearfield    4,079  12.027 

Clinton     1.324  «.«« 

Columbia     879  1S.33II 

Crawford     26.036  r^M 

Cumberland    14.856  26.502 

Dauphin    1.314  l7.Mt 

Delaware    1.593       7.977 

Elk     406        3.215 

Erie I'l.SSr,  20.0« 

Eayfette    'M92  17,0M 

Forest    951       1-'" 

Franklin 18.528  :'5,S»M 

FuTton     7,515       T.UM 

Greene     154,071  2i,i^ 

Htintingflon     12,5S7  15.2|[] 

Indiana    15,291  21.5J|1 

Jefferson    2,^79  lM»| 

Juniata    ^.438       7.4W 

T.ackawanna 2,028       1*j 

Lancaster    5,3'47  ^'''     1 

Lawrence    17.084  15.0  I 

Tjehanon     .........         516  IS.^J 

Lehigh <99  !«-* 

•L««e«ie •....      2,585     10.  JJ 

McKean 4.290  4.*  J 

Mercer 34.968  2j.^J 

MIffHn     ..........  B.135  10»"1 

Monroe    2,086  »•  T 

Montgomery    . . 2,>58  24.6  ■ 


will 
buy 


In  term»  of  farm  prod' 
ucts,  fertilizers  cost  les9 
today  than  in  1914, 

Fertilizers  paid  you 
f/ien— they  will  pay 
you   better   now. 

Fertilizers  are  today 
more  profitable  and 
more  necessary  to  ef- 
ficient production  than 
before  the  war.  Grow 
more  per  acre  and  in- 
crease your  profits  by 
using  fertilizer. 

Help  both  the  railroads 
and  yourself  by  ordering 
Spring  Fertilizers  noWo 

Send  for  literature  to  Dep(  17 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  Ut« 

National  Fertilizer  Association 


P*iUlTelecr>pkBUf. 
Ckiugo 


or* 
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Montour    688        4,933 

Northampton    1,406      21,062 

Northumberland     . .      1,003      14,099 

Perry    3,732      11,738 

Philadelphia 120        8,164 

Pike    1,141        1,996 

Patter    11,368        5,580 

Schuylkill    «  378      10,511 

Snyder     635        9,381 

Somerset    12,778      19,576 

Sullivan     5,867        3,199 

Susquehanna     15,568      15,500 

Tioga     23,642      11,698 

Union     975        8,772 

Venango    10,825      10.195 

Warren    6,561        7,833 

Washington    190,798      28,020 

Wayne 7,368        8,148 

Westmoreland     13,287      26,749 

Wyoming     6,362        4,861 

York 3.708      53,165 

Thus,  from  the  above  figures  it 
will  be  found  that  there  are  820,765 
sheep  and  1,068,333  hogs  in  the 
state   of  Pennsylvania. 

The  figures  show  that  in  January 
1916  there  were  794.712  sheep  In  the 
state  and  they  were  valued  at  $5.40 
a  head  or  $4,352,400.  This  year  the 
estimates  show  820,765  sheep  on  the 
farms  in  the  state  with  an  average 
value  of  $10.65  each  or  a  total  of 
$8,747,215. 

What  is  true  of  the  sheep  situation 
is  ahnost  as  true  of  the  swine  indus- 
try where  the  value  has  jumped  from 
$11.80  a  head  in  1916  to  $18.50  each 
this  year.  But  there  has  been  a 
gradual  decline  in  the  number  of 
swine,  there  being  1,173,156  in  1916, 
1,126,125  in  1917  and  1.068,333  this 
year. 

The  following  tables  show  the 
change  in  the  sheep  and  swine  in- 
dustry during  the  past  three  years: 


Total 
Number. 


Sheep — 
1916..  794.712 
1917..  803,402 

1  ni  O      QOA  '7C~ 
xJxo..    OmU,.v»v 

Swine — 

1917.  1,126,125 
1916.  1,173,156 

1918.  1,068.333 


Average 
Price. 

$5.40 

7.00 

1  A   <!R 


12.90 
11.80 
18.50 


Total 
value. 


$4,352,400 
5,670,000 
8   717   91  K 


ty  of  feed.     Yearlings  make  25  to  40 
percent  more  gain  than -.mature  cattle 
on  the  same  feed.     The  quantity  of 
feed  necessary   to  make   100   pounds 
of  gain  increases  with  the  age  of  the 
animal.     The  herd  of  cattle  on  hand 
at  any  one  time  is  smaller,  since  the 
breeder  selling  caittle  as  yearlings  no 
longer  has  steers  2  or  3  years  old  on 
his  farm.     The  surplus  feed  and  pas- 
ture which   becomes   available  when 
the  cattle  are  sold  before  two  years  of 
age  may  be  used  tor  maintaining  a 
larger  breeding  herd,   and   this  pro 
vides   for  the   production  of  a  large 
number  of  calves.     By  feeding  calves 
as  baby  beef,  the  money  invested  can 
be  turned  over  in  18  months  or  less 
Open  heifers  when  finished  as  baby 
beef  at  900  to  950  pounds  sell  as  well 
as   steers.      As  a   general    rule   it    is 
better    to    dispose    of    them    at   such 
weights,  altho  frequently  well-finish 
ed  heifers  weighing  up  to  1,050  lbs. 
are  not  discriminated  against.  When 
they  are  over  2  years  of  age,  however, 
they  seldom  sell  as  well  as  steers,  be- 
cause heifers  and  cows  carry  a  great 
deal   of  bunched  internal  fat,  which 
makes  them  less  desirable  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

Well-finished  beeves  when  fattened 
for  market  under -two  years  of  age  of- 
fer greater  choice  in  the  matter  of 
selecting  the  date  of  marketing.  The 
average  consumer  prefers  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  cuts  which  are  obtained 
from  the  carcass  of  a  well-bred 
highly  finished  yearling.  In  addi- 
tion to  high  quality,  thickness  in 
steaks  and  other  cuts  of  beef  is  de- 
sired by  the  consumer,  and  these  can 
be  produced  more  economically  in 
the  well-matured  yearling  than  in 
any  other  class  of  beef  animal. 

Markets  are  paying  a  premium  for 
this  type  of  beef,  and  the  market  for 
baby  beef  in  recent  years  has  been 
more  stable  than  for  any  other  class 


14.841,500 
13,974,800 
19,766,751 


FEED  AND  CARE  OF  EWES 


ONTARIO 

ilflMs  will  pay  yo:i  hett  la  H  p  enrt.  Auk  your 
ilealer  t  >  s  lo  v  you  the  economlciil  feiitures 
In  the  Ontario  or  write  us  Uirect  for  (l«v 
scrlptUe  III  ixtnite  1  booklet. 

Ontario  Drill    G>mpany,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WERTHAN 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 
i  PRICES 


BAGS 


CASH  FOR  ^ 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  pay  highest  prices  and 
al  BO  freight  charses.  Be  •are 
to  Bet  our  price*  beiorodia- 
posins  of  your  bags.  Theyrjj 
worth  money  to  yop  ana  w«u 
pay  yoo  best  cash  briee  for  them 
as  soon  aa  received  and  aaaottaa. 
Write  oa  at  once  stating  DOW 
— —  jmany  yoo  have. 

WERTHAN  BAG  COMPANY 
•2DockStr««t  St.  Lo«IStMo.J 
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BABY  BEEF  PRODUCTION 

Live  stock   markets   during  recent 
years  have  experienced  a  constantly 
growing     demand     for     well-fattened 
beef  animals,   weighing   from   900   to 
1,200  pounds.     This  has  been  due  to 
the   increasing  demand   by  beef  con- 
sumers  for   light-weight,    high-grade 
cuts.      Such    a    demand    must    neces- 
sarily   be    supplied    by    well-finished 
animals   from    14   to   20    months   old, 
carrying    a    large    percentage    of    the 
blood   of  one  of  the   early  maturing 
beef  breeds,  usually  that  of  the  Here- 
ford.  Aberdeen-Angus,  or  Shorthorn. 
To  distinguish  them  from  carcasses  of 
otlier  beef  classes,  these  have  come  to 
be  designated   as  baby   beevet.      The 
preparation  for  market   of  this  class 
of  beeves  requires  more  skill  than  is 
necessary    in    the   production   of   ani- 
mals marketed  at  more  mature  ages, 
since  the  growth  in  the  latter  is  made 
largely  on   the  cheaper  roughages  of 
•the  farm. 

With  the  growing  scarcity  of  feed- 
er cattle  and  the  advance  in  value  of 
farm  lands,  the  baby-beef  industry  is 
of  increasing  importance  and  is  re- 
ceiving the  attention  of  farmers  in 
all  live-stock  sections  of  the  country. 
In  a  general  way.  the  following  are 
the  advantages  in  favor  of  finishing 
cattle  at  younger  ages  rather  than 
waiting  an  additional  year  or  two  be- 
fore they  are  placed  upon  the  market, 
nccording  to  S.  H.  Ray.  of  the  V.  S. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

Young    cattle    make    better    gains 
than  older  cattle  on  the  same  quanti- 


When  you  come  to  town  to  buy  the 
used  automobile  that  you  need  on  the 
farm,  clip  out  thii  advertisement  and 
bring  it  along  with  you. 

This  will  remind  you  to  examine  our 
stock  of  used  cars,  taken  in  exchange  a« 
part  payment  for  new  Cadillac  cars. 

You  can  depend  upon  our  used  auto- 
mobiles being  exactly  as  represented. 
They  are  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  by  a 
reliable  company. 

Write  us  for  litl  qf  can  now  on  hand. 

Automobile  Sales  Corporation 
144  N.  Broad  Street,    Phila^  Pa. 


IFERTILIZERSI 


LONEY 


for  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  us  for  new 
booklet.     Acents  wanted. 

'TheR.A.WOOLDRID€ECO. 

908  FIDELITY     BUILDING 
BALTIMORE.  MD.  17 

BUBSIOUHV  or  THC 
AMHICAM  AOmCULTUHAL  CMtHiCAL  CO. 


A  month  before  lambing,  give 
breeding  ewes  a  limited  amount  of 
concentrated  feed,  up  to  one-half 
pound  a  head  daily,  with  good  rough- 
age. With  clover  or  alfalfa  hiiv  a 
considerable  part  of  the  concentrates 
may  be  corn,  barley  or  oats.  Mix 
with  these  such  feeds  as  wheat  bran, 
brewers'  dried  grains  and  linseed 
meal. 

The  best  roughages  for  ewes  are 
the  legume  hays,  all  of  which  are 
palatable  and  prevent  constipation,  a 
serious  danger  to  the  ewe.  Other 
useful  roughages  are  bright  corn 
stover,  oat  hay  and  oat  straw.  Timo- 
thy hay  is  too  constipating.  One  to 
two  pounds  corn  silage  or  chopped 
roots  per  head  daily  will  keep  the 
ewes  thrifty.  Too  much  succulent 
feed  may  produce  weak  lambs.  Exer- 
cise for  the  ewes  is  essential. 

To  prevent  udder  troubles,  give  but 
little  grain  for  two  or  three  days 
after  lambing,  and  Increase  it  gradu- 
ally with  the  lamb's  demand  for  milk. 
With  good  roughage  not  over  two 
pounds  of  concentrates  for  each  ewe 
Is  necessary.  Legume  hay  and  suc- 
culent feeds  are  essential  at  this  time, 
and  more  roots  or  silage  may  be 
safely  fed  than  before  lambing. 

The  shepherd  should  be  close  at 
hand  to  assist  the  ewes  and  any 
weak  lambs.Tt  is  wise  to  provide  lamb- 
ing pens  for  the  ewes  and  their  new- 
bom  lambs,  where  they  may  remain 
for  a  couple  days  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  each  other,  and  until  the 
lambs  are  strong  to  care  for  them- 
selves among  the  flock. — F.  L.  Bent- 
ley,  Penna.  State  College. 


rOct  tny  bl5  booK  and  sample  ^of  Bro^wn  Jence^ 
^rlcea   He  par  "Sl.''.^ 


Icompirc  our  prices  and  quality  ylthoth^r^  V.i1 

leave  you  Bis  Money.   l'»«««  JRS^i'.SSl^i?; 
DIRECT  FROM  FACYORY-FRCICMT  PI«PAiO 


DOUnLE     GALVANIZED 


"j^  ?tylT»--HogyShWTt),  PouTtry.'Hor9e. 
■    Rabbit  Fence  —  C.atea,    Lawu    >eTue, 
j  ami  iiarb  Wire.     Write  to«lay  for  big  mouey- 
PavlnK  cat  aloe  and  sample  to  test — fr»«. 
I  (^v  '"^^^^^^tt  FENCE  A  Wl  RE  CO.  . 

Idem;  SSl     -  ~  -       Cleveland. ohio] 


WITTEj 

Kero-OU  Engines 

T««c*  th.  Po-«r  at  Hall  tl-  Cmt        ^^ 

Sizes  2  to  22H-F.--ScloctYonrOwn 

rjrri    wrrtE  ehoine  works 

IWrfl*  I  2>^i  Oahtaad  A**..  Kaasa*  City.  Mo. 


Save  $15 
to  $200 


\ 


HAY 


H  W.D  POWERS  CO.           ia01W.33St-NniVwk  H 

»  are  the     Ijirccst  banrtlen"  ot    conuniBsion  bay  * 

•  Inereater     Vew  York:  H  vou  have  hay  to  til»-  •* 

Y  pose  of  fommunlcate  with  them.  y 


HAY 


HAY 


BhIp      To  The  OI<;  Rell.iMe    HouM 
Daniel  IMcCattrey's  Son* 

(23-625  Wab.isti  Bld{..      Pi(tsbi'r|h,  Pi. 


Wanted 


W.M.n  ARRIS. 


Second  hiind  vince.ir  cnu;:>- 
ments,  genprator.  lank*. 
r»pnm  cooVts.  bIxo  npple 
huMcr  cooker.  .address 

WYOMIXO.  PEL. 


HAY  \VANTED  '  '"''IV^^v^l^r^ 

I  OCI'ST  LAWN  FARM  BlTd-ln-lland.  T^a. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Is  Your  Truss  a  Torture? 

Are  yon  sii£rerin&  ftom  mptare  withont 
any  hope  of  reliefT  Get  the  Bioeira  Rap- 
ture  Appliance  on  free  trial  and  know 
the  comforts  of  a  sound  man. 

The  automatic  air  cushion  clin^ 
closely  without  slipping  or  chatinj^. 
Guaranteed  to  comfortably  retain 
the  hernia.    Draws  and  bindt 
lofeetherthe  parted  tissue  and 
jUves  Nature  a  chance  to  knit 
them  firmly. 

As  specialists  of  30  years' 
experience  we  haveperfected  .    .      t.    o       i. 

e  comfortable,  sure  relief  from  hernia  in  the  Brook* 
Rupture  AppUance.  Endorsed  by  thousands  of  phy 
sicians.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  its 
«70rth.  Made  to  your  measure. 
Durable — cheap. 
Write  today  for  measure  blanks. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 
430  State  St.  Marshall,  Midi. 


HONE  CANNER 


Manr  are  makinr  SIS-OO  and  up  per  dajr.  caa* 
nine  Fruit  and  Vrf  rtables  for  msrkft.  neifh 
bort  and  home  lue  witli  a 
"FAVORITE"  HOME  CANNER 

Made  bencr,  last  longer  no  watte,  gWet  best 
NiulM,    u«rs  let*  fucU   ca;f  to  operate. 
Price*.  $3.25  and  up.    We  furni>h  cans 
and  labels.  Write  for  FREE  BOOiCLET. 
W«  alao  manufacture  Horm*  and 
Steam  Prasauia  Outfits. 

The  Carolina  Matal  ProdHCts  Co., 
Pest  Off ic«  Bmx  120     WHiiaatwi,  N.  C 


RETAILERS*  86o   QUALITY 


5 


COFFEE 

<•■  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  oO  the  iMSler 

$1.25 


POUN  OS  FOR 

B«an    or      Ctvnisd 
DEMVEREO   FREE    WITHIN   3«t  MILES 
U  Ibt.   DELIVmCO  niEE  UM  MILES 

SatufaeUom  ottaraniecrf  m  JHomit  tUfwmdMi 

SILUES  COFFEE  CO..     »•»  WmM^Im  SI..NwYtrk 

ESTABLISHED  77  YEAR8 


Your  Flat  tod  My  "a^ 
Lon^  May  H  Ware 


I 


President  Wilson  has  requested 
that  every  true  American  display 
Old  Glory  as  a  mark  of  encourage- 
ment to  our  soldiers  To  show 
them  that  we  stand  solidly  back 
of  them  in  the  great  struggle  for 
humanity 

Send  us  two  yearly  subscriptions 
to  Pennsylvania  Farmer  either 
new  or  renewal  at  75  cents  each, 
or  one  yearly  subscription  at  75 
cents  and  5  trial  subscriptions  for 
3  months  at  10  cents  each  and  we 
will  send  you  one  of  the  flags  by 
prepaid  post 

The  flag  Is  3x5  feet  warranted 
tast  colors  and  guaranteed  not  to 
Jade 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261  S  3rd  St        ::       Phila.,  Fa 


Spring  Drive  in  the  House 

Papering-  Your  Own  Room—By  A,  J.  Bradley 


To  the  uninitiated  the  woit  of  the 
skilled  paper-hanger  seems  to  present 
difficulties,  but  I  have  seen  amateurs 
do  a  jab  that  would  be  a  credit  to 
those  who  have  spent  years  at  the 
trade. 

The  tools  required  are  a  board 
of  sufficient  width  to  hold  the  paper, 
and  as  long  as  can  be  accommodated; 
sarwhorses  or  barrels  on  which  to  sup- 
port the  board;  a  brush  for  pasting 
end  a  wider  brush  for  brushing  the 
paper  on  the  walls,  and  a  carpenter's 
square  to  insure  a  straight  edge  in 
tearing  the  paper.  A  stepl adder  is 
useful  for  side  walls,  but  a  platform 
is  best  to  stand  on  for  doing  the 
ceiling. 

One  can  make  the  following  paste 
at  home:  Mix  wheat  flour  with  cold 
water  until  the  consistency  of  dough, 
addinig  for  each  quart  of  flour  1  table- 
spoon of  powdered  alum.  When  all 
lumps  are  stirred  out,  boiling  water 
should  be  poured  on  the  dough  until 
it  is  a  paste.  It  should  then  be  cool- 
ed; if  further  thinning  is  needed, 
cold  water  should  be  added, 

How  Much  Faper? 

To  figure  on  the  number  of  pieces 
of  wall  paper  required  for  a  room, 
multiply  the  number  of  feet  around 
the  room  by  the  height  of  the  side 
walls  in  feet,  Including  all  doors, 
windows,  etc.,  and  divide  the  result 
by  36.  This  gives  in  round  numbers 
how  many  rolls  of  paper  are  needed 
for  the  side  walls.  Allowance  is  made 
for  windows,  doors  and  fireplaces 
thus:  For  each  door  and  window  In 
the  room  take  off  half  a  roll;  for 
other  board  spaces  take  off  one  roll 
for  each  36  souare  feet  of  s^aoe.  This 
allowance  is  based  on  the  paper  be- 
ing 18  Inches  wide  after  trimming. 
If  the  paper  is  22  inches  wide,  divide 
the  room  measurements  by  44,  which 
means  that  44  square  feet  of  wall 
space  will  be  covered  by  this  width 
paper.  Higher-priced  paper  often 
comes  30  inches  wide.  If  this  width 
is  to  be  used,  divide  by  50  to  get  the 
number  of  rolls  needed. 

Many  people  frequently  put  one 
paper  on  top  of  another,  but  this 
m<akes  an  unsatisfactory  job,  and  is 
unsanitary  Remove  the  old  paper 
by  making  it  quite  wet  w,th  warm 
water,  allowing  tfie  water  to  soak  In, 
then  remove  the  old  paper  with  a 
scrap1n<g  knife.  Old  plaster  will  some- 
times come  off  with  it.  Holes  made 
hi  this  way  or  long  cracks  in  the 
walls  should  be  filled  smoothly  with 
plaster  of  paris,  mixed  with  water. 
It  is  well  to  brush  off  the  walls  with 
a  broom  before  starting  to  put  on 
fresh  paper,  as  this  removes  any  grrit 
which  might  make  lumps  in  the  new 
paper.  The  wall  should  be  perfectly 
dry  before  starting  to  paper  It. 
(Editor's  Note. — A  rough  old  wall 
should  be  sized  with  the  paste,  or 
better,  with  a  paste  containing  some 
glne  Otherwise  paper  does  not  stick 
well.  To  get  ready  to  paper  white- 
washed walls,  neutralize  and  remove 
the  alkaline  whitewash  with  hot 
strong  vinegar  water.) 

To  insure  laying  the  paper  In  a 
straight  line  the  best  way  is  to  paper 
the  ceiling  first  To  make  a  line, 
color  a  piece  of  string  with  dialk; 
fasten  one  end  of  it  at  the  angle  of 
the  wall  and  ceiling,  about  15  inches 
out  from  the  side  wall.  Draw  the 
other  end  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room  and  fasten  at  the  same  distance 
out.  making  the  string  taut.  Then 
snap  it  up  on   the  ceiling,   and  you 


will  have  a  colored  line  to  go  by. 

To  make  a  iBtraight  start  of  the 
Bide  walls,  hold  a  string  with  a 
weight  tied  to  it  up  in  the  angle.  If 
this  shows  unevenness — and  most  old 
farm-house  walls  are  uneven — make 
a  color  line  the  same  as  for  the  ceil- 
ing. 

When  cutting  ceiling  paper  allow 
6  inches  for  overlap  onto  the  side 
wall.  Be  sure  to  allow  about  3  or 
4  inches  on  the  side  wall  for  exten- 
sion under  the  border  or  the  drop 
ceiling  This  is  to  make  sure  of  a 
good  joining. 

In  old  houses,  where  the  floor  Is 
uneven,  it  is  best  to  allow  several 
Inches  for  the  walls'  downhill  tend- 
ency The  surplus  paper  is  not  hard 
to  tear  off,  but  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  make  a  good  job  if  a  piece  is 
to  be  added  When  the  paper  is  eut, 
apply  the  paste  to  each  length  as 
needed,  being  sure  that  the  edges 
have  plenty  of  paste.  Fold  the  ends 
over  until  they  meet  in  the  center, 
paste  surfaces  together,  and  continue 
to  fold  until  a  size  convenient  to 
carry    is    secured. 

In  homes  that  were  built  in  the 
low-ceiling  times,  and  they  include 
most    farm-houses    in    eastern    Penn- 
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the  habit  which  many  housekt 
have  of  "saving"  every  little  tk 
because   it   "may   possibly   be  of] 
sometime".      For  example,   a  ribJ 
drum    is    saved    to    make    a  m 
scratcher,   but  the   time  to  maU 
never    comes;    a   "broken    saucerl 
graceful  shape,  "too  pretty  to  {\ 
away",  is  saved  to  be  glued,  pain 
touched' up  with  bronzing,  and 
as   a   card-receiver,    but   the  timJ 
sjlill    lacking;    cracked    lamp-giJ 
"which  may  do  a  little  more  serviJ 
tin  boxes,  especially  small  ones,  »J 
"may  be  nice  to  hold  something  t 
time";    leaky    basins   or   8auc^p 
old    straw    hats,    old    shoes   and 
broken  furniture  which  can  nev« 
fixed  again  for  use,  and  hundred 
other  articles  too  numerous  to 
tion,  which  are  stowed  in  nooks  i 
corners.     My  advice  is  give  all  tk 
things  away  which  can  be  made] 
of  by  any  who  are  needier  than 
sell  your  bottles  to  the  first  pe 
that  comes  along,  your  rags  left 
making  carpet-rags,  old  rubbers  i 
shoes  to  another,  your  tin  boxes  i 
cans  to  a  third  and  so  on,  until! 
your  rubbish  Is  gone;  then  bundle! 
all   the  stuff   that  n6body  will 
and  make  a  bonfire  of  It.     And  doi 
harbor    a    lot    of    filled    up   bar 
standing  around  in  the  cellar  orl 
yard  until  you  are  tired  lookinjl 
them.      Thus  you  will   find  it  eai 
to   keep   a   neat   house  and   yard  I 
garden. — Maggie  Cromlich,  Cumlj 
land  Co.,  Pa. 

.     OID  FLOORS  IN  OLD  KOUSI 


Who  Wants  a  Farm  Hand? 

sylvania,  striped  rather  than  figured 
paper  should  be  used,  as  it  adds  to  the 
apparent   height   of  the   rooms. 


REMEDIES  FOR  DISORDER 


The  Stray  Shelf. — Let  me  recom- 
mend to  the  mother  of  that  dis- 
orderly household  the  "stray  shelf" 
remedy.  A  mother  who  found  that  it 
took  a  great  deal  of  her  time,  needed 
for  other  things,  to  "pick  up"  after 
her  family,  had  a  wide  shelf  placed 
In  a  certain  closet  on  which  to  stow 
away  all  stray  articles.  She  did  not 
always  put  them  there  herself,  for 
the  children  soon  began  to  think  it 
great  sport  to  "catch"  papa  or  uncle 
and  one  another,  and  they  grew  more 
and  more  careful  to  make  sure  they 
were  not  caught  themselves.  When- 
ever inquiry  was  made  for  anything, 
"I  think  you  will  find  It  on  the  Ptray 
shelf"  was  the  answer  The  deposits 
grew  less  and  less  frequent,  until 
finally  it  became  a  rare  thing  to  find 
any  article  carelessly  left  about  the 
house  T  wish  all  who  need  to  do  so 
would  try  this  queer  and  simple 
remedy,  and  let  us  know  the  result. 

Saving  Rubbish. -One  thing  which 
conduces  to  disorder  in  the  home  is 


Mothers   and  housekeeper's,  let 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  onil 
the  most  important  forms  of  consi 
vation    is    that    which    conserves 
strength  and  health.     One  pood 
to  do  this  is  to  have  fioors  that 

best    floor   finish    and   the  best  flj 
covering  for  each  room?     What 
we  do  with  the  old  floors  which  tj 
many    of   us    have    in    our   very 
houses?    In  early  days  little  ihou^ 
was  given  to  the  kind  of  wood  ort 
width    of    boards    for    the   floors 
cause  it  was   a   foregone   conclusi 
that   they   would   always   be  cove 
with  some  kind  of  a  carpet      Now] 
are  learning  to  want  these  floors 
covered  because  we  are  finding  \\ 
they   are   thus   not   only   more  sa| 
tary,  but  are  much  more  e;isily  t 
care  of.      Our  all-over   carpets 
been    taken    up    and    made   into 
squares,  rugs  or  strips. 

And   the  old  corn  brooms  are 
ing    supplanted    more    and    more 
carpet   sweepers   and   vacuum  cle 
ers,    which    corral    the    du^^t    and 
not  raise  it  in  clouds  to  settle  baj 
on    the  furniture  or  to   be   hreati 
Into  the  sweeper's  lungs,  ;is  with 
corn  brooms. 

Suppose  your  floor  is  of  old,  wiij 
rough  planks  or  boards,  never 
planed,    and    with    wide    rrncks 
iween  them,  as  in  most  old  floors, 
want    to   make    those    floor-  hospij 
clean,  so  we  must  first   die  the  dl 
out  from  the  cracks,  then  bave  wi 
one  plane  off  the  splinters  and  ?mooJ 
down    the    rough,    uneven    .su^*^ 
Then    fill    up   the   cracks   uith  sol 
good  commercial  crack  fillrr,  or  «l 
with   white   lead   made   into  a  P*^ 
with    turpentine:    a    putty    knife 
handy  to  do   this  crack   filling-  ^ 
we    are    ready    for    the    floor  fin^ 
The    market    Is    well    suppliP''  *J 
good    stains,    floor    palnl«    and  ^^ 
nishes.  wax  finishes  and  oil  im''" 
A   good  and   Inexpensive  oil  tinisBj 
made  thus-   One  part  linseed  oil. 
part    paraflfin.    and    one   part    tut 
tine:   apply  while  hot  with  a  br 
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or  floor  brush.  This  is  so  durable 
that  it  la  frequently  used  for  kit- 
chen floors. — Mary  Burnlte,  Md. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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HOUSE   CLEANING   FOOLISHNESS 


The  word  "conservation"  gets  worn 
threadbare  in  these  days,  but  how 
seldom  we  see  it  applied  to  other 
than  material  things — meat,  wheat, 
beans,  etc!  Do  we  not  in  our  zeal 
fail  to  conserve  our  ability,  go  be- 
yond our  strength,  and  recklessly 
waste  our  most  precious  asset — 
health? 

I  used  to  do  all  my  house-cleaning 
because  I  thought   it  extravagant  to 
hire  it  done,  altho  I  invariably  paid 
the  doctor  more  for  nptf'b'ng  me  up 
afterwards  than  it  would  have  cost  to 
hire  someone  to  do  the  heavy  work. 
In  these  strenuous  days  we  can  illy 
afford  to  pay  a  $10-doctor  bill,  which 
a   $5-work  till   would   have  prevent- 
ed.     I   am   learning   that   I   have   no 
moral  right  to  deprive  my  little  girl 
of   a  well   mother,   or   to   waste   the 
family  income,   simply   to   gratify   so 
foolish   a   notion.      It   is  much   more 
efficient  in   my  own   case  to  sew  or 
do  light  work   for  other  people   and 
then  hire  my  own  heavy  work  done, 
and  thereby  present  to  my  family  a 
cheerful  mother,  "clothed  and  In  her 
right   mind".      We  farm   women   are 
too   likely   to    reason    that    whatever 
we  can   gain   at   no  cost    other   than 
physical  wear  and  tear  is  clear  prof- 
it.     Let    us    now,    therefore,    try    to 
conserve    our    health    and    strength, 
and  see  if  it  does  not  pay  in  dollars 
and  cents  as  well  as  in  greater  com- 
fort for  the  entire  household. — Mrs 
E.  M.  A.,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N    Y. 


York  City?  Also  if  we  have  any 
old  kid  gloves  or  leather  of  any  kind 
such  as  cushion  tops,  table  covers, 
soft  upholstery  leather  or  other  soft 
scraps,  let  ua  send  them  also  to  the 
Stage  Women's  War  Relief,  to  be 
made  up  into  vests  for  the  French  sol- 
diers who  are  not  so  warmly  clothed 
as  our  boys  are. 

Every  man,  woman  or  child  In  this 
country  can  do  something  In  this  line 
to  help  In  the  world's  great  need. 
Our  homes  should  be  cleared  of  all 
things  of  this  sort  not  needed  by  our 
f,milies. — Mrs.  M.  O.  Feint,  Tomp- 
kins, Co..  N.  Y. 


A  tablespoonful  of  butter  wasted 
e?ch  day  In  every  home  in  the  United 
St  tes  is  said  to  amount  to  115,000,- 
000  nounds  a  year,  the  output  of  half 
a  million  cows.  Use  butter;  it  is  a 
growth-begetting  food,  but  don't 
waste  it. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMER 
PATTERNS 


G-iy«  fignre*  and  llcMe»*  of  Mch  pat- 
tern exactly  as  printed  at  beginning 
of  each  description  or  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  correct  ftlling  of  or 
ders.  Give  l)ust  measure  when  ordorin.? 
waist  patterns,  waist  ini>a«iirc  for 
skirt,  and  ajte  for  childre<o's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  261  S 
Third    Street,     Philadelphia,     Pa. 


2200  —  For  School  or  General 
Wear. — The  fronts  are  lapped  dt  the 
closing,  and  the  neck  is  finished  wuh 
a  deep  collar,  forming  revers  over 
the  front.  Pattern  is  In  5  s'  es  4. 
6.  8,  10  and  12  years,  li  re<t  ires 
3%  yards  of  36-inch  material  U>t  ua 
8-year  size      Price,  10  cents. 


A  CORRECTION 


In  February  23rd  issue,  page  20, 
in  the  "Maple  Cookies"  recipe  the 
direction  "use  the  above  recipe"  re- 
fers to  the  maple  sugar  cake  recipe 
Siven  on  page  20,  February  9th  Issue. 


MATERIALS  FOR  WAR  RELIEF 
CLOTHES 


Each  of  us  should  emphasize  the 
need  for  elimination  of  the  frills  of 
life  not  needful  for  efficient  service 
at  this  time.  Individual  personal 
sacrifice,  industry,  economy  and 
thrift  have  got  to  be  the  rule  all 
over  this  broad  land  if  we  are  ever 
to  come  out  of  this  great  struggle. 

When   we  know   that   Poland,   Ar- 
menia and  all  starving  Russia  and  all 
the  other  allied   nations   are   In   suf- 
fering  need   of   our   wheat,    that    the 
French  can  have  but  i  ounce  of  sugar 
per   day   shall  we  go   on   using   four 
ounces   of  sugar   per   day,    as   usual, 
nnd   wheat   as   we  please,  because   It 
suits     our     taste     and     convenience** 
Shall    we    let    our    attics    and    store- 
rooms continue  to  be  cluttered  with 
quantities  of  old  muslins,  soft  under- 
wear   and     the    numerous    kinds    of 
other    soft    washable    materials    that 
could  be  washed.   Ironed,  rolled  into 
neat  packages  and  handed  to  our  lo- 
cal   Red   Cross  chapters   or  sent    free 
by  parcel  post,  to  the  National  Surg- 
ical Dressrings  Committee.   299  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York  City. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  homeless 
refugees  have  had  every  worldly  pos- 
session stripped  from  them  and  their 
children  Shall  we  fall  to  hunt  out 
everv  cast-off  gnnnent  that  has  any 
ni^rit  of  warnilh  or  durability,  every 
hnlf-worn  shoe,  warm  cap  or  mitten, 
anv  new  material  that  can  be  made 
into  any  garment  for  a  little  child, 
nnd  spnd  them  tr  the  Stasre  Women's 
War  Relief.   36fi  Fifth   Avenue.   New 
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2198. — Jaunty  Dress  — Nice  for 
plaid  or  checked  gingham,  with 
chambray  or  linene  for  pockets,  col 
lar  and  cuffs.  The  beli  is  slipped 
thru  openings  In  the  pocket  straps. 
Pattern  Is  cut  in  5  sizes;  6,  8.  10, 
12  and  14  years.  Size  10  will  '■e- 
quire  4%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price,   10  cents. 

2337. — School  Dress. — The  fronts 
are  reversible  and  overlap  at  the 
center,  with  the  belt  sections  or  sash 
ends  joined  to  the  front  edges  and 
holding  the  fulness  over  sides  and 
back.  Pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  12  re- 
qnlre.s  4^^  yards  of  36-lnch  matertalr 
with  2  strips  36  inches  long  and  5 
Inch  A  wide,  for  the  rash  ends.  Price, 
10  cents. 


2226. — Dainty  Dress.— The  over- 
bloi'sp  or  Itimper  portions  may  be 
omitted  Tht'  sleeve  may  be  in  wrist 
or  e'b;nv  length.  Pattern  is  cut  in 
I  size?:  ^.  m.  12  and  14  ypars.  It 
requlros  4^^.  vards  of  44-inch  mater- 
i;.l  for  a  10-year  size.  Price.  10 
cents. 


How  to  buy 

FLOUR 

Kalfand-half 

It  is  developing  that  enormous 
waste  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  is  pos- 
sible and  probable  if  the  Substitute 
flours  are  not  purchased  in  the  proper 
proportion  and  assortment. 

Buy  Correctly 

Adopt  the  following  suggestion  and 
you  will  not  go  far  sistray.  You  can 
even  cut  out  the  memoranda  order 
and  take  it  to  your  grocer. 

An  Ideal  Flour  Order 


<BES' 


A  49-lb  sari:  of 
Pure  Wheut  Flour 


»  ft,-*  V,<A"^ 


-Substitute  floura 
in  proper  proportion 


In  the  hands  of  an  interestea  patri- 
otic housewife  no  accumulation  of  any 
item  of  the  above  assortment  should 
occur.  Used  in  well-pleuined  menus 
each  of  the  items  can  be  consumed  in 
about  the  proportion  given  and  no  over- 
supply  will  be  left  to  spoil  or  waste. 

A  Free  Booklet 

If  any  of  these  war-time  wheat-flour 
substitutes  are  new  to  you  and  you 
are  not  fully  informed  as  to  how  to  use 
them,  send  for  a  copy  of  a  free  book- 
let entitled  — 

Pillsburys 

40 -War -Time  Recipes 

This  book  will  be  mailed  to  you 
free  upon  application.  If  its  recipes 
are  carefully  followed,  you  will  nnd 
you  can  prepare  delicious  dishes  in 
good  variety.  These  recipes  will  help 
you  avoid  poor  results  and  disappoint- 
ments incident  thereto.  They  will  show 
you  that  these  substitutes  are  useable 
and  likeable  and  that  you  should  not 
be  prejudiced  against  their  use. 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company 

Dept.  F  20     Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


The  STAR  ADJUSTER  Makes  The 
STAR  Stall  Fit  Every  Animal 

!irlh?:":TSt/ur  aSThI-  enSV^°;!:lto'„".ak«  -o  .»„,«,  ,han  U  doe,  .o 
lock  a  stanchion. 

of  equipmentAhat  puts  STAR  Barn  Equipment  in  a  class  by  itself. 

STAFR'^teel  Stalls^ 
Sta  nchionsMlSiJ^e'*  Carriers 

STAR  Stalls  require  no  assembling-they  are  shipped  ready  to  erect.    Tbe  rnit 

described  above. 

Th..  giant  STAR  SUnchion  «  -ood>ined  and  stron,      1.  i;;«i!:,:;:'';:rh\'^erSTAB  LiAer 
STAR  .\;tomatic  Sure  StoD       No  matte^  ^M|.e  n.^s  .n  yo^.^J-"^  ,„,„i„^  ^  ^   sw.ng,n« 

big,  fintly  Ulustrated  catalogues 

STAR  goods  sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere 

HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO.,  15  Hunt  St.,  Harvard,  lU. 

New  York  Branch:  Industrial  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Win  the  War  By  Preparing  the  Land 

Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 

Bigger  Crops 

Work  In  Joint  EMorl  the  Soil  of  tho  U.  S.  and  Canada-Co-operative 
Farming  in  Man   Power  Neoeaaary  to  Win   the   Battle  for  Liberty 

The  Food  Controllers  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  greater  food  pro- 
duction. Scarcely  100.000  000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the  allies  overseas  be- 
fore crop  harvest.  Upon  th.  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  rest  the  burden 
of  supply. 

Every  Available  Tillable  Acre  must  Contribute;  Every  Available 
Farmer  and  Farm  Hand  muat  Aaaiat. 

Western  Qnada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  U  short  and  an 
appeal  to  the  United  States  allies  is  for  more  men  for  seeding  operations. 
Canada's  Wheat  Prodction  last  Year  was   225,000.000    Buahela; 
the  demand  from  Canada  alone,  for  1918ia  400,000.000  Buahela. 

To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.     She  has  the  land    but  needs  the   men.      The 
Government  of  the  United  Sutes   wants  every   man   who  can   effectively  help  to  do, 
farm  work  thU  year.     It  wants  the  land  in  the  United  States  developed  first  of  course;  but 
it  also  wants  to  help  Canada.     Whenever  we    find  a    man    we    can    spare  to  Canada  s 
fields  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want  to  direct  him  there.     Apply  to  our  Employment 
Service,  and  we  will  tell  where  you  can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 
Western  Canada's   help  will   be  required  not  later  than   April  6th. 
Wages  to  competent  help,  $60  a  month  and  up,  board  and  lodging. 
Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  warm  welcome,  good  wages,    good   board 
and  find  comfortable  homes.     They  will  get  a  rate  of  one    cent  a    mile  from   Canadian 
boundary  points  to  destination  and  return. 
For  particulars  as  to  routes  and  places  where  employment  may  be  had,  apply  to 


U.  S.  Employment  Servicei  Depi.  of  labor 


500-SHOT   DAISY   AIR   RIFLE 


VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE 


How  Conducted  in  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J. 


In  response  to  a  conviction  enter- 
tained  by    a   number   of   persons    in- 
terested in  the  development  and  fur- 
nishing of  educational  opportunities 
for    the    young    people    of    Atlantic 
County,   N.   J.,   the   matter  of  estab- 
lishing   Vocational    Schools   of   Agri- 
culture, in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  law  as  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture   of    1913,    was    presented    at    a 
meeting    of    the    County    Boards    of 
Educat'on   in   January,   1914.  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education 
and    the    County    Superintendent    of 
Schools.      The  matter  was   favorably 
received  and  the  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common   Pleas   was    asked,    If   he 
saw  fit,  to  appoint  a  Vocational  Board 
of  Education   for  the  County,   which 
he  did   in   June,   1914,  selecting  five 
prominent  county  men,  and  a  banker 
to  act   as   custodian  of   funds.     The 
ruling  was  such   that   if  the  county 
should  raise  a  sum  of  money  for  this 
purpose   the  state  would   furnish   an 
equal  sum.     The  schools  began  opera- 
tion   with    $10,000    to    meet    all    ex- 
penses. 

A  director  was  first  chosen  by  the 
Board  and  later  in  the  fall  of  1914 
four  college  bred  men  who  had  farm 
experience  were  chosen  as  Agricul- 
tural Instrutors  to  take  charge  of  a 
school  in  each  of  four  distinct  sec- 
lions  in  the  county  Later,  the  need 
for  a  teacher  of  home  economics  was 
felt  and  a  teacher  was  selected  for 
this   position   in   October,   1915. 

The  work  in  the  class  room  is  con- 
ducted in  tho  winter  for  a  period  of 
18  to  20  weeks,  depending  on  sea- 
sonal conditions.  This  work  is  na- 
turally  varied   to  suit   the  needs  of 

.V,f»    .>t«onHania       TllP     fllll-timft    ClaSSeS 


Boy's,  Don't  You  Want  An  Air  Rifle? 


To  every  boy  who  will  send  us  3  yearly  subscriptioiLs  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  at  75  eents  each  or  15  trial  siisbcription.s  for  J 
montbs  at  10  cents  each  we  will  send  a  dandy  Air  Rifle  by  pre- 
paid post.  Start  out  at  once  and  secure  a  few  subscriptions.  It  is 
easy  to  sell  your  Home  Farm  Paper.    Don't  Delay,  Do  it  Now. 

Pennsylvania  Farmer,  261  S.  Third  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


of  15  hours  per  week,  the  part-time 
classes  of  from  2  to  6  hours  per  week 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  lecture 
classes  lor  school  pupils  who  can  give 
but  a  111  tie  time  each  week  are  all 
conducted  each  winter. 

The  work  in  the  classroom  is  de- 
veloped around   a  project   or  subject 
that  is  of  particular  and  vital  inter- 
est to   the  farmer;    it  may   be  peach 
growing,  or  sweet  potato  growing,  or 
poultry,    or    any    such    subject.      In 
addition   to   this  a  general   course  is 
given  to  full-time  men  so  as  to  give 
them   in    four   years    a   well-rounded 
course  in  general  agriculture  which 
will    be    applied    to    conditions    right 
at  home.     Among  other  subjects  the 
following  are  studied:   Soils,  fertiliz- 
ers, general  crops,  shop  work,  busi- 
ness arithmetic,  business  forms,  farm 
machinery,  live  stock  work,  value  and 
function   of   rural   organizations   and 
farm   management. 

During  the  winter  season  there  are 
also  held  a  series  of  evening  lectures 
for  a  week  in  each  of  the  important 
agricultural  centers  of  the  county, 
these  meeting  called  Farmers' 
Weeks.  There  are  also  maintained 
short  courses  of  six  weeks  in  fruit 
growing  or  vegetable  growing  made 
up  of  three  units  of  two  weeks  each 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot 
attend   the  whole  winter. 

Each  student  Is  asked  to  take  a 
project  which  Is  to  be  studied  In  the 
school  during  the  winter.  In  the 
summer  the  instructor  supervises  the 
working  out  on  the  farm  of  the  prin- 
ciples learned  In  the  school.  Tn  this 
way  the  student  has  the  advantage 
of  clo.=;e  personal  touch  with  the  in- 
structor. 

The  teacher  of  home  economics 
conducts  6-.  8-  or  10-week  classes 
in  different  centers  of  the  county  for 
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wom€n  and  girls  who  desire  instruc- 
tion in  sewing  and  cooking.  During 
the  summer  months  her  activities  are 
largely  directed  toward  the  work  of 
canning  and  preserving.  Indilvidual 
help  is  given  and  clubs  are  formed 
for  this  work. 

The  work  of  the  staff  Is  not  con- 
fined merely  to  the  winter  teaching 
or  to  the  students  alone.     Wherever 
possible,    assistance    of    any    kind    i3 
given  to  all  reasonable  requests  from 
farmers.      By   this   means   much    has 
been  done  to  establish  better  systems 
of   spray    campaigns,    better   grading 
and  marketing  of  produce,  the  intro- 
duction of  new  crops,   the  introduc- 
tion of  pure  bred  live  stock,  the  in- 
troduction of  new  fertilizer  materials, 
and    many    others.      The    farmers    as 
a  whole  now  buy  fertilizers  more  in- 
telligently and  have  learned  how  to 
combat  their  insect  and  disease  trou- 
bles. 

The  staff  has  also  been  active  in 
the  work  of  stamping  out  hog  chol- 
era. There  have  been  approximately 
1300  hogs  inoculated  by  members  of 
the  staff  to  prevent  this  disease.  As 
a  result,  hog  raising  has  been  put 
on  a  sure  foundation  and  consider- 
able pure  bred  stock  has  been  intro- 
duced as  a  result. 

The  staff  has  also  had  charge  of 
the  conducting  of  a  one-day  Agri- 
cultural Field  Day  and  a  three-day 
County  Fair.  It  has  also,  with  the 
help  of  Influential  parties  In  Atlan- 
tic City,  established  a  Producers' 
Community  Market  where  prices  and 
goods  are  right  and  where  the  house- 
wives and  hotelmen  can  buy,  be'ng 
assured  of  courteous  and  honest 
treatment. 

Another  activity  Is  that  of  the  pub- 
lishing of  a  monthly  Vocational 
School  Bulletin  of  timely  topics  and 
items  of  prime  Importance  to  the 
agricultural  population  of  the  coun- 
ty. This  bulletin  has  a  mailing  list 
of  500  and  is  sent  free  to  those  farm- 
ers of  the  county  who  desire  It. 

It    can    be    readily    seen    that    the 
activities  of  the  staff  are  varied  and 
many.     It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board 
to    have    the    members   of    the    staff 
give  all  the  service  they  can  to  the 
farmers   of   the   county   and    the    re- 
sults are  being  reflected  In  the  fact 
that    the    fourth    annual    sessions   of 
the  schools  are  now  being  conducted 
and  anyone  familiar  with  the  county 
can    note    marked    improvements    In 
the  methods  of  farming  In   the  last 
three  and  one-half  years. — McD. 


FARMERS'  CLUB  MEETING 

The  Ninth  District  Farmers*  Club 
held  its  February  meeting  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Kirk. 
The  meeting  was  well  attended  and 
the  program  was  of  unusual  inter- 
est. Two  representatives  were  ap- 
pointed to  go  to  Washington  to  at- 
tend the  Federal  Board  of  Farm  Or- 
ganizations. 

Prof.  Metzger,  of  the  Maryland  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  was  present  and 
gave  a  talk  on  the  selection  and 
testing  of  seed  corn.  He  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  taking  unusual  care 
to  test  all  seed  corn  this  year  as  it 
is  found  that  much  of  last  year's  crop 
will  not  germinate. 

Mr.  Knode,  the  new  county  agent, 
was  present  and  invited  the  mem- 
bers to  make  use  of  him.  As  this 
was  a  corn  meeting,  many  of  the 
trembers  brought  samples  of  their 
corn  which  was  judged  by  Prof.  Metz- 
ger. The  result  was  as  follows:  T. 
K.  McDowell,  first;  H.  L.  Kirk,  sec- 
ond,  and  C.   H.   Morris,   third. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  on 
March  6. — Mrs.  E.  R.  B. 
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Among  The  Granges 

Cheater  and  Delaware  Counties.— 
Pomona  Grange  No.  3  met  in  Feb- 
ruary in  the  Parkesburg  Opera  House 
where  they  were  the  guests  of  Sads- 
bury  and  Highland  Granges.  The 
morning  session  was  opened  by  the 
master,  Kendall  P.  Dutton. 

About  three  hundred  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  emtertaining 
granges.  At  the  afternoon  session 
the  reports  of  standing  and  special 
committees  were  heard,  as  well  as 
the  reports  from  subordinate  granges. 
AH  reports  were  very  encouraging, 
and  prove  that  the  grange  is  grow- 
ing stronger  and  more  influential. 

The  meeting  was  then  turned  over  I 
to    the    Lecturer,    Miss    Ruth    Price. 
Mrs.   George  Brown  rendered  a  solo. 
H.  J.  Irey,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  made 
an  address  on  Conservation  of  Food. 
Mr.  Morris  T.  Phillips,  of  Highland 
Orange,    then    gave    an    address    on 
"What  Most  Affects  the  Farmer  To- 
day   and    His    Duty    in    the    Present 
Crisis."      Mr.    Phillips    is    the    farm- 
ers'   representative    from    this    state 
upon    the   Federal   Food    Commission 
and   War  Board.      He  said    in   part: 
"The  attention  of  the  world  is  just 
now   fixed   upon   the   farmers   of   the 
rnited  States  and  it  is  our  place  to 
stand  firm.     We  should  tell  the  gov- 
ernment  clearly  what   we  want   and 
what  our  needs  are.    The  farmer  needs 
to  change  his  attitude  of  mind,  and  if 
we  buckle  down  there  is  not  a  blessed 
farmer  among  us  who  can  not  do  bet- 
ter upon  his  farm." 

He  said  eggs  should  be  sold  at  a 
high  price  for  storage  purposes  this 
summer,  which  will  insure  plenty 
of  eggs  next  winter,  but  if  sold  cheap 
we  shall  have  none.  The  farmer 
knows  best  when  to  spII  his  hens  and 
he  also  knows  best  what  to  do  in  oth- 
er lines.  Give  him  representation  and 
ho  will  feed  you.  The  farmer  is 
slow  to  make  a  move,  his  whole  oper- 
ation is  an  operation  of  faith.  What 
we  want  to  do  Is  to  stick  to  this 
job  until  we  get  a  satisfactory  re- 
sult. 

Dr.  Joseph  T.  Rothrock,  of  Brandy- 
wine  Grange,  next  gave  a  talk  on 
"The  Cause  of  the  War  and  How  the 
World  Proposes  to  Prevent  Another 
War".  He  told  of  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace  by  establishing  a 
World  Court  for  the  arbitration  of 
international  differences  and  the  pre- 
vention of  future  wars. — R.  Chester 
Ross. 


Vennsyivania  tarmer 
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SOLVING   LOCAL   FARM-LABOR 
PROBLEMS 


In  one  county  of  West  Virginia 
last  fall,  when  hands  were  not  avail- 
able for  filling  silos,  seven  farmervS 
bought  a  silo-filling  outfit  co-opera- 
tively, and  each  of  the  seven  helped 
the  others — giving  a  force  of  seven 
men  at  work  on  each  farm  filling  silos. 
Thus  each  farmer  found  that  particu- 
lar labor  problem  .solved  and  the  silos 
filled — by  co-operation. 

In  a  county  where  a  great  many 
tomatoes  were  raised  last  year,  it 
scomed  Impossible  to  get  enough 
bands  to  harvest  them.  The  county 
aifent  and  farmers  who  had  auto- 
in!»bileB  went  to  the  nearby  towns 
each  morning  and  took  men.  women, 
•ind  children  back  to  the  farms  to 
^vork  during  the  day.  returning  them 
to  their  homes  at  night.  Appeals 
wore  made  thru  the  newspapers  and 
otherwise,  and  the  town  people  vol- 
unteered gladly.  Sufllcient  labor  was 
secured  without  difficulty,  and  the 
tomato  crop  was  saved. 


hampjon 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


^HINK  of  the  tremendous 
and  constantly  varying 
pressure  which  the  spark 
plugs  must  stand  in  the  en- 
gines that  drive  the  waT 
tanks. 

As  it  rears  and  plunges 
over  trenched  and  shell  torn 
ground,  the  load  which  the 
motor  must  pull  is  terrific  or 
negligible  in  rapid  succession. 

The  spark  plugs  in  that 
motor  must  be  a  rare  com- 
bination of  efficiency  and  dur- 
ability— must  exhibit  unfail- 
ing dependability 


The  world  holds  no  finer  ex- 
ample of  utter  dependability 
than  Champion  Spark  Plugs 
which  supply  the  sparlcof  life 
to  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  all  the  gasoline  motors  la 
use  in  the  world  today. 

It  takes  over  a  millioa 
Champions  every  ten  working 
days  to  supply  the  world-wide 
demand  for  dependability  in 
cpark  plugs. 

When  you  want  to  equip 
your  motor  dependably,  see 
that  the  name  "Champion"  is 
on  the  porcelain — not  merely 
on  the  box. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

Toledo.  Ohio 


Heavy  Stone 

For  High  PowMTod  Cars 

$1.23 


EARN  YOUR  OWN 
SUBSCRIPTION 

Sfii-d  US  two  snl>scri))tions,  either 
new  or  i.uewal,  for  any  period  ot" 
time  at  regular  rates  ;inil  we  will  renew 
your  siib&crijrtion  tor  a  like  period  of 
time    as    a    reward. 

You  will  be  doing  your  neighbor 
a  favor  by  iatKwiufinK  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  into  his  home  and  at  the 
same  time  be  well  paid  for  your 
trouble. 


Subscription 
Rates 


1  year     $  .7'> 

2  yiiurs      1.25 

3  years      1.7.i 
5  years     2.25 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261  S.  Third  Street,  Phila. 
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THENEPTUNESYSTEM  MEANS  EFFICIENCY 


IVir.  Farmer— Today  every  bit  of  your  time  and  energy  is  being 
devoted  toward  raising  a  record  crop--but--did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
how  much  more  efficient  and  productive  you  and  your  farm  could 
become  with  a 

Neptune  Water  Supply  System 

installed,  supplying  you  with  pure  running  water  wherever 
you  want  it  at  the  mere  turn  of  a  faucet  and  protecting  you 
against  fire?  Now  is  the  time  to  consider  just  what  help  a 
system  would  be  to  you.  Let  us  send  you  literature  and  quote  a 
price  There  is  a  Neptune  System  especially  designed  to  take 
care  of  your  problem.  li^rite  today— Dept.  42 
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PLUMBING  AND  HEATING  SUPPLIES 
44  to  Sa  N.  6th  St.»  Philadolphia,  Pa. 


What  15c  B^c  You 


from 
the 


Nation's  Capital 


Th^  little  matter  oi  tScin  ttanuxorcoin  will  bring  you  the  Path- 
fi.niier  13  weeks  nntml.  The  I'athiiniler  is  an  illustrated  weekly, 
p\i  blisheit.it  the  Nation's  center.for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  printj 
.ill  the  n  !•  ws  oi  the  world  ,in<l  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth ;  now 
i  n  its  2SIII  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill  without  ^mptrinK  the  purse: 
iiciijfi  butllayear.  Ityou  want  to  keep  posted  on  what  i«  soing 
on  in  the  world, at theteait  expense  ol  time  or  money,  this  Is  your 

meanv    H  vom  want  a  pap<-r  in  yoi.r  home  which  is  sinrere,  reliable,  entertaining.  wh..:'--^)iiie,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you 

muM  ipprei  i.it,-  ^  pat^r  whirh  puts  ever>thing  rlearlv.  fiirly,  brierty— herelt  is.  Sen.!  tSc  to»hcwUiat  you  mightlik*  such  a 

paper,  and  we  mil  -.end  the  Pathfinder  on  probati.in  H  weeks. 

Tlw  isc  doe*  QM  lepay  uh  we  arc  glad  to  iavcit  la  new  triendt. 


Washi«K«on.  til*  hem*  of  th«  Pathfinder,  is  th« 
n«rva-c*ntor  of  eiWHzatton ;  history  is  bsing 
mm*,  at  thi*  worid  capital.  Th«  Pathfinder's 
illustratad  w«*l(ly  review  ■!«••  you  a  cloar.  im- 
partial and  correct  diacnesis  of  public  affairs 
during  theso  atrenuous,  opocH-makiBB  days, 


THE  PATHFINDER,  Box  78  Washington,  C.C 


Please  mention   Pennsylvania    Farmer  when  writing  to  advertiser.-^ 


jlarch  16,  1^18. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 
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McGrath  IGot  an  Engine 

ANOTHER  THRILLING  RAILROAD  STORY 


By  FRANK  H.  SPEARMAN. 

Copyright  McClurc,  Phillips  Co. 


in,  the  crew  got  off  for  some  hot  cof-  half  on — the  fight  could  not  be  won 

fee.      Johnnie    Horigan    was    around  by    wasting    ammunition.    Over    and 

playing  good  fellow,  and  he  climbed  over  again  he  jerked  at  the  air.  It  was 

into  the  cab   to   run   the   train   thru  refusing  its   work.      Where  so  many 

the  switchback  while  the  crews  were  a  hunted  runner  has  turned  for  sal- 

at  the  eating  house.     It  was  irregu-  vation  there  was  none  for  Aloysius. 

lar  to  leave  the  engine,  but  they  did.  He  opened  and  closed,  threw  on  and 

and  as  for  Johnnie  Horigan,  he  was  threw   off;    It    was   all   one,    and    all 

regularly  irregular.     There  were  six-  useless.     The  situation  was  as  simple 

teen  cars  of  steel  in  the  string,  be-  as   It   was   frightful.      Even   If   they 

sides  a  cabooseful  of  laborers.     The  didn't  leave  the  track,  they  were  cer- 

1    backing  up  the  leg  of  the  nipper  was  tain  to  smash  into  Number  Sixteen, 

easy.      After   the  switch   was    newly  the   up-passenger,    which  must  meet 

set,  Johnnie  pulled  down  the  lower  them  somewhere  on  the  hill. 


it    seems, 

steel   rails  they  are  dangerous,   and, 

at  times,  exceedingly  dangerous. 

Their    culture   depends    on    condi- 
tions.     It   takes   a  high,    frosty   air, 


levels. 


This  came  a'bout  thru  there  being   every  other  place  in  town.  ai       •     .   « 

whiskers  on   the  rails.      It  may  not        Aloysius  had   improved   the   inter-    leg;   and  that,  considering  the  whis-        Aioysius    fingers  closed  slowly  on 
be   eenerally   understood   that   whis-   val  by  sweeping  the  roundhouse  as  it    kers,  was  too  easy.  the  sand  lever.     There  was  nothing 

kers  crow  on  steel  rails;   curious  as    never   had    been    swept    before;    and        When    he   pulled    past    the   eating   on  earth  for  it  but  sand,  merely  sand; 
they    do.      Moreover,    on    when     Johnnie     Horigan     returned,    house    on   the   down    grade,    he   was   and  even  the  wiper's  was  oozing  with 

morally  disfigured,  Aloysius  McGrath  going  so  lively  with  his  flats  that  the  stream  that  poured  from  the  tank 
was  already  promoted  to  (be  wiper  he  was  away  before  the  crew  could  on  the  whiskered  rails.  He  shut  off 
over  his  old  superior.  Johnnie  was  get  out  of  the  lunch  room.  In  Just  a  bit  more,  thinking  of  the  terrific 
in  no  wise  envious.  His  only  move  one  minute  everybody  in  Wind  River  curves  below,  and  mentally  calculat- 
one  that  stays  out  late,  to  make  was  to  turn  the  misfortune  to  ac-  was  in  trouble;  the  crew,  because  ed  or  tried  to — how  long  his  stream 
whiskers  The  day's  moisture,  fall-  count  for  an  ulterior  purpose,  and  he  their  train  was  disappearing  down  would  last  to  reverse  the  drivers— 
ing  as»thesun  drops  beyond  the  hills,  congratulated  the  boy,  affecting  that  the  canyon;  the  eating  house  man,  how  he  could  shovel  coal  and  sand 
is  drawn  into  feathery,  jewelled  crys-  he  had  stayed  away  to  let  them  see  because  nobody  paid  him  for  his  cof-  the  curves  at  the  same  time — and 
tals  of  frost  on  the  chilly  steel,  as  a  what  stuff  the  young  fellow  was  made  fee;  and  Johnnie  Horigan,  because  he  bow  much  slewing  the  Italians  at  the 
glass  of  ice-water  beads  in  summer  of.  This  put  him  in  a  position  to  found  it  impossible  to  stop.  He  had  tail  of  the  kite  could  stand  without 
shade-  and  these  dewy  stalagmites  negotiate  a  small  loan  from  his  pro-  dumped  the  sand,  he  had  applied  the  landing  on  the  rocks, 
rise  in  a  dainty  profusion,  until  when  tege— a  position  of  which  he  never  air,  he  had  reversed  the  engine — by  The  pace  was  giddy  and  worse, 
dav  peeps  into  the  canyons  the  track  neglected  the  possibilities.  It  was  all  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  in-  When  his  brain  was  whirling  fast- 
looks  like  a  pair  of  long  white  out  of  the  question  to  be  mad  very  struction  car  she  ought  to  stop.  But  est,  a  man  put  a  hand  on  his  shoul- 
streamers  winding  up  and  down  the  long  at  Johnnie,  tho  one  might  be  she  didn't  stop,  and— this  was  the  der.  Aloysius  started  as  if  Davy 
levels  But  beware  that  track.  It  very  often.  After  a  time  Aloysius  embarrassing  feature — she  was  head-  Jones  had  tapped  him,  and  between 
is  a  very  dangerous  track,  and  its  got  to  firing;  then  he  wanted  an  ed  down  a  hill  twenty  miles  long,  bounces  looked,  scared,  around.  He 
possibilities   lie   where  Samson's   lay    engine.     But  he  fired  many  months,    with  curves  to  weary  a  boa-constric-    looked    into   a   face   he   didn't   know 

^t^  ^^^  whiskers.  and  there  came  no  promotion.     The    tor.     John  hung  his  head  wildly  over    from  Adam's,  but  there  was  sand  in 

Aloysius    McGrath     was     a     little    trouble  was,  there  were  no  new  crews    the  drivers,  looked  back  at  the  yell-    the  eyes  that  met   his. 
sweeper;    'but    he    was    an    aspiring    added    to    the    engine    service.      No-    ing  crew,  contemplated  the  load  that        "What  can  I  do?" 
one,  for' even  a  sweeper  may  aspire,    body    got    killed;    nobody    quit;    no-    was  pushing  him  down'the  grade  and        Aloysius  saw  the  man's  lips  move, 
and  in  point  of  fact  most  of  them  do    body  died.    One,  two,  and  three  years    his  head'began  to  swim.     There  ap-    and,  without  taking  his  hands  from 
aspire.       Aloysius     worked     in     the    without  a  break,  and  little  Aloysius    peared    but   one    thing    more   to    do;    the  levers,  bent  his  head  to  catch  the 
roundhouse  at  the  head  of  the  Wind    became   a    bigger   Aloysius,    and   was    that  was  to  make  a  noise;  and  as  he    words. 

River  pass  on  the  West  End  Moun-  still  firing;  be  became  also  discour-  neared  the  roundhouse  he  whistled  "What  can  I  do?"  shouted  the  man 
tains.      It    is    an    amazingly    rough    aged,    for    then    the    force    was    cut    like    the    wind.      Aloysius    O'Cooney    at  his  elbow. 

country;   and  as  for  grades,  it  takes    down  and  he  was  put  back  wiping.        McGrath,  at  the  alarm,  darted  out  of         "Give    me    steam — steam,"    cried 
.,-  vr-"»b  .^loroiv  tn  look  rtnwn  the         'Never    v'    mind,    never    v'    mind,    the  house  like  a  fox.     As  he  reached    the  wiper,  looking  straight  ahead. 

Three  percent,  four  percent,    Cooney,"     old     Johnnie     would     say.    the    door    he    saw    the    construction        It    was    the    foreman    of    the    steel 

five   percent it   is   really    frightful!    "It'll  come  all  right.     You'll  get  y'r    train   coming,  and   Johnnie   Horigan    gang  from  the  caboose.  Aloysius,  thru 

But  Aloysius  was  used  to  heavy  falls;  ingin'  yet,  Lind  me  a  couple  till  in  the  gangway  looking  for  a  soft  the  backs  of  his  eyes,  saw  him  grab 
he  had  begun  working  for  the  com-    pay-a-d'aj%    Cooney,    will     you?       I'll    place  to  light.  the   shovel   and   make   a   pass   at   the 

pany  as  a  sweeper  under  Johnnie  wahrant  y'  y'r  ingin'  yet,  Cooney."  The  wiper  chartered  the  situation  tender.  Doing  so,  he  nearly  took  a 
Horigan,  and  no  engineer  would  have  Which  little  assurance  always  cost  in  a  mental  second.  The  train  was  header  thru  the  gangway,  but  he 
thought  of  running  a  grade  to  com-  Aloysius  two  dollars  till  pay  day,  running  away,  and  Horigan  was  leav-  hung  to  the  shovel  and  braced  hlm- 
pare  with  Johnnie's  headers.  and    no    end    of    trou'ble    getting    it    ing  it   to   its   fate.      From   any   point    self  better. 

Horigan  was  the  first  boss  Aloysius  back;  for  when  he  attempted  collec-  of  view  it  was  a  tough  proposition.  With  the  next  attempt  he  got  a 
ever  had.  Now  Aloysius,  if  caught  tion,  Johnnie  took  a  very  dark  view  but  tough  propositions  came  rarely  hovelful  into  the  cab,  but  in  the 
just  right,  is  a  very  pretty  name,  but  of  the  lad's  future,  alluding  vaguely  to  ambitious  railroad  men,  and  Aloys-  lelivery  passed  it  well  up  Aloysius' 
Johnnie  Horigan  could  make  nothing  to  people  who  were  hard-hearted  and  ius  was  starving  for  any  sort  of  a  neck.  There  were  neither  words  nor 
whatever  of  it,  so  he  called  Aloysius,  ungrateful  to  their  best  friends.  And  proposition  that  would  help  him  out  grins,  but  just  another  shovelful  of 
Coonev,  as  he  said,  for  short — Cooney    tho  Aloysius  paid  slight  attention  to    of    the   waste.      The   laborers   in    the    coal   a  minute  after;    and   the  track- 

McGrath and,   by   the  way,    if   you    the  old  sweeper's  vaporings,  he  real-    caboose,     already     bewildered,    were   layer,  in  spite  of  the  dizzy  lurching, 

will  call  that  McGraw,  we  shall  be  ly  was  in  the  end  the  means  of  the  craning  anxiously  from  the  windows,  shot  It  where  it  belonged — into  the 
started    right.      As    for   Horigan,    he    boy's  getting  his  engine.  Horigan,    opposite    the    roundhouse,    furnace.     Feeling  that  if  one  shovel- 

may    be    called    anything.  After  three  years  of  panic  and  hard    jumped  in  a  sprawl;   the  engine  was    ful    could    be    landed,     more    could, 

Johnnie  was  ordinarily  boss  sweep-  times  on  the  mountain  division,  the  shot  past  Aloysius;  boarding  was  out  Aloysius'  own  steam  rose.  As  they 
er.     He  had  suffered  numerous  pro-    mines    began    to    reopen,    new    spurs    of  the  question.  headed    madly    around    the    Cinna- 

fiiotions several  times  to  wiper,  and    were    laid    out,    construction    crews        But   on    the  siding  stood  a  couple    mon    bend    the    dial    began    to    climb 

once  to  hostler;  but  his  tendency  to  were  put  on,  and  a  new  activity  was  of  flats,  empty;  and  with  his  hair  in  spite  of  the  obstacles;  and  the 
celefbrate  these  occasions  usually  cost  everywhere  apparent.  But  to  fill  the  straight  on  centers,  the  little  wiper  wiper,  considering  there  were  two, 
him  his  ]cfb,  and  he  reverted  to  sweep-  cup  of  Aloysius'  woe,  the  new  crews  ran  them  and  mounted  the  nearest,  and  the  steam  and  the  sand  to  fight 
Ing.  If  he  had  not  been  such  an  in-  were  all  sent  up  from  McCloud.  That  The  steel  train  was  jumping.  Aloys-  the  thing  out,  opened  his  valve  and 
offensive  sawed-off  little  old  nubbin  they  were  older  men  in  the  order  of  ius,  bunching  his  muscle,  ran  the  dusted  the  whiskers  on  the  curve 
he  wouldn't  have  been  tolerated  on  promotion  was  cold  comfort — Aloys-  length  of  the  two  flats  for  a  head,  with  something  more  than  a  gleam 
the  pay  rolls;  'but  he  had  been  with    ius  felt  crowded  out.     He  went  very    and,  from  the  far  corner,  threw  him-    of  hope. 

the  company  so  long  and  discharged  blue,  and  the  next  time  Johnnie  ap-  self  across  the  gap,  like  a  bat,  on  a  If  there  was  confusion  on  the  run- 
so  often  that  foremen  grew  tired  of  plied  for  a  loan  Aloysius  rebuffed  load  of  the  runaway  steel.  Scramb-  away  train,  there  was  terror  and 
Irving  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  in  spite  him  unfeelingly;  this  in  turn  de-  ling  to  his  feet,  he  motioned  and  yell-  more  below  it.  As  the  spectre  flitted 
of   his   very  regular   habits,   he   was    pressed  John.  ed  to  the  hoboes,  who  were  pouring    past  Pringle  station,  flve  miles  down 

hanging  on  somewhere  all  the  time.        "Never  mind,  never  mind,  Cooney.    frantically  out  on  the  hind  flat  of  the    the     valley,     the     agent     caught     a 
When  Johnnie  was  gone,  using  the    I'll  not  be  speakin'  t'  Neighbor  again    string,   to  set  brakes;    thf>n   he  made    glimpse    of    the    sallow    face    of    the 
word  in  at  least  two  senses,  Aloysius    t'  set  y'  up.     If  y'  like  wipin',  stick    ahead  for  the  engine.  wiper   at    the   cab    window,    and   saw 

Cooney  McGrath  became,  ipso  facto,  to  ut.  I'll  not  be  trou'blin'  Neighbor  It  was  a  race  with  the  odds  all  the  drivers  whirling  backward.  He 
•boss  sweeper.  It  happened  first  one  agin."  Johnnie  professed  a  great  wrong,  for  with  every  yard  Aloysius  rushed  to  his  key  and  called  the 
Sunday  morning,  just  after  pay  day,    pull  with  the  master  mechanic.  gained,  the  train  gained  a  dozen.     By    Medicine   Bend    despatches      With   a 

when  Johnnie  applied  to  the  fore-  But  the  memorable  morning  for  the  time  he  reached  the  tender,  tattoo  like  a  drum-roll  the  despatch- 
-man  for  permission  to  go  to  church.  Aloysius  came  shortly  thereafter.  It  breathless,  and  slid  down  the  coal  er  in  turn  called  Soda  Springs,  ten 
Permission  was  granted,  and  Johnnie  was  one  of  those  keen  October  morn-  Into  the  deserted  cab,  the  train  was  miles  below  Pringle.  where  Number 
started  for  church;  but  It  I?  doubt-  Ings  that  bite  so  in  the  Hills.  The  heading  into  Little  Horn  gap.  and  Sixteen,  the  up-passenger,  was  then 
fill  whether  he  ever  found  i^  At  construction  train.  Extra  240  West,  every  Italian  aljoard  was  yelling  for  due.  He  rattled  on  with  his  heari 
all  event.=?.  at  tho  end  of  thrre  weeks  had  started  about  five  o'clock  from  life.  Aloysius  jumped  into  the  levers,  in  his  fingers,  and  answer  came  on 
he  turned  up  again  at  the  round-  the  head  of  the  pass  with  a  load  of  poked  his  head  thru  the  window  and  the  instant.  Then  an  order  flashed: 
house,  considerably  the  worse  for  his  steel  for  the  track  layers,  and  stopped  looked  at  the  drivers.  They  were  in  To  No.  16. 
attempt  to  locate  the  house  of  prayer    for  a  bite  of  breakfast  at  Wind  River,    the  back  motion,  and  in  front  of  them        Take    Soda    Springs    siding   quick. 

.whioh    he    had    tried    to   find    only    Above    the    roundhouse    there    is    a    the  sand   was  streaming  wide  open.    Extra   240  West  has  lost  control  of 

atter    he    had    been    kicked    out    of   switchback.     When  the  train  pulled    The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  shut  it    the   train.  -  Dl. 


There  never  w>a8  such  a  bulbbling 
at  Soda  Springs  as  that  bubbling.  The 
operator  tore  up  the  platform  like  a 
hawk  in  a  chicken  yard.     Men  never 
scattered  so  quick  as  when  Number 
Sixteen  began  screaming  and  wheez- 
ing and  backing  for  the  clear.    Above 
the  town,  Aloysius,  eyes  white  to  the 
sockets,    shooting   the  curves   like   a 
meteor,  watched  his  lessening  stream 
of  sand   pour  Into   the  frost  on   the 
track.     As  they  whipped  over  bridges 
and    fills    the   caboose   reeled    like    a 
dying  top — fear  froze  every  soul  on 
board.    To  leave  the  track  now  meant 
a  scatter  that  would  break  West  End 
records. 

When  Soda  Springs  sighted  Extra 
240  West,  pitching  down  the  moun- 
tain,  the   steel    dancing   behind   and 
Aloysius  jumping  before,   there  was 
a   painful    sensation — the    sensation 
of  good  men  who  see  a  disaster  they 
are  powerless  to  avert.     Nor  did  Soda 
Springs  know  how  desperate  the  wip- 
er's extremity  had  become.  Not  even 
the   struggling   steel    foreman    knew 
that  with  Soda  Springs  passing  like 
the   films   of    a    cinematograph,    and 
two  more  anlles  of  down-grade  ahead, 
the  last  cupful  of  sand  was  trickling 
from    the    wiper's    tank.       Aloysius. 
at  that  moment,  wouldn't  have  given 
the  odd  change  on  a  pay  check   for 
all   the    chances    Extra    240    and    he 
himself    had    left.      He   stuck    to    his 
levers  merely  because  there  was  no 
particular  reason  for  letting  go.     It 
was  only  a   question   of   how  a   man 
wanted  to  take  the  rocks.     Yet,  with 
all    his    figuring,    Aloysius    had    lost 
siRht   of    his   only    salvation — maybe 
because  It  was  quite  out  of  his  power 
to  effect  it  himself.     But   in  making 
the  run  up  to  Soda  Springs  Number 
Sixteen  had  already  sanded  the  rails 
below. 

He  could  feel  the  help  the  minute 
the  tires  grvmnd  into  the  grit.     They 
began    to    smoke,    and    Aloysius    per- 
ceived   the  grade   was    easing   some- 
what. Even  the  dazed  foreman,  look- 
ing hack,  saw  an  improvement  in  the 
lurch  of  the  caboose.     There  was  one 
more  hair-raiser  ahead — the  appall- 
ing curve  at  the  forks  of  the  Goose. 
But,  instead  of  being  hurled  over  the 
elevation,     they     found     themselves 
around  it  and  on  the  bridge  with  only 
a  vicious  slew.     Aloysius'  hair  began 
to  He  down,  and  bis  heart  to  rise  up. 
He  had  her  checked — even  the  hoboes 
knew   it — and   a   mile   further,    with 
the  dangers  past,  they  took  new  ones 
by  dropping  off  the  hind  end. 

At    the    second    bend    below    the 
Goose,  Aloysius  made  a  stop,  and  be- 
gan   again    to    breathe.      A   box   was 
blazing  on  the  tender  truck,  and,  with 
his  handy   fireman,   he   got   down   at 
once  to   doctor   it.   The  whole   thing 
shifted  so  mortally  quick   from  dan- 
ger   to    safety    that    the    two    never 
stopped    to     inventory     their    fears; 
they   seemed    to   have  vanished    with 
the  frost  that  lured  them  to  destruc- 
tion.     They    jumped    together    into 
the  cab;  and  whistling  at  the  labor- 
ers  strung   back    along   the   right   of 
way  Extra   240   West   began   backing 
Pluokily  up  hill  to  Soda  Springs.  The 
first  man  who  approached  the  cab  as 
they  slowed  down  for  the  platform — 
in  fact,  people  rather  stood  back  for 
him — was    Bucks,    Superintendent    of 
the  Division;  his  car  come  in  attach- 
ed to  Number  Sixteen. 

"How  did  your  train  get  away 
tram  you?"  be  asked  of  Aloysius; 
there  was  neither  speculation  nor 
sympathy  in  his  manner  and  his 
■^onls  were  bitten    with    frost. 

"It  didn't  get  away  from  me."  re- 
torted Aloysius,  who  had  never  be- 
fore in  his  life  seen   the  man,   and 


•was  not  aware  that  he  owed  him  any 
money.  But  the  operator  at  the 
Springs,  who  knew  Aloysius  and  the 
superintendent  both,  was  standing 
behind  the  latter  doing  a  pantomime 
that  would  shame  a  medicine  man. 

"Quick  talking  will  do  more  for 
you  than  smart  talking,"  replied  the 
superintendent,  crisply.  "You'll  nev- 
er get  a  better  chance  while  you're 
working  for  this  company  to  explain 
yourself." 

Aioysius  himself  began  to  <bhlnk 
so,  for  the  nods  and  winks  of  the 
operator  were  bewildering.  He  tried 
to  speak  up,  'but  the  foreman  of  the 
steel  gang  put  In:  "See  here,  sport," 
he  snapped,  Irreverently,  at  the  angry 
official,  "why  don't  you  cool  your 
hat  before  you  jump  a  fellow  like 
that?" 

"What  business  is  It  of  yours  how 
I  jump  a  fellow?"  returned  -the  sup- 
erintendent, sharply,  "who  are  you?" 
"I'm  only  foreman  of  this  steel 
gang,  my  friend;  and  I  don't  take 
back  talk  from  anybody." 

"In  that  case,"  responded  Bucks, 
with  velvet  sarcasm,  "perhaps  you 
will  explain  things.  I'm  only  super- 
intendent of  this  division;  but  its 
customary  to  inquire  into  matters  of 
this  kind." 

Aloysius  at  the  words  nearly  sank 
to  the  platform;  but  the  master  of  the 
hoboes,  who  had  all  the  facts,  went 
at  the  big  man  as  if  he  had  been  one 
of  the  bang,  and  did  not  falter  until 
he  had  covered  the  perspiring  wiper 
with  glory. 

"What's  the  reason  the  air  would-* 
n't  work?"  asked  the  superintendent. 


turning,  without  comment,  when  the 
track-layer  had  finished,  to  Aloysius. 
"I   haven't   had   time  to   find  out. 
Sir. 

"Find  out  and  report  to  me.  What's 
your  name?"  ^ 

"McGrath." 

"McGraw,  eh?  Well,  McGraw,  look 
close  Into  the  air.  There  may  be 
something  In  it  for  you.  You  did  the 
firing?"  he  added,  turning  short 
again  on  the  unahashed  steel  fore- 
man. 

"What  there  was  done." 
"I'll   do  a  little  now  myself.     I'll 
fire  you  right  here  and  now  for  im- 
pertinence." 

"I  supopse  you're  the  *oss,"  re- 
sponded the  man  of  ties,  imperturb- 
ably.  "When  I  made  the  crack,  I'd 
made  it  harder  If  I  had  known  who 
you  were." 

"You  know  now,   don't  you?" 
"I    guess    so." 

"Very  good,"  said  Bucks,  in  his 
mildest  tones.  "If  you  will  report 
to  me  at  Medicine  Bend  this  -after- 
noon. I'll  see  whether  we  can't  find 
something  better  for  your  manners 
than  cursing  hoboes.  You  can  ride 
down  In  my  car,  sport.  What  do  you 
say?  That  will  save  you  transporta- 
tion." 
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BLIGHTY  • 

a  new  shirt  with  the 
Military  touch  and  the 
Double  SERVICE  cuffs 


REGULAR 
AND  REVERSE 

FO(.D       "  

THE 
HVNOC 

corr 


„    Sul  I     cull 

Both   sides 
Right  sides 


''Blighty"  is  a  stripe  pat- 
tern on  Khaki  Ground  shirt 
that  shows  respect  to  the 
"service^'yet  doesnotimper- 
sonate  the  enlisted  man.  A 

HALLMARK 

SHIRT 

with  Patented   Hynge  Cuff  you 
can  reverse— wears  twice  as  Ions. 
Ask  for  Blighty,  the  shirt  with 
the  Quality  Kept  Up. 

HALL.  HARTWELL  &  CO,.  Malnrt.  Troy,  M  V. 
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Uncle  Amos  says:  "While  we  talk 
about  this  bein'  a  democratic-re- 
public, still  we've'  got  a  King  an' 
his  name  is  CORN.  He  an'  his  con- 
sort, wheat,  makes  this  a  mighty  good 
country  to  live  in  an'  so  long  as  sub- 
jects do  their  duty  they  need  not 
fear  about  bavin'  something  to  eat. 
His  government  is  the  kind  they  call 
a  'benevolent  despotism*  because 
while  he  is  very  exactin'  about  good 
seed,  good  soil,  good  cultivation  and 
plenty  of  hea.',  he  dispenses  life,  joy 
an*  riches  to  bis  loyal  subjects." 


It  brought  a  yell  from  the  railroad 
men  crowding  around,  for  that  was 
Bucks'  way  of  doing  things;  and  the 
men  liked  Bucks  and  bis  way.  The 
ex-captain  of  the  dagoes  tried  to  look 
cool,  but  in  point  of  fact  went  very 
sheepish  at  his  honors. 

Followed  by  a  mob,  eager  to  see 
the  finish,  Superintendent  Bucks 
made  his  way  up  the  track  along  the 
construction  train  to  where  Aloysius 
and  the  engineer  of  Number  Sixteen 
were  examining  (he  air.  They  found 
it  frozen  between  the  first  and  the 
second  car.  Bucks  heard  it  all — heard 
the  whole  story.  Then  he  turned  to 
his   clerk. 

"Discharge    both    crews    of    Extra 
240.     Fire  Johnnie  Horigan." 
"Yes,    sir." 

"McGrath.  run  your  train  back  to 
Wind  River  behind  us.  We'll  scare 
up  a  conductor  here  somewhere;  if 
we  can't,  1*11  be  your  conductor.  Make 
your  report  to  Medicine  Bend,"  Bucks 
added,  speaking  to  the  operator;  and 
without  further  words  walked  back 
to  his  car. 

As  he  turned  away,  the  engineer  of 
Number  Sixteen  slapped  Aloysius  on 
the  back: 

"Kid,    why    the    blazes    didn't   you 
thank   him?" 
"Who?" 
"Bucks." 
"What    for?" 

"What  for?  Jiminey  Christmas! 
What  for?  Didn't  he  just  make  you 
an  engineer?  Didn't  be  just  say, 
•Run  your  train  back  behind  us  to 
Wind  River'?" 
"My   train?" 

"Sure,  your  train.  Do  you  think 
Bucks  ever  says  a  thing  like  that 
without  meaning  it?  You  bet  not." 
Bucks'  clerk,  too,  was  a  little  un- 
certain about  the  promotion.  "I 
suppose  he's  competent  to  run  tlie 
train  back,  isn't  he?"  he  asked  of 
Bucks,   suggestively. 

Bucks  was  scrawling  a  message. 
"A  man  that  could  hold  a  train 
from  Wind  River  here  on  whiskers, 
with  nothing  but  a  tankful  of  sand 
and  a  hobo  fireman,  wouldn't  be  like- 
ly to  fall  off  the  right  of  way  run- 
ning back."  he  returned  dryly.  "He's 
been  firing  for  years,  hasn't  he?  We 
haven't  got  half  enough  men  like 
McGraw.  Tell  Neighbor  to  give  him 
an  engine." 
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Mother's  Old  Chair 

Louise   White  IVaison 


Pennsylvania  Earmet 

footstool,  holding  his  hands  In  mine.    Joy;  Gua  threw  his  cap  into  the  aii 
He  said  he  could  go  into  the  shadows    and  the  little  mother  raised  her  fa, 
easier  if  he  felt  m€  near  him.     And    to    heaven,    tear-stained    and    glotr.! 
then — when  the  great  loneliness  set-    kissed. 

tied  down  on  the  heart  until  it  seem-  "Your  room  is  to  be  your  home, 
ed  at  times  as  tho  I  couldn't  breathe  continued  Mrs.  Comfort.  Then  alert] 
— I  would  sit  in  this  old  chair  until  on  giving  happy  orders,  she  called; 
the  load  had  lifted  and  I  could  again  "John,  help  Gus  get  this  old  bedsteadl 
say:  'Not  my  will  but  Thine,  oh,  (]own  from  the  wagon,  and  its  fat 
Lord!'  I  can't  begin  all  over  again,  feather  companion.  Where  did  w,] 
Just  let  me  Iveep  this  one  touch  of  put  that  box  of  bed«lothers?  w, 
The  shadows  were  beginning  to  Gus  heard  her  whisper,  "Im  holding  ^.j^^  ^^^^  jjjg  ^  means  so  much  to  must  have  them.  The  old  blue-and 
lengthen   one  afternoon    in   late  Sep-    hard  to  His  promises,"  then  turning    ^^  ,^^^^  ^  ^^,^^-^  |,e  for  long."  white      coverlets,      the      patch-work| 

tember.  The  houses  in  the  little  vil-  her  face  to  him,  her  tired  eyes  filled  ,,^^^  Mother."  then  hearing  ap-  quilts,  the  dainty  valances  and  over- 
lage.  boasting  oMmt  one  main  street,  with  tears,  she  said  apologetically,  j^^j^^j^j^p  footsteps,  she  turned,  hanging  ones  to  match,  curtains  too, 
were  few  and  far  l>etween  and  had  "I'm  not  stubborn,  ^Gus,  I'm  just  ..^j^^^^  .^  g^„^g  ^ne  coming  up  the  Mother,  I've  often  wondered  if  an 
all   been    built   facing  an    undulating    hungering   for   them!"  ^^^^  ^..^^^  ^^^^      ^^  ^^^^y.^  j^j^g  jotin.    one's  curtains  could  be   whiter  thait| 

meadow.  It    was    growing    dusk.       As    Gus    j^  j^  John!     And  I  did  not  want  him    yours." 

To  many,  the  spot  would  have  been  passed  down  thru  the  yard  to  his  ^^  ^^^^  y^^^^  persistently  you  are  "Want  this  fflass-knobbed  bu. 
a  dreary  outlook  in  life's  passing,  but  team,  a  happy  thought  struck  him.  i^^j^ng  ont  on  this  trifling  matter,  reau?"  John  called  from  the  top  ol 
to  the  little   old    woman,    .sitting   on    Glancing  at  his  watch  he  knew  John    y^^^  ^^^  ^^^  worn-out  now  to  care!"      the  load. 

the  vine-shaded   iK)rch  of  one  ol    the    Comfort   had   reached  his   home  and,         ^^^^     Comfort,     smiling     happily,         "Want    It?    I    ShonW    say    we  do.! 
prettiest  of  the  honses,  it  had  meant    no  doubt,  was  wondering  at  the  pro-    g^^^ppji  g^^  tenderly  kissed  the  tremb-    And     the     sewing-«trand     that     jj 


March  ifi.  i&uj,rch  i«i  i^s:  Tennsptvania  Farmer 

he  Voice  of  the  People 
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This  department  is  reserred  for  ojse  of  our  readers  to  discuss  problems 
matters  of  general  farm  interest.  Write  your  views  and  comments 
briefly  on  any  question  of  social,  economic  or  educational  importance  and 
thus  share  them  with  others.  Such  articles  should  not  exceed  200  or  300 
words.  Publication  of  8ucli  articles  does  not  signify  editorial  endoraement 
or  agreement. 
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"'busy"  for  neighbors  or  selves  — 
plowing,  cultivating,  harvesting, 
threshing,  sllo-fiUlng,  sawing,  haul- 
ing, etc. 

The  entire  transaction  could  be 
carried  on  under  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  approving 
size,  cost,  kind  of  silos  and  tractors, 
the  use  to  be  made  of  them — the 
standing  of  the  men — all  under  pre- 
fers, must  hatch  eggs  from  chickens  scribed  rules  free  from  favoritism, 
that  are  scarcely  worth  the  name.  Why  not? 

But,  where  is  the  source  of  all  this        dq  jt — and  do  it  quick! — John  B. 

" turmoil?  What  is  it  that  has  brought    Alden,    Somerset    Co.,    N.    J. 

There  la  a  common  saying  among  ^^^^^  existing  conditions?  Can  the  Note.— Writer  asks  why  not.  Here 
epennsylvanla  German  people  that  cause  solely  besattributed  to  the  war?  are  two  why  nots.  Farmers  will  see 
hat  is  one's  bread  Is  another  s  j  ^^  certain  when  the  cause  of  exist-  others.  Com  is  now  so  scarce  that 
ath;  i.e.,  the  gain  of  one  Is  the  ^^^  conditions  Is  fully  traced.  It  will  com  feeds  are  practically  "out  of 
58  of  another.  It  Is,  however,  an  j^^^  ^^  ^^^  threshold  of  the  consum-  reach".  Forcing  more  com  to  sll- 
tremely   difficult  problem   to   solve   j^^  p^^^,j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^   ^^  ^^^  expense  of  the 

ith  the  present  Food  Administra-  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  Conservation  plan  can  com  grain  yield.  The  number  of 
on  as  to  who  Is  the  gainer  or  who  accomplish  nothing  beyond  the  elim-  giiog  mentioned  would  not  be  a  big 
the  loser.     The  assertion  has  been    jj^^tlon    of    the    enormous    waste    of   factor,  but  it  would  be  felt.     As  to 


FARQUHAR 


pARMEE  AND  TOOD  ADMINIS- 
TKATION 


home  to  her  thruout  the  many  years  longed  absence  of  his  wife.  "No  time    ^^^  ^^^^^ 

that  had  waited  at  her  threshold.  like    the    present,"    he    exclaimed    to 

Here  her  girlhood  days  ha<l  laugh-  himself,  and  started  off  for  .Mr.  Com- 

ed    thru    the    sunlight;    had    skipped  fort's  home,  knowing  if  any  one  could 

thru    the   shadows    and   danced    life's  assist  in  finding  the  solution  it  would 

holidays.      As    a    bride,    a    mother,    a  be  the  biR-hearted  son-in-law  of  the 

widow^,    the    old    place   hfld    listene<l,  worried  little  woman.     "I'll  just  run 
thrilled    and    sorrowed    with    her. 

Now,    as   an  old    woman,   she   was 
sitting    in   an   old-fashioned    rocking-  ,       ,.       ,  , 

rhair    with    her    feet    resting    on    an  cottage,  stood  quietly  by  the  old  rock- 

eaulny     old-fashioned     stool.        Her  er.      "Mother,    won't   you   help  me?" 

wrinkled  hands  h.v  folded  in  her  lap  she  questioned   tenderly.     'You  know 

nnd  her  head  seemed  to  .snuggle  co.si-  you    should    n  >t    live    here   all    alone, 

iv   into   the  padded  back   of   the  old  and  you  also  know  the  furniture  must 

rocker  with  its  quiet  calico  cover.  A  be    sold       AVby    don't    you    listen    to 

«hnwl   hul   been    thrown   around  her  reason,    dear?      ^  ou  ve   sat    out   here 

Ihoulclcrs    bill    it    had   slipiunl    down.  nearl>    all  day  and  with  but  very  lit- 

reveiling  the  frail  form  of  the  wait-  tie  to  eat      You  are  worrying  yourself 

ing  pilgrim    for  today  her  hmne  was  and   me  sick       See,   it  is  almost   dark 

,o  be  broken  up  and  she  was  to  take  and  you  are  running  a  great  risk  of 

i-ried  catohing   cold."      Lovingly    she   drew 


across,   and    if  he  is  home,   I'll  fetch 
him  back  with  me." 

Mrs.    Comfort,    coming    out    of   the 


ad*  that  the  farmer  Is  the  gainer  precious  food,  we  can  only  be  very  tractors,  under  the  supervision  sug 
le  mother.  Then,  qnietly  tak-  matches  it.  Gus,"  she  called  gadly.t  the  consumer  the  loser;  others  g,^^  ^^  ,jg  existence.  It  is  safe  to  ^g^ted  the  farmers  would  be  paying 
ing  his  wife  in  his  arms,  he  held  her  "do  you  recall  where  you  put  tHWL^Y  say  that  the  reverse  Is  true,  and  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^y  districts  enough  too  much  for  the  "credit  service" 
there  until  the  tense  nerves  had  re-  box  of  pictures?  I  rennember  everyMiu  others  that  neither  the  producer  ^^^^  j^  wasted  to  feed  another  dis-  advanced  They  would  prefer  to  pay 
laxed,  and  he  heard  her  saying  thru  one  of  them,  fnom  childhood  mM^j  the  consumer  have  seen  any  ^^gj.  ^j  ^^^^1  population,  the  Inha-bi-  a  little  more  and  operate  the  ma- 
her  sobs:  "Oh,  John.  I  can't  get  'Washington  Crossing  the  Delawaremin  as  a  result  of  the  operations  of  ^^^g  ^^  ^^^^y^  ^^^^^  ^^  only  too  chines  to  suit  themselves.— The  Edl- 
Mother  to  budge."  'Robert    Burns     and     His     HighlandRe  Food  Administration.     Up  to  the   ^^^    ^^  j^^^^  j^       rpy^^  butcher,    the    ^^^ 

Wiselv    refraining   from   any   com-    M«ry',  'The  Landing  of  the  Pilprims'.lfegent   the   farmer   has   been    bene-    i^^ker,   the  grocer,   all  are  compelled  '     __^ 

ments,  John  Comfort  was  soon  master  —I've  often  woaered  why  they  dress-ltted  very  little  If  any.  We  all  know  ^^  ^^^^  ^^jjy  jieiiverles  in  order  that 
of  the  difficult  situation.  Calling  ed  the  litHe  Pilgrim  in  an  exactftat  the  Food  Administration  stands  ^j^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^y  ^^  j^^d  perfectly 
heartilv  to  Gus  at  the  gate,  he  said:  counterpart  of  her  mother  PilffrinLMetween  the  producer  and  the  con-  ^j,^^  .pj^^j.^  jg  ^n  Immense  amount 
"Come   up  here,   Gus,    will  you,   and    Good!    I've    found    the    big    turkey^mer    as    a    bridge    over    which    is   ^^  material  for  a  Food  Administra 


THE  FARM  HAND  PROBLEM 


get   Mother's   chair.      This   old    foot-  feather  Ian.     Mother,  we're  going  to 

stool  must   go,  too.     We  haven't  any  h-ave  two  homes  in  one.     Won't  x^-e  do 

in  our  new  home,  little  Mother,  that  a  lot  of  visiting?     You'll  visit  me  and| 

can    rest    a    tired    back    and    wearied  I'H   visit   you;    we'll    dine    and   wnl 

feet  as  these  will  do.     Why.  Mother.  8"P  off  of  old  dishes  blue,"  she  iia-] 

you've  sat  so  long  in  this  old  rocker,  provised  swinging  the  lantern  to  and 

vou  wouldn't  be  Mother,  once  let  you  fro  much  to  the  amusement  and  the 

pet   loose   in  one  of  these  up-to-date  hindrance  of  her  husband  and  Gus. 
models." 

The    old    woman's    face    illumined 


Willi    her   mar ..  ^,            u 

who    lived     the    shawi     up    around    her    mother.  Gazing  timidly  at  her  daughter,  she 
the    Stoopins  to  make  it  secure  this  time,  showed    an    uncertainty    as    to    how 
she  ga/;ed    pleadingly   into   the   time-  John's  kindness  to  her  would  be  re- 
worn  face  of  the  little  woman.  ceived. 

""Were    not    fair    to    Gus,    Mother.  Mrs.   Comfort   had   intercepied   the        .  ,     ,            ^            ,.     ,    ,, 

T.    T          1 1  ..  z      ,       J       *u   ♦  ,.„„»o,j    softlv  from  the  mothers  lips:  "I  was 

He    wants    to    go    home.      If    I    could  great  wave  ot  tender  joy  that  passed    .    . .:        ,       ,  .     „.              ..             ,  „. 

iua"ke   you    soe.    dear,    how    these   old 'from  her  mother  to  John.     But  when 

things  will  Icwik  am.)ng  all  the  pretty  this  was  quickly   followed   by   an  ov- 

furniture  I  have  placed  in  your  room,  ershadowing  of  trembling  doubt,  the 


v.p    hor    residence 

(l::ughtpr.    Mrs.    Comfort, 

iu  one  of  the  prettiest  homes  on 

heights. 

\  nun-inc-van,  filled  with  old-fash- 
ioned furniture,  stood  in  front  of  the 
cottaf^c.  The  driver  waited,  stand- 
ing patiently  near  his  horses  and 
now  and  then  glancing  furtively  at 
the  little  old  woman,  so  i>athetically 
wailing  for  the  great  change  in  her  T  know  you  would  never  give  them  daughter's  heart  was  deeply  touched. 
^^.!''  another  thought.  Come,  Mother,  let's    That    timid    glance    of    her    mother's 

as    he    go   home."  had    broken    down    all    barriers.      No 

The  frail  little  woman  leaned  eag-    fiirther    arguments    were    necessary. 


Mother  mine,"   she  laughed,  giv- 
ing  the   woman    an    extra    hug,  "wel 
younger  generation    think    we  knoirl 
enough    to    regulate    the   whole  uni- 
verse.     We're    going    home   now,  to| 
your  home  and  mine." 

A     hpantifiil     henedictiion     drnBfledl 


Editors'  Note. — ^We  frequently  re- 
ceive letters  from  farm  hands,  those 
ed  the  products  of  the  farm,  but  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^p^^  without  constant-  ^^^^  depend  upon  working  upon  farms 
e  may  not  all  know  that  there  Is  jy  ^^^  incessantly  bearing  on  the  j^^.  ^  Hvlng,  and  it  is  very  seldom 
mething  under  this  bridge  that  is  ^^^  ^^^^  produces  the  food.  It  is  ^^^^  ^^^^^  letters  are  not  severe  in 
ling  up  the  gain  that  belongs  to  ^^^^y  ^^  attempt  to  teach  a  farmer  ^j^^jj.  criticism  of  the  wages  received 
d  is  intended  for  the  producer  and  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^^  .^as  all  ^^^^  ^^^  conditions  under  which  they 
insumer  while  the  Food  Administra-  ^^^  lifetime  compelled  to  save  in  ^^^^^  ^^Y)ot.  Farmers  usually  listen 
ion  stands  helplessly  by.  ^^^^^  to  make  a  decent  living. — J.  W.    sympathetically    to    recitals   of    com- 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  price    jyimer^  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.  plaints  coming  from  miners,  factory 

,f  wheat   flour    and   its    substitutes. ^^^^^^^     sweatshop     employes,     steel 

heat  flour  sells  at  6  cents  a  poiina  SUGGESTIONS  FOR   "UNCLE   mills,  etc.     The  question  we  wish  to 

T  a  little  more.      Rye   flour,    being    *  _,_  .^    ,^  ^^^  o„„»^o  ,T,nrHPrt  man 

he  cheapest    recognized    substitute,  oAM 

Com    and 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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The  Easy  Handling  Cultivator 

The  1916  Farquhar  Rider  U  •  real 
eeneral-purpose  Cultivator.  Both  the 
wheels  and  shovels  are  adjustable  as 
desired,  and  by  looseniner  a  sinsrle  hook 
the  machine  can  be  guided  from  the 
foot  stirmps.  Our  unique  manner  of 
attacbinffthe  beams  ffives  us  absolutely 
riffid  ffanss.  a  feature  that  insures  mi- 
nute accuracy  and  adds  materially  to  th« 
life  of  the  cultivator.  There  are  three 
types  of  openers  to  select  from :  Pin 
Hoe.  Spring  Hoe  and  Single  Disc— 8.  8 
or  10  to  the  machine.  Double-Row  Com 
Planter  and  Tobacco  Hoer  are  attach- 
able and  can  be  easily  addedatany  time. 

In  addition  to  the  resrular  Farquhar 
Ridlnff  Cultivator,  we  manufacture  the 
Farquhar  High  Wheel  Rider.theFarqa- 

arP  ~ 


barParallelBeamWalker  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Walker.    Our  aim  is  to  supo' 
machines  suitable  for  every  possic 


sylvania  Walker.  Our  aim  is  to  supply 
machines  suitable  for  every  possible 
condition  of  soil.  Farquhar  Cultivators 


are  all  up  to  the  minute  in  every  detail, 
right  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  Send 
us  a  postal  signifyini^  your  interest, 
and  we'll  mail  instructive  new  Cultiva- 
tor Booklet  and  Grive  you  the  name  and 
•ddrest  oftbenearestFarqntaar  dealer. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd. 
Bos  74C  •  York,  Pcaoa. 

We   alM   Buaafacivr*    E»iiaM    mat 
Tiacton.  Saw  MiBt.  nrwkn.  Palato 
Crtia  DriOt,  HHnslk  Pi 


I 

I 

I 

I 
I 
I 
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jells  for   a  little   more. 

luckwheat  flour  sell  at  8  to  9  cents 


raise  is,  is  the  average  married  man 
who   is    depending   upon   farm    labor 


He    had    known    ".\nntte, 
fondlv  called  her.  ever  since  he  was  ... 

and    had    joyously    re-    erly  forward  as  tho  to  make  another    ciivhig  quickly   to  her  mother  s   sine. 


holding  hard  to  His  promises  and  He| 
failed  nie  not." 

"How  about  the  rainbow  now,| 
Auntie,"  laughed  Gus,  tucking  her  in] 
for  the  short  journey  home. 

"I  didn't  want  to  worry  Tnu.i 
daugiht^T,"  the  little  woman  explain] 
ed    softlv.     "but    tTie    fooTsish    tea|rs| 


"Uncle  Sam"  wants  farmers  to  In-  for  his  living,  which  labor  the  farm- 

A      n.t  ,r,*»«i   !imararchTnd   crease  food  products,  especially  meat,  er  must  have,  receiving  the  wage  he 

nnnnd.      Oat  .meal,  comstarcn   auu  *■  .   .    «  i ij  i --.j   «~  u^  ^^ry,rtri^A  T.-»t>i 

Lv  w  n*   *^    o...*    ami    higher     Also,  farmers  must  conserve  laoor —   shuuid  have  aUu  io  no  y.o..^^^  

ther   '^';fl''''^J!^„l'^^^^^^^^             „,ake    it    accomplish  biggest    results,  proper    accommodations?      In    other 

|he  ^^'^''^l^^^^l'..^.^^^                      What  will  do  more  in  these  two  lines  words,  have  fanners  made  an  honest 

jherecognized  sub  titutes  be  had  a                          ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^„^^. 

1?    How  much  of  the  co'-n  cjop  ^^         ^^  "hoW-and  not  cost  "Uncle  tion    by     adopting    methods     which 

heUnitedStates  is  left  after  feedm^^    Sam"  a  cent-to  make  a  little  profit  would   attract   and   keep   a  sufficient 

Ihe  live  stock?     All  these  "«es  must  ^^^^^^  ^^  intelligent,  competent  help 

^eceive  -preferred    attention.      What    insteaa.                                       ,   ,,  «     ^f  ««  t>,a  inh? 

rith    the    buckwheat     crop?       Who         Start    with    an    appropriation    of  on  the  job? 
attempt  to  certify  that  this  or    $100,000,000     (all    coming    back    a1 


Seyen  Cows 

KemlaK  ■•▼•II  eowa  oae  year  on  oneacre 
reduces  the  cost  of  milk.  On  one  aero 
BoM'Kareks  Vvm  produced  70  tons  ojid 
too  lbs.  o(  the  best  Quality  sweet  ensila^. 


SURECOV  CORN 

U  sou  wanteem  for  sratn  plant  Skepdd 


rould 


*ved    her    cookies    and    other   Wttle  request,   but  her  daughter   hurriedly  she   knelt    on    the  old    footstool,    and    wonld  flow.' 

help*    that  filled' his  heart  with  bub-  interrupted:  then    the    younger    woman    took    her        "Don't  ever  call  th'em  foolish  tears| 

,    '.  "Now.  ^lother  dear,  don't  begin  all  little  mother  into  a  close  embrace. 

"*^                ,1     •h-        '•*  he  muttered.  ^^'^^  again.     I  don't  want   to  dictate  Xot   a  word   was  spoken.      A  flooi    fort,  repentantly.     "Wliy,  without  thd 

A  p  ague'    s    a       .  ^         ..gh^'g    no  against    your    wishes,    but    these    old  of    sympafh^tic    Vision     swiept     Mrs.     shower  how  could    we  have   hul  the 

rubbing    oh        t     s    nose.  things  are  just  as  liable  to  bring  up  Comfort    back    over    the   years.      She    rainbow?     Tti*  blessed  raJiubow,"  she| 
inoTe   Bet    on    wanting    to    Keep    imti. 

,     ,j      .    «•      4„ct    that   Mid  S'i<l    memories    as    they    are    to    cause  Hved  the  scenes  her  mother  had  lived, 

little   bit   of   old    stuff — jusi    max  om  ... 

j^j^jjjj     jj^r  you  to  live  with  pleasant  ones.  Once  she  saw   the  littl«*woman.   kn-eeling 

they   are  out  of  your  .sight    you   will  „„    the    old    footstool,    knowing    the 


We    would    like    to    receive    short 
suddenly"),    and    then    some   articles  of  constructive  criticism  from 


both  sides  on  this  subject.     We  have  I 


roclver    and     footstool 
daughter  is  on  having  them  aW  cart- 
ed off  and  sold!" 

Once  h«  tlKWight  he  saw  her  beck- 
on to  bim.  tSoing  casually  up  the 
walk,  th-at  he  might  not  attract  the 
ntt^ntlon  oT  tli«  bnsy  iR-oman  wltMn 
wlio  w«s  pnttiii«  fhe  fin1fllhi«K 
To*rCh«s    to    t*««e    -day's    «ph€av*t,    he 


repeaoed  softly. 

THE   EXD 


e  ne  crop  would  hold  out  for  any  most 

n^i,  «f   fj«,«<?     ThA  former   is   al-  more  when  he  sees  it  'panning  out       

Dfth  of   "'"^J     7.\/;"";'   'W^  Help  farmers  build  100.000  silos,  100-  not   space  to   devote  to  criminations 

1  bT  3  with  aTother  recog!  ton    capacity   each.      They  may   cost  and  fault  finding  of  one  by  the  other, 

.me  holds  tme  with  all  other  recog  ^^^^      ^^^^      ^^^^^^     $30,000,000.  but   those  who  have  a  helpful   plan 

lied  '"^'  ""Y"-                     awaiting  "Uncle"    borrows    money    at    4    per-  to  suggest  whereby  both  farmer  and 

.:1:ZTo^'L:T^^^^^^  cem;     farmers    pay    him    5    percent,  farmhand^  will    be    mutually    helped 
pon  the   killing 


Write  now  for  IM-paee 
youaUt! 
lalormatlon  you  wanL 


Ittie 


catalos,  which  gives  you 
'  "         "Dnyouwr' 

▲MrcM 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

41  treat  Street     Worcester. 


^TToultry     "nun-    making  25  percent  profit  on  the  loans,    and   satisfied    are    invited    to   submit 
Ms  of  sman'poultry  farmers  have    Let  the  farmers  pay  the  loan  In  five    their   Meas.      ^    —   i— 


be    surprised    how    quickly    th'ey    are    great  blackness   of  despairing  lonell- 


forgotten.  These,"  touching  the  back 
of  the  old  rocker  and  gkincing  unsen- 
ti  mentally  at  the  worn  footstool, 
"will  shabby  your  whole  room." 
Her  mother's  despairing  eyes  were 


ness  was  settling  4own  over  h«r,  yet 
bravely  holding  t%«  .hands  of  her 
dear  one  in  th«  old  chair,  that  he 
might  feel  her  presence  near  as  he 
"entered    the    shadows".       She,    too. 


MOTHER'S  LOVE 


go! 


ATI*  counted  th-e  sands  that  und-eT  it 

be* 

ll.\ed  on  the  rolling  m«Hdi»w  opposite,    felt  the  blankness  of  succeeding  days    ^^^    ^^^^    meHsured    the    height  o(\ 

toiii"««ir  *noufrb  to  \^»r  t^  little    where    the   frogs    for  so    many   years    when   the   great    hunger   fo^  ^  J'^^fj*  ,^v«i  abov«? 

hm\   proclaimed  the   gl«<l  canning  of    one   tugged    feverishly   at    the   heart,  .^j,^  ^j,^  jn^j.»gt  g^eak  of  e  mother's 

i^priag,  and  where  the  pasturing  cows    The    old    chair,    the    worn    footstool  iev^l 

had  (urn«d  apt>reciative  €>^s  toward    needed    »o    either    advocate    now    to  '                    . 

her  as  .she  occasionally  led  tl»em  big    speak  for  tlieir  presence  in  t»i«  home.  There     is     not     a     grand,     inspirinS 

bunches  of  carrots.     Her  lips  moved    She   pressed   her  «heek   in   *«v>e's    in-  thought, 

413   if  in    prayer.                                             terpretlng  touch  to  tVat  of  her  moth-  There    is    not    a    truth     by     wisdo™ 

Mrs.  Omfort.  baffled,  stood  gAsdag    er's  and   remained  a  moment  longer  taught, 

off  into  the  gatlfcerln«  4arkne8s.  The    in  slleree.  There  is  not  a  feeling  pure  and  Ws  • 

quiet    and    the  hour   seemed   to   give        'Cits,  standing  near  his  horjWR,  was  That  may  not  be  read  in  a  mother 

the    little    motiher    «trength    for    one    deeply    touHred.       One.    wome.nt     he  eye! 

wav    ont,    T   know."   con*>l-    last  api>eal.     I.ookinig  pleadingly  into    ^aTiced   off   f cross   the  dhvt*nce,  and  ^^^^^   ^^^    teachings    on    eariH,  ao^ 

her    dwnghter's    face,    one    withered    fhen    ht>    hegaii    wbtstlt«»r    «    lively  ^^^    _^^^^  ^^^ 

V«.  Ow^."   s»»e  noddled    thm    her    hand    i-n   loving  to.vcli  on   an   arm   oT    tune.     This  had   fhe  h^ippy  effect  of  ^^^    heavens    the    glory    of   G...1  de- 

m.    "f    al^TavR   believe   tlie   clouds    the  old  wwker.  the  other  hflnd  feieb-    breaking    the    t«nsciie«w.    Tor    riMng  <5]are- 

^-m  »h4rt  somehow  or  ottrer"     Then    ly  extienilod.  she  almost  whiFipered:        fiulckly.    Mt«i.   Comfort    joyously   ex-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  heneath.  al'<>^' 

smfHHi?  reminlRoentlv.   "Mot1i*T  «sed         "Daughter,   just  let  me  keep  the«€    claimed:    •".Tofcn    is    rifrfcti    Tbhi    ol*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ,„„ti,er« 
•n  tell  ws  everv  trouble  was  J^ist  the    two!       All    the    re«»t    you    m*v    t«k«    Tocldng-cHair  and   t"M«  tlme-honoTefl 
forpmwner    -rtf    a     r«««i*»ow    with     its    awav  and  seM,  b«t  these— oh.  dangh-    footstool  belong  to  yoti,  Mother,  dear, 

ter,    your    father    died    in    this    very    now.  hencKorth.   and  forever." 
chair.     1  knelt  at  his  feet  on  the  old         John   laugbefl   with   understanding 


Hast    thon    sounded    the    depths  ol^elllng  their  stock  in   order  to  save 
yonder  sea. 


A   late  letter   received 

J::; ^t^hr^iert'hat  <;;;.";o",  come   an„„a.  ,n„a,ments-ma*e  it  a  lien  -"^^Wn" inrr°aUed  on  a  fa™ 

„     .                         ,„„  *«-  fbA  fppd  it    on    the   land,   and  payable  as  a  tax.  "I  was  bom  and  raised  on  a  rarm, 

.yrter«  ""' '^f^^^ '"^^'J*;^';,^!"    ,.„h  other  ,.xes-a.~fe  as  Gibraltar,  and  have  aiway,  worked  on  a  farm. 

Here  are  10.000.000  tons  of  silage  I  can  handle  any  kind  of  machinery 

hoi/;,    7      \  or,^  thP  bieh  oriced    yeailv;    ideal    stock    feed,    worth    50  and  care  for  any  kind  of  live  stock. 

xtrte   now    compen'a    '»    P--"'   »"-   ">-   '"^  -"»  '^'•"-  '  "*^  '""  "°*  ""'  """  '''''  '  "'" 


f 


•UNADILLA  SILOS 
On  the  Best  of  Farms 

nnadillA  tisors  nre  its  greatest  endorsers. 
And  no  better  t«<timoni«a  of  its  superlor- 
itj  is  needed  thiui  iU  lonjf  list  Of  promi- 
nent xmera.  The  UiiadlUa  wins  cut  amonff 
the  n«tii>n'8  most  successful  dairymen  anu 
gtockmen  as  it  won  out  with  N.  V. 
state,  U.  S.  OoTernmont  and  County 
Farms. 

To  inmiro  delivery,  to  get  gpecial 
discount  on 
early  orders 
_4cnd  now 
for  catalog, 
prleee.agency 
offer. 


wowi«*>B  aigonljjed    wh*9fi«er: 

"Hfn,    f  ■can't    let    these   tw*> 
Von    loaded    in    all    the   rert    a»d   f 
never  maft©  ft  m-nrmnr,  \ttit  these  two 
tive  all   t  will    have  left  «f  my  very 
owti.     ft  fvrm*t  be  \<m%  «t  the  hest, 
CUrs,  before  I'll  have  ne  n«ed  of  them, 
and  then."  but  her  voice  cho*red  and 
r.ns  htirrt^ly  htok*  \n:  •'IVm't  worry 
any  m«re  «h«nt  thwflu,  AMUtlo.  there- 
'll  be   a 
ingly 
"\ 

tPHT*. 


T.«^t  of  rold  lit  the  foot  «of  ft." 


love. 
Submitted  by- 


Iwit 


Elsie  RinelMiTt.  Culpeper 


Co.. 


\^ 


Ip  thrflVTeerir  atTroTuntVl    cost    of    feed    without    the    .ilo-say   have  to  quit  as  the  only  thing  I  have 
he'fi'       ofMay.      Then    they    will    $.0,000,000     "profit"     for     ^-^-^    J^^^ '^  ^^^  «7^\^^^^^^^^ 
pTi'h  their   chickens   to  market    and    $2?;0,000.000    in    five   years,    to    pay   1  married  is  a  debt  of  $100      My  wife 
n a  few  flavs  the  market  will  be  glut-   back  the  $30,000,000  borrowed  from    is  a  good  cook  and  a  good  manager 
edm  heavy  shTp^^^^^^^^^^  "^^-^«"-     How  many  million  pounds   We  find  that  the  raising  of  a  pig  and 

^hrtirthe    farmer    recede    for   a  year  extra  beef  for  hungry  soldiers   chickens  which  so  many  people  talk 
,  '"^^  anfl  industrial  workers?     You  figure    about  as  being  clear  gain  is  a  losing 

T'hese    poultry    restrictions,    how-   it  up.  ^  business.       Fruit    will    often    go    to 

kr  Le  some  good  in  them  for  Now  let  "Uncle"  start  the  other  vaste  on  the  farm  but  the  owner 
pome  one  Last  fall  when  every  "drive"  by  buying  BO.OOO  farm  trac-  will  see  it  rot  before  he  will  let  you 
armer  wanted  to  dispose  of  his  hogs  tors.  He  can  get  that  many  at  half  have  it  without  pay.  The  garden 
^hen  winter  set  In  the  meat  pack-  what  farmers  have  to  pay  now.  At  must  be  worked  at  night  or  on  Sun- 
prs  took  a  chance  and  down  went  the  an  average  cost  of  $1,000  each  it  day  if  we  have  anything  T  have 
price  r,f  hogs  With  no  poultry  on  would  cost  $nO.OOO.OOO.  The  trac-  found  the  farmer  to  be  as  selfish 
k  m  irket  the  demand  for  beef  and  fors  would  do  the  labor  and  do  it  and  greedy  as  any  other  class  of 
Vrk  will  increase  The  doors  ot  the  better  than  an  army  of  2150,000  hired  men.  The  conditions  do  not  show 
korase  houses  will  swing  open  and  men.  "Uncle"  could  sell  these  trac-  that  they  have  gained  by  their  d?.- 
«"t  pours  the  contents  at  a  premium,    tors    to    farmers.    $100    down,   each:    position    to   skin    the  hired   man. 

pours  the  contents           p                  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  monthly  instalments        "T  like   the   farm   and  wotild   Uk^ 
.T^e  rouUry  farmer  who  had  intena  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^   ^^^_   ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  i . 

hfl  to  cull  out  his  fl^^f /7P^;;^^*''\,g  ^ent      This  would  make  a  2R  percent  T  will  have  to  ouit  If  thev  are  to  hfiveUn.'i  Acre  Form   !.".r".;'?I;l;:^^rn^e;:dy;t^.^t 

patching    Is    compelled  ^^^^^    \  profit  for  "Uncle".     Sell  the  tractors  anv   chance   or   .nv   educational    ^A-^ ^^Jl^  %^,  .^Z'^.'^^^i^cl'^rr;:^^ ^ 

U.  and  unless  he  has  ^^^Jlf^J^  ^to  farmers  who  will  keep  them  vantages."-A  Regular  Reader  ^^^r^^^^::;^''^^  ^^^^^T^^^^^kr 

pwmmndate  them  in  separate  qudr  ""  r 


169  Acre  Equipped  Farm  $6500 
Between    Phila.  and  New  York 

Only  11-2  miles  to  town.  100„  acres  'ertile  dMk  loam 
llllii*'.  wlre-fpnccd  pasture.  20  acres  wood  efitimated 
when  market  ed  will  piiy  'or  farm.  60  appK."-.  also  pears, 
peachea .  chorrle.-.  etc.  Fine  new  a-fj  ory .  8-rt«'ni^  one 
hnii.se  with  slate  roof.  t;o.>d  C-tVf  t.  clapboarded  20^ow 
baro  Also  small  bu  ngalow.  poultrj-  liou.c.  incubator 
house  etc.  Owner's  plans  charged.  If  taken  soon  he 
InclUfies  pr.  horses.  H  cows  ,  2  heifer".  2  bulls,  poultry, 
plows,  harrow,  Rraln  drill,  ■wagons,  n'"^"- "l^IitS; 
Bine  on  truck,  mill,  cr  ops  and  harnesses.  JbSOO  takes 
all.  Hart  down,  lieta  lis  .o  se.  It  page  v:2  Strout  s 
Catal  Hjue.  copy  mailed    free  .,.,...,,,- 

K    A     STROUT      FARM   ACKNfV 
Dep-   1765,      Land  Title     Bldg..    Philadelphia.  Prnn. 


jffSFIElA  SEEDS 

■*  Our  sMd*  »!•  seleotja  and  o)«^!^^ 

b«WKBDl.EM  and  free  from  dead  wa»n«. 

•  They  wlU  «o  much  farther  than  o™'"{»[T 

?eld  ieed^  nearly  always  ,»'>'>'°P  »°*S«^ 

the  crop  to  par  for  themselves.  oapP"*!  *™ 

oat«logtncludlng"H»w  to  »■»*  «— "  »*^"  ^ 

WT«»t«4ai.O.".8COTT*iOH8CO,         «aU  »I.Ji»rj»»U«Mfc 
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Tennsiftvnnia  Farmer 


Maieh  It, 
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Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


Philadelphia.  P».,  March,  11,  1918. 
With  the  supplies  of  potatoes  continuing 
•mple  for  the  demand  the  potato  market  con- 
tinues weak  and  the  movement  draggy  Ihe 
nearby  Penneylvania  and  Jersey  farmers  are 
hauling  in  liberal  supplies  every  day  and 
these  are  being  scrtd  aJI  the  way  t^^*^^ 
60  cents  per  %-»,ush.fl  baske^.  ^^^^^^ 
Tania  potatoes  in  l.ulk  aro  .rfhng  generally 
irom  »1.50  to  $1.60  prr  owt.,  and  New  \«rk 
sTate 'stock  from  $1.40  to  fl..50  Ra.tern 
ahore  sto«-k  is  sell.ns  fro™  $175  to  »-^ZS 
ft>r  No.  I'S  with  No.  2'8  mostly  ;it  fl-S- 
There  have  been  no  imi^rtant  a*-"^"'^.**^ 
new  potatoes  since  o«r  'f *  "P^'^Vg'^*;" 
iaOes    were    being    made     at    $7     to    v»    ptr 

'sweet  i>ot8toe8  are  somewhat  Wer  than 
last  week  with  best  Jerseys  now  srfling  from 
*1.25  to  $1.40  per  % -bushel  l«sket.  South- 
ern sto-k  in  bushel  hampers  is  sellii^  from 
n.no  to  $1.75,   wHh   No.  a'8  trim  75    cents 

to  $1. 

V«geUble« 

Dried  beans  are  showing  P'a^-'jr""-'.  "^ 
fthange  from  laM  week,  Narrows  seU.nR  from 
$15  to  $15.25;  pea  and  medium,  »13<>«*;'' 
14;  red  kidneyf.  $13.75(^^14  per  cwt.  As- 
rarapiis  has  made  its  appearance  on  the 
market  and  Is  drawing  good  praceo.  Collon- 
,al  is  soiling  at  $7.50  to  $10  per  dozen 
bnnnhes;  fancy,  $6  to  $7;  extras  $t  <> 
$,-.  .'lO  Florida  crocn  l)o:ins  under  the  gi.uiii- 
ailv  ineroasing  .supj)ly  are  easing  off  nicord- 
ing  .IS  the  supplies  in.  na'-o  and  todi.y  »>'"'l 
sfoek  is  -celling  at  $4..V>.  with  iMiorer  grades 
from  $3  to  $4.  Wax  beans  are  likcwiM-  s.'  1- 
ing  all  the  way  from  $3  to  $4.50,  a^ /«  <1"«''- 
tr  \.w  iK'i'ts  have  held  steady  at  the  de- 
cline re!K)rted  in  tbe^e  column*,  la-^t  week, 
irith  sales  bfii-g  made  at  $1  /•>  }o  ^i.ia 
crate  Old  beets  hare  decline<l  Btill  furth- 
er and  are  now  selling  at  $1.50  to  $2  per 
barrel,    with   sui>pli»s    fully    equal    to    a. I    de- 

""oid'cabb.ige,   wl.ilo   selling  lower   than  last 
week,    s.ems    to    l>e    reacted    and    prices    may 
"O    higher.       Sales,    iire    now    being    made    on 
fair  to  good  sto.k  at  ff20  to  $30  per  ton.  New 
cabbage    is    quite    a    little    higher    M'"n^l".st 
week,     selling    nio«t;y    from     $1.25    to    $1..>0 
per  hamper.      Stri.tly    fujwy  old    carrots    are 
J.ringing    as   high    as    $2,    but    there  is    very 
few   of    snr.h    here.      Poor    and   ordinary    car- 
rots?,    liow.v.v,     are     very     j.lentiful     and     on 
such    the    market    is    Slow    and    draggy    at    *t 
to    $1  "5    I'-r    barrel.       Oaulitlower    conimnes 
about    steady    at    !|'1.2'5    to    $1.40    per    cr.-Ue 
with   poor   and   vellow  selling   from    50   to    7j 
ecntR       There    has    been    a    big    improvement 
in  the  celerv  market,   with  Florida  »to.k   now 
Killing  from'  $1.25  to  $2  per  crate;  Califorma 
from    $2    to    $3    per    crate;     PMinsylvaoMi.    » 
to    12    cents   hnn.-h.      F.g«ii«ant»    are    in    light 
i.nn>U-    and    when    here    sell     generally    froni 
$4  ."".O    to    $5    for    he«t.       Kndive    and    p«..aroi 
have     been     quite     j.bntiful      and     market     w 
easier,    witli    sales    ranging   all    the   way    from 
$2    to    $3    per    barrel,    as    to    qnaUty.       There 
has   be<n   a  deeline    in    the   horse   radish  m.ir- 
fcet,    jiriees   now    ranging    from    $5    to    7    per 
barrel.      Norfolk   ka!e    is   now    quite    plentiful 
and    selling   from    :fl.25    to    $1.50   per   barrel, 
l.eftuee   is  verv   pUntiful    and   quite   a  li»tle 
pasier.       Altho     so-ne    strietly     ''»"''>■     F"<""ida 
Mock  sold  up   to   $2.25   p.T  hamiier.    ♦^'e   bn^k 
of    the    supplies    is    fuelling    from    $1    to    ^i.tt 
per   bamt.er   with    some  very    i.oor  as    low    as 
50c.    California   Teeb.rg    lettnec    is    »Ko    niiieh 
lower,    bfst   selling   at    $2   with   ).oor   frcu     i.» 
icnts   to   $1.25.      Mn -brooms   are  more   p.enti- 
ful    and    easier,    selling    from    30    to    45    cents 
V».r  pound.     The  bottom  secius   to  hav?  drop- 
l>pd  out   of  the  onion   market    and   the   move- 
ment is  slow  and  draggy  at  $1  lo  $1.2.5   per 
cwt.       Following    the    ».i2    decline    of     $1     • 
barrel    as    reported    la«t   week,    parsnips    arc 
again    easier    and    now    selling    .it    $1  -'0    to 
$2.25     iier     barr.l.        Parsley     also     continues 
firm.    New   Orleans    now    soiling    a*    $2_50    to 
$3  .'.0   a    barr.l    and    raliforniii    $4    to    $..    per 
dnim.     Fancv  peas  are  very  *carce  and  draw- 
ing   hic-h    pri.es.       Best    ralifornia    is    selling 
from   flO   to   $12    per   drum,    while   Flori4as. 
whi'h  are  mostlv  j.oor  in  quality,   are  selling 
at    $2    to    *5.      Peppers    are    in    light    supply 
and  firm   at   $4    to   $5..-.0    a   crate.      Radishes 
are   in    verv  light   supply    and    high    reds   are 
selling    at   4    cents    a  tninch,    .nvd   whit:    at    S 
cents.      With  the  Norfolk   season  opening  up, 
spinarh    is    much    more   jdentiful    a^d    lower. 
Norfolk    sfoek    is    selling    at    $3    to    $3.  'O    a 
barrc*     and    Te?:-«s     from     $1.25     to     $1.40     a 
bushel.       P<ullion«    from   Delaware   have    been 
In    Tcry    liberal    sujiitly    hut    meeting    a    good 
demand   at  50  cents   to  $1  per   100.  Tomatoes 
eontinue    in    light    supply    and    sell     at     higH 
i.riees.       Fanev     144-«i/.e    ranges    from    $..     to 
!*(;   per   .rate,    and    .boi-e    180.si/e,    $4    to    $.>. 
with   the   Gems,   or  21fi  Mre,   $3   to   $4.      A   ^:>r 
of   Tntwin    tomatoes   «o.ld    mo-.lly   at    $4..>0    p.r 
crate.      Hot   house    tomatoes    are   seUin-    from 
35    to    45    cents    i>er    pound.       Rutabaga*    are 
more  plentiful  and   lower,   ranging  from  $1.50 
fo$1.P5   ).er  cwt.     Turnip  2re.-ns,   from  Main- 
land   and    Oilaware    j.oints.    are    hrineinff    Mie 
fine  pri.es  of  $l..-.0  to  $2  per  bnshel  hamper. 
Wat.r.re«i?   is   in   li^ht  su|.ply   and   actiTC   a* 
1%    to    2'/&    cents   a   bnnch. 
Frnltg 

The  apple  market  is  'lower,  hut  at  the 
same  time  there  are  a  few  strietly  fanry 
apTiIfts  which  are  brinjring  full  former  value*. 
For  instance,  some  extra  faney  Baldwins  have 
void  up  to  $6:  York  Imperials,  $-|.50.  Oreen- 
inr.  f«.  These,  however,  are  extreme  and 
Outride  prices.  Siipfl'es  on  hand  are  quite 
libennl.  As  the  market  did  not  clean  up  last 
week  several  cars  W're  carried  over  which 
sdded  to  this  week'<  dfTeriuais  hronrht  the 
supirties  up  lo  fiil'y  equal  or  more  than  tlie 
demand.  The  (rre;.t  majority  of  the  apples 
are  running  from  jioor  to  fair  qnalitv  and 
upon  this  line  of  fruit  the  market  i"  weak 
and  irrcsnlar.  The  range  of  prices  is  rvl>out 
as  follows:  Baldwins,  $3  to  $5;  extra  faney 
$S  50  to  $0.  Ben  T>aTi«.  %2 HO  to  $4  25 
Black  Twig.  $3  to  f"?:  fJanos.  $3  to  »4  25- 
Oreenlngs  $3  to  »f.:  Fines.  $3  to  $5  50 
York  Tniperla-ls.  $3  to  $.%•  Kxtra  fswy.  »5.-.0 
Wine«a"«,    f3  .->ft<S'5.7':    Tlnbhardsons.    f^    to 


»5;  Northern  Spys.  $3  to  $5.»0;  Stayman 
Winesape.  $3  to  $5.50;  Rome  BeBwity,^ 
to  $5.50;  Russett,  $a  to  $5;  uii<-la**ifled, 
mixed,  •ommoB.  $1.50  to  $3.25.  Receipt*  of 
i)ox  apples  are  aiio  quite  libeniU  with  fxmH 
s'howing  a  wide  range  in  quality  Range  in 
value*  is  a.boi»t  as  foH«w«:  Yellow  Newtown 
Nippdns,  $1.50  to  $2.25,  Rome  Beauty,  $1.60 
to  $2.25;  Spitienberg.  $1.50  to  $2.50;  Wnne- 
MPS,  $1.75  @  2.50;  Ben  Davis,  $1..25  to 
117.5-  Pearmain,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  Stayman 
Wines'ap,    $1.75    to   $2.50. 

Keiffer  pears  are  meeting  very  slow  »*le« 
at  $2  to  $2.50  per  barrel.  Strawberries  In 
open  crates  have  made  their  appearance  on 
the  market  and  at  thw  wrMing  are  bringing 
from  22  to  30  cents  per  quart.  Refrigerator 
strawberries  are  showing  a  very  wide  range 
in  qnalitv,  best  seflling  from  30  to  35  cents 
per  quart,  with  poor  and  soft  a*  20  to  25 
cents. 

Poultry 

Live  poultry  is  showing  prarticaWy  «» 
rhanjge  from  la«t  week.  The  ruHng  of  the 
FederaJ  Food  Adniinis.tratlon  proh*biting 
the  sale  of  fowls  and  pu-llets  for  food  pur- 
l>08es  ha.s  shopped  all  business  in  tbem.  Soft 
meated  young  roosters  are  selling  from  28 
to  32  eenits;  staggy  young  roosters,  27  to  ^8 
cents;  old  roosters,  24  to  26  «en«t8;  ducks, 
28  to  34  c^-nts;  geese.  28  to  32  cent«;  gum- 
eas,  75  cent*  to  $1.10  per  pair.  Pigeone,  30 
to  40   cents  per  pair. 

BggS 

The  egg  market  is  stiM  unsettled  and 
fhictuates  from  day  to  day,  advancing  or  de- 
clin.in«r  in  accordance  with  the  »upH»es.  Siirce 
our  last  report  prices  have  been  4  rents  a 
dozen  hig«her  than  la«t  week,  but  they  did 
not  hold  at  this  advance  for  long.  At  this 
writing  nearby  first*  are  selling  at  36 
cents;  firsts.  37  cents;  western  extra  firsts, 
37  cents;  western  firsts.  36  cents  and  south- 
ern eggs.  34  to  35  cenibs.  The  indications 
are  t-hat  for  the  present  the  market  will^  hold 
al)Out  steady  at  these  prices,  flwtuaiting  a 
mtile  in  either  diirection  unrtil  the  weather 
lifvomes  more  settfled  and  suppflies  sbow  a 
Sfteady    increase. 


ducks,    32@34c;    tnrkeys,    2«@3ae. 

Grains.— Wheat,  $2.05  ©•2.20.  Corn,  •at. 
S9@10  bW.  Oats,  stfcndard  wklta,  fl.07^; 
No.  3  white,  $1.07.  Bye,  $2.80;  do.,  Ml 
bag  4o4«,   $2.25  ©2.35.  . 

Hay  and  Straw. — No.  1  t»mo*hy,  $38, 
rtandand  timot*y.  »32  ©62.50;  No.  2  ttniO- 
ihy.  $31.60®  32;  No.  1  Wght  clover  nAxM, 
$31.50  (» 32;  No.  2  light  cloTer.  $80.60® 
3150  No.  1  clover,  $33fff34;  No.  2  clover, 
$31®  82.  No.  3  do.,  $28(3)29.  No.  1  ^naight 
rye  straw,  $24(8)25:  No.  1  tangled,  $20@21; 
wheat   fftraw,    $18.50   to  20;    oat  straw,    $17 

"mIU   Peed.— Middlings,   $40.4iO;    do.    white, 
147*50.      Winter    bran,    $88.50. 

LANCASTER  PRODUCE 

Iffln^-aster,    Pa.,   Marc-h    11.    1918. 

Potatoes  came  into  their  own  todny  after 
an  absence  in  quaivtities  for  many  weeks. 
They,  and  eggs,  ruled  the  narrlcet.  Priees 
for  the  latter  declined  to  as  low  as  32 
cents,  and  potaitoes  sold  for  fl  and  $1.25. 
Other  prices  remwlned  steady  and  dealings 
were    large. 

Bnrtter  and  F.ggs. — Creamery  butter,  55 @ 
58c  per  lb;  country  butter,  55(H>5ev;  fresh 
eggs,    32(?/35c    per    dozen. 

Poultrv. — Dressed  old  eblckens,  $1.25® 
1.75;  dressed  young  ohiekens,  $1.25  eaoh; 
live  chickens,  $1.75 (f?2  per  p«ir;  old  live 
chickens.    35c    per    lb. 

Vegetables  and  Prnits.— fiplnaeh,  S5c  % 
pk;  turnips,  15(?M&c  %  pk;  potaitoea,  12  @ 
20c  H  pk;  do..  $1  to  $1.25  per  bn;  swwot 
potatoes,  25c  ^  pk ;  lettuce.  5(i^l2e  head; 
Hma  beans.   18c  pint;  apples,  20®30c   %   pk. 

Miseellaneous. — Mince  m«at.  16c.  lb;  oom- 
meal.  10c  qt;  ponhaus,  10 (n  12c  lb;  lard,  82e 
lb;   hominy,   6c   pint. 

Grcvin  Market. — Mniing  wheat,  $2  ha', 
neir  ear  corn,  $1.65;  rye,  $1.65;  «at€,  70e; 
No.  1  timothy  hay.  $27  ton;  clover  bay,  ^2; 
w4ieat    straw.$16;    oats   straw,    $10. — R. 

TOMC   PBOOTTCl!   MABKET 


Fair  to  anediinin,    IMO-llOO  lb.  9M& 

Pair,    900-1000  Ik    9.2i& 

CoBMxton,   700-900  lb.* 6.£06 

Rough,  half^at,  1000-1300  lb.  9.0og 
Couhboa  to  good  fat  oxen  ....  B.OOffi 
5.50 


5.75 
1. 


Common  lo  good  <a*  baU* 
Common  to  good  fat  cows 
Heifers,    700-1100   lb.    ... 

Bologna    <*»w»     5.00®*^ 

*  eah   cows   and    s.pringei«    . . .       $30ai| 

Oalves. — Receipt*  of  calves  were  Ilrttf 
the   market    closed    50   cents   per  cwt. 
Monday's     prices.       Today's     receipt! 
600    head.      Market    a<4iTe    at    steady  i 

Veal    calves    $12.00(83 

Heavy    and    thin   calves    S.OOSn 

Hogs.  —  The  supply  during  the  esrlTl 
of  the  week   was  fair,   and   the  market 
stronger,     hut     later     in     the     week    r^^J 
dropped    off    and    prices    roled    considJ 
hi«<h<n>      .n/i     the     <^lMe    for    the    week 


PITTSBURGH     PRODUCE 

Pititisburirh,  Pa..  March  11,  1918.  ^ 
Prodmo. — Trading  was  fairly  active  in 
produce  dnring  the  week  and  the  vegetable 
market  showed  a  tendeivcy  for  weakening, 
l/ower  nri<es  were  quoted  for  while  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  onions,  beets,  cabbage,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  parsnips,  mTishrooms,  celey, 
S|iina ch.  parsley.  i>e8S.  rutabmgas  and  horse- 
radish. Quotations  were  advanced  for  "to- 
matoes, l.ittucc,  eirSTA»nt  and  encumbers. 
Florida  peppers  and  eggiKlants  were  scarce 
last  week  and  prices  were  high.  New  sh'U)- 
ments  of  kale,  green  asparagus  and  water- 
cress were  received.  A  good  demand  pre- 
vailed   for    apples. 

Pota-toes,  car  lots,  $1.65(7511.75  cwt;  sweets, 
$1.75r./2  b.imper.  Onion's,  yellow,  $1.25(«i> 
1.50  per  100-lb.  bag;  do.,  white,  $1.75(??2. 
Cabbiase.  3(?r3%c  lb.  Parsn.ips,  $1@1.25 
l.u.  Rutabagas,  $2.50(f?3  bbd.  Turnlp^  $1(S» 
1.25  bu.  Carrots.  $l(ffll.25  bn.  Lettuce,  40(^ 
4.JC  basket.  Celery,  $1.50(r.-3  crate.  Ap- 
)>ie8,  ^'*ui  d  bbi. ;  $x.7i>@3  I/Oz.  .^.raw- 
berries,    30(o35c    qt. 

Poultry. — ^Tho  pwiltry  market  was  quiet 
and  pri.es  remained  at  high  levels.  The 
onlr  fihi;iments  of  poultry  arriving  here  arc 
frozen  stocka.  Hens,  84(??40c  lb;  apring- 
ers,  38("40c;  broilers,  42c;  roosters,  d2c; 
ducks,    35(5f37c;    turkeys,    40®42c. 

Dairy  Products. — Creamery  butter  quota- 
tions were  advan<-ed  ',4 -cent  a  pound  by 
wholesale  dealers  Saturday  afternoon  fol- 
lowing: the  ruling  of  the  western  markets. 
TTnder  the  new  prices  prints  were  Itsted  at 
.'xl  cents  to  51  V4  cents  and  tub  bvtter  ai  50 
cents  to  ."iOi^  cents.  The  egg  market  was 
wc^ik.-r  and  prices  were  decreased  2  cents  a 
dozen.  Fresh  srtect  eggs  were  quoted  at  37 
cents  to  38  cents  and  tfhose  at  mark  were 
offered  at  36  cents  to  87  cents.  Prices  were 
steady   for   cheese. 

HEW  YORK  PRODUCE 

New  York  Ci4y,  March  11,  1918. 
Butter  is  ruling  quiet  and  easy.  Cheese 
slow  and  w.M»k.  Eggs  a  little  hii^er,  dos- 
ing firm.  Dressed  pouVtry  quiet.  Apples  are 
arriving  in  ample  supply  with  marked  tend- 
ing downward.  Pair  dem-and  for  fancy  po- 
tatoes   and   onions. 

Butter.  —  Creamery,  extras  (92  score), 
per  pound,  46'n47Vic;  higher  s.-ore,  47  M 
((r48e;  tlrirds  to  firsts,  42'ir<.  46c;  Mate 
dairv,   40 (n  47c;   ladles,    34®  37c. 

Cheese.  —  Cflflored  speciailK,  25?i®26c. 
Daisies,    26U'^26*ic. 

Kjjg,. — Fresh  gathered  exdras,  39c;  ex- 
tra firsts.  3.'»(«S8l^c;  neiarby  white,  fine  to 
faney,  44'"'45c;  ordinary  to  good,  41®44'i;; 
browns.    39  (H  40c. 

Vegetables  and  Greens.  — -  Beets,  per  100 
Uiiwhes,  $a(«4.  Onions,  per  100-lb.  bag, 
7^,•0fff2.  Potaitoes,  .Jersey,  $1.25(3)1.81  per 
100  lb«.;  state  and  western,  $1.66(?M.'J0 
per    100    lbs.      Carrots,    50r,(ii'^\    per   barrel. 

^,,|,1,., — Winesap,  $4(3)6;  York  Imperiail, 
$3.50(<r4.50:  Twenty  Ounce,  $4C'i5.<25;  King, 
f4@6;    Baldwin,    $3.5ft®5.50. 

BAI.TIMORE   PRODUCE 


York,   Pa.,    March   11,    1918. 
Abonit  the  only    change  made  in   the  mar- 
kets was  caused   by   the   uni)recedenited   drop 
of  50  percent  in  eggs,  or  a  little  more   than 
50  percent;    they   came  down   from    52   to  22 
ceMs    per    dozen.      They    have    rallied    again, 
seller*      asking      30®  35      cents      per      dozen. 
But   such   a    squeal   when   they   raised    again! 
TJ»e    writer    vras   on    a    ear   filled    with    folks 
returning    from     the    Tuesday     markets     and 
they    cert«ingly    gave    it    to    the    farmer    for 
having  the  impudence  to  raise  like  that. 
Eggs. — 22  (f?  35c    per    dozen. 
Butter. — Country,  .45® 48c    lb;    separator, 
48(?;«5c.      Milk,   10c  qt. 

PouHrr. — Dressed,  65c®$1.75  each. 
Vegetables. — Potaitoes.  10<?i  12«  %  pk;  $1 
per  hu.  Lettuce,  5(fM5c  head.  Onions,  10® 
12o  box:  25c  %  pk.  Lima  beans.  18c  pt. 
Beets,  3(ff5c  bch.  Radishes,  6c  bch.  Roup 
beans.  15(f?18c  pt.  Celery,  5®  10c  stalk. 
Turnips,  20® 25c  %  pk.  Corn  meal,  10®12« 
qt. 

Cbnn.trry  Rut<ch«(ring. — iSausage,  S0(f?34o 
lb;  smoked.  32 (3) 36c  Ih;  backbone,  24®2»o 
lb;  ribs,  32c  lb;  tenderloin,  45c  Jb;  sieak, 
34®38o  lb;  pudding,  24®28e  lb;  cured 
meat,  40® 42c  lb,  lard,  32c  lb. 
Pmit. — Apples,  10(3' 40c  %  pk. 
Whodesale  Grain  Market. — ^Wheat,  f2.10(<?> 
2.15,  corn,  $1.72;  oats.  7'e;  rye.  $1.70; 
bran.    $42    per    ton;    middlings,    $.'>0®57. 

Retail  Giwin  Market. — Wheat,  $2.25;  com, 
$2;  oats.  90c;  rye,  $1.85  cwt;  middlings, 
$2.65.— W. 

PHTLADELf  HIA  LIVE  STOCK 


Philadelphia.  Pa.,  March  11,  191«. 
Beef    C«<tle. — Steers     and     cows     were    in 
fair   request    and   steady   under  moderate   of- 
ferings.     Calves   were   steadily   hajd,    but   de- 
mand waa  only    moderate. 

Steers,  ehvice.  $12. 75(??>  13.75,  extra,  high- 
er; fair  to  good,  $11®  12.50;  bulls,  $8® 
10.50;  cows,  fat  per  lb.,  choice,  8®9%c; 
fair  to  good,  per  lb.,  7®  8c;  bologna  cattle, 
5H®7c;  calves,  extra  choice,  $17®  17.50; 
fair  to  good.  $15(3^16;  common,  $12®  14; 
Tennessee   and  southern,    $8(3^15. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.  —  Offerings  of  abeep 
were  only  moderate  and  prices  w*re  we<l 
maintained,  but  trade  was  quiet.  Lanwbs  of 
fine  quality  were  acaree  and  shghiWy  higher; 
but  medium  qualities  were  quiet  a«d  with- 
ouit    quota'hle   change. 

Sheep. — ^Wethers,  extra,  $14.®  14.50;  good 
to  choice,  $11®  12.50;  medium,  $9(3)10.50; 
common.  $7® 8.50;  ewes,  heavy,  fat,  $12® 
13.  Lambs. — Choice.  $17.75(3)18.25;  do., 
medium,  $16.50®  17;  inferior,  $14.50®  1.'. 50. 
Hogs. — Demand  was  good  and  the  market 
ruled  firm  and  higher  under  light  offerings. 
Rereipta  at  western  i)oints  were  light  and 
advices  from  there  were  strong.  Quotation* 
for   best  western,    $20®  20.60. 

City  Dressed  Stock. — Steers,  heifers  and 
cows  sold  iflowly.  w^th  moderate  but  emi'le 
offerinirs  at  former  r«4es.  Lambs  were  in 
fair  reouest  and  a  shade  firmer,  wHh  suii- 
plies  well  under  control.  Other  deacriptions 
showed  no  quotable  change. 

Steers,  16®21c:  heifers.  15®19c:  cows. 
12®18c;  calves.  23®24%e;  aouthem  and 
barnvards.    19  (3^  20c;    country    dressed,    21(3) 


higher,     ...^     ^.^^    ..„.     «..„    ,^b„ 

about    $1.(15    to    $1.26    per   cwt.    abort 
day's     prices.       Today's     receipts    wer» 
double-deck     loads.       Market     slightly 
generally. 

Prime   heavy    $18,750 

Heavy  mixed 18,9o4 

Prime    medium    weight    19.15(3 

Be^ft  heavy  Yorkers 19.15(3 

Light    Yorkers     19.00(3 

Good    pigs    18.25f;iil 

O   ^uon  to  good  roughs 15.50(3ii 

9ta'gis 13.50^11 

Sheeip  and  Lambs.— ^"he  supply  of  J 
and  lambs  wias  Ugtht,  and  with  a  dhl 
mand  prices  have  ruled  steady  on  i 
and  50  cents  per  cwt.  hlgfcer  on  lambtl 
day's  receipts  5  double-deck  loads.  1(J 
aotive  and  bigher  on  lanvhs,  and  tbtep  i 
sold    strong    at    steady    prices.  . 

Prime  wethers    (95  to  100  lb. >  $13.50(911 

Good  mixed 13  OOffiJ 

Pair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers  .    lO.SOfat 

Culls    and    common     6.00(? 

Culls   to  choice   yearlings    ....   12.00fliJ 
Spring   lambs 15.001^] 

LANCASTER    LIVE    STOOS 

Lancaster,  Pa..  March  11,  IJij 
Cattle. — Receipts.  627  head,  agaiint , 
head  last  Monday;  good  to  choice  slpfm, 
®12.50:  medium  to  good,  $10.40(ffli;  ( 
mon  to  medium,  $9(3  10;  good  to  otxiir^  L 
ers.  $10®  11.40;  medium  to  good,  $S.fl 
9.50:  common  to  medium.  $8(38.4(1;  1 
to  choice  cows.  $s. 40(3^9. 25;  mpdinsl 
good  $7.40®  8.15;  common  to  med(inni,  f 
7;  bologna  and  fair  iesh  cows.  |3l0l 
good  to  choice  hulls,  $10.40®  11.40:  mti 
to  good,  $9.60(3  10.15;  common  to  m 
$8.40(39;  bologna  bulls,  $8.25(39.(10; 
to  choice  stock  bulls.  $9(3*9.75;  me*! 
good.  $8. 50® 9. 10;  common  to  medium, 
®8.75. 

Hogis. — ^Becelrpts,  169  head;  market- 
prices  steady;  best  grades,  $18.50"?l 
roughs,    $17®  17.50. 

NEW    YORK    LIVE    STOCK 

New  York  City,  March  11,  Wll 
Beeres, — Receipts,     3  349;     easier;    »tt^ 
$11.25(3)14;    bulls,   $7®11.25;    cows,  »4.jl 
9.50.  ■ 

$13.50(3)18;     culls,    $11®  13;     yearUnp. 

Sfheep  and  LamHs. — Receipts,  3.670:  si 
nominal;   lambs   steady;    primes,    flS.SOfl 

Hiega. — Receipts,  10,100;  firm;  a*" 
weights,     $17.75®  18.50. 

BUFFALO  LIVE  STOCK 

Bast  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  March  11,  Mil 
Caittle. — ^Receipts,  2.000;  steady  to  stif 
prime  ateere,  $18.50®  14;  shlpiiing  it 
$13®li8.25;  butchers.  $1 0(«>  12.75 ;y«rl 
$11(3^13;  heifers,  $8.^11.50;  .-ow?, 
10.50;  bulls.  $7®  11;  stockers  and  f* 
$7.50®  10;  fresh  cows  and  springers.' 
135. 

Oallves. — IRcceiipts,      1,000;     stronj, 
17.75. 

Hogs. — ^Reweipts.  8,000;   active  iind  «ti 
besTV,     $18.75(3  19;     mixed,     $19:    Tori 
$19®  19.10;  light  Yorkers,  $18.7.'.'"  19; 
$18.50(3  18.75;     roughs,     fl7®17.10; 
$13®  14.50.  ^  . 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Recciipf*,  3,000;  Jti 
to  strong;  lambs,  $13(j/ 18.75;  Others^ 
changed. 


Baltimore.  Md.,  March  11,  1918. 
Produce. — Potatoes,  white.  Maryland  and 
reiinsylvania.  S;i.50®1.75  cwt;  do.,  New 
York.  $l.."iO'</ l.7.'>  cwt;  Eastern  Shore.  $1(3) 
1.25  rwt.  Swi'it  potatoes,  yeHow,  $3  hbl ;  $1 
(3)1.10  banii-er.  Cabbage,  danish,  $50(3  55 
tou.  r.br.v,*  N<w  York,  $1.50r,(  .T..-,0  crate; 
do.,  n.-itiv.'.  OrtJ  »c  bunch.  LettiK-e  $1(3" 
2  Imsket.  Onions.  ycKow.  $1.25(ffl..50  per 
cwt.  Spinach,  $2.50(3"3  bbl.  Tomatoes,  $6 
(3)7   crate. 

P.piut. — Apifleis.  Mary'land  and  Penns.vl- 
vsnia.  f3..'i0(3  .■>  50:  New  York  Sit.ite,  $4(3"6; 
do..   No.  2,   $3(3:».r.O.      Strawb.-rries,   20(3>30c 

qt. 

Butter  - -dreamery,  western,  extras.  ."^Oc; 
firsts,  4H(<f4«>(:  )>onnds  prints.  .M(3)52c:  do., 
first*,  49'.'  50c.  Nearby  creamery.  46(3)47c; 
do.,  firsts,  45(3^4ftc.  Dwiry  primts.  36(3)37e; 
do,    firsts.    35(fi3fic 

Kggs  — Siflte.  Penivsylvsnia  and  nearby, 
38c:  Pastern  Slwvre  and  Virginia,  36v; 
Southern.     34(3  3.5.- 

liire  Poultm-. — Ohickens,  .1«(<it3*c:  do., 
rough,       32®  33c;      old      roosters.       25(»27«; 


23c: 'sheep.   23® 24c j  do.,  extra,   25e;  lambs, 
25® 27c;    extra,    30c;    hogs,    2.5c. 

PITTSBURGH   LIVE   STOCK 


Pittsburgh.  Pa.,   Mardh   11,    1918. 
Pnttlc. — ^The  supply  on  aale   was   60   loads 
compared    with    70    loads    the    week     before. 
The     market     ruled     Steady     to     strong     on 
light    and    tidy   fat   oattle    while    Khe  medium 
and     heavy     grades     were     slow      at     barely 
steadv  prices.      Heifers  were   in    fair   supply 
and    the    market    ruled    steady.      Cows    were 
ill     liberal     snpjily,     and     the     market,     ruled 
lower    on     all     grades.     «speciaMy     bolognas 
and  cutters.     Bulls  sold  steady  on  all  grades. 
Be<rt     fresh     cows     rned     steady,     but    others 
slow    and    not   wanted.      Today's    supply   was 
55    loads.      Owing    to    «ie    light    supply,    the 
markH     ruled      a^'tlve      and     strong     on      sll 
irrades   of    steern    at   prices    steady   with    last 
week.  _ 

nood     to     ehoW      fl2.75(»13  2; 

Good.    1300-1400    lb 12.25(3)13.75 

Medium  to  good    1200-1300  lb.   11.60(3^1200 
Tidv,    1050^1100   1b 11.00(3)1150 


PHILADELPHIA  HAT  AND  01 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March.  11,  WlJ 
Baled  Hsy  and  Straw. — ^Receiiits,  60  1 
of  hay  and  5  cars  of  straw.  The  marWI 
bay  ruled  firm,  under  a  fair  jlininnd 
light  offerings.  Straw  was  well  c1mi"«| 
at    full    figures.  - 

TiuMthy  hay,   according  to  loe.Ttion.    M 
1.irge    bales,    nominal,    $31®  32;    No.  1  ■ 
bales,     nominal,     $31®  32;     No.    2.    $29«l 
No.  .3,   $26C.(27:    sample,   $21(3  2;i;  w  fT 
$17r«i  19.     Clover-«ttixed  bay,  light  miM-J- 
'if  30;    No.    1    do.,    $27.50(3  28.50;   Xo   -I 
$24.50(3  25.50.  ^  „,, 

Straw.— No.  1  straight  rye,  $21';"-H 
No.  2  do.,  $20(3^20.50;  No.  1  tanelM " 
$19.50(3  20,  No.  2  do.,  $18..50(w  19:  .J< 
whe.-vt  straw.  $19®  19.50;  No.  2  do.  lH 
18..50;  No  1  oat  atraw,  $19(3 19.o0: 
do.,    $18(318.50.  ,.,« 

Corn.— Car    lots,    No.    2    ydloiv,   5-* 
2.05. 

Oats.— No.    2   white,   $1.06®  I  07. 

PITT8BUSOH  HAT  AND  GRAIN  1U 

PMtsburgh,  Pa.,   March   11.  J' 
Hav. — Timothy    hay    easier;    re •ci!''' 1 
been     quite    liberal     l;i.tely.       D.nin!'.    '"  ' 
monldv     hay     bard     to     sell.       N"-  .' 
mixed'  still  tc^rce.     All  arrivals  cu^H) 
at   full    quotations.  . 

No.     1    timothy,    $32®  33;    N*"^     -     ' 
$30(331:     No.     3    timothy.     $2rt.. -' 
light    mixed.     $31(3  32:     No.     1    ' 'n^'/ 
$31.50(^132  50;    No.    2    clover   w'% 
'3  30.50;    No.     1     clover.    $31.50'"  .^ 
2    dover,     $29  50®  80.50.  ,,^ 

Pt^raw. — S.traw     SnarkeW     remvin'* 
arrivals  readily   placed   at   ♦"T'  1""""V/„!,| 
No.    1   oat,   $17.25 ®17..50  ;>;>-«' j^ 
®17.25;    No.     1    wheat,     $17(3  17^'", 
wheat.    $16.50(3^17:    No     1    rye,   f "  " 
No.    2    rye,     $17®  17.50.  , 

E.ir    Oopn. — flood,    sound    y«'"<^  .» 
is    placed    readily    at    quotatioiw; 
iioi  wanted.     No  qnotatioaa. 


M^^Clt  16,  1918 

OaU.  —  Arrival*    more    liberal;    markeU 

somewha*    dnaggy.    .,  .,  ^,ft,  w.     -i„«A,rf 
No.     2     white,     $1.01®  1.01  V4  ,•«■«»•«». 
$1.00%  ®  1.01;    No.    3    wlute.   9i»c®"$l- 

KSW  TOBK  HAT  AND  QBAXN 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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COUNTY  NOTES 


Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.  (W.)  Maroh  7. 
— ^We  have  had  a  strenuous  winAM 
witth    many    day*    of    zero    wetfther. 


*J^Mon  It  tws  market     Demand  is  in  and  all  farm  work  auBpended  except 
Se  ^rket  for  supplies  covering  both  near-  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^ck  and  a  little  marketing 
,,y   and    *u*ure   deiivery    but   «»"«    '-^  »*;  of  produce.     But  Spring  is  Coming  on 
"^r^  'nlir^a 'd'lritu^^e    Im^n^m    of  with  a  nish  and  work  is  already  vm- 
r^^sno'rtattn    and   the    .scarcity   of    wheat  der  wAy.    8o  great  is  the  war  demand 
they  i«ve  m  they  can  do  to  try  and  meet  ^q,  j^q^  ^^^t  every  farmer  is  in  duty 
current    contract*.      In    "'«» J^^Xtliyers  are  hoUT  I  tO  raise  mwe  and  bigger  Crops 
''  "  II'  ^fn  't^'  MndeV'w^i^htr  So"  wUi  than  ever  hetore.     We  already  have 
Z'^.'?he'"Bitu*:iio'l''f«r^^eB  wiH  iK>on  the    assurance    of    bigger    prices    on 
w  o^fening.                       ,  ,        k^  «;th  wVt  WO  can  raise,  for  the  world  is 
AH  spot  prices  on  feed  have  De«»  wuw  f^co  to  face  with  a  serlouB  food  short- 
drawn.                   __ni»„rJno-a  iar«   faitfly  age.     It  has  been  for  a  year,  altho 
r>.'iyat*t3d^Sett"£ed'a",^  SSe  h  no  inmost   people  did   not  know   it    until 
n'at^li  ch^*e   'n"*lhe  sitna^n.^  Brooklyn  ^^^^    The  greatest  hindrance  to  blg- 
">oints  fairly   weH   ci«^«<»'  ^^,  TJ^f^aXr  ger  crops  Will  be  labor  shortage.     A 
light.  *>>V'»«^«,rlhamn*?ta??ons  'i>vers5;,'  meeting  of  farm  leaders  was  held  in 
^T"^''-«dv?rt  weak     Rye  straw  hoAds  about  tWs  county  this  week  to  devise  ways 
p hed  and  very  weaK.    «ye  ^^  drawing  out  avalla-ble  labor.  Con- 
" Xy.—No.  1  (large  or  small  ^J*".  $35@8^.  gj^erable    help    is    expected    in    thie 

_' .-.„-.     ,:_u*     _li«.or     mixed.     9avw .__ii ^«.^«|>J^«    to    tnK    »llA 


— NO.  1  narge  or  »«.»"  "^"'.-r^^— ioAia 
No  2  $32®  35;  light  clover,  mixed.  f30@ 
S'     Rye   straw,    $21@28   per  ton. 

Sts.-5"2-   white.    »1.08®1.0». 
Rye. — $2.10f3  2.30. 


ONI  Register 

"Divert  enough  heat  to  warm  your  whc4e  house 
— evciy  room,  nur  away,  and  nearby.  It  isn't  too 
VarameartkcKcistcs'.BOrtoocoolin  tlw  next  room. 

TKe  register— (thru  the  outer  portion)— draws  the 
cooler  air  down  the  outer  casino.  ^  It  comM  li|p 
tfiarmed  thru  the  inner  casing.  This  circulatioD  ■ 
cooitant,  positive. 

[  N  EVw  ■  IDEA      Has  only  one  register.  No  pipes. 

Pipel«ss  Furnace       Easy  to  instalL 

GMtsbtkoMNtetotiuy  wdron  than  one  «od  paHor  stove.    Keepi  the  ceOar 
I  pahcOy  caoL      Does  away  writh  kigsiac  coal  and  ashes.  -    i.«*  tu- 

C«ttl«ckycaKfort.  .««««y.eonv«iiiM»c«  for  your  famajr  and  youTieU.    V*Y",.!J*wJmi *eWcl^ 
I     |gE!wjWAmad.byheat«ii«iiAuA»«olo»cf  30y«a»'^  eii>enence.  7  ««•   tor  IwaMi  tbMOm. 

UTICA  HEATSR  CO^  B««  80, 


UUca,N,  Y. 


PHILADMJHIA  DAIKT  MAEKBT 


PhHadsflphla.  Pa..  Mareh  ll.J»\Jij^^    this  way. 
B^^ter.— The    market    had    a    wean    «w^    ,       ^      _ 


way.  Another  proposition  is  for  the 
etate  to  purchase  a  large  number  of 
tractors  and  place  them  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  farmers  for  plowing, 
harvesting  and  other  heavy  work.  It 
is  believed  that  a  great  increase  of 
food  production  could  be  affected  In 

r-«in>u»>i'«».  -—.--, _--k    tone,   this  way.     Then  more  attention  will 

,  ^^***'.TTower'"ad'Jits  Iwm'otTer  poi^    be  iflven  to  the  war  gardens  of  the 

*7Vw.^w«s  not  e^njh  wholesale  trading  country,  whIch  Were  fairly  successful 

o  warra^nt  iny  fm^Tant  change  ia  ptl*--    last  year.     Anotflior  i^an  is  to  turn 

The  market  closed  largely  "<«»'''»*•__    ._     the  clock  ahead  one  hour  and  gain 

Western,  fresih,  .oUd-pa«ked  "^'^^^^i  **.   ^<,^   "daylight".    But    after    all    of 

'""^'\i  *i?nr"r"rs"  I^^@i?ct  s^n^*.  these  plan,  have  been  tried  out  the 

VsVn/el^weet'crelmeVyText^.  ^^^  feeding   of   the    armies    will    depend 

trades,  46@48c:  n«*'by  P'"^' .'^^A^feii^I  upon   the  prowess   and  gumption  of 

d"  average  extra,  .*»@"'^bVandl  "iobb®  t^*  tihe   individual    farmers   working   ac- 

seconds,  45®  46c:  »pec»ai  brands  joddi  g  wording  to  tried  and  proved  methods 

^^iLllLt^  —  U   compiled  by   the  Bureau  of  ^  t^e   past.      The   issue   is  work   for 

MarketsTsTTtubs  of  batter  aod  2985  eases  ^^^  farmer  or  defeat  for  our  cause; 


TELLS  Hm 


Oati 


PRBBtalla 


abawa 


Idays 

isaooey  aavia 
|<7styleat*i.. 
yonmeeda.  Tell 
vliiaWr--^ 


HURaTaprajriBC 


Wrtteteday 


•nJKN 

urn  %mmwm    w^»  •—   wr-v   ^"^^I?* 

iprayiBC  U  poalUva  la  resolta. 
got^lM  aaacS  typa  of  aprajrer 
■  bava  to  apray  and  how  aMCl 


I  af  Harat  Sprajrara  aeat 
wtththraa  warat*  Pfy 


'    ^f^o 


^OSP 


staapra; 


rp*' 


of   eggs. 


HEW  TORK  UJLK.  MARKET 


nie   de^rnd^U^S'^^-'^'^'^'r- 
,,rbas'Pote"a    bu^ensome   surjus.   TJbe 

Feder.i(l    Commw^on   rates   |^«  Z*^"        rosi- 

dred    for   3    percent  "''»:   H' a  B*rceut:  and    tv.       Red    CrosS    WorK.    war    s^».ux=uo, 

!rr-''.l%oV4*p:r%nt%us'i2'oe*nS'a 'hundred  Jj^i„^  stamps,  liberty  bonds    meat- 

?or%ecX  of  December  loss.  less    days,    public    war    meetings    in 

'°bI  e?S  ot  '^^.»'*^  T^"^?  ?  ie^e   as  theartres  and  churches  all  add  to  tfhe 

cans     for    week    ending    March    9    were    as  ^  routine     of     work      and     have 


the  farmer  or  defeat  for  our  cause; 
food  or  starvation!  A  slacker  on  the 
farm  this  year  is  as  bad  a  curse  as 
ten  slackers  In  the  army— his  place 
cannot  be  filled  and  «heir's  can  be 
filled  wiith  other  soldiers.  The  war 
is  fully  absorbing  the  energies  and 
interests  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
ty      Red   Cross   work,    war   gardens, 

*^  mti* ± V^t^^Aa        moat- 


fol'ows 
Rnilroiad 

Erie     

tSusqueinaiiua 
West  Shore 
T.wckawanna 


,•••••••• 


Hilk 

40,210 

6.572 

•,676 

87,795 


l.wckawanna  .••••••  V*   Ji\    iri  241 

N.  Y.   Centra    (4ong  ^<>'^>-**V25i 


Ontario 

Lehigli     Valley     

New  Haven    . 

Pennsylvania     

Other  sources    - 

Totals      

Same   week   last  year 


»5.90d 

43,483 

.      6,960 

.  10.650 

.     6,910 

.327,405 
.852,525 


daily    routine    of    work     and    have 
Cream   brought  a  new  and  loftier  aim  into 
2'"0  ^i,g  life  of  the  majority  if  not  all  of 
2*5 ,^      rpua^a  \a  A  GTAneral   de- 

i,IIS  termination  to  so  live  and  so  work 
1.329  as  to  wta  victory  over  the  treacher- 
2.|J|   ous  enemy.— J.  C.  M.  Johnston. 

50  Ontario  Co..  N.  Y..  (S.W.)  Mar^ 
"0  5.— Our  March  seems  more  like  April 
'''    and  the  great  'rpst^  that  was  driven 


^ 


WOOL  TEADB  BEVIEW 


— —    ana  me  great  iiu^i.  v«-w   ..—  - 
9.7»3    into    the    ground    is    slowly    letting 

Wi8»*  loose.  Near  Livonia.  N.  Y..  frost  was 
found  five  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
in    Naples   where    water    mains    are 


"Commercial     Bulletin' 


of  laid  five  feet  below  the  streets,  it  was 

The     Boaton     "Commercial     »»..«.«        Oi    ^^^^^^y    ^^    ^^ep    the    faucets    run- 

^^Y,ia^^?or  wool  durjnf  ^  ning    in    ^^^f  ^.f  J^Xk?t%sTn\ 

Z^:^  K;  -"%S^^^^  d^rraiize^Lrdition.  due    I  expect 

:::i^j:i  ^^^<^i,B£h::i:^:;  L%7g\°n'ucrn^?e^Ttshr.';M:n 

^"""'^le'^o 'Va.^  nftoi"  t^s    week.'  has    ^^^f  ^"^e  carefuUy  investigated  this 

°o  bring  them  do^n  ^ITJT,  \Z 


I 

3 


Whenyou  see  the  name 
"Wincroft"  on  a  Range 
know  that  it  stands  for 
a  range  that  has  been 
built  primarily  to  meet 
the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  woman  who 
does  her  own  cooking. 

It  stands  for  a  Range 
that  only  the  best  of 
materials  and  workman- 
ship goes  into—elimin- 
ating expensive  repairs. 

Yet  It  is  moderate  in 
price^ 


II 
11 

s 
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Frost-IVoof  Cabbage  Plants 

Grown  In  the  open  Held .  Btronaand  liardy.wmi 
make  tasads  from  two  to  three  weeks  aliead  olhot- 
hoiSSeSmlilant*-  Price:  500  »or  $1.50^000  tor 
$2  SoSatpaflT By  expre^  »2.00  per  lOOO.  over 
4«»^a\$l.Wov«  9005  at  $1.60  per  1000  Potato: 
SAd  toinato  planta  ready  April  15.  WrUe/or  prUesA 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO. 
Albany.  Gsi.      and   Gr— nviiia.  8.  C«j 


Raikoad  Traffic  Inspectors  Wanted. 

S126amontb  and  expenses  to  atart;  short  h"uta; 
travel:  Uiiee  monUia  home  atudy.^nder  Kuarantoe  wa 
arrange  lor  position.  No  age  limit.  Ask  for  booklet  L3»i 
BONTI^  PREP.  SCHOOL.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

wr  —i-^A  ^*  rWi^r.  fl"*claas herdsman  for  pure 
\V anted  at  \jnCC  bred  jersey  herd.  Also 
dairyman  to  assist  In  mllkliiK  and  do  nillli  house  work. 
Married  or  single,  exempt  Irom  draiu  Muat  have 
good  references.  _       .-..,, 

w.  u.  UAI.MK3.  Mgr .  Dover. N.J. 

IFRINTINO  lor  Poultry  men  .Stock  Bree^ters.  Farmera. 
Letter  IK ads.envelopcs, curds  .circular* .cataloRiiea.e'c, 
niuatrated  wl.h  beHtcuts.  Est.  28  years.  Prices  lowest. 
write  A^.  BROWN,       Whitney  point,  n.  y. 


wasTied.  »atn"rir»i,  ^_g  ai-Mood  comb- 
lAJblood    coorbing,    11  (aloe,    -n  "w- 

inp.    77<«i^7»c.  fleeces. — Fine  un- 

Miohigan  and  New   loric  mci<:». 

aucnignu  -  delaine     unwashed.     73c . 

washed.  B3(o«»-*c,  "„'''^«-„.  at  .blood  un- 
u. blood    unwashed,     75@76o.     %  D»<xwi 

was.hed,    77e.         .         ^       ^     average     New    are 
Wlsvconsin.     Missouta     ana     •»«■  »». 

Knjrland 


reao  a  rich  profit.  Deducting  the 
r^^atoes  damaged  before  digging  and 
those  frozen  In  storage,  the  stock  ai 
present  in  hands  of  farmers  ^pea« 
only  about  as  large  as  last  year  at 
?his  time  This  being  the  case,  prices 
likely    to   soar    before    another 


i,s:?s^^  »  ^  ^£B.z^.^^^tz 


76c:     ^-Wood,    74«-75«.  ._.,„_     it 

od,     78  ®1^-  


TOBACCO  MABKET 


to  buy  seed  potatoes  had  better  do  so 
while  the  ptice  is  low.  Thev  are 
now  $1  25  per  hundred  weight  for 
S?8^8.  Farmers  are  going  to  take  ad- 
v'Wtaee  of  high  prices  of  beans  by 

Targe  and  earlier  planting  than  1^ 

T.  •  »=r.m«ted  that  fully  one-half  of  1917  _  gg  that  they  may  ripen,  seen 
JKZ  cS^IZ  been  delivered  and  i»  now  J^i^f  ^e  expensive,  but  the  crop  18 
'^:iT^:^i^\^f%J-irrJn:d  TuJl  To  be 'high  so  lo^g  as^  the  ]^ar 
money  kave  been  P»'<*  ..^J^^-fono  000  in  a  ^^^  on  At  present.  Model  Yellow 
"""?  rv'^'s^louid^X  SM.Jf?;??  of  de-  |;^3  1%  gelling  at  I12  per  hundred 
liv.^v    *^'ntinue    the    doae    of     the     prese-t    ^^|  ^    probably    go    higher.       Hay 

S>i  ^H  see  »-",y  »«  r'^Ci'li,,^'  *Vut  ad'^  has  reached  an  almost  o«t-of-sight 
out  of  the  growers'  ha«ds^  S^^dSlery.  pHce  of  $25  to  %^(i  per  ton  and  a 
^■"rf  "^'as\n'''urgent  inquS)  for  the  few  ^gV^are  securing  hay  land  for  the 
„n2d"crp;  "to  ^''To.r^"  in   -iry   loca  .    ^  ^^,,,„,  ^^her  by  PU^^hase  or 

ties.       Illustrating    the    demand      t    was    «»'«»  ,        ^jj,g   jg    a   wise  mOVe,    aS   hay 

,.M  .t  one  '>-"J  -''7,,r"J,,e  %.,vT/«  "  will  be  good  property  for  some  years 
mained  "^f oj* ^^bere  wen  t^^^^"  „  ^.^o  ^^  ^ome.  Seeding  to  clover  Will  be 
loirs'*  ^   prtei'^  .vs  usual,    many    in^   ^pensive  this  spring,  with  seed  near- 

foHor    andfrostcd    crops    have    been    left    to    j„      joR   per  bushel.      Farm  help  COStS 

the  last^and  these  '^^'^^^^^J^r'  xpecteS  about  $40  per  month  and  board  and 
,>ni,-.s   HVher   M-?"/^^,/^  ^f   the    .ibove   „nt   much    help   is   available   at   that 

A     rrow 

crade   s 

the    crade    beine 


Ranges  have  no  equal. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  "Wincroft''  line. 

Illustrated  Booklets  describ- 
ing in  detail  our  carious 
styles,  mailed  free  on  request. 

Wincroft  Stove  Works 

I  Middlctown.  Pa. 


11 

if 


1^  .C!„l»  Dairy  farm  in  town  ol  Chsrlotte.  Chant 
'or  nale  Co.N.  V  122  1-2  acre<i,  22  acres  tlmlier. 
Barn  3r.  x  70:»-r»otn  house.  gTaiittry.  benhcuse.  53000 
to  "Wttle  estate.      Mrs.  Orton  Smith,  Brockton.  N.  Y. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE    By 

W.  C.  WHITE.  COFDER3PORT,  PENXA. 


Farm  Hand  Wanted  ^dTa1\r"'L» 

Lawn  Farm.        Blr<I-Io-HaB<l.        Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 


r>„___„  choice  sept,  boars  and  gilts  Will  biwd 
UUrOCS  BiiuforAug.  ASeptSprlugplgsel'hPr  eex. 
IRA  D.  JACTtSON.        R.  10,       VAN  WERT.  OHIO. 


W    IR  E     FENCE 

Baiic  Open  Hearth  Steel— thip- 
ped  on  approval  direct  from  (ac- 
t^.  Gel  our  ipecial  price*  for 
»hort  t  •">«  oo'y-     Compare   with 

Rubber  Of  "<«'»•  fooling— highert 
qiiality  at  money-saving  price*. 

StMdard  Supply  Houst 

42  Wert  Logan  Street 
Hablesvlllo*  Indiana. 


NEVER-FAIL 

RAZOR  SHARPENER 


t^and  these  «- ^"<>^J;'^ ,"f  ^^.."teS  about  $40  per  month  and  board  and 

J^f ''^ho    h"d    toba/"  of   tbe'..bove  not   much    help   is   available   at   that 

Za  ,T  ?-^  and  12   t.he  proportions  of  j          ^arge    farmers    are   put    into 

;!'  boiS^  sucJls' to  .nav.   an   av.r^  PJ;,J„g    .traits,    and    about    the   only 


«V  ioo  ",0    ner    cwt.      Tl    '*°    •»    ""'^^ 
n?o    nrwe    of    fJi.->v'    pfr    >"  i.riii'    more 

<.on,n,on     offerin..     •'^«»/r;;,,,:^.U  '      ""known 

thnn    $200    an    ;.rre   »"\ '";^;  "„\.,v.  hronifbt 

,n  ,.V.ch  /-v^-Vl,;;^' H^,::   '.ha't    amount- 


serious  straits,  and  about  the  only 
wav  i«<  to  exchange  work  pmong 
theni^eives.      This   hecatne    necessary 


««lore  Potatoes'* 

g^^TATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any   other  incthod   or 
pl^ntlnif.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
curate.    A  simple,  strong, 
dnrable  machine.     Write 
for  CAT  AliOQ,  price,  etc 
A.  J.  fLATT,   MFR. 
BOXX  8TEKLINU.1IX. 


cro\vrr«     two    to    three    ''"'^    ';" 
ir  V,  ;  Tw»«ed,  ^  -Jtnrch    t1.^  19^18- 


I 


themselves.       i  ms    i.r^a...-      X.  a   ,,    Addrt-s    j< 

in  the  last   potato  dig^in.s;.  when  da\  U^p,eronces; 

help   wa^.  scarce.7T<:'-   M.,Dr^ke.  liianwofua, 

I'M  -■  t  ■  ''  .  -         » 


They  Solve  The  Fertilizer  Prob'.cm 
I  l„clcoow.Ont..r»nnJii 


. 


Any  make  of  razor  can  b© 
sharpened  by  this  machine;  the 
thick  or  thin,  broad  or  narrow, 
old  style  or  safety,  any  blade 
and  every  blade.  You  simply 
inish  the  razor  into  the  ma- 
chine, as  it  hangs  on  the  hook 
and  pull  the  ends  of  the  leather. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order, 
nothing  to  break. 

How  To  Secure  It 

Send  us  3  yearly  subscrip- 
tions at  75  cents  each  or  4  sub- 
scriptions for  the  balance  of 
1918  at  50  cents  each  and  we 
will  send  you  a  Never-Fail 
Razor  Sharpener  by  prepaid 
post. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
'261  S.  3rd  St..  Philftdelphia.  Pa.' 


30—326 


Tennsiflvania  Farmer 


GombauM 

wsilG  Balsam 

Th0  Wofldm  Gfrniemi  mnti  Sureat 

_  ■§  V^eHnary  Remetfy  ii 

IMS  tMtTATORS  BUT  MO  OOMPETtTORSi 


SAFE.  SPEEDY  AND  FOSITIYE. 

Supcnedcs  All Caateryor Fir- 
ing. Invaluable  •••  CURS  for 
FOUNDER, 

WIND  puffs; 

THRUSH, 
DIPHTIfflRIA, 
SKIN  diseases; 

ringbone; 
pinkeye; 

SWEENY, 
BONY  TUMORS. 
lameness  FROM 
SPAVIN, 

QUARTER  CRACKS. 
SNATCHES; 
POLL  EVn, 
PARASITEl 

IREMOVES 

'^    BUNCHES  w 
BLEMliSHESc 
SPLINTS* 
CAPPED  HOCK. 
STRAINED  TENDONS. 

SAFE  FOR  ANYONE  TO  USE. 


W«  runatM  that  one  Ubl««>o<>nfnl  of  <>««**;, 
BalMun  will  prodnc«  more  actual  results  than  *  wboicfp , 
bottle  of  any  liniment  op  ipaTln  mUtui*  OTej  ■»•<'• 
Brery  bottle  eold  U  warranto*!  to  glre  •atlitooUoa 
Writi  for  tertlmonUU  ahowln*  ''»»•*  *i*  •»»•.' JK".".^ 
nent  hor«>men  say  of  It.  Price,  •!•*•  P!l»?V'!- 
Bold  by  droffffists,  or  tent  by  «zpr«M(  CWrgM  paia, 
with  f  uU  dlrecUoos  for  IM  w, 

ThB  Aooopiod  SiBiMtmra 
VETERiMANY  REMEDY 

Aiwmym  RmUabBsm 

8uP9  In  I 


'u^.4  CANAPA.  CLEVEl  AflDaX 


NOTHING  BUT  GOOD  RB§UtT8. 

I  B»T«uie<l  OOHBAULTS  CAUSTIC  BILSAH  (of  BOt« 
lthsa20yMrt.  Itii  th«  b*ttblift«r  I  hsT.evcr  tri^l  Ihara 
I  ai«l  it  in  bandr.di  of  eu*i  with  b<it  r**ulli.  It  it  p«r- 
|(.ctlT  wf*  for  th.  moatin.xperiancwl  pcrion  to  OM.  Thil 
liltb.  Ur|«it  brradinc  MtabliihmoQtof  trotting  hnrMi  ia 
Itbaworld,  utdm.  *oar  bliiUrofUn.— '<▼.  H.  BlYVUJfD, 
Irrep.  •*lBut  Pbi%  Stock  fuw,  B^IbobI  Park,  BMt. 


U8RD  10  TWAK^   irrrKSSFlTI.I.T. 
I     lbaT*at.d   OOHBiULT  8  CAUSTIC    BALSAM    for  taa  | 
lytari:  h*T.  b**n  vary  luccMful  in  caring  carb,rin|baaa. 
I  capped  bock  and  kne..  bad  anklai.    rbaamatiim.  and  al- 
I  DottOTarT  ctaia  of  UmanaH  in  boraaa      H»Ta  a Itabl. ot 
Iforiy  htad.   mottlf  track   and  apaadwar  bortaa, aad  ear- | 

ainlT   can    racommand     it. — r.    C*   CBIVKB, 
\tia.bf»  •MJaBBtetsBlnat,  Maw  Yatk  Ctty. 


Sole  Agsntm  for  tho  Unifod  Stmiom  mnd  OanmOmm 

The  LawrenGG^WaiiBms  Co, 

TOROMTO,  OMTm         OUVELAMDb  OHIOm 


^llllllllllilllllllllllllllliiilliiiKiiiiiiiiiilh 

iHogs  "r  Tankag^ 

5  Tankace  builds  big  frames  to  carry  fatten-  — 

"  ing.     txperinient  station  reports  i«liow  that  5 

5  taiikaRe  is  the  cheapest  and  the  Ik'sI   feetl  — 

2  for  hogs  and  growing  pigs.  S 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

S  is  carefully  sterilized ,  wpecially    prepared  S 

S  and   ready   to    feed.     It    pro<iiire8   money  S 

S  makers  for  you.     Buy  direct  from   manu-  S 

S  faclurrr    and  save   money.        Prices    on  Z 

S  re<|ui'st.  ~ 

I      D.   B.   MARTIN    COMPANY,      = 
Eseth  A    Grays   Ferry  Road,    Phlla.S 

nllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllt? 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality     Service    Satisfaction 

We  ask  the  patronage  of  every  intelli- 
gent farmer   desiring   high-grade   fer- 
tilizers,  representing  the  most   value 
for  the  money  expended. 
Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.*  Reading,  Fa. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 


Ask  your 
dealer  tor 
Reading  Bone 

FertUUer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  In- 
formation. 


Representatives 
Wanted 

We  have  a  good  proposition  to 
offer  reliable  men  and  women  to 
solicit  subscriptions  and  collect 
renewals  in  their  home  county  or 
to  travel. 

The  work  is  pleasant  and  profit- 
able No  previous  experience  is 
needed  nor  is  any  investment  re- 
quired The  qualifications  are 
honesty,  sobriety  and  a  determina- 
tion to  succeed. 

Write  for  full  particulars  re- 
garding our  liberal  terms  to  agents, 
stating  how  much  time  you  can 
devote   to    the   work,    giving    two 

references. 
I 

Pennsylvania  Farmer 

261  South  3rd  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LumpJaw 


|l ^ 

H  Pric.  $2.60  a  battle.  Sold  nndar  • 
^H  poaitiT.  cuaranta.  ainea  1896  —  your 
■  momyrtfufuUdifit/aU*.  WriUtor 


Tbefarmer'a  old  reliable  treat* 
I  nent  for  I<ump  Jaw  io  eattta. 

Flenung't  Actinoform 


FiEMiirt  Kn-FoesT  vmrnuunr « 

Abookof  IMiMcaaaBdCTilhiatiaUaiia.    Itl..~ 

Flcminc'a  Chamieal  Hornstop 

A  aBall  qnantio.  upHwl  wban  calraa  ar.  roaag,  will 
prarent  crowtta  of  boma— no  naad  to  dehom  Uter.  A 
Mc  tgba-amit  poatpald— ia  aooacb  (or  86  ealvaa. 

PLEMINO  BIIO*.,  ChamlaU 
IBS  Uatm  aiMfe  Varts, 


COUNTY  NOTES 


Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.,    (S.E.)    Feb.   18. 

Weather    was    warmer   last    week, 

causing  snow  to  melt  and  fields  were 
consequently  flooded.  Wheat  is  look- 
ing pretty  fair.  The  heavy  snows 
protected  it  fairly  well  from  the  be- 
low-zero weather  Hens  have  started 
their  egg  offensives  ard  everything 
points  to  an  early  spring.  Tobacco 
stripping  i«  going  ahead  rapidly  r  w 
and  will  soon  be  finished.  Buyers  are 
again  in  the  field  and  bought  some  of 
the  unsold  crop  for  28,  15  aud  8  per 
pounC.  Public  sales  are  held  every 
day  and  are  largely  attended.  Cows 
are  selling  from  $'0  to  $150;  horses, 
$100;  hogs.  $17  and  $18  per  cwt. 
Farmers'  Institutes  were  held  last 
week  and  were  well  attended.  Corn 
is  $1.90;  oats,  90c;  potatoes,  $1.20; 
milk,  $3.30;  eggs,  48c  doz.  Farmers 
are  looking  around  for  hired  men  and 
the  question  of  farm  help  is  likely 
to  became  an  acute  one  until  summer. 
— Leonard  F.   Strickler. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  (S.E.)  Feb.  16. 

Warm  weather  for  several  days  has 

left  quite  a  little  bare  ground  in 
sight.  Everything  frozen  up  solid 
again.  Many  cellars  froze  that  never 
did  before.  Eggs,  70c;  butter.  50  and 
RSc;  beans,  $7.50  and  $8  bu;  cab- 
bage 2  and  3  cents  lb;  potatoes,  $1.40 
to  $1.50  bu;  onions,  $1.50  bu;  ap- 
ples. $2  bu;  wheat,  $2.30;  oats,  $1; 
corn,  $2.50;  bran,  $49  ton;  hay,  $14 
to  $17  ton. — C.  H  _  ^ 

Cumberland   Co.,   N.    J.,    (S.)    Felb. 

27. The  weather  is  more  moderate. 

The  frost  is  nearly  all  out  of  the 
ground.  AH  live  stock  is  selling 
higher  than  it  did  two  months  ago. 
Fowls  have  sold  as  high  as  37  cents 
per  pound  at  public  sales.  Milk  'Is 
7J  cents  per  quart  at  the  barn.  Coun- 
try butter  is  50  cents  per  pound. 
Many  farmers  are  hauling  potato  fer- 
tilizer. The  potato  acreage  is  going 
to  be  much  smaller  than  usual.  The 
tomato  acreage  Is  going  to  be  larger. 
Some  farmers  are  paying  $50  per 
month  and  board  for  help. — Everett 
H.  Sheppard. 


:4 


$C^R1UESURES 

"*  l»WARPANTED 

t        VETERINARY 

REMEDIES 


Free  Horse  Bookagi^nng 

the  causes  and  eymptoma  of  dia- 
eaaes.  injuriea  and  ailmerits:  to- 
Bcther  with    recommendauons 
for  their  treatment.    Send  to 
DR.  J.  G.  LESURE 
Keeaea  N.  H. 


March  16,  1918. 

conditflon  of  the  sugar  market  it  is 
not  only  desirable  that  as  large  quan- 
tities of  maple  products  as  possible 
be  produced,  but  it  will  be  wise  econ- 
omy for  all  who  have  maple  trees  to 
provide  themselves  with  these  pro- 
ducts Xor  home  and  local  consump- 
tion. Prices  on  maple  products  pro- 
mise to  be  very  good  this  year. 

PARCEL  POST  LIMITS  INCREASED 

Poeti^jaster  General  Bur'leson  has 
announced  that  weight  limits  on  par- 
cel post  regulations  have  been  in- 
creased, taking  effect  on  March  15. 
Packages,  when  mailed  in  the  first 
or  second  zones  for  delivery  in  the 
first,  second  or  third  zones,  may 
weigh  up  to  70  pounds  as  against  50 
pounds  under  the  old  rate.  The 
weight  limit  for  all  other  zones  was 
increased  from  20  to  50  pounds.  It 
ia  expected  that  this  chapge  will 
stimufate  a  greater  movement  of  farm 
products  by  mail. 

NEW  BOOK 

Successful   Farmine.     By   Frank   D. 
Gardner,    Professor   of    Agronomy, 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  Bound 
in  cloth;   contains  1088  pages  and 
over   400   Illustratiions.      Published 
by  The  John  C.  Winston  Company, 
Philadelphia.     For  sale  thru  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer.      Price,    $3.00. 
A  thoroly  practical  and  helpful  hand- 
book,   entirely    new    and    up-to-date, 
explaining    latest    methods    of    farm- 
ing,   farm    management    and    stock 
raising  for  all   sections  of  the  coun- 
try.    The  book  covers  the  suljject  of 
soils     and     soil     management,     farm 
crops,   horticulture,  forestry,  floricul- 
ture,   livestock    management,    dairy 
farming,   plant   and   annual   diseases. 
Insect    enemies,    etc.,    together    with 
tables  of  weights,  measures  and  sta- 
tistics.  Written   in   easily-uoiderstood 
language.     It  Is  not  a  dry  text  book, 
but  a  reference  book  to  counsel  and 
guide  the   practical    farmer. 


POTATO  SITUATION 


NEW  JERSEY  POTATO  ASSO- 
CIATION 


I 


Mr.  C.  J.  Tyson,  Farmer  Repre- 
sentative of  the  U.  S.  Food  Adminis- 
tration for  Peiiusyivania,  concerning 
the  present  potato  situation  says: 

"The  Committee  of  PubMc  Safety 
and  the  Food  Administration  fully 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  present 
potato  situation,  and  are  doing  every- 
hing  possible  to  encourage  free  move- 
ment and  generous  consumption  of 
potatoes.  Right  now  the  markets 
are  full  of  more  or  less  frosted  stock, 
which  Is  selling  low  because  of  its 
quality,  and  is  depressing  the  mar- 
ket to  a  greater  extent  than  condi- 
tions really  warrant.  It  may  be  wise 
to  hold  back  the  sound  potatoes  for 
a  week  or  two  until  the  frozen  stock 
has  moved  out. 

"We  have  Information  from  many 
sources  that  growers  will  not  plant 
as  extensively  this  spring.  We  are 
firmly  convinced  that  the  wise  grow- 
er will  stay  by  the  game  and  will 
plant  just  as  many  potatoes  as  he 
can  conveniently  handle.  Let  the 
farmer  who  does  not  have  potato  soil 
•grow  corn,  oats,  barley  or  buckwheat. 
These  crops  will  pay  better  on  such 
soils  and  their  production  will  help 
the  food  situation  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent." 


THE  FARM  GARDEN  IN  THE 
NORTH 

Farmers'  Bulletin.  No.  937,  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Washington,  D.  C.  Free  upon 
request;  contains  52  pages  and  is 
fully  illustrated.  This  timely  bulle- 
tin discusses  the  economic  value  of 
farmers'  gardens  and  treats  of  the 
best  methods  of  management  In  re- 
gard to  fertilization,  planting  and 
cultivation.  It  treats  of  the  best 
methods  of  producing  all  the  princi- 
ple vegetables  and  presents  planting 
tables,  seed  tables  and  systems  of 
rotation. 


OEITHTOBEraElwTOMls 

PES  «■■  IIOIBESTItl  COMPOMI 

Currp  Ht'-iTtji  hr  Cfirrr-iiiiK  lb*' 
CBua<*— IinltKcaiioii.  Prrrentp 
Coin,  Sum  >!"ri(,<u-. Beat  floii- 
dltloner  aad  Hfirm  V.x- 

Rrllep. '^8  j'^irsH  ■!■    Tlirc 
arceeaaacnarHniifdlt' 
-^^^  earn  Hraveaor  aanBcy  ref'tiiKlril.  Tlf 

Ittor  Zn'l  r-nn  ofU'D  curcK.      |  W  und  |1.10  |ht  can  m  dtulrrb 
■»f  pri'iiBiil  by  parcel  post.     U'wiN  t  free. 

TMK  HKWTON  BBMKOT  OOMTMnr*  TtMt*  Ohio 


^  r: 


Prominent  potato  growers  of  New 
Jersey  gathei^ed  recently  and  or- 
ganized   the  New   Jersey  Potato   Ast 

o/->/><af  inn  Tho     nhlo'**"'     cif     thia     aRBO- 

elation   are   "to   organize  the  potato 
growers  of  the  state  for  mutual  ad- 
vantage and  to  group  together  these 
growers  for  the  development  of  local 
interests;    to    co-operate    with    and 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration  and  the  U.  S.  Potato 
Association;    to  assist  in  standardiz- 
ing  potato    grades    and  to   establish 
better  markets  for  New  Jersey  pota- 
toes;  to  assist  the  State  Experiment 
Station  In  carrying  on  fertilizer  and 
other  experiments  for  the  benefit  of 
potato  growers;    to  serve  as  the  of- 
ficial    medium     thru     which     potato 
growers   of   the    state    may    acquaint 
the  National  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture with  their  needs  and  as  the  me- 
dium  for   disseminating   information 
to  growers  from  that  department;  to 
gather    information    looking    toward 
the  securing  of  better  seed  potatoes." 
Each  potato  growing  county  In  the 
state  will  have  representatives  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  State  As- 
sociation as  soon  as  there  are  fifteen 
men  In  that  county  who  are  members 
of  the  State  Association.  Bach  Farm- 
ers' Exchange  will  also  have  a  repre- 
sentative on  the  committee  and  it  is 
expected    that    the    association    will 
reach  each  individual  potato  grower 
in  the  state.     The  association  is  de- 
sirous  of  coming   in   touch   with   all 
those  Interested  In  potato  production 
and  will  seek  to  further  their  Inter- 
ests.    It  Is  probable  that  a  campaign 
will   be  started   for  the  consumption 
of    potatoes    as   a   substitute  for   the 
grains  which  are  needed  by  our  al- 
lies. 

The  officers  of  the  new  potato  as- 
sociation are:  President.  Earle  Dila- 
tush,  of  Robbinsville:  Treasurer. 
Walter  L.  MInch.  of  Bridgeton;  Sec- 
retary. W.  B.  Duryee.  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Tren- 
ton. 


FAKE  MAPLE  SUGAR  REPORTS 

Fake  reports  have  gone  out  the 
government  Intends  to  commandeer 
all  maple  products  at  low  prices.  This 
Is  in  line  with  a  number  of  alysurd 
reports  that  get  out  from  time  to 
time.  If  any  denial  is  required,  the 
state  and  the  federal  food  adminis- 
trations both  .have  authorized  the 
statement  that  no  such  step  has  ever 
been    contemplated.      Owing    to    the 


Order  seeds  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
vour  order  Isn't  already  in.  This  will 
help  the  seedsman  meet  your  needs 
and  give  you  the  best  that  he  has. 
Seed  purchased  at  planting  repre- 
sents what  is  left  and  you  may  have 
to  take  poor  stuff  or  go  without. 

Anv  corn  that  is  fit  for  seed  shoul'i 
he  saved  for  planting.  The  seed- 
corn  shortage  is  country-wide. 


March  18,  1918. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


31—327 


Winterthur  Farms 

Onor  ior  Sale  Sons  of 
SIR  INKA  PRILLY  SEGIS 

Wiu.  13  a  son  of  King  ^<«.!?„<^L"'.S.?.'i-'Vc  have'^"'?^ 


ol 

IlTBl    Ol 


ttroftue  noted  foundiitloa  cow  I^'lly- 
h.',oii.igdttUK.iler4  born  at   WlnUirlUur. 
wl;'.tti  will  frestien  In  I'JH: 

v„  Jl  -Born  January  IMh.  VJIS.  He  1«  «»'""'  '^r 
rtf  ,11  while  and  a  ijood  growthy  fellow.  Hte  14  nearest 
riu^  dami  a-erage  26  Iba.  butter  In  seven  days.  lite 
'r.i  Mavt lower  roi^^  Walker  308.V.»7,  1m  a  Iti-lb.  two- 
Ji'.r-.WandilauK  of  King  ol  the  louttaa. 
V,  If,  -BorT  January  H-.IOIS.  He  is  a  nicely  mar kea. 
i",  ,-  ..died  heavv-bJ,no.r  lu.Uvl.lual  w 1. 1.  a  P<.od  t on 
\u\v  HIS  dam  La.ly  Paulino  ILimeMltad  1  K>'J«  l'^?.f°S 
i  t,"  e-hall  ulde?  she  made  IJ.-tl'-lbs.  Hhe  and  17  (^ 
r,'r 'is-orjby  thcsainesirir  are  In  our  herd.  Including 
uia  il-lu  and  iwoa4-lb.  ihree-year-old  cows. 
..,,  >,— Born  January  3Ht.  191S.  Thh  bullls  nearly 
„,  white  and  l-»  an  extra  KOOd  Individual.  IMh  t».'lvp 
?,?,^t  .lams  average  2t5  2  lbs.  butt.r  In  seven  days. 

•  il  .Vara   Pauline  I.Teal  2'.»87.H(),  fc.  a  l!».17-lb.  two-ytar- 
nl  I  ..randdauKhier  of  King  .-^egia  Porltoc.    „»_„„.„ 

'  ,11  partlouUtfa  Includlinj    pedigrees  and    photographs 

„iii  be  lurnlabed  on  request  to 

WINTERTHUR  FARMS 

Winterthur. Delaware. 

A  1^3  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

is  the  short  cut  to  greater  dairy  profits. 
In  one  instance  the  daughters  of  a  pure- 
bred Holstein  bull  averaged  2.756  pounds 
millc  and  125  pounds  butter  more  than  their 
scrub  dams.  Granddaughters  averaged 
8.040  pounds  millt.270  pounds  butter  more 
than  scrub  granddams. 

Let  Us  Show  You  More  Facts 

WriU  Sor  Free  Booklet 

klHEHOLSniN-FWISIANASS'N  OF 
AMERICA,  Box218,Brattleboro,  Vt 


Coitductad  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advloe  thru  thla  department  Is  free  to  our  sulV 
Bcrll>er8.  Each  communication  sboidd state  history 
and  symptoms  of  the  case  In  full;  ala*  the  name 
and  addretis  .)f  writer.  Inltluld  only  will  be  pub- 
lished. We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  This  Is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  cohiums  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invite  readers  to  make  use  of  II.  Cllppln«a  from 
this  column,  whea  properly  preserved  and  claaai- 
flo<i.  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  medlcM 
sympoiiluias  a  farmerHrtockmsa  osa  ootalu. 


Poultry 


World's  GreatestLayers 


Let  U 


7-8  HoUtein  Cdvc« 

^iiso  eii-'r  « yj""f  «ft5^^a^a'^-  2"  f^si:;;?^ 

prices. 

John  C.  Reagan.  TuUy.  N.  Y. 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

^even-elKhthd  Holateln  Heifer  Calves  $15  to  f  M 
,.^^h  MprwH  paUl  la  lou  of  Ave.  Two  Heifer 
lu'^-sfromregi-tcre.l  sire  (dams  record  2 <  Ib^ 
,T-tcr  T.Uiy^i.  and  KegL-eereil  Bull  Calf  for  JOO 
•  .,,rortrina  Nice  earlo:ul  of  two-year-old 
ileifersVbr^'iw  re^sure<lsire.  I  sell  satisfaction 
:tiid  everything  In  Hotat«Ui8. 

C.  W.  ELLIS.  Jr.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Office,  31  1-2  Main  St.  BeH  phone. 


Corn. — ^Por  the   past    three  yeaw 
on«  of  my  horses  has  been  troubled 
with  corn  in  fore  foot.     Would  like 
to  know  how  he  should  be  ^hod.  F. 
S..   Berlin,   N.   J. — Usually  a  corn   is 
the  result  of  bruise,  often  following 
leaving  ^hoe  on  too  long.     The  wall 
of  hoof  grows  over  tte  shoe,  allow- 
ing shoe  to  bed   into  sole,  which  is 
very  often  the  case  when  horses  are 
not  regularly  Shod.     There  are  many 
other    causes    of    corns.      The    shoer 

I  should  keep  all  pressure  ©ff  the  ten- 
der corn.  Either  apjrty  bar  shoe  or 
a  strong  shoe  which  will  not  bend. 
The  foot  should  be  kept  moist  and 
cool.  Stand  horse  in  damp  clay  two 
hours  daily.  Do  not  allow  shoer  to 
cat  out  too  much  sole  where  corn  is 
located. 

Verminous  Bronchitis  —  Lung 
Woirm  ia  Swine.  —  There  haa  been 
some  exception  to  my  discussion  of 
spasm  of  larynx  or  pigs  cboking  on 
cold  {flop.  A  reader  suggests  that 
the  trouble  is  really  due  to  lung 
worms.  The  lung  worm  of  hotgs  is  of 
greater  importance  than  most  hog 
raisers  believe  and  T  might  say  it  is 
the  most  common  parasite  of  swine. 
When  these  parasites  are  present  in 
the  air  pasaiages  in  very  large  num- 
bers they  may  interfere  wifh  the 
health  and  thrift  of  the  pig,  but  in 
most  cases  they  do  not  maiterlally  In- 
terfere with  the  pig's  general  health 
The    lung    worm    has    a 


pnze, 

itib. 


«.C.W.I.«Kborna    W.Wyandottes 
B.€.K.I.B«dB  Buff  Orpingtons 

Cilwrty   Hello,   our    World's  0>ampi^ 

While  Wyandotte,  laid  2»4  eags  in  389 
days  in  iuttsrnalional  Contest  just  ended, 
beating  all  entries  of  all  breeds.  Meraljr 
dnother  proof  tJiat  our  i«;rt«tud  I'lnglish  aOft- 
Egg  Strain  leads  iu  every  tmupetiliim.  Other 
records:  1st  prize.  Leghorns,  International 
i^g  Cmtest.  5  hens  laid  1130  eggs;  Keda.  1st 

Sze    &  hens  laid  lOO  egxs,  highest  ollieial^ 
record:  Wyandotte*.  Missouri  Kgw  Coa-l 
10   bens   laid   3006    egijs.    over   2C0   egfpr 
Vtvenge.      Mo»t    profitable     poultry     known," 
Older  breeding  stock  now.  . 

Oockerels,  pullet*  and  hens  from  cuampioa 

pens.     Write  today  for 

Wk,   "Story  of   the 

Ado  -  Egx    "«<>• 

"Ctontoius    Taluablo 
toformatloa      that 

Price  10c,  reninaw 

on    first   I'nlcr.^ 

Pennsylvania 
Poultry    Farm 
Bos  Si      Lancaatef,  Pa. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

— no  pullets. 

E.  R.  J0HN.SON. 


f:gga  f8  per    100;   $1.60—16. 
Bealthy  vigorous  utility  hena 

Center  bridge.  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Ix-ghom  I^.VVi'r'r.StT.Ws'e 

each,  aceordma  to  season.  The  world'*  grcate.-t  layers. 
C.  P.  aiUHLV.  STLU  .-VKIKK-WN.  PA. 


edicts,   id    varieties. 
!>i'J  Ha  ullton   Street. 
NORTH  SIi)E  POUL  .  R  V  C  O., 


For  Sale 


Write    Desk   E. 
AllentowD.  Pa. 


Baby  Chick.s  __  _ ,..., 

delivery.    Howard  G.  Allen,  New  Parli 


S.  C.    W  lilt e  1  cBhorns.  price    ripli. 
Onier  now  for  .spring  and  summer 


Pa. 


ThoroujjlibrcJ 

K.50  up.  Cat.  free.  H. 


roiiltry 

K.  Mohr.    < 


Best  ".iO  varieties. 
Eggs  15.  Il.00;40. 
uakertown.  Pa. 


BGGS-13-»l:.30-$2;Thoroughbr9  d  Rocks.Wyand  ottCF. 
lUda,  Leghorns.  Ua:uburi;s.  I'J  varieties,  36th  ytm. 
CUalOg.  S.  K.  MOHR,  (oopershurd,    Fa. 


B.  Roek.  rie<l-  order  now  for  Feb- 
ruary  :■  iidM arch  del.  t^stlsfactlon  as- 
sured. jUSTA  POUl.TRY   FAUM.S^outhampton.N.Y  , 


Baby  Chix 


If^TLJTr^T^C  B.C.W.  I^homs. 
I  V'll.lV^rvO  funded  for  dead 
\\  .  .\ .  Laiiver,  M< 


gUALITY  CHICKS 


for  immediate  delivery 

5<rdl  hatched  chlcka— aturdy, 
Bore  bred  from  heavy  laying 
•tralna  of  Bocks.  Beds  and 
liSgfaoma,  eto.  Sasy  to  grow 
t>l«layeTaftom  BlUpot  chloks. 
filcea  moderate. 

Cttomr  FBEE  BOOK 

^      W.  I^HItlPOT* 

N.  J. 


.  lie.  ^To^eyre- 

,.^„  „..    chicks.  Clr.  free- 

\.  Laiiver,  McA  ilsterv  llle.  Pa. 


HatfViinir  rircr^i  S.  r. White  and  Buft  Orplrgt.  n 
natcmng  1^S«S  ^„,,  Black  M  morcas.  LSforSLSO; 
50forS3..5a    Postpaid.  W.J.  Wldney.  Doyleeburg.Pa. 


Extensive  Cat.  free. 

geese,  ducks,  guineas.    

eggs,  stock.  Pioneer  Farm, 


Varieties  flne  poultry,   turkeys. 

bantans.     bares,  dogs,     pigeona. 

Telford.  Pa. 


Barred  Rooks  "Ringlets"  f^rl'%S^2 

per  15:  $3.50  per  30.    Fred  Cl.  Keller.  M lUerwport.  Ohio 

TI7A"M'n?r*    200  old  hens,  any  breed.     200  bu 
l'V/\i\  irjlJ   Bjjcia  Potatoe?. 


H.  C.  TILLEV, 


RYE.  N.  Y 


Tradsmr^ 


Eggs      White  Leghoms      Chicks 

Do  you  want  the  b«.t  fo»  ^S"  *<»««••*!««  •*°*^>>ih 
new  blood  for  your  flock  i  Then  order  from  an  Old 
Eatabliahed  Brevier.     W«  are  not  a  Hatchary. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  On»y 

Our  prices  areas  low  as  can  eoowtently  be  named 
under  pre»ent  conditions. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM 

R  F   D.  No.  1  Stockton,  N.  J. 

will  SAVE  YOUR  CmCKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs  '^'i^i^l^^: 

CHAa  B.  RBED,       NOTTINGHAM,  FENNA. 


Swine 


.._, -.     thispaper   ....-— 
the  P.)ullryman.  at  73  N.  2nd  St..  Mlnn«\ 


Any  reader  of 


who  wUl  write  P.  J.  Kelly 

Jnd  St.,  MInne.ipolls.  Mlnu.. 

wHI  reet-lve  a  I-Yee  I  opy   of   this    new    liooklet    "White 

.  OLli^ha.ria  Many  CUleks."    It   tells  how   to  prevent. 

thread-Ute  'S:«iuS.'sh !?Z£^'-  '"  -ZSASS: 
body,    from    one-half    to    li    inches 
long. 


O.  I.  C    Pigs 

Three  extra  Bne  Utters,  brood  sows  to 
farrow  in  April  and  May.  2  boars 
ready  for  service.  Overstocked,  they 
must  move  quiclsly.  Write  ai  once. 
C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr.  Cortland,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

'  '  ^^  "^'^■\^^°0  "tJ^^-A  5c;ut'^?u["£dKl.VuVi: 

.',';;;rv'.'^r^er?lee^-    PrTce  » •  «>  « 7^.i  ^r'-S^T- 
I  ;,d  your  stailon.  Your  ni.ney  bacit  If  n  jt  per.ect- 

"'^''''aLLAMUCHY  FARMS 

Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

•*NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled    Holslein-Frietian 

\^^:rJ^''^t^^T^BO^''tti^S.  Clarks  Suntmlt,  Pa- 


MILL  HILL  FARM 


Beau  Rio 


HcventaeO    montha  oU.  re«lsicied. 
Heref^d      Bull    for   sale.      \\ciBi.8 

byinv    twelve-y»-ar-oia    sou,      "'^rr^.^.   „.,-» 
F.   .STOUT,    tlarkslmrg.    W.        Va..    for    price. 


for 


service.      n»  ni  s    record 


Jersey  Bull     J^^aOO  IbsT'uiMa-  lu  l.   year,  sire  8 


It    is    of  brownlsih    color    and 
the  male  is  smaller  than  the  female. 
The    ova   are   carried    out    from    the 
lung  in  the  discharge  and  may  pass 
out  directly  or  pass  into  the  phamyx 
and  be   eliminated   with    the   foeces. 
The   parasites   gain   entrance   to   the 
animal   body   in    the   food  or  water, 
infection    of   swine  being   easily    ac- 
complished.    Young  pigs  seem  to  be 
Almost  susceptfble.      The  route  of  mi- 
graition  is  still   a  disputed   question, 
but    doubtless    they    pass    either    by 
way  of  the  blood  stream,  or  by  way 
of   the   phamyx    thru    larynx    to    the 
bronchial  tubes  and  are  not  inhaled 
as    formerly    supposed.       Altho    this 
ailment  is  quite  prevalent,   few  pigs 
die  from  it.      The  primary  symptom  i 
is   a  cough  that  becomes   more   fre- 
quent as  the  disease  progresses.      In 
fatal   cases   the  cou.gh    becomes   par- 
oxysmal, the  pig  falling  to  the  ground 
from    exhaustion     and    lack    of    air. 
Tho  course  of  the  disease  varies  fraiu 
one    to    three   months    or    even    four 
months.      This   disease  is  difficult  to 
treat,  because  of  the  location  of  the 


DAY-OLD  C  TUCKS         _^ 

iri'ehl.«  eRg.^     Wp"  tern  Branch.  Augusta.  Kansas. 

Kreo  Cauilo.;.        3tamp-i  appreciated. 

l,reo  ^'^^p^.s  keiTaBLE  hatchery 

332  West    Frvmoat  .Street.  PoatorU.  OIUO. 


OT  r*  CWTXri?  Big  Typ  •.  .^tock  all  aces,  from 
.  x,  V/.  0>Vxi.^I-i  thcherd  that  won  premier  and 
exhibitor  at  every  fair  shown  and  all  champions  en 
so.v.i,al80  grand  .'h  anjplon  boar  at  M  ah.  aud  Ohio  State 
Fairs  Wo  bretnl  the  lest  We  sell  what 
Kvery  pi.i  shipped  on  approval. 
Keg.  Free.  Write  your  wauta. 
CBANOELL  4  SON,       Box  53, 


we  breed. 

Cet  our   catalogue. 

Cass  City.  Mttb. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

of  quality  guaranteed  to  1,500  miles.  Eggs  to* 
Hatrhlug  at  low  prices.  Bar.  Rocks,  S.  V.  W  Leg- 
horns. S.  V.  and  R.  C.  Re.is,  W.  Wyandottea. 
Buff  and  W.  OrplnKtons.-  Chuklet  catalog  free. 
GOSNEN  POULTKY  I^AKHiS.       ii  25      Goshen.  iiiuM-a 


Baby  Chicks 

—         — fL  -*  Tit'* 


R.  a  GOOD, 


S.  C.  White  Les- 
horas.  $12.'>0  per 
100.   '    circular. 
PEACH  BOTTOM.  PA. 


ilen.  P.  Chlnaa,  Berkahlrcs,    C.  White*.  Large 

■train,  all  ages,  mated  not  nkln.  H  weeks  pigs,  bred 
sows,  service  boars.  Collie  and  Beogledoga.    Grade 
Cuenuey  uivea  and  i>oultry.%i  1  i 
F.  F.  HAMILTON.*        COCHRANVILLE.  PA. 


T?^-  C.,1q  O.  I.e. pigs  bred  from  prize-winners  of 
■TUr  Oitlt;  the  very  largest  type.  Remember  the 
l>e.st  h.>K  today  is  t lie  one  that  will  farrow  a  good  sized 
lltt.-r  and  raise    them.    ThatisauO.  I.C. 


BERKSHIRES 


Hampton'sBlackLe^'hornsi;;;r'^'is^"?^a 

my  free  circular  before  you  or.ler  chicks,  tells  why  tl>e 
Black  Leatioro  Is  the  srea tCKt  laying  aiid  most  profi- 
UibtebreSa  00  earth.  Write  today.  Also  White  leg- 
bora  Chtciu.    A.  E.  Bauipton.  Box  F.  Plttstown.  N.J. 


Prices  satisfactory. 
HUNTINGTON  MILLS. 


PA. 


Booking  orders 

now    for    large 

Berkshire    p  li;  s. 

DAVIL)  WIANT. 


are    the 
proline 


large 
kind. 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  gS!-?. "^uTr?  ?^ 

cKCs.  Penna.  Potatoes  a  specialty.  Returns  day  good* 
aVa  aoM.  Ask  for  our  tuartet  »«««•__„  .  ^FT  PHI  A 
SELBY  PROIJUCK  CO..  Pmi^PELPUlA 


Penna  Valley    Berkshirca  pro,.no    smu. 

Write  tor  our  price  Ust  ol  youug  boaia-aad  open  KUts. 

W.  y.  BISHEL.  CENTRE     HALL.  i'A. 

o. 

Aug 
O.  P 


/-11JTJ-1T-C1  B  C.  W.  Leghorns  from   vigorous    Inisl 
l^rlH-'JVo  ness  bred  hens  that  hav. 


long  bodies,  deep  egg  baskets. 
( ;ct  our  prices. 
.1.1  GUY  A.  LEADER.  Rt.  2 

Dam  '2  lbs  la    7  d-avs.  Grind-iiain,   who  Is  also  his  parasltcs    and    it   is   always   trouble- I  ► 
lire^arMd-daiD^wibs.  iniyew^^^rt^^  ^^  ContTol.      The  Only   rational 


...  lop    ('oml)a. 

The  i>roawble  Uod. 

York,  Pa. 


Chester  Whites 

R.  L.  MUNCE, 


Big  Type.  Write 
your  wants.  \\  e 
ran  QU   them. 
CANONSBCRG.    PENNA. 


^.•»un.«  lu  ^^u^.v^..     .»-  «".^   .c -  OverlQQ  White  HoUwmI  Turkeys  |?{^e 

•I treatment  id  to  inject  into  the  wind-   Hem weighit^ i«n  and  eighteen ib-., $5  to$i»:tom.«. 

will  purchase    «bree  finely  bred  ReBlBter.'d  Abj^     ,_  _     _ j„     „.v:„i.     «.ni     l^sil     ♦Vi^ 


l.^wn^^'^S«f ''c^*haCo7«-.^n3*"p?.'^   it  '^^^^^ 
KB  MILLARD.  ^S^BJIeaiOveii  dt-.Blnghampton.  K.Y 

•«  HAMPSHIRES  " 

Have    large    Utters.     Fr««  circular. 
Also  realsterecl  Gtiernsey  Bulls. 
LOCUST    LAWN  FARM. 
Boii.  Blrd-ln-Hand.  Pa. 


Re-.  &  Grade  Holsteins  ^':^.T^^ 


O.   damn 
and   ped- 


R.^latered  Holstein  bull  calves  from    A.   R 
inVi  I -10  lb.  sire.       Write  lor  prices,  picturet 

WALfER  M.  rRUTfEMDEM  WUke»-Barre.  P^ 


Holstein  Bull  Calf  f 

Ociirge  M. 

Peauteretl     - 

■'(•Hives  to  serviceable  ace. 


six  months  old. 

24  1b.  dam, 31 
—  lb.  sire. 

Carpenter.  41 9.  Main  3t.«  WUkes-barra.  Pa. 

Holateln    «««    Gtiernsey     .  bulls  from 

.  .„..  .,  ^"SVble  aee.    250  •««,'"»»»     tn-ii^re*'T>a 
BONNVMEADS  FARMS.    R.    P.  1.      garrlaburg,  I  a. 

AYRSHIRR  BULL  CALVES  Advance  ReelstrpM- 
ce«Tv.  Priced  to  seU.  They  will  Improve  your  6Wd 
Rum'RT  TRMPLKTOV    A-  :>ON.  I  1^^  I  ER.     ^A. 

big    tyi*.     r.iiern.Hpy 

Calves.      Write   your 

lADdcnberg.  Pa. 


R  2.  Chester  Whites 

wants  M08E9  EABY, 


Two  RegisteredGuernseyBunCalyes  [„«"  VriK? 
pe  ilgree  and  prkse.    J.  I.  HERETER.  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

•-  ■ 

HI    I    '^    T»     ll_      from  .\.  R.  <>  dams.  ^^  rite  your 
olslem   Bulls     ^Vms  thev  are  priced  tosell.  M. 
E  Raiphoar.  Crystal  Pprlng  Stork  Farm.I  UtIestown.Px 

M'.lLCn..  CL^«»V.«»«c:  Bull    cflves bred trom  the 

■il.'  abo  few  heifers.   CM.  Kennedy  A  Sons.  Ulster,  Pa. 

bull  calf,  erandams  have  a\erarB   record 
of  31  lbs.  age  I",  months.     Price  180.00. 
Orikq  Dairy    Farm,  Wyahising.   P.a. 


Holstoin 


.\yrshires 

aPc^tton  invited 


„....»  ..  ..  (*>ws,  bull  and  heifer  rslves 
lest  blood  lines,  rensosnhle  prices  In. 
Robert  Temi.leton  *  Son.  Ulster.  Pa 


yovinR  A  ft 


pipe    a   remedy    which    will   kill    the 
parasites,   or   let   them   inhale   medi- 
cated vapors,  but  to  do  this  you  must 
have   an    airtight   room.      Intialation 
of  tar,  or  turpemtine  fumes  may  be 
used,    but    the    general    use   of    such 
ynea    of    troatme«it    is    impnacftica'l. 
Some    of   our   readers    persistently 
write  that  I  make  a  wrong  diagnosis 
in   saying   that    pigs   Choke   on   food, 
or    that    they    suffer    from    spasm    of 
pharnyx,  larynx,  or  throat  from  oth- 
er causes,  tumbling  down  in  a  convul- 
sive   spasm,    but    usually    recovering 
from    this    fit    in    a    few    minutes    or 
less.    Such  readers  believe  that  these 
fits   are  caused    by  lung    worms    and 
nothing  else.      Fits  are  not  a  symp- 
tom of  lung  worms.     Guessing  is  one 
thing,  but  knowing  is  another.     The 
writer    has    examined    hundreds    of 
hogs    after    death,    found    them    in- 
fested   with    lung   worms,    but    these 
parasites    had    nothing    to    do    with 
causing  the  pig's  death. 

Chronic  Cough. — T  have  a  horse 
that  has  been  troubled  with  a  cough 
for  more  than  a  year.  T  have  given 
him  several  commercial  remedies  for 
cough,  hut  none  of  them  have  helped 
him.  W.  K..  Cblttenango.  N.  Y  — 
Feed  no  clover  o.  muety.  dusty,  bad- 
iv-cured  fodder  of  any  kind.  Give 
him  one  ounce  doses  01i^o-«f"'" 
(Smith)  S  times  a  day.  His  stable 
should  be  kept  clean  and  be  weJl  sup- 
plied with  fresrti  air. 


,xtecn  to  twenly-flve    lbs:.    $8  to  S'lV      Satisfaction 
guaranteed,     H.  W.  ANDERSON.Stewartstown.  Pa. 


^■v^ftfa^v  White  Leghorns    Bad 

9UW*  Rhode  Iilaod  Roda 


POULTRY 
FARM 


Day-oidchlcks.  Hatching 
Our  1918  Circular  Free. 


Trmp  Nt^ttnt 

riy.Koi-ka,200- 


Km  Strain. 

and  9  toe  Ic  for  Sale. 


>x  B.  PARADISE,  PA. 


rOiana  V^niU.lSnlzed.  sired  by  or  bred  to 
half-ton  boar"  from  duiu.s  that  weigh  up  to  SOO  lbs. 
E.    ROW  ELL.    Jr.  SCOTTSBCRG.  VA  . 


(threiM  bred  to  best  Pol- 
-     -  and     Hoar    lu    County. 

Two  have  second  Utter  of  pigs,  one  bred  now  for  ilr'it 
time.    R.  F.  EPPLSY.     R.  F.  D.  6     Zaceavllie.  Uhio. 


Poland  China  Sows 


REG.  BERKSHIRE; 

W.  J.  McCONNELL, 


pigs   for  sale  cheap 
next    plxty  davs. 
OXFORD,  PLNN'A. 


T2ff..>»*«       SUwer   Laced.  White  and   Columbian 
Tiffany  •       »"»  WyaSdoites.  S.  C.  R.  L  Reds. 
Superior        Barrio's  I>!ghorns.  Pekin.  Rouen  and 
rKteks  Indian  Runner  Ducklings. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  39.  FhoenTxvllle.Pa 

ZZ  T»    i_         *">V,;.r>l-a  single  comb    white  Leg- 

Vjrcrs—BaDV     *_/niCKS  horns.trai>-ne»te»lHtixk. 
hP,ivv  laving  strain.  Cat.  on  inquiry.    Book  .ir.iera  early 

poultry  Farm.  F.  E- McAllister,  prop., 

i:     _.     --,,  . ,       T        1      _^r.    Tom  Barron  Strain 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns    of  heavy  layers  send 


Large  Berkshire  Swioe 
Home  farm. 


Registered  High  Grade. 
Prices  reas  enable.  Write 
CEN IKR    VALLEY.     )  A. 


Rlverdale 

Cortland.  N.Y. 


O.  I.  C.  &  C.  W.  plus.   Bhlppe.1  C.  O.  D.  Sired  by  and 

out  of  champions.   Mldcblef  2q  weight  600  lb8.8t  12mos. 

's.  L.  RHODES.  V1;RSAILLE.S,  OHIO. 

- 

n  I  r  Ai  CWe*ter  WKite^P^'"*  ^^  ready  soon.  Satls- 
U.lA-.«\,,nesicr  wmiCj^y,,^  ^  ^^^  deUvery  euar. 

JOHN    L.  VAN  HORN,  TROY,       PENNA. 


lor  catalog   givin 
breeding    stock,     l 
PoulUy  Farm.  l«os 


prices    and 

laby    chicks      - .-..- 

71  A.  AvondalP.Chester  C 


flescript'loii  of  choice 
and     eggs.    Ivywood 
'^o..  Pi 


i..r^  y-.r»    nin/.k  and  White  Langshan.s,   Light   A  Dark 
EGGS  Sl^h.nas  Barred  Columbian  and  Partridge 

M.  H:  MYERS. 


EDOM.  VA. 


J,-       ,         ~~Z^  dtrtctly  frasb  from  lame  vlecte.! 

Turkey  EliflS  m    Bronze,  B  Re.l.  W     H-lland 

od^Sw.  N.  M.  cal.lwell.        Jncobsburg.  Ohio. 

Ct\  t>    ^^  J»    chickens,  ducks,  ceese 
60    BreeClS    ncas.  I.antains.  &> 
M>rrlor  puppies.    S»f 
tree.  Write  for  yours 


Miscellaneous 


^ 


RAISE  CUIHIA  PICS 


)filor»'prSuble^»n  pouitrr"  Bl«  danand. 
TbouNind*  n»«<l«d.  Kxp«ri«oc»  unnaceiM^ 
Send  f'T  our  raonirmiiklnB  propoaiuoo  tam 
b.,f,.e^ojtrj5t.dbooM^.^^nj^L 

0«9lD.  *•♦»  •«•*••  *»^  rwiiSiieMa.  Pfc 


,  turkeys,  cil- 

..ires.  Collloand  Vox- 

Qtork' -iriii  iizca.   Exceptional  flne  eat. 

*    now    F.iwin  A.  Ponder.Telford.Pa. 


PERCHERON  STALLION 

No.  12 r.  17. "i,  for    sale.    Foaled    April  19.  1016. 

ELIZABETH  FARMS,  R.  F.  D. 

Litita,  L«nc«at«r  Co.,  P«. 


JO  rer  100  and  no.  tor  April  de- 
livery.   JOO.OOn  for  191S-  «<best 
varieties.    Ournlnth  vear.    Order  early.  Xi^i^J^ '"S^ 
KEY31M>NK  HATOftERY.      I>ept   H>,   Richfield.  Pa. 


Tx>ok— Chicks 


■n    I         r^\  •    1        Fnellih  T.ectiorns  $1  .■>  00  per  100. 
BabV   Chicks    From  trap  nested  stork     Remem- 

^T.E4ffALE'i^ULTRyFlRM,_     misburg.  Pa. 

R"       7       '/-ii  •    1  ^   OirfTH'iMs  winter    laylnn   varln- 
abV  Chicks   ties    white  and  Bar  -Rocks.  Rods. 

I>eKh..r.is.   AnconM.      Get   1> rlr«"'" '>  Jf"^   m  V"""n  I>  v 
E.  R.  HUMMER  A  CO..      Frenchtown.  N.J.       R  D  y 


I  mnorted  Peroherou  Stall  ion  RcKi^e'.^  -. 

color  brown,  weight  Ift.W.    M"''' 1^"   V' 7!* "S^n ^l?^ V 
Prif^-low.    Joseph  seals,    R.  D.     Hack.-tt..town.  N.J. 


'  ,      ,       .    ,      oT^ii"    „o    Young    horses,    ready 
Clydesdale  Stallions    torservk^.    Fine  mdl- 

ORANGE.  VA. 


vldufls;  prlc<w  reasonable. 

MOVTR..!^K  F'ARM. 


•^C    t         «r^»^..    RAIPINC.  HARKS    rnrt  reduce 

^faKe  Money  cost  of  "vim:,    garland 

ZOOLOOICAI,     COMPANY.  OLDTOWN.    MAINE 


TTamnshire  Rnni  Laml>s  |;^f^},'r'M2: 

Visotous  and  stocky. Manetto  HII  Farm.UIck  svllle.L.l. 


i. 


I 

t 


I 


i..-^";'Tsr- 


^^^:^; 


v*-^  •,«•.•■ 


r^*!'  ^■:m  p/ 


r-??T???yit?»^ 


:^iXrfit*ii^-'r^^ 


i»'i'4~/;"^j}»-'t^' 


.;ijM.»"^  '''■'•*,• 


U4^«.--i.J«'^ 


fs'AM*. 


^slp-- 


NOW  more  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year,  the  kindof  ration 
vou  feed  voS  dairy  cows  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  They  have 
K  ofdVSfor  sS;eral  months  and  apfto  be  showing  a  d^nmgoffmth^ 
milk  production.'^Theyshodd  have  anttion  ^  pS5?^gh  l&&I^^ili  ^<^  " 

t^dZ'^^T^S-?r^^i^Sl^''S"^^^9Vetites  and  Juce  maximum  productiaa 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

"^^  -  AND  >.  ^ 

BIG'tTDAimr  RATION 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  has  been  the  "stand-by"  and  st^dard  of  dm|y  f^s  for  y^r^    {L'^AtionMSf  llf  o*eT  fc^ 
SS  ^Of  2?'tt-s^d'lm^^n'^R-rdTA|^^^^  production  -  and  you  know  that 

iSfJG  DISTANCE  PRODUCTION  means  increased  LONGER  profits  for  you. 

tSI^n  Sction  with  BIG 'YDAIRY  S^™TV"^?|t^'fte''S^^^^^^^^ 
^hit^'^suppU^Te'lNllGYT^i^^  ^^''  "^'^"'^  "" 

SSf  ■•^^"^yIStIPN  is  a  P^tein  ^*«t  i"- -?-<*^^^^^ 

Tpy  F€€dln4  the  IH>llowln4^Su|fi€$t€d  Rations  and  Let 

your  Own  Cows  Render  the  Verdict : 

»     .     (One  part  Scliumaclier  Feed 
General  Ration  with  Ensilage  or  Roots  {g^^  ^3^  gig  ug.f  oalry  Ration 

«      .  (Two  parts  Schumaclier  Feed 

To  Fresh  Cows  with  Green  Feed \q^^  ^^^^  Big  "Q"  Dairy  Ration 

5  Four  parts  Schumacher  Feed 
To  Dry  Cows }  one  part  Big  "Q"  Dairy  Ration 

^One  part  Schumacher  Feed 
Test  Ration •      Itwo  parts  Big  "Q"  Dairy  Ration 

(Increase  Big  "Q"  Ration  tf  cow  can  handle  more  protein  without  bad  effects) 

Xhe  Qtf  akcr  Qa^s  (fimpaiy ,  Acwress  Oiica9o,.U.S  A. 
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rPOPLTRY  ^^TEEDSri 


W«  fiM*  Kitt  IttiMd  •  valMfcl*  nmr,P«ttltfy  Saek  and 
roultry  CaUNdar  whioh  tolls  in  datail  why  hans  do  not ' 
lay  mora  aggs-why  thay  atop  laying  in  wintar  •««  how  ' 
to  ovareoi!ia  thaaa  aonditiona.   It  ia  full  of  in«^*«l"I 
Ihlnta  and  tipa.    It  ia  a  book  you  •'•••r*'"^  »2?..!r? 
I  kaap.  Wa  will  gladly  aand  you  a  oopyfraa  on  raquaai. 

>unKBIl  OATS  CO..  ^>ritnf  te« 
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75  Cents  per  Year 


Uncle  Sam  Wants  l^-^re  Pork 

Producing  and  Feeding  Hogs  For  Market—Fred  S.  Hultz,  Penna. 


In  these  times  of  war  and  un- 
Iprecedented  high  prices  it  behooves 
jeTery  feeder  to  observe  the  utmost 
economy  in  production.  Each  pound 
of  concentrate  or  roughage  saved 
Leans  an  added  food  supply  later 
Ion.  A  profitable  system  is  Indis- 
nsable.  Unless  the  man  who 
is  live  stock  for  market  is  as- 
„Ud  of  a  fair  profit  for  his  labor 
I  he  will  not  continue  to  produce  and 


may  overdo  the  feeding  and  put  too 
much  fat  on  the  breeding  animals. 
This  is  almost  as  damaging  to  the 
com<ing  litter  as  too  little  fat.  A 
fat  sow  is  liable  to  constipation  and 
"fever.  On  the  other  hand,  a  poorly 
nourished  sow  is  not  able  to  furnish 
an  adequate  milk  supply  to  get  the 
youngsters  started  right  after  they 
are  born. 

It  does  not  pay  to  push  the  sow 


loner  or  later  the  country  will  suffer  from  the  is  carrying.    Alfalfa  hay,  supplemented  with  mid-  too  hard  with   feed   immediately   after  she   has 

horta^e  of  market  meat  which  wiU  follow.  There  dlings  or  crushed  oats,  to  be  fed  in  connection  farrowed.     The  small  pigs  do  not  require  much 

fa  shortage  today,  both  in  feeds  and  live  stock,  with   a  very   light   com  raUon  makes   for  good  milk  for  a  day  or  so.  and  the  sow's  udder  is  liable 

I!  tn  ^everal  causes    and  It  is  up  to  the  farmer  breeding  condition.     Barley  may  be  substituted  to  become  caked  or  at  least  inflamed  because  of 

n  make  eood  this  deficit  as  best  he  may.     We  for  com  when  it  is  at  least  10  percent  cheaper  a  heavy  milk  flow  that  is  not  utiMzed.    She  needs 

musT  have  food  if  we  are  to  win  this  war.  than  com.     Barley  is  not  quite  so  heating  and  nothing  but  warm  water  for  at  least  twenty-four 


No  food  is  in  greater  demand 

Itlian   that   fumished   by    hog   pro- 

Iducts.  There  is  practically  no  waste 

|to  a  hog  when  he  goes  to  market. 

iThe  suggestion  has  been  made  that 

JTegetable  oils  can  be  used   to   re- 

Jplace  the  animal  oils,  such  as  are 

obtained  from  fat  hogs,  but  even  If 

Qch  substitution   were   to   be    at- 

Itempted  the  poork  producer  need  not 

(fear  his  product  will  not  command 

lair  prices.     The  supply  of  vege- 

lt*le  oils  is  too  limited  to  make  It 

sertous  factor  of  competition  to 

01^  marketing. 

Boarder  Sows 

There  are  two  distinct  branchee 

pork  making,  the  production  of 

Itbe  pigs    themselves    in    sufficient 

Bumfbers   to   supply   our   feed   lots. 


Purebred  Berksliire  Mother  With  litter  of  Twelve 


hours  after  farrowing.  The  start 
on  grain  must  be  gradual,  begin- 
ning with  a  little  wheat  middlings 
and  oil  meal  or  middlingrs  and  tank- 
age. Tn  a.  fftw  day<»  the  ratinn  may 
Include  com  (or  barley)  seven 
j)arts,  middlings  three  parts,  and 
oil  meal  one  part.  The  amount  of 
grain  fed  should  be  about  four 
pounds  per  one  hundred  pounds  of 
^ive  weigtht. 

After  spring  farrowing,  th« 
eow  may  soon  take  her  litter  out 
to  pasture.  There  is  nothing  that 
Will  so  cheaply  and  satisfactorily 
maintain  the  brood  sow  as  good 
bluegrass,  alfalfia  or  clover  pasture. 
Of  course  a  very  slight  grain  ra- 
tion, probably  middlings,  is  advis- 
able for  the  sow  that  is  nursing  a 
large    Utter    on    pasture. 


irThe   economical  "mowing  'ind    fattening   of  for  that  reason  is  more  desirable  for  the  brood  It  is  well  known  that  nothing  seems  to  pro- 

"               ©           o  ^^    ^^^^^  ^^  cannot  be  fed  whole  as  the  hard  duce  gains   on   market   hogs   so   economically  as 

'°^'ThIrrare\oo  many  "boarder"  sows  on  our  coat  makes  masHcation  difficult.     Barley  should  does  com  when  it  is  fed  with  a  protein  supple- 

Wo    I™  Vhlf    Tm»d«c«   too   few   nigs  or   are  be  cracked  or  soaked  before  feeding.  ment.     This  year  the  problem  of  where  we  shall 

Tb;er™.      Th^rantma^   Z  a  ^in   on            An  inexperienced  feeder  in  many  instances  get  tho  com  confront  us.     We  win  have  to  pro- 


|liog  profits.  In  many  instances  non- 
breeding  sows  may  be  treated  suc- 
leeesfully  if  the  cause  is  the  result 
M  poor  care  or  Improper  attention 
the  details  that  go  to  make  up 
iroliflcacy  and  fertility.  The  value 
the  sow  or  sows  may  not  he 
Bough  to  warrant  the  expenditure 
of  consulting  a  veterinarian,  in 
l»ich  case  they  should  be  fatten- 
for  immediate  market. 

Rations  for  the  Sow 

An  in*portant  element  of  prof- 
It  or  loss  is  the  care  of  the  brood 
low  at  farrowing  time,  in  order 
hat  her  pigs  may  all  be  saved,  and 
Pat  they  may  be  healthy  and 
rfong.  Much  lis  dependent  upon 
l^e  system  of  feeding  used  for  the 

Prior  to  farrowing.  Tf  she  Is 
|o  bring  forth  a  large,  strong  litter. 
p  mtiRt  he  provided  with  plenty  of 
pe  food  elements  which  go  to  malco 
pp  muscle  and  bone  In  the  pigs  she 


I 


Pigs  on  Oat  and  Canada  Pea  Porage;   Com  and  Tankage  in  Self  Peeder 


vide  a  substitute  in  many  cases  and 
what    that   substitute   will    be   de- 
pends to  a  large  extent  upon  local 
conditions.     The  spring  litters  can 
best  be  fed  out  on  a  system  of  for- 
age   crops.       Experiments    at    tho 
Pennsylvania  State  College  cover- 
ing a  period  of  several  years  have 
borne  out  that  statement.     It  has 
alfio   been    shown   that  some   other 
protein  supplement  should  be  pro- 
vided   along   with   the   forage   and 
grain  ration.     It  may  be  that  we 
shall   have  to   use  cracked  barley, 
wheat  middlings  and  cmsAed  oats 
to  supply  the  carbohydrate  needs, 
when  the  com  stock  mns  low.  The 
producer  who  has   access  to  some 
nvanufacturing     by-product     which 
furnishes     avaHaWe     carbohydrate 
should  not  fall  fro  make  use  of  It. 
But     even     the    by-products    have 
in     many     Instances     doubled     In 
price. 

(Continued  on  page  14.) 
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VennspWania  Farmer  «torch  23. 

Increasing  the  Gamble  in  Farming 

Lack  of  Definite  Agricultural  Policy  Endangers  Future  Food  Supply 

,    ,,     ,.,«_  »_  41,0  «npr«aae  in  revenue.  Is  a  hasty  draft  for  the  first  army;  the  war  dep 

It  has  been  remarked  with  some  evident  truth  of  all  proportion  '«J^«  '^"^^  ^^  ^^  ^;  i^ss  ment  haTiu«  befen  allowed  to  m«ke  the  selec 

that  any  hope  the  Government  has  of  obtaining  problem  ''ll\':^^l2'^^';;^^^^^                        ,re  draft  belie^ts  na«.e.     For  example: 

an   increase   in   food   production    should    be    dis-  indifference  by  the  ^<>;«"^«^^;^-     ^  by  product                                              Called      Exempted 

counted  so  long  as  price  regulation  is  allowed  to  a  glaring  ^^^/^^  .  Jf^.^f  ^";;rle„t  regu"a-  Agriculture 782.503        205.731 

work  only  one  way.     Farmers  are  not  given   to  o    a  ^'^^^  '""^^^I'^^'l^^^^^^^                         I  ton  Animal  Hu8l>andry  .  .  "  15.642            4.670 

fervent  expressions  of  their  disapproval  of  laws  ions      It  jumped  '^  P^<^«  ''°;»  ^Inler  that  the  Beverage  Industries  .        ,5.752            1.472 

and  regulations,  but  there  has  been  a   universal  in  a    ^ J^^^^^^^"  J  ^^^  J^"J',',\^^^^^^                                   Of    the    great    hulk    representing    the  ot 

shaking  of  the  head  over  ^^^f'^^'llT^^^f^^  LTe Juy          ^Heu    ^rl  t    h  th^  r^^^^      that  the  walks  of  life,  the  average  was  something  li.e 

This  is  particularly  so  now  that  their  clajms  for  "^^^^  ;« ^^^^^             '            ^^^^  ^^  ^^ke  both  percent.     So   it   will   be  seen   how   the   food  , 

a  better  price  on  the  plea  of   increased   cost  of  less  fortunate  are.  finding        nara  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

production   has   been   subjected   by   the   explana-    ends  meet.  ^^^^^^^  ^^    ^^^^^^^^  ^^   furnishing  men  for  the  army, 

tion   that  It  was  necessary  to  keep   the  price  at  This  article  »^,"0^^""^  ^  ^^      solution  of  this  problem   is  to  return  all  fa 

approximately   the  same  figure,  so  as  to   thwart    J^^-^^^^^^^^^^  Toys  to  their  homes  and  have  them  classified  un, 

hoarding  and  speculation.  ucome^  to   the  point   that  the  average  man   of    the  new  selective  draft  which  promises  well  fr 

In    response    to    the   government  s    call,      he    ^^^  ^^^^^^     ^^^^^^  j^  j^  j,^^  j^r  the  nation    all  indications, 

farmers  planted  an  acreage  to  potatoes  last  spring  ^  ^^^    portents.      Drouths,    storms,    pests  The  necessity  for  closer  co-operation  betw 

.  far  in  excess  of  what  the  returns  would  indicate.  ^^^^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^   ^^   reserve    farmers  and  their  organizations  is  very  appa 

A  467.000.000-bu3hel  crop,  surpassing  the  aver-  ^^^  sometimes  hampering  the    today.      The   Federal    Board    of    Farm   Organl; 

age  yield  by  some  150.000.000  bushels,  l^^s  toeen  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^-^^^  g^n-  tions  has  taken  steps  In  the  rtght  direct!, 
marketed  the  past  winter  at  a  profit  that  will  be  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^.^^  morale.  Many  sections  of  and  results  are  awaited  with  much  Interest, 
hard  to  distinguish  from  a  loss;  with  a  large  part  ^^^  ^^^^^y  (including  some  counties  In  our  matter  what  the  President's  verdict  may  be.  t 
of  the  crop  remaining  to  be  disposed  of  at  no-  .^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  approaching  the  eprlng  planting  farmers  must  grive  him  undivided  support  tot 
body  knows  how  ridiculous  a 'figure  Again  last  ^^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^^^jy  ^^y  ^eed.  due  to  unfavorable  end  of  the  war.  If  that  end  is  to  be  prolonged 
fall  the  government  asked  that  at  least  *^'^*''-  ^^^^tlc  conditions  last  year.  A  eimilar  occur-  the  situation  becomes  'ntense  In  Amertca,  it  i 
000   acres  be  planted   to  wheat,   and   in  splte  oi  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  overcome  in  North    ^      ff  aibout  reforms  tliat  years  of  argument  c 

adverse  conditions  42,170.000  acres  were  planned    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^  ^^^^^^    ^^^^^  accomplish.     I  predict  a  more  direct 

—an  increase  of  4  percent  over  a  year  ago      T&e    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  tegisl»t«re,  under    keting  eystem  v,rill  be  one  cf  the  great  measu 

late  harvest  of  other  crops  and  shortage  of  help    ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ,^^^  Non-Partlsan  League,  passing  In  the  meantime  the  farmer  enjoys  thtj 

made    it    impossible    to    get    the    crop    piantea    ^    ^^^^^^^^    enabling    the    counties    where    need    dependence  of  planning  his  plantings,   recel 
on  time.     Earty  frosts  and  a  severe  winter  can    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  proceeds  to  the    rewards    for    his    labor    In    accordance    with 
not    fail    under    these   conditions    to    reduce    toe    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  personal  notes.     But  conditions    ability   to    guess   rt^t.      Here   the   great  dan 
average   yield    per   acre.      And    the   cost    oi   pro-        ^.^^^^^       ^^^    ^^^    ^^    favorable   to    farmers   In    comes  in  letting  a  scarcity  accompanied  by 
duction  has  increased  considerably  over  tne  i»ii>    ^  ^^^  states  prices    have    Its    influence    toward    over-planti 

crop.      It    Is    not    hard    to    foresee    how    future    o       ^s^    ^^^^^^    ^^^   secretary   Houston    are   at    the  foHowltts  season.     There  i-  no  doubt  in 

logger-heads  over  a  bill  covering  this  matter  now    minds    of    most    farmers    but    what    the    law 
before  the  House.     The  extent  to  which  Secretary    averages    will    he    found    favoring    general  c 
Houston    opposes    its    passage    is    evident    by    his    rotation,  as  the  fellow  putting  too  many  eggs 
refusal  to  help  North  Dakota,   a  state  that  sup-    one  basket  often  Invites  disaster.     Unshackle 
plies  practically  one-seventh  of  the  wheat  grown    farmer,  enable  him  to  go  out  -in  the  market 
country.     The  farmers  have  lost  faith  In    hid  against  the  war  supply  manufacturers  for 

...     ^         ...      -»    » i_..n. ^^A   4...^iv  on    ♦«!•    laihor.     This  Ir  the  one  and  onlv  answer  tot 

obvious  reasons.      The  passage  of  this  bill  Is  of    whole  situation.— Nathan  Pilce.  Chester  Co., 
vast  importance  to  the  country  at  large. 

It  Is  perplexing  to  find  things  working  at 
cross  purposes  to  such  a  degree,  now  when  our 
main  undertaking  is  so  dependent  upon  the  farm- 
ers for  its  success.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  any 
part  of  a  large  number  of  farms  stand  idle.     Yet 


March  23.  IVIS. 


wheat    plantings    are   being    jeopardized    by   this 
lately  devised  plan  to  stiffle  profiteering. 

The  Food   Administration   bill   has  a  clause 
covering  this  very  contingency.     A  fine  of  $5,000 

or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or    ^ ^ 

both,  can  be  imposed  upon  any  one  found   to  he    j^^  ^^^^ 

...»      «.  t. lt«M.      .\«...      n  n.r^e*aart  «•)  oa      f  nP      t  IIO      Oil  r- 

W1111U11>       ilOdlUlUfe      "".r       ».»,v-i,.>.,w..  ..-^      .-.        . 

pose  of  enhancing  the  price.  There  Is  no  inten- 
tion of  trying  to  make  out  a  specific  case  here.  It 
is  a  mere  happening  to  be  Included  among  the 
many  decisions  to  be  made  at  Washington  that 
cannot  help  but  be  responsihle  for  the  ultimate 
success  or  failure  ot  agriculture  in  the  pending 
crisis 


Sweet  Clover  as  a  Farm  Crop 


^Twenty-five    years    ago  sweet    clover  WM 

weed,  cursed  by  everybody.  Today  sweet  do 
J.                                                                                                  pan.  oi  a  large  numuer  vi   laniis  bu»"«  lu.c       *  -a-        oov,                      j            j         j 

Nor  can  we  afford  to  have  anv  reader  think    the  fact  remains  that  unless  financial  aid  Is  to  be    seed   leads   all  the  legumes  in    price  per  bus 


that  there  is  any  failing  to  appreciate  or  suj>port 
the  main  efforts  of  the  government  in  these  seri- 
ous times^  It  is  precisely  because  thoughtful 
farmers  wish  these  efforts  lo  succeed  that  a  com- 
mittee representing   the  Federal   Board  of  Farm 


had    for    seed,    machinery,    fertilizers    and    labor.  Why?      Because   it   has   made   a  place   for  it 

there  will  be  a  large  percentage  of  the  farms  (a  among   tjie  general  crops  of   the  farm, 
much    greater   percentage  than   I   would   care   to  As  a  soil  Improver  It  has  few  superiors. 

name  here)  curtailing  the  spring  planting  out  of  for  certain  conditions,  no  equals.     As  a  food  pji 

necessity.      Every  sort   of   pestilential    weed   will  ducer  it  is  valuable  for  pasture  for  all  kinds 


mittee    representing    rne    reaerai    ouaiu    ui    xmu*     necessny.       iLivcry    auii,    ul    ycDiticiii.ic*i     »t^^«     ".•• 

Organizations  was  delegated   recently  to  present    spring  up   on    idle   ground,   spreading  rapidly  to    live  stock;  It  yields  a  hay  nearty  equal 
,       _        ..      .  .    ,    z,.-..^- jii t.  ,  _   .-  . 1 j._i-.__  t ti._  «...^^.    •>«.»  tn  ♦»!«     eltinn  to  Alfalfa  and  not  far  behind  It  i 


in  comp 


to  the  President  several  definite  propositions,  in 
eluding  the  suggestion  that  a  farm  commission 
be  appointed,  to  consist  preferably  of  nine  farm- 
ers, to  report  directly  to  the  President  on  all 
questions  that  affect  the  increase  of  agricultural 
production  and  distriibution. 


make  future  hardships  for  the  farmer,  and  In  the    sition  to  alfalfa  and  not  far  behind  It  in  practi 


results,  and  as  a  seed  producer  It  is  a  very  pr 
itable  crop. 

It  Is  adapted  to  the  whole  United  States, 
in    so    far    as    climate    is   concerned,    thriving 
both  semi-arid  and  humid  sections  and  on  pr 


face  of  an  ever-increasing  shortage  of  labor  this 
presents  a  more  serious  aspect  than  would  at 
first  appear. 

However,    in   spite   of  all    that   can    be  eald, 
.I.UU.W...  labor  Is  the  crux   of   the   agriculture  difficulties. 

The    food    bill    gives    the    President    drastic    The  French  government,  realizing  this,  last  year    tically    all    soil    types,    tho    it    is    insistent  u 
DOwers  over  the  food  supplies  of  the  country.     It    released  from  military  service  for  farm  work  274.-    cari)onate  of  lime  in  the  soil.     Wherever  aHi 
authorizes  him  to  license,  under  such  regulations    130  soldiers  of  the  older  classes,  of  which  193.274    or  red  clover  are  somewhat  uncertain,  sweet  do 
as    he   may   consider    essential,    the-  importotion.    were   proprietors   and    80.856    farm   laborers.      In    will  find  its  largest  place, 
manufacture    storage,    mining  or  distribution   of    addition.    It    released    some    53.500    prisoners    of  It   may    be   seeded   any   time   from   bebru 

any  of  the  commodities  which  the  bill  designates    war.     Such  mature  plans,  borne  out  of  experience,    to  September.     Ten  to  fifteen  pounds  ot  scan 
as  necessaries;    these  including  foods,  feeds,  fuel    seem  to  have  had  little  weight  with  us  In  our    seed  per  acre  are  an  abundance.     If  seeded  n 


and  fertilizers,  with  tools,  machinery 
and  equipment  necessary  for  the  act- 
ual   production    of   food,    feeds,    fuel. 
And  if  It  appears  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  unjust  practices,  to 
fix   the   charges,    profits   or   commis- 
sions of  such  licensees.     Inasmuch  as 
the  mechanism  of  a  nation's  econom- 
ic life  is  intricate  and  delicate,  to  en- 
force any  portion  of   the  above  pro- 
gram under  autocratic  control  with- 
out taking  counsel  with  practical  and 
experienced  men  would  be  a  hazard- 
ous undertaking.     Both  the  coal  and 
shipbuilding    industries    will    testify 
to  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

To   assume   that    farmlne;    (more 
or   less   of    a    gamble)    can    hold    up 
rtnder  condition.^  whereby  the  cost  of 
production  is  allowed  to  advince  out 


February   to  May  It  should  be  ^\ 
a   companion   crop   of  small   cere 
as  wheat,  rye,  oats  or  barley.    Mil 
summer  seedings  should  be  alone.- 
C.  G.  Williams  at  Pa.  Farmers'  We 


Ready  for  the  Trenches — Such  Preparation  Insures  Success 


The     digestible     nutrients 
fertilizing  constituents  In   feeds 
feeding  stuffs  have  been  carefuHy 
termlned    and    these   results   may 
secured  In  published  form  a  ml  shoi 
be    In    the   library    of   every   far 
Live  stock  manure  if  properly  h« 
led    should    contain    on    the   aver 
more  than  80  percent  of  all  the 
tiUzlng    elements  —  nltroKon.   P' 
phorus  and  potassium — found  in 
feed.     This  fertility  may  be  retiif 
to  the  land  at  a  very  small  ext 
by   using   a    manure  spreader. 


TennMytvamUi  Turmer 

A  Two- Weeks'  Trip  Over  Eastern  Farms 

//ow  Farmers  Are  Preparing  to  Meet  Their  Spring  Problems — By  John  H,  Voorhees 

There    has    never    beea    a   time   when    the    increase  in  corn  and  a  proportionate  decrease  in    gardless  of  the  merit  or  lack  of  merit  in   such 
uroblcms  confronting  the  farmer  were  more  In-    tomatoes  and  potatoea.  cases,  these  stalks  and  vines  must  be  removed  this 

teresting,   important   and   complex.     On   the   one  The  reasoning  of  the  farmer  is  all  perfectly    spring  when  the  fanner's  time  is  needed  for  pro- 

hand  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  the  pro-    natural  and  sound.    The  prices  reported  fixed  were    ductive  work. 

Auction   of   foods,    foodstuffs,   and   clothing;    and    $21  for  New  Jersey.  Maryland,  and  Delaware;  ?20  It  is  customary  to  see  work  of  improvements 

on  the  other  hand  an  impoverished  supply  of  labor  for  New  York  and  Michigan;  $18  for  Illinois  and  being  made  on  most  farms  at  this  season;  a  little 
and  high  prices  on  necessary  farm  supplies,  seeds,  Indiana;  and  $15  for  Colorado  and  Utah.  Last  fence  repairing,  a  little  ditching,  a  few  new 
fertilizers,  machinery  and  the  like.  More  com-  year  Maryland  averaged  3^^  tons  at  a  coet  of  shingles  on  the  roof  of  the  bam.  and  work  of  this 
plex  still  is  the  question  of  prices  for  1918  pro-  production  of  $68  an  acre.  This  year  the  cost  nature.  There  was  a  conspicuous  absence  of  any 
duce,  because  the  farmer  must  have  some  assur-  would  approximate  $100  an  acre.  The  Delaware  work  of  this  character,  showing  that  all  farm 
ance  of  a  reasonaljle  profit  if  he  is  to  use  his  best  Experiment  Station  and  county  agents  of  Dela-  work  will  be  delayed  this  spring.  It  is  a  serious 
efforts  to  meet  the  extreme  demand.  ware  figure  on  a  cost  of  $100   an   acre  and  the    matter  as  a  farmer  of  a  great  many  years'   ex- 

New  Jersey  men  top  the  list  with  a  cost  figure    perience  has  often  said  to  me,  "delays  and  waits 
The  General  Situation  on  the  Farm  ^j   ^125   an   acre.     It  is  sound  judgment  in  the    are  dangerous" 

1  have  just  spent  two  weeks  among  the  farm-    ^^^^^  ^f  jj^gg^  figures  to  grow  corn  instead  of  to-  _,  j  -d^      tx  • 

ers  of   Pennsylvania,    Maryland.    Delaware,    New    matoes,  especially  as  no  one  can  say  now  whether  _       -"-^e  -^a™!  and  l^ce-ilxing 

Jersey  and  a  small  part  of  New  York  State.  I  j^j^^  to  harvest  the  tomato  crop  will  be  available;  ,  Everywhere  the  Oatter  of  prices  Is  the  topic 
have  talked  with  many  farmers,  county  agents  whereas  com  may  be  husked  anytime  during  °^  "'"''^  discussion.  The  concensus  of  opinion 
and  officials  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  ex-  ^^^^^  ^he  price  on  com  makes  lees  difference  f™""!" ^  5^'*"^''^  ^^^""^  '°  ^^  ^^^*  "  ^^^re  are  to 
periment  stations,  and  a,  number  of  salesmen  who  j^  view  of  the  fact  that  it  may  be  fed  on  the  farm.  *?  Axed  Pnces  as  an  emergency  measure  they 
are  constantly  in  touch  with  farmers  and  dealers  Everywhere  I  went  a  large  acreage  of  corn    ,    °"1^  be  minimum  prices,  not  maximum  prices, 

who  supply  farmers.  js  planned   and   county   demonstrators   are  using     °  °™f'  ^^^^  }^  "»f ^  \^^«  ^  ;>asls  upon  which 

From  personal  contact  with  these  men  I  ^^  effort  to  have  the  best  seed  obtainable  °  °^^^®  ^'^  P^\°«  '^'^  J^®  «^™^^«  reason.  It  is 
learned  that  much  confusion  and  uncerUlnty  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  pieces  meetings  were  being  held  *°°  ^^®  °°'^-  ^«  f °,  alternative  he  feels  that  if 
exists  everywhere  In  rural  sections.  The  greatest  ^^^^  j^^^^  ^j^jy  ^^^  the  discussion  of  cul-  ™^^*^"J»  P/icf^  of  farm  produce  are  to  be  set. 
bone  of  contention  is  the  matter  of  prices  and  ^^^al  methods  best  adapted  to  the  production  of  ,  ®^®  '^^"/.^  also  be  fixed  prices  on  all  important 
price-fixing.  Ahout  every  so  often  a  price  for  a  ^^  ^^^  ^^e  demonstratloa  of  the  best  type  of  "°^  BuPPlies,  fertiHzers.  seed.,  machinery,  fenc- 
certain  commodity  is  published  witHout  any  defi-  ^^ed  to  be  used  In  the  particular  location.  This  1"^  n*"fT\**'*  "^f  T  ^'^  *«  »  S^^t  deal 
nite  information  regarding  from  where  it  emanat-  j^  ^^  important  feature  because  there  was  a  f  /"^"f *  ^^  ***«  ^^""«"  opinions  and  it  is-  un- 
ed  and  occaeionally  an  order  is  issued  affecting  ^^^^  amount  of  soft  com  harvested  during  the  ^^^y''^^^^  ^^^\  more  cognizance  has  not  been 
their    business.    Mr.    Hoover,    speaking    for    the  ^  fall  and  winter.     Too  much  care  cannot  be    itlf,.^   ,^       farmei's    point  of  view  instead  of 

Food  Administration,  claims  that  it  has  fixed  the    ^aken  to  make  sure  that  corn  for  seed  is  adapted    :!_1'^_^''^_  .?!__*   ^^""^   °'   patriotism  for   one 
price  of  wheat  only;   and  yet.  prices  on  produce    ^^  climatic  conditions,  of  high  germinating  auali- 
are  continually  being  published;   as  for  instance.    ^^  j^^  ^^  g^j^^  vitality. 
the  price  on   beans   and   the   price   on   tomatoes. 

Such  things  with  the  high  cost  of  materials  and  The  Labor  Situation 

diCBcultv  of  securing  labor  without  any  guaran-  j^  great  amount  of  discussion  has  been  had 

tee  of   a   reasonable    profit,    have    disturt>ed    the    ^^  the  press  about  the  farm  labor  shortaga     On    °f  ^^™^,!*^^'  ^""^  *  'ff  °^  dependable  informa 
farmer's  mind  regarding  the  best  method  of  pro-    ^^^  contrary,   the   farmer   is   simply   resigned   to    "  "mI     t.  "'  ?v   .T^°i  '''^^'^  ^^  *^^  ^^  ' 

cedure  in  order  to  assist  to  proa uce  greater  crops    t^e  fact  that   he  cannot   compete   with  industry    f„  ™  ^^^  Jt  ^^T"«  *^^^^^  Administration 

and  ^till  protect  his  property.     There  can  be  no    ^^^  labor.     Farmer  after  farmer  has  decided  to  do    '^ ^l^""^^^  *°  ^     !:f  . ''Z'  ^°**  ^'^^'  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

criticism  of  the  farmer.     His  ousiness  is  »  g*mo*o    ^jj^j.  ^^  c^n  nnisJi  nimseit  witn  sucn  laoor    >  ue    ^^^^  .    ,   „„,„„*        .        ",  ""°  '~\ "*•  "**" 

m  normal  times  and  in  an  emergency  of  this  kind  has  left,  feeling  that  the  uncertainty  of  labor  ^^/^^^^^  l'^^^^  ^^'^  omatoes  will  undoubtedly  re- 
the  difficulties  should  be  eliminated  by  govern-  ^^^  prices  do  not  warrant  greater  efforts  on  his  f "'"  ^f^^"""^^^  ^^  ,1.11 ''''"?  ^"^  '^^  ^'■ 
ment  assurances  rather  than  increased  by  confus-  ^^^  ^jt^out  some  active  and  oonstrucUve  co-  J^ .ZT^^^y^L^r'T  y  T .^T^^  ^^'^  ^""^^ 
ing  orders    and   maximum    prices.      Every    effort    Operation   of    the   government  ^^  ^^"  Purchasing  department  of  the  army,  which 

should  be  to  stimulate  production  rather  than  de- 

that  the  draft  has  worked  great  injury  to  him  and 
his  business,  but  the  injury  has  been  done  now. 


reason  and  another. 

It  is  unfortunate  In  many  respects  that  the 
various  departments  of  the  govemment  are  not 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  problems  confronting 
the  farmer.     Orders  so  far  have  indicated  a  lack 


a 


There  is  a  feeling  everywhere  among  farmers    f^/^^  ^'!^^'/'  ^  "^^^^^l  price  because  it  sets 

up  a  standard. 


At  the  time  of  a  conference  at  Washington 
He  "sTr"be6"innTng7rVeaUre  7h7t  whi~le   the    °^J^^  *°™^'°  Question  county  agents  from  New 
draft  took  his  best  men  yet   industry   has   taken    ^f^^'  F^^^fV"'^  ^"7^"'^"  ^"'  P"^°^  ^^^^^ 


press  it. 

1918  Prospects 

Every  one  at  this  time  Is  Intereeted  In  the 

winter  wheat  crop.     It  Is  impossible  to  prophesy  urait  .ui...  "\"^"\ZTr.r^\X^^^'^V<.  in7  aT^he    ^^^^  presented  showing  that  tomatoes  could  not 

,uH„.  M.rc.  w..t  Wheat  -*^^|ve  a.  .o..g  to  -    -  ,X^>^'^;,  "^  tTlTZ^XZX    \^  ^-■'  '"^ '•-  P"«  O"*.  •>"'  t.e  omca.s  were 

amount  to.    Often  a  very  poor  field  turns  out  very  receni  laoor            y                                                         ^^^  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  farmers  of  Colo- 

,e„,  .„t  .n  senera,   a  '^^^^^-^^^Zr  ^ZlTl^  ^: ^Z\rl^\ZryX .^^    [f  ? /"''    !"«    'r"°''.  "    ""   '°'"'"'   »"' 

duces  better   than  one   appearing    to   lack   vigor  wno         «                                                                            that  Cumberiand  County,  New  Jersey,  grew  more 

and  Vitality.  Thm  most  Of  Pennsylvania  gmn  ^^^/^f^!?  ^° V^^jJ^^f^'  he  auest  on  is  one Tf  *°-^t°^«  '^'^  ^^^  ^han  the  whole  state  of  Colo- 
looked  good;  at  least,  that  Is  my  impression  after  in  ^"^"f/"^^^^^'^;  ".^^^^/^^^^^  rado,  and  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  transpor- 
,oing  thm  New  Jersey,  ^f^-are    and  Maryland  -m^lUon  between  th^^                                                                      ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

Where  practically   all   grain    appeared   as    tho  ^°^»  J' «  ^                        Ms   product   at  a  price    ""J^:^^-^^^^'  °°^"^^  ''  -°;^-'  "«"--t  or 'no 

were  planted  late.                                          ^           ,  r""^  ^^  ..     ^,     .  oroductlon  nlua  profit.              argument,  proof  or  no  proof,  the  price  was  fixed 

.        Everywhere  the  farmere  -  look.n.  'o--d  based^on^the  ^Ij^^J^^-;^- /^^  l^fLr^ity   ^^'^  ^^^  -^  of  production, 

to  the  arrival  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  neing  ^^  ^^^^      Husking  corn   was  a  common  picture                     The  Rumer  ud  Orgaaixation 

buted  by  the  ^o^ernment  at  a  nxeu  p       -^^^^^  ^^  everywhere,   and  few  farmers  had  found  time  to            It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  this  agitaUon  will 

approve  the  movement  ^^^"^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^art  the   stalks   of   husked    corn    to   the  barn   or    lead  to  the  organization  of  the  farmer  in  a  strong 

.11  others  as  an  aid  toThem.    Many  are  planning    out  of  the  field  -     -    - 

to  use  it  as  a  top-dressing  for  grain,  but  every 
where  there  exists  a  fear  that  It  will 


oneactof  the  govemment  which  stands  out -_-^-    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^      Tomato  and   potato  vines  had    national  union.     At  the  present  time  the  fanner 

been  raked   together  and  left  in  the  fields.     Re-    Is  organized   in   a  loose,   haphazard  way.     There 

are  dairy  associations,  poultry  asso- 
ciations, breeders*  associations,  seed- 
growers*    associations,   crop-growers* 
associations,  and  everything  imagin- 
able,   each    with    Its    worthy    cause 
and  purpose.     Without  bellttlng  any 
farmers'  organization,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  absence  of  a  strong  na- 
tional  organization   at    this    time    is 
largely  responsible  for  the  misunder- 
standings which  exist  in  the  present 
emergency.      Immediate   steps    to   tie 
one  organization  with  another  should 
be  taken  as  a  means  of  building  up 
a  strong  representative  body  of  prac- 
tical  farm  men  to  defend  the  farm- 
ers'  position,   and  I  venture  to  pro- 
phesy that  the  Income  Tax  and  price 
fixing    will    do    more    to    bring    the 
farmers  together  In  a  national   unit 
than  any  legislation  o<f  the  past  gen- 
eration. 


not  arrive  In  time  for  spring  use. 

Tomatoes  and  Com 
It    may    seem    strange    to    dis- 
cuss these  two  crops  under  the  same 
beading.       But    prices    reported     to 
have  been  fixed  for  canning  tomatoes 
are  so  low  that  the  growers  in  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  have 
decided    to    grow    corn    instead.      In 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  farmers  who 
grew   20   and    30    acres   of   tomatoes 
last   year    are    planning    on    6    and 
10  this  year.    In  the   tomato   grow- 
ing sections  of  New  Jersey,  especial- 
ly those  in  Southern  New  Jersey,  the 
'armers  had  planned  to  put  25  per- 
cent of  last  year's  potato  acreage  In 
tomatoes  and  as  a  result  of  the  |21 
*  ton,   or   35    cents   a   basket   price, 
*J>ey  are  now  planning  a  large  acre 
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8-16  Tractor  With  Steering  Attachment 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


March  23.  19 IS. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


,  A  K«n„  rnntracted  by  a  loss  in  order  that  the  public  might  have  auto- 
and  Delaware  b-J«/l''«^f /7„  ^i^ot  these  mobiles  to  buy  or  a  shoemaker  to  go  on  making 
local  canners  at   $30  per  ton.     in  ▼>«]*_  ^  ^^^     ^^^^^  ^^  ^  j^^,     j^^^  assuredly  not.     Yet  food 
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ircts/the  $21  price  suggested  is  not  f^i^f  »  ***' 
appointment  but  almost  a 


certain  guarantee  that    comes  mighty  near  being  a  necessity.     What  U 

going  to  be  done  about  it?" 
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tomato  acreages  will  be  reduced. 

There  is  confusion  in  some  sections  as  to  tno 
source  of  the  announced  price.    The  Federal  Pood 
Administration   is   being   blamed   ^s   *   'ac'^"^*;    ^^. 
determining  the  price.     The  Food  Administration    Strife 
has  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  and  the  price,  if 


The 


M     te     M 
Time  was,  back  in  the  early  days  of  human 
history,  when  the  individual's  duties  did 
not  call  for  thought  or  action  beyond  the 
maintenance  and  defense  of  his  own  faml- 


permltt'ed"to  stand,  is  intended  to  affect  only  such    ly. 
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To  this  end  he  gave  his  best,  crude  as  that 
and    best  may  seem  in  the  light  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
goods  as  are  purr.iia=^«  .v,.    --  --'       .„  \-p,n„    tury.     As  time  advanced  it  became  necessary,  for 

navy.     Unfortunately,  however,  an  effort  is  bei  g    ^^^  ^^^^     ^^^^^^^    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

made  by  canners  generally  to  ^f^^^^'^  P"';^        ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^i,„e  of  his  tribe.    Thus,  under  stress 
standard.     This  effort   deserves  to  fail,     u  ^^  necessity,   his  conception   of  duty  broadened; 


loss. 
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AH  APPEECIATIOH 


clatwiucatlu 


This  effort   deserves  to  fail 

fail,  or  the  tomato  ^'^'^^S*/"^^^* '"^rJ^.^sTny-    some  of  his  old-time  selfishness  gave  place  to  a 
mum.     It  is  unreasonalble  to  expect  S'°^«'^«^^^^^f^    ^^^^^  ^^  unselfishness  and  he  became  willing  to 

sacrifice,  suffer  and  die.  If  necessary.  In  the  in. 
terests  of  his  trl'be.  As  time  went  on,  federations 
of  trfbes  were  formed,  and  again  man's  concep- 
tion of  hla  duty  broadened  and  his  spiritual 
...  *  „«,i..„iH,rfti  affairs  knows  horizon  extended.  By  these  processes  the  race 
Every  student  ^'  Jf^'^^^J^'^'^'^,^"^^^^  continued,    st*p    by   step.    Its    movement    upward 

that    the    K'«^'^^  ^^^;*'"^^^ /^^^^tturJ^'s  t^^    In  civilization  until  the  family  settled  down  to 

wide  development  of  ^«'^^\^;-.  *«^^'^^^^^^^  establish  permanent  homes;   tribes  ceased  to  war 

lack  of  «-»^«"^"^*^.«^;y^^,;X3r     SO   long    continually    with    other'  tribes    and    they    estab. 

problems   by    other   ^^^^^^'^^'j'^^^^  ^^,^  \J.    Ushed  governments  to  which  each  subscrn,ed  and 

as  increases  In  agricultural  Productlo^  were  p         ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  generations  passed,  the 

slble   thru    the   opening   of   new    areas   oi    viib 

land,  the  city  populations  were  not  concerned  in 

their  food  supply,  the  condition  under  which  It 

was  produced  or  the  class  problems  of  those  who 

produced  It.     So  long  as  the  farmers  were  able 

to  supply  all  that  was  needed,  why  worry  albout 

the  farmer  or  his  ^'°"^;««J^/^^j,,^X  ""f ottered  Qualities   and    the   more  spiritual   nature   of  the 

attitude  of  the  cUy  P<^"^^^  °^  ^^^^'J^^'^^^^^^^^^  individual  were  also  unfolding.     He  became  in- 

and   continued    by    a   ^^^'^P^^.^^.^^J^^^^^^^  terested    In   other  things   than    mere  living  and 

the  city  press.     It  Is  only  of  late  that  ^ne  ^^^^^     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  existence;  he 

fare  of  the  farmers  has  ^^^^^^^^^^^f^^*/  °'J:^t  came    to   know    himself   as    a   sentient,   spiritual 

concern,  and  only  the   eadersine^^^^^^^^  accountable  to  a  higher  power  than  cir- 

The  change  in  the  draft  regulation    are  yet  able  to  understand  ^""^^^^'^ll'^  ^^  ^^^y  cumstance   or   even   government    Itself.      He  felt 

asked  for  by  General  Crowder  Is  of    problems    of    the    'f"^®"-                    Quotation  Is  the   irrepressible   Impulse   to   self-expression  and 

importance  to  farming  communities,    thought  Indicated  by  the  '«""^^°e  q                  j^  demanded  the  right  to  live  his  life  and  render  his 

Under  the  present  law  district  quotas    one  of  the  most  hopeful  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  J        ,  ^^^  services  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 

p   on   the  basis  of   total   population.    ,«  a  complete  editorial  from  a  recent  »««««  ^^  ^^,^„^^      j,^,  ,^^  attainment  of  this  right,  king, 

.3  that  If  the  first  class  under  the  new    Philadelphia  Public  ^^J^^J^JT'^'^^^^J^  ^  it^  have    been    dethroned,    governments   overturned. 

-    -"♦   ''-«'«'  n«t   vleld   the  full   quota,    will  appreciate  the  soundness  and  timeliness  w  ^  ,,.^^,„h«„,  .«„rt,.*.tafl    n«w  Und«  «nied  out  and 


not  concerned  in  numbers  increased  and  these  organizations  be- 
came nations — their  chief  purpose  being  to  main- 
tain and  defend  LIFE. 

During  this  long  and  slow  process  of  develop- 
ment in  communal  life  and  expression,  the  higher 


the  *^on7and\'hrrd"clas8es  must  be  called  upon    argument,  and  will  ^^"'"'f';^  "'  '"'*"  ^                   kirmaniw  if  "suffering  and  sacrifice  endured  In 
untirihe  full  number  is  filled.     It  is  contended    one  of  the  moet  Important  industries  of  the  day.  


to 


order  that  the  higher  causes  of  humanity  might 

realize    toe   ad-^anced    and   that    the    people   might   hare 

LIBERTY. 


w  tha  -nnnorters  of  the  new  measure  that  this  The  editorial  follows: 
hy  the  ;;PP°^^J";_  °' /"^    selective  classification,  -The   American    people   are   slow 

''ftlb\urr  suits  w  11^^^^^^^^^^  i'  Quotas  ,,at  their  food  supply  is  in  danger.     Stimulation 

'      f!ln  In  tie  basis  of  numl,ers   In  districts  of  production  on  the  farm  Is  today  the  most  ur- 

?:'the  flTst  clas^     Havin/lrranged  the  classlflca-  J,  pr.rt,lem  confronting  the  food  administration 

H  1  ,n  sTch  manner  as  to  Include  all  of  the  most  and   the  public     And  It  Is  hopeless  to  look  for 

tlon  m  such  manner  as  t^    class,   the  autliorities  that  most  essential  stimulation  unless  the  condl- 

avallable  men  In   the^flrst^^cla    .^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^   ^^   ^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^   ^^^^^^^  understood, 

from  the  other  classes,  and  ^peciaUy  the  most  pre^ng  ^/J^^-J-^^^;    _,  ,e  has   added   other  activities  In  order  to 

llncL  persist  *ln   the  colossal   blunder  of  sup-    have  enjoyment  and  pleasur 


want  to  be  a(ble  to 
limit  before  taking  men 


During  all  this  time  and  up  to  the  present, 
life  has  become  more  and  more  complex.  Man's 
needs  and  desires  Increase  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. To  the  necessities  of  life  he  has  gradu- 
ally added  luxuries;  to  the  stern  duties  and  hard 


Every   farmer  should  read   the  article  on    ag 


experiences  which 
we  find  necessary  to  life  but  which  were  one  time 


Seed     page  6  of  this  Issue  on  the  seed  com  sltua-    posing  that  any  kind  of  labor  will  m^t  th^  fai^^    repressed  and  excluded  as  sinful  and  unworthy 
The   figures   given   are   based  on   a    er's   need,    the   farming   industry— the   first,    mb        v _ ^  ^    ^      ^^ 


tlon.     Tne   ngures   givtju   aic    u»o^«   —   -    c»  =   - — ,    —   -  u,„„o„  iniinatries    In   order   to   make   the   advance  which   has  been 

careful   survey   ot   the  com  In   the  etate.    neatest  •■^^"r'.  r.'tTt^.'JialS "nd '«lec-    "-aae  In  these  things,   man   has  been  compel^ 


"It  must  first  of  all  be  a 


continually   to  sacrifice.     As  each  life  expanded 
ppreclated  that  the    and  came  Into  contact  with  other  lives,  it  found  | 

less  and  less  room  for  the  purely  selfish  purpose. 


issume  tnai  your  »«cu  ^w.^  -  „ — .  ,— -  ^     ..  Qualifications    less  and  less  room  for  tne  purely  seinsn  puiy^o.. 

it  looks  good.     Test  it.     If  good  seed  can    farmer,  to  be  euccessful,  must  have  qu^^^^^^^^^  The  individual  has  been  slowly  learning  that  hi, 

ed  now  it  should  be  bought,  because    t  is    and  facl  ties  on   a   par  wi^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^  ^,^,,,,,   .^   the   advance- 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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posed   to   the  general   plan.      He  be-    of  agriculture  held  in  Poughkeepsie,  grown  In  the  county  germinates  very 
Meves    that    the    men    should    be    re-    a  resolution  was  adopted  urging  that   poorly,  which  i*ndicates  a  serious  seed 


Uarch  23,  1918. 

HARRISBURG  NOTES 

norty  Millions. According  to  the  turned  from  camps  and  from  unnec-  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  situation,  as  to  plant  without  testing 

teinents     of     those     who     should  essary   industries  to  work  on   farms,  be    reorganized    and    governed    by    a   may  result  in  a  'ery  poor  yield.     A 

t    w     the    revenue   of    the   State    o*  500    Want    Tractors. — The    State  board  of  control  composed  of  farmers   recent    sale    of    thirteen    cows    on    a 

p  niirivlvania  for  this  year  should  ap-  Department    of    Agriculture    has    re-  approved   by    the   agricultural    inter-   farm    in    the   county    brought    prices 

ximate  $40,000,000,  some  $4,000,-  ceived    requests    for    the   services    of  esrts  of  the  stiate.                                          of  close  to   $100   each   for  Holsteins 

noo  better  than  ever  known   before,  state    tractors    on    500    farms.      The  Big    Drop    in    Msarkets. — Potatoes   and  Jerseys. 

d  next    year   when    the   direct   in-  Plan  for  the  fanners  is  now  outlined  are    now    only    $1.15    per    100    lbs..        It    is   reported    that    the   Campbell 

t    itance    tax    and    escheat    of    un-  and    schedules    are    being    made    up.  graided,  and  cabbage  $15  a  ton  with   eoup  concern  of  Camden  is  contract- 

i^med    deposits   laws   commence    to  The  difficulty  has  been  to  get  trained  very    little    demand    for    the    latter,    ing   for   tomatoes   during   August    at 

men  to  run  them.  Many   farmers   are   feeding   out  cab-    $32  a  ton,  or  55  cents  a  basket;  and 

Mare    Curb    Markets. — Plane    are  bage    held    in    storage    rather    than   during    September    and   October    $30 

venue    twice  me  amount  iu*3  cum-  being   made   for   the  organization    of  wait    for   future,    indefinite   shipping    a  ton. 

nwealth  received  fifteen  years  ago,  curb    markets,    free    of    licenses,    In  privileges.      The    opening    of    spring        a  report  by  the  State  Department 

""Vps  from  taxation  of  corporations,  twenty  cities  of  the  state.     In  some  work    is    also    shutting    off    further    of   Health    shows    that    on   February 

K   «!i  uDon  value  of  their  stock,  bu»i-  of   the   larger   boroughs   the   plan    is  shipments,  as  the  past  mild  days  per-    28,    1917,   there  were  13,040   lbs.   of 

s  done  and   other   features.      One  also   to  be  taken   up.      Another  idea  mit  of  hauling  of  manure  and  other    milk  and  milk  products  held  in  cold 

°*\oii  why  it  is  going  to  reach  such  which  is  being  worked  out  is  to  have  fertilizer.                                                        storage   In   New   Jersey,   and   on   the 

posing  size  this  year  is  because  truck  services  which  will  buy  direct  ReP«!al  of  School  Law.— The  Mar-    same  date  this  year  262,296  lbs. — L. 


claimed  deposits 
be  really  effective  it  will  probably  be 
as  large.  The  bulk  of  this  Immense 
twice  the  amount  the  com- 


frora    farmers  for  communities,    thus 


tin  bill  calling  for  a  repeal  of  the 
township  school  law  was  favorably 
reported  this  week  by  the  Assembly 
Education  Committee. — F. 


IKDEX  PDA.  THIS  ISST7E 


an  ini- 

nf  diligence  in  collecting  taxes  over 

due  and   promptness  in    settling   ac-  doing   away    with    the   necessity    for 

counts   of    the   current    year.      With  farmers    going    to    market. — Hamil- 

these  figures  In  mind  it  is  the  opln-  ton,   Harriaburg,   March  18,   1918 

Ion  of  observers  at  the  Oapitol  that — — — — 

Substantial   additions  could  be  made  N£W  YORK  LETTER 

to  the  appropriations  for  the  common  

schools,    for    construction    of    main        p,^  Cchurman  Honored. — Dr.  Jacob         ^ «.-.«    x  .^o,.^.^.— xv^h-- g^^^   ^^^^    situation    33* 

highways    and    aid    of    townships    Ml  Qould    Schurman   Is  now   to    assume    South  Jersey  indicate  that  la;bor-8av-    stumps  Near  Buildings    334 

kpeoinR  up  their  roads  in  accordance  -har^p  of  all  food  conservation  work    ing   machinery    is   to    play    a    promt-    gweet  Clover  as  a  Farm  Crop   330 

"^T     „.".«  „.„...»„,^    ♦«  f>,«  hntnnni-  *^ .  ^Z^^®  ^V^**  P°".    ,    ^^'T .   ,.°"    V:"!-     ^J^f    r.o^    i«    *\x^   «r«/l,„vtin«    nf    fhft    Two-WeekV   Trip  Over   Eastern  Farms.. 331 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 


AgricoltTire 
liwreasing    Gamble    in    Farming    .  , 330 


Potdlto    Prospecte.— Reports    from   H^J^^^or^^^Si^"*    •' ^^* 


vrith  a  state  standard,  to  the  humanl-  ^f  ^^^  siasiQ.  Heretofore,  he  has  been  nent  part  In  the  production  of  the 
tarian  work  of  the  Department  of  jj^  (.jjarge  of  up-state  activities  only,  early  white  potato  crop  in  that  sec- 
Health  and  for  advancement  of  agrl-  but  Is  now  taking  charge  of  the  work  tlon    of   the   state.      Because   of    the    q^^^  ^^^  Weigiht  of  Silage   238 

culture    in    various    ways,    provided  ^j  New  York  City      Prof.  H.  E.  Bab-  increased    cost   of    planting    and    the    Growth  of  Cow-Testing  Association*  ....240 

some  change   in    the   general   system  ^^^^  jg  j^j^  active  assistant,  and  the  prospects    of    better    prices    In    some 

In  vogue  is  made.     As  almost  every-  ^ork   will    consist    mostly   of   educa-  other  crops,  it  was  thought  for  a  time 

one    high    in    politics    seems    to    be  tjo^al    and    Instructive    work    along  there  wouM  be  a  decreased   acreage 

agreed   that   the   prohibition   amend-  i^^^^  ^j  economy  °*  ^^^  product.     It  is  reported  that 

ni«nt   will    be    ratified    by    the   next  conservation    in    the  Canning   In-  some  of  the  Salem  and   Cumberland              i,^,^.^^                                      .... 

legislature,    it    Is   likely    that   before  ^uatry.— War  has  led  to  constructive  County  growers  estimate  that  it  will    ^^^^   Co^T^ ."!.:::::::::::' •.'ill'.'.issS 

the  campaign  progresses  that  candi-  thinking  in  the  canning  trade,  teach-  cost  more  than  $100  an  acre  to  plant    The    Strife    '.'. 332 

dates   will    be    asked    to    make   some  ing  it  to  cater  to  the  buyer's  pocket-  Potatoes  this  season,   largely   due  to    Tomato    Prices    ■ 332 


Com 

They  show  a "veiT  serious  condition  which  farm-    —will  continue  to  be  ml 
ers   must   prepare  to   meet   before   seeding   time.    ed. 
Do  not  assume  that  your  seed  corn  is  good  just 
because 

L'rt'r"rb7v'eW"T:;^ce"%;7  much' higher   in    the"  banker,  the  merchant  a^^^^^^  u,ent  of"  the  common  good,   and   that  he  can  be  1 

price  before  planting  time.     Prices  on  good  seed    and  he  must  be  and  is  entitled  to  compens^^^^      ^^^^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^      ^^    j^^| 


look  high  now.  but  at  present  cost  of  labor  and     commensurate    with 


the    service    he    performs. 


truly  happy   only   as  others  are  happy. 

at  ^.x^o^-v s.^^^„f„  rtf  farm  labor  are    hie  own  betterment,  it  behooves  him  to  join  in  the 

the  value  o(  time  In  the  rush  ,ea,ou    the  cost  o.    p„nhermore.  *\«  «\"'^;7»  ^  °  „,'*™  '/^^'Vose    common  cause  of  humanity  In  the  PURSUIT  OP 
.eplantm.  will  he  More  than  the  cost  o,  .ooa  seed.    ,j.ue^as  ■mporun.  -*__  -  ;«\"^7' J^^  ,',  „.„    HAPPINESS. 


Tomato 
Prices 


Delaware, 
for   tomatoes 


It  Is  evident  that  the  Army  and  Navy    accordingly. 

purchasing  board  will  not  secure  many  "For.  be  It  remembered,  the  farmer  can  easily 

eastern  canner  tomatoes  at  the  price  an-    feed  himself  and  he  can  continue  to  ro^  the  soli 

nounced.  According  to  announcement  on  his  own  farm,  as  In  the  past.  ^^ Y"""^  ,n  w'hlrh  7n~sDi'te~of  all  the  suffering  and  sacrifice  of  the 
Of  March  7.  the  Board  would  not  accept  tender  ,arm  becomes  no  more  than  a  ^-1^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  pas  'the  the  rights"  are  still  in  jeopardy. 
of  tomatoes  at  a  price  based  higher  than  $21  per  to  produce  a  certain  ^^"^'"^^'^^ • /°  ^^d  fab^;  ^^^e  awful  confiict  now  on  hand  wages  about 
ton  in  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  Maryland   and    farmer  must  have  machinery,  material  and  labor.    The    ^'''"^^°7'"     ,°7    ""^  ,  ^f  tb*; 

ton  in  P^'^^^'^^^"    •  ^^^,,  i,  announced    i,e  must  have  capital  to  maintain  his  machinery,    these  7«^<^f  ^^  P^^"^\P/,f  •.  ]^^"/^^/;;  ,,. 

.t   from    the    northwest.      There    is    a    to   keep   up  the  fertility   of   the  soil,   to   pay   his    struggle    find    them    ^j^^/^f .\«^\^ J^^^^^JJ^^^^ 
general   protest    from   growers   and   present    Indl-    hands,  to  pay  Insurance  and  taxes  and  to  provide    sha  1  ^^^^^ '^^^^^^^^^^/J^^^^^;,^  ^^^^  ^Z'r  re 
cations  ^int  to  small   acreages  unless  the  price    against    more    contingencies    than    confront    any    past,     n   -^»f  ^^  ^J '^^^^^^^ 
Is  raised.     At  a  conference  of  growers  at  Wash-    other  business  on  earth.     Besides  all  this,   if  he    graded .      ^he  answer  wii   aepe 
ington  the  question  of  production  costs  was  care-    js  to  go  on  producing,   h.  must   earn   enough   to    f^^   ^f  ^^^^^^J^^J^^^  .,ilin|. 

fullv  considered.     Estimates  based  on  the  known    pay  the  interest  on  his  capital.     Of  course.  If  his    loya    to  ^\«/^™7"J""'^";^  ^^^^^      ^^tv  is  pe' 
advances    In    necessary    expenses    for    1918    over    product   will  sell   for  enough  to  do   all  this  and    sacrifices  "«,^7/^'  ^"^J^^^^/^^^^^^^^^^^^         sbir* 
1917  made  the  cost  of  production  $25.67  Per  ton    allow  him   a  fair  compensation   besides   as   man-      ormed      This  is  no  ^''^^^/^.^'^/'^'^..^.e  wti 
for  Maryland  and  about   $25.50  per  ton  for  New    ager.   the  business  will    go  on   as  usual   and   the    ing  or  '«'^^^"^^'^^^"/"  J^^^^^^   .^'/^  ^,  ,„  thl 
Jersey.     Representative  tomato  growers  from  five    public  will  get  the  farm  products  it  requires.  If    do  his  best  at  what  his  hands  find 
counties  in  South  Jersey  met  last  week.     After  a    not.    the    farmer    merely    works    for    himself,    or 
careful  analysis  they  estimated  the  cost  of  produc-    gives  up  farming  altogether. 

tlon  for  1918   at   $27   per  ton.     It   is  further  re-  "Would  any  sane  person  expect  an   automo- 

ported   that    hundreds   of  acres   in   South   Jersey    bile  manufacturer  to  go  on  making  automobiles  at 


This  is  but  a  brief  summary  of  the  struggle* 
which  mankind  has  made  to  attain  the  "inalien- 
able rights".     But  the  work  Is  not  yet  complete.] 
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An     ApipreK-iiartion      332 
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declarations  of  policies  In  regard  to  ^^^^   ^^^  bodily   needs,  rather  than  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  pot 

grants  for  hospitals  and  homes  which  ^^  jj.g  ^^^     Interior  fruits  have  here-  ^^^    fertilizers.      Seed    Is   said   to   be 

should   be  supported   by   home  com-  j^fore  been  rejected  in  packing,  us-  cheaper   and   more   plentiful    than   a 

muniiies,    and    on    economy    in    the  ^      ^^^^    uniform  sizes,  waeting  much  y»ar     ago,     however.       Some     early 

state  government.  other    food    equally    nutritious    and  white    potatoes    have    already    been 

Alliance  Program.-^The  joint  cona-  valuable.      New    York    canners    will  Planted.                                         v,        « 

mittee  formed  to  get  the  State  Fed-  hereafter    conserve    such     products.  Crates    Needed.    —    Assemblyman 

eration     of     Labor     and     the     State  pnndfvTi<»inB-    all    lulcea    to    a    ereater  Fooder,    of    Gloucester    County,    has                 .  .    „        "  ^      . 

Ora»e   Into   a   «orlclng    agreement  S°^J:ri?^rlchnei»                     ^  ^^'^"""^"^,"1  TTJ^  "^I'^aloJ  fJT  vSlti^.-Jir  ??;:a.iir : !  1 1 !  1?', 

whereby   direct  buying   of   foodstuffs        peach    Prospcts    Bad ^It    is    said    McAdoo    and    United    States   Senator    Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Fmm«8  336 

from  the  farmer  by   men   connected  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  york  pekch  belt  will  Frelinghuysen    to    have   shipped   the                             Honsehoid 

with    unions     would    be    facilitated     ^    ^^  neatest  slump  in  production  carloads   of   crates   which    are  badly 

seems   to    have   emharked    upon    one  ^^^   ^^^^^    ^^^^   year— a   result    of  »^eeded.     The  farmers  of  this  section 

of  the  most   ambitious  political  pro-  ^^                  winteT.     There  may  be  a  "«  complain.ng   because   the   ordere 

grames  outlined  here  in  a  long  time.        ^lal  crop  in  orchards  fringing  on    '°':,J:^,tr»i--'th/Sm  hr^nrh  1?,?    ^-o  »'-<»-   -<»   ^''^ier,    342 

Whether  it  will  amount  to  much  re-  £3^^   Ontario     but    the  west-central    delivered  along  the  Salem  .branch  last    ^,^^.,^  g^^   ^^.^^^^   ^j^^^   p^^^    359 

mains  to  be  8*en._  but  it  Is  a  mat-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^„,  ^^  ^  ^^^^,^^^  ,^,,_  fall  have  «ot  arrived.     Up  to  a  re-                               ^^^^ 
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ter  of  comment  that  the  value  of  the  ^^^^  ^^  j^  expected 

lipclaration   was  hurt  at  the  tllme  of  rl*».««    o*«»«.    t  «».«•    tj<x1t><»   for    ♦>"» 

promulgation  by  the  sidestepping  or  parmer. — The   state   Is   going    ahead 

the  prohibition  amendment.     The  list  ^^^  ^^^^^  means  of  getting  help  for 

ie  impressive  and  the  mattere  are  in  ^^le  farms.  W.  L.  Clement,  of  the  state 

the  main    workable,    but   there   will  employment  bureau,  will  canvass  the 

be   many    contending    elements    in  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  laborers,  and  represent- 

Pennsylvanla  this  fall  and  when  «i6  ^jj^^  ^  ^^^  g^^^^  Bureau  of  Produc- 

next  legislature  meets.  tj^n  ^.jn  ^jg^  ^n  jj^q  villages  of  the 

The  Legislatdve  Outlook.— This    s  ^^^^^^  appointing  local  committees  to 

the  time  for  filing  nominating  peti-  ^^^^        ^j^^  ^^^^  of  signing  up  volun- 

tions  at  the  Capitol  and  from  what  is  ^^^^  ,^^^  laborers.  The  state  has  also 


heard  there  w.ill  be  many  new  con- 


appropriated    150,000    for    the   crea- 


lenders  in  the  field   which,  because  of  ^.^^   ^^  ^  g^^^^   g^^^.   working  Re 

li\\"w'facL  in  thlSl^Ve  in  ««^^«'   *«   »>«  ^^"^^^d  with   the  Na-  formed"mo«try"  by  boys  in  the  riiral 

rDrobrblitv     Se^e   wm    be   much  J'^^f  V  ^^'^l'    forking   Reserve,    and  sections.     The  Information   gathered 

tntiJ^  in   Iwva  if  thl  rltiflfl  •  MD^  *^*^^^  branches  will  at  once  be  estab-  related  to  the  amount  of  hired  labor, 

la  Iv  1 V  neSSfe  eLa^^^^^^  amount     and    kind     of     live    stock, 

du  ries     a   ?ri?   wMch    might    com-        ^^^^^^^  M"'^®'  ReopemB.— Elmlra's  crops,  fruit,  seed,  etc.,  at  present  on 

ZlnJr  tr\»eonle  in  nfni  dm-  P"^"*^  "^^^^^^  ^"»  '«-^P^°  t'**'  ^««^  the    farms    In    New    Jersey    and    the 

mend  itself  to  people  in  rural  com  j^  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  from  amount  that  will  be  needed  for  the 


cent  date,  only  one  carload  had  been  ^^^^^^    Temperature    847 

received  &mce  fall,  altho  orders  were  care  of  YounK  Turkeys  34« 

In  for  thirty-four  loads  to  be  deliv-  Guinea*    346 

ered    thru    the    winter    when    crate  "''ai    ^^ar™ .  ^^o^^.-  •■: 346 

,  «-  „„i.i_-.  tvyv  ^r.^^;^,^     Poultry-Raising     Difficulties     346 

makers  are  busy  making  the  earners  Regardinif  Dirty  E«g»   346 

for  use  by   the   farmers  in   shipping  ajiring   Poultry   Notes    347 

their  Bprlnig   products.  Prices  and  Prospects 

Farm    Census    Completed.  —  Eight  Capipa  County  Com  Suirpiy    344 

thousand   pf   the  older  school    boys   of     Cost   of    Produ-oing    A'cre    of   Tomatoes    ..344 

the  state  have  just  completed  a  farm    Criti<>ai  Moment  in   Mivhigan   344 

census  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  work  was  done  at  the 
request  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  was  per- 


Hevr    Tork'a    Agricultural    Census 344 

Seed  Corn  in  Pennsylvania 344 

Stata  Letters 

Harri';1)urg    Notes- 
Forty      millions.       Alliance      program, 
Legisrlatiive    outlook.     Dug    law    ruling. 
Boys  on  the  farm,  Farm  tractors.  More 
curb     markets     333 

New   York   Notes— 

Dr.  Schurman  honored,  Conservation 
in  canning,  Pesoh  prospects  bad.  State 
la^r  help*,  Public  markets  re-open, 
Betts  withdraws.  Market  council. 
Drop   in  m'arket  prices,    Repeal   school 

333 


Sit'TsK  tIJ'entJgernf  of  'ZnZ  «  ">  "  ^  «••  ^"'  <>•  "•  Wlxon.  mar-  Z^Z  =«,on""u7a  to  breomp..«l    n J'J„.-.i-  K^U- •;;••; 

ng  to  asK  lor  6°"*^B®™®°V,M«rr-  onfl  ^«t  maeter  in  charge.     Few  markets  «»    the    State    Agricultural    College,  iviato  T.ix)»pects.  crato.  needed.  Pi 

m;,;e"sta°te"'approi^?^    Z    fo^  <>^  '^^  ^^^^e  have  been  kept  open  all  New  Brunswfck   fid  will  be  dissemi-  i^rr'Jtr  '»'"'•  ^"^^'l*:';.^.^.': 

iublirTvorfsThrXle  trend  of  ^^^t^"-'    '^^'   <>'   ^^^   North   Side  of  nated    for   the   benefit   of   the  farm-  

Wll  i^i     talk    in    ciUes    Is    In    that  Syracuse  being  an  exception.  «..  in  securing  labor  and  in  the  pur-  .., 

political      talK      in      elites     is      m      tuau  R^tta    AVith^rawa Phaa     H     Tlafta  -». _•    ^^^A      U^«    »t«/.lr      «t<. 


Parm 
cul- 
notes     333 

Story 
Matter   of    Real    K^t.ife"     851 

Betts  Withdraws. — Chas.  H.  Betts,    chase  of  seed,  live  stock,  etc.  veterinary 

secretary  of  the  Farms  and  Markets        Enrollment   of  Pann  Labor. — This    Romi.    Septicemic    disease    of    newborn  ^ 


Council    announces    his    resignation  has  been  "Enrollment  Week"  In  New 

tj  his  office,  as  demanded  by  various  jersey    and    efforts    have    been    put 

farm     organizations     in      the     fight  forth    to   enlist   thousands   of   young 

against  political  appointments  to  ag-  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 


crucial    hour,   we  will   find   at   the   end   tint 
world-  will   have  been   made  safe  for  dei'incra^i 
which  means  that  all  shall  have  a  better  chan 
for  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 


direction. 

Rulings  on  Dog  Laws.  —   A  new 
I  series  of  rulings  on  the  dog  license 
code  has  heen    made,    the   most    im- 
portant  being  that  dogs   running  at 

large  on   'arms  of  their  »yn"3   are  ^^^j^^,^^,     ogitions  and  will  confine   for  patriotic  service  on  the  farms  of 

"arle     n    a  Tear^ense       ?n    o?he'  his  attention  to  the  secretaryship  of    tSe  sbato.     The  movement  is  part  of 

kor,k    ff  nn   fh«  f«rm  Of  the  owner  the  state  food   commission.     This  is    that    which    Is    practically    country- 

khe;^;e  ?Se   sLeTs   in    hts   barn-  another    victory    for    the    new    state   wide  and  fostered  by  the  Federal  De- 

vaH     Jf^hl^nS^anrAthat  horouEh  federation   of   agriculture.  partment  of  Labor.  Governor  Edge  is 

orl."eTforMd3ing    sh^^^^^^  Struggle  Over  Farms   and   Market    Sdvised  of  the  placing  of  a  practical 

CrnrSthln  limits  Shan  Council  Continues..— The     governor,    farmer     in     the     main     employment 

JeTrnnrfihil,    n^  officers    shooting  after    withdrawing    all    his    appoint-    agencv    office    of    the    department    at 

Sicrpy  dn«  shooting  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^.j  ^^  ^g,„^„j.   Newark.       This     official     will    select 

Bov«    on    thft    Farm The    move-  ed  by  the  new  state  federation  of  ag-   competent,    agricultural   laborers   for 

mpnt Sa  n«,.«ii  ♦»!«  KnvQ  nf  thP  state  riculture,  has  announced  a  full  quota   farms  which  need  them.     If  the  gov- 

n'^^^^rwrgrj^erve'wui   the   idea  of  names  which  Includes  four  re-ap-   ernment  decides  to  use  drafted  men 

Of  Dlarine    them    on    the    farm    hae  pointments.     The  legislature  took  ex-    on    the    farms.    New   Jersey    will    be 

^een  launched   bv   the   national    and  ception  to  his  neglect  to  give  them  a   ready  to  engage  them,  as  plans  have 

«tate   authorities'  with    a    proclama-  ohance  to  make  at  least  one  appoint-   heen  made  for  this  contingency. 

effort  on  the  nartSf  the  Public  Safety  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  as  to    dairy   meetings   were   held   on    farms 
kommutee       The    Idea   is    to   g^^   at  their  rights   In   the  case.      But   they  In    Sussex    County    dunng    the    past 
l«/4r;SooCs    and    twice    that  finally    st^rrendered    and    confirmed   week  by  the  Dairymen's  League    co- 
number  irf  men    for   work   on   farms  his     appointments.       John     Mitchell    operating  with  the  County  Board  of 
arid   noxf  Sunday    Is    to    be    "Farm  was  named   as  chairman  for  a  term    Agriculture.        The     Sussex     Coun  y 
Labor  q,ndav"'^o   stimulaie   inter-  of  nine  years.     The  personnel  of  the   Farm  Bureau  has  sent  a  warning  to 
le't      iSTMcSP^rrrn    "laster  of  new   council   Is   more   satisfactory   to    all    planters    to    test    «««<». ^^o™'^'? 
the  S    , e    Grange     has    declined    to  flarmers  than  was  the  first  selection,    season.       Sclen  ific     "am. nation     of 
h^e  on   the  commmee  and   is  op-  At  a  meeting  of  the  new  federation   samples  shows  that  much  of  the  corn 
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Get 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 

Don't  throw  away  BBinelebaar— 

K»«-r«  worth  money  to  TOU.     l'riCf«»re 


they'r»worth  money  to  Tou. 
w»  uD  DOW.    CmJi  in  on  all  jou  have. 
But  bs  •ur«  TOO  ntoar  pricen  befor; 
»oniieTl«»lnil«on«.WeBH»r«ntremojt  , 
filMT.1  gndintc.    Over  20  yc»r»  in  bast 
n<-««  la  yotir  aaanraDc*  of  >  aquara  deal 


"'CHEST , 


i  QUICK 

I  h«viv     Arldrraa 

,     WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 

•2  Dock  St.         St.  l-ouia.  Mo. 


EMPTY 

SAGS 


SEED   CORN 

WHITE  CAP  YELLOW  DENT 

H«it  ami  •iirllest  of  all  Xhe  blgenr  varlftK~<.  very  isell 
col)  in  to  14  It)  lone.  16  to  22  rows  f  jprnilnHtlon  nluinet 
perfPct.Crop  of  1917  wan  cut  anil  nhockod  iwowefk**  be- 
for*-frost.  Single  hiMhcl  rive  dollars.  Hvo  hu.sh"|x  .m*! 
ovtr.  four  «1oll«r< 
JOSKlMl  II.  imiNTON        K   O.  B.    ^^  est  Chi-sur  Pa. 


Tiiplr*»v  VtrcTQ  prtetly  .-rf^h   from  Jarse  -electeU 
I  lirKPy    rjfljrs   >i    Bronze.    B  ne<1.  W    Hollan^ 
Sn<l   Niirraganw-tt.  9  for«:<  •-•.'>:  \rt  for  $,S.2,5  »>v  iiiiill  o 
Expres."?  prcpaW.  Safe  arrival  euaranteed.Ordero  book' 
•d  now.  N.  M.  Caldwell,        Jftc«hB!:urK.  Obkr 
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FARaUHAR 


SEED  COXN  SITUATION 


Canvenient  Drill 

TopoftheHopperonthePenn- 
sylvania  Grain  Drill  »s  only  43 
iichesfrom  the  ground.  This 
makes  it  convenientto  fill  ana 
allows  the  operator  to  see  me 
ground  in  front  of  the  machine. 

Desoite  our  low-down  constrmition. 

toU  the  Hopper  and  Ground  Whees 

Se  standard  size     The  advantage  « 

Se  result  of  underslung  /rame.  an 

*^rangement  which  also  keeps  the 

Hopper  in  perfect  balance. 

Positive  force  arain,  ffrass  seed  and 

fertilizer  feeds  are  accurate  to  the 

l«t    See.      Lifting   lever,  .levers 

retfulat^ng   quantities  of   srain  and 

fertilizer  and  acre  measure  are  wtthn 

easy  reach  in  the  rear.    D""s  .?,'^"* 

iSes  6  to  12  openers,  both  fertUizer 

and  plain.    Pin  Hoe.  Spring  H<^  or 

Sinele  Disc   Openers   with   sprina: 

l^fsuri  attachment  to  hold  at  unt 

form  depth. 

Writetoda.yforyourdealler'snam|«i<l 
for  free  descriptive  bo9>^ei%n^?*** 
ing  with  the  Pennsylvania  DriH. 

A.  B.  F«rqul»*r  Co^  Unaitad 

Box  346,  York.  Poomu 

Othmr  Farttuhar  Prodaet* 

ThJeAe«.  Tractor.,  Potato  [H«S«». 
Cultivatora,  Hydrauhe  Frataet. 


Permit  me  to  draw  attention  to 
the  mo6t  serious  seed  corn  situation 
that  Pennsylvania  has  e^er  experi- 
encei.  Never,  in  Pennsylvania,  has 
the  vitality  of  the  corn  from  which 
the  seed  to  he  planted  must  be  select- 
ed been  so  low  as  it  is  this  year.  Re- 
ports show  this  to  be  also  true  of  the 
neighboring  states  from  which  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  in  years  past  have 
drawn   some   of   the   corn   used    for 

In  a  state-wide  survey  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College    to    determine    the    vitality, 
amounts,   and  location  of  good   seed 
com,     approximately    two    thousand 
samples  have  been  tested  for  germ- 
ination.     The  results   of   these   tests 
show  that  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
crib  corn  will  germinate  90  percent 
and    ^bove,    and   only    a   Wttle   more 
than  6  percent  of  the  samples  tested 
germinate   between    80    and    90    per- 
cent.     Considerably    less    than    half 
of  the  samples  germinated  less  than 
50  percent,  while  one  sample  out  of 
every  eight  failed  to  sprout  a  single 

grain. 

One  of  the  interesting  tacts 
brought  out  by  the  test  is  that  prac- 
tically every  crfb  sample  riving  a 
high  percentage  of  germination  came 


ready  to  operate  upon  those  nearer 
the  buildings,  they  are  able  to  deter- 
mine Just  about  how  much  dynamite 
to  use  merely  to  turn  the  stump  out 
of  the  ground  without  throwing  it. 
The  accompanying  picture  shows 
a  number  of  stumps  which  I  recently 
hlasted  out  of  the  yard  of  a  neigh- 
boring farm  house.  It  will  be  noted 
that  many  of  them  were  very  near 
the  house  and  ham.  Eight  of  them, 
in  fact,  were  within  six  feet  of  the 
house  and  the  smallest  of  these  eight 
stumps  was  24  inches  in  diameter; 
the  largest  measured  about  42  inches. 
These  were  taken  out  without  even 
breaking   a  pane  of   glass. 

In    all     there    were    about     forty 

stumps  in  the  yard  which  were  taken 

out    with    80    pounds    of    dynamite. 

The  average,  therefore,  was  about  2 

pounds  of  dynamite  per  stump.  The 

average  size  of  the  stumps  was  about 

24    inches    across.      It    would    have 

taken    more    had    the   stumps    been 

green  or  in  light  loose  soil. 

The  secret  of  succeesfnl  stump 
blasting  is  loading  the  charges  deep 
in  the  ground  under  the  stumps  and 
tamping  hard  with  moist  clay  or 
loam.  It  is  also  important  to  get  the 
charges  properly  centered  under  the 
stump  or  if  distributed  charges  are 
used  to  get  a  main  lifting  charge 
properly   cenrtered   under   the  stump 


Make  More 
Money— the 

Fertilizer  Way 

rVERY  corn  or  cotton  plant 
*-*  is  a  tiny  factory  busy  produc- 
ing human  food  from  plant  food. 
Fertilizers  cost  more  thU  yeai 
riian  iii  normal  times,  but  the 
profitt  from  dieir  use  ifc  emter 
than  ever  before. 
Order  your  f  ertilizert  early,  and 
be  sure  to  eet  Ober  FcrtiKzers 
made  by  the  Obermethod  that 
blends  the  plant  foods  perfectly 
so  that  every  ^lant  is  feed  alike. 

a  OBER  &  SONS  CO. 

(11)  Deptrtmen'   E 

BMA1MORE.  MD.      ATLAJITa.  OAi 

OBER. 

igrhuzers 


Once  Over! 

Think  of  what  this  means  in  eaving  of 
time  and  labor.  You  get  a  better  seed- 
bed too,  by  using  the  famous 

/y  .v:^«-j,«r Double  Action 

The  rigid  main  frame  makes  the  forged 
disks  double  cut,  pulverize  and  level  the 
ground.  Close  hitch.  Lightdraft.  All  sizes. 

Write  lor  book  tellintf  how  to  ra5«e  better  crop* 
with  lets  cort.  •*  The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,  it  « free, 
alto  new  cataloi.     Ask  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

■  --__  634  ^Main  Street 

'■■^  ■■■•■•-  HiKSranum,  Conn- 


-flCi 


kill        '  -"'  «^' 


^WMm^  Afaieroftheorigiz. 


nal  CL.A  RK 
Disk  Har- 
rows and 
Plows. 


Stumps  Near  Buildings 

from  corn  which  matured  consider-  and  some  auxiliary  cutting  and  lift- 
ubly  earlier  than  the  average  in  the  ing  charges  out  under  t^  main 
community.  Aibout  one-fourth  of  the  roots.  Of  course,  distributed  charges 
samples  received  were  tak.n  from  the  must  be  fired  with  a  blasting  machine 
corn  selected  in  the  fall  tor  seed  so  as  to  have  every  one  exploded  sim- 
and  stored  in  the  various  ways  which  ultaneously.— Wm.  Welch,  New  York. 

usually,  heretofore,  had  proved  to  be  __ ^ . 

successful. 

Less  than  half  of  the  samples  gave 
a    germination    of    90    percent     and 
labove.     'One    in    twelve    tested    be- 
tween 80   and   90   percent.     One  out 
of  every   five,   less  than   50   percent. 


PREVENT  OAT  SMUT 


Commercial  Peach  Growing 

The  Ins  and  Outs  of  the  Business 

By    D.  H.  WATTS,  CLEARFIELD  COUNTY,  PA. 


Ikh^^'^ 


It  is  interesting  to  tallc  to  peach 
^yier^  having  varied  soil  and  ell- 
iptic conditions  as  to  their  faith  in 
^e  peach  crop   of   1918.      One   man 
till  tell  us  that  he  expects  peaches 
Lext   season    despite    the    fact    that 
■erciiry  has  hovered  around   20  de- 
es below  zero  in  his  orchard  night 
ter    night;     he    expilains    that    he 
fed   his   trees  on   stable  manure 
iitil  the  trees   have   warm   buds   of 
to  endure  low  temperatures.  An- 
itber  grower  is  Just  as  sure  of  the 
lunity   from    frost    injury    of    his 
tach   buds    as    he    declares    he    has 
Uoided  yard  manure  and  has  taken 
Lrecaution  to  apply  twice  the  amount 
;  phosphorus  about  his  trees  as  they 
use   in   a   dry  season.      Another 
me  he  was  quite  sure  his  buds 
Lere  safe   for  he  depends   on    thoro 
(illage  of  the  soil  without  any  stimu- 
li in  way  of  fertilizer  in  which  he 
ilalmed  a  perfect  bud  was  developed, 
tTing  but  little  sap  circulation  and 
Ible  to  withstand  low  temperatures, 
nd  yet  he  said  that  when  the  first 
jrami  breath   of  spring  comes  these 
Ittle  buds  will   quickly   spring  into 
lonnal   bloom.      A    fruit   grower   of 


Rose    being    use.  /^' 

In  the  experience  of  the  writer 
the  following  cling  varieties  are 
valued  in  the  order  named  for  severe 
climatic  conditions:  Mountain  Rose, 
Emma,  Carman,  Triumph,  Greens- 
boro. The  Emma  Is  of  good  appear- 
ajice  and  very  good  quality,  and  in 
some  seasons  is  almost  free.  The 
Mountain  Rose  is  a  good  bearer, 
hardy  in  bud  and  a  good  looker, 
always  finding  a  ready  market  when 
put  up  In  small  baskets  for  retail 
trade.  This  last  variety  has  shown 
remarkable  adaptation  to  our  sand 
and  shale  hills  and  has  many  times 
been  the  only  variety  to  cheer  the 
hopes  of  the  amateur  planter. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  an  orchard, 
air  drainage  is  of  vast  importance. 
With  the  peach  it  is  the  first  con- 
sideration, as  no  variety,  no  matter 
what  the  cultural  method  or  care, 
can  withstand  the  environment  of  the 
damp,  cold,  low  lands.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  planter  must  select 
the  uppermost  pinnacle  of  the  lofty 
mountain,  or  the  steep  and  rough 
hillside,  but  I  would  select  an  alti- 
tude   that    is    high    compared    with 
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Reading  Chemical  Co. 


Our  producU  are  the  best  o(  their  kind 

"— '•.^fe^rlitw'^rt'Ttt^J?-"*""" 

Our  Peerless  Brand  Hydrated  Lime 

will  correct  soil  acidity  at  low  cost. 

n  Our  PearleM  Brand  Poultry  M-;* 

i,.  wonderful  winter  e«  producer.      It  BMket 

hoM  Isy  and  pay.  . 

Calicide-The   be.t     spray  msteml   for  the 
potatoes  and  vegetable  crops. 

can  save. 
READING  CHEMICAL  CO,    Reading,  P* 


TIE  SELF-OIUNG  W1IIDWLL 

old  towers  other  makes  of  m.lb,  and  to^repiace.  « 

small  cost,  die  gjsaring  of  the  ear hei 

Aermotors,  making  them  sell-oU^ 

ing.  Its  encloaed  motor| 

keeps  i«»  the  oil  and 

keeps    out    dust    anr- 

ram.The  SplashOihn 

System     constant! 

floods  cverybeanng  vntho.l  pre- 

venting  wear   and    enabling  ll.      , 


Formaldehyde  is  the  common  ma- 
terial used  to  treat  oats  for  preven- 

oi  ev«.>    »v^,   .—   --    -  tion  of  smut.     A  pint  of  40-percent 

and  one  out  of  every  fifteen,  failed  formaldehyde,  known  commercially 
to  sprout  a  single  grai.i.  Another  ^g  formalin,  to  40  gallons  of  water 
outstanding  fact  shown  by  the  test  ^^  treat  40  to  45  bushels  of  grain. 
is  that  seed  selected  late  last  fall  ^  sprinkling  can  is  convenient  to 
and  stored  in  outbuildings  with  heat  moisten  the  oats  spread  out  on  a 
gives  a  germination  of  90  percent  ^^tj^  floQ,,  ^r  canvas.  By  shoveling 
and  over.  —  Nickolas  Schmitz,  in  ^y^j.  ^j^e  ^ain  the  entire  mass  can  be 
charge  of  Agronomy  Extension.  thoroly  moistened  with  the  solution. 

— The    heap    is    then    covered    with    a 

STUMPS  TffEAE  BTJILITINGS  blanket  for  about  three  or  four  hours 

or   over   night    and    later   spread    to 

A  good  many  farmars  are  afraid  to  ^^y 
blast  out  stumps  if  they  are  near 
their  houses,  barns  or  other  outibuild- 
ings.  I  do  not  blame  them  for  being 
cautious  because  unless  they  are  ex- 
perienced in  estimating  and  placing 
charges  under  stumps,  they  are  very 
likely  to  damage  their  buildings. 

I  always  advise  an  inexperienced 
blaster  having  stumping  to  do  on  a 
lot  upon  which  buildings  are  located 
to  start  on  the  stumps  furthest  away 
from   the  buildings.     By  close  obser 


Crops  That 

is  the  title  of  ourfre©  book  that  points 

the  way  to  increased  yields.    Shows 

how  to  secure  deep,  firm,  moist  seed 

beds  without  wast*  of  time  or  labor. 

Fully  describes  the  "Acme"  Tillage 

Line  and  explains  "Why  the  Coal- 

tera  Do  the  Work^'in  field,  orchard 

and  garden  better  than  It  can  be  done  in 

any  other  way        Gives  tlie  findings  ot 

State  Experiment  Statiooe  In  every  part 

of  the  cuuntry. 

Thle  booK  wm  help  you  to  grow  bigger 
cropa.    Send  a  postal  today 

DUANE 


1371 


1 SU  Millte«ten.  N.  J. 


The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  rec- 
ommends the  liberal  use  of  formalin 
to  prevent  oat  smut,  as  the  treat- 
ment has  caused  material  increases 
In  crop  yields.  It  cautions  farmers 
to  use  the  same  solution  freely  to  dis- 
infect bags  and  drills  used  in  seed- 
ing the  oats. 


for  tenant  more 
money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just   ask  us   for  new 
booklet.     Agent*  wanted. 

'Thelt.A.WaOlWHDCEC0. 

90a  FIDELITY     BUILDING 
BALTIMORE,  MD.         " 

S0«1I0I««V  OF   TMi 
AHCKICAH  AORlCULTUIIALCMttlieALeO. 


"Go  back  to  the  simple  life,"  says 
iruiii  iiic  „»..»....„..     -^.  Herbert  Hoover,  "be  content  with  a 

vation  and  a  little  experimenting,  g^mpie  f^od.  simple  pleasures,  simple 
on  these  more  distant  subjects,  they  dothes.  Work  hard,  pray  hard,  play 
become  proficient  in  estimating  their  l^r^J,^  Work,  eat.  recreate,  and  sleep, 
charges,  also  in  placing  them  under  ^yo  it  all  courageously.  We  have  a 
the  stumps  and  by  the  time  they  are   yictory  to  win." 


AtloWM 

.$13.15 


ltl«lNN»t«ie*Mfwtsa«»» 

mnm  i  ^ 

Wood    Oil" 

_  easy  to  opp«» 

which  r,PP.-»'^,^ 


ha  sddel 


Hon.-T  f'"" 


,,lsi| 


S«nd  for  c»t*U<       - 

Hertxlar  &,Z«;k,  ^ 


Five-year-old  Peach  Orchard  Under  Clean  Cnltivatioii 

erthern   Pennsylvania  said   he   had  surrounding   lands.      Here,    the   cold 
cbes   four    seasons    in    succession  damp    air   of    the   night    may   drain 
Id  did  not  know  why.  down  one  or  more  slopes  to  a  lower 
In  a  study  of  the  factors  In  this  level.     An  elevation  of  30  to  50  feet 
man's  success,   and  I   call    four  is  often  sufficient  to  save  buds  from 
cessive  crops  in  his  clim&tea  great  frost  damage.  It  does  sometimes  hap- 
«ces8,    I    found    several   conditions  pen  that  fog  will  form  in  valleys  in 
»t  eliminate  much  of  the  risk  that  the  short  hours  of  the  night  and  give 
with  the  business.     First,  the  or-  protection  ibut    this   can    not   be   re- 
»rd  site  was  well-nigh  perfect,  be-  lied    upon.      The   valley    of   a   small 
(i8«ituated  on  a  high  knoll  affording  stream  is  the  worst  site  of  all. 
Jertect  air  drainage  in  all  directions,  In  starting  a  peach  orchard  it  has 
[ith  water  drainage  equally  perfect,  been  my  method  to  grow  some  inter- 
fere was  a  soil,  too,  most  favorable  crop  for  two  years — some  early  truck 
this  fruit,  a  deep  sandy,  gravelly  crop  that  will  be  out  of  the  way  by 
»in  with  subsoil  more  firm  and  filled  July    15    to    20.      Then    some    cover 
[1th  mineral  elements.  Enough  grav-  crop,  buckwheat,  rye,  turnips,  clover, 
»nd  larger  stone  were  present  to  is    sown    to    make    organic    material 
isure   great    heat-holding    capacity  to    cut    up   on    the    following    year's 
sun  to  sun.     The  owner  of  this  tillage.     This   enriches  the  soil   and 
*hard  is  known  as  a  tillage  crank,  is  a  lasting  aid  to  moisture  conserva- 
«tands   for   tillage   and   moisture  tion.      Rye  and   vetch  make  a  good 
Bierration.  combination,  using  one  bushel  of  rye 
his  latter  orchard  was  not  plant-  and  12  to  15  quarts  of  vetch  per  acre. 
nntll  the  owner  had  studied  the  sowing    with    a    drill    or   by    broad- 
Hor  ot  varieties  In  his  own  com-  casting  and  giving  a  light  stroke  with 
snity,   and    especially    with    refer-  the  broad  smoothing  harrow. 
<«  to  hardiness  of  wood   and  bud  When  the  young  trees  have  reach- 
he  planted   no  others,   no  mat-  ed  bearing  age.  tillage  should  begin 
how  flattering  the  word   picture  early  in  the  spring.     For  this  work 
heauty  and  luscious  quality.     He  we  use  a  cutaway,  disk  harrow  and 
not  looking  for  a  chance   crop,  the  common  spring-tooth  harrow,  and 
>t  for  regular  crops.    The  Champion  continue  to   harrow  after  each   rain 
^»^s  high  In  his  estimation  and  Is  until  July  15  if  no  crop  is  forming. 
%  Pitted  If  the  knife  Is  cleverly  but  continue  a  week  or  two  later  If 
""ed.    A  number  of  €llng  peaches  a  crop  of  fruit  is  developing,  in  which 
'P^wn  in  this  orchard,  the  Greens-  event    a    liberal    moisture    supply    is 
Carman      and     Mouatain  desirable.     Of  all  stages  of  develop- 


It  Pays  to  Buy  Good  Ones 

Why  invest  your  money  and  time  in  planting  trees  of  a  questionable 
nature,  taking  up  good  producing  land,  when  for  a  few  pennies  more, 
good,  gturanteed,  true-to-name  stock  can  be  ha«l?  Does  it  pay  to  wait 
eight  to  ten  years  and  then  find  that  your  trees  are  anything  but  what 
they  were  suf^xMed  to  be.'  Figure  it  out  for  yourself  from  any  angle 
and  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  pay.s  in  the  end  to  buy 
guaranteed  stock,   free   from  disease. 

Barr's  Fruit  Trees 

are  grown  right  in  the  eastern  climate— Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  the 
richest  county  in  the  U.  S.  Are  acclimated  and  grown  entirely  to  east- 
ern conditions.  Every  tree  is  guaranteed  free  from  disease  and  true  to 
name.  Our  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  Catalog  (free)  describes  our  as- 
awtment  of   fruit  and   ornamental   trees,   shrubs     roses,   etc. 

Write  for  yotar  copy  today. 

B.  F.  BARR  COMPANY,     liaRQueen  St  Uncaster.Pa. 


I 


SEED    CORN-2000    BUSHELS 

BELLE  ALTO  GOLDEN  DENT 
SEED  POTATOES— COBBLERS  *  RALEIGHS 

A  110  dmy  corn.  Carefully  bred  and  selected  tor 
twelTe  yeua.  Took  ist  prtiea  >n  Co.  corn  •bows  Imst 
two  years.  First  prU  eat  State  College  eorn  nhow  laM 
fall.  Composit  sam  pies  tested  by  Ktate  Collets.  In 
each  lasta  Doe,  prove  lOO  percent  cermlDatlon.  while 
hundr<>d^<of  Humplea  belni;  tested  there  are  averaging 
al>outlp5  per  rent  ger  tatnatloo. 

$5.00per  bu.  inlots  not  less  than  Ave  bu.  Sacks  45 
cents  extra.    Potatoes,  $5.50  per  .sack  165  lbs. 

BELX£  ALTO  FARMS 

M.H.McCallum.Manager,  Wernemvllle, Berks  Co  .,Pa. 


\f„ak-ato  Spring  No.  1  large  $1  00.  Medium  .80 
irLUsKrdLs  other  (urs  and  ginseng,  highest  prices. 
Ship  to  J.  I.OLBED.  East  Anrova.  N.  Y. 


WE  DO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
ABSOLUTELY  on  AUTO  PARTS 

It  will  iDtoreri  yi.u  to  know  that  we  hare  almost 
any  part  for  any  automobile  that  you  may  want  to 
repair.  Tb<*  partjj  are  bo  arranged  about  our  place 
ttaat  they  can  readily  t>e  found. 

We  cover  almo  t  hnlf  a  Mock  and  are  the  largest 
uaedautomobtle-part.H  house  m  the  United  States. 

Wben  in  need  of  any  parts  for  repair,  bring  or 
send  the  broken  parts  to  us,  at  once,  by  parcel  post 
orexprens  (we  will  pay  r.ne  way>  and  on  receipt  of 
same  will  quote  you  price  by  return  mail. 

Don't  forget  to  BRING  or  .SEND  us  the  broken 
parts  so  we  ran  match  them ,  i  or  often  one  part 
will  fit  ten  or  fttiecnduieren'  rrakes  of  automobiles. 
Hence,  you  can  see  the  neceaclty  of  our  eramming  ; 
the  broken  pnrte  In  irder  tbat  they  may  be  accur- 
ately matched. 

When  we  dismantle  an  automobile,  we  save 
every  part  of  It. 

SATTLfRS  Inc. 

2t0»-27  Fletck«r  St..     PkiUdalphU,  Panna. 


HONE  CANNER 


Many  are  making  SIS. 00  and  op  per  4ay, 

Dine  Fruit  and  V  rfctablet  for  maiket  aeicb 

KAr«  mnA  Knm«  ^a^  *^tb  9 

"FAVORITE'*  HOM8  CANNBR 
Made  better  last  lonrer  no  waale.  rivet  be*t 
rnult*.    Die*  let*  fuel,   e^r  to  operate. 
Price*,  $3.28  and  up.    Wc  furnish  can* 
and  label).   Write  for  FREE  BOOICLET. 
W«   aba  ■WBofactar*  Hooa*  and 
St—  Pr— ■■!  a  Owtflta. 

The  Carolina  Motal  Products  Co., 
PMt  Offie*  ■•«   120     WltaitastMi,  If .  C 

SEED  CORN  (;?,'te7„rW""''  '^'""'"''- 

THEO.  BURT  *  SONS.  Melro!»e.  Ohio. 


Our  Best  Offer 

We  will  renew  your  tubtcription  for  five 
years  for  only  $2.25.  It  will  pay  you  to  re- 
new now  as  you  will  secure  full  credit  for  the 
entire  time  ordered  regardless  of  any  future 
advance  in  subscription  price. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261-63  S.  3rd.  St.,    Phiia,.Ptu 


To  feed  our  Allies  we  must  plow   m*)re   acres   with    a   minimum 

horse  powers    Easy  for  man  and  team  are 


BROY 


CHILLED  PLOWS 


Work  easier*  better*  more  ettlcientty  and  last 
longer  than  any  other  ploiv  made. 

Their  cost  is  trifling  compared  with  the  results  produced,  and 
— RetulU  talk!  Hitch  your  horses  to  a  Le  Roy  Plow  and 
you'll  get  the  maximum  work  from  it  with  the  mmmium 
effort,  in  the  least  possible  amount  of  time. 

The  superiority  of  material  and  workmanship  in  your 
Lo  Roy  Plow  will  mean  many  more  years  of  constant  wear  than 
could  be  had  with  any  other  plow. 

Write  to-day  for  our  catalog,  or,  better  still,  order  a 
Le  Roy  Plow  NOW  and  get  busy  with  it  in  Plow  season. 

Ciambridge  and  Lovcjoy  Plows  and  Extras  furnished. 

For  15  cents  in  Stamps,  we  will  mail  you  ftree  a  Complete 
up-to-date  7x10  inches  Farmer*  Yearly  Record  Book  to  keep 
your  farm  accounts  in  legal  form. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO^  Le  Roy,  N-  Y. 


« 
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iftBywum^  fwiiii^^v  ^^- 
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T^nnsptvnnia  Farmer 


March  23,  1( 


No.  25 


1 

Food-producers  that  meet 
the  demands  of  the  hour 


"Food  wiU  win  the  war."     Plant  larger  acreage  and 
produce  the  food!     Use  Planet  Jr  Implemeats  to  take 
care  of  the  increased  acreage. 

With  Planet  Jr  implements  ycra  can  do 

the  work  of  3  to  6  men  usmg  ordinary 

tools.     They  lighten   labor,  save  time, 

and  cultivate  so  thoroughly  you  can  raise 

bi<ycrer  crops  than  ever  before.     Built 

"^strong,  yet  light  enough  for  woman 

or  boy  to  use.     They  last  a  hfe- 

time.     Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  25  Pbmet  Jr  Comlrined  HiB  ■■d 

Drill    Sewler,  "Double    and    Single 

M         >^N^ca3r    Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plo^ 

i-t)     f  ^^anl  ^_-^        sows    all    garden    seeds 

from  smallest  up  to  peas 
and  beans,  in  hills  or  in 

drills,  rolls  down  and^ 

marks  next  row  at  one  passage,  andj 
enables  you  to  cultivate  up  to^tw^  acres  a  day  all  throu£i  the 
season.      A    double    and 
single  wheel-hoe  in  one. 
Straddles     crops    till    20 

inches   high,  then   works  ,     .      i        a 

between  them.     Steel   frame  and   14-mch  Steel  wheels.     A, 
splendid  combination  for  the  family  garden,  onion-grower, 
or  large  gardener. 

No.  17  PUnet  Jr  is  the  highest  type  of  single-wheel^ 
hoe  made.     It  is  a  hand-machine  whose  light  dura- 
ble construction  enables  a  man,  woman,  or  boy 
do  the  cultivation  in  a  garden  injhe  easiest, 
quickest   and   best  way.      We 
make  24  styles— various  prices. 

New  72-pagc 
CfttaW,  free! 


ment    this  is  the  time  It  pays  to  give    amine  them  and,  if  they  appear  tt^M   March  23,  li>l«. 
them' plenty  to  drink.  to  my  order  in  all  respects,  we  pia,tp 

Trees  intended  for  spring  planting    and  at  once  make  a  chart  on  a  paj, 
should    be    ordered    at    once    from    a    jj^   Q^,   orchard   record    book.     Her»| 
reputable   man    or   company,    stating    ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^g^^  history  of  the  tre«i,] 
clearly    what    is    wanted   In    variety,    ^^^^^    ^^^    when    purchased,    fron 
size  and  general  quality  and  it  Is  my    ^y^^^     ^^^^    ^^^^    guarantee    if    «y 
rule  to  state  that   there  shall  be  no  ^^^^  ^^^  aubsequeiit  tabul«. 

Lubstitution   Without  P^-j°^%^^   ed    history    of   fertflin^r   and   ti»^„ 
T  fliqo  state  that  T  am  keeping  a  copy   '»»  .         .  „ 

of    my    order    for    future    reference,   treatment  followed  amraally.-B.  B. 
When  the  trees  come  I  carefully  ex-  Watts. 

Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames 
for  Garden  Plants 

A  hot-bed  or  cold  frame  Is  es-  For  the  maturing  of  plants  in  tie 
sentlal  in  the  successful  operation  frames,  a  rather  rich  soil  is  desirable; 
of  the  home  garden.  It  makes  pos-  however,  for  the  growing  of  planti 
sible  the  production  of  certain  vege-  for  transplanting,  a  rich  soil  is  not 
tables  thruout  the  winter  as  well  as  desirable.  It  Is  better  for  the  plantj 
the  starting  of  early  plants  fn  the  in  the  frames  to  grow  slowly  and  to 
spring  to  be  transplanted,  when  be  stalky  than  to  grow  fast  and  be- 
proper  weather  oondltiont  permit,  come  spindly.  When  transplanted 
into  the  open  garden. 


PemnsyWania  Farmer 


Hoffman's  Seed  Oats 


and 


Onstalned— not  tprouted—round— white— 
^ean-SIX  VARIETIES-bofft  "aidt," 
tree"  ryp**— all  heavy  ylelders.  List 
Includes  the  lamoua  White T«r- 
tar"-"Bumper  Crop"— aleo 
nurestraln  of 'Swedish 
eele<^t."  TbeaeOats 
^iU  increase 
your  yields. 

^1 


1918 
Seed  Book 

Offers  seeds  for  every  farm  crop 

and  tells  how  to  prow  them.  SpeciamsB 

in  Alfalfa.  Soy  Beans-Field  I'eas— Seed  Po- 

tfltoea— SeedComforBilsgeandcribbinK.  HoB» 

™.r,'i!  Seed  Book  is  sent  free  with  oats  and  oth« 

S«^  ^mentioo  this  paper.    WriW  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 
Undisrilto.        LiMMtfUrCowpty.         Pit. 


)  to   IWU  rt»-ica   a  u«/  ••••  — < 

Planet 


into  the  open  the  stalky  plants  wmj 
grow  right  along  while  the  splndlyl 
plants  will  wilt  and  are  liable  to  nil 
celvc  a  check  in  growth. 

Watenug  and  Ventilatiiig 

After   the   seeds    are   sown  or  tl 


No.» 


Wheel  Riding  Cultivators.     fTritt  for  U  today/ 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO      Box  I202E  Philaaeli^ua 


Cantractars  I*  Iha  C*T«mni«nl 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 


PMFIT 


Mr.  Phnter  if  yoa  ire  pnng  to  pWnt  out 
an  orchvd  tlw  «|nins  be  on  tic  mk  «de 
by  planting  my  Guaranteed  Trees.  True  to 
nama,  tree  from  dsease  and  packed  so  at 
to  reach  you  in  neifcct  condition. 

'  *^  Each     10     100 

see2yr.fito7ft.xxxAl>pl«»   _g-    $3.50  »T8.00 
Plums,  pears  '^      .^.qo    15.00 

2  Me<llum  sis  e  5toO  It.  ^«  ^^  .^qq 
sweet  *  sour  Che  rrlea  xsxow<W|Oo  o.fi0  22.K) 
Quinces  XXX  4  to  on.  ^      5j„    j„  qO 

Medium  sue  3to4a.  ^      ,  g^    12  00 

Peaches  lyr.  5  toft  ft.  •*"     1.35     9.00 

a;ndtarmiw;^^l8trt3«  m^m  varieties 
01  small  muta  and  ocnamenw 

lohn  W.FIsm'e  WTiolesal*  Nura«ne», 
EA.1M0  I>«nsTHlo.  N.  T. 


the  frame. 

Kinds  and  Constmction 
Many  homo  gardeners  become  con- 
fused with  the  terms  "hot-bed"  and 
cold   frame".      Hot-beds   are  of  two 


CLOVER  SEED 


!^fl^  .-  T^lrttTanfl  Cenntoatlon.  To  crow 
W^™M'"JSi  (SioSSed  must  he  sown.  We  pay 
S?   e^l^MSd^ples  free  H  you  n^o- 

Uoo  this  paper. 

CLICKS   SEED    FARMS 

Smoketown.  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


SWEET  CLOVER 

WWtsBlosyn«;the»reatjrtrjoWT^ 
SdGQide.c.rcolar,freoMinp^    Adfie^^ 


(Mcond  hand       I.srw  'ti'';ka''  ! 
rtiw  fiimlslirt  with  WW  ♦hTPjds 

,tT«a«:-  wA?ii'* 


Location 

The    frame    should   be   located    in 

that  part. of  the  garden  receiving  the 

most  ennlight,    and   should   face   the 

east  or  southeast.      Many    gardeners  v  „ 

eiiBL  ui    ■»"  ,.,.,,    t^^r^r-Aa    plants  are  set,  water  may  be  appl 

face    their    frames  /irectly    towards    P   ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

the   south;    ^y/«^f-^^;^^^  ^^lll  times  it  would  be  better  to  sow  t 

planted    next    to    the    ^"o^^"^  ^eed  or  transplant  the  young  plan 
will  receive  very  little  sunlight  and  ^  ,  „      „   .J 

,        ,  ,        „,„oii     anri  1^   moist   soll,    especially   It   the  u 

will     therefore     remain     small     ana  ,         u  »     » 

win     I  IXC  o  J       J        ^^j.g  pj.  j^g   heavy  textur 

stunted      If  the  frames  face  the  east  . 

siunteu.  ^     jjg^  jjg^  water  until  necessary! 

or   southeast   there    will    be    a   more  '^ 

or    soumeast    luc  «  Water    in    the  morning  so   as  to  a' 

even  distribution  of  the  sun  s   rays,  ,      .     *     j       v  # 

eveu  uia                                    K^..^_    rt^  low  the  plants   to  dry  before  night 

and    consequently    much    better    re-  »-                   ,      .     *           ,  ^ 

duu    vvi       M           .7                  ^,„ jv,«»v  Never    allow    the    plants    to   go  inti 

quits  will  be  obtained.     A  wlndbreaK  *[ 

suits  will    ue  uuta  ^  j^    ^^   g^   ^jjj   ^^^^^ 

nrr>tecrtinff  the  frame  from  the  nortn  *•             • 

protecting  me  ir*    c  age  disease.      When    watering  wat« 

and    west     winds    will     greatly     iJ^-  *       ,           ,   ^.             ^          .           .,  i 

.                                                     .  thoroly  and  then   not  so   frequentlj. 

crease  the  warmth  and  efficiency  or  „    '  ,   ,         ,                  ..             ./j 

4.rc«K«7   LUC  Ventilate    whenever    the    weatfcr 

will    permit.      A   six-inch   piece  of 
plastering   lath    makes    a   conveniesti 
ventilstin''    stick"    three    dimensio" 
are  possible,  namely,  A  inch,  lij  ine) 

and    6    inches,    to   which    height  tt 

types;  namely,  the  permanent  and  the   gj^g|j    ^gy    |jg    raised,    all    depeadl 
temporary.      They   receive   a   certain    ^p^^    ^^ib    weather    conditions. 
amount  of  heat  from  beneath  by  the    sunshiny    days    the   sash    should 
fermentation  of  fresh  horse  manure,    closed    about    three    o'clock    ia  t 
and  may  be  operated   from   three  to    afternoon  so    as   to    retain   as  mud 
five   weeks   before   a  cold   frame,   es-    j^g  possible  the  warmth  received  : 
pecially   where   more   heat    is   neces-    ^j^g  g^j       jj  yg^y  cqi^    weather 
eary  to  start  the  germination  of  the    j^^g^  a  covering  over  the  sash 
seeds    planted.      A    cold    frame    does    ^j^  carpets  wUl  keep  out  much 
not    require   any    heat    from    under-    j^^^   probably   save  the  plants  fi 
neath  but  depends  entirely  upon  the    jreezin*. 
snn  for  Its  heat.  ^      ^  .^>. 

The  construction  of  tliese  frames 
la  very  simple  and  inexpensive.  The  possibnities  of  the  ga 
When  a  permanent  frame  is  con-  frame  are  many.  In  the  fall,  cro 
structed  the  iniUal  cost  is  greater,  like  onions,  lettuce,  radishes,  spl 
however  after  installation  the  up-  ach,  leeks,  parsley  and  carrots  mi 
keep  is  'very  small.  The  sashes  are  be  planted  In  the  frame  and  if  pro, 
the  most  expensive  item  but  If  prop-  erly  cared  for  and  protected  may 
erly  cared  for  will  last  many  years,  bad  In  a  fresh  state  thruout  the  >ri 
Old  boards  may  be  used  for  the  sides  ter.  The  radishes  win  mature  in  ai 
and  framework  as  long  as  they  are  to  seven  weeks  and  the  other  c 
Bound  and  will  keep  out  the  cold.        will  stand  quite  a  good  freeze. 

.  In    the   spring,    the   seed  of  th 

Preparation  and  Care  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  under  glass 

Hot  Beds. — After  the  fresh  mantire  ^^y  be  matured  much  in  advance 

has    started^    to    heat    It    should    be  ^^^^^  ^^^^  sowings.     With  plants  su 

plaiced    in    the    frames    and    packed  ^g    tomatoes,     egg     plants,    peppe 

down;    tt  It  is  dry,  water  should  be  g^-eet  potatoes,  besides  many  flo*' 

added  so  that  fermentation  will  take  j^^^  annuals  as  the  asters.  etonKs.  e^ 

place.     The  six  Inches  of  soil   to  be  j^  jg  necessary  to  start  the  .'5' ed  u^d 

used   should  be  prepared  beforehand  gjgss  for  these  crops  to  be  .siicces-*" 

and  should  contain  quite  a  good  deal  ^ 

of    sand,    together    with    well-rotted 
manure. 

Cold  Frames.  —  After  the  frame 
has  been  oonstmcted,  a  generous  ap- 
plication of  well-rotted  or  composted 


VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT  FOR  PI 
SYLVASIA 


Mil 


:^  ^  INI  E^ 


[•ttreeiiand.lmibs.etc    HeaKhy:tf2etonaine:i«iU. 
Ity  high;  price  low.    New  Pi»n»«7Pri,<2i'"* '*~'• 


plication  Of  wen-T^ttea  or  .«.«.»...-        The  present  Is  not  a  de«l    ble 

manure  should  be  spaded  under,  us-  for  large  ^""''"^'•f '  P^^°^"  J/. 

ing  about  one  wheel  barrow  load  to  chards.       Such    plantings    nre 

he  ZT  Tt  should  he  thoroly  mixed  practically  suspended  thruout   bej 

with  the  son   by  spading   at   least   8  Uon.     Returns  are  not  nu.H.  en^^^ 

inches    de^    and    the    ground    finely  for  present  requirements.     Mone^ 

puwrnzed  by  the  use  of  the  rake.  energy  which  might  be  expended 


A  50-gallon  barrel 
of  Scalecide  free  to 
any  any  one  ^^rY^o 
will  auggeat  «  fairmr 
guarantee  than  that 
ghrtia  below. 

r-    ''SCALECIDE'* 

As  proofofourconfidence  and  to  strength- 
en youre,  we  will  make  the  following 
proposition  to  any  fruit  grower  of  average 
honesty  and  veracity :_ 
Divide) 
or  small 

■nd  the 

everythinK  elaebeinc  equal. 
eated 


froitjnowan  ear  that 

Se'part  sprayad  with  *'SCAl«!cn>E"  la  not  ia 


time,  three  disintare 


If  at  the  end  of  thai 
it  arowara  aar  t 

^^  , , , LBCTOE"  Is  iK»i 

every  way  better  thaa  that  aprayed  with  Lime- 
Salfur,  wa  wiU  retoni  yoa  tba  mooey  yea  paM 
oa  for  the  "SCALECIDE".  ^ 

Send  for  new  free  boefelet, 
••  ProAta  In  FaU  Spraying". 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M*f  g  CliMnstt 


SOCkurckSC 


'York 


OLD 


BOUGHT 


Wanted- -Re»pon»iblr  agents  in  every 
County  to  buy  burlap  ba(^»  from  Farm- 
er»  in  their  locality.  Splendid  opportu- 
nity for  huttlert.  Gathering  thr»e  bag» 
will  require  ooly  part  of  your  time. 
Wiite  for  particulsri. 

DAVID  N.KNOTrS  SONS 

104  Callowhill  St..     Phila.,    Pa. 


r-CABBAGE  PLANT 

ClSiHrSjrw.l.e«-ld.nd   »»««?•••?"• '-S'*?!  I 

ihipnirnl  now.  Priivi  bjrexprM*  only  (we  do  not  rtlp  l»T  I 
Jlm'pi..)  «  for  fKK):  |l.r.O  ,,er  UHK.;  10.000  •»«  over  rt 
11.25  per  lOW).     B«tler  order  what  yoo  want  witturat  da- 
1»T  »•  there  wUl  not  b««noa(h  to  aapplr  demand.  riMa* 
Kod  money  with  all  orders.  *        { 

J.  M.  GIBSON  CflllPJUIT.  YOHtES  ISUMD.  S.  C 


TIIVI0THY?ft'S?2 

btraordinary  big  yslaes.  New  tested  reclcaned  seed. 
Qoality  Buarar.teed.  Sold  sobiaet to  yopr  approval.  L«w- 
ert  prices  on  Sweet  Clover.  Ateike,  Bloe  G™««|C1ovct, 
-  and  all  Mid  seeds. .  Samples. 


Alfalfa  and  nixed  inuB 

prirtHi  and  bis  valoable  pr< 

«MniCAN  Sll 


it-sharins  Seed  Guide  Free 


PURE   FARM 

aovER,  Tlmot  by.  AlBlke.  Alfalfa,  Oats  and  sll  kinds 
«  PURE  FARM  S&OiB  Areot  from  prodpeer  to  cod- 
"uaer;  tree  from  noxloud  weed  seeds.  Ask  for  asm  plea. 
A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,         Bo*  P,      Fostoria,  Ohio 

— ^ 

StrawWry  Plants  ^rS?^an^*^oy.m 

WHALI/Sseedoom  100  per  cent  atronc  0«>rnilna- 
Uon.  Ringlet  Barr«d  Rocka  Irora  beaa,  bloixl.  catalog 
*«t.   J.W.  HAL.U  Marloa  Station.  Mfl 


Wanted 

*.  M.HARRIS, 


Hecond  bsMl  vinegar  eqiilp- 
mentii.  geaeraton.  taaks. 
8<eam  cookers,  also  apple 
butter  ooeker.  Address 

WYOMING,  DEL. 


thto  direction  should  either  be  put 
into  better  care  of  the  orchards  al- 
ready in  bearing  or  else  should  be  de- 
voted to  annual  crops. 

The  only  orchard  plantings  that 
should  be  considered  now  are  those 
for  home  use  and  ipossibly  moderate- 
sized  commercial  plantings  near  a 
good  market  where  conditions  are  es- 
pecially favorable  for  intercrops  and 
fillers.  Peaches  and  cherriyes  are 
most  suitable  for  the  latter  purpose, 
as  they  give  returns  by  the  third  or 
fourth  year. 

Home  plantings  are  especially  de- 
sirable for  all  fruit  which  can  be  al- 
lowed to  become  fully  ripe  on  the  tree 
or  plant.  This  is  the  way  to  secure 
the  highest  quality  in  fruits  of  this 
class.  Some  of  these  fruits  are  avail- 
able to  anyone  who  has  a  plot  of 
ground  twenty  feet  square  or  more. 

In  the  home  orchard,  dessert  quali- 
ty should  receive  chief  consideration. 
From  this  viewpoint,  the  following 
varieties  are  suggested  and  named  ap- 
proximately in  order  of  ripening. 

Varieties  for  Home  Use  or  Local 
Market 

Selection  or  substitutions  may  b« 
made  to  fit  the  locality  concerned. 

Aipples. — Early  Harvest,  Primate, 
Benoni,  Summer  Pearmain,  Summer 
Rarabo,  Maiden  Blush.  Mcintosh, 
Smokehouse,  Jonathan,  Grimee, 
Northern  Spy,  Stayman  Winesap, 
Ron'ie  Beauty,  and  Winesap.  For 
early  cooking  purposes.  Yellow 
Transparent,  Oldenburg,  and  Wealthy 
may   well   be  included. 

P«ach«s.  —  Mayflower,  St.  John, 
Carman  or  Lola,  Hileyj  Champion, 
Bell«,  Elberta,  J  H  Hale  (for  trial), 
Croeby,  Fox,  and  Stevens. 

P«ars. — Wilder,  Clapp  Favorite, 
Bartlett,  Seckel,  Sheldon,  Bosc,  Law- 
rence, and  Winter  Nelis. 

T>V  ««  ww«  **  T>  r%A       Ta«v«A         T<-«  w*  \\n  «a/9         T)  ««0  M  _ 

i.     t  tlUlO. AWOU     \f  KAMAXi,     A^\J  Hk  t^«A  A  VAy     A-**  **** 

ehaw,  Wa-shington,  or  Reine  Claude, 
Monarch,  Imperial  Epineuse,  Italian 
Prune,  Bavay,  and  French  Damson. 

Cherries.  —  Sour:  Montmorency, 
and  English  Morello.  Sweet:  Yellow 
Spanish,  Napoleon,  Schmidt,  Wind- 
sor, and  Nelson. 

Grapes. — Black:  Campbell  Early, 
Worden,  Concord  and  He^ert  or 
Wilder.  White:  Winchell,  Diamond, 
and  Niagara.  Red:  Massasoit,  Lind- 
ley,  Brighton,  Delaware,  Salem  and 
Catawba. 

Raspberries. — Black:  Pearl,  Plum 
Farmer,  Cumberland  and  Gregg.  Red: 
Empire,  King,  and  Cuthbert.  Purple: 
Columbian,  and  Royal. 

Blackberries. — Early  Harvest,  El- 
dorado, and  Ward. 

Strawberries. — Premier,  Early  0»- 
ark,  Wm.  Belt,  Chesapeake,  Marshall, 
Sample  ( fhi  perfect ),  Stevens  or 
Gandy,  and  Kellogg  Prize.  Everbear- 
ing Varieties:  Peerless,  and  Progress- 
ive. 

Gooseberries. — Poorman,  Chautan- 
qua,  and  Industry. 

Currants. — Red:  Cherry,  Perfec- 
tion, Red  Giant,  and  Wilder.  White: 
White  Grape. — J.  P.  Stewart,  State 
College,  Pa. 


Onic 


o       J    Our  bDCclalty,      all  kinds  of  tested 
lion  Seed    nSn^l?   '^W*  <«"  by  welgm  and 
PSyyi'ir  i)o«t ago.  Catalog  free.  „^»,^...    ^„,„ 

ALLKN  SlBERO  HOUSE.  UENEVA.  OHIO 

Fmel  IT'nf  cahbaap  iiliinto.  Early  Jersoy  Wakeneld 
* '"*' ciiarlortton  WakeHpId  Hucocsli-n  *  Flat  r>ut<-li 
»'  ?l  M1  IK  r  M  by  rxnrf<«.<)  rollcet  ;3.''k;  per  100  by  par.  ii<x«t 
IfclwM  C.J.  AC.  Whalcy,  Martin's  Point.  P.  O.S.  (  . 


New  York  led  all  states  in  cabbage 
production  last  year  with  nearly  250,- 
000  tons,  which  waa  almost  half  the 
combined  cabbage  crops  of  the  next 
eight  states.  Wisconsin,  which  came 
second  'in  cabbage  production,  raised 
a  little  less  than  100,000  tons. 


Rfi-cm.lw,—..  'Dl.„^t,.  ninnov  mnklne  vnr|ptl« 
OtraWhorrV  rIantS  atreaKonablppnoes.rata- 
••**«<.    FUSIL    PKRRY.  r.f<>rgfto\tn.  Del. 

P^to^  Beauty, BIImi.   Rove<>,   C»nii«n.   OobWer.    Ohio.   GUnt. 
■wnuin.  Monernwker,  Mx-Weeke.   Bom.   SwifUnre.   Oo«>n. 

FISHERS.  N.  Y. 


'owItt. 


C.  W.  FORD. 


*»«  L.  VAN  HORN^ TROY.  PA. 

Mention    Pennsylvania  Farmer 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 


SHOUID  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 


Burpee's  Select  Seed  Potatoes 

POTATOES,  while  a  very  large  item  of  food  in  America,  have 
never  been  fully  appreciated.  Potatoes  contain  sugar,  starch, 
alcohol,  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter,  all  of  which  go  to  make 
them  a  most  necessary  article  of  food.  Germany  is  holding 
the  world  by  reason  of  her  potato  crop,  which  is  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  supply  both  for  her  people  and  her  animals. 

Green  Mountain  or  State  of  Maine 

Burpee's  AnntMi  for  1918  lists  some  thirteen  varieties  of  early,  mid-season 
and  late  potatoes.  We  have  been  most  fortunate  in  securing  a  very  select 
stock  of  Gr^n  Mountain,  which  is  probably  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  mid-seison  to  late  potato.  An  excellent  variety  for  storage. 
Last  year  many  of  our  customers  failed  to  get  potatoes,  by  reason  of  late 
ordering.  We  advise  everyone  who  contemplate  planting  potatoes  to 
order  at  once  to  avoid  disappointment.  All  varieties  have  been  grown 
and  stored  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Seed  Com 

Seed  Corn  of  all  varieties  is  short  crop  and  extremely  scarce.  We  have  a 
fair  stock  of  all  varieties  that  we  catalog,  but  can  particularly  recommend 
our  select  sUain  of  Cloud's  Yellow  Dent,  Improved  Leanung;  Reid  s 
Yellow  Dent  and  White  Cap  Dent. 

CORN  like  the  potatoes  should  be  ordered  at  once  to  avoid  disappointment. 
Write  today  for  Burpee's  Annual,  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog. 
Just  ask  on  a  postal  card  for  the  Burpee  Book  No.  44 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Pfcfladelphla 


4'- 


T  get  several  papers  but  consider 
that  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Is  the  lead- 
ing farm  paper.  It  should  be  in  the 
home  of  every  farmer.  Hope  your 
mailing  list  will  double  in  the  year  I 
1918. — Forrest  Bratton,  Newton  I 
Hamilton,  Pa.  I 


will  help  you  wonderfully  to  ro<lure  the  bigh 
cost  of  hvini?.  It  is  read  by  tens  «(  thousands, 
profe«8ion»l»  ns  well  as  anuileurs.  .<«  an  au- 
IhoritHtivc  guide  U»  all  garden  work,  both  for 
Vegetables  and  Flowers. 

2M  pa«es,  four  full  pa*{e  color  plates,  and 
tour  full  p«jfe«  duotooe  pUte»;al.<w  hundre.lsof 
photographic  illustratioDS. 

A  copy  frt  if  yv  mention  thU  f»«Maiine. 


Draar's   All    Heart    Lettuce    is   the 

most  dependable  hard  heading  variety 
rver  introduced.  Extrenu'ly  solid  heart. 
Flavor  rkh  and  buttrrjr.  Slow  to  run  \p 
■eed.  even  in  hot  weather.  Color  beauti- 
ful yeUowi.sh  green.  10c  per  packet; 
S4c  per  oimee.  


Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-16  Chestnut  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cow  Peas 


Wood's 
S«e<U. 


A.ND 


Spray  ivith  an 

"EVER -READY,  JR." 


Velvet  Beans 


Save  Fertilizer  Bills,  in- 
crease crop  productive- 
ness, and  make  the  best 
of  Summer  forage  crops. 

Will  improve  land  wonderfully, 
even  after  using  crop  for  forage 
or  grazing  pnrposes.  Can  be 
grown  to  exceUeirt  advantage  in 
your  Com  crop,  increasing  yield 
of  Com  and  making  a  wonderful 
improvement  to  the  soil. 

Write  for  prices  nid  *^00D*8 
CROP  SPECIAL,"  giviuf  informa- 
tion about  ftU  Seasonable  Seeds. 
Mailed  free  on  request. 

LW.  WOOD&  SONS, 

Seedsmen,  Rkhmid,  Va. 


(Power  Sprayer) 

Leadins  fruit  Rrowers  have  sworn  by  It  for  years. 
Hte^i  quality  -•  H.  P.  ensliie,  lOCVgallon  8t«el-  bound 
tank,  2  cylinder  high  pnwiire  spray  pump,  and  a 
mlKlity  good  englTie    for  other  work. 

Write  to-day  lor  descriptive  booklet    »nd  prices. 

Van  Nouhuya   vlachine  Work*.     Albany.  N.   Y. 


Proteet  Early  CabbaS* 

Dont  Iff  the  onhl.ap.-  mr»|tr<>t  «•*  T""  '""» 
For  8  TMir«  |trow<r«  h«».-  born  r»l«ln«  l«rr«. 
firmrr  hrmr)..  and  inmirinf    prmitlcPy  lOO   p.T 

A   n  r  pT-ant  pprmtrTOiia 

Sp#rlril  t»r  folt  <1i«c^  which  .nr  hot  MB  inp 
on  thr  atriB  dirrrtly  .ftrr  pl«ntin«  Jo  pr.T.Dt 
♦h.  m«n«t  (It  from  l«yin(r  it«  '«»• 

Wm  wnmrTm  t»j_  fhcy  cmn't  »row  e*bfe*c* 
witknt  fhpin.  Wrtf.  for  ropi.«  of  t»i«>ir  M- 
tnn      Full  tnfonn»ti..n  .ml  whol.Ml.  pric. 

rU  HT  FROTECTOB  COMPANY^  . 


Ernst's  Fine  Fruit  Trees 

.\pple,  Pcaih,  Tear, Cherry  and  all  kintU  of 
Fruit  Tr<H?s  and  Inrry  plants,  ol'  the  very  best 
varieties.  .Ml  kinfls  of  Shrubs.  Rc»9cs.  Climb- 
ing vines,  and  our  famous  ovt-rlwuring  Straw- 
berry plants,  l>car  till  froft,  a  dozen  plants  free 
with  your  onlcr.  Money  back  if  not  as  repre- 
sented. Seeds,  2c  paikane.       Catalogue     Free. 

Emct  Nuraeriea,  Boxl4,Eaton,0. 


I 


Xoci  Mint 


f  To  IVIake  Crops  Pay 

There's  a  Brown's'Auto-Rpray  ttiat  will 
«uit  you.  40  styles— hand,  traction  and 
power.  AUhavenon-cloiinoulea— save 
endleaa  trouble.  Used  By  Experiment 
Stations,  and  over  450,000  farmers, 
gardeners ,  ete.  Send  today  for  c«taio( 
and  Spraying  Guide- -Imtb/ree. 
E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 
856Mapl«St.,  RocbMter.N.Y^ 


£ 


% 
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Vennsylvania  Farmer 

11  Cost  and  Weight  of  Silage 

Two  Important   Questions  Answered 

8.  I.  BECHDEL.  PENNA. 


Stop  the  Winter  Stump 
in  Mitk.  Production 


K  you  want  summer  milk 
quantity  at  wint^  prices,  it  will 
pay  you  to  find  out  about  STAR 
Water  Bowls. 

Milk  is  90  percent  water.  The  yield 
slumps  in  winter  because  the  animals 
don't  get  enough  to  drink.  Even  when 
the  water  in  outside  tanks  b  warmed, 
you  know  some 
animals  won't 
drink  a  drop  while 
thq?'re  fighting  a 
blizzard  in  an 
open  yard.  And 
you  can't  blame 
them. 


But  Star  Water  Bowls  bring  it  right 
to  the  stall— an  abundant  supply  of  pal- 
atable water— and  the  cow  drinks  as  much 
as  she  does  in  summer.  She  will  take  a 
mouthful  of  hay  or  feed  and  then  a 
drink  of  water.  That's  why  Wintw  milk 
production  goes  up  when  STAR  Water 
Bowls  go  in.  This  system  prevents  one 
tubercular  cow  from  infecting  the  rest  of 

the  herd.  STAR 
Water  Bowls  arc 
individual  and 
■anitary.  Water 
cornea  and  Koea  sep- 
arately from  each 
«  -^  bowl.      The  aick 

^ A^  I  ^%  animal    can't     oon- 

llMf  19  laminate  the   water 

^^  utrd    b/    healthy 

ones. 


itary 


Don't  buy  any  kind  of  bam  equipment  until  yon  mvMtigate  STAR  Good*  »nd  the 

pauntwl  fcatur^  found  only  in  thU  «■»«•«»"  Sy'ti^SU?!^'?^!*^^^  PuS? 
Sd  with  saniUry  Arch  Construction.  The  STAR  Adluster-the  STAR  Curb  CUmp. 
T^ertron^ant  STAR  Stanchion  easily  adjustable  and  with  the  One  Hand  LoA. 
wS)dH  Sd  Automatic  Sure-Stop.      STAfe  Litter  Carrier  Outfit,  meet  every  need. 

IVrite  us  for  catalogs.    STAR  goods  sold  by  best  dealers  ecerywhere 

HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO.,  15  Hunt  St,  Harvard,  IL 

New  York  Branch:  Industrial  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Dorit  blame  your  Cows- 
Get  this  Book-Its  Free 
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What  Does 
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Not  infrequently  It  happens  that  without  silape  which  means  so  much 
a  farmer  desires  to  eell  silage  to  a  in  the  dairy  ration.  It  should  be  re- 
nfiiehhor  Two  important  questions  membered  in  this  connection  th« 
usually  artse  in  such  instances:  First,  when  succulent,  palatable  silage  U 
what  is  a  fair  price  per  ton;  and  used  in  the  ration,  instead  of  aW  dr, 
second  how  shall  the  amount  o£  feeds,  cows  usually  consume  a  heavier 
niure  in  the  whode  or  a  part  of  the  ration  and  hence  have  more  nutrienu 
8  o^e  comimted.  •^*"»ble  for  milk  production  after 

Bitu  vjf         f  ^j^^  maintenance  requirements  of  the 

Price  Per  Ton  twdy  have  been  met. 

In  answer  to  the  first  QuesHon.  the  Weight  of  Silage 

scheme  of   determining  the  cost  o* 

nroducing   silage  is  sometimes  used  In  answer  to  the  second  question 

to  arrive  at  a  suitable  figure.     This  it  may  be  said  that  where  the  whole 

16  usually  not  considered  a  very  satis-  content  of   the  silo   is  sold   it  is  a 

factory    method    since    the    different  simple  matter   to   compute  the  ton- 

items  entering  into  the  cost,  such  as  nage.    If  the  silo  is  full,  the  capacity 

rent  of  land   yield  of  forage  per  acre,  may  be  taken  as  the  nwrtber  of  tons 

nrlce  of  latoor,  storage  cost,  etc.,  vary  to  charge  for  in  a  transaction.  How- 

widely  and  so  make  the  problem  dif-  ever,  the  owner  may  not  know  the 

.  exact  capacity  of  the  silo,  and  in  ad- 

.        .    dition  to  this,  the  chances  are  that! 
Data  from  five  different  experiment   ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

stations  on  the  cost  of  producing  sii-   ^^^^   ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

age  in  normal  times,  before  the  out-   ^jg^^g^j^n. 

break  of  the  war   may  »»e  «««J  "^  until  recently,  the  only  data  gir- 

Dasis  for  determining   the  valne^^  ^^^  ^           ^^                     ^^ 

silage    at    the    presen     time.      TWs  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

data  shows  that  it  cost  from  a  HtUe  ^^^^   ^                          | 

laaa   than    13   tO   S3. 65    PCr   tOn   lO  prO-  "  , 

duJe  snage  Taking  $3.40  as  the  'oot  for  silos  of  varying  depths.  h| 
duce  suage.       *»*»"»    ♦  „rp.ient    these  figures  the  mean  weight  for  the 

average  price  per  ton  the  Pme«»'  ^„^  ^^  ,,et  of  silage  from  the  toJ 
value  may  be  co"»P«ted  as  'oUows.  ^^^^  ^^^^  J 

The   grain   part   of  the  silage,   or  .  u»     .       j     *v       »  „ 

corn  has  Increased  about  100  percent  ^J-  mean  weights  for  depths  of  15 
corn,  nas  increaseo  a  ^.J^.  -,..  feet,  20  feet,  25  feet,  30  feet  and 
in  value  since  the  above  value  01  sii-  '  '  * 

a«e  was  determined.  It  is  generally  35  feet  from  the  top  are  given  as  29 1 
age  was  aeiennm^u  *  .,    lbs..  33.3  lbs.,  3«.5  lbs.,  39.6  fbs.  and 

considered  that  on  the  average,  e*  • 
oercent  of  the  nutrient  value  of  the 
Whole  stalk  of  com  is  in  the  grain. 
Assuming  that  this  relative  percent- 
age is  unchanged  when  the  com  Is 
put    thru    the    enslloing    process,   it    is   first 

would  seem  fair  to  estimate  the  pres-  volume  of  space  in  cubic  feet  it  oc 
ent  value  of  the  silage  from  the  nu-  cupies  In  the  silo.  To  do  this,  one 
trlent  standpoint.  Increasing  63  half  the  Inside  diameter  of  the  all 
percent  of  |3.40  by  100  percent  of  it-  is  multiplied  by  Itself  and  this  pr 
self  would  give  a  result  of  14.28.  duct  again  by  3.1416.    This  result . 

jj  .1  *«.«  then  multiplied  by  the  depth  ot  th 
To  this  amount  must  »>«  f d^ed  the   ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

value  of  the  stover  or  stalk  part  of   ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
the  silage  which  contalnH  on  the  av-   ^^^  ^^^^ 
eraee    37    percent   of    tne   total   nu- 

trlents  of  the  stalk.    Hays  and  rough-       Using  the  above  figures,  suppose 
ages  in  general  have  made  a  corres-   were  desired  to  compute  the  conten 
ponding  increase  In  value  of  about   of  a  silo   13   feet   in  diameter  yii 
50   pei^ent.     Taking   37   percent   of   silage  in  it  with  a  depth  of  3    f«^ 
$3.40  and  increasing  it  by  60  percent   The  calculation  would  be  as  fol Im 
of  itself  would  give  a  result  of  $1.89.    One-half  the  djlameter    6i  feet,  tlm 
This   added    to    $4.28    would    give   a    6*    feet    equals    41.25.      The    41.2 
Total  of    6  17  or'the  price  per  ton  for   times  3.1416  times  the  depth,  3    fe^ 
silage  at  the  present  time.    In  locall-  equals  4535.7   cubic  feet.     This  n 
les  where  silage  had  a  value  of  $3.25   suit  multiplied  »>J /he  mean  - 
to  $3  50  per  ton  three  or  four  years   per  cutolc   foot.    42.3   lbs.   when  tb 
aeo    a  price  of  $6.26  per  ton  would    silage  has  a  depth  of  36  feet.  equ»i 
now  seem  about  right  in  view  of  the    191.860  lbs.  or  95.9  tons, 
above  figures.  Recent  experimental  work  at  t 

In  making  up  the  cost  records  in   Nebraska  Station,  as  reported  in  Ci 
the  various  cow-test  associations  in   cular  No.  1.  tends  to  show  that  Klnr 
Pennsylvania  the  rule  for  determln-   weights  per  cubic  foot  are  from  H 
Ing  the  value  of  silage  per  ton  is  to    to    13    percent   too   high.      To  bri 
take  one-third  the  v^ue  of  mixed  hay    out   this   fact,   data  was   secured 
at  the  barn.     If.  for  example,  mixed    carefully  weighing  the  silage  into 
hay  should  have  a  value  of  $18.75,    different  silos  for  six  years  successi" 
silage  should  have  a  value  of  $6.25    ly.    The  table  of  mean  weights  gi^ 
per  ton  In  the  Circular  for  various  depths 

Since  silage  Is  a  perishable  feed-   silage  are  as  follows:  10  "    22  6lbi| 
stuff,  it  is  unmaricetatole  and  since  It    15  ft..  25.9  lbs.;  20  ft..  29  Ibs.^  26 
really  has  no  market  value,  the  pur-   31.8  lbs.:  30  ft    34.8  IbB.;  35  ft . 
chaser  Is  usually  obliged  to  draw  the  »bs.;  40  ft..  38  S  Ibs.j  45  ft.  40  7 
material    himself    from    day    to   day   and   50   ft.     42.6  ^\j\'^J'^l 
since  the  silage  can  only  be  removed    tionate    weights    in    between 
in    small    quantities    ae    needed    for  here  listed, 
feeding.    Making  frequent  trips  back       Taking  the  Nebra^a  ^eipH^ 
and  forth  is  an  added  expense  to  the   cubic  foot  for  silage  35  feet  in  aep 
purchaser,   but  he  can   usually  well    36.8  lbs,  and  applying  it  in  the  ao^ 
afford  this  extra  cost  rather  than  do    problem,    the   contents    ot   the 


(irch  23,  1918. 

geen  to  be  83.9  tons  instead  of  96.9 

,(,1,8,  the  result  that  is  oibtained  when 
Ling  King's  figures. 

Since  it  has  long  been  known  that 
lKing'6  figures  did  not  hold  out  very 
Ljii  in  many  instances,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  advisable  to  use  the  Ne- 
Laska  data  which  seems  to  have  been 
Lgved  fairly  correct.  It  Is  suggested 
l^gt  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  silo 
Ijwners  to  compute  the  capacities  of 
tlieir  silos  with  the  Nebraska  weights 
Uce  practically  aill  silo  capacitle 
jp  to  I  he  present  time  have  been  com- 
Lted  with  King's  figures. 

Where  one  uses  the  Nebraska  data 
the  silage  should  be  in  a  normal  con- 
lition  when  put  into  the  silo;  the 
llo  should  be  filled  without  delay, 
jlowed  to  settle  from  12  to  24  hours 
Ld  then  refilled  and  while  filling, 
two  men  should  be  kept  in  the  silo. 
The  depth  of  the  silage  should  be  de- 
termined at  the  end  of  the  second  fill- 
ing. 


Weight  at  Varying  Depths 
In  many  instances  where  silage  is 
Lid,  it  is  desired  to  dispose  of  only 
part  of  the  silo  content.     For  ex- 
iple,  suppose  the  sllo  in  the  above 
)blem,  with  dimensions  13x35  ft., 
[t&s  full  of  normal  silage  when  feed- 
ig  began;    that    feeding    was    con- 
tinued until  the  first  15  feet  of  depth 
hras  removed;    and  that  it  was  then 
leiired  to  sell  the  remaining  20  feet 
Itf  silage.     It  Is  well  known  that  the 
lltge  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  silo 
packed  much   tighter  and   weighs 
im  one  to  three  times  as  much  per 
ibic  foot   as   it  does   in    the   upper 
irts  of  the  silo,   depending  on   the 
lepth  of  the  silage.     Hence,  there  is 
lore  than    20/35   of   the  total    ton- 
ige  of  the  silo  in  the  last  20  feet. 
retake  the  total  cubic  feet  of  volume 
silage  storage  space,   multiply   it 
thA  mean    weight    per   cubic    foot 
a  35-foot  silo,  that  is  by  36.8  lbs., 
rould  give  a  result  of  47.7  tons,  one 
,t  is  entirely  too  low. 

A  very  simple  way  of  solving  this 
id  similar  problems  would  be  to 
impute  first  the  amount  that  Is  fed 

from  the  top  of  the  silo.  The  re- 
It  of   this   computation    may    then 

subtracted  from  the  total  number 

tons  at  the  beginning  in  order  to 
itermine  the  correct  number  of  tons 

the  last  twenty  feet  in  the  silo. 

Returning  again  to  the  above  prob- 
the  volume  of  silo  space  would 
found  to  be  1943.85  cubic  feet  for 
first  15  feet  of  depth      Multiply- 
1943.85    by    the    proper    mean 
ight   per  cubic  foot    (25.9   lbs.   as 
the  Nebraska  data)    gives  a  re- 
It  of  25.2  tone.     Substracting  this 
lount  from  83.9  tons,  or  the  amount 
silage   in   the  silo   when    feeding 
in,    as    calculated    above,    would 
e  a  result  of  58.7   tons,  the  cor- 
an\ount  in  the  bottom  20  feet  of 
silo. 
The    following   general    rule   may 
i«n  be  followed  where  it  is  desired 
compute    the    number  of    tons   In 
of  the  silo:    1.  If  the  silage  ia 
li  from    the   top   part  of   the  silo, 
ply   compute    the    tonnage    using 
mean   weight  per  cubic  foot  for 
latever    depth    of    silage    is    taken 
't  from  the  top  surface.     2.  If  from 
lower  part  of  the  sllo,  compute 
the  number  of  tons  in  the  sllo  at 
lime  feeding  first   began,  or  the 
'Sinal  sllo  content.  Then  calculate 
amount  that  is  fed  off  from  the 
surface.       Subtract    this    result 
""  the  original  number  of  tons  in 
siln.   and   the  result    will   be   the 
'Per  number  of  tons  to  charge  for 
making  a  sale  of-  silage. 
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■       Larger  Crops 
With  Less  Labor 

You  know,  every  American  farmer  knows,  that  the 
world  is  short  of  food.  You  kno\v  that  hungry  eyes 
in  Belgium,  France,  England,  and  Italy  are  turned 
to  you. 

We  realize  fully  that  you  are  doing  your  utmost 
to  increase  your  production  of  food  and  that  appeals 
to  your  patriotism  are  unnecessary.  We  believe 
that  in  spite  of  difficulties,  and  in  spite  of  shortage 
in  labor  and  fertilizer  you  will  meet  the  situation 
successfully  and  if  possible  increase  your  acreage 
and  use  fertilizers  {generously. 


Many  farmers,  however,  arc  facing  th«c~ 
conditions.  Shortage  of  labor  makes  them  hesi- 
tate to  cultivate  larger  acreage  than  last  year  for 
fear  of  not  being  able  to  harvest  their  crops  in 
the  Fall.  On  account  of  the  shortage  of 
fertilizer,  which  has  existed  for  several  years, 
their  old  fields  are  not  capable  of  produc'mg 
maximum  yields. 

When  this  is  the  case  the  same  results  that  the 
use  of  fertilizer  would  produce  may  often  be 
obtained  by  bringing  in  new  ground;  ground 
chat  is  now  encumbered  with  stumps  or  that 
may  be  reclaimed  by  drainage. 
When  modern  methods  arc  employed,  little 
labor  is  required  to  do  this.  Such  land  is  often 
more  productive  for  certain  crops  than  any  other 


and  can  be  utilized  to  great  advantage  while  old 
fields  are  given  a  much  needed  rest. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  choosing  crops  to  put 
on  new  land  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  in  your 
mind  regarding  this  point  it  is  best  to  consuk 
your  county  farm  agent  or  some  other  agri- 
cultural authority  if  there  is  no  agent  in  your 
county. 

If  you  decide  to  clear  or  drain  land  it  can 
be  done  at  the  least  expense  in  time,  labor 
and  money  by  the  use  of  dynamite.  Write 
us  today  for  our  book,  which  explains  fully 
how  Hercules  Dynamite  is  used  for  land 
clearing  and  drainage  work.  For  your  con- 
venience we  attach  coupon  below. 


HEIipULES  POWDEJ{^  CO. 

23  W.  11th  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 

Hercules  Powder  Compeny, 

23  W.  11th  Street,  WUmington.  Del. 
Dear  Sirs:  — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progrrssivf  Cultivation."  1  am  ^nt<•^e^tl•^l 

in  dynamite  for 

Name — 
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rWi^  Gui«  nJ  Oitkwi  TMb 

AMwar  th«  f  aroMn'  bi*  giwUoiM, 
Bow  am  I  srow  cropa  with  lea* 
«sp«nM  T  How  can  I  mt*  Id  planU 
Inv  potatoes  t  How  mak*  bicn 
prlead  Med  go  farthest  T   Th« 

IRON  AGE  Pouto  Planter 

■oItm  thelabor  problem  and  make* 
tha  beat   naa  of  hiirh   priced  leed. 

Baaoa  tS  to  IGO  extra  proa  t  per  acre. 
very    aeed  piece   in    its    plaea 
and  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
bodheU  seed  per  acre.  Uni' 
form    depth;    even 
spacintr.    We  make 
■  fan  Him  of  potato 
nachinerv.       Send   .> 
for  booUrt    today. 

NoMissea 
No  Doable* 

Bu«uMT(C«.,B«z  76B,Gr<docfc,N.J. 
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SILO  USER  AGENTS  WANTED 


Mrn  w.nt«1  In  evCTy  locality  to  owo.  show  idiI  kU 
famous  Cincinnati  Silas.  Ull«Tal  H>»re •""><■  P*"*'*- 
Full   drtaili    Irce    wilh    specUl    lotroductorr   oBct, 

^^fcawr-teato  Tisfc  Ca.       9^9'     "-"—^  "^ 


___AD!ER ^ 

onreads  all  kinda  of  barn  manun,  MrtOMfi  Hme 
mnly  auicklv.  With  leaat  draft.  _^..- 

^rS  only  si"  Mer  U>at  has  the  epeclal  crMefl. 
sHf -sharpen  liiK 

Flat  Tooth— Endoeecl  CyUnder 

Write  for  rata  log  itul   Prlr^'o.     ^'^i?! '*!?.*  ^v 
article  on  •savlne  an<l  ApuUcJitlon   of  Manuir    oy 
the  Inventor  of  the  manure  "O"'*''??-,,,  vnve 
Dealert   Good  ProposlHon  —  n  rtte  .WW  ■ 


N.  J. 
46  Swan  St., 


KEMP  CO. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Don't  Get  Canglit  Like  Tbu! 

Yoa'n  need  borse  badly  from  noiw  oo.  Wliy  teks 
riak  oc  lay  up  because  ol  UmmcM?    Send  foe 

SAVE-THE-HORSE 

T*HE  humane  remedy  for  lame  and  blemished 
*  koiae*.  It's  sold  with  si«ied  Contract-Bond  to 
refund  money  if  it  fails  to  cure  SPAVIN.  Rincbone. 
Tkoropin  and  ALL  Shoulder,  Knee.  Ankle.  Hoof 
and  Tendoa  Piiaeset.  end  wkile  hone  works. 

Our  96-pace  FREE  BOOK  ia  the  last  word  in  the 
ireatmeot  of  58  kinda  of  hineneaa.  k's  our  22 
rears'  experience.  Espot  veterinary  advice.  Sample 
Coatt-act  and  BOOK—ALL  FREE 

TtOTCHODCALCO..      Ij  ShH8k«H.lh|tia»ea.H.f. 

PrpMrista  erarywMra  Mil  SaTe-The-Borse  with    ,. 

riONTRACT.  er  wa  •Med  by  Parcel  Poat  sr  Express  PaMi 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Plan  Now  For  Greater 
Consorvdtion  Of  Grains 


Savinff  vour  crain  to  sell  is  doubly  important  this 
^Ion-Tor  the^nation  and  for  yourself.    The  more  gram 
%c^  can  raise  and  sell  the  better  fortified  will  the  nation 
^1^  U^J^\r.Tmore  ensilage  and  proportionately  less  grain  feeds, 

^prove"  our  farm  for  stUl  greater  production  next  season. 

To  cut  your  own  ensUage  economically  and  make  money 
filling  your  neighbors*  silos  get  one  of  the  famous 


ENSIbAGE  CUTTERS 

**The  World's  StanJarJ" 


WHEAT   MILL  FEED  EEGULA-     °^  "*"^  ™**®  ^**'°  ^^^^^^  **  «•»»»! 
imQug  in  food  ralue  to  10  pounds  of  beef 

A    pound    of    cheeee   coutains    about 

Following    is    a    summary    of    the  twice    as    much    protein,    or    muscle 

Pennaylrania     Food     Administration  building  material,  as  a  pound  of  beef 

rules  for  sale  of  wlieat  mill  feeds  re-  of  average  composition  and  it  is  more 

cently  issued:  than  twice  as  great  in  fuel  or  energy 

1.  Price  of  bran  shall  in  no  case  ralue.  Cheese  likewise  has  greater 
exceed  38  percent  of  the  average  of  food  value  than  pork,  since  pork  and 
wheat  at  the  mill.  beef  are  not  widely  different  in  their 

2.  Cost  of  wheat  is  the  average  nourishing  qualities,  except  that  pork 
paid  for  previous  months'  purchases  has  a  higher  fuel  value. 

percent   Administration 


Folly  of  Price  Fixing 

farmers  Bring  out   Vital  Farm  Needs 

I  The  folly  of  price  fixing  was  the  also    the    producers    of    unessential 

^t  popular  address  at  the  Cornell  commodities,  amenities  and  luxuries?  f^^^^^  \^  pararyzing  production,"  he 

■  Jeers'    Week.       It    was    given    by  Why  attempt  to  regulate  the  price  of  ^^it^rated.  "We  can't  have  low  prices 

Lident  Jacob  Gould  Schurman  and  farm  products?     This  has  been  tried  j^  ^^^^  ^,  ^^^  „  ^^  ^^j^      "Millions 

r  X! II..    .i»..<>.<no<^/i    r\r\fa   At-     nnd    ahAndnnArl    in    Riirnne.    as    it    has     .  .....  .  . j. ^ 


college  and  the  state  department  of 
agriculture  had  come  out  unequivoc- 
ally as  opposed  lo  price  fixing,  and 
intended  to  exert  its  Influence  with 
the  federal  government  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Price  fixing  and  the  fear  of  price 


£eis^T^^s?:^uiu;irmi^ML;s-iSTii-w^^^^^ 


;  strong- 


F«ess  strength  in  every  part— that's  why  they  stand  up  so 
txcess  Strengui  »i  «i    ^y^^F  Malleable,  unbreakable  knife  wheel 

insures  durability  and  safety.      The  re- 
markable construction  of  the  cutter  head, 
which  is  the  Uvmer.,  makes 
fast  cutting  practicaL 


iSKf.' 


J*  '2* 


Writ*  Today  for  complete 
new  catalog  showing  all  sizes 
of   Kalamazoo  Feed,  Ensilage   and 
Alfalfa  Cutters.     If  you  need  a  silo 
ask  for  Kalamazoo  Silo  Catalog. 
KALAMAZOO  TANK  9t  SILO  CO. 


D*pt.l2S 


Kalamazoo,  Mich* 


Steel  A 


Work/, 
Saver \  d 


■-'ilLr 


^y 
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Oood 
to  the 
Last 


h  r\-i:  < 


THIS  all-steel  chtim  is  jtist 
what  you  have  been  wait- 
ing for.  Make  good  butter 
without  the  hard  work.  Drawn 
steel  barrel,  heavily  tinned  inside 
—easy  to  clean — sanitary'— cannot 
soak  up  moisture.  Beautifully 
trimmed  in  red  and  blue.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  for  Circular  No.32X 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE  i 
Room  1650  50  Church  SL 


^ Steel  Churns  '^ 


Ik 

Raise  Your  Calve*  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  BubstU 
tute.  costing  only  one-third  as  much  a*  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  ateam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
D&ro  Of  Otto* 

Write  forPani£!!!etSrpKantsece7s! 

failT^tb  Uttia  or  No  Milk^*    At  dealer.,  or 


including    1 

fee  paid  on  wheat  ground. 

3.  Assuming  the  average  cost  to  be 
$2.10  per  bushel  including  1  percent 
fee  ton  cost  at  60  pounds  per  bushel, 
is  $70.  The  bran  price  will  be  38 
percent  of  $70,  or  $26.60  per  ton,  net 
cash,  the  maximum  price  to  the  mil- 
ler in  bulk  at  the  mill  jn  car  lots. 
When  sold  and  shipped  in  less  than 
car  lots  the  price  will  be  50  cents  per 
ton    additional. 

4.  The  following  prices  are  to  ap- 
ply over  price  of  bran  per  ton:  Shorts 
or  standard  middlings,  $2;  mixed 
feeds,  $4;  flour  middlings,  $9;  Red 
Dog,  $15. 

5.  Brokers  may  charge  a  broker- 
age of  not  over  25  cents  per  ton; 
only  one  brokerage  permitted. 

6.  A  commission  agent  for  consign- 
ments, making  sale,  delivery  and  col- 
lection may  charge  a  commission  of 
not  over  50  cents  per  ton;  only  one 
commission   permitted. 

7.  The  wholesaler  or  jobber  may 
charge  not  over  the  following  ad- 
vances per  ton  plus  brokerage,  com- 
mission or  inspection  fees  actually 
paid,  freight  and  cost  of  sacks.  Sales 
between  wholesalers  or  Jobbers  shall 
not  advance  prices  to  their  buyers: 
Shipment  from  mill  or  in  transit,  $1, 
cash  demand  draft;  $1.50,  arrival 
draft;  sale  from  jobber's  warehouse, 
$2.50,  cash,  sight  or  demand  draft; 
$3,  arrival  draft;  sales  on  credit  over 
arrival  draft,  $1. 

8.  Miller  performing  a  jobbing  ser- 
vice may  charge  jobber's  advances. 

9.  Retailers  are  to  be  allowed  a 
reasonable  profit  not  to  exceed  pre- 
war profit  per  ton. 

10.  A  miller  purchasing  mill  feeds 
shall  base  his  selling  price  on  the 
average   of   coat    of   feeds    purchased 


PASTURING  PASTURES 


On  many  farms  the  pasture  re- 
ceives less  attention  than  any  other 
part  of  the  farm.  The  cows  are  turn- 
ed  into  it  in  early  spring  and  allowed 
to  graze  upon  it  often  day  In  aol 
day  out  until  late  fall,  and  it  re- 
ceives only  enough  attention  to  see 
that  the  fence  will  hold  and  the  bars 
are  all  right. 

Nothing  will  respond  to  good  treat- 
ment ^.uite  as  easily  and  profitably  as 
a  pasture,  providing,  of  course,  that 
there  is  something  there  to  respond. 
Too  early  and  too  late  grazing  are 
very  harmful.  The  grass  should  be 
allowed  to  get  a  good  start  in  spring 
and  it  should  have  some  top  in  fall  to 
protect  it  thru  winter.  Brush  and 
briars  should  be  cut  In  July  or  Aug- 
ust, and  burned  when  dry. 

Nothing  will  help  to  maintain  the 
supply    of    succulent    food    quite  u 
much  as  top-dressing  in  spring  with 
a  fertilizer  rich  In  available  nitrogen, 
and    an    application    of    lime    every 
three    or    four    years    will    keep   tb 
land  sweet  and  help  to  liberate  a  lot 
of  inactive  plant-food.     All  fertilizers 
are   high   In   price,   but   so   is   everj- 
thing  else  and  this  year,  when  many 
pastures  have  been  plowed  for  wheat, 
the  remaining  acreage  should  be  well 
cared   for   In   order   to   maintain  the 
usual     num'ber     of     animals.       Goad 
roughage    Is    quite    aa    important  a> 
good    concentrates    and.    perhaps,  i 
little  bit   more   so   because   a  libera! 
supply  of  roughage  of  the  right  kinds 
will    help    to    lessen    the    amount  o! 
purchased  foods  necessary. — John  H 
Voorhees. 


have  left  the  ranks  of  producers  and 
are  now  destroyers  and  consum- 
ers. Farmers  constitute  one-third 
of  the  population  of  this  country. 
They  are  not  a  rich  class.  One-third 
of  all  the  farms  in  the  U 
are  worked  by  tenants;  only  3<t  per- 
cent are  clear  of  mortgage.  Pood 
stuffs  have  Increased  only  80  percent 
while    other   commodities    have    In- 


emphatlcally  denounced  price  fix-    and  abandoned  in  Europe,  as  it  has 

on  food  products,  and  demanded    the   effect   of   driving   such    products 

t  the  President  and  Congress  give   out  of  the  market.     Producers  must 

farmers    a    chance    to    stimulate    have  cost   and   a  fair  profit   or  they 

^cultural    production.       President    won't    produce.      Take    for    example   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^     v^uc-iiiiru 

thurman  said   that  the  three  great   coal.     Twice  we  have  fixed  the  price   ^^j  ^jj  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  United  States 

^(ors  of  the  war  were  men,  muni-    on  coal.     The  result  is  heatless  Mon-  .     .  .      .        -.  -  »-  -— 

ns  and  food.      Man  power  in  suf-    days  and  very  inferior  coal.  We  tried 
lot    amount    can    be    secured    by   to   put   railroad   freight    rates   below 

pjft.  Munitions  are  being  piled  up  the  level  of  profit  for  the  manage-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  vuu.xuuuxwc»  xic.o  .«- 
ke  mountains  by  the  factories  of  ment.  The  result  was  a  paralysis  greased  far  more  in  cost.  Why  single 
ance,  England  and  America.  But  of  transportaHon.  We  fixed  the  price  ^^^  ^j^^  farmer  for  persecution? 
■^  for  our  army  and  the  Allies  is  on  wheat  and  the  result  was  that  ..j  j^^j^  ^^  ^y  ^^^^^  ^  Ug^  ^  ^om- 
Cvital  question  of  the  day.  Every-  corn  went  so  high  it  is  unobtain-  parative  prices  of  292  commodities, 
Lre  food  supplies  are  very  limited  a'ble.  And  now  farmers  and  poultry-  covering  the  period  from  1913  to  the 
\i  we  face  an  inferno  of  starving  men  feed  wheat  to  stock  and  poul-  present.  These  Include  food,  cloth- 
Lions.  Yet  no  problem  of  the  w*r  try  because  it  is  the  cheapest  grain  j^jg  f^g|  nghting  and  a  large  num- 
isunderstood    or  so    mlsman-    to  be  had.     And  what  is  far  worse,    jj^y  of   essentials.      On   the  basis  of 

the  farmer  is  so  scared  that   he  re-   ^qq^  house  furnishings  are  now  179, 
Hlegislation  can  surely  put  a  stop    fuses   to  plant  wheat,   and    the  new    ^^^    213,    cotton    136,    drugs    230, 
1  profiteering   in    the   sale   of    food    crop  will  he  at  least  6,000,009  acres    f^^^^  jgg      ,j,^^  latter  mark  is  only 
luffs.    Mr.  Hoover  is  wonderful  in    short.      Potatoes    are    in    the    samo   ^   points  above  the  average  for  the 
own  field — that  of  conservation,    class — less  than  half  a  normal  crop    jq^^j    292,   which    includes   luxuries. 
J  efficient  has  he  been  In  spreading    to  be  planted,  with  many  times  the    ^^    ^^    ^q^    j^^^    f^^^    regulation; 
je  doctrine  of  the  clean  plate  that    need  of  these  foods  that  ever  existed    economic  law  will  take  care  of  that." 
[me  of  t:s  have  come  to  think  that    In  normal  times.     This  consideration        President    Scfhurman    closed    with 
Inservation  will  solve  the  problem,    for  the  temporary  and  wholly  imag-    ^  stirring  appeal  to  every  man,  wo- 
Iris  is    a    mistake.      Economy    will    inary  advantage  to  the  consumer  will    ^^^^^^  ^nd  child  to  do  his  best  to  in- 
«ke  the  food  that  is  in  the  cupboard    result     in     disaster    for     the    whole    crease  the  food  supply  willingly  and 
farther,  but  it   will   never  put   a    world.     Within  twelve  months,  star-    cheerfully,  that  the  forces  across  the 
bgle  extra  ounce  into  it.     Conser-    vation    for  ourselves   and   our  Allies    g^^  ^^y  he  sustained  in  the  terrible 
lition  will   not   produce   a   grain    of   stares  us  in  the  face."  struggle,   and  that   the  war  may  be 

Lat  or  a  single  litter  of  pigs.     It  Comparative  Advances  "brought  to   a  speedy  and  victorious 

I  not  all  a  question  of  price,  but  en-        These    striking     statements     were    end. 

tily  a  question  of  Increased  supply.    ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  extended  conference  of  Peed   Prices 

jir  armies   and    the    starving   Allies    ^^^  state  Food   Administration   with         in     an    open    discussion    following 

'""  a  number  of  members  of  the  Federal  about  the  first  subject  brought  up 
Food  Administration,  both  of  which  was  the  failure  of  the  regulated 
were  present  and  heard  these  plain-  prices  on  bran  which  should  have 
spoken     statements.        The     farmers    taken  effect  on  January  1.     The  fixed 

1;; i    «...!.     1 4V«4^     «V«a      n,-i/>a     -araa    tn     VtA     1i9.9,     A     tOTI     OH     bran. 

present  cuuiu  not   uut  uupo  i.tAc»«,  n^.o  »..-x.w    .. —   .__.,_-... 

exposition    of    the    true   state   of    af-  with  other  wheat  by-products   rated 

^^^    „^  ^ ^   ^^ ^  fairs  will  have  weight  with  the  gov-  accordingfy.      Reports    were    rapidly 

r'Whv    should    the    food    producer    emment.  In  fact,  Pres.  Schurman,  who  given  from  all  over  the  state  of  $48 

Le  be  singled  out  for  the  role  of    is    a    leading   member    of    the    State  to  $50  per  ton  being  charged.  Chas. 

fbenevolent  institution?     Why  not    Food  Commission,  said  that  the  state  E    Treman,    federal   agent   in  charge 


I  never  be  fed  unless  the  American 

ner    raises    enough    oats,    wheat, 

ne.    heef    and    pork;    and    he 

irer  can  and  never  will  do  this  un- 

U  i-oocnnohlo  nrnflt   la  alln'wpd  him 

r  doing  so. 

Folly  of  Price  Fixing 
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of  this  work  over  the  state,  was  pres- 
ent. He  scored  the  farmer  roundly 
for  failing  to  report  this  violation. 
He  had  discovered  the  conditions  for 
himself  and  had  asked  a  farm  bureau 
agent  to  collect  data  of  ruling  prices, 
which  he  Intended  to  send  to  Wash- 
ington with  a  recommendation  for 
an  investigation  and  prompt  atten- 
tion. He  had  not  had  a  single  com- 
plaint from  the  men  most  concerned 
when  he  waited  for  it  and  would 
have  gladly  acted  on  it.  Other  speak- 
ers asked  for  prompt  reports  of  viola- 
tions of  rules,  first  to  county  food 
controller  or  agent,  then  to  Mr.  Tre- 
man if  satisfactory  results  do  not  fol- 
low. 

World's  Pood  Supply 
Dr.  Geo.  F.  Warren,  head  of  farm 
management  of  Cornell,  was  referred 
to  by  Pres.  Schurman  as  having  done 
more  to  interpret   the  work  of  food 
production   than   any  other  man   to- 
day.     Dr.    Warren    gave    some   most 
exhaustive  tables  of  data  of  food  pro- 
d<u€tion    all    over    the    warring    and 
nearby  neutral  world  for  a  period  of 
years  hefore  the  war  and  up  to  the 
present    time.      While    America    has 
had  not  far  from  a  normal  produc- 
tion of  both  crops  and   animal  food 
products  for  a  few  years  past,  that  of 
France,      England,     Ittaly,   Norway, 
Sweden,  and  other  countries  has  been 
far  below  normal  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.     The  63  governments  of 
Russia    had    increased    an    immense 
total  of  crops  and  animals,  from  30 
percent    in    the   lowest   staple    to   54 
percent    In    the    highest;     and    thJs 
great    output    will    now    go    to    help 
Germany  carry  on  the  struggle.  This 
was    the    most   ominous    information 
given  during  the  week.     He  made  it 
clear    that    American    farmers    must 
feed   the  Allies  or  this   war  will   be 
lost,    or  greatly   prolonged.      As   an- 
other speaker  put  It,  "Farmers  must 
do  their  best  or  Kalserism  will  rule. 
If   we   fflll   to   win.   life  will    not   be 
worth    living;    money    will    n($.    be 
worth  having.     With  men  and  muni- 
tions   more    easily    obtainable    than 
food,    we    must   grow    food,    and    yei 
more  food." — F. 


■^ 


and    feeds    manufactured,    quantities    GROWTH  OF  COW-TESTING  ASSQ. 


^\> 


V. 


of  each  considered. 

11.  County  Administrators  in  case 
of  disputes  will  ascertain  all  the  facts 
in  accord  with  the  above  rules  and 
if  unable  to  arrive  at  a  decision  will 
refer  data  to  the  State  Food  Adminis- 
trator for  advice. 


CIATIONS 


Saye'Ybur  %-^ 
Soft  Corn  W 


''WW 


I  BMt  last  yemr'a 
I  famot  ttomtMU 

ten  eom  tot  Iscm 

of  ■  i<lo.    Lessen 

your  chancee  of  lo— 
I  with* 

The  Bilo  with"8Mp-I^p"Joio«< 
blocks— stroner  walls,  thin  mor* 
tar  lin*  •sposed.  iesa  cbanM 
tor  froct,  twisted  steel  rein* 
f onHnsc.continuoiM  doorway, 
Btecl  hip  roof  and  chote  fire- 
proof.    WriUfor  catalog. 
I.  M.  PRKSTON  CO. 

-  ^«»t.  345»La""»"»»  M>ch> 

'▲lao  Cltmnx  Silo  Fillers 
and  Bidwell 
Thresher* 


^?  ""^^i  ilTii.  ImmI»m  ursrkf  *- *"•  "*  foT.tmr 

fi  BALtl 


Dairy 
'AMMlatloa 


That  co-operative  cow-testing  aasa 
clatlons  are  successful  in  this  coun- 
try Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  sine 
1906,  when  the  first  association  wa 
organized  in  Michigan,,  the  numhOT 
has    increased    steadily   to    459    asso-l 


■*--=- 
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MAKE  CHEESE  ON  THE  FARM 


17 

^^1    ^^H    claanad.     Skima  warm  or  cold 
'  ^H^  ^^B    milk.    Whether  dairy  ia  Urso  or 
HHIB  ^^^     amall.  get  handsome  catalosoe 
and  ooay  monthly  payment  offer.    Addresa 
arcXlCAN9tFAIAT0RCO..B«i.  BBHiiitiiili.M* 


^"•^'^  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


Ensilage  to  theTop 

Was  your  Silo  really  full  when 
you  began  winter  feeding?  The 
average  Silo  when  filled  in  a 
hurried  fashion  settles  about 
one-fourth.  If  you'd  like  to 
know  how  the  upper  fourth  of 
Your  Silo  can  be  made  to  pay 
$75  to  $100  yearly,  extra,  write 
for  our  1918  catalogue  to-day— 
it's  free  for  the  asking. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

ITS  Main  Street. 

StaortsvlUe.  New  V«rk 


:^AP^a/ 


12.   A    proclamation    has    recently 
been    issued    which    places    all    live    ciatioas,    in    40    states.      On   July 
stock    and    poultry    feeds    under    the    1917,  there  were  11,720   herds,  wU 
regulations  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Admin-    a  total  of  211,966  cows  being  tes  " 
Istratlon.         Regulations      governing    regularly  in  these  associations.     T 
the  sale  of  feeds  other  than  bran  and    total    number    of    milk    cows    in  t 
cotton   seed   are  being  formulated.        United  States  at   that   time  was  2M 

372,200.  of  which  0.91  percent  wer»j 

numbered  In   these  organizations. 
The    first    cow-testing    associatlo 
Farm    cheesemaking    offers    oppor-    was   organized    in    New  yge   County^ 
tunity  for  saving  large  quantities  of    Michigan,  January,    1906,    is  still 
food    which    otherwise    would    go   to    existence  and  now  has  30  herds  wita 
waste.     A  surplus  of  milk  Is  produced    a  total  of  304  cows.     The  followiif 
on  many  fartns.     This  surplus  Is  usu-    year  three  new  associations  were  oM 
ally    fed    to    ho^.      In    view    of    the    ganized  In  that  state.     In  190S  tlire»J 
meat    shortage,    milk    makes    an    ex-    were  organized  in  Maine,  and  one 
pensive  feed  for  hogs,  when  It  could    New  York.     The  next  year  five  otW 
be  made  into  cheese  which  is  a  meat    states  entered   the  list, 
substitute.  Wisconsin  now  leads  In  the  nui 

The  value  of  cheese  as  a  food  has    of  associations,  81  being  in  operati" 
not     been     fully     appreciated.       One    in   that   state.      Other  leading  3t8» 
pound  of  cheese,  according  to  the  U.    are  Vermont  with  47,  New  York 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Is  equal    43.    Iowa    and    Ohio    with    S'"*    ea 
in  food  value  to  two  pounds  of  beef.    Minnesota  with  26  and  PennsyWa" 
Thus,  some  idea  of  the  value  of  whole    with    24.      During    the    year   en 
mllTt  can  be  gained,  since  50  pounds    June  30,  1917,  95  new  organizatt 
of   milk   will   make   about    5    pounds    were    established.  —  IT.    S.    P^P' 
of  cheese.    In  other  words,  50  pounds   Agri. 
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Harvest  Time  in  the  Big  Onion  Fields  of  the  Southwest.    Where  Acreage  Tripled  in  Five  Years. 
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^ennspivania  Farmer 


LweStoek 

TOCUB  SAM  WA»TS  MOiE  WML 

(OoDtiaued  from  page  1.) 
Forage  Cropt 

Tlw  amoimt  ot  seed   »eeeB»»ry   t» 

is    as   fo*- 


littflure  an   acre  oi   forage 

1  lows: 

Seed  Depth  to 

Mr  acre  cover 


CTtH> 


1 1»3  in. 

>  to  4  in. 
itol  iiu 


This  Concrete 

Feeding  Floor 

Prevents  waste  of  higla-priced 
com— it  delivers  the  bacon. 
In  these  days  you  can't  afford  to 
feed  grain  to  mud-holes.  It  s  porK 
y^  need. 

Concrete  feeding  floNors  mean  perma- 
nent   Hoors— no  filth,  no  disease,  no 
place  for  rats  to  nest 
You  can  build  one  by  WW>wing  the 
dkections  in  otur  ft»lletm  13/. 
WrUe  for  your  free  copy 


Oats  and  Can- 
adian A6M 
peas Ubii.«ftcli 

Field  cora    ..   1     lMi»*«i 
Rape    M  powads 

[  The  Btimlier  of  pigs  that  can  be 
pastured  on  an  acre  of  forage  de- 
pends upon  the  size  of  the  pigs,  the 
luxuriance  of  the  pasture  crop 
groTrth,  and  the  accompanying  grain 
ration.  As  a  rule,  not  mo«e 
than  twelve  to  fifteen  pigs  should  be 
pastured  on  an  acre.  The  grain  ra- 
tion for  forage-fed  pigs  should  be  in- 
creased  as   the  feeding   period   con- 
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cora,  an  they  would  cleaa  ^p,  ground 
oats  20  pounds  per  1,000  pounds  livi 
weight,  and  oil  meal  5  pounds  p«r 
l.OdO  pounds  live  weight.  Por 
rapidity  of  gains,  tankage  was  moat 
favorably,  the  fastest  gains  being 
made  by  the  com,  ground  oats  aud 
tankage-fed  pigs. 

AmottS    other    thiags,    this   work 
ahffws  that  rapidity  of  gains  is  not 
the  oaly  factor  in  prottabl*  aud  vat- 
cessfkl  por*  pro«h!»«tk».     All  of  thtte 
pfgB  w«f»  marketed  at  the  same  Hum; 
and  yet  the  gro«P  that  stood  loT««t 
in    rapi«ty    of   gains    afforded   fkt 
great-est  profit.     But  there  is  a  limij 
at   which   slowing   up   the  gains  to 
cheapen   them  will   fail  to  ibe  prof- 
itable.      The   higher   prifeed    concen- 
trated feeds  become,  the  more  differ- 
ence there  will  be  in  favor  of  cheap- 
ening  the  gains  rather  than  speediig 
them  up. 


Goncluaoas 

ftf&tj   farmer   shoald   have  soimI 

hogs  oa  his  place.     By  the  use  ot  a 

purebred  boar  of  good  individuality 

the  pigs  will  be  better  feeders,  and 


DClDTtAND  CEMEWT 


C*/!i^iacs 


S.»t'  L.iKi-   1  ilv 


1   liic.iMO 


.sow  'lOiK 
".M-V    •       .'oil 


rSjCftETR  'f^  PEttMAT^' 


G...  r/^»««r  **f  th«  Bqsv   Lancaster  Stock  Yards 


Win  the  War  By  Preparingthe Land 

Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 

Bigger  Crops 


I  mm  S«n  ol  the  U.S.  mnd 

MMT  Wo»«s— r  ••  ^M«  **M  — ■■  ■* 

■wt^T^C^Mi^MlkTM  ci  UHted  S»M«  «d  C-A  weMking  for   greater  food  p»- 
£?S;  £11^  Upoli  tJ^^  thebarda. 

lJI!^*Avan.ble    TiUaaie    Acre    must  ContrilHrtI  Every  Avlll- 
raraitr  and  Farm  Hatid  must  Assist. 

We^n  anada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  m«.  9om»»  Aort  and  « 
!J^  to  d.Tunited  State,  allies  U  for  more  men  for  seeding  <^-^^ 
^Z^^.  WhMit  Prodction  last  Ysar  was   225,0«O.©O0    ■-•^ 
Sn^n^«  Canada  ..one.  .or  ,  91 8  Is  400.000.000  Bushs^ 

T.  -cure  thi.  Ac  mut  have  auistance.     She  ha.  the  land   but  nee^  the  m«.      The 
Sv^«roJ  the  United  State,   wanU   every   man   -^  ^^  ^'SZt'J'^Ztt 

LSr.rj:.^.'j^we!::::rdirecth.th.^^^^^^^    Empfoyme. 

Service,  and  we  wUl  ten  where  you  can  bert  serve  the  combined  mter«U. 

Wstarn  Canada's  help  will   be  required  not  later  ttan  ^P"' f*^- 
W^l:  :.  c^Cient  h.?p,  S50  a  month  and  up,  boar-  a«djo-0.n« 

The.,  who  re^d  to  thi.  app^  wiU  jeta  warm  wd^^ 

a,^  Bad  ombrtable  homes.    They  wdlgrt  »  rate  ol  one  cent  a   ia.letiom  v^anaoaa 

boujHlary  points  to  dertinadoa  and  return. 

For  partie-k^*  -  to  ««t«  »«*  P»^«  ^**»^  •°**'*''"^ 

U.  S.  Eaploymen*  Stnrice,  Be|rte  of  Ubtr 


tirnies,  in  order  to  gire  finish  or  fat- 
ness.    About  three  pounds  of  grain 
to  each   100  pounds  of  lire  weight 
is  the  proper  proportion. 
I      For    rapidity    of    gains;    the   self- 
—  <  feeder  affords  an  able  instrument.  It 
has    been    shown    within    reasonable 
doubt  that  the  self-feeder  method  of 
growing  and  fattening  pigs  speeds  up 
the  rate  of  gain  considerably.     How- 
ever, when  economy  is  considered  it 
would  hardly  be  adrisable  to  recom- 
mend   «»«ttaliiledlT   the  nse  of   the 
self-^feeder.      There    is    con8id|eralWe 
waste  connected  with  its  use.     There 
Is  actual  waste  of  grain  and  concen- 
trate which  works  out  of  the  feeder 
and  Is  lost,  and  probably  loss  due  to 
consumption  above  what  can  normal- 
ly be  digested,   for   a  pig  may  be  a 
"hog"  after  all.  In  these  war  times 
we    cannot    afford    to    overlook    the 
smallest  saving. 

Grain  Supplements 
An  experiment  for  testing  the  use 
of  taflkage  versus  oil  meal  as  a  pro- 
tein supplement  for  grovlng  and  fat- 
tening  pigs   has   recently   been   con- 
cluded at   the  Pennsylvania   Experi- 
ment   Station.       The    results    show, 
with    com   at    11.30    per   bushel,    oil 
meal  at  $60  per  ton,  tankage  at  $100 
per   ton    and   oats    at    75    cents    per 
bushel,  that  for  cheapness  of  gains, 

I  oil  meal  te  preferable  to  tankage. 
When  corn  alone  made  up  the  grain 
ration,  the  ollmeal-fed  pigs  were 
'  produced  for  $1.07  a  hundredweight 
cheaper  than  the  tankage-fed  pigs. 
When  com  and  ground  oats  were 
both  included,  the  difference  was  31 


what   extra   Investment   this  type 
boar  demands  will  be  more  than  rec 
orapensed    for.      It   must   be   remen 
bered  that  the  boar  has  a  chance 
infhience  every  pig  in  every  litter. 
A  little  additional  knowledge  an 
the   use  of   care   will    encourage  tl 
sow  to  give  birth  to  more  pigs 
stronger   pigs.      After   being  weani 
these  pigs  should  be  placed  on  m 
age    supplemented    with    the  prop 
grain  ration,  for  the  forage  crop  sy 
tern  of  feeding  ovt  spring  shoats 
produce   cheaper   gains   and   a  mfl 
desirable  finish  at   the  time  of    ' 
ketlng. 


SHEEP  BREEDERS  AND  FEEOl 


^^ ^  ..^Mar^nii    both  included,  the  difference  was  »x 

7..nrf  tc  t  iTPtrr  IMPROVCn  rfwo  Sues  in  One)  PIG  OR  UMB  FORCEP         ^        j,  hundredweight  in  favor  of 
CABEL'S  lATEST  IWirRUVti    ^w^^^  spring  ca^e  Lov.    Noaangrotiniurytoanimia     ««"  _,{n,eal-fed  plgs.     But  the  cheap- 

MvnES     -_^^^&>.-.  or  yoimg.    Hold  direct  w  *^ *^'^'  --^dMBMMjjJT^  -    "SfH     the  Olimeai  leu   yso 

jRiku  ^^gj^^^^^^s-^^  PT  y «*».». =====r-?r<^BWBTfflJHail]IJlJLJ  ^\M  -oHnn  was  the  one  consisting  or 

JS.4^^^^i^^^^''ti^"m^^"^^^  HAWKiTISW""" AGiaiTS  WANTiS  |  est  rstlou  was  me  on 


Sheep  cannot   perform  their 
efficient     service     as     consumers 
roughage,  waste  products  and  ho 
grrown  gains  and  do  their  best  " 
as  conservera  of  soil  fertility  ui 
a   flock   of   ewes    and   lambs   is 
during  the  year.     Breeding  ewes 
lambs  are  needed  to  turn  the 
and  rough  feeds  Into  money,  enco 
age    better    crop    rotations    and  fl 
growing  of  crops  that  will  supply '' 
ter  feed  and  leave  more  fertility  in" 
soil.     Buying  feeders  from  the  r»»i 
to  convert  the  grain  feeds  and  s^ 
quantities  of  roughage  Into  ma'J 
cannot  keep   up   the  fertility  of 
farm.     There  is  great  need  for^ 
and   lambs   to   utilize  the  feed  ' 
and    furnish   better   feeders  to 
the  market  demands.     A  simple' 
tion  of  the  whole  problem  is  tber 
farm   flock,   well   bred,  well  feii 
well  tended,  and  it  will  surely " 
money  for  those  who  are  wiliiw] 
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study  the  huslneaa  and  stand  patient- 
ly by  it. 

Some  superficial  observers  have 
prvclalmed  that  the  small  farm  flock 
iHH  proved  a  failure  because  ereiy 
ysar  the  markets  exhibit  too  mamy 
uncouth,  poorly  finished  lambs  which 
do  not  reflect  credit  to  the  farmerv 
who  shipped  them  In.  But  this  poor 
jttdsmenA  in  breedinc  asA  Seeding 
cottU  lM«ely  he  ove«come  by  «»- 
oponttoir  Ia  the  purchase  oC  rams 
and  the  markatl«i«.  oC  the-  ftalshed 
lambs.     WUh  a  number  ot  farmers 


Penm»ptV4mia  Farmer 
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ybu  can  make  an 
Car  into  a  dependai 

TrucJibythe 


kaapixrg-  the  same  breed  of  shee» 

making  up  large  shipments  of  more 
miifiorm  lambs  each  shipper  would 
get  better  prices  for  his  stock.  Then,, 
too,  the  different  members  of  the  aa- 
soclatlon  would  take  greater  Inter- 
est in  preparing  their  stock  for  shlp- 
mant.  An  efficient  co-opera(tlve  aa- 
sociatlon  wo«ld  alao  hri©  to  solve 
the  cur  dog  problem,  which,  perhaps, 
hAft  more  to  do  with  the  failure  of 
the-  small  farm  flock  than  all  other 
troubtos  put  together. 

When  a  mimber   of  farmers  in   a 
communUy  begin  to  keep  sheep  the 
local  dog  nuisance  can  be  more  easily 
controlled  and  adajjuate  fences  will 
be  built  with  Uttle  friction.     Where 
one  man  keeps  sheep  and  has  neigh- 
bors who  do  not,  he  is  more  likely  to 
liave    trouble.      He    has    the    usual 
enemies  of  the  sheei^to  contend  with, 
and  the  attitude  of  his  neighbore  is 
a    hindrance.       In     union    there    is 
strength.      Community    effort    is   al- 
ways  mare   fruitful  of   results   than 
the  same  effort  by  one  man  working 
alone.      Many   important    advanta«e8 
in     marketing,     protecting     against 
doffs  and  fencing  may  be  gained  in  a. 
county   where  several    farmers  keep 
-    flheep.— W.  Milton  Kelly. 


HUDFORD    TYPE 


PASTURE   CTITSr   COST  OF  PORK 
PRODUCTION 


That  the  use  of  green  forage  crops 
with  com  is  more  profitable  than  the 
practice  of  fieedlng  com  alone  to  hogff 
is  shown  by  results  obtained  in  tests 
conducted  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station.  Pigs  averaging  66*  pounds 
in  wefght  at  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
periment were  pastured  67  dscys  on 
bluegxass,  some  receiving  com  alone 
and  others  a  mixture  of  efght  parts 
of  com  to  one  of  tankage. 

When  corn  alone  was  fed  the  use 
ot  pasture  increased  the  rate  of  gain. 
775  percent  and  lowered  the  amount 
of  grain  reciuiced  for  a  unit  of  gain 
ia  weight   32i  percenL  When   tank- 
age was  fed  with  corn  the  use  of  pas- 
ture stili  added  materially  to  the  rate 
and  economy  of  gains  but  not  to  the 
ttxtent  that  it  did  when  com.  alone 
was    fed.    In    latter    experiments    In 
which  smaller  proportions  of  tankage 
were    used,    better    results    were    se- 
cured   than    from    the    use    of   com 
alone. 

The  hogs  fed  com  alone  in  dry  lot 

gained    only    two-thirds   of    a   pound 

daily,  while  those  fed  com  oa  pasture 

gained  one  and  a  fifth  pounds.     The 

value  of  the  gains  over  the  value  of 

feed  of  the  hogs  fed  corn  alone  was 

four    cents,    wibh    corn    at    $1.54    a 

bushel  and  hogs  at  $14  per  hundred-- 

welght.     The  gain  made  by  the  hogs 

fed   corn   on    pasture   was   valued    at 

$12.82    above   the   cost   of   feed   and 

pasture,    which    was   figured   at    $16 

an  acre.     An  acre  ot  pasture  In  this 

case    was    figured    to    replace    grain 

worth  $67. 

Other  experiments  have  shown 
that  more  satisfactory  results  can  be 
obtained  from  the  use  of  crops  like 
alfalfa,  clover  and  rape  than  from 
bluegrass   pasture. 


JUST  now  our  country  is  confronted 
by  a  big  transfxortation  problem. 
Food,  clothing  and  munitions  must 
be  moved.  The  railroads  are  doing 
their  best;  but  even  their  best  is  not 
good  enouglu 

Eveiry  one  must  help.  And  the  TRUXTUPT 
will  help  every  farmer  to  do  his  bit  by  relievii^ 
the  railroad  of  the  heavy  strain  the  war  has  laid 
on  them. 

Witti  a  TRUXTUN  you  can  do  even  your 
ferm^to-city  defivery^  a  daEy  run  of  fifty  to  sixty 
fnttes  being  the  ordinary  thmg. 

The  TRUXTUN  is  the  original  unft  fbr  con- 
vesting  pAssengctf  cars  into  profit  cars.. 

R.  gives  ycu  a  real  truck — sturdy ,^  dependable, 
aluift-ikiven^  with  internal  gear  axle  drive,  the 
dirivenaed  on  the  highest-priced  trucks. 

COMMEJia  AL  CAR  UNIT  COIiFANY 


A  TRUXTUN  reduces 
your  cost  of  hauling  to  the 
mMMmnm  as  compared 
wkh  doins  k  by  horses. 
It  is  on.  the  job  every  day. 
Iki»ne!ver  tiredy  never  sidu 
It  doesn't  "eat  its  head  off* 
when  not  working. 

Our  enginecrins  deyaitment 

for  oar 
*'\mm  Cm*  Hm     _ 
o£  neMiMi  TRUXTUN  dealer. 


« dealer.  I 


JmmmlMilliBiniliHI^ 


The  Tire  that 

Never 

0«ir  TXMiMe  Twul  Tires  made  by  o»«JSf«J»JJr£ 
ceM  can't  8«t  enwiRh  work  to  do.  2J«}»c  »■»■ 
tblB  M  on  tM  mudiv  and  sticky  "grSftJTiSSt 
Gets  you  oat  of  tbe  ""•—*•*»»»  V»''2^J?1**^ 
-t.kM  yoH  thBM  and  brln«i  you  back  hon»e  ag.tni 
auaranceed— «l»ol«nely  rollabH*— andnrightylow 

In  price!  .^     ...... 

The  lollowlna  are  the  llttW 
our  0ianuiteea  Urea. 


vtcn  •« 


suca 
aoss 

K)x3H 
SUM 
33z« 
3«I« 


Wee 

«».ao 

7.60 

8.fl0 

10.60 

I«60 


Wewfll  retread  your  old  tlree  By«» 


Sites 
36K« 
34X4H 

38x4H 
37x4K 
oldtlr 


SUM 
30s» 
30xS$ 


Improved  procetw  and  (tuaraBtee  ( 

at  tba  foUowIng  priom: 

Rl«e 

f&.60 

0.00 

ISM 

8.M 

%M 

AM  II JM  te  the 

R,  K.  TWE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stnd  for  dticripUot    hookUl    and  price  ttU. 


33l« 
3 


30x4 

34X4H 

36xM 

36x4^ 

37a«K 


Price 

sa.60 

8.00 

9.00 

9.00 

laoo 


for  No»^kUITIr* 


Itc^nesM 


liWHI* 


50  AC 


are  common  in  Western  Omada.  The  thousands  o*  U- S^»™2J 
who  have  acccvted  Omadrt  eeneroue  offer  to  setae  on:  none* 
steads  or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well  repaM 
I  hf  bountiful  craps  of  wheat  and  other  grams. 

Where  you  can  buy  pood  farm  lend  at  f  1«.  ^  t^O^'K 
•ere--«et  f t.  a  buaKl  for  wheat  and  raise  tO  to4» 
[  SMhela  «e  the  aer«  you  are  bound  to  make  money—tiiafa 
what  you  can  do  in  Western  Canada. 

In  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Sask^tch* 
cwan  or  Alberta  you  can  get  a 

llMinteMi  iff  160  Aerts  Frtt 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices. 

During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
6tldB  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the 
acre— many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels 
to  the   acre.     Wbnderful  cropa  also  of 

Oats,  Barley  aad  Flax.  Mixed  Farm. 

Ine  ii  a*  pralHkble  an  industry  ••  svaia  rai»> 

ins.   Good  aehoola,  chorchea,  marlHti  eonveif 

lent,  cliraat*  •zcMtont.     Wrtt»  for  IHwraCDr* 

and/Dartioalart  aa  to  redaced  railway  ratw 
r  to  Sapt;.--of  ImmicTetioa.  Ottawa.  Can.,  or  l» 

"^  P.A.flllRRISON: 


A\\\\\\\\\\\\\\V\\\\\\\\\^^^ 


Canadian  Govamment  Agent. 


^  -^^ 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


BfouelK  «8rt9l9^  I) 


MM»4klav-i»ls.>t^ 


'!P«iMis^l&a»to  Feurmer 


nttM  MlUMMMIUMMMM 


Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 


HHHMMMMMtfintll 


NEW  YORK'S  AORICTJITURAL 
CENSUS 


*.       c.    1.  nr     f^  -«^  T?«r  QaU  are  spring  wheat,  barley,  alfalfa,  and  more,  which  can  be  bought  at  $3  to 

Live  Stock  Wanted  and  For  Sale  a^«^«P  J^^      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.  ^3  50  ^^  bushel,  is  being  ear-tested 

The    numbers    listed    here    are    in  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  shown  in  the  prospective  and  the  eelected  corn  therefrom  sold 
several  cases  about  equal.     Thru  the  ^^.^.^^^g^  q,  beans,  hay,  and  canning  at  |5  to  $7  per  bu«hel." 

Following    is    a    partial    summary    sales    attached    to    f  [«    [^P^^^'  /^I  factory  crops.  

following    IS    "■    v  ,,„.., ,„_„i    changes  should  result  that  should  be 

of    the    resuxts    of    the    agricultural   «  ^^^^^^,^  H.n«flci«i  to  a  laree  num- 


,r    ,      y,inH  wa«  tRken  mutually  beneficial  to  a  large  num 
census  of  New  York  ^f^'^^y;//;^^^   ^er  of  persons.     There  are -still  about 
about  February  1  by  the  SUte  Food  ^^^^^  ^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^   ^^   ^^^ 

Commission,   with   the  assistance  of       •  ^  ^ 


CRITICAL  MOMENT  IN  MICHIGAN 


CAYUGA  COUNTY  SUPPLY 
OF  CORN 


The    conditions    surrounding    thje 
potato   crop   In   Michigan   are   worse 


Commission,   with   ^^«  /^"^'*"  *     ^   state.     Last  year  there  was  a  report-        ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^   census   which    than  they  have  been  any  time  in  the 
the  Farm   Bureaus   ana   lae  ^^  surplus  of  8,000.     The  number  of    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  tabulated  Dy  the  Cay-   past.     Great  unrest  exists  among  po- 

of the  state.  breeding  ewes   wanted   and   for  sale    ^^^  ^^    ^j^    y.)   Farm  Bureau  oifice   tato  growers,  and  every  day  this  Is 

Farm  Workers  is  practically  the  same  as  last  year.       ^^^^^g  '^^ch   seed   corn   for  sale  but    becoming   more   pronounced,    and    In 

The  number  of  men  who  have  en-  FertiUzer  preliminary    germination    tests   seem    sections  feelings  are  at  a  fever  heat 

listed  from  the  farms  is  reported  as  ,^^^  ,^^^  ^,  ,,rtilizef   to    indicate   this    com   not    good    for   The  f  <>7"  '^J.^^/^/^f^^^^.^^^ 

3  772      The  number  drafted.   11.427.    „^  ,°"  ^ted  to  be  used  this  year  than    seed  purposes.  Local  dealers  have  sil-   been  treated  fairly  a«d  "lany  of  them 
:;irinclude    some   who    have    been    ^^^  ^etlalt  year.     In  the  case  of    age  corn  but  offer  little  of  the  husk-    ^ll'^J^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
called  but  who  have  not  yet  left  for  however    there  is  an   increase    ing  varieties.  toes  for  their  own  use  a^o"®;     V^'^J 

seilice      The  number  who  have  left   ''^^  153  oJo  tons  to  218.000  tons.  Realizing     this    serious    situation    something  Is  done  to  meet  the  exis  - 

facing  for  other  kinds  of  work.  19.-    ''^"^  ^''''''  witH  which  farmers  have  to  contend,    ing  conditions  and  gain  the  goodwill 

459    is  much   larger  than   the  total      Tractors,    Milking    Machines    and      the  manager  of  the  Farm  Bureau  has    and  the  confidence  of  the  man  Tiho 
number  who  have  gone  for  military  Manure  Spreaders  sent  out  this  offer  to  every  man  In    grows  potatoes  this  year  will   see  a 

re^lce  The  number  of  tractors  on   farms    the    county    who    offered    seed    corn    decided   reduction   In  the  acreage  of 

A  considerable  number  of  men  have  ,..    j^ilklng   machines,    4,538;    for  sale:  Each  man  is  asked  to  send    this  crop.  „,«v,„,„ 

come  back   to   the   farm   from   other   ^^.f  l',l,f  pl'^ers.  25,730-good    In  a  composite  sample  of  corn,  made        ^-lers  in   potatoes    »»   Michig^"; 
work.    These,    together  with   the   in-    l^^  that  farmers  are  increasing    up  by  taking  six  kernels   from  each    ^'Y^p^^^ll''^]^'^^^^^^ 

creased  amount  of  work  being  done  ,abor-saving  machines  of   of  at  least   25  ears  of  corn   selected    weight  In  --e  of  t^e  leading  potato 

by  women  and  by  farmers'  sons,  who  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^,^^^,  g,^.    at  random  from  the  lot  he  offers  for    P'o^u^'"^   «^f  <>««  auotatlon  on  city 

are  doing  more  work   in   proportion    ^^^^^^^^j    assistance,    wherever    the   seed.      As    soon    as    the   corn    Is    re-    the  same  time  the  'l^^tf'^"  °"  '"J 
fo   their   years   than    formerly,    have   '!^'f  these  Lct»i«e«  Pay«-  ^^^^"^    ^^    ^'    ^^^    '"^    ^    germination    markets  ranges  from   $2.25  to  $2^65 

made    up    thr  loss    to    some    extent.    "^  °'  ^^^  "^^^^"^^  ^"^'-  ^est.  either  at  the  State  Experiment   wholesale.       Potatoes     are    reta  ling 

9tm    h(mever    there  seems   to   have  Live  Stock  Station  at  Geneva,  or  Cornell.     The   from  $2.50  to  $4  per  hundredweigh  . 

been  a  decrease  of  about  8,000  in  the        ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,  ^^^^y  cows  Is  about    result  of  the  test  is  reported  to  the        The  conditions  «^»«»;^  J"  ^^f^" 
Tumber    of    persons    doing   work    on     J  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^,,^  p,,^,p,    farmer.     If   the   test    is  satisfactory,    gan  at   this  ^^^"f^^^'^^^^^^^f  ,,\^g' 

?arms,  other  than  housework,  at  the    ^  .^^^^^^       ^,   ,„^^,,    ,,    he  states  the  amount  of  corn  for  sale  -bode  no   good  for  the  crop  of  1918. 

present   time.  heifer  calves  being  raised,   however,    and  the  price   desired.      This   list   Is   -Bulletin  A.  S.  &  W.  Co. 

The  census  last  year  showed  a  de-    ^^^^^   ^  decided   decrease   from   last    given    anyone    who   wants   seed, 
crease  of  16   percent  in  the  number  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^   ^  decrease        This  plan  finds  the  good  seed,  and    (jOST    OF    PRODUCING    ACRE    OF 

of  hired  men  on  farms,  and  this  year    ^^^   ^^^  previous  year.      About  six    then  helps  the  man  who  has  seed  for  TOMATOES 

a  further  decrease  of   15   percent   is  ^^^^  ^^^  l^^jj^^  t^o    sale  and  the  man  who  wants  to  buy,  . 

Shown.  years    old    and    over    are    registered    gei.togein«r.  i  u«  ».oga^  «»...^e.  ^"""        There  has   uc^x.   a  ^.v-   «v-»  .-.a 

,       :,  -n      c-1^  «„rahrp,i,      Th«»  number  of  colts  be-   who  are  working  with  this  situation    about    the    government    setting    the 

Seed  Wanted  and  For  Sale  purebreds.  J^^J^^^^l^^JX  The   is  "Test  your  seed  corn^^.  price  of  tomatoes,   but  as  yet  there 

Figures  show  that  there  is  enough    J^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  . ^^^  heen  very  little  said  in  regard  to 

seed  in  this  slate  to  supply  all  who    ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^      ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  PENNSYLVANIA     the  cost  of  producing  a   ton  of  to- 

wish  to  buy,  but  the  i^«ii'*d«*^^°"^;    ^^^^    ^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^    ^^  ^^^^    ^^^^  ,„atoes  for  canning. 

ty  reports  show  that  a  large  amount    ^^^   ^^^^^        purposes,    shows   a   de-        A  complete  survey  of  the  seed  com        A  group  of  five  farmers  were  gath- 
of  work  will   be  necessary   upon  tne    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  percent.  situation  is  being  made  by  the  U.  S.    ered  together  the  other  evening  dis- 

part of  the  County  Seed  Stock  Com-  Department  of  Agriculture  in  which   cussing  the  tomato  proposition  from 

mittees    to    secure   an    adequate   dis-  Poultry  farmers  are  *belng  requested  to  send    every  angle  and  decided  to  see  how 

tribution,   both  within  and  between  .     .       . .  - 

counties 


Poultry  „       . 

Apparently  a  full  report  will  show    samples    of    corn    which    they    have    the  cost  of  producing  10  acres  of  can 
»"—  a  decrease  of  almost  one^ixth  in  the   selected    for    seed.      There    seems    to    house  tomatoes  looked  on  paper.  This 

In  the  case  of  spring  wTieat,  how-    n^j^her  of  hens.     Other  poultry  also   Tje   very   little    1916    corn    available,    is   the   result: 
ever,    there   is   a  shortage   of    23,000    ^^^  decreased  decidedly.     A  full  re-    As  to  Pennsylvania  the  report  states:         Rent  of  land.  $100;  plowing,  r25; 
bushels.     Provision  has  already  been    ^^^  ^jjj   probably   show   a  decrease    "In  about   25  counties  along  the  en-    harrowing.    $6;    marking    rows,    $3; 
made    to    secure    this    needed    spring    ^^  ^^^^j_  one-sixth  In  the  number  of    tire   northern    and    along   two-thirds    fertilizer,  $200;    applying.   $6;   mak- 
wheat   thru   the   Milling   Bivision   of    ^^^^  incubated  in  1917,  as  compared    of  the  western  edge  of  the  state,  50    ing  up  hills,  $7.50;  plants,  $35;  *et. 
the  United   States   Food   Administra-    ^^^^    ^g^g       .pj^^    number    of    eggs    percent  or  more  of  the  seed  corn  will    ting  plants,  $20;  cultivating,  $37.50; 
tion,     provided    County    Seed    Stock    j^j^j^hated   last   year  was   90   percent    have  to  be  shipped  In.     The  rest  of    crimson  clover,  $30;  seeding.  $1;  cul- 
Committees   find   it   necessary   to  im-    q,  the  expected  number.     If  the  same    the  state  will  have  enough  seed  corn    tivating  in.   $4;   baskets,   $50;    pick- 
port   it  from   outside   their  counties.    ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^^  ^m  be  a    if  most  of  the  acreage   for  ensilage    ing,  $90;  hauling,  $100;   replanting, 
•The  amount  of  potatoes  for  sale  at    j^y^her  decrease  in  the  numfber  that    is  planted  with  late  varieties  obtain-    $5.    Total  for  ten  acres,  $720  or  $72 
first    glance  seems   to   be   large.      In    ^^^   finally   Incubated.  ed  outside  of  the  state.    In  the  south-    per  acre. 

this   connection,    it   should   be   noted  eastern  corner  some  of  the  counties        The  above  was  figured  on  a  five  ton 

that  there  are  a  good  many  weeks  be-  Crops  have  a  surplus  which   probalbly  will    average    per    acre,    making    the    cost 

fore  potato   planting   time,   and   that        Apparently  a  full  report  will  show    be  needed  to  augment  the  supply  of    per  ton  $14.40. 

a  good  proportion  of  the  potatoes  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^^^  harvested  in  ensilage  corn  that  will  have  to  be  These  are  real  war  times  as  the 
listed  for  seed  purposes  will  normal-  ^^^^  ^^^  g^  percent  of  the  expected  shipped  into  the  .state,  wherever  a  above  figures  show.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
ly  be  consumed  between  now  and  planting,  as  reported  in  the  census  shortage  of  seed  exists.  One  hundred  that  those  who  have  In  charge  the 
that  time.  The  amount  of  seed  po-  j^^^.  ^^^^  rp^e  difference  between  eighty  samples  of  crib-run  corn  that  price  fixing  for  1918  tomatoes  may 
tatoes  offered  for  sale  is  about  one-  ^j^^  expected  acreage  of  crops  and  the  were  very  representative  of  condl-  be  well  qualified  to  see  both  the  pro- 
ninth  of  this  year's  crop.  acreage    harvested    was    made   up   of    tions  this  year  were  tested   for  ger-    .    cer's    and    consumer's    side. — Pro- 

Th*  amount  of  seed  corn  for  sale    jdi©  lands,  land  on  which  crops  fail-    minatlon    and    the    following    results    ducer  in  Bridgeton  (N.  J.   )  News, 
should   not   be   misinterpreted.   Much    ed,    and    land    on    which    crops   were    obtained:  (At   this   time   the  Food   Admlnls- 

of  the  seed  corn  in  the  state  has  not    raised,   but    not    harvested.  "Eleven  samples  tested  90  percent;    tratlon  has  not  fixed  a  price  upon  to- 

yet     been     tested     for     germination.        Last   spring   the   expected    acreage    10.  80-90  percent;  17.  70-80  percent;    matoes  of  any  kind.— Editors.) 

Farmers   are   advised    to   Insist   on    a    of   all    crops   showed    an    Increase   of    11.  60-70  percent;  75,  50-60  percent; — 

germination  test  before  purchasing  eight  percent  over  the  area  harvest-  35.  10  percent  or  less;  and  16.  no  The  advice  for  early  ordering  of 
seed   corn  ed  In  1916.     This  year,  the  total  ex-    percentage.  farm  supplies,  lime,  implements,  spray 

The  amount  of  seed  oats  for  sale  pected  area  of  all  crops  is  six  per-  "By  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  materials,  drain  tiles,  and  fertlllzer« 
and  the  amount  that  Is  called  for  cent  less  than  the  area  harvested  In  the  farmers  much  of  the  seed  corn  will  soon  be  too  late.  Act  now  If  you 
is   about   e'en      Tt   would   seem   that    ,917.  has  been  sold  by  them  to  their  neigh-    haven't  already.   _         ^ 

any  one  who  had  good  seed  oats  The  area  expected  to  *e  planted  to  bors  or  to  farmers  in  other  sections  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  varieties  of 
would  do  well  to  hold  them  for  seed  corn  is  much  more  than  the  area  har-  of  the  state  at  fifty  cents  to  a  aonar  vegetables  this  season.  Seeds  are 
mirnoses  The  same  also  applies  to  vested  last  year.  Other  crops  that  over  the  market  price  of  commercial  s^-^rce.  Don't  nav  jrood  nioney"  for 
barley  «»»ow  considerable  expected  increases   corn.      Corn    testing    75    percent    or    fancy  stuff  of  doubtful   productivity. 


Tlie  Voice  of  the  People 


This  (Upartmaat  U  raservwl  for  use  o<  oar  reard*i»  to  diaevM  prohleBS 
and  mattcTS  of  general  farm  iaterest.  Write  your  viewa  and  commonts 
briefly  oa  any  qaestku  of  cocial,  ceonoiaic  or  «due»tioBaI  i»p«rtaBce  and 
thus  share  them  with  others.  Such  articles  should  not  exceed  200  or  300 
words.  PuWicatkm  of  such  articles  does  not  signify  editorial  endorsement 
or   agreemeat. 
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ARBANGIHG  CREDIT  FOR 
FARMERS 


A  Crawford  Cmmty  Activity 


Last  spring  many  of  the  farmers 
in  Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania, 
as  was  the  case  in  other  sections  of 
the  state,  did  not  have  ready  money 
with  which  to  purchase  the  high- 
priced  seed  which  was  needed  to 
plant  their  usual  acreages.  Especial- 
ly was  this  true  in  the  case  of  po- 
tatoes when  the  seed  to  plant  an  acre 
cost    almost    $40. 

In  order  to   assist   the   farmers   in 
this   matter   and   to   encourage  them 
to  produce  larger  crops,   the  County 
Farm   Bureau    asked   the  aid   of   the 
Meadvllle  Chamlier  of   Commerce   to 
help   ottt  In  this  matter.      They   de- 
cided to  go  one  better  than  had  been 
the  case  elsewhere  in  the  state  and 
to  loan   oumey   for  the   purchase  of 
feed    to    deserving    farmers    for    six 
months  without  Interest,  or  until  the 
crops  grown  from  the  seed  purchased 
could  be  marketed.     The  money  from 
which  the  loans  were  made  was  o^>- 
talned     In     the     following     manner: 
About  fifty  business  men  of  Meadvllle 
signed  a  note  of   $50   each,   bearing 
interest   at   6   percent.      Theae  notes 
were  deposited  in  the  bank  with  the 
understanding  that  theae  men  would 
share  alike  in  any  losses  which  might 
occur.     Most  of   these  men  went   in 
with  the  thought  that  it  would 'cost 
them  some  losses. 

Applications  for  loans  were  made 
thru  the  Farm  Bureau  office.  Ap- 
plication blanks  were  filled  out  upon 
which  the  applicant  stated  the  size 
of  loan  desired,  the  purpose  of  the 
loan,  the  value  of  his  real  estate  and 
personal  property,  if  any.  and  a  man 
to  whom  the  examining  committee 
could  refer.  These  applications  were 
turned  over  to  a  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  Meadvllle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  committee  passed  upon 
all  applications,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  character  of  the  appli- 
cant and  his  needs  rather  than  his 
financial  standing.  When  the  appli- 
cation had  been  acted  upon  favor- 
ably, the  money  was  paid  over  to  the 
applicant. 

The  loans  were  quite  small  in  moat 
cases,  varying  from  $5  to  $75  and 
averaging  about  $30.  But  it  en- 
abled the  farmers  to  put  out  larger 
crops  than  they  could  have  done 
without  the  loans.  A  total  sum  of 
about  $1,800  was  loaned  In  this  way 
to  57  different  farmers.  Most  of 
these  notes  were  met  at  the  time  of 
maturity,  altho  a  few  have  been  re- 
newed. On  the  whole,  the  entire  ex- 
periment was  considered  a  success 
and  the  same  system  will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  used  again  this  spring. — 
H.  O.  Henderson,  County  Agent. 


the  ideas  of  our  forefathers — that  the 
most  dignified  occupation  of  a  gen- 
tleman was  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  Because  of  the  snobbish  thought 
that  dollars  marlied  the  worth  of  a 
man  to  his  cocumunity,  gradually 
the  roads  to  success  merged  into 
paved  hig^w^ys  to  urban  communi- 
ties which  grew  and  thrived  at  the 
expense  of  soil  cultiva/tion.  The 
rendering  of  service  becan»e  measured 
not  by  the  dignity  of  essential 
labor  but  by  dollars  distributed  thru 
alms  from  overstocked  purses  most- 
ly derived  from  exploiting  the  tell- 
ers. This  the  American  farmer  has 
long    felt    and    resented. 

The    farmer    has    no    constructive 
leadership,   not  even   a  champion   In 
its  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Nowhere 
in  the  public  service  commissions  did 
he    intercede    for   or   get   representa- 
tions.     Nowhere    Is    It    recorded,    so 
far  as  the  writer  knows,   a  plea  for 
an   extension   of   the   Farmers'   Loan 
Act  to  help  any  except  those  who  are 
able   to   help    themselves    thru    thetr 
bankers.       He    personally,    only    last 
week,   objected  to   a   bill   to   provide 
funds   to   furnish    the    farmers    seed. 
He  has  turned  down  appeals  to  sug- 
gest relief  by  acting  thru  the  coun- 
ty  agents    paid   by   the   government. 
When   this  year's   shortage  comes, 
which  is  as  certain   as  the  next  Lib- 
erty Loan,  it  will   be   too  late.      But 
let  the  blame  not  be  placed  upon  the 
farmer,  but  on  the  sJhoulders  of  those 
responsible  for  it.     Every  farm  jour- 
nal in  the  country  should  use  the  big 


phin  Co..  Pa. 


DRIVEN  OUT  BY  EXPRESS 
BUNGLING 


I    was    interested    in    accounts    in 
your  issue  of  March  2nd  of   trouble 
in   sending  eggs    and   butter   by   ex- 
press.     We  run  a  poultry   farm   and 
we    tried    several    different    kinds    of 
parcel  post  boxes.     We  had  so  much 
breakage    that    we    let   It    go.      Then 
last    July    and    August    two    cases    ol 
eggs    were  lost    going  to   New   York, 
amounting  to  a  little  over  $30.      As 
yet,    have    not    been    able    to    get    a 
penny  from  the  Adams  Express  Com- 
pany for  our  loss.     As  grain  went  up 
and  eggs  remained  low,  we  disposed 
of  three-fourths  of  our  stock.      Now 
eggs  are  cheap  again;   41  cents  was 
the  top  price  in  New  York  March  2. 
With   grain   so  very    high    "to   buy", 
eggs  cheap  "to  sell",  so  many  losses 
in  transportation,  we  have  and  will 
turn    our   energies    to   regular   farm- 
ing, having  around  80  acres  of  pretty 
good    land    with    pasture   and   plenty 
of   wood   land. — H.    B.   Cook,    Mercer 
County.  N.  J. 


NEED  CONSTRUCTIVE 
LEADERSHIP 


JUST  RIGHT 


I  am  greatly  encouraged  to  note 
your  aggressive  attitude  in  bring- 
ing forward  the  neglect  of  the  farm- 
er. Your  editorials  of  March  2  are 
very  timely.  For  a  year  I  have  tak- 
en every  opportunity  thru  the  press 
and  at  public  gatherings  to  point 
out  Just  what  you  have  now  stated. 
We  have  fallen  very  mucU  away  from 


The  citizens  of  Cohocton.  Steub- 
en County.  N,  Y.,  pledged  themselves 
to  each  give  a  certain  number  of 
days'  labor  on  farms  when  their  ser- 
vices are  most  needed.  Ruling  prices 
of  farm  labor  will  be  paid  by  the 
farmers.  Let  us  hear  more  of  this 
co-operation  to  reduce  high  cost  of 
living.  City  people  can  thus  help 
the  farmers  and  Incidentally  help 
themselves. — S.,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Make  Money 
With  Fertilizers 


SAVE  LABOR 

It  has  been  proven  that  labor  on  fertilized 
land  returns  50  to  125^  more  than  on  unferti- 
lized land,  because  of  tiie  greater  crop  secured 
from  a  given  amount  of  labor.  The  hired  man 
is  costing  you  more  than  he  did.  Make  his 
labor  produce  more  by  using  i4.  A»  €•  Fertilizers, 

KEEP  MORE  STOCK 

The  old  fashioned  way  was  to  keep  stock  to 
make  manure  for  the  land.  It  was  a  good  way 
too;  but  fertilizers,  by  increasing  the  grass  and 
grain  and  forage,  make  it  possible  to  carry  more 
stock.  Grow  your  grain  with  A,  A,  C. 
Fertilizers. 

If  we  kmve  n9  agmt  in  ytmr  town,  we  want  one.     Writt  us  far 
wm  wmu-eU  agent's  «dtfms  or  mkftr  an  agency  ymarst^. 

The  Company  maintains  an  Agricukiaral  Service  Bweau 
conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  for  many  years  Director 
ol  the  Rhode  Island  State  Expetioient  Station,  whose 
Crop  Bulletins,  services  and  advice  are  free  to  all  farmers. 

P^  Am«rican  Agrkukural  Ckemical  Co. 


2  Rector  Street,  New  York»  N.  Y. 

W»  fro*  Mr  Irad*  fr*m  tf  t^wtt. 
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150,000 
g       Satisfied  Users 


l^tolS 
Horse  Power 


Dependable  Power  for  Farmers    \ 


TXT'ITH  farm  help   scarce;  with   wages   soaring,  the  best  labor 

'       saving  machinery  is  demanded  on  the  farm. 
olds  Engines  are  putting  the  farming  business  on  a  war-time  basis  becanse 
they  are  durable  and  economical. 

OLDS  ENGINES— 4l8t  YEAR 

Thoroughly  reliable,  simple,  perfectly  balanced  and  compact.  Olds  Engines 
are  giving  never-faltering  service  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
A  Better  Engine  at  a  Lower  Price 

The  Olds  today — the  product  of  40  years  experience — is  better  than  ever. 

And  our  Ruarantee  —  three  limes  u  strong  a»  heretofore  —  whrrebr  yon  are  the  iadse  a*  to  whether  a 
part  is  de(ecti»eor  not.  is  yuriun  fntictint.  Write  for  full  particular*  abotit  this  hopper  cooled,  (ro« 
proof  eneine  which  it  equipped  with  the  Webater  Tti-Polar  Oscillating  Macneto,  when  lO  desired. 


RELIANCE  ENGINEERING  COMPANY.  LANSING.  MICHIGAN 
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ESTABLISHED     1882 

FOR  BEST  RESULTS 
UNCASTER  CHEM.C0.5 
AN1HAL  BONE  FERTILIZER 

ASK  YOUR  AGENT,  OR  ADDRESS  US.  UNCASTER  RA. 


WITTEJ 

Kero-Oil  Eiifiies 

T««M«lMP«Mr  atHalftkaCMl 

Sizes  2  to  22n-F.--SolcctYoarOwn 

Terma  -  Dtr«'t-from-K»cU.ry  _pric«».      Writ* 

Jour  own  ord«-»««»1»  «•.*»>«>>.  ^"Tr^li 

hipraent.     Bi«  new  c»t»lo«,"llow  ^i^'^ 

^■^     WITTE  ENQINC  WORK«_ 
2<Ml  Oakland  *•*..  WaniMCHyi  IJj. 


Save  $15{ 
to$20e 


% 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


^o^Hrp 


GUINEAS 


I  have  read  with  interest,  W.  F. 
Eurdue's  article  on  guineas  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Pennsylvania  Farmer  and 
heartily  agree  with  most  that  he  says. 
However,  iny  experience  is  that  it  is 
not  necessary  nor  advisable  to  keep 
sufficient  male  birds  to  allow  the 
guineas  to  go  in  pairs.  .  This  requires 
the  keeping  of  too  many  unprofitable 
birds  and  the  more  male  birds  in  the 
flock  the  more  quarrelsome  they  will 
he.  I  used  to  hear  it  claimed  that  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  as  many  males 
as  females  in  order  to  insure  fertile 
eggs  but  one  year  we  had  a  flock  of 
more  than  30  guineas  and  there  were 
only  three  male  birds  in  the  flock. 
The  eggs  from  this  flock  hatched  as 
well  as  eggs  from  flocks  where  more 
males  were  kept.  In  fact,  nearly  all 
of  the  eggs  set  from  this  flock  proved 

fertile. 

Another  advantage  in  keeping  only 
a  few  male  birds  in  the  flock  is  that 
theguineas  will  range  about  in  flocks 
during  the  laying  season  and  usually 
from  four  to  six  hens  will  lay  in  the 
same  nest,  while  if  one  male  is  kept 
for  each  female  each  hen  will  build 
a  separate  nest.  It  is  much  easier  to 
find  the  nests  if  several  hens  lay  in 
the  same  nest. 

As  to  whether  it  is  best  to  set  the 
eggs  under  chicken  hens,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter   to    be    settled    by    the    circum- 
stances.    If  I  should   find   a   guinea 
hen  setting  on  a  nest  of  eggs  where 
she   was   not   likely   to   be   disturbed 
and  it  was  not  too  late  in  the  season 
I  would  not  break  her  up.     A  guinea 
hen  certainly  does  understand  the  na- 
ture of  her  young  beiier  than  a  fos- 
ter  mother   would    do.      The   guinea 
hen  treats  her  young  very  much  as 
the  ruffed  grouse  or  the  quail  does. 
Whenever  there  is  danger  from  any 
source    the    young    understan-d    the 
mother's  signal  of  alarm  and  they  all 
bide.     When  the  danger  is  past  the 
guinea  understands  Just  how  to  call 
her  brood  out  of  hiding.  Once  I  remem- 
ber an  old  guinea  hen  that  hatched 
a  good  sized  flock;  I  never  could  find 
Just    how    many    were   hatched    but 
«he  succeeded  in  raising  8  to  maturi- 
ty. When  they  .grew  up  so  they  could 
fly    she    took    them    to    the    poultry 
house  and  they  were  as  tame  a«  the 
ones  that  were  reared  by  the  chicken 

bens. 

I  have  kept  a  record  of  the  egg 
production  for  several  years  and  I 
found  that  the  flock  averaged  very 
close  to  100  eggs  to  the  hen  each  sea- 
eon.  This  Is  a  better  average  than 
the  average  chicken  hen  on  the  farm 
and  the  guineas  certainly  look  out 
for  themselves  and  range  all  over  the 
farm  In  search  of  bugs,  worms  and 
grasshoppers.  They  are  as  good  in- 
sect destroyers  as  quail. 

They  beat  the  crow  as  insect  des- 
troyers, and  if  they  do  eat  some  grain 
tbey  pay  amply  for  it  in  eggs  pro- 
duced.— A.  J.  Legg,  W.  Va. 


stick  to  the  Job.     I  think,  however, 
E.   M.   A.    will   find   she   can    sell,    if 
she  wishes,  to  private  customers  but 
not  to  dealers,  am  I  right  ?     Last  year 
I  sold   $130    worth   of   eggs   and   my 
feed    cost    $133;    I    also    sold    some 
chickens.  Out  of  that  I  had  to  pay  $58 
for  miscellaneous  expenses,  and  while 
I  did  not  come  out  in  debt,  neverthe- 
less  I   feel   I    worked    hard    a   whole 
year  for  very  little.     I  had  to  do  the 
whitewashing   and   other  hard    work 
because    there    was    no    one    I    could 
hire    to   do    it.      Eggs   have   dropped 
but    feed    keeps    soaring — ^bran    $52 
per    ton,    wheat    $2.20    a    bushel.      I 
grant   the  price  of  eggs   seems   high 
to  the   consumer   but   they   wouldn't 
think  so  if  they  had  to  buy  the  feed. 
The  latter  part  of  last  summer  raiine 
did  not  pay  for  their  feed;  also,  some 
of  the  time  during  fall  and  winter  al- 
tho     I     coaxed     them     hard.       Fed 
wheat   in   morning,   hot   mash   of  al- 
falfa, bran,  corn  meal  and  beef  scrap 
at  noon,  scalded  oats  at  night   with 
corn    added    cold    nights.      Now,    we 
are  told  not  to  feed  wheat  and  there 
will  be  no  bran;  so  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  get  eggs  without  them,  except 
in  the  spring  when  any  old  hen  will 
lay   if   she  can  go   out   to   grass.      I 
never  could  get  eggs  without  wheat, 
paratively  small  price  per  hen  each 
year.    However,  the  feeding  must  not 


essary?     I  should  build  two  bouses, 
each  20  feet  wide  and  20  feet  deep. 
Each    house    will    accommodate    100 
henb,  allowing  four  square  feet  to  a 
bird.     A  flock  of  200  hens  will  fur- 
nish   enough    eggs    to    make   an    in- 
vestment  in   an    incubator   necessary 
and  advisable.     The  size  of  the  incu- 
bator   will    d«pend    on    whether    the 
farmer  is  going  to  use  some  hens  in 
hatching  and  also  on  whether  he  ex- 
pects   to    sell    some   day-old    chicks. 
Brooders  will  be  necessary  if  the  in- 
cubator   Is    used    and    two    or    three 
colony  houses  will  be  of  use  in  rais- 
ing the  young  stock.     The  amount  of 
equipment   for  a  200-hen   flock  need 
not  be  large  or  expensive  and  the  cost 
will   entirely  depend  on   the  amount 
of  capital  the  farmer  can  use  for  that 
purpose.      By    hatching    and    brood- 
ing   with    hens,    it    is    impossible    to 
keep  the  equipment   down   to  a  very 
small    investment.      Brood  coops   can 
be  made  of  scrap  material  in  the  win- 
ter.    Colony  houses  can  also  be  made 
of    waste    lumber.      The    grain    and 
green  food  for  the  poultry  can  usual- 
ly be  stored  in  the  barn  and  in  the 
cellar    and    no    investment    will    be 
required  for  a  storage  house  for  feed. 
A  200-hen  flock  enjoying  plenty  of 
range  can  be  maintained   at  a  com- 
1   remember   a   few   years   ago   I   ran 
out  of  wheat  and  did  not  feel  I  could 
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and  to  furnish  chickens  and  eggB  for 
table  use. 

The  house  shown  is  14  by  40  feet 
and  accommodates  about  150  laying 
hens.  The  dropping  boards  are  cov- 
ered with  concrete  about  li  inches 
thick.  Concrete  is  much  more  satis- 
factory than  wood,  as  it  can  be 
cleaned  quickly  and  kept  sanitary 
and  does,  not  get  so  damp  as  wood. 
The  roosts  are  hinged  at  the  back 
and  lift  up  and  fasten  on  the  hooks 
In  the  rafters,  making  it  convenient 
to  clean  off  the  dropping  boards. 

The  concrete  also  protects  the 
nests  which  are  located  beneath  the 
dropping  boards.  The  doors  in  front 
of  the  nests  are  kept  fastened  up  all 
the  time,  keeping  it  dark  in  the 
nests.  The  hens  usually  seek  dark 
or  secluded  places  to  lay.  A  ten-Inch 
entrance  is  made  in  the  bottom  near 
the  back  end  where  they  enter  the 
nests.  The  front  doors  are  used  for 
gathering  the  eggs,  cleaning  out  and 
putting  in   nest   material. — J.  L.  J. 


Showing  Arrangement  of  Boosts,  Dropping  Boards  and  Ncsti 
pay  over  $1  a  bushel  then.  It  was  be  neglected,  even  if  the  birds  have 
in  March  and  I  dropped  back  on  free  range.  Some  free  range  birds 
corn,  after  feeding  wheat  all  winter,  use  nearly  all  of  their  energy  m 
one  meal  a  day.  The  hens  dropped  hunting  enough  food  to  keep  them 
off  in  egg  yield  and  began  to  moult,  alive  and  the  egg  records  are  very 
thereby  knocking  me  out  of  sum-  low.  By  combining  free  range  with 
mer  eggs  when  they  hadn't  done  any  the  -hopper  system  of  feeding,  each 
extra  laying  during  the  winter.  This  hen  is  insured  enough  of  the  right 
winter  I  did  not  keep  as  many  hens  kind  of  food  to  produce  eggs, 
as  usual,  next  winter  I  will  keep  less.  Nearly  every  farmer  has  the  room 
unless  conditions  change.  The  sol-  for  200  hens  on  a  farm  without  ty- 
dlers  need  the  wheat,  of  course,  but  ing  up  too  much  of  his  capital  or 
the  hen  can  not  come  up  to  expec-  time  in  their  proper  management, 
tatlons  without  it.  so  we  must  make  It  is  generally  believed  from  obser- 
up  our  minds  to  do  with  fewer  eggs,  vations  and  experiments  that  the 
—A  Subscriber,  Delaware  Co..  Pa.        farm  hen  is  a  winner.     Farmers  with 

small,  paying  flocks  can  scarcely  al- 

THE  IDEAL  FAKM  FLOCK  'o'd    to    keep    them    small    when    a 

flock   consisting  of   as   many   as    200 

The  average  farmer  Is  too  busy  birds  would  produce  a  constant  in- 
to go  Into  the  poultry  business  on  a  come  from  eggs  If  given  the  proper 
large  scale  but  he  needs  poultry  to  amount  of  care.— R.  G.  KIrby.  Mien, 
round   out    the    farm    income.      The 


CARE  OF  YOUNG  TURKEYS 

Turkeys  hatched  in  May  will  get 
the  proper  weight  for  Thanksgiving 
and  it  Is  not  desirable  to  hatch  until 
the  weather  gets  warm.  One  season 
we  had  a  flock  of  young  turks  come 
out  in  April  and  try  as  best  we 
could,  it  was  impossible  to  -save 
them  because  of  the  cold  and  wet 
weather.  Dampness  is  fatal  to  the 
young  birds. 

Young  turkeys  must  start  with 
inherited  vigor,  else  the  task  is  hope- 
less. Inbreeding,  roup  and  overfat- 
ness  in  the  old  birde  are  frequent 
causes  of  disaster.  The  flrst  hatches 
may  be  made  under  chicken  hens 
but  the  young  will  need  more  care 
than  the  broods  hatched  by  the  tur- 
key mothers.  The  latter  seem  to 
know  how  much  the  young  birds  can 

1     ...      .X.  ^     .^ _«    «-_„_>_~    ^^A     '..•ill 

SiaUU   ill    lue    W  ixy    \M.   luiagiub   auu    n  >•> 

bring  them  back  to  the  coop  before 
they  become  overtired.  Not  so  the 
hen    mother. 

Lice  are  fatal  to  young  turks  but 
they  give  less  trouble  with  the 
broods  cared  for  by  the  turkeys.  A 
good  place  to  dust  themselves  should 
be  provided.  A  little  pure  lard  or 
sweet  oil  on  the  head,  around  the 
vent  and  between  the  long  wing 
feathers  will  kill  the  lice  if  care  is 
used  in  applying  the  remedy.  Coal 
oil  preparations  and  sulphur  are 
liable  to  kill  the  poults  as  well  as 
the  vermin. 

Hard  boiled  eggs  are  best  for  the 
first  feed  but  coarse  meal  scalded  and 
mixed    with    milk    is    all    right    in    a 
few  days.     Feed  what  they  will   eat 
up  clean.     After  about  six  weeks  they 
may  be  given  unlimited  range  and  fed 
only  at  night.  This  calls  them  home. 
Large  coops  should  be  provided  and 
the  birds  kept  housed  until   the  dew 
has  dried  off  the  grass  In  the  morn- 
ing.     Allow    the   poults  a   chance  to 
get    all    the   green    grass    they    want 
after  a  day  or  two  from  hatching. — 
C.  H.  Chesley,  N.  H. 


POULTRY  HOUSE  CONVENI- 
ENCES 


POULTRY-RAISING   DIFFICULTIES 

I  agree  with  E.  M,  Anderson's  let- 
ter In  March  2nd  issue  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  en>titled  "More  Eggs? 

Hardly".     I  have  raised  poultry  17 

years,  but  I  am  going  to  go  slow,  very 
slow  this  year.  It  is  bad  enou^  to 
have  to  pay  the  price  we  do  for  feed, 
but  when  the  government  is  going  to 
dictate  when  we  shall  sell  our  poultry 
pnd   what    we   shall    feed,    few   will 


question  might  be  asked,  "How  many 
birds  should  a  farmer  own  to  man- 
age  properly  if   he   Is   also   engaged 

in  dairying  or  general  farming?"     I  The      accompanying      illustration 

should  say   that   aJbout    200  hens  of  sho^-s  some  of  the  best  conveniences 

an     egg-laying    strain     of    purebred  T    have    found    In    a    poultry    house, 

stock  is  about  the  right  number.     A  Many    poultry   houses    on    'arms    are 

flock  of  this  size  will  be  large  enough  makeshift  affairs,  but  I  believe  these 

to  warrant  considerable  effort  in  its  features   could   be   easily  adopted    in 

management,  and  yet  it  will  not  be  many  of  them  with  some  modlflca  ion 

so  large  that  It  will   require  all   of  perhaps   and   make   them   convenient 

the  farmer's  time.     A  200-hen  flock  and   more  satisfactory.     We  are  not 

can  be  made  into  an  excellent  side-  in  the  poultry  business  as  a  specialty 

line  on  practically  every  farm.  but  the  return  from  the  poultry  has 

How  much  equipment  will  be  nee-  been   substantial   as  a  farm  sideline 


REGARDING   DIRTY   EGGS 

Washing  table  eggs  does  not  in 
the  least  improve  their  appearance 
unless  they  have  become  decidedly 
dirty,  In  which  case  clean  nests  and 
more  care  in  gathering  are  needed 
Instead  of  washing.  Every  egg,  when 
gathered  from  a  clean  nest,  has  a 
bloom  that  no  amount  of  washing 
will  ever  bring  back,  once  the  egg 
has  become  dirty.  Washing  removes 
this  flnlsh  from  the  egg  shell  and 
leaves  the  egg  dry  and  rather  rough 
in    appearance.      The   natural    luster 
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of  the  egg  is  very  desiratble,  and  there  Important  on  the  damp  days  of  early 
is  no  good  reason  why  eggs  cannot  spring.  It  is  best  to  give  the  house 
be  produced  in  such  a  manner  that  a  thoro  airing  on  sunshiny  days  and 
they  will  need  no  washing.  never  cloee  the  house  tightly  even  at 

Eggfl  that  require  cleaning  should  night.  The  open  front  house  will 
fee  soaked  in  cold  water  for  a  few  not  be  damp  and  during  severe  storms 
moments  and  then  gently  rubbed  with  the  rain  and  snow  can  be  kept  out  by 
a  cloth  to  remove  atains.  Afterward  the  Judicious  use  of  windows  and 
they  should  be  dried  with  another  cloth  curtains.  When  severe  rain 
cloth  as  allowing  the  egigs  to  dry  storms  are  coming  it  pays  to  close 
by  draining  is  sure  to  leave  a  large  the  windows  and  keep  out  as  much 
stain  on  the  shell  where  it  came  in  of  the  storm  as  possible  or  the  litter 
contact  with  the  table.  Never  lay  in  front  of  the  windows  will  become 
such  eggs  in  hot  water  for  cleaning  very  wet. 
as  there  is  danger  of  partly  cooking  — 

them,  at  least  enough  to  spoil  their  cqIqj^j  houses  should  be  raised 
freshness.  Soap  should  never  be  used  ^^^^  ^^^  ground  to  keep  out  rats  and 
since  it  may  give  the  eggs  a  bad  ^g^sels.  This  also  irrovides  a  space 
flavor. — K.  beneath   the   house   where  the  birds 

—  """"  can  hide  from  hawks  or  dust  in  the  I 

BROODER    TEMPERATURE  shade.      Colony    houses    which    have 

"  been   in  one  place  for  several   years 

The  amount  of  heat  needed  by  a  gj^^^j^  ^^  moved  so  that  the  poultry 
flock  of  chicks  depends  to  a  great  ^^^  ^^  ^.^j^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ground, 
extent  upon  the  season  of  the  year  j^  ^^^  houses  cannot  be  moved  it  is 
and  the  vigor  of  the  chicks.  During  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ground  and  plant 
hot  weather  chicks  of  a  given  age  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^jj  furnish  shade  or 
will  not  require  nearly  so  high  a  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  young  fowls, 
temperature  as  they  will  in  cold 
weather.    The  health  and  strength  of 

the  flock  also  has  much  to  do  with        The  poultryman  Hying  on  a  nrain 
it    for  the  more  vigorous  the  chicks    travelled     road    or    Interurban     can 
the  leas  heat  will  be  required.                 often    sell    many    hatching    eggs    by 
When  the  chicks  are  flrst  brought    placing  a  sign  in  front  of  the  house, 
from  the  incubator,  the  temperature    Motorists    from    the   city   frequently 
of  the  hover  may  be  run  as  high  as    become  Interested  -In  poultry  raising 
one  hundred  degrees  for  the  first  few    from  observing  purebred  farm  flocks, 
days  and   at  this  time  should  never    These  signs  should  contain  as  much 
be  1«S8  than   ninety-^ftve.     After  the    Information  as  possible  without  <mak- 
first  two  weeks  the  heat  may  be  re-    in-g    the    lettering    too    small    to    be 
duced  to  ninety  and  after  that  gradu-    readily  visible.     This  will  save  time, 
ally  reduced   until   by   the  time   the    avoid   the  necessity   of  asking  need- 
chicks   are    eight    weeks  old    it    has    less  questions  and  possibly  result  in 
been   brought    down   to   seventy-flve.    more  sales. 
The    flock    should    then    be    weaned                                   __ 
from  the  heat  as  soon  as  possible^  It        ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  disinfect  the  incu- 
must  be  remembered,  however,   tnat    ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  starting  the  hatch  and 
>.<»•»    win   hA   reauired   for   a   longer    ^^  ,^  , ,_, ^.__  ^^  _„, ^^ 

*-~~ -  -  ,  ^^     11.   11   la   MU  tiiu   uiawuiuo  !«,    will   i»€»7    i.v» 

period  in  oold  weather  than  in  warm    ^^^^    ^^^    thermometer,    examine    the 
weather.  water  pipes  for  leaks,  boil  the  lamp 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  determin-  ^^^  ^^  cashing  soda  and  then  run  the 
ing  how  much  heat  ^^  ^^f^  ^f  Y,  machine  for  at  least  24  houre  to  flnd 
watchin«  the  actions  of  the  flock    If   ^^  ^^i       ^^  ,„  ^^^  ^^,^. 

the  chicks  are  found  to  be  crowding  ^^^^^ 

up    under    the    hover    there    is    not 

enough  heat,   and   if  they  come  out  — 

from  under  there  is  too  much.     The        Keep  up  the  flght  agrainst  mites  In 

heat  can  be  considered  about  right    the    poultry    houses    by    frequently 

when    the   chicks    are    found    spread   soaking   the  roosts   in    kerosene   oil. 

out,  with  a  few  of  the  chicks  lying    Be  sure  and  paint  the  under  side  of 

with  their  heads  out  from  under  the    every  roost  with  the  oil  because  that 

tabs.      This   method    far   excells    the    jg  where   the  red   mites   congregate. 

plan    of    regulation    in    accord    with    They  breed  faster  In  hot  weather  but 

thermomefter    indications    which    are   ^y   keeping   them   out   of  the   house 

fiequently  incorrect.  Should  some  of   entirely  by  some  spring  and  winter 

the  chicks  sleep  close  up  around  the   work  their  elimination  is  made  easier. 

bulb  of  the  termometer  a  difference    when  mites  once  become  firmly  en- 

of  from  Ave  to  eight  degrees  is  likely    trenched  In  every  crack  and  crevice 

to    result,    so    that    the   thermometer    i^  ^  poultry  house  the  birds  will  suf- 

may     indicate     ninety-flve     degrees    fgjp    severely    before    the    pests    are 

when  the  actual  temperature  of  the  (brought   under  control.     Spraying  a 

hover  is  less  than  ninety.  house  with  lime-sulphur  mixture  will 

In  regulating  the  heat  of  the  hover    destroy    mites    and    give    the    house 

it  is  well  to  remember  that  an  empty    quite     a     thoro     disinfecting     bath. 

hover     registering     eighty      degrees   Sometimes    when    finishing    the    or- 

will  show  a  rise  of  from  ten  to  flf-   chard    spraying    there    will    be    Just 

teen  degrees  when  the  flock  is  under,    about  enough  of  the  mixture  left  to 

due  to  the  heat  of  the  chicks'  bodies,    thoroly  wash  down  the  inside  walls 

— K.  of  the  poultry  house. 


^^"Standards  of  Nutrition  of 
TIOGA  LAYING  FOOD'"' 
Tl  OGA  GROWING  MASH 


LIBE^  S;iANIIABD 
I>OUm!RY  EEEDS 


Pennsylvama  War  Poultry  CommissionN 

•adBureau  of  Marketo  of  the  Pennsytvania 
Departosent  of  Agriculture 

iUft  rear  OMfar  fmr  Tt^i-CA  FEEDS,    Or  Wrttm  m  forFrmm  LaafUtm, 

.fc,  TIOGA  HLL  4  ELEVATOR  CO.  B<«p.w.««r«r.N.Y. 

Fm  BmlUtm  mi  UW«j»  P^wttpj  Ming  Sfmrndofd*  e*i  h  til»lmJ 
fwm  thtBmnmi  t/Marlft*,  HmUwt,  /*«• 


Now  and  llien 

Sprinkle  or  spray  your 

cMcken  houses,  hog  pens  and 
yards  with  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant.  You  can't  do 
anything  better  to  keep  up 
health  conditions.  It  destroys 
obease  germs — purifies  the 
air— gives  poultry  and  animals 
a  chance  to  grow  better  and 
do  better.  Use  it  freely  for 
disinfecting  about  the  housel 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

Dr.  BESS  ACXASK 


FREE 


lWaiittoS«ndYQU; 
lyBlfN«wBook 


Lfe- 


-  I 


f^  < 


"^^  ^tf 


O«0  Tin  Crask 
THiat  EvM7  Etf 

Best  conatniction. 
Simplest  to  operate. 
60.  100.  1<0.  200  en 
sizes. 

Writ*  for  IMS 
Catidoc. 

Roller  Tray  Incubator  Co. 
302  Grant  Ave.,  NutUy,  N«w   J«rs*y. 


Paint  For  Every  Purpose 


CONSERVE  tbe  bMutyof  your  tmn«1lii|a  and  pro- 
tect tbem  from  decay  by  palntlnstbemwlthBLACK 
HTONE  PURE  MIXEX>  PAINT.  House  palnt$2.M 


eal.  Barm  patnt  SI  .25 sal.  Roof  patnt  40o  cal.  Liquid 
Roofoement  TScgal.  Allcuaranteed.  Write  tor  eolcr 
cards.    Mall  cbeck  with  order  or  tumlab  refetencea. 

The MackftaMOa ft  Paint Cik.     aeTeUnd.0. 

Refanooea:  Uaioo  Oommare*  NatioakI  Bank  ' 


SPRING  POULTRY  NOTES 


It  is  good  management  to  buy  a 

,.  .        ,. „„    .„    „Kanir«»  hlgh-gTade   of   kerosene   oil   for   use 

In   the   spring   it    pays    to    cnange 

the  litter  in  the  poultry  houses  if  it  ««  incubators.     We  have  found  that 

becomes    damp    and    dirty    even    tho  this  results  In  a  more  even  heat  with 

the  birds  spend  most  of  their  time  on  less      smoke      and      odor      and      the 

the  range.     Dirty  litter  Is  unhealthy  cost     of     using     the    best     grade    is 

and  is  often  the  cause  of  dirty  eggs  more   than   balanced   by  the  results. 

in    the    nests.      This    litter    will    be  We  order  fifty  gallons  of  this  oil  at 

rich    In    fertilizing   value    and    prac-  one  time  and  keep  it  in  a  large  Iron 

tlcally  cleaned  from  weed  seeds  so  it  drum.     The  supply  Is  never  allowed 

will  be  fine  for  mixing  for  use  in  the  to     fall     below     25     gallon-s    during 

garden.  hatching,  as  an  insurance  agadnst  de- 

layed  shipments  of  high  grade  oil  to 

Ventilation  In  the  poultry  house  is  our  local  dealers. — R.  O.  K. 


Poultry  Industry 
Revolutionized 


Marvd 
Colony^ 
Brooder 

$17-50 


5^v^\r^a;^^ 


Too  Late  to  Classify 


Holstein  Stock  Bull  ^ll'^lt^^ir^'T^^ 

May  19.  1918.  weighs  between  1000  and  1100  pounda. 
Sire,  Sir  Foreat  HernstlneDeKol  No.  128494 :dam. Theo- 
dora  Beauty   De  Kol  No.  241792.      Write 
F.  B.  NlCHOl>»,  Oxford  R.F.U.No  2.  Chester  Co..Pa. 


Coal  Burning,  Self  Reftulatltttf. 
Super- Automatic    Check    Control. 

Exclusive  Patent  Features. 
The  MARVEL  is  guaranteed  to    perform 
all   we  claim    for  it    without    any     disap* 
pointment.  Bi<i  saving  in  oper  ating  ex« 

penae.  Will  brood  60  to  1000  chicks  for  less 
than  6  cents  per  day.  Cuts  initial  cost  lot 
eouipment  to  less  than  one  half.  Perfect  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  or  money  bark  in  30 
days.  Send  for  Circular  on  "Scientific 
BnxxlinK-" 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY 
304  Chestnut  SU  Phila.,Pa. 


r^r\T  T  TC    UlTPPITTQ  fro""   cholci^  registered 
K^yjLiLilCj   i  I  i  1  lil<^  stock  the  handsomeand 
Intelligent  Kin4.  at  farmer's  prices.  Male«.  spayed  fe- 
males and  open  /eniales  for  breeding,  circular  free. 
CliOVER.NOOK  FAKMH,  ChHnil)«-8burg.  Pa. 

For  Sale  Fine  Rca.  (;\ierD!<cy  helfcr8.Imp.  A  American 
hred.Some  to  freshen  Apr  .Some  finelmp.granddaughu>i« 
S  Gov.  chene;  bull  calves.     J.  S.Yoder.     Wooeter.  O. 

^1    ,1  r»i.,  1^.2,000  .000  outside  grown.  Now 

Cabbage   *lanl.S  ready    Rt  Plartlu«.  »2.26per 


thousand. 


Nelson  Henke, 


Livonia.  Louisiana. 


„.  .  J  a  young  Ciuernsey  bull  serviceable  age 
Wantea  MayUoae  biwdliig.  tilvc  pedigree  and 
prtce.  T . S.  1 KWIN. Atglco.  Pa. 

■r>r^^Ci  Barred  Rocki  (nullotfl  »» tlng)SlclUan  But- 
EGGS  tercuol  aid  Cln^nas  n-«>  m  »2.00  up  per  15. 
J.  K.  CadwaiiSdt?. WellsvlUc.  fenna. 

n..«n«  Whitr  I  rahorn  Eilrts.  SelcctCfl  br<>C'lcrfi.  Free 
555^MW^da«M272":«gm^orrt.$l  vcr  l.-'.Wpcr  100 
prepakL  Wm.  t>.  Seidel.        BtrawWrry  Bklge.P». 


BOD.  IN   ID   MONTH 


fr^m  $40  iiiv«ttt4  In  Hillpot  Quallty  Chlclcs 

18  the  record  of  one  of  our  custotners.  Only  one  of  many  cases  which 
prove  that  it  pays  to  get  our  sturdy,  strong,  well  hatched  chickt 
rrom  heaviest  egg-laying  strains. 

Leghorns    -    Barred  Rocks    -    R.  I.  Reds    -   Wytndottes 

fVices  right.    Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Valuable  book  FREE 


I 


''On  t<^. 


W.  F.  Hillpot, Box  28,  Frenchtown,  N..I. 
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M*foh  38,  19i8i 


Pennsptvania  fktrmer 


2l-M» 


20—348 


Pennsptvania  Farmer 


Comfort! 


Small 

Car 

Upkeep! 


Ikaseboid 

WOULD  WELCOME  BAN  ON 
WHEAT 


Idd  to  the  comfort.    Ride  all  day  and  you  won  t  be  cramped. 

You  secure  this  comfort  for  ^i^derate  upkeep  cost     18  to  24  miles  are 

averaged  to  the  gallon  of  &f^^'''%,l^^^'^^iJ^StS\^  long  service 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.    ^  res  give  except^o^^y^'o^ 
HiiPtnliffht  weicht  and  correct  balance.    Kepair  expcuac  luuo  .« 
?he  Elca?  is  JS?y  built.    Every  part  is  150%  strong. 

You  will  be  proud  to  own  an  Elcar.  ine 
Hneslre  long  and  .graceful;  the  body  wor^^ 
hieh  grade;  the  finish  beautiful  and  durable. 
The  motor  is  speedy,  with  abundant  power 
for  the  hard  pulls.  It  is  a  car  that  will  serve 
you  economically,  dependably  and  long. 
Investigate  the  Elcar  at  our  nearest  <3ealer*8.  We-U 
g"ad^  write  you  his  name,  if  you  don't  know  hnn. 

Catalog  on  Request 

Write  for  cutaloK  ilhistrating  and  describing  the 
ms  ElcJ^ModlW.  We  glaaiy  mail  it  to  anyone 
interested. 


Brief  Mention  of 
Elcar  Points 

Four-cylinder  models  have  power- 
ful lonu-Btroke  Elcar-Lycominjt 
motor,  developing  37  M  horse- 
power at  2100  r.  p.  m.  Six-cylin- 
der models  have  famous  Con- 
tinental Sii  X  4H  inch  enBjnet 
developing  40  horsepower  at  ^100 
r  p  m.  OuUide  of  the  power 
plants,  the  Elcar  sixes  and  fours 
are  practically  the  same.  Two 
unit  electrical  system.  Long  wheel 
base,  116  inches:  road  clearance 
lOH  inches.  Full  eoaUna  rear 
axle  with  apiral  bevel  driving 
Hears.  Timken  roller  bearings 
front  and  rear.  Dooble  omvawjl 
drive;  tubular  propeller  Bhalt. 
copper  eeUolar  radiator.  .  A  won- 
derfally  easy  ridinc  Bemi-eUipoe 
iorii«  aospencion.  Boomy  mm 
^S^uSS  bodiM  of  beantif  ol 
dwign  and  dtirabla  finish;  new 
"Cathadral  P»p«"  apholstenng. 
BqaipoMDt  complete,  even  to 
nototnctoroo  tho  radiator 


Elkhart  Carriage  &  Motor  Car  Co. 

C-803Beardsley  ATenue,  Elkhart^jad. 


March  23,  101«. 

with  glasB  hopper,  for  the  past  y©ar. 
We  never  raised  wheat  until  the  past 
two  years;  now  I  make  almost  dally 
use   of    this    little    mill    in    grinding 
wheat  of   our  own   raising,   and    the 
family  prefers  the  delicious  all-kernel 
wheat  products  which  I  make  to  the 
former   devitalized    white    flour   pro- 
Why  not  make  wheat  saving  com-    ducts  that  I  used  to  set  before  them, 
pulsory    at    once?      Wheatlees    days   My  mill   grinds  as  fine  flour  as   the 
and    the    urging    of    substitutes    are   usual  commercial   graham  flour,  and 
good  so  far  as  ^hey  go,  but  in  every    by    sifting    it    a    little    a    nice   yeast 
community    there    are    families    who    bread  is  made,  tho  I  prefer  the  whole 
will   not   co-operate  so  long   as   they    flour  product  and  usually  use  it.  Rye. 
have  the  monev  and  can  buy  wheat    barley  and  corn  are  also  put  thru  the 
flour  and  other  wheat  products.     And    little  mill  successfully,   to  make  de- 
in  many   families   there  are  Individ-    licious  cereals  and  flours, 
uals  who  do  not  like  to  conserve,  or        If   a  gasoline  engine  is   available 
who   make   it   unpleasant    for  others    a  mill  run  by  power  can  be  had  for  |6 
who  do   wish  to.      Almoot  every  one    to    $9    for   family   use,   then    all    the 
now  agrees  to  the  need  of  collective    grain  on  the  farm  can  be  ground  for 
saving    and    conservation,    but    many    Mock  at   home  if  desired  by  using  a 
are    not    practicing    it    individually,    larger  mill.     Not   only  will  we  thus 
and   will    not   until  compelled   to   do    be     conserving     the     wheat     supply, 
without  some  things  now  in  the  open    but  our  living  expenses  will  be  great- 

^,rket.  ly  ^"««d   -  ^^"^^  ^-  ^    ^'^''*' 

There    are    many    substdtutes    for    Broome  Co.,  N.   Y. 

wheat  flour,  but  many  are  not  using 

them  at  all  or  else  only  in  small  de- 
gree and  irregularly.  When  we  go 
to  the  store  and  are  told  there  is  no 
1  flour  for  us,  we  will  hasten  to  learn 
the  virtues  of  rye,  barley,  oats,  corn 
land  buckwheat. 

Let   us   let    our   wlieat    go   abroad 
where  it  is  needed  more  sorely  than 
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FOR  THE  BOYS  IN  THE 
ARMY  and  NAVY 

International  CLEAR  NU-HPE  Testament 


With  a  i)ersonal  message 
from  President  Wilson  is 
a  testament  that  will  be 
prized  by  any  one  recei  v- 
ing  it.  It  is  printed  from 
remarkably-clear, 
easily-read   type     and 
is  smaller  in  size  than 
the     many    small    type 
testamen  ts  on  the  market. 

BINDING 

Craft  Leather.  Khaki 
Colored.  (Very  durable 
and  water-proof.)  Limp 
round ''corners,  brown 
edges.  The  illustration 
shows  the  exact  size  of 
Testament. 

Take  Advantage  of  this  Offer 

and  send  one  of  these  Pocket  Testaments  to  the  boy  at  the  front. 

HERE  IT  IS 
Send  us  «  yearly  subscriptions  to  Pennsylvania  Ff  m^'"'   "7,^;; 
renewal  at  75c  each  or    10  trial  subscriptions  for  3  months  at  10c 
TaXatl  wc  will  send  you  a   Testament   by  prepaid  post.  Put  up 
in  a  carton  ready  for  niaihng. 

PENNSYLVANIA    FARMER 
261  S.  Third  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


HONEY  INSTEAD  OF  STTGAR 

The  request  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administrator  that  honey  bo 
substituted  for  sugar  where  possible 
neces.sitates  that  the  average  house- 
wife have  a  better  knowledge  of 
;re  It  18  neeuea  iuor«  »^...,   .—    ^  ^^^  .^^  ^^^^ 

w«»  vet  realize      There  are  multi-tudes 

we  yei  reanze.  Honey  consists  of  four  parts  sugar 

of  eood  things  to  be  made  from  our  xauucjr  ^.01^                         »■ 

01  goou  IU.1U6B  water,    on    account    of 

other  Krains.  and  that  with  no  detrl-  »^"    """^    ^°                             ,^     #  „i    «- 

otner  grain 8.  a                           ronveni-  which   water   percentage   its   fuel   or 

:::  V:^:^i.TuZ\::A^^^^^^  energy  vame  is  one-flfth  less  than 
no  one  Un  fail  to  respond  with  ut-  that  of  su^ar.  or  ^^-^^^^f «  ^  -- 
most  willingness  if  consideration  is  Per  pound  compared  with  1.800  cal- 
most   wiinngne^s  suEar      For  practical  use  as 

eiven  to  the  sufferings  of  the  allied    ones  in  sugar.     '"'   »^ 
given   10  me  b  ^  foo^  ^g  may  say  that  an  ounce  of 

rniiTitries.       It    wneai    is    udinieu     "o  ,   ,,      .        .  i.„„ 

wm  get  along  without  it_cheerfully    honey     (a    tablespoonful)     furnishes 
7or  the  mo^t  part.     Let's  petition  Mr.    the  body  with  100  calories  of  energy, 
jlor  tne  mosi  pan.     i.         v  Ri^rp  hnnpv  is  eathered  from  many 

Hoover  to  ration  us  ai  out-e.  "        ~  .    „  «x     v.„™ 

Td  there  are  other  things  that  we  different  kinds  of  flowers.  It  ha 
can  remedv  if  we  will.  When  France  varying  degrees  of  sweetness  as  well 
can  gi"e  her  people  but  i  ounce  of  as  differences  in  color.  Clover  honey 
sugar  per  capita  per  day  and  England  is  light-colored,  almost  white,  and  is 
and  It^lyTration  is  1  ounce,  it  is  not  preferable  to  the  amber-tinted  or 
right  or  human  for  American  people  dark-colored  hone^^  The  amber- 
to  go  on  using  4  ounces  per  day  for  tinted  honey  is  gathered  from  gold- 
each  ,person-more  than  our  sys-  en-rod,  sunflower.  Spanish  needle, 
terns  really  need. 

In  school  lunches:  If  one  mother 
sees  the  need  of  the  greater  number 
and  puts  up  dark  breads,  cakes  with 
no  frosting  and  other  simple  nourish- 
ing  fare,    while   other   mothers   con 


milkweed  and  horsemint.  while  the 
darkest  honey  comes  largely  from 
buckwheat.  Price  of  the  light-color- 
ed or  clover  honey  is  usually  1  to  2 
cent?  per  pound  higher  than  that  of 
either  of  the  others.     While  the  light 


mg   fare,    wtiiie   otner   «^-"*;-   ;""     honev  is  preferable,  even  at  the  high 

.f«Tiii«>  to  use  the  old  wavs  of  lavish    """'^-   "=  f  ' 

tlnue  to  use  me  om  .^^  .^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^  j^  ^^  greater 

inrl  unnecessarv  adornment  01  looas  ^  ^       .,    .  j     „. 

ana  unnei-essai.  ^^voo  than    that    of    the    amber-tinted    or 

for  their  children's  lunches,  it  makes  '""" 

rortneir  cnuurt:  «hndren  «iark  honey,   pound   for  pound. 

Qiprifiop  hard  for  the  otner  cnuaren  "^ 

sacnnce  naru  lui  Comb    honey,    in    the    square    cv 

and  other  mothers.  slightly    rectangular-shaped   sections. 

The  spirit  «'  --7^-";^^^  *%^^4  usually  affords  14  to  16  ounces  per 
eubstitutlon  ^^^'^^/'^^^  ./:^7.  section.  Extracted  honey  is  usually 
neighborhood  '^^l^^^f'/^l'''^^^  xnarketed  in  bottles  or  glass  jars  of 
ners     food    for   threshing   gangs    ana  t*    !  = 

otTer  community  workers  all  conform  one-,  five-  or  ten-pound  sizes.  It  is 
to  the  n^eds  of  this  crisis.  I  recently  drawn  from  the  cells  of  the  comb 
to  the  needs  01  t^^J^  ^^  usually   with   a   centrifugal    machine 

saw  a  dinner  set  before  a  long  taoie-    """«"/  °      .    .     ,  ,. 

saw  a  uiuuci  Bci  j^        j^     comb  is  left 

fni    nt    threshers    bv    a    woman    who    *"  »uv,u  a   v,a,j 
ful    of  J^^^""*"/-  ,     ^       intact.    Combs  from  which  the  honey 

I  knew  she  was  not  doing  rignt,  m  ner  

1  Knew  sue  vnri<^Hes     has  lieen   extracted   are  put   back   in 

I  lavish    furnishing    of    food    varieties.  «,,^j 

Yetl^he  felt  bound  to  do  so^because    the  sections  or  supers,  to  be  refilled 

all  the  7--/;J\^,;:J;;:"J:;;  'Ex^racTJd  honey  sells  at  about  the 
still  setting  out  the  ^^^'^/^^  "^^«\«:  ,^^,  p^ce  as  comb  honey.  The  only 
tho  many  could  ''\jl^'^J\^^^^l  advantage  in  comb  honey  is  that  of 
Hides   meat,    marmalades   and   pickles  ^  attractive  product  for 

and  vegetables  in  variety,  there  were    ^^J^'^^  disadvantage  is   often 

white  bread,  two  kinds  of  pie.  cheese,    the   table.      A   aisaava       g 

*-,«  „o-«^4io=  r^f  roirp    ooffec    met    in   handling   and   storing  ^v  nere 

rookies,  two  varieties  or  cake,  conee  #„!-!„   lar^P  nuan- 

.  „-       K'T^A   +v>ncp    honev   is   used  in   lairiy   large  quan 

with   cream    and  sugar.      And   tnose    ""u«r. 

men.    with    plates  heaped    high    with 
choice    viands,     were     saying.     "We 

don't  know  here  what  sacrifice  mean?. 

and  it  will  be  good  for  us  all."     Let 

us  take  these  men  at  their  word,  and 

serve  them,   our  families,  our  guests 


titles.     Extracted  honey  is  more  easi- 
ly handled  on  the  market. 

The  common  use  of  honey  in 
American  homes  has  been  as  a  spread 
to  replace  syrup,  jam  or  jelly — es- 
pecially   is    it    appetizing    with    hot 


:r,:r.r tub  .......r  .o  ,.,.    <^      «    -   been    ..   eo..on,. 

",CVt:rr;rnt  eo«.e  .,„,    b^a«a/ce«aK     Man,  ba...  an. 


confectioners    use    honey    for    sweet- 
ening   cakes    and    crackers,    claiming 
that    it    tends    to   keep    the   products 
moist    and   sweet    much   longer   than 
does    sugar.       Honey    may    be    used 
eatlaf  actorlly  in  place  of  molasses  and 
syrups     in    making     brown     breads, 
cakes  and  muffins.     When  substitut- 
ing honey  for  sugar  use  it  in  equal 
amounts,    hut    since    U    U    onenfffth 
wwl«r,   rWtHC©  the  Itqutds  called  for 
in  recipes  one-ftfth  cup  lor  each  cup 
of  honey   used.      By  keeping  this  In 
•mind,   one    may    replace   sugar   with 
honey  in  practically  any  recipe.  The 
following   recipes,    which   have  been 
found  especially  good,  suggest  ways 
in  wliich  honey  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage: 

(Abbreviations. — T,  tablearpooa;   t, 
teaspoon;   c,  cup;  sq,  square.) 

Honey  Bran  Muffins 
Ingredients. — 1  c  bran;   i  c  flour; 
4  T  honey;   2  T  melted  fat;  1  t  salt; 
2  t  baking  powder;  4  c  milk. 

Mix  the  dry  Ingredients,  add  the 
honey,  milk  and  fat.  Beat  vigfotous- 
ly  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  in  buttered 
gem  pans. 

Ginger  Bread 
Ingredients. — *    c    molaaseB;    I    c 
sour  milk;    1  t  soda;   i  c  honey;   1  c 
flour;    1    t    ginger;    1    t    gingrer;    1    t 
salt;   2  T  melted  butter. 

Combine  the  molasses,  honey  and 
sour  milk  to  which  the  soda  should 
be  added.  Sift  together  the  flour, 
ginger  and  salt,  and  combine  with 
the  above  mixture.  Add  the  melted 
butter  and  beat  vigorously.  Bake 
in  a  shallow  pan  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven  for  30  minutes. 

Nnt  Brown  Bread 
Ingredients. — 1  c  graham  flour; 
}  c  white  flour;  1  c  cooked  oatmeal; 
4  t  shortening;  *  c  honey;  1  egg;  1 
t  soda;  }  c  sour  milk;  1  c  dates;  1 
c  nutmeats. 

Mix  the  ingredients  in  the  order 
In  which  they  are  given,  adding  soda 
to  the  sour  milk.  Pour  into  greased 
pan  and  let  stand  20  minutes.  Bake 
in  a  slow  oven  for  45   minutes. 


and  honey  to  the  boiling  point  and  I 
pour    over    the    gelatine,      fillce   the  I 
bananas    into    molds    and    pour    the 
gelatine  over  them.     Chill  and  aerre 
with  whipped  cream. 

Cinnamon  Bolk 

IngredUents. — 1  cake  compressed 
yeaet;  }  c  milk;  *  c  water;  4  T 
3u«ar;  3  T  fat;  1  t  ealt;  3  c  flonri 
1   t  ctonamoB. 

Scald    the    milk    and    water,    anrf 
cool.     Dlssohre  the  yeast  hi  the  luke-, 
warm  liquid.     Add  half  the  flour  and 
all  the  fat  and  sugar,  and  beat  thoro-^ 
ly.      Add   the   remaining   flour   until 
the  dough  Is  stiff  enough  to  knead. 
Turn    on    board    and    knead    lightly. 
Let  rise  until  It  has  doubled  in  bulk. 
Roll    out    to    an    oblong-shaped    flat 
about  i  inch  thick,  and  spread  with 
honey  and  cinnamon.     Roll  and  cut 
crooewise    in    *-inch   alices.      Put    in 
greased  tins  and  let  rise  until  light. 
Bake    in    a    moderate    oven    for    26 
minutes. 

CfaoeoUte  Cake 

Ingredients.  —  i  c  batter;  2  eq 
chocolate;  7  T  boiling  water;  *  c 
sugar;  i  c  honey;  1  c  flour  silted 
with  2  T  cornstarch;  i  c  sour  milk 
with  5  t  soda;  1  egg,  beaten. 

Pour  boiling  water  over  the  choco- 
late and  butter.  Add  the  sugar, 
honey,  flour,  milk  and  egg.  Beat  vig- 
orously. Pour  into  buttered  tin,  and 
bake  40  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 
— Mrs.  E.  L.  K.,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AND  HELP  W»N  THE  WAR 


i  :.i  It.  ■>  I  ,  i  - 


3S% 


••since  InstatHsr  a  Caloric  Pljelew  Famaoe,  I  ^■^•■J*'*  ™'' 
entire  houjw- flit  seven  rooms  on  lem  than  it  Xormerty  took  to 
iMat  one  room  with  a  do«abl0  keater."    H.  H.  COOPER. 

726  Virginia  Ave.,  Hagentown,  OAd. 
Hundreds  of  other  letters,  equally  as  atrtmg.  from  de- 
lighted patrons  from  Maine  tQ  California  prove  that  no 
heating  device  can  be  more  economical  than  th^ 


^  ^  LE 


talc*  UMO 
faraqrCiUMie 
rijiliTT     Fur- , 
naoB  it  I  could 
not  set  another 
oiM.  Uy  booMe  ia 
24x28,    2    itorie* 
hisb.  and  it  heats 
it    all     over,     op 
■tairc    and    down, 
with  lew  coal  than 
It  woold  take  to  ran 
a     16  •  inch     heating 
Btof«.      I    sni    first, 
last  sad  aH  the  tiaae 
a   booster  for   tks  Ca> 
locio  FocBacc." 

W.  M.  KOENIG. 
Greenfield,  Iowa 


©rj^aaii 


JK^OridnalPatcntcdPlpclesaRvnace 


When  every  effort  is  being  put  forth  to 
economize  coal,  and  with  fuel  so  difficult 
to  obtain,  tiie  Caloric  becomes  a  na- 
tional asset. 

The  cauae  of  ita  anycrioriir  Hea  in  tke  pat- 

nted  aad  excUwIve  featuree  that  diatfaiKuiah 

tlte  Caloric  from  all  others,  aad  enable  us 

to  sell  It   on   an  aJksolute  s^uarantee  of 

satisfaction  and  3S%  fuel  txvtDg. 

The  dealer  will  show  these  principles 

to  you,  and  yoa  will  then  see  w*ty 

the  Calorie  leada.      Tf    yoa    don't 

kaow    the    dealer,    write    for    hie 

naafie  aad  ear  book  "Progress." 

whieh   tdls  tlM  story   of  suc- 

eessfol  pipefesa  haUlas. 


•*!   canao* 
praise  my  Ca- 
lorie    Pipeleae 
,  F  u  r  n  a  c  • 
, eaoosh.         N  a 
,  money  could  buy 
it  if  I  could  not 
get    another    one 
Hke    it.       I    have 
three     rooms    and 
kitchen    and    store 
room    down    stairs. 
A^  rooins  and  bath 
ap  stairs:    tb«    fur- 
-laae  beats  It  to  per> 
^fectieo    with    leas    fuel 
.than    3     stovaa    wUdi 
Icept   only   part   of  tiba 
1  beated." 
A.  B.  MIUBARSR. 
Mechsnicsbuix,  Pa. 


■^y!^ 


^■■ 


V'l  ,i'tlki«'^lli'y\^ 


tlXS^HWSi 


Stuffed   Cabbage  Leaves. — Remove 
the  large  outer  leaves  from  flrm  cab- 
bage, put  two  together,  and  on  them 
lay    a   dressing   made  of   i    lb.    pork 
sausage.  1  handful  of  bread  crumbs, 
i  cup  liver  cooked  and  rubbed  fine, 
and   seasoning    of    saH,    pepper    and 
herbs.        Fold     the     cabbage     leaves 
around  the  dressing,  tie  with  twine, 
lay   In   hot  soup  stock   and   cook   30 
minutes.       Remove,    clip    the    twine 
»«*^««>  «>ha  vrtiia  »rp  wTTwneed  on  plat- 
ter,  and  serve  with  brown  sauce  flav- 
ored   with    tomato   catsup. — Mrs.    L- 
M.  Thornton,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


III. 


miniKioRsnvE 
(imitECO. 

99    years    of 
aervlce. 
EatiriMlMkcd 
1819 

SlSficat    St. 

Cincinnati, 

Oblo. 


The  Monitor  Stove  M 
Bange  Co. 

SWOttstSt.  CtaclaMltl,0 

Sleaae    scad    me  your    booka 
about  the  Caloric  Pipeieaa  Fur- 
nace, without  oblisation  oa  aay 
part. 


Name 


P.  O. 


Couaty 


State 
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mmmam 
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Honey  Sandwidies 
Cut  thin  slices  of  oatmeal  bread 
in  circular  pieces.  Spread  one  piece 
wdth  honey,  another  with  butter  and 
pot  together.  These  are  eBpcctftlly 
good   served    with   tee. 

Honey  Spioe  Cake 
Ingredients. — 1  c  honey;  |  c  but- 
ter;   5   c  sour  milk;    1   t  sods;   1  c 
chopped  ratelns;  2  c  flour;  1  t  ciumor 
mon.;    I   t  nutmeg. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  the  honey 
aad  sour  milk,  to  which  the  soda 
should  be  added.  Add  the  retnohi- 
tng  Ingredients.  Bake  In  layers  in 
a  moderate  oven. 

Date  Pvddmg 
Ingredients. — 2  c  milk;  \  c  honey; 
3  T  cornstarch;  h  t  salt;  1  egg  yolk; 
1  egg  white;  *  c  stoned  dates. 

Combine  the  first  five  Ingredients. 
Cook  five  minutes.  Beat  the  egg 
White  and  fold  into  the  above  mix- 
ture. Cut  the  dates,  place  in  a  dish 
and  pour  the  custard  over  them. 

Salad  Dressing 

Ingredients. — 3  T  flour;  3  T 
honey;  1  t  mustard;  1  t  salt;  1  c 
vinegar;    2    eggs. 

Cook  together  for  five  minutes  the 
flour,  honey,  mustard,  salt  and  vine- 
gar. Remove  from  the  stove,  beat 
eggs  and  beat  them  into  the  mixture. 
Thin  with  cream. 

Gelatine 

logredienta. — 1  T  gelatine;  i  c 
cold  water;  J  c  strawberry  juice;  ^ 
c  cherry  juice;  2  T  honey;  3  bananas. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  cold  water 
for  5  minutes.     Heat  the  fruit  juice 


PENNSYEVANIA 

FARMEU 
FSTTERKS 


eeiB  aoractly  mb  printed  at  lnKiAaia« 
«(  eaefa  Aeseiipiian  or  w«  wiU  aat  be 
nisponsU>le  for  correet  Ailing  af  or- 
ders. Gire  Imst  measore  wbea-orderuMC 
^Hiift  fsUerns,  iraUt  measure  for 
akirt  aad  sge  far  shildreo's  pattern*. 
ftiMi'— n  FeanayiTsnia  FsrsMr,  261  S. 
Third    fitoeet,     Fbiladelphis,    P*- 
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1780 Ladies'  Sack  and  Cap. — Tb« 

style  Is  most  convenient  and  attrac- 
tive. Pattern  is  cut  In  3  sizes:  Small, 
medium  and  large,  and  requires  3% 
y«Td3  of  36-inch  material  for  the 
sack  and  %  yard  for  the  cap  for  ft 
medium  siae.     Price,  10  cents. 
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f6rd 

ShodUUxsttkr  c»s 

"n-*—  ghaabiUiMAeraJBakayoar  Fold  tU» 
as  easilr  as  afZ,Oinoar.  The*  tacresse  tire 
milesae  7)  to  IW  per  cent,  saiva 

yn— —fcrBB  kUlaesi»<Mal|  sati 
resalaTateaoC  roar  oar.  SHOW 
i«oo«nise  their  eoonomle  ueuBseity, 
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1975 —Ladies*  House  Sack.— The 
ri|?ht  front  overlaps  the  left  at  the 
closing  The  sleeve  may  be  in  efther 
of  the  two  styles  i"u«trated.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  34.  36.  .J». 
40  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
It  requires  3%  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial for  a  36-lnch  size.  Price,  10 
cents. 


Our  Best  Offer 

W,.  win  renew  your  suowrlpt ion  for  Ave  years 
for  oaly  !K.2.">.  By  takine  advantas*-  of  this  of- 
tn  roil  not  only  iave  woaey  hot  pretwt  yonrsrtf 
aBalTiiit  »nv  ^lt^^n»  srlrarce  In  »ub8crlo<»on  rat«». 

PenDsylranu  Fanaer,  261  S.  3rd  St,  PUa. 


rKUWall  Paper 

I  Wrtte  us  a  postal  t»>'| 
day.  Let  09  man  you* 

t«*«htR  book  of  the  '  .-,  ^ ,  _^ 

ter>iai<Ni   New  York  arylSBiawaHpaasrs.  Pont  aa. 
iBct  v<  wr  pafMT  uaai  y«u  bavesecn  'bcai  aeautUy  your 

entire  homp  at  small  co"t.  Our  remarkably  low  prices 
bcglD  at  8c  a  uouhle  r«ll. 

ttc  papers  a  Mg  r 

TW»  Wk  aowbook  tplls  how  you 
canrtn  tho  work  voiir«lf.  quickly 
aarteaplly.  IXKit  mKs  those  101 
ortetaal  patt<<mi>  we  want  toneari 
yon /7ff .  Wriio  puttLul  m>w — Jwt 
say.    •  Send  Wall  Paper  Book." 


707 'Stores  Bide-^N^ 


Yorh 


S52_35o  Pennsstvania  Farmer  """■".''":, 

W^Jm  _j-tj     — ■  M.^a  .^«  ^   JM  P*'    •»""'•                  v<.nUF«  Dell  the   farmers   to  sell   low   enwffh   to  moe*  shipment,     but    prieei     asked     were     entiraly 

IWV  rnrnr  a^m9W    W  ,-               ,♦        -c^S^ht    ««rT,lv    and    the  the    buyers'    ideas    but    so    f»r    it   h«    failed  too    high.       Furtheimore,    tr.nsportaOioa    dif- 

l^M  KMm      M\.m^  AL9  ^'«    poultry    «    m    light    supplj     ana    [•"^  *«   .^Prafe    sttoceasfuMy  Acuities   will   not  allow   a   fee    moy*m*jit.    »nd 

*  ^  ^^^      ^^^^   ^^^  market    ^ery    firm    and    •'^tt^^    «f    ^^^^^'gS  **  E?g.!^a@^4c    per '  dozen.  deHTery    mi^t   not   be   made   for  «»»• 'time. 

yr.ces    I>"v».Uug.      f?^\^^\l^.''\^l'ZT^n^         Butte;:^untry.'^  *5(i.  48c    lb;    S»p«r.tor.     The  cowrumteg  tr*de  is  in  the  market  .Imply 

■DlTTT  ATl-PTPWTA   PHOTIUCE  ''^"■'f'^     *oAt^<.^i^pnta-    old    Movers:    28  48(g50c   Jb.      Milk.    lOc   qt.                                 ^  tor   requ/irements,-  for   with    tJie   more   seavon-      . 

PHILADELPHIA  I'KODUtJ!!  rooster*..    30    to    32    «^*« '    %*  ^^n^'tf.^f'eesl^         PouJtry.— Roosters,    23  (g  37c    »b;    drewcd.  able    weather    and    the    opening    of    pcatures 

to   32    cents;    duicks.    3-    ^   *"  .^^""'.lO    ner  TSfiSlil  75    each.  «*»»»«•»  o*  «^»»  inquiry  wiH  be  etemiaatod.  OHy 

Philadelph^rrr.  Mir.   18.    1918.  ^4    *o   M    cent*;    guineaN    »1    to    $1^^^^                  Vege«ables.-^o*»toe..     10@15«     %     pk;  milki  at  the  present  are  not  offering  m«1  are 

A    ,li^?r^ot  on'".ppVars    to   haTe   taken  ^«;  p.geons.  35  to  lye^Ui  per  p«^.  ^^^,g^     ^^^    ^^^     ^^^^^^      ^^^           ^  3,      ,y  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^'*f'-     ^          ^ 

t>lace   In   Irtie    potato  nwrket.    and    instead  of  m.rkM     is    atill    unsettled    and  lettuce.    5@10c    hewl.    Beets,    5c    bch.    Rad-         AJ«    spot    prices   on    mill    feed    have    been 

*  w«k    drajcey    movement    the    demand    is  The    egg    H>"k**     •»   dav    to  A»y      Pricw  iahes,    6c    bob,    Oniwui,    5^  10c    bx;    20c    M  withdrawn. 

;«ire   active  ffd  tC  light  supplies  are  mov  «?«»,?^*"   *   '^f  VLTare*'s<SeS^^at    K«  pk.    Lima    beans,    35@40c    qt.    Soup    beans.  Hay  «nd  Straw—The  market  1.  still  w^k 

iM  more   froely   at   the  higher  prices.   Penn-  *^^  **?    P'®^,'!.,'-^!  jt;.   ^k  and   indica-  1.5@«17c    pt.    Celery.    5@10c    8t»lk.    Turnips.  w*th    very    heavy   oflfenngs    at    »I1    tra«k    d«- 

iylva^ir  potatoes    are    now^  selling    at    $1.60  t^n   ^^^^^^J^^^^^^f  ^f  Ztgo^ry  m^h  20®  25c    %   pk.     ^rn  meal    10@m  qt.  livery    po.nf.      Top    quotataon,    not    r^U.ed 

ti     $1.80     per     cwt.     genemlly.     w«h    a    few  J''^'/'^,  ^^"l^n                                        demand  Fruit.— Awiee.    10@40o    ^    pk.  at  upper   Manhattan  stations,    a Itho   ttooy   are 

Hies   of    extra    fancy    at    $2    per    owt.    New  |^^"   ''^•'^^^"^^"i  ^^  iCe   storage  season  Country    ^otcherlng.  —  Sa«««e.     3(\<ff3Ac  oco*s,onally    reached    at    33d    street    and    at 

York     state     potatoes     «ell     from     $1.50     to  '« J"y.?;^'\f  1*^19  ast^  the  market  wnll  lb;     smoked.     32@86c;     backbone.     25@28c;  Brooklyn    fcasteru    District   TerminaJ. 

|1.«  per  cwt      Jersey  potatoes  in   %-bushel  »PP'^*^**   '*^,"„"  the   prices    now   pre-  spire    ribs,    32c;    tenderloin,    45c;    steak,    32  Hajr.— No     1    large   or    small    bales.    »32@ 

basket^    are    moving    steadily    at    50    to    80  ^^^"T'c^LtZ^puJsel^^^^   at  this  @38c;    pudding.    24c:    lard,    30@32<;    hams,  J*^  ^o.  2    $28@31;  ligM  dover    mixed,  $28 

^ents     per     basket.       Eastern     Shore    W'el*  '""'"^   »t38    to  39   cents    per   dozen;    W«ith  eured.    40@45c.  ®^-      "y^   **»*    '„*   ^rti?f      **  * 

^e    in*^  light    supply    and    sell    from    $1.75  ^;J;'^»,,,S  f »    to^9   cen^s    pe  ^^    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  M.rket.-Wbeat.  $2.2.?;  ^rn.  ^ts  "IS-   o   ^."^T'  .?^\?fi,l  M 

eo    $2.25.    mostly    a<t    $2    per    barrel.  S^IV  $2;  oat«,  $1;   rye.  $1.85;   middlings,   $3.05®  ^^'■—^^„,^   ^^"*''    $1-0* H@  1.06. 

Sweet    potatoes    are    in    more    liberal    suip-  <»«»«»>-        3^^  P^,   ^ran.   $2.45   cwt.                               ^          Bye.— ^2.75. ^ 

ply   and  the  market  is  6l'Kl»tly  weaker;   Jer-                     PITTSBUBOH    PBODUOB  Who]es*le  Griain  Market.— Wheat,   $2.ia@  vittt  atipt  vrta   wa-v   Avn  aaatw 

seys     sell     from     $1.20     to     $130     per     %•                     jriYYPamw^a  ^ ^^      ^^^     ^^^^^    ^^^     ^^^^  ^^^q.  PHUADEUHIA  HAT  AKD  OBAIN 

bushel    basket    and    Maryland    80^,,"/^*^"^  Pibtsbureh,    P«.,    Mar.    18,    191«.         bMn,   $48  per  ton;   middlings,   $50@55   Urn.  ^,.    .  ,,..      -p^     «„,    -3     loia 

s.,   w.,QiV.<.i   hamnorR  from  $140  to  $1.65  with         _,  *^  ,  r     •!  oe/ai  Q«  «w.  j>«AAta.  PTiiladelpJiia,  Pa.,   M«r.   18.    1918. 

VegeUblw                   „,♦».««♦  bu    RutiWas:  $2.50@2   bW.   Turnips,    $1®  Bntter    weak    atid    slow.      Cheese    slightly  ^'"y,  "°f' *'   /*»  «Jif^;. 

Dried     beans     '^«>«  JJ^'^'^if  Y.    ^1'^*"??*  ?"25  bu    cfrr^ts%l@:i.25  bu.  Lett^e.  $2®  ^wer.       Eggs    higher    under    ligh*    receipts.  *^'*4?^thy  h"*  '"^l^^j^^Jt^  j^^ion      No    1 

change.    Marrows    «|V^ 'J^'"    ^l^,,  ^jJi^kid*.  350  hamper.   Celery.   $l.a5@.3^0.   Tomatoee,  Dressed  poultry  quiet,  but  live  poultry  ««>rce  j^^y^^^'^^^'Yomin^     $31@32rNo     1    sm.U 

Kl^'^^iiritTo     llJ        ™    tupp^es     of  *3.50@4  crate.     Radishes.   30@50c^h    AS.  -nd     «eTlin^     proma>tly.       P.n^y     aw>e«     s^  IX    ^min°r$31@32;®No.*   2%29®30: 

nej-s.     fid. 75    to  ^14.    .,"*"'.    "^'.^t     ig  Ttttraens     $6(ffl7.50   case.      Bhnibarb.    70@8Oe  readnly.      Potates  And    onions    firmer,      mosx  „       •    «ofl<«o7.   ,.mni«.    «2l(?^'>3•   no  »r»de 

IrXafTy"  declinC    If 'thi  ' wrUi"g'col-  Z^'    'pfles     $4^6   bM;    $1.75@3    box.  vegetal^le.   ^^^^Z' JfrrZirZ^m\cor.^  $f7®'i?.''loJer.:^rxa*'hly"£ht  m^el.'V/i 

fLl^^^Z  >ul;i'    at    $6    to    $7    per    doze^  ^^^^^-^^n.^  ^pSry''*-market    ws.   qnie*  pe?"  rnd.-43'@4r4^'  hiX"   i'Jr^J^^  @f -ol^,,  ^o'"'   »^^-^«®"-^«-'   '^^   ^  *<»^ 

bunches;    fancj-^   $4   to  *5^50;   extras    $3   W  Joj;!J>^  remain^da*  high  levels.  Hens    34  Jli^c;  third*  to  finrts^  40@48«;  state  dairy,  '-Itw^ffNo     j    g.r^i^ht    rye     $21(?J)21.50: 

$4;   culls.   $2.50  to  $3.     As  car  l«t8  are  now  ^  p          springers,   38(?J40c;   broilers.  42c;  37®43c;    ladles,    31®98c.  w«     9^«      Sio^^oo  ?o-    No     i    ts^led   nre. 

Sriu»e"'wtn'ha%rtrpTe^varV;;^da  go's'Srl'-sl?;' lock's.    85@37c:    turkeys.    38  „  Cheese.    -    Colored    speciaK    25@25%c;  ^t9A^%.y:^  fil]    ^^sJom^Vi 

jleerrans'^e'Xh'nio^e    plenUful    and  ®^^^  ^^^^^,_j,,,,^      .,,,^  ^^,,^.,  "^'^-AS  "la^her^     extr^..     43c;     ex-  rJ-\  ^.ri  Urst^w'^fel^fo^   ?ri'®a 

price*    miiK-h    1«J"  ,«'»"''"*    ^^''go  ""pS  Eljn    tX     4T^47Hc;    6hio    and    Pennsy*.  tra   firsts.    42(;?42Hc:    nearby   white    fine   to  JJ-^^Vig^lig  5^                  tl9®19-50.    No.   3 

Wner       Warle'ans    are  *;iso   selHng    f^m  ^^a   dairy.    43(^45c.    CWking    batter     85®  fancy.    47®48c:   ordinary   to  good.    45@47c;  d<^-^j;.!S?ar   T-its.    No.    2    yellow.    $2@2.02. 

hamper.      wax    Deans    are    "i?"   ""l       *    .  »g^      New  York  cheese,  28%  (f?  29c     do.  Ohio  browns,    43®44<?.                                                               n^.    «       o    -.Kite     «107(al07%. 

»2   to    $3.50    per   hamper.      New   ^^f«^*^.«  264  ©27^      Selected  eggs.  39@40e;  eggs  at  Vegetables  and  Greens.  —  Beets,   per  bW.         Oats.— No.    .    whrte,    f  i.07(a  i.U7^. 

rots  are  for  the  mo«t  part  very  poor  and  sen  "^-  l^^'o^iT  standard  oats.  $1.02®  Apples.— Wine«ap.  $4(??6;  York  Imperial.  Butter.— As  usual  on  Sa*Tirday  there  wa» 
generally  from  $1  to  ''^'^^  ..P^' .JT'^Jv:  102U  bu-  No.  1  timothy  hay,  $33@83.50  $3.5004.50;  Twenty  Ounce,  $4@5.i25;  Kin^r.  ^ery  little  wholesale  trading,  and  the  mar- 
Fancy    carrots,    however.    a''«   "^fRt^ck   has  ton-    No    2    do.,    $31.50@32.      No.    1    clover  |4@6;    Baldwin,    $3.50@5.50.  ket    was    nominally    unchanged,     but    had    » 

market    generaPlly    inactive       Most    stock    has  i""'    "^^g  g^^g^ /'jjo.    2    do..    $30.50@ai.50.  weak  tone.     At  the  Produce  Exchange,  ex4ra 

to  be  trimmed  and  sales  are  MW  being  maae  ^y.    »^;^^^\;       $32.50® 33    ton.    No.    1  PHlLABEtPHIA  UVB  STOCK  creamery   was  offered   at  45    cents. 

from   $17    to  $23   P"  t*"-^  New   cabbage    is  j^«j^/^P^^^7.Vo@3^.    Bye    Straw.    $20®  ^  Western,    fresh,    solid-packed  creamery,    ex- 

in    liberal    supply     »"^    **L  ??'* ,  b™r  2050        Oit  ^raw.     $18.50®  19J>0.     Wheat  Philadelphia.  Pa..   M*r.   18,    1918.  tra.  45c;   higher-scoring  goods,    46@47«;    ex- 

generally  from  T5  cenis  to  $1.15  per  l*amn.e  ^u.oi;.     .g^Q^jg'  p^^,    Cattle.— The    market    for    oows    was  tra   firrt«,    44  ^<:;   firsts,    44c:    second*,    43® 

Cauliflower    w    in    lighter    supply    ana    pnc^s  si-ra-w.    -p  o tfightly    higiher   nnder    light   offering    and   a  43^A<:;    sweet    creamery,    extra,    46c;    under 

are  higher,    good   s*"''*'  "<»''„' v''°f„^jj-i,er                        BAT.TXMOBE   PBODUCB  fairly    «ctive    demand.       Other    kinds     roled  grades.    44  @  4 5c;   nearby   prints,    fancy     49c; 

per  crate.     The  prospect^^  are  for  stiU  mgner                      BAI.TIMO»B   ram^vva  fipm,    but    mtftout    quotable    dhange.      There  do.   average  extnra.   46@48c;   firsts.   44@45k-; 

prices.     Cucumbers  <^''*'";"«  ;'"y -^^r iving                      WiAtimore    Md     March  18.   1918.  waa    still    more    or    less    complaint    of    stock  seconds,     43(<(4»V4tc;     spSoia'l     bftindls     jort)- 

a  few  hot  house  cucumbers  y'.'L'f^   lo  ^Ir         ,>     j            U^iJ.!:.,    ^ihit.     Marvland^^^^  being    delayed    in    transit.  bing  at   50(a  52<. 

are    selling    generally    ^'^rri  fni  the  ma"  i»  ^Jl^^^'l^     /l  506?  1  J^'ewt"  d^^  Steers,   choice,  $12.75®13.75;    extra,  Wg*-         Receipts,    as    compiled    by    the    Bure»a    of 

dozen.     Celery  is  very  T>len4.ful  and  the  mar  P«;nnsylvan.«      $1.50@^1_75     ^{     f-g^^^^^  „.    ,5,5,'  to    good,    $11(;?12.50;    bulls.    $8®  Markrts.  1734  tubs  of  butter  and  3906  cases 

fromlf'i5'^^'"l'75'per    crat'Vr^oS  S@f.5o'cwt'."wee7WaK7en<^  $4  10^50;    c^.    '»^r 72-8c.''tfogna'faffi    ^'   ^^^^ • 

Sr  s'eiung   Is    iw    nl  75    cents       Penn.>M^  ^^^50    ^^^ '^•5«@^J5,,'^»nTw  ^^^..^i^^V'^/o  5%  (.'^r^lv^"  i'xtrj'fh^iie'^n^^^irsoi  NEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET 

vania  celery    cont  nues  about   steady  at   »   10  danish,  $20® 25  ton.  Celery,  «ew  »<"^'''  ♦^•^"  f.Vr    ♦/»    i«vfwi     »1<;rt7^l6•     common     $12®  14;  " 

lo" "entr'per  bunch.  Egg  ^.nU,  wh.le  @3.50  craU>;  do  natWe  6@«''  Junch.  Le^-  *,»»^„;«  ^fof„'^  *^lf^'J^^  -^75"'  ''''  New  York  City.  Mar.  18.  1918.  ^ 
still  in  Wg-ht  supply,  are  a  H «•  e  easier  tijce^^  Jfcf*!^^®  Jj^f'^et  ?i  25(^11 50  pir  Sheep  aiid  Lambs.— The  market  for  sheep  The  market  is  stiH  overs^pplied.  with 
ranging  from  $3  ^  'f^  "'O  P"  "f '"^^  ,7^^  ft;^®^J^^rJ  S:50^5  crate  rnUA  firm,  wit-h  d«nand  readily  absorbing  de„,^„a  only  moderate.  The  question  as  to 
is  mosfly  POO^  '"^  ,'^''%'^,^'\j'\fl::  *^L»7— A^^r^L  MarSand  and  Pennsyl-  the  limited  offerings.  Lambs  were  higher,  ^^ether  the  Federal  Milk  Commission  will 
to  $2.a5  per  y_^rr^^-  ,/'^_l'">^_]t^^lV'*'^  ^'^nWr'l^n.  v/ifv.^v  (Si^**  J^^^^  Shpep— Wethers,  extra.  $14®  14.50;  good  continue  after  April  1  is  under  discussion, 
■selling  up  to  »^  10  *•*  i-c»  ""'f-  '■  -  ^"'""Vi**"  o"%"oVo'  *' ntw.wbeTrles""l5®35c  to  choice,  $ll(ffl2.50;  medium.  $»(«)10.50;  ^t  first  the  distributors  objerted  to  its 
qu4ility.  There  is  no  change  in  the  horse  ^o.,  No.  2,  $3.50.  Strawberries,  I5(a>rf&c  ^^^^^  '$7®  8.50;  ewes,  heavy,  fat.  $12®  ^rk.  because  it  showed  no  tendency  to  con- 
radish  market,  sales  rangiing  from  *5  to  !?«  <»*•  ^^  -,  _^  „«,»^rn  PTtr»s  SOc  13.  Lambe— Ohoice.  |17.75@19.25;  do.,  sider  a  method  of  relieving  them  of  the  seri- 
,,er  barrel..  the  mar-  «  ^""faV^^?  ,!!^;<1  n^nt^' 5r^62i-  do',  medium.  $16.50@17;  inferior.  $14.50®16.  ous  burden  of  the  surplus.  .\t  a  meeting 
Lettuce  is   in  U^ter  supply   and  the  mar  firs  s.    48  fi^ 49c;   po^d  prints^  51  fa^sa^^                 Hogs    —  Transportation     diflkulties    were  j^eld     yester^y.     the     dhief     obart«rfe     to     a 

ket  quite  a  liMle  ««•«/,%.  ^tl*  ZSrw"h  ^""Vi  l?'^^x//^i?.  oltrv  Ss'  35® 3^=  htolding  up  stock  to  some  extent.  The  mar-  decision  was  that  raised  by  the  conden«ew. 
now  selling  at  $2  to  $2.50  r>^^r.^*^^^^'^'^^  do.,  flrsrts.  *4^45c.  Dairy  prints.  35(adW:.  ^^^  ^^i^d  firm.  witOi  demand  fairVy  active.  ,^,^  felt  that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay 
poor  fro«n  $1  nP.  as  to  '(»\l'*y- ,,^"''V^'''»3  ^^i- *"*"•«?.. 5  p;„n«v3v*nAa  and  nearby  Quotations  for  best  western.  $20®2a50.  the  rates  set  by  the  Commission  for  fluid 
Iceberg  is  much  ^IP^f-^^"*  ^^"'"^  ty  ^  ^t^^^iTI^^n  '  ftw^  And  V5?Sinla  3&c  •'  City  Dressed  Stock.— The  marke*  was  gen-  „uk.  The  condensers  who  were  a  party  to 
to  $3.25  per  box.  "^''^^P^'.^^'^f^ '^.J-^o  |^;  I^'^IW^^  Virginia.  35c.  ^^„  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  absorbed  tJhe  limited  ^^  agreement  to  accept  the  niMngs  of  .a 
Onion  market  19  very  ^l^'J^^l!^f\^l  ^"f^""^  'x>^,^f^lr\.-^v,^  q8(S)40c-  do.  offering*.  Prices  of  calves  and  hogs  were  r«ier»l  Commission  here  withdrew.  It  is 
more  than  ample  for  aUdem^mte  and  mu*h  Live  ^^^'^'^.r^^^^^^-J/®'*^  slightiriil^her.  expected,  however,  that  they  will  come  in 
o*  the  stock  is  very  poor  ^Ji' lOMh  %^k  ^t'  ooT^^!^ '  *»ri^,. ^ <ffi 32c  Stee".  16(3)21c;  heifers.  15®19c;  cows  again.  Should  they  not  do  so  the  Dairy- 
selling  from  75  ce^'ts  t'^-niin'i.  %ll  25  vS-  ^''^^^'-  ^'^^^vit.if  «2&fl5  Corn  ear  1-2®18«;  eaWes.  24®25te;  fltouthern  and  ^n's  League  wiU  set  ita  own  s*les  rates 
with  the  very  »!f*^J^,V^'"«f  the  market  U  Aa^J^^^oTwO.;.  *s^£?d  white  $1  0%  barnyardi.  lS®20c;  country  dressed.  21®  as  it  did  vfst  year,  and  the  commission  will 
snips  are  ,^ej:y  Pl«J^^i/^„T  vlls\rl  t^Jftf.^v^  q  ^w'tp^l  osl?^^^^  23c;  sheep.  23® 24c;  do.,  extra.  25c;  lambs,  discontinue  its  activities. 
Msy    at    $1.50    *«.    f    P;'^„,|''',T[^'-i,  ^^^eraVly  ^^in!'.l^     t^   W   lot  J    $1 256^2  40  24@29c;    oxtra.    SOc;    hog«.    25<?.                               Federal    Commission    rate,    for    March    to 

in  light  supply,    but   the  qnalHy   Jf  .?f «""*''*  $2  60;    do.,    in   bag   lots,    ^^■^^f.t;*?-^      «m- the    producer   of    Grade    B    in    the    first    dis- 

xery  Vr    and    while  ^^^"^."^^.^  ,^^^  ^  ^^'^J'''L^,lT^^^Z2  50 •  X     2    S  BUTPALO  LIVE  STOCK  Ufot ^a^ $3  10  a  hundred  for  3  percent  milk ; 

at    $2    to    $3.50    per    hamper,    strictly    lancy  standard    timothy,    ^iCfl'o^a".    ^*'-    ^   wmw-  ^^^^  «•>  0.1     «r    i>,nnmvimAte1v    7  1    cent*    a    ouart 

would     .sell     mueh^    higher.       l-r^^^yJl.    ^»  ^^y     $31.50@32;    No.    1    Kght    clover   m«e|  ^,^              „„  $3^34     «j;^»PP^^J^*  I'^^J.^   Teeiup   on'^  ac- 

•bundant  supply  ""^^  ^^^^r?^'^     penJm    n?e    !?'.:^*'^v«  = ,  ^.?„,ii    ifqfi)^!-   N^    2  doJef         Catf.le.-Receipts.  2.000.  Good  grades  were    i^^^t   of    the    li^s   on    December    milk.      Re- 
$1.50    to    $2.50    per    barrel.   ^PP^™.  "[«    31.50.     No    1  ^'«/"',?^3®34,  No.  2  e^er  common  grades  steady.  Prime  steen.     ^^ipti*   of   milk    and   cream    in   40-qniart    cans 

J^d  1erani\f  $r.2V^'"$1.55Ter  V^er"!    .'^e'ftJfw.  ^^iltS:  ffo'.l't'angS^ '$l5l|l      ^^,lir%.t'?t,l-    T^ir^J'^^Wfi    S'aird"  ^°*^"'  '""''  "  "S"  '"c^e^a^ 

?-  S  :^?tSi^^^^h  !jk  ^'^^'tlr^^r^  '^-  ^^^'  »;7r2h"c^U1s^"s;^ri^n?Jrs^^|6r®;j|^  s^TsVor . ! I! ! i::!! :::  i§:fot     9?5 

per    barrel,    with   extra   f^ncy    at   $2.75.    an<i    ^47^10.      Wanter    bran,    $38^0.  ^  OaWete^Receipts,     l.a00;     steadiy;     $7®     Lackawanna     59.990  975 

^T;,^:tJ^nre    a  little  more  Pl^^^^^^  1^0AST_ER  PRODUCE  ^^Hogs.-R^elpts.     l^.^OO;     .low;     heavy      Ur^.''T\^'?:?.^\:'lf:^ol         IM 

£st  Te^rb^;  tl V  are%imrarrbrinSng  Lancaster.    Pa..    M*r.    18.    191S.  ^  *'''lV.'a'r'i.'^,.'^X^ir4^^^^^  Ij^^'V^^ ^IflO  'to 

hiJhnri^es      Fancy   144-aize   is  selling   from  p^T  the  first   time   since   the   war  atarted,  ^««l  »;":^0<^ » 8-^5;    light  ^^J^"*"    »"^j  P*«":  New    Haven     6.010  «0 

S4  2->   tT$5    per   crate,    and    choice    180-«ize  good    sized    potatoes    were    offered    on    the  $18-25®  18_50;       roughs.       $16.50  @  16.75.  pe„n«ylv«nia     10.2^  "0 

$3  75    to    $4.50'  with    the   Gems  of  216    size  ^ral    markVt    a*    $1.10    per    bnshel.       So  sUgs.    '13(^4.                       Rrfcelnt*      6  000-  ^**"    ''*^*'     '      ^'^  ^^^ 

at  $2  75  to  $3.25.     Hot  honse  tomatoes   con-  many    potatoes    have    appeared    in    the    past          Sheep     and     Lambs.  TT ,  ot^^SO-    wool  rp^  ,.                                            ,07  aio  8^34 

timie    about    steady    at    35    to    45    cents    per  ^eek  that  they  have  l;een  peddled  from  door  fteady ;    clipped    1»"J'«'    *|^;^;!^^^''*    ^^^  Totals 'J '•■•'• 'l-Hln  12?49 

p^ind       Under    nmch    more    liberal    supply,  to  door.     There  was  a  brisk  demand  for  eggs  lambs.    »13®19;    oOhens    unchanged.  Same  week  a  year  ago   ...3o9.360  12,149 

T^'iTl^Jl  rd?um"slre  stS  *^h1fe  ^a1?e    tU^lnt"?ipfy"an?The    pr^^^w^d    £  in^W    YORK    LIVE    STOCK  WOOL  TRADE  BBVIEW 

?:?   ^'"^V^:ie'S:ss"Ts'r"liiht".uS;r  TnJ    ^Vn^  ^nd 'V.-^reamery    butter.    5(>c        ^  N^   York    C'«> ■  ^^^^^ J/'    ^JJ^Vs.    m''\^    1^;^^  "^<"^"^^     ^^"*"''"     ^' 

:Ttive    St   m    to   3    c^n^    per   bunch.  ,b:^^country   butter.    50c   >b;    fresh    eggs.    35c    ,,B--,7«7«iP5J-    JvTlS;**^^  ff  5^1    '"'^.'iJ^   ?,\f  heen    a    fairly    keen    interest 

The    apple    market    is    5.howin«   praotkraUy         Poultry.— Dressed    old    chickens,     $1.25®  15.  '"  *^*  '^/'i ""''**  *ll*l,'''**'V'V«i'  ^f^nJIT 

no    change     wHh     offerings     m^erate     bnt  1.75;    dress^    young    chicken*.    $1.25;     live  Calves.^eoeip^      2.350;     stoady;     com-  wools   wh,<^    are   availableand    free   of  Gov- 

no     rrvangc.     Jll^"     "'  ,      V_-_     ._„i««     .re  A»,i/.VpnB     «1  7'i(»'2   ner   nair-    live  old    chick-  mon   to   ohoice,    $16r<J'19;    cnMs.    $12®!©.  ernment    control.      Fine    wools    also    are   held 

h^^S/in^  ixtr^e    vriues     for    rnsto.Se    i«^e  eSi     3^'   per   lb        "^       ^  Sheep  and  Lambs.-Recei<pt«.   5^60;   sheep  ^ore  firmly,   altho  relatively  less  strong  than 

ex  ra    fan*  V  TaldwSrie&  TTs  sHo  *°VegeUWeJ    and    Produce.-Tomatoes.     20c  nominaT-    lambs  weak;    fair  to  prime.    $18.50  ^^i,im    grades.    Jhe   Government   terms   for 

««•    VorV    Tmnerials     $■>  50"    Greenings.    $6;  box-  lima  bewns.   18c  pt;  celery.  5(3i.l0c  boh;  ffM9.12^;    clipped.   $15.75.  transferring    foreign    wools   under    its    import 

Ben    Dai,     $4  50     '  This    cJsoS^T^^^  S^uce     5 (^5c    heiLirswe^^ potatoes.    25c  Hogs.-Recelpt*.    7.900-    steady-    mediums,  o.nions   Indicate    {hat    it   will   take    the    «reat 

in   thPT^nority    and  most   «iles  of   a«    vari-  %    pk     potatoes.    $1.10  per  bu;    12(»20c    %  »lfl.75®18.90;   roughs,   $17.25®17^0;   plg«.  bulk    of    the   wool    included    under    those   op- 

^ties  range  rcnerally  from  $3  to  $.5.      As  the    pk:    spinSTch.   30c   %    pk;   apples.   20®30c   %     $18.50. '^uT^A^„    ^^X^'^m'lir.ltlTLl    ^.H^  nart^ 

.    _  •__•»_    ._.._...:.»  >»ni-n    foy\tn    Twwtr    -nir  ' — ^— — ^— ^—  sttuswon    With    little   cfiort   on    ciicir   part    to 

S    fair^SlHy."  sal«    are^  Sg  Tde'^n    '''kdscellan<^s.-^ince  meat.    16e  lb;   corn-  PITTSBTTROH  LIVE    STOCK  -"  ^ds.     New   clip  wo<vls  apparently  have 

about    the^  following    basis:    Baldwins.    $3    to    meal.  10c  qt;  ponhaus,  10®iac  lb;  lard,  32«;  -— -  '^^^^ll'^Zv'' J^ZjL^^tltiY     Wo    G^^r^^ 

95:    ex.tra    fancy.    $5.50    to    $6;    Ben    DavJs.    -Wominy,    6c   pt.  Pittsburgh.    Pa..    Mar.    18.    1918.  to   ♦;^<'.  l"^"    f'   ♦y«"*P«;*?*V^  „^^^^„^^^^^ 

$2  50    to    $4;    extra    fancy.    $4.25    to    $4.50:         tlrain     Market.— Min5n«    whea*,     $2     bn;  Cattl*  Mgher;   supply  light;  prime.   $12.75  I^"*   has   stated    that   « j^"  °«    7^^"*-'«"  J,« 

Oanos.    $3    to    $4.25;    Greenings.    $3    to    $6;    new  ear  com,    $1.65;   rye.   »1.©5;   o*t«,  70c;  (?M3.50.                                                           ^  interfere   w«th    the    marketing  of   this    years 

Kingf.    $3    to   $5.50:    York   Troperlais.    $3    to    No.    1    timothy    hay.    $27;    dover  h«y,    $28;  Sheep  hipher:  supply  Hg>ht;  prime  weWiers,  domwitic    clip.                                         .    «  ,  t-„ 

$5:    extra    fanrv.    $5.25   to   $5,50;    Winesarps,    wheat    straw.    $16;    oat    tftraw.    $10.  $i4(5i  14.70:  mils  and  common.  $6(J?8;  lamhs.  Ohio    and    Pennsylvania    Fleeces.    Delaine. 

$3.'-,0   to   $6;    Hubbardsons.    $3   to   $5;    Spys,                        fl5(n^l8.85;    ve*l    calves,    $17@17.50.  washed.     83^  8.5c;     delwne      unwashed,     75c. 

$3  to  $5.50;  Stavman  Winesaps.  $3  to  $5.50;                   YORK   PBODUOE   MARKET  Hogs    lower;     recein?t«,     30     double-decks:  fine    unmer^r^hant»hl«    delaine.     79 (^80c^^- 

Bussett.     $8     to     $5.       Unowned,     mixed.                                        prfaieheavlw.    $1R.25®1«.40;   mediums    and  bl<K»d    com-bing.    77®78c;     %.blood    combing. 

(common.    $1.50    to    $3.50.      Box    apples    are                                ToA.    Pa..    Mar.    Ifl.    1918.  hesw   Yorkers   and    light    Vorkers,    $18^7.5^  S.lM^-n  .«^  V*-  V«ri,  Pi«.«.  Pin-  ..n- 

also    s-howing    quit^    a    range    in    quaHty    and         There  are  no  changes  to  record  in   prices  iROft;    pigs,    $18.25rf?il8  40;    roughs.    9V5(^  Michigan  and  New  York  Fleeces     Fine  un 

prire.     Winesaps   have  sold   8>1  the  way   from     Ust    week.       There     is    plenty    of    kinds    of  ifi^oj.  wa«hed.     63ffl-fi4r:     delaine.     «nwa*hed^    7»c, 

$1.05     to     $3.25;     Rome    Be«iity.     $1  25     to    se.ason«Me   produce  to  he  had  at  fair  prices. — .^,  V.^..^"™"         '.T  '5    %=^2L"^'     IPwiII^"     ^* 

f2.«;n:     Spitz,     $1.25     to     $2.50:     Newtown*.     There   seems  to  be  a  hoyvwtt  on   eggs.   Since  NEW  YORK  HAT  AND  GRAIN  Wood,     unwashed.     7-';W^7^;      % -blood,     nn- 

$r35    to    $2;     Pearmwns,     $150     to    $2  25.     the    ronsumers    were    able    to   bnv    them    two  „  ^•!*?"'    ^l^^^^V:     %  blood,    unwaahed.    77?. 

mr*wberries   are    in    very    light    supply,    only     weeks    ago    a,    low    as    22    cents    per   dozen.  New   York    (Mty.    Mar,    \9,    1918.  W»s.con4jn      Mvi»sonri     and     avyajr*     New 

a    few     refrigerators     have     arrived     on     the    1«hey    take    very    few    at    the    prices    as    they  Pced.— The  market  was  wlt*»ut  particular  ^"^Wand :    »4  ^blood.    70 W  73c ,    H'blOOd,    75  w 

market    so    far    this    week    and    price,    have    ti'>w   stand.      The    dealers   hold    the  price  up  feature  on   Saturday,    and  DO  fre*h  offerings  76c;    Hfl>lood,    74rn7»c. 
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A  Matter  of  Real  Estate 


Blue  Buckle  OveTAIIs 


By  Myra  Kelfy 


Onvriiht;   MeCLURE.  PHILLIPS  &  00 


Four  weeks  of  teaching  In  a  lower 
East  Side  school  had  deprived  Con- 
stance Bailey  of  many  of  the  "Ideals 
in    Education"    which,    during    four 
years  at  college,  she  had  trustingly 
acquired.    But,  despite  many  discour- 
agements,   despite    an    unintelligihle 
dialect  and  an  autocratic  "Course  of 
Study",  she  dug  to  an  am^bition  to 
establish    harmony    in    her   kingdom 
and    to    impress   a    high    moral    tone 
upon  the  fifty-eight  little  children  of 
Israel  entrusted  to  her  care.  She  was 
therefore  troubled  and  heavy  of  heart 
when  it  was  borne  in  upon  her  that 
two    of   her   little    flock — cousins   to 
boot,    and   girls — had   so  far   forgot- 
ten the  Golden  Rule  as  to  be  "mad 
on  theirselves  und  wouldn't  to  talk 
even",  as  that  Bureau  of  Fashionable 
Intelligence,    Sarah   Schrodsky,    duly 
reported. 

"Und  Teacher."  Sarah  continued, 
"Eva  GonOrowsky's  mamma  has  a 
mad  on  Sadie  Gonorowsky'a  mamma, 
und  her  papa  has  a  mad  on  her  papa, 
und  her  gran'ma  has  a  mad  on  both 
of  papas  und  both  of  mammas,  und 
her  gran'pa  has  a  mad  somethin' 
fierce  on  both  of  uncles,  und  her 
auntie — ** 

Here  Miss  Bailey  sent  the  too 
communicative  Sarah  to  her  place 
and  called  the  divided  house  of  Gon- 
orowsky  to  her  desk  for  instant  judg- 
ment. And  as  she  held  forth  she 
was  delighted  to  see  that  her  words 
were  falling  upon  good  ground,  for 
the  dark  and  dainty  features  ol  her 
hearers  expressed  a  flattering  degree 
of  conviction  and  of  humility.  She 
was  admiring  the  wonderful  lashes 
lying  damp  and  dark  on  Eva's  smooth 
cheek  when  the  beautiful  eyes  un- 
closed, gazed  straight  across  the  desk 
at  Sadie,  and  Eva  took  a  flying  leap 
into  Teacher's  lap  to  cling  with  arms 
and  knees  and  fingers  to  her  chosen 

refuge. 

"Oh,  Teacher,  Teacher,"  she  wail- 
ed, "Sadie  makes  on  me  such  a  snoot 
I  got  a  scare  over  it." 

Miss  Bailey  turned  to  the  so  lately 
placid  face  of  Sadie  in  search  of  the 
devastating  "snoot",  but  met  only  a 
serene  glance  of  conscious  guileless- 
ness  and  the  assurance: 

"No  ma'an,  I  don't  makes  no  snoot 
on  nobody.  1  get  killed  as  anything 
off  of  my  mamma  sooner  I  makes  a 
snoot.  It  ain't  polite."  This  with  a 
reassuring  smile  and  direct  and  can- 
dfd  gaze. 

"Teacher,  yiss  ma'an,  she  makes 
all  times  a  snoot  on  me,"  cried  the 
now  weeping  Eva,  "all  times.  She 
turns  her  nose  around,  und  makes 
go  away  her  eyes,  und  comes  her 
tongue  out  long.  On'y  I  daasent  to 
fight  mit  her  while  I'm  cousins  mit 
her.  Und  over  cousins  you  gfot  all 
times  kind  feelings." 

"Well,  Sadie."  Teacher  questioned, 
"what  have  you  to  say?" 

The  dark  eyes  met  Teacher's  with 
no  shadow  in  their  depths  as  Sadie 
tittered  her  denial: 

"I    never    in    my    world    done    no 

Bnoot." 

A  shudder  of  admiring  awe  swept 
over  the  assembled  class — 'followed 
by  a  gasp  of  open  contradiction  as 
Sadie  went  on  with  her  vindication. 
For  Sadie's  snoots  were  the  envy  of 


all  the  class.     Had  not  Morris  Mog- 
ilewsky  paid  three  cents  for  lessons 
In  the  art,  and,  with  the  accomplish- 
ment, frightened  a  baby  into  what  its 
angry    mother   described    as    "spine- 
yell   convulsions"?      And   now   Sadie 
was  saying,  "I  couldn't  to  make  no  I 
snoot.      Never.      But,    Teacher,    Its 
like    this:     Eva    makes    me    whole 
bunches  of  trouble.     Bertha  Binder- 
witz  und  me  i«  monitors  in  the  yard 
when  the  childrens  comes  back  from 
dinner.     So-o-oh,  I  says,  'front  dress,' 
like  you  says,  so  the  childrens  shall 
look    on    what    head    is    in    front    of 
them.      On'y    Eva    she    don't    'front 
dress'  at  all,  but  extra  she  longs  out 
her  neck  und  rubs  on  me  somethin' 
fierce — " 

"Its  a  lie!"  Interrupted  Eva  gent- 
ly. "I  don't  make  nothing  like  that. 
I   stands  by  my  line  und   Sadie  she 
makes   faces   on  me   with  her  hand. 
It  ain't  polite."     This  with  plaintive 
self-righteousness.       "No     ma'an,     It 
ain't   polite — you   makes   snoots    mit 
your  hand  like  this."      And   as  Eva 
illustrated     with    outspread     fingers 
and  a  pink  thumb  In  Juxtaposition  to 
a  diminutive  nose,  Teacher,  with  un- 
certain gravity,  was  forced  to  admit 
that   snoots   of   that    description   are 
sanctioned  by  few  books  of  etiquette. 
"Now,   my   dear  little  girls,"   said 
she,   "this  quarrelling  must  stop.     I 
want  you  to  kiss  each  other  as  cous- 
ins should." 

This    suggestion    was    a    distinct 
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You  take  a  strong  man-liking  to  Bhie  Buckie 
OverAIls-^ and  to  the  clothes  saving  idea 
— jtt&t  as  soon  as  you  get  into  a  pair! 

BLUE  BUCKLES  are  so  generously  loose-cut  and  roomy 
that  they  win  every  thinking  man.  In  addition, their  union 
workmanship  is  Ae  best.  Indigo  blue  denim  of  hardiest  wear- 
weight  is  used  exclusively.  Seams  are  guaranteed  not  to  rip 
against  the  stiffest,  roughest  work;  against  any  everyday  strain , 
twist  orptdl!     Blue  Buckles  certainly  are 
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the  nation^s  economy  work  clothes 


»» 


p^ii.,«y>       "pvvo    o«^    Qa/liA     with    Tnnch 
fluttering   of   aprons    and    waving   of 
curls,  sought  opposite  corners  of  the 
schoolroom,    while   up   started    Sarah 
Schrodsky     with:      "Teacher,      they 
couldn't  to  make  no  kissing.    They're 
mad  on  theirselves  'cause  their  mam- 
mas has  a  mad.     Sadie's  mamma  says 
like    this    on    Eva's    mamma,    'Don't 
you  dast  to  talk  to  me — you  lives  by 
the   fifth   floor   und   your   man    is   a 
robber.'  Und   Eva's  mamma  says — " 
When  Teacher  had  managed  to  sil- 
ence Sarah  she  led  the  weeping  Gon- 
orowskys   back   to   their  places    and 
the   scholastic   world    wagged   on    in 
outward  tranquillity. 

Hostilities  were  temporarily  sus- 
pended some  days  later  owing  to  the 
Illness  of  Sadie,  by  far  the  more  ag- 
gressive of  the  opposing  parties.  Eva 
led  a  placid  life  for  three  peaceful 
days,  and  then — as  by  law  prescribed 
and  postal  card  invited — Sadie'snnoth- 
er  came  to  explain  her  daughter's 
absence.  Large  of  person,  4>land  of 
manner,  In  a  heavy  black  shawl  and 
a  heavier  black  wig,  Mrs.  Lazarus 
Gonorowsky  stood  beaming  and  bob- 
bing In  the  hall. 

"I  likes  I  should  Sadie  Gonorow- 
sky's  teacher  see,"  she  *began.  In  the 
peculiar  English  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation of  the  East  Side.  Mrs.  Gonor- 
owsky could  neither  use  nor  under- 
stand her  young  daughter's  copious 
Invective.  Upon  being  assured  that 
the  diminutive  form  before  her  was 
Indeed  clothed  with  authority,  she 
announced: 

"Comes  a  letter  I  should  by  the 
school  come.  I  was  Sadie's  mamma." 
Here  she  drew  from  the  inner  re- 
cesses of  the  black  shawl  a  bundle 
which,  being  placed  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar position,  proved  to  be  the  most 


Blue  Buckles  are  an  important  investment  for  every  man  who 
holds  down  a  regular  man's  job.  They  save  clothes!  Every  point 
of  comparison  proves  Blue  Buckle's  unusual  service  quality! 

Blue  Buckles  haveaio^V/r«»/»''^''^^^'f^«»^diatcan'tripout!  This  band 
does  away  with  the  V-shaped  vent  or  strap  buckle.    Besides,  a  solid  denim 
fly  is  cut  into  Blue  Buckie  Over  Alls  (not  separate  and  sewed 
on) !     Here,  too,  ripping  is  impossible  i    Real  brass  buttons 
and  patent  snap-fast  clasps  that  hook  the  lifts  to  the  apron! 
Blue  Buckle  Coats  have  the  free-sway  raglan  sleeves. 

Jobbers  Over  All  Company,  Ly  ncliburg,  Va. 
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BUY  THAT  FARM 

IN  THE 
NATION'S  GARDEN  SPOT 

Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Ceotpa,  Ala- 
bama and  Florida,  and  tot  the  most 
faTOcabie  climate  m  the  United  States 
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ATLANTIC  COAST 
LINE  RAILROAD 

The  Standard  Railroad  of  the  South. 
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Oener.M  Superintendent  Land  Branch.  C»uallaTlPac^ 
Oc  Railway.  523  Ninth    Avenue,  Calgary,     AlPertn. 
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recent  addition  to  the  Gonorowsky 
household.  She  smoothed  it  with  a 
■workworn  but  tender  hand,  and  re- 
peated in  a  saddened  voice;  Yes, 
ma'am,  I  was  her  mamma  und  she 
lays  now  on  tbe  bed 

The    increasing    sadness    of    Mrs 
Gonorow<«ky'3  announcement  and  Its 
sinister  phraseology  startled  Teacher. 
"Not  dead!  '  she  cried.     "Oh,  surely 
not  dead!" 

"Sure  not,"  was  the  indignant  re 
sponse.  "She's  got  such  a  sickness 
she  must  lay  on  the  bed,  und  comes 
the  doctor.  Sadie's  pap  hold  much 
on  that  child.  Miss  Teacher,  und  all 
times  he  has  a  worry  over  her  Me 
too.  She  comes  by  the  school  to- 
morrow maybe,  und  1  ask  you  by  a 
favour  you  should  do  me  the  kindness 
to  look  on  her.  So  she  feel  again 
sick  she  should  better  on  the  house 
come.  She  say,  'Oh,  mamma,  1  got 
a  lovely  teacher;  1  likes  to  look  on 
■her  the  while  she  has  such   a  light 

face.'  " 

Having  thus  dlplomaltically  led 
up  to  a  question,  Mrs.  Gonorowsky 
with  great  suavity  asked,  "Sadie  is 
a  good  grirl,  hein?" 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed." 

"She  is  schmardt,  hein?  She  don't 
make  you  no  troubles?" 

"Well,"  Miss  Bailey  answered, 
"she  has  bothered  me  lately  by 
quarrelling    with    her    little    cousin, 

Eva" 

"So-o-oh!"  exclaimed  Sadie's  par- 
ent ponderously.  "So-o-oh,  Eva  Gon- 
orowsky makes  you  troubles;  she  is 
a  bad  girl — I  tell  Sadie— Sadie  is  a 
good  girl — I  tell  her  she  sfhould  make 
nothings  with  Eva  soch  a  bad  girl. 
For  what  you  not  put  her  back  by 
baby  class?     She  is  not  schmardt." 

"Oh,  but  she  is;  she  is  a  bright 
little  thing,"  cried  Teacher.  "I 
couldn't  think  of  putting  her  back, 
ot.^*,.    o    Aaar'  Mft\tx  criH    and   I   can't 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


"Isadore  BelcUatosky  he  goes  und  iaunty  of  air,  but  with  shifting  eyes, 

makes    me    this    here    shiner,"    said  "Isidore  Belchatosky.  come  here! 

Eva  3  accusing  voice,  as  the  eye  un-  commanded    Miss    Bailey,    and    Isi- 

der   the   poultice   was   uncovered    for  dore  slunk  after  his  divinity, 

a  moment.     It  was  indeed  a  -shiner"  Teacher   was   savagely    angry,   but 

of    aggravated    aspect,    and    Isidore  bylaws  forbade  corporal  punishment, 

cringed  as  it  met  his  affrighted  gaze,  and  principles— and   the  Principal— 

The  sling  and  the  bandages  were  of  forbade   noisy    upbraidings.      And   so 

gay  chintz,  showing  forth  adventures  with   long,  strange  words,   to  supply 

of  Robinson  Crusoe,   and   their  lurid  the  element  of  dread  uncertainty,  she 

colors  made  them  horribly  conspicu-  began  to  speak,  slowly  and  coldly  as 

ous.   Friday   scampered    across    Eva's  one  ever  should  when  addressing  ears 


forehead,  pursued  by  savages;  and 
Crusoe,  under  his  enormous  umbrel- 
la, nestled  close  to  her  heart 


accustomed  to  much   sputtering  pro- 
fanity. 

"Sadie   and   Isidore,    did   you   dare 


"Surely  Isidore  would  never  hit  a  to  interfere  with  the  life,  the  liber- 
little  girl?"   Teacher   remonstrated,  ty  and  the  happiness  of  our  cherished 

"Teacher,    yiss    ma'an;    he    makes  young  friend,  Eva  Gonorowsky?  Did 

me  this  here  shiner.     Sadies  she  goes  you  dare?" 


und  tells  him  she  kisses  him  a  kiss 
so  he  makes  me  a  shiner.  He's  lovin' 
mit  her  und  she's  got  kind  feelin's 
by  him,  the  while  his  papa's  got  a 
candy  cart.     Its  a  stylish  candy  cart 


"No    ma'an,"    said    Sadie    with    a 
sob. 

"Its   a   lie!"    said    Isidore   with    a 
snuffle. 

Did   you,    Isidore,   allow   yourself 


mit  a  bell  und  a  horn.  So-o-oh  I  was  to  be  tempted  by  beauty  to  such  in- 

yesterday   on    the   store  for  buy    my  conceivable  depravity   as   to  -blacken 

mamma  some  wurst,  und  I  don't  make  Eva's  eye?" 

nothings  mit   nohody."  "No   ma'an.      Self   done   it." 

Here  the  poor,  half-«blind  Eva,  with  "Did  you,  Sadie,  descend  so  low  as 

her  love   and   talent   for   pantomime,  to  barter  kisses  with  Isidore  Belcha- 

took  a  gay  little  walk  past  Teacher's  tosky?" 

desk,  with  tossing  head  and  swinging  "No  ma'an,"  this  with  much  scorn, 

skirts     Then  with  a  cry  she  recoiled  "I  wouldn't  to  kiss  him;  he's  aecare- 


from  the  very  memory  of  her  wrongs. 
"Come  Isidore!  Und  he  hits  me  a 
hack  on  my  leg  so  I  couldn't  to  hold 
it  even.  So  I  falls  und  I  make  me 
this    here    shiner.       Und    when    my 


cat,  und  he  tells  out." 

"What  did  he  tell?"  asked  Teach- 
er. 

"He  tells  out  how  I  say  I  kiss  him 
a  kiss  so  he  make  Eva  a  shiner.     Und 


mamma  seen  how  comes  such  a  bile    I  wouldn't  to  do  it.  Never.  So  he  gave 
on  my  hone  she  had  a  mad;  she  hoi-    me  five  cents  even,  I  wouldn't  to  kiss 


lered  somethin'  fierce." 

One  could  well  sympathize  with 
the  harassed  Mrs.  Nattian  Gonorow- 
sky 


no  scare-cat.' 

"Well,    then,    why   did   you   prom- 
ise?" 

'Cause  I  couldn't  to  hit  her  mine 


"So-o-oh."     continued     Eva     with   self,"   said   the  doughty  Sadie.      She 


imagine    why    Sadie    quawels    With 
her." 

Mrs.  Gonorowsky  drew  her  ample 
form  to  a  wonderful  erectness,  re- 
adjusted her  shawl,  and  answered 
with   much   stateliness: 

"It  was  a  trouble  from  off  of  real 
estate."    With  dignity  and  blandness 
she  proceeded  to  kiss  Teacher's  hand, 
and  signified  entire  willingness  to  en- 
trust her  precious  Sadie  to  the  care 
of  so  estimable  a   young  person,   in- 
quired solicitously  if  the  work  were 
not  too  much  for  so  small  a  lady,  and 
cautioned   the  young  person   against 
rainy   mornings.      Had   she  a   mack- 
intosh?     Mr.    Gonorowsky    was   sell- 
iHg  them  off  that  week.     Were  her 
imperceptibles  sufficiently  warm?  Mr. 
Gonorowsky,    by    a   strange    chance, 
was  absolutely  giving  away  "fine  all 
from   wool"    Imperceptibles,    and   the 
store    was    near.      Mrs.    Gonorowsky 
then     withdrew,     leaving     a     kindly 
sentiment  in  Teacher's  heart  and  an 
atmosphere    of    ironing-boards    and 
onions  in   the   hall.      On   the   follow- 
ing  morning   Sadie    returned   to  her 
"light-faced"    teacher,    and    for    one 
whole  day   hostilities  were  suspend- 
ed. 

But  on  the  morning  after  this 
truce  Eva  was  absent  from  her  ac- 
customed place  and  Sadie  blandly 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  her 
whereabouts.  After  the  noon  recess 
a  pathetic  little  figure  wavered  in 
the  doorway  with  one  arm  in  a  sling 
and  one  eye  in  a  poultice.  The  re- 
maining eye  was  fixed  in  deep  re- 
proach on  the  face  of  Isidore  Belcha- 
tosky. the  Adonis  of  the  class,  and 
the  eye  was  the  eye  of  Eva. 

"Eva!"  exclaimed  Teacher,  "oh, 
Eva  what  ran  you  have  been  doing? 
What's  the  matter  with   your  eye?" 


melancholy  enjoyment,  "my  mamma 
she  puts  medsin  at  a  rag  und  ban- 
gages  up  mine  eye.  Und  now  I  ain't 
healthy." 

"Sadie  Gonorowsky,  come  here!" 
commanded  Miss  Bailey,  in  a  voice 
which  lifted  Sadie  bodily  from  the 
place  to  which  she  had  guiltily  deter- 
mined   to    cling.      And    Sadie    went, 


was  inches  taller  than  her  victim, 
and  stout  withal.  "I  couldn't,  'cause 
I  ain't  80  healthy;  I'm  a  nervous 
child.  Teacher,  und  I  was  day-before- 
yesterday  sick  on  tbe  bed.'* 

Here  the  plaintive  plaintiff  show- 
ed a  desire  to  testify  once  more,  and 
Teacher  appointed  three-thirty  that 
afternoon  as  the  hour  most  suitaible 
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Uncle  Amos  says:  "We  seem  to  be  learnin'  some  mighty  nice  things 
about  the  other  fellow  in  all  of  this  war  business.  My  boy  is  camped 
with  a  miner,  a  manufacturer's  son  and  a  young  millionaire  from  Wall 
Street.  From  what  he  writes,  the  same  sort  of  a  heart  seems  to  beat 
in  the  breast  of  each.  I  notice,  too.  that  the  rich  town  women  In 
Mother's  Red  Cross  circle  are  pretty  near  as  human  as  the  rest  of  us 
now  that  we  are  all  working  together.  Its  a  lot  of  satiafaotion  knowln' 
that  we  are  so  near  alike  inside." 
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for  a  thoro  examination  of  the  case. 
When  the  last  arm  had  been  twist- 
ed into  the  last  sleeve,  when  the  last 
chin  had  been  tied  Into  the  last 
shawl,  when  the  last  dispute  as  to 
ownership  In  disreputable  mittens 
had  been  settled,  the  great  case  of 
Gonorowsky  vs.  Gonorowsky  was 
called.  On  either  side  of  the  desk 
stood  a  diminutive  Gonorowsky;  Eva 
still  plaintive,  and  Sadie,  redly,  on 
the  defensive.  Directly  in  front 
stood  that  laborer  defrauded  of  his 
hire,  that  tool  in  the  hands  of  guile- 
ful   woman — Isidore    Belchatosky. 

"Now,"    Teacher   "began,    "I    want 
to   hear  nothing  but   the   truth.   Isi- 
dore,  did  you  hit  Eva?" 
"Yiss   ma'an." 
"What  for?" 
"For  a  kiss." 
"From  whom?" 

Here  Sadie  muttered  a  threat  "to 
lay  him  down  dead  if  he  tells,"  and 
Isidore  required  promise  of  safe  con- 
duct to  his  own  block  before  he  con- 
sented to  murmur: 
"Sadie   Gonorowsky." 
"Did   you  get   the  kiss?" 
"No   ma'an." 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  this 
fight?" 

"No   ma'an." 

"Well,  then,  you  may  go  home 
now,  and  bring  your  mother  with 
you  tomorrow  morning." 

Isidore  left  with  a  heavy  heart 
and  the  enquiry  was  continued. 

"What  has  Sadie  been  doing  to 
you,  Eva?"  asked  Teacher,  and  Eva, 
with  resigned  mien,  answered: 

"All  things,"  and  then  details  fol- 
lowed. "She  makes  on  me  a  snoot, 
she  pulls  me  on  the  bottom  of  my 
hair,  she  goes  und  takes  her  pencil 
und  gives  me  a  stick  in  my  face. 
When  I  was  marchin'  she  extra  takes 
her  shoes  und  steps  at  my  legs;  I 
got  two  swollen  legs  over  her.  Und 
now* — here  a  sob — ''you  couid  to 
look  on  how  she  makes  me  biles  and 
shiners.  ' 

As  Eva's  voice  droned  out  these 
many  accusations,  Sadie  grew  more 
emphatic  in  her  favorite  repartee: 
'Its  a  He!  Its  a  lie!  Its  a  lie!" 
"And  now,  Eva.  will  you  tell  me 
why  Sadie  has  been  doing  all  these 
naughty   things?" 

"Teacher,   I  don't  know." 
"Ob,  yes;   you  do!" 
'No  ma'an;  I  don't.    I  could  .swear 
if  T  do     I  got  all  times  a  kind  feelin' 
over    Sadie,    on'y    she    wouldn't    be 
glad   on    me       T   seen    yesterday    her 
little  brother  in  the  street  mit  Sadie 
und  she  make  he  shouldn't  to  talk  to 
me      My  heart   it  breaks   when   she 
make  like  that;   I'm  got  no  brother 
und  no  sister  und  I'm  lovin'  so  much 
mit  my  little  cousin.     She  goes  und 
makes  he  should  say  nothin'  und  in 
mine  eyes  stands  tears.     I  was  sad." 
"Well,  dear,  that's  a  shame,"  said 
Teacher,  "and  if  you  really  don't  un- 
derstand,  go   out    Into   the   assembly 
room  and  wait  for  me.     Sadie  is  go- 
ing to  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Eva  vanished,  only  to  return  with 
the  lurid  bandage  In  her  hand  and 
the  query:  "Can  I  make  this  wet?" 

Upon  receiving  permission  so  to 
do  she  retired  with  her  courteous 
"Good-afternoon,  Teacher,"  and  her 
unchanged  "Good-by,  Sadie;  I'm  got 
yet  that  kind  feeUn'."  Truly  the 
"pangs  of  disprlzed  love"  seemed 
hers. 

Several  kinds  of  persuasion  were 
practised  In  Room  18  during  the  next 
five  minutes.  Then  Sadie  accepted 
defeat,  faced  the  inevitable,  and  be- 
gan: 

"Its  like  this:  I  dassent  to  be 
glad  on  Eva.     So  I  want  even,  I  das- 
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sent.  My  mamma  has  the  same  mad, 
und  my  papa.  My  mamma  she  says 
like  this:  So  my  papa  gets  sooner 
glad  on  my  uncle  she  wouldn't  to  be 
wifes  mH  him  no  more!  Such  is  the 
mad  she  has!" 

"Why?" 

"Well.  Mine  uncle  he  come  out 
of  Russia.  From  longAie  come  when 
I  was  a  little  bit  of  batby.  Und  he 
didn't  to  have  no  money  for  buy  a 
house.  So  my  papa — he's  awful  kind 
— he  gives  him  thousen  dollers  so 
he  could  to  buy.  Und  say,  Teacher, 
what  you  think?  he  don't  pays  it 
back.  It  ain't  polite  you  takes  thous- 
en dollers  und  don't  pays  it  hack." 

Sadie's  air,  as  she  submitted  this 
rule  of  social  etiquette  to  Teacher's 
wider  knowledge,  was  a  wondrous 
thing  to  see — so  deferential  was  it 
and  yet  so  assured. 

"So  my  papa  he  writes  a  letter  on 
my  uncle  how  he  could  to  pay  that 
thousen  dollers.  Goes  months.  Comes 
no  thousen  dollers.  So  my  papa  he 
goes  on  <the  lawyer  und  the  lawyer 
he  writes  on  my  uncle  a  letter  how 
he  should  pay.  Goes  months.  Comes 
no  thousen  dollers  "  At  each  repe- 
tition of  these  fateful  words  Sadie 
shook  her  serious  head,  pursed  up 
her  rosy  mouth,  folded  her  hands  re- 
signedly, and  sighed  deeply.  Clear- 
ly this  was  a  tale  more  than  twice 
told,  for  the  voice  and  manner  of 
Sadie  were  as  the  voice  and  manner 
of  Mrs.  Lazarus  Gonorowsky,  and  the 
recital  was  plagiarism  —  masterly 
and  complete. 

"And  then?"  prompted  Teacher, 
lest   the  conversation  languish. 

"Well,  my  papa  writes  some  more 
a  letter  on  mine  uncle.  Oh-o-oh.  a 
awful  bossy-und-mad  letter.  All  the 
mad  words  what  my  papa  knows  he 
writes  on  mine  uncle.  Und  my  mam- 
lua  nue  6ets  by  my  papa  s  siue  Uuu 


PennspWania  Farmer 


my  papa  hits  my  uncle  (that's  Eva's 
papa),  and  how  my  papa  is  strong  I 
couldn't  to  tell  even.  He  pulls  every 
morning  by  the  extrasizer,  und  he's 
got  such  a  muscles!     So  he  hits  my 


I  take  him  out  the  while  its  healthy 
he  walks,  on'y  he  ain't  so  big  und  he 
falls.    Say,  Teacher,  Its  nice  when  he 
falls.     I  holds  him  In  my  hands." 
And  fall  he  did.     Eva  picked  him 


uncle    (that's   Eva's   papa),   und  my   up,  greatly  to  their  mutual  delight, 

uncle   he   fall   und   he   fall    und   he  and  explained: 

fall — we  live  by  the  third  floor,  und       "He's  heavy,  und  my  this  here  arm 

he  fall  off  of  the  third  floor  by  the  ain't  so  healthy,  but  I  hold  him  in 

street — und  even  in  falling  he  says   my  hands  the  while  he's  cousins  mit 

like  that  'I  won't  pay,  I  won't  pay',    me,    und    over    cousins    I'm    got    all 

Ain't  it  somethin'  fierce  how  he  says?    times  thait  kind  feelin'." 

On   all   the  steps   he  says,   1   won't —  THE  END 

pay'." 


Miss  Bailey  had  listened  to  au- 
thoritative lectures  upon  "The  Place 
and  Influence  of  the  Teacher  in  Com- 
munity Life,"  and  was  debating  as 
to  whether  she  had  better  Inflict  her 
visit  of  remonstrance  upon  Mr.  Laza- 
rus Gonorowsky,  of  the  powerful  and 
cuKlvated   muscle,   or  upon  Mr.  Na 


WAK   CYCLOPEDIA 

Pertinent   Facts   of   the   War    Con- 
cisely and  Authoritatively 
Stated 


A  "War  Cyclopedia"  Is  the  latest 

cun.«.«.  m««„,  or  upon  „.  „.-  s;;^»'„ -riu'ef  u?i'°r'crnf«i; 

than  Gonorowsky,  of  the  deplorable  ^^  puWic  Information.  It  is  a  hand- 
manners,  when  this  opportunity  to  nj^ok  for  ready  reference  on  the  great 
•bring  the  higher  standards  of  living  -war,  and  contains  in  some  300  pages 
into  the  home  was  taken  from  her.  a  ^^^^^jnass  of  information  simply 

.  ^               .       ,     J „«ji  arranged    and    clearly    stated.      ue- 

The  house  of  Gonorowsky,  in  Jagged  ^^^^^   ^^   ^^^  special   value   and   the 

fraigments,  was  tested  as  by  flre  and  |jjgjj  gQ^^  ^f  printing,  a  snrall  price  of 

came  forth  united.  25  cents  a  copy  has  been  fixed  by  the 

Eva  was  absent  one  morning,  and  Government  to  cover  the  cost  of  pro- 


Sadie  presented   the  explanation  In 
a  rather  dirty  enyelope: 
Dear  Miss: 

Excuse  pliss  thait  Eva  Gonarofsky 
comes  not  on  the  school.  We  was 
moving  und  she  couldn't  to  flnd  her 
clothes. 

Yars  Resptphs, 
Her  elders, 
Nathan  Gonorowsky, 
Becky  Ganurwoski. 
"Is   Eva   going  far   away?"    asked 
Teacher       "Will    she    come    to 
school  any  more?" 

"Teacher,    yiss    ma'an,    sure    she 


duction  and  distrtbution.  It  may  be 
(Stained  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information,  10  Jackson  Place, 
Washington,  D.   C. 


COUNTY  NOTES 


all  the  mad  words  what  my  mamma 
knows  she  tells  on  my  papa  und  he 
writes  them,  too,  on  mine  uncle. 
Mine  uncle  (that's  Eva's  papa)  could 
to  have  a  fierce  mad  sooner  he  seen 
that  bossy  letter.  But  goes  two  days. 
Comes  no  thousen  dollars." 

Here  ensued  a  long  and  dramatic 
pause. 

"Well,  comes  no  thousen  dollers. 
Comes  nothings.  On'y  by  night  my 
mamma  she  puts  me  on  my  bed; 
when  comes  my  uncle!  He  comes 
und  makes  a  knopping  on  our  door. 
I  couldn't  to  tell  even  how  he  makes 
knopping.  I  had  such  a  scare  I  was 
green  on  the  face,  und  my  heart  was 
going  so  you  could  to  hear.  I'm  a 
nervous  child.  Missis  Bailey,  und  my 
face  Is  all  times  green  sooner  I  gets 
a  scare." 

This  last  oibservation  was  a  tri- 
umph of  mimicry,  and  recalled  Mrs. 
Gonorowsky  so  vividly  as  to  make 
her  atmosphere  of  garlic  and  old 
furniture   quite   perceptible. 

"So  my  mamma  hears  how  my  uncle 
knopps  und  says  'Lemme  In — lemme 
In.'  She  says  ('ecuse  me,  Teach- 
er)— she  says  'he  must  be*  ( 'sense 
me)  'drunk'.  That's  how  my  mamma 
say. 

"So  goes  my  papa  by  the  door  und 
says  'Who  stands?'  Und  my  uncle 
he  says  'Lemme  In.'  So-o-oh  my  papa 
he  opens  the  door.  Stands  my  uncle 
mit  cheeky  looks  und  he  showed  a 
fist  on  my  paipa.  My  papa  has  a 
fierce  mad  sooner  he  seen  that  fist — 
fists  is  awful  cheeky  when  somebody 
ain't  paid.  So  my  papa  he  says 
Cscuse  me) — Its  fierce  how  he  says. 
on'y  he  had  a  mad  over  that  fist. 
He  says  'Pay  me  quick'  und  my  uncle, 
what  ain't  paid  that  tliousen  dollers. 
he  says  Just  like  that  to  my  papa. 
He  says  'I  won't  pay*.     So-o-oh  then 


Lehanon  Co.,  Pa.,  (S.E.)  Maroh 
13. — ^Weather  is  colder  and  windy. 
Wheat  appears  to  have  wintered 
fairly  well.  Stock,  too.  Is  looking 
well.  Most  of  the  renters  and  ten- 
ant farmers  have  moved  and  are  get- 
ting ready  for  the  spring  work.  Some 
this  are  hauling  manure;  others  have 
started  plowing.  Eggs  were  28  cents 
but  are  now  32  cents  per  dozen.  Po- 

,  tatoes,    $1    bu.      Several    new    trac- 

comes ;   she  lives  now  by  my  house,    tors  were  bought  In  this  locality  this 
My  uncle  he  lives  by  my  house,  too.    spring.— Leonard   F.   Strickler. 

TT«H   mv    »,int  ••  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa.,  (C)  Mardh  14.— 

Una   mv    aunt  ,.      .  ..«.    ..    ««...»   rmtkaT\ntr 

Mostly    wariii,     wiLu    »    »«•»»     ».».».-.— c 

"And  you're  not  angry  with  your  ^j^j^^^    g^^w  about  all  gone.  Heavy 

cousin  any  more?  *  rain  yesterday  and  today.     All  kinds 

"Teacher,    no    ma'an;    I'm    loving  of  stock  selling  high  at  public  sales, 

mit  her.     She's  got  on  now  all  <mlne  Dressed    beef    18c;    Pork.    20c:    but- 


ter, 60c;  eggs,  30c  doz;  apples,  25® 
30c  pk;  potatoes,  25  @  30c;  comJb 
honey,  18c;  extracted.  12c  and  near- 
ly all  sold  out.  Bees  wintered  poorly; 
about   half  died.     Wheat,    $2;    corn, 

,     ,    be  done   toward  farming.   Attending 

demic  so  cheerily  that  Teacher  asked   ^^j^  ^^^  getting  ready  to  move.     A 


best   clothes   the   while   her   mamma 
buys  her  new.      My   aunt   buys  new 
clothes,   too.     Und  my  uncle" 
Sadie  reported   this  shopping  epi 


with  mild  surprise: 

"Where  are  all  their  old  things?" 
"Teacher,  they're  burned.  Und  my 

uncle's   store   und    his    all    of   goods. 


few  farmers  have  corn  to  husk  yet. 
— J.  H.  Byler.  ,,      . 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,    (S.E.)    March 

12 Heavy  rains  a  week  ago  flooded 

the   rivers    and   started   the    ice.      A 


„ _  -  jug    rivers    auu    oi.c».v*—    — -    

und  his  house  und  his  three  sewing   »,-eak  In  an  oil  pipe  carrying  crude 

....  M  ..  -     .__ij.»-.*    ^9    *\ta   nnnA      The 


machines.     All,   all   burned!" 

"Oh,  dear  me!"  said  Teacher. 
"Your  poor  uncle!  Now  he  c&n  never 
pay   that   thousand  dollars." 

Sadie  regarded  Teacher  wif.h  puz- 
zled  eyes 


oil  was  an  incident  of  the  flood.  The 
snow  is  nearly  gone.  Many  farmers 
are  hauling  out  manure.  The  pro- 
duce that  farmers  have  for  eale  Is 
dropping  off  in  price  while  feeds  are 
going  higher.  Many  of  the  local 
boys  have  been  drafted  for  the  army 

,  .^  _  _    1^   wocse 


.--Sure  he  pay,.    He's  now  'most  .,  »,Xe°"" Whelrbri**g"  .2.32  per 
rich  like  Van'pilt.     I  guess  he's  got   ^^.  ^^^^    11.12;  com,  $2.10;  ground 


oats,  $71  ton;  bran,  $41  tonijnlxed 
feed,  $52  ton;  com  meal,  $80  ton. 
Local  dealers  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
a  supply  of  feed  on  hand.  Hay  is 
$18  to  $20  a  ton  and  getting  scarce. 
Baled  oat  straw,  $10  and  $11;  rje 
.uwu  ,«.«....^..  straw,    $12;   butter.   52   cen.ta;egf^. 

und  my  mam^ma  has    40^cents;  Po;^oes.^$1.10^andjr2^5^ 

are  selling  their  cattle.  Horses  are 
verv  high   in   price. — C.   H. 

Venango   Co..   Pa..    (N.W.)    Mar^h 

4  Febmary    more    moderate   tnan 

January.  Fine  weather  now  Live 
stock  holding  Its  own  falriy  well 
and  prices  good.  Crops  are  not  look- 
ing well,  being  badly  fro..en.  But- 
ter. 50c;  eggs.  60c;  pork  (dressed). 
23c-  veal.  20c;  beef.  14c;  potatoes. 
$1.50;  cabbage.  3c;  hay.  $25;  straw. 


a  hundred  dollers.  He  pays  all  right, 
all  right,  und  my  papa  had  a  party 
over  him;  he  had  such  a  awful 
glad!" 

"Glad  on  your  uncle?"  cried  Teach- 
er, startled   into  collo  luialisms 

"Yiss  ma'an 
a  glad  on  Eva's  mamma,  und  my 
gran'ma  has  a  glad  on  both  of  papas 
und  both  of  mammas,  und  my  gran'- 
pa  has  a  glad  Just  like  my  gran'ma. 
All.  all  glad!" 

As  Teacher  walked  towards  Grand 
Street  that  afternoon,  she  met  a 
radiant  little  girl  with  a  small  and 
most  unsteady  boy  in  tow.     She  rec- 
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'LECKFIXTURES 


PureWater 

Anywhere  Tou  Want  It 

Sare  all  tbe  tima  %xA  labor  required  t*^ 
carry  water  in  tlie  old  fashioned  i»ay. 
Let  a  Neptune  Water  Supply  Syitem  do 
tbe  work  lor  you.  Have  pure  water  under 
pressure  in  the  bouse  and  bam,  simply 
turn  on  tbe  faucet  and  get  runninf 
watet. 

A  Neptooa  Water  Supply  System 

will  furnish  water  at  the  lowest  operat- 
ing coat  Take*  up  a  minimum  of  space, 
requires  little  attention  and  ia  noise> 
less  in  operation.  Givea  efficient  fin 
protection  and  makes  tbe  best  iaveat- 
ment  the  farmer  can  make. 

Why  not  make  your  farm  modern- 
have  a  baUiroom.  a  pure  white  kitehen 
sink,  a  hot  water  boiler,  etc?  It  wiU 
increase  the  value  of  your  property  and 
give  you  all  the  conveDiences  of  a  city 
home  in  addition  to  increasing  yoot 
production. 

HVlfe  (o<lqr  /or  /u/f  <f«fa/b. 
Address  Dept  M 


flvmMiit*n^  Heatlna  SopptlM 

Display  roontM 

44  to  SON.  5th St. 

506  Arch  St. 

PhUiuPa. 


»ErTER  CULTIVATlOl 
LOWER  COST 

.OQ-.KRAUS 

eultivat«a 

fftrh  row  eloaer,  eleftoer 

At  halt  the  l&bor  oosl.     ftUUt 

AtkTp  tunw,  lecu  into.  comecK  lol< 

%i«iCf«ok«d  rowt. 


M.A  i.  Ii«h  mmI  low  vWI.  dM  KRAVS 
nVOT  GANG.  Aar  bar  cm  opn-aU  it.  A 
tMck  of  Ihr  (oat  itrrn  ihf  ilwirrb  f»4  irtmll- 

*•  nckt  or  Ml     UsU  tknc  Imm.  m  Im« 

M^aajrothn  Culuvktor. 

•UUUS  nVOT  AXtJt 
CtlLTIVATOHS 

'f.l  tfoHtn   ill  IhMr  packeU  trgtft 

igtat.  Tktxm  <Uyi  (pod  (•mia^ 

•Clbods  p«T  4«ick 

ttnriM. 

^rOU  CANT  ArPOAO  tmC 
OCO  WAV 

nt  mm  HMm  matm 

,.— _      iMliluv  wbde  ailtivMui(  ^ 


The  EsUeman  Sheaf  Elevator  I 

In    use  for    3  ytut',  wherever 
intoduced  has  proven  a  succett. 

Will  save  time  and  Ubor  in  elevating  gram 
from  wagon  to  mow.  Will  drop  sheaves  6 
to  iO  ft.  from  edge  of  mow,  «riil  swivel 
about  5  ft.  each  way  from  centre.  I J  H. 
P.  engine  will  operate  largest  machine, 
made  in  sizes  to  suit  any  height  bam. 
To  get  length  machine  needed  measure 
from  top  log  of  bam  to  floor.  Write 
for  circular  and  prices. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  M.  Dellinger,    Lancaster,  Pa*     I 


ogni.ed  Eva  and  surmised  the  cousin    $20:>_ppleVJ2  per  b«      „aullng^^ 


whose  coldness  had  hurt  her  even 
unto  tears. 

"Well.  Eva.  and  what  little  boy  Is 
this?"  she  asksd. 

And  the  beaming  and  transformed 
Eva  answered: 

"Its  my  little  cousin.  He's  lovin* 
mit   me  now.     Sadie,   too,   is  lovin*. 


to  market  and  manure  to  the  fields  is 
about  all  the  farm  work  being  done. 
General  conditions  as  good  as  can  be 
expected.— W.  J.  Pringle. 


HILL  ^  BROODERS 


EEminate  Gas 


Avoid  Oaa  and 

Rabe  StrontC. 

Healthy 

Chicks. 

GAS 

Means  f)e*tli 
Rill  Colony 
an<1MaKlo  Broo<len«  have  a  isas  chnmber.  collecting 
anrl  f1l<>charglnB   nil      foiil   air 

Hill  Hroodors  wrn>  dPslKiied  by.i  practlesl  poultry- 
man  Thoy  hold  tlio  (irv:  rualiitaln  an  e\'enhe8tand 
broo<l  chlrlw  th:\t  wl"  prrMlucc  a  proBt.  ,^  ^ 
PRICK  WITHIV  REACH  OF  EVERYONE 
AGENTS  Want<v|.  r.oofl  territory  open.  SWif* 
for  valuiMo  Free  rataloff  of  How  to  Hulld  Poul- 
try ami  Colony  IIoiiw>a  aij^)  elesc;  '.bes  Hill  BrooUera. 

UNITED  BROODER    COMPANY, 
302  Pennington   Ave.,         Trenton,    N.  J. 


Spread  lime  and  manure  norw.  Lab- 
or will  be  «<carce  next  spring  and  with 
this  work  out  of  the  way  you  can  put 
in  more  acres  when  planting  time 
comes. 


Light  Regu!ator   for  Ford  Cars 

No'hinellkelt.  Write  for  ftookiet.  We  want  a  live 
aa(>nt  In  each  county. 

Myers  Regulator  Co.,  Lodi,  Ohio 


T 


ELL  the  advertiser   you  saw 
adv.  in   Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


Gra^v^ 


MARYIAin)  STATE  GRANGE  AT 
WORK 


The  Planter  Starts  the  Crop 

You  know  how  much  better  chance  a  corn 
crop  has  when  it  gets  a  good  early  start 
with  an  even  stand.  It  takes  a  good  planter  to 
give  it  that  start,  a  C.  B.  &  Q.  or  Internabon^ 
Corn  Planter  that  is  easily  adjusted  and  that  stays  adjusted 
until  the  job  is  done.    Consider  these  planters  feature  by 

^Thev  plant  corn  accurately  whether  used  with  edge  drop, 
flat  drop;  or  full  hill  drop  plates;  whether  the  corn  is  checked 
or  drUled.  The  drop  clutch  can  be  changed,  while  the  planter 
is  working,  to  drop  2,  3,  or  4  kernels  to  a  hill.  The  tongue  is 
easily  adjustable  to  the  height  of  the  horses.  A  handy  foot 
drop  lever  makes  head-row  planting  easy.  ^       ,    ,     ^ 

When  you  look  over  the  C.  B.  Jb  Q.  or  Intematioiial  planter, 
don't  miss  the  automatic  marker,  a  handy  feature  tiiat  saves 
a  lot  of  work  and  time.  There  are  fertilizer  attachments  if 
vou  want  them,  combination  pea  and  corn  planting  hoppers, 
open  wheels  or  closed  — your  planter  will  be  equipped  ;ust  as 
you  want  it.  You  can  plant  rows  28  to  48  inches  wide  by 
2-inch  adjustments,  with  four  distances  between  hills. 

These  planters  are  so  good  you  will  want  to  know  all  about 
them.   Drop  us  a  line  and  let  us  send  you  full  information. 

hf  ernaGonal  Harvester  Company  of  America 

\iMOif  ui  w^mi  ••      **        A 

CHICAGO  V  U   S   A 


fSaroh  28,  1918. 
Eggs       White  U^honis      CfaidL* 

Da  y«u  want  tiie  hmt  for  your  feMi^tion  tto«k,  o' 
new  blood  for  your  flock  ?  ^ben  order  hoan  an  Old 
E«tabli«>Mci   Br«c<l«r.      W«    arc  not  a  Hatchery. 

Single  Comb  White  La8b<oriM  Only 

Our  pri«a»area>  low  a*  can  canntteatiy  be  iMaaed 
under  preaent  conditions. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRYTARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Staakton,  N.  J. 


T^LLS  WHY  CHICKS  DIE 


ChMBpiaa 


M^Conaick 


Milwuln* 


Osbon* 


Plants   Right 


Correct  ptantios  is  ha!f  tlu  crop.  Heach  &  Dro'"; 
told  s  bingie  row  rianiet wiih  tmlli-^ti  »;iichii.csi 
qoickiy  earns  ua  cost  In  good  pUotins  and  puttiac 
fenilizer  where  it  will  do  moit  good.     Sight  lead, 
fully  adjustable,  positive  actioD.  Construction  sim- 
ple, durable,  stron*.  Famished  witk  or  without  fet- 
tiiizer  attachment.     Sperial  Tiadtine  plates  can 
befuini>b«)when4esiwd.  qoon't  bar  a 
Drill,  Caltivttoi.  Harrow,  lime  Spteadef, 
Potato  Digger,  of  any  othet  »i«c€  ol  Farm 
Machinery  before  writing  lot  our 
special  catalog.  Sute  what 
'  machine  you  want  and  Bi« 
yont  dealer's  name. 

Heich&DromgoidCt. 

tSli  sixth  Ave. 

lork,  Pena. 


^ 


1 


MMM 

Farm.  Gai4ta  aaiOicfcari  TaA 


ORNAMENTAL 


FENCE 


iiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.iiiiiiijjiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
iiiiMiiniiiiiMni  iiiiiiiiiPiiiiiiiiiiniiiiMii 

."!  /^'^'vvO^''i^""'wOvvC'^*l:il'l'vOvO(*lM'I''!<M^''"''i''.'^'l'^'yl'0'/'''''^^ 

■'':'  V  '■^''OljjLtOl:■v^Xl■!'l!oLHl|lI'^'v^||.'l:l■'•ly'!'l!l^"^'vO'''V^'''.'0^'V^';'^'i^ 


Anawar  tfaa  f anaer'a  bis  aoeatic 
How  can  I  grow  cropa  with  iaaa 
ponae  aad  labart   Hoiw  can  I  gnm 
laaey  Rait  at  iow  aoat  i    uoa 

IRON  AGE  f-;;:; 


Barrel  Spr»y«r 


(horisontaDsolvaatlMBray  _ 
mt>blem  for  the  busy  farmer. 
Can  t>e  ased  in  anv  vngon, 
cart  or  aied.  Reliable  easy- 
workinc  pump  placed  outetda 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting— 
all  p&rta  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
125  poonda  preaauro  with  two 
nozzles.  60  and  100  gallon  sizes. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  apray- 
era.  Write  today  for  oar  free 
boddet. 


BatcwuiM'rgCo.^Bo(i  76E,Gr«Bloch,H.J. 


)  HachiM  Ca.  4S1  Nortk  SU  Unao.  tad. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  aaaaall  eaat  by  oainoaar  Attachable 
~  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BlCYCli!.  Eaally 
attached.  No  tpoeial  «ooia  raqnirad. 
Write  todav  for  bar-  CDCC  RAAIC 
aain  list  andifiae  hook  rHCC  OUim 
Seaeribing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At« 
tachinent.  Motorcycle*,  all  mafcea.  Daw 
and  aeeoDd^MDd,  w6  aad  op. 

•HAW  MAHUPACTURINQ  Ca 
0«pt.2M«     ~ 


aiiiiiimiiiii 


BRIfTRS^ 


iiiiiiiiiitiiit: 


The  Maryland  State  Grange  has 
adopted  this  year  a  splendid  series 
of  resolutions,  which  the  farmers  of 
the  state  want  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly:  Prohibition  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  race  tracks  are  strongly  en- 
dorsed; also,  increased  salaries  for 
public  school  teachers;  maintenance 
of  existing  school  laws;  a  substan- 
tial appropriation  to  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  and  the  support 
of  the  Public  Library  Commission. 

"As  a  means  of  preventing  many 
serious  accidents,  we  favor  a  law 
<;ompelling  horse-drawn  vehicles  on 
ithe  public  roads  at  night  to  be  pro- 
vided  with   a   light. 

"We  favor  a  state  dog  law  which 
will  promote  the  development  of  the 
sheep  industry,  thus  giving  us  much- 
needed  additional  sui)ply  of  meat  and 
wool. 

"We  favor  the  estaiblishment  of  the 
Torrens  System  of  Land  Title  Regis- 
tration in  order  that  the  delay,  ex- 
pense and  uncertainty  involved  in 
our  present  system  of  transfer  of 
title  to  real  estate  may  be  removed, 
"We  believe  there  should  be  a  law 
to  regulate  the  selling  of  seeds  of 
garden  or  truck  crops  within  the 
State  of  Maryland,  tiequiring  the 
labelling  and  inspection  of  such  seeds 
upon  the  general  plan  or  principle 
as  that  employed  under  the  act  now 
in  force  in  this  state,  governing  the 
sale,  labelling  and  inspection  of  agri- 
cultural seeds. 

"While   the   general   incorporation 
law  of  Maryland  is  not  designed  to 
permit  the  formation  of  truly  co-op- 
erative associations,  altho  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Law  does  permit  -the 
formation  of  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural organizations  instituted   for 
mutual  help  but  not  having  capital 
stock    or    conducted    for    profit,    we 
favor   a  law   permitting   the   forma- 
tion of  agricultural  and  horticultur- 
jal  co-operative  associations,  with  or 
without  capital  stock,  based  upon  the 
approved  practice  of  other  states. 

"In  order  that  wheat  may  be  grad- 
ed 80  that  the  small  farmer  may  have 
the  same  advantage  as  the  shipper  of 
carload  lots  of  grain,  we  favor  a  law 
whereby  a  state  grain  elevator  may 
be  established  within  the  city  of 
Baltimore. 

"We  favor  a  law  fixing  12  percent 
as  the  minimum  percentage  of  but- 
terfat  in  loe  cream." — Marylander. 


ti.  J. Retfler.the  poaltry  expert,  240Reefer  Bide,, 


KaaaMGitv,  Mo.,  Isrivins  awar  nee  a  valoaua 
-Eok  antttled.  **White  Diarrhoea  and  Bow  ta  f:are  it.'* 
rbia  baok«aoataiaa  aetaotiae  facta  on  white  'tfarrhoaa 

•nd  aaliahowao  ^rwvare  m  simpl*  Dome  aolotkui  thmt  eores  this 
tcrribia  diaaaaa  over  nisbt  aad  actaally  rmiun  98  (mr-  Mot  af 
noTUtab,   An  poetry  r*Men>ahouldc«atMBlrwilt«lir.liMfM 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS^ 

of  quality  guaranteed  to  1.500  miles.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  at  low  prtceB.  Bar.  Rocke,  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
hoins,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Red*.  W.  Wyandottea, 
Buff  and  W.  Orpingtons,  ejjlcklet  catalog 
GOSHEN  POULTRY  MRMS,      R13     Gostam. 


free. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

250,000  for  191 S.  $10.00  per  100  and  "p.  l*«»ie5'S5» 
hatchftl  right,  .strong  Biiarimtcf.  10  leading  vartetlBB. 
Halchlnc    OKgu.    Wf'-'forn    Hrancli.  Augusta,  Kanaaa. 

Free  Catalog.        Rtanips  appreciated.       

HVttBZR'S  R^LlBbLE  HATCHBRV 
332  West  Fremont  Street.  Fostoria.  Ohio. 


Baby  Chicks 


B,  8.  GOOD, 


S.  C.  White  Leg- 
taerna.  $12.60  per 
100         Circular. 
»EACH  BOa  TOM,  PA. 


HAY  and  STRAW 

Sbimnoat  wanted-  .41so  Potatoes,  Apple8.Onlon8.PooI- 
try,  and  all  Produce— Prompt  returns,  high  prlcee. 
GIBBH  <fc  BRO.,  323  N.  FroatSt.  Phlla.,  P». 


Harapton'sBlack  Lej?hornsJSS'2is""5t 

aayfrae  clrenlar  kef  ore  you  order  ehiaks:  tells  why  the 
Black  Leaborn  ie  the  Ereateat  Jaylog  and  moat  profl- 
tahlebcccdoiieaitli.  Write  today.  Alao  White  Lag- 
born  Cbicka.    A.  £.  Bampton,  Box  F.  Plttstown.  N  J. 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  iSi^e. '^i^tJ';  SS 

eggs,  Penna.  Potatoes  a  Bpcclalty.  Returns  day  goods 
areaold.  Aak  for  our  i«i«'J«tl«t»«'-  „„  ,.„^,_„,.' 
SELBY  PRODUCE  CO..  PHILADELPHIA 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Jt°henvy 'aiyWH.  Send 
for  catalog  giving  prices  and  ilescrli»Uou  of  abolce 
breedhic  atoek.  oaby  ohleks  an«t  ewsf-  linrwaad 
Poultry  Farm,  Box   71A,  .Wondale.t  licster  Co..  Pa. 


Eggs-Baby  Chicks  K!.m"'U^^1t^: 

heavy  laying  strain.  Cat.  on  inoulry.  Book  ordws  early 
beeatMB  l>te  denUBdB  and  shortage  of  stock.  Rtverdale 
Poultry  Farm,  K.   E.  McAUIster,  Prop.,  Conland,N.  Y. 

Tiffany's       Silver     Laced.  Whit©  and   Cohuablan 
«..^L,  Wyamlottes.  8.  C.  R.  I.  Beds. 

superior         Barron's  Leghorns.  Pekln,  Rouen  and 
Chiflka  Indian  Ruiuier  Ducklings. 

ALDHAMPOULTRYFARM,  R.  39.  PhocnlxvlllcPa. 


Over  100  White  Holhuid  Turkeys  |^e 


Hem  weighing  ten  and   eighteen  lb".,  $5  to  $l«.;  tonw. 
sixteen  to  iweniy-flve   Iba^  JW to 


Batisfaction 


"TheBe«r 


The  cheapest  rooniig  is  toot  necessarily  the  lowest  priced.  It  costs 
no  more  to  put  on  a  good  roofing  than  a  poor  oncsnd  the  additional 
years  of  wear  more  than  pay  for  the  difference  in  price.  Pennies 
spent  BOW  on  the  roofing  will  be  dollars  Mved  later  on  repairs. 

Asl^  your  dealer  w  write  usjorjree  booklet  and  sample*. 

C.  S.  GARRETT  Sc  SON  CORP. 
22  So.  Marahall  Street.         Pkiladelphia,  Pa. 


^llltllllllllllllllUllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUlllllllllllillllB 


/^ljT/-iT.'-c;  8  c.  W.  Leghorns  from  vigorous  busl- 
\->rU^-Ivo  oeas  bred  bens  that  have  lop  oombs. 
loag  bo<iies,  deep  egg  baskets.  The  profitable  kind. 
(Jet  our  prices.   „^    „.  „  v^v  ita 

OUY  A.  LEADEB,  Bt.  2  York.  Pa. 


■pipz-^C  Bl.irk  ami  White  Ijingslmns.  Llg_ht_^ 


*  Dwk 

Brahmas.  Barred  ('oluinl)i:in  ami  P.nrtrldge 
Plynoiith  Rock,  partridge  and  t'<iluint)lanWyandotte8, 
Pekmnuok-s.    is  for  »1. 50  prepaid.     „^^..   „. 
M.  H.  MYERS.  EDOM,  VA. 


PAR.\f>ISE   Brcedine  of  he«vy  tayiojt   fcultrj.     TW 
GUI  IRY  C  P   White  Leghorns    Buffriy.H<.i 
FARIVf       Otiii  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Day-old  chicks.   Hatching 
Our  I'JlS  Circular  Fr»*. 


Tr»pNnt«d 
ka.20O-- 


Etfs  strain. 

KgKS  and  H  toe  K   for  Sale. 


Box  B,  PARADISE,  PA. 


POOB  SHIFMENTS  TO  ALLIES 


eggH,  ^lock. 


YoM  can  get  bumper  crops  withotit  potsih.  like  your  father  and  grandfather  did.  if  jrou  use  | 

S^C'Srit^rd-  Berg's  Bone  and  Meat  | 

It«  high  ammonia  content,  4  per  cent,  produces  better  root  grovrth.  !t«  17   per   cent   phos-  ■ 

phoric  acid  makes  it  ideal  for  earlier,  bigger  yields   en   potatoes,   com   and   vegetables  of  , 

all  sorts.  I 

■ 

Results  prove  it     Order  through  your  dealer  now— get  the  biggest   yield  from  ■ 

your  acreage,  at  least  cost.  ■ 


The     Ber^    CO.^  Omano  St.    near  Delaware  Rivwr,  Philadelphia 


A  general  idea  of  the  quantity  of 
food  sent  to  European  Allies  by  the 
United  States  from  July  1,  1914,  to 
January  1,  1918,  Is  given  by  figures 
just  announced  by  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration.  In  that  period  the 
United  States  has  furnished  complete 
yearly  rations  for  57,100,933  peo- 
ple. In  addition  there  was  enough 
extra  protein  to  supply  this  portion 
of  the  diet  for  22,194,570  additional 
men. 

The  total  export  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  to  the  three  principal 
Allies  is  efniivalent  to  aibout  384  mil- 
lion bushels.  Pork  exports  for  the 
3?  years  amounted  to  almost  two 
billion  pounds.  Exports  of  fresh 
beef  totaled  443.484.400  pounds.  The 
amount  of  food  exported  to  Russia  Is 
nepllRlble  compared  with  that  sent  \ . 
to  the  Western  Allies. 


£A  X>^^^JXa  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  gul- 
OU  ISreeaS  nea-'.liantaii:a.  Hares,  rollle  and  Fox- 
terrier  puppies.  StocK  nuil  iKBS.  Ki.«epMonal  line  oat. 
tree,  write  J»r  yours  now.  lidwinA.  t-ouder,Telford,Pa. 


.  C.  *> hite l«egnorn  r<.n  siram,  i-2to  isc 

...    .pl^ 
PA. 


each,  accorujng  to  eeaaon.  The  world  s  create.-:!  layers. 
CJ:  8HIRE?.  STEWARf  (?T< -WN .  " 


a    n    X>    1    \i^Aa  EresSSper   lOO:  SL-W— 15. 
a.  Vj.  In.  1.  r\eU9   Bealttiy  vigoroua  uUUtyhens 

i:°U.'j'oH?W60N.  Center  Brldw.  Pa. 


TJ^U,,  n'UX^Xra   English  Legharas  »1 6. 00  per  100. 
Uaoy  *^niCKS   From  trap  nested  §tock.    Bemem- 

berwedontruna"Batcbery.",.  ,^...  ..         «. 

GLli.XUALE  POULTRY  F.\RM.  DlUsburg,  Pa. 


Look — Chicks 

varlctlea.    O 
KKYSTON 


$0  per  100  and  up,  for  April  de- 
livery.   200.000  for  WIS— 8  best 


varlctlea.    Our  ninth  mar.     Order  early.    Catalog  free 
IJATOHBRY.      l»ept.  Ht,   RlebfleM,  Pa 


Baby  Chicks  ^'Ti^^^X 

Leghorn"?.  Anconaa.     G< 
£.  B.  HUMMER  *  CO. 


laying  varle- 

.BaolH,  Beds, 

Leghorn-?.  Anconaa.     Get  prices  before  buying  chicks- 
-^ —  -  —       FraMhtosni.  K  J.       B.D.y 


S.  C.  White  licghorn  Eggs  \T^%: 

CHAa  B.  BRBD.  NOmNfiHAM  .  FtNNA. 


B.C. Betli. Owen 

Farm.,  eggs  C2 

Fied  U.  Keller.  Mlller<port,  Ohio 


Barred  Bocks  "Binglets"  F«m.  eggs_»2 

per  15:  $3.60  per  30. 


Eiteoaivc  Cjit.  free.       VarletISs  One  poultry,  turkeys. 
^••■ve,  (iiirky,  gulneasiWntams,    bares,  dogs,    pigeons, 


Beer  Farm, 


lelford.  Pa. 


Hfttrhinc  Ecffs  8.  CWMtoand  Btifi  Orpingtm 
naicniug  i-i^gH  ^^j  jj„^  Minorcas.  ISforSI.SO; 
50tor$1.oa    postpaid.  W.J.   Wlriney.Uoylesburg.Pa. 

EGGS-13-$l  :30-$2  .Thoroughbred  Rocks.  Wyandottes, 
Reds,  l^egborns,  Uamburga.  19  varieties.  36th  year, 
catalog.  S.  K.MOHR,  Coopersburft,  Pa. 

B1_  -  r>l.:^    B.  Rock.      Bed-order   now  for  Feb- 
aby  (   IlIX    ruary  and  March  del.  Satlstnetton  aa- 
Bured.  JU8TA  POULTRY    FaHM.  Southampton.  N.\. 


r^UTTr^l^Q  p  r  w.  t.cgiion».  nc  M^n^'T 

^rT.l\^l\.0  lunde.l  for  dea<l    clileks.  Cir.  Iwe- 
^^  -  Lauver,  MCA  ll»tervllle,  pa. 


W .  A . 


F„_  Colo  Chloks,  20    vftrtetlw. 
or  r>»\e   520  Hamilton  Street. 
NORTH  BIDE  POUL  FRY  CO., 


Write   peak  K, 
Allentown,  Pa 


T»..t.„   l'*U\r^.c  "P'    WlilteT.eghorfls.  prt«^  ""M. 
l>ai>V   1^  nicks  Order  now  for  Bprlng  and  summer 
Howard  n.  Allen,  New  Park.  Pa 

Best   20  varlettss. 
£aaRl£.  $1.00:40. 
Mobr.  QuaSwMwB.  Pa. 


IThorouuhhred   Poultry 
n.SOuD.  Cat.  tree.  B.  K 


March  23.  1»U. 


PennspWania  Farmer 


rcnuxBaxBinmBB 

In  WiMMMMm  TmI 

At  the  WiM^onnn  Daiiy  Cow 
CompetitioD  held  M  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  23  grade  Gtiem- 
1  tert  arensred  10,073  lbs.  milk 
aiid  47S  Iba.  butter  fat  for  the 
year-  The  4  leading  cowi  were  P 
Gtiemsey  grades.  One  produced  , 
15,744  Ibt.  o(inilkand729lb«. 
of  butur  fat,  and  calved  again 
during  the  r^ar.  She  yielded  a 
profit  of  #130.35  above  the  coit 
bffeed.  <^) 

Write  for  our  valuable  book —  h 
«*The   Grade  f 
Guemiey** 


C«>nauct«l  by  W.  C  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advlee  thru  thla  departmeat  la  free  to  oar  aub- 
■ertbara.  Each  eooununleatloa  ahouhl  atate  hlatory 
and  B7DU>toma  of  the  ease  In  full;  also  the  nama 
aad  addreas  of  writer.    Initials  only  will  be  pub- 


Uahad.  We  cannot  make  reply  by  niall.  This  la 
one  of  the  moat  valuable  columns  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invlta  readers  to  make  uae  of  It.  Cllppliuta  from 
thla  eoltunn.  when  properly  preserved  andolaaal- 
fled,  nake  one  of  the  moat  valuable  medical 
aympoaluma  a  farmer-stockman  can  obtain. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

50  Registered  anil  High  Grade  SI 

Hoistoio  Cows 

AT  DUNCANNON,  PA. 
Friday  »March  29, 1915  at  10  A.M. 


I  win  di 
my  entire  hard  of  Mg  produe^g  .Holtf  dna  on 


On  account  of  the  farm  help  altuatloa , 
wodui 


1  mue  oorth  of  Duneaanon.  Ferry 


^BSOPD'ne: 


, \gAmaiKB9 

from  •  Bone  8p«Tta.  RiBf  B<NM. 
Splint.  Curb/^d*  Boa*,  or  aumlaf 
troubtct  and  geia  korM  gwa^  eound. 
It  acta  mildly  batqittckly  and  good  re- 
lultt  are  kuMta^  Does  not  blicter 
or  f«mor«  m»  hair  and  horte  can 
be  worked.  Pkg«  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  botde  telk  how.  $2.S0aboctl« 
deltrered.  Horae  Book  9  R  free.  ^ 
ABSORBINE.  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swelling*,  En* 
lareed  Glanda.  Went,  BruiM«,VaricoM  Veintt 
hede  Sore*.  AlUye  Pain  WiU  tell  iro« 
mote  if  you  write.  #1.25  a  bottle  at  dcalcrt 
m  ddtvered.  UbcMlttlal  beidc  tar  lOe  ataaipa. 
«.r.Y0UM.P.D.F.*1S4I< 


MINERAL.' 


COMPOUND; 


tIStO 


m,  wmi  tiwmmjM  fmm  ««. 


^iiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiU: 

iHogs  *r  Tankag^ 

2  Tankage  builds  big  f ramea  to  carrv  fatten-  ^ 

S  ins-    Ezperiwent  atation  reports  anow  that  ^ 

2  tankage  is  the  cbeapestand  the  best  feed  S 
^  for  hogs  and  growing  pigs.  S 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

5  is  carefully  ateriliaed.espedaUy    prepared  = 

3  and  r^ady  to  feed.  It  prodtices  money  _ 
S  makers  for  you.  Buy  direct  from  manu-  S 
S  factkMvr  aad  aa\-e  money.  Prtcea  on  Z 
S  requeat.  ~ 

I  D.  B.  MARTIN  COMPANY,  | 
=36tla  A    Grays  Ferry  Road.    Phila.S 

nllllilillllilliilllllllllllllllllllllllll"""!'^ 


i  No  mattar  how  old  the  caaa.  how  •  -.  (*,^  '&i>]\ 
I  lama  UMkone.  or  what  other  tr«afe>\Mbj3i6:3i^ 
I  BanttaMMUiLttr  ^ficV^i^V 


tSsaataMtohaJ  caaM of  Boon Bpavte, 
<kroaie  lameoaoa. 


Mln^iliittlM.2B££ 


V>    MAaC£        V>     MORE       V'     MONEY 

In  dainrlnc.       You  can  when  you  find 
outa^ 

Purebred 
Are  the 
COWS 

They  Field  the  Urgeat  quantltlea^ol 

milk  and  buttertat  at  the  loweat  c<m. 

WMta  far  fraa  IntaraaafttoN 

No  Obligation — we  have  nothing  wo  want  to  aeU  you 


kirylng. 

m  Cbovnands  of  others  have,  that 

HOLSTEINS 

MOST    PROFITABLE 

ON    EARTH 


IV  wT 


THEHOLSTEIN-FWtSlANASSTI  OF 
AMERICA,  Bax21l,BrametMre,  Vt. 


Dairy    Herd   of   19   Head 

Tea  nr^  iars.jrs.  1  '?^',^;-^^^t  'r%T>^^% 


»t*»n  cow     „.,„  „..  _ .-     .. — 

months  of  ftSoolb^.  mJIk   and   T14.i«^Ibs 
grade  J'r.pv  holfers  to  he  fresh  this  'all 
averaging  .5770  lbs   mlllt  and  314  0  i"'' 
gralr    Oiiernwv"    and   2  urnde  -1"^^ 
flnms  aeer aaina  «720  Ihs  null:  ^^  ^  ' 


buttertat     S 

oti'  of  flams 

Mittprfa'       2 

rflives     from 

•2  itw  tiulterfst. 

"    R. 


Fnlii*  hPfd~lo1iead'«2.V)0  "  ComV  nn^  w  thorn     R 
Ht}GH  FERGUS.  SLIPPERS   ROCfc.  VS 


Roup. — ^Last  fall  my  flock  of  chick- 
ens was  affected  -with  roup.     I  have 
used  potassium  permanganate  during 
the  winter  and  have  not  been  trou- 
bled  with   any  eick   birds   until    one 
week  ago,  when  one  of  my  chickens 
died  showing  symptoms  of  roup.  Be- 
fore I  bought  my  place  the  owner  had 
been  troubled  with  this  disease.     The 
chicken  house  is  modern,  well  ventil- 
ated and  kept  clean.     It  consists  of 
two  floors,   the  lower  for  scratching 
shed,  but  I  do  not  use  this.     Could 
you  advise  me  what  I  can  do  to  ex- 
terminate  this    infective   germ    from 
the  farm?  S.  H.,  Liberty,  N.  Y. — First 
of  all,  let  me  say  that  the  cause  of 
this    disease    seems    to  1)0    far   from 
settled.     We  have  three  forms  of  the 
disease,  that  is,  three  forms  of  leas- 
ions  and  any  or  all  may  be  present  In 
the  bird.     The  nasal  type  is  charac- 
terized at  first  by  a  thin  watery  dis- 
charge which  gives  off  an  offensive 
odor.     This  is  characteristic  of  roup. 
The    diplrtheretic    type    affects    the 
mouth.    The  ocular  type  aeema  to  af- 
fect   the  mucus   mem/brane  covering 
the  interior  portion  of  the  eye  bail. 
This  disease  is  often  spread  by  birds 
introduced  into  a  flock  from  infected 
premises  and  sometimes  by  exposure 
at   poultry   shows.      Chickens  suffer- 
ing from  a  chronic  type  of  this  dis- 
ease very  often  spread  the  infection 
and    poultrymen    generally    are    not 
energetic    enough    in    removing    any 
bird  showing  any  of  the  symptoms  of 
either    acute   or    chronic    roup    from 
their   well    birds.      In   order  to    get 
rid  of  this  infection,  correct  any  bad 
sanitation  or  hygiene.     Ventilate  the 
hen  house  and  keep  it  dry.     Admit 
no   drafts  on  the  birds.     Clean  and 
.•gT»oof o(jiTr  disinfect  that  **art  of  y^'ir 
premises  where  the  chickens  are  kept 
or  run.     When  the  disease  is  estab- 
lished  in   a  bird  It  will   not   pay  to 
treat  it.     The  carcass  had  better  be 
burned   or   deeply  buried.     Washing 
out    the    nasal    passage    with    a    20 
percent  solution  of  baking  soda,  then 
injecting  some  peroxide  hydrogen  has 
good  effect. 

Septicemic    Disease    of    New4>om 
Animals.  —  This    disease    occurs    in 
foals,  calves,  lambs'and  pigs.     It  usu- 
ally at.tack3  them  before  they  are  a 
week  o'ld.     In  some  outbreaks  I  have 
known  every  calf  or  lamb  bom  on  the 
premises  to  die  within  a  few  days  of 
birth.      When   the   infection  Is  once 
introduced   into    a  stable   it   is    very 
likely  to  remain  there  for  some  time. 
However,  it  is  possible  for  this  dys- 
entery to  develop  in   a  stable  with- 
out  being   imported.      The  infecting 
germ  may  enter   the  body   thru  the 
navel  cord  or  with  the  food,  milk  or 
water.     After  eight  days  most  of  the 
danger  is  past.     The  symptoms  usu- 
ally   appear    in    a    few    hours    after 
birth,  or  before  three  days.     The  dis-  j  Ayrshire 
ease  generally  runs  its  course  in  from 
12   to   48  hours,   and   the  sooner  the 
disease  sets  in  after  birth  the  short- 
er time  the  animal  lives.      About  90 
p^rceavt    of    the    cases    prove    fatal. 
Medical  treatment   is  perhaps^  worse 
than  useless,  because  it  often' means 
spreading  the  disease.     I  invariably 
kill   and  cremate  the  animal  and   at 
once   commence   cleaning   and    disin- 
fecting   the    premises.      This    is    the 
proper    method    of    prevention.      The 
hind   parts   of   cow   and    others   who 
stood  next   to  her  should   be  washed 
with  a  two  percent  solution  of  coal- 
tar   disinfectant    or    any    other   good 
di.<?infectant    solution    you   may   have 
on  hand.     The  barn  should  be  white- 
washed with  fresh  lime  wash.     Wash 
out    vagina    of    mother    with    a    two 
percent     solution     of    carbolic     acid 
rtallv  until  vaginal   discharge  ceas*^. 
The    afterbirth    rfhoi<ld    he    burned 
Paint     the    navel     of    all    new-born 
calves    and    colta    with    equal    parts 
tincture    iodine   and    glycerine  daily 
until    the    cord    shrivels    completely. 
Pxegnant  mares  and  cows  should  l>e 
removed  to  uninfected  etaible. 


venue  Island  Farm 
County,  Fa. 

A  very  choice  dairy,  eitra  good  produoHS.  qoKe  a 
number  of  10,000  to  12.000-pound-par-yflar  eowa 
among  tbem. 

Moat  of  tbeoe  eowa  are  young  and  are  daegbum  ol 
our  famous  proTon  herd  aire  HlUatde  E«ther  ryiiit.H^ 
«7«79.  who  Fa  son  of  Woodereat  Pletie.  No.  i64M, 
and  b«  Is  a  son  of  Pietie.  tbe  22nd,  artth  a  even  day  rae- 
ctd  of   073.!)  pounds  of  milk  and  SI.42  lb<i  of  butter. 

Tbeeows  now  carrylog  ( alvea  are  moatly  bred  to 
Bonnymeade  King  H&rtog ,  and  the  reinalnder  are  bred 
to  Sire  Rag  Apple  Korndyke.  the  3rd. 

Tbeaecows  wUl   weigh  from    1000  to  1550  pounda. 

.3  REGISTERED  HOL8TEIN  BULLS 
Win  alvo  sell  three    very    fine  Reglatered  HoMMn 
Bulb>aa  follows: — Bonnymeade  King  Hartog.  a  S^year 


old.  One  «  months  old  son  of  Sir  Rag  Apple  Rorndyke. 
the  3rd.  No.  95282.     One  8  weeka  old.  sob  of  Hfllslde 
Esther  Pletje.  and  a  few  choice  heifers  bred  to  freahan 
ihU  fall.  Atoo  a  few  younger  heifers  not  yet  bred. 
SALE  RAIN  OR  SHINK  AT  10  A.  M. 
Ttrmfl  made  known  on  day  of  sale. 

Jno.  H.  RICHTER.  Duncannon,  Pa- 
Col.  Geo.  W.  Baxter.  Troy.  Pa.  Auct. 


27- -3W 

Winterthur  Farnms 

om*  rat  Sale  Bom  ut 
**UIIEEOAIUNC    ALCARTRA"N».l 
A  tt^mutd  BuH 
BttrMW  tviM  to 
••■■;JolUkaaaMai 
■dag  rMdt  Paatiae 
ffo.^---KarB  Doaeakbar  llt^  191 
o4.  of  good  oooformatloa  and  a  • 
HUdant.  K.  8.  P.  c.  Par  SMl  1 1 
gaar  old  daughter  o(    mac 

6p« 

Um. 

-Born  TM>MMnhl 

Incolur, 


klBl^  BegS  wlSTA^  dam 
Bwith  a  afjMMb.  tarn.    .   . 


two  beat 
and 


B*  M  nkely  marfc- 

^ r  ealf  inevery  way 

SMI  f  1 .  to  a  17.42-lb  jr.thiee- 
ig  iegls  Pontlac  Calamity  a 
Pootiae  Atoartrs.    Ble  15  near- 


?lf  •??■  5''**«?  **  i    lbs.  butter  In  seven  «Uya. 
NO.  18 — Born  l>eoember  22»d,  I«17.  Be  a  aboi 


22»d,  l«17.  Be  a  about  "veo 
deep  bodied  and 


a  ahow 


incoiur,  long, straight  back,    », „    .. 

buU  Id  every  re.pecJ,  His  10  ncaiea"  <i8irs  average  28.4 
Ibu.    butter  in  seven  days,  oani:  Oueeo  Nacll  V*  Kol 


.    .    i:  Qu«       _ 

8.O.  at3y.  550l>0  iba.  m'lk. 
a  granddaughter  of  De  Kol 


ao.oa 

Beets 


„    .   &"*'«■  in  seven  tfays.  r>aBi:  Queen  Ka«ll 

Segl^  228241,  A.    -         ■"  ^ 

li>^.  butler.  Sh» 

Saga 

No.  20— Bom  Jaauary  7th. 

more  black  than  white  and 

fur  one  of  hto  a«e.     He  eomes  from  heavy  producing 

dams.      His  ten    aeareat  dams   average  27-lbf  Dam; 

Oueen    Greenwood    Cooeordia     De  Kol    161413.  A. 

R.  O..  476  Iba.    Bilk.  22.08  lbs.    butter.  Her  dam  li 

a  27-lb.  cow  wttta  a  2«-U>.  dam. 


1918. 
an 


This  bull  In  a  11"!^ 
Ira  go<d  in<llvidual 


WINTERTHUR 
Winterthur. 


FARMS 

Dwlawauw. 


REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

of  World's  Record  breeding,  bom  Mareh  22.  1917. 
Dam  an  a.  R.  O.  cow. — A  beautiful  Uadlvldual. 
ready  for  service.  Price  »l.W.  dellreied.  exnrew* 
paid  your  atation.  Your  money  back  If  aot  paneri- 

ALLAMUCHY  FARMS 

ArtlMV  OWkka*  Mcr.  AlUmuehy,  N.  J. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 


aowa 
«20 


and  I 


Maleatle  Mammoth,  weight  407  Iba..    at  7  month 
waa  bred  aad  ralaed  by  me. 
Special:  Booking   ordera  for  bred 
MInlnMim  Prleea:     Weaned    pigs, 
aowa  and  gnta  $100  each. 

C.  H.Gwter.    WhitCuara  Pi 
Waae  Cheater,  Pa. 


Ita. 
rod 


7-8  HoUtein  Calves 


toS80 

bulb,  reii^irtarad  and  tig& 
prices. 

John  C. 


each  esDceas  prepaM  U  Ma 
2  year  olda  eloaa  iKUigcrii  $a6 


40  jrearhan  not  bred.  10  ragM 


betters  re^  to  J««Q»26  inow.*tiTS?SS? 


Tully.  N.  Y. 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

Seven^elghtba  Holsteln  Heifer  Calves  $15  to  $20 
eaeh.  axpreas  paid  In  lots  of  Ore.  Two  Heifer 
Calvea  from  registered  aire  (dam  a  reeoed  27  lbs. 
butter  7  days),  and  Reglatered  BuU  Calf  for  $00 
t.  o.  b.  CortUnd.  Nice  carload  of  two-year-old 
Heltaa.  bred  to  re^stered  aire.  I  aeU  aatMactlon 
and  everytbtng  In  Holatetna. 

C.  W.  ELLIS.  Jr..  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
OBce.  31  1-3  Mala  St.  Bell  phone. 


Any  aae.  Free  eIraalM-.  Alao  bugs  from 
aoendhed  herd,  lagiatared  Guemaejrs. 

LOCUST'  IJTwn  farm, 
BoKi.  Mrd-la-Haad.  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 

Prlea*  aatMaetory 
HUNTINGTON  MILLS,  PA. 


Booking  ordera 
naw    for    large 

_Berkahtae  j>  k  a. 

DAVID  WIANT. 


Poland  China  Sow.s  '^'T^S^^iT^L^t'?: 

Two  have  aecood  Utter  of  pigs .  one  bred  now  for  nr^i 
ttaae.    a.  F.  EPPLEY.     R.  F.  D.  6     ZaneevUle.  Ohio. 


O.  I.  C'g.  BIG  TYPE.   ^/Va^rror^S^ 

n  next  30  days. 
DanaviU'i,  Mich. 


Aug.  A:  8ept.  Boar  pica  priced  to  •<eli  in  next  30  day 
gTp.  ANDREWS. 


ruiana  V-ninas bimh       Hired  by  or    bred  to 


hall-ton^boar"  from  dama  that  weigh  up  to  800  Iba. 

8COTT8BURG.  VA, 


E.   aOWELL.   Jr. 


"NO  HORNS'* 

NatavaDy  Polled    Hobtein-FriMiaii 

4  yr.  old.  l294.Ylb: 
Deavlpd 
OBO.  E. 


Deavlpdve  otaloa  tor  atamp. 
*^^'^^-    STEVEN  SON-  A  80N8, 


•  ■no  of    the  World's  Reeord  aenlOT 
butter  hi   365dayB.at  $100and  up. 


Clarks  Summit.  Pa. 


MILL  HILL  FARM 


oners  Guernaeya:  bulla  ready  for 
TubercuUn  teated.   Oecar  BoUc^ 


aervlee  and  calves. 
M  cKeanaburg.Pa. 


Chester  Whites 

R.  L.  MUNCE. 


Big  Type.  Write 
your  wants.  We 
Can  Oil    them. 
CANONSBDRG.    PENNA. 


Penns  Valley   Berkshires  Soiifl^"  kSS! 

Wrlta  for  our  prioe  Hat  <^  young  boaia  and  ooen  fOla' 
W.  F.  RI.^HEU  CENTRE     HALL.  PA. 


ifiltsf or  Aug^A  Sept Spmig  pigs  pl » her_Bex 


DiinrvHj  choleesept.  boars  and  eiira. 
l^UrOCS  g„tg  for  Aug.  A  Sept  °~' ••  ~  - ■■ 
IRA  D.  JACKSON.       B.  10, 

nV^r^         Or'TJT.'-OTTTTtTS 

xax^vj.    i>r:in,ivoxiiJcvi!i 

W.  J.  MeCONNELI.. 


Will  breed 

r  aex. 

OHIO 


next  sixty  daya. 
OXFORD.  PENWA. 


Urge  Btrkthka  SwiM 

HOME  FARM. 


meMt 

cmrr 


EK 


Beau  Rio 


seventeen    months  old,    registered. 

Hereford       Bull     for   sale.      W  elghs 

1.290  ltS.Sk«L    B«au  Donald     STth.  no  46<)3ei:dam.. 

Eady  oooeva  2nd.  No,  3fi24«7.      Champion  orpe.   Fed 

twelva-yaaiwild   eon.     Edaoa.      write 

^     Clark 


rit, 


OUT. 


KBburg.   W . 


£daaa 
Va 


W 

tor   prIoe. 


ROBS 


¥  ^  r>  .11     ready  for   service.     Dam's    record 

Jersey  Bull     ©ver  50(»  Pw.  l.utter  In  1     year.  .'^Ire's 
Dam  22  lbs.  hi     7  days,   t  .ritnd-<lam.    v  ho  L*  also  his 
tireat  Grand-dam,  991  lbs.  lu  1  year.      Write  us. 
J  .M.  MAINA    SONS. 


SHIPPENSBURG.  PA. 


HUA      OraOa 
oahta.       mutm^ 
VAIAMTX.   PA. 

O.  I.  C.  a  C.  W.  pigs,  shipped  CO.  D.  Sired  by  and 
out  o(  champlooa.  Mischief  2q  welgbt  500  Ibs.at  12moB. 
S.  L.  RHODES,  VERSAILLES.  OHIO. 


O.I.C.&  Chester  Whitc8P^„Pte«  ready  soon.  Satla- 
.^„  „  faction  A  safe  delivery  guar. 

JOHN    I_  VAN  HORN.  I  ROY.       PENNA. 


Miscellaneous 


Reg. 


&  (;rade  Holsteins  ^^,^^1^. 

eaafa'or  part  credit  7-8  HoMetn  Calv  ea  5  days  old.    $20 
A  $25  each. From  reg.   ahes.  Harry  vail.  Wrar^rict.  N.  t. 


EaateUirod  Holsteln  bull  salves  from    A.   R 
andaaOlb.  aire.       Write  for  prices,  pleturea 


O.  dams 
and   ped- 


graas. 
WAL 


ALTER  M.  <  RirrTEVDEV 


Wllkes-Barre.Pa. 


Holstein  Bull  Calf  S 

George  M.  Carpenter,  il  3. 


bIx  months  old; 
lb.  dam  .  31 
sh*. 
Mala  St.,  WUkea-Barre.  Pa. 


Two  RefiiteredGiiemaeyBunaWeg  S.*!' Vii»*rt^ 
■edl0«e  and  pnee.    J.  I.  HERETF.R,  Oettyaburg,  Pa. 


CALVES  Advance  RagtaUT  an- 


BULL 

I  to  aaL 

ROBERT  TEMPLPrrOM 


PERCHERON  STALLION 

No.  125175.  for  sale.    Foaled  Aprffl  19.  19ia 
EUZABETH  FARMS,  R.  F.  D. 

Lititx,  LancaatM'  Co.*  Pa. 


HAY 


H 

A 
Y 


'1 


«.ftfOwutcc.        atw.nstiiHiiMi  h 

are  the     largest  handlers  of    comaalaaloo  bay  ^ 

lagraaiar    New  York:  l(  you  hava  har  to  <U^  ^ 

twee  of  eomnmaleate  with  them.  y 

^^^^        HAY 


^RK  Ar^i^  Farm  la  Buckingham  Co..  Va..  300 
OQO  Acre  r  arm  »«.« tiUaMe.  E^aadr  to  ateat 
80  acre  aaom  orchard,  feoeod  tor  bMa. 
200  -----      -     -    ------ 

cut, 

~   ^  y. 


MUkerea  Coaneetleift.   $3600 
HAKRY  VAIL.  Owner. 


eCber  amaHer  tama. 
WARWICK.  N. 


Beg. 

wanta. 


ChesttT  Whites 

MOSES  EABY. 


big    type.     r. 
Calves.      Write   your 
Landenberg.  Pa 


OaflBtwwl     Ho»atela    aatt    Guwaaey 

2s««?E';fgsrAitias:^^D.i 


bulls  trom 

I  the  nerd 

Bamsbnrg.  Pa 


TV  U»»:.«  bullcalf,  graadama  havearetaaa  I 
HoiStem  ^i  hm.  MU  maoths.  PnoBMO 
Oaka  Dairy   Farm.  Wyamamg.  P». 


record 

00 


Oaka  Dairy   Far 

Milkini;  Shorthorns  hent  Sm^g  strains,  for 

-       c.M.  Kennedy  *  Sooa.  Cister,  Pa. 


-TV    •    .    •       n    II        tram  A  R.  <>.  (lams   >^  rite  yeur 
Holstein    Bulls     JiTts  tbsy  are  meed  to  *ll.  M 
RBaaehotf.  Cryatal  Spring  snocn  Farm.Llttlcetown.P). 


Swine 


Wanted  at  Once  g^^fJlS'^'teSi*"'  5SS 

dairyman  to  assist  In  milking  and  do  milk  houae  work. 
Married  or  sliiRle.  exempt    from  draft.      MiMt  bava 
good  references. 
W.H.  HAiNEH,  Mgr.  Dovar.N.J. 


Clydesdale  Stailioiis  l?'iSf.,^'?Sbe'SSf 


viduals 

MON 


raaaonabie. 
QBE  FARM. 


ORAMQE.  VA. 


Imported Percheron Stallion  i^^S&i. 

eolar  brown,  weight  Ifi.W).    Must  sell  to  rtMluee  etaefc.' 
Price  low.    Joseph  S<jU8.    R  D.     Hackettstown.  N.  J. 


HAY 


0  1  r*  C\\,^TVr  RteType.  Stock  all  a«f«i.  fr«f 
.  1.  <-/.  n>>l.^ll<  thehenl  th.it  won  premier  and 
exhibitor  at  every  fair  Shown  and  nil  rhanpinns  on 
aowa.atoo  grand  cb  aaiplon  t>ov 
Fain  We  bn>ed  -  "^  ^ 
Every  pig  ahipped 
Reg.  Free.  W' 
CKANDELL  A 


St  M  Iph .  »n<l  <^>hl()  folate 
We  brwd  the  beat  We  sell  whnt  «o  breed. 
we    Mwn    '^^,;^^^,        cet  our   catalogue. 


Free^_     Write  gwir  wants 


BOX  $3.        Caaa  City   Mub 


8hlp      To  Tbe  (V.  RellaMe   Bo«a» 
DanM  McCattray*s  Sons 
t23-62S  Wabash  Bldf..      Pittsbuoh,  Pt 


Hampshire  Ram  Lamhs  Kt''"'iS^£5: 

VlKOrOUB  and  stocky  Manetto  HIllParm.HIrk  avUle.L.I. 


JACKS 

W.  C.  WHITE. 


FOR  SALE    By 

OOUDFRSPORT.  VTKVK. 


4e<  r.Cbloaa.  Berbaftlrea,   C.  Whitea.  I^rga 
SnTlnTin ages,  mated  not  akin.  8  w«*»plg*  bred 
•owsTaer^  boaia.  Collie  and  Beagtedogs.    Grade 
Ooemaey  ealvea  and  poultry. 
».  F    nAMILTON.  COCHRANVILLE.  PA. 


Farm  Hand  Wanted 

L.<»wn  Farm.       Blrfl-In-Hand. 


General  labor.  boe« 

and  cattle.       lyocuat 

Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 


PLEASE 
adv.  in 


«« 


say:      ••  I   saw  your 
Penns vlvauia  Farnxer." 


"=  J.  Txpt 


y^r»e,. 


Photoeriph  br 
L.  A   HilUr 


Many  railroad  crossmg  gates  are  not  operated  after  7  P.M. 
This  photograph  shews  hoto  the  500-foot  range  of  the  L»n- 
aphore  protects  your  safety.  It  also  shoivs  hoiv  thtConaphort 
keeps  the  beam  'within  legal  limits,  and  so  makes  for  the 

safety  of  others 


Country  roads  demand  long  range 

Safety  demands  no  glare 


NOTICE  how  brightly  the  Cona- 
phore  beam  lights  up  the  rail- 
road crossing  and  the  engine 
in  the  photograph  above.  Then  see 
how  far  beyond  the  crossing  it  illumi- 
nates the  road. 

The  Conaphore  does  not  diffuse  and 
scatter  the  light  in  all  directions. 
Neither  does  it  dump  the  light  directly 
in  front  of  your  car.  Instead  it  shoots 
a  long,  broad  beam  ahead  for  500  feet 
and  more. 

Notice,  also,  that  where  the  Cona- 
phore beam  strikes  the  engine,  the  light 
is  not  more  than  42  inches  above  the 
road.  If  a  motorist  were  approaching 
from  the  other  direction,  the  Cona- 
phore rays  could  not  dazzle  or  confuse 
nim  even  to  the  slightest  extent. 

Conaphore  design  patented 

Conaphores  give  you  the  range  you 
need  and  to  which  your  own  saiety 
entitles  you.  Yet  they  eliminate  all  glare 
and  so  make  for  the  safety  of  others. 

The  Conaphore  permits  the  bulb  to 


be  focused  for  maximum  range.  Its 
efficiency  is  due  to  scientific  design. 
A  series  of  patented  corrugations  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  Conaphore 
bends  down  the  beam,  while  cylinders 
in  the  center  fan  ample  light  sidewise. 

These  corrugations  also  limit  the  height  ol 
the  beam  to  42  inches.  There  is  no  chance  of 
blinding  the  other  fellow,  and  you  are  within  the 
requirements  of  any  state  or  local  headlight  law. 

Pierces  fog  and  dust 

The  Conaphore  is  made  of  Noviol  Glass 
^/^»/^</— invented  by  Conaphore  designers  and 
used  in  no  other  headlight  device.  This  unique 
yellow-tint  glass  causes  the  light  to  pierce  fog 
and  dust,  without  "back-glare." 

Blue  and  violet  rays  present  in  all  white  light 
are  the  chief  cause  of  "back-glare,"  because  they 
are  easily  diffused  by  the  fog  or  dust  particles. 
Noviol  Glass  absorbs  these  blue  and  violet  rays, 

Manufactured  by  the  World's  Largest 
Makers  of  Technical  Glass 

©NiAPHORE 

Range  500  feet-No  GUre— Pieroet  Fog  and  Du«t 


but  project*  all  the  rest  of  the  Kght.  Thus  the 
Conaphore  eliminates  "back-glare"  and  gives 
you  perfect  road  vision  even  when  the  night  is 
thick.  The  Noviol  beam  makes  the  easiest  light 
for  your  eye  to  follow. 

Conaphores  are  also  made  in  dear  glass,  but 
we  strongly  recommend  the  NovtoL 

Help  fight  the  glare  evil 

On  dark  country  roads  the  glaring  headlight 
danger  is  found  at  its  worst.  Put  CoUaphores  on 
your  car  at  once,  and  do  your  share  to  stamp 
out  the  glare  evil.  They  give  you  the  long 
range  you  want,  yet  take  all  glare  out  of  your 
headlights. 

Easy  to  install.  Sizes  made  to  fit  all  cars.  If 
your  dealer  has  not  yet  received  his  supply,  write 
us  and  we  will  see  that  you  arc  promptly  supplied. 

Noviol        Clear 
Retail  Price  List  (per  pidr)  GIms         G\m 

5      to     6%  inches  inclusive $2.40  $1.60 

7      to     8X  inches  inclusive 3.50  2.50 

%%  to  10      inches  inclusive 4.50  3.00 

10%  to  11%  inches  inclusive 6.00  4.00 

Prices  25  cents  more  per  pair  west  of  Rocky^  Mountains 
Sires  vary  by  steps  of  J^  inch  above  6J^  iiKh  site 

Conaphore  Sales  Division 
Edward  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  Mgrs. 

^[••1  Foster  Building      -        -        New  York  City 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 
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Using:  the  Limeston<^,  on  the  Farm 


All  commercial  forms  of  lime  have  advanced 
materially  in  price  the  last  few  years.  Under 
normal  conditions  liming  is  a  rather  expensive 
operation  when  the  commercial  material  is  used; 
at  -present,  delivered  prices  of  purchased  lime  are 
frequently  prohibitive.     As  a  result,  we  should  be 


A   Test  in  Grinding  Limesto:ie''°^ ^^J^'arm  Use 

By  E.  L.  WORTHEN 
R.  A.  ANDREE 

PENNA.  STATE  COLLEGE 


VL  fective  tillage  of  some  of  the  fields,  it  appeared 


V 
^^^   '^^'^     e  most  economical  source  of  lime.     Besides  this, 
■^  jere  were  many  loose  stones  scattered  over  the 
fields.     Those  fit  for  grinding  were  gathered,  and 
formed  about  25  percent  of  all  the  stone  used  in 
the  experiment.     The  cost  of  gathering  and  re- 


more  than  ever  interested  in  utilizing  the  home  tests  were  run  on  a  farm  where  the  plan  ot  fer-  moving    these    stones    from    the    fields    was    not 

supplv  when  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  lime-  tilizer  includes  limestone,  manure,  phosphorus  and  charged   against  the  pulverized  product  but  was 

stone  available  on  our  own  farm  clover— a  farm  which  presented  these  conditions  charged  against  field  improvement.     The  cost  of 

This  home  supply  has  been  most  commonly  typically.  the  labor  of  repiling  was,  however,  included  in 


utilized  by  burning.  Particularly 
on  account  of  the  high  price  of  coal 
at  this  time,  the  cost  of  the  home 
burned  product  has  materially  ad- 
vanced. The  only  other  practical 
way  of  preparing  limestone  for 
agricultural  use  is  by  grinding.  Ac 
curate  figures  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing lime  on  the  farm  should  he 
valuable  to  many   farmers. 

Limestone  Gives  Results 
In  past  years  much  hesitancy 
has  been  shown  in  the  use  of  pul- 
verized limestone — some  are  still 
slteptical  relative  to  the  use  of  this 
material.  Practices  and  prejudices 
in  agriculture  have  undergone 
many  radical  changes  on  the  part 
of  our  better  farmers  the  last  dec- 
ade.      These    changes    have    come 


Using  Limestone  Outcrops  to  Best  Advantage 


the  cost  of  the  final  product,  since 
this  was  really  part  of  the  work  of 
crushing. 

About  15  percent  of  the  lime- 
stone consisted  of  large  stones  which 
were  blasted  out  of  the  ground  in 
various  parts  of  the  farm  to  facili- 
tate plowing  and  cultivating.  Altho 
the  farm  was  directly  benefited  by 
this,  the  entire  cost  of  blasting  and 
hauling  was  charged  against  the 
final  product.  The  remainder,  or 
60  percent,  was  quarried.  This  was 
done  at  low  cost,  as  the  limestone 
was  interbedded  with  shale,  and 
easily  removed  without  explosives. 
In  this  quarrying  the  land  was  bene- 
fited in  that  two  outcrops  were  en- 
tirely removed  from  cultivated 
fields. 

There     are     two     well-known 


Th  th  "  ccentance  of  accurate  information  se-  This  farm  has  been  cultivated  for  nearly  one    types  ot  pulverizers  on  the  market.     One  machine 
with  tne  a      P          ^j^^^j^.^g^  investigations.     We  hundred   years,  but    never  limed.     Upon   investi-    crushes  the  stone  and  then  pulverizes  it  by  pass- 
cured  d>   c*^        J'          information    showing    that  gation  it  was  found  that  the  soil  has  a  lime  re-    ing  it  between  several  sets  of  rollers,  while  tht 
no^v    nave   c                      j     pulverized,  is  fully  as  quirement  of   two   tons   of  ground   limestone  per    other  type  of  machine  crushes  the  stone  and  then 
limestone,  wne      P     ^               ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^s  the  acre.     Because  of  this  acid  condition  clover  had    pulverizes  it  by  means  of  rapidly  rotating  ham- 
efficient  ana  ]usi         v        v  td^Wf^di  for  a  number  of  years.     As  a  result  the  soil    mers  which  pound  it  to  dust.     The  latter  type  of 
other  forms  of  lime.  ^^^  became  very  deficient  in  nitrogen  and  organic    machine   was  used   and   it   worked   as   well   with 
Need  of  Cost  Records  matter  as  well  as  in  lime  itself.     These  identical    wet   as  with   dry  stone.     Part   of  the  work  was 
with  thfi  more  universal  use  of  ground  lime-  conditions   are  present  on   the  great   majority  of    done    with    the    kerosene-burning    tractor    as    a 
h                 ereater  need  of  accurate  records  our  older  farms  which  have  received  no  systematic    source  of  power  and  part  with  the  ordinary  steam 
stone  there  is  a  g           ^^^^.^^      j^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ch  soil  treatment  in  past  years.                                        engine.       This     afforded     an     opportunity     for 


Corning   Glass  Works   also   manufactures   Pyrex  Transparent  Oven   Dishes   and    Pyrex    Chemical   Glasswake 


guessing  has  been   done,   and 
in  so  many  instances  cost  fig- 
ures   have    been    modified    on 
the  part   of  commercial    con- 
cerns encouraging  the  use  of 
limestone  as  well  as  those  dis- 
couraging   its    use.    that    the 
lack  of  definite  figures  avail- 
able to  the  consumer  has  be- 
come rather  embarassing.     It 
has  been  apparent  that  if  the 
pulverizing     could     be     done 
cheaply  enough,  many  farmers 
in    Pennsylvania    could    neu- 
tralize their  acid  soil  and  im- 
prove their  land  by  grinding 
up  the  outcrops  of  limeRtone 
on    their    own    farms    or    on 
those  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity.    Would    it    pay    and    was   It    practical? 

Conditions  of  Experiment 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  run  some  tests  in 
which  the  cost  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  pul- 


Showing  Comparative  Amounts  of  Different  Grades  of  Fineness 

It  became  evident  that  under  such  condi- 
tions the  flr?t  step  to  be  taken  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil  of  this  farm  was  the  application 
of  lime  in  amounts  sufficient  to  correct  this  acid- 
ity.    As  high  grade  limestone  outcropped  in  num- 


The  Operations 
Both  steam  and  kerosene 
tractors  ground    about   a   ton 
of  stone  per  hour.     The  ele- 
vator attachment  was  remov- 
ed from  the  pulverizer  when 
the     kerosene      tractor     was 
used     which     would    have    a 
slight    influence    on    the    rate 
of    grinding.       The    quantity 
of      the      product      depended 
somewhat    upon    the    skill    of 
the     man     feeding     the     ma- 
chine,   while   the    quality,    in* 
the   fineness   of   the    product, 
was  in   direct   ratio  with   the 
speed  of  the  pulverizer.  Power 
nnd  speed  are  the  chief  essentials  for  satisfactory 
results.     The  hardness  of  the  rock  as  well  as  the 
skill    of    the    feeder    affects    the    quantity    of    the 
product   produced  In  any  given  time. 

The  following  table  gives  in  detail   the  cost 


k 


wmcn   tne   cost    as  wen    as    me    vaiuc   ui    i»c   J.I1.-     njr.     ^^  ".^..  r. -   ....  ,         ,      .  ,  ii  1  1        1   1  11 

verized  stone  could  be  definitely  determined.  The    erous   places   and    interferred    with   the   most  ef-    of    the    various    operations    in    pulverizinp    limo- 
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V  fo  fKo  inrh  sieve  A    maininK   3    percent  readily  passing   tlie   S-mesh 
stone.     Man   labor  was  figured  at  20  cent«  and    should  largely  pass  a  JO -mesh  to  the  inch  sieve^  A    maming 

horse  labor  at  10  cents  per  hour.     This  was  the  perceptihle  '^•'•«;»JjJ^"'^,^^^"f^^^^                ,^            In  the  light  of  <mt  presetit  knowledge  of  the 

actual   rate  paid   at   the  time  of  grinding.     The  100-me«h  «---^^^f  ^"^^^ ''/^f  J^^l",  arplK^ation  desirahle  fineness  of  grinding  as  well  as  the  pres- 

engineer's  time  was  charged  at  30  cents  an  hour  "^•^^^^^^^"'^^'^^^^  ™    amounts    of    these    fine  ent  cost  of  the  commercial  product,  certainly  the 

and  30  cents  an  hour  was  paid  for  the  use  of  the  would  ^^PP^f^^^^^^^^^^;,'^,"  ..'i^^y  The  inter-  duality  of  the  home-ground  material  is  satisfac 

tractor.     The  cost  of   the  use  of   the  pulverizer  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^                                                  and  40-  tory.  and  when  the  co^  is  considered  it  ha.  proved 

was  estimated  at  10  cents  an  hour.  i  oTo^«_wnnld  become  active  rapidly  enough  a  most  economical  source  of  lime. 

cost  of  $6  tor  nuarrylng.  $3.60  tor  kerosene,  $1  Bclency   of   '*»  •'°"'^-«'°""*   "''f  ^'t^"  ,„«,-  yeVoped  to  the  point  where  clover  tails.     Clover 

for  on  and  $14.40  (or  grinding  and  use  ot  tractor,  standpoint   of   «°-»-   "' /J^"*^'"*;  J^U^^v'  pUyfs^h  an  Important  part  in  the  maintenance 

This  amounts  to  $20.50  (or  t5  tons  or  $1.77  per  tratlon  on  the  Prec^Ing  'f/'^'''^^^'^*^^  7;^,   ,  I,  I,  ^,  „„  „ost  Pennsylvania  farms  that  soil 

ton.     However,   this   Bgnre  does   not    allow   tor  percent  ot  the  '''"Tf  f "^''^^j'/j^^^.^p,,  „,  aepletlon  closely  follows  the  failure  of  this  le- 

.   .e   investment   nor   wear   and   tear  ZZ^^^^fL^^^^^^^  :Z  =:^s'^ertlXXtc-:^r '^^.i'X 

._  0,  .e  P.oa„.        n:  ^^B^^^:^^  -:z::::r.^:=:^i:^ 

lisheHnd  :rsS;Te,-=e:-rn/S;    ^^^1^P^{^T\^'^^    n  .nreir."  -fTreTca^?  ^^^ 

desirable  fineness  of  ground  limestone.     There  are    give  J"^™^^^^;^^  J^^"^*^-^^'    ^'j"^  j''^^  Irk.  It  must  be  gotten  into  a  fine  state  of  divis- 

so  many  influencing  factors  that  it  is  difficult  to    material-and   the  one  slower  butjnore  lasting    wo  ^^  ^^^^   ^^^^ 

analyze  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  the  prac  in  effeet_10    ^^  ^^J^  --f  ^f^^^^^^^^^^  f^^^,  'ourc     of  li^e   may   often    be   used    to   good   ad- 

tical  conclusions  needed  by  the  farmer.     We  can  eight  percent  of  the  t°*^\  "^"^f/^^^^J^^^^Vradi^  vantage.      Experiments  have   conclusively   shown 

safely  assume   agreement   on   the  following  facts  «"«  ^-"P  -""^  ,f  P^^^^^^^'J ^^T^^^^^^  I^      ground    limestone    is    a    satisfactory    pro- 

and  these  are  really  all  that  are  vitally  necessary  97  percent  in  all  passing  the  10-mesh  and  the  re  that    grouna   ^^^^        ^^^^^     ^^^^^^^     conditions 

from   the  practical   standpoint:  TrnnyrT7Tni  PYPENDITUB.ES  FOR  GRINDING  WITH  STEAM  ENGINE        with  the  high  price  and  scarcity  of 

First:    Limestone   not    passing         ITEMIZED  EXPENDITUJtJliS  HUK,  MKinuissxi   wixix  ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    grinding   of   lime- 

an  8  to  10  mesh  to  the  inch  sieve  operation                                                Man  Horse           Machine        Total  ^^^^^  ^^  certainly  deserving  of  con- 
is  of  little  agricultural  value.                                                                              ^a?\^ot  ^?n  50       "'  $13  70  sideration  as  an  economical  source 

Second:    Limestone    passing    a  Quarjjng  stone  and  hauling    ..    61   $12.20  ?i.s>u                            ^^^^  of  agricultural  lime. 

60.  80  or  100  mesh  to  the  inch  sieve  gjlS^j»|  ^^^^XeVz^n'^^^^^^^^^  50       5.00       5.00              "p,nally.    it    should    be    under- 

is  sufficiently  fine  to  become  largely  Belting  and  feeding  pulverizer  .    50     10.00  ^^-Jj  stood  that  whatever  are  the  difficul- 

effective  the  year  applied.  Hauling  water 20        4.00  34      3.40                              ^-^^  ^^^^  ^^^  however  high  the  cost  as 

Third:   When   all   the  stone  fa  Hauling  coal  ... J^%    *-i«  1652  compared    with    former    years,     at 

pulverized  very  fine  the  results  are  ^°/^\'/fgVt  25c         .::'.'.*.'.'.*. '  *-°"  least    the    minimum    lime    require- 
not    as  lasting   as   when  some  ma-  uynai^iite,  fuse  and  caps ^  ment   must  be  supplied  before  any 

terial  is  of  coarser  grades.                                                                                   . S90T2  soil  can  yield  full  crops. 

Fourth:     The     ideal     material  Sum  total 

,_ : , , ' ' " " 
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Farm  Problems 

and 

The  War 


^^■^s;;'^--^^**'^**^  *^^5si2i*I^ 


By  D.  C  KAUFFMAN 

YORK  COUNTY 
PENNSYLViVNIA 


The  extraordinary  pressure  upon  the  farmers 
of  America  in  producing  the  maximum  of  edible 
products  is  causing  wide-spread  agitation  and 
comment,  and  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  the 
man  power  on  the  farms  will  not  be  replaced  for 
a  long  time.  Nothing  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  winning  of  the  war.  That  the  farm  situa- 
tion is  more  than  acute  is  abundantly  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  experienced  farm  assis- 
tants have  a  wide  choice  of  selection  and  make 
their  own  salary,  but  only  on  large,  productive 
farms  can  these  salaries  be  maintained. 

Short  Cute 
The  scientific  propaganda  superinduced  by 
war  demands  is  loading  upon  the  usual  routine 
of  farm  duties  new  ideas  that  require  not  only 
extra  help  but  additional  capital.  Increased 
kncywledge  of  farming  creates  new  obligations, 
and  instead  of  reducing  the  labor  incident  to  gen- 
eral farming  more  help  must  be  hired.  If  these  spe- 
cific advisors  have  any  ingenuity  in  short  cuts  of 
farm  operations  they  seldom  malce  mention  of  it. 
I  believe  there  is  a  possibility  of  greatly  facili- 
tating some  work  which  is  not  only  laborious  but 
absolutely  useless. 

Begin  with  the  farm  garden,  which  was 
abandoned  here  10  years  ago.  In  the  rush  of 
spring  work  the  task  of  preparing  the  garden  is 
usually  assigned  to  the  women.  The  men  hardly 
spare  the  time  to  carry  lime  for  whitewashing  the 
fences,  which  can  be  done  much  quicker  and 
easier  with  a  good  barrel  sprayer  than  with  a 
brush.  Early  vegetables  can  be  grown  more  suc- 
cessfully in  rich,  long,  narrow  tracts  out  in  the 
field  than  in  a  garden.  Even  where  enclosures 
are  small  it  is  far  better  to  plow  ihan  to  tpade 
It  always  appeared  ridiculous  to  me  to  expect 
a  woman  to  dig,  plant  or  hoe  a  large  garden  in 
a  blazing  hot  sun  when  she  has  plenty  of  other 
work. 

A  seed  drill  and  some  handy  cultivators  and 


horse  hoes  will  do  this  work  far  better  and 
cheaper  than  the  women  can  do  it.  I  have  grown 
everything  in  long  field  rows  that  can  be  grown  in 
a  garden.  So  I  know  that  the  farm  garden  i^  a 
positive  nuisance. 

Another  expensive  and  useless  farm  job  that 
is  costing  farmers  extra  labor  is  the  shelling  and 
chopping  of  corn       It  is  nothing  unusual  to  hear 
large   gas    engines    running    well    into    the    night 
preparing  feed  which  the  scientific  feeder  knows 
is  better  fed  when  crushed,  cob  and  all.     Experi- 
ments  conducted   at   Pennsylvania  State   College 
prove    that    cattle    do   "better    upon    crushed    ear 
corn  than   on  ground   feed.     What   is  the  use  of 
shelling   it    when    the   cob    contains   considerable 
feeding  value?     The  man  that  is  feeding  from  15 
to  25  head  of  cattle  can  wisely  sa^e  himself  use- 
less and  unnecessary  work.     Or,  what  is  the  use 
of  cutting  and  husking  corn  when  the  New  Jersey 
Station  has  made  a  net  gain  of  $66  on  ten  100-lb. 
hogs  in  thirty  days  on  one  acre  hogging  it  off? 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration is  not  wholly  wanting  in  its  regula- 
tion of  commodities.  But  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  many  farmers  have  not  kept  abreast 
with  the  times,  and  some  of  our  leaders  and 
advisors  are  justly  to  blame  in  not  making 
and  devising  better  schemes  for  use  of  -waste 
energy 

Home  Conveniences 

It  is  altogether  .possible  for  the  farmer  to 
have  and  maintain  every  house  convenience  inci- 
dent to  city  homes.  In  fact.  It  Is  far  less  expens- 
ive in  the  country.  Hot  and  cold  water,  furnaces, 
and  baths  which  not  only  mean  better  health  and 
sanitary  conditions,  but  the  saving  of  many  un- 
necessary steps  are  possible  In  more  homes.  All 
of  these  things  can  be  Installed  far  below  the 
cost  of  a  good  automobile  and  .would  mean  more 
for  the  general  health  and  welfare  of  the  entire 
family.    This  Is  not  all.    The  man  who  is  seeking 


work  is  also  seeking  congenial  surroundings,  and 
the  lack  of  these  helps  to  make  the  farm  labor 
problem  heavier. 

Another  feature  that  would  greatly  aid  the 
farmer  in  securing  help  is  the  profit-sharing  idea. 
Many  business  enterprises  have  found  that  to 
get  the  best  out  of  their  employees  they  must  al- 
low a  share  in  the  proceeds.  A  salary  and  per- 
centage basis  would  work  out  equally  well  on  the 
farm.  Giving  the  younger  set  some  fascinating 
phase  of  th«  business  is  a  most  worthy  and  cor§- 
mendable  idea.  They  want  some  money  of  their 
own,  and  they  should  be  allowed  some  interest  all 
their  own. 

It  is  quite  saute  to  assert  that  the  required 
quota  of  farm  help  cannot  be  supplied  unless  it 
i8  drafted,  so  long  as  shii»- builders  and  other  war 
industries  offer  from*  &0  to  75  cents  per  hour.  Un- 
less supply  and  demaiid  control  the  market,  few 
farmers  could  make  progress  with  h«lp  at  such 
figures.  The  prices  of  farm  produce  and  edible 
commodities  under  normal  regulations  would  auto- 
matically follow  other  products  If  legislation  was 
adopted  for  the  producer.  And  even  this  would, 
perhaps,  come  too  l«te  to   prove  effectual. 

The  Job  Before  lis 

If  an  all-kind  Providence  does  not  provide  a 
favorable  season  I  cannot  see  how  even  a  normal 
production  is  possible.  The  calamity  howler  should 
he  hushed,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  use  in  deny- 
ing just  criticism.  The  fact  will  come  to  light 
when  It  is  too  late.  We  are  at  the  start  of  an- 
other season  with  some  mighty  big  problems  un- 
solved. .\n  early  spring  with  favorable  weather 
conditions  during  the  growing  season  will  aid  ma- 
terially in  feeding  the  atlons,  but  there  are  many 
far-seeing.  Intelligent  men  who  see  actual  signs 
of  starvation  in  this  250-bIlllon-dollar  nation.  If 
the  useless,  needless  and  even  harmful  things  of 
living  were  abolished  the  Government  and  farmer 
would  have  little  need  of  begging  for  aid. 


Should  Other  Grains  Replace  Oats? 

Uncertainties  of  Sprinff-Sown    Grains  in  East 


By  CHAS.  F.  NOLL 

STATE  C0LLE(;E,'  PENNA. 


tions  are  that  is  not  well  adapted  Xo  I'ennsylYaiila 
conditions. 


Cultural  Methods 

A  note  should  be  added  in  regard  to  the 
culture  of  these  spring  grains.  All  are  likely  to 
suffer  from  rust  in  the  hot  summer  weather  and 
for   best    results   they   should    be   sown    as   early 


Oata  giTe  a  small  profit  per  acre  and  a  low 
return  per  unit  ot  labor  compared  with  moat 
other  crops  grown  on  Pennsylvania  farms.  But 
for  many  years  oats  have  almost  held  their  own 

in  acreage,  largely  because  the  work  with  the  oats    leading  varieties  of  this  type  are  Mansbury  and 
crop    does    not   seriously    Interfere    with    that    of    Odertrucker. 
other  crops;    because   oats   are   satisfactory   as   a  SnHnp  Wheat 

nurse  crop  where  wheat  is  not  grown  and  because  opnng         eax 

the    grain    is    an    excellent    teed,    especially    for  Just  now,  when  there  Is  an  insistant  demand    as   possible.      It    is    usually   thought    that    barley 

horses.     Since  oats  prefer  a  cool  climate  they  are    that  farmers  produce  as  much  wheat  as  possible,    may  be  sown  later  than  oats.     All  will  respond  to 
least     profitable     in     the    sotlthem  applications  of  commercial  fertlHz- 

counties,  and  here  the  acreage  In 
oats  has  noticeably  decreased  In  the 
last  few  decades. 

In  direct  competition  with  oats 
we  have  the  other  small  spring 
grains  and  It  Is  a  pertinent  ques- 
tion now  whether  one  or  more  of 
these  should  not  be  substituted  for 
oats. 


Barley 

Barley  should  be  considered 
first.  It  furnishes  au  excellent  feed 
only  a  little  lower  in  protein  than 
oats  and  a  third  higher  in  net  en- 
ergy per  unit  of  weight.  In  fact, 
while  it  is  higher  in  digestible  pro- 
tein than  corn  meul,  it  is  also 
slightly  higher  in  energy  value. 

Granting  that  barley  supplies 
a  wholesome,  nutritious  feed  it 
should  not  be  grown'  unless  the 
yield  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  oats.      As  indirect  evidence  that 


Cowpeas  Between  Corn  Rows  on  Thin,  Sandy  Soil 


er,  especially  acid  phosphate,  a  fair 
application  of  which  is  200  pounds 
per  acre.  Commercial  forms  of  ni- 
trogenous fertilizer  as  a  rule  have 
not  given  good  profits  when  applied 
to  oats,  and  likely  will  not  when 
used  for  other  spring  grains  unless 
the  soil  is  low  ip  fertility,  and  then 
not  over  75  pounds  of  Hrate  of 
soda  or  high  grade  blood  in  addi- 
tion to  the  acid  phosphate  could 
be  recommended.  The  rale  ot  seed- 
ing should  be  about  as  follows:  Oats 
and  barley,  8  to  9  pecks:  spring 
wheat,  7  pecks;  spring  rye,  ••to  7 
pecks  and  speltz,  7  pecks.  In  moat 
soils  where  weeds  are  not  too  trou- 
blesome, disking  shot^Jd  give  as 
good  results  as  plowing. 

(Editors*  Note. — In  connection 
with  this  question  this  spring  is 
that  of  what  to  do  with  unpromis- 
ing wheat  fields.  Late  sowing  and 
the    severe    winter    have    caused    a 
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barley  has  not  been  profitable  we  notice  in  the  last  more  farmers  are  Becoming  Interested  in  spring  most  unfavorable  prospect.  Shall  such  feeds  be 
census  that  in  the  thirty  years  ending  in  1909  wheat.  Almost  no  spring  wheat  has  been  grown  left  to  produce  what  they  will,  or  should  they  be 
the  acreage  of  barley  in  Pennsylvania  decreased  in  Pennsylvania,  the  1910  census  report  giving  disked  up  and  seeded  to  other  crops?  The  answer 
nearly  68  percent  while  that  of  oats  decreased  less  only  2,000  acres  for  the  whole  state.  Spring  must  be  made  by  each  farmerrfor  himself,  but  it 
than  7   percent.     According  to  this  same  report,    w^heat  is  not  a  dependable  crop  for  Pennsylvania    should  be  made  carefully  and  soon.) 

the  average  yields  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  years    and  it  is  a  question  if  much  should  be  sown  even 

1879.   1889.   1899  and  1909  were  28.7  bushels  of    under  present  conditions. 

oats  and   19.75   bushels  of  barley.     Since  barley  At  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station,  two 

weighs  just  half  again  as  much  as  oats  per  bushel,    varieties,     Marquis     and     Minnesota     169     were  

the  barley  gave  a  few  more  pounds  of  grain  than    grown   in   1916  and   1917    in    the  field   In   which  American    farmers   are   confronted   with   the 

the  oats.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  varieties  of  oats  were  tested.  These  two  varieties  most  difficult  problem  which  they  have  ever  been 
Yearbook  for  1916,  gives  the  average  yield  of  oats  of  wheat  gave  an  average  yield  of  13.1  and  13.2  called  upon  to  meet — the  necessity  of  increasing 
in  Pennsylvania  for  the  10  years  ending  in  1916  bushels  respectively,  while  32  commercial  varl-  farm  production  with  an  ever  decreasing  supply 
us  31  bushels  per  acre  and  of  barley  26.1  bushels,  eties  of  oats  averaged  70.1  bushels,  and  in  fields  of  farm  labor.  To  solve  this  proi>lem  agriculturists 
These  last  figures  credit  barley  with  one-fourth  adjoining  30  commercial  varieties  of  wheat  aver-  have  proposed  a  number  of  plans,  «ome  of  the 
more  grain  by  weight  than  oats.  aged   32.6   bushels.     Moreover,  the  spring  wheat    more  important  of  which  are  as  follows: 

So  little  bariey  has  been  grown  at  our  Ex-    was  of  poor  quality.     Similar  results  are  reported  First.— The  use  of  more  farm  power  by  re- 

periment  Station  that  not  much  evidence  can  be  from  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  in  Bulletin  25?.  placing  or  supplementing  horses  with  farm  trac- 
offered  from  there  as  to  the  merits  of  the  crop.  Five  varieties  were  grown  there  from  1904  to  tors,  thus  Increasing  the  productive  capacity  of 
Champion  Beardless  barley  was  grown  for  a  num-  1912,  but  no  one  variety  continuously.  The  av-  man-labor,  making  possible  the  farming  of  larger 
ber  of  years  as  a  nurse  crop 
for  alfalfa  and  the  yields  were 
low  compared  with  those  of 
oats.  In  1917  three  varieties 
of  barley  were  grown  in  com- 
parison with  Japan  oats.  The 
oats  somewhat  outyielded  two 
varieties  of  beardless  barley 
and  gave  about  the  same  yield 
as  a  two-rowed  bearded  bar- 
ley, in  pounds  of  grain  per 
acre. 

At  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  which  has  about  the 
same  climatic  conditions  as 
parts  ot  Pennsylvania,  9  vari- 
eties of  barley  were  grown 
from  1904  to  1912  each  for  a 
year  or  more  In  comparison 
with  oats.  The  best  variety 
of  barley  (Manshury)  was  ex- 
celled in  yield  by  the  average  of  22  varieties  of    erage  yield  of  22  varieties  of  oats  were  from  two 


It  Takes  Power  and  Good  Implements  to  Make  a  Good  Seedbed 


acreages  and  accomplishing 
more  timely  and  a  better 
quality  of  farm  work.  Which 
should  result  ia  increased 
yields. 

Second.— The  use  of  la- 
bor-saving andtlarger  farm  ma- 
chines for  tilling  the  soil  and 
harvesting  and  handling  the 
crops  which  should  likeiwise 
result  in  greater  achievement 
with  the  same  or  less  man- 
labor. 

Third.      The    use    ot    all 
available  farm  manure  supple- 
mented   when   neceesary   with 
proper   commercial    fertilizers 
in  order  to  increase  the  produc- 
tive power  of  the  land,  and  thus 
give  larger  yields  and  greater 
returns  for  the  labor  expended. 
Fourth. — The   planting   of   well-bred  seed   of 
adapted    v;irieiie-    of   corn    ;ind    other   grain,    and 
the  testing  of  the  germination   of  seed  com  and 
other  seeds  In  order  to  insure  better  stands  and 
larger  yields. 

Fifth  — A    more  careful    organization  of  the 


oats  by  20  percent,  altho  in  some  years  the  lead-  to    four    times   as    great    in    pounds    per    acre    as 

ing  varieties  of  hariey  outyielded  the  average  of  that   of  the  different   varieties  oi  wheat 

the  varieties  of  oats.  g     .        ^          ^^    g     j^ 

From  the  evidence  presented,  one  eon  hardly  "F      b       J                  f 

hope  for  more  pounds  of  grain  per  acre  from  bariey  Spring  rye  and  speltz  are  two  other  spring             .       ,      ,             ,^      , 

than  from  oats      The  beardless  barley,  of  which  grain  crops  that  should  be  considered.    The  spring    farming  l»tt<Ine<s  with  reference  to  live  stock  rals- 

Chamnion  Beardless  Is  the  best  known  variety,  is  rye  may  give  a  fair  yield  of  straw  but  will  seldom     ing.    cropplnc    plans,   soil    fertilization,    the   most 

considered  superior  to  the  bearded  varieties  as  a  give   a   satisfactory   yield    of    grain.      Speltz    Is    a     economical  use  of  avallahle  labor,  machinery  and 

,^gg  ^^^^j.  yields  of  grain  than  foriu    of   wheat   having    the    rhaff   adhere   to    the    power  which  the  farm  aftords.  and  the  securing  of 

urse  crop    u         ^^^^^       ^^^'  ^^^^^^^^^    bearded  grains.     It  has  about  the  same  feeding  valtte  a^    necessary    working  capital    to   purchase  essenWal 

v.rletfeVare  specially  to  he  recommended,   and  oats.     While  It  te  almost  an  t.ntried  crop,  indlca-    equipment   and  supplies. 
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It  Pays  to  Buy  Good  Ones 

Wliy  invest  your  money  and  time  in  planting'  trees  of  a  questionable 
nature,  takinj,'  uj)  j^ood  prodiuiaf,'  land,  when  for  a  few  pennies  more, 
good,  guarantee  1,  true-to-nanie  stock  can  he  liad?  Does  it  pay  to  \vait 
eight  to  ten  veiirs  and  then  find  that  your  trees  aie  anything  hut  what 
they  were  supposed  to  t*?  Figure  it  out  for  yourself  from  any  angle 
and  you  will  cYime  to  the  conclusion  that  it  pays  ni  tlie  end  to  buy 
guaranteed   stork,    free    from   disease. 

Barr's  Fruit  Trees 

are  <iown  ri^ht  in  the  eastern  climate— I^ntaster  ("ounly.  Pa.,  the 
richest  county  in  the  V.  S.  \re  acclimated  and  m>wn  entirely  to  ejist- 
ern  conditions.  Everv  tree  is  guaranteed  free  from  disease  and  true  to 
name.  Our  Twentv-Fifth  Anniversary  Catalog  (free)  <les<riJ)es  our  as- 
sortment   of    fruit    and   ornamental    trees,    shrubs,    roses,    etc. 

IVrite   for  your  copy  today. 

B.  F.  BARR  COMPANY,    112  N.  Queen  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


AoBwer  the  fannen'  bi^  Qupstions, 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  lesa 
ezp«naeT  How  can  I  save  in  plant- 
Ins  potatoes t  How  make  biKD 
priced aeedeo farthest!   Th« 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

mItM  dolabor  probl  ran  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  hinh  rriccd  seed. 
IgeMns  |6  to  SuO  extra  nroli t  per  acre. 
Every    aced  piece  In    its    pi 
KDd  only  one.    Saves  1  to  Z 
bosbeiBBeed  per  acre.  Um- 

form    depth;    even 

■pacincr.    We  make 

•  f  oBTine  of  potato 

maehlDerr.       Send 

(or  booklet   today. 

No  Misses 
No  Double* 


PURE    FARM    SEEDS 


CLOVER,  Timet  hy.  Alslke,  Alfalfa,  Oata  and  all  kinds 
of  PURE  FARM  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer; free  from    noxloviB  weed  seeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO..         Box  P.      FostorU.  Ohio 

SEED  CORN 

I  bave  a  sraall  amount  of  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent  seed 
corn  I  will  sell  while  it  lasts  for  95  per  bushel  selected 
seed.  95  per  cent  (•crminittlon. 
C.  V.  HULSART.  MATAWAN,  N.  J. 

F  C.il/»  RawloiRh  ^^eed  Potatoes, 8el(H;tedf!>r  yield 
or  »Jtlie  from  hills,  <lisfasc  fr«^  and  KUi'r'intced 
togrow.  $1.75  per  bvishel.  Also  goo<l  yellow  dent  seed 
corn,  for  ensilage  or  for  crib,  high  germination.  $4.00 
per  bu.  Hayes  C.  Taylor,  KmbreevlUe,  Chest«r  CcPa. 


Jhrtmhure 

GIRDLED  TREES 

"Last  winter  the  rabbits  got  hun- 
gry and  ate  the  bark  from  nine  of 
my  little  apiple  trees.  The  trunks  are 
girdled  all  the  way  around.  If  there 
i.s  finy  remedy  by  which  I  can  save 
them  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know 
it." — R.  S.  S.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

There  is  an  unusual  amount  of 
this  kind  of  injury  in  the  state  this 
year,  done  by  either  rabbits  or  mice, 
probably  chiefly  because  of  the  long 
continued  covering  of  deep  snow. 

Where  trees  are  girdled  completely 
the  only  practicable  method  of  sav- 
ing them  is  by  bridge-grafting.  This 
is  done  by  using  scions,  or  twigs  of 
the  preceding  season's  growth,  to 
bridge  over  the  injury  by  connecting 
the  two  portions  of  the  bark  which 
have  been  severed.  The  work  can 
be  done  any  time  before  the  buds  get 
well  started  into  growth.  It  is  usu- 
ally best,  however,  to  get  it  done  some- 
what before  growth  starts  so  as  to  en- 
able one  to  secure  plenty  of  scions 
or  twigs  that  are  still  dormant,  as  the 
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very  materially  Improved  by  tacking 
the  ends  of  the  scions  against  the 
trunk  by  means  of  a  small  wire  nail 
at  each  end.  We  have  found  this 
very  advantageous  in  our  own  work. 

A  liberal  number  of  scions  should 
be  used,  in  order  to  furnish  a  suf- 
ficient connection  and  also  to  provide 
for  occasional  failures.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  placing  them  less  than 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  apart, 
however,  as  closer  placing  may  loosen 
the  bark  and  make  it  more  difficult 
to  keep  the  unions  firm  and  tight. 

The  operation  is  completed  by  thoro- 
ly  covering  the  ends  of  the  scions 
and  the  margins  of  the  wound  with 
grafting  wax.  If  the  wound  is  low 
enough,  it  is  also  advisable  to  mound 
the  soil  up  around  the  trunk  until 
the  grafted  area  is  completely  cov- 
ered, and  leave  it  that  way  thru  the 
first  season  at  least.  If  this  can 
not  be  done,  a  coating  of  melted 
grafting  wax  over  the  barked  area 
is  usually  worth  while. — J.  P.  S. 


PEPPERS  AS  A  COMMERCIAL 
CROP 


When  the  writer  was  a  boy  (which 
was    somewhat    more   than    a    decade 


BatcuaHTfCo.,Boi  76B,GreiiIocb,N.J, 


CLOVER  SEED 

Ot»  high  grades  of  Gra.ss  seeds  are  the  inos* 
carefully  elected  and  r.Tl^aned.  Highest 
ouallty  In  Purity  and  CM-rminatlon.  Togrow 
Bumoer  crops  good  seed  must  be  sown,  w  e  pay 
ftetghl  Catalog  and  samples  free  If  you  men- 
tion this  paper. 

CLICKS    SEED    FARMS 


Smoketown, 


Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


r-CABBA6E'PLANTS-i 

Wo  havo  tlMM  or  four  Million  Karly  »f9i9  and 

ChwfMto^ Wakefield  and  Succession.  r«dy  for 

SumnentTTw  Fri.  ^i  b»  expr^..  only  (we  do  not  ikip  by 
ibipmeni  now.  rri(         /    ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ,j 

S?  »  pSioi  *°^t^ro  ifr  wl..t  Toi  w.nt  without  d- 
toj ts^erewni^t  be.noufh  to  .upply  demand.  Pl».. 
asad  BKmey  with  sU  order*. 

f .  M.  BBSON  COMPANY.  tONCES  ISUND.  S.  C. 


1J__.»  Proof  cabbage  plants.  Early  Jersey  Wakefield. 
rrOSl  ( 'iiurletilun  wakcllcld  succc  "Hlcn  A  Flat  Dutch 
at  SI  M  nex  M  by  cxi)rt-<a  c(>llect:35c  i)cr  lOo  by  par.  popt 
prepaid.  C.J.  AC.  Whaley.  Martin's   rHnt.P.C.  i^.C. 


Onion  Seed  ?^^'^]'' 

nay  your  pontage.  Catalog  free 
ALLE.VS  SEED  HOUSE. 


all  kinds  of  tested 
We  few  by  weight  and 

CENKVA,  OHIO 


C;olden   Yellow    Dent    Seed    Corn.  Heavy  ylclder. 

strong  germination.  S4  per  buohel. 

HUOH  BHINTON,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


CU^rl  Prvfotr»oc"Hu8tler."  extra  e*rly;  "Vulcan 
?>eea  xOtalOeSiate;  both  white.    H«nd 
JOHN  L.  VAN  HORN. 


H«nd    for  prices. 
TROY.  PA. 


SEED   CORN 

WHITE  CAP  YELLOW  DENT 

Best  and  earliest  of  all  itie  big  cur  varletle<>.  very  mall 
^  10  to  14  In.lonK,  l»i  to  22  row.s.Ofrmlnation  a' most 
Bertcrt  crop  of  1 9 1 ,  wuh  rut  and  whocked  two  wP<'kM  bo- 
lore  frost.  Single  buahil  fUe  dollars.  Flvo  bUHb"!'*  and 
•ver.  four  dollars,  F.  o.  B.  West  Cheater  Pa. 
JOSEPH  n.  BRINTO.V" 


Strawberry   Planl.s  IC^Zo^^^r^^'i^^- 

log  free.    BASIL    PERRY,  C.eorgetown.  Del. 

n  Ut  .^  PI..  ,,f„  2,000. 000  ou'sldc  grown.  Now 
Cabbage  1  hints  ri,a<ly  f<r  riai^tlng.  J2.2.5  per 
thousand.  Nelnon  Henkc,  Livonia,  l.ouisiauu. 


Cl?l?"rfc    r^rkTJXr    Early    Improved    Ixamlug. 

C>h<hL>    ivUrtlN     Write  for  prices. 

TUI^O.  BURT  &  SONS.  Melror*,  Ohio. 


Details  in  Making  Bridge  Grafts 


wi  k.  XTT'T^'T^    Honey  comlw  from  which  the  I)ee8 
VVAiN  \.Sj\J    have    died.  Don't    let  their.  w««W. 


For  tcrm'1  address 
E.  8.  HACKER, 


Apiculturlst, 


i  iphrata.  Pa. 
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USE  iVArCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned— everUsting.  Don  t  have  to  dig 
•em  op  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  S^d  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famoua  HATCO  IMFERIbHABLK 
6ILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewet  Pipe. 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company    »       1116  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


While  our  Boys  flo  over  the  top  for  Democracy,  let  the  American 

Farmer  00  tO  thC  bottom  for  that  good,  rich  soil  with 

^HT.^^  •»*»   C\.-^r    Made  for  Every  Purpose 

H  it/   lV*W     X        "VVe  uiake  the   Liffht  Draft  Le  Roy 

rM  ^""^  -—  ,11,  A  Two  Way  Sulky  I'low  especially  dc- 

■3*|raBa|V»1  ■IIYM   signed    for    the    up-to-«late    fanner   who 
jffQjilgggBMMSSM^SM  wants  a  steady,    durable,   reliable   plow 
.  0,  which  saves  driving;  around  ends,  leaves  no  <lcad 

aSL  T    furrows  or  back  furrows,  and  so  easy  to  liar.. He 

^™^  "     that  a  boy  can  operate  it,  aii<l  works  equally  well 

'  in  all  kinds  of  soil.     \Ve  make  ( ".eneral  Purpose 
riow.s,  Steel  lieam  Reversible  Hillside 
or  Swivel   I'lows,    Wood   Beam  Chilled 
Plows,  Potato  llillers.  The  Miller  Bean 

Harvester,  known  everywhere  as  the  best 

|^v^__  Bean  Harvester  ever  made.  The  most 
'"^^d-  popular  Shovel  Plowsnow  in  use.  Ia  Koy 
-<i=^-^       Steel  frame  five  tooth  Cultivators,  all  of 

— .^ '""    "         the  best  materials.     We  are  not  in  any 

combine,  or  owned  by  any  trust.  We  make  the  best  and  our  prices  are  ri:  lit. 
Don't  buy  until  you  have  seen  our  Rooils.  Ask  your  dealer  and  write  lor 
catalogue.     Cambridge  and  l'>vejoy  Plows  and  Kxtras  furnished. 

For  l."?  cents  in  vStamps  we  will  mail  you  free  a  Complete  up-to-date- /x  10 
inches  Farmer's  Yearh-  Record  Book  to  keep  your  farm  accounts  in  legal  form. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO^  Lc  Roy,  N.Y, 


complete  dormancy  of  the  twij?  used 
is  important. 

The  principal  steps  in  the  pro- 
cess are  shown  in  Figure  1  and  they 
are  carried  out  as  follows:  First,  cut 
back  the  irregular  edges  of  the  bark 
to  an  even  margin  of  sound  tight 
bark,  both  above  and  below  the 
wound.  Then  select  twigs,  or  good 
healthy  water  sprouts,  of  last  year's 
growth  and  cut  them  about  3  inches 
longer  than  the  space  to  be  bridged. 
These  twigs  may  be  selected  some- 
time prior  to  grafting,  and  may  be 
kept  dormant  by  burying  them  in  a 
cool,  shady  place  it  there  is  any  dang- 
er of  running  too  late  with  the  work. 
It  is  also  well  to  remove  the  buds  from 
the  scions,  before  setting  them  in  the 
tree. 

Next  bevel  the  ends  of  the  scions  as 
shown  at  C  in  Figure  1,  by  a  single, 
long,  slanting  cut  at  each  end  made 
on  the  same  side  of  the  scion.  Slit  the 
bark  slightly  at  the  upper  and  lower 
margins  of  the  wound,  and  force  the 
sharpened  ends  of  the  scions  under  the 
bark  at   these  points,  as  shown  at  D, 
and  fit  them  together  so  that  the  cut 
surfaces  on  the  scions  will  lie  perfect- 
ly smooth  and  flat  against  the  wood 
of  the  free.     The  success  of  the  whole 
job   depends   on    this  last   point,   viz., 
of  getting  a  smooth  and  close  fit  be- 
tween the  flat,  freshly  cut  surfaces  of 
the  scions  and  the  wood  or  cambium 
layer  of  the  trunk,  and  without  dis- 
turbing or  loosening  the  bark  of  the 
trunk    too   much.      The    permanence 
and  tightness  of  the  fit  can  usually  be 


1 


back)   a  leading  truck  grower  in  our 
community    grew    a    small    piece    of 
"bull  nose"  peppers.    When  this  crop 
was    yielding    heavily,    I    remember 
hearing  the  farmers  say  they  did  not 
believe  so  many  peppers  could  be  dis- 
posed of  at  remunerative  prices.  The 
only   demand  for  them  at   that  time 
was    a    few    in    each    household    for 
pickling    purposes.       However,     that 
farmer  sold   his  crop   and   continued 
planting  from  year  to  year,  increas- 
ing   his    plot    as    demand    increased. 
Others    tried    their   "luck"    with    the 
new   crop   and   succeeded   with   it   as 
well    as    they    did    with    most    other 
crops.      That    was    the   beginning   of 
commercial     pepper-growing    in    this 
section    of   New    Jersey.      Since   that 
time    the   growing   of   this   crop    his 
gone   forward   by   leaps   aud   bounds, 
until  today.     Some  growers  are  plan- 
ning   to    plant     75,000     to     100,000 
plants  the  coming  season  and  this  is 
no   more  than   has  been   planted   for 
some  years  back. 

Thus  pepper  growing  has  increas- 
ed from  3,000  to  4,000  plants  on  one 
man's  farm  forty-five  years  ago  to 
an  acreage  suflUcient  to  produce  » 
daily  pick  for  the  whole  communliv 
of  eight  to  ten  thousand  barrel.-- 
Even  with  this  vast  increase  In  pro- 
duction it  has  not  kept  pace  with 
consumption,  especially  since  the 
opening  of  the  war.  For  two  decades 
or  more  the  pepper  sold — except  for 
the  first  few  pickings  —  at  about 
one  dollar  per  barrel.  For  the  la-t 
two  seasons,  the  crop  has  sold  on  an 
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average  of  three  dollars  per  barrel, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  two  to  flte 
dollars. 

Some  may  aslc  what  have  peppers 
to  do  with  war?  To  that  I  have  this 
to  say.  The  pepper  has  become  so 
popular  that  it  is  used  in  dozens  nnd 
dozens  of  food  products,  many  of 
which  are  exported  for  army  use. 
Aside  from  that,  enormous  quanti- 
ties are  consumed  in  this  country. 
Most  foreigners  consume  great  quan- 
tities of  peppers,  especially  the  Ital- 
ians. Poles  and  Hungarians. 

The  pepper  crop  Is  one  that  is 
quite  easily  grown  in  the  field.  How- 
ever, it  requires  some  knowledge  of 
hotbeds  in  order  to  get  the  plants  in 
time.  The  plant  can  not  be  grown 
in  the  open  and  a  crop  harvested. 
They  must  be  started  In  a  hotbed 
and  transplanted  from  there  to  the 
field. 

Vtirieties 

There  are  numerous  varieties,  and 
many  of  them  so  distinct  that  a 
blind  man  could  distinguish  one  from 
the  other.  There  is  greater  differ- 
ence in  pepper  varieties  than  there 
is  in  any  other  crop  the  trucker 
grows.  We  have  the  "Bull  Nose" 
and  modifications  of  it. 
is  the  Cowhorn,  several 
it,  with  more  or  less  different  habits 
of  growth.  Some  produce  a  small 
bush,  while  others  grow  a  larger 
bush.  Some  Varieties  grow  short 
and  "cubby",  while  others  grow  long 
and  slender.  Another  is  neither 
"Bull  Nose'  nor  "Cowhorn" ;  in  shape 
of  fruit,  it  i.s  between  the  two.  Some 
of  this  type  are  a  much  lighter  green 
while  growing.  Then,  we  have  ab- 
normal ones  like  the  "Chinese  Giant" 
which  grows  to  an  enormous  size. 
These,  however,  are  not  good  com- 
mercial varieties  because  they  set 
too  few  fruits;     but  when  crossed  with 

a     guud     prouurillK     "T>Uii     Nose"     the 

cross  makes  a  good  marketable  pro- 
duct. In  all  these  mentioned  none 
are    plante<l    to    any    extent    in    this 
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or  1-8  for  curl  and  San  Jose  scale. 

"My  orchard  is  inclined  to  be  in- 
fested with  curl,  and  altho  we  have 
sprayed  every  spring  I  find  nearly 
every  tree  has  it  to  some  extent,  not 
sufficient  to  do  any  great  damage, 
but  in  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
that  it  must  be  kept  in  subjection. 


"Can  you  tell  me  what  success  has 
attended  the  use  of  carbon  bisulphide 
for  control  of  borers?  I  know  the 
Government  experimental  stations 
have  been  trying  this  for  a  few  years, 
but  when  I  wrote  for  results,  they 
answered  that  they  would  state  noth- 
ing before  publication."  E.  S.  P., 
Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Present  evidence  indicates  that  the 
leaf  curl  can  be  controlled  very  suc- 
cessfully by  spraying  either  in  the 
fall  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  or 
in  the  spring  clearly  before  any 
growth  starts  in  the  buds.  Most  of 
the  failure  to  secure  complete  control 
by  spring  applications  of  lime-sul- 
phur at  scale  strength  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  applications  were 
made  too  late.  Infection  is  likely  to 
occur  at  the  very  first  evidence  of 
new  growth  at  the  tips  of  the  buds, 
and  the  disease  can  not  be  controlled 

Then  there    ^y  spraying  after  it  has  entered  the 

varieties  of    new  tissues. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  borers,  would  say  that 
this  is  less  certain  than  the  mound- 
ing and  cutting-out  method  and  is 
very  little  used  on  peaches.  It  has 
been  used  with  fair  success  in  the 
rase  of  apple  and  similar  borers 
which  go  farther  into  the  wood,  but 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  locate  the 
tunnels  which,  are  still  occupied  and 
1he  borers  are  usually  protected  with- 
in their  tunnels  by  the  presence  of 
sawdust  or  frass  with  which  they 
usually  keep  the  burrows  well  plug- 
ged   up   behind    them. 

In  general.  I  would  prefer  to  use 
a  good  sharp  knife  and  wire,  or  simi- 
lar contrivances,  to  make  sure  o£  get- 
ting rid  of  the  borers. 


section.       The    bulk    of    the    :creage 

planted  is  from  another  variety  s:«ii-  Fertilizing   Apples   and   Strawberries 

ing  under   names    such    as   "Cneese"  ..^^.^  j^.^^,^  ^^^  orchard  15  years  old, 

•Squash".  "Strawberry"  and  it  would  ^^     ^^^^     ^^^^^,^,     ^^^     g^^^^,jy     j^.,j 


he  more  appropriate  to  call  it  "Pump- 
kin" because  many  of  the  frui's  are 
shaped  like  a  miniature  pumpkin. 
This  variety  is  planted  very  extens- 
ively in  this  locality.  Now,  we  hava 
a  subdivision  or  I  might  say  two. 
First,  there  are  hot  and  sweet  frui»3 
of  almost  all  varieties?.  Second,  there 
is  red  and  yellow  fruit  of  manv  vari- 
eties. Furthermore,  there  are  thick- 
and  thin-shell  varieties.  Inasmuch 
as  the  shell  or  bod  is  the  edible  por- 
tion, it  follows  that  the  thicker  that 
is,  the  greater  value  it  has.  That  is 
why  the  little  "Cheese"  pepper  has 
become  a  universal  favorite.  In  a 
section  where  other  (  >nditions  pre- 
vail, some  of  the  other  v.irieties  may 
nrove  more  popular 

During  warm  weathor  th^  sweet 
pepper  sells  at  a  higher  price  than 
the  hot  one  but  during  the  fall 
when  the  weather  becomes  cool  and 
the  commercial  packers  ar^  in  the 
market  the  hot  fruits  will  brins  just 
Hi  much  money  as  the  sweet  ones. 
(To  be  continued.) 


More  Potatoes  and 
Better  Ones 

When  you  spray  only  with  poison  you  are  not  getting 
the  return  you  should  for  your  work.  You  need  a  fungi- 
cide also. 

It  was  discovered  long  ago  that  potatoes  produce  more 
heavily  when  sprayed  with  a  suitable  fungicide. ^^ 

TThe  New  York  Experiment  Station  says — "It  doc»  not 
pay  to  spray  for  bugs  alone."  Their  ten  years'  experiments 
with  fungicides  showanavetage  yearly  gain  of  97  1-2  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre.  A  nineteen-year  test  at  tlie  Vermont 
Station  shows  an  average  yearly  gain  of  109  bushels  per  acre. 

Spray  to  prevent  blight — it  pays. 

Bugs  arc  bad,  but  blight  is  worse  although  the  spores 
that  cause  it  can  be  seen  only  under  a  powerful  tnicrosc<q>e. 


•■•    W    •    »«\.  MV. 


Spray  with 


It  payft 


PYROX  is  both  a  poisort  and  a  fungicide.  It  kills  the 
bugs  and  flea  beetles,  prevents  blight,  invigorates  the  vincf , 
imparts  a  rich  green  color  to  the  leaves,  and  gives  the  little 
potatoes  a  chance  to  become  big  ones. 

P^rox  is  a  smooth,  creamy  paste,  ali  rfif  to  use  by  miximg  HiHth 
cold  water.  It  mixes  easily  and  saves  time  and  labor.  In  a  letter  tt> 
a  friend,  the  Editor  of  "The  Fruit  Beh"  says:  "I  liave  m^de  up  many 
thousands  of  barrels  of  spray  mixtures  on  the  farm,  and  I  can  say  to  you 
I  have  mixed  my  last  barrel.     I  now  use  Pyrox." 

Pyr«x  is  as  good  for  apples,  tomatoes  and  other  fruits  and  vege- 
tables as  it  is  for  potatoes.  ,.  ,  u 

Most  good  agricultural  supply  dealers  sell  Pyrox.  Last  year  tUe 
demand  for  Pyrox  exhausted  the  dealers'  supplies.  See  your  dealer  at 
once  about  your  ftupply  or  write  for  new  Pyrox  Crop  Book.     AddteM 

Bowker  Insecticide  Company 

43.D  Chatham  St.,  Boston         1015  FldeHty  BKlff-.^BaUliMM 


TIMELY  FRUIT  NOTES 


Bv  Dr.  .T.  P.  STEW.'VRT 


leaf-Curl  and  Borers  in  Peaches 

"T  have  recently  seen  an  .irticle  on 
fall  spraying  for  the  control  of  leaf 
furl  on  the  peach,  .^s  this  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  anythlnp  T  h.nvo  read  1 
would  llkf  to  ask  your  opinion  about 
it.  They  recommend  the  1-15  for  curl 


ground  that  iteeds  fertilizer  badly. 
We  have  acid  phosphate,  16  percent 
and  can  get  dried  blood  from  the 
packing  houses  here  at  about  $2.50 
per  100  pounds.  Would  like  to  know 
if  the  acid  phosphate  would  be  of  any 
lieneflt  to  apples  of  that  age;  also, 
about  the  best  time  to  apply.  Would 
acid  phosphate  •be  of  any  good  on 
strawberries?"  ^f.  and  G.,  W.  Va. 

You  could  well  apply  both  the 
dried  blood  and  acid  phosphate  on 
your  trees.  The  dried  blood  should 
be  used  at  the  rate  of  at  least  200 
pounds  to  the  acre  and  the  acid 
phosphate  may  be  added  at  the  same 
rate,  or  slightly  more.  It  is  not 
likely  that  much 'benefit  for  the  cur- 
rent sea.son's  crop  will  be  secured 
from  the  dried  blood  application  be- 
cause it  is  slower-acting  than  ni- 
trate of  soda,  which  has  been  rhown 
to  have  value  in  this  regard.  At  the 
same  time  you  should  be  able  to  se- 
cure material  benefit  from  the  crop 
next  year  from  an  application  made 
any  time  within  six  or  eight  weeks 
of  blossoming. 

In  fertilizing  strawberries,  th^ 
practice  of  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful growers  in  New  .Tersey  is  as  fol- 
lows: .lust  before  or  immediately  al- 
ter setting  the  plants,  ground  bone 
is  applied  broadcast  at  the  rate  (>'' 
1.000  pounds  per  aero.  Four  wook«5 
later,  high-grade  tankage  Is  appTe.l 
6  or  S  inches  on  earh  side,  at  the 
rate  of  500  to  600  pounds  per  acre. 


IkAiT'sSCCDS 

nRSTAIDTD 
GOOD  CROPS 

And  Prices  Reasonable. 

OVER  400% 

crease  in  sales  in  two  years, 
is    proof    that    our     VALrES 
AHK  APPRECIATED. 
A  post  card  will  bring  our  1918 
HEK1>  IWX)K. 

Don't  huv  SEED  CORN, 
OATS,  H.VRLEY,  BEANS  or 
PE.VS.  CLO^T.R,  GRASS  or 
other  FARM  and  G.\RDEN 
SEEDS. 'till  you  have  seen  it. 

THE  C.  E.  DePUY  CO. 
Pontiac,  Mich. 


Answer  the  farmer's  big  qnrttioWB 
Uow  can  1  have  a  rood  Kard<n  wJOl 
least  expanse  J,  How  e*B^thow|fj 


ha**  plenty  cf  frc^-li  T«tctabl«f  ^ 
this  bacaa  table  with  least  Uborl 

IRON  AGE'SS:^^ 

BoWcs   the  garden  labcr 
Takes  the  place  M  afMf 
stored  in  nnall  ^<^*> 
cm,  cnltivst**. 


etc.  4>ctter  thanoW-tlaaie 
A  woman,  b*>*  f^ 
posh  itanoooa 


BateaMaaM'rsCo..Box76C, 


t"r  eTs  for  profit 

Mr.  Planter  if  you  are  going  to  plant  out 
an  orchard  this  spring  be  on  the  safe  side 
by  planting  my  Guaranteed  Trees.  True  to 
name,  free  from  disease  and  packed  so  as 
to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition. 

Each      10      iiK) 
seo2  \r  r,  to7  ft.  \ 'i  ^  Apples  .  «•>  sn  «is  o(> 

Pluiiw.  Pews  'JO    'ioo    16«i 

sweet  *  pour  Cherries  yxxfl  to.  It.  .35      3.00    -4.« 
fi,llncMyxx4to6ft^  •*?      |;gg    f^^, 

Me«lhimslze  3to4  ft  '-^      fyx    ,.,  ,n, 

''enci  for  Free  Price  I.Wt  of  our    teadtnR  varieties 
of  small  fruit-)  ami  ornamentals. 

holesale  Nurseries, 


John  W   Finn's 


i:8t.  1S90 


Dansville.  N  Y. 


Box  2 1 
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OLD 


BOUGHT 


Wanted  Rfjponsibl.  agents  in  every 
County  to  buv  mirisp  bs"!  from  Fsriti- 
fr«  in  their  loralitv  Spt'-ndid  oppoTtu- 
nitv  for  hust  |rr«  CstlwrinB  thrje  bsB» 
win  require  only  part  of  your  tone. 
W  itp  for  parliriilar? 

DAVID  N.  KNOTT'S  SONS 

1*4  Callowhill   St.,     PhJla.,    Pa. 
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Contractari  l»  lh»  <j«»«»nin«nt 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST  COLORS 
HofFman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market    Street,     PhiladeipM* 


GRASS-SEED 

FREE  SAMPLES  ^tS 


•fN«Bi«M«tf 

Ai'th  CTjst.^mers.  Don't  fail  to  inveedgktetiMM  Imnine. 
i:c.leane.l  r.«ted Timothy tS. 25 bu..Ck>T«r$14 to fie.Alfal- 
fs>,^.90,  AlBikeClovfrsnd  Timothy .$8.60.  SweetClover  and 
ntber  Grass  and  Field  Seeds  at  proportiaBately  low  prices. 
All  wld  subject  to  State  or  Govemniont  Test  anocr  an 
:.:'>sclate  moitey-kack  maranta*.  We  are  qpeeWieta  in 
■ra.ssand  field  seeds.  Lorstod  so  as  to  sare  >*«  money 
v.-id  jfiTe  q^i<•k  serviec.  S<>nd  todaj  for  oot'  Ug  profit- 
.-harine.  'noney-saving 'Seed  Guide  wh)^  CXtfaiW  ali^ 
f'ot.    Buy  now  and  sare  money.    Writ* 

4MrteaolMMlSMdCo..  Box  630 
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"■ore  PsMns" 

Prom  ground  rJantedwcjJT^ 
by  use  of  The  KBVSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  U»n 

anv  other  ttietbod  of 
phiiitinK.  Work  p9rf«cll7  ac- 
curate,   h  atteible.  jminc, 

A.  J.  PtAjn-.^ 

BOX  X        tfitraUJr.jaLii. 
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The  suggestion  is  frequently  made  that 
Women  city  women  do  what  they  can  to  help 
labor       «"t    the   labor  situation    on    the   farms. 

There  can  be  no  doubting  the  sincerity 
or  good  intention  of  the  women  making  these  pro- 
.posals,  but  it  is  questionable  if  much  valuable 
help  can  be  gained.  There  are  hundreds  of  posi- 
tions in  necessary  industries  that  can  be  well 
filled  by  working  women,  but  general  farming  is 
not   one   of   them.      Certain   operations   in    truck 

.  _,   j.^- 1  ^.,,,^11  fr.iif  1-aicinp-  mav  be  done  by 

inexperienced  women  under  competent  direction. 
but  few  important  phases  of  general  farming 
can  be  filled  except  by  women  especially  fitted 
by  experience  and  training.  Many  farm  wo-men 
do  a  great  deal  of  outdoor  work  without  injury 
to  their  health.  Many  more  will  help  with  the 
work  this  year  than  normally.  The  real  place  for 
town  and  city  women  to  lend  aid  would  seem  to 
be  in  doing  country  housework  to  release  the 
country  women  to  such  outwork  as  they  can  do 
better.  The  demand  for  help  in  the  country 
homes  is  almost  as  urgent  as  out  on  the  farms. 
There  is  abundant  opportunity  to  help. 

im     i».     fe 

The  expected  happened  in  the  Philadel- 
Milk  P^ia  milk  market.  The  Federal  Milk 
Prices     Commission    for    the    state    announced    a 

reduction  of  one  cent  per  quart  both  to 
producers  and  consumers  to  take  effect  on  April 
1.     The  price   to   farmers   will   be   7  %    cents   per 
quart  for  4  percent  milk  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  with 
the  uHual  additions  and  reductions  for  butterfat. 
Full  schedule  of  farmers'  prices  will  be  published 
next  week.     A  reduction  in  price  is  always  disap- 
pointing to  the  producer,  but  under  existing  con- 
ditions  nothing   else   could   be   looked    for.      The 
condensary  business  has  developed  as  a  determin- 
ing factor  in  the  last  several  months.     So  long  as 
transportation    facilities   permitted,    the   condens- 
aries  took  all  of  the  surplus  milk  at  a  price  that 
sustained  the  whole  milk  market.     With  the  cur- 
tailment of  shipping,  together  with   shortage  of 
tin,  the  demand  from  condensaries  has  fallen  off 
all  over  the  country,  and  prices  had  to  drop. 
te     ^'',     *^ 

New  regulations  affecting  the  hand- 
P|q.j,Y  ling  of  wheat    and   wheat   flour  by 

Regulations  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  are  pub- 
lished on  the  next  page.  Regula- 
tion of  any  character  is  bound  to  be  annoying 
to  a  people  that  has  enjoyed  unlimited  freedom 
In  the  use  and  abuse  of  fond  products.  But 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  that  we  can  make  to  the 
success  of  the  war.  It  Is  well  known  that  our 
normal  surplus  of  these  products  is  already  ex- 
hausted. We  have  on  hand  less  than  enough  to 
•meet   our  normal   requirements   from   now  until 


The  Consulting 
Committee 


harvest  time.     We  must  further  deplete  our  short 
supply  by  making  liberal  shipments  to  our  Allies. 
These   shipments    are    fully    as    necessary    to    the 
success  of  the  war  as  shipments  of  munitions  and 
men.      What  wheat  is  to  be  sent   can   not   come 
from  a  surplus  supply.     It  must  come  from  what 
we  are  able  to  save  by  wise  and  uniform  conserva- 
tion  methods   practiced  by  our  people,   and   that 
means  farmers  as  well  as  others.     The  new  regu- 
lation   permitting    farmers    to    have    their    own 
wheat  ground  for  their  own  use  for  the  prescribed 
period    of   time  removed   a   serious   hindrance   to 
established  custom  in  many  sections.     The  other 
requirements,    looking   solely    to   the   substitution 
of  other  grains   so   far  as   possible,   and   thus   re- 
leasing   larger    quantities    of    wheat    and    wheat 
flour  for  the  urgent  needs  of  the  Allies,  are  slight 
sacrifices  that  most  farmers  are  glad  to  make. 

fci     te     te 
Most  of   our  readers  have   prob- 
"Uncle  Amos"     a^^y  come  to  know  Uncle  Amos, 
whose   picture    and    homely   say- 
ings have  appeared  for  some  time  in  Pennsylvania 
Farmer.     We  might  possibly  have  written  "home- 
ly" before  "picture"  in  the  foregoing  sentence  and 
still  been  truthful.     It  is  on  this  point  that  some 
of  our  readers  object.     They  want   to  know  why 
Uncle  Amos'  picture  should  not  represent  a  mod- 
ern  farmer   instead   of  a  city   paper's   caricature 
of  him.      We   admit    that   it   is   overdrawn,   as   is 
most  work  of  art— even  of  beauty— but  it  repre- 
sents a  type  which  is  passing  away.     Those  of  us 
•who  have  known  personally  the  good,  old,  honest, 
tho  ungainly,  farmer  of  this  type  do  not  feel  fully 
recompensed  by  the  substitution  of  a  trim,  mod- 
ern man.     There  was  a  quality  in  the  Uncle  Amos 
type   which    has    given    backbone    and    brains    to 
American  civilization.     No  one  need  be  ashamed 
of  the  ear-marks  which  hard  work  and  privation 
have  left  on  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  endured 
ihe  hardships  of  pioneer  life— experiences  which 
made  our  lives   possible  and   comparatively   easy. 
1^      ¥-:.      W. 

The  Federal  Department   of  Ag- 
riculture has  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  farmer  commit- 
tee  of  twenty-four  members   to 
be  advisory  to   the  Secretary^  of  Agriculture  and 
the    Food    Admlnisiraior.       i  lie    appointment    ot 
this  committee  may  be  taken  as  a   concession   to 
the  demand  that  farmers  have  some  direct  repre- 
sentation in   the  federal  war  program;    but   it   is 
not    what    was    asked    for    by    representatives    of 
farmers'    organizations,    and    it    is    not    likely    to 
accomplish  all   that  was  looked  for  in  the  inter- 
est   of   agriculture.      There   can   be  slight    if  any 
objection  to  the  personnel  of  the  committee   (see 
page    7)         Most    of    the    men   are    representative 
farmers;    some   are  leaders  of   farmers'   organiza- 
tions  and    some   have   wide    reputations   as    farm 
leaders.     Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  are  ably 
represented.      But   a  large  committee  with   mem- 
bers   from    widely    scattered    territory    and    little 
acquainted  with  each  other,  sitting  for  a  day  or 
two    at   long   intervals,    will   not   be   able  to   give 
the  advisory  assistance  or  direction  that  is  needed 
or    that    was    contemplated    in    the    request    from 
the   farmers'    organizations. 

The    Federal     Board    of    Farm    Organizations, 
represen-ting   practically    all    of    the    farmers'    or- 
ganizations  of   the   country,    made   a   request    for 
a   farmer  committee   in   its  call  on   the  President 
on  February  8.     But  that  request  was  for  a  small- 
er body  of  actual  farmers  to  be  selected  by   the 
President  from  men   representative  of  and   satis- 
factory to  the  farm  organizations  of  the  country. 
The  committee  was  to  report  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  all  questions  that   affect   the  increase  of 
agricultural  production   and  distribution.     It  was 
a.sked  that  this  committee  be  held  in  uninterrupt- 
ed session  at  Washington  and  have  authority  to 
secure  information  from   all  government   sources. 
Such   a  committee  was  deemed  necessary   to  give 
agriculture  a  partnership   in   the  conduct   of   the 
war  that  would  be  on  a  par  with  other  industries 
that    have    close    and   constant    representation    in 
Washington       The    request    was    made    with    no 
thought   of   influpucing  special   privileges   or  con- 
cessions to  farmers,  but  merely  to  insure  a  broad, 
practical     agricultural     policy    that     would    keep 
production  to  the  high  point  required  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  war. 

Thp  farmers  asked  for  advisory  representa- 
tion. Thpy  are  given  a  plan  that  can  yield  only 
consulting  representation  at  the  best,  and  It  will 
require  rare  quality  of  constructive  statesmanship 
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to  make  that  representation  effective.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  had  an  example  of  what  a  mere  con- 
sultijQg  committee  can  do,  or  rather  what  it  can- 
not do,  in  our  state  Agricultural  Commission. 
Unless  the  members  of  this  new  federal  commit- 
tee develop  unexpected  streng-th,  much  the  same 
results  may  be  looked   for. 

lea     )Ki     M 
A  rather  careful  student   of  agricul- 
loans  to     tural    affairs    recently    remarked    that 
Farmers      the  worst  slackers  In  our  agricultural 
program  were  the  8mall-*town  and  rural 
banks.     Faults  in  others  always  loom  large  to  the 
critical;    but   this   rather  harsh  charge  is   worth 
consideration.     It  is  generally  conceded  that  one 
of    the    greatest    needs    of    agriculture    is    easier, 
short-time    credits — a    system    or    an    institution 
thru   which   local   farmers   can   borrow  compara- 
tively small  sums  of  money  for  a  short  term  of 
six  months  to  one  year  at  a  low  rate  of  Interest 
and  on  safe  but  easily  arranged  security.     Recog- 
nition of  this  need  formed  the  basis  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  system.     But  the  newly-created 
system    does   not    offer   short-term   loans.      Rural 
and  small-town  banks  profess  to  be  doing  all  that 
is  needed.     But  some  banks  are  doing  more  than 
others,  and  some  recent  independent  activities  in- 
dicate that  few  If  any  banks  are  doing  all  they 
could.     We  have  an  article  for  early  publication 
giving  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  discus- 
sion  of   the   attitude  of  the   average   rural   bank 
and  describing  in   detail   the  recent  work  of  an 
exceptional  rural  bank.     For  the  present  we  want 
to  direct  attention  to  work  done  by  Independent 
bodies. 

On  page  17  of  last  week's  issue  was  an  ac- 
count of  an  extremely  liberal  credit  arrangement 
provided   for   farmers  in  Crawford  Co.,   Pa.,   last 
year.      Public-spirited    businessmen   made  a   fund 
available    from    which    farmers    could    borrow    on 
easy   terms — too   easy   so   far  as  interest  is   con- 
cerned.    We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
lend   money    without    interest.      We  believe   that 
practically    as   many   farmers   would    avail    them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  and  all  would  make  bet- 
ter use  of  the  money  if  a  reasonable  rate  of  inter- 
est   was   charged.      The    significant    thing,    how- 
ever, is  that  farmers  needed  that  money  in  small 
fimoiinta       Thp   loans   averaged    $30   each.      That 
amount  permitted  many  farmers  to  buy  the  seeds 
and  supplies  necessary  to  carry  on  full  operations 
for  the  season.     It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  lack  of  that  small  amount  would  have  cur- 
tailed the  activities  of  many  and  thus  curtailed 
the  aggregate  production  of  the  community  had 
the  fund  not  been   available.     The  account   does 
not  say  how  many  acres  were  added   to  the  pro- 
duction area  of  the  county,  or  how  much  produce 
was   added   because   of   those   loans,    but    it    does 
say  that  the  experiment  was  a  success  and  will 
likely   be  repeated. 

Of  greater  interest,  because  of  greater  scope 
and    detail,    are   the    results    under    the   Patriotic 
Farmers' 'Fund  in  New  York  State  last  year.  This 
fund   was  also  provided   by   a  number  of   public- 
spirited   men   who   appreciated   the   needs   of   the 
agriculture  of  their  state.    This  money  was  loaned 
to  farmers  at  M   percent  interest  upon  no  cum- 
bersome   security.       The    applicant    secured    the 
recommendation — not   the  legal   endorsement — of 
three  responsible  neighbors  and  gave  his  persona', 
note.      A   total   of   $290,000    was   thus   loaned  to 
approximately  2.000  separate  farmers.     The  loans 
averaged  $99.  and  about  8  5  percent  of  the  notes 
were  paid  as  they  fell  due.     The  notes  as  a  whole 
have  been   classed  by  bankers   as   from   "good  to 
fair".     But  the  increased  acreage  In  farm  produce 
resulting  from  these  small  loans  was  34,000  acres, 
and   the  estimated  value  of  the  products  was  iti 
excess    of    three   millions    of   dollars.      Here    was 
greatly    increased    production    resulting    from    a 
small  timely  "lift"  when  most  needed.     The  maxi- 
mum loan  was  $150.  and  many  ranged  as  low  as 
$50.      Again   It   is  safe  to   assume   that  the  pro- 
duction   resulting   would    not    have   been    under- 
taken had  not  the  funds  been  available. 

These  two  examples  indicate  the  need  of 
short-term  credit  facilities.  We  do  not  believe 
that  terms  need  to  be  made  any  easier  than  Is  con- 
sistent with  good  banking  practice;  but  farmers 
do  nopd  a  system  or  an  institution  that  will  enable 
them  to  secure  small  sums  In  times  of  greatest 
need  in  the  farm  operations.  The  bank  th%t  meets 
that  need  is  rendering  the  jrreatest  service  to  its 
community  at  all  times  and  to  the  nation  In  the 
present   emergency. 
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PennsptVania  Farmer 
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Feverish    to    Help.    —    Now     that 
springtime      has     arrived      there 
are  numerous  movements  under  way 
to  help  the  farmer.  Some  of  them  are 
more  or  less   feverish,   but   they   are 
signs  of  a  wholesome  awakening  in 
the   seat   of   government   which   may 
be  reflected  in  legislation  next  win- 
ter     A  list   of   activities   rather   be- 
wildering is  talked  of  at  the  Capitol 
After   leaving   the   state  employment 
agencies  to  struggle  along  in  efforts 
to  list  men  for  farms,  there  has  been 
launched  a  general  movement  to  get 
employers   to  send    men   to   farms   to 
help;    that  is,  men   who  know  some- 
thing about   farming.      The  plan   for 
putting  boys  on   the   farm   has  been 
given    a   gubernatorial    proclamation 
and  what  is  most  practical,  the  Secre- 
tary   of    Agriculture    is    calling    on 
draft    boards   to    see    that    the    farm 
bovs    stay    in    deferred    classes    and 
that  those  granted  such  classification 
go  back  to  the  farm  from  mill,  fac- 
tory or  ofllce.     From  all  accounts  the 
number  of  boys  registering  for  farm 
work   is  gratifying,   but   is  going  to 
take  considerable  training  to  fit  them 
and    now,    when    men    are    wanted, 
there  are  few  to  be  had.     The  State 
Defense    Commission    has    authorized 
buying  of  more  tractors  to  help  with 
plowing,    if   justified,    and    the   forty 
originally  bought  will  all  be  in  ser- 
vice by  April  1 — some  being  already 
at   work.      The  state  has   also  re-es- 
tablished the  farm  advisory  corps. 

More  Sales  Made.— According  to 
reports  there  have  been  very  stib- 
stantial  reductions  made  since  Marcn 
1  in  the  quantities  of  wheat  and  po- 
tatoes held  on  the  farms.  In  many 
districts  farmers  who  were  prevented 
bv  winter  weather  and  roads  from 
Retting  their  grain  and  potatoes  to 
market  have  been  busy,  altho  there 
is  dissatisfaction  expressed  about  tne 
prices  In  some  sections  of  the  state 
potatoes  have,  sold  considerably  be- 
low a  dollar  a  bushel.  The  effect  of 
having  over  10,000,000  bushels  in 
storage  on  March  1  will  probably  be 
to  reduce  the  acreage  planted  this 
year  on  farms. 

Rates  to  Go  Up.— There  seems  to 
ug  ^  .vQr^eral  tendpticy  to  raise  rates 
for  "all  public  service  in  country  as 
well  as  city.  Trolley  companies  are 
putting  the  rates  for  milk  cans  and 
bags  and  baskets  higher,  in  some 
cases  doubling  them;  telephone  com- 
panies are  advancing  rates  and  elec- 
tric water  and  other  utilities  are 
joining  the  parade.  In  some  cases 
the  Public  Service  Commission  has 
been  appealed  to  for  remedy  of  con- 
ditions, but  in  the  main  the  increases 
are  going  unquestioned  by  people  in 
their  localities. 

Highway   Work. — The   manner    in 
which  the  state  has  been  organizing 
its  gangs  for  repair  work  on  the  high- 
wavs    does    not    indicate    any    great 
scarcity  of  available  men.     Hundreds 
of  men  are  at  work  on  repair  of  the 
main    highways,    especially    between 
county  towns  and  on  the  named  roads 
which  have  had  heavy  winter  truck 
trafllc   and   in   six   weeks   more   prob- 
ably   the    largest    road    maintenance 
operations    ever    undertaken    by    the 
state   will   be  under  way.      Commis- 
sioner O'Neil  believes  in  keeping  dirt 
flying    while    running    for    governor 
and  the  combination  is  not  a  bad  one. 
A    Heated    Campaign. — The    lead- 
ing candidates  for  Republican  guber- 
natorial  honors   now   all   seem   to   be 
on    the    same    basis    as    regards    the 
prohibition  amendment  and  there  are 
reports   that    there   may   be   a   candi- 
date on  a  wet  platform.    Three  weeks 
more  remain  in  which  to  file  nomin- 
ating petitions  and   from   indications 
the    activities    of    the    liquor    people 
are  going  to  be  bent  on  electing  men 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Pinchot  Likely  to  Accept. — Accep- 
tance of  the  governor's  offer  of  a 
Place  on  the  State  Commission  of 
.\pricnlture  by  Gifford  Pinchot  is  ex- 
neoted  here  soon  and  Capitol  Hill  will 
then  settle  down  to  watch  the  fire- 
vorks.  To  place  Mr.  Pinchot  and  some 
other  eminent  men  the  governor  has 
in  mind  for  the  Commission,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  create  some  vacancies 
on  the  Commission,  but  a  little  de- 
tnil  like  that  has  never  worried  the 
governor.  Mr.  Pinchot  remarked 
^vhile  here  that  if  he  accepted  he 
^vould  be  "an  active  commissioner", 
and  "make  some   stories". 


Horses  Sell  High. — Wartime  condi- 
tions have  affected  the  annual  spring 
horse    sales    and    farmers    find    they 
have    to   pay    high    prices   for   teams 
needed   for   their  farm   work.      At    a 
recent  big  public  sale  in  that  vicinity, 
22  head  of  Ohio  horses  and  mules  av- 
eraged $225  each.     The  highest  price 
paid  for  a  horse  was  $27  5,  and  three 
pairs  of  mules  commanded  $695,  $610 
and  $500   respectively.     It  is  under- 
stood that  many  of  the  farmers  sold 
their  horses  last  falU  one  reason  be- 
ing the  increased  price  of  grain.  This 
region    of    the    state    has    also    been 
drained  by  contractors  for  the  army 
cantonment  at  Camp  Dix  in  Burling- 
ton   County    and    for    the    munition 
plants   already   built    or   under   con- 
struction.     These   have    taken    many 
good    working    horses.      Horse    deal- 
ers who  have  been   to   the  west   for 
animals    say    army    agents   have   ob- 
tained  much   of   the   good  stock   out 
there  also. 

Agricultural  Program. — The  mem- 
bers of  the  Monmouth  County  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  quarterly  meeting 
have  pledged  themselves  to  the  gov- 
ernment's program  for  increased  farm 
products  this  year.     Altho  there  were 
expressions  of  fear  of  a  serious  short- 
age   of    farm     labor,     there     was     a 
unanimous  endorsement   of   the   pro- 
gram and  it  was  made  plain  that  ev- 
ery tiller  of  the  soil  must  do  his  ut- 
most  in   the  raising  of   food   to  win 
the  war.     E    A.   Sexsmith,   president 
of  the  county  board,  vigorously  con- 
demned the  condition  in  the  county 
which  leaves  Farm  Demonstrator  Ell- 
wood     Douglass     without     sufficient 
facilities,    especially    in    the   way   of 
an  office.     He  said  other  counties  in 
this  state,  with  half  the  agricultural 
wealth,    provide   their  demonstrators 
with  finely  equipped  suites.     Among 
the  work  outlined  by  the  Demonstra- 
tor for  the  coming  year  were  the  fol- 
lowing   projects:    County    and    com- 
munity organization;  better  seed  po- 
tatoes;    increased    corn    production; 
better    dairy    management;     poultry 
management;    cheaper   pork   produc- 
tion; boys'  and  girls'  club  work;  or- 
chard    management;     marketing    of 
perishables.     Monmouth  County  will 
use    scnooiiKjys    lur    laim    <f>\jiD.    ».»»." 
spring,  it  was  decided. 

Tomato  Prices.  —  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Tomato  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Burlington,  Camden,  Glou- 
cester, Salem  and  Cumiberland  Coun- 
ties have  gone  on  record  as  being  of 
the  opinion  that  the  tomato  growers 
are  entitled  to  the  cost  of  production 
plus  a  fair  profit,  and  that  the  aver- 
age estimated  cost  of  growing  to- 
matoes for  South  Jersey  in  1918  will 
be  about  $27  a  ton  and,  therefore, 
it  would  be  inexpedient  for  the  indi- 
vidual grower  to  contract  at  a  price 
less  than  $30  a  ton. 

Colored  Farmers  Organize. — Better 
organization  of  the  colored  farmers 
of  the  state  is  being  planned  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion thru  the  Bordentown  Colored 
Industrial  School.  The  work  will  be 
along  the  lines  of  extension  during 
the  spring  and  will  be  similar  to  that 
conducted  bv  Hampton  and  Tuske- 
gee.  J.  R.  Fugett,  instructor  in 
Agriculture  at  Bordentown,  has  been 
active  in  Salem  County  in  interesting 
the  negro  farmers. — L. 


except  seed   wheat  before  May  1,  in 
pursuance  of  a  federal   policy. 

State's  Death  Rate  Lowered. — The 
lowest  death  rate  of  the  state  was 
reached  in  1915,  that  of  14.5  per 
1,000  living  persons.  This  years 
record  is  14.6  per  1.000.  Great  things 
in  this  line  have  been  accomplished 
thru  better  control  of  children's  in- 
fectious diseases. 

The  Result  of  New  Principles  of 
Draft. — As  a  result  of  repeated  urg- 
ing of  the  great  need  of  labor  on  the 
farms,  the  Syracuse  district  draft 
board  reports  that  of  3,000  farmers 
drawn  from  the  twelve  counties  of 
Central  New  York  only  117  had  been 
placed  in  Class  1.  Of  these  many  will 
be  reclassified.  The  adjutant-general 
has  also  pointed  out  that  because  a 
farm's  acreage  is  small  it  does  not 
follow  that  work  on  that  farm  Is  not 
necessary  to  the  nation's  welfare, 
urging  that  farmer's  sons  and  farm- 
er's helpers  be  deferred  to  other 
classes    wherever    possible. 

To  Save  Wet  Beans. — Over  a  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  wet,  immature 
beans  are  still  held  in  Western  New 
York  and  earnesit  effort  is  being  made 
by  growers  and  by  the  state  bean 
shippers'  association  to  dry  these 
beans  for  food.  Elevator  men  have 
offered  the  use  of  their  drying  plants 
and  individual  apple  drying  houses 
are  in  use — the  latter  turning  out 
about  100  bushels  of  beans  a 
day.  Some  of  the  beans  have  been 
canned,  and  ethers  will  be.  The  ne- 
cessity of  early  maturing  varieties 
is  urged  on  ail  growers. 
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quirements  for  thirty  days,  when 
such  wheat  flour  sale  is  accompanied 
by  a  sale  in  combination  of  an  equal 
weight  in  official  cereal  substitutes.^ 
This  sale  of  cereal  substitutes  may 
be  waived  by  the  miller  or  dealer  in 
cases  where  farmers  certify  in  writ- 
ing to  the  previous  possession  of  such 
substitutes  in  the  quantity  specified, 
together  with  an  agreement  to  use 
the  substitutes,  in  equal  quantity,  in 
connection  with  the  wheat  flour  for 
family  consumption. 

4.  Nothing  in  these  rules  shall  be 
construed  as  exempting  farmers  from 
making  the  Official  Householder's 
Flour  Report  of  flour  on  hand,  etc. 
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A  report  from  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  March  15 
says:  A  few  days  ago  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Food  Administrator 
had  formed  an  Advisory  Committee 
of  representative  producers  of  farm 
products  and  live  stock,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  have  been  selected 
with  reference  not  only  to  the  larg- 
er agricultural  interests  but  also  to 
geographical  considerations.  A  par- 
tial list  of  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  already  lias 
been  made  public.  The  full  member- 
ship is   as   follows: 

E.    S.    Brigham,    St.    Albans,    Vt.; 
Wm.  F.  Pratt,  Batavia,  N.  Y.;  C.  J. 
Tyson,  Floradale,  Pa.;  David  R.  Cok- 
er,  Hartsville,  S.  C. ;  Henry  C.  Stuart, 
Elk  Garden,  Va.;  C.  S.  Barrett,  Union 
City,    Ga.;    David    P.    Massie,    Chilli- 
cothe,  O.;  Oliver  Wilson,  Peoria,  111.; 
D.     O.     Mahoney,     Viroqua,     Wis.; 
Marion  Sansom,  Forth  Worth,  Tex.; 
F.    J.    Hagenbarth,    Spencer,    Idaho; 
N.    H.    Gentry,    Sedalia,    Mo.;    Isaac 
Lincoln,     Aberdeen,     S.     D. ;     J.     N. 
Hagan,  Bismarck,  N.  D.;  W.  G.  Gor- 
don, Humboldt,  Tenn.;  W.  L.  Brown, 
Kingman,     Kan.;      H.     W.     Jeffers, 
Plainsboro,    N.     J.;     Eugene    Funk, 
Bloomington.  111.;   Milo  D.  Campbell, 
Coldwater,    Mich.;    W.    W.     Harrah, 
Pendleton,  Ore.;   George  C.  Roeding, 
Fresno,   Cal.;    W.    R.   Dodson,   Baton 
Rouge,  La.;  C.  W.  Hunt,  Logan,  la.; 
John  Grattan,  Golden,  Colo. 

The  Committee  will  be  called  into 
conference  by  the  two  departments 
from  time  to  time  to  discuss  national 
agricultural  problems,  and  the  first 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
March  28. 
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Maple  Sugaring  Begins.  —  Maple 
sugar  making  is  well  under  way  this 
week.  Sap  is  unusually  sweet  this 
vear  supposedly  because  of  the  ex- 
tremely cold  wirter.  But  sudden 
warm  weather  will  make  the  season 
untisually   short. 

Prohibition  Fight  Continues. — Not 
since  race  track  legislation  in  Gov- 
ernor Hughes'  administration  has 
there  been  such  conflict  in  the  Legis- 
lature as  the  present  probibition 
question  involves.  Both  Senate  and 
AssemWy  have  repudia.ted  the  fed- 
eral prohibition  amendment  and 
tn-ade  the  issue  by  a  proposed  refer- 
endum. The  Governor  calls  such  a 
referendum  a  deception  and  an  evas- 
ion. He  urges  immediate  ratifica- 
tion, which  at  present  seems  hopeless 
and  promises  to  veto  the  referendum 

bin. 

Market  the  Wheat.— The  various 
county  food  administrators  are  urg- 
ing their  termers  to  market  all  w<heat 


WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  REGULA- 
TIONS 


Following  is  new  stajtement  of 
wheat  and  flour  regulations  issued  by 
the  Pennsvlvania  Food  Administra- 
tion on  March  22.  This  statement 
specifically  defines  the  regulations  as 
affecting  the  farmers.  The  Official 
Ruling,  effective  March  25,  1018.  is 
as  follows: 

1  A  farmer  may  take  wheat  of  his 
own  raising  to  the  mill  for  grinding, 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  his 
household  needs,  to  September  1st. 
1918,  and  may  receive  its  equivalent 
in  wheat  flour. 

2.  No  farmer  is  permitted  to  make 
a  sale  of  wheat  flour  in  any  quantity, 
under  penalty  of  the  law. 

3.  Purchases  of  wheat  flour  by 
farmers  are  governed  by  the  same 
rule  as  applv  to  purchases  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  Millers  and  retail  deal- 
ers will  sell  wheat  flour  to  farmers 
in   quantity    to   meet    household    re- 


FARMERS 

PROTECT   those  dependent  o:i 
you  in  ca-e  of  your  sudden  deatii 

By   Securing 

a  Policy  of  tlie  only  Old  Line  Legal 

Reserve  Life  Insurance  Co.,  endor  od 

by   the    Pennsylvania   State  Cirange. 

Write  for  rates  today.  Agents  watxlcd. 

Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Home    Officr,       Syracuse}  N.Y. 


"Up  To  Date"  Automatic 
Poultry  Feeder  and  Exerciser 

We  bouKbt  »ever;il   hundred  o(  Ihe-se  macliiiuM 
frtnn  ."vrtMLilile  mnudfarturer  who  closed  out  tune 
•I  low  prio*'.  We,  tlirrrfnri'.  riminato  r  anufaotnr- 
ing  cost  which  enables  y<>\i  to  buy  chenp.  A  c^n.-^bl- 
i.\  crahle  savlnc  to    every  huyw  •"(•n- 

Phlerlnc   the    prenen    high   prire   oj 
material. 

TT.iln.  bird  and  rat  proof.  \tljii!<t- 
«l)le  for  bnhv  chicks  or  large  r"«l!« 
srronclv    built   of    heavy    gaivan- 

upd  steel.      r.ighl  »•■  i;'lir 

nuart  size  only 
Freicht  or  p.ircelpos« 
prepnld  Order  nulekly. 
cheoV,  sf amps  or  mon- 
ey order  Pamphlet  free  r^  request, 

I.  P.  REFSE 

Lancaster.  Pa. 


h «.    or     riMir 

;$4.00 


8-364 


'^'1  Can't  SMtiiTo  Make  Nref 
Mon.yRoniMyHcnl.'niex. 
T)ont  Q'vite  Enough  MiU^ 


"  WhyDontYouliedEni  'International; 
Like  1  Do?  It  Mahea  MilK 
And  Money  Too." 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 

IBe 


: 


..^ 


vmJ.'.x*--- 


IN  THE  MILK    FIELDS 


Inter-State  Association  Notes 


Ki..».. 


^•«r 


ntl>''fl 


..•\mI<V 


OnVhichSideOf  ThcFencc 
Are  YOU  ? 


Come  on,  now-'fess  up!  Are  yo^^^^'^^^^Z 
>Sm  your  herd  or  panng  money  to  y<>H,^e'-f  ^l^^^^lj; 
ence  lies  in  the  milk  production.  Milk  means  money. 
And  more  milk  means  more  money. 

INTERNATIONAIi 

Special  Pairy  Feed 

Don't  Feed  C^om  and  Oats 

atpresenttopnt^chpnces  Sellyour^^^^^^^ 


Or«cr  N«w  to  AtoM  WMppolntmeBt 

ternational--thefamousmilk-mak«r^fthwisTOd«^ 
i^  you  write  us.  but  Ije  sure  to  place  yourordermm«. 

UraaUtATlOHAli  SVGAS  FEED  CO. 
Bmfai  at  MtaneapolH  aaa 


I    I    I 


III 


Dairy 


o-f .A  t>,»  health  of  vonr  herd  bv  boHding  stables  that  will  be 

^^n**^"eeTand  sanitar^.  Easily  done  if  yon  build  with  N«"co  nonow  iiie. 
G^sTan't  hide  on  the  smooth  glazed  walls.  A  blanket  of  dead  air  in  Natco 
SS?  keeps  the  stable  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer-prevents  damp- 
ness  and  mildew.  .,         »,     

Natco  on  the  Farm 


Tile  haa  fire-proof  ed  most  of  tnr 

will  protect  y.9«  it«j|'«  >[]?'    - 
tools  from  the  fire jjenl  and  jir|ll  lower  m- 


ow  Tile  haa  tire-P 
material  will  pwrtact 
tools  from  the  firepe^  ■•  -v-  --ij" 

paintinff  and  repaba.     Thj^  cort  less 
thsn  o^«r  forms  of  mMonry  yetadd 
greatly  1».tbe  value  of  your  farm. 
Your  buildlnsr  supply  dealer  will 
gladly  show  you  samples  and 
practical  buifdinf  plans.  He 
has.  perhaps,  just  the  plan 

forwhlchyou^relookinjr.  . 

But  write  uadU«ct  to-        ^^^ ^    ^\ 

day  for  new  Dlua-        ^^^  n^f  k 

trated  "Natco  on  ^^^     -"" 

the  Farm"  boc* 

-1918  Edition 

-it's  free!     ^^^^ 


;i^f1i"SoTof*1^gi2L?^Z^»'«^"^""^^^^^ 

■in  and 


J\ 


NafloBal  fire  rrooflog  Com|»aiiy 

fl  1 1  a  FiiKoM  BvM^liHi  PrcteMirgn.  r  Aa 

U  Faetorita  tumrt  a  wit*  aud  eeoHom^eal  dUtrikutum. 


Oood 

to  tht 
Lntt 
Ifrotr 


Raise  Your  Calve*  on 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Heal 

I  and  Sett  the  Milk 

■  Mora  caWes  have  bean  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

lOOlbs.  mskes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  Insures  the  early 
maturity  of  Sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  it  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare  or  use. 

u| -s^  Mg^  Ps^UlhlAt   How  to  Raise  Calves 
WTfrW  IW^  ■  a»1W"^*r>i>a«lv  and  Success- 

fully  with  Uttle  or  No  Milk.**^  JtL^^^^"^'?J 
BhtcUwi  Cal  MmI  C«m>enn  0«HJ*  Wssktfsa.  Ill 


Woolford-     ( 

Tecktonius 
_     Silo 

kssffisny  excellent  exclus- 
ive feature*. 

One-piece  tleaj  Oregon  fir 
staves.  Hinged  California 
redwood  doors.  Automatic 
adjusting  straight  pull 
doorway  fastener  and  hoop 
lugs  equipped  with  heavy 
car-steel  ffiring. 

The  only  «ife  that  is  tight 
and  erect  under  all  cotidi- 
tions,  when  hill  or  empty. 
dry  or  wet.   hot   or   cold. 

Bay    now   at    tptclal 
emhi-huyeTt    dlweoant, 
and  at»{J  Mftotn   de- 
lay Inter.      WrUt  today. 
Factory  .—  D«rl>y.  Pa. 

CWooKwd  Wood  Tank  Mfg.  Co. 

1429  Chestnut  St.         Phila.,  Pa. 


PIPE 


sreonrt  hsnd      l-nrgp  siork  nil  1 
•(ItCfl  fiirn(sh«l  wlthnpw  tiirpa(l-<  I 
AcotipllnRS.    Prompt  Hhlpmont. 
J.  F.  firtflith.      416  Morer  $1.  PMIi.  ' 


They  SoWe  Tlie  For1Ul«fT  Problpm 
The  JOYNT  BRAND  WOOD  ASFTES 

ThPhcnt  Potnuh   fi'rttllr,<T       rorro-pondcnw  invjTwi. 
Adrtrcfl     JOHN  JOYNT.    Lacknow.  Ont.^anada 
1  RefPTcncea:  DUNNS  and  DKADSTREETfl. 

Bank  oJ  Hamilton.  Lucknow.  Ont. 


Mai-ch  30,  1918. 

Pennsylvania  Food  Administration, 
or  Miss  Ellen  S.  Brlnton,  his  assist- 
ant in  publicity. 

Advertising  Milk 

Have  we  not  all  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  need  of  advertising  millc  as 
milk,  without  regard  to  dealer  or 
brand?  We  have  appreciated  the 
effects    on    the    Industry    of    Isolated 

„,        _  «  ^1.     T   *      c?*„t«  TdtiWr    cases    of    infection    from    contagious 

The  officers  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  " 

,    -         ,    .,       u     «  ..<^/.»ntw    diseases,   of  sensational   exp'Mures  of 
Producers*  Association  have  recently  '  ,    ^      ^   ,  .  , 

,     ,  .     .,  , Ai„«fj»   had  practices,  but  what  have  we  done 

visited     many     of     the     subordinate  ^  I    .u       o      n*     i,      .* 

.  ,.     ,„      r.      II     .   „^A  fv.*    to    counteract    these?      Much    atten- 
groupa.        he  Vice-President  and  the    ^,        .        ,  ,,  ^   *     *v     ^ 

'^       ^  ,    ,        ^.     .  „+i„ar    tion  has  been   called   to  the  dangers 

Secretary  attended  a  stirring  meeting      ,  .     ,       „,      ,     ^  ,,^^,     ^     _         , 

'  .,    ,,«!.*     u  „„.♦    Of  bad  milk;  but  little  to  the  advan- 

at  Mt.  Holly,  N    J.     They  took  part  '  ci.     i., 

,    ,^^,  ,  „   ^o    tages  of  good   milk.      Should  we  not 
in   the  Investigation   and  decision  of  ,.,,.,„  ,     ,        ^      ,, 

-.  .,....,  *    n„™*^«     see  to  Its  that  all  our  dealers  handle 

the  Food   Administration   at   Easton,  .        .,.  ,      oi,      ,^    „  .  , 

-        ^        ,  .^ix  J    Ti  «„,i;.,^    Koofl    milk?      Should    we    not    make 

Pa.      The   Secretary  visited   Paradise 

^        ,  ,       .  .   .    our  campaign  a  positive  one  and  keep 

Local.  Lancaster  County,  and  a  joint    ,.,..',,,  ^  a     ^     ^a 

the  high  standard  of  our  product  and 
meeting   at   Pennington,   N.    J       The  ,  ^ 

6  r.  jj^   value   and   importance  as  a   food 

Vice-President   has   been    among   the  .      .,      ,    ,         .^  v,i         i   a-> 

^        ,        ^       .„„j     constantly   before    the   public   mind? 
locals  in  Lebanon  County.     Our  test-    _.  .  .  . 

.      p  mber-    ^^®"'    ^oo,    have    we    not    seen    one 

®'*'       *"             ^'.          -.        .,         ^,   •»,_  dealer's  brand   advertised  spasmodic- 
land   and   Juniata  Counties   and  Mr.  ,,          ,  ,,              ...               ,,,     ,  , 
,.        ^     .        ,     KT.,«-*i»  ally  and  then  again  his  competitor's? 
Twining,  our  other  tester,  in  North-  „/     ^.    ^          /  v     ,               , 

^  Was    that    good    business    unless   ac- 

ampton  County.  companled  all  the  time  by  a  continu- 

The   office  in  Philadelphia  is   pre-  ,        ,,                 ,        , 

.    J..  „♦.„„   ti,*  a-rfont  ous  systematic  campaign  to  get   our 

par  ng   a  map   Indicating   the  extent  • 

,      ,  ,      ,    ,     X           At  Ar^i,^  or.  consumers  to  use  more  milk?    What  s 

of  the  dairy  indt^try  and  of  da  ry  or-  ^^  ^              ^^^^^  ^^          ^^^^^ 

gan  zations    In    those    P"ts    °f  Jew  pi,„,,elphia  experience  show. 

York.      New     Jersey.    J^- J^;-"'^'  ^hat   while  the  advertising  field  has 
Delaware  and  Maryland  that  are  in- 

thA    Philadelnhia    mar-  °"^y   been   scratched   over,   here   ana 

"        „^      ,             ,    „    „„„,    ,„_    „f,  there,   the   harvest   has  exceeded   all 

ket.      The    increasing    need    for    ac-  ' 

,  ,,     „„„,.j  AXa  expectations.     What  could  we  expect 

curate  information  and  its  rapid  dis-  »'                              ,         ,.                  .      , 

1    1    *      „^„o5Ha,.ov.io  from   a   thoro  systematic   campaign? 

sem  nation    has    led    to    considerable  *  ,»   ,     *v    *   ,« 

ii..,„  Mci   on^   an  The  best  feature  about  it  is  that  In 
increase  of  our   mailing  list   and   an 

J       Lt  .*     I-  ^..,  <>,i.t/>atinnfli  these  times  of  stress  we  are  preacn- 

increased  activity  in  our  educational  ,    .». 

mv       „     .^^^otir^n     nf  '"K  tr"e   food    conscrvatiou    and    the 

department.        The     co-operation     or  ^            ...  ..           vn     v     i*v 

,    .           ^      ^    A     „.    rvo«*^=    h-i«  safeguarding  of  the  public  health. — 

several    important    dairy    papers    has  "^ 

been   secured.      The   Executive  Com-      •  ^ 

mittee    is    now    in    a    position    to    fill  _ 

more  and  more  requests  for  speakers.  ffllK  SITTTATIOH"   SERIOUS 

Meetings  should  be  held   at  once  in  

local  districts  to  talk  over  the  seri-  ^^^^  Developments  in  the  Ne^  York 

ous  situation  that  confronts  all  east-  '^      p.^^^ 

ern    dairymen.      More    memfbers    are  

needed    to   keep    this    increased    work  ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^  ^^   ^^^^^   ^^^^j 

S°^"S-  ^  -       ,,  units  of  the  Dairymen's  League  were 

The     association     has     passed     all  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  headquarters  in 

those      experimental      stages,      when  ^^^     ^^^^     ^^^^     condensers     and 

faint  hearted  people  can  say,     TVait  ^^^^j^^^^^^„    ^^^^    repudiated    the 

•til  I  see  what  happens        The  move-  ^^^^^^^    ^^^^    commission    and    re- 

ment    is   here  to  stay--it   '«  helping  ^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^^^    .^^    ^^^^^^^ 

everyone    regardless    of    ^^^^^^H^'^^  .^^    distributors   of   fluid   milk    have 
ThPFP   is   nothing   narrow    or   seinsn  ,       i,.     /-, 
mere   is    noiaing    i                   „^  „,^-p  made  certain  threats  unles  the  Corn- 
about  it  and  it  has  «  ^^^f  ^/^"^  ^^J^  ^.^^lon  makes  changes  to  suit  them, 
for  every  dairyman  -«ii^;^"«";J^^"  The  situation   at   this   time   is   tense 

It  promised.  ^°7;'« /^^%^f  *  ^'  Condensers  threaten  to  close  their 
one  year  ago.    $2.07,   with   the  pr^-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

ent  price  $3.57.     If  you  doubt  It^  ask    P  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

yourself  l''^;^\\y't^ ^'^^'l^Z  -«  '"  '-««  ««PP'>^  «"  ^^«  --^«^' 
share  of  the  load?  «  "^^/^  ^^/J^^  ^f  the  country.  The  government  is 
officers  of  the  nearest  local  and  join    ^^^^^^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ,^^^.„    ,,, 

at  once.  Don't  in  these  -busy  times  ^^^^^^^^^  ^,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^„^. 
ask   anyone  to   come  to  you.     Do  it    ^^^  ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^   ^^ 

"^^-  already     overstocked     market     large 

Milk  Consumption  quantities  of  mills.    There  is  an  over- 

The    Pennsylvania    Food    Adminis-    snpply  of  certain  food  products,  not- 
trators  have  satisfied  themselves  that    aWy  milk  and  potatoes,  and  the  gov- 
it  is  the  very  best  kind  of  conserva-    ernment   fs  still    urging  economy   in 
tion   to  increase  the  consumption   of    their    use.      The    government    seeuu 
milk.     The  various  interests  have  co-    indisposed  to  allow  cheese  to  go  into 
operated  and  after  a  month  of  edu-    use  in   the  army  and  is  doing  little 
cational   campaign  there   are  numer-    to  help   dairy   farmers  to   dispose  of 
ous  signs  that  it  is  going  to  be  very    their  products  and  may  be  dlscourag- 
effectlve      There  have  been  circulars    ing   their   use   to  a   considerable   ex- 
distributed   in  the  schools,   a   techni-    tent.     To  this  is  added  the  efforts  ot 
cal  one  for  the  teachers  and  leaders,    the  New  York  City  press  and  others 
and    a    simple    book    of    recipes    and    to    discredit    dairymen.      There    is    a 
facts  for  the  children  to  take  home  to    strong   sentiment    among    farmers   to 
their  mothers.     Also  all  county  lead-    dispose  of  their  cows,   but   the  pres- 
ers  have  had  the  matter  before  them    ent    situation    will    tend    to    depress 
and    the    movement    has    spread    to    prices  and  it  Is  difficult  to  say  wha 
other    cities    In    Pennsylvania.      The    will  be  the  effect.     County  meetings 
dealers  have  paid  for  suitable  trolley    of    dairymen    are    suggested    for    the 
car    and    billboard    advertising    and    23d  of  the  month,  and  will  likely  be 
other  advertisements,   and   the  Inter-    held      unless      some      .settlement      ^^ 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  has    reached    in    the    meantime, 
contributed    the    services    of    an    ex-         Dairymen    have    suffered    consider^ 
pert    to    address    all    meetings    Inter-    ably    for    several    months    from    tne 
ested    In    the   problem.      Other  cities    dealers  and   the  food  administration, 
mav  benefit  by  this  experience  by  ad-    but  they  have  tried  to  adjust  them- 
dresslng    either   Dr.    Clyde  L.    King,    selves  to  the  situation  and  make  the 
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best  of  a  bad  'bargain,  trying  to  eon- 
vince   themMlves    that    the   Commis- 
sion,   at    least,    was    doin«    its   beat. 
Just  bow   this  a^ed   grievance   will 
be    taken    when    sentiment    becomes 
cryetalUed   I  will   not  undertake  to 
predict.      A   few   days   will    help   to 
clear   the    situation    in    some    ways, 
but  may  not  find  an  outlet  for  milk. 
We  are  assured  on  one  thing  which 
we  hope  will  not   be  deviated   from, 
and  that  is  that  the  League  is  trying 
to  sell  all  of  the  milk  and  not  a  part 
only,  and  to  get  the  best  possible  price 
obtainable  that  will  keep  all  avenues 
open,  and  keep  the  condensaries  and 
cheese  and  butter  factories  open,  as 
well  as  the  milk  stations.     This  was 
omitted    in    the    last    sale    and    has 
caused  much  trouble.     Such  a  reeolu- 
tion  was  urged  at  the  last  state  meet- 
ing, and  now  the  League  has  adopted 
it  according  to  a  recent  circular  let- 
ter. 

There  is  one  thing  that  seems  cer- 
tain, farmers  as  well  as  townspeople 
are  not  using  dairy  products  as 
largely  as  they  should.  It  is  suggest- 
ed that  something  lllte  the  following 
be  asked  for  in  each  League  and  that 
it  be  passed  and  adhered  to  all  along 
the  line  among  the  fifty  thousand 
dairymen    in    the    League. 

Whereas,  there  is  an  undercon- 
sumption of  dairy  products  in  cities 
and  in  country  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  very  considerable  surplus  of 
such  products  on  the  markets  appears 
to  be  demoralizing  trade,  and 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  the 
health  of  the  people  would  be  ma- 
terially improved  by  a  more  liberal 
use  of  the  products  of  the  dairy, 
therefore. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  we  pledge  our- 
selves, and  urge  upon  all  people,  es- 
pecially farm  people,  the  importance 
of  a  liberal  use  of  butter  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  uleoiBargoriBe,  Cttccsc  as  a 
partial  substitute  for  meat,  and  a 
very  liberal  use  of  milk,  not  only  for 
children  but  for  adults  as  well,  in 
order  that  the  great  dairy  industry 
may  not  unduly  suffer,  the  cost  of 
living  may  be  reduced,  and  especially 
that  the  health  of  the  people  may  be 
better  conaerved. — L. 


VennMvtvania  Ff^rmer 
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The  Task  Before  the  Nation's  Farmers 

One  billion  bushels  ol  wheal  must  be  produced  m  this     flounder.    It  has  600  square  inches  of  hracrion  surface.    The 

country  this  year.  track  is  designed  for  long  service.   The  sections  are  constructed 

An   enormous  increase  m  the  yield  of  com  and  oaU   is     to  prevent  ftlling  or  packing  with  mud.  and  protectioii  U  pro- 


necessary. 

Thousands  of  exbra  acres  must  be  cultivated.  Each  indi- 
vidual fanner  must  produce  about  one-third  mcve  grain  than 
last  year. 

The  task  before  the  nation's  farmers  is  st»^>endous.  Inten- 
Mve  methods  of  every  kind  must  be  employed.  Machinery 
must  take  the  place  of  muscle  wherever  possible. 


I. 
Its 


h  the  face  of  this  emergency  the  Cleveland  Tractor  bo-     work  of  all  kinds. 

Cleveland  Troctoi 


vided  to  prevent  dirt  and  mud  from  falling  into  the  tiacL  The 
sections  are  jobed  with  hardened  steel  pins  which  have  their 
bearings  in  hardened  steel  bushings.  The  Cleveland  weighs 
less  than  3200  pounds.  It  can  be  housed  in  less  space  than 
is  reqiared  for  one  horse. 

The  Cleveland  devek^  12  h.  p.  at  the  drawbar  fot  haul- 
ing and  pves  20  h.  p.  at  the  pulley  belt — plenty  for  stationary 


t3Utinr 


I  spite  us  S%«  UlIUStMU  fjty*  wtx^f 

the  Cleveland  is  small  aiul  can 
readily  be  tued  in  orchards  and 
under  and  among  small  fruit  treea. 


ACTIVE  OTTEKHSEY  ASSOCIATION 
Progressive  Stand  on  Tuberculosis 

The  Grove  City   (Mercer  Co.,  Pa.) 
Guernsey    Breeders,    at    their   second 
annual    winter   meeting,   made   some 
history  for  themselves  and  started  a 
move   that    has    only    been    made   by 
one  other  association  in   the  United 
Slates    previously.      That,    too,    was 
made   by    a   Guernsey    Breeders'    As- 
sociation,   in    South    Carolina.      The 
move   referred    to    was    a   unanimous 
motion   by   those   at    the   meeting    to 
take  steps  to  have  their  herds  tested 
for    tuberculosis    under    government 
supervision  with   the  idea  of  having 
them    eventually    become    accredited 
herds.     In  order  to  put  his  herd  that 
much    nearer    the    accredited    honor, 
one  member,   whose  grades   averaged 
iluring   the  past    twelve  months   334 
pounds  of  butterfat,  has  already  ad- 
vertised them  all  for  sale.     It  is  his 
intention    then     to    have    his    seven 
imrebreds    tested,    have   the    reactors 
condemned,    if    there    are    any.    then 
l)uy  10  imported  heifers.  Other  mem- 
l)ers  kept  away  from  the  meeting  by 
excessively    bad    roads,    when    talked 
to  by  those  present,  are  favorable  to 
the   plan.      Dr.   Smith,   of    the  U.   S. 
Hureau  of  Animal  Industry,  presented 
the  plan  at  the  meeting. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
was   represented    at    the    meeting   by 


comes  an  ai>soiute  necessity, 
tremendous  value  to  the  farmer 
is  emphasized  more  than  ever. 

Tne  Cleveland  Tractor  not  only  i        •          j    •       j 

conserves  time  and  labor— it  does  tar  cheaper  and  better  Roffin  H.  White,  the  famous  motor  buck  engmeer.  designed 

worL    And  by  doing  better  work  it  makes  possilile  the  pro-  the  Cleveland  Tractor.    He  has  used  only  the  best  materials, 

duction  of  larger  and  better  crops — enabling  you  to  do  your  Gears  are  protected  by  dust-proof,  dirt-proof  cases  and  are  oi 

part  for  the  govenunrat — tmdmake  more  money  for  yourself .  the  same  high  quality  as  those  of  the  finest  trucks. 

The  Qeveland  Tractor  shows  the  way.    It  plows  3Vz  p^^^^  j^^  to  produce  die  enormous  crop,  which  we 

miles  an  hour-8  to  10  acr«  a  day.    It  IraveU  on  its  own  ^^  ha^e-and  incidentolly  make  more  money  for  yoursef. 

tracks  bke  the  great    tanks    of  Europe,    h  wjU  go  practicafly  ^             ^^  ^^^  ^^            ^^  ^^^  ^^    ^^  ^^ 

«iywhere-Arough  drtches^  gumbo.  ^^^^^^^  JV*  Cleveland  Tractor  f^ow, 
steered  by  tt»e  power  of  its  own  engine — smipty  and  easily, 

and  wiO  turn  completely  around  in  a  twelve-foot  cirele.  Write  to  us  (or  ccnnplete  information  and  the  name  of  the 

It  will  not  pack  the   soil  %vill  not  mire,  will  not  sHp  or  nearest  Qeveland  dealer. 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  Dept  AA,  aeveiand,  Ohio,  U  S.  A. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality     Service    Satiafaciion 

We  ask  the  patronaRC  of  every  intelli- 
gent farmer  desiring  high-grade  fer- 
tilizers, represent  nif,'  the  most  value 
for  the  money  cxi>eiided. 

Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co..  Reading,  Pa. 

(Ttili  trade  mark  means  quaUty) 


Aak  four 
dealer  ft 
Readlnsnooe 

Fertlllier. 


Write  to  r 

DooUet    a  nd 
further    tn- 
tonnatioa. 


< 


>•!■.  Carte  aal  OrchaH  Taab 

Answer  the  f amier'a  bijr  qnertiotM: 
How  can  I  (rrow  more  crops  with 
least  expenseT  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  Heldlt 

IRON  AGE  ^c±L*^ 

wfll  balp  yon  do  this.  Haa  pivot  wlMda  and  ira>fa 
with  parallel  motion.  Aoimtabl*  to  anr  widn 
of  row.  Every  tootii  can  bcrmiwd.  lowered  or  tamed 
to  riirnt  or  left.  L>ever 
•dJDsta  balanceof  frama 
t»  weicht  of  driver. 
VitfiA,  atrour  and  coes- 
pMt-tha  bt««t  and  bert 
oTridiivctiltivatorB.  Wa 
■laka  a  complete  Una  of 
potato  -UM:famary.rai<d«« 
toote.  ate.  ^ifrtte  ua  ••- 
day  tat  froa  booklet. 

B«U»ia«nMy«C»..Bw  Hi}  .Greakwh.N  J. 


PLASTIC   ROOFING 

npi>li«><i  with  n  trowel  over  your  old  roof,  t-oata 
k'M  tli.iii  |)rii>arr<l  rnofinjr  ami  last.i  lonct-r. 
LIQUID  ROOF  CEMENT  applied  with  a  brush 
»ill  l.ii»!tli.n  tlie  life  of  vour  old  roof.  Ordrr* 
barrtl  IfKlay,  try  a  .•lauipie.and  if  not  saliafacloty 
return  at  our  espcnae. 

The  Bladi«toneOU&  Paint  Ca..      aeTeUnd,0. 

lieft-ruDoea:  I'uiou  C'omineroe  Nattooal  Bank 


WIRE      FENCE 

Banic  Open  Hearth  Steel — ibip- 
p«d  on  approv.l  direct  from  fac- 
tory. Get  our  iperial  price*  for 
•hort  lime  only.  Compare  witK 
0tber<> 

Rubber  or  metal  roofing — hi:(Kcst 
quality   at  money-Mving  prices. 

Slaidard  Supply  Htitt 

42  West  L*Kiin  Street 
N«Me«vllle.  IndUns. 


ONTARIO 

<irUl8  will  pay  »onAts(lii  tb^end.    Aak  your  I 
dealer  to  show    you  the   economical  leaturea  | 
write  ua  direct  for  de- 
iKMtklet. 


Ill  Uw    Ootark>   or 
xrrlptlve  Illustrated 


irio  Drill    Cmnpany,  BaUinort,  MiL 


WITT 

Kero-OU  Engines 

Twic*  Uw  Povae  at  HaH  *h«  CMt 

Piics  2  to  22  H-F.--S.lcct  Your  Own 
iouT  own  „rder    a.~a«»uiaoO.    Vnmvl 
-■     •       "^  KREE--br  return  bimI,  PoM^aM. 

wnrc  ENOiNC  works 

041  OaklaMl  Am..  "•TVJ^'JJt  «?* 


our  Own*  ^^SSE^Mi 


?04l  Eiwpirs 


Save  $1S 
te$2«0 


K\ 


l!»i.\'ll^'.Wii.},Tef^ 


«!  t 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 


Some  big  advantages  that 
you  can  obtain  only  in  the 

CREAM     SEPARATOR 


GREATER  CAPACITY;     Wiihoui 

increasing  the  size  of  weight  ol  the  new 
bowl,  iis  capacity  ha»  been  increased. 

CLOSER  SKIMMING:  The  improved 

bowl  desigt:,  together  with  the  patented 

milk  distributor,  gives  greater  skimming 

efficiency. 

EASIER  TO  WASH:    Simpler  bowl 

conslruc'.ion  and  discs,  caulked  only  on  the 
upper  side,  make  the  bowl  easier  to  wash. 

HAS   SPEED-INDICATOR:    Every 
New  De  Laval  is  equipped  with  a  Bell 
Speed- Indicator,  the  "Warning  Signal 
which  insures  lull  capacity.thorough  sepa- 
ration, proper  speed  and  uniform  cream 


EASIER  TO  TURN:  The  low  speed 
ol  the  De  Laval  bowl,  the  short  crank 
its  unusually  Urge  capacity  for  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  bowl,  and  its  automatic  oil- 
ing  throughout,  make  it  the  easiest  and 
least  tiring  to  the  operator. 

WEARS  LONGER:  Due  to  its  much 
lower  bowl  speed,  high  grade  ol  materials 
used,  and  careful  and  exacting  workman- 
ship, the  De  Laval  outlasts  and  outwears 
other  makes  by  far. 

ASSURED  SERVICE:  la  almost 
every  locality  there  is  a  De  Laval 
representative,  able  and  ready  to  serve 
De  Laval  users. 


If  you  haven't  the  spare  cash  right  now,  that  need  not  stand  in  the  way  ol 
your  getting  a  New  De  Laval  at  once.  Wc  have  an  arrangement  w.  h 
De  Laval  agents  which  makes  it  possible  for  any  reputable  »»"««'»« 
.ecure  a  De  Uval  on  the  partial  pavment  plan-a  «™t".P*'""?ll  I  iv!S 
of  purchaseand  the  balance  in  several  instalments-so  that  your  De  Laval  w  I 
actually  pay  lor  itscU  while  you  are  usmg  it  and  getting  the  bene&t  from  it. 

Wfc»  not  Bee  the  nearest  De  Laral  agent  at  once?  If  you  do  not  know  btin. 
Srite  to  the  n-?e.Toffice  for  new  catalog  or  an,  de.ired  mform.t.on. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


A.  C.  Ramseyer,  a  prominent  importer 
and  breeder.  He  gave  a  talk  full  of 
very  helpful  advice  to  beginners  in 
the  purebred  business.  And  this  is 
what  all  the  members  of  this  young 
Pennsylvania  Association  are,  for  a 
year  ago,  when  it  was  organized, 
there  were  hardly  enough  Guernseys 
in  this  section  to  make  a.  "Dutch- 
man's couple"  while  today  several  of 
the  members  are  approaching  the 
double  figures  in  their  numbers  of 
purebreds.  One  point  brought  out 
in  particular  by  Mr.  Ramseyer 
was  to  watch  out  for  type  as 
well  as  "blood"  when  buying.  Prof. 
A.  A.  Borland,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  gave  a  "right  to  the 
point"  talk  on  silos  and  silage. 

That    the   business   men   of   Grove 
City  are  keenly  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  purebred  live  stock   in 
the  community  was  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  E    B    Harshaw,  cashier 
of    the    Grove    City    National    Bank, 
stated  that  he  was  ready  at  any  time 
to  meet  the  breeders  more  than  half 
way,  not  only  in  lending  them  money 
with   which   to    improve  fheir  herds, 
but  in  assisting  in  any  other  manner 
at    his   command.      The    bank    paper 
published  monthly  by   his   bank  has 
done  much  during  the  year  to  stimu- 
late   interest    in    Guernseys   by    pub- 
lishing  a   column    in   each    issue   on 
"Notes  on  Guernseys".     One  of  this 
bank's       special       contributions       to 
Guernsey  advancement  around  Grove 
City  was  the  bringing  in  of  12  calves 
for  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  Geo.  Dickey,  president;  F. 
A.  Waldron,  vice-president;  Hugh 
Fergus,  secretary  and  treasurer;  J. 
A.  Knauff,  H.  R.  Reed,  directors. 


March  30,  1918. 

acetic  and  lactic.  In  experimental 
work  at  the  Pennsylvania  Experi- 
ment Station,  the  writer  found  that 
acetic  acid  developed  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent along  the  walls  than  at  any  oth- 
er place  in  the  silo.  Since  basic  lead 
carbonate,  the  form  known  as  "white 
lead",  has  the  property  of  being  dis- 
solved by  acids,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  acetic  acids  of  the  silage 
juice  would  bring  considerable  quan- 
tities of  the  lead  in  the  painted  silo 
walls  into  solution,  and  so  contamin- 
ate the  silage  along  the  walls.  Con- 
sidering this  fact,  it  is  evident  that 
the  cows  could  easily  get  enough  of 
the  lead  to  cause  poisoning. 

One  should  never  take  the  risk  of 
using  a  paint  containing  white  lead 
for    treating    the    inside    walls    of    a 
stave  sllo.  The  usual  recommendation 
is   that   a  good   grade  of   linseed   oil 
should  be  painted  on  the  walls  every 
two  years,   or  more  often   if  deemed 
necessary,    in    order    Hiat    the    wood 
may  be  protected  from  the  effect  of 
the  silage  acids  and  the  life  of  the 
silo   prolonged. — S.   I.   Bechdel,   Asst. 
Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College. 


Mafch  30,  1918. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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LEAD  POISONING  FROM  SILAGE 


f^  p     I       Used   &  Rebuilt 

SSstiOH  HuMr:  18  H.  Huwr;  3  18  H.  peerless: 
MH.  N'chote  and  Shepard:  18  H.  Mlnneapollh;  l6 
n  Pitts  16  H.  Steven^:  15  H.  Cane;  15  H.  Port 
Siiron  12  H  <.'a»c  2  :i2x54Woo<l  Bros.Ftecl  thrt'shers: 
«-lnch  and  2ft-lnrn  ca.se  .steel  threshers;  30-Inch  and 
SlinrhA'lv.v>co  3.)-tn(-h  und  34-liich  Pitts;  2H-lnoh 
Sd  32-inch  N?chol.s  und  f<he,mr.l;  28-Inch  Huber; 
■S-lnchRnd33-lnonPoerle.s:  33-Inch  Russell;  3.»-lnch 
R?t  H.iron;  22-lnch  Avery;  17x22  belt  power  Ann 
Arbor  haling?  pre;s;  14x18  Ohio;  8-10  Avery  gas 
wStor  Tie  international;  15-2,->  TItH.i;  and  many 
•therH  save  money  by  buy  in?  U'cd  machinery.  Ask 
for  new  (;reyho;iti!l  iiiachlncry  catalog. 

The  BANTING  MFG.  COMPANY 
114  Superior  St.,     Dept.  R,     TOLEDO,  OHIO 


DOWNfl 

ONE  YEAR    • 


TO  PAY 


•    th«    N»w    Biittarflyl 

1  Junior   No.  a.    LiRht  rnn- 
ninR,    easy    cleaning,    close 
akhnminK,   dnrablc.    Cu»r«n- 
tood   a  llfatlm*   againBt  de- 
fects   in    material     and     workmanship. 
Made  iJao  in  five  larger  eizea  up  to  No.  8  ' 

,  H  MYS*  WH  TSIAL  more  by  wh.t  it  ••"•.,  -^  -  - 
IncTMm.  Port«lbrln«»I'r«ic«UloB-fold.T  and  direct  from- 
tmttan"  otin.    Buy  from  the  mmnul.'-tiir.r  and  Mve  money. 

tmfW-BWO  CO..  tWl  Kbf  thill  Blvd..  CHIMBO 


Green     Mountain 

SILOS 

are  bnilt  to  stay.     Best  materiala 

and  workmantihip  maintain  the 
Green  Mountain  reputation  for 
quality.  Creosote  dipped  atavca, 
cloBC-fittintr.  aafe-liko  doors,  and 
new  Buy-wIre  anchorage  Bya- 
tem  make  a  perfect  silo. 
Wnte  for  dfurnptive  fold- 
er*. Save  by  ordering  early. 
TtoCRUMERYnCKieC  MF6.C0. 
345  VMtS;..  Rutland,  n. 


ri«.t«' 


Qenew  your    Subscription    be- 
*^  fore  the  busy  season. 
PENNSYLVANIA    FARMER 
261  S.  3rd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Ivery  Economy  SUo  la  equipped  with  the  > 
Storm  Proof  anehorlnKsyatem  that  makes 
It  abaolutely  permanent.    Ensilage  is  al- 
waya  fresh  and  sweet— It  can 't  spoil  in  an 
BconomySilo.  Perfect  flttins  doors  male* 
the  SUo  perfectly  air*  tlshL    Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.    Built  ot  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.    You  can't  buy  • 
better  stio.    Also  all  sizes  Water  Tanks. 
Our    motto    is    quality    through    and 
through.    Factories  at  Frederick,  Ma. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.   Write  for  catalog. 
ECWOMY  SILO  4  MfS.  CO..DaplO.Ffllllft(*.lM. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


mi  in 


DAIRYMEN! 

HERE  IS  A 

REAL  MILKER 


Send  at  once  tor 
1  RI;k  Booklet 

Buckwalter  Supply  Co. 

Dept  P.  Uncaster.  Pa. 


LACTANT 


'm.A 


"I  painted  the  inside  of  my  silo  last 
August  according  to  specifications 
laid  down  by  an  extensive  paint 
manufacturer.  Three  of  my  cows  have 
died  and  seven  more  are  sick.  Local 
veterinarians  diagnose  the  case  as 
lead  poisoning.  Have  you  any  data 
giving  account  of  cattle  being  pois- 
oned by  eating  ensilage  out^of  a  silo 
painted  with  lead  paint?" — Reader, 
Berks   Co.,    Pa. 

I   have   never   heard   of   a   case  of 
lead    poisoning    from    feeding    silage 
that   was  stored   in   a  silo  with   the 
walls   treated  with   a    paint  contain- 
ing   white    lead    but    there    are   good 
reasons    to    believe    that   such    could 
easily  happen.     Reports  of  cattle  be- 
ing   poisoned    by    licking    lead    paint 
from   fences   and   farm   buildings   are 
not  uncommon.     The  smell,  or  some 
other  quality,   about  fresh  paint  ap- 
pears to  attract  the  cattle,  and  they 
like  to  lick   it.      Hence  it   is  evident 
that  any  silage  with  lead  paint  on  it 
would  be  readily  eaten  by  dairy  cows. 
If  your  correspondent    treated   the 
inside   walls   of   his   silo   last    August 
With  a  paint   containing  white  lead, 
this     paint     might     not     have     dried 
thoroly  before  the  silo  was  filled.  In 
such  an   instance,   it   is  passible  that 
considerable  quantities   of   the  silage 
along  the  wall   might   get   the  paint 
on  it  as  settling  took  place.     On  ac- 
count of  the  great   weight,   there  is 
a  heavy  pressure  along  the  silo  walls 
and  a  large  nmount  of  friction  as  the 
silage  settles  down. 

If  the  paint  had  thoroly  hardened 
and  dried  out  before  the  silo  was 
filled,  there  is  .still  another  possibili- 
ty of  contaminated  silage.  As  fer- 
mentation takes  place  in  the  silage, 
large  amounts  of  acids  are,  always 
formed,     the    principal     ones    being 


SWEET  CLOVER  PASTURE 

Sweet  clover  makes  an  excellent 
pasture  for  milk  cows.  Tests  carried 
on  by  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station 
show  the  high  feeding  value  of  clo- 
ver. There  are  several  varieties  of 
sweet  clover  but  the  most  profitable 
variety  and  the  one  used  in  this  ex- 
periment is  the  white  sweet  clover. 
It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  continuous 
pasture  with  sweet  clover  by  allow- 
ing it  to  seed  itself  each  year  or  by 
seeding  it  each  winter  or  spring. 

The  experiment  state   test  started 
May  7.    Six  Holstein  cows  were  turn- 
ed   onto    a   sweet    clover    pasture    of 
3.8  acres.     The  pasture  used  was  the 
second  year's  growth,  this  field  hav- 
ing   been    seeded    the   year    previous 
with    oats   and    the   clover   harvested 
for  hay.      The  plants  made  an   early 
start   and  had   a  good   growth   when 
the  cattle  were  turned  in.     The  en- 
tire number  were  kept  on   this  field 
continuously  for  40  days,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  dry  season  checking  the 
growth  of  the  clover  three  cows  were 
removed   at   this  time.      As   the  pas- 
ture improved  later,  one  cow  was  re- 
turned on  August   5,   and   after  that 
time    four  cows    were    pastured    con- 
tinuously until  October  1.     The  cows 
were  kept   on   the  sweet   clover  pas- 
ture day  and   night.      The  only   food 
received  by  the  cows  outside  the  pas- 
ture was  a  grain  ration  composed  of 
corn    chop,    bran,    and   oil    meal,   fed 
in    the    proportion    of   one    pound    of 
grain   to   each    four  pounds   of   milk 
produced   per  day. 

During  the  period  the  cows  were  on 
the  pasture,  the  total  amount  of  milk 
produced  was  19,39S.5  pounds,  con- 
taining 680.58  pounds  of  bulterfat. 
The  cows  consumed  4,602.8  pounds 
of  grain.  Figuring  the  milk  produced 
worth  20  cents  a  gallon  and  thf 
grain  fed  $.50  a  ton,  one  acre  of  pa.'^- 
ture  produced  $88.46  worth  of  milk. 
On  the  butterfat  basis,  with  butter- 
fat  at  40  cents  per  pound,  one  acre 
produced  $40. ST.  of  fat,  exclusive  of 
the  skim  milk. 

The  total  number  of  days  of  pas- 
ture obtained  by  all  cows  in  the  lot 
amounted  to  618  days,  an  average  of 
154. F>  days  for  four  cows.  At  this 
rate  the  pasture  of  3.8  acres  kept 
four  cows  for  approximately  fiv^* 
months  or.  in  other  words,  one  acre 
of  sweet  clover  pasture  kept  one  cow 
for  five  months. 


@SHet1liimfl».|»>rgs^lwaiw*QI» 


THERET^re  tliree  reasons  why  "Your  Bargain  Book"  is  a 
real  friend  to  you.  You  can  buy  cheaper  from  it  than 
from  almost  any  other  place.  You  have  the  widest  pos- 
sible choice  of  goods — 180,000  separate  items.  Every  single 
thing  you  buy  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  give  you  complete 
satisfaction  or  your  money  will  be  returned. 


Heavy  $  |  /\70 

727A420O  Copper  kef 
Ilea     with     iron     ro<l     Vail 
and    ears.      Will    not    dlS' 
color  jelly  or  fruits. 
Cut.       Shpc.  wC       Prico 
12  gaL        21  Hw.    S  t      ~ 

la  c»i.      M  lu. 

20  gal.        If  lbs. 
Zygzi.        M  lbs. 


Nickel  PUted 
Hammer 

Ada  eye,  octagon  neck, 
round  poll,  bell  face.  Forged 
crucllile  steel,  ttmpereil. 
Mali<>):iiiiiZ4.'d  hiciuiri'  haii- 
IA02OO  M«.  I.  .Shlp- 
pUig  "t  .  li  10.S.  ^1  ^7 
Price,  each  ..  ▼*•*'» 
IA02OI    No.  I '/a.    Kliip- 

rrioe.   eaeh S  I  .  I  8 

I  AfttOft ,  M«.   ?.    ^<W»- 
plng   welint,    13   oun<f3. 
Pric«,  •*eh  SI. 09 


Galvanized  Drinking 
Fountain 

I  0A90O  Ma'Ieofhearygal- 
vaaiU'd  ^teil  v%itb  locJl  Mam. 
i'hii'ks  raiinot  foul  th«  water. 
Easily  i-Ieanpcl.  Feeda  auto- 
matically: will  not  oretflow. 
Siw  Slipg.  trt.       I'riie 

Sanarta       2     lbs.        8fc 

4au«rta        2^4  Ibr. 

8  anarta        a'l  ih" 
Vi  quarts 


WHEN  you  buy  from  "Your  Bargain  Book"  you 
must  get  satisfaction.    The  right  price,  the  right 


goods  and  the  right  quality  are  absolutely  as- 

.    Always  look  in  ttiis  big  book  before  you  make  a 

purchase  for  house,  shop  or^farm.    You  owe  it  to  your- 


self to  practice  economy.    This  book  shows  you  how! 


9H  Iba. 
V.k  lb*. 


Plant 

Setter 
$^ 

7I0A«M 

Sets    plants, 

waters      aiut 

cotirs  at  one 

tiine.      iana 

heavy      sheet 

Bteel :    body    and 

water  reservoir  of 

h  0  a  ¥  y     Uiui«d 

jilate.    Slipg.  wt, 

about f 


Klipg.  wt. 

$4.8^ 


I0AI  MS 

For  in!<tkin8 
p  o  u  1 1  r  r  by 
p  u  i>  <*  li  l.nc  a 
hole  througb 
tliewel)  bef«<tn 
the  toes.  Nickel 
plated  Shpg. 
wt.,  4os,  17. 
Kach .    .    lie 


Thk 
_  Is  the  B9ok 

That  Saves  You  Money! 

The  latest  edition  of  "Your  BarKain 
Book"  is  now  in  your  hands.  A  careful 
perusal  ot  it«  many  bargains  will  soon 
show  you  a,  way  to  tave  some  money. 
The  items  shown  on  thi.s  pace  are  mere- 
ly a  few  taken  at  random,  but  they 
typify  the  character  of  the  merchandise 
and  the  low  prices. 

If  "Your  Bartjain  BooV"  has  not 
reached  you.  it  is  on  the  way.  However, 
if  it  does  not  arrive  in  a  few  days  let  us 
know  and  we  will  send  another  copy. 
Then  open  it  the  moment  it  arrives. 


Elgin 
Wringer 


Wear-* 
proof 
ohoes 


727A235I     Bolls   ara^ljl**    in. 

iiiid  are  warraiite<i  fur  flv«>  Scart.  Haa 
spiral  ireaaure  Bpiiiisi«.  einkiaed  gear, 
Ktcai  ball  beatings  and  reteralble  drip 
Inard.  Wrings  bum  eitbir  ude.  Sbpc. 
«t.,-  28   lbs.  " 

7*riee.    eseh 


$6.53 


Tan. 
UldclC. 

^ixes.  

fiJaeo:   C  to  12.    WId*  WUOA 
Price,  pair,  09  CQ 

dsUrrrca   fieo    .#*.«»•» 

Army  .ap  toe  last.  fcSg  MW 
Ie«th<-r  outtoks.  <  lli.' b  nallea  and 
sewed  fastened.  Half  bellows  dllt- 
excludiiiK  tougue  aj.d  '?'«-*•?!' 
heels.  The  npjJeii  a'l'  »a«»  or  soft 
scrriccatiie   leather. 


Wooden  Wheelbarrow       ^Hanniiiiiiniiiiiuiiiiiiiniiuiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiuus 


7IA3488  Made  of  seaMined,  selertacl 
liardwou<l.  I>  la  full  size  uid  guaranteed 
to  be  Struiiis  and  durable.  H»f>  16-inrli  steel 
wbeeL  It  is  \u-ll  bolted  and  stroiigiy  bioj-ed. 
fibipiilug  uciglit.    iZ  iKtUiidf.  #7   PA 

Price,    earh ♦*.«» 


i 


I  Buy  Your  Agricultural  g 

3  twtmwml^mrt^wtfm    Nt\»tif  m 


3 
I 


B«dro<NB 

Suite 
Coaplete 

im 

Piece* 

A1mS«I4 

Stparatcljr 

^^lii|i|H'.i  promptly  from 
stock  ai  Nrw  Yrwk  Clfy  <>r 
factory  in  Xortli  Carviina. 

IS^H  $11.9S 

Ton.    SflilO   ill       Mirror.    24xH    In. 
Shipping  weiglit,  about  IJU  pounds. 

•BA0«74 
BCD 

Hflght.  49  tnehci.    Vfldth.  <>4  feet, 
r-'blpping  weigtit.   about  lO-i  p<<und8. 

wJEsHS-^AND  $5.95 

Top,  88»1T  in.  Double  door  ciip»>oard. 
BMlT*"g  weight,  70  pouii'l-.. 

Solid  can;  high  icIom  golden  o^  *»^-  Tavern  toiw.  ,VU 
7>ie<es  castered.  Krrneli  i>late  plain  mirror.  Bed  fitted  with 
^Ilt<^.     Buoroy  drawer  space. 


?i^>;^^ 


$5.45 


Ai?  -  Kitchen 
«fOC     Chair 

Sbippcd     pronuitJy     front 
MoA  at  New  Tork  nty. 
Scat.  15>,i  ipi-ht*  Hide. 

Full  bow  bark. 
Tlardnood  with  high  glow 
golden  oak  flni«h.  Uuilt 
to  withftaiid  lUbra  than 
tite  afetage  bard  wage. 
Shpg.    wt.,    9   )bt.    each. 


Implements  Now 

Don't  \^;l^.to  man  po«er  by  u«iii<  oM  ar»d 
liiofTliiiiit  tarut  iniplenientg.  Don't  put  off 
any  longer  giitlng  the  plows.  Ji»wow*.  cui- 
tlvaturs,  etr.  Before  you  clioow  what  jott 
iice<l.  look  in  "Your  Danialn  l»o<>k."  On 
pages  908  to  939  you  Hill  find  Ju«t  wliat 
you  arc  looking  for.  And  (b»  prices  are  the 
lowest. 

Ahont  CarptU  and  Drmptries 

"Tirnr  Bargain  Hook"  will  I>«}p  jfltt  a  let  te 
picking  carpet*  or  draperies.  Tticre  ate  U 
pagm  of  colored  illustrations  •liowlng  exact- 
ly Iiow  the  r*ri)et'.-.  rugs  or  linoleums  wlU 
look.  Cimpltft-  insfructior.s  sliewing  just 
l«)W  tu  order  carpet ■*  ari«  gi%«n  on  page  741. 
Free  sanwiles  will  he  ''cnt  of  all  kin<l«  of 
carpet*,   llnoleuni,  oilciuth  cr  congolcuui. 

Heme,  Bam,  Parek,  FUar  Famt 

Ootng  to  frcfhen  up  tbe  hou<-o  Ibis  Spring 
with  a  coat  of  paint  f  Before  jcu  Mart  paiot- 
iMf  take  advnntage  of  our  fric  inromiatiou 
derrice.     Ktiul    in    the  dimensions    and   our 

_        -. I..        .        ..        ..       ..       (. 1.       ....in.       ..-til       (.» 

■ftJICd,       mil      *l»4      JUV     •!»•..      U.M.   ..      |,W...k        .....      .-w 

meded.  And,  no  matter  where  Vuu  intend 
to  btiy  y'>«'r  1  .liiit,  Ih.-  yure  to  ask  for  your 
copy  of  our  fiie  pulni  tafjlos- 


Bcautif ul  Sta;  Handle  Knife 

IA4433  -V  knife  for  buf^inew!.  Ha.s  tivo  large 
blades,  one  a  Salter  dip.  ellier  t(|.«ar  pattern.  Separate 
.-pring  for  each  blade.  Iland  cut  gtgg  handle,  lU  in. 
lung:  IiMiKtli.  uilli  large.  ))l;i<l.-  open,  7^  in.  lira.^^ 
lining;  Ocruiau  »ilTer  bobttr  and  shield.  Warraiitod. 
Slupvlug  Meigbt,  li  ouDcce.  SLfke 


Diamond  Shaped 
Hoe 


7IAI988     Wanttn.  Pattern    Diamond 

Wfaapo  fioe.      Ail   Mcelleut  boe   tor    ligbt 

Has  peUabed  st«H  U«4e  5  inebe*  wide.  7  inches 

4 H -foot    hardwoed    bMMlle.      Sbipping    Afm 

S      weight.  2  rounds.     Price,  each ^sC< 


7teAe87     e««- 

mei>tal  glide  b  made 
u(  mwssd  steel,  ad- 
justable to  vary  tbe 
dr«i).  )awa  presaad 
steel  «*«urely  riveted 
to  basdwood  gklia 
gfapc;       wt..       alMUt 

«  •**•  ^  7^^ 
Vii.-e,    each...  •  UC 


Hudson  Long  Handle 


$140 


1 


=       'AAt  n>«      Prlri'    (•aril 


Round  Point  Shovel 

7  I A  I  80C  Made  of  tbe  best  cruci- 
ble iitol,  socket  shank,  full  poMshrd. 
E^itn  viualjty  handh;.  fiae  •xlS  in. 
Fully  warranted.     MbPC.  wt..  #|    ^A 


Hardware  of  Every  Kind 

The  SpriiiK  1:4  a  great  time  to  do  odtl  Jobs 


I  A  i  930  Hade  ef  tbe 
iM-st  ooaMg  materia), 
lias  teiopered  steel  blade. 

hhaiiHited  rencly  for  we. 
Hlii«.  wt.,  about  1  JC^ 


lb.     Price. 


I  torinc  U  a  great   _ 

iind    the    lioui<r.     Get    that   ^w,    etoJiial. 


arotti_    —  ^     .      .       - 

plana  or  b<rc%uiriver  that  vini  have  alwayn 
needed  to  d<>  *  really  ictHxl  job.  They  are 
all  in  "'Your  Uargalu  Book"  and  at  sur- 
prisingly low   prices.     «ee  the  JMges  bcgin- 


I  page 

_  nlBK  at  820  and  also  on  pgfcg  §3%  t* 

iiiimniuiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiimminiinmflmnniiimimmiJr 


Steel  Spading  Fork 

7iAIS30    Hudson   eitra  t|u.iHty  Solid   PtrrI 
Spading  Km-k.    Kour  tenj|>«Ted  and  poUsbed  Bteil 
tines,  diamniiil   bai-k  scici'ti'd  handle,   mal- 
leable "O"  bead,   strailxl   1- ituI.-.     Ship- 
ping v"t.,    sbout  J   li'-', 
I'rlee,  each 


Reversible 
Hillside  Plow 


7  I  SA I  Oe     Ki and.ird 
Inch  plow  but  by  nieans  of 


Bottom  Turnt 
Freebf  and  Lock* 
_  AatomaticaUy 

iever  wi"»  cutaY un'ow'ii  incliea  wide.  Wblic  It  is  primarily  Intended  for  billsiUo  I'lcwiiir. 
it  wUl  turn  a  furrow  equal  to  any  flat  land  plow.  No  other  plow  has  such  a  "'v'l.'vJ'' 
of  usefulnesa.  flefis  is  controlled  by  a  long  lever  and  enables  tbe  oi  <  rator  to  adjtwt  ttie 
ivldth  of  the  furrow  8  inches  wide  without  stonplng  team,  lleaiu  Is  ciira  strong  snii  is 
rolled  from  a  steel  bar  to  a  shape  eapfially  sitapied  t<»  take  care  of  a  »e»ere  Striun.  iiie 
standard  and  buHhoe  is  made  of  heavy  mallcablo  iton  and  is  almost  un-  C7n  RS 
beeakable.     Shippinf  weight,   130  pounds.    Price,  e.fli #atv»w«» 


Fsr  TUs  Imitstion 
Black  Leather  Conch 


sAope    or       V 
mhmp*  inatantir 


Kaoli  side  Is  con- 
trolled   by    a    sep- 
arata le?ar.  tor  etil- 
tlvattni;    both  sides  of   low 
or  entire  space  betwe«-n  two 
rows.     One     side    may     bo 

thrown    forward    an<l   other     ._.  ,^         ,      .'    .,  < 

Vartward  f.i    llli»l.!.-   «ork.     With  center  tooth  .remrvctl 
straddle  the  tow.     Full  width,  33  lucliet      Shlp- 

5 Ing  weight.  Cjptiunds. 
'  I  9AS48    Complete,  as  shown. . . 


Seven 

Spring  Tooth 

Cultivator 


will 


May  B*  UseJ  oa  DouMt  or  5i<ic/«  tVfccol  Tool 
7I9A2I43  Fcr  plawing,  tunddns,  hocin«,  «nmvatb.g. 
niuliliing,  roitiing,  weeding,  hilling,  e;r.  rr.iiue  b«iM  entirely 
of  -.teel.  .^icb  iZ  in.  blgli.  \Vli<fU  It!  In.  liiidj.  Uandlsa  ad- 
justable* and  attach  direct  to  axU's.  AturhiuuntA  Includa  two 
I  lows  for  bt<  aking,  furrowing,  covering,  n.^ifciug  and  bUHag: 
i\\i)  ij-liH-li  l.<  <  s  fir  general  surfarci  culrlvatii.*  SMl  wnsrttng; 
two  rakts  f •  r  Ituling  and  pulverizing;  six  «:uitiv;)l  ^  #a  JF 


IiitV     igsrv^s     »i   K      t\  •v  ■••■lb     aiasi.*     fruA*«;ftg*>**'A  g    oia     ^u<.^n«>      . 


$5.95 


China 

Closet 


'W 


190 

Made  of  Oak 


See  This  Book  Before 
You  Buy  Paint 

Do  not  buy  paint  until  you 
know  of  what  it  l»  roropoaed.  We 
tell  you  the  formula  of  our  Evcr- 
coio  Brand  Paint  right  In  thi'^ 
book,  so  you  know  what  you  gi  f 
before  vuu  buy.  What  yi.u  ji-i 
c^ut  of  paint  In  tlie  way  of  pro- 
tictlon  and  deccratlon  for  your 
t>uildingK  depends  on  the  inrre- 
didits  tiseii  in  its  manufacture. 
Send  for  tbl»  frre  looU  f<.r  'be 
infoimatiou  it  contains. 


Beautiful    Colonial    ib -ikii.       1":   i    ' 
selected  quarterrd  oak;  hiuh  ?")lMi.  g.  M.  .i 
oak    biilsh.       t'ovrring    is    iraiiaiic.n    black   l<-a(hii-. 
Diamond    tuftn.    Thlrtv  four   donl)l«  cone   si)rln«-(. 
Length,    78   Imlics;     width,   30    ln<  Iicj.      Hero   you  ...    , 

hare  llio  priMlmi  of  a  maker  who  1»  noted  for  tli.t  hlgli  qiialily  t^f  Id-*  '"";"'""" 

Rbipped    promptly    from    sto<  k    at    fi.tory    In    Central    New    lork       "*• - 

wrtght     alK.iif  00  p«.«niiU      We  bave  ether  «ne  couehai.  raaglag  ja 
$9.85  to  $30.85.     See  pages  855  to  735  of  "Your  Bargain  Beek." 
^■"■;.ri:;i!:,:il.;;;ilt!iM:' '.-:.'  '■"'■i'  ■■:-■:•'  \n-y„--  ■    ;     ■  ;:i 


95A221<M>51 


Hhipiiing 
price  frem 


05A285  Quartrrc.l 
oak    III    K-'hle"    blgli 
gloHA     finish.      Fltteil 
with     lork     a. id     kl'V. 
iidni'table  slirlTesaii'l 
casters.      Height,     •  .' 
in. ;  width.  37  Ui.  Oi 
nameutcd  tof>  galleiv 
l«fnt  glass  cnd-=.  Quai 
tMcJ   oak.      HhippiiiK 
wt.,     about.    U5    II  :. 
Shlpp<d     prompt 'V 
from  •.toi'k  at  factoty 
in  Indiana. 
:i::i;ii.:iiiM'i 


5-Toolh 
Hand 


C^uiUvator 

7  I  A2490  For  TO*  > 

i-uiijisca.  BaaJ»»e  »-iii. 
•tc  "'  ^*  1  ;fi«vl  HpnoB  gteel  ttaww 
IOC  .'■■■■<i  4Vk MM  _bawliod 
handle.  ."'Iipg.  wt  .  ^txni  9 
Prli-r.    r.-iih 


.:;;iit!i{;!;':'..:.' ,;"i'i' ":'■'■■:"  !"''!"^."'  '  •    '-i".'  ■  .nuii'.-i    .> u  ■...u.i.u .■■•  ■      ■..  .  . 

Buy  From  New  York  and  Solve  Your  TranMportatU>nJProblems 


ISlti 


>;ii.".iiiii^ 
I 


^rom^f^york 


"JoM^fork 


Trains  from 
New  York 
lightly  load- 
ed, train*  to 
N.Y.hcavily 
loadod  with 
munitions. 


98AiOI8  t)f  ^eM<....k  t«d  fUM.  tr- 
Kh»d  Kolden.  n.r.e  Mstjaa  gwpboard. 
HKi  Hiili  laiicl  d<.>  I-.  Two  Mna  In  ba.s«'. 
each  iti^xlSHt"  *;>'»**•.  One  drawir 
1%Hxl5%]i'>  in  T<>u.l  iMlRbit.  01  ii'  : 
width,  43  in.;  dt|!h.  Vb  «».  Vl»  -■'■- 
tion.  23  in.  nigh;  41  In.  wide;  0  ^<i 
d*'ev.  Uaae  top,  4'u?&  ut ;  M  hi.  high 
hUl>g.  wt..  110  11a  Rb^ipod  oreoiptl.T 
from  ktock  at  our  E»irab»  warebotaa 


^i.  I— Bet. 


m 


12—368 


Pennsptvania  Farmer 


I 


i 


L 


DUCK  RAISING  PROFITABLE 


150,000 
Satisfied  User* 


Sizes 
to  15 
one  Power 


Dependable  Power  for  Farmers 

WITH  farm  help  scarce;  with   wages  soaring,  the  best  labor 
saving  machinery  is  demanded  on  the  farm.  . 

Olds  SginfsTre  putting  the  farming  business  on  a  war-t.me  bas.8  because 
they  are  durable  and  economical. 

OLDS  ENGINES— 41»t  YEAR 

Thoroughly  reliable,  simple,  perfectly  balanced  and  compact,  Olds  Engines 
are  giving  never-faltering  service  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

A  Better  Engine  at  a  Lower  Price 
The  Olds  today— the  product  of  40  years  experience— is  better  than  ever. 

-^^^nS^;hrch?:'^^u^";erwfnrWeLr4^rp".!{ar  -.n  so  ..sue. 

RELIANCE  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  LANSING.  MICHIGAN 


According  to  certain  reports  quite 
a  few  who  formerly  engaged  rather 
extensively  in  the  "green  duck"  busi- 
ness,   having    become    frightened    by 
the   alarming   and   rapid    increase    in 
the   price   of    feed,    have   sold    rather 
closely.      In    fact,   certain    ones    have 
even  sold  their  whole  breeding  flocks 
To  my  mind  this  is  a  rather  foolish 
proceeding   and   not    at  all   patriotic. 
With     the    government    urging     the 
production  of  all  the  meat  possible  it 
behooves  everyone   "to   do  their  bit" 
and    this    would    be    the    chance    for 
stay-at-homes  to  prove  their  patriot- 
ism.    Besides  there  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  just  as  big   a   demand   as 
ever,    in    fact    the    probabilities    are 
that  the  demand  vi^ill  be  higher,  and 
naturally  prices  will  be  higher — for 
hatching   eggs.      Therefore   it   would 
also  be  profitable  as  well  as  patriotic 
to  plan  to  raise  more  ducks  and  keep 
a  large  breeding  flock. 

Personally,  I  am  practicing  just 
what  I  preach.  My  breeding  flock 
numbers  eighteen  and  I  think  this 
is  rather  a  good  sized  breeding  flock 
for   a  small   poultry   enterprise. 


March  30,  1918. 

shine's  warmth  will  help  them  then 
the  artificial  warmth  and  heat  will 
do  the  same. 

A  mash  of  two  parts  cornmeal  to 
one  of  bran  has  always  given  me  the 
best  results.  This  is  thoroly  mixed 
and  then  enough  water^  is  added  to 
make  a  crumbly  mash.  "Beef  scrap  is 
added  as  they  grow  older  and  are 
confined. 

Plenty    of    water    for    drinking    Is 
provided  but  no  swimming  is  allowed. 
Allowing   ducklings   access    to   swim- 
ming   is    usually    fatal    as    is    expos- 
ure   to   storms.      After    they    feather 
thev  are  allowed  access  to  the  pond. 
In   fact,  the  pond   helps   the  sale  of 
the  ducklings  as  at  marketing  age- 
ten  weeks— they  are  .snow  white  and 
clean  looking;  and  look  "good  enough 
to  eat"  which  helps  the  sale  as  they 
are  sold  alive. 

Plenty  of  lettuce  should  be  fed  as 
this    green    feed    provides   quick    and 
cheap  growth  and   provides  the  nec- 
essary green  feed.     But  care  must  be 
taken   in   beginning   to   feed   lettuce. 
If  provided  from  the  first  there  Is  no 
danger  attached    to   the   most   gener- 
ous    feeding    of    lettuce.      But    when 
lettuce  has  never  been  provided,  feed 
very    carefully.      Increase    the   quan- 
tity   very    gradually    until    they    are 
getting  all  they  will  eat.  '  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  for  some  reason— we 
ascribe  it  to  the  laudanum  in  the  let- 


>iftfi}jgj;p)W 


<ii^'  iii  I 


This    Monroe    Pipeless      heals     your 
house  from  one  register,  wilii  only 
one  fire. 

It  cuts  out  that  peeky  night  an<l  morn- 
ing lugging  «jf  coal  ami  ashes  for  stoves. 

/Vl though  it  tloes  tlie  work  of  several 
.stoves,  it  must  not  be  confused  witli  tlie 
cheap  ioai-<ievouring,  sheet  metal  en- 
clit.se«l  .stoves  that  are  often  .sold  as  pipe- 
less  heaters. 

Neilher  is  the  Monroe  a  1  toiler  with 
pipes  to  leak  or  freeze. 

The  Monroe  Pipeless  is  a  spe<iaily  de- 
signe<l  heater,  entirely  unlike  any  other 
Pipeless  Heater. 

It  is  made  in  sections,  l^sy  lo  put  up. 
So  ea.sy,  you  couUl  do  it  yourself. 

Sheet  metal  enclosure  is  square,  and 
goes  iogetlier  with  easy  workingislip  joints. 

Heating  pipe  is  .square. Slips  >ip,or  down 
to  meet  height  of  ce  lar. 

Ref,'ister  is  a  special  one,  ea.sy  to  fit  in 
the  floor,  ami  ornamental  in  effect. 


Not  a  Stove 
Not  a  Boiler 
Saves  Coal 


The   Breeding   Flock    Enjoying  an  Icy  Bath 


Don't  burn  needless  coal  an- 
olher  winter.  Save  coal  andstill 
Inr  |)erfe<*tly    comfortable. 


Send  /or  Special  BcGi^let, 

THE   KELSEY   HEATING  COMPANY 

254  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK,  103-R  Park  Ave.  CHICAGO,  2I7-R  West  Lake  St. 

DETROIT,  Space  95-R  Builders  Exchange    BOSTON,  405-R,  P.O.  Square  Bldft. 


How  To  Save  Baby  Chicks 

Firman  L.  Carawell.  a  h\e  poultry  raiser,  641 
Gateway  Station,  Kan^s  City.  Mo.,  is  Kivinjf  free 
avaluable  book  which  tdU  how  to  Bave.  feed  and 
care  for  Baby  Chicks.  Kv.ry  poultry  raiser  should 
Srite  now  for  a  copy  of  Mr.  Carswell  8  free  book 
which  contains  important  facta;  about  White 
Diarrhoea  and  how  to  treat  it.      aflvt. 

Barred   Plymouth  F.tftf.  »1 '*;„f?!v'?ni  Mr'nl^  '"" 
jTh ERrr Kr""  ^        •    B^"  ^ V7rAy stmr«.  I'a. 


As  "green   duclvs"   at   ten  weeks  of 
age     were     easily     raised     last     year 
(1917)  and  prices  were  high  I  intend 
raising   more    than    I    ever    did    even 
tho   it    did    cost    more    to    raise   them 
and  even  if  feed  does  stay  high.     For 
one  thing  I  intend   to  cut   down   the 
cost    of    raising    them.      I    intend    to 
raise    lettuce    for    them.      That    cuts 
down    the    feed    bills    considerably. 
Then  allowing  them  as  free  a  range 
aa   possible    is    another   way    to   com- 
bat   high    feed    bills.    Besides,    prices 
are  hig^  for  the  ducli.^  and  will  prob- 
ably  be   higher,    therefore    there's    a 
profit   in  raising   them. 

The  principal  enemy  of  a  duckling 
is  the  deadly  head  lice  The  best  way 
to  combat  them  is  never  to  give  them 
a  chance  at  all,  and  as  the  eggs  will 
be  hatched  in  an  incubator  the  head 
lice  will  get  no  chance  as  they  always 
come  from  the  body  of  the  hen  that 
hatches  the  eggs.  That  Is  one  way 
that  will  help  lower  the  mortality. 
The  next  deadly  foe  to  the  young 
duckling  is  rheumatism.     When  rais- 


Poultry     Item's  Special  Get-Acquainted  Offer 

amoiitliifor  lOconts  tcr  tliolnr-.'ost  nn'1   W'-t  pouliry 

mairazinr  In  thP  I-.ast.   Miircli  \t«'e.   100   piiL-os.  "lone 

wort  IkIi  liars  to  ymi.  nfc,i1urncw.sHtanilprlr<>  10  r«-nM  „,uVi      Ytona     manv      dncklinffS     die 

slnKlocnnv   non-t  mJ>v  tlilR  chancp  to  lenrn   how  to     Pfl      Wltn      nens     man>       nuiMiiip,. 

grow  poultry  profitably        ' — -*  -*'""  ""•"" 


send  dime  today. 
POITLTRY  ITEM.  Box  Y.  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Where  the  Rooster   Crows   the    Item   Goes! 


Barron  Whito  I  cflhoro  R««n.  ^  •'.'••''i,  ^T.<'"^J.^ 
rana"  TVlaleR  damn  27?  Vtre  rocor'  *1  rjrr  ^^  *1vct  inO 
prepaid  Wm.n.  Soldel.         Strnwberry  Rldcf.  Pn. 


Second  Crop  Cobbler  Scod  Potalnos   TTampsbire  Ram  T.ambs  l;^;::ri7^Jrl: 

J^i       JACOB  OTT.  BRIDGETON.  N .  J.  I  v,-^ous  and  stocky.Manctto  HIllFartn.IlIck  .Mllcl  .1. 


torsBle.      JACOB  OTT 


with  rheumatism  if  there  is  a  pro- 
tracted rainy  spell.  Nothing  one  can 
do  will  help  them.  The  only  remedy 
is  sunshine  and  its  warmth.  So  far 
T  have  never  used  a  brooder  tn  raise 
them,  but  T  intend  to  trv  it  this  sum- 
mer.    I  have  an  idea  that  if  the  sun- 


tuce — a   big   supply   of   lettuce^  given 
to  ducklings  when  they  are  unused  to 
it,    will    almost    invariably    result   in 
the  death  of  all  or  almost  all  of  them. 
I    have    hatched    duck    eggs    both 
under  hens  and  in  an  incubator,  and 
while   I   must   admit    the   hen   brings 
out  a  larger  percent  of  ducklings,  I 
believe  I  prefer  to  raise  the  incubator 
ducklings    because    of    their    freedom 
from  lice.  A  hen  will  bring  out  from 
ten  to  thirteen  ducklings — a  surpris- 
ingly large  number  of  them  bringing 
the    thirteen — from     thirteen     eggs 
The     same     fertile     eggs    in     an     in- 
cubator will  bring  less  ducklings  but 
they  are  easier  raised  than  the  hen- 
hatched. 

So,  in  spite  of  the  high  price  uf 
feed,  I  intend  to  work  my  Incubator 
and  keep  it  very  busy  this  spring  I 
often  sell  day-old-ducklings  and  find 
them  very  profitable  and  would  soon- 
er sell  them  at  that  age  than  raise 
them  for  "green  ducks"  altho  that 
branch  is  profitable. 

I  began  with  common  ducks  and 
sold  the  duck  eggs  for  50  cents  a 
setting  of  13.  The  ten-weeks-old 
ducklings  weighed  8  lbs.  to  a  pal'" 
and  at  20  cents  a  lb.  brought  $1  fi*' 
and  with  feed  where  it  wn"  then 
raisins:  them  was  profitable  at  *^^^ 
price. 

With  one  drake  to  every  Ave  An"]^^ 


March  30,  1918. 

the  eggs  are  always  most  highly  fer- 
tile  and    customers   often   jubilantly 
report,    "What    do    you    know    about 
that?  I  got  thirteen  duckllngj  from 
that  setting  of  eggs!"     And  they  not 
only  come  back  repeatedly  in  a  sea- 
son, and  every  season,  but  also  send 
all  their  friends  here.     One  customer 
got    a    duckling    from    almost    every 
egg,    buying    5    settings   and   raising 
to  maturity  60  ducks.  Naturally  that 
customer  is  a  steady  customer.  Part 
of   this    fertility    I    attribute    to    the 
small   pond   on   the   place  where  the 
breeders    spend    most    of    their    time 
even   in   the   winter  and   where   they 
bathe   as   long   they   can   break    thru 
the  ice. 

With  such  high  fertility  and  such 
a   .splendid   local    demand   when   feed 
raised    several    years    ago    the    price 
went    to    75    cents    and    the    demand 
seemed  to  increase.     Meantime  T  had 
gotten    dissatisfied    with    the    weight 
and    invested    in    heavier    drakes,    so 
the  eggs   were   really   worth. the   in- 
crease   in    price.      Finally    I    bought 
purebred    white    Pekin    drakes    and 
have  never  regretted  the  Investment 
as     ten-week-old      ducklings      weigh 
eleven  lbs.  to  the  pair  on  the  average. 
Last    summer    instead    of    getting 
from   $2   to  $2.50   a  pair  I  got   from 
$3   to   $3.90   a  pair  as  they  sold   for 
thirty  cents  a  pound  instead  of  twen- 
ty cents  as  formerly,  and  the  demand 
is  never  filled.     In  a  few  hours  it  is 
easily    pos^l'blo    to    sell     a    hundred 
ducks  if  one  has  them  either  in  the 
open  market  or  on  the  streets.     Be- 
sides, regulartelephone  customers  buy 
a  large  amount,  especially  Jewish  and 
Polish    people.      The  'prices   are   live 
weight   prices. 

So,  with  present  demand  and 
prices,  is  it  surprising  that  even  with 
high-priced  feed  that  I  have  planned 
to  raise  more  ducks  than  ever?  I 
intend  to  make  the  "green  duck" 
profit  bring  me  enough  money  to  take 
me  on  a  long-talked-of  trip. 

My  advice  to  farm  women  is  to  go 
into  this  branch  of  the  poultry  busi- 
ness if  there  is  a  local  demand,  or, 
if  they  are  within  profitable  shipping 
distance  of  the  big  eastern  cities,  as 
both  demand  and  prices  are  high  and 
I  have  always  found  it  profitable  and 
expect  that  this  summer  history  will 
repeat  Itself. — Miss  M.  A.  Harold, 
Luzerne  Cn.,  Pa. 


Pennsytvania  Farmef- 
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Large  sunflowers  can  be  planted 
with  profit  on  poultry  ranges  lacking 
shade.  They  grow  rapidly  and  fur- 
nish first-class  feed  for  the  poultry 
in  the  early  fall  when  such  a  feed  in 
tho  ration  assists  in  promoting  rapid 
growth.  Young  stock  ranging  near 
a  large  patch  of  s'unfiowers  have  a 
good  opportunity  to  escape  from 
h.iwks  whenever  they  sail  over  the 
range. 

Feeding    the    chicks    too    soon    is 
responsible  for  many  deaths.     Watch 
an    old    ben    hover    her    chicks    con- 
stantly for   two   or   three   days   after 
they   are   hatched.      She    will    seldom 
make   any   effort   to   search   for   food 
but  simply  keep  the  chicks  warm  and 
dry.       When    the    chicks    are    about 
forty-eight    to   sixty    hours   old    they 
are  ready  for  water,  grit  and  a  little 
rolled   oats.      The  rolled   oats  can  be 
fed   every   two   hours   in  small   quan- 
tities  so   that    the   chicks    will    clean 
them  all  up  and  none  will  be  left  to 
be  contaminated   with   dirt.     We  do 
some     experimenting      on      different 
broods  every  year  but  so  far  we  l.ave 
found    nothing    as    safe    for    feeding 
young   chicks   the   first   few   days   as 
dry  rolled  oats. 
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Tve  been  in  the  spreader  business  so  long  that  I  know  what 

I'm  talking  about.    Take  my  word  for  it,  when  I  signed  that 

guarantee  I  knew  I  was  taking  no  chances. 

Here  I    Take  your  pencil  and  let  me  prove  it. 

Suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that  you  keep  but  six  cows,  4  horses  and  a 

few  hogs  or  sheep.  They  will  make— according  to  Cornell  Experiment  Station 

reports— approximately  120  tons  of  manure  per  year.    When  these  reports  were 

made  the  chemical  value  of  fresh  manure  figured  out  $3.31  per  ton.  and  piled  or 

stored  manure  at  $2.55  or  less,  dependingon  the  length  of  time  it  has  lain.  Nobody 

V  x^  i  .  knows  what  the  potash  and  nitrate  are  worth  now  at  war  time  prices.  Anyway, 

v\  W  ■  fresh  manure  is  worth  at  least  three-fourths  of  a  dollar  more  than  old;  and  when 

you  add  the  hard  extra  labor  involved  in  hauling,  piling  and  hand  spreading,  it's  safe  to  make  the  figure  fu>ic«  that.  Many 

other  Exoeriment  Stations  and  the  U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  support  these  figures,  and  some  make  them  even  higher. 

Now  you  can  see  from  this  why.  on  any  farm  of  80  acres  or  more,  I  am  willing  to  put  my  reputaUon  squarely  behind  the 

•bove  remarkable  guarantee  on  the 


MEW  IDEA 

, ■.    m  Registered  .M.U  S.Pat  0*^  ■    M 

y^eOriginal  Wide  Spreading  Spreader 


A  farm  implement  which  pays  for  itself  in  one  year  is  a 
1009fc  dividend  payer  ever  afterwards—a  fact  that  thousands 
of  successful  fanners  have  learned  concerning  the  New 
Idea.  Why  shouldn't  you  get  this  dividend? 
The  New  Idea  was  the  firat  spreader  to  embody  the  wide- 
spread idea  and  maintains  this  supremacy  to  this  day.  It 
operates  with  an  everlasting  chain  sprocket  wheel  drive 
that  minimizes  breakage  and  saves  wear.  Has  a  ti^ht  bot- 
tom and  an  endless  chain  conveyor  that  brings  all  the  load 
to  the  two  beaters.  Handles  a  load  30  inches  high  as  readily 
as  any  other  does  an  even  box  full.  A  convenient  lever 
allows  spreading  any  quantity  desired-3.  6.  9,  12  or  15 

loads  peracre.  Back  of  the  money-makingNew  Idea  Spreader  ko„o,«. 

SeTthe  machine  at  the  New  Idea  dealers.    If  you  dont  know  him.  we  will  send  you  hiS  name. 

B,  C,  OPPENHEIM,  Mgr. 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

"Spreader  SpecialistB*' 

Main  OmcE  and  Factory:— Coldwater.  Ohio 

Branehe»:  HaniAmg,  Pm..  Columbus,  O.,  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  Jaekaon,    Mich.,  Chicago,  tU., 
St.  Louis.  M«..  MinmapoUs.  Minm..  Omaha,  Neb..  Kansas  City.  Mo.  Cueiph.  Ont..  Canada. 


is  my  guarantee  that  means  the  best  in  material,  construc- 
tion and  operation.  You  don't  gamble  when  you  buy  a 
New  Idea  because  I  will  even  make  good  any  breakage  from 
any  cause  within  one  year. 


I  want  you  to  read  our  immensely  interesting  booklet  "Help- 
ing Mother  Nature  "and 
will  gladly  send  it  on 
request  Also  our  hand- 
some catalog.  If  you 
want  to  make  or  keep 
your  land  fertile  thiswill 
pay  you.  Send  today. 
Address  me  at  Box  54A 


lEWmEA, 
SPREADEr 


Delivered  T?u  FREE 

No  other  concern  wiU  offeryoo  ^^~^JJfJ,f/ Jf^ 

choice  from 

44  Styles 


MASON  S  FENCE  BARGAINS 


Electric 
Lighted 
RANGER 

Motorbike 

W*  wmal  •  RMcr  Arcat 
in  ET*rt  Ntiflkborko«4 

MEAD 


colon  and  stzet  la 
the  famous  "RaiiMr"  Un« 
oi  Vicycles/riifhe  frefaid 
to  your  town.    Sent  on  •£• 
prorU  lor   »0    OAVV 
fkKK   TRIAL.    From  out 
new  bi  B  caMl .  ■  a  selft 'hegjr 
ticulaf  style  oi  RAMOKW 
bicycle  you  desire.    We 
pay   Tetjrn   charsef   II 
you  decide  not  to  keep 
it.  You  get  one  montb 
lldin»  test  at  our  ex- 
prnse.  LOW  FAO- 
TONY    PRICKS 
direct  to  you  Iron 
the  lareeit.  oldert 
and  most  success- 
ful bicycle  concern 
in  the  country. 

TIRES 

Lamp*,  Herns 
and  parts  ior  all 
ticyclei    at     Aa// 

f.i'U.l/  priori. 

S«ad  No  Money 

but  write  today  tor 
this  bis  bee  caU- 
losr,  alsoluU  particu- 
lars ol   new   30-di\f 
/ret  truxlcfttr.  Do  not 
buy  until  you  receive  It. 

CYCLE  COMPANY 

Dept.s-78    Chicago 


Two 


tlumeTs^on  fuUsansa, 


X 


;  fuiywolght,    Ruarsntoc-.l   ieno«. 

■  Don't  buy  nnti  I  >  ou  havo  Maaon  si 

'  Bppcial  direo  from  f iic-tory  pricea] 

:  ^^^  60  OATS*  FBEI  TItAL  OFFII      , 

iSond  for  our  now  i  roe  catalocj 
ahowintc  fencing  and  RStpa  fori 
ever*  purpoas.    It  points  thel 
war  to  fence  well  and  asTSI 

^'&?.°M  ZiiON  FENCE  CO. 
\Bo»  28        I.«»esbiir».  Ohlol 


Dairy     Herd   of   19   Head 

Ten  erade  J.T^ovs.  I  i;r:i<l.-  (luern^y  nnd  1  Rradf 
Hol8U>ln  (cw  witli  an  averrike  produ.tlon  for  X>f^}\^ 
months  ..f  litKHMlH.  milk  and  3^<Ji^ 'J«,»'"Vr,H..\?, 
Kra<le  J-r«ev  hoifori.  t"  »<•  rresh  thWTMl.mH  <  f  dams 
avpraisiiiir  .1770  lbs.  milk  and  .IH.f.  llis.  buliirfat  .; 
gra  rc.iiprn!4p>n  and  2  grade  Jorwy  calvw  frona 
daniR  avrritclnB  P7J0  Ibtimllk  and  .\.<,:,2  lb«  butter- 
lath  nt  Ire  herd  1(1  head  Ji.'-.OO  come  and  we 
them.  K  R.  Hta.  ArmMronK  on  lleedwocd  J.ranrh 
ivniia.  I.lne. 
HIGH  FF-RGl'S. 


.SLIPPERY   ROCK.  PA. 


^  Gould- 


Plenty  of  Water  for  the  Home 

and  l^nsand  have  plenty  of  water  with  one  of 
/■«OUI«PS  PUMPg 

ot«  mo  tTTH«— 11  '*«<'"»  t-*ri^«-™^** 

do  Uj.  work  for  which  rMotnnMrxUd.    WriUi  U.. 
dar  for  our  fr«i  book.  ••Pubip»  for  fcrary 
S»r¥lc*."    AddTM*  I>»pt,  ■•• 

The  Goulds  Mfe.  Co. 

.Wain  Office  &  Wka; 

Ssssca  rails, 

N.  V. 


Send  today 
for  this  book. 


(;<KiMsV1«.  14S4 
Dmp  Well  WorklDS  ll«a<l 
for  air  pr«Miur«  or  •!••• 
vaud  tank  walac  svatMB* 


Please  mention    Pennsylvania  Farmer    when  writing'  to  advertisers. 
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March  30.  Idl8. 
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Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 
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WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW  OF 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABIES 

Potato  Markets  Show  Recovery 
The   general    market    trend    shows 
improvement.     While  prices  reached 
new  low  figures  dnrinK  the  week   at 
some  shipping  points,  there  was  usu- 
ally  recovery    before    the    close,    and 
some     markets      advanced      sharply. 
Round   whites    at    Presque   Isle,    :Me., 
after  dropping   to    91c    per    100    lbs., 
bulk,    tracfkside,    recovered    to    last 
week's  prevailing  range,  $1.06@1.21 
per  100  lbs.,  closing  at  top.     Roches- 
ter,   N.    Y..    held    nominally    at    last 
week's    closing    figure.    $1.    bttt    the 
tone  was  very  strong.  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.,  ranged  slightly  stronger  at  75 
@90c.     White  stock  sold  to  jobbers 
in   New    York    at    $1.80  (?i)  2.10,   bulk, 
compared   with   $1.S5   last   week   and 
v/ith   $2.96    October   20,    five   months 
ago,  when  prtce  was  $1   higher  and 
shipments  were  at  the  season's  height 
with    movement    of    5,800    cars    per 
week. 

Apple  Market  Slightly  Weaker 
The  tone  of  the  market  was  rath- 
er weak.      Northwestern   box    apples 
from  cold  storage  continued   firm   at 
$1.85  @  1.90     for    extra    fancy    large 
Winesaps  f.o.b.  shipping  stations.  De- 
mand in  large  centers  was  generally 
slow.     Extra  fancy  large  Romes  sold 
at    $2f?i)2.50.    and    Winesaps    .$2.25 @ 
2.75.     Nearly  all  of  the  barrel  stock 
seemed    to    have   been    moved    out   of 
the  producing  sections  and  no  large 
f.o.b.  sales  were  reported.     New  York 
Baldwins,  A,  sold  generally  at   $4.7  5 
rfi)5.25,  and  Michigan  .\  ranged  $5.50 
(S)6  in  Chicago.  New  York  Greenings. 
A,  reached  $7  in  Chicago,  but  ranged 
generally     $5.25  #5.50.       New    York 
Roxbury   Russetts,   firsts,   ruled    $5# 
5.50. 


AMOUNT  OF  GRAIN  ON  FARMS 


The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  makes  the 
following  estimates  from  reports  of 
its    correspondents    and    agents: 

The  amount  of  corn  on  farms 
March  1,  1918.  was  about  1,292,- 
905,000  bushels  or  40.9  percent  of 
the  1917  crap,  against  782,303,000 
bushels  or  30..")  percent  of  the  1916 
crop  on  farms  March  1.  1917,  and  1.- 
116,559,000  bushels  or  37.3  percent 
of  the  1915  crop  on  farms  March  1, 
1916.  The  proportion  of  the  1917 
crop  which  is  merchantable  is  about 
60.3  percent  (equivalent  to  1,905,- 
723,000  bushels),  against  83.9  per- 
cent   (2,154,487.000    bushels)    of   the 

1916  crop  and  71.1  percent  (2,127,- 
965,000    bushels)    of   the    1915    crop. 

The  amount  of  wheat  on  farms 
March  1.  1918,  was  about  111,272,- 
000   bushels   or  17.1    percent  of   the 

1917  crop,  against  100,650,000  bush- 
els or  15.8  percent  of  the  1916  crop 
on  farms  March  1,  |917,  and  244.- 
448.000  bushels  or  23.8  percent  of 
the  1915  crop  on  farms  March  1, 
1916. 

The  amount  of  oats  on  farms 
March  1,  1918,  was  about  595,195,- 
000  bushels  or  37.5  percent  of  the 
1917  crop,  against  394,211,000  bush- 
els or  31.5  percent  of  the  1916  crop 
on  farms  March  1,  1917,  and  598,- 
148,000  bushels  or  38.8  percent  of 
the    1915    crop    on    farms    March    1, 

The  amount  of  barley  on  farnip 
March  1,  1918.  was  about  43,464,- 
00 <»  bushels  or  20.8  percent  of  the 
1917  crop,  against  33,244,000  bush- 
els or  18.2  percent  of  the  1916  crop 
on  farms  March  1,  1917,  and  58,- 
301,000  bushels  or  25.5  percent  of 
the  1915  crop  on  farms  March  1. 
1916. 


ers  had  429.462  bushels  or  25   per-  season,   and  the  future  he  hoped  to 

cent  of  the  crop.     Schuylkill  County  see  for  it.    This  city  has  the  neatest, 

had    35    percent    or   429,172    bushels  cleanest,  most  sanitary  market  of  any 

and  York  County  28  percent  or  403,-  city  in  the  state;    built  last  ;  ear  hi 


432  bushels. 


PROFITS   IN  POTATOES 


the  city  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$1,200.  It  is  a  cement  building 
about  22x80  feet  in  size,  with  ce- 
ment   floors,    open    front    and    wide 

cement   yard   in    front   extei  'ing   to 
A  great  deal  Has  been  said  during    ^j^^  ^^^^^^      j^  ^^^  .^^  ^,^^^^^.     nclosed 

and  heated  from  the  city  eng:  e  house 
which  adjoins  it  and  has  i.  corner 
planned  to  accommodate  a  refrigera- 


lis  has  been  so  exaggerated  th«it  it  ^^^  ^,j  ^^^^  Cortland,  with  its  12,- 
will  prevent  a  normal  planting  for  ^^^  inhabitants,  was  too  small  a  city 
the   coming   year.      In   fact,    a  great 


the   past   six    months    about    the   in 
creased   cost  of  growing  a  bushel  of 
potatoes    under    present    war    condi- 
tions.    I  am   inclined  to   think   that,   tor  when  such  shall  be  needed.  Advis 
this  has  been  so  exaggerated  that  it    ^^^   ^,j   ^^^^  Cortland,   with  its   12, 

habitants,  was  too  small  a  city 
to  need  or  support  a  marke^  But 
many  men  have  said  to  me  that  it  ^^^  mayor  thought  differently,  and 
does  not  pay  them  to  grow  potatoes  ^^^^^  ^  careful  study  of  other  pubUc 
because,  with  a  great  deal  less  ef-  i^a^kets  of  the  state  and  nation  de- 
fort,  they  can  make  the  money  to  buy    ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^. 

the  necessary  potatoes  for  their  fam-  -tjative.  charging  no  fees  to  the  fam- 
ilies, and  reports  are  constantly  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
reaching  us  that  the  farmers  during  converted  his  aldermen  iq  his  way 
the  coming  year  will  reduce  their  po-  ^^  thinking  that  such  fees  would,  in 
tato  area  because  of  the  compara-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^,^ 
lively  low  price  being  paid  now  for  ^^^^  pockets  in  the  form  of  higher 
their  last  year's  crop.  They  have  p^jc^g  ^nd  he  set  a  high  value  on  a 
the   firm   belief  that   with    the   high  ^^^^^    feeling  -between    farwers    and 


city  buyers  that  has  nuide  the  plan 
a  great  success. 

There  was  no  market  maaler  dur- 


cost  of  labor,  fertilizer,  etc..  the  com 
ing  crap  will  not  pay. 

There  are  two  phases  to  this  situ 
ation  beyond  the  mere  facts  that  ap 
pear  on   the   surface   that   need   very    ^"8  '!»»  season,  except  as  the  mayor 

careful   consideration.  ""«*  ^»»'«f  «'  Po^*^«  «»^  ^^  -^^^^  i"' 

.     .          .     ,  terest  in  proceedings  sometimes  served 

The  first  is  that  it  is  entirely  pos-  ,      .     .,              j-       .            * 

voluntarily     as    directors    ol    oi>er.a- 

sible  that  this  country  will  reach  the  "' 

hiuio  Liitti.  I"                 .7  tjons.       The    result    was    i^    luecees 

stage  within  the  next  year  or  eigh-  *     .    .w     ,.     .,      .  ». 

oiafac    »*t  from  the  start,  tho  Cortland  ha»  nev- 
teen  months  when  our  food  supplies 


will     hft    so    nearly     exhausted     that 
money  will  not  buy  potatoes  or  pos- 


er 
ers. 


had 


many      market      fsafden- 
and       cfarmlprs      havo       never 


money  w,J.  no.  auy   pu  a.uc»  u     ....      ^^^^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^.^ 

.sibly  other  food   as  well,  and   there-  _.„_„,^    ,_    „    .„lv.*    ,* 


for,  people  living  in  villages  with  a 
small  garden  acreage  should  look 
well  to  their  own  supply  of  potatoes 
regardless  of  their  money   value. 

The  question  of  the  farmer  grow- 
ing potatoes  tor  profit  brings  out  an 
entirely  new  problem.  Potatoes  are 
not    -selling    as    high    as    was    antici- 


er  were  prepared  for  a  market  ait 
planting  time  for  a  public)  market 
trade.  They  came  and  brovif^ht  what 
they  had,  however,  and  t^th  city 
buyers  and  farmers  were  ^ell  satis- 
fied. Some  new  lines  of  trade  were 
developed  in  the  two  or  threa  meii^hs 
the  market  operated,  like  that  of  ftf H- 


Cabbage  Slightly  Lower  "^^^^    "«t    ■'^^'"»«    "«    ^'^^    •»\"'*"   t"^',      ing  live  poultry  direct  to  eonewa.rs 

cabbage   markets    continued    weak    POTATOES   IN    GROWERS'   HANDS    pated  and  in  some  cases  they  are  un-    _^^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^ 


but  without  the  heavy   lasses   ruling 
lately.        Florida     cabbage,      pointed 
tvpe."  ranged    .-.0(S)60c    for  .11    bushel 
hamper,    f.o.b    Palmetto,    with    slow 
weak   market;    100-lb.    crates   ranged 
90c  to  $1.10.     Old  cabbage  sold  slow- 
ly in  most  f.o.b.  market.-;,  ruling   $20 
per  ton  in   bulk,   carloads,    f.o.b.   Ro- 
chester. N.  Y.,  growers  receiving  $15 
f,)r    good    stock.       Much     remaining 
stock  is   low   grade.      In    distributing 
markets  New  York  Danish  seed  rang- 
ed generally  $23^30   per  ton. 

Onion  Market  Steady 
Quotations     at     shipping    stations 
tended   lower,  ruling   $1.10 ©1.25   in 
100-lb.    sacks    in    the    Massachusetts 
Onion    District,    and    $1.25   f.o.b.    Ro- 
chester.  N.  Y.,   or   $l<a)1.10    at   New 
York    country    loading    stations.    On- 
ion  movement  is  still   heaviest   from 
New  York.  59  cars  and  Ohio  56  cars, 
but  Massachusetts  moved  37  cars,  and 
total    was    230    cars,    compared    with 
201  lii'^t    week.    207   the   week   before 
and   213   the  week   next   preceding. 

Beans  Inclined  Lower 

The  bpan  markets  arc  now  less 
domlnatPd  bv  recent  Government 
purchas'^=;  nnfl  ehow  a  weaker  trend. 
Michigan  choice  band  picked  Navys 
sold  4nc  lower,  at  $13  per  100  lbs. 
sackPd  f.o.b.  Orand  Rnpid^  and  De- 
troit. 


Over  ten  million  bushels,  one-third 
of  the  Pennsylvania  pota.to  crop  of 
1»17,  remained  in  the  growers'  hands 
on  March  1.  according  to  estimates 
announced  by  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment  of   Agriculture. 

The  census  taken   in  every  county 
of  the  state  showed  that  33  percent 
of  the  crop  had  not  been  marketed  on 
March  1.  This  condition  was  brought 
about   by  the  extremely  cold  winter, 
impassable    roads    and    the    hope    of 
many     growers     for     higher     spring 
prices.     Man'-  times  during  the  fall 
Secretary     of     Agriculture,     Charles 
B.   Patton,   and   the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets urged   the  growers  to  market  a 
major    portion    of    their   crop    as    the 
record   crop  and  shipments  from  the 
west    were    gradually    reducing    mar- 
ket prices. 

Tt  was  impossible  for  many  grow- 
ers to  move  potatoes  during  the  win- 
ter, except  to  local  markets  and  this 
condition  prevented  a  large  percent- 
.'ige  frotn   being   disposed   of. 

Several  counties  show  fifty  per- 
ron t  of  the  crop  in  storage  by  grow- 
ers wh'ile  the  lowest  figures  show 
twenty-two  percent  in  a  few  coun- 
ties. The  reports  show  that  l.ebis:h 
County  growers  had  on  March  1. 
449.502  bushels  or  27  percent  of  the 
crop  while  Lancaster  County  grow- 


an  entirely  new  practice  tor  Cort- 
land   buyers.      .\   good    trade  v^  hfu- 
ouuciion.  quels  and  flowers  was  also  developed. 

With  several  other  men  interested    p^^^.^    .^^^^^    ^^^^^^^^^    j^.^^    .^,^^y^   g^„g 

to    waste    in    Cortland    county    or- 


doubtedly    selling   below    the   cost    of 
production 


in  the  growing  of  potatoes,  I  went 
pretty  thoroly  thru  the  potato  belts 
in  this  and  New  York  state  during 
the  digging  season  last  year  and 
each  day  we  took  the  record  from  at 
least  ten  farmers  as  to  the  cost  of 
growing  those  potatoes.  All  cost  In- 
cluding interest  on  investments  and 
depreciation  of  machinery  was  taken 
into  consideration  and  the  cost  price 
on  the  average  farm  ran  from  $100 
to    $125    per    acre    which,    with    the 

vield  last   year,  brotight   the  cost  per    et     an     all-kyear-round     r^r^Pf^^ 
bushel   at    $1.00    to    $l..-.0.      This    did    He  hopes  Cortland  tanner,  w  11  grow 

X    .                                ««««o«.    ni.«flt     it  produce   in    sufficient    quantiUee  tB^' 

not   leave   even    a   suftlcient    profit    at  '                                            • 

•  1    «-  «    *i,o   c^tr^nv  the    city    grocers    will    f-«in.e   »«»«   to 

he    prices  paid    for    the   stock.  ?   ,       .      .            ,     .         ».  .,» 

There    was.    however,    a    profit    for  ^-V   "^    wholesale    tnstead  "     -*'«^ 

the   potato    farmer    who   was    thoroly  long  trips  to  ne.ghboring  nties  ^h  o 

«...      u-          -1,   .,„,i  «,./^/i»POft  n  old.      He    wants    farmers    to   »aic   ■» 

efficient  in  his  work  and  produced  a  .          ^  .        ,    »v   •      -t««r,ne 

,  ,,      ,        ,   ,^^,    t„   the    iprp  communitv    affair    of    their    flanims 

large   vield   of   potatoes   to   tne   acre. 


chards,  yet  this  year  they  fennd  a 
ready  sale.  Extra  vegetables  aid 
fruit  from  the  farm  gardens  eame  *« 
the  city  fresh  and  crisp  and  fotiTid 
ready  buyers.  One  market  gaf^teuer 
sold  between  $2,600  and  |a,700 
worth  of  produce  in  the  18  or  20 
week?  trade  and  others  ()id  nenrly 
as   well. 

The  mayor  hopes  to  see  this  mar- 


— F.  R.   Stevens. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  SMALL  CITY 
MARKET 


and  not  .ill  grow  one  thing,  as  mif-ht 
happen  with  no  plan  in  r)i«<iT  pt«Tit- 
ing. 

The    prices    charged    on    the  H''-^- 

ke*    bi.vc    been    a    little    inideT   rit.nl 

A  profitable  feature  of  the  recent  grocers'  prices,  so  as  to  sn^e  ibo^f  '"^ 
Cortland  County  (N.  Y.)  Pomona  cbnnce  who  are  willing  to  iirry  ttM'r 
meeting  was  .i  practical  talk  by  the  purcha.-es  home,  tho  sonu  <rity  1^»- 
Mavor  of  the  city.  C.ov  C.  Hoagland,  or.  are  <?o  pleased  with  the  evra 
on  the  expense  of  building  the  city'-  frnshness  of  the  farmer^'  i^ooftf  1^-^ 
neat,  new  public  market.  Its  opera-  are  willing  to  pay  grocers'  pr*ReP  r^a 
tion    during    the   last   half    the    pa.st    deliver,   too. 


March  30,  1918. 


When  you  come  to  town  to  buy  the 
used  automobile  that  you  need  on  the 
farm,  clip  out  this  advertisement  and 
bring  it  along  with  you. 

This  will  remind  you  to  examine  our 
stock  of  used  cars,  taken  in  exchange  as 
part  payment  for  new  Cadillac  cars. 

You  can  depend  upon  our  used  auto- 
mobiles being  exactly  as  represented. 
They  arc  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  by  a 
reliable  company. 

Write  us  jor  list  of  cars  now  on  hand. 

Automobile  Sales  Corporation 
144  N.  Broad  Street,    Phila.^  Pa. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 

The  Voice  of  the  People 

II  We    propose   to   reserve   this   department    for    the    use   of    our    readers    to  11 

11  discuss    all    prolileins    and    matters    of    general    interest.      Write    your    Views  || 

11  and    comments    briefly    on    any    question    of    social,    economic   or    educational  || 

11  importaince    and    thus    share    them    with    others.      It    will    be    necessary    to  y 

11  limit  such  articles  to  200  or  300  words.      Publication  of  an  article   in  this  ^ 

II  department    do«s    not    signify    editorial  endorsement.  |1 
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THE  AVERAGE  FARMER  to  induce  full  efforts.     He  will  soon 

show  a  production  that  will  supply 

the  world. -and  lower  the  cost  to  the 

The    many    articles    appearing    in  consumer. — F.   E.    Bidlack,    Bradford 

different  papers  concerning   the   up-  qq     pj^ 
to-date  methods  of  farming  and  the 
large  percentage  of  profit  per  dollar 

invested  have  all  been  very  interest-  JUST    WHAT    DOES    PATRIOTISM 


15—371 


-.^ 


w.-    -<: 


ing  reading  to  the  wealthy  farmer  or 
to  the  city  man  who  contemplates 
using  his  spare  cash  to  experiment  on 
a  farm.  They  are  interesting  read- 
ing to  the  city  people  who  are  con- 


MEAN? 


1 

Or)ce 
Grout 


kiays 
Grootn 


Insure  success  in  your  garden.  Each 
lot  of  Maule's  seeds  is  tested  for  vigor 
and  growing  power,  and  is  backed  by 
our  4 1  years'  success  as  seed  growers. 

THE  MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

176  pages  full  of  valuable  flcmt-  CDpp 

in;  and  gardening  informaliom  TIm^i'^ 

Send  for  it  today. 

Include  10c  and  we  will  Bend  you  a 
packet  of  specially  selected  pansy  seeds — 
a  generous  assortment  of  beautiful  Giant 
pansies — the  largest  known. 

YfM  save  money  and  get  fncan  SHuS 
when  you  buy  from 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 
2176  Arch  Street  Philau,  Pa. 


A.  R.  S.,  of  Tompkins  Co..  (N.  Y.) 
hits  the  nail  on  the  head  all  right 
when  he  says  "we  must  organize 
tinually  harping  on  the  excessive  goiidly,  protest  vigorously,  and  get 
profits  made  by  the  farmer  and  are  q^j.  rights;"  but  he  never  could  say 
urging  Congress  to  enact  laws,  curb-  gg  slightly,  "Never  mind  the  dol- 
ing the  sales  of  farm  produce,  lower-  jars",  if  he  had  produced  fruit,  vege- 
ing  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  etc.  tables,  eggs,  etc.,  at  an  actual  loss 
But  there  are  many  points  overlooked  jq^  several  seasons,  worked  early  and 
by  the  learned  gentlemen  in  paint-  jate,  and  been  unable  all  winter  to 
ing  this  picture  of  life  on  the  farm.  j^j^  t^e  Red  Cross  because  of  the 
In  the  first  place,  the  majority  of  scarcity  of  cash.  I  feel  very  much 
all  of  the  farm  products  sold  are  as  my  small  daughter  often  says 
produced  by  the  average  farmers,  the  -vvhen  we're  trying  to  put  her  off 
farmers  whose  names  never  appear  without  paying  due  attention  to  her 
in  the  agricultural  papers.  The  av-  demands  —  "I  guess  not,  'never 
erage  farmer  was  raised  on  the  farm  ^ind'  ".  As  to  the  dollars,  I  would- 
and  when  reaching  his  majority  pur-  ^-^  ^.^^.^  particularly  for  a  million  of 
chased  a  farm,  paying  part  down  and  theim,  but  I  would  like  one  that 
the  balance  in   form  of  a  mortgage,     ^j^n't    absolutely    have    to    go    for 


He   started    to   work    12,    14    and    16 
hours  a  day,  rain  or  snow,  plodding, 
planning,  endeavoring  to  pay  off  that 
mortgage  before  the  time  to  start  his 
first-born    in    high    school.      He    has 
had     little     chance     to     accumulate 
wealth.     His  city  brother  takes  care 
of  that.      He  is   minus   in   the   state 
I  legislature.      Representatives  of  oth- 
er business  know  that  so  long  as  they 
can    work    the    present    tax    on    the 
farmers    they    will    not    disturt)    big 
business. 


A  DEPENDABLE 
HEATING  PLANT 

In  your  home  will  not  only  bring  you 
solid  comfort  but  will  eliminate  set- 
ting up  and  taking  down  stoves  every 
year.  Get  a  Fleck  system  installed 
and  then  you  know  you  need  not  fear 
the  coldest  weather  because  a  Pawnee 
Boiler  will  keep  your  home  at  a  uni- 
form temperature 
!•  "^i'SlJI  lliKl  and  with  the  least 
amount  of  atten- 
tion. The  grates 
shake  and  dump 
easily.  Write  to- 
day   for     booklet 


9^w^/e, 

*00<800 


No.  10, 


44-50  N.  5th  St., 
506  Arch   St. 
Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Hoffman's  Seed  Oats 

Unstained— not  sprouted— sound— white- 
clean  -SIX  VARIETIES— bo^h     ajd«"  and^ 
"free"  fypes— all  hegvyyielders.  List 
includes  the  famous*  White  Tar-       "^ 
tar"— "Bumper  Crop"— also 
rurestrain  of  "Swedish 
oelecL"     These  Oats 
will  iDcrrase 
yoDZ  fields. 


taxes  or  shoes  or  bread. 

Why  should  patriotism,  for  me, 
mean  producing  foodstuffs  at  a  price  || 
appreciably  belov/  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, working  like  a  Trojan  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  and  existing  on 
only  the  barest  necessities  of  life; 
while  patriotism,  for  the  Hog  Island 
millionaire  ship-builders  and  ten 
thousand  more  of  their  kind,  means 
saving  millions  for  themselves  and 
that,  in  some  cases,  out  of  a  dollar- 
a-year  government  job?     Why  should 
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CALICIR 


BORDEAUX  -ARSENATE 


i  Insure  Maximutn  yields  of 


Again,   big  corporations  manufac-    America  have  17,000  millionaires  in 


I 


rf 


ture  all  tools  and  machinery  used  on 
the  farm,  they  control  all  feed  and 
flour  mills,  lime  and  cement  factories; 
In  fact,  everything  used  in  the  rais- 
ing of  farm  products.  They  buy  the 
raw  material,  convert  it  into  goods. 


1916  as  compared  with  7,000  in  1914. 
anyway? 

I  say,  too,  that  every  picture  like 
that  on  page  211  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer,  showing  a  man  sitting 
comfortably    beside    the    evaporator 


11  Perfect  Crops  by  Spraying 
If  with  Galicide.  Best  all 
II  around  spray  for   chewing  || 

1 1  ing  trees  and  crops.  If 

1 1  Highest  guaranteed  analy-  |1 
11  sisof  ArsenicOxideandCop-  | 
1 1  per  of  Bordeaux.  Costs  no 
II  more  than  inferior  sprays. 
li  Write  today  for  literature  and  prices  || 

II  Manufactured    by  || 

I     Standard  Chemical  Works,    Philadelphia     |  f 

II  Distributed    in  Pennsylvania   by  || 

1 1  Reading  Chemical  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.  1 1 
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1918 
Seed  Book 

Offers  seeds  for  every  farm  crop 
and  tells howtoBfcm  them.  Spermlixes 
In  Alfalfa.Soy  Beans-t.eld  »'«*f-^»-"^^2: 
t«toei>-Seo«iCorn  forsilaBeandcribbinR  Hoff- 
man's Seed  Hook  is  f.<nt  fr.-«  with  «•»»  ""<1.°*^" 
samplM  if  you  mcntioa  this  paper.    Wnt«  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landloille.         Lancarter  County,  P«. 
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up  your 
Separator  Order! 


let  Galloway's  Low  I 
Direct  Price 

.     Do  this  first    Don't  think  ©1 
invpfiting  In  a  neparator  until 
yon  learn  what  a  I'iu  separator 
valae  jou  can  get  diract  fr«M  Oallewatr. 

Sanitary  Separator  "f:^* 

Ifa  the  wnsation  of  al  I  aeparator*.   oen- 

aational  In  construction,  clean  ■kimming. 

Bsnltation.  esay  clpanlng  and  durabili^ 

The  fMtnrM  of  th*  G»llowaT  Suitarr  S^V»n*«r 

canbiiMi  tba  nrw  and  bMt  adTaiitacM  of  all  hUrt 

,  tmimmeiMnlnn.    But  aOallowM  andyoa  ««l 

'      ■    ,b«ilof«lletnbodledlnoo.p«ffCtBi»chin«u 

..  Four  bi*  aiira  at  four  low  pHcys.    i-rwr 

►  jlie  marmntwrt  to  aklm  to  imtod  eapKitr. 

Sold  on  180  milkinK  ift  In  Toor  own  dairy 

b«(or*roud*cid«toke«pit. 

Engin«s— Spreaders— Tractors 

I  Cllowar  also  make*  Enrlno*.  Bpreadna.    ''"'' 
TractoraaadMda  th.m  diroct,  too.  at  low. 
t  faetoTT  pticM.    liontord«r«ny  UnpW- 
iDtiiDtU>au(.tGalloway'«(aeta<7Pr>c*. 

,     Write  For  FREE  Bool: 

R.t  Ifaia  innnpy.aav1n|r  burlnv  raid*  la 
jroor  band,  bef ora  yoo  tiur .  It  pmoU  thy 
wu  to  tniniRnn  Mvlns*  that  will  amount 
to  hondnds  of  dollar,  on  yoor  Muon  ■ 
•appHM.  Closfi  .bippins  polnia  aava 
Ton  fraidit.  Wrtto  today  for  book. 
I  WM.aAU.OWAV  CO..  Boa  19S 
WaCarla*.  Iowa 


raising  or  lowering  the  price  as  per-  .^.j^jig  the  maple  syrup  runs  into  the 
mitted  by  the  law  of  supply  and  de-  strainer  over  the  receiving  can,  is 
mand.  A  margin  of  profit  is  theirs  misleading  and  has  an  influence  mak- 
regardless  of  the  lean  years,  which  ^^^  ^  harder  for  every  farmer  to 
are  the  drawback  to  the  average  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  existence  and  easier  for 
farmer,  years  when  he  strains  his  gyg^y  millionaire  to  gain  more  mil- 
credit,  works  harder  without  profit,  ijons.  We  admit  that  it  could  be 
has  less  pleasure  and  must  be  satis-  ^0^^  jgng  enough  for  a  snap  shot. 
fled  with  visions  of  what  he  will  do  ^^^  ^^le  men  in  our  family  have 
next  year.  worked  over  a  modern  evaporator  and 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discredit  ^^ley  know  that  it  means  hustling 
the  patriotic  utterances  of  the  press,  business  every  minute.  You  don't 
especially  when  urging  the  average  gjt_  ^j  y^^^j.  gj,gg  while  the  syrup 
farmer  to  renewed   efforts   along  the  n^ai^es    itself. 

line  of  greater  production.  Neither  There  is  little  danger  that  any 
do  I  make  a  plea  for  charity  for  the  farmer  will  "quit  farming  because 
average  farmer.  There  is  no  person  j^g  ^an't  become  a  millionaire" — few 
more  patriotic,  self-sacrificing  or  hard  farmers  have  any  such  unholy  ambi- 
worklng  than  the  average  farmer,  tion,  and  T  doubt  if  any  of  them 
He  is  aware  that  the  world  war  de-  would  care  to  be  in  the  class  with 
pends  largely  upon  his  efforts.  He  is  those  10.000  patriots  (?)  who  have 
willing  to  work  early  and  late  to  become  millionaires  during  the  war. 
do  his  bit  towards  universal  peace.  B„t  many  farmers  may  quit  because 
But  in  order  to  do  so  he  must  be  t^gy  are  forced  out  of  the  busine.ss. 
given  an  equal  chance.  He  should  when  a  man  sees  his  children  suf- 
have  a  margin  of  profit,  lean  years  fering  for  necesf^ities  ho  is  quite  like- 
as  well  as  fat.  To  continue  the  ex-  ly  to  look  about  hiiu  for  a  business 
tremely  high  prices  of  materials  used  that  will  provide  theui.  So  long  as 
on  the  farm  is  to  defeat  the  objects  we  farm  we  expect  to  produce  all  we 
that  so  many  millions  are  being  spent  can  of  course,  we  couldn't  possibly 
to  attain.  Give  the  average  farmer  pay  expenses  otherwise,  but  we  do 
Just  taxation,  equal  representation  want  a  square  deal.  We  don't  want 
and  materials  at  reasonable  prices,  war  profits  but  we  can't  live  on 
and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ap-  patriotism  alone. — E.  M.  A  ,  New 
point  committees  and  spend  millions  York. 


A  FIRST-CLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 

At  a  Very  Low  Price 

Every  auto  has  been  reprlce<l  .it  a  1)1k  savinc — pver>" 
car  la  In  A-l  condition.  LlmoiislneH,  C"oui)es.Se<tan.s, 
Town  (.  ars.  RoiirtMters,  Touring  Cars  and  Run- 
abouts, al.soTrurk-*  and  Delivery  Wagons — all  at  u 
.-living.  A    real  cur  for  a  Utile  price. 

1000  Used  Autos  $150  up 

No  matter  wnal  car  you  want  we  have  It.  and 
during  this  month  can  gave  you  33  1-3  to  50  percent. 
Send  (or  our 

Auto  Catalog  No.  A; It's  Free 
ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

WORLD'S    LARGEST    AUTO  DEALERS 

203  N.   Broad  Sreet,  Fhila.,  Pa. 


"The  Be«t"      | 

Greatest  strength  and  dura-  S 
bility.  Ten  years  guarantee  if  di-  S 
rections  are  followed.  Painted  s 
occasionally  it  will  last  twenty  ^ 
years.  Comes  in  three  thicknesses  S 

A  at  vouT  dealt  r  or  trrUf  vs  for  free       g 
tootlit  and  sampUs.  g 

C.  S.  Garrett  &  Son   Corp.  E 
22  S.  Marshall  St.,        Phila.,  Pa.  s 
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The  Home  Sewing 


By  M.  JANE  NEWCOMB, 
Horn*  Economy  I>epartni€nt.  Pennsylvania  State  College 


Copyilcbt  by  M.  Jmw  N«wcomb. 


in  the  Seam. — Cut  two  straight  strip* 
of  material,  eaK:ii  i  inch  longer  than 
the  opening,  the  first  1^  in-ches  wide 
and  the  second  Siinchee  wide.  The 
narrower  strip  U  for  the  facing  on 
the  right  side  of  the  placket,  and 
the  wider  for  th«  underlap  on  the 
left  side. 

The  seam  of  the  skirt  where  the 
opening  is  to  be  made  should  be 
pressed  open  to  define  the  sewing 
line.     Place  the  narrow  strip  on  the 

.  .     J  ».           K      *i.^   «^f/.k<><,       A    hina  right  eido  of  the  opening  with  right 

(No.    1    of    this    series    explained  as   shown    by   the   notches.      A   bias  J                            together   barte  just 

measure   taking-    No    2,   how  to  ad-  edge    is    usually    placed    against    a  sides  or  mater  al  together   baste  just 

measure   lamng,    i^iu-    ^.   ""«   «-"       ,        ° ,  ^,     ,       ,      „ „,  ^^.x      t>:„  ineide  the  sewing  line  of  the  material 

Just  patterns;  No.  3.  use  of  adjusted  straight  edge  1^  a  gored  skirL     ^in  ^^   ^^             ^^^    ^^^^^^       ^^^    ^^^^ 

patterns;  No.  4.  underwear  finishing;  he  seams.   "^^^^^^  both   upper   and  ^^  ^^^               ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

No.  5,  adjuating  bias  facings  and  ruf-   ^<>J^rj>d«^  \^^^^^^.    1)     *<>  'o™  »  one-Inch  facing,  and  hem 

fles;  No.  6,  band«  and  buttonholes.)      the  bia^  if  necessary    (See  F^-  ^>^   ,^  that  the  atltches  do  not  come  thru 

Baste,  holding  the  bias  edge  toward  ,   .  ^    , ,      ...       ,  ,^ 

Making  a  Skirt  y^u.     Some  skirt  seams  are  finished    the  right  side  of  the  skirt. 

With  the  skirt  pattern  carefully  on  the  inside  (a  plain  seam,  welt  seam  On  the  left  side  of  the  opening, 
fitted,  hung  and  marked,  no  fitting  and  a  slot  seam  are  of  this  kind).  Place  the  right  side  of  the  24-inch 
should  be  necessary  until  it  is  ready 
for  turning  the  hem.  Materials 
stretch  on  the  bias,  so  in  most  cases 
there  will  be  little  change  in  the  line 
at  the  bottom.  The  following  direc- 
tions cover  the  principal  steps  in 
the  making  of  a  simple  skirt. 

Beading  the  Pattern 

A  pattern  has  certain  marks  al- 
ways used  in  one  form  or  another 
(circles,  squares,  crosses,  etc.). 

A  long  line  of  perforations  thru  a 
section  of  a  pattern  indicates  the 
line  which  is  to  follow  the  warp  of 
the  cloth. 

A  group  of  perforations  near  the 
edge  of  a  section  of  the  pattern  in- 
dicates that  the  edge  is  to  be  placed 
on  a  lengthwise  fold  of  the  material. 

Notches  on  the  edges  of  the  sec- 
tions of  a  pattern  show  which  edges 
are  to  be  placed  together. 

Other  markings  vary  with  the  pat- 
tern. 


To  ibaste  the  skirt  heea,  measure 
from  the  fold  a  distance  i  inch  lese 
than  the  desired  width  of  tlie  hem. 
Bun  a  gathering  thread  around  the 
skirt  i  inch  from  the  raw  edge  and 
adjust  to  fit  the  skirt  (Sea  Fig.  4). 
Stretch  one  edge  of  a  Maa  otrip  of 


strip  against  the  right  side  of  the 
skirt,  baste  and  stitch  just  inside  the 
sewing  line  of  the  seam. 

Turn  this  strip  back  to  the  line  of 
stitching  just  made,  baste  and  hem. 
This  forms  a  one-inch  underlap  to 
meet  the  one-inch  facing  when  the 
placket  is  closed  (See  Fig  2).  The 
lower  end  of  the  facing  and  the  low- 
er end  of  the  underlap  should  be 
stitched  together  and  the  seams 
bound. 

Hanging  the  Skirt 

Make    the    belt,    and    sew    on    the 
hooka  and  eyes.       Adjust  the  belt  in 
position     around    the    waist    to    ac- 
commodate the  position  of  the  plack- 
These  seams  are  basted  on  the  wrong   et.     Pin   the  skirt  to   the  belt   very 
side  of  the  skirt.     For  a  flat  tailor's    carefully,    placing  the    hip    seams    a 


A  skirt  pattern  usually  gives  one- 
half  of  the  front  and  sections  for  but 
one  side.  This  means  that  the  straight 
edge  of  the  front  must  be  laid  on  a 
fold,  and  that  two  of  each  of  the 
side  pieces  must  be  cut 


seam  or  a  French  seam  the  first  bast- 
ing is  done  on  the  right  side. 

Plackets 

Plackets  vary  with  the  style  of 
the  skirt.  The  front  and  side  clos- 
ing skirts  requires  styles  different 
from  those  required  by  a  back  cloe- 
ing. 

Placket  Facing  for  Front  Closing 
Under  a  Plait.  —  Baste  a  tape  or 
straight  strip  of  material  in  the  fold 


little  back  of  the  hip  bone.  The 
upper  edge  of  the  skirt  should  "be  1* 
to  2  inches  larger  than  the  band,  and 
should  1)6  "eased  in"  in  the  pinning 


If  there  is  no  up  and  down  or  nap   «'  ^he  plait  where  the  placket  open- 
to  consider  in   the  material,   fold   it    ^^S  is  to  be.     Make  this  strip  as  wide 
end  to  end.  and  when  you  place  the    as  the  material  which  is  folded  back 
pattern,   put   the  lower  edge  of  the    to  form  the  plait.    When  basting  the 
first  section  on   the  cut  end  of   the   ^^^^  '«'  stitching,  baste  the  plait  in 
«loth.      This    makes    the    strip    left    P'ace   for   the   entire   length    of    the 
at  the  side  more  usaible  in  cutting  the   seam,  marking  the  lower  end  of  the 
next  section.     Following  the  perfora-    Placket    opening    (12    to    14    inches 
tions.  place  the  pattern  in  the  most    fro™  waist  line), 
advantageous    position    on    the    ma-       Begin   at  this  mark  arid,   using   a 
terial   and   pin   carefully,   remember-    gauge,    stitch    to   the  bottom   of    the 
ing  that  the  front  edge  of  the  front    skirt.     Open  the  placket  and,  on  the 
section    must   be  laid   on   a   straight    right   side,   stitch    in    line   with    the 
fold  of  the  material.  plait     stitched    below,     joining    the 

If  there  is  up  and  down  or  nap,  stltchings  carefully  where  they  come 
the  side  sections  of  the  skirt  must  be  together.  If  the  plait  has  a  raw 
cut  separately.  Be  sure  that  the  first  edge,  bind  the  entire  length,  includ- 
side  section  is  cut  with  the  figure  in  ing  the  edge  of  the  plait  on  the  right- 
the   material    right   side  up,   or   that    hand  side  of  the  placket  opening. 


the  nap  runs  down.  To  cut  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  same  shape,  place 
the  right  side  of  the  first  section 
against  the  right  side  of  the  material 
with  figure  or  nap  going  the  same 
way  as  the  first  section. 

Cut  the  edges  straight,  allowing  a 
one-inch  seam  at  the  side,  and  three- 
eighths  inch  at  the  top,  if  no  seams 
are  allowed  on  the  pattern.  Mark 
the  seam  line  with  tailor's  chalk, 
l)asting  or  tracing  wheel.  Do  not 
use  a  lead  pencil  because  It  is  sure  to 
leave  a  soiled  spot. 

If  the  hips  are  different,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  both  sides  of  the  fit- 
ted pattern  must  be  used  in  the  mark- 
ing. Mark  the  notches  with  tailor's 
chalk,  basting  or  tracing  wheel.  Do 
not  cut  thew. 

Basting  the  Skirt 

Place    the    proper    edges    together 


On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  open- 


^nd  basting.  This  avoids  a  drawn 
look  above  the  hip  line  and  the 
spreading  of  the  placket. 

Stitch  the  waist  band  in  place, 
put  on  the  fasteners,  and  finish  the 
seams  before  measuring  for  the  hem. 
If  the  skirt  is  to  be  joined  to  a  waist, 
this  should  be  also  done  before  meas- 
uring for  the  hem.  The  skirt  hem 
should  be  3  or  4    inches   wide. 

There  are   many    ways  of  measur 


lawn  binding  and  baste  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  hem  so  that  the  stretched 
edge  follows  gathering  thread    (Fig. 
5).     Stitch  this  edge  to  the  hem,  not 
thru   to    the   skirt.      After   this   bias 
strip  is  stitched  to  the  hem,  baste  its 
upper  edge  carefully  to  the  skirt  and 
stitch  or  hand-hem  in  place.     Hand- 
hemming  makes  a  neater  appearance, 
but  the  stitches  must  be  tiny  and  not 
show   thru   to   the   right   side  much. 
This  method  of  finishing  the  hem  can 
be  used  on  all  of  the  heavier  mater- 
ials, either  cotton,  linen  or  wool,  and 
makes  laundering  and  pressing  easier. 
Skirts  that  are  very  circular  should 
be  faced  instead  of  hemmed.     If  the 
facing  is  cut  bias,  it  can  be  stretched 
at   the   lower  edge   and   made  to   fit 
without  gathering. 

Finishing  the  Seams 
All  seams  should  be  finished.  Over- 
casting raw  edges  is  not  satisfactory. 
They  should  be  bound  if  not  tailored. 
For  a  cotton  skirt,  bias  lawn  bind- 
ing 2-inch  wide  is  best  and  most 
convenient.  Baste  this  carefully  over 
the  raw  edges  of  the  seams,  and 
stitch  with  a  long  stitch  and  easy 
tension.  In  all  seams  with  a  plait 
or  stitched  edge  on  the  right  side, 
both  raw  edges  are  turned  in  tbesame 
direction,  and  should  be  bound  to- 
gether. 

On  very  thin  material  the  two  raw 
edges  are  turned  in  toward  each 
other  and  a  fine  overcasting  done 
over  the  two  folded  edges.  Tailored 
seams  are  flat  seams  which  are  basted 
and  stitched  on  the  right  side,  one 
of  the  edges  of  material  in  t-he  seam 
trimmed  shorter  than  the  other,  the 
longer  side  turned  and  basted  like  a 
fell  seam,  and  stitched  on  the  edge. 
Fastenings 
Hooks  and  eyes  or  snap  fasteners 
may  be  used  for  a  cotton  skirt,  but 
buttons  and  buttonholes  are  always 


Ing,  face  back  with  a  straight  facing    j^g  ^  skirt  for  turning  the  hem.     A 
sjUghtly    narrow«(r   than    the   plait,    card    notched    at    the    right    height 

may  be  used.    This  card  canibe  moved 

around  the  skirt,  and  the  skirt 
marked  with  tailor's  chalk  at  the 
notch,  thus  getting  the  lower  edge 
of  the  hem   (See  Fig.  3>. 

Another  method  is  by  use  of  the 
yard  stick.  Place  the  yard  stick  on 
the  floor  and  mark  where  the  upper 
end  striken  the  skirt.  Go  carefully 
around  the  skirt  in  this  way,  and 
the  line  thu.s  marked  will  be  paral- 
lel with  the  floor.  Now  spread  your 
skirt  nut  on  a  table,  and  from  this 
marked  line  measure  a  yard  minus 
the  distance  you  wish  your  skirt  to 
that  the  stitches  may  be  entirely  be  from  the  floor.  This  gives  the 
covered  by  the  plait  on  the  right  lower  edge  of  the  skirt.  Turn  to  the 
.'-ide  of  the  skirt.  wrong  side  the  part  left  for  the  hem, 

Placket    Pacing   for   Back   Closing    and  baste  on  the  fold. 


'-*K4Pte 


I     Fig.  5 


best  if  suitable  to  the  style  of  skirt. 
(Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  But 
terick   Company.) 


Cabbage  Purse.  —  Chop  a  white 
head  of  cabbage,  add  1  minced  onior. 
1  celery  stalk  chopped  fine  and  ;' 
little  parsley.  Took  until  very  soft. 
drain  in  a  colander  and  pound  to  :> 
pulp.  Put  over  (ire  with  2  table 
spoons  butter,  and  cook  10  minutes, 
add  1  quart  of  soup  stock  and  a  sea- 
thru  0  fine  sieve  and  serve. 


Let  Potatoes  Save  Wheat 

There  is  a  large  supply  on  hand  Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder 

that  must  be  used   or  go   to   waste,  and  salt;  work  in  the  fat  with  fork  or 

Xow  is   the  time  to   use  them  while  knife;  add  potatoes  and  mix  thoroly; 

the  ban  on  meat  is  lifted  for  a  while,  then   add   enough   liquid   to  make   a 

Rack    up    savory    stews    with    ample  soft  dough;  roll  the  dough  lightly  to 

-ervings  of  potatoes  and  cut  down  on  about  }  inch  in  thickness;  cut  in  bls- 

,^j.g3j  cults  and  iTake  12  to  15  minutes  in 

Potatoes  are  an  acceptable  substl-  hot  oven.     The  excellence  of  potato 

tute  for  bread.     A   pound   of  baked  biscuits  depends  very  greatly  upon  the 

potatoes  Is  equal  In  nutritive  value  softness  of  the  dough,  light  handling. 
:a  seven  ounces  of  bread. 


(Editor's 
^ote. — Potato  bread  is  probably  fam- 
iliar to  most  of  our  older  housekeep- 
ers; they  know  that  it  is  a  very  good 
bread,  white  and  flaky.  It  was  the 
bread  which  we  first  learned  to 
make) 

In  the  present  food  crisis  all  cer- 


and  quick  baking 

Potato  Souffle 

Ingredients — 4  cups  hot  mashed 
potatoes,  1  tablespoon  melted  fat,  3 
tablespoons  milk,  1  teaspoon  salt,  i 
teaspoon  pepper,  yolks  of  2  eggs, 
white  of  2  eggs  beaten  stiff. 

Mix  all  but  the  whites  of  the  eggs 


eals  are  precious;  they  will  keep  and    .^  ^^^  ^^^^^  given;  beat  thoroly,  fold 

the  potatoes  won't.    As  an  emergency    .^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  beaten  whites;   pile  In 

measure  increase  the  use  of  potatoes. 

If  you   eat    two  baked    potatoes   you 

will  not  eat  much  bread,  and  so  we 

ehall    easily    cut    down    the    use    ol 

wheat  flour  in  the  "less  bread"  pro- 


a  baking  dish  and  cook  until  the  mix- 
ture puffs  and  is  brown  on  the  top. 

Surprise  Balls 
Form  mashed    potatoes   into   balls 


gram  that  must  be  rigorously  follow-  and  with  a  teaspoon  make  a  depres- 
ed  from  now  until  harvest  These  sion  in  the  top  of  each;  mix  1  cup 
recipes  will  interest  you. 

Potato  Bread 


Soften  1  cake  dry  yeast  In  1  cup 


of  grated  cheese  with  salt,  celery 
salt,  and  butter  and  put  1  teaspoon  in 
the  hollow  of  each  potato  ball;  mold 
the  ball  so  the  stufllng  is  concealed 


lukewarm  water  (you  can  use  1  cup   and  brown  in  the  oven  or  frying  pan 
liquid    yeast   or    1    cake    compressed 


yeast  instead  of  the  dry  yeast  it  you 
prefer,  but  since  most  of  us  in  the 
country  use  the  dry  yeast,  we  indi 


Colcannon 

Mix  1  cup  of  mashed  potatoes  and 
1  cup  of  chopped  greens  to  a  smooth 


and  paprika  to  taste;  place  in  baking 
pan,    cover    with    mashed    potaitoes. 
Let  this    brown    m   the   oven    and    serve   very 
hot. 

White  Potato  Custards 

Ingredients. — 2   cups    riced    baked 
potatoes,  4  eggs  beaten  slightly,  1  cup 


ari  o^Q  V 


m«rk     ^o  ♦        1 


/«vi*%       4Klv%        /v«»tfk«  V 


catethis  as  well).     Then  add  3  table-    paste;   add   1   tablespoon  of  fat.   salt 
spoons    syrup    (maple    or    com),    33 
cups  mashed  potato  and  enough  flour 
to  make  a  medium  batter 
sponge  rise  until  quite  foamy — better 
start    the  sponge  soon    after   dinner, 
then  it  will  come  up  so  that  you  can 
mix  it  Into  a  stiff  loaf  before  you  go 
to  bed.  When  you  get  ready  to  mix  It 
into  the  stiff   loaf,   add   4    teaspoons 
salt;. It  Is  better  to  add  the  salt  after 
the  sponge  is  well  risen  because  salt 
tends  to  retard  action  of  yeast.  Mix 
in  enough  flour  to  make  a  loaf  that 
will  not  stick  to  your  fingers  as  you 
knead   it.    and   incorporate   the   flour 
gradually  as  you  knead,  because  this 
works  it  in  better  and  makes  a  bet- 
ter texture.    Leave  to  risetorer  night 
in  the  bread  pan,  well  covered  in  a 
moderately  warm  place   In  the  morn- 
ing mix   into   Toaves,    let    double   in 
bulk,    then   bake   about   1    hour.      It 
should  be  cautioned  that  the  potato 
must  be  thoroly  mashed  in  order  not 
to  hare'lumps  to  bother  In  the  knead- 
ing or  to  spoil  the  texture  of  the  fin- 
ished loaves. — ^H.  M. 


or  top   milk,  juice   and   rind   of  one 
lemon. 

Mix  in  the  order  given;  beat  hard 
for  5  minutes;. pour  into  baking  dish 
Bake  in  hot  oven  20  or  30  minutes  or 
until  custard  is  set 

Potatoes  in  Cake 
In  the  usual  cake  recipe,  substi- 
tute 1  cup  of  mashed  potatoes  for  1 
cup  of  milk  and  i  cup  of  flour;  mash 
the  potatoes  and  beat  up  with  milk 
until  very  light.  Potato  cake  does 
not  dry  out  so  quickly  as  all-flour 
cake  — U.  S    Food  Administration. 


HOHEYCOMB  STEAM  PUDDIHG 


Potato  Pancakes 
Ingredients.— 1  cup  riced  poUtoes, 

i  teaspoon   salt,  i  cup  milk,   1   egg 

beaten,   1    tablespoon   flour. 

Mix   the   above  ingredients  In  the   mont.  Pa 

order  given,   beat  thoroly  and  bake 

on  hot  greased  griddle. 

Petato  Kuffini 
Ingredients. — 4  tablespoons  fat,  2 
tablespoons  sugar,  1  egg,  1  cup 
mashed  potatoes,  2  cups  flour,  3  tea- 
spoons baking  powder,  i  teaspoon 
salt,  1  cup  milk. 


"Will  some  of  the  sisters  kindly 
give  me  a  recipe  for  honeycomb 
steamer  pudding,  made  of  suet,  molas- 
ses, soda,  flour?  If  no  one  has  this 
recipe  give  me  one  that  is  very 
light  when  steamed." — L.  T,  Edge- 


We  do  not  seem  to  have  any  recipe 
for  "honeycomb  pudding",  but  here 
is  a  good  steamed  pudding:  Mix  1 
eup  chopped  suet  with  4  cups  war 
flour,  add  1  cup  sweet  milk,  1  cup 
molasses  and  ^  teaspoon  soda,  and 
lastly  1  cup  raisins  Pour  Into  cups 
and  steam  3  hours 

Maple  Sugar  Sauci  for  Pudding  — 


Cream  the  fat  and  sugar;  add  the  egg  The  following  is  a  good  sauce  to  serve 

well   beaten,    then   the  potatoes   and  with  the  above  pudding:   Boil   i  cup 

mix  thoroly;  sift  flour,  baking  powder  maple   syrup   until    It    threads,    then 

and  salt;   add  milk  and  flour  alter-  add  the  juice  of  1  lemon.     Beat  the 

nately  bake  in  greased  muffln  tins  whites  of  2  eggs  to  a  stiff  foam,  fold 


25  to  30  minutes. 

Potato  Biscuits 
Ingredients. — 1  cup  hot  mashed  po- 
tatoes, 1  oup  flour,  4  teaspoons  bak- 
'np  powder,  1  teaspoon  salt,  2  table» 
spoons  fat,  }  cup  water  or  milk 
(about). 


them  and  the  symp  together  the 
same  as  In  making  a  boiled  frosting, 
and  when  they  are  well  mixed  }  cup 
thin  cream. 

If  any  of  our  readers  can  give  us  a 
good  "honeycomb"  pudding  recipe. 
we  shall  be  glad  to  pay  them  for  It. 
— The  Editor. 


DELCO-LIGHT 

Increases  Farm  Efficiency 

1.  Saves  time  and  labor— Work  formerly  done  under 
Plpor  light  and  by  hand  can  be  done  better  and  in  lese 
time  with  the  aid  of  electric  light  and  power. 

2.  Labor  is  attracted  to  tho  farm— The  "back  to  the 
farm"  movement  is  made  practical  when  the  conven- 
iences afforded  by  electric  light  and  power  can  be  had 
in  the  country. 

S.  Keeps  ths  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm — Electric 
service  on  the  farm  offsets  city  attractions.  Valuable 
labor  and  valuable  young  manhood  and  womanliood 
are  saved  to  the  country  community. 

4.  Solves  the  retired  farmer  problem — Electric  light 
and  power  make  the  farm  home  so  attractive  and 
comfortable  that  the  farmer  and  his  wife  remain  op 
the  farm  where  their  advice,  experience,  and  immedi- 
ate interests  are  of  great  practical  value. 

i»  Lightens  burden  of  the  housewife — Increased  farm 
work  in  war  times  means  increased  labor  for  the  house- 
wife. Electricity  offers  the  only  practical  means  of  tak- 
ing the  drudgery  of  household  tasks  from  her  shoulders. 


IMco-Lifht  !•  a  compact  elACtrle  plant  for  farm*  a* 
countrv  homes.  Self-craaUtiK.  Air  coolad.  Thick 
t^ata,  ionc-Uved  battery.     Ball  baarincs.     No  calla. 


RUNS  ON  KEROSENE 

^»fc«.  $S9S  mef  $4eS,  mmemrdh»g  tm  eiam.f. 
tkiytom,  CMio.  axctrpt  WmUarm  if.  S.  mmd  C 

Th*  Domestic  Engineering  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  \},S,Am 

Distributors 

I  &.  Soyder,        824  N.  Broad  Sbsel, 
Philadelphia.   Pa. 

SdbwiMn   Electric    DerelofHiient  Cc 
342-344  Third  Arc,  Piftsbargh,  Fa. 


T^fa 


Over  50,000  Satisfied  Ussrft 
throughout  the  World. 


Win  the  War  By  Preparing  the  Land 

Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 

Bigger  Crops 

Work  in  Joint  Effort  th«  Soil  of  tht  U  S  and  Canada  -Co-opor«thrr 
Fanning  In  RRan    Power  Noooasary   to   Win  the    Batti<o  lor  Uborty 

The  Food  G)ntrollert  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  greater  food  pro- 
duction. Scarcely  lOO.OOC  000  bushcb  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the  allies  overseas  be- 
fore crop  harvest.  Upon  thv  efforts  of  the  L'nited  States  and  Canada  re»t  the  burden 
of  supply. 

Cvary  Available  Tillable  Aero  must  Contribute;  Every  Availabia 
Farmer  and  Farm  Hand  n^st  Assiat 

Western  Canada  has  an  cnornraus  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  is  Aort  and  an 
appeal  to  the  United  States  allies  is  for  more  men  for  seeding  operationa. 
Canada's  Wheat  Predetion  last  Year  was   225,000, eO%>    Buahela; 
the  demand  from  Canada  alon«,for  1918  is  4O0,00C,OOC  Bushels. 

To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.  She  has  the  land  but  needs  the  men.  The 
Government  of  the  United  Sutes  wantt  every  man  who  can  effectively  help  to  *, 
(arm  work  this  year.  It  wanU  the  land  in  the  United  Statea  developed  first  of  course;  but 
it  also  wanU  to  help  Canada.  Whenever  we  find  a  man  we  can  spare  to  Canada  s 
fields  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want  to  direct  him  there.  Apply  to  our  Employment 
Service,  and  we  will  tell  where  you  can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 
^09%mrn  Canada's  help  will  be  required  not  later  ttian  April  8th. 
Wa«ea  to  eompetent  help,  S50  a  menth  and  vp,  board  and  lodging. 

Tho«  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  warm  welcome,  good  wages,    good   board 
«id  find  comfortable  homes.     They  will  get  a  rate  oJ  one   cent  a    ni.lc  from   Canadian 
boundary  points  to  destination  and  return. 
Fsr  par^cuUrs  as  to  routes  and  place*  where  employment  may  be  had,  apply  to 

B.  S,  EnpbyMMi  Service,  Dept.  of  Labor 

PhiUdalplua,    PtttAargh,    Harriabarg,    Yori^    or    Eria,   Pa. I 


SEND      $2        Sr'£rii:?ler 
*     Far  t  Pounds  GUIIm  Famsus  BrskMS 

COFFEE 

mmHtr    **«»"    HotaM^-s'      Wc.    C«l»o^ 

mmd*  of  small  and    JE?**"  ''SlS.id 
Mgh  traSa  cofloM.     Poan  or  Grouno 

•ialUfacmm  Cvaranteed  or  Money  Bact 
OBlAVKRBn  FREE  .**>  MlLKS 
tllllES  COFFEE  CO.,  2W-23S   WnMsftse  $t..N«sT«» 
ESTABLISH --D  78  YEAKS 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

•tuchcd.  No  •?<•««  too^«-'*?;i';ri 

Write  today  for  biir.  CDCF  BOOR 
min  list  »n.rfr»fb.iok  •[.*■■*•-,■' V.Y" 
SScribinK  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tochment.  Motorcyrlee.  all  !»•*••.  «>•* 
■ad  secood-hmnd.  <36  anj  up. 
•HAW  MANUPACTURINOCO. 
PapC  22Sa     OalaafcMli  aaaaaa. 


HDHE  CANNER 


Many  aie  mJcinc  tlS.OO  «nd  np  per  dar.  «■ 
nin«  FruU  tnd  Vejetible*  for  mmiket.  Mifk 
bort  and  home  n»e  with  a 
"rAVOaiTK**  HOME  CANNSR 
Made  better.  Uat  longer  no  w«»te.  eiret  beat 
reaulta.    ntea  leaf  fuel,   easy  to   operate. 
Pricea.  $3.25  and  up.    We  fumifh  cana 
and  label*.  Writ«  for  FREE  BOOItLET. 
We    also  ■wBafaetvro  Hoi«  sasd 
St«aaB  PrssBur*  Ovttits. 

Th«  Carolina  Motal  Products  Co., 
rMt  Offlo*  Bm   120     Wilnlnston,  N.  C. 


„,.,„M«™ "I" "''""r'""''""'^!'"Il!!r!!r;"!"Z"""!"""'""''"' 

m«aHi»»'«i"i'"""" iHiiM'-i'MiimiM I'ltmi '"' 


LEASE  say :     "I  saw  your 

adv.  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 

„„„,„„ , niiM.i..ni>n ' ,„.„,,,«mMmHim».n.Mi«..«M.im>l 
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Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


riiiladi'-h>l>'a.  i'a-.   ^^''^'-  25,   1918.  . 
Tho     condition     of     the     potato     market     is 
iieouliur.       Altho     supplies    are    rather    light, 
demand     :i.ul     movement     are     slow     and 


the 


firm 


drags V.  With  pmccs  at  primary  points 
and  higher,  receivers  here  have  been  trying 
to  advance  prices  accordint'ly.  hut  buyers  were 
willing    to    accept    the    advance    and    as   a 


not 


At  this 


result  trading  has  been  very  Jimitcd. 
writing  Pennsylvania  and  New  lork  »taie 
*  POtai^rs  are  seUing  generally  from  $1-65 Jo 
§1.85  per  cwt.,  with  now  and  H'*-'"  s««"^; 
extra  fancy  Pcnnsylvanii  drawin„-  $-.  bu. 
only    in   a  'smaM    way.      New   Jersey    pot  itoe. 


and  the  ra 
Jer.«eys    are 


are 


the 


$15   to  $15.25 ;   pea   and  medium,   from 
0    to    14;     and    rf^d    kidneys.     $13. 7o    to 


seconds   at  $1.25.   .  .     ,.».       i   _„..^„i,t 

Swc't    potatoes   continue  m  Irberal  supply, 
arket  show.s  a  further  decline.  New 
now    selling    from    85    cents    to 
selling    from   $1.75    to    $2.25    for    primes.   wit,!i 
No     2's    at   50    to   60    cents.      Dela-wares    and 
Marvlands     in     bushel     ha-nipers     are     serimg 
mostly   at  .1*1.25  to  ?  1-3 5.  with  no^v  and  then 
a    few    ^xtra    fancy    at    $1.50.       ^o.    -  i> 
selling   mostly    at    75   <!ent8. 
Vegetables 
There    is    no    change    to    bo    noted    in 
dried     bean     market.       Marrows     are     selling 
fvom 

*i4"^"\SDarV2Us"has  been  in  very  light  su-p 
pH  r.nd  fnstcad  of  the  ex.pected  lower  prices 
as  we  predicted  la.st  week  the  "larket  is 
firm  "nd  higher.  Collossal  is  now  selling 
from  $6  to  $9  per  dozen;  fancy  $4  to  $0 
extra  $3  to  $4.50;  culls  from  $2  to  it'd.'^y. 
Supplies  are  'coming  mostly  from  Georgaa 
and  South  Carolina,  with  a  small  amount 
from  California.  Under  ligh.t  supplies  bo  h 
preen  and  wax  beans  are  firmer.  J't^J  ^ 
fancv  are  selling  at  $4  P^'"^  1'a"^;'''^'  ^'\^ 
poorer  grades  from  $3  to  $3.50.  New  beeU 
aie  in  light  supply  and  firm  at  $2  to  $2..)0 
per  Irate  Old  beets,  on  the  other  h.and.  are 
plentiful  and  as  the  quality  is  gf"^ ">,, P"?^ 
are  moving  very  slowly,  with  best  at  $-1  to 
$1  25  per  barrel,  and  some  poor  as  low  a. 
^0   fonts.  A 

'    Old  cabbage   is   doing   a  little  better,  most 
Rves  now  ranging   from  $23   to  $25   per  ton 
New    cabbage    is    also    higher,    sell.mg    mostly 
at  SI  25  to  $1.50  per  hamper,  with  now  and 
tben  some   extra   at   $1.60.      Carrots   are  mov- 
ing slowly  at  n  to  $1.25   per  barrel  mostly. 
Cnalihower    is    in    quite    libera)    swpp  y    and 
showing   quite  a  range   in   qnality,    ^'^^J^"| 
selling  at   $1.75   per    crate   and  poor  from   *! 
to    $1  25.       A    few    Southern    encumbers    are 
mrking   tbeir   appearance   on    tJio   ™«f«»t jin* 
scllinr    at   $4   to  $7   per  hamper.      Hot  house 
curumbers  are  firm  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  do^en. 
Ceery     is     practically     unchanged     fom     last; 
week.     Florida  stock  is  selling  generally  (from 
ei  "5  10   $1.60  per  crate,  with  so.me   poor  as 
low     as    75     cents.       Pennsylvania    voi.-lu.ue3 
a'.out    steady    at    8  *o    12    cents    per    bunch 
E-^    plants,    while    still    i.v  light   supply,  .are 
generally  only  ordinary   in   quality  and  prices 
are    lower,    ranging    generally    fom    $3    *^  „** 
crate.       New    Jersr>y     and    Pennsylvania 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 

Hoe«.— Receipts,  8,800;  irregular;  hMvy,  @3.50  crate;  do.,  native,  5@6c  bunch.  Let- 
$1  50  to  $3.50.  Box  aprples  are  also  in  luce,  75c(>ji*1.50  ^^as*^'"'-  ,  J^J'^k*'  iZ^t 
moderate    suipply   and  meeting   an    active   de-    $l(al.25    per    cwt;    red,    ?l@l.^a    per    cw». 

--    Tomatoes,    ^.50@5   crate. 

Fruit. — Applies,  Marj^iland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, $3.50®  5.50;  New  York  State,  $4f«j>6; 
do.,     No.     2,     $3.50.       Sira  wherries,     15  (y  35c 

qt. 

Buitter. — Creamery,  western,  extras.  47® 
48«;  flrstrs,  46@47c;'pound  prints,  49(«dOc; 
do.,  firsts,  49® 50c.  Nearby  creamery,  44@ 
45c;  do.,  firsts,  43(»44c.  Dairy  prints,  aS 
((i'36c;    do.,    firsts,    34  @  35c. 

■Rj-es. — State.  Pennsylvania  and  nearby, 
34@»5e;  Eastern  Shore  and  X^rginia,  34 @ 
35c;    Southern,    33® 34c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Chiolcens,  40<f?45<';  do., 
rough,  35®40<!;  old  roosters,  30@32c; 
ducks,    30®  35c;    turkeys,    40@45«. 

Hay  and  Straw. — No.  1  timothy.  $33; 
standard  ttmoihy,  $32(<i^'32  50 :  No.  2  timo- 
thy. $31.50(??32;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed, 
$31.50@32;  No.  2  light  clover,  $30.50® 
31.50.  No.  1  clover,  $33(f?34:  No.  2  clover. 
$31® 32.  No.  3  do..  $28®  29.  No.  1  straight 
rye  straw,  $24® 25;  No.  1  tangled.  $20® 21; 
wheat  straw,  $18.50®20;  oats  straw,  $17 
®21. 


iiiand  when  fancy,  at  about  the  following 
r.inge  of  prices:  Rome  Beauty,  $1.75  to 
$2.50;  Wpita,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  Stayman  Wine- 
saps,  $2  to  $2.50;  Pearmain,  $1.75  to  $2.oO; 
\Vines»ps,  $2  to  $3;  Yellow  Newiowus,  $1.75 
to  $2.25;  Ben  Davis,  $1.40  to  $1.75.  Straw- 
berries continue  in  light  supply  and  meet- 
ing an  aictive  demand  at  high  prices  when 
fancy.  A  few  cars  of  open  crates  are  arriv- 
ing 4ind  up  to  the  present  writing  are  selling 
from  35  to  40  ti-nts  per  quart.  The  refrigera- 
tors are  sliowing  variable  condition  and  quali- 
ty; best  arc  selling  at  40  tO  4>5  cents,  witb 
some  in  very  poor  condition  from  15  to  25 
cents  per   quart. 

Poultry 
Live  poultry  is  in  very  light  supply  and 
the  market  is  firm  and  higher  th«n  last 
week's  quotations.  Soft  meated  young  roos- 
ters are  now  selling  at  38  to  4.3  cents;  staggy 
young  roosters,  32  to  36  cents;  old  roosters, 
30  to  33  cents;  ducks,  38  to  42  cents; 
geese,  38  to  42  cents;  guineas,  $1.20  to 
$1.40  pair.  Pigeons.  35  to  50  cents  pair. 
Eggs 
The  egg  market  is  praictically  in  the  same 
condition  as  rej.orled  in  these  cohiniiis  last 
week.  While  prices  at  the  present  time 
are  somewhat  lower,  they  are  still  ui«ettled 
!iiu'  fluctuating  a  little  from  day  to  day.  The 
consuming  demand  continues  very  strong  and 
\>ith  the  storage  almost  at  h.n'l  it  looks 
as  tho  the  murket  v>iii  rule  soms  where 
around  Mie  prices  now  prevailing.  At  this 
>vriting  current  receipts  are  shilling  at  albout 
.')7  cents  per  dozen,  with  firsts  about  37 Va 
to   38   cents. 


March  30,  1918. 

$18  25®  18.50;  mixed,  «18.7o®  18.90;  York- 
ers, $18.90®19;  lig'ht  Yorkers,  $18.25® 
18.50;  high,  $18®  18.60;  rouglvs,  ■»16.50({(; 
16.75;    stags,   $13®  14. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.  —  Receipts  7,000; 
strong;  wool  lambs,  $13®  19.35;  dipped 
liambs,    $16.35;    others   uncliangod. 


CHICAGO    HORSE   MARKET 


Horses  were  in  moderate  supply  and  de- 
mand last  week,  with  array  puitc.hascs  re- 
stricted to  mules  and  cavalry  borB4Hi,  thesi> 
and  other  horses  selling  at  generally  un- 
<'^hanged  prices.  Inferior  to  ^swkV  farm 
chunks  were  quot>a1>le  at  f'fl0®l'50.  drafters 
at  $185®  265,  loggers  at  $150(<r22.5  and 
feeders  at  $150(^/240,  with  choice  animals 
eicarce. 


NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  GRAIN 


PITTSBURGH     PRODUCE 


horse  radish  is  in  fair  demand  at  $4  to  $7  per 
barrel.  Kale  is  quite  plentiful  and  selling 
mostly  at  $1  to  $1.10  per  barrel..  Lettuce 
is  firm  and  higher,  Florida  stock  as  selling 
all    the   wav    from    $2    \o  $T   per  haimiier    and 


Pittsburgh,  P«.,  Mar.  25,  IQ'IS. 
Vegctableis. — The  country  produce  market 
has  become  moderately  active  because  of  the 
more  seasonable  weather  and  downward  tend- 
ency of  prices  in  the  case  of  some  fruits  and 
vpKet.i.1)les.  White  potatoes  br;wed  uj)  last 
week,  but  did  not  hoid.  Caibbages  and  on- 
ions continue  weak  and  slow,  and  various 
lines  of  new  green  vegetaibles  from  the  Sout>h 
are  declining.  AppJes  and  Strawberries  are 
in  moder.'i'te  request. 

Potatoes,  car  lots,  $1.50®!. 60  cwt;  sweets, 
$1.75f«2  hamper.  Onions,  yellow,  $1.25® 
1.50  per  1001b.  bag;  do.,  white,  $1.75(??2. 
fabbase.  $20®25  ton.  Parsnips,  45®50« 
l:u.  Rutabagas,  $1.50^?/ 3  bbl.  Turnips,  50-«) 
60c  bu.  Carrots,  50ft  60c  bu.  Lettuce,  $1.40 
®'1.65  hamper.  Celery,  $1.25®  2.50.  Toma- 
toes, $3.50(f7^4  crates.  Radishes,  20 ®.25c  bch. 
Asparagus,  $3(g4.50  case.  Rhubarb,  65'r??7.5« 
bundle.  Beets,  50(?r60c  doz.  bchs.  Apples, 
$3.75fi6.50  bbl;  $1.75@3  box.  Strawberries, 
25  (S  30c    qt. 

Poultry. — ^The  poultry  mar4cet  is  quiet  and, 
while  high  prices  are  asked,  it  is  not  diflRrult 
to  secure  them  if  the  goods  show  quality. 
The  most  of  the  offerings  are  frozen  stocks 
put  in  the  coolers  last  year.  Offerings  of 
fresh-killed  poultry  are  light  and  a  large 
percentage  larks  quality. 

Hens,  34r'i40c  lb;  springers,  35f??40c; 
broilers,  42c;  roosters,  32c;  ducks,  35® 37c; 
turkeys,    3»(ff>43«. 

Dairy  Products. — At  Chicaeo,  Safurdnv  the 
]irice  of  creamery  butter  was  reduced  two 
•rents  a  pound  and  a  like  reduction  was  made 
here,  effective  this  morning.  The  butter  mar- 
ket continues  weak  and,  as  "the  season  for  in- 
.creased  production  is  a  prp  reaching,  lower 
prices  are  looked  for.  The  egg  market  is 
weak  and  unsettled  on  lieavy  receijits.  Un- 
til .^peculators  begin  to  place  the  overpJus  in 
cold  storage,  declinefl  are  more  likely  than 
advances. 

Dairy  Prodnicts. — Elgin  prints,   46®!*©%*!; 


LANCASTER   PRODUCE 

Lancaster,    Pa.,    Mar.    25,    1918. 

Eggs  and  potatoes  in  abundant  quantities 
were  offered  on  tho  market  today,  but  des- 
pite the  supply,  last  week's  prices  were  firm- 
ly maintained  and  sales  were  limited.  Many 
dozens  of  egigs  were  taken  home  by  t-he  deal- 
ers, unaTile  to  unload  them  at  37  and  38 
cents  a  dozen.  Southern  vpsetables  made 
their    first    ap-pearance    in    quantitieis. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Creamery  butter.  50o 
lb;  country  butter,  50c;  fesh  eggs,  37® 38c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  old  chiekens.  $1.2'5ff? 
1.75;  dressed  young  chickens.  $1.2.";  live 
f.hickens,  $1.75@2  per  pair;  live  old  chick- 
ens.   a.Sc    per    lb. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits. —  Slpinacb.  30c  Vt 
•pk;  potatoes,  12@20c  ^  pk:  do..  8(Vff?i$.1.10 
nor  bu :  sweet  potatoes.  25c  14  pk :  new 
beans,  60«  %  pk;  tomatoes,  20c  box;  car- 
rots.   10c  bunch. 

Grain  Market. — Whent.  $2.'10  bu ;  chick- 
en wheat,  $2.10;  corn,  $1.78;  rye.  $2.13. 
Timothy  hay,  $26ff?27  per  ton;  mixed  hay, 
$25^26;    wheat   straw.    $17(fil8. 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCE 


California   Iceberg   from  $2.25    to    $3.25    per    p,,„j„    ^^^^^^^    45®4.5%c;    Ohio    and    Pennsyll 


box. 

The   onion    market    continues    dull,    draiggy 
und   weak,   with   best   selling   at   $1   per   cwt., 
and   poor   from    40    to  75   cents  as    to    condi- 
tion       Onion    sets    are    in    ligbt     suipply     and 
fan-v     Pennsvlvanias     and     New    Jersey     are 
active    at    $5.50    to   $6  per  bushel.      ^Nestern 
sets    are    generally  very   poor    and    selling    at 
low   prices,    mostly    $4    to    $4.50    per    busheb 
Parsnips    are    a   trifle   firmer    at    $1.50   to    $- 
])er  barrel.     Fancy  peas  are  scarce  and  readi- 
Iv    bring  $4  per  hamper,   while  poor  are  mov- 
ing slowly   at   $2   to  $2.50.     Radishes   arc  jn 
h-'ht    supply    and    active    at    f2.25    to    $-.oo 
per    hamper,    with    long    reds    in    barrels    are 
selling    at    $7    to    $7.50.      Peppers    are    more 
plentiful    and    lower,    best    seUing    at    $4    to 
$1.50,    with   No.    2's   at    $2   to   $3.      Scullions 
are    in    good    demand   at    75    cents    to    $1    per 
100        Shallots    are    very    scarce    and    selling 
at    $7    to    $7.50    i.er    barrel.      Spinach    is    in 
much    more    liber.il    supi>ly    and    the 

IS 

pe 

cents    per    bushel. 

Tomatoes  are  increasing  in  supply  and 


vania  dairy,  42®i43c;  Cooking  butter,  32® 
33c.  New  York  cheese,  28  (f?  29c;  do.,  Ohio, 
26f?r27c;  Selected  eggs,  35®  36c;  eggs  at 
mark.   34®  35c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — ^No.  2  yellow  ear  corn, 
$2(3>2.07  bu;  No.  3  yellow  shelled,  $2(7r2.02. 
No.  2  white  oats,  $1.02%  ©1.03 ;  No.  3  do., 
t$1.01rtT  l.Oli/fe  ;  standard  oats,  $1.02«) 
-i.OZVt  bu;  No.  1  timothy  hay,  $33®i33.50 
ton;  No.  2  do.,  $31.50^0132.  No.  1  clover 
hay,  $32.50(7?  33;  No.  2  do.,  $30.50 ®i31. 50. 
No.  1  mixed  bay.  $32.50©33  ton.  No.  1 
light  mixed,  $31.50®32.  Rve  straw,  $20® 
20.50.  Oat  a4raw,  $18.5d@19.50.  Wheat 
str.iw,     $18.50(«19. 


YORK    PRODUCE    MARKET 


market 


York.    Pa..    Mar.    25,    1918. 
There    is    little    change    in    market    condi- 

tions  over  those  reported  last  week.      Apples 

'lower"' Virginia   seiiing' at  $1.75   to   $2.25     are  running  low.>r   in   qnantity.   but   not   rally- 

r    barrel     with    Texas    selling  at    40  to    50     mg  m  price;  in  fact,  as  they  get  scarcer  they 

'  are  actually  easing  off   a   little   in   prke.      In 

the     sjieaking   wiMi    one   of   he    lap;res   bome    grow- 
market   is  gradually  easing  off.   Strictly   f-ancy     ers   ye.<.terday,   be   said   there  was  nothing   do- 
ire  bringing  good  prices  but  there   is  a  wide    ""ff    in    the   apple   m..irket    and    he   would    not 
in    the    quality,    consequently    a    wide    T'l^iit   another  tree   if  he  were  paid  for  it. 
Fancy    144-sizft   are    selling         K..res. — 32W34'c   per    dozen 


r  inge 

ringe    in   prices  -....__ 

n:l    the    wav   from    $3.50    to   $4.7»    per   crate. 

Choice    180-size  arc  selling  all    the   way  from 

$3    to    $4.25,    while    culls,    crooks    and    gems 

ire   selling  from    $1.85   to  $3.25.     Hot   house 

tomatoes   continue    abn-'t   sti^ady    at   35   to   4j 

c»nts   per   pound.      Undpr   mu'^h   more   Uberal 

supplies,   ruta'batns   show   a  decline  from  last 

week's   prices.      Much  of  the  stock  was  poor 

nnd    pithy    and   .«!ales    are    being   made   gener- 

r.|iv    from    75    cents    to    $1    per    cwt.      Turnip 

tops  from  Maryland  and  Delaware  points  are 

coming   quite   fre^lv    and    selling    all    the  way 

from    50    cents    to    $1  50    per    hamper,    as    to 

qnalitv       Watercress    Is   .a  little  more  ijilenti- 

ful.   ringing  from   Wz    to  2   cents  per  bunch 

as  to  quality. 

rnilts 
There  i'  no  change  to  bo  noted  in  tbeap- 
T>1e  m-arket  from  'ist  wnpk's  ret.ort.  Offerings 
while  moderate,  are  a^i.^'it  ample  for  the  sup- 
plies. Strictly  fancv  .niT'ples  comprise  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  offerings  and  this 
claeR  of  fruits  is  firm  at  outside  quotations. 
Poor  and  ordinary  apples  are  quiet  and 
pricps  on  the«e  vnrv  •..  to  o;i->';»y  .  Rinje  of 
vnlues  is  about  as  follows!  ^^^dwms  $3  to 
n^O-    eTfra    fancv.    $.V    Ben    D.vis.    f^.-^O 

Ia^O-    Gano,.     *3-    to    »4  !?^  ";7"'"''Vork 

TTubbardstons.    $3    to    $4  50.    Yo^k 

«3   to  $5-    Wincsaps     $3  50    to   »6: 

Albe     Pir>nin-».     $3    to 


to 
$3 


Butter. — r'ountry,   45(J/48c  per  lb;   separa 
tor.    4R(f?54ic.       Milk.     10c    qt. 

Poultry. — Live  liens,  no  sale;  drcased,  75c 
®'$1.75   each. 

Veget.ablpK. — ^Pota'toes.  10®1.'>c  »A  pk;  fiOc 
'^$1  per  bu;  much  frozen  stock:  lettu<-e.  TyTTt^ 
10c  bd;  bept«,  5p  bch;  radishes.  6c  bch; 
onions,  Gc  bc«h;  10®12ic  '^  pk;  lima  beans, 
18c  pt ;  soup  beans.  \C^lTf  i^r  pt ;  colery.  5 
'^lOc  stnlV:  turniips,  20®25c  \^  pk;  corn- 
meil,     \0(nV2K-    qt. 

Country  Bnitcberine — Sanware.  a0^34c  lb; 
fmoked.  42i7r46c  lb:  backbone,  li^l^r; 
snare  ribs.  32c;  tenderloin.  45c:  steak.  34 '7?' 
38c:  nudding.  24'J?©»c:  cured  meat.  40® 
4.'5c-   wholo  lard.    315c. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — ^WTieat..  $2  25:  porn. 
$2:  oats,  95c:  rye.  $1.85;  bran.  $1.90  cwt; 
middlings.    $2  R.*?    cwt. 

WholeoaV  Grain  Market. — Wheat.  $2.12: 
corn,  $1.7'5:  onts,  90c:  rye.  $1.70;  bran.  $45 
per    ton:    mliddlings.    $52    per    ton. 


New  York    City.    Mar    25.    1918. 

Butter  is  in  fair  demand  with  little  ch.ango 
in  price  from  last  week.  Cheese  trade  slight- 
ly more  active.  Larger  receipts  have  Iwered 
egig  prices  and  the  market  is  irn-gular.  Po- 
tato ofFerinL's  are  liberal  with  trade  slow  and 
weak.  Apples  iy  heavy  supply  and  moving 
slowly. 

Butter.  —  Creamery,  exfr.^s  (92  scored, 
per  pound,  43c;  higher  score,  43*^®44c; 
thirds  to  firsts,  37®43c',  stato  dairy,  35® 
41c;   ladles,    29%f??33«. 

Cheese.  —  Colored  specials,  25f<'i25Uc. 
Daisies,     20'fi' 26',/;  c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  gathered  extras.  39%®40c; 
extra  firsts,  37*/^  6188^2  c;  nearby  white,  fine 
to  fancy,  47® 48c;  ordinary  to  good,  45® 
47c;   browns,   41®  42c. 

*  rgt^,«fcjica    aiMA    \.i*i-ci*.-».     —    A*w.->.     I'.-.     ...J.. 

411CT2.50.  Onions,  per  100-lb  bag.  50c  f?? 
$1.50.  Potatoes,  Jersey,  $il.66®.2  per  100 
lis.;  state  and  western.  $1.80®  2.12  per 
100   lbs.      Carrots,    50e(??*1.25    per    barrel 

Apples. — Winesap,  $4f;/6;  York  Tmperi.al. 
^.50(^5.50;  King,  f4®'6;  Baldwin  $3.50 
®5.50;  Greening,  $4® 6;  Northern  Spy,  $4 
@7. 

PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 

Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Mar.  25,   iai8. 
Beef    Cattle. — Demand     was     fairly    active 
and  prices  of  steers  and  calves   were   sliglntly 
advanced,   offerings   being  light.      Transi>orta- 
tion  conditionis  were  showing  improvement. 

Steers,  choice,  $r2.50f(il4;  extra,  higher; 
fair  to  good,  ^11®>12.50;  bulls,  $8(^10.50; 
extra,  higher;  cows,  fat,  per  lb.,  choice,  8^ 
f??10.c;  fair  to  good,  per  lb..  7(fi8V4c;  bo- 
logna cattle,  choice,  5i<>^7c;  common,  4(3; 
5c;  calves,  ex'tra  choice,  $18.50(''(  19;  fair 
to  good,  $17("18;  common.  $14®  16;  Ten- 
nessee   and    southern,    $9(r(il6. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — The  market  for  sheep 
ruled  firm,  with  demand  absorWng  tho  limited 
offerings.  Lambs  sold  fairly  and  values 
were   well    sustained. 

Sheep. — Wethers,  extra.  $14frj  14.50;  good 
to  choice,  $11(?J  12.50;  medium.  $9f.i  10.50; 
common,  $7(f?8.50;  ewes,  .heavy,  fat.  $12® 
13.  •  Lambs. — Choice,  $17.75(??  1S'.25  ;  do., 
medium,    $10.50frtl7;     inferior.    $14. 50(^716. 

Hogs. — ^Tho  market  ruled  firm  under  lipht 
offerings  and  a  fairly  active  d'^mand.  Quo- 
tations   for    best    western.    $20(??20.50. 

Cify-Drossed  Stock. — There  was  a  ^fairly 
active  trade  in  steers,  heifers  and  cows  and 
the  market  ruled  firm  and  hicrher,  with  sup- 
plies well  under  control.  Calves  were  also 
well  cleaned  up  and  a  shade  firmer.  Lambs 
were  slightly  higher,  but  other  descriptions 
were  without   quotable  change. 


New    Y*ork    City,    Mar.    25,    1918. 
Peed. — The    market    situation    was    without 
material     change    on     .Saturday.       A     8llg,lit;y 
easier    tone    was    again    noted,    but    ttie   offer- 
ings   were    not   heavy.      Avparently    the    moic 
seasonable    woafber   and    the    improvement    on 
traflfic     <'onditions     have     brougiht    »b«ttt     this 
situation.      Not   much    attention    was   givem    lo 
ftfie    new    import    embargo    restrictionn    oov.i 
ering   oil    cake,    for    this    is    not    browght    into 
this  country.      In  the  ineawhile  the  deaaand  is 
good    and    offer!  ng.s     coming    on     the    market 
are  readily   aibsorbed   in  view  of  the  acarcity 
of     feeding     grains     in     general.       Tke    0].(-ii'- 
ing  to    pastures  soon    will   do   much   to   relieve 
the      fight      situation.        Quotations      (proiiijii 
Western    shijiMnent):    Wihite    corn    br»n,    $.'>i) 
jier  ton;    rye  middlings,    $56.50   per   ton-    oat 
feed.    $33.50  per  ton. 

Hay  and  Straw. — All  terminals  still  lib.r- 
ally  supplied  and  the  market  easy,  altlo 
ligihter  .stocks  in  transit  and  the  acouniuh- 
tion  las  rc)iorte>d  by  the  railroads  headed  for 
this    market    is    being    reduced. 

Hay. — No.    1    large    or    sma41    bartes,    $29 W 
31;   No.   2,   $20(S2S;   \\s\\\  clover,  mixed,   $26 
^28.      Bye    straw.    $2ir,t2S    per    ton. 
Corn. — No.    3    yellow,    $1.80. 
Oats. — No.    2    white,     $1.00  1^  ®  1.07^. 

PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY   MARKET 

Pliiladeliihia,   Pa.,   Mar.   25,    191g. 

Butter. — Demand  for  .solid-<i>scked  cream- 
ery developed  consider.able  force  for  {Satur- 
day, and  prices  advanced  Ic  owing  to  v.  iv 
liL'ht  receipts.  Prints  were  also  Ic  high.r, 
Aviih    sun.lies    closely    cleaned    up. 

Western,  fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  ex- 
tra. 43c;  higher-scoring  poods,  44®4.".c;  exua 
fir.st.s,  42c;  firsts,  41rt41i^c;  seconds,  3',t  .1 
40c:  sweet  creamery,  e.xtra,  44c;  uii.br 
gr.ides,  40^?43c;  nearby  prints,  fancy,  47. ■; 
do.,  average  extra,  44f.»46c;  firsts,  42(ri>4;!c'. 
seconds,  40®41c;  special  brands  ioWt>in,'  at 
48ft<50c. 

Receipts  as  compiled  by  the  Buream  of 
Markets,  213  tubs  of  butter  and  499S  cases 
of  eggs. 


PHILADELPHIA   HAY   AND   GRAIN 


Philadeljxhia,   Pa.,    Mar.    25,    1918. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — ^Rccerpta,  96  tons 
of  hay  and  8  cars  of  straw.  The  hay  market 
..-.-  ij....  .  U..U  c.ii.i,,  aieuu^.  oir«w  ^u.a 
slowly   at   former  rates. 

Timothy  bay,  according  to  location — No  1 
large  bales,  $30(?j31;  No.  1  small  bales.  #^0 
®31;  No.  2,  $29fr.  29.50;  No.  3.  tidCrj.-- 
sample.  $21f;T23;  no  grade.  $17®  19.  Clov.  r- 
hixed  b.ay,  light  mixed,  •$28  r?i. 29;  No.  1  do., 
$246/27.50;    No.    2    do..    $24.50® 25.5». 

Straw. — No.  1  straight  rye.  $21®.21..'>n; 
No.  2  do..  $20®  20.50;  No.  1  tangled  rvc. 
$19.50<r,  20;  No.  2  do..  $'18.50-@19;  No."  1 
wheat  straw.  $19®  19.50;  No.  2  do.,  $HW 
18.50;  No.  1  oat  straw,  |19  ©.19,50:  No.  2 
do..    $18(r' 18.50. 

Com. — Car  lots,  No.  2  yellow,  |1.»5@1.96. 
Oats. — No.    2    white,    $1.06®  1.06%. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET 


ftteers,  \1(n12c;  bc'fcrc.  16'7r20c;  cows 
13'JT,li9.c:  calves.  25'''i27'c:  .southern  and 
barnyardrfi.  18(fi20c;  country  dressed,  21 '^i 
23c;  sheep,  23®24<c;  do.,  extra,  25ic;  l.ambs. 
28®  30c;    hogs,    26c. 


NEW    YORK    LIVE    STOCK 


New   York    Citv.    Mar.    25,    1918. 

nppvpi). — Receipts.  2' 50:  irregular:  steers. 
$10(r?14.30;  bulls.  $7.50ffr'10.75:  cows.  $4.50 
®10:    toii.s.    $10.25. 

Calves. — Beceints.  4160:  firm;  veals.  $17 w 
21:    culls,    $14^^16.50. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — ^Receh.ts.  3720;  firm: 
sheep,  $9'rt^r3:  culls.  $7'n'850:  lie-bt  prime 
lambs.     $17.50';?  in  75       culls.     $16. 

Hogs — RpceiTits.  7060;  steady  at  $lfl.,'lOf?^ 
18.90:  piff".   $18f^l9.50;  roughs,  $17.75. 


New    York    City,    Mar.   2.5,    191^. 
The    surplus    continues   with    denatid    mod- 
erate    and    receipts     increasing.       Early     lart 
week    the    condensers,    the    last  of   the   group 
of  wholesale  milk  buyers,   consented  to  abide 
by  tho  decisions  of  the  Federal  Milk  Commis- 
sion.     The  Dairjinen's  League,   the  disfri'.u- 
tors   and  manufacturers   and   condensers  have 
now  accetpted  the  Federal  MLlk  Commission  as 
the    last    word    in    prices    in    the    New    York 
market.       All     differences     of    opinion     witc 
willed   out.      Tb?    commission  has   delerm  ivd 
that    the    April    raios    for   producers   of   Or.ile 
B  in  the   150-mile  zone   shall   be  ^2.50  a  hun- 
dred for   3   percent   milk;    $2.74.   or   ai>!)riv;i- 
mately    5  8    cents    a    quart    for   3.6   per   cent; 
and  $2.90  for  4  percent.      This"  a  drop  to  the 
producers     of     approximately     1.28     cents    a 
quart,   while   the  retail  rate  for  bottled   Gr  1  b^ 
B   delivered  was  reduced  only    ^   cent,   t.)   14 
cents 

This  relatively  large  reduction  to  the  pro- 
ducer is  generally  believed  to  have  been  die 
to  a  desire  to  save  the  distributor  from  lo--'S 
on  surplus.  Tlie  executive  committee  of  t'l" 
Dairymen's  League,  considering  that  th.>  re- 
tailer   had    not    received    sufficient    consid 1- 

fion,  asked  for  a  special  meeting  of  the  Milk 
Commission  to  consider  this  phase  of  the 
question.  The  meeting  was  held  on  Micli 
23.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  .Tordan,  the  clnir- 
man.  no  decision  was  reached.  There  proh- 
ably  will  be  another  meeting  this  week.  Tt 
has  bepu  decided  that  the  balance  of  i't" 
recoup  for  the  lo<4ses  of  the  producer^  in 
December  last,  should  be  made  wp  in  !he 
months  of  May,  .Tune.  .Tuly  and  August,  a:  th* 
rate  of_  3  cents  a  month  on  the  hundrel 
Receipts  of  mi'k  and  cream  in  40-r|'nrt 
ending    Maroh 


SALTTMOfil!   PRODTTCE 


BtJPPALO  LIVE  STOCK 


cans    for    the 
fls    follows: 
R  111  road 

Erie     

Susqufthanna 
WVst   Shore    . 
Lackawanna 


week 


Milk 
47.361 
0.708 
10,020 
60,140 


1918. 


Tmrierdls. 
p,i«sett.    $3 


10    $4  /iO- 
^5:     unclassified,     m'^ 


^     common     rsripties, 


Baltimorp.    Md.,    Mar    S."?.    1918. 

Produce — Porffltoes     white,    Maryland    <»nd 

Pennsylvania.      $1  'tO®17.'5     cwt:      do..     New 

York       $150^0^1.75      cwt:      T5n«tern      flhore, 

.f1  25';7  1  50    ewt.    Swpof    T>otntop«     vp"o-w     «4 

(^4  50    bbl:    $125®  1.40    hamper    Caljhage 

daniah.  $20(5^25  ton.  Celerv,  New  York,  $1.50    sprittgers,    |«5(Ril35 


Buffalo,  N.  v..  Mir  , 
Onttle — (ReceVnts.  2  Ann-  active  and 
strong-  -prime  steprs.  $13  50^14:  shipping 
steer*  »13fT*13  25:  butcbers  $10'JM2.75: 
veaTings.  $1175r?M3  25:  heifers.  $9f?ri2: 
rows  $«i®12.25;  bulls.  $7r?M125:  stockers 
n•r\i^    feeders.    $7  .'>O/f?il6.50;    fresh    cows 


N.    Y    Central    (long  haul)  .114.722 

Ontario     35.113 

Lehigh    Valley    4.'>.443 

New  Haven    5.079 

Pennsylvania      10  920 

Other   sources    5.990 


23    w  re 

p.    m 

"  -.(IS 
30 

0(1' 

1  -ri 

1.(^10 
o  70(; 

"  (ITS 

3(1 

190 

ISS 


and 


Totals      342.096 

Same  week  1a»t   year 8.54,595 


10,«17 
12,723 


March  30,  1918. 

GRANGE  NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK 
STATE 


S     J.    Lowell,    Worthy    Master    of 
New  York  State  Grange,  of  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.,  ana  his  two  sons  form  a  note- 
wortliy  trio  in  grange  circles.     "Like 
father,  like  son"   is  here  amply   ill- 
ustrated.    S.  J.  Lowell  is  a  most  re- 
spected   and    honored    farmer   of   hia 
state,  and  the  worthy  master  of  the 
largest  state  gr?inge  in  the  country. 
His  youngest  son,  Clyde  M.,  Is  master 
of  Fredonia  Grange  No.  1,  the  larg- 
est subordinate  grange  of  the  state, 
with    a    membership    of    758.      The 
other  son,  Fred  A.,  is  master  of  Chau- 
tauqua County  Pomona  Grange,   the 
largest  pomona  grange  in  the  state. 
Is  not  this  a  record  to  be  proud  of? 
Niagara  Falls  now  stands  a  good 
chance     of     getting     the     National 
Grange  next  fall  and  if  so,  one  ses- 
sion  m'ay   be  spent   in   old   Fredonia 
Grange    hall,    as    the    guests   of    the 
Lowell  family.     All  patrons  in  near- 
by  counties  and   states   should    plan 
to   take   advantage   of   this    trip,    as 
Fredonia  can  give  some  valuable  ob- 
ject  lessons   to   grangers   of   all    de- 
grees. 

Webster  is  Fredonia's  worthy  com- 
petitor in  membership,  a  real  live 
campaign  for  members  now  being 
carried  on  by  each  grange — with  the 
goal  of  800  members  well  In  sight 
for  each. 

Cayuga  County  Pomona  Grange  re- 
cently held  an  interesting  session. 
Mrs.  Campbell  of  the  home  economics 
department  of  state  grange  spoke  on 
the  opportunity  of  the  women  of  the 
country  to  help  in  the  work  of  the 
farm  in  Its  lighter  forms,  in  imita- 
tion of  their  Canadian  sisters.  Miss 
Mary  Bowen,  county  conservation 
agent,  urged  preparedness  on  the 
part  of  the  housekeeper  and  the  need 
of  greater  simplicity  in  the  dally 
menus  served.  Less  variety  -was  rec- 
ommended. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  manager  of  the 
County  Farm  Bureau,  advised  the 
farmers  not  to  criticise  the  govern- 
ment but  to  put  their  own  represent- 
aitive^  into  power.  "Farming  Inter- 
ests can  best  be  run  by  farmers — not 
by  politicians,  merchants,  lawyers, 
or  others  who  know  nothing  of  the 
farm.  Farmers  should  take  the  word 
order  as  their  guide,  first  organizing 
the  work  of  their  own  farms,  using 
their  best  efforts  to  provide  food  for 
the  nation.  The  next  step  Is  to  or- 
ganize farm  interests,  and  carry  out 
those  projects  which  make  for  ef- 
ficiency." 

Cortland  County  Pomona  Grange 
in  recent  session  gave  much  consider- 
ation to  the  farm  labor  question.  Re- 
ports were  made  of  various  manufac- 
turing concerns  of  the  county  that 
last  spring  promised  to  release  labor 
to  help  the  farmers  when  needed  in 
crop  emergencies,  and  that  later  on 
almost  to  a  man  refused  to  let  their 
workmen  go  w^hen  the  farmers  call- 
ed for  much  needed  help — even  for 
very  short  periods,  with  the  farmers 
willing  to  pay  the  high  factory  wages. 
Any  sort  of  help  that  could  be  ob- 
tained was  hired  to  save  crops  from 
frost,  sometimes  paying  %%  z  day  for 
help  that  was  physically  Incapacitat- 
ed to  do  a  real  day's  work  or  even 
help  to  lift  a  crate  of  potatoes  into 
a  wagon.  The  general  belief  was 
♦  hat  when  a  elmllar  campaign  to  en- 
list help  for  farm  work  should  be 
made  this  spring  that  all  promises  of 
f.ictnrv  owners  and  even  of  factnrv 
^'orkers  to  help  when  needed  '.e  put 
down  In  black  and  white,  as  patriot- 
'''m  and  performance  seem  to  be  two 
dlstlnot  things. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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RW-10128— Women's  House  DreMe*  of  Strip 
ed  Gincham,  White  Ground  with  Pinic,   Blue 
and  Brown  Combination  Stripes.Madc  in  straight 
plaited  ityl;  from     the  deep  yoke,  a    model  greatly  in  dc 
mand:  gingham  belt:  jaunty  patrh  pocket*    three-quarter 
length  ileevek:  broad  hmc^    white    collar    trimmed    with 
gingham  and  buttoni.       Sizei  36  to  46  iachrt   ^t     AC 
butt    meatur'-.  Price •pi**/** 


RW- 10040 — Striped  Gingham  Morning  Drea 
•ea  in  pretty  color  combinations, WhiteGround 
with  the  predominating  stripe  inPink  or  Blue. 

Unusually  effective  style — round  white  pique  collar  and 
deep  cuff-  yoke  of  white  pique  and  plain  chambray: 
chambray  belt:  decarative  patch  pockets  on  the  straight 
plaitrd  skirt.  Sizes  36  to  46  inches  bust  (bO  AC 
measure.         Price    i^£>»VO 


RW-1011S~Exceptionai;  at  $1.50!  House 
Dresses  of  Neat  Checked  Gingham  in  Blue- 
and-white,  Lavender-and-white  or  Black- 
and-white.  Collar  of  chambray  in  plain  color  trimmed 
with  ta  IS  of  checked  gingham  and  buttans:  plain  cham- 
bray cufs  and  belt;  patch  pocket  on  th«  gored  ^1  CQ 
skiit.Sicit  36  to  46  inches  oust  measure.Price     "P  *  •*'*' 


Three  excellent  values  in  Women' .s  House  and  Morn- 
ing Dres.ses— just  the  type  of  Dress  of  which  every 
woman  must  have  one  or  two.  Well  made,  comfortable 
and  good  looking  enough  for  trips  to  town,  neighbor- 
hood visits,  and  the  like. 

We  pay  the  parcel  post  charges  (none  sent  C.  O.  D.) 
and  accept  your  order  with  the  understanding  that 
if  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  can  return  the  Dress  AT 
ONCE  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  in  full. 

In  ordering,  give  bust  measure,  also  first  and  second 
color  choice. 

Strawbridge  and  Clothier 

Philadelphia 


Is  Your  Truss  a  Torture? 

Am  yoo  »tifferinA  (Vom  rupture  without 
any  hope  of  peliefTGet  the  Brook*  Rap- 
ture  Appliance  on  free  trial  and  know 
the  comforts  of  a  sound  man. 

The  automatic  air  cushion  clings 
closely  without  slipping  or  chatinfc. 
Guaranteed  to  corofortably  retain 
the  hernia.    Draws  end  binds 
together  the  parted  tissue  and 
^ives  Nature  a  chance  to  knit 
them  firmly. 

As  specialists  of  30  years' 
experience  we  haveperfected  -.    .      «     u       i 

a  comfortable,  sure  relief  from  hernia  in  the  Brooks 
Rupture  Appliance.  Endorsed  by  thousands  of  phy- 
sicians. Sent  on  trial  to  prove  its 
worth.  Made  to  your  measure. 
Durable— cheap. 
Write  today  for  measure  blanks. 
BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 
430  State  St.  Marshall,  Mich. 


EREE 


^   KASIBII  TO 

^    OPBRATBI     _ 

2  JlSSSTSSiV  »mA  I-SaJobsI    Astonlshtoi  Tsntilation  MXi 
^  SSSSySii^lSO^  In 


Torcov  Tliill     '*»'"  ">»■    service.     neiB-n    reoor^l 
.lersey    l»llll     over  .wo  Ihs.  i  utter  in  l     year,  sire'n 
nam   22   Un    In     7  duvR.    C.ranrt-dam,     .- »,o  y,  Hl<nhH 
Oreat  Ciraiid-dttin.  Wl  lbs.  In  1  vear.      WHtr  ns. 
J.M.  M.\IN"A    B<>N3.  SHIl'pFVSBrRC.  ''A. 


Zk  Act 


I  AS r 


y      V.  e.  aeta,  PfM. 
^  SimplleHy 

O     lR£::>stor  Corp. 

^ TijilBWiiiiiMiri  •- 


IDI  Exquisite 
Wall^Paiier 
Samples' 


write  us  a  postal  to>i 

day.  Ijet,  u3  mall  you 

this  III-  book  «.f  thi-  „  „     .^ 

verv  latoii    Now  Yi)rk  styles  in  wall  paixrs.  Don  t  bo- 

leclyi  iir  paper  until  you  have  •<cen  Mn'ni  Beautify  your 

entire  home  at  small  r<>"t    diir  remarkably  low  prices 

beglu  ai  ^c  a  u  oul)U-  roll 

Mc  papers  a  big  teem 

This  bi(j  new  book  tells  how  vou 
can  <l()  t  he  w ork  yourself,  (lulr'kly 
and  iii-'llv.  Don't  ml<(«  theste  101 
original  paitcrn."  we  want  tooend 
you/Tf/".  Write  luiBtal  notr— Just 
•Send  Wall  Paper  Book." 


W 


JACKS  FOR  SALE    Bv 

C.  WHrrE.  (XHJDERSPORT.  PENNA. 


nntstA^fl  Bovef*.  rurmnn.  rnbbl<>r.  CIsnt  Or^en  Ml..  nM>rofi 
■  Ionirf»now.  Nn-btlKht.  Northn-.  Ohio.  Qnrrn.  Rom,  RalHirh. 
SlxWr.'kn.  Wonder.    Mhi>r«  C.  W    PORD  Pishsrs.  N   ▼ 


T 


ELL  the  advertiser  'you  saw 
adv.  in   Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


COLLIE  rrPPTES.r^V^''*'-'^--'*? 

Inteliment  kind .  at  farmers  prices.    >'»j^;,  .■'l«'>j;i'  "•- 
male.?  and  open  females  for  bree<llnK.  <  "••'"lar  free 
<  U>Vi;R.\i)OK  FARMS.  C-hamlH-rsKuri;.  Pa 


old.  one    1.^00   one   2.<»00  '"»„'*«'< ''J ^"^    in   1      • 
A.  One  larKO  Spanish  Jack,  fi  >Tars  old 
I.  A.  STEPHENS. 


ClaysTille.  Penna. 


For  Sale  ^T.''^r^\"r^';^B'^B> 


Perkshires  5-lr    rtrmVr"*or  "reed"        circular 
Wblte  Lof horns.        O.  D.  Bamea.       Crore  city.  P». 


^H^S^ffi^asss 


Out   Best  Offer 

We  will  renew  your  subscription  for  five 
years  for  only  $2.25.  It  will  pay  you  to  re- 
new  now  as  you  will  secure  full  credit  for  the 
entire  time  ordered  regardlew  of  any  future 
advance  in  subscription  price. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

261-63  S.  hi.  St.   Phila..  Pm. 


f^ir^rv^     ft'^'  ■WT'TT-'^ 


2(^-376 


PennsyWania  Farmer 


I! 
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The  Striker's  Story 

By  Frank  H.  Spearman 

Copyright.    McCLURE  PHILLIPS  &  CO 


After  an  interval  of  silence  lie 
spoke  again.  "Do  you  sell  tickets  on 
c-coffee  here?"  She  looked  at  him 
with  a  questioning  insolence.  "I 
mean,  c-could  a  fellow  buy  a  chance 
— or  get  into  a  raffle — on  the  h-h-hot 
tank?"  asked  McTerza,  throwing  a 
sad  glance  on  the  live  coffee  urn, 
which  steamed  cozily  beside  its  sil- 
ent   companion. 

"That  tank  is  empty,"  snapped 
Kate  Mullenix  recklessly,  for  in  spite 
of  herself  she  was  getting  confused. 

"If  it  is,"  suggested  McTerza,  peer- 
ing gravely  underneath  at  the  jet  of 
gas  tliat  blazed  merrily,  "you  ought 
to  draw  your  fire;    you're  liable   to 


"Fifty  cents  a  b-b-box?" 
"Fifty   cents   apiece." 
"Give  me  a  small  one,  please." 
He  put  down   a  dollar  bill   as  be 


I  would  not  call  her  common.  Not  a  canyon  full  of  wolves.  They  were 
that  I  would  be  afraid  to,  tho  most  so  surprised  at  first  they  couldn't 
of  the  boys  were  more  or  less  afraid  bite,  but  pretty  soon  they  got  Mc- 
of  Mrs.  Mullenix,  but  simply  that  it    Terza   up   against   a   mirror  and   be- 

woukln't  be  right— not   in  my  opin-    gan  pasting  pool   balls  at  him.  ^^   ^..„„    ^ ,    ^ „_. 

jj„^  When    Ed    Banks    arrived    it    was    i,-4j-bum  your  c-c-crown-sheet." 

She  kept  a  short  order  house,  let  as  bad  as  a  rapid-fire  gun,  and  he  "What's  the  matter?"  demanded 
that  be  admitted  at  once,  but  her  carried  McTerza  out  the  side  door  ^^te  angrily;  "is  your  coffee  cold?" 
husband  was  long  a  West  End  engi-  like  a  warm  tapioca  pudding.  When  -oh^  „„,"  he  responded,  shaking 
neer.'  Denis  Mullenix  went  into  the  the  fellow  got  round  again,  tho,  he  iij^  h^ad  and  waiting  for  the  surpria- 
Peace  wit-h  Hailey  and  Ed  Peeto  and    was  just  as  careless*  as  ever.  jng  diolaimer  to   sink    In.    "Not    ex- 

Durden  the  night  of  the  big  June  It  was  pretty  generally  und^-  actly  cold.  It's  just  dead." 
water  on  the  West  End.  The  com-  stood  that  in  the  strike  the  short  "We  don't  serve  Reading  men 
pany  didn't  treat  her  just  right.  I  order  house  was  with  us.  Mrs.  Mul-  here,"  retorted  Kate  defiantly, 
was  a  strong  company  man,  altho  lenix  had  reason  to  feel  bitter  tow-  •«0h,  yes.  you  do,"  responded  Mc- 
I  went  out  with  the  boys.  But  I  say,  ard  the  company,  and  k  became  Terza,  brightening  at  once.  "You 
and  I've  always  said,  the  company  speedily  known  that  Mrs.  Mullenix's  serve  them  like  t-t-tramps."  Then 
did  not  treat  Mrs.  Mullenix  just  was  not  a  healthy  place  for  the  men  after  a  pause:  "Could  I  get  a  cigar?" 
J.J  jjl  who  took  our  engines;   their  money        "Yes." 

A     widow,      and      penniless,      she    was   not   wanted.      In    fact,    none  of        "How  much  is  that  kind?" 
bought  the  eating-house  at  McCloud    the  new  men  ever  tried  to  get  service        "Fifty      cents,"      snapped      Kat*. 
with    the    few    hundreds    they    gave    there  except  McTerza.     McTerza  one    glancing    into    the    street    for    some 
,  morning  dropped  into  the  short  order    friendly  striker  to  appear. 

There  were  five  young  Mullenixes,    house.  "I  want  a  good  one.** 

and  they  were,  every  one,  star  chil-        "Coffee,"   said   he;    he  always  cut        "That's  a  good  one." 
dren,    from   Sinkers,    who   was    foxy,    things   short   because   he  was   afraid 
to  Kate,   who    was   not    merely   fine,    he  would  get   hung  up  between  sta- 
she  was' royal.  Twenty,  and  straight,    tlons    in    remarks.      Mrs.    MuHenix, 
and    true,    with    a    complexion    like    »ick,    had    to   manage    as   she   couM.         „_   ^__    „ 

sunrise  and  hair  like  a  sunset.  Kate  Kate  was  looking  after  things  that  took  the  cigar.  She  threw  a  half 
kept  the  cottage  going,  and  Mrs.  Mul-  day  at  the  restaurant,  and  she  was  back  on  the  case.  At  that  moment  in 
lenix  ruled  personally  in  the  eating-  alone.  She  looked  at  McTerza  chill-  walked  two  of  our  boys.  Curtis  Ruck- 
house  and  in  the  short  order  annex,  ingly.  Kate  had  more  than  enough  er  and  Ben  Nicholson.  McTerza  bad 
Anv  one  that  has  tasted  a  steak  instinct  to  tell  a  Reading  man  from  a  great  chance  to  walk  out,  but  he 
grilled  swell  in  Chicago  or  in  Den-  the  Brotherhood  type.  She  turned  didn't  improve  it.  Rucker  and  Ben 
ver  and  tasted  one  broiled  plain  by  in  silence,  and  she  poured  a  cup  of  were  Reds,  both  of  them.  Ben,  in  fact, 
Mrs  Mullenix  in  McCloud.  half  a  coffee,  but  from  the  night  tank;  it  was  an  old  terror  at  be?t.  Curtis 
block  Vrom  the  depot,  can  easily  un-  was  the  grossest  indignity  that  could  Rncker  was  a  blackish,  quick  young 
derstand  why  the  boys  behaved  well,  be  perpetrated  on  a  man  in  the  fellow,  fine  as  silk  in  a  cab,  but  a 
^s  for  her  coffee,  believe  it  or  not,  short  order  managemient.  She  set  it  devil  in  a  strifle,  and  what  was  more, 
we  owe  most  of'  our  world-famous  with  little  of  civility  and  less  of  a  great  admirer  of  Kate  Mullenix, 
AVest  End  runs,  not  so  much  to  the  sugar  before  McTerza,  and  pushing  and  the  minx  knew  it.  As  McTerza 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  renown-  her  girdle  down,  coldly  walked  front,  bit  off  the  end  of  his  cigar  and 
ed  as  they  are,  nor  to  Mr.  George  half  perched  on  a  stool,  and  looked  reached  for  the  gas-lighter  he  noticed 
Westinghous'e,    prince    of    inventors    listlessly  out  of  the  window.  -  fhat    her    face    lighted    wonderfully, 

tho  we  rank  him— but  <o  the  coffee  "Cool,"  ventured  McTerza  as  he  With  a  smile  the  newcomers  called 
drawn  by  Mrs.  Mary  Mullenix;  honor  stirred  a  lump  of  sugar  hopefully  for  coffee,  and  with  a  smile  they  got 
Avhere  honor  is  due.  '^^^^   ^'s    purchase.      Kate    made    no    it.     McTerza,  smoking  quietly  at  the 

Mrs     Mulleni.x's    coffee    for    many    comment    on    the    observation;     the    cigar    case,    watched    the    steaming 
vears'mlde  the'bovs  hot;    what  now    thing   appeared   self-eviden-t.  liquid  pour  from  the  empty  tank.   It 

makes  them  hot  is"  that  she  can't  be  "Could  I  have  a  little  c-c-c-con-  was  a  dispiriting  revelation  but  he 
nersuuled  to  draw  it  for  anybody  densed  milk?"  inquired  McTerza  pres-  only  puffed  leisurely  on.  When  Kate 
excent  McTerza  and  l^ev  claim  ently.  "This  sc-sc-scream  looks  pret-  glanced  Ms  way.  as  she  Presently 
th^rV  the  Nv.v  he  holds  the  Yellow  ty  rich."  he  added,  .stirring  thought-  did,  disdainfully,  McTerza  raised  h.s 
Mail  with  thV  808;  but  all  the  same  fully  as  he  spoke  at  the  pot  of  mus-  finger,  and  pointed  to  the  change  she 
McTerza    is    fast    stuff,    coffee    or    no    tard.    which    was    the   only   liquid   in    had  thrown  at  him. 

coffee  '  ^'^h»-  ""^^""^  ''  i^' 

Thev   were   none   of   them    bolster-         Kate    Mullenix   glared    contemptu-  "Mistake." 
ous    men.    those    Reading    engineers  ously   at  him.  but  she  parsed  out  e  The  strikers  pricked  up  their  ears^ 
Tho  took  our  jobs  after  the  strike;  jug    of    cream-and    it    was    cream.  "There   isn't   any  mistake    sir^ 
b't    McTerza    was    an    ovster.    except  From  the  defiance  on  her  face  as  she  told  you   the  cigars  were   fifty   cents 
thit  he  couldn't  be  swallowed.  resumed  her  attitude  she  appeared  to  ea<;h."   replied   Kate  Mullenix.  Ruck- 
McTerza  didn't  give  up  verv  much  expect  a  protest  about  the  cold  coffee,  er  pushed  back  his  coffee,  and   slid- 
to'nnvbodv    not    even    to    his    own  None  came.     McTerza  drank  the  stuff  ing  off   hi.  stool   walked   forward 
chums    Fole;-  .nd  Sinclair.     The  fact  very  slowly,  blowing  it  carefully  tho  "Chango  i.n't  '"'^bt."  persisted  Me- 
te he'w.s  diffi^pnt.  owing,  maybe,  to  while   as  if   it    was  burning  him   up.  Terza.  looking  at  Kate  Mullenix. 
a   hPMtation    in    his   speech.      It    was  Tt   vexed   Kate.  "Why    not?'                          ,    ,         » 
fnnnv.  the  bit   of  a   halt,  but  not  so         "How      much?"      asked      McTerza  "You    forgot    to    ^«^«   7\^7^"^^. 
odd    ns    hi'^    disposition,    which    ap-  humbly,    as    he    swallowed    tlie    last  five  cents  more  for  that  last  cup  of 
•roached  that  of  a  grizzly.     He  had  drop    before    it    froze    to    the   spoon,  c-c-coffee."    stammered    the    Reading 
impudence  and  indifference  and  quiet  and  fished  for  a  dime  to  square  his  man.      Kate    took    up    the    coin    and 
-   plPutv  of  each.  account.  ^nnded    a     quarter    back     from     t !-. 

th?^^^  ^r  zfzz:^'  sii;rt;n:ar^;a!ri:r;^  -'-^v.  right.-  put . .....r 

::   nTrrte;:  rl^  Zl  :::•:':;.  pocket  and  without  a  word  produced  promptl>.    "make    ,be   scabs    p-p-pay 

crowd-    for  we  had   some-Cntling's  n    quarter,      Kate   swept    it    into  the  for     wha       they     g-g-get         T^ej  re 

b  imrd    h'n       Folev    himself    never  drawer    with    the    rnyal    indifference  sp-p-pending  our  monev.       The  hesi- 

;;:r:L    nerve    to    t.kle   OatlingV  of   .    circu.    faker   and    resumed    her  ^^l^^^^^^^^::^:- ::Z:^!^:X:. 

rm'Trob^rkn:      ""^ZXrZ  T-c-comd  r  get  another  c-c-cup^"  e.ed   for  the  fir.t  time  in  the  abuse 

!  TirwUh   striking  men   who  had  n.ked  ^fcTerzn   patientlv.     Tt   looked  that    had    been    continually    heaped 

tasted  blood  tlint^very  day     Mct  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^_  ^^^^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^,^      „^ 

''' Tt  was'like  a'yearliiig  strolling  into    fee.  and  McTerza  t  tckled  it.  returned  Rucker's  glare. 
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"You  call  me  a  scab,  do  you?" 
he  said  at  last  and  with  the  stutter 
all  out.  "I  belong  to  a  labor  order 
that  counts  thousands  to  your  hun- 
dreds. Your  scabs  came  in  aad  took 
our  throttles  on  the  Reading: — why 
shouldn't  we  pull  your  latches  out 
here?  Your  strike  is  beat,  my  buck, 
and  Reading  men  beat  it.  You  had 
better  look  for  a  job  on  a  threshing 
machine." 

Rucker  Jumped   for  McTensa,   and 
they  mixed  like  clouds  in  a  cyclone. 
For   a   minute    it    was   a   whirlwind, 
and   nothing   could    be    made  of   it; 
but    when    they    could    be  seen    Mc- 
Terza had  the  best  man  In  onr  camp 
pinned  under  a  table  with  hit  thront 
in  one  hand  like  the  latch  of  a  throt- 
tle.    Nicholson  at  the  same  moment 
raising  an  oak  stool  smashed  It  ov-  r 
McTerza's    head.      The    fellow    went 
flat  as  a  dead  man.  but  he  mast  have 
pulled  up  quick,  for  when  Neighbor, 
rushing   in,    whirled    Nicholaon    into 
the  street,  the  Reading  man  alreaay 
had   his  feet,   and  a  corner  to  work 
from.      Reed,    the    trainmavtcr,    was 
right    behind    the    big    macter    me- 
chanic.    Rucker  was  up,  but  he  8;iw 
he  was  outnumbered. 

"Hurt,  Mac?"  asked  Reed,  mnni  i? 
toward  the  Reading  man.  The  bl'  -v 
had  certainly  dazed  him;  hie  €y> 
rolled  seasick  for  a  minute,  then  he 
stared  straight  ahead. 

"Look  out,"  he  muttered,  pointiTi? 
over  Reed's  shoulder  at  Kate  M  i:- 
leniz,  "«he'8  going  to  fai«t.**  The 
trainmaster  turned,  but  Ka>te  w.i^ 
over  l>efore  her  brother  Sinkers  could 
reach  her  as  he  ran  in.  Rucker  moved 
towards  the  door.  As  he  paaeed  Mc- 
Tersa  he  sputtered  villanously*  but 
Neig-hibor'e  huge  bulk  wa»  between 
the  two  men. 

"Never  mind,"  retorted  McTeria; 
"next  time  I  get  you  I'll  ran  a  bil- 
liard c-c-cue  down  your  throat." 

It    was    the    first    intimaAkm    car 
fighting  men   had   that    the   Reading 
fellow  could  do  business.  an4  the  af- 
fair caused  McTeraa  to  be  iaepected 
with     some     interest     from     behind 
screenn    and    cracker    boxes    •«    i* 
sauntered   up    and   down    the   street. 
When   the  boys  asked   him  what  he 
was  going  to  do  about  his  treatm^tit 
in   the  short   order  house   he  seeiiied 
indifferent;    but   the   indifference,  as 
our  boys  were  beginning  to  find  <  it, 
covered  live  coals;   for  when  he  "^as 
pressed  he  threw  the  ga>intlet  at  'he 
whole  lodge  of  us.  by  saying  that  be- 
fore he  got  thru  he  would  close  'he 
short   order  house   up.     That   threat 
made  him  a  marked  man.     The  R€;id- 
ing  men  were  heated;    McTerza  •^is 
slated  for  the  very  worst  of  it.     Ev- 
erybody   on    both    sides    understr-od 
that — except    McTerza    Uinwelf-     He 
never  understood  anything,  for  that 
matter,  until  it  was  on  him,  and  be 
dropped    back    into    his    indifference 
and  recklessness  almost  at  once    He 
even    tried    the    short    orffcr    bc.:^€ 
again.    That  time  Mrs.  Mullenix  her- 
self was  in  the  sadtlle.     There  ^"re 
things   in   life   which   even   McTerza 
didn't    hanker    after    tackling    rnrre 
than  once,  and  one  was  J)  «eeond  in- 
terview with  Mrs.  Mullenix.     Bn^  'he 
fellow   must    have   made   an    \mv'f^^- 
sion    on    even    the    redoubtable  ^J"" 
Mary,  for  she  privately  afked  NHrh- 
bor,  as  one  might  of  an  honorable  «<!- 
versary.  for  peace'  sake  to  beep  '^•''* 
man    away   from   her   reptanrant:    *o 
McTerza    was   banned.      He   too*   "^i'' 
revenge  by  sauntering  in  <»«d  ovj'  ■• 
Catling's,  until  Oatllng  himBcU  ^"^^ 
gray-headed     Mth  the  fear  fha*     "' 
other  riot  would  be  brongbt  f)r-     '' 
place. 

Oddly    eno.  -h,    McTerza   bail     '^^ 
tri'^nd   in    tho   Mullenix   f^nrfty.     '^^' 
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tbe  strike  *.  estion,  like  many  other 
I^IcCloud  families,  the  house  of  Mul- 
lenix was  divided  against  itself.  All 
held  for  the  engineers  except  the 
youngest  member.  Sinkers.  Sinkers 
^■as  telegraph  messenger,  and  was 
strictly  a  company  man  in  spite  of 
everything.  He  naturally  saw  a 
ereat  deal  of  the  new  men,  but  Sink- 
ers never  took  the  slightest  interest 
in  McTerza  until  he  handled  Rucker; 
after  that  Sinkers  cultivated  him. 
Sinkers  would  listen  just  as  long  as 
McTerza  would  stutter,  and  fhey  be- 
came  fast    friends    long   before    the 

vard   riots. 

The  day  the  carload  of  detectives 
^as  imported  the  fight  was  on.    Scat- 
tering  collisions  breaking   here   and 
there    into    open    fighU    showed    the 
feeling,    but    it    wasn't    until    Little 
Russia  went  out  th^t  things  looked 
rocky  for  the  company  property   at 
MoCloud.     Little  Russia  had  become 
a  pretty  big  Russia  at  tho  time  of  the 
strike       The    Russians,    planted    at 
Benkleton  you  might  say  ^y  Shock- 
ley,  had  spread  up  and  f -'"  ^^^^^^ 
like    tumbleweeds,    and    thieir    first 
cousins,    the    Polacks,    worked    the 
company    coal    mines. 

The  night  of  the  trouble  took  even 
us  by  surprise,  and  the  company  was 
:illy  unprepared.  The  engineers 
n  the  worst  of  the  heat  were  accused 
I  the  rioting,  but  we  had  no  more 
to  do  with  it  than  homesteaders  our 
boys  are  Americans,  and  we  don  t 
fi It  w'th  torches  and  kerosene.  We 
dont  have  to;  they're  not  our  weaP^ 
nn.  The  company  imported  the 
Polacks,  let  them  settle  their  own 
accounts  with  them,  said  our  fel- 
lows, and  I  called  it  right.  Admit- 
ting that,  some  of  our  Reds  got  out 
to  mix  in  it,  we  couldn't  in  sense  be 

held  for  that. 
,.   _.„-  xT„j<.>i>^nr.  the  craftiest  old 

fox  on  the  staff  of  the  division,  who 
told  the  depot  people  in  the  after- 
noon that  something  was  coming  and 
thinking  back  afterward  of  the 
bunches  of  the  low-browed  fellow, 
dotting  the  bench  and  the  bottoms  in 

front  of  their  dugouts,  lowering  at 
the  guards  who  patrolled  the  rail 
road  yards,  it  was  strange  no  one 
else  saw. it.  They  had  been  out  three 
weeks,  and  after  no  end  of  gabbling 
turned  silent.  Men  that  talk  are 
not  so  dangerous;  its  when  they  quit 
talking. 

Neighbor  was  a  man  of  a  thous- 
and to  act  on  his  apprehension.  All 
the  afternoon  he  had  the  switch 
engines  shunting  cars  about  the 
roundhouse;  the  minute  arc  lights 
went  on  the  result  could  be  seen. 
The  old  man  had  long  lines  of  fur- 
niture vans,  box  cars,  gondolas,  and 
dead  Pullmans  strung  around  the  big 
house  like  parapets.  Whatever  any- 
body else  thought.  Neighbor  was 
ready.  Even  old  John  Boxer,  his 
head  blacksmith,  who  operated  an 
amateur  battery  for  salutes  and  cele- 
brations, had  his  gun  overhauled; 
the  roundhouse  was  looking  for  trou- 
ble. 

It   was  barely    eight    o'clock   that 
night  when  a  group  of  us  on  Main 
Street  saw  the  depot    lights  go  out, 
and   pretty  soon   telephone   messages 
heRan    coming    in    to   Catling's    from 
the  company  plant  up  the  river  for 
the  sheriff;  the  Polacks  were  wreck- 
ing the  dynamoB.    The  arc  lights  cov- 
ering the  yards  were  on   a  different 
circuit,  but  it  didn't  take  the  whisk- 
pre-l    fellows   long  *to   find    that    out. 
Half  an  hour  later  the  city  plant  was 
attacked;    no    one    was    looking    for 
trouble  there,   and   the  great  s\-stem 
of  arcs  lighting  the  yard   for  miles 
died  like  fireflies.     We  knew   then. 
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everybody    knew,    that    the    Polacks 
meant   busineas. 

Not  a  man  was  in  sight  when  the 
blaze  gputtered  blue,   red,  and  black 
out;    but    in    five    minutes    a    dozen 
torches   were   moving   up  on   the   in- 
freight  house  like  coyotes.    We  could 
hear  the  crash  of  the  big  oak  doors 
clear  down  on  Main  Street.     There, 
again,  the  company  was  weak;   they 
hadn't  a  picket  out  at  either  of  the 
freight    houses.       There    wasn't    so 
much  as  a  sneeze  until  they  beat  the 
doors  in;   then  there  was' a  cry;   the 
women   were  taking  a  hand,   and   it 
was  a  loot  with  a  big  L.    The  plunder 
'maddened  them  like  brandy.     Neigh- 
bor, who  feared  not  the  Polacks  nor 
the  devil,  made  a  sortie  with  a  dozen 
men  from  his  stockade,  for  that  was 
what  the  roundhouse  defenses  looked 
like,  to  try  to  save  the  building.     It 
wasn't  in  men  to  do  it.     The  gutting 
was  done  and   the  kerosene  burning 
yellow     before     he     was     half-way 
across,    and   the  mob,    running   then 
in    a   wavering   black   line   from    the 
flames  that  licked  the  high  windows, 
were  making  for  the  storehouse.  The 
fellows   were   certainly   up  to   every- 
thing   good,    for    in    plundering    the 
freight    house   first    they    gave   their 
women  the  chance  to  lay  in  supplies 
for  months.     Neighbor  saw  in  a  min- 
ute  there  was  nothing  left   for  him 
to    protect    at    the    east     end,     and 
before  he  could  cut  off  the  constantly 
lengthening  line  of  rioters,  they  were 
between    him    and    the    long    store- 
house.     Tt   must  have  made  the  old 
man    weep   blood,    and   it    was   there 
that   the  first  shooting  occurred. 


A  squad   of  the  detectives,   re-en- 
forcing   Neighbor's    little    following, 
ran  in  on  the  flank  of  the  rioters  as 
the  master  mechanic  caught  up  with 
their    rear.      They    wheeled,    on    his 
command  to  disperse,  and  met  it  with 
a  cloud  of  stones  and  coupling  pins. 
The    detectives    opened    with    their 
Winchesters,  and  a  yell  went  up  that 
took     me    back    to     the    Haymarket. 
Their  answer  was  the  torch   to   the 
storehouse  and  a  charge  on  the  Im- 
ported guards  that  shook  their  front 
like    a    whirlwind.      The    detectives 
ran  for  Neighbor's  breastworks,  with 
the  miners  hot  behind,  and  a  hail  of 
deadly  missiles   on   their  backs.   One 
went    down    at    the   turn-table,    and 
It  didn't  look  as  if  his  life  was  worth 
a   piece  of  waste.      But   the  fellow, 
raising  on    one   arm.    began   picking 
off  the  Polacks  closest  with  a  revolv- 
er.    They  scattered  like  turkeys,  and 
he  staggered  across  the  table  before 
they   could  damage   him    any  worse. 
Half  a  dozen  of  us  stood  in  the  cupola 
of    the    fire-engine    house,    with    the 
thing  laid  below  like  a  panorama. 

Far  as  the  blazing  freight  house 
lit  the  yards,  we  could  see  the 
rioters  swarming  in  from  the  bot- 
toms. The  railroad  officials  gathered 
up  stairs  in  the  passenger  depot  wait- 
ed helpless  for  the  moment  when  the 
fury  of  the  mob  should  turn  on  the 
unprotected  building.  The  entlre.rec- 
ords  of  the  division,  the  despatchers' 
offices,  the  headquarters  of  the  whole 
West  End  were  under  that  roof,  with 
nothing  to  stand  between  it  and  the 
torches. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  rmnge  of  plain  design  but  very  •erviceable.Hu 
Deep  Ejid  Hearth,  large  properly  shaped  Firebox. 
The  Top  Band.  End  Shelf  Band.  Hearth  Band, 
outer  Oven  Shelf  finished  in  Nickel.  Adapted  to 
hard  or  soft  coal,  wood  or  crushed  coke.  This 
range  will  give  satisfaction  under  practically  all 
conditions.  Its  one  of  the  fanrous  Wincroft  line 
—known  and  used  in  farm  homes  for  years.  Be- 
fore buying  any  range  ask  your  deairr  to  show 
you  the  Wincroft  Ranges.  See'for  yourself  the 
many  economical  features  which  makes  for  saving 
in  the  long  run. 

\     DtscTtplloe  lUuttrattd  Catalog  Mailed  Ftm 
on  request. 

\  Wlncrott  Stove  Wks.*    IMIddlctewn,  Pa. 


THE 

PENN  ESTHER 

Range  will  meet  all  the  require* 
ments  of  the  "Pennsylvania 
Farmer"  satisfactorily. 


We  h&oe  catered  to  the  farm  trade  for 
25  years.  Ask  your  dealer.  Send 
for  Booklet   Free. 

MT.  PENN  STOVE  WORKS 

Reading,   Penna. 


Running  Water   for 
Every    Farm    Home 

Especially  designed  Neptune  Syatems  will 
give  yoil  all  the  adv  antasies  of  a  modrrn  h«me 
at  a  cost  within  your  reach. 

juiit  think  of  the  comfort  and  conven lence  for 
you  and  your  family.  Mr  .Farmer,  in  having  run- 
ning water  m  your  home  and  lia%'ing  it  when 
you  want  it  and  where  you  want  it. 
We  design  systems  to  meet  YOLK  needs  and 
do  it  at  low  coat. 

If  we  haven't  an  agent  near  you.  our  con-plete 
s;t  of  directions  will  make  installation  easy. 
You  will  be  surpr  iscd  how  reasonable  and  how 
easy  it  is  to  have  run.ing  water  in  your  home, 
anci   at  a  lo*   cost.  too. 

Prices  are  advancinc     every    day.      Order    now 
and  obtain  present      low    prices   while    shipments 
can    be    made.       Write     for    catalog,  literature, 
and  prices. 
Address  Dept.  42.  Don't  Delayl 

NT-PTITNT.  SV.STF.M  No  42. 


Uncle  Amos  says:  "Its  sort  o'  comfortin'  as  ye  walk  over  the  fields 
on  a  crisp  spring  mornin',  listenin'  to  the  robins  an'  blue  Birds  while 
sowin'  the  grass  seed,  to  remember  that  farmers  are  also  sowin*  some 
good  seed  in  the  public  mind — seed  that  will  bear  fruit  in  better  gov- 
ernment,  better  morals   an'  better  business  principles. 


Plumblntt&no«HnJl 

Supplies 

44  to  RO  V.  .sth  Stre*t 

Philadelphia.    Pa. 


T  nffpr  ^  l1«on    ^oJ«  Roans — Mv  nvrr\  erowlncr: 
hiisbol  «r>  or,    j\^f^  35  cents. 
R.  V.  IXiVETT. 
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ECONOMICAL  ^ 
FARM  POWER 


. 


HERE  Is  the  Farqnhar  Locomotive, 
a  real  general  purpose  portable 
Farm  Engine.  This,  outfit  is  univer- 
sally known  for  its  conveniont  handline 
qualities  and  durability.  TheFarduhar 
Cornish  is  an  ideal  Enirine  forsawraiU- 
ing.  It  is  an  easy  steamer,  furnishiott 
dependable  power,  usinp.  offal  lumber 
and  sawdust  for  fuel.  In  addition  to 
the  above  we  build  a  full  line  of  Steam 
and  Gas  Tractors. 

<  All  Farquhar  Boilers  are  now  built  in 
accordance  with  t!ie  A.  S.  M.  E.  Stand- 
ard. Our  Ajax  Ccntor-Crank  Enrrine 
used  on  both  Locomotive  and  Cornish 
Rigs,  is  of  the  self-contained  plain  slide 
valve  type  and  produces  maximum 
power  with  the  least  possible  consump- 
tion of  steam. 

"Farquhar  Engines  and  Boilrrs"  is 
the  title  of  a  cataiotrue  that  has  hilpftd 
many  to  solve  their  power  prot^lems. 
This  book  sent  free  to  prospective  pur- 
chasers on  request.  Write  now  tor 
your  copy. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 
Box  443    York,  Penna. 

Wf  also  mcmufactvre  Knw  Kills.  Thrral:rrs, 
Potato  Vlfjucrs,  Orahi  Drills,  Cullivn'i'ig,Uif- 
tlraulio  Vidtr  iTtasis.     Auk  for  liU  rat:uc. 


PennspWania  Farmer 

Forage  in  Pork  Production 

Pastures  Makes  Good   Cheap   Pork 

By  W.  H.   rOMHAVE,  PENNA  STATE  COLLEGE 


I  \iMreh  30>   1918. 
March  30,  1918.-'-  ■  ^^""^ 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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jHogs  "T  Tankag^ 


„ J  cnrr\  futten- 

ing.  hzpcriment  nation  repflrta  «ho«  that 
Uuikiige  is  the  che>{ie8t_  aixi  tlic  Lm^  feed 
(or  hogs  and  growing  pigs. 


S>         Tankage  builds  big  frnmcs  to 
S         inc.     Kzpcrimeiit  nation  rep<i 


Reading  Chemical  Co. 

Our  product!  are  the  bt»t  of  lii  ir  Lind. 

Hennesy's  Scientific   Formula  Fertilizera 

are  dependable  at  all  time;. 

Our  Peerleaa  Brand  Hydrated  Lime 

will  correct  soil  acidity  at  In  v  tost. 

Our  Peerleaa  Brand  Poultry  Meat 

is  a  wonderful  winter    cg^    p,o«lucLr.       It    makes 

hens  lay  and  pay. 

Calicide— The   best      spray    material   for   the 
potatoes  and  vegetable  crops. 
«/,;.»  .nd  get  oiir    nricn    and    literature  cover- 
ing all  our  products.'    See   for  yourself  how  you 
can  save. 
READING  CHEMICAL  CO.,    Reading.  Pa. 


HOUef¥N)RlC 


In  planting  season  when  your 
time  is  wvth  money  it  is  a  bis 
aavinK  to  b«  abto  to  plow,  dice,  bar- 
row and  la*al  roar  fie.Ma  all  at  one 


rV«V   iUlU  ,«««■  rviU     u«:iDa     m»t     »fc     WIIV 

time.    This  can  be  done  with  any 

£low  you  have,  except  wauitut, 
y  attachins  a 


l/RAMEB 

ILiforMtty 
IXiounioir 


and  usfnff  the  m 
yoQ  had  befora, 
n«ans  Mccar  et«va. 

and  prices. 


power 


It'nakM  abetter  -iPHd  bed  alse  whieb 
M.     Write  today  for  our  new  circular 


DEPT.  63 


Kramer  Rftary  Narrow  Co.,  **<',^1?h''< 


ILLINOIS 


ECONOMIC  LIME  SPREADER 


ThstimplMi  mtcklBeon  the  market  Icr  ipteadlnc  ereti/y 
Jime  and  tertilizei.  Equipped  with  full  length  screen  and 
folding  hiiiced  lid.  Combined  axle  and  aeiutor  shaft. 
the  simplest  construction.  Positive  force  feed  insured  by 
combination  ol  rkomhoidal  thafd  discharee  holts 
curved  sUel bottom  and  tteel  avilators,  iheating  an< 
forcing  the  milerial  out  in  a  steady  flow.  This  If  thi 
machine  yout  trade  will  wanl.  Write  for  prices. 
UENCH  ft  DROMCOLD  CO..  1U4  Itk  An..  YORK.  PA 


Get 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don't  throw  away  a  single  bag— 

thcyrn  worth  money  to  you,  rncra  are 
way  up  iHiw.  Cash  ia  eo  all  you  have. 
Hut  be  sure  yau  setear  prices  iM-ffre 
you  •ii-ll  a  Kinato  «aa. We  Buarantec  most 
fibiTiU  Rrsdwa .  Orer  WT  years  in  bu.l- 
ie»s  is  your  assiwaaeeof  esquerr  <lial 
.    _    — 1_   quantity. 

^  _      ^jiciucntit  to 

Wwtfin"  fin4  eit  whit  r«a  aetisfae- 
tlon  Hi     Write  quirV,  rtstinK  whet  yuo 
ve     A'Mreea 

WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 

$2  Dock  St.        Sta  LouU,  M», 


neas  „  ,  _  _ 


P?/CEsl 
tMPTY 

BAGS 


The  general   interest   in  pork  pro- 
duction   stimulated    by    the    demand 
from    our   Allies   and    the   needs    for 
our  own    army   will   mean    a   greater 
number   of   swine  on   many   Eaetern 
farms.      Simultaneous   with    this    in- 
crease in   pork  production  the  farm- 
ers are  confronted   with  high  priced 
feed  and  in  many  instances  consider- 
able  difficulty    in    securing    it.      The 
scarcity  of  feed  is  lik«ly  to  be  more 
pronounced  later  in   the  summer  be- 
fore   the    new    crop    becomes    avail- 
able.    This  condition  will  be  brought 
about  to  some  extent  by  the  growing 
scarcity    all    over    the    country,    and 
the   large   amount   that  will   have   to 
be    diverted    into    other    channels    in 
order  to  supply  the  flour  substitutes. 
The  American   farmer  has  never  en- 
tered upon  a  spring  season  with  such 
a  world  scarcity  of  grain  I'nd  at  the 
«ame    time    such    an    urgent    demand 
for  greater  live  stock  production,  es- 
pecially  pork. 

But   the   farmer   is    in    position    to 
utilize  to  a  large  extent  forage  crops 
and   pastures   to  carry   him   thru   the 
difficult    season    and   supply    the   live 
stock  neces.s.ary.     It  Will  require  some 
adjustment  on  many   farms,   but  the 
task    will    be    accomplished.      Cattle 
and  sheep  have  in  the  past  lieen  pas- 
tured  and  very  little  grain   required 
I  during    the    summer.       In    the    past, 
I  nearly  all  pork  production,  especial- 
ly  thruout  the  East,   has  been  on   a 
grain    basis.      It    is    not    possible    to 
eliminate  the  grain  entirely  from  the 
diet  of  the  hog  as  he  is  not  equipped 
with  the  proper  machinery  to  utilize 
forjijre    crops    alone.      It    is    possible, 
'  hnwever,    to    reduce    the    amount    of 
grain  necessary  to  grow  young  pigs, 
and    brood    sows   can    be    maintained 
almost  entirely  on  good  forage. 

Forage  Crops 

There  are  a  variety  of  forage  crops 
that  give  good  results  with  swine. 
The  selection  of  these  depends  to 
some  extent. upon  the  location  of  the 
farm.  It  is  well  to  arrange  the  crops 
in  a  rotation  so  that  fresh  forage  can 
be  provided  from  time  to  time.  The 
acreage  to  set  aside  for  forage  de- 
pends upon  the  condition  of  the  land 
and  the  number  of  swine  to  be  pas- 
tured. On  a  farm  where  six  to  ten 
brood  .sows  and  their  litters  are  kept, 
about  five  acres  of  good  land  should 
be  »et  aside  for  forage  crops. 

Good  clover  or  alfalfa  pasture  al- 
ways provides  a  splendid  amount  of 
summer  forage.  It  can  be  pastured 
quite  early  in  the  spring  and  carry 
the  swine  most  of  the  summer.  If 
it  is  found  that  the  swiiio  cannot 
consume  all  the  forage,  it  may  be  cut 
for  hay  in  order  to  have  a  strong 
second  growth.  When  this  is  done 
the  entire  pasture  field  should  not  be 
cut  ai  once.  A  portion  of  it  should 
(be  left  standing  to  supply  forage 
while  the  new  growth  gets  a  start. 
Bluograss  pasture  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage but  does  not  provide  pond 
pasture  all  summer.  It  makes  excel- 
lent early  pasture  and  also  good  late 
pasture   after   fall   rains   begin. 

The  common  practice  in  many  sec- 
tions and  the  one  best  suited  to  many 
farms  Is  the  use  of  annual  crops. 
These  should  be  arranged  in  a  ro- 
tation to  provide  pasture  during  the 
entire  sumnior.  Tf  a  field  of  rye  has 
been  seeded,  this  will  provide  earlv 
spring  pasture  before  the  spring  crops 
are  far  enough  ndvjinoed      This  crop 


provides  some  succulent  feed  but  does 
not  rank  very  high  as  a  forage  crop. 
As  soon   as   the  land   can   be  worke  ! 
in  the  spring,  a  field  should  be  sown 
to   a  mixture  of   11   bushels  of  oats. 
1   bushel   of  Canadian   field  peas  and 
4    pounds    of   dwarf    Essex    rape   per 
acre.      This    combination    should    be 
followed  at  the  end  of  three  to  four 
weeks  with   a  seeding  of   li  bu.shels- 
of  oats  and  5  pounds  of  rape  per  acre. 
P'our   weeks   later   seed   another   plot 
to  rape,  allowing  8  to  10  pounds  per 
acre.      The    forage    crops    should    be 
from   8   to  10   inches  high  when   the 
pigs    are    turned    on    to    the   pasture. 
After   the    first    field    has   been    pas- 
tured, -  it    may    again    be    seeded    to 
dwarf  Essex  rape  at  the  rate  of  10 
pounds    per    acre    so    as   to    have    an 
abundance  of  late  fall  pasture. 

Grain  Supplements 

Brood    sows,    if    they    are    in    fair 
condition  of  flesh,  can  be  maintained 
most  of  the  summer  on  good  forage 
crops   without    grain   in    addition.    If 
they    are  bred    for   fall    farrowing   it 
may    be    necessary    to    supply    some 
grain   during   the   latter  part   of   the 
gestation    period.      During  the   early 
spring,  while  they  are  suckling  pigs 
and  if   they    have  large   litters,    they 
should   have   all   the  grain   they  will 
consume  as  any  grain  fed  will  be  re- 
covered in  growth  in  the  young  pigs. 
Young  growing  pigs  can  not  be  de- 
veloped on  forage  crops  alone.     Any 
attempt  to  do  so  will  be  a  loss  of  time 
and  money.      The  small   pigs  should 
be  fed  all   the  grain   they  will   con- 


■«  lor  nogs  Buu  gruwint^  |«ibs.  « 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

E:  is  c«rcriilly  sterilised  .  etpMnallv    prepM**!  S 

S  nnl   rwwl.v  to    feed.      It    produces   money  5. 

S  makers  foe  yoti.    Bi^r  diiert   Irom   »anu-  5 

S  f«ctiirer    mad  save   money.         Fruts    on  2 

Z  request.  S 

I     D.  B.  MARTIN    COMPANY,     5 

=36th  Sk    Grays   Ferry  Road,    PhiU.S 

nlllllllllillllllllHIIllllllllllllliillHllliiiiis 


WE  DO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
ABSOLUTELY  on  AUTO  PARTS 

II  will  IntcresU  y  u  to  hnnw  tha'  wr  li«v«»8lr'  («t 
any  part  lor  any  automobllP  that  yoti  in»y  H'ant  tj 
repair  Th<'  parta  arc  so  arranged  alxiut  our  place 
that  they  can  reartUy  »>p  (oiuMi.        ,    „  .^  , 

We  cover  al'iio  t  half  a  Mock  «ik1  ar*"  the  larRptrt 
oscKl  autoraobllc-parta  house  io  the  UDlt*<l  Htaies 
When  m  nee .1  ol  anv  parlH  for  repair,  brIiiK  or 
send  ttie  broken  nnrti  to  iis,  «'  <'nre.  by  parcel  pn^t 
orexi)re"9  (we  will  pav  one  wnyi  unfl  on  receipt  (if 
same  will  oiiote  you  |»rlw  by  return  mall. 

nont  forcet  to  BRIN<'.  "r  SKNt>  us  the  broken 
partH  no  we  ran  match  them.  Jor  often  one  port 
will  tit  ten  or  fifteen  dlfferfn'  trakes  of  automobiles. 
Hence  you  eaa  see  the  neoesflty  of  our  WiaJiiiiiing 
»he  broken  p»rtf  In  <  rder  that  they  may  be  accur- 
ately raalche<l. 

When  we  (Usmantle  an  outomobilc.  we  save 
every  part  of  It. 

SATTLERS  Inc. 

2809-27  Fletcher  St..     Philadelphia,  Penna. 


foot  iny  -Dte  bookond  Bamplc^^.f  ^,71,^^^^^,  ■ 

21c  per  Red  up.1 


We  u.««  bSlvy  POUni.E  CALVANIZID 
■VVITB.  150  StylS— Hog.  Sheep.  Poultry.  Horse, 
Cattle   Rabbit  Vcrn-e  —  (iatcs.   Lawn    ie-nti, 

,  and  Barb  Wire.     Write  totlay  for  big  money. 

I  lu^vhu;  c^ulo^ad^Amolo  1,o^^t^-^r^^_ 

;   2121      •'^    - 


CLEVELAND,  OH  10 1 


DEATIiTOilE«ES!S|W!?"J 


Huiiie  up  lu  iiie  iiiiio  i.i»c,7  ..  v,»o" 
about  fifty  pounds.  After  that  period 
they  should  be  allowed  from  two  to 
three  pounds  of  grain  per  100  pounds 
of  live  weight  dally  in  addition  to 
good  pasture.  Such  method  of  feed- 
ing will  result  in  the  most  economic- 
al gains,  altbo  not  as  rapid  gains  as 
when  a  full  grain   ration  is  fed. 

The  grain  mixture  allowed  will 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  feed  that 
can  be  secured.  A  very  desirable 
mixture  is  one  made  up  of  corn  me;il 
4  parts,  wheat  middlings  3  parts  and 
tankage  1  part.  If  the  tankage  can 
not  be  secured,  IJ  parts  of  oil  meal 
will  make  a  desirable  substitute.  This 
mixture  should  be  fed  twice  a  day 
at  the  rate  suggested,  depending  upon 
the  condition  of  the  pasture.  If  it 
is  inconvenient  to  feed  twice  daily 
it  may  all  be  fed  at   one  time. 

Forage   crops    are   usually   planted 
in   fields   where   there   is  no   natural 
shade.     This  condition  makes  It  nec- 
essary to  provide  .shade  Of  some  kind. 
Plenty   of   good   clean   water  is    as 
essential  as  feed  and  shade.  It  should 
be    provided    in    such    amounts    that 
the  hogs  can  have  access  to  It  at  nil 
times.  Separate  watering  troughs  are 
desirable    altho    not    essential.       The 
water  can  be  put  in  the  regular  feel- 
ing  trough  after  the  grain  is  eaten 
With  the  prevailing  price  of  grain 
feed  It  is  not  economical  to  attempt 
growing  swine  without   forage  crops 
becaupe  of  the  greater  amount  of  fee  1 
required  to  produce  daily  gains.  Near- 
ly  all   exporimonfs   shnw   that    a    sav- 
ing of  about    Iflrt    pounds  of  grain    i  = 
upuMlly  made  for  each  100  pounds  o' 
pork    produced    when    pasture    crop- 
rire  used.     Tn   addition    to  the  savinp 
of    grain,    greater    thrift    Is    fount', 
among  swine  on  forage  crops  as  well 
a<  less  danRcr  of  trouble  from  intern- 
:il    parasites   and    disease 


ear* 

IK  or  tod  c»n  often  car«s. 
•r  prepaid  by  paieel  past. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEOT  0< 


KM  urn  inHESiiM  ctMnim 

f  wmr     ckuM— iDdigesUon.      PrcreaU 

,<sap  CoUo,»ugr«*«,eic.B«»tq»- 

•"^    ditloaer  aa*  Woria  El- 

jkcller.  Mycaissal.    Three 

farce  eaae  caswant  ec4U 

raVeeer  m>wC7  reloaded.  Tb- 

t-SO  kod  tl.W  per  SM  at  dealsn'^ 

Booklet  froe. 


HEAVES  irsiidto 

tA  horse  with  lMav«a  eM-t  •'Si^'SLiftEffJirv^  1 
n-SMIMO'S  TONIC  HBAVK  POWOCRS 
I       as*  Uaiot'  mtatH  Varia,  cl>lss«o.  in 


€7  Acre   Farm    $900 

H>tlma  ed  wood  to  pay  for  farm.  Only  S-4  rule  to 
villaRe.  JS  acres  In  itUaice.  Wli*-fence<l.  &<ow  p«*- 
Hire.  Orrhard  of  apples,  p'-ar*.  peaohes.  pltmw,  <  lierrw. 
:t-atary,  'l-room  houne.  npriuff  water;  barn  and  i.oulir.i 
houMe.  Owner  In  oth«r  buslne«t  needs  qul<  k  cssii. 
\min  for  $»<)0.  Part  down  and  eii*y  urms.  I  r  iveiiOK 
InstrnrtlonH  to  spe  thin  ivnno.  Ifarunln  paseza 
••rttroufg   Cataloc".    Copy  mailed  free. 

E.  A.  STROUT    I- ARM  AO.ENCY.     ,      _, 
Uept.  1706.      Land  Tltla  UIUk  .      PhlUdelpljia,  rx 

__< 


HAY 


II     W.O  POWER  t  CO  «1  W.  n  n.  Nw  York 

A     are  the     Irrresi  bamllcrs  of    couiuiiasion  lay 
Inirreatpr     "^  m  York:  If  you  have  bay  to  >  it- 
Y     poaeol  eommunieate  with  ttaem. 

'■  —         HAY 
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Winterthur  Farms 

Offer  For  Bale.  Bona  of 

SIR  INKA  PRII-LY  SEGIS 

,.  I  aon  of  Klne  Segla  out  of  a  30-lb.  granddaiub- 
W"" '?  ffl  nSied  fouadJrtloa  cow  PrlUy.    We  haveef  of 

w^t,  «.|ti  fresaeo  IB  1918. 

-^S3S3  l^a.^er"l5H'S,r.Ta  ».  t?£ 

;!JS:cWnd?ailffi  of  King   ofthePontiaoB. 

.,    1,     nnrn  January  Is-  1913.  He  la  a  nicely  marked, 

r.l)si"l!'"hy  twaluSi^vlre  a?e*ln  our  herd.  Inclu-llng 
Si-l"  »ad  tWo  34-Ib.  three-year-old  cows. 

•    or     nr.m  January  Sin.  1!»1R.    ThH  fcwU  18  WM'T 
^r^hl^HnTl/Sn^^oraioid  indlylrtual.      HIb  twelve 

.111  (,.■  fiiriiHheil  on  request  to 

WINTERTHUR  FARMS 


VVTinterthur 


Delaware 


A  COW  TESTER  WRITES 

■}^'l^  ^"^l^h  '^rTC^^T.^  ^H'e^^^^'^5 
^"1."  1  1  iw^us  fti  .1  I  mixed.  Have  had  1  Jeriey,  I 
P"'>r,';  ^,^AT\\e,^U>nul^^  SO  lbs.  fat  In  30  days. 
5f?,^H''em?have'^ade  froli?  30  to  62  lbs.  fat  each 
in30(l'ys." 

PURE 

Are  the  Met  Profitable  Cow. 

Manv  purebred  Holstcin  cows  yield  'ro'»^i»,51i' „_,« 

Write  Im  free  intermenen 

)  obligation— we  have  nothing  we  want  to  aeu  jou. 


Werl(iarp 

Conducted  by  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  this  department  la  free  to  our  rob- 
•crlbera.  Each  communication  should  state  history 
and  symptoma  of  the  case  In  full;  also  the  name 
and  address  of  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  pub> 
llshed.  We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  This  la 
one  of  the  most  valtiable  columns  of  the  paper  and 
we  invite  readen  to  make  use  of  It.  Clipplnn  from 
this  column,  when  properly  preserved  and  clansl- 
flcd,  make  one  of  the  moat  valuable  medical 
irmposlums  a  farmer-stockman  can  obtain. 


HOLSTEINS 


30  lbs. 


<{o  obligation— 


THEHOLSniN-FRllSlAN  AS$»N  OF 
AMBMCA,  Box2ll,Bratttebor<sVV 


aUALITY..  CHICKS 


for  immediate  deliTef7i» 


Well  hatched  chleka— «tnrdy. 
jnire  bred  fWm  heavy  laylac 
■trains  of  Bocks.  Beds  and 
lashoraf,  eta  JOuf  to  frow 
Melayersfrom  HUlpot  chiokik 
rzices  moderata 

Cat  our  rXBS  BOOM 
^     W.  F.  HILLPOT 
Box  2M,    Fmehtewa,  R.  h 


Trada  Mar>' 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

seven-elBMhS  Mirt^ln  HelferCalvesSlS  to^ 
-"■  ^r^reSSrS  ^(^i-S^'S?  "  '^^ 


Ui(^SJ2fM;reSSr^>-  I «"  Bstlsfactlon 
SxlewytWiwln  Holstdns.  ^    „  „ 

C.W.  ELLIS.  Jr.,  Cortlmaa.  S.Y. 
OfBce.Jll-aMalaSt.  BeU  phone. 


REGISTEREO 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 


„,World8R«ord  b«j;dlnK    ^M.rindfvlduM: 
nam  ;.n  A   R.„0.  cow^  ,^  sT^delivered .  express 


^rd^voi^a\ro1i.  YourmVnry  b«k  II  not  pefreet- 

'  "'""allamuchy  farms 

Arthur  Dank.,  Mfr.  AlUmuchy,  N.  J. 


7-8  HoUtein  CaWes 

either  *x»15  to  wo  eart  «jJ«Pl^,*i,J? '^ 


hPllcr^  ready  to  brecil  »l^a  eacn 
bu£   r^i^^d  and  hl«h  grade 

"'''"  Tuny.  N.  Y. 


28  rgjlsteerd 
cows  at  Fa 


armer« 


"NO  HORNS' 

Nalurallf  Polled    Holstein-Fnedan 

{JSS^'f ''^l-S^Et^SONT&NS.  Clarks  Summit.  Ha 


MILL  HILL  FARM 


¥>•       Mventeen    months  old.    reRlstcred. 

_.     EdsoD.      Writ* 
W.      Va..   lor   price. 


Beau  _ 

.„ 3h«.    Bead  I„  -„^_ 

\M?  tieneve  and.  ^^o^  3624«7. 

by  my    twel' 

F.  STotrr. 


by  my   twelve-yeap-old 
Clark  ■hurt 


Fed 
ROSS 


Holstein  Bull  Calf  s.«£?S< 

Qtorto  M.  Carpwiter.  41 9.  Matt  St..  WBhea-Barre.  Pa 


R 


O.  dams 
wad  ped- 


Retflftered  Holsteta  btrtl  calvesfrom    A 
lad  a  30  lb.  sire.       Write  for  prices,  pletures 

WUkes-Barre.Pa 


WALT 


i;r  M.  crottenden 


30  head 


365  Acre  Farm  J.'.'.r'^'^tJlffill^'R^eS.iy  w  ,.^    I  Re<r.  &  Grade  Hokteins 

„ _-. _....,..  !,«,..      ■     «Mhorpartcredlt.  7-«HoIjit*lnCatv«s5day9oM. 

*I25  each.  From  reg.  rfres.  Harry 


helf- 


applo  trees.    80  acre  acorn    orchard,    feiicivl  for  liop. 
ft..TOO  (half  cash).  200  acnH  ( vniral  New  ^  orK.  <f400". 
30  acres  Connecticut,    1 3.^(0;  other  gmaller  tarnifi. 
HARRY   VAIL.  Owner.  W.MIW  ICK, -N.  >• 


VaU. 


»286  eaA 
ysoM.  too 
Warwick.  N.  ». 


Wanted  at  Once  r.reI.'^"rer'r'"Te";:,"'^  STijo 

■l.ilrvmanto  asRliit  In  mllkitiK'  and  do  i   ilk  houMWor*. 

Married  or   single,  eaenipt     from  draft.      Mn^t  "^"'^ 
cood  references.  „         ..   . 

\V.  H.  IIAI.NKS,    Mgr.  Dover,  N.J- 


Sell>v  Service  Satisfies  a*?o^;,"S 

oaea,  Penna.    Potatoea    n  in>eclnHy.    Keturlw^l;'^  t:""* 

aretnld.     Ask  tor  our    it  nrkel  lett«-. ,^,  .phi\ 

Kl.BY  PROnUCr.  CO.,  PHILAOl  .  Pnl* 


riiPcliJroa  J"«t  »  '«*  n<*""«  "^t"  of  excellent  type 
t-nesnireS  Boon  ready  for  service.  _  .  .„.  _. 
FRED  w.  CARD  *  SON.  Sylvanla.  Pa. 


H„l   t    •       T*    n^     from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  your 
Olstein  Bulls    j^^ats.they  are  priced  to  sell.  M. 
E.Bisehoar,  Cryital  sprteif  Stock  Farm.lJttleMown.Pa. 


Weak  Horse.  —  My  16-year-old 
horse  has  for  a  long  time  been  in  the 
habit  of  not  lying  down.  A  few 
nights  ago  he  went  down,  and  had  to 
be  helped  up.  We  now  keep  him  In 
sling.  What  can  be  done  for  this 
kind  of  a  case?  G.  R.  R.,  Mauch 
Chunk,  Pa. — Give  him  one  dram  fluid 
extract  nux  vomica,  one  ounce  tinc- 
ture cinchona,  J  ounce  Fowler's  solu- 
tion at  dose  in  feed  or  in  drinking 
water,  3  times  a  day.  This  horse 
should  be  exercised  some  every  day, 
his  bowels  kept  open  and  his  back 
and  hind  quarters  well  hand-rubbed 
twice  daily. 

Teat    Obstruction.  —  My    10-year- 
old  «ow  has  what  is  commonly  called 
"Spider"    in   one   of   her   teats.      We 
have  been   using  tube,  but   it   hurts 
her.  She  also  has  another  teat  which 
seems  to  have  small  bunch  near  end. 
This  makes  milking  difficult.     G.  P., 
Plandera,    N.    J. — Teat    ailments    of 
this  kind  must  "be  treated  surgically 
by  a  com-petent  veterinarian  or  they 
will   not  get   well.     Some  cases   im- 
prove after  tincture  iodine  has  been 
applied   to  teat  directly  over  bunch. 
Sometimes  such  obstructions  can  be 
removed    with    a    guttered    }    round 
probe.      This   probe   is  Inserted  into 
teat   canal,   then   revolved.      Lack  of 
absolute  cleanliness  in  such  an  opera- 
tion  sometimes   infects   udder,   doing 
more  harm  than  good.  Disinfect  tools 
thoroly  before  treating  a  cow's  teat. 
Lice  on  Cattle. — I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  how  to  kill  lice  on  cattle.  J. 
M.,  Tunkhannock,  Pa.  —  Dissolve  2 
pounds  soft   soap  in   2   pints  of  boil- 
ing  water,    add   1    pint    of   kerosene. 
Churn  or  stir  violently  for  some  time 
and  then  add  3  quarts  of  water.     Ap- 
ply  this   solution   to   lousy   cattle   as 
often   as   necessary    to    kill   all    their 
lice.        Keep     in      mind      that      the 
stable     may     be     infested     with 
lice,    therefore  clean    the  stable   and 
apply  same  kerosene  emulsion.     The 
commercial      coal-tar      disinfectants 
regularly    advertised    in    this    paper 
will    also   kill   lice    and   are   Hot   ex- 
pensive. 

Lead  Poisoning. — Last  August  my 
silo  was  painted  with  lead  paint  on 
inside,    according    to    directions    of 
paint  manufacturer.     Lately  some  of 
my  cows  have  died,  others  are  sick. 
Our    local    veterinarians    dliagnosed 
them  as  cases  of  lead  poisoning.     In 
your  experience  and  veterinary  prac- 
tice have  you  met  with  similar  cases? 
H.   A.  L.,   Birdsboro,   Pa. — I  hesitate 
to  believe  that  your  cattle  died   the 
result    of    lead    poisoning.      Perhaps 
the  food  was  infected  and  they  died 
of  silage  poisoning,  not  lead  poison- 
ing.     The   writer   has   never   known 
cattl«    to    die    from    lead    poisoning 
caused  by  eating  silage  put  in  some 
time  after  the  silo  was  painted. 

Cow  SucTis  Herself. — I  have  a  very 
profitable  cow.  After  having  three 
calves  and  after  our  selling  the  third 
one,  she  took  to  sucking  herself.  I 
have  tried  calf  sucking  devices  with- 
out doing  any  good.  Muzzles  do  not 
help  to  prevent  this  vice.  J.  A.  C, 
North  East,  Md. — Unless  you  can  se- 
cure some  sort  of  mechanical  ap- 
keep  her  head  In  line 
she  will  have  to  be  kept 


Eggs      White  Leghorns      Chicks 

Do  yoa  want  the  beit  for  your  foundation  itock,  oi 
new  blood  for  your  flock  ?  Then  order  from  an  Old 
Established  Breeder.     Wa   are  not  a  Hatchery. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Only 

Our  priest  are  as   low  a*   can     contiitently    be   named 
nder  preient  conditioni. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Stockton,  N.  J. 


White  Plymouth  Roeks,  Matlnj; 
lisudea  ribiUK  ten   pent,  af   these 
wonderful  bli'ds  ready.    H.  Weaver,    Lancaster.  Ohio. 


'Ohio's  Best" 


r^WTr^T^Q  S.C.W.  LeBhoms.  lie.  Money  re- 

N^  A  *•*■>-'■*■»•»>-'  funded  for  dead    chicks.  CIr.  iree. 

W .  A.  Lauver,  McA  llstervlUe,  Fa. 


V/^r  dolo  ChkJks,  20    v«rt«t55-        Write    Desk    E. 

rOr  naie  529  Hamilton   Strwt. 

NORTH  SIDE  POUL  1  RY  CO..  AUentOwD.  Pa. 


Baby 

Oeltvery. 


\N  hite  legtiOTDs.  price  rlgbti 
DOW  for  BprtnK  and  Bummer 
Howard  a.  Allen,    Ne.   Park,  Pa. 


Chick.s  S-c^ 


Thoroiiirhbred 

92.60  up.  Cat.  free.  H. 


PoiiUrv    Best   20  varieties. 

1  ouitry  Egg,  15.  $1.00; 40. 

K.  Mobr,    Cualimown.  Pa. 


Baby  Chix 

ured.  SVSrr.K 


B.  Rock.      Fe<?- order   i  ow  for  Feb- 
ruary and  Marcb  del.  Satisfaction  aa- 
POULl  RY     I  A  KM .  Pouthampton,  N.Y. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

260.000  for  1918.  $10.00  per  100  and  up.  Pure  bred, 
batobed  nalit.  Strong  Riiarantce.  10  leadmjc  varieties. 
Haicbing  eggs.  Western  Branch.  Augusta.  Kansas. 
Free  Cateloo.       Stamps  appfeciJted. 

HUBBR'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 
333  West  Premoot  Street,  Foatoria.  Ohio. 


S.  C.  White 

OHA8.  H.  REED. 


Leghorn  Egps  K"^r'JS§ 


NOTT  INGHAM 


ftO  per 
PENNA. 


Barred  Rocks  "Ringlets"  lir^'t^^ 

per  15;  93. 60  per  30.     Fred  G .  Keller,  M  lUerftport.  Oblo 

Extensive  Cat.  free.  Varieties  floe  poultry,  turkeys, 
geese,  ducks,  guineas,  bantams,  bares,  doss,  pigeons, 
eggs,  stock.  Pioneer  Farm,  Telford,  Pa. 


Hatching  Eggs  ^' 


C.Wblte   and    Uufi     Orpirgtrn 
and  Black  Mlnorcas.  15forS1.50: 
.*iOfor93.50.     Postpaid.  W.J.    W  Idney.  Doylesburg  I  a. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

of  quality  guaranteed  to  1.500  miles.  Bkks  for 
Hatrhlng  at  low  prices.  Bar.  Rocks,  8.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns, 8.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  W.  Wyandottes, 
Buff  and  W.  Orpingtons.  Chlcklet  caUlog  free. 
QMNEN  FOSLTRV  FMMS.      R II 


IeGCS-13-91  :S0-J2:Thorou«hbred  Rocks. Wyandottes, 
Bads,  L^gboms.  Hanibures.  19  varieties,  36th  year. 
CaUlog.  S.  K.  MOHR,  Coopers  hunt.  Pa. 


Hampton'sBlackLeghorns^SS  ^J^^g^ 

my  free  circular  before  you  order  ehleks;  tells  why  the 
Black  Le«hom  is  the  greatest  laying  and  mo«t  profit- 
able breed  on  earth.  Write  today.  Also  White  Lea- 
horn  Chicks.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  P ,  PUtstown,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks 

I »,  B.  CW50D. 


8.  C.  White  Leg- 
taoma.  912.50  per 
100.        Circular. 
PEACH  BOTTOM.  PA. 


30.000  Chicks  iSfd^B^'ow^Le^S^^Si^K 

Rocks  and  Broiler  chlckaL  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY.         Mlllerstown.  Pa. 


ARAMSt  BrMdtawo 

Sm  Whitt  Lctfhorns 
■V*  Rhode  fsUnd  Reds 


rOHJLTRY 
FARM 

Day-Old  chicks.  Hatching 
Our  1918  Circular  Free. 


of  hM^Urlng  r< 

s  and  atocK   for  Bale. 


.    Trsp  Wwt«d 
Pty.Rockg.aW- 

Strdn 


xB,  PARADISE,  PA. 


VC*C*^    Barred  Rock^  (pulleti  ma  tinKlSiclllan  But- 
J.  K.  Cadwalladtr, 


tercups  and  Clnconas  fro  m  J2.00  up  per  16. 
--    •  WeUsviile,  Penna. 


Eggs 

Free  Circular. 


for  hatching. 
lard.PeklnDuck. Rocks, 


B. 


WhI-eTtirkeys,  Moscovy,  Mal- 

■  ~  Wyandottes, LMhorns. 

F.  Kahler,         Hugbesvllle.  Pa. 


Swine 


O.  1.  0*  SAvLNfi  tbeberd  {hat  won  premier  and 
exhibitor  at  every  fair  shown  and  all  cbam  pious  on 
sows, also  grand  cb  niplon boar  atMirh.and  OliloBtate 
Fairs  We  bread  the  best  We  sell  what  we  breed. 
Evtry  pig  shipped  on  approval.  Gel  our  catalogue. 
Rej.  Free.    _  Wrlts/pur  wants. 


CBANDELL  A 


Box  53, 


Caas   flty.  MkM' 


Re<.  P.  Chinas.  Berkshlrca.    C.  White*.  Larga 

atralo,  sll  ages,  mated  not  akin.  8  weeks  piga.  bred 
aows.  service  boars.  Collie  and  Beagle  dog*.    Grada 
Gomiaay  eaiyaa  aBd  poultry. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON.  COCHRANVILLE.  PA. 


Black  and  White  Langshans,  Light   A  Dark 
Brahmas,  Barred  Columbian  and  Partridge 

Plymouth  Rock,  Partridge  and  ColumbianWyandottes. 

- 15  for  91.50  prepaid. 


EGGS 


Pektn  Ducks. 

M.  H.  MYERS. 


EDOM.  VA. 


BERKSHIRES 

Prices  satisfactory. 
HUNTINGTON  MILLS.  PA. 


Booking 
now  for 
Berkshire 


orders 
large 
P  Ig  F. 


DAVID  WIANT 


CHICKS  neas' 


W.  Leghorns  from  vigorous  busl- 

bred  bens  that  have  lop    combs. 

long  bodies,  deep  egg  baskets.     The  profitable  kind 

G«t  our  prices.  .,     ^  _ 

GUY  A.  LEADE».  Rt.  2  York,  Pa. 


Over  100  White  Holland  Turkeys 


FOR 
SALE 
Hem  weighing  ten  and   el^teeo  lb?.,  $5  to  JlO :  tom.«, 
sixteen  to  twenty-live    lbs..   9«  to  915.     t^atlBlac" Jon 
guaranteed.    M.  W.  ANUtKSUM.Stewartmown.  r« 

Tiffanv's       SUver     Laced,  White   and   Columbian 
I  many  ■  Wyandottes,  8.  C.  R.  I.   Reds.      ^ 

superior        Barron's  l^eghorns,  Pekln.  Rouen  and 
Chicka  Indian  Runner  Ducklings. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  39,  Phoenlxvaie.Pa. 


"HAMPSHIRES" 

Any  age.  Free  circular.  Abobuili  from 
accredited  herd,  registered  Guernseys. 

LOCUST    LAWN  FARM. 
Box  3.  Bird-In-Hand.   Pa. 


O.  L 

Aug.  A  .se: 


C  a  BIG  TYPP   •>«*  «"»»  Apni  a 

^*  r,       Jr  JL    //^'  »*  •  y    'arrow.    30 
■^R*;>?.??r^P'«"  priced  to  sell  in  next  .30  day*. 
NDRK\\.S.  Dansvlin,  Mich. 


'  h.if  ;   r.  K  ^""''*''.nUed.        Hirod  by  or     bred   to 
E.   HOWELL.    Jr.  SCOTTSBURG,  VA. 


Eggs—Baby  Chicks  born8,trap-neat«dstocl 
tMi^v  laving  rtram.  Cat.  on  inquiry.  Book  orders  early 
beavyiay^ng^uj^    and  shortage  of  stock.  -  " 


because 
poultry 


Fivm.  F.  E.  McAllister. 


.       Riverdato 

op..  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


Tom  Barron  Strain 
of  heavy  layers.  Send 
for  catalog  giving  prices  and  description  of  choice 
toeeSnF  swSk,T>iiby  chicks^  .'^l.^^fK^.^^y''*^ 
Poultry  Farm.  BOX  71A.  Avondale.chester  Co. 


'^^ 


T*  1  „  t?^,,r,  rtrlctly  fresh  from  latgo 
Turkey  bggS  m.  Bronxe.  B.Red.W. 
and  Narragansett.  9  for93.25: 15  for  95.26  b: 


4. 


and 

El 

ed  now 


Narraganset 

Id.  Safe  arrival  buj 
N.  M.  Caldwell. 


selected 
Holland 

by  mall  or 

d. Orders  book- 
Jaeobsburg,  Ohio. 


Chester  Whites 

R.  L.  MUNCE. 


Big  Type.  Write 
your  wants.  We 
can  fill   them. 
CANON8BURG.    PENNA. 


Penns  Valley   Berkshire's 


are    the   large 
__^.    .  -  proline     kind. 

S"i?  ST^^IL  •"**  "*  <''  young  boara  and  open  sMts. 
W.  r.  RISHEL.  CE.VTRE    n.\LL.  "' 


PA. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE. 


SUver  .Strain.    Special 
paid  prices.   Ad dresp 


pre- 
NEWVILLE.  PA. 


C    r«    O     T     R<^a    Eggs  $.S  per    100;   91.50--15. 
o.  V/.  r\«  !•  rveas   Healthy  vigorous  utility  hens 

Center  Bridge.  Pa. 


— no  pu  nets. 

E.  K.  JuH.VSON. 


Look — Chicks 


99  per  100  and  up,  for  April  de- 
livery.   200.000forl9l8— Sbeat 

varletwa.    Our  ninth  yaar.    Order  early.    Catalog  free. 

KBY3TON..  HATCHERY.      Dept.  19.   Richfield.  Pa. 


CA  D..<^A  ehlekena,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  gul- 
OU  DTeea»  neim.  bantams,  Hiu-es,  Collie  and  Fox- 
terrier  puppies,  fltoek  and  Rgga.  Exceptional  fine  cat. 
free.  Write  for  yours  now.  Edwin  A.  Pouder.Telford.Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  ^J^s'tK-TaTo^'^ 

each,  according  to  season.  The  Worlds   greatest  layers. 
C.P.  SHIREY.  STEWARTSTi  WN.  PA. 


O.I.C.&  Chester  White?«**»«  Pto  f**^  won-  Satis- 
jniru  t  «»M  n.r^n.>.  faction  A  sate  deUvery  guar. 
JOHN   I..  VAN  HORN.  TROY,        PENNA. 

O.  I.  c.  *  c.  w, 

out  of  ebamptoos. 
8.  L.  RHODES, 


.  gblppedC.  __ 

ihlef  2q  weight  500  lbs.at  lamos. 


.  O.  D.  Sired  by  and 

)00  1bs.at '  " 

VERSAILLES,  OHIO. 


Ltrte  BerkiUr*  SvfaM 

HOME  FARM« 


Rjtigsred     Hub     Grade. 
CENTER    VALLEY.    l^A. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE 

W.  J.  McCONNELL. 


pigs  for  sale  cheap 
nan   Bl\ty  days. 
OXFORD,  PENNA. 


Ttii»rv<^cr  elrotra Sapt  boars  and  gilts,  will 
l^'UrOCS  ^Ualnc  Aug.  A  .Sept.Sprlng  plg»  elth 
IRA  D.  JACSmON.       R.  Id.       VAN  VvERT. 


breed 

Ither  aex. 

OHIO 


Reg.  Chester  Whites  a.irwmr?rr 

wanta.  MOSBS  EASY.  Landenberg,  Pa. 


TloKv  PViinVa  English  Leghorna  91 5.  a 
rJaoy  i^niCKS  From  trap  nested  stock. 

Dtllsburg.  Pa, 


her  wadon't  run  a  ••  Hatchery 
GLENDALE POUL TRY  FARM. 


91S,0Op«r  100. 
Remam- 


M:ii  *         ot.      ii-      _    Bun   calves  bred  from  the 
llkinj*  Shorthorns  5St    mllking  strains,  for 
■h.abtofew  belfera.   C.M.  KennMy  ASoos.  Uliter.  Pa. 


HAY 


Ship      T  I.  The   f  Ii'  BellaM'    noB* 

Da«*al  WIcCallraya  Son; 

I23-«2S  WakaU  lldt,      PWsliui|D.  n. 


Hoist 

Tlie  Oaks  DalryFarra, 


„,rt    Wa  catvea  926  to  9100.    Heifer  calves 
<^'n    SSm  a  30lb.  sire  rS   to  9100.,^,       ^ 

Wyalurtng,  Pa. 


T»«      I        rn :_^  Granges.  Fartneis*  mub"?"'*? 

Binder  Twine  JgW       Farmer  agmts  «  "D-r- 
Wrl'*-  us.  Thei.  Bun  A  Hons,  Melr.»-<'.  OW 


h<V 


Farm  Hand  Wanted  SSySiVii""^. '-!!•' 


IJiwnFarn.        BIrd-In-lland.        r  ""••s^'" " 


p» 


;  wh««  wrili«c  to  wv  Mhrf-Ssan.    ^Tb-J^ 
attMtkm    wad  sarvK* 


Re<Utered  Holacein  and  Ouarosav  '^""'I?.' 
"■salves  to  servtoeabM  a«e.  2.M)  animals  In  the  hcri 
•ONmyMeadSfaRmI.    .R.    r>.  l.     HarrlsburK.  I'a. 


For  <!j|(.  Pine  n^   Ouern^cv  helfers.Tmp.   A  Amorlrsn 
'«*<l.«ATi<«  to  freshen  Aor  Somo  nnelnfio  gTanddnnithtor 
'«(:...   chpnc   bull  oalvps.     J.  S.Vo<Ier.     WoMtor.  O. 


\vrcV>;i>Ao  young  A  R.  cows,  bull  and  belter  rft1ve« 
AyrsmreS  Keithloodllne^.  reasonable  nrlces  in. 
wctlon  lavitail.  Robert  Templeton  ft  Son,  Ulster,  p. 


pliance  to 
with  body, 
in  stable. 

Contagious  Abortion. — ^Have  three 
cows  that  calved  three  months  be- 
fore calving  time.  Do  T  have  con- 
tagious abortion  in  my  herd?  H.  L. 
P..  North  East.  Md. — Yes.  your  herd 
is  Infected.  Cleaning  and  disinfect- 
ing your  stable,  segregating  the 
aborters  from  balance  of  herd  will 
assist  in  its  control.  Your  other  cows 
are  perhaps  already  infected.  Burn 
or  bury  deeply  the  dead  calf  and  af- 
terbirth. Sponge  off  hind  parts  of 
rows  with  one  part  carbolic  acid  and 
forty  parts  water,  twice  a  day. 
the  <'ows  well  and  do  not  breed 
for  two  months. 


DaKir  CVt'jrAra  Our  fsraous  winter  laying  varle- 
Bat>y  L/niCKS  Ilea,  white  aod  Bar  -Rocks.  Reds, 
lieghoms.  Aneonaa.  Get  prices  before  buying  chicks. 
E.  R.  HUMMER  A  CO.,      Frenchtown,  N.J.       R.D.y 


r*f\r^xrvTt'Vi  Q  s.r.w. leghorns  wyck- 

i.^UV^J^Jl«XVJl«JbO    OFF     STRAIN     DIRECT. 


The  gtraai  tiuw  lays  many  large  Wh  Ite  Eg 
J.  M.  CASE.  GILBOA.  NEW 


I'ORK. 


Horses 


PERCHERON  STALLION 

NO.  12517ft.  tor    sale.    Foaled   April  19.  1010. 

ELIZABETH  FARMS,  R.  F.  D. 

Lltlta,  Lancaatar  Co.,  Pa. 


Clvdesdale  Stallions  YoTi^^T^t'^Al 


vlduals;  prices  reasonable. 
MO.NTROSE  FARM. 


ORANGE.  VA. 


Feed 
them 


U  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

We  have  on  hands  a  large  number  of  Pcrchcrf>n  and 
Belgian  stain un«  und  maros  In  ages  from  one  to  seven 
yeani  old, all  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  « ;ilt  o<'ge  guar- 
antee given  and  make  terms  to  respon  sible  buyers.  Wt 
deliver  all  stock  to  home  of  purrhaser    freight  prepa'd. 

f)vir  hPadMuartor-i  at  I.aFayctte,  Indiana,  can  be 
rr.irhcd  by  Icur  ilini-rciit  Hues  of  Rallri^ad. Only  fiOniiicn 
northwest  of  Indianapolis,  and  120  nille.«i  southeast  of 
Chicago. 

We  arr  aldo  extensive  breeders  of  ner^-ford  cattle  and 
n.nmpHblrcflwIne.  We  ba\-c  sold  irany  Ptalllons  and 
marps  In  Penn-sylvanl.t  thirty-flve  head  cotng  to  Dr. 
Thom.ix  Ashton  of  Wvnnowood;  .ind  rrcontly  wo  sold 
to  Mr  ccorgeF.  Fox  <'f  Westtown  a  great  stallion  and 
some  mares  of  the  Percheron  breed,  and  many  others 
In  the  State. Will  be  gl.nd  to  answer  nil  lnquirie«  prompt- 
ly. Vlstors  alwavfl  welcome  at  our  farm. 


J.  CROUCH  & 
LaFayette, 


SON,  Props. 

Indiana. 


Ifcrr. 


n.  »/.  icxpz.  ttta.  Lib! 


19  places  where  sediment 
damages  your  engine 

1.  Cylinder  walls 

2.  Pistons 

3.  Piston  rings 

4.  Wristpins 

5.   Wristpin  bearings 

6.  Crankshaft  main  bearings 

7.  Crankshaft 

8.  Connecting-rod  bearings 

9.  Connecting-rods 

10.  Valves 

11.  Valve  seats 

12.  Valve  cams 

13.  Camshaft  bearings 

14.  Camshaft 

15.  Timing  gears 

16.  Ignition  drivcshaft  bearings 

17.  Generator  shaft  bearings 

18.  Oil  circulating  pump 

19.  Spark  plugs 


^'T^ 


places  ^ArKere 
sediment  damages  your  engine 


A.  Ludlow  Clayden,  Engi- 
neering Editor  of  Automo- 
tive Industries,  and  one  of 
the  most  prominent  engineers 
in  the  automotive  field,  says: 

"In  ihe  /'UJn',  tou  iitt>t  st 
tention  has  been  paid  to  lu- 
brication. Oil  needs  to  be 
chosen  ior  an  engine  almost 
more  carefullv  than  food  for 
a  chUd." 


The  average  motor  oil  acts  like  water  in  a  ket- 
tle. When  water  is  subjected  to  intense  heat  it 
evaporates  as  steam.  Under  the  terrific  heat  of 
the  engine  ordinary  oil  evaporates  very  rapidly 
through  the  oil-filler  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

Veedol  not  only  resists  destruction  by  heat  and 
the  consequent  formation  of  sediment,  but  also 
reduces  evaporation  in  your  engine  to  a  minimum. 
You  will  get  from  25%  to  50%  more  mileage  per 
gallon  with  Veedol  for  this  reason. 

When  figured  by  miles  of  service,  and  not  by 
cost  per  gallon,  Veedol  proves  much  more  eco- 
nomical than  ordinary  oils. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Your  dealer  has  Veedol  in  stock,  or  can  get  it 
for  you.  If  he  does  not,  write  us  for  the  name 
of  the  nearest  dealer  who  can  supply  you. 

An  80-page  book  on 
lubrication  for  10c 

The  most  complete  book  ever  published  on 
automobile  lubrication,  written  by  a  prominent 
engineer,  and  used  as  text  book  by  many  schools 
and  colleges.  Describes  and  illustrates  all  types 
of  lubrication  systems :  tells  how  to  keep  your 
car  running  like  new  at  minimum  expense.  Also 
contains  Veedol  Lubrication  Chart,  showing  cor- 
rect grade  of  Veedol  for  every  car.  winter  or 
When  the  cushionin.s^  oil  filtn  be-  cannot  afford  to  buy  ordinary  oil  at  summer.  Send  10c  for  a  copy.  It  may  save  you 
tween  these  surfaces  is  destroyed  or  ex-  any  price.     The  cost  of  using^  it  is  many  dollars. 

eluded  by  sediment   appallin.c:,   because   of   its  injurious    XIDE    WATER    OIL    COMPANY 


WHEN  your  engine  loses  power, 
knocks',    bucks    and    overheats, 
nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  sedi- 
ment in  the  oil  that  is  to  blame. 

Just  look  at  the  long  hst  of  vital  parts 
that  will  quickly  show  serious  wear 
when  sediment  is  present  in  any  con- 
siderable amount. 

Ordinary  oil  cannot  resist  the  intense 
heat  of  the  engine— 200°  to  1000° F.^  It 
breaks  down  quickly.  The  resulting 
sediment  crowds  out  the  oil  with  true 
lubricating  qualities  from  points  where 
it  is  needed  most.  Moving  metal  sur- 
faces, which  should  always  be  separated 
by  a  protecting  film  of  lubricant,  are 
thus  thrown  into  direct  contact. 

Why  sediment  causes  wear 

A  strong  magnifying  glass  reveals 
millions  of  microscopic  teeth  covering 
the  apparently  smooth  surface  of  a 
bearing  or  other  w^orking  part. 


p.  M.  Heldt,  recognized 
authority  on  internal  com- 
btution  engines  and  author 
of  "The  Gasoline  Automo- 
bile," declares: 

"The  proper  selectionr  of 
oil  for  the  lubrication  of  an 
automobile  engine  is  a  very 
important  matter.  The  grade 
of  lubricant  used  affects  net 
only  the  efficiency  of  the  en- 
gine, but  also  its  life." 


Chas.  E.  Duryea,  consult- 
ing engineer  and  a  piotiecr 
in  autoniobilf  construction, 
states: 

"Buxinj)  xnjeiior  oil  is  the 
poorest  economy  a  motorist 
can  practice.  Inferior  oils 
must  be  used  in  greater  quan- 
tities and,  r:rii  then,  they 
increase  friction,  loss  of 
power,  fuel  consumption,  heat 
aid   repair   bills. 

"Good  oil  costs  a  little  more 
per  gallon,  hut  far  less  per 
mile.'* 


jrm 


^tM 


gether,  thus  causing 


lli?-4ii    friction  and  wear. 


©rdinary  oil 

•  Tlf 


V#>edol 
aftf>rT'9* 


after  u«» 
no  s  ^ 
aOO    milen    of    rvnnino 


ihoxeing  sediment  formed  after 
-OC        ■■        -'    -- 


these    tiny    metal   effects  on  your  engine 

teeth     s^rind     to-       pj^,^  t^g  problem  was  solved 

As  a  result  of  exhaustive  research  and 
comprehensive  practical  tests  the  formation 
When     this     liap-  ^^    sediment    in    dangerous    quantities    has 
.  been  successfully  overcome, 

pens  m  anv  nnpor-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^j„;^^  motorists  avoid 
tant  part  of  an  en-  ^Y^^  sediment  menace,  with  its  accompany- 
ginc,  cost^-/  replace-  inor  troubles  and  repair  expense,  and  keep 
merits  soon  become  their  cars  running  like  new,  at  reduced 
necessarv     Damage  operating  cost,  by  using  Veedol — the  lubri- 

j        i.  A'. J.   ^i.   :*,   cant  that  resists  heat, 

due  to  sednnent  in  o^/w   • 

ordinarv   oil  can        ^^^^  Veedol  reduces  sediment  86%  is 
,         ^  -•     J  made  plain  bv  the  two  bottles,  showing  the 

vever  he  repaired.  ^^^^^^  Sediment  Test,  at  the  left  of  the 

That  is  why  you  page. 


VEEDOL  DEPARTMENT 
1613  Bowling  Green  Building,  New  York 


Branchts: 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Chicmgo 
Sam  Framcitf 


Veedol 

W      PENNSYLVANIA  BASE 


THE    LUBPlCANT 
THAT  PES, STS  MEAT 

fAUL^NEP  n»ocrss 


T.O,    W.T.,OHCoMP-V^N,«>i,.. 


ESTABLlSflE^ 
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P^mmts^fUmnim  Farmer 


April    6,    191S 


t/'l 


How  Do  You  Advertise 
Your  Business? 


for  the  ^k  is  ••dor.ing  kim.    WiU  j»ur  ••mt  th»  ^ast   of  »Untin«   a  crop,   each   step  ^  im- 

tiuis   printed    o«   the   ct«*.   you   c   fcuy   ,<M><18  pprtHlit   a»d  .*u»«ry.      The  preparat  on  of  the 

f«>m   »o.t    firms   even   tho    a   8tran«er  t»    them,  wed    bed  U   taaport«t   because   upon   it   de,e«d8 

and  the  large  d«partme«t  stor*.  will  heaor  a«ch  the    start    which    tfc«    youmg   plants    get    in    life 

a    check    and    deliver    goods    before    they    have  and    a    jood    start    U    the    biggest    part    of    the 

some    ^^^^f^'Z'^J^,'"'^   "^      "^nh:ri^;Vw\rin  ^^ch  the  da^y  happen-  ""Ich  crop  require,  a  special  preparatiou  of 

Hinder  Us  m  Onr  Adyertiamg                      _^^   ^^    ^^^    ^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^    more   Quickly,    in  the  seed  hed.     The  potato  requires  a  soft  mellow 

we  as  farmers  belong  to  the  great  class  of    our  case  at  least,  than  by  the  hired   help.      The  soil,   sweet   clover   a   very  firm   soil.   ^^^  <:orn   a 

nrod-JIers      WhTle  we  also  use  or  consume  a  great    help  usually  spend   their   evenings   at   the   coun-  condition   midway    between    the  two       For   this 

vlrfrv  of  t^nis  which   are  hought,  we  should,    try    store,    or    any    other    place    where    a    smail  reason,  certain   crops   are  better  adapted  to  cer- 

variety  of  things  ^^^'^^   "^  ^  *     '                ^^^       '              ^.^^^     ^^       t^er  aad  diacuss  the  topics  tala    soils    than    others,    and    certain    soils    need 

nevertheless,  have  more  to  sell  than  v-e  buy     oui     ^^^7*/^    ™y°  ^                 '^^            ^1          ^^n  diffeneat  treatment  than  others  for  the  same  crops. 

"^'"ed^^^rtL/gor  bTcratrwe'do^no:    ^L^.J^Z..:^ ^^^   LTVol  t^eltment'  tW.  In  general  the  preparation  of  ^he  seed  bed  shouid 

received  for  the  goods    ^''^J^'l^^'       ^^  ^„,t    ^j„     ^^^  ^^  good  adrertlrt.g  in  the  netgHbor-  be  made  with  reference  to  the  size  of  seed  to  be 

expect  to   make  a   very,  good    livwig   if  we               r;/^*  ^^  jj  ^     ^„^  ^^rd  for  you  where  they  sown,  meaning  that  the  small  seed  must  have  a 

""   Tonrtake-  theTroubYe':    n  o"  c^e  the  various    T    uC  Ire^mTutertL  opposite  wUi  ueu-  thoroly  pulverised  aeed  bed  and  should  be  planted 

K  one  take,  ^^^^'^^^^^'^^J^^^^^',   ^,   ^^^ey    ally  be  the  case.     They  ha^e  all  the  fams  men-  only  after  thoro  preparation  of  the  soil,  whereas 

,  tactics   employed    and   ^^^^^^                                              taUy  card  cataloged  and  all  the  undesirable  places  the    larger    seeds-the    grains-do    not    require 

rtheltoodrwill    be    apparent    that    the    are    listed,    which    partly    accounts    for    the    fact  such  thoroness   of   ppparation. 

.use    t^^^^^/r^-;  .^*    .^"^^^;,3f';,',,,ertiaing  de-    that  some  people  have  very  little  trouble  to  get  When    a    seed    is    planted    there   are    a    few 

farmer  has  ^^e^'de^ree  than  have   most  of  the    belp  while  others  are  unable  to  hire  anyone.  days,   varying   with   the   variety    and   kind,    dur- 

veloped   '\\IT^^'''''  ^l^J',,^"  ^         fanners             We  can  all  do  a  lot  of  good  advertising  for  Ing    which    the    young    plant    .starting    from    the 

other  great   mdu.tr,es.^^    T^^^^^                                                      ^^^      ^^^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^   ^,,^    p^p,,.  ^erm    lives   on    the    starch    stored    in    the    eii4o. 

"""'♦•'  ^  ocal  nTw^aper  T^ey  however,  ad-  Almost  every  person  who  has  never  lived  on  the  sperm.  Germination  of  the  seed  will  not  take 
men  in  a  local  new^aper.  J^^^^;/^  ^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^,^^^  t^^t  tl,e  farmer  Is  getting  entire-  place  unless  there  are  heat,  moisture,  and  air 
vertxse  themselves  a  weU  a«  I'Ty  n't  thin^  of  ly  too  much  for  his  produce  and  is  becoming  Im-  present,  nor  is  the  starch  of  the  endosperm  avail- 
many  other  ways,  altho  they  may  not  tnin  ^y^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  acquaint  our  city  able  without  moisture.  Right  conditions  are  pro- 
it  »3^<'1»^  favorable  advertising  is  friends  with  the  cost  of  production  when  oppor-.  moted  by  the  proper  working  of  the  soil.  Md 
.  .  ILTTJL^T^^  tunity  presents  itself,  especially  when  accounts  more,  the  small  seeds  do  not  come  In  contact  wlh 
to  do  an  hones  bu-l^^^s  at  ^H  time-.  U  statements  can  be  backed  by  the  soil  unless  the  soil  particles  are  ven'  small, 
not    try    to   pull   Y'\Z'L^^^    The  fellow  who    actual  figures.    If  the  real  conditions  under  which  There  are  also  greater  advantages  which  .x- 

before  he  -^^^^^^iTh  the  heavito  tTound.    our  products  are  grown  were  known  in  the  city  tend  thru  the  growing  season.      Good   tinage  at 

guarantees  a  ho^se  with  the  heav^  to  be           ^^             ^^^              ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^,^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  p^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  bed  conserves  «ols- 

or  .^ho  -tentionally  f^^'aloorZ^m  oC  apvreciated  hy  them,  there  would  be  no  more  ture  by  forming  a  mulch  over  the  surface  of 
potatoes  for  a  ^"^^^'•^'^"^f/J  ^""^l^  ^jy  ^^y  boycotting  or  lessening  of  consumption  of  cer-  the  ground,  lessening  evaporation,  and  thus  keep- 
advertising  for  his  farm  business,     wot  oniy  w»u    »u/c«v      b                      -»  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^   ^^^  ^^^^^     ^^   ^^^^ 


his   old    customers    not    come   back 
again,    but    his    crooked    business 
methods    will   soou    become   known 
over   the   entire  neighborhood   and 
he  will,  therefore,  find  it  difficult  to 
get  new  people  with  whom  to  deal. 
A  good  class  of  live  stock  is  a 
good   advertisement   for  any   farm- 
er.    If  the  horses  look  well  fed  and 
groomed,    if   the   wagons   and    har- 
ness   are    in    good    repair,    if    the 
i.,v*«»^s  --.r  pr»w.-«  in  pasture  are  good 
individuals    instead   of   a  bunch   of 
scrubs,    it    is   a   good   sale-card   for 
any  thing  the  farmer  wishes  to  dis- 
pose of.     A  man  who  is  careful  of 
his   live   stock   will   naturally   also 
use   the   same  care  with   his  other 

things. 

Neat  and  well-kept  buildings, 
lawns,  fences,  etc.,  aid  in  adver- 
tising.      Pevk-    want    to  buy    seed 


The  Emergency  Helper  on  S.  D.  KeUer  Faim,  Clearfield  County,  Pa. 


ing  the  heat   in   the  soil.      In   this 
way,  the  temperature  is  gradually 
increased     as     warm    weather    in- 
creases. Cultivation  permits  a  freer 
circulation    of    air.      All    of    these 
create  conditions  necessary  for  germ- 
ination   and    the    proper    develop- 
«nent  of  the  plant.     So  in  rearrang- 
ing work  to  conform  with  the  new 
state  of  affairs  it  should  be  remem- 
bered  that   it   is   better  to   do   less 
and  do  what  is  done  well,  omitting 
no  siugle  step,  thau  to  try  -too  muCii 
and  hastily  perform  some  of  the  op- 
erations necessary  to  success.  Ever>' 
operation  performs  special  service  in 
preparation;     for    instance,    if    the 
plowing  is  poorly  done,  no  amount 
of  after-cultivating  will  fully  recti- 
fy   it.      If    harrowing    Is   but    half 
done,    the    seed    gets    a   poor   start 
and  is  handicapped  thruout  the  sea- 


tising.      Pew    '^^^J'^      "^,//^jQ^  ^,,at  matter,  tain  products,  but  they  would  keep  on  buying  and    son.     The  lick-and-a-promise  method  should  have 

rroaraTarmT;  "ho  h^s  everything  out  of  condi-  be  willing  to  pay  a  Just  price.-W.  H-.  Rothen-    no  place  in   farm   methods   this   year.-John   H. 

Uou      The  man  who   keeps  his  place  In  repair,  berger,  Montgomery  Co..  Pa.  Voorhees. 

^:z  3  ':::::vr^Ti:T^^^^^^^       ^  emergehcy  heifer  a  real  opportunity 

"l   "  "   Cv  forone 'neerno'i  go  beggTng  tfseU  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  how  we  A  snccessful  farmer  once  said  that  he  made 

of  an  ^^f-^l'^'2''  ^^^"^         ^°  g,t  our  threshing  done  last  fall.  Help  was  so  very    the  most  money  in  years  when  conditions  were 

'Ziroersonal   appearance  exerts  a  big  in-  scarce  that  we  could  not  get  men  enough  to  run  a    un-favorable  for  crops.     "For."  he  said,  "any  man 

UnAnrruDon  a   prospective  customer.     A  person  jarge  threshing  outfit.  I  got  my  son  to  come  from    can  grow  a  good  crop  during  a  favorable  year. 

Ihn  i!  Teatlv  dressed  can  dispose  of  his  products  the  city  with  his  delivery  car.     We  hitched  this    and  the  price  Is  always  low.     On  the  other  hand 

r.nuVrh  better  advantage  and  retain  his  buyers  car  to  a  one-horse  threshing   machine  that   has    It  takes  careful  fertilizing,  cultivating,  and  har- 

more  easily  than  a  slouchy,  iU-kept  person.  This  been  standing  idle  for  many  years,  and  got  the    vesting  to  make  a  good  crop  in  a  poor  year.     But 

^  IlnPoLilv  true  if  one  is  selling  his  products,  work   out   of   the  way.— S.   D.   Keller,   Clearfleld    for  that  very  reason,  because  supply  Is  lo^v.  any 


such   as   small   fruits,   vegetables,    milk,    poultry.    County.    Pa 

etc..  directly  to  the  housekeepers  at  their  homes. 

They  do   not    want    anything    handled    by    dirty 

hands  and  do  not   even  want  the  accompanying 

rickety    horse   and    wagon    stopping   in   front   of 

their  residences. 


Preparation  of  the  Seed  Bed 


farmer  who  can  make  a  good  crop  in  a  poor  year 
Is  assured  of  good  profits." 

This  truism  will  be  borne  out  next  year  as 
never  before.  Fertilizers,  machinery,  seed^,  and 
labor  will  be  harder  to  get  next  year  than  oyer 


There  exists  a  shortage  of  farm  labor  because    before.     Even  If  the  season  is  good  there  will  be 
1*63 1  d  en  c  es 

Printed  letter-heads,  giving  the  name  of  the  the  farmer  Is  unable  to  compete  with  industrial    small  chance  for  ordinary  methods  to  bring  thru 

the  name  of  the  owner  and  the  post  office  concerns.     Many  men  have  left  the  farms  to  work    a  fair  crop.    To  begin  with  ordinary  crop  growing 

dd  '  re    a    paying    advertisement.      When    a  in  factories  where  wages  are  high,  and  many  mdre    methods  presppnose  a  good  supply  of  cheap  labor, 

your  letter    he  at   once  feels   that  have  been   drafted   into   the   National   Army   and  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure.     Lahor  will  not 

yo'i^^mean*^ business  and   are  a  person  who  Is  ac-  others  have  enlisted.     The  farmer  is  left  to  run    be  plentiful  In  1918.     Nor  will  It  be  cheap.     On 

ed    to   dealings   with   other   people.      Such  his   farm    and   make   It   produce   more   than   ever    the  other  hand,  crop  prices  are  bound  to  be  high 

letter  will  gain   the  consideration   and  prompt  before  without    the  oldest   son   or  hired   man   to    next  year  because  there  will  be  an  active  demand 

attention   in  many  cases  where   a   letter  written  depend   upon.      Something  must   be  done.      Each     for  everything  we  can  possibly  produce, 

on  poor  paper  would  simply  be  cast  aside.  farm  is  affected  in  some  way.     Some  rearrange-  There  Is  a  real  opportunity  next  year  for  the 

Of  course  every  real  farmer  nowadays  who  ment  of   methods   and  cropping  system  must   be    forehanded  man;  the  man  who  gets  In  the  game 

has  a  working  margin  of  money  has  a  bank  ac-  effected.  early,  the  man  who  gets  his  supplies  of  fertilizers 

count   even  tho  It  be  small.  Instead  of  keeping  his        There    are   some   things,    however,   which    can    and  seeds  while  the  getting  Is  good,  the  man  who 

money  hid  In  a  drawer  or  under  the  carpet.     By  not  be  omitted.     For  example,  the  stock  must  be    ig  prepared   for  every  eventuality,   the  man  who 

having  the   bank    print    your   name   and    address  fed.  the  cows  milked,  and  crops  planted.     Tn  con-    uses  what  labor  he  has  to  the  best  advantage  and 

on   the  hlank   checks  is  one  of  the  cheapest   and  nection    with    the    last    there    are    certain    steps    uses  It  onlv  to  prow  good  crops.     For  this  sort  of 

methods    of    advertising    t    know        It     at  which  are  more  Important  than  ever  before.  Reeds    farmer    America   holds   forth   a    promise   as  never 

jrives   you   a  certain  financial   prestige.     Tt  are   expensive,    and    care   must    be   given    to    the    before     For  th«»  lopgorrt  the  prospects  are  a  little 

U^as  much  as  saying  that  this  man  is  all  right  seed  bed  In  order  that  every  seed  may  grow.     In    wor^^  fh.-i.   usua. 


April  6,   1918. 

Lessons  from  Public  Sales 


«^e,  »»♦•♦>" 
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Tarious  articles  offered  for  sale  were  bid  up  to  a    ture  in  connection  with  the  feeding  of  field  peas 
fair  value.  noticeably  Increases  the  rapidity  with  which  the 

The  manager  of  this  sale  fully  understood  the    animals  gain  In  weight — 13.  S.  Dept.  of  Agrl. 

Sales  of  farms  and  personal  property  have  been  charitable  power  of  a  good  dinner,  and  the  crowd 

so  numerous  in  this  community  during  the  past  was    treated    to   a   generous    lunch   of    buns   and 

year  that  it  seems  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming  meat  and  sweet  cakes,  with  plenty  of  hot  coffee. 

a   nomadic    people,    continually    in    motion    from  The   lunch   was   served    promptly    at    noon,    as   a 

one  home  to  another      In  many  cases,  this  Is  a  de-  half  hour's  delay  would  result  In  a  grouchy  crowd. 

plorable  fact.     The  sincere  love  of  a  good  country  The  live  stock  and  other  valuable  chattels  were 

home,  which  fosters  a  desire  to  spend  a  lifetime  reserved    for    the    afternoon    sale,    and   the    men, 

contentedly  there,  seems  to  be  disappearing  along  properly  fed  and  warmed  by  an  abundant  dinner, 

with   the  slower   and   more   primitive   manner  of  gave  an  exhibition  of  spirited  bidding     The  terms 

life  which  our  fathers  cherished      Since  much  of  of  the  sale  were  equally  generous,  the  buyer  being 

the  happiness  of  living  depends  upon  being  con-  offered  a  credit  of  nine  months  by  giving  approved 

tented  with  our  lot  in  life,  it  is  often  an  unsolved  security,  or  a  discount  of  3  percent  for  cash.  The 

problem  why  we  should  be  so  eager  to  change  our  terms  have  a  controlling  influence  on  the  success 

occupation  or  place  of  residence      Whatever  the  or  failure  of  a  sale     I  have  known  a  sale  to  drag 


By  the  Way 

Father  Penn 


The  Little  Leaks 


An  old  saying — one  more  frequently  repeat- 
ed   than    heeded — is:      'Small    leaks    will    sink    a 
cause,  the  habit  of  wandering  seems  to  be  firmly    along  with  halt-hearted  bidding  thruout  the  day    ghip.  '      The    losses    which    continually    occur    in 
established  in  the  American  people  because  the  owner  tried  to  save  a  few  dollars  hy    almost  every  business  and  which  might  be  avoided 

As  we  look  backward  and  reflect  on  some  of  <?erving  an  economical  lunch,  or  by  eliminating  q^  greatly  lessened  often  spell  the  difference  be- 
the  sales  which  we  have  attended,  there  are  some  ^he  usual  discount  for  cash.  The  buying  public  tween  profit  and  loss.  The  business  of  farming 
examples  which  come  forcibly  to  our  notice  The  properly  resents  such  tricks  of  false  economy;  a  jg  ^^  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Of  course, 
fl«t  is  that  of  a  young  man  who  had  lately  in  spirit  of  generosity  in  the  seller  Is  just  as  readily  0^^  attention  has  been  called  to  them  time  and 
herlted  a  farm,  following  the  death  of  his  rather  appreciated  by  the  buyer,  and  results  in  an  equal  ^j^^g  g^^j^  ^^^  while  we  acknowledge  the  truth 
The  glamour  of  city  life  attracted  him  and  the  generosity  In  bidding  The  "penny  wise  and  ^f  ^j,g  statements,  yet  we  put  oft'  applying  the 
live  stock  and  farm  equipment  were  sacrificed  at  pound  foolish"  philosophy  must  he  discarded  it  remedy  to  a  "more  convenient  time",  or  ex- 
public  sale     The  farm  was  rented  to  a  tenant,  and    we  wish  to  conduct  a  successful  sale,  either  public    ^^^^  ourselves  in  the  thought  that  'It  Is  too  much 


the  owner  moved  to   the  city      Some  years  later  or  private — John  Marsh.  Ohio. 

he  returned  to  the  farm,  having  learned  a  neces-  _^^___^^^_— _>^__— — 

«ary  but  rather  expensive  lesson      He  was  honest  rn        C '^Vk'xAXvkrk  V\fi\A   P^ft 

enough  to  admit  that  the  money  realized  from  tne  UlC   V^aiiauiau  1  JCIU    t  ca 


«ale  had  disappeared  thru  mismanagement  during 
his  short  stay  In  town  He  is  now  succeeding 
fairly  well  on  the  old  farm,  which  he  should 
never  have  deserted  Is  this  lesson  plain  enough? 
The  second  lesson  is  almost  the  opposite  ol 
the  one  just  stated  In  this  case  a  wealthy  trades- 
man of  a  nearby  city  purchased  a  run-down  farm, 
'Without  the  necessary  knowledge  or  experience, 
attempted  to  convert  It  into  a  profitable  stock 
ifarm.  IgnoYant  of  the  fact  that  years  of  careful 
improvement  must  precede  this  magical  transfor- 
mation. After  two  years  of  low  crop  yields  and 
liigh  expenses  he  became  discouraged,  and  his 
thoroughbred  stock  was  offered  to  the  highest 
bidder,  realizing  only  a  fraction  of  its  original 
cost   to  the  owner,   because  the  animals  were   in 

puur    COllUJtloii     auu    p»  cotit  I.V.V1    I*     »\-«j      k»«»»»«  .  »»» —  »«-- 

appearance  In  this  case  the  mind  which  was 
fitted  to  succeed  in  mercantile  life  was  totally 
nnaible  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the  farm 
His  failure  was  just  as  pronounced  and  just  as 
humiliating  as  that  of  the  young  man  who  left 
the  farm  to  meet  disappointment  and  failure  In 
the  city. 

Another  sale  comes  clearly  to  mind  The 
farm  has  been  sold,  and  the  stock  and  farming 
equipment  are  being  offered  at  auction  because 
the  owner — an  old  and  feeble  man — is  no  longer 
capable  of  operating  the  farm  at  a  profit  Since 
then  he  has  lived  the  life  of  a  "retired  farmer' 
in  a  neighboring  village,  and  his  life  has  been 
devoid  of  healthful  activity,  and  lacking  in  inter- 
est and  enjoyment  It  is  my  firm  belief  that,  un- 
less compelled  by  absolute  necessity,  an  aged  man 
should  never  retire  from  the  farm 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  old  folks 
have  gracefully  resigned  the  farm  work  into  more 
able  hands,   without   leaving  the  farm,   even    tho 


The  field  pea,  sometimes  known  as  the  Can- 


trouble".  These  losses  occur  in  reduced  yields 
for  the  want  of  care  in  selecting  seed,  in  failure 
to  treat  seed  for  prevention  of  smut  and  other  dis- 
eases, and  In  neglecting  to  spray  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  insect  and  fungus  enemies.  While  such 
work  does  take  a  little  time,  that  time  Is  well  re- 


adlan  field  pea,  deserves  even  wider  use  than  has  ^^.^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  quality.  Such 

been  given  it      Since  the  field  pea  requires  a  cool  ^^^^  j^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  insurance  against 

temperature  during  its  growth  it  Is  well  adapted  ^  j^^^  ^^^^  ,g  ^^^^  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
for  spring   and  summer  growth   in   the   northern 
portion  of  the  United  States  and  In  the  compara- 

tively  high   altitudes  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  re-  one  of  the  leaks  on  the  farm — and  it  is  by 

gion.  and  for  winter  growth   in  the  lower  south.  „o  means  a  small  leak — is  the  loss  occasioned  by 

Tt  is  useful  on  the  farm  as  a  rotation  crop  for  hay,  ^ats    and    mice       The    destruction    occasioned    by 

grain,  silage  or  green  manure,  and  the  peas  may  these  vermin  is  so  general  and  has  been  suffered 

be  used   In   the   green   state  as   a   vegetable   like  go  long  that  it  would  seem  that  most  people  had 


garden  peas. 


given  up  all  hope  of  ever  ridding  their  premises  of 
them  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  people 
have  never  made  an  energetic  and  persistent  fight 
to  exterminate  them.  That  it  can  be  done  is 
proven  by  several  notable  examples  where  whole 


Time  of  Planting 

In  the  north  the  field  pea  may  be  planted 
very  early  In  the  spring — even  in  northern  Michi- 
gan.  Minnesota,   and   Wisconsin,   in  late  April   or    sections  have  been  cleared  of  them 

early    May.       In    the    extreme   South    it    may    be  

planted  in  November,  and  in  the  latitude  of  North 
Caroline,  in  February 

The  rate  or  seeding  varies  with  the  size  of 
the  seed  ot  the  different  varieties — from  1*  bushels 
for  the  smallest  to  3i  bushels  for  the  largest  when 
broadcasted  When  solved  with  oats  the  proportion 
ol  peas  to  oats  should  be  about  two-thirds  or  one- 
halt      The  field  pea  is  best  sown  with  a  grain  drill 

Inoculation  is  necessary  for  field  peas  unless  ^^  g^^, 
they  are  grown  in  ground  in  which  bacteria  are 
already  present  In  mowing  the  vines,  attach- 
ments should  be  used  on  the  mowers  which  will 
raise  the  tangled  plants  from  the  ground  and 
prevent  clogging  the  cutter-bar  Peas  may  be 
threshed  in  an  ordinary  grain  separator  with 
most  of  the  teeth  removed  from  the  concaves  and 
the  speed  of  the  cylinder  reduced 

Harvesting  for  Various  TJsea 


It  has  been  said  that  the  rat  is  the  most  des- 
tructive animal  in  the  world,  being  charged  with 
causing  the  loss  of  $200,000,000  annually.  Based 
upon  man's  average  earning  capacity,  this  means 
the  destruction  of  the  gross  earnings  of  an  army 
of  200.000  men.  Is  that  a  little  leak  when  man- 
power is  so  much  needed?  Or.  even  in  normal 
times  when  so  many  people   want   for  something 


It  is  not  alone  because  of  the  destruction  of 
food  and  property  that  rats  are  to  be  dreaded. 
They  have  been  the  cause  of  terrible  scourges  of 
bubonic  plague,  a  pestilence  which  used  to  deci- 
mate whole  cities  before  the  rat  was  convicted 
and  partially  controlled  It  has  been  asserted 
that  this  and  other  diseases  transmitted  by  the 
rat   have  caused   the  death  of  more   people   than 


the  work  has  not  been  carried  on  in  the  same  old  ,.           ..               .   ^  .w     ^^.a. 

way  to  which  they  were  accustomed      Perhaps  the  hay  they  are  cut  earlier,  when  most  of  the  pods 

profit    from    the    farm    was    transferred    to    other  are  well  formed      When  grown  for  hay.  peas  are 

pockets,  but  the  owner  was  still  absolute  master  usually    planted   with   oats   or  some   other   grain 

of  all  the  attractions  of  farm  life — the  companion-  crop 

ship  of  the  live  stock  and  growing  things,  the  pure  When  intended  for  use  in  silos,  peas  are  usu- 


have  been  killed  by  all  the  wars  of  history!     Is  it 
The  vines  should  be  cut   for   seed    when   the    not  time  we  should  take  up  the  work  in  earnest? 
pods   are   fully    mature   and    the   peas   firm.      For  


No  intermittent,    half-way   measures  will   be 
effective.     In  the  first  place,  new  buildings  should  ] 
be    constructed    and   old    buildings    remodeled    to 
exclude  entrance  and  destroy  the  harbors  of  these 
pests.    The  best  and  most  economical  material  for 

air.food  and  water he  had  only  abandoned  the    ally  planted  with  bald  barley  and  cut  when  the    use  for  such  purposes  is  concrete      Such  work  is 

hard  work  and  worry  of  farming.  We  can  think  latter  is  ripe  Pea  ensilage  has  a  higher  feeding  worth  while  for  many  other  reasons  also  Corn 
of  no  more  healthful  or  beneficial  life  for  the  old  value  than  corn  ensilage,  but  should  be  fed  in  cribs  and  grain  bins  may  be  protected  by  the  use 
folks  who  have  lived  their  lives  on  the  farm  Un-  connection  with  a  grain  ration.  It  is  especially  of  wire  screens,  sheet  iron.  tin.  etc  The  protec- 
doubtedly.  this  mode  of  life  has  in  many  cases  good  for  dairy  cattle  but  also  has  given  excellent  tjon  of  wild  enemies  of  the  rat  such  as  owls,  cer- 
added  years  to  the  three  score  and  ten  originally    results  in  fattening  beef  cattle  and  sheep.     When    tain  hawks,  etc  ,  Is  to  be  recommended      Greater 

peas  are  grown  for  green  manure,  a  large-vined  care  In  cleaning  up  refuse,  waste  material  about 
sort  should  be  selected.  The  most  favorable  time  the  barn,  fields,  warehouses  and  similar  places 
for  plowing  under  is  when  the  lower  pods  are  helps  to  discourage  them  Care  should  be  taken 
well  filled  Tt  should  be  remembered  that  the  jn  the  construction  of  sewers  and  drains  by  plac- 
use  of  a  green-manure  crop  Is  profitable  only  in  jng  screen?  over  the  ends  Crops  may  be  threshed 
sections  where  sufficient  soil  moisture  is  present  parly  and  the  grain  placed  In  rat-proof  bins 
to  cause  'he  quick  decay  of  the  vegetable  matter 
turned  under 

Altho  peas  are  pastured  in  some  regions, 
many  farmers  are  discontinuing  the  practice  be- 
cause thev  consider  It  wasteful,  and  are  harvest- 


allotted  to  a  strong  man 

T  rememher  with  pleasure  another  sale,  one 
which  was  altogether  justifiable  and  successful 
from  every  viewpoint  The  sale  was  made  In  order 
to"  settle  an  estate  The  farm,  tho  small,  was 
kept  In  first-class  order:  the  buildings,  tho  un- 
pretentious, were  properly  arranged  and  carefully 
kept  in  repair  The  live  stock  and  machinery  of- 
fered for  sale  showed  every  Indication  of  good 
care  Needless  to  say  this  sale  was  a  financial 
A   large  crowd   was   in  attendance,   and 


success 


the  good-natured  spirit  of  the  owners  seemed  to    ing  all  or  a  part  of  their  crop  and  feeding  it  In  a 
spread    like   magic    among   the   bidders,    and    the    feed  lot.     The  use  of  alfalfa  or  sweet-clover  pas- 


Destnictlve  agencies  ^uch  as  trapping,  poison* 
ing.  organized  hunts,  etc  .  should  be  used  con- 
stantly. Dogs  and  cats  are  valuable  and  should  be] 
kept  for  thl<«  purpose  Tn  these  times  of  great 
need  everyone  should  make  every  possi'ble  effort! 
to  eliminate  the  waste  caused  by  these  heavy  tax 
collectors. 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 

Ing  spring  operations.  The  fertilizer  situation 
appears  to  be  in  better  condition  as  a  whole,  pri- 
marily because  fertilizer  manufacturers  were  on 
the  job  early  and  arranged  for  as  steady  and  as 
rapid  movement  of  fertilizers  as  possible.  But 
with  all  possible  preparation,  some  sections  are 
still  having  difficulty  in  getting  fertilizers  thru 
In  time  for  use. 

Time  is  short,   and   farmers  cannot  afford  to 
wait  for  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  make  their 
arrangements  for  them.  Bring  pressure  thru  your 
local  freight  agent  to  hasten  shipments  for  which 
you  are  waiting.  It  is  announced  th'at  the  railroads 
have  resumed  the  tracer  service  which  was  discon- 
tinued for  a  time.    If  you  got  your  order  in  early 
you   should  be  able  now   to  have   tracers  put  on 
your  shipments  if  they  have  been  long  delayed. 
It  is  understood  that  all  priority  orders  have  been 
discontinued,  but  the  roads  give  preference  to  all 
farm  supplies,  definitely  including  seeds,  fertiliz- 
ers and  farm  machinery  used  in  early  spring  work. 
Efforts  are  being  made  at  the  large  freight  centers 
to   have    this   preferance   observed.      Manufactur- 
ers and  wholesale  dealers  are  doing  all  they  can 
from  their  end.     Do  what  you  can  thru  the  local 
agent.      Any   delay    in    getting    the    spring   work 
under   way    cannot    be    made   up    thru    the   busy 
summer. 


te     lit 
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It  takes  considerable  nerve  to  sow  clover- 
Clover  seed  at  around  $25  per  bushel.  With 
Seed  ">any  less  important  crops  it  would  be 
good  to  advise  to  drop  it  for  the  year. 
But  with  clover  the  leading  forage  feed  and  the 
best  general  soil  improver  we  have  it  will  not 
pav  to  drop  the  seeding  even  for  a  year.  Better 
cut  down  slightly  on  the  amount  of  seed  per 
acre  rather  than  cut  down  the  acreage  of  clover 
for  the  coming  year. 

te  ^-  ^ 
Additional  reports  on  testing  of  seed 
corn  merely  emphasize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation.  Good  seed  is 
scarce  and  it  is  worse  than  folly  to 
wait  until  planting  time  before  getting  a  supply. 
It  is  worse  than  folly  to  rely  upon  any  seed  with- 
out testing.  External  appearance  is  no  indica- 
tion of  the  power  of  germination.  Good-looking 
corn  is  found  this  year  to  be  immature,  weak  or 
actually  decayed  at  the  germ.  Only  tested  seed 
can  be  relied   upon. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  situation  may 
be  relieved  somewhat  by  the  use  of  seed  from  a 
distance  for  silage  purposes  and  saving  the  small 
supply  of  good  local  seed,  if  there  is  even  a  small 
supply,   for  grain   production.      It  is  well   known 
that  the  southern   counties  of  Pennsylvania   and 
New  Jersey,    as   well    as    considerable   sections   of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,   have  large  quantities  of 
corn  that  are  entirely  satisfactory  as  seed.     But 
northern  growers  know  that  there  is  grave  danger 
that  this  southern  seed  will   not  mature  in  their 
sections.     But  it  will  make  good  silage  if  planted 
early  enough.     Many  northern  growers  may  find  it 
to    their    advantage    to    prepare    the   ground    for 
their  silage  corn  first;   plant  this  with  seed  from 
the  southern  counties,  and  then  follow  with  their 
field  grain  at  the  usual  planting  time,  using  seed 
from  nearer  home   or   seed   that   is  more   certain 
to  mature  for  a  good  grain  crop.     This  will  help 
conserve  the  limited  supply  of  local  seed,  and  will 
give  the   seed    best    opportunity    to   grow.      Poor, 
weak  and  immature  ?ee.l  requires  a  warm  soil  to 
make  even   a   fair  growth.      The  sound   seed   can 
withstand  cold   and   damp'  conditions  that  would 
rause  poorer  seed  to  rot. 

1*3         IT-        ^ 

As  predicted  all  thru  the  winter. 
Delayed  "^^"^  farmers  are  suffering  from  de- 
Shipments     Jayed    shipments    of    farm    supplies. 

Seedsmen  are  experiencing  trouble  in 
petting  their  supplies,  and  any  delay  now  means 
serious  delay  in  getting  seeds  to  farmers  In  time 
for  planting.  Reports  are  frequent  that  local 
dealers  in  repair  parts  for  farm  machinerv  cannot 
supply  the  demands  and  lack  of  repairs  is  retard- 


It   is  estimated  by  government  of- 
ficials   that    tuberculosis    in    farm 
animal^  causes   an    annual    loss   of 
about  $25,000,000  in  this  country. 
The  greater  part  of  this  loss  is  in  dairy  cattle  and 
hogs  from  dairy  sections.     It  is  increasing,  how- 
ever, among  beef  cattle,  particulanly  farm-fed  beef 
cattle   where    the    animals    are    fattened    in    close 
stables.     The  bulk  of  this  loss  falls  on  the  farm- 
ers, and  if  the  disease  continues  as  it  has  in  the 
past    the  penalty   for   harboring   the   disease  will 
fall   heavier  on  the  farmers.     Already  there  is  a 
decided    tendency    to    discriminate    against    hogs 
from  certain  sections  that  have  been  found  to  be 
heavily    infected    with    the    disease;    and    dealers 
are  predicting  a  change  in  the  system  of  buying 
cattle  for  slaughter  which  will  throw  the  risk  and 
loss  of  inspection  rejections  upon   thp  producers. 
Such    a    change    wMll    inflict    a    heavy    burden    on 
feeder.s,  and   an  unjust  burden  if  they  use  every 
practical    means    to    suppress    the    disease.      The 
live  stock   breeders   and   feeders,   and   that    means 
about    every    farmer,    have    a    tremendous    under- 
taking to  eradicate  the  disease.     The  only   hope 
of  success  lies  in  co-operating  with  every  organ- 
ized effort  directed  along  the  lines  of  proved  value. 
The    Federal    Department    of    Agriculture    is 
working  along  three  distinct  lines,  each  limited 
to  a  class  or  section,  but  all  looking  toward  the 
developmemt  of  a  practical  and  an  efficient  eradi- 
cation policy.     The  first  seeks  to  eradicate  tuber- 
culosis  from   purebred   herds  of  cattle  by   means 
of  the  tuberculosis-free  accredited  herd  plan  out- 
lined and  discussed  en  page  9  of  this  issue.     The 
second   seeks   to  eradicate   the  disease   from   hogs 
by  shutting  off  the  most  common   sources  of  in- 
fection— feeding  of  raw  milk  from  tubercular  cows 
and    following   tubercular  cattle   in    the   feed   lot. 
The  third  undertaking  seeks  to  eradicate  the  dis- 
ease from  both  cattle  and  hogs  within  restricted 
areas.  All  three  projects  are  frankly  experimental, 
but   all  are  worthy  of  trial  and  call  for  complete 
co-operation    of    farmers.      The    tuberculosis-free 
accredited  herd  plan  is  ready  to  be  put  into  prac- 
tice   in    Pennsylvania.      The    members    of    a    pro- 
gressive   Guernsey    breeders'     association    of    the 
Northwestern  part  of  the  state  have  already  voted 
to    put    their   herds   under   the  supervision   called 
for  by  the  plan.     Any  breeder  or  owner  of  pure- 
bred cattle  can  put  his  herd  in  line  for  the  ac- 
credited record  by  signing  up  the  agreement  with 
the  State  Live  Stock  Board  and  meeting  the  con- 
ditions of  the  agreement  as  published. 

Some  may  doubt  the  efficiency  of  the  plan  to 
do  all  that  is  hoped  for.     The  method  of  testing 
prescribed  and  the  precautions  against   the  intro- 
duction of   the  disease   from   outside  .sources   and 
spread  of  the  disease  within   the  herd  are  all  in 
line   with    the  best   veterinary   teaching.      If   that 
teaching    is    right,    the    plan    as   outlined    should 
provide   the  most   practical   means  of  combatting 
the  disease  among  the  animals  thus  handled.     If 
the  teaching  is  wrong,  the  plan  will  repudiate  the 
teaching    without    cost    and    without    loss   to    the 
breeders.     If  the  plan  does  succeed  In  eradicating 
the  disease  from  the  herd  and  keeping  It  out.  the 
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value  to  the  breeder  of  purebred  cattle  will  be 
incalculable,  as  already  the  fear  of  "buying" 
tuberculosis  is  a  serious  bar  to  the  sale  of  live 

stock. 

The  efficiency  of  the  tuberculin  test  is  still 
questioned  by  a  considerable  number  of  breeders. 
They  will  no  doubt  continve  to  question  it  until 
there  is  a  better  explanation  of  the  unorthodox  re- 
sults that  are  known  to  occur.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  it  is  the  best  diagnosing  agent  yet 
known,  and  as  such  it  must  be  used  for  what  it 
will  do.  The  annual  losses  from  the  disease  and 
the  necessity  of  concerted  action  against  It  de- 
mand that  the  best  known  means  of  control  be 
applied. 

1«      im      iBi 
The    United    States    Employment 
Solving  Labor     Service    of     the    Department     of 
Problem  Labor  makes  the  following  state- 

ment   regarding    the    farm    labor 

situation: 

"Hysterical  and  exaggerated  statements 
as  to  shortages  of  farm  workers  and  the  un- 
fitness of  boys  for  emergency  farm  work  are 
harmful  to  the  efi'orts  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  co-operating  services  to  furnish 
labor  to  the  farmers  of  the  country.  If  the 
publicity  given  to  the  shortage  question  and 
superficial  estimates  of  farm  labor  needs  for 
the  coming  season  were  devoted  to  telling 
the  farmers  of  the  machinery  provided  by  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  ascertaining  their 
needs,  the  question  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  solution.  Until  the  Employment  Ser- 
vice knows  definitely  and  In  time  the  require- 
ments of  the  individual  farmer,  it  naturally 
can  not  mobilize  and  distribute  the  labor  in 
the  country   available   for  agriculture. 

"The  farmer  must  be  told  thru  every 
possible  channel  of  publicity  that  by  asking 
his  rural  mail  carrier,  postmaster  or  county 
agent  for  an  application  form,  or  by  apply-  • 
ing  Jit  the  nearest  public  employment  oflRce. 
he  will  be  brought  into  direct  and  immediate 
touch  with  the  farm  labor  mobilizing  mach- 
inery of  the  cmplcyTTient  service  which  is 
free.  The  average  farmer  does  not  yet  know 
of  this  intelligence  system  and  every  person, 
organization  and  publication  interested  in  the 
task  of  aiding  the  farmers  should  give  full 
and  constant  publicity  to  it.  The  United 
States  Employment  Service  last  week  began 
a  national  campaign  to  enroll  in  its  Boys' 
Working  Reserve  250,000  boys  for  farm  ser- 
vice this  year." 

We  gladly  give  space  to  the  scolding  quoted 
above,  but  reserve  the  right  to  continue  publish- 
ing the  facts  as  we  find  them,  and  also  to  credit 
the   testimony   of  successful   farmers   as   to   their 
conditions,   needs  and   experiences.      We   are  wei! 
aware  that  an  "hysterical"  feeling  is  quite  general 
thriiout  the  country,  but  so  far  it   has  been   les^ 
in    evidence    among    farmers    than    among    many 
others.     We,  as  do  the  majority  of  farmers,  fully 
realize  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  beat  pos- 
sible use  of  all  available  means  in  order  to  meet 
the  present  emergencies;   we  know  that  many  oi 
the  mistakes  made  by  those  in  authority  cannot 
now  be  remedied,  and  that  "what  can't  be  cured 
must   be  endured".      We   pledge   the   integrity   of 
the  American  farmer  to  do  the  best  possible  under 
any  circumstance  and   be  as  willing  as  anybody 
to  accept  what  he  must.      But  we  do  claim  that 
he  knows  better  than   any  department  or  official 
what  are  his  needs,  and  what  are  the  requirements 
of  helpers  if  he  is  to  run  his  farm  successfully. 
The   farmer,   like  any   red-blooded   American,   re- 
sents injudicious  meddling.      He   feels  the   injus- 
tice  of   methods    which    leave    him    more    or   less 
stranded  by  the  loss  of  eflftclent  help,  and  then  of 
being   asked    to   do   the  Impossible.      Men   cannot 
"make  bricks  without  straw"  now  any  more  than 
they  could  in  the  days  of  Pharoh. 

The  experience  and  education  which  the 
"250,000"  boys  will  get  in  training  and  farm  life 
will  be  mighty  good  for  the  boys;  It  will  help 
to  give  town  people  a  better  understanding  of  the 
farmer  and  his  business;  many  of  them  will  rend- 
er efficient,  acceptable  service  and  we  urge  farm- 
ers to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  this  help;  but 
the  experience  of  the  past  as  well  as  common  sense 
tell  us  that  the  needed  production  can  not  be  had 
with  boys^and  broken-down  men  as  the  chief  sup- 
ply of  farm  labor. 
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'^MAPRI^RI  IRP  NOTTS  ^P"  ^^  '^®  prohibition  amendment.        to  inspection  and  acceptance  at  those    fresh    milk    could    be    obtained    was 

nMl\l\UDUi\u  nv/iE-J  Death   Rate   Data.— The   summary    points.  strongly  condemned,  as  hurting   the 

r-ninir  in   fnr  AcreaEc According  of   1917    deaths   issued   by   the  State        Would    Rename    the    Council.    —   demand  for  fresh   milk,   which  must 

♦«  ponnrtl  whirh  have  come  to  the  Department  of  Health  is  generally  Tnere  has  been  so  much  confusion  of  be  largely  increased  if  we  are  to  save 
L.  r^  nln^.mpn.     of     Agriculture    regarded    here    as    one    of    the    most    terms  in  referring  to  the  new  Coun-    the  dairies.— F. 

pinn.vlvanU  ^frmers    art    gorng    in    favorable  as  far  as  the  diseases  which    cil  of  Farms  and  Markets  that  Dean  . 

for  ^saJei  an  acreage  as  Uey  can   are  classed   as   preventable  are   con-    F.    W.    Howe,    of    Syracuse    Univers-         ALL  EMBARGOES  LIFTED  ON 
Snof  Mrt   ni«nt  Indfre  trusting  to    cerned.       Typhoid    fever    shows    the    ity,  and  a  member  of  the  body  pro-  SEED 

^     .  tlni'^  ,irnpnt    of   labo?  to  !up-   greatest  decrease  and.  as  it  has  been    poses  to  change  its  name  to  the  State  ^f^f^ 

nr?hrhands  needed  to  cultivate  and  one  of  the  diseases  against  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  new  Field  and  garden  seed  will  be  un- 
ho  Joat  t7  Ir  verv  much  to  the  state  has  been  waging  a  battle,  the  law  reorganizing  the  old  department  conditionally  exempted  from  all  em- 
r„Hi;  nf  thP  farmers  of  the  State  results  are  striking.  It  is  shown  and  creating  the  new  council  and  bargoes,  according  to  an  announce- 
fj^t  in  th«  face  of  the  situation  that  the  death  rate  was  10.3  per  100,-  the  state  food  commission  in  its  place  ment  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
orantPH  hv  the  demands  of  national  000  of  population  against  54  for  the  was  hastily  drawn  and  needs  amend-  Agriculture.  Instructions  will  be  is- 
Slf!r.»«  anri  thft  takine  away  of  same  figure  twelve  years  ago.  Scar-  ment  in  many  features.  The  only  sued  to  all  railroads  in  the  United 
nianv  voune  men  and  women  from  let  fever,  diphtheria,  measles  and  officer  common  to  both  the  new  bod-  States  by  the  Director  of  Traffic  to  do 
X  farming  communities  by  the  at-  whooping  cough,  the  common  child-  ies  Is  John  Mitchell,  chairman  In-  everything  to  expedite  the  movement 
♦JJnHnn^nfhi^prnav  in  the  Indus-    bood    diseases    and    cause    of    many    asmuch  as  the  idea  of  agriculture  is    of  field  and  garden  seed. 

IrfiL   «n/ritiS    the?  are   nreiaring   deaths,  all  show  a  decrease.  The  state    the  foundation,  Dean  Howe  says  it  is  _ 

io   Plant   to   the     imft       There   have    death  rate  In  general  is  14.8  for  1917.    inconsistent  to  name  the  main  body      WHAT  YOUR  BOND  PURCHASE 
^om^J^f  is  ^f^districts  Where  farm^    against^  IJ^for  1906,  the  rate  being    '^^  on^e^of  It^^pans.^^A  chajige^of  WILL  ACCOMPLISH 

afllsTve^'ar  S  even  whire  f";^8  No  Changes  Announced.-In  spite  and  do  much  to  allay  the  criticism  The  following  figures  give  one  a 
Tavp  hP«n  virtuallv  abandoned  The  of  expectations  Governor  Brumbaugh  that  the  new  regime  has  received^  definite  Idea  of  what  his  or  her  loan 
rpnnrta  indicate  that  manv  farmers  has  not  made  any  changes  of  moment  Speeding  up  the  Land  Bank.— Ap-  to  the  Government  by  the  purchase 
rnvphPPnRPlline  off  their  wheat  in  the  state  government  and  the  plications  of  farmers  for  loans  from  of  Liberty  Bonds  will  accomplish 
.nrnntatnPR  In  the  last  month  and  shake-up  in  the  State  Commission  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  at  Spring-  when  used  by  the  War  Department: 
fw  ^hftAnril  1  renorts  will  show  a  Agriculture  has  again  been  deferred,  field  have  been  much  delayed,  many  One  $50  bond  will  buy  trench  knives 
HpHinp  itT^he  stocks  of  both  The  It  is  bedieved,  however,  that  the  filed  in  October  never  having  been  for  a  rifle  company,  or  23  hand  gre- 
JtatPatithorities  are  urging  ail  men  governor  will  soon  become  politically  reported  on.  But  now,  Onondaga  nades,  or  14  rifle  grenades,  or  37 
on  the  nav  roll  of  the  commonwealth  active  and  take  the  stump  in  behalf  County  farmers  and  others  are  be-  cases  of  surgical  instruments  for  en- 
?o  he?ntL  farmers  geH^bor.  The  of  Highway  Commissioner  O'Nell.  ginning  to  receive  attention  and  it  Hgted  men's  belts,  or  10  cases  o*  surg- 
s?ate^s  tractors  are  gradually  being  which  will  start  his  opponents  to  ac-  is  hoped  renewed  activity  may  be  ical  instruments  for  officers'  belts. 
Tint   into   the   field     and   the   number   tivities  against  him.  secured.         ^     ^    „     ,         „         ,  A.  $100  bond  will  clothe  a  soldier, 

SoLaUng  under  ownership  of  com-  The  State  Police.-The  manner  in  Business  Good,  Bankers  RePort.-  or  feed  a  soldier  for  eight  months,  or 
Xcfal  organizations  and  communi-  which  Industrial  establishments  are  Leading  bankers  of  Central  New  purchase  5  rifles  or  30  rifle  grenades. 
?^  clubs  is  larger  than^n^^^  realize,  demanding  that  state  policemen  be  York  report  money  as  fairly  free,  de-  or  43  hand  grenades,  or  25  pounds 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Patton,  in  sent  to  guard  their  work  is  Interest-  posits  increasing,  and  industries  run-  of  ether,  or  145  hot-water  bags,  or 
Ssslng  the  trrctor  problem.  ;ay8  ing  many  people  here,  because  the  ning  full  force.  Watertown  shows  a  g.OOO  surgical  needles. 
That  a  tracto?  is  on^of  the  best  in-  general  impression  i«  that  the  in-  large  gan.  over  15,000  population  in-  A  $100  and  a  $50  bond  will  clothe 
vestments  a  man  can  make,  as  the  dustries  are  making  enough  money  to  crease  since  a  year  ago.  The  banks  and  equip  an  Infantry  soldier  for 
demands  for  Us  services  are  similar  provide  their  own  protection  except  repor  many  Inquiries  concerning  the  service  overseas,  or  a  feed  a  soldier 
foThose  of  a  threshing  machine.  in  case  of  out<breaks  and  that  the  new  Liberty  Loan  and  believe  that  for  a  year, 
to  those  Of  a  tnresning  macnine        _    _  ^ ^  , ^,    ^„  ^,^„^^„  ^^^  „,.„„,„..  to  take  care        t^q    $100   bonds  will  purchase   a 

horse  or  mule  for  Cavalry,  Artillery, 
•      ^^'    or  other  service. 
_  the        Three  $100  bonds  will  clothe  a  sol- 

rnrrharfiKureswuTsho'wIre'awak-    men    have    been    refused    to    works    Governor    the    J^^^.^f^    «f    ^ne    state    jler   and   feed   him   for  one  year   In 

ties  have  'ound  it  PToAtab  e.      mere               ^^j^^ces  is  In  striking  contrast  population  outside  of  cities.  Infantry  regiment. 

will  be  a  demand  for  cattle  lor  tne  m  "°  "*      ..    ,  ^  g^r  ago        To  Help  on  Farm  Labor  Problems.-  

army    cantonments    this    year   ^hich  ^^  ^^^J^P^^^^^^^^a'^^^^^               gc^emor  Syracuse  University  is  doing  practic-  ^^^^^   ^OB    this    issue 

Si^r  oT^piS^Vn  T.  sTaTe  thTsVaH;  7'.  c^^^^^^wn  appropria^ons.     It  al   work   -,^-«iing   out   its   men   to  ^^^  

also  -P-ted   to  be  larger.^  H^^^^^^   !ralTnt''i^aV'1rr  ^^^^^^^^^  reW"ei^is7ed   anVrer    200    will    .,„SJn^  ^.^V.,   ..•..•.;.•.:.::::  i  i  ifs'^ 

and  mules,  it  is  said  here,  are  com     °a»ance^i„  y^B^^^^  „nnrnnriated  and    soon  go.     Prof.  Rider  is  in  charge  of    Km^rRency    HPi,..r    .-:.39C 

mencing  to  snow  resuiis  oi  army  ue-    ^"'°  "'""^;f r;:""nd'by'the  end  of    the  matter  and  with  Chancellor  Day's    How  Do  You   .\A^.rx\s.\    380 

nuiiber'on  t\e^'aVms  Tin^tUVe'd'    Thf^'ar  theraTe  Tay  bl  "S^rd  up' ,    approval,    a   questionnaire    has    been    -^^^.^-S''' .'''''.   --■.■■^ 

numiber  on  the  ^arms  is  anticipaiea^   but  the  fact  is  that  the  revenues  of    distributed  for  this  service  soed   Bed  PrepaVntHu. 3«o 

In  some  of  the  cities  the  decrease  in    but  ^ne  'aci  la  in  ^^^^^  Commissioner  of  Educa-  Dairy 

horses  is  striking,  and  as  they  have   t»»e  state,  could  ^^^"17^%^°  '  ^ijc    tlon --Dr   John  H    FInlev,  the  state's    April  Drop  in  Prir.-s    39- 

not  been  going  to  farms  there  is  only    J^^th^Yin-/^^^^^^^^^^^^  l'fS?lent    comniissioner    of    education    Ma..,.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^-ISvTorl-  Start    Out -The    state's   jected    into    the    state   governm^^^^^^^    has  been   a^sked^  tojake^th^^supenn-    -VaHon^a.^ -^^^^^ 

farm    advisors    started    out    today    to    system   instead   or   tnrowing     econo  j      qalarv    of    $15  000       The   Tuberculosis    ronfpren,«    :....3«<> 

mie"  the  requests  for  information  on    -^;-/-/«,;",;^/,^,?/rp%%t?^  ^afe  fear's  ^e^Tay^acL^pt'^he  offer.    ,,^„  ,^^,  -"o--^ 3,, 

various  lines.     There  are  ten   advis-    ™/*^°f   °'  ^\YtVo„a^  being    especially    well    qualified    for   ^l^il^ed   shi.-'-nts    384 

ors  of  whom  two  are  new.     The  Pub-   be  P"_J  °".  S,,'!^''^^' ,   ,     loi?  the  work  and   well   acquainted   with    Solving  Lai>or  rroi.im. .384 

lie    Defense    commission    is    meeting    ton.  Harrisburg.   April   1,   1918  the  ^ty's  needs      The  state  has  had    That   .Seed  Corn       •■•••^21 

the   cost   as   the   legislature   left   out  l  FTTTR  but  one  other  commissioner.   Dr.    A.    '^"""•^'**'"' o^nTand  o.ner.i 

the    appropriation    during    the    rac-  INLW    lUrvN  LCiicrv  g    Draper,  since  the  department  was    Among  the  Grangps    39T 

tional    fighting    at    the   close   of    the reorganized  fourteen  years  ago.  Blame  It  On  The  Dry s  397 

last  session       Over   400   requests   for        Seed    Corn    Profiteering.    —    Upon         ^^^^    ^^^    Released— Beginning     ^^  **  '^""'^  %^:l/cniJ«.       •    ' 

information    have    been    put    on   file,   complaint  of  Onondaga  County  farm-   ^^^^  ^^^  Easter  vacation  the  school-    p^,,„ers  a.   Comm.r.iai  Crop  Ji    38fi 

mainly  about   availability  of  certain    ers   of   unduly   high    prices   ror   seen    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^g  ^^  gl  years    plantings  for  Color  F.ffeits   ..,.;.;»«« 

crops,    soil    conservation    and    situa-   corn,   ranging  to   $8  per  bushel,   the   ^^f  ^^gg  jj^ying  an  average  standing  of    Pruning  Ro^rs   —    ••:■:• ^^"^ 

tions  due  to  hard  winters  and  war.        government    department    of   agricui-   ^^    percent    in   their  studies   are  re-    ^j^  pj^^^  Garden  400 

Warning  on  Fires.— State  authori-    ture  announces  that  it  will  take  sucn    j^^g^^j    j^^    work    on    farms       H.    D.    bid  Dve  Ro<>pe*   .'.'.'.'..'.'.'. 400 

ties  have  called  attention  to  men  en-    action  as  will  be  necessary  to  prevent    g^  ^^    j^   charge  of   the   state   Boys'    Potato  Chowder   4^1 

gaged  in  all  kinds  of  public  work  to    speculation    on    the    part    of    seeds-   ^oyj^jng  Reserve  is  working  to  per-    Rihiwn    Sweaters.  Hat*.   Ete 4oo 

the    Importance    of    warning    people   men.   The  department   invites  specif-    ^^^^   ^^  arrangement  whereby   farm-    Winding   Reel  .■.  i.  i'!  l!..  i!  ^^ .!  ^400 

against   dangers   of  brush    fires,   and    ic  information  of  extortionate  prices    ^^^  securing  these  boys  must  pledge  iive  stock 

that  the  utmost  care  be  used  in  the   charged  for  seed  and  promises  inves-  .^^^    ^^   ^^^^^   5    ^gres   of   crops    Knthusiastir  Over  sheep   •    ••^^^ 

making  of  spring  fires  and  cleaning    tlgation    of    the    same— tho    a    fa'r    ^^^  ^^^j^  j^^y  j^^^^  Hog,  on  Sn^iJ  Farm^,^_ 

up  this  year      Damage  done  in  years    price  for  efforts  to  conserve  seed  will        ^^^  Campaign  On — Several  of  the    Handling   Chicks  at   Night    394 

past  has  been  figured  out  as  largely    be     allowed.       It     is     Relieved     that    ^^    cities    are    to    make   a    campaign    Poultry    Notes 394 

due  to  carelessness.     The  reports  this    profiteering  will  hinder  the  planting    j^^.     ^^y     ^^,^3     h%foTQ     the     spring    «»«•«   f*""  <''^^;^— p-^--,- 

spring  have  already  shown  consider-   of  a  maximum  crop.  election         Billy     Sunday     will     fire    c^tc^x    Kxpon*   to    .MUes    39.', 

able  loss  due  to  fires  which  got  out        To  Work   Local   Prisoners.  —    The    ^j^^    ^^^^    volley    for   a   dry    Syracuse    Crop    Conditions    in    .Argentine 39r. 

of  control  state  commission  of  prisons  has  con-  ^     .^     jg      ^.jtj,     "Ma-     Sunday    ^""'^   ^'»>''"  /'^'^  ^f'?«ff  T^^^^^^     \ll 

The    Highway    Work.— The    latest    f  erred  with  the  sheriffs  of  the  coun-    .^^^    ^^     Rodeheaver    assisting       In    ^^^j'CrVwv' c^^^^^  '.:::::  :3?« 

report  of  the  State  Treasurer  shows    ties,    and    wherever    possible    or    ad-    ^j^^    Legislature,    after    the    hardest    'weekiv    Mavk.t    Renort    39*5 

that  over  $2,000,000  is  available  for   visable  land  will  be  secured  and  de-    ^^^^  ^^  ^  period  of  vears  the  drv  ele-  state  Letters 

maintenance  of  state  highways  with-  veloped  by  the  prisoners  in  the  vari-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ,,y  j,„,y  j,^.^  ^^^^^  Friends  "'7^^';";''i,7"for~a.reage  More  catiie 
out  using   the   $500,000    made   avail-    ous   county   jails   the   coming  season.    ^^^    ratification    of    the    Federal    pro-  ^ai^ed.    Advisors    start 'out.    Warning 

able  for  the  purpose  by  the  Defense        Market   Notes.    —   Onions   .^how    a    j^jy^j^jon  amendment  say  the  struggle         on  fir.s.   Highway   work.   Piling  peti 
commission,  and  the  organization  of   further   heavy    loss.      Yellow   sacked    ,  .    ,     ,    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  tions.    Death   rate    data,    No    changes 

repair    work    is    being    rushed.      The    stock    is    $1    per   bag.      Storage    sup-        Watch'for  Fake  Food   Substitutes.  \ZVZ  ""        '  ....'.      .''jSS 

st.ite  has  also  been  letting  contracts   plies  are  heavy,  with  but   little  buy-   y^  j^  j^  ,jjp  interests  of  farm  crop    y^w  York  Notes— 

in  conjunction  with  counties  and  Ing.  Two  hundred  carloads  moved  producer*  and  owners  of  farm  ani-  Seed  rorn  profiLnring,  To  work  lo.-!! 
townships  at  a  rate  which  would  this  week  as  compared  with  207  last  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  f,,^^  .tuffs  be  report-  l;7":;;;i,?^''l;,•;^^„";:;•  S"*  WoZn 
indicate  that  people  are  bent  on  im-  week.  New  York  and  Ohio  are  now  ^^j  promptly  to  the  federal  adminis-  .^„„,  rural  nnrs.s.  To  help  on  firm 
provements  in  that  line.  The  prices  furnishing  one-half  the  total  onion  tration.  k{  a  conference  of  eastern  labor  i>robiems.  May  lo^e  eomraission- 
are  of  the  usual  war  variety.  movement    of    the    country.       State    ^^airv  and   food  commissioner.*,   many         "r  of  rdu.atiou.   T^oy'   now   reioased. 

Filing      Petition..— The      biennial    cabbage    1.*    also    lower.      Last    week    fakes  were  pointed  out— that  of  egg         T^r^s^TtX^"  *""?..       .      V' 
rush    to   file   nominating   petitions   is    only     (59     carload*     of    old     cabbage    substitutes      being      most      common.  Kotes 

on    at    the    Capitol    and.    while    the   moved,  demand  being  very  slow    Po-    yothin^   -should    be    allowed    to    sup-    Seed   Fmhar-oe-  T.i'ted    -^^^ 

number  recorded  does  not  touch  what    tRtoes   are  still   lower  and   big  hold-    plant    the    demand    for    eggs    if    the    '^'^''^^  »"^1  ^''""'  "gS^^'Ji"^"'     • 

is  generall;-   entered   within   the  last    ine^  are  still   in   the  hands  of  prow-    poultry  industry  is  to  be  saved,  and    ..vo^ris   ;iti,i   the  HonoraWe  Tim"  40"; 

two  weeks,  there  are  «!ien*  that  m-^nv    ers.      The    government    bids   for    no-    these  substitutes  contain  but  15  food    "The   Striker'^   ctorv    (Conriud.^dt  «oi 

men    will     embark    In     nolitlcs    this    tatoes    for    the    various    camps    are    calorie^  as  compared  with  the  100  cal-             ....      .•  ^**w  *!!!?»  ii^t.  hnv,. 
vear      Much  of  the   holding  back   Is   called   for  with   quotations  to  be  on    nries  of  a  good-sized  egg.     The  use  of   ^^ZY^  ".irrpotT"  TnSsiion%^^^^^ 
believed  due  to  the  desire  to  get  line-   basis   of  delivered    at   camps   subject    condensed   or   powdered    milk    where         ,i,in.   "psU  poisoning   4'^" 
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EVERY  one  a  quality  product  and  yet 
moderate  in  price. 
Backed  by  a  record  and  reputation  m 
paint-making  covering  over  forty  years.  It 
will  pay  you  in  the  end  to  u.e  a  NICE  paml 
for  whatever  job  you  have  in  mind.  Mere 
are  a  few  of  NICE  QUALITY  PAINTS: 


outside  White,  inside  Whita 
and  BUck.  A  paint  to  con- 
jure with.  Made  of  Pure 
White  Lead,  Pure  White  Zinc, 
and  Pure  Linseed  Oil. 
Hict  WagMt  mi  Trnck  Clots 
p^jnf  —  Worth  ten  times  its 
cost  when  applied  to  your 
wagons,  trucks,  tractors,  im- 
plements, etc.  Good  body, 
covers  fine,  dries  with  a  good, 
durable  gloss  finish. 
C.  M.  T.  Cmlimr-^°'  Cement. 
Concrete.      Stucco,      etc.        In- 


teriors,    exteriors     and     floors. 

Nict    Barn    and    Rool    Paints — 

For  barns,  outbuildings,  silos, 
roofs,  etc.  Made  from  Min- 
eral pigments.  Metallic  Brown. 
Red  Oxide,  etc.  None  better 
for  wearing  and  covermg 
qualities. 

Y.  S.  Mixed  Paint  -  'Avast" 
Farm.  Home  and  Factory 
Paint  Our       lower       P"ce<l 

grades  —  good.       dependable, 
long  wearing  and    good   cover- 
ing paints   in  every   way. 
manufacture  none   other. 


^  X- 


'J, 


We 


/. 


Farm  Homes  Are  Among  the  Best  in  the  Land 

These  NICE  products  will  add  to  their  attractions  and 
heip  keep  them  fresh,  smart  and  home-hkc.  were 
they  are: 

Trokal  Floor  VarnisA— Made  to  walk  on.  Will  brighten 
up  the  floors  and  woodwork.  Give  lastmg  service. 
Stain  Enamel— A  high  gloss  varnish  fimsh,  in  colors 
r»,  ,11  :„i-r5«rc  furniture  and  woodwork.  Neeoiyte 
E^amW— A  beautiful,  durable,  free  flowing,  white  enamel. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  any  of  the  above  NICE 
products.      If  he  can't  supply  you  write  us 
direct. 
A  Paint  Booklet  Worth  Having— Free 

CaUed  "Paint  Pointers, '  compUed  by  a  practical  paint 
man  long  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  out-  and  indoor 
oattiting.  telling  how  and  when  to  paint,  how  to  apply 
ft  ^nd  many  other  practical  suggestions  on  any  pamt 
Ob  E^er^Vrm  ho^me  shoiJd.have  a  copy  for  ready 
reference.    A  postal  request  brmgs  it  to  you. 


the  main  crop  l9  well  ael,  which  will 
be  sometime  during  August,  it  is 
customary  with  us  to  apply  a  sec- 
ond application  of  nitrate  ot  soda, 
this  time  alongside  of  the  row  and 
THE  PEPPER  AS  A  COMMERCIAL  not  too  close  to  the  plants  as  the 
CROP  root  system  by  this  time  Is  well  out 

from  the  row.  This  application  when 

(Concluded   from  last   week.)  applied    on    .soils    not    well    supplied 

Selecting  the  Soil  ^'^^    available    nitrogen    will    fre- 

„^  ,„  ,„  „„  -  _.ori-  quently  double  the  fall  crop,  not  In 

The  pepper  will  grown  on  a  van-  •*      ,         .    ^  ,      ,        ,  ,    ,l       a      ^ 
,^         A   ^^..A,,^^  fo!r  prnnq   Humbers,  but  In  size  of  fruits.     Some 
ety  of  soils  and   produce  fair  crops 

,.,  ^    ^1.        1  „t„    jf  i,.ja  ita    raay    argue    that    thl«    method    and 

but,  like  most  other  plants.  It  has  its         -^      ^  ^  „    ,    ^,„     ^, 

-    ,,  ,,,  ■c-.^c*^    u  ia  a  m-   amount    of    fertilization    Is    extrava- 

likes  and  dislikes.     First,  it  is  a  na-  .     <     ^ 

. !,«„««.  wUi    gant  and  expensive      It  may  seem  to 

tlve  of  a  warm  country,   hence  win    »  •  ' 

.        ,,       c!r.,>r.r,A     thA  'be    Qulte    an    outlay    of   money,    but 
not   stand   much   cold.      Second,    tne        ^  ^  ,r.  ^     ,  ^A     , 

.  „,„f«-    nothing  i?  extravagant  that  yields  a 

plant  Is  a  heavy  consumer  of  water.         ^,  %  ,  ,  .        ^. 

,      ,\.        ,   .        ,  „.    ,   ^_    profit      I  know  of  no  way  a  farmer 
therefore,  should  not  be  planted   on    •'  ,      ^  .     ^  *     v  T*         a 

'  ,.  .L,     .     t.         ^  «-     can  use  plant  food  to  better  advan- 

soils  that    are  liable   to   become  ex- 
cessively dry  at  any  time  during  the     **^® 

growing  season.     The  Ideal  soil  is  a  The  Crop  and  its  Value 

light  loam  that  holds  moisture  well.  Here,  we  plant  out  our  plants  in 
is  easily  cultivated,  and  does  not  get  the  field  around  the  last  of  May.  If 
hay^_  the  season  is  congenial  to  the  growth 

Raising  the  Plants  ^^  t^®  plants,  they  will  begin  to  pick 

In    order    to    grow    this   crop    sue-   some   few    fruits   by  July   Ist       The 
cessfuUy.  the  seed  must  be  sown  in    writer  has  picked  as  early  as  June 
a  hot  bed   about   two   months    orior    27th.  but  that  was  an  exception.     A 
to   planting   in   the   field       This   can    season  that  is  cold  and  backward  will 
not  be  done  until  all  danger  of  frost    surely  retard  the  crop.  The  pickings 
Is  past  and  soil  becomes  warm    Some    will   not  be  heavy  until  August,   or 
growers   grow    their   seedling   plants    after  the  plant  has  matured.     In  or- 
until    about    two    Inches    high,    then    der  that  the  plant  may  produce  until 
transplant    to    other    beds    for   %he    frost  In  quantity,  the  early  settings 
purpose  of  having  some  early   fruit     of   fruit  must  be  picked   as  soon  as 
Of  late  years  this  does  not  seem   to    ready  for  market  and  not  allowed  to 
pay  for  the  extra  trouble  and  expense   ripen,  because  as  soon  as  a  few  fruits 
involved       Pour    times    out    of    five,    are  allowed  to  ripen  the  plant  ceases 
there   will    be   a   greater  volume   of   to  set  more,  hence  all  fruits  should 
crop   from  plants  set   from   the  seed   be  picked  as  fast  as  matured  before 
bed   than    from   transplanted   plants     ripening,   until   the  full  crop  is  set; 


Preparing  the  Land  and  Setting 
the   Plants 

The   preparation   of   land   for  this 


\ 


EUGENE  E.  NICE        PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Office  and  Sale.  Department,  268-274  S.  Second  St. 

Paint  Works,   201-7  Spruce  Street 

Varnish  Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


when  the  fruit  may  be  left  to  ripen 
if  thought  advisable.  In  this  sec- 
tion, during  the  early  fall  while  the 

-  weather  Is  yet  quite  warm,   farmers 

crop  is  about  the  same  as. for  other  j^^  ^^^.^^  peppers  hang  ungathered 
truck  crops.  Where  the  soil  Is  in-  ^^^^,  ^^^  ^„^^  ,^^  ^.^^  f^^j^g  .^^ 
clined  to  be  cold,  some  well-rotted 
stable  manure  in  the  row  wui  be 
found  very  beneficial.  It  not  only 
adds  plant  food,  but  the  manure  loos- 
ens up  the  soil  so  the  air  and  sun- 
shine can  warm  it 

On    sandy    sqflls,    many 
peppers    are    grown    with    fertilizers 
alone,  using  about  600  pounds  in  the 
rows  and  600  to  1.000  pounds  along- 
side of  the  rows  after  the  plants  have 
used  up  the  most  available  portions 
of  the  first  application      The  custom 
here  is  to  plow  and  fit  the  soil,  mark 
off  in   rows  three  and   one-half   feet 
apart    and    apply    the    fertilizer    by 
drill   or  hand  in   the  rows      Drag  a 
chain  in  the  row  or  use  some  other 
means  of  mixing  the  fertilizer  with 
the  soil       Then   turn  two  light   fur- 
rows together,  one  from  either  side, 


They    are   sure    the   ripe   fruits   will 
bring  more  money  than  will  the  same 
fruits    if    picked    green,    hence    our 
fall  crop  is  more  than  half  red  when 
gathered.  Last  year,  red  cheese  pep- 
pers sold   for  $1.75   per  barrel  more 
than  the  same  fruits  picked  green, 
acres    of        j^    some    sections,    some    form    or 
type  of  bull  nose  pepper  may  be  a  bet- 
ter variety   for  the   trade,    but   here 
it   seems   the  small   cheese   proves   to 
be    the   greatest    money    maker,    and 
the  sweet  one  is  the  better.     The  pod 
is  more    fleshy,   the   flavor  good   and 
the   color   ideal — being   a    deep    red. 
Never  plant  for  commercial  purposes 
a  pepper  that  is  yellow  when  ripe. 

As  I  said  before,  the  crop  is  not  a 
hard  one  to  grow  in  the  field,  and 
aside  from  setting  the  plants,  is  no 
more  laborious  than  many  other 
crops    that    farmers    grow.      Setting 


forming    a    sharp    ridge.      Leave    in    ^^^^^^  ^^.  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^e 
this  condition  until  ready  to  set  the  TK„„ira   to  vankee   invention. 


plants;  then,  as  needed,  rake  off  this 
sharp  top  to  nearly  level  and  set 
plants  from  16  to  22  inches  apart  in 
the  rows,  the  larger  varieties  need- 
ing the  greater  space. 

As  soon  as  plants  have  made  new 
roots  and  begin  to  grow,  give  a  light 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda,  using 
about  a  teaspoonful  to  each  plant, 
applied  either  between  the  plants,  or 


back  Thanks  to  yankee  invention, 
there  is  now  a  machine  that  does  the 
work  as  fast  as  a  pair  of  horses 
walk  across  the  fis^ld  It  takes  three 
hands  to  operate  It,  and  two  more 
to  supply  it  with  water  and  plants. 
But  it  does  not  take  long  to  set  a 
good  sized  field,  once  one  is  equipped 

Yields 

The  "Bull    Nose"    varieties,   when 


alongside,  and  hoe  it  in  The  sec-  producing  a  full  crop,  will  yield  200 
ond  application  of  fertilizers  should  to  300  barrels  per  acre.  The  Cow- 
not  be  made  until  plants  set  some  horns  and  Semi-Bull  Noses  will  yield 
fruit.  upwards  of  200  barrels.     The  Cheese. 

Cultivation  *^®    ^*^^^®    pumpkin-shaped    peppers 

cultivation  should  be  thoro  and  mentioned  elsewhere  in  tbis  article, 
often  but  not  too  deep.  The  better  will  yield  between  100  and  200  bar- 
often,  but  nor  '""  "*^*^»  1^  200  being  the  exception,  not 
th*»  work  is  done  bv  man  ana  cuni-    "^'-  .    "^  « 

tne  \NorK  is  uuue     •  ^^        ^        .^.^j,  prices  as  mentioned 

vator    the  less  hand   hoeing  will   be    I'le  rmt-  l     , 

varor.   loe  elsewhere  in   this   article,   ought   not 

required,   yet  ^""^^.  y^J^^^/  /^^^        ,  f^.^er  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a 

done.    '^^'"^'"^«^'  '^'^  "7J;   f ;';;;    .^op    even    tho    be    does    use    quite 
,n   the  field  as  soon  as   frost  is  over    croP  ^,^^^^^    ,, 

r   ILHiuT  ^^PPrb^VoIu    sod^^     Thl  beauty  of  all   thi.  is.  the 
hrce.  U  muir^^e  ^epHlean.     When   land  is  left  in  elegant  condition  for 


other  crops  without  heavy  fertiliza- 
iloD. — C  C  Hulsart,  Monmouth  Co., 
N    J 


WHERE  TO  CUT  IN  PRUNIHO 


Apple  trees  of  the  Wine- 
sap  family,  including 
Winesap,  Staymans,  Mam- 
moth Black  Twig,  and  oth- 
ers, show  a  decided  hump 
or  knob  at  the  point  where 
small  limbs  leave  the  main 
stem.  I  find  that  when 
these  young  limbs  are  pruned  off 
much  quicker  healing  occurs  when 
the  cut  Is  made  just  at  the  end  of 
the  knob  B-B  In  the  sketch,  Instead 
ot  at  A-A.  The  sketch  shows  the 
knotb  purposely  exaggerated. — L.  H. 
Crosman,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  IN 
FRUIT  RAISING— I  - 


Strawberries. — In  order  to  try  out  a 
few  of  the  much-lauded  new  varieties 
we  set  out  two  years  ago  several  hun- 
dred each  of  Dr.  Burrlll,  Kellogg's 
Prize,  Kellogg's  Premier,  and  Magic 
Gem.  Dr.  Burrill  is  a  heavy  plant  mak- 
er, a  good  bearer,  and  a  strong  pollen- 
izer,  but  the  quality  is  poor,  and  the 
berries  very  dark.  Magic  Gem  has  -a 
heavy  foliage,  is  not  a  good  plant 
maker,  produces  large  berries,  'but 
is  not  a  salable  berry;  they  do  not 
appeal  to  the  eye  or  taste.  Both  of 
these  were  our  lowest  sellers.  Kel- 
logg's Premier  is  a  bright  red  berry 
of  good  quality,    it  is  the  first  of  the 


Cut  off  the  "Suckers"  Now. 

four  to  ripen,  but  is  not  our  earliest. 
It  makes  plants  sparingly  and  Is  not 
a  heavy  bearer.     Kellog's  Prize  is  an 
excellent  berry.     It   is  a  good  plant 
maker,    good    in    quality,    siz^    and 
yield.     It  sells  for  the  highest  price. 
We  also  fruited  one  season  Todd's 
Late  Champion,  Charles  the  1st,  Early 
Jersey  Giant  and  Late  Jersey  Giant. 
The  second  and  third  of  these  were 
the   only    ones   we   considered    worth 
a  second  trial.     The  St.  Louis  Is  our 
earliest  berry.     It  is  extra  large,  me- 
dium   quality,    a    heavy   yielder   and 
vigorous  grower.  Its  only  fault  is  be- 
ing too  soft   for  shipment  or  a  long 
haul  in  a  wagon.     Except  in  a  very 
wet  season,  it  is  a  profitable  berry  for 
the  home   market.      It  is  rather  too 
pale  in  color  to  rank  high  as  a  mar- 
ket   berry.      Warren    Is    one    of    the 
largest  berries  having  good  quality, 
but  It  is  a  light  bearer  and  makes  few 
plants.     Our  dependalble  ones  are  still 
Paul     Jones     and     Haverland,     with 
enough  of  the  Tennessee  Prolific  to 
insure  good  poUenization.    From  now 
on    we   shall    use   Kellogg's   Premier 
and  St.  Louis  for  the  latter  purpose. 
And   somewhere  back   in   the  corner 
is  a  row  of  Wm.  Belt's  for  our  own 
use. 

Some    of    the    largely    advertised 


A  principle  that 
builds  quality  at 
hast  possible  cost 

It  is  the  principle  of  specialization. 

We  do  not  scatter  our  vast  resources. 
We  concentrate  them  upon 
two  or  three  definite  grades 
at  definitely  known  prices. 

Thus,  by  producing  clothes  by 
the  most  efficient  and  economical 
method,  we  are  able  to  offer  you 
our  genuinely  famous  values. 

For  Spring  '18  Styleplus  Clothes  will  be 
made  in  two  grades — $21  (green label)  and 
$25  (red  label).  Look  for  the  Styleplus 
Label  in  the  coat ! 

Each  grade  the  greatest  possible  value 
at  the  price  I  You  know  the  price  iefire 
you  go  into  the  store  ! 


Copyriehtl918 
Henry  Sonnrboin 
ic  Co.,  Inc. 


Styleplus  distributors  will  sell  Styleplus  Clothes  $17 

(black  label)  as  loni;  as  their  supplies  of  this  grade  last. 


Write  ut  (Dept.AD)  for  free  copy  of  "The  Styleplus  Book." 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc.     Founded  1849     Baltimore,  Md. 


Styleplus  Clothes 

$21  AND$25 

*Each  ^rade  the  same  prioe.lhe  nation  cwef 

Amorica's  only  known -priced  clothes 


Destroys  Smut 

Treat  all  seed  gnuns  with  For- 
maldehyde. It  positively  destroys 
smuts  o(  bariey,  oats,  wheat,  rye, 
and  annihilates  potato  scab  and 
black-leff.  Our  new  big  Hand 
Book  teUs  bow  to  use 

'  *^7k€  nrmv^  Tritiid 

Tliit  book  is  free  and  should  be  tead 
by  erery  fanner  in  business  for  profit 
Fonnalciehyde  is  approred  by  tbe  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Your  dealer 
sens  Fonnaldebyde  prepared  by  our  lab- 
oratory, pint  bottles  35  cents.  Write  foe 
the  Taluable  book  to-day. 

PERTH  MnOY  CHEMICM.  WORKS 
ooo  MnuuM  smcn         new  Yom 


Lou  Dillon  Garden  Cnhiyator 

The  greatest  labor-saving  tool 
lever  invented  for  garden  work. 

Runs  easier  and  does  better  vi-ork 

than  any  other  garden   cultivator 

upon  the  market.  Carries  its  own 

I  weight.    S;t  it  to  stir  the  soil  any  dt-pth 

>u  wish.      Works   tbe  soil   atan  even 

depth  all  down  tbe   row.      Easier  to 

than  a  lawn  mower.    Use  it  two 

weeks;  if  not  satisfK-d,  return 

H  to  us   and   wp    will   refund 

]rour  money.  Write  ttxlay  for 

cntaloguc   and    price 

list. 

TkScUUeW|.Ca. 
Dcpt.  P.  Ehrria,  OUa 


1^  CI      ^*^^  A  Rebuilt 

ror  oftlc M«<^»*' "  ««'y 

1  24  H.  Port  Huron  6team  traction  ensine:  2  22  H 
PeerleM:  2  22  H.  W  ood  Bros.:  2  20  H.  Ku>ni<>y:  20  H 
Baker;  20H.  Huber:  18  H.  Huoer.  3  is  H.  PeerlesH; 
ISH.NWhoiB  and  Sliepard;  18  H.  Minneapolis.  16 
H  PJtU;  IS  H  Stevens;  16  H.  Cas".  1.'.  H.  P<.rt 
Huron;  12  H  Caae;  2  32x64Wood  Bros.^teel  lhn-sh«T-^. 
28-lncta  and  26-lncri  Caae  Hteet  Uirexiiers;  3(>-lnrti  and 
32-lncli  Adv»nr<<.;»()-lnch  and  34-lnrb  Puts,  2s-inch 
•nd  32-lncb  NicIioIh  and  8bepard.  2!i-lnrli  Uulier. 
ao-lneh  and  33-incb  Peerless:  :i:i-lnrti  Ruwell.  .'):{-inch 
Port  Huron-  22-tnch  Avery;  17x22  Xs^W.  power  Ann 
ArlKr  baling  pre-w.  UxlS  Ohio;  s-ifi  Aveo' km 
tractor-  8-lo  international.  1.V25  TitH.i.  and  many 
otbers.  Save  money  by  buying  U!>ed  mactilnery.  .Xsk 
foe  new  Greyhound  machinery  catalog. 

The     BANTING    MFG.     COMPANY 

114  SupMior  St.,    0«pt.  R*     TOLEDO.  OHIO 


Fan^  Gai4«  aaJ  OickarJ  Toah 

Answer  th«  farmer'a  biir  qocatiofN. 
How  can  I  can  get  nay  cropn  sprayed 
when  help  is  aearceT  Hnw  pro- 
tect iny  crops   agaioat  buga  and* 

"mON  AGE  Suss 

■Mate  tlM  DMd  far  ■  ra>(.wark(nc.  Usb 
■Viarar.  CoraratferSrafn— 66«r  lOOcml.  tank. 

iortrtywt 


tirrftat^ 
aayfarrraaboaklat. 

■aaaaT.Ca.] 

Boz76-R     ( 

.Grcdack.IL  J.' 


■■^. 


m 


.'■^ 


i'S^-C: 


:!''>.: 


.'£.<■■ 


ci'^oir":.' 


LviiJ 


SEED  CORN 


I  have  a  Hmall  amount  of  White  Cap  Yellow  Dentsc«'<l 
corn  1  wUI  sell  while  it  lasts  tor  %o  pi'r  bushel  selected 
seed.  95  per  cent  Kermtnation. 
C.  C.  HIJLSART.  M.\T.\WAN.  N.  J 


Three  for  The  Price  of  Two 

Send  us  two  yearly  subscrip- 
tions at  75  cents  each  and  we  will 
renew  your  subscription  for  the 
same  period  of  time  as  a  reward. 

PeniuylTania  Fanner,  261  S.  3rd  St.,  Phila. 


Contractors  to  the  GoTernment 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST  COLORS 
iHoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312    Market    Str«et,    Philadelphia. 


:i 


Invest  in  a  Dependable 
Water  Supply  System 

It  will  pay  you  big  dividends.  Not  only  in 
the  convenience  of  having  pure  running  water 
in  the  house  and  barn,  fire  protection,  etc..  but 
,  in  knowing  you  have  a  system  installed  that  is 
absolutely  guaranteed,  after  it  is  properly  instal- 
led, to  do  the  work  efficiently  and  at  the  low 
cost  of  13  cents  per  thousand  gallons. 

The  Neptune  Water  Supply  System 

il  backe  i  by  thirty  years  of  experience  in  sani- 
tation  and  by  the  iron  clad  Fleck  guarantee. 
Right  now  is  the  time  to  investigate— it  costs  ] 
nothing.       Write  Dept.  42. 

PLUMBING  &  HEATING  SUPPLIES 
44  to  SO  N.  Sth  St.  PhiU.,  Pa. 


F^w  ■  _*^i  '  *  y ^^^T''^??^^*^*^'^*" 


g^-388 


urpee's 


Food 

WiU  Win  the  War 

Produce  It! 


Pennsy,Wania  Farmer 

eeds 
rovs 


April  6,  int. 


BURPEE'S  DOLLAR  BOX  of 
Vegetable  Seeds 

Last  year  we  offered  for  the  first  time 
Burpee's  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetoble  Seeds. 
The  Sales  exceeded  by  many  thousands 
our  fondest  expectations. 

For  1918  it  has  been  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  complete  garden  plan  and 
leaflet  on  Seed  Sowing. 
It  contains  the  following  seeds,  mailed  to  your  address  for  $1.00. 

II—-StrinRle88 Green  Pod  ^^^^-STembbed White  fcdulTs^riltTSSp ^ 
gSn-Fordhortc  Bu»b  I4in»  Ca«d-I^r|e  Ri^^  SSW-Sandwich  Wand 

Be^n-BrmeYfax  tSitaw-Wayahead  Toin«to-<:aialk'8  Jewd 

lrell5SSC2d  Blood  &"  wr/e?oTu^al  Tumip-Purpte  Top  St^V^ 

C»bbi«te-Allhead  Early  t^„j;„„      •  t  e  oma»:  «oa  eol»r«4  llliwIrallMia  of 

Burpee'sAnnualforWW  -^^f-  l^l^^VX^^XI^^. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Grower*.  Philadelphia 


varieties   may  do  better  under  ape-  Bittersweet  Vine  ^Oelastrus)      Both 

cial  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  but  are  native  to  our  eastern  woods.  The 

fn  our  soil,  considered  first  class  for  Spicebush  bears  very  bright  red  ber- 

fruit  and  berries,  and  for  our  mar-  ries     which     contra^     '"!!"J!^ 

"  "  ,  ,,^..     „„,..„      Tf  f«  against  the  dark  branches.  The  wood 

l'^^i:i:Xrty^Z.i::  iLso...y...r.n.    TheSplcebus. 

mLmg  UP  then.t  for  spring  plant-  canj>e  -P--^  ^-^^^^^^ 

ing.     Better  look  around  the  neigh-  «^°^  ^^  ^^,„  specimens  can 

1>orhood  and  see  what  varieties  are  by  ««;      f  ;        ^^  ^^^  ^^^,^  ^^^j^. 

used  by  those  who  su^eed  ^  ^erry  ^^^  ^.^f^^^,,,,  ,3  ^  elimbing  vine 
growers.     This  is  a  better  index  ot  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^j^^^^  j, 

your  needs  than  the  glowing  adver-  ^^^^^    ^^^^^   clambering   over   stone 

tlsements  of  those  who   have  a   lot  ^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^^       ^^   ^^^ 

of  plants  to  sell.  autumn,  it  bears  orange  colored  bor- 

The  raspberries  we  have  eliminated   ^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

entirely  as  they  are  too  much  in  tne  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^     ^^^  berries  hang  on 

way  when  cultivating  and  spraying  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^^      ^he 

the  trees.     The  blackberry  we  have  p^j^^^eet  is  easily  transplanted.— 

yet  but  it  must  come  from  the  orchard  ^  ^   Scharring-Hausen,  N.  J. 

soon.     This  has  yielded  us  better  re- 

turns  than  either  of  the  raspberries.  .,»«•«,«»/» 

We  believe  any  of  the  hardy  varieties  SOME   HINTS   ON    THE   PEUNINO 

...         ...  ^    iW     VACC.Q 


Will  be  profitable  In  starting  a  young 
orchard  to  help  cover  the  expense 
until  fruit  can  be  expected  from  the 
trees. — Clayton  P.  Weaver,  York  Co., 
Ea. 


OF  ROSES 


Products  UkeThese 

come  from  strong,  stout  healthy 
plants,  enabled  to  benefit  fully 
from  soil,  air,  rain  and  sunshme, 
and  prnHiire  to  the  limit,  when 

^^sr*  "Pyrox" 

which  kills  insects,  stops  fungou. 
troubles,  and  stimulates  foliage  on 
all  kinds  of  crops.  All  ready  to 
mix  with  water  and  spray  .Enough 
to make30to40 gals. $1.40.  Large 
ratalntnie  of  iDformation  free. 

-  — —     -  o 

BOWKE»  INSECTICIDE^ 

430  CHATHAM  ST.,  BOSTON.  MAga 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the gardner'BbigqnMtiotiK 
How  can  1  prow  P'«>ty  of  ft^h 
I  vegetablefl  with  my  limited  tune  T 
How  can  I  avoid  backache  and 
drudgery?   Use  -_    .w  — 

\  IRON  ACE  ^rh^^^ 

Do  the  work  ton  times  faster  than 
the  old-fashioned  toota.    A  woman, 
,  boy  or  grirJ  can  posh  one.    M  com- 
binationa— easny  adjngtcd.  Lteht. 
strong  and  durable.  Prices,  »».»«M 

to  $saoo.   WiU  help  yoa  to 
cot  the  bisb 
cost    ot 
living. 

Write  m 
I (or  free 
I  booklet 
1  today.      " 


In  the  pruning  of  all  shrubs  on© 
must  be  guided  by  a  knowledge  of 
their  individual  flowering  habite. 
For  instance,  the  spirea  and  the  ber- 


«,  .«««•««  -n/vT*    AiTFrinurw  nAT/w    berry  flower  on  the  wood  growth  of 
PLANTINGS  FOB  AUTUMN  COLOE  ^^^  hydrangea 


EFFECTS 


Re.  Ml 

Doable 


Wheel 


Sinsle 
IHm 


the  last  season,  while  the  hydrangea 
flowers  upon  its  new  wood  growth. 
The  spirea  and  the  berberry,  there- 
fore, must  not  be  pruned  in  the 
spring  before  flowering,  or  the  very 
source  of  the  flowers  may  be  re- 
moved.    The  hydrangea,  on  the  other 


B»teinaaM'P>Co..Bo«  76C,GrMJocKN.J.  ^ 


.,„„n»,.™«m.,.m m »«MU.,u.....m...H, „„n,mM«MM>m.,H.nm..™.,-mmt™, 

i    CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  HEDGE 


Many  of  us  who  enjoyed  the  beauty 
of  the  autumn  foliage  last  season 
would  like  the  same  effects  in  our 
gardens  or  on  our  grounds,  but  do 
not  quite  know  how  to  ««<^u^e  them.    -^ ^  ^^^^^^  ^^    ^^^.^  j^  ^he  spring 

A  few  suggestions  from  Perso^^  ^^-   ,„  ^hat  it  will  throw  out  new  wood 
eervation  may  help  solve  the  difflcul-    ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

to  set 
Shrubs  that  bear  red  or  yellow  foil-       ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  j^^g^  ^^^ 

age  in  the  fall  are  seen  to  best  ad-  gogmopolitan  one,  and  embraces 
vantage  against  a  green  background.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j  manner  ol 
The  same  may  be  said  of  trees;  hut  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  decorative  gar- 
jit  is  the  purpose  of  this  little  article  ^^^  ^^^^^  embrace  many  kinds,  re- 
to  treat  more  of  the  lower  growing,  q^|j.jjjg  diversified  treatment,  some 
woody  plants 


par  1000 

130.00 


FOR  PROFIT 


rLANT     - 

TREES 

Mr.  Planter  if  you  are  going  to  plant  out 
an  oidiard  this  spring  be  on  tiic  safe  side 
by  planting  my  Guaranteed  Treefc  True  to 
name,  free  from  disease  and  packed  80  as 
to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition.     ^^     ^^ 

8ee  2  rr.  6  to  7  ft .  X I "  Applea  .  ^  ^^^f^ 

Pluma.  Pears  ^,,„-,.  '.^s      2.00    15.00 

2  Medium  aUe5to»"_^i?      3  00    24.00 

Quinces  m  >  to  6  ft.  ^s     2.00    18.00 

Medlttai8l«o  3t»*g-  120      1-80    12.00 

PemdniiyT.  5w6n.  -^    ,35    ».oo 

John  W   Finn'.  Whole«»Ie  Nur.er.e., 
Egl  1890  Daneville.  N  Y.  »*'"''" 


24to301n.   8..J«^^^^00 

'""^F^SLrR*  COMPANY 

DMt  PJU  «    0«2'  »t,  UMCASTE*,  PA. 

, , ,„^,..,am>mima«mumtmm«<ui<mnumm.mwm<m 


Frost-Proof   Cabbage   Wants  1 

crown  in  the  °^,^rihj4"i?^at\*d"*oViroSl 

make  he»«''ATnlr  prli  ^lorfl^O:  1000  tor 
house  pownpunwpnce^ow^e  ^^^ 

1  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO. 

Albany.  G«.      «"<»   GroenvHie.  S.  C. 


One  very  effective  combination  can 
Ke  made  with  the  ordinary  California 
grivet  (Ligustrum)  as  a  background, 
with    Sumach    (Rhies)     planted    in 
front,   especially   where   a  high,   in- 
formal   hedge   or  screen   is   wanted. 
The  privet  should  be  untrained,  and 
it    not    cut   back,    will    grow    to    a 
height  of  fifteen  feet.     The  sumach 
will   be   considerably   lower.    In    the 
fall,  the  privet  will  retain  its  green 
color,   while   the   sumach   will   blaze 
forth  in  yellow,  orange,  and  various 
shades  and  tones  of  red.     The  result 
is  very  beautiful.     The  common  su- 


of    them    demanding    early    spring 
pruning  and  others  that   they  must 

4    u^    ^■m,,^^A    ..nt-ll    nffan    -floTirarlnflr 

liVJt       UO      ^4  UUCU       UUbAi       u^t.»>       »•—..--. —CI- 

To  give  complete  InstructUons  for 
pruning  roses  would  require  a  rather 
lengthy  treatise,  but  one  or  two 
general  rules  will  enable  anybody 
not  already  familiar  with  proper 
pruning  requirements  to  get  satis- 
factory results. 

As  pruning  roses  Is  done  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
growth,  a  safe  rule  to  follow  is  to 
prune  in  proportion  to  the  natural 
vigor  and  growing  habit  of  the  plant. 


iABBAGE  PLANTS-1 

I  W  hMf  MWJL*  y  gg  S!T77..!^it»m  reedy  tot  I 
..idBwoejwlUieaefdwt.  ,„„-    ,  -. 


TM^T>    ClKtJ?  About  30  buehel?  of  H^'^jY^lSS 
FOR    SALL  oenteff^  corn,  field  selected  Jhand 

1.  ends  discarded.  tesllng^OOjiercent,  Mjni>';2 

t  mi 
pcrbuflbei. 
iMnleal  Farms 


•helled.  endsdlsrard^T'tesllng  OCT  percent, 

by  let-t  made  by  M  on^ronienr  FarmBureMi..  Pnc«  ** 


buehel  C.  GARRETT   AND^SONS^^   ^^ 


PIPE 


aecond  hand.  I -ante  stock  all 
Bliee  furatabed  with  new  threeda 
Acoopnn^.  Protnpt  shipment 


I.  F. 


41(  Mim  SL  PhHa. 


Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

50  varieties,  including  the  fall-bearmg.  I^ice 
riRht  Send  for  free  ca'Sfipg-,  ,  ,  w . 
J.  Keifford  Hall,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 

HAY  and  STRAW 

^nrMr«^^-p«^r^«'^-^^^ 

Feed  and  Fertilizer  Sacks  Bought 

at  good  caaU  prtces-Wh  it  have  yon  to  oflw? 
GIBBS  A  BRO  .  323  N   Front  St.  PM»..  P»- 

•  T»i        1.       AHonrjujiw     Roots.     You 

Strawberry  I  IfinlS  tak-nocnancewtienvou 
««  e  MX-3 -^ofd  oorn  tOO  per  cent  a  tronB  ti«-mlna- 
tlSn  Rinelet,  liarrtMl  lUx-k,  ftom  I*h»  blood.  Catalog 
free.    J.  W.  HALL.  Marlon   Station.  Md. 

Onion  Seed    SShw^s.  Ve  eellbywelgW  and 

yaSffiSg^^  gSosS.'^'  CENEVA.  OHIO 

•fii.iatinr  •*  extra  <>*rir;  "Vtitran** 

Seed  Potalne««;a7;';ai.SS'  f**^;"!;^^- 

JOHN  L  VAN  HORW.  ^"^ 


IS  very  beautiful.  The  common  su-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  growing  rose  requires 
mach  has  rather  coarse  leaves  which  ^^^  ^.^^^^  pruning,  while  a  weak 
turn  in  the  fall  to  a  rich  dark  rea.    ^^^^j^^  ^^^  requires  much.     It  fol- 

The  staghorn  sumach  ^^^  ^""^J'/^^^^'    lows  then  that  climbing  roses,  which 
ly  serrated  leaves  which  exhibit  an    ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^. 
autumn  coloring  of  golden  and  iignt    ^^,^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  vigorously, 
red    shades.      The   sumachs   can    ne    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  pruning,  it  being 
brought  home  from  the  woods,   aig    ^^^^  permissible  that  dead  wood  and 
up  the  young  suckers   around  older    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
plants.      Be    careful    to    avoid    tne    ^^^      ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  severely  would 
poison   sumach,   which   has  rounaea         j^^^^^j        g^gj^^  ^^em  from  blooming 
leaves    and    greenish    berries    in    a    *« 
grape-lilw  cluster,  where  the  harm- 
less varieties  possess  pointed  leaves 
with  red  berries  in  an  erect  bunch. 
The    combination     of     sumach     and 


PURE   FARM   SEEDS 

Kunerrrree  from    noxloui  weed  aceda.  Aak  for  samples. 
A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,        Box  P,      Foetorla,  Ohio 


that  season.  Every  few  years  an  ex- 
tremely cold  winter  kills  back  to  the 
ground  the  climbing  roses  in  north- 
ern latitudes,  and  the  following  sum- 


The   combination     of     sumacn     auu    ^^^  ^^  flowers,  or  few  flowers,  are 
privet   is  interesting  at  other  times       ^^^         ^^^^  vigorous  vine  growth 


T<  c  l^  RawleiBhSeedPotatoes^lected  tor  yield 
For  hale  Som  hins.  dlwase  frw  and  Ruan.nt.-ed 
11.60  per  bushel.   Also  good  yellow  dent  seed 


to  grow, 
com,  tot 
per  bu.  Hayes  ( 


iiro.'toreMllafeor  tor  cHb,  blKhKcniMnat ion.  $4^50 
c"i u. .  _       ^.j  Taylor,  Embreevllle,  Chester  Co.  .pa. 


of  the  year  also.  In  the  late  spring, 
me  privet  will  be  a  mass  of  small 
white  flowers,  and  in  the  late  fall 
and  winter,  the  red  berry  clusters 
of  the  sumach  are  very  attractive. 

The  barberry    (Berberis  Thunber- 
gii),  well  known  as  a  hedge  plant. 


produced,  but  vigorous  vine  growth 
results  instead. 

It  is  important  that  a  sharp  knife 
be  used,  or  better  still,  sharp  prun- 
ing shears,  that  the  wood  be  not  torn 
nor  the  bud  bruised,  and  it  is  always 
best  to  cut  Just  above  an  outside  bud 


\v ANTED  s;rdi;TMr.sT.rerwis;^" 

r8.*HACKl'ir       ApteuHurtet.  Epbrata.Pa. 


Golden   Yellow    Dent  .^.^f^Jf'""  ^^^  ^''^^ 
StTHWNTON-.**  "^  "w^T  CHESTER.  PA. 


Strawherrv   Plants  S^on'^bie^ees  cats- 

lORirec.   BASlt   PERRY.  C.eorKetown.  Del. 


"    _.^     ]^r\.9%%r    Karly    Improved   l«amlnf.  I 
SEED    C5«N    ^rrlte  rot  pneee  ^^^^  ^^,  I 


t  otter  Wlleati   Sofe  Beans— MT  own  ffowlnf.  ner  i 
.  TmiMiel  WM— Rags  35  eentl.  «•■««<•«»«  »A 

Melrose.  OMo '  R.  p.  LOVCTT.  AttSOfCTOF.  »* 


gil,,  well  known  aB  ^  7«;/^^^^„;  ,„  ^.j  ,he  resultant  branch  growth 
turn,  '«  the  Wl  to  rn^t  heaut„„,  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

teat;  :L!tZ:t.:^^  T:r...i  heaa  ,ha.  wm  anow  sunHght  and  air 
red  herr.e,,.r  into  the  w>.ter.mn.  '»  -<- -f^'',,^^,,^  „„  .,«  dead 
ed  close  to  '°""«""'"- '^' f  J^"^    canes    InSlct    painful    and   unsightly 

"  I'"  iw  M  to  foma  prun  ng  wounds,  a  pair  ot  canvas  gloves  will 
back  or  objected  to  formal  prun    g   ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  j^, 

as  Is  privet  operation  of  pruning  rose  bushes.— 

tr.r:  Ttte  ru"  n 'and  "'inter  H  O.  Reading  In  The  Flower  Crow- 
are  the  SplciAuih  (Llndera)  and  the  er 


April  t,  lfl8. 


Pemtuytvania  Fartmrnr 


Tuberculosis  Conference 

Tuberculosis- Free  Accredited  Herds 

Increasing  faltb  In  the  tuberculin  accredited  herd  In  which  tnbercn- 
test,  more  reliable  methods  of  hand-  losls  has  been  found  by  the  appliea- 
llng  the  test,  readiness  on  the  part  tlon  of  the  test  as  referred  to  In 
of  leading  breeders  to  adopt  a  new  Paragraph  1,  until  such  herd  has 
tuberculosis-free  accredited  herd  been  successfully  subjected  to  two 
plan,  and  some  persistent  oppos'tlon  consecutive  tests  With  tuberci|lin. 
to  all  testing  work  were  some  of  the  applied  at  intervals  of  not  less  than 
things  revealed  at  the  recent  veter-  six  months,  the  first  interval  dating 
inary  and  breeders'  meeting  held  at 
Wllkes-Barre.  Pa.  The  occasion  was 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Northeastern 


from  the  time  of  removal  of  the  tu- 
berculous animal  from  the  herd. 

5.  Prior    to    each    tuberculin 


test 


Pennsylvania    Veterinary    Club,    cat-   satisfactory  evidence  of  the  identity 
tie  breeders  and  county  agents.  There    of  the  registered  animal  shall  be  pre- 


was  a  fair  attendance  of  repres'^nta- 
tives  of  all  three  interests.  The  meet- 
ing was  opened  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Rey- 
nolds, and  the  principal  discussion 
was  opened  by  Dr.  T.  E.  Munce,  act- 
ing State  Veterinarian  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Dr.  Munce  reviewed  briefly  but  point- 


sented  to  the  inspector.  Any  grade 
cattle  maintained  in  the  herd,  or 
associated  with  animals  of  the  herd, 
shall  be  identified  by  a  tag,  or  other 
marking,  satisfactory  to  the  state  and 
Federal  officials. 

6.   All  removals  of  registered   cat- 
tle   from    the   herd,    either    by    sale. 


edly  the  economic  importance  of  tu-  death,  or  slaughter,  shall  be  report- 

berculosis   in   our   cattle   and   swine,  ed  promptly  to  the  said  state  or  Fed- 

and  the  penalty  we  are  paying  thru  eral  officials,  giving  the  identification 

the    prevalence    of    the    disease.      Ae  of  the  animal,  and,  if  sold,  the  name 

specific   evidence,    he   quoted    figures  anj  address  of  the  person  to  whom 

from  inspection  rejections  at  some  of  transferred.     If  the  transfer  is  made 

the  leading  packing  houses.     At  one  f^om  the  accredited  herd  to  another 

of    the    largest    packing    houses,    the  accredited    herd,    the  shipment   shall 

rejections    of    carcasses    because    of  bg  made  only  in  properly  cleaned  and 

tuberculosis  in  one  year  were  equal  disinfected  cars.     No  cattle  shall  be 

to  50  trainloads  of  40  cars  of  cattle  allowed   to   associate   with    the    herd 

each.    Of  a  lot  of  8.000  hogs  received  which   have  not  passed  a  tuberculin 


Irom  a  single  middle-western  state. 
23  percent  were  found  to  be  tuber- 
cular. Of  herds  tested  in  Pennsyl- 
Tania  during  the  past  several  years. 


test  approved  by  the  state  and  Fed- 
eral  officials. 

7.   All   milk   and   other  dairy   pro- 
ducts fed  to  calves  shall  be  that  pro- 


from  outside  or  unknown  sources,  it 
shall    be    pasteurized   by    heating    to 


10.5    percent    of    the    animals    have   ^y^ed   by   an    accredited    herd,    or   if 
"been  found  to  be  tubercular.     If  this 
percentage  were  cut   in   t^o.   and  If 

applied  to  the  entire  state  it  would  ^^^  |ggg  jj^^^  ^g^  degrees  F.  for  not 
mean  that  we  have  about  79,800 
head  of  tubercular  animals  iu  the 
state,  whose  valuation  In  health 
would  be  about  three  million  dol- 
lars. 

Tubcrculoris-Free  Accredited  Herds 
Dr.  Munce  introduced  th«  plan  of 
the  tuberculosis-free  accredited  herds 
of  purebred  cattle  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Sani- 
tary Association  and  by  representa- 
tives of  purebred  cattle  breeders'  as- 
Bociations  and  approved  by  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The 
detailed  plan  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  methods  and  rules 
formulated  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Animal   Industry: 

1.  An  accredited  tuberculosis-free, 
purebred  herd  is  one  which  has  been 
tuberculin  tested  by  the  subcutan- 
eous  method,   or  any   other  test   ap- 


less  than  twenty  minutes. 

8.  All  reasonable  sanitary  meas- 
ures and  other  recommendations  by 
the  state  and  Federal  authorities  Cor 
the  control  of  tuberculosis  shall  be 
complied    with. 

9.  Cattle  from  an  accredited  herd 
may  be  shipped  interstate,  by  certifi- 
cate obtained  from  the  office  of  the 
state  live  stock  sanitary  officials  of 
the  state  in  which  the  herd  is  locat- 
ed, or  from  the  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  without  further 
tuberculin  test,  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  state  of  destination. 

10.  Strict  compliance  with  these 
methods  and  rules  shall  entitle  the 
owners  of  tuberculosis-free  herds  to 
a  certificate.  "Tuberculosis-Free  Ac- 
credited Herd",  to  be  Issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal   Industry  and  the 


proved  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In-  state    live   stock    sanitary    authority, 

dustry.  under  the  supervision  of  the  said  certificate  shall  be  good  for  oac 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  or  a  reg-  year  from  date  of  test,  unless  revoked 

ularly    employed    veterinary    Inspec-  at  an  earlier  date, 

tor  of  the  state  in  which  co-operative  11.   Failure  on  the  part  of  owners 

tuberculosis  eradication    work   is  be-  to   comply   with   the   letter  or  spirit 

ing  conducted    jointly   by    the   IT.   S.  of  these  methods  and  rules  s*»a"J^« 

Department    ot    Agriculture   and   the  considered 
state.     Further.  It  shall  be  a  herd  in 
which  no  animal  affected  with  tuber- 


sufficient  cause  for  Im- 
mediate cancellation  of  co-operation 
with  them  by  the  state  and  Federal 


culosis  has  been  found  upon 
annual  or  three  semi-annual  tuber- 
culin tests,  as  above  described,  and 
by  physical  examination. 

2.  The  entire  herd,  or  any  cattle 
in  the  'herd,  shall  be  tuberculin 
tested  or  reteated  at  such  time  as  is 
considered  necessary  by  the  Federal 
and  state  authorities. 

3.  No  cattle  shall  be  presented  for 


two   officials. 


Form  of  Contract 

Following  is  the  form  of  contract 
adopted  for  use  in  Pennsylvania 
which  the  breeder  is  required  to  sign 
in  agreement  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  and  Pennsylvania 
State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board: 

"I  desire  to  place  my  herd  of  pure- 


the  tuberculin  test  which  have  been  bred  cattle  under  the  supervision  of 
Injected  with  tuberculin  within  sixty  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
days  Immediately  preceding,  or  which  tr>'  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Live 
have  at  any  time  reacted  to  a  tuber-  Stock  Sanitary  Board  for  the  benefit 


culin  test 


of  the   plan    to   establish   official  Ac- 


4,  No  herd  shall  be  classed  ««  an    credited  Tuberculin  Tested  Herds  for 
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Accessories 
For  Ford  Cars 

When  you  bay  accessoriM  for  yoar  Ford 
caz.  get  the  beat.  Imiet  oo  having  Stewart 
Automobile  Acceaeories. 

Coeta  yoo  no  more  to  get  tte  beat*  to  tlie 
first  place.    J^id,  to  the  long  run,  his  cheapest. 

Smrart  Accewodea  for  Pert  cm%  we  the 
best  that  your  money  can  buy.  There  sfs 
none  better  sold  m.  any  piios. 

When  the  best  costs  you  no  more,  why  take 
chances  with  unknowm,  untried,  infcnor  •©• 
ceesories  that  may  give  yon  endless  tronble. 

Back  of  Stewart  Acceaeories  stands  the 
woild's  greatest  accessory  mansJactTOSts — 
an  organization  with  unlimited  resoofces  and 
manufacturing  facUtties.  This  iact  alone  ir>- 
suies    the  continned  superiority  of   Stewart 

Yoo  need  Stewart  Accessories  on  yooi  Ford 
car.  They  enable  you  to  get  more  pleasure, 
better  service,  and  greater  satisfsction  out  of 
your  motoring. 

The  Stewart  line  lor  Ford  cars  is  oonplete. 
Note  how  varied  it  is.  Esamioe  the  illus- 
trations on  tfaiB  p«se.  Esvh  shoves  an  a^  *.»,•- 
aory  you  need—  an  accessory  that  will  make 
your  Ford  a  better  car. 

Take  the  Stewart  Speedometer  and  Instru* 
ment  Boaid  for  example.  This  Stewart  Prod- 
uct is  an  absolute  necessity  on  any  car. 

Yoo  are  depriving  yourself  of  hall  the 
pleasure  of  naotoring  if  you  have  no  Stewart 
Speedometer  You  need  it  to  tell  you  how 
far  ar>d  how  fast  yon  drive:  to  avoid  arrest  for 
apeeding;  to  check  your  jrasoline  and  oil  con- 
sumption and  your  tire  mileage.  Yoo  need  It 
for  following  road  guides.  You  need  it  wher- 
ever and  whenever  you  drive. 

The     Stewart     ln»truinent     Board    win 
"dreaa  up"  yoiir  car  —    a«Wa  to  tea  aM>ear- 
aoce.     Fllla  up  that  sBsictitly  caP    below 
the    windahield.      Brings    the    weedotneUr 
up  into  position  where  it  can  be   cosily  seen 
Reata  tight    aaainst    tbe    ateerine   ooluann 
EUminatea  vUiration  from  the  at«erlnK  wheel 
Easily    installed    in    a  iew    minotea.      No 
bolta,    screws    or    bracketa   to    faae    with 
Clock,      headHght    awHch.     ^»k>m    caMtrol 
and  other  acceaaories  can   be  easily  added. 
Mcde   of  wood  with  black    aatin    ecs-atell 
finlat..  Speedometer  ia  mounted  fliiah.  Adda  a 
lici^hinc  touch  of  eleeaaca  to  the  Food  car. 

Tl«n    there    are  the    other  Stewart    Ac- 

^g^fori^s    for    your     Ford.       The     Stewart 

Aotoruartl  for  the  front  at»d   rear  •!«  aeedad 

for    your    car's    protection.       Tlie  Btiwait 

V-Ray      SearchMstit    la      iadlspeaaalte.      Mewart 

Leas  makes  every  road  bright   and  clear  aa^ar 

The  Stewart  Warning  Signal  warns  and  clearsttac 

way  far  you  in  any  tralBc.    Stewart  V-Say  ^ark 

Ph«s  rot'an  end  to  roaw  apark  phig  Um*Im        ^^ 

Each  of  thaae  Stewart  Acceaaoriaa  la  a  ■wisoslm 
neceaalty.    Dont  be  without  them  anotbar  day. 

84ewart  Aeceaaoriee  are  add  by  leading  JuMaia, 
acocasory  dealers  and  garages  everywtwre. 

Slcwart-Wamcr  Speedomefear  Cor'n 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


'  \ 


MM^ 


--x^-^ 


Stewart  Autoauard  €7^0 
for  Ford  cat*  ^.       ▼  *  IT 
(Waatam  Price  $»-25) 
WKk  Nickel  Raa.^.50 
(Waatem  Price  $S.2S) 

Stewart  Aatofuwfd 
Tire-carrier  CI  t    Cfl 

forFardCar.       f  *  *  •*»" 
(WaalerB  Price  SI  2.S0) 
With  Niokal  RaO.  $12.50 
(Waatem  PMca  $15.80) 


April    6^1918. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


11—381 


10_390 


Vennstftvania  Farmer 


l!llllllllinHIIIWHIIlllllMillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllHllllllll»l"ll""l"""««"'"^ 

Bum  12c  Kerosene  In  Fords 


five  grekter  PBtclency 
ban  just  tts  tt   *  - 


ruv,    with  our    Burn  Oil  D«Tioe  tbM  a 
tor  lear  tban  half  m  much.       Cuts  fuel 


/ANE  saUon  ol  cheap  keroikjne  will 

0^u«r^«»«>»ne.  ,  YOU  go  more 

c<»rto  »|ipro»lmMely  l-3c  per  mile.  .  .         _.    , 

Hundreds   GiTing  Good  Semce  In  Operation  Today 
FaOvwinf  letters  are  only  samples  •(  letters  recehcd; 


The   "CTmOil"   Way 
M<  M  a  M«Mf  lack  fiurartw 


Kuy  to  attach.     Prie*  Is 

trouble    with  spark    ploca. 

SXiiSlto'SSt'iittrf  ord«.       Nothing  mechanical  wided 
Uywrmotor.     Haoce,  what  our  dcvica  doea  on  on*  car. 


No  new  earlMiratar  rcaplred. 
low.  Soon  pay»  for  itaett.  No 


Bvn  cm  DeHet  Co.,  C«it«.  N.  D. 

Peoria   lU  Sapt.  €,  *1T 

Gentle'men : — Encloeed  llnd  chock  In 
full  for  ten  devices.  I  can  say  for  your 
Bum  Oil  Device  t^at  It  does  mofelnan 
FOU  claim.    I  inarke28  miles  per  gallon 

Sf  cheap  kcriHiene.  Yours  truly.  NO. Nelson. 
P.  8.  lam  wtJtlng  for  my  contract  for  Oliver 
aid  Martin  CouSiea.  ha»«  aold  20  devicaa 
wttfcout  asking  anyono  to  buy  from  me. 

Bmr»  Oil  OfHre  Co.,  Du  Boi..  Pa. 

Peoria,  lU.  *»  •  ^*-^'.7 

I>e8r    Sirs;—!   tried  the  Burn  Oil 

Device  our.  and  It  J' workli«  Ane     I 

have  run  about  300  mllca  this  week 

and  have  run  It  on  ono  third  the  coat  "'  KJf*: 

Hne.  I  have  advfrti»ed   the  devtc«  onjl   'rata 

owners  are  Retting  anxious  for  thMn.    •"«;{" 

nke  a  contract  for  Jefferson  and  a«*rflel<l 

Covntles.  Yours  truly.  L.  W.  Smiley. 

HwtDdooo   another.    This  la  the    greatest    economy 

darlco  for  Ford  cars  every  desUrned      It  l>«y» J"  Por- 

chaaar  H'MmnAt  rvery  time  he  buys    fuef.      We  want 

good  Bvo  agenU  everywhere.  Get  our  propooltlon  now. 


Peoria,  III. 


^oreDollur/ 

From  EverifAcre 


0 


GS^ 


Every  farmer   who    is   infercsfed   in 

growing   bigger  crops  at  lower    cost 

^uoht  to  know  all  about  the 

I  KRAUS  MVOT  AXLt  CULTIVATOK 

I     Helps  solve  labor  shortage  any  boy  old  enough  to  drive 

ican  work  it.    A  touch  o(  the  loot  guides  sUfavels  and 
wheels  to  right  oi  left  through  crooked  rows  or  rough 
I  hillsides;  the  hofscs  do  the  rest 

iCuWMln  Ct»»«r  and  WMt  at  Mill  tht  Ubor  C»»t 
Simplest  mconsUuction,  least  number  of  parts,  nothing 
a  to  get  out  of  order.    Outwears  two  or  three  ordinary  nding 
%  cultivators.  Government  statistics  sent  to 

!| prove  it.     Tha  Aliran  FartllUtf  Ptrtrlbutar  rr^v—im 

for  commcrtial  fcrtili2er,  attaches  to  gwT^S^k  1 
ICultivator.    A  big  step  ahead.  \   f  filiWii    T  \ 

\    Write lo-daylo' valuable  free  l)ooklet 
ja  THt  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 

**  0«pt.24  Ahraw,OWa. 


You  Can  Depend  on 
R.  K.  Tires! 


Double  tread— double  strenRth-douWe  wear!  \  et 
less  than  half  to  pay!  No  roi^  so  rough  but  that  an 
R.  K.  Tire  rides  ft  easily-and  you've  Mved  enough 
In  a  year  to  pay  your   Kaaoline  blUB.     For  the 


a  year  to  pay  your   Ka«o 
K.  Tire*  arefttiaraiiteed! 

The  following  are  the  little  prices  ol 
ictjo  tires. 


our  guara&t 
SlMe 
30x3 
30x3^> 
32x3S 
33x4 
34x4 


Price 
se  SO 
7.50 
8. SO 
10.50 
10.50 


Sites 

88x4 

34x4;i 
3Sx4^ 
30x4;. 
37x4f 


Bices 

30x3 

30x3.', 

32x3;» 

33x4 

34x4 


We  will  retread  your  old  tires  by  our 
Improved  proce.*)  .ind  guarantee  them 
at  the  foUowluK  prices: 


Price 
Sll.OO 
12.00 
12.00 
13.00 
13.S0 


the  purpose  of  eradicating  tubercu- 
losis and  facilitating  transportation 
of  tuberculosis-free  cattle.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  assistance  to  be 
given  me  by  said  Bureau  and  Board, 
I  hereby  agree  to  the  plan  and  furth- 
er agree  to  observe  and  fulfill  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

"1.  TV)  have  all  cattle  In  the  herd 
examined  and  tuberculin  tested  by  a 
veterinary  inspector  of  the  Bureau 
or  a  veterinarian  regularly  employed 
by   the  Board. 

"2.  To  remove  from  the  herd  and 
d»8pose  of  all  reacting  or  physically 
affected  tuberculous  animals  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Bureau  and  Board. 
"3.  To  have  the  entire  herd  re- 
tested  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 
one  year;  also  such  special  retests 
of  individual  animals  as  may  be  rec- 
ommended. 

"4.  To  make  no   additions   to  the 
herd  without  consent  of  the  Bureau 


Price 

ss.so 

6.00 
7.00 
8.60 
8.50 


Sizes 

36x4 

34x4^t 

3Sx4^t 

3A>4>* 

37x4> 


Price 

$8.50 

8.50 

9.00 

9.00 

10.00 


The  Wise   Farmer  will  buy 

Globe  Silo  NOW 

■  ^^^    ^  and  avoid  higher  prices  and  de- 

layed Bhlpmenta  later.  Globe  silos 
liave  adjustable  door  frame  with 
ladder  combined  ,  5  ft.  extension 
root,  window  free. 


Add  $1.00  to  the  above  for  Non-Skid  Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  for  descriptioe     booklet    and    price  list. 


April   6,   1918. 

that   such   working   agreements    had 
been  completed  with  27  states.  Over 
400    herds    of    cattle    have    already 
passed  at  least  one  year  under  the 
accredited  plan.     These  include  over 
10,000  head,  two-thirds  of  which  are 
purebreds.     Already  there  is  abund- 
ant evidence  of  the  benefits  to  the  ac- 
credited herd  owners.     Buyers  from 
distances    have    frequently    appealed 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  and  the  state 
boards   for   information   on   tubercu- 
losis-free herds.    Under  the  new  plan, 
these  agencies  will  be  able  to  give 
definite  information.     Dr.  White  out- 
lined the  work  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
on     tuberculosis     as     falling     under 
three  heads:   (1)  Testing  and  accred- 
iting herds  as  outlined  in  the  above 
plan;   (2)  eradication  of  tuberculosis 
in  swine;    (3)   territorial  eradication 
of  tuberculosis  in  cattle. 

In  the  general  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed, some  of  the  old  doubts  of  the 


•IIIM 


liberal  Cach  and  Early  Shirmenl 
DiseaanK.  Bay  Maw,  Ship  Naw, 
Pay  Naw,  Save  Naw,  Write  Naw. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

'  5-15  WilUw  Si,  Sidnay,  N.  Y. 


DOWN  J 

ONE  YEAR    -,-  * 

TO  PAY     ; " * 


JEFARATOR 


Bi „ 
OntrlaL  New.weU 
made,  easy  nimung, 
^^^^_               noailv  rlp»ned.  per- 
feet  BkimmingBeparatpr.    Bkims 
warm  or  cold  xnilkT  Different  from 
picture  whicb  shows  largercapacity 
iiachincs.     Our  guarantee  protects 
you.    Get  our  plau  of  easy 


$29 


ttM    Ha 


Buttacflyi 


,  Jimtor  No.  S.    Licht  ran- 
ninc.    eMT    daaning,   close 
skimniiiur,  dorabla.    OoaraN- 
t—*  ■Ufetlwie  ajrainat  de- 
feeto    in    matarial    and    workmainhlp. 
Made  alao  in  Bve  larger  aizea  up  to  No.  s  • 
*^.^.^fSr^  «•>•  ■"aa  Ha  awa  eort  aai   _ 


MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handBome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  ia  largo  or  email,  ^-nto  today. 
IV titem  orders  from  n'tstem^tnts. 

Amkrican  8«'*«*I;;  Co. 

■e«^062,  Balefcrl-ta,  ".V. 


A    I 
AT 


WITT 

Kero^m  Engines 

«M  rMwr  a*  IMI  Ma  Cm* 


SavomMey        . 

OB  roar  Suo.  Boy 
tfr 


Save  $1S 
$200 


fjmmJrlHJ5hJb*'>'^^.fHai 


Hj^l  Men  irantc<1  li 
j^^H  iamousCinoin 
l^^l  VuU  deUiU   I 


Men  want«l  la  errry  locility  to  own.  show  and  feU 
famous CinoinnatI  Sllea.  I.il«ralst«re-limepro6ts. 
VuU   deUiU    Iree    with    special    Introductory  oBet, 


ELECnC  FLASHLIGHT 


DONT  TAKE  A  CHANCE 
WITH  FIRE 

In  many  place*  a  lantern  or  lamp  «•  not 
convenient  or  safe— then  yoj  need  »  tlasii- 
light.  absolutely  »afe— always  ready— when 
going  "down  cellar"  or  "up  garret'"— when 
harnessing  the  team  in  the  dark— when  the 
swollen  stream  has  carried  the  foot  bndge 
away — whenever  you  need  instant,  portable 
liaht.itwioors  or  out,  you  need  the  Dependable 
Dectric  Flashlight. 

It  is  6  1-2  inches  long,  made  of  metal 
with  leatherette  covering  -no  wires  to  break 
or  fuss  with— plain,  simple,  durable.  Cannot 
spill,  leak  or  smoke  up  the  globe.The  strong- 
est wind  or  rain  canr.ot  blow  it  mrt.  It  is  a 
friendly  and  safe  companion  in  all  dark  places. 

Given  for  three   tubscriptions  to  Fennsyl- 
vanU  Fanner  to  Jan.  I.  1919  at  50c  eadi. 
'  PENir8Tl.V4JWIA    FAWfBB 

aei  8.  Th«r«  »tM^  Vhil».,  Pa. 


direct  from  oarniille  to.  i 

the  World'a  Largeat  Lonbar 

Market,  where  lomber  prieao 

r     are  the  lowest.    We  aave  yc« 

■11  agent'a  and  dealer's  profits. 

BBlfNETT  SILOS  ve  of  ftrm. 

aoond  knotted  hnnber.    Staves  of 

Btandard  thicknesa.  Madethrcmsta- 

oot  by  expert  Silo  mechanica.  Easy 

to  erect.  Many  excltwre  f  eatorea. 

Write  now  for  fall  partictilara  and 

tow  prices.    Ask  abo  for  Bennett 

Price     Retrulator     Catalog     on 

an  boildiDg  materials.  % 

ti,  lonawaooa, 
N.  T. 


R   SILO 
MONEY 

UlRtCT 

FROn    TACTC-Y 


DAIRYMEN! 

HERE  IS  A 

REALMILKEI 


Send  at  onoe  tor 
KRKK  Booklet 

Buckw&lter  Su|>p!y  Ot. 

DepL  P.  Lancastar,  T%, 


Alexander  Milk  Pafl  &  Stool 


With  Im- 
provwiliood 


has  never  b<«n  turned  down 

by  any  Health  Dcpt.  In  U.S. 

Absolutely  sanitary.  Htralns 

milk  In  and  out  of  pad. 

KecpR  milk   sweet  three  to  five 

'^  bou™   longer    than   other   |.a.K 

W  Made  of   H«avy    f  har^l    Tin 

"  Holds  4  gallons.  Buy  direct 


The  Circular  Concrete  Tank  Presents  Many  Advantages 
and  Board  and.  if  necessary,  to  add  value  of  the  tuberculin  test  and  some 
no  animals  to  the  herd  until  each  of  the  old  questions  on  its  practic- 
new  animal  shall  have  passed  two  ability .  were  revived.  These  same 
officially  approved  examinations  and  doubts  and  suspicions  ^^ave  been  a 
omciauy  ayy  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  dIscussion  of  this  sub- 

'"TTrthrroiy  Clean  and  disinfect    ject  for  the  past  ten  years  at  least 
the  premises,  correct  insanitary  con-    and  the  veterinary^  profession^  Is^still 

ditions   and   observe  the   precautions    nuaoxe  ti>  o-ti».,   -^"^  '-■' "^  =;; 

and  measures  and  employ  the  means  questions  raised,  ^he  discussion  at 
recommended  by  the  Bureau  and  this  mee  ing  tended  to  indicate  a 
Board  to  prevent  re-introduction  or  more  uniform  belief  among  the  vet- 
development  of  ttiberculosis  in  the  erinary  profession  that  a  single 
ueveiopraeit  tuberculin    test    is    not    entirely    re- 

^"6  To  not  expose  any  individual  liable;  that  two  consecutive  reactions 
of  the  herd  to  cattle  which  are  not  at  intervals  of  at  least  six  months  is 
members  of  the  herd,  except  by  ar-  certain  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
rangement  which  shall  be  approved  poses;  that  continued  testing  at  in- 
by  the  Bureau  and  Board."  tervals  of  not  more  than  a  year  apart 

In    discussion    ^f    the    plan.    Dr.    is   certain    means   of   indica  ing    the 
Munce  explained  that  after  a  breed-    presence  or  absence  of  the  disease  in 
er    or    herd    owner    had    signed    the    a    herd.      There    was    a    unanimous 
above  agreement,   tuberculin   is  fur-    agreement    that    the    o  d    tuberculin 
nished   free  to   accredited  veterinar-    test   is  the   most  reliable  diagnosing 
ians  and  the  testing  is  done  free  of    agent  we  have,  with  a  promising  sup- 
charge     In  substantiation  of  the  be-    plementary    test   in    prospect    in    the 
lief   that   this   plan   would   eradicate    form  of  what  is  known  as  the     op- 
the    disease    from    herds   maintained    thalmic    test"    originating   in    Penn- 
under  its  provisions,  the  example  of    sylvania  but  not  yet   fully  endorsed 
something  over  100  herds  in  Minne-    by    the   veterinary    profession, 
sota   was   cited.     These   herds    had  The  State  College  Herd 

passed  the  required  number  of  tests        In  questioning  the  efficiency  of  the 
and  were  held  by  best  authorities  to    tubercKloais-free      accredited      herd 
I  be    entirely    free    from    the    disease,    plan  to  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 
The  advantages  to  the  herd  owners    the  experience   in   the   Pennsylvania 
are  the  same  as  those  already  accru-   State    College    herds    was   cited    and 
ing  to  owners  of  cattle  that  are  above    an  explanation  demanded.     As  stated 
suspicion  of  disease.  The  South  prom-   by  a  member,   the  College  herd  was 
ises  the  most   rapid   development   in    supposed   to  be  tested   regularly  and 
live  stock  in  the  next  several   years,    maintained  in  accordance  with  most 
Southern  breeders  have  had  their  ex-   modern  teaching  on  tuberculosis  con- 
perience  with  the  cattle  tick.     They    trol,   and   yet   the  herds   became   af- 
are    determined    to    keep    free    from    fected  to  a  considerable  degree.     Un- 
other  diseases  if  possible.     They  are    fortunately    there  was  ^^o  o"e  pr^- 
already    asking    for    information    on   !°t  to  speak  officially  of    he  Coll^eg^ 


iCME-ZMiSt.  CUrslao4,0U.    tuberculoBis-iree  accreoueu  u^  rAaniariv  every 


ESTABLISHED    1882 

FOR.afi^SrRESULTS 
LANCASTER  CHEM.C0.5 
\N1PIAL  BONE  FERTILIZER 

ASK  VOUR  AGEMTOR  ADDRESS  US.  LANCASTER  R>. 


c  rTaln  To  re  elve  their  careful  con-  bad  not  been  .«ted  regularly  evejy 
ceriaiu  lu  ^^^^  ^^^  animals  had  been  brought 

glderation.  .  jn   for  different   uses  without   being 

Dr  Whit?  of  SeTSeral  Bureau  subjected  to  careful  tests.  Some  of 
of  Animal  Industry,  led  In  the  dis-  the  young  animals  were  fed  on  milk 
cushion  He  explained  the  plan  of  that  was  neither  pasteurized  nor 
co-Cratlon  between  the  Federal  known  to  be  from  tuberculosis-free 
Bureau  and  the  various  state  live  cows.  A  complete  hhitory  of  the  herd 
ftoek   sanitary   boards   and   reported    together  with  detailed  statement,  of 


r  — 


USED   AUTOS 
$150  and  up 

This  t^ill  remind  yoa|to  ex- 
amine otir  stock  of  used  cars, 
taken  in  exchange  as  part  pay- 
ment for  new  Cadillac  cars. 

You  can  depend  upon  our 
used  automobiles  being  exact- 
ly as  represented.  They  are 
sold  at  a  reasonable  price  by 
a  reliable  company. 

Write  us  for  list  of  ear$  now 
on  hand. 

Automobile  Sales  Corporation 

Authorised  Acent  for  CadiUac  Auto 

144  N.  Broad  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


previous  handling  and  discovery  antt 
treatment  of  the  disease  outbreak 
will  be  published.  A  number  of  fac- 
tors have  combined  to  delay  publica- 
tion of  full  facts  in  the  College  ex- 
perience, but  when  such  facts  are 
given  they  promise  to  give  valuable 
testimony  on  nature  and  handling  of 
tuberculosis. 

It  is  expected  that  another  meet- 
ing of  a  similar  nature  will  be  held 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state  in 
the  near  future. 


MAXIMUM  MAROmS  FOR  MUX 
FEEDS 


Wool  ford- 
Tec  ktonius 
Silo 

naa  many  csccUcnt  csdut- 
ive  features. 

One-piece  clear  Oregon  fir 
ttave*.  Hinged  California 
i«dwood  door*.  Automatic 
adjusting  straight  p  u  II 
doorway  fastener  and  hoop 

lugs  equipped  with  heavy 

c«r-stecl   spring. 

The  only  silo  that  is  tight 
and  erect  under  all  condi- 
tions, when  full  or  cnipty, 
dry   or  wet,    hot   or    cold. 

Buy  notp  at  tpecial 
earkz-ytn/'ra  diacount, 
and  avoid  atriou*  dt' 
lay   lata.     Write  today. 

Factory: — Darby.  Pa. 


aWooIford  Wood  Tank  Mfg.Co. 

1429  Chestnut  St.         Phila.,  P«. 


The  Food  Administration  an- 
nounces that  it  has  set  up  machinery 
for  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
regulations  on  the  selling  price  of 
wheat  mill  feeds  and  that  Federal 
Food  Administrators  in  the  various 
states  will  receive  complaints  and 
promptly  lnvestigatA>  all  cases. 

A  new  schedule  of  margins  has 
been  established  which  skould  bring 
all  feed  to  the  consumer  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  $4.50  over  the  mill  price  for 
the  feed  which  in  the  case  of  bran 
has  already  been  established  at  38 
percent  of  the  cost  of  one  ton  of 
clean  wheat  at  the  mill,  with  differ- 
entials for  other  grades  of  wheat  mill 
feeds. 


NEW  YORK  MILK  DEVELOP- 
MENTS 


RaiMe  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

Mor«  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  Iba.  makes  100  eallons  of  milk  •«t>at!- 
tute,  costing  only  one-third  aa  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  acouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

WnteforPamEhtetSeTp??^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

fully  with  UtUeor  No  Milk."    At  dealers,  or 
BatcMatJ  CaH  Maal  Cse^any.  P«P«-»»  Waakagaa,  IIL 


Si\o 


yoo'^ 
^it*. 


'^Te'W^^^ 


Bond 
^^^^  It  but  once. 

-'  First  eoat  or.ly  cost, 

DO  npkcep  expense,  fireproof. 

tansincLI 

li  VitriRed  TOe  SUoOLir 

Relnforc«d  with  twintetl  rteel— has 
famons  "i  hip-lap"  blocks  -stronarer  walls 
—lo«8  mortar  expoBed—smooth  walls — Bilaireset 
tlM    Ix'ttpr  —  more    bountiful    outside  -    lesi 
chance  for  frost.     St.^ol  roof  and  choto. 
Al»o  (tPt  offer  on  Climas  Silo  Fill* 
era  and  Uidwell  Threshers. 


The  Dairymen's  League  of  New 
York  and  five  other  eastern  states 
are  finding  it  difficult  or  impossible 
to  secure  a  just  milk  price  for  its 
members,  and  is  doing  all  it  can  to 
meet  a  most  difficult  situation.  The 
League  has  just  issued  a  statement 
of  conditions  to  its  members,  and  on 
Saturday,  March  23,  every  county 
held  a  meeting  of  its  dairymen  to 
consider  what  was  best  to  be  done  to 
save  the  day. 

The  statement  sets  out  the  facts 
as  culminating  from  a  series  of  milk 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks,  as  most 
critically  affecting  not  only  eastern 
dairymen,  but  those  of  the  whole 
country.  First  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  price  of  eastern  liquid 
milk  as  recently  set  by  the  commis- 
sion which  took  farmers'  and  college 
expert  evidence,  as  hardly  covering 
the  cost  of  production  at  this  time 
with  feed  prices  going  higher  all  the 
time,  altho  it  has  been  said  that  the 
price  fixed  was  the  fairest  to  produc- 
ers of  any  yet  set  by  government  of- 
ficials. 

Now  the  condensed  milk  interests 
and  other  manufacturers  of  milk  pro- 
ducts  refuse   to  pay   the  price   fixed 
by  the  tommission  and  they,  with  the 
milk  distributors  of  New  York  City, 
threaten  to  repudiate  the  findings  of 
the  commission  unless  certain  changes 
demanded    by    them    are    recognized 
by  the  commission.     The  holdings  of 
condensed  milk  are  100  percent  a)bove 
normal,  with  not  enough  shipping  to 
permit  of  sending  abroad  only  a  small 
percent.  Cheese  holdings  are  60,000,- 
000  pounds,  or  119  percent  over  nor- 
mal.    The  Government  has  virtually 
fixed  the  price  of  cheese  at  24  cents 
a  pound  or  less  than  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  has  limited  ice  cream  manu- 
facture 20    to   30   percent,   thus  cut- 
ting off  a  needed  outlet  for  surplus 
Imilk.      The    <;ondensaries    say    that 
liquid  milk  in  the  west  and  in  Can- 
ada Is  50  to  75  cents  per  100  pounds 
cheaper  than   in   the  east,   and   that 
. '"w    ^>~— ~p    bowToucanaavD  '^  .  .         -       ,    . 

=^    -     ■         — ■"    they  will  not  pay  the  price  fixed  by 

the  commission  to  make  up  into  con- 
densed milk,  when  all  storage  bouses 
are  tull. 


Whal  the  Curb  Clamp 
Does  for  STAR  Stalls 

The  STAR  Curb  Clamp  has  beeTi  an  undying  friend  of  every 
user  of  STAR  Barn  Equipment  because  it  makes  the  installations 
of  these  stalls  the  work  of  minutes  instead  of  hours. 

Since  it  is  patented,  the  Curb  Clamp  is  found  exclusively  on  STAR  Steel 
Stalls.  It  does  away  with  templets  and  anchor  bolts  and  enables  you  to 
finish  up  your  ciu-b  along  with  the  rest  of  the  concrete  work. 

To  set  a  stall  the  STAR  Way,  just  drop  it  in  place— tighten  up  the  Curb 
Clamp  draw  bolts  and  the  job  is  done.  And  the  stall  is  set  m  sixty  seconds 
—taught,  tight  and  permanent. 

^  .  ,  -.  .^^=„^el  Stalls; 
StanchionsVqllS^er  Carriers      ' 

Among  the  many  exclusive  features  of  STAR  Stalls  are  the  Arch  Con- 
struction giving  sanitation  and  strength— the  Unit  System  by  which  your 
stalls  grow  with  the  herd  and  the  fact  that  our  stalls  are  assembled  in  the 
factory  not  in  your  barn. 

The  Giant  Star  Stanchion  ia  easily  adjustable  to  any  animal's  neck — is  wood-lined 
and  the  strongest  made  in  addition  to  being  equipped  with  the  One  Hand  Lock  and 
Automatic  Sure  Stop.  The  STAR  Line  of  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers  meets  every 
possible  need  and  requirement  in  every  size  and  shape  of  bam.  Our  catalogs  are 
very  interesting  and  gladly  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

STAR  good*  sold  by  b«Mt  dtaUn  everywhere 

HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO.,  I5  Hunt  SL,  HanranI,  BL 

New  York  Branch:  Industrial  BMs.,  Albany*  N.  V. 


Would  you  be  content  with 
4  %  interest  if  entitled  to  5  %? 
Then  why  not  save  that  -J-  of  your 
dairy  profits  lost  by  fixed-feed 
separators?  Get  all  your  cream — 
skim  clean  at  any  speed — ^with  a 

SHARPIES 

Cream  separator 

Over  a  million  in 
use-saving  cream 
waste  the  world 
over.  Write  for 
catalog.  Address 
Dept.  20 

The  Sharpies 
Separator  Co* 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Brattchos:         Cbicai* 

Sm  FrsKiaca        Tsrsats 

SC-1 

•«■■■■■■•■ ■■■■■■■■■■■  ■■■■■■■•■■I 


What  Wm  You  Bufld? 

You  doubtless  need  some  new  farm  bulldlncthia 
•cason.  Perhaps,  it  will  be  a  dairy  bam,  d'well- 
Inc.  garage,  ailo,  hog  house,  or  other  outbuild- 
ing. Whatever  it  may  be,  you  will  get  soom 
mlglity  helpful  ideas  from  our  new  book, 

"Natco  on  the  Farm" 

It  tails  TOO  how  to  have  baildings  that  are  dry,  elean. 
and  aanitary— warm  in  winter  yet  cool  in  aoniincr.    It 


If  the  Cow  had  her  say 

it  would  be**a 

HARDER  SILO" 

Better  JFood 
Sweeter  Sila^r 

Every  Dairy  Farmer 
Needs  This 


with  Natco  Hofiow  File— makea  erery  boiMutc  a  par- 
manent  inTestment.  Write  for  your  copy  aow.  ASftalS* 
iar  plana — free  if  you  intend  to  bnild. 

National  Fire  ProoBng  Company 

111S  Fulton  Building    •  -   Pittabur«k.  Pa. 

M  >'ac(«rt«<  anurt  a  loufa  ami  •cofMW-*'  iittrUbnitMim 


IM.  PRESTON  CO* 

Oapartmofit  34  S 
Lansing*  Mlek. 


money  on   Farm   Truck    or    Road 
Wagons,  alao  steal  or  wood  wbaals  to  fit 
any  ronni  ng 
stem.  Send  (or 
it  today. 

e)(k:Wcininit«. 

^  »■  tl..«>M«JM. 


FREE  BOOK 


It  tells  all 
aJboutSilos 
and  Silaffe 

WRITE  FOR 
IT  TO-DAY 


fox  #8    Chh/eshll.   NY. 


PHILADELPHIA 


L 


Healthy  Udder? 
'-Good  Milker 

He  milk  flew  win  be  picicr  and  mow  iwn- 
croua  if  the  udder  ia  frro  from  sores,  cuts, 
ttxaJH*.  bruises,  cricks.  t>uricheB  or  inflammation. 

Baf  Balm,  the  rreat  healing  ointment.  IS 
Qsed  la  thousajids  of  the  best  dairies  for  all 
Udder  troubles,  cow  pox.  and  any  exterior 
wound  or  hurt,  t  aked  Bag  is  Quickly  re- 
moTed  by  Bag  Balm:  Its  great  penelrattng 
oualltles  soothe  und  soften  the  tissues  and 
basteo  normal  hcaUnff.     Keep  Bag  Balm  on 

Sold  in  Wc  BOO  paokagea  ty  feed  dealeia 

and     druiTElBtx.       Write     for    free     booklet. 

•"Dairy  Wrinklee." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  Lyadenvllte.  Vt 


E.r.  SCHUChTERCO. 

-    '.PHILA, PA. 


JJ 


fRipiTm' SILOS 


have  ^dintinct  walls.  Rcquiro  no  hoops. :_ 
Economical  bocavise  they  last  longof.: 
Kffp  waimth  in  and  cold  oai.  AliMilute- :. 
ly  Cuarantrrd.  In  uaefor  13  yr».  Send  »as: 
rat.,  prices,  terms  *  Afency  Prapatition 
Craine  Sils  Ca.Ine..B«x  140.Norwic  h,N.Y.  : 
hHHHMMiMMMMMIMIIII 


'^^•'^M*-  "      -wm  '    '  "  »• 


\^-9!» 


Tennsptvania  Farmer 


Put  Your  Faith  In  A 

oo  . 


A  silo  is  a  p^w^ww/ investment; 
therefore  purchasing  a  silo  is  not  a 
question  of  paying  a  few  dollars  more  or  a 
few  dollars  less,  but  of  getting  a  silo  that  is 
n^;i/— indesign,inmaterial,inconstruction. 

"Kalamazoo"  is  the  answer.  For  more 
than  twenty-seven  years  thousands  of  suc- 
cessful farmers  in  aU  parts  of  America 
have  put  their  faith  in  /^ 

Tl  LE  andV^OOD 

^  I  IJQ^3V 


III    ■•■••••••••■••'tiuM 


Farmers  are  iadigrnaat  that  the 
government  has  allowed  Bordena  and 
other  allied  milk  interests  to  have  cars 
to  ship  trainloads  of  New  York  milk 
/o  Chicago  to  hreak  milk  prices 
there.  Farmers  there  already  found 
prices  too  low — about  50  cents  less 
than  New  York  prices.  Now  the 
same  interests  turn  about  and  say 
that  western  milk  is  cheaper  than 
New  York  milk,  and  the  latter  must 
come  down.  It  is  a  situation  calling 
for  all  the  resources  of  the  Dairy- 
men's League  if  they  are  to  save  the 
day  for  their  members — or  even  find 
a   satisfactory   compromise. — F. 


AprIl.Ifil»Ji.  't»]i> 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers* 
Association  issues  the  following  sche- 
dule of  prices  for  milk  shipped  direct 
f.o.b.  Philadelphia.  This  price  has 
been  approved  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration. When  milk  Is  not  tested  the 
price  is  to  be  1\  cents  per  quart. 


April  91- 19U. 


Pemtajrlt^iaitla  Farmer 


18^-r383 


\L^ 


Lut  vear'alone  upwards  of  shAhem- 
mnt  aew  purchasers  of  sUoa  iinaiu- 
tnonsSy  dedded  in  favor  of  the  Kata- 
mazoo.  And  those  who  bought  twenty 
or  more  years  ago  still  ewear  by  the 
Kalamazoo  because  time  and  exper- 
lenoe  have  proven  conclusively  that 
K^aBiazoo  silos  are  rigkt,  from  t^fen' 
standpoint.  There's  a^big  dollar  § 
worth  of  value  in  every  dollar  erf  the 
CO*  whether  you  buy  a  glazed  tue 
or  a  vood  stave  Kalamazoo. 

They're  built  to  meet  the  needs  of 
fanners  who  know  and  appreciate  the 
feeding  value  of  ensilage  and  know 
hMT  a  silo  should  be  built  to  make  and 

S reserve  ensilage  right.  Kalamazoo 
ilos  excel  in  design,  material  and 
workmanship— combining  every  de« 
■baMe  feature  a  silo  should  have  and 
CBibodying  the  knowledge  acquired 
(teOM^  long  experience  in  Bilo  build 


Ins-    Vott  can't  0S  moag  la  tmlaa 

aKalamacoo. 

GLAZED   TILE   SlUJf—^Pgj. 

manentasthe  Pyramids"— -fire-proof, 
frost -proof,  etorm- proof,  moisture- 
proof,  acid-proof,  decay-proof,  yer- 
inin-proof.  Galvanized  feinfordng. 
Reauire  no  oeint.  no  upkeep  expense 
or  repairs,  ^rst  coat  is  the  last  cost. 
Easy  to  build— and  once  built  your 
ailo  problem  is  solved  forever. 

WOOD  STAVE  SILOS— Your 
choice  of  four  of  the  best  time-defy- 
ing woods.  Kalamazoo  Silos  are  man- 
ufactured complete  ready  to  set  up. 
Quickly  and  easily  erected  by  inex- 
perieBced  home  labor.  All  Kalamazoo 
Silos,  whether  wood  or  tile,  have  the 
famous  Kalamazoo  Galvanized  Steg 
Door  Frames  and  continuous  dooia 
which  are  universally  recognized  at 
the  best  ever  designed. 


\\r  •*-.  nr^Ja--forourfreede«3^iptivebooldetanddet^ 
Write  1  Oday  ©f  our  easy  payment  plan.  If  inter- 
ested in  an  Ensilage  Cutter,  ask  for  Kalamazoo  Cutter  iCatak*. 

11       KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO.  ISP'  KiUbmxoo,  Midi.       ^ 

iimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiHi"'''""" 


No  Money  In  Advance 


'  The  Greai 
Maieslic 
Cream 
Separator 

100% 
Efficient 


30  Days  \ 

FREE 

Trial 


crUQATinMAI   nFFFRI 

Wt'make  this  remarkable  No-Money-In- Ad  vance, 
Year-to-Pay  Offer  because  we  want  you  to  learn 
from  your  own  experience  that  here,  at  last,  in  the 
"MaieBtic"  is  the  pCTfect  separator-a  master- 


■•  Test  It  on  warm  or  com  mua  muu  ""-  »■--  "^  r"-—-iZTti2 
J  how  the  "Majestic"  skima  down  to  the  tast  drop-note  the 
/  fine  condition  of  the  cream-how  modi  qwcker  it-k'^f -"d  how 
much  easier  it  mns  than  any  other  you  have  ever  Been.    ''  M«JJ 
—  free  use  provee  that  it  is  ja«t  the  separ- 

ator you  want  and  you  decide  to  keep 
it  you  may  make  a  first  small  payment 
60  day*  after  it  arrives  and  the  bal- 
ance in  60  day  payments  thereafter,  giving  yon  • 


Full  Year  ToPay 


MILK  BY  BACTERIAL  COUNT 

The  Borden  plants  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  New  York  State  are  estab- 
lishing a  new  basis  of  payment  for 
milk — that  of  the  bacterial  count. 
The  station  at  Dryden  has  hereto- 
fore bou^t  Grade  A  milk  paying  15 
cents  above  Grade  B  milk  prices. 
Both  grades  have  been  received  at 
this  station  at  different  decks  of  the 
station,  but  from  now  on  all  milk  will 
be  received  at  the  upper  deck.  On  a 
base  pi-ice  of  $3.11  for  3  percent  milk, 
producers  whose  mil^k  shows  a  bac- 
terial count  of  less  than  10,000  bac- 
teria will  receive  an  extra  20  cents, 
while  those  showing  a  count  of  10,- 

000  to  25,000  will  receive  10  cents 
extra.  In  addition,  both  will  receive 
an  extra  4  cents  for  each  point  above 
3   percent  butterfat   test. 

The  Haviland  milk  station  at  that 
place  has  closed  because  of  an  embar- 
go on  its  milk  by  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health.  A  few  of  the  pat- 
rons have  been  taken  on  by  the  Bor- 
den plant  and  more  will  be  later,  as 
more  milk  is  to  be  handled.  The  Clov- 
er Farms  Dairy  Co..  of  Homer,  N.  Y., 
one   of   the  biggest   concerns   of  the 

1  state,  is  also  paying  its  patrons  on 
the  bacterial  count  basis.  This  com- 
pany wants  all  the  good  milk  It  can 
get  and  makes  it  an  object  to  their 
patrons  to  increase  their  output — an 
increase  of  over  20  percent  being  se- 
cured by  them  last  year.  They  haul 
their  milk  for  their  patrons  by  auto 
truck,  and  have  won  tlie  highest 
medals  at  the  state  fair  for  certified 
milk. — P. 


Test 

Price 

Price 

percent 

per  100  lbs. 

per  quart 

3. 

3.1 

6.9 

3.1 

3.21 

7. 

3.2 

3.25 

7.05 

3.3 

3.29 

7.1 

3.4 

3.33 

7.2 

3.5 

3.37 

7.3 

3.6 

3.41 

7.4 

3.7 

3.45 

7.5 

3.8 

3.49 

7.6 

3.9 

3.53 

7.7 

4. 

3.57 

7.8 

4.1 

3.61 

7.85 

4.2 

3.65 

7.9 

4.3 

3.69 

8. 

4.4 

3.73 

8.1 

4.5 

3.77 

8.2 

4.6 

3.81 

8.3 

4.7 

3.85 

8.4 

4.8 

3.89  ■ 

8.5 

4.9 

3.93 

8.55 

6 

3.97 

8.6 

_.wceiving  Station  Prices 
Following  is  schedule  of  prices  for 
3  percent  milk  at  receiving  stations. 
The  price  for  all  other  tests  is  to  vary 
at  the  rate  of  4  cents  for  eyery  one- 
tenth  point  above  this  test.  This 
price  has  been  approved  by  the  Food 
Administration. 


taaa 
1  to  10  incl 

11  to  20  " 

21  to  30  " 

31  to  40  •' 

41  to  50  " 

51  to  60  ♦• 

61  to  70  " 

-71      tn    «A  " 

81  to  90  " 
91  to  100  " 
101  to  110  '• 
111  to  120  " 
121  to  130  " 
131  to  140  •■ 
141  to  150  " 
151  to  160    " 


.Freight  Rates 

'  46qt8. 115  per 

cent  of  40  qt  ■  freiKht 

plus  3  percent  tax 

.183 

.196 

.207 

.209 

.230 

.240 

.250 

.260 

.269 

.277 

.285 

.294 

.302 

.310 

.317 

.324 


Price 
per 
100  lbs. 
3  percent 

$2.76 
2.74 
2.73 
2.72 
2.71 
2.70 
2.69 
2.68 
2.67 
2.66 
2.65 
2.6.' 
2.64 
2.63 
2.62 
2.62 


THE  APRIL  DROP  IN  PRICES 


NATIONAL  MILK  AND  DAIRY 
FARM  EXPOSITION 


Sizes:  375,596. 
750.  1.000  lbs. 

Has  iH 


Only  Hsrtmsn's  with  their  «2.000.000.00  eapltd. 
.  their tremendousorganiiationandovertwo mU- 
I  Ikm  customers  ere  capable  of  such  a  record- 
'  breakinir  offer.    Remember,  we  will  send  yen 
-  'anvBiie  ■•fitajestic"  Separator  yoo  want  without 
•  cent  In  advance— no  dcpoeit-no  C  O.D.-no  se- 
_rity-no  references  asked  like  others  do  — no 
oblisation  on  your  part  whatever.  If  yoo  are  not 
«ullyM^»6ed  with  it  return  it  at  our  expense 
and  yoa  will  not  be  out  a  cent. 

Send  For  FREE  BOOK 

Get  all  the  facta  about  the  great  "'^Ifi^^^Jlfji.  A2i„..' 
"Ifajestie"  on  our  year-to-pay.  •■"»»-*'t!!."  *?T!!I :.  ;.: 
wetalcBBthan  othora  ask  all  cash  for.    The  proof  is  m 
this  book .    Mail  coupon 


pon.  ^^  I 

HARTMAN  COMPANY 

»aU«  St.       P«pt.t«4e       CM— »•.  WJ 


j  Mail  This 
Coupons^ 


THE 

407SLa  Sail*  

-^^_     r"    THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY        , 
^^^  J  4075  LaSall*  SU  Dapt.  1246     Chlcaso  ( 


/tteuiarn  oi  your  j.u-»j«..«^j  ••■  -  — 
Selling  Plan  on  Cream  Separators. 


Name 
Address 


^    Address ..^.^^»..»^..^2»^-»^^-^^'^^"^^^"^ 


The  Famous  Uimdilla  Ladder 

The  Unadilla  Ladder  is  a  real  ladder,  not  a  makeshift ; 
where  it  should  be— direcUy  under  the  opening. 

It  comes  as  regular  equipment,  oo  each  door  front,  rungs  10 /z 
in.  apart  and  5  in.  (ton.  the  doors.  Boys,  old  men  and  even 
women  have  no  difficulty  in  cUmbing  or  entering  the  silo. 
Every  UnadiUa  hoop  U  tightened  in  onto  place— at  the  door 
front,  where  the  ladder  is  always  ready,  inviting.  Door  ham es 
are  adjustable,  at  points  conveniently  reached  by  the  ladder. 
Leam  about  the  other  aiperior  and  c<,uJly  fjmoo.  UaadilU  feature.. 
Send  today  (of  catalog,  prices  and  a««ncy  otfr. 

DNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  BoxP,  S^ilSf.;«.V.i:: 


f  Please  mention   Penoaylvania    Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Following  is  announcement  of 
April  milk  prices  together  with  sche- 
dules tor  receiving  stations  issued  by 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation: 

We  regret  to  announce  a  reduc- 
tion in  prices.  It  seems  particularly 
unfortunate  at  this  time  of  year 
when  production  costs  are  a.s  high  or 
higher  than  at  any  time  during  the 
past  winter.  But  the  export  busi- 
ness in  condensed  milk  has  been  cut 
to  one-fourth  the  amount  shipped  in 
January.  The  Chicago  i>rices  are 
$2.80   for   4   percent    and    New   York 

I  prices  $2.90.  and  the  condensariea 
must  compete  with  those  buying  at 
these  figures.  The  cream  market 
also  has  been  upset  and  butter  is 
weakening. 

Under    these    circumstances    there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  reduce  the 
I  price  for  April.    It  will  be  seen,  how- 
ever,   that    this   new   price   is   above 
that  of  other  cities,  and  this  advan- 
tage can  largely  be  attributed  to  the 
very  successful  campaign  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Pennsylvania  Pood  Ad- 
ministration   to    increase    the   Phila- 
delphia consumption.     Our  producers 
are  fortunate  to  have  such  a  healthy 
condition  in  the  fluid  milk  market  at 
[this  critical  time. 


The  first  National  Milk  and  Dairy 
Farm    Exposition    will    be    held    at 
the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City,  the  week  of  May  20.     The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  show  will  be  to 
emphasize    the    importance    and    the 
methods  of  keeping  the  dairy  indus- 
try alive  and  up  to  requirements  dur- 
ing the  war.     Special  features  of  the 
show  will  bear  on  agricultural  edu- 
cation,     agriculture,      dairy      farms, 
cows,  country  milk  shipping  stations, 
railroad    transportation,    city    milk 
distributing  stations  and  infant  milk 
depots.    It  is  felt  that  with  the  possi- 
ble exception   of  wheat,"  there   is  no 
more  important  food  product   in   the 
world    than    milk,    and   it   is    to   em- 
phasize this  fact  that  the  show  is  to 
be  held.     Dr.  Charles  E.  North  Is  to 
be  directing  manager,    and   there   1? 
an   imposing  array  of  directors   and 
committee  members. 


Latest  figures  from  the  federal  de- 
partment of  agriculture  show  New 
York  second  In  number  of  miiK 
cows,  being  led  by  Wisconsin,  and 
followed  In  order  by  Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota. 

There  1"  Just  as  much  reason  this 
vear  for  the  planting  of  spring  wheat 
bv  New  York  farmers  as  there  was 
last  year,  when  it  was  recommended 
as  a  war  emergency  measure. 


EQONOManBuu 


Save  Money^  Gel  Quick  Service,  Help  Relieve  the  Freight  Situation 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  goods  from  New  York,  and  "Your  Bargain  Book**  is  the  place  to         Buy  L- 
select  them.    "Your  Bargain  Book**  has  always  stood  for  big  values  and  prompt  service,  but      lu-  ^  York 
there  is  an  added  advantage  in  using  it  rirjht  now.  ivct*/  av  ,    .  ..  - 

Because  thousands  of  cars  are  bringing  munitions  to  New  York  for  exportation,  there  is  always  an  ample  supply  of  empty  freight  cars  for 
Bending  goods  to  you.     That  means  there  is  no  delay  in  waiting  for  cars  when  you  order  from  New  York  City. 

The  new  edition  of  *Tronr  Barrain  Book,"  shown  to  the  right,  has  been  mailed  to 


all  of  our  customers.     If  your  copy  has  not  reached  you,  and  does  not  arrive  within 
tk  very  few  days,  please  let  us  know. 

While  prices  everywhere  are  higher,  you  can  save  more  by  xising     Tour  Bargain 


Book"  now  than  you  could  before  t'le  war  time  prices  prevailed.  It  protects  you  from 
the  really  high  prices,  because  it  lists  merchandise  bought  long  before  recent  advances 
occurred. 

Locate  "Yonr  Bargain  Book"  now  and  keep   it  handy  through  the  days  to  come. 


$155  Fiber 
Seat 
Chair 


1 


76AI028  Hade  of 
belected  solid  oak  with 
baiidsumely  etubo^ised 
Lrai-k  slata  and  turned 
Pliliidloi.  High  illoss 
gulden  finish.  Guar- 
aiiited  embossed  fiber 
tifat.  Continuous  bii-k 
Iocs  and  imsts.  Bruj-e 
axma.  A  strouc,  »ul>- 
siaiitlal  chair  at  a  bar- 
Kain  prica  Seat,  17V4x 
17  inches;  13 -Inch  cob- 
bler seat.  Total  heicht, 
42  inches.  Bhpc.  wt., 
about   13  potuida  each. 

price Jl.DS 


Quartered  Oak  China  Closet 

$1  O^ 


13 


mjmi^ 


jl'ias^i'.fei 


95A288  Quartered 
oak  lii  golden  h  i  K  u 
gloss  fiidsU.  Fitte<i  wltb 
lock  aud  key,  adjust- 
able shelves  and 
c  a  .s  t  era.  Kxi'ei>tional 
vali:e  at  our  price. 
Kbipped  (Promptly  fruia 
Btoi-k  at  fattory  in  In- 
diana. Height,  67  in.: 
wiUtli,  37  in.  Orna- 
mented top  gallery. 
Kent  glass  ends.  Shpc. 
wt.,   about  125  poundg. 

^r^ce $13.90 


Solid  Oak 
$^45  Rocker 


I 


SaliiOoior 
Mahogany  Fuudt . 
Satin  rubbed  finish. 
CoveiinK,  fi»e  gradu  of 
imitation  black  leather. 
Pillow  roll  at  top  of 
back:  fuU  spring  seat. 
Slilpped  promptly  from 
Now  York  City.  Seat, 
21il7  iinlies.  Back.  aOVi 
inches  high  above  seat. 
Reclining  back.  Disap- 
pearing fociirest.  Sllip- 
ping  wt..  about  00  lb». 
7SAI268-IOO  solid 
<;oldi-n  Oak. 

70AI268-2OO     511*- 
hoeauy   BirtU  finished. 

price ^7.45 


$035  Comfor- 
^"^  table 
Rocker 

Othmra  in  Yoar  Big 
Bargain  Book 


78AI  I2«  Mad,e 

of  selected  solid  oak. 
golden  lluisJi.  FuU 
bent  anu:»  bolted  to 
seat.  Kmbossed  top 
hack  raJL  KuU  leiigtlt 
back  posts.  Seat. 
18x16  iiiclies;  round 
col>bler  ceuter.  Back, 
lis  inches  high  above 
seat.  Shipping  wt., 
about  29  pounds. 
Our 
price, 


Other*  in  "Your  Bargain  Book 


9SAV24  AD  iueaj  table  for  iiutary  or  littug  ruu&i. 
Made  of  solid  oali.  fumed  oak  finLsh,  with  magasine 
.Hx'kets  at  eltlier  end  and  lower  ahelf  for  books.  The 
drawer  operates  on  extetided  elides  and  has  a  hinged 
lid  forming  a  desk.  Kitted  with  Ink  well.  Shipped 
from  factory  in  Central  New  York.  36  inches  long; 
24  inches  wide.  Shpg.  wt.,  about  53  lbs.  tn  OC 
(lui  price  ▼*  •**** 


Offered  j^^  Colonial  Rag  Rugs 


Imitation  Black  Leather 
$A||    Lounge,  Nicely  Upholstered 

rw  s^m  *  .« A n  4  T. — .M.  -#  ...li.*  oak.  •^l-i'.'Ei  csV  ''^sh  »!'*•*  fln» 
"  Sh^'^Covwing  Vo<''»7"gfade"bra<-k  iniltation  loatlnr.  Biamoiid 
tufted.  FuU  spring  couairui'iluD.  Soft  cotton  top  o\er  fllUuit.  Slilpped 
promptly  from  stock  at  factory  in  Central  Htm  York.  For  ..ur  i.miplete 
line  of  lounges  be  sure  to  see  pages  662  and  663  of  Your  Bargain  Book. 
1.4'ngtli.  72  inches:  width.  26  inches.  21  double  i-oue  spiral  spnni^ 
Shipping  weight,  about  80  pounds.  CO  Ss 

Our     prios " 


Strong    Kitchen  Table  l^Ol?  GjSf«^^?^^'- 

95A244I      CoaTenieut  aiae   Utchea   table         ^^  Victor,  Kmerson,  Little  Wotidc 


95A244I  CoaTenieut  aiae  Utchea  table 
» ith  loD  of  poplar  on  whltewood  frame  aud 
left  of  hardwood,  nicely  flnlabed  natural 
color,  Tariii>iii-<1.  Table  top  natural  wood 
finish.  A  solid,  serviceable  table  with  legs 
securely  bolted  to  frame.  Top,  4.Sx28  inches. 
Boomy  drawer.  8mpplng  weight,  about 
33  puimds. 
Our  price  


$2.95 


7I3A804  Plays  Columbia. 
Victor,  Kmerson,  Little  Wotider, 
Edlsoa  and  Pathe  reowds.  Sin- 
gle afiring  type  motor.  »peea  regulator. 
8 -inch  tumtahle.  Universal  tone-arm  and 
reproducer.  1<>0  nee<Ues  free.  Colonial  ma- 
hogany finished  cabinet,  hand  rubbed.  9  In. 
hl^,  12  In.  vride.  12  In.  deep.  Shipping 
weight.  15  pounds.  «.  $Q  22 
Our  price,  each y*'* 


Topular  i>laii\  ct'Iors  with  en  10111.0  l..i.l(r  .Ml  are 
reversible.  Particularly  desirable  for  bui.calows  and 
coimtry    hoinw    and    ««peclally    bright,    cheerful    and 

heavy  cotton  warp.     State  whether  yso  waai  tss  Risa, 
■rses.  browa  er  blue  «e«sria|. 

Pise,  24x36  in.  Phpg.  wt..  «b<»ot  "i  J'^vf^'S  782 

sue   27xr,4  in.  8hi«.  wt..  about  2J4  lbs.  l*ri.-e  81 .3uS 

SlVe,  6x9  it.  Bhi.g.  wt.,  al-out  1.'.  !»>».  Prjr*--    5-52 

Sze    Th^TlOM  it.   Slip*,   wt..  about  22^ lbs..    0.28 


O^ 


X. 


0Jy7c 


38AI9I8  Brassed  Extension  Sash  Curtain  R<m1. 
11::  e  K'liu,  3/10-iiii'h  in  diameter,  with  a  solid  inside 
roil  giving  it  strength.  Uook  brackets  with  each  rod. 
£xtenils  from  22  to  40  Inches.     Shipping  weight,  •Jg, 


alK>ut   3  ounces.     Price,  each 


Drapery  Loops  1  Ap 

38A 1318  Cotton  A  V^ 
loops  for  draping  lace,  ratr 
K<  run  and  muiiliu  curtalna  la  White 
or  Arabian.  State  which  ysu  prefer 
when  ordirisf.  Shpg.  wt.,  per  pair, 
■bout  2Vs  ouucw.  I  A^ 

I'rlcc.    iwr  pair A  WV 


SIse, 


^12  ft.  Slipg.  wt..  about  30  lbs I  1.86 


Save  Dollars 

Sond  Today 
for  TMm  FREE 

Paint  Book 
Santo  Money  on 
Spring 
Painting! 


TFTIS  book 
teUs  you  all 
you  want  to 
know  aliout  paint 
aiul  painting.  It 
ri  iitains  162  ac- 
tual color  cliii>9 
the  entire  r»ii>.'>' 
colors.       It    will 


oorering 

of     p;Jnt 
prove 


$Q98    Good  Timekeeper 

mt^^       30AI3I4       ^^MM-iM^M 

^^^^^  O       ^  »  ■*  *■!*  vital  ^     ■^^^^^^^^^T^^^^^^^^^^B 


S'day  mantel 
clock  In  golden  oaJt  flui.'-li. 
Solid  oak  case  10  inclies 
hi::h  and  II  Inches  wide, 
lias  gla^s  crystal  in  a  plain 
brass  sash.  Striites  tlio 
hour  and  half  hour  on  a 
cathedral  cxig.  Fire-inch 
lT>:rolde  dial.  Shipping 
weight,  12  Ibg. 
Price,     each 


$2.98 


other  Porch  Furniture  i.i 
"Yeur  Bartals   Beek" 


'3= 


Weathered  Oak  Swing 


Excellent  quality  netting  In  pleasuig  design, 
slmjle  but  elective.  Set  consUtS  of  three  pieces^ 
two-side  cnrtaUis  and  valance,  and  ea.h  ple^-e 
iV  beaded  and  ready  for  the  ro*|.  Each  ourtam 
IS  25  In. hen  wide  and  2 H  yards  long;  valance 
la  28  Inclics  wide  bj  16  hiches  de«n>.     Shpg.  wt., 

'38A/8»3"Vhi.e.      38AI694    Arab. 
Price,   per  set,   either  color. 


$1.80 


'wMi»  and 
22   In.hen  wide  and 
,   about  IH  lbs. 


Uwh 
Bias 

13 


Valance  style  curtain  of  plain  ma. Iras;  : 
heading  at  ton  through  which  to  ]'«  «  rotl 
of  each  curtahi.   about  22   inches 
yards  loiiit      Valance  is 
Inches  deep.      Shpg.    wt. 
38A2023     <;n'en. 
3iA2024     I«'^e 
38A2028    Brown. 
Trice,    t't-r   sot »  I  .oO 


7SA933  Enjoy  the  Summer  on  your 
oun  porch  and  sa\e  your  Tacatioii 
mi  ney.  This  roomy  and  restful  ponh 
swing  means  a  whole  sea-ioii's  romfort.  Ktnished 
in  weaihensl  oak  and  furnished  with  chains  and 
hooka  for  haniriiiR  from  ceiling.  Shipped  promptly 
from  atiKk  at  Nnv  Y'ork  City.  Length.  48  Inches; 
seat,  18  laches  deep;  back.  23  inches  high. 
fhpff    wt  .   about   4."  Iba     Our  price 


$3.35 


Invaluable  to  the  Home  Painter 

as  It  sntldpafes  aU  Of  your  painting  n«**J"fL^'^^n 
all  of  your  <]uestlona  It  contalna  a  paint  »*,•»*"„ JJr, . 
pom:  House  paint,  ham  paint,  porch  and  "o*  lP,»J".t' 
roof  cements,  vamlshe«,  »'»ln»-,  ,"''»''»' '5*-K„^"i'\?"*T? 
enamel,  household  spe.-ialtle8,  lailders  .•"'»  .^™?»';-?-  ?* 
telU  you  bow  to  do_your,owTi  ?*'"''"/ ;"'^i„''"J14l  ?Z 


Cti^     Ori«ntial  Design 

llllt*  38AI230  Orlentaldc- 
V W  Sjn  in  rrvrrsit'e  taiHf>try 
with  grew,  red  and  tan  ."tripe,  green 
priHlomitiaMng.  Suitable  f.;*  wuch 
covers  a':d  «Iraperle».  >>ndth.  4S  In. 
Shpg.  wt,.  al-out  12  OS.  per  Ctkf, 
yard.    Price,    per   yard VVV 


n  50  Printed  Linoleum 
^=  rrintisl   linoleum 

In  popular  pattern, 
neat   and  long  wearing 

Siipt.     TYlce. 

Width       wt.     per  yd. 

7IIAI65         6  ft.      11  lb".      $1.50 

78A2I69      12  ft.      22  lb><.        3.25 


$172  Floral  Deugn  Rag 

I  =  8 AS  B90  Velvet  Hug  hi 
*  neat  floral  design  and 
very  special  valua  A  few  rugs  of  ttiis 
lUiid  are  real  Investments  at  the  prloo 
v.«  ask.  Siie.  27x5J  Inches.  Shipping 
wt..    about   214   lbs.  <1    77 

Pri-e.   each    ^t,ttt 


11 


95  Printed  Tapestry  Rug 

78A  I  08  I  9  lVinte.1  Tap- 
estry Mltered  Rug  of  Jute 
yarns.  Made  like  a  carpet,  with  a  seam  In 
ea<'h  corner.  I'leasing  design  and  rich 
colors.  Will  give  good  «.>rvioe  considering 
the  price  and  is  a  rug  that  will  add  to  the 
aptiearance  of  any  mnu^  Sljse,  9x12  feet. 
Sliipping  wt.,  16  i)ounda  Cl  1  OC 
Price,    each    #i  I«Ja 


Timntmiaot 

Otker  Bargmu  im 

'Y»m  Bargtam  Book' 


^a^^ttl^inm%.,».qnAM«^fllA^ 


S«t"Yomr  Bargakt 
Book"   for  Otker 
Womderhl  Vohes 


Vo. 


-ft 


',■ 


m 


t 


14-3M 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


^-'Standardsof  Nutrition  of 
TIO-G A  LAYING  FOOD""^ 
TI 0  GA  GROVING  MASH 


UBBKTY  STAND^D 
POULTRY  FEEDS 

■^  Adopted  by  «!>•  .      . 

Pennsylvania  War  PoultryCommission 

•DdBureau  of  Markets  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture 

iu-uct-^ab,  TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO.  Bo«p.w^«»r.N.Y. 

^^     f «.  BaSn  on  Lib,rt>  PouUru  Feeding  StanJorJs  can  be   ohta.ncd 
tree  »""*«5-^^,^^^„  oJMaikcU.  Hamibatg.  Pa. 


1 


^oidtrp 


SUET  FOR  CHICKS 


April  6,  1918. 

to  avoid  spreading  disease  from  one  lot 
to  another.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
chicks  may  be  comfortably  transferred 
in  this  box.  The  blanket  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  will  cover  the  chicks 
snugly  during  the  journey. 


f 


THIS  BROODER, 

SOLD  WITH  A 

REAL  GUARANTEE 

and  it  i»  th«;  "U  afU^  30  days'  t"«\,  y°"  ji^ 
not  ab»o!utely  Mtwfied  with  the  hUREKJV 
COLONY  BROODER,  return  it  to  me  at  my 
«pei..e  *nd  I  wJl  rclund  the  purch-je  pni-e 
immfdiatfly  without  any  quibblmR.  I  hat  is  a 
r-al  guarantee.  Mr.  Farmer,  and  "X*™^"' 
prote.-tk>n  for  you.  Can  you  find  a  fairer  offer 
anywhere  or  cxjuld  I  say  more  about 

EUREKA 
COLONY  BROODER 

$17.50-500  Chicks   $21.50.-1,000  Chicks 

I  make  every  part  th-it  goes  into  this  brooder. 
Being  a  manufacturer  !  buy  large  quantities  of 
material,  thereby  eUminatins  uielew  expense  in 
handling  numerou.  imall  part,,  ammblmg.  etc. 
You  save  the  difference. 

Burns  CoiJ.  ga.  or  wood.  Made  of  solid  cast 
iron.  w.tK  corrugated  fire-pot.  and  is  seU 
regulatma 

MY  SQUARE-DEAL 
/^ijARANTEE 

Learn  all  about  thU 
by  writing  to-day— 
now —  (or  inuttrated  and 
descriptive  booklet. 
3H.  WOTHERSPOON 
242  North  Front  St. 
Philadelphia      -      Pa. 


We  have  found  fresh  beet  suet  of 
considerable  merit  as  a  feed  for  young 
chicks.  It  is  eagerly  eaten  by  them, 
and  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  bowels.  It  acts  somewhat  as  a 
tonic  and  is  an  effective  means  of 
bringing   back   jaded    appetites. 

Two  or  three  times  a  week  is  suf- 
ficiently often  to  feed  the  suet.  The 
allowance  of  a  lump  of  about  a  pound 
in  size  to  each  100  chicks  of  the 
pound  size,  and  proportionate 
amounts  to  those  chicks  of  smaller 
or  larger   size  will   be   found    about 

right. 

The  best  way  to  feed  the  suet  is  in 
the  form  of  a  large  lump,  hung  up 
where  the  chicks  can  pick  it  at  will. 
A  good  plan  is  to  tie  up  the  lump  of 
suet  in  a  sort  of  net  of  heavy  twine 


The  Eshleman  Sheaf  Elevator 


In    use   for    3   years;    wherever 
intoduced   has   proven  a  success. 

Will  save  time  and  labor  in  elevating  grain 

from  wagon  to  mow.  Will  drop  sheaves  6 

to   10  ft.  from  edge  of  mow,  will   swivel 

about  5  ft.  each  way  from  centre.  I  k  H. 

P.  engine  will  operate    largest    machine, 

made  in  sizes   to    suit    any  height  bam. 

To  get  length  machine   needed   measure 

from  top  log  ^  barn  to  floor.  Write 

for  circular  and  prices. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  M.  Dellinfer,      Lancaster,  Pa. 


POULTRY  NOTES 

The  cement  floor  in  a  poultry  house 
is  easy  to  clean  and  disinfect  but  it 
is  cold  and  likely  to  be  very  damp 
unless  properly  constructed.  A  ce- 
ment foundation  is  necessary  to  keep 
out  rats  but  many  farmers  who  have 
time  to  change  the  earth  once  or 
twice  each  year  will  find  that  a  dirt 
floor  in  their  poultry  house  will  be 
very  satisfactory. 

When  placing  colony  houses  in  the 
range  they  should  be  raised  about 
one  foot  from  the  ground  to  keep 
rats  from  gnawing  into  them.  Two 
cement  blocks  at  each  corner  of  the 
house  will  be  satisfactor>'  and  if 
these  are  not  available  place  the 
houses  on  boulders  so  there  will  be 


7»^ 


TKE! 


Just  Arrived,  but  Ready  to  go  "Over  the  Top" 


«*Up  To  Date"  Automatic 
Poultry  Feeder  and  Exerciser 

«r«>  hav(>  several  Hundred  of  these  Maehiiiej 
-hjKJrSTtnsSiufacturpd  before  the  advance  and 
ThSS  ^rS^^oi^  to  elo«e  out  at  a  low  price. 
?£iS^«hi^OT  tc^uv  at  a  considerable  saving 
This  enablw.  .  ^^^>  t^e  high  cost  of  mater  »1 
and  labor  This  Feeder  Is  rain  bird 
iSdral-proot.  udju^able  for  Baby 
^Icks  or  large  fowls :  strongly  bu  lit 
Stawvy  galvanized  9h<-et  steel.4  or 
tt-Qt.  simee.  price  only      ^    -     —  -- 


w  Hja  up.} 
j.,«i„J-pilKrAIDl 


pwt  prepaid 

or  Money   Order 


quickly.   Check. 
StMnpe     ~       """" 


$4.00 


I.  P.REESE 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


PotJtry     lt.«'.  Special  Get- Acquainted  Offer 

■A  inoiith<^  for  I  c«nt.  for  Jhe  largest  at-dbert 
poultry  magazine  in  the  J,  »8t.  M axch  »'». 
100  pages,  aloneworth  dollars  toyou.ReguMtf 
iewi^Htand  j.rlce  10  cent^.lngle  JOP^-  ^^J 
miss  this  Chance  to  learn  how  to  grow  poui- 
trv  nrotltablv        Send  dime  totiay.  ' 

FOUL  i  KV  I  ri:M,Be.  Y.Sellersvllle.Pa. 

Where  the  Rooster   Crows   the   Item  Goes. 

TELLS  WHY  CHICKS  DIE 

IS.  J.Beefer.the  poalfry  expert,  WO  Reefer  Bid*.. 
Kansas  Cltr,  If o.,  Is  ri^inr  sway  tree  a  ▼aloabl,^ 
kMk  entitM.  "w£Jto  DiarrtaoM  and  How, to  Core  it.'* 
fUa  booktcoataias  adentifie  f aeti  oawWrnyiartb^ 

■ml  talla  bow  to  Mt»iiT»  m  aiaipla  boara  ■olotHa  thM  eoraa  ttua 

mem 


and  then  hang  it  from  the  ceiling  so 
the  chicks  can  reach  it.  This  net 
will  prevent  the  chicks  from  drag- 
ging the  suet  about  in  the  filth  of 
the  floor,  and  the  cord  will  not  in- 
jure the  chicks'  mouths.  Wire  nets 
frequently  wound  the  chicks'  mouths 
and  cause  canker.  Another  advantage 
is  that  the  cord  when  empty  can  be 

thrown 

clean. 


away,    leaving    nothing    to 


plenty  of  room  for  a  good  rat  dog  to 
get  under  the  houses  both  night  and 
day. 

There  is  a  danger  in  poisoning 
rats  in  the  poultry  yard  or  on  the 
range  for  if  the  dead  bodies  are  not 
found  and  burned  they  may  be  eaten 
by  the  birds  and  this  will  cause  the 
serious  trouble  known  as  limberneck. 
Any    farm    animals    that    die    should 


Son,e  preter  grina.n.  the  suet  and   be  bu..ea  or  deep,,  b"'ed  as  .an 


PLEASE  say:     "I  saw  your 
adv.  iu  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 
„„...,„.„,,,„,„ IMMUIIIIIIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIMII " Illim 

r::::::::::;::;;^;":::^":::::""":: ' ■""" " •"'" 


Adv. 


^f  nn.f\  /^U'^U«  for  1918.  Of  the  laying  kind 
65,000  Chicks  ^y  ac  wnue  andBro«n 
horns     Barre     Plymouth  Rocks  and  .V.'!:°"f  '^^^ 
«filogue  Free.    Cyclone  Hatchery.  Mlllerstown. 

\ir  A  ■NTT^TTT^  200    old     hens,    any  bi 

W  AJN  1  A^L>H.  C  rifley,      Rye,  N 


mixing  it  with  a  moist  mash.  This 
can  be  followed  with  good  results, 
the  only  advantage  of  feeding  in 
lump  form  is  the  exercise  the  chicks 
are  forced  to  take  in  securing  the 
food.  Then,  too,  this  manner  of 
feeding  keeps  the  chicks  busy  for  an 
hour  or  so  which  is  very  desirable.— 
K. 


^     Hatch      ^ 
Strong  Chicks 


Iacrea*eeKg-y.eld._fertnUyandW^b. 

ability  b~ 
biidswii 


Increase eeg-yeia.  lerxuuy  —-  — •.— 
ability  by  conditioning  your  breeding 


^POULTRY  REGULATOR. 

H»r«n>oreeen  to  Incnb.te,  Ufl«  t'»«J'e*°'|| 
tee  ebiclw.  Coafa  bat  Ic.  a  hmn  P*r  ■ 
month.     Pays  U«  di»idend». 

Our  Guarantee 

"Yoar  nwnmy  back  if 
mot  tatUfi^d'   btck« 


^       Ruse 
All  You  Hatch 

BABY  CHICK  FOOD 

'A  bibr  food  for  babf  cbicki."  Then  ate 

Pr.tu  Poultry  Remutor  «"»  "J|".*'.  ""il" '2 

kees    them   powlaj.      Chtek    KOOK 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

PhlUdelphia 

Chlcaso 

Toronto 


HANDLING  CHICKS  AT  NIGHT 

Chicks  should  be  allowed  to  hard- 
en for  forty-eight  hours  or  a  little 
longer  before  being  transferred  from 
incubator  to  brooder,  and  should  be 
transferred  at  night.  They  will  then 
not  wander  away  from  the  heat  and 
become  chilled  as  they  are  liable  to 
do  in  daylight.  By  morning  they  will 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  source  of  heat  so  that  they 
will  return  to  it  involuntarily  when 

cold. 

A  convenient  form  of  box.  six 
inches  deep,  thirty  inches  long  and 
fifteen  inches  wide,  is  used  by  the 
Pennsvlvanla    State    College    for    the 


cases  of  sickness  in  the  farm  flock 
can  be  traced  to  some  dead  animal  on 
the  farm  which  has  been  discoverea 
by  the  hens. 

Many  cases  of  sickness  in  flock- 
have  been  caused  by  salvage  whe.i' 
which  in  reality  has  been  spoiloa 
wheat.  In  feeding  salvage  wheat 
the  greatest  care  is  necessary  t  > 
prevent  mouldy  or  sour  feed  from 
being  used.  There  is  nothing  that 
will  cause  sick  birds  and  stop  egg 
production  quicker  than  feeding; 
spoiled  grain. 


Many  hens  are  injured  each  year 
by  stepping  on  boards  covered  with 
nails,  pieces  of  barbed  wire  or  sharp 
glass  or  by  flying  against  the  side^ 
of     the     houses     when     frightencl 
Squeezing     in    between     boxes     and 
boards   or 'crawling  under  buildin^^^ 
where    they    cannot    back    out    al-J 
causes  occasional  losses.     Everything 
that    can   be    done    to    prevent    such 
losses    helps   to    increase   the  yearly 
profit  on  the  flock  and  it  is  the  many 


'Z'fXB^' 


rr r™  r;a?o';t  ZoZ.   mn;  Z^  .^at  .  .  .aue  a  P0„.. 

o"e^«ch.me,h  wire  U  tacked  to  the  try  busine,.  profluWe. 

bottom    of   the   box   and    a   blanket  ,r,T»v\nt:  the  orchard  a  go.vl 

HASH'S  srilsirr:;.-..'; 


April '•,^4W«. 

It  Is  a  sloppy  job  and  the  eyes  should 
])e  protected  w,Bth  goggles  but  It 
pays  as  tke  Time-sulphur  is  sure 
death  to  mites  and  lice. 

Grow  crops  in  the  poultry  yards 
and  on  the  range  whenever  it  is 
possible  as  this  is  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  prever^ting  disease  as 
well  as  earning  two  profits  from  the 
same  land.  Oats  and  rye  are  excel- 
lent for  seeding  down  poultry  yards 
and  corn  will  furnish  fine  shade.  Lay- 
ing hens  will  often  do  very  well  If 
they  are  allowed  to  range  over  a 
clover  meadow  with  some  shade  such 
as  an  orchard  growing  on  one  side  | ' 
of  the  clover. 

Additional  buildings  on  the  poul- 
try farm  should  be  planned  in  the 
spring  and  constructed  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  summer.  This  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  dry  out  be- 
fore the  damp  rainy  days  of  fall. 
Frequently  the  farmer  does  not  build 
an  additional  poultry  house  until 
fall  when  he  sees  how  many  pullets 
have  lived  thru  the  summer  and  if 
these  pullets  are  placed  in  a  newly 
built  house  which  is  damp  it  may 
lead  to  severe  colds. 

Do  not  neglect  the  poultry  during 
the  summer  for  the  farm  crops  and 
do  not  neglect'  the  crops  for  th»  poul- 
try. Neither  method  will  pay.  In 
the  spring  careful  plans  should  bi 
made  for  the  summer  work  and  only 
enough  work  should  be  laid  out  fot 
the  labor  that  is  available.  Neglect- 
ed work  never  pays  and  the  general 
farmer  canno't  specialize  in  poultry 
'because   he  will  not   have  the  time. 

Do  not  let  the  incisbator  chicks 
wander  far  from  the  hovers  until 
they  have  learned  the  source  of  the 

of  the  brooder  house  and  become 
chilled.  The  chick  that  is  once  sev- 
erely chilled  never  seems  to  thrive 
but  the  chirks  that  learn  how  to 
protect  theiuiielves  can  run  out  on 
the  cold  frozen  ground  and  scratch 
when  they  are  a  week  old  without 
any  danger. 

Some  poultrymen  use  flreless  brood- 
ers with  -success  by  keeping  them  in 
warm   rooms.     It  may  be  a  risk   for 
the  amateur  to  try  flreless  brooding 
on  a  large  scale  as  it  has  many  dang- 
ers.    The  majority  of  practical  poul- 
trymen seem  to  like  the  heated  brood- 
er   much     better    and     it    certainly 
seems  like  a  safer  proposition.  Fire- 
less    brooding    is    easiest    and ,  safest 
after  the   warm   days  of  spring   and 
very   risky   in    cold   weather  because 
of  the  amount  of  huddling  which  the 
chicks  will  have  to  do  to  keep  warm. 

Next  year  grain  will  be  high  in 
price  according  to  the  present  predic- 
tions and  the  f.irmer  who  can  raise 
all  of  his'  poultry  feed  will  find  more 
enjoyment  in  the  poultry  business. 
Good  hens  can  pay  Better  for  grain 
than  the' elevator  man  and  there 
sliould  be  no  poor  hens  on  the  farm 


Watch  the  hens  range  in  the  spring 
and  you  will  obtain  a  good  idea  of  the  I 
kind  of   food   they   will   need   in   the] 
winter    in    order   to   lay   eggs.      The 
hen  likes  green  food  and  eats  large 
tiuantlties  of  it.     Then  she  chases  a 
bug  and  pick-  up  a  weed  seed  or  a 
worm.      She    balances    her   own    ra- 
Hon   In   the  -^ame  manner   that    the 
poultryman    must    strive    to    do    In 
the  winter  when  the  hen  is  practic- 
ally helploM.— R.  G.  Klrby,  Mich. 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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Is  Yours  a  Raynster? 

Get  a  Raynster  ana  you  have  a  weatherproof  coat  of 
known  value.  That  is  what  the  Raynster  Label  tells  you. 
No  question  about  materials  or  workmanship.  You  are 
buying  on  the  solid  foundation  of  knowing  what  you  are 
getting. 

Equip  your  family  with  Raynsters.  They  furnish  pro- 
tection to  health  as  well  as  comfort  and  appearance. 
The  children  need  Raynsters  to  wear  to  school. 

The  Raynster  Hne  includes  heavy,  rubber-surfaced 
coats  for  outdoor  work;  featherweight  silks;  smart  cloth 
coats  and  heavy  ulsters  that  are  splendid  for  driving  in 
any  weather — all  styles  for  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls.    They  may  be  had  at  prices  to  fit  every  pocketbook. 

You  can  find  Raynsters  in  good  stores  throughout  the 
country.  If  you  write  for  it  we'll  gladly  send  you  a  Style 
Book  showing  all  the  Raynster  models.  * 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

f7|.TT,tKf«g  Division,  New  York  and  Boston 


fJMk  tor  this  Label  on  youf  Coat 


«.*.  «.■.  S.  f.i'  Oil. 


Look  fir  this  Label  in  your  Raynsttr 


Reg.  U.  5.  Pat  Off. 


Hi^-{<radeFertilizers 
Are  Best  Values 

The  average  cost  of 
Nitrogen  In  600  samples 
of  "complete"  fertilizeis 
was  66  9^  higher  than 
the  cost  of  Nitrogen  in 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Are  you  paying  high 
prices  for  low-grade 
goods? 

S«M<f  Po*t  CarJ  for  Attraethim, 
Monmy'»m0inm  Book* 

\viIilJAM  Sk  MYERSft  Itodbr 

25  llfc«ira<f  J^gTaae:  W^^V«*«<f  C»*- 


AUTOMOBILE  OILS 


WHOLESALE    rRICES: 

Onr  Fonl  Spcrinl.n-finod  A  prepiirr<l  pRi><-<iiilly  for  Foni 
ft  other  lligli  iSiMvil  I'liitiiirB,  in  30  or  .M)  gal  .blil«.,  44<-  Kal. 
Bla<-kiiU>no  Light  Auto  Oil.  in  SOor.lO  K»l.l>bln.,  ^Icmi. 
BlackBtonp  Mwl.  .Auto  Oil.  in  30  or  .'iOkhI  I.Ms  .  .MVitJ. 
BiackstoDO  Heavy  AutoOil.in  .TOorSOitnl.libU  .  .'t^rfml. 
Our  fMl*  are  rffincd  from  the  best  Peooaylvauis  ntoa-k.are 
(ra*  Ifomdirl  or  grit  and  will  ataod  any  teal.  SatiirfartioD 
■HWViteed  or  moni-y  rrfiinded.  Keep  a  barrel  on  baud- 
Mail  i-heek  with  order  or  furntab  refercuvvs. 

The  Blaclistone  Oil  &  Paint  Co.,      CleveUmi,0.    1 

ReferenccB:  Uniou  Commerce  Watiooal  B^tk. II 


1  KHAKI 

(Twin  Oofh)^ 

Oock  Sam's  Boys  and  Girb  Mb 
wear  garments  of 

Ironclad   Khaki 

the  patriotic  eronomy  cloth.  Wb 
fast  sulphur  d>'cd— can't  foAeam 
wears  like  leather. 

Be  sure  the  Ironclad  "army"  label 
is  sewed  in  over.v  khaki  work  shirt, 
pants  iiiid  overalls  .vou  bu.v. 

Garments  on  sale  by  dealers — eoerytvhere 

Write  for  free  samples  of    Ironclad  Khaki 
Ck>tb  and  Mist  Ironclad    Khaki  Ck>tb  to 

FRANKLIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Manvfactwen  of  Cloth  Oniu       i».j 
123  Market  Place,  Baltimor«.  ■^**' 


TOWEITS 

FISH  BRAND]  I 

REFLEX 
SLICKER 

Waterproofi 
Absolutely} 

Its  loose  fit  and  CCOOal 
feel  "put  you  at  ease  ot^ 
any  job  that  iurftSjup^ 


I 


SATISFACTION/       ,<OWE«> 
GUARANTEED)       y 


.A.J.TOWER  CO.  BOSTOW. 


\ 


'^SHniK^  \ 


|tl6HTNI(l6DI)SSj 

I>lrecttoiKm.nomiddlemam\ 

i  It  fooda  when  reeeiTcd  ara  not  laWifttla 
'ratam  to  oa,  irawlll  pay  tr«l(ht both «m 
toU  iartrMtfoM  with  aMhordw.  Wrils«__ 


SiO.OOG.OO 


HERTZIER 
PirtAie 


is  war  to  opentnl 

OnlrSILISaawmada  *» 
wUcIi  rippint  table  aaa 
b«  added.  aaarantMd 
Ivaar.  McBer  roAadad 
It  ae*  sattifaotao.. 
S«i4  tor  eatalof .      «^| 

Heitdtf  «c  Zook  C7 


'TTi.^PiH  ffinjiwuiniy  t'l'TTjiiigqi^' 
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TennspWitnia-Farmer 
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ApriUI«tlQ|84 
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PennsptVaniu  Farmer 
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Potato  Markets  Irregular 
While  potatoes  made  sharp  recov- 
ery from  recent  low  points  in  some 
potato  producing  sections,  not  all  ad- 
vances have  been  maintained  and 
some  primary  markets,  especially  the 
western,  have  sagged  to  new  low 
points.  Shippers  paid  growers  for 
No.  1  whites,  bulk,  trackside,  at 
Presque  Isle.  Me.,  $1.21  @  1.36  per 
100  lbs.,  closing  at  the  top,  40  cents 
above  low  point  two  weeks  ago.  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.,  quoted  $1.10  @  1.15. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  held  about 
steady  at  80c;  Waupaca,  Wis.,  65@ 
70c,  advancing  10  @  15c.  Best  sacked 
round  white  stock  ranged  $1.90@2 
In  New  York  and  in  Boston,  $1.50  @ 
1.70  sacked. 

Apples  in  Firm  Position 
Choice  barrel  stock  was  in  limited 
supply  and  prices  held  firm  for  fruit 
still  in  good  condition.  Sales  in  large 
distributing  markets  ranged  for  "A" 
2?.-inch  Baldwins  $5  @  5.50  in  New 
York  and  Cincinnati.  $5@6  in  Phila- 
delphia and  $5.50  @  6  in  Chicago. 
Choice  New  York  Spys  sold  at  $5.75 
pe  in  Cincinnati.  Roxbury  Rus- 
sets "A"  2?.-lnch  ranged  $4.75  @  5.50 
in  eastern  markets:  choice  Southern 
Winesaps  sold  mostly  $5.50@6  and 
Newtowns  $5(^6.50  per  barrel. 

Onions  in  Heavy  Supply 
The  first  cars  of  new  onions  from 
Texas   were   reported    ready    to    move 

d..     ,.  ,,.; ..,.,1      ..  t      7    AArt     Pars 

or  more.  Shortage  of  cars  compli- 
cates the  situation,  and  a  force  of 
government  agents  is  in  Texas  help- 
ing solve  the  problem.  In  1915  there 
were  planted  9.343  acres  and  ship- 
ments were  4.607  cars.  Western  Yel- 
low stock  sold  to  jobbers  in  the  larg- 
er markets  lower  at  50c@$1.25  per 
100  lbs.  sacked.  New  York  Yellow, 
7.'">c  to  $1.25  and  northern  Red  50c@ 
$1.25.  General  price  range  declined 
25@50  cents. 

Beans  Fairly  Steady 
Much    of   the   best    stock   has  been 
bought    for  army   and   navy  use.   Re- 
maining   supplies    show    a    consider- 
able percentage   of  weather  damage. 
Growers    are   still    receiving    $12    per 
100  lbs.,  bulk,  for  pea,  medium,   and 
yellow     eye,     at     countiy    -elevato.'s. 
Michigan   navys  were   quoted    $12.50 
$1)12.95    per    100    lbs.,    f.o.b.    Grand 
Rapids  compared  with  $13.50  per  100 
lbs.  three  weeks  ago.     New  York  pea 
beans    ranged    to    jobbers,     $13.50® 
14. 

Cabbage  Dragging 
Most  northern  cabbage  Is  in  poor 
condition  and  was  sold  by  growers 
lower  at  $10  @  12.50  per  ton  In  bulk, 
and  at  $20  by  shippers  f.o.b.  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y.  New  York  and  Wisconsin 
stock  ranged  mainly  $20(5>30  per 
ton  to  jobbers  in  leading  eastern  and 
central  markets,  and  $1.50  (?i)  2.50  per 
100  lbs.  with  slow  demand.  South- 
ern cal)bage  is  coming  atover  300 
cars  per  week  compared  with  lens 
than  100  cars  of  old  cabbage.  South- 
ern producers  are  receiving  45®B0c 
per  1?  bushel  hamner  for  pointed 
cabbage. 

Southern   Vegetables 
Most    lines    of    Florida.    Louisiana 
and  Texas  vegetables  have  been  tend- 


ing lower  the  past  three  weeks.  Acre- 
age appears  large  in  the  more  south- 
ern sections  but  planting  in  districts 
further  north  Is  reported  checked  by 
labor  shortage. 


Tomato  Values  Weaken 
Florida  tomatoes,  fancy,  weakened 
to  a  range  of  $3  (g)  3.50  per  six-basket 
carrier  at  shipping  stations  and 
ranged  slightly  weaker  in  northern 
markets  at  $4  @  5.25.  Movement  of 
carlots  is  increasing,  Florida  starting 
172  cars  the  past  week  compared  with 
71  last  week  and  40  the  week  before. 


also  Include  flour  and  meal  in  terms  possible  for  any  one  to  And  out  in 
of  the  grain  required  for  making  advance  what  Is  the  exactly  fair 
jjjgjj^.  price,   for   no  one  can   tell   what  the 

QYQn  Bushels    crop   will   be   and   no   one  can  know 

^Ijgat    500,67  2,417    what    the  cost   of   harvesting   It   will 

Qgj^g    3  20,424,074    be.     We  do  not  know  how  many  farm 

QQYn     54,351,739    laborers    will    be  available   for   work 

j^yg     11,615,139    in  the  fields  four  or  five  months  from 

The  total  considerably  exceeds  nov/f  nor  what  wages  they  will  de- 
880,000,000  bushels  and  show.s  the  mand — and  can  get. 
important  extent  to  which  American  "jf  price-fixing  is  to  accomplish 
farmers  have  reinforced  the  Allied  what  is  hoped  for  It  regrulatlon  of 
cause.  Yet  wheat  Is  needed  by  the  prices  can  not  stop  with  the  wheat 
Allies  more  now  than  at  any  time  crop.  It  must  extend  to  farm 
since  the  war  began.  labor  and   fertilizers  as  well,   or  tho 

farmers  will  find  themselves  haraper- 


SOUTHERN   TRUCK    CROPS  -.™,_  „ .__,  -^^  „ .««  MISTAKE    ^"^   ''"'*  constricted,   as  the  railroad 
DONT  MAKE  THE  SAMb  MlblAlLEi    .  nov^rn 


Virginia 

Eastern  Shore. — From  reports  re- 
ceived from  this  section  it  appears 
that  wet  weather  is  retarding  plant- 
ing of  potatoes  and  other  truck. 
Reporters  state  that  due  to  scarcity 
of  labor  and  difficulty  in  securing  fer- 
tilizer and  seed,  the  potato  acreage 
will  be  cut  from  50  to  60  percent  and 
the  crop  delayed. 

Norfolk  Section. — The  same  condi- 
tions as  noted  for  Eastern  Shore  pre- 
vail in  this  section  also.  Some  re- 
porters say  the  crop  will  be  from  10 
days  to  two  weeks  late.  Fall  plant- 
ings of  kale  and  spinach  were  severe- 
ly injured  by  the  past  winter,  but 
early  spring  plantings  are  now  up 
and  in   good  condition. 

Florida 

•    Dry  weathpr  and  delayed  transpor- 
tation   have   been   two   factors   which 
have    affected     the    Florida    cabbage 
crop  to  a  considerable  extent.     Many 
cars    of    cabbage    have    arrived     in 
northern   markets   in   poor  condition, 
prices  have  been   unsatisfactory,  and 
the     harvesting     and     marketing     of 
cabbage  is   being   delayed   at   present 
in  hopes  of  better  transportation  and 
better    prices.      In    tfie    section    from 
Fort  Myers  to  Lakeland  a  large  per- 
centage of   cabbage   is   under   irriga- 
tion and  this  is  in  fine  condition.  The 
unirrigated   crop   needs  rain. 


TWICE 

Under  the  above  heading  the  Eve- 
ningPublic  Ledger.  Philadelphia,  pub- 
lished the  following  editorial.  If  all 
city  papers  gave  the  same  honest  and 
Intelligent  consideration  to  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  agriculture  as  Is  ex- 
pressed here,  much  foolish  criticism 
and  misplaced  censure  would  be 
avoided. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of 


have  been  under  a  policy  of  Govern- 
ment regulation  of  freigbt  rates,  re- 
stricting income,  followed  by  a  popu- 
kar  demand  for  increase  of  wages,  in- 
creasing outgo.  We  assume  that  the 
men  in  Washington  do  not  wish  to 
bring  any  such  catastrophe  to  pass. 
To  avoid  it  they  will  doubtless  profit 
by  the  mistakes  made  In  dealing  with 
coal.  At  any  rate,  the  people  who 
must  eat  wheat  hope  they  will  do  so." 


opinion   in   Washington   whether   th-    CROP  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINE 


President  or  Congress  should  fix 
prices  for  wheat.  The  President  says 
$2.20  a  bushel  is  a  proper  minimum 
price.  The  Senate  is  considering 
$2.50.  It  is  estimated  that  the  dif- 
ference of  thirty  cents  a  bii?hel  means 
a  difference  of  $400,000,000  in  the 
amount  which  the  consumers  will 
have  to  pay   for  flour  this   year. 

"This  is  a  considerable  sum,  re- 
garded from  the  financial  point  of 
view.  But  the  real  problem  to  be 
solved  is  the  way  to  secure  the  pro- 
duction of  enough  wheat  to  supply 
us  and  our  allies.  The  money-saving 
part  of  it  Is  incidental.  It  is  possible 
to  figure  out  the  saving  of  billions 
with  the  price  of  wheat  fixed  at  $1 


SOUTH  AMERICA 


Weather  caniinues  seasonable  and 
wheat  ts  moving  to  ports  freely.  Corn 
gathering  continues  and  developmeni 
of  the  late  maize  continues  rapid  un- 
der favorable  conditions;  prospect- 
are  very  good. 

V/hcat.  Ofterings  from  holders  ar* 
becoming  larger  and  movement  i> 
progressing,  with  stocks  at  pons 
showing  good  increases.  Clearance- 
have  decreased  somewhat  from  the 
previous  week,  but  port  stocks  have 
increased    740,000    bushels. 

Corn. — Harvesting  is  In  full  swinK 


and    earlv    samples    are    of    excellent 

wiin  me  price  ui    wiieai   hacu  «»i.   v*-  ,„.,...    j  •     _, 

I    c  H  J        „„    qual  tv.     The  late  p  anted  crop  is  re 

But  dollar  wheat  on  paper  and  none    y""     •  ,  u,  \»w,.„ 

.      .  '      nnrtftil    in    vprv    favorable    condition 


in    the    market    would    feed    no    one 
The  consumer  is  ready  to  pay  what- 


ported    In    very    favorable    condition. 
Old    reserves    are    meagre    and    port 


PORK  EXPORTS  TO  ALLIES 


In  a  recent  summary  showing  ex- 
ports of  food  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Allies,  the  Food  Administra- 
tion announces  these  amounts  of  pork 
products  shipped  during  the  period 
July  1.  1914  to  January  1,  1918. 
Product  Pounds 

Bacon    1.216.877.289 

Hams  and  shoulders  .  ,.     775.847,401 

Lard    721.250.233 

Lard  compound    60.411,037 

Fresh  pork 57,971.544 

Pickled  pork 40.878.787 

The  total  pork  products  sent  to  the 
Allies  during  the  past  three  and  one- 
half  years  amount  to  nearly  3.000,- 
000.000  pounds,  or  30  pounds  for 
every  person  in  the  United  States. 
These  figures  show  the  Important 
part  American  farmers  have  played 
thus  far  in  furnishing  food  stamina 
for  the   Allied   nations. 


.     „„.  ,„i,«o»  .stocks    are    steadily    decreasing,    ami 
ever  price  is  necessary  to  get  wheat.  *  .     i  oaa  aaa  K„ah 
,     .       .    .       1...  ,.,„=  «,«ns«»  tr.  now  only  amount  to  1.200.000  bush- 
just  as  last  winter  he  was  willing  to  ^          J^   ^  ^^^^    ^^   _  ^^^    ^^   ^^ 

pay  any  price  in  order  to  get  coal. 

"The  coal  price-fixing  experiment 
was  not  successful  enough  to  encour- 
age the  public  to  have  much  confid- 
ence In  any  Government  price-fixing 


els.  most  of  which  is  owned  by  ex- 
port Interests.  Offerings  of  new  crop 
are  gradually  Increasing. 

Oats. — Reserves  large,  but  demand 
remains   unimportant,    as   tonnage   is 


^r               /i.i  .     *u         .,  ™«.^  thot  th*.  being    devoted    to   shipment   of    more 

We  were  told  in  the  summer  that  the  ^     f> 

Government  would  see  to  it  that  there  essential  cereals. 

was  coal    enough   for  every   one  and  Meats.-Reserves  are  "^eral    Ship- 
that  it  would  be  available  at  a  price  "lents  are  well  maintained    with     h. 
lower   than    that    which   prevailed   in  major  portion   of  these  going  to  th. 
August.  But  there  was  neither  enough  Continent, 
coal  nor  low  prices.     Somebody  blun- 


dered.    and    It    Is   pretty    well   known 
who  it  was. 

"An  attempt  was  made  to  encour- 
age production  by  disregarding  the 
well-known  economic  laws.  The 
veriest  tyro  in  political  economy 
knows  that  the  way  to  increase  pro- 


REDUCED  AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT 
CROP 


CEREAL  EXPORTS  TO  ALLIES 


Between  July  1.  1914  and  January 
1,  1918  the  United  States  exported 
to  the  Allies  the  following  amounts 
of  the  principal  cereals.     The  figures 


Estimated  production  of  wheat  in 
Australia  for  the  season  1917-18  i- 
114,020.000  bushels  as  compared  will 

duction  'is    to  "increase"  the   price"  of-  last  season's  actual  yield  of  152,56r..- 

fered.      If   the  Government   had  kept  000.     This  Is  a  decrease  of  38. 545. 0(i" 

its  hands  off  coal  prices  and  had  al-  bushels,  or  25  percent,  and  is  the  r.  - 

lowed  the  ordinary  law  of  supply  and  suit     of     reduced     acreage    combined 

demand  to  work   with  freedom  as  to  with    unfavorable    conditions, 
price.s    there    would    have   been    coal        The  maximum  price  has  been  fix.  1 

enough.      It    might    have    cost    more  at    95    cents    per   bushel.      Availah  '^ 

than  the  householders  had  to  pay  last  shipping  has  been    too  small  to  cop»' 

winter,  but  they  would  have  had  the  with  the  supplies  ready  for  shipmen' 

coal.  an<l  the  new  season  has  been  enter.><l 

"No     one     knows     today     whether  upon    with    stacks    of   old    wheat    mi 

$2.30  or  $2.50  Is  a  proper  minimum  hand      amounting      to      100,000,00'> 

price  for  wheat  next  fall.     It  la  im-  bushels. 


Ora^i 


AMONG  THE  GRANGES 


tycoming  County,  Pa.  —  The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Lycoming  County 
Pomona  Orange  held  at  Montgomery 
on  Thursday,  March  7th,  was  largely 
attended  and  of  interest  to  all,  the 
addresses  and  discussions  centering 
about  the  war  and  the  present  con- 
ditions brought  on  by  the  war. 

The  sessions  were  held  in  the 
Methodist  Church.  The  morning 
meeting  wa«  devoted  to  business  re- 
ports from  the  subordinate  granges. 
The  finaacial  committee  of  the 
pomona.  In  charge  of  the  state 
conventiOB,  reported  all  bills  paid 
and  general  satis  faction  ex- 
pre.s3ed  by  state  officials,  as  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  grange  in  this 
city. 

State  Deputy  Geist  was  present  and 
conducted  the  exercises  In  connection 
with  the  installation  of  officers.  The 
ladies  of  the  Methodist  Church  served 
dinner  and  supper.  The  resolutions 
presented  touched  on  tba  war  and 
the  relations  of  the  farmer  to  food 
supply.  The  pomona  went  on  rec- 
ord as  encouraging  the  farmer  to  do 
his  best  in  raising  food  and  to  con- 
serve In  accordance  with  the  request 
of  Food  Administrators. 

Two  addresses  were  given  in  the 
afternoon,  one  by  Prof.  McBrlde,  of 
State  College,  on  "Girls'  and  Boys' 
Clubs",  and  the  other  by  Miss  Martha 
Robinson  on  "Community  Life". 
Prof.  McBride  referred  to  the  begin- 
ning of  these  clubs  for  the  young 
people,  declaring  that  there  was  an 
unused  power  in  the  country,  and 
that  the  clubs  were  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  boys  and  girls 
something  to  do,  and  some  interest  in 
farm  life. 

Miss  Robinson,  in  her  address  on 
"Community  Life",  made  a  special 
plea  that  we  look  after  the  girl  and 
boy  on  the  farm  today,  for  they  need 
our  care  as  never  before. 
I  J.  A.  Riley,  of  South  Williamsport, 
gave  a  short  talk  on  poultry  raising, 
«mph;isizing  the  need  of  good  breed- 
ing, good  feeding  and  good  housing 
conditions.  The  afternoon  session 
then  closed,  the  next  meeting  of  this 
pomona  to  be  in  June  at  Captain 
I  John  Brady  Grange. — D. 


barefoot — these  same  men  are  going 
about  with  brazen  effrontery  and 
buying  up  clothing  and  shoes  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  as  if 
they  had  a  right  to.  Perhaps  they 
have.     Blame  It  on  the  drys. 

Where  is  this  thing  going  to  end? 

The  drys  are  ruining  one  industry 
after  another.  Wastrels  are  now 
hoarding  up  money  In  banks  instead 
of  spending  it  over  bars.  There  are 
bright  lights  in  thousands  of  homes 
where  the  bright  lights  have  been 
put  out  In '  saloons.  There  Is  more 
oak  furniture  in  cottages  since  there 
are  fewer  mahogany-furnished  bar- 
rooms. Policemen  are  likely  to  lose 
their  jobs  for  lack  of  people  to  ar- 
rest. Jailers,  physicians,  nurses,  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  keepers  of  insane  I 
asylums,  will  in  time  feel  the  pinch 
of  prohibition. 

There  Is  no  way  to  completely  off- 
set this  drain  of  prosperity,  but  as  a 
partial  remedy,  a  makeshift,  may  I 
humbly  suggest  that  far  the  good  of 
our  country,  all  the  wets  take  their 
turn  at  going  without  sugar  and 
other  good  things  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional economy  and  as  a  protest 
against  the  blindness  and  greed  of 
the  drys.  who  have  put  sugar  instead 
of  poison  into  the  drunkard's  cup, 
and  who  have  made  every  day  Christ- 
mas in  the  ex-drun1card's  home?  — 
Elmer  Lynn  Williams. 


Take  the  chiO  out 

of  early  rising 


At  arising  time— the  coldest,  cWWiest  pft  off  the  day— <he  whole  house  am 
be  as  bahny  aa  a  J\me  day  with  IDEAL  heating 

Why  don*t  you  eoloy  this  wonderful  comfort,  which  is  so  econom- 
ical? Spend  part  of  your  improvement  money  for  IDEAL  heating. 
It  is  the  safest  and  most  boieficial  investment  3rou  can  make*  It 
means  as  much  to  you  as  a  bimiper  crop  at  high  prices. 


"GO  TO  WORK  OR  GO  TO  JAIL" 


For  any  farm  house 

iiRADIA 


BLAME  IT  ON  THE  DRYS 


The  shortage  of  sugar  has  been 
accounted  for.  The  wets  say  that 
prohibition  having  deprived  the 
drunkard  of  his  accustomed  booze, 
leaves  him  with  an  appetite  for  candy 
and  other  sweet  things,  hence  the 
shortage  of  sugar  What  an  arraign- 
ment for  the  drys!  This  alone  should 
defeat  prohibition.  But  it  is  not  all 
of  the  truth: 

There  is  an  insufficient  supply  of 
meat  For  this  the  drys  are  to  blame. 
Men  who  used  to  eat  free  lunch  in 
the  saioon.  while  their  families  sub- 
sisted on  bread  and  water,  are  now 
goinR  boldly  into  butcher  shops  and 
liiiying  perfectly  good  meat,  taking  it 
home  to  their  families.  Strafe  the 
drys  for  this. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  shoes  and 
flothing  The  sinister  policy  of  the 
drys  again  is  to  blame.  Men  who 
swapped  good  shoes  for  booze  and 
who  waved  a  flag  at  distress  thru 
'ne  wefit  gable  end  of  a  ragged  pair 
«'  trousers  and  let  their  children  go 


The  above  is  the  suggestion  of  A*- 
sistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clar- 
ence Ousley.  He  says  the  best  way 
to  draft  farm  labor  is  to  amend  the 
vagrancy  law  so  as  to  include  within 
its  terms  every  able-bodied  man  who 
does  not  do  six  days'  work  each  week 
as  a  rule. 

In  many  states  of  the  union,  either 
by  state  legislation   or  local   action, 
steps  have  been   taken   or  plans  are 
under  way  to  require  Idle  men  to  go 
to    work.      Farmers   know    they    can 
not  increase  their  food-crop  produc- 
tion   unless    they    have    more    labor. 
Town   people   know   they   will  suffer 
inconvenience  or  want  and  have  to 
pay  very  high  prices  for  the  reduced 
rations  they  are  able  to  buy,  if  the 
farmers   do   not   increase   production. 
And   both   farmers   and   town   people 
know,  as  all  the  world  knows,  that 
we  can  not  win  the  war  unless  we 
have  ample  food.  So,  states  and  coun- 
ties and  towns  the  country  over  are 
determining  that  this  is  not  a  time, 
nor  theirs  a.place,  for  the  toleration 
of  idlers. 

For  instance,  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
sheriff  of  Grayson  County,  Texas,  a 
thickly  populated  and  highly  pro- 
ductive agricultural  section,  an- 
nounced In  the  local  papers  and  by 
posted  proclamations  that  "every  man 
must  go  to  work."  This  sheriff  did 
not  wait  for  the  state  legislature  to 
enact  new  laws.  The  old  ones  are 
strong  enough  to  suit  him.  "Go  to 
work  or  go  to  jail,"  he  said  crisply. 
"No  man  will  be  allowed  to  loaf 
around  this  town  or  in  this  county, 
because  we  are  at  a  point  where 
every  man's  labor  is  seriously  needed 
for  the  farms.'' 

What  about  your  county?  Whal 
about  your  state?  Are  you  requir- 
ing loafers  to  become  producers? 
While  your  eons  fight  in  France  will 
you  permit  husky  men  to  remain  idle 
in  your  community,  when  you  know 
their  labor  will  produce  food  without 
which  we  can  not  win  the  war — 
without  which  your  son  fights  in 
vain? 


Whether  your  house  lias  a  cellar  or 
water  pressure  does  not  matter,  be- 
caxiae  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERI- 
CAN Radiators  can  be  put  in  any 
bouse,  anjrwhere,  v/ith  tpieadid  re- 
sults. Thousands  of  fsimcft  today 
tsijof  the  Iabor-sa>mig,  deanly  and  econon^cal  IDEAL  beating. 

Farm  success  depends  on  home  comfort 

You  wiQ  always  find  a  prosperous  farm  where  IDEAL  heating  has  changed  the 
house  into  a  home.  IDEAL  Boilers  bum  the  cfaei^er  fuels— 
hard  and  soft  coal,  wood,  lignite,  8lack« 
screeningi— and  are  the  greatest  heaH 
developers— now  saving  over  miUiona 
of  tons  to  their  users.  Most  easily  op- 
crated.  No  more  work  than  to  run  one 
sto^re  for  one  rocm.  No  coal  gas  or 
dust  and  the  outfit  of  IDEAL  Boiler 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators  will  out- 
last even  the  building  itself. 

Send  for  large  illustrated 
catalog "iaeaioeaung  jiw 

IDEAL  heatiag^or  the  home  is  tiior- 
ooghlj  explained  and  illa«trate<l  in 
ttiis  conq>lete  catalog  which  we  %irant 
yoa  to  read.  Aa  inquiry  places  yoa 
under  do  obligation  to  buy— bat  get 
tiie  facts  from  tfns  book. 


IDSAL  Bottet  Ival 
per*  mis  the  &U  and 
coal  g%»f  a*  !•  ■ 
ModvtB  (••  aaalt*. 
«atracttac  AtX  thm 
Scat  Iran  tbatML 


Soldlqrandcsl- 

en.  Noesdoaivs 

I  sgc&ts. 


flMER^GAKl^ADIATOI^rOMPMY' 


0«t  IDBAL  Hoi  WatM 
Sspplr  Boiler*  wUI  aapplf 
pUatjr  ol  wanB  walat  lot 
•oaa  aaS  Mock  at  taall 
coat  of  lew  dolUn  tol  hl«l 
loi  aaas**. 


Write  to 

Department  P>  30 

Chicago 


M******************^ 


Thm  Grmmt      •««"' 
tWerm  D—troymr 


ro#r. 


Th«Gr*at 
Li9*»toek  Conditioi»99 


•  >-« 


[»1 


In  thcM  davs  of  hi«h  priced  feed  no  live  stock  owner  can  afford  to  be  w^?***  SAL- VET. 
It^IilSTits^stVevJral  times  over  by  keeping  JOS^OJ* ''^kSS^^''^™'  ^"^ 
helSns  them  to  get  more  benefit  from  their  feed-heipmg  them  to 
thrive  better  and  fatten  faster.  =t> 

SAL-VET  is  the  most  widely  used  worm  destroyer  and  live  stock  con- 
ditioner on  the  market— used  by  practically  all  successful  stock  men.     - 

s5i/vBT  frfoCKBOOK.^  fluS  With  Tmioable  &ifonn.tion  for  atoek^wnew.^ 
THB  FSIL  MFC.  CO.,  Chewlata.  OmV*.  W6  ei*v«lai«tf,  O. 


You  can  get  bumper  crops  without  pota»!i.  like  yourjatlier  and  grandfather  did.  if  you  use 

the  .am.  high  grade  bone  and     Berfif's     BonC     SLtid     Mcat 

tankage   fertilizer  they  used  -      •^'w»  ^    ^  ,    •     .«  1 

Its  high  ammonia  content.  4  per  cent,  produces  better  root  growth.  Its  17  pet  cent  phos« 
phoric  acid  makes  it  ideal  for  fwHer,  D«g«e«"  y«eld«  en  potatoes,  corn  and  vegetables  ol 
all  sorts. 

Results  prove  it.  Order  through  your  dealer  now— get  the  biggest  yicM  from 
your  acreage,  st  least  coit 

The    Berg    CO.^  Ontario  St.  near  Delaware  River,  Philadelphia 


Plase  meDtioa  Pennsylvaaia  Fanner   when  writinir  to  :id\ertisers. 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 

Hogs  on  Small  Farms 

Profit  in  IV ell- Developed  Plans 


April    6.    1918. 


in  prime  coiicUtion? 

Spring  work  is  on!  Thousands  of  f  armets  have 
proved  thatstockdo  better  and  paybetterwhen 
given  Dr.  LeGear*8  Stock  Powders,  A  fpendid 
spring  tonic  for  all  animals— cxpeUmg  the 
worms,  purifying  the  blood,  regulating  the  bowels 
and  toning  up  the  whole  digestive  system. 

All  breeding  .mmal.  .hould  get  thU  tonic,  l'**^****" 
the  extra  viuUty  needed  to  stand  the  heavy  «»'•?«  »»'~^ 
systems  and  increases  the  milk  flow— the  result  is  "trongef, 
EJgef  colts,  calves,  pigs  and  lambs.  My  own  Vr^l?^ 
from  26  rears*  veterinary  experience.   Try  »t  at  my  nsK. 

Dr.  LeGear»8  Poultry  Powder 

strengthens  lertiUty.enlarges  the  hatch  and  wvesthechidM 
(loinilisease.  Results  i^«^r^«/«^.  fO.O0Odealersj«ll  my 
Remedies.  Get  them  from  your  dealer.  ,  Al-g*«  »""»  •» 
write  me  for  my  llZ-page  Stock  and  Poultry  Book  free. 

Ooward  St.,  S(.  LouU.  Ma. 


My 

positive 

guarantee 

See  your  deal- 
er today.  Get  a 
package  of  any 
of  my  Reme- 
dles.  Test  tbem 
tborouKbly. 
If  you're  not 
satisfled.Ihave 
authorized  my 
dealer  to  re- 
f  u  n  d  your 
money. 

Dr.L.D.LeGMr.V.S. 


aniiimiinnn 


mm  w^ 


llliiiiiiiiilii: 


The  farmer  on  a  farm  of  from  60 
to  80  acres  must  follow  rather  defi- 
nite plans  and  well-established  meth- 
ods if  he  wishes  to  realize  profit  from 
his  hogs.  Without  a  definite  end  in 
view,  he  is  liable  to  lose  out  in  the 
end,  and  with  present-day  prices  it 
does  not  pay  to  lose  out;  pork  is  too 
valuable   property. 

We  operate  two  farms,  one  of  60 
acres  and  one  of  S7  acres.     We  man- 
age to  keep  two  brood  sows  on  the  60- 
acre  farm  and  usually   three  on  the 
farm  on  which  my  father  lives.  These 
are  carried  along  with  the  other  farm 
work    included    in    general    farming. 
We  breed  so  as  to  have  them  farrow 
in  April  and  October.     As  a  rule  we 
keep  O.  I.  C.  or  Dnroc  Jersey  stock, 
keeping   them    purebred    as    near   as 
possible  without  specializing.    We  do 
not    sell    for   breeding    purposes,    for 
we  find  it  impossible  on   account  of 
the  work   connected  with    the   other 
crops       That   would    mean   specializ- 
ing,   and    often    when    selling    hogs 
eligible  to  be  registered,  extra  work 
would  be  incurred.     We  do  not  con- 
demn   specializing,   but   it   is  out   of 
our  line. 

From  the  time  the  sows  are  bred 
we  aim  to  feed  them  well,  for  sows 
that  are  pregnant  require  something 
to  live  on  and  later  rear  successful 
litters  of  pigs.  There  are  farmers  in 
our  section  who  advocate  keeping 
sows  rather  thin  at  farrowing  time, 
for  fear  of   disastrous   results   when 


"The  Best" 


on  hand  I  am  certain  that  not  a  pig 
would  have  been  saved,  for  the  sow 
would  not  own  them  for  some  time. 
It  is  seldom  necessary  to  watch  an 
old  sow  so  closely,  especially  one  that 
has  proved  herself  trustworthy.  But 
it  pays  to  be  on  hand  when  young 
sows  farrow,  for  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
what  traits  they  may  develop  or 
what  they  may  do. 

A  week  or  so  before  farrowing  we 
gradually  change  rations  so  as  to  In- 
clude more  middlings  and  less  corn 
and  tankage.     We  continue  this  until 
the  pigs  are  several  weeks  old,  when 
we  gradxially  resume  the  former  ra- 
tions.    When  the  pigs  are  about  six 
weeks  old  they  are  weaned.     By  this 
time  they  have  learned   to  eat  with 
the  sows.     No  trou'ble  is  experienced 
in  getting  the  pigs  to  learn   to  eat, 
for    we    have    low    feeding    troughs 
which  allow   them  easy  access.     We 
follow    the    ration    suggested    until 
they  are  ready  to  finish  out  for  the 
market,  when  corn  and  cob  meal  gets 
them  in  shape  for  the  buyers.     This 
method   is   strictly   followed   for  fall 
pigs,  and  usually  for  spring  pigs,  ex- 
cept that   pastures   are  available  for 
the   spring   pigs.      The   hog   lot  fur- 
nishes grass  for  pasture.     Sometimes 
we  turn  them  into  fall  clover.  We  have 
harvested  some  rye  and  vetch  by  let- 
ting in  the  hogs.    We  find  these  pas- 
ture periods   greatly   help   to   reduce 
feeding  costs.  During  August/Septem* 
ber  and  October  we  get  good  results 


The  cheapest  rooting  Is  not  necesusariiy  lue  'uWest  pficeu.     it  costs  ^z 

no  more  to  put  on  a  good  rooting  than  a  poor  one,and  the  additional  S 

years  of  wear  more  than  pay  for  the  differenc-e  in  price.     Pennies  S 

spent  now  on  the  roofing  will  be  dollars  saved  later  on  repairs.  s 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  /or  free  booklet  and  samples.  S 

C.  S.  GARRETT  &  SON  CORP.  | 

22  So.  Marshall  Street.         Philadelphia.  Pa.  S 

%iiiiimniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>iiiiiiiiiiiiiii>ii>ii""ii"i"i"""iiiiiiiiiiUiiM 

Which  Do  You  Prefer  ? 


Grow  hon  for  profit.  Help  lb  no  develop  fle*h  and  bone  to  carry   the 
pounds,    rerd  them 

^Martin's  Tankage 

Piiic  and  cUan.  Our  materiaU  are 
carefully  sorted  and  cooked  thorough- 
ly under  hi)(h  itcam  presiure. 

Thoroughly  ground    and    eicel- 

irntly  screened.     Ue  auarantee 

every   pound  to  be  tatisfactory 

or  n-oney  refunded  at  once.  Write 

(or  feeding  directions  and  price*. 

D.  I.  MARTIN  CO 


eitra 


scth&enyt 

MO«  TANKAfiC* 


At  $16  per  Cwt.  There  is  Joy  in  Seeing  'Em  Grow 


I  OOM-T- 


DANDY 
SEWING  SET 

For  your  soldier  boy  in  camp  or 
at  the  front;  for  your  sailor  lad  pa- 
trolling the  high  seas;  scud  thorn  one 
of  iheso  .xplendid  sewing  sets.  These 
youths,  taken  from  their  daily  walks 
of  Yite  and  thrown  together  in  a  new 
and  strange  environment,  with  no 
women  folks  to  sew  for  them,  wi'i 
appreciate  this  fully  equipped  sew- 
ing outfit. 

Send  us  two  yearly  subscriptions  at 
7B  cents  each  or  10  trial  stibscriptlons 
for  3  months  at  10  cents  each  and  we 
will  send  you  one  of  these  cewing  outfits 
by   prepaid   post. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261  8.  Third  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


they  farrow.  This  is  nonsense.  Starve 
a  cow  or  a  brood  mare  ahd  see  what 
kind  of  a  calf  or  colt  will  result. 
Why  does  not  the  same  reasoning 
hold  out  for  brood  sows?  By  using 
some  corn  and  a  one  to  ten  tankage 
and  middlings  ration,  the  latter  two 
in  slop  form,  together  with  pure  wa- 
ter, we  can  keep  the  sows  in  a  con- 
dition that  they  will  farrow  healthy 
litters  of  pigs.  We  have  never  ex- 
perienced any  evil  results  from  hav- 
ing sows  too  fat. 

At   Farrowing  Time 

Many  advocate  leaving  sows  alone 
when  farrowing.  Others  advocate 
staying  by  them,  so  as  to  save  the 
l)igs.  In  certain  cases  it  Is  not  nec- 
essary to  be  present,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  when  to  be  present.  The  saf- 
est rule  is  to  wateh  sows  pretty  close- 
ly at  farrowing  time.  With  the  last 
four  Utters  T  raised,  1  was  not  pres- 
ent, nor  was  a  single  pig  lost  at 
birth,  altho  several  died  of  thumps 
later  on.  But  several  years  ago  T  had  a 
young  sow  to  farrow  late  in  fall,  when 
It  was  quite  cold.     Had  I  not  been 


by  allowing  the  hogs  to  harvest  the 
windfall  and  waste  apples,  the  or- 
chard being  so  fenced  as  to  allow  pas- 
turing by  hogs. 

Portable  Houses 
For  shelter  we  use  the  portable  A- 
house.  These  are  very  well  adapted 
for  farrowing  purposes,  and  can  be 
taken  to  any  field  or  lot.  We  have 
built  our  A-houses  so  as  to  allow 
hauling  from  place  to  place  with 
team.  The  floor  is  placed  upon  run- 
ners similar  to  a  sled.  Many  hui'il 
them  without  floors  but  we  oppose 
this  It  may  serve  well  enough 
during  summer,  but  during  other 
periods  floors  are  needed  to  keep  tl'ei" 
dry.  Wet  or  damp  sleeping  quarters 
are  not  conducive  to  the  health  of 
hogs.  A  bingo  front  is  placed  to  the 
A-house.  with  a  smaller  opening  i" 
the  hinge  front  for  the  hogs  to  enter. 
For  cleaning  nnd  entering  we  lowe'" 
the  hinged  door,  and  also  for  ventil- 
ating. By  allowing  the  front  to  fae« 
the  sun  we  give  the  interior  sunshinf 
without  an  opening  in  roof.  Lower- 
ing the  hinge  doors  admits  sunlight 


(  i    ,d    liiqA 
11  6,  1918. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


19—399 


^ARQUHAR 


u^_ 


The  Eaiy  Handling  Cahhrmtor 

The  1916  Famnbu*  Rider  is  •  real 
leneral-parpoee  Cultivator.  Both  the 
wheels  and  sboreis  are  adjustable  ai 
desired,  and  by  loosening  a  sinffle  book 
the  niachin*  can  be  ffulded  from  the 
ipa.  Our  unique  manner  of 
the  beami  sires  us  abaolnteli 


foot  stirruE 

ituchiatfthe  Deams  sires  us  abaolntely 
rigid  canes*  •  feature  that  insures  mf- 
oute  accuracy  and  adds  materially  to  the 
life  of  the  cmtirator.  There  are  three 
trpes  of  openers  to  select  from  :  Pin 
Hoe,  Sprinff  Ho6  and  Single  Disc— 6.  8 
or  10  to  the  machine.  Double-Row  Com 
Planter  and  Tobacco  Hoer  are  attacb- 
ible  and  can  be  easily  added  at  an  y  tim  e. 
In  addition  to  the  resrular  Farquhar 
Riding  Cultivator,  we  manufacture  the 
Farquhar  Hish  Wheel  Rider,  the  Farqu> 
barParallelBeamWalkerandthe  Penn- 
sylvania Wallcer.  Our  aim  is  to  Bupply 
machines  suitable  for  every  possible 
condition  of  soil.  Farquhar  Cultivators 
are  all  up  to  the  minute  in  every  detail, 
right  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  Send 
PI  a  postal  sisnifyins  your  interest 
and  we'll  mail  instructive  new  Cultiva- 
tor Booklet  and  sire  you  the  name  and 
address  of  the  nearest  Farquhar  dealer. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd. 
Box  ><••  ,  Yofk.  Penaa. 

Tncten,  Saw  lOh,  nwAm.  Patete 
GnM  1Mb.  Hrdraak  Pi 
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Guaranteed 
Capacity 


We  haTe  occasionally  sold  the  pigs 
at  weaning  time,  but  even  with  feed 
high  in  price,  we  find  it  pays  better 
to  buy  feed  and  feed  them  until  they 
are  ready  for  market.  Several  years 
ago  we  sold  eight  of  a  litter  of  ten 
nice  pigs  at  $3  apiece.  The  pur- 
chaser of  half  of  them  reported  his 
success  to  us.  Paying  |12  for  the 
pigs,  he  had  them  on  pasture,  1 
think,  and  bought  about  $10  worth 
of  feed,  and  then  realized  around  $40 
profit  on  his  purchase.  This  was  be- 
fore hogs  were  over  $10  per  cwt., 
and  before  the  raise  in  prices  of  feed. 
This  profit,  doubled,  might  have  been 
ours  had  we  risked  buying  feed. 

The  Beturns 

By  following  the  methods  outlined 
we  manage  to  raise  from  40  to  60 
head  per  year  from  the  two  farms 
combined.  These  are  disposed  of 
mostly  on  the  market,  a  few  sold 
when  weaned  and  those  1)utchered 
for  home  consumption.  By  raising 
hogs  as  a  sideline  or  as  an  adjunct 
to  general  farming  much  profit  Is 
realized  per  year.  As  a  rule  hogs  are 
marketed  at  from  150  to  200  pounds 
live  weight.  Only  a  little  figuring  is 
required  to  find  the  value  of  pork 
marketed  from  two  small  farms. 

Farmers  living  on  and  operating 
farms  of  160  to  200  acres  can  realize 
greater  profits  per  year  because  more 
brood  sows  can  be  kept,  and  more 
feed  can  be  raised  on  the  farm.  A 
neighbor,  during  the  year  preceding 
the  raise  In  prices  of  hogs  and  feed, 
realized  over  $500  from  hogs  off  a 
farm  of  about  100  acres  with  methods 
similar  to  ours.  At  present  prices  it 
Is  another  story.  Since  the  raise 'in 
prices  I  have  seen  his  tenant  deliver 
two  loads  netting  over  $400  In  one 
day.  Other  farmers  of  this  section 
have  delivered  loads  of  hogs  netting 
from  $400  io  $500.  One  farmer  who 
specializes  in  purebreds  sold  over 
$1,000  worth  of  hogs  during  1917 
from  a  farm  of  44  acres.  These  are 
a  few  examples  of  what  Is  possible 
with  hogs  on  small  farms. — ^Warner 
E.  Farver,  Holmes  Co.,  O. 


MADR  of  hlshest  ffrade  steel  plate- 
tinned  andretinned  after  rivet  boles 
ire  ptmched.  Pure  solder  sweated  into 
alllnsiJe  8eams.makins surface  smooth 
u  glass.  Sanitary  to  the  floest  desree. 
Guaranteed  capacity— •nch  Sturses  Cao 
is  built  to  measure.  Saves  work  in 
ibippingr— Insures  aocoracy. 
Starves  Cans  are  bunt  with  the  expo- 

I  tience  of  SO  years  In  making  mlUtcans. 

I  Aak  your  dealer  for  tbem. 

I  write  tt>r  eatalcs  No.43  , 

tivtetAB««Mfs.Ca. 


_    New  York  OAce 
>U>onil65e.    SeChurchSt. 


■^ouLTRY  Industry 
Revolutionized 


Marvel 

Colony 

Brooder 

.50 


$17. 


Coal  Hurnlnt.  Self  Re^ulatlnft. 
Wper-\utoTiatlc    Check    Control,  I 
I'li.ljsive  Pate.it    Feature*. 

]V  MARVEL  i.  Ku.raiitef.1  to  perforti 
•U  wf  .lain    ^  it    without    any     Atn^ 

Eri  "'1  '>«>od  aO  to  1000  chiclu  (or.  ksi 
™*  " '^nu  per  day.   Cats  in>t«sl  «*J    *f 

2»'';'n'nttolMithaaeiieha«.  P^**:^.  rfc 
?•"''"  criiartMiteed  ar  money  Hj^  'n  g 
X^^^  ^nd   for    Cirrular    on     •'Scifntifi* 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY^ 

L!H  Cheatnt  Sl«  Phlla^  Pa 


Fr»m  KoJah  NttaUv 


ENTHUSIATIC  OVEE  SHEEP 


Last  year  Victor  R.  Edelman, 
Northampton  Co.,  Pa.,  bought  a  num- 
ber of  western  yearling  ewes  being 
distributed  T)y  the  More-Sheep — More 
Wool  Association.  Writing  recently 
about  his  sheep.  Mr.  Edelman  says: 

My  sheep  are  in  A  No.  1  condition 
— the  best  Investment  I  think  I  ever 
made.  They  are  doing  fine  on  sweet 
clover  silage,  but  think  I  will  mix 
It  with  corn  next  year.  They  are 
clean,  hearty,  extra  good  flesh  and 
heavy  fleece.  I  got  my  flrst  lamb 
yesterday  and  expect  albout  ten  more 
this  coming  week.  In  fact,  about 
two-thirds  will  come  in  with  lambs 
In  the  course  of  two  weeks. 

I   have   not   lost   any   sheep   since 
aUipment,   altho   this  summer  I  was 
at  times  a  little  disgusted  with  them. 
They  seemed  to  have  a  cold  and  were 
too  wet  at  the  nose.     I  did  not  know 
What  was  the  matter  with  them  as 
we  brought  them  to  shelter  for  rains, 
and    kept    them    In    the   barn    every 
night,    on    account    of    their    being 
afraid  of  dogs.     We  put  them  In  my 
two  cow  stalbles  which  were  too  close 
for    them,    and    which    made    them 
sweat,    and    the    morning    draught 
caiiped  them   to  get  a  cold.     Now  T 
hfve  a  good  shed  for  them,  separate 
from  everything  else. 


Kodak 

on  the  Farm 


Photography  serves  a  double  purpose  on  the  farm.  In  the 
taking  of  home  pictures,  in  the  keeping  of  a  happy  Kodak  record 
of  every  outing,  in  the  making  gf  pictures  of  one's  friends  and 
the  interesting  places  that  are  visited,  it  appeals  to  country  people 
and  to  city  people  alike. 

But  on  the  farm  it  has  even  a  wider  business  value  than  in  the 
city.  Many  city  people  use  the  Kodak  in  a  business  way.  It  can 
be  80  used  on  every  farm.  Its  indisputable  records,  showing  com- 
parative pictures  of  crops  that  have  had  different  treatments,  are 
invaluable.  You  see  such  comparative  pictures  in  the  farm  papers 
frequently.  You  can  make  them  for  your  own  use  on  your  own 
farm,  and  they  will  be  of  direct  value  to  you. 

Pictures  of  livestock  are  not  only  interesting  to  keep,  but  fre- 
quently such  pictures  serve  to  close  a  sale;  pictures  have  frequently 
settled  line  fence  disputes;  pictures  showing  the  growth  of  trees, 
the  effects  of  this  and  that  kind  of  pruning  often  prove  invaluable 
to  the  orchardist. 

And  you  can  make  such  pictures  the  simple  Kodak  way.  You 
can  finish  the  pictures  yourself— or  can  have  this  work  done  for 
you.    And  it  is  all  less  expensive  than  you  think. 

Kodak  catalogue  free  at  your  dealer's  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.. 
465  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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OLD 


BOUGHT 


.letponi -_ 

County  to  buy  burlap  b«f»  from  Farm- 
ert  in  their  locality.  Splendid  cpportu- 
nitv  for  hutt  lcr».  Gathering  these  bag* 
wiU  require  only  part  of  your  time. 
W.ite  for  particulars. 

DAVID  N.  KNOTT'S  SONS 

104  Callowhill  St.,     Phila.,    Pa 
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FOR  SALE 

Nlnty-<«cven  acre  farm  In  excellent  condition  together 
with  farm  tools,  etc.  near  Kaston,  Pa.  Excellent  for 
dairying  purposes  crforralslngcro|v;.S room  hou  e.iance 
barns  aiiil  three  silo-.  One-quarter  In  cash.  rema*naer 
on  morf gage  at  5  1-2  percent.  _.  „  _.^ 

ALFRKl)  \V    .\NDRE\V3    55  John  3t.        N.  Y.  Cttr 


HAY 


W.D    PO\»ER  tCO.  mW.SSllltlTwt 

are  the  largest  hMullen  of  commlasloii  bay 
lOBTcater  ve»  YorK;  If  yoti  have  hay  to  dto> 
pooeof  eominunlcate  nlih  them. 

^^^^=         HAY       ^^^^^ 


PERCHERON  STALLION 

No.  125175.  tor    sale.    Foaled    April  19.  1016. 

ELIZABETH   FARMS,  R.   F.  D. 

Lititz,  Lancaster  Co.f  P 


OiJWcf  FROM  FACTORY-FRCIGNT 
PAID.    All  h€«vy   DOUBLK    QAI*. 
VANIZED  WIRES.     21e  period  no. 
.    Oat  fi«6  Book  and  Sampto  to  twt.  ^      » 


CASH  FOR  OLD  FALSE  TEETH 

token  or  do* ). Also  buy  i_ 
iitiiim.  (.  oiib  b}  return n  all.ooods 


Wor.h  upio  $l!».3<»  per  sewb  token  or  POt).Al8o  buyoMl 

upiiroval    of  III  r  1  I  ire. 1 
Onice  603    Csmll  Ilk.,    MilarjukM,  Wli 


old  Jewelrj->llver.i 
leldHubjeet  to  yt 
!Smeltin«:  Works, 


held Hubjeet  to  your  upiiroval    ofmr  [^lirci  nit»o  8tatra 


.'I 


ly  fMiuw  Um  ><»wtl»»m— r  In  Pannayivanta 
['•ix.r  ws.n  vou   ar*   writlnc  to  our  adTortlaor* 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exc'mively' 
BARRON-  STRAIN  3000  breeders  on  Jw*  f  arm  ranaf. 
Inoc.lsted  and  free  from  lice.  Special  bred  '<"■  « i^J"^ 
eggH  withreconisupto  J74ew58.Vow  booking  "r^o"' [or 
e!;g»  and  baby  chicks,  Vprll*  May  «»eUv.r,  .  cai^cUj 
10  to  12.000  chicks  wee  ly.  order  «-eU  n  advance  this 
}*ar.aedemaiid  w  111  exceed  thesupnly.  M  .v  »>ook^ont» 
In  poultry  Keeping  Solved.frce  v  fth  all  '  '  ?.'^?»T^v  v 
culais  Free.  Edgar  Hriggs.Box  » •  .Pleasant     alley.N.V 


Greystone  Berkshires 

spring  T\\fi  Pl»hpr  <h«\   n^lr«  nl  trlfw  rot   rtkin  fr«Tn 
large  mature  vows  of  b<-»t  hrcedin?.    TTentv-nre  R0»rs 
I  In  our  her'.     Write    for  clrctilir   giving  hirther  des- 
cription and    prices.        It's  free 
(Irk YSTOV      FARM.  r^ummersvlllP.     W  \  a. 


Wnnf«»/1  «♦  Onr^>  "'St  tl'Mherdaman  for  pure 
>Yauit?0  ai  Vflitt  ^red  Jersey  hertl.  Mw 
dairyman  to  a.ssl8t  In  milking  and  (on  Ilk  bouse  work. 
Married  or  single ,  exempt  from  dralC  Must  I)a%-e 
good  r  efer  races. 
W .  H.  U  A  IN  E-S,      M  BT  .  rover.  K .  J. 


SfiT  Arr.'  F-  mi  In  Buckingham  Co..  Va..  200 
OOJ  /A^t  It  X' .  rui  acres tlUatile.  Beady  to  pUnt 
apple  trees.  SO  acre  acorn  orchard,  fenced  for  DOga, 
«.,>00  (half  cash)  200  acres  t  entral  New  York,  SMOO: 
30  acres  Connecticut,  vS^ltJ;  other  smaller  tarma. 
HARRY    VAII,  Owner.  ^ARWKK.N.T 


>elbv    Service  Satisfies  ^,  "^„TJ  ^^^^ 

egg8,Penna.    PotatoeB  ""I^SJS!!^-    »««>'«>«  <«»y  good* 

ire  s.M.1.     Ask  for  otir     trsr^et  letter. 

.^t  I.HV  PROni  CE  CO..  PBILADFLPHIA 


The  natlonsT  attitude  of  mind  !s 
♦♦♦»*  nnTv  offf  that  wfTT  wfti  the  war. 
F'^riret  the  local  annoyances  and  back 
the  government. 


Cash  for  Old  Fabe  Teeth 

win  iwwl  cw*  by  return  maH_W1B»MiM 


HAY 


eiilp      To  The  «  I.   Reliable   Rouse 
DanM  McCaflrcy'a  Sana 
123-GS  Wabath  lltf|..      Pimbiii|li,  l>* 


„.     J       rT\ t„^  Orange  o,FanJiei 8'    Clubs  get  oar 

l*innor    1  wine  price.       Farmer     agents   wanted 
Theo.  Burt  *  S ons.  >  elr«we.  Ohio 


write  us. 


iroodJi  lo  day* YflJrVnder-'  «PT»roT'*i  "t"F  "fipSv  HS? 
'  to  Mater  Tooth  specialty.  -JOO?  S.  5th  St.   Phila. .  P». 


White  Intlian  Rtainer  Duda   tnr  hMrhW  ireeSST 
j.aaTAin-FrR.  re  n  xo.    a  myfrstcwn.  pa. 

irned.       \t  u  I  iHi 

and  unhnHed.  Ctrntlorond  prtrf»jm 

A.Sheehaa,    R.  4.    Falmouth.  Ky. 


Sweet  Clow  '^^-  '"^ 


f 


Johi 


ttVg./jrA"A^w^^^-ji;;?-4.^^"'i;iA);ijW'iW'^ 


Lpril    «.6l»ff*« 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


81—401 


80—400 


Vennsptvania  Fatmef 


Household 


OLD  DYE  EECIPES 


Pennsylvania  Farmer  readers  may 
like  to  have  some  of  these  very  old 
recipes  which  I  am  fortunate  enough 
to  have  in  my  possession.  Some  of 
them  are  much  more  than  50  years 
old.  They  will  color  the  number  of 
pounds  mentioned  on  white  or  light 
goods-,  but  on  colored  goods  it  takes 
less  dye.  One  must  be  careful  to 
choose  a  dye  color  darker  than  the 
original  color,  and  must  also  remem- 
ber that  the  original  color  will  help 
to  decide  the  new  color.  For  instance, 
if  you  attempt  to  color  an  article 
red  which  at  present  is  blue,  the  two 
colors  will  combine  and  make  pur- 
ple; and  yellow  on  a  blue  article  will 
give  a  green  shade.  Woolens  may 
be  satisfactorily  colored)  black  no 
matter  what    the   former   color. 

€louded  Yam. — Our  grandmothers 
used  to  make  "clouded  yarn"  by  tak- 
ing a  skein  of  yarn  and  just  letting 
one  end  (3  or  4  inches)  dip  in  the 
dye  bath  until  it  had  darkened  quite 
ii  bit,  then  they  would  lower  it  a  lit- 
tle farther,  and  when  that  showed 
bbout  the  same  color,  they  would 
lower  it  still  farther,  thus  the  first 
end  dipped  would  be  much  the  dark- 
est and  each  section  grew  lighter 
until  at  the  other  end  a  few  inches 
•would  be  left  uncolored,  so  that  the 
yarn  would  shade,  for  example,  from 
pure  white  and  a  light  blue  down  to 
a  deep  dark  blue,  then  grow  lighter 
until  back  to  white  again.  Other 
colors  were  used,  but  blue  was  the 
main  stand-by. 

Tied  and  Dyed  Coloring. — In   dye- 
[Ing  cloth  they  would  tie  small  mar- 
bles or  tiny  stones  by  winding  string 
tightly  around  several  times  close  to 
the  marble.     The  string  would  keep 
the  dye  from  coloring  the  place  cov- 
ered by  it,  and  produce  white  or  light 
colored  rings  where  the  string  was. 
A    Good    Black    Dye. — For   a   rich 
black,    grandmother    would    take    a 
large  brass  kettle  big  enough  to  hold 
15  yards  of  goods,  put  in  7  or  8  gal- 
lons of  soft  rain  water,  and  in  this 
ehe  would   dissolve   4   oz.   extract   of 
logwood,  2  oz.  blue  vitriol,  1  oz.  cop- 
peras, stirring  it   with  a   stick  until 
■entirely   dissolved.      Having  wet    her 
cloth  thoroly  in  soft  water  she  would 
put   it    into   the   dye   kettle   and   let 
simmer    slowly,    stirring    the    goods 
around  and   lifting  them   up  in   the 
air  on  the  stick,  then  poking  down 
under  the  dye  and   lifting  from   an- 
other portion  of  the  goods.    This  was 
her  secret  of  even  coloring — keeping 
the   goods   constantly   on    the   move, 
so  that  the  dye  would  not  settle  In 
spots,  as  it  surely  will  if  not  stirred. 
When  the  goods  were  dark  enough, 
she    would    wash    thoroly    in    strong 
soap   suds    two   or   three   times,   and 
rinse  until  the  water  was  clear,  then 
let  drip  partly  dry,  then  press. 

Non-Fading  True  Blue. — Per  1  lb. 
of  rags  or  cloth  pulverize  together  1 
oz.  Prussian  blue.  I  oz.  oxalic  acid, 
and  dissolve  in  hot  water  sufficient 
to  cover  the  goods.  Work  the  goods 
up  and  down  and  around  in  this  dye 
until  they  are  the  desired  shade. 
Then  wring  out  and  rinse  thoroly  In 
warm  alum  water.  One  can  con- 
tinue coloring  as  long  as  any  color 
remains  in  the  dye  bath.  but.  of 
course,  at  the  last  It  will  be  lighter 
shades  of  blue. 

Drab  Color  with  Tea. — For  5  lbs. 
goods  tie  in  a  thin  muslin  cloth  i 
lb.  cheapest  green  tea,  and  steep  ia  a 


brass  kettle,  then  add  2  tablespoons 
copperas,  let  dissolve  and  skim  thoro- 
ly. Put  in  your  goods  and  stir  until 
colored  enough,  which  will  be  In  a 
few  minutes.  If  not  dark  enough, 
steep  some  more  tea  and  strain  into 
the  dye.  This  is  a  very  cheap  and 
very  satisfactory  dye  fqr  carpet  rags. 

Butternut  Brown. — Steep  but  do 
not  boil  A  bushel  butternut  shucks 
until  the  strength  is  out,  strain,  put 
in  your  goods,  let  steep  one  hour; 
take  out  and  hang  to  drip  and  cool  a 
while,  then  put  back  in  the  dye,  steep 
5  hour,  drip  and  cool  again.  Now  add 
to  the  dye  1  oz.  copperas  dissolved  in 
water,  stir  In  well,  put  in  the  goods 
again,  and  bring  to  a  boil.  If  not 
dark  enough  add  more  copperas.  One 
can  make  various  shades  of  brown 
by  varying  the  amounts  of  shucks 
and  copperas. 

Moss  Brown. — The  scaly  moss  from 
rocks  and  ledges  makes  a  fast  brown. 
Gather  the  moss  and  place  in  a  brass 
kettle  or  tin  dish,  cover  with  cold 
water,  put  on  the  stove  and  boil  3  or 
4  hours;  skim  out  the  moss,  add  the 
goods  (wet,  (ft  course)  and  boil  until 
you  have  the  requisite  color.  One 
can  seal  these  dyes  and  have  on  hand 
to  use  when  needed. 

Nankeen  Color. — Fill  a  "five  pail" 
brass  kettle  with  small  pieces  oT 
white  birch  bark  and  water,  let 
steep  (not  boil)  24  hours,  skim  out 
the  dark,  wet  the  cloth  in  soap  suds, 
put  into  the  dye,  stir  well  and  when 
dark  enough,  take  out  and  drip  dry 
the  bark,  wet  the  cloth  in  soap  suds. 

Bright  Red, — For  «  or  7  lbs.  of 
carpet  rags  or  goods  soak  2}  lbs. 
redwood  chips  over  night  in  a  brass 
kettle.  Next  morning  add  }  lb.  pow- 
dered alum,  and  boil  to  extract  the 
color  from  the  chips.  Put  in  the 
rags    and    boil,    lifting    and    stirring 

uiicii    uuLii    utigiit    etiuilgii.       IL    iiidivt:a 

a  color  nearly  the  same  as  the  old^ 
fashioned   red   flannel. 

Goldenrod  Yellow. — One  can  color 
yellow  with  goldenrod  blossoms 
steeped  up.  and  strained.  Put  in  the 
goods,  boil  and  move  around  the 
goods  a  few  minutes,  take  out,  add 
some  dissolved  alum,  return  and  boil 
until  bright  enough.  —  Mrs.  Cora 
Hamilton,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ou8  other  articlefe  ar*  mad«  oi  rib- 
bon, which  is  not  as  expenslye  as 
wool  now.  These  are  easily  cleaned 
with  gasoline.  Cotton  back  No.  1 
ribbon  sells  in  most  stores  for  1  cent 
a  yard;  No.  IJ  costs  a  little  more. 
Pockets  are  crocheted  on  some  and 
knitted  on  others.  If  the  ribbon  is 
crocheted,  the  garment  will  require 
more  than  when  it  is  knitted.  Large 
needles  are  used,  wooden  preferably, 
as  they  are  not  so  pliable  with  the 
heavy  garments. — Esther  A.  Cosee, 
Passaic  Co.,   N.   J. 


SPRING  HAT  ROTES 


RIBBON  SWEATERS,   HATS,  ETC. 
To  Save  the  Wool  for  Soldiers 


Spring  hats  are  very  simple  in  de- 
sign, and  many  worn  last  season  may 
be  made  to  look  like  the  new  ones 
with  a  little  work  which  many  wo- 
men can  do  at  home.  Generally  the 
first  consideration  is  the  color.  At 
any  of  the  drug  stores  you  can  pro- 
cure for  ten  cents  a  bottle  of  dye  of 
any  color  and  a  small  brush  to  apply 
it.  And  it  only  requires  ten 
minutes  to  apply  the  fresh  color  to 
your  hat. 

Shapes  are  small  and  pointed  in  all 
sorts   of    angles    this   spring.      Some 
straight  shapes  may  be  bent  to  look 
like  the  new   models  if  the  edge  is 
wired.     This  should  be  done  before 
dyeing.  Is  the  shape  you  had  last  sea- 
son becoming  to  you?  Do  you  like  it 
especially  well?     Does  it  fit  comfort- 
ably on  your  head?    Then  use  modem 
methods   of  trimming  and   your  hat 
will  be  in  good  style.     If  it  does  not 
set  as  it  should,  try  turning  back  to 
front  and  bending  it  up  on  the  left 
side  at  pointed  angle.    Or  try  to  make 
one    of    the    old-fashioned    continen- 
tals.    Study  the  new  shapes,  then  try 
to  make  yours  similar,  but  do  not  cut 
too  much  if  you  trim  the  edges.     A 
quarter  of  an  inch  is  a  big  piece,  and 
it  is  hard  to  replace  once  It   is  off, 
and  it  may  make  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference in  becomingness.  If  you  cut 
the  brim,  wire  the  edge  and  bind  it 
with  a  piece  of  satin  or  velvet      If 
your  shape  was  uncomfortable  on  the 
head,  sew  a.  piece  of  cotton  to  the  lin- 
ing underneath  and  fill  in  the  space 
that  does  not  fit  close  to  the  head. 
This  will  make  it  stay  on  the  head  as 
well  as  touch  evenly  all  around  and 
feel  more  comfortable. 

Many  pressed  shapes  are  seen,  but 
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For  trimming,  bows  of  rtt>boi,j 
rich    feathers,    quills    of    all   ^ 
small  sprays  of  flowers*  butterfly , 
of  narrow  ribbon,  wings  of  every. 
crlption  are  seen.     Many  of  the 
ored  mushroom  shapes  have  oi 
tied  bow  of  ribibon  at  front  or. 
side,  requiring  1§  yarde  of  ribboj] 
inches  wide. 

Bows  are  wired  with  what 
liners  call  "lace  wire".  It  ig  n, 
but  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
in  place,  without  making  it  stiff  lo 
ing  when  placed  at  any  angle, 
the  wide  ribbons,  flat  ribbon  win 
used,  which  costs  three  cents  a  yj 
The  amount  of  ribbon  depends  qi 
the  size  of  the  hat,  but  remember  tH 
too  much  makes  the  hat  look  ] 
heavy.  In  some  cases  Just  one  vJ 
is  used,  with  wired  ends  instead! 
loops.  The  ends  make  a  chic 
effect. 

The  colors  most  popular  now 
red,  rose,  browns,  tan,  grays,  p. 
and   the  ever-popular  navy.     JM 
small  amounts  Is  combined  with  as 
Often  the  crown  is  red  and  the  bil 
blue,  or  there  are  pipings  of  red, 
bows  of  red,  or  quills   flowers,  wii 
etc.,  and   the  hat  blue.     They 
very    well    with    the    military 
and  suits. — Esther  A,  Ooese, 
County,  N.  J. 


WINDma  REEL 


A  new  variety   of  silk   sweater  is 
being  displayed.     Women  ought  not 
to  use  the  wool  available  in  the  coun- 
try for  sweaters  for  themselves,  since 
such   great   numbers   are  needed   for 
our  boys   In    the  trenches.      One   in- 
genious woman  tried  out  an  experi- 
ment.    She  had  so  successfully  made 
a  hat  of  No.   1  aatin   taffeta  ribbon 
by  knitting  it  on   needles  the   same 
as  with  yarn  that  she  decided  to  make 
a    sweater    the    same    way.      It    was 
made  in  purple  and  with  sleeves.  The 
waist   was  purled   and   had   a   white 
angora  collar  and  balls  on   the  lace 
at  the  neck.     It  required   900  yards 
of    ribbon    at    1    cent    per    yard.      A 
sleeveless     slip-on     was     next     made 
which    required    but     6.50    yards    ot 
gold-colored    ribbon,   which   cost    her 
$6.50  at  retail  price  for  the  ribbon; 
the  average  silk   sweater  on   sale  in 
the  stores  costs  not  less  than  $25. 

No.  1^  ribbon  makes  a  heavier  gar- 
ment than  No.  1,  but  the  light 
weights  (which  really  are  very  much 
warmer  than  sweaters  made  of  the 
silk  yarn)  are  too  warm  unless  the 
air  is  cool.  Ribbon  sweaters  do  not 
lose  shnpe  as  easily  as  wool  ones. 

Crowns   for  hats,    girdlee,    honey- 
comb belts,  plain  slippers  and  vari- 


In  these  times  when  so  much 
ting  is  being  done  an  old-fashi 
winding  reel  like  our  grandmot! 
used   to   use  comes   in    handy, 
accompanying    drawing    shows 
which  is  easily  made.     It  consisu 
a   base   holding   a   standard   hold! 
two  cross  arms  With  wooden  pins 
holding  the  skein  of  yam. 

The  cross  arms  are  of  maple  % 
an  inch  thick  Th^y  ar^  ?4  jv 
long  and  two  inches  wide  at  the 
die.  tapering  to  one  and  one-fo 
inches  at  the  ends.  The  pins  are 
poplar  four  inches  long  and  a 
%  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  T 
should  be  placed  so  that  the  out 
is  eleven  inches  from  the  center 
gives  the  proper  circumference 
hold  the  ordinary  sAtein  of  • 
tightly. 

The   standard    is    one   and  th 
quarter  inches  square  and  25  infl 
high  with  a  pin  driven  in  the  « 
part  for  the  arms  to  revolve  on 
base   is   a    one-inch   board   10  ind 
square. 

This  little  reel  makes  it  ea?y 
wind  yarn  quickly  without  tang! 
and  alsio  without  the  trouble 
stretching  the  skein  between  a  f 
and  the  bed  post  or  requiring 
one  to  hold  it.— M.  W.  Lowry,  G 

MY  FIRST  GARDEN 


u 


,yx' 

Windinti   Reel 

combinations  of  silk  and  straw  are 
popular.  If  the  brim  is  too  small, 
make  one  on  a  wire  frame  of  silk, 
crepe  or  net  to  enlarge  it. 
This  wire  frame  may  be  pur- 
chased, made  at  home,  or  taken  from 
an  old  hat.  First  cover  with  net  of 
same  color.  Or  if  wires  are  not  the 
same  color,  dye  them  with  the  dye. 
Crowns  -we  of  different  color  from 
brims  in  many  cases. 


When    Mother    and    I   found 
selves  alone  last  spring,  the  qu«! 
arose — should  we  have  a  garden 
buy  what  was  needed?     Knawin? 
•carcity   of  foods   of   all   ^indt. 
realizing   that   the   scarcity  of 
would  not  help  matters,  we  voted 
favor  of   the   garden.      Having  1'' 
most    of    ray    thirty-six    years  o« 
farm,    I    should    have    hnown 
about  gardens,    for  we  have  al 
had   one,    with   plenty   for  oiir'f 
and  some  to  spare.     I  knew  eni 
about    taking   stuff   out,   but 
didn't    know    about    putting  'I 
would  make  a  longer  story  than 
is  going  to  be. 

However.     I     studied     the    ' 
papers,  and  kept  my  earp  ope" 
my   eyes   peeled    at   neighbors 
dens. 

We  had  barnyard  manure  f 


on  the  ^iece,  200x30  feet,  then  plow- 
ed and  cultivated  it,  which  cost  $2. 
Then  the  man  said,  "It  is  up  to  you. 
^n  hour  a  day  spent  on  it  ought  to 
be  sufficient".     I  spent  the  hour  a 
jay  without  question,  and  some  daya 
forked  all  day — stopping  for  meals, 
(or  which  I  had   a  regular  farmers' 
appetite;  and  frequent  drinks  of  wa- 
ter from  my  thermos  bottle  which  I 
^ept   under   a   tree  nearby.      A   seat 
under    the    same    tree    afforded    reat 
jnd  a  chance  to  view  my  labors. 

My  tools  consisted  of  a  hand  cul- 
tivator,  wheelbarrow    and    flve-tined 
fork  for  stonee;   hoe,  rake,  crow-bar 
for  making  the  holes  for  bean  poles; 
and  cord  for  keeping  rows  straight. 
I  planted   a  portion   at   a  time — a 
hundred  feet  of  peas,  beans  and  com 
at  intervals  of  two  to  three  weeks, 
so  that  when  one  crop  was  disposed 
of  the  next  was  ready.     We  had  peas 
late  in  October,   and  com  November 
5     I  sowed   beets  pretty   thick  and 
thinned  them  to  use  as  greens.     Sent 
to  the  Dopt.  of  Agri.  for  bulletins  on 
vegetables,  fmit  and  meats,  and  fol- 
lowed directions  exactly.     So  far  we 
have  lost  but  one  can,  a  can  of  vege- 
table soup,  and  that  was  the  fault  of 
the   can. 

The    actual    cost    of    the    garden. 
not  including  two  dozen  tomato  and 
one  dozen  cabbage  plants,  was  $3,59, 
but   $25   wouldn't  buy   the   cans   of 
beet   greens,    corn,    tomatoes,    beans. 
and  beets;   pickles  of  all  kinds;  bot- 
tles nf  chili  sauce,  relish  and  tomato 
juice  ready  for  soup;  besides  onions, 
carrots    packed    in    sand;     cans    of 
dried    parsley    and    soup    flavoring, 
and  carrots.      Then    from   two   rows 
the  length  of  the  garden  we  harvest- 
ed 19]   pounds  of  white  soup  beans. 
The  bulletin  said  to  slice  the  car- 
rots and  dry  them,  but  I  thinned  the 
rows    of    the    little    tender    carrots, 
washed   thoroly,   put  them   thru  the 
meat   erinder.    and   spread    the   pulp 
on  platters.      Dried,    it    looks    more 
like  crumbles  than  carrots,  but  tastes 

fine. 

Aside  from  early  peas,  with  which 
I  did  not   have  very  good  luck,   the 
garden   was  a  success  In  every  way. 
I  have   parsnips    and    salsify    that 
can  be  dug  any  time,  parsley  covered 
with  sod;  and  our  lettuce,  sowed  late 
and  transplanted  to  the  hotbed  and 
covered   with   leaves,   is  good   eating 
when  green  stuff  is  scarce  and  high. 
I  dressed    for   my   work,   In   over- 
alls,   heavy-soled    shoes    and    broad- 
brimmed  hat. 

We  had  a  regular  epidemic  of  cut- 
worms in  our  village,  and  no  one  who 
hasn't  been  thru  it  knows  how  It 
feels  to  go  out  early  mornings  tf)  find 
lima  beans,  tomatoes  and  string 
beans  cut  oft  an  inch  above  the 
ground  I  found  that  they  dislike 
lime,  and  hated  worse  to  be  dis- 
turbed, so  just  before  dark  each  eve- 
ning; 1  dug  around  the  plants  with 
a  knife  and  found  plenty  ready  for 
tbeir  night's  marauding. — H.  M,  K., 
Morris  Co.,  N.   J. 


1  PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMEIt 
PATTERNS 


CKve  Bgures  and  ftetters  of  e&ob  p«t- 
tern  exactly  as  printed  at  beginning 
of  each  description  or  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  correct  ftlliog  of  or- 
ders. Give  bust  measure  wben  ordering 
WM*t  patterns,  waist  measure  for 
skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Parmer.  361  S. 
Third    Street,     Philadelphia.     Pa. 


Suggestion     for    Now    Gown.   — 
Waist,    2392;    Skirt,    2400.    —   The 

waist  pattern  is  cut  in  7  sizes:  34, 
36.  38.  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches 
bust  measure.  The  skirt  is  also  cut 
in  7  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30.  32 
and  34  inches  waist  measure.  The 
entire  dress  will  require  8%  yards 
of  36-Inch  material  for  a  medium 
size.  The  skirt  portion  measures 
about  1%  yards  at  the  foot.  This 
design  calls  for  two  separate  pat- 
terns.     Price,    10    cents   each. 

2404. — Pretty  Gown. — The  tuniic 
may  be  omitted.  The  skirt  is  cut  on 
straight  and  comfortable  lines.  The 
sleeve  may  be  flnigihed  in  wrist  or 
elbow  length.  The  pattern  is  cut 
in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44- 
inch  bust  measure.  Size  38  requires 
6%  yards  of  44-Inch  material.  Price, 
10   cents. 


A   Good  Outing  Dress.  —  Blouse, 
2405;  Skirt,  2410. — The  blouse  slips 
over  the  head.     The  skirt  is  cut  on 
prevailing  straight  lines;    the  plaits 
adding     width,     without     detracting 
from  the  narrow  effect      It  is  a  com- 
fortable model  and  very  stylish.    The 
•blouse  pattern  2405  is  cut  in  7  sizes: 
34,  36.  38.  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches 
bust  measure.     The  skirt  in  7  sizes: 
22.  24.   26.  28,  30.  32  and  34  inches 
waist  measure.     It  will  require  6% 
yards    of    44-inch    material    for    the 
entire    dress.      The    skirt    measures 
about    2%    yards   at    the   foot,   with 
plaits  drawn  out.     This  design  calls 
far  two  separate  pattems,  which  cost 
10  cents  each. 


POTATO  CHOWDEE 


Ingredients. — 6  potatoes,  1  slice  of 
salt  pork.  1  onion.  1  pint  milk,  1 
tablespoon  flour,  1  tablespoon  drip- 
pings, 1  teaspoon  chopped  parsley,  1 
teaspoon  salt.  )  teaspoon  pepper. 

Cut  potatoes  into  dice  and  pork 
'nto  «mall  pieces:  fry  the  pork  and 
onion  in  a  pan  until  brown,  put  po- 
Utoeq.  onions  and  me^t  into  a  pot: 
'^'Id  T  p?nt  of  water  with  seasonings: 
"immpr  half  an  hmir;  make  a  white 
«>tice  of  the  milk,  flour  and  drip- 
P'njra:  add  to  the  cooked  potatoes. 
I  ^'•t  all  boil  a  few  minutes  and  serve 
bot. 


A  Middy  Suit.  —  Blouse.  2403; 
Skirt.  2412. — The  skirt  is  a  three- 
piece  model.  The  blouse  may  be 
finished  with  sleeves  in  wrist  or  el- 
bow length.  The  pattern  for  the 
blouse  and  for  the  skirt  Is  cut  in  3 
sizes:  16.  18  and  20  years.  Size  16 
will  require  6%  yards  of  38-Inch 
material.  The  skirt  measures  1% 
yards  at  the  foot.  This  design  calls 
for  two  separate  pattems  which  cost 
10  cents  each. 


DOUBLE  SERVICE 

Not  only  inriiliant  inexpensive  light  for  your  house 
and  bams  —  hut  gas  fuel  for  your  kitchen  as  well 

You  simply  fill  the  COLT  generator  with  Carbide  and 
water — tiien,  without  attention,  it  furnishes  the  whitest 
and  most  beautiful  light  for  your  house  and  bams  — and 
gas  fuel  to  your  kitchen.  For  eighteen  years  we  have 
been  building— improving  and  marketing  COLT  PLANTS 
In  constantly  increasing  numbers. 

The  reputation  built  by  all  of  these  plants  now  serving  thousands  of 
country  homes  in  this  district  is  our  biggest  asset,  a  reputation  for  depend- 
able, efficient  service  (without  repair  expense). 

Good  light  and  gas  cooking  fuel  are  two  conveniencea 
which    every    city    home    has    found    indispensable. 
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Carbide  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 

has  made  both  conveniences  easily  available  and  indis- 
pensable to  tiie  country  home: 

WriU  ut  todaif  far  O.tr  handsomely  illustrated  advertising  literaturt  —  oW. 
if  you  uAsh,  a  fm  estimate  of  cost  —  tell  us  how  many  rooms  yom  hart 
i$yomr  kouM  amd  tha  number  qf  lights  vou  mould  wamt  in  your  banu. 


J.  B.  Colt  Company,  42nd  Street  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Cleanses  Kitehen  ^ 

Sinks  and  Drains 

Disease  germs  flourish  in  the  waste  tuat- 
ter  of  sinks  and  drain  pipes,  often  working 
their  way  into  the  water  supply,  the  milk 
and  food.  Every  sink,  closet  and  drain  pipe 
should  be  flushed  frequently  with  a  soapy 
solution  containing  plenty  of 


It  cuts  away  the  grime  and  grease  and  leaves  the  pipes 
clean  and  clear.  Kitchen  and  pantry  shelves— wherever 
food  is  kept  or  prepared— should  be  cieansedjfrequently 
with  Borax.   Nothing  else  will  do  it  so  easily. 

S*»df»r '  'Matte  Cry$tel' '  B—kUl.    It  ducrikn 
too  IfHMh^Ui  mu$  for  20  MuU  T»am  B*r»x. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  CO..  New  York-Chicsao 


nitmHUHMiKrin 


Please  mention   Pennsylvania  Parmer  when  i^Titing  to  advertisers. 
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Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PEODUCE 

Philadelphia.   Pa ,   April    1.    1918. 
The    condition    of     the    potato    m"^f     « 

shoeing  qu.le  J  lUtle  i«>P'-«'«°«»\*!"  Yhl 
week -^    slow   and   draggy   market       Altho   the 

Tupphes   .u.    u    little   more    P'^'f'"^"^; /»*«  A'e 
mand    and    movement   are   mmh   n»<"-\  «^*r:,! 
Mid    higher    prices    are    Preva'lmg.      At    this 
wpitina        Pennsylvania       and       Wew        i" 
State   potatoes   are   selling  generally   ^  JIJS 

:o^"u.u.e'*^r'Talr*%«PPr  a^d  /e^movin. 
a^et-^     On,rV?eJVrri,   ^4^»re^^^rU 

;^.rr;^i;;;:^.^srnt:^Vt^J5 

*%weet*  ,H)tatoe*  are  not  quite  so  Plen*i^V| 
and  under  an  active  demand  the  market  w 
fi^i  and  higher.  New  Jersey  primes  are 
seTTinrfrom  %1  to  $1.35  wiith  second  and 
medium  s.o.k  from  60  to  90  cents.  Kastern 
Shor-s  in  l.ushcl  hamj.ers  ha^e  »"-«"eht  from 
$?!!-'o  to  $18.-.  with  No.  2-8  and  mediums 
from    7.S    cents    to    fl.lO. 

VegeUbles 

Tt.e  dried  i.ean  market  ;<'»''""^';  l'^^"; 
tic.itly  without  change  from  day  to  da>.  J^e 
mand'u.  generally  bght  and  ^^^[^^'^Z^l 
K«li.s  jre  reported,  no  large  quantify  of  sto*K 
S  heing  moCd  Marrows  a-  selling  from 
«15  to  $1.5. 2o,  pea  and  medium.  $13. oO  to 
Hi  r.-d  k.dneyl,  $13  7.5  to  $14.  Asptjra- 
Vxs  \^  showing  no  great  change  ^rom  last 
week'«  prices  Very  few  straight  cars  have 
heen  ,n  the  market,  ™ost  of  t-he  supplies 
Eg  express  shipments.  CoHossal  is  now 
selliHg  from  $6  to  $9  P"„  ^^^t" •  i*,"'fo 
$4  to  $6:  extra.  $3  to  $4.50  "'!'«;  f-^^ 
*1  -,0        South     Carolina     has     furnished     the 

Ju.f  of  .'ripply  up  to  t'>'-;x- '-\,7i^ 

lots  from  rulifornia  are  now  "'^nK-  ^"' 
chokes  are  meeting  a  fair  demand  at  $3  to 
$4  ^(^,. or  box  I'mler  heavier  supp  les  green 
fudw.x  Leans  are  lower  in  i-rices.  but  meet^ 
fng  a  .rood  demand  at  '  •«  de<lme.  Green 
he-ins  are  now  .selling  at  $2  to  $3.J0  Per 
Jlmper  and  wax  from  $2  to  $3.2.'-.  per  liamp- 
pr  Ac*  heets  are  in  light  suj.ply  and  firm 
ir  6  to  8  cents  per  hun^^h.  Old  -eet.  on 
the  other  hand  are  moving  very  hard  at  aU 
cents    to    $1    per    barrel.  .v,    „ 

''ofd    cahbaie    i.    quite    a    l.tlle    h-S".^'-    «■»;»" 
last    week,    tne    light    sui<pl>es    now    drawing 
<t-ik    to    $3S    i.er    ton.      Most    of    the    stock    is 
Sr    and    needs      rimming.      New    cabbage    is 
aZ   uuich    higher  than   last    week,    prices   now 
range    from    $1.75    to    $2    per    h:.mper    gener- 
ally,  with   some  extra   faiuy   as   h.gh  as   $-..> 
Old     carrots     are     plentiful     and     weak,     with 
quaVitv    mostly    poor.       .Sales    are    «n«df.^^«''" 
75    cents    to    $1.50    per    barrel.      Oaiil. flower 
is    qui"e    plentiful    and    t.he    quajity    is    »how- 
ng    very     wide     range.       Best     is     selling  ^t 
$r50    p'er    -rate:    ,H>or    .at    $1.25.  ^ery    poor 
fw,m     25    cents     to     $1         Celery     is    a     imle 
higher     than     last     week's     reiK)rt.        Fonda 
«t«,.V     ;«     sellin-s     cenerally      from     $12..     to 
*V75    per    crate,    with    Pennsylvania    drawing 
from    8    to    12    cents    per    hunrh        There    has 
been    quite    a    decline    in    cucmnhers    and    ""; 
der     the     increased     supplies,     sales     are     now 
ranging    from    $3    to    $4. .50    per    crate.       Egg 
Vlants    show    practically    no    change    from    last 
week      the    range    of     prices    being    generally 
from   $2    to    $4    per   crate.      Wiih    su.pplies   in 
creasine.    however,    the    general    tone    of    the 
market    is    easier    and    lower    |>rwes    are    ex- 
pected.     Pennsjlvsnia    and    New  .lersey    horse 
radish    is    in    fair    RUi>).ly     and    demand    slow 
with   prices   showing  a  decline,    best   now   sell- 
ing   at    $6    jier   barrel,   with    poorer    grades    as 
low    a«    $3.       ^Vith    comi)aratively    liKht    sup- 
plies   of    kale,     the    market    has    been    strong 
knd    active    and    prices    are    fully    7o.«^^"'\» 
barrel     higher     than     last     week         P'-'^f     "« 
now    ranging    from    $1.75    to    $2.      Le    uce    .8 
firm    and    a.tive    vMien    faii-v.    best    **f  I'"/  J' 
$3   per   hamper,    but   most  of   the    supplies    are 
,K)or    and    sellini:    generally    from    $1.75    per 
haiUDcr.       California     Iceberg    is    selling    gen- 
era"lv    from    $2.25    to    $3    per   box     with    soce 
l.oor    !«tock    selling    from    $1    to    $-. 

The    onion    market    continues    dull,    draggy. 
slow    and    weak,    with    best    stock    selling    at 
•!',    cenrts    to    $1.       Poor    and    sprouted    sto<k 
sells   at    25    to    50    cents   per   cwt.      Onion    sets 
are     in    lijht     supply     and    Pennsylvania     and 
\ow   .Tersev    stock    are    active    at   $4    to    *r>..>u 
per  bushel!  Parsnips   are   nilini:   alniut    steady 
a«    $1.50    to    $2    per    barrel.      Fancy    peBS    are 
scarce    and    bringing    good    j.rires.     but    poor 
are    movins    slowly.       Fan<-y    Telephones     are 
drawing  from   $6.50   to   7   per  drum.      Parsley 
,?    a    little    firmer,    selling    at    $3    to    *■>    P" 
V^rrel         Pepi>ers     are     showing     very     Utile 
change    from    last    week,    hut    as    the    supplies 
are    increasing    the    tendency    of    the    market 
is    lower.       Sjiles    are    now    ranging    from    »- 
to    $4.    moRtlv   nt    $.1   to   $3. .50.      Radishes   are 
in    '  =  rht     su)«plv     and     drawing     high     pr'<es. 
South   Carolina    hampers    are   selling   »*  Jr—.O 
and     Mississippi     lone     reds     $7     to     $9     per 
barrel        Scullions     are     in     good     demand     at 
$1    to    $1.25   per    100.    while   shallots    are    sell- 
ing   at    $6    to    $6.50    per    barrel.       Spina^-h    is 
in    qui-e   liber  il    supply    and    the   market    low- 
er,    best    selling    at    $175    to    $2    per    barrel, 
w<fh     some     poor     at     $1.50.       Tomatoes     are 
also     more     plentiful     and     the     market     con- 
tinues   to    ease    off.      The    quality    is    s.howing 
a    wide    range,    many    green    and    spotted    ar- 
riving  which    arv   moving    slowly    at   the   lower 
ranee   of    prices,   while    hard    ripe    stock    is    in 
good    demand    it    t!ie    outside    prices.      Fancy 
144-size   are   now  sclHne  nil   the   way    from   $3 
to     $4.25     )ier     f-rnte.     wit-h     chovce     ISO-size 
drawing  from  '»2.50  -o  $4.     The  culls,  crooks. 
fsnlits    and     eems    :irp    serine    from    $1.50    to 
f^.fO     per    crate.       Rutabagas    are    dull     and 
wepk    ;ind    for   t'le   most    "art    i>oor   In    qi»i'itv. 
Be»t    aTi»   only    soMina    a»    75    to    90    ipnt<    per 
rwt..    with    some   poor   pithv    srlline   at   low    as 
"i'    N>    50    cpnt'.      Turnin    ereens    from    Mary- 
land    md    T>e1iwTre    points    ire    sellinit    from 
50    cents    to   $1.50    per    Inmtvr    »•   to    qiiaMtv. 
Watercress     i«     movina     slowlv     >t     1     to    2% 
cents  per  burtch. 

Pmltn 
The    apple    market    i<.    firm    and    active    on 
T»d    fruit.       Oreenines    are    showing    more    or 
leto    scald     and    consequently    sell    at    Iftwer 
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prices.  Range  ©f  Talues  about  as  'olloy*- 
Baldwins,  $3.50  to  $6;  extra  fancy.  $8-^?: 
Ben  Davis,  $3  to  $4.50;  Black  Bens,  $350 
to  $4.75;  Ganos,  |3  to  $4.25;  Greenings, 
$3  to  $5.50;  Wiaesapg,  $3.50  to  $6;  Hub- 
bardsons,  $3  to  $4;  York  Imperials,  $3  to 
$5  Unclassified,  mixed  common  varietuM. 
$2^50  to  $3.50.  Most  of  the  offerings  this 
week  have  been  box  apples  and  tihese  are 
moving  freely  at  good  prices.  Winesaps 
are  selling  freely  at  $2  to  $3.50;  Spiti.  $2 
to  $2.50;  Newtown  Pippins,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
Pearmain,  $2  to  $2.25;  Ark  Black,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  Ben  Davis,  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Straw- 
berries continue  in  light  suvply  and  com- 
manding big  prices.  At  this  writing  best 
berries  are  'selling  at  35  to  38  cents  wi*h 
some  poor  at  30  cents,  while  some  in  very 
poor  condition  are  as  low  as  25  cents.  Siip- 
I>lie8  are  expected  to  increase,  however,  and 
lower  prices  will  in  all  prohahility  soon 
jirevaH. 

Poultry 

There  is  very  little  change  to  note  in 
the  live  poultry'  market.  Suinjilies  are  light, 
demand  *ctrve  and  the  market  fimi  art  quo- 
tations with  now  and  then  a  few  sales  of 
extr«  fancy  »to<-1c  a  little  higlher.  Soft 
meated  young  rooetera  are  now  selling  at 
38  to  43  cents;  staggy  young  roosters,  32 
to  36  cents;  old  roosrters,  30  to  34  cents; 
ducks,  38  to  43  cents;  geese,  38  to  43 
cents;  guineas,  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  pair: 
pigeons,  35  to  50  cents  per  pair. 
Eggs 

The  egg  market  has  gradually  eased  off 
since  our  last  ri-j>orl.  Sullies  have  been 
more  plentiful,  hut  at  the  same  time  there 
has  been  a  strong  consuming  demand  which 
has  cleaned  up  the  market  from  day  to  day. 
Nearbv  current  receipts  are  seHing  at  35H 
cents:"  firsts.  36 14  '-enta:  Western  firsts. 
35  »4  cents;  Western  extra  firsts,  36 V4  cents 
and   southern,   33 '/fe    to   34 '4    cent-s   per  dozen. 


PITTSBUBOH     PRODUCE 

Pittsburgh.  Pa,  A))ril  t,  1918. 
The  local  markets  are  only  moderately 
active  on  seasonable  goods.  Demand  is  fair 
and  the  supply  is  amjile  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements. Potatoes  are  firm  at  quota- 
tions but  the  early  future  noiu-  too  promisiing. 
Onions  are  lower  and  dull  with  heavy  re- 
ceipt. Root  crops  S.10W  sale  at  lower  prices. 
New  southern  stuff  is  meeting  with  fair  de- 
mand. 

Potatoes,  car  lots.  $1.30  to  150  cwt; 
sweets,  ■$1.75(<i2  hamper.  Onions  yellow,  75c 
r(i\$l  per  lOOHi.  bag;  do.,  w.hite,  7.vrrt'$l. 
Cabbage,  $25r«30  ton.  Parsnijis,  45(flP50c 
bu.  Rutabagas,  $1.50f(i  2  bW.  Turnips,  50@ 
60c  bu.  Carrots,  50fri  60c  bu.  Lettuce.  $1@ 
1,25  hamper.  Celery,  $1.25r«2  crate.  Toma- 
toes. $3.50rrr  4  crate  Radishes,  20(ri  25c  bch. 
Beets,  50(n  60c  doz.  bunches;  asparagus, 
$3(?i3.50  box:  .ucumbers,  $1.25(?i2  doz;  rhu- 
barb, 60ft  65c  bundle  Apples.  $4(«6  bbl ; 
$2(fi2.75    box     Strawberries,    25(«i  30c    qt. 

Dressed  Poultry. — There  was  a  .fair  Eas- 
ter movement  at  steady  prices  on  all  grades 
of  dressed  iHiultry.  Little  fresh-killed  stuff 
moving. 

Hens.  34r«40c  lb;  epringers,  35(/r40c; 
broilers.  42c:  roosters.  32c;  ducks.  38@40c; 
turkeys,    3»(<?43c. 

Dairy    Prodiw-ts — Butter   made    an    advance 

V^itf    -..«*     ..     .,,A     A..».>    t-Un    A-^oi    ^vf    1att.fc 

week.  Eggs  are  also  higher  and  firm  enough 
to  indicate  a  steady  market  Elgin  prints, 
461/4  fTT  47c;  Elgin  tubs,  45%^  (fi  4fU-;  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  dair\,  41H(«42'/4c;  cooking 
butter,  33i4«34i2c.  New  York  cheese.  28»4 
(Jt'Zgc;  do..  Ohio.  26i^(7/ 27c.  selected  eggs, 
88 (n  39c:    eggs    ai    nuirk.     37C''38i-. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Grains  hold  steady  hut 
hav  and  straw  show  a  decline.  No  2  yellow 
ear  corn.  $2 ft  2.07  bn ;  No.  3  yellow  shelled, 
$1.90ftl92  No  2  white  oats.  $1.02»r4ft^ 
1.03;  No.  A  do.,  $1.01(^1.01  V»  :  standard 
oats,  $1.02ftl.O2»4  bu;  No.  1  timotihy  hay. 
$31  ft  31.50  ton:  No.  2  do..  $28. 50ft  29.50. 
No.  1  clover  hav,  $30ft32:  No.  2  do,  $29ft' 
30  No.  1  mixed  ha\,  $31.50ft^32  ton  No.  1 
light  mixed,  $28.50ft  2fl..50.  Rye  straw.  $29 
ft  30.  Oat  straw.  $1i.50ftl8.  Wheat  straw, 
$17  50ft  18. 

YORK    PBODTTOE    MARKET 

York,    Pa.,     April     1,    1918. 

Kgps. — 33ft  35c     dozen. 

Butter. — Country,  45ft  48c  lb;  seiMirator, 
48ft50c    lb.      Milk.    10c    quart. 

Poultry. — Roosters,  •_'3ft35c  Ih;  dressed, 
75cft$1.75    each. 

Vegcfaible.s. — Potatoes,  10(«?L5c  %  pk ; 
75cft"$l  per  bushel:  cahbage,  10ft^l7c  hd; 
lettuce,  Sft'lOc  hd :  beets,  5c  bch;  radishes, 
6c  bch:  onions,  5ft  7c  bch:  liV  bx :  lima 
beans,  35ft  40c  qt ;  soup  beans.  30ft  .i4.c  qt ; 
celery,  5ft  10c  bcih ;  turnips,  20@25c  V4  pk ; 
corn    meal,     10  ft  12c     qt. 

Fruits. — .Vpples.     10ft  30c     '4     pk. 

Coun-trv  Butchering. — ^Sniis.age,  l30(Si34c 
lb;  smoked.  32r<-36c  lb;  ba^klione,  25ft  28< 
lb;  spare-ribs  32c  lb:  tenderloin.  45c,  lb; 
steak,  32ft  36c  lb:  pudding,  25ft  2«c  lb; 
lard,     32c    lb;     hi^ms,     42ft  4.5<-     lb. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat.  $2.25;  .orn, 
$2;  oats.  $1.15:  rye,  $1.85;  bran.  $2,30  iwt  : 
miiddlincs,    $3    cwt. 

Wholesiile  Grain  Market. — Wheat.  $2. 12ft 
2.15;  corn.  $1,72;  rye,  $1.70,  oats.  $1; 
bran,  $38^"  42  i)er  ton;  middlings,  $50ftr54 
l>er   ton. 


34@»5c;  Eastern  Shore  and  Virginia,  34® 
35c;  Southerns,  33^<34c.  Duck  effgi,  40c 
dozen. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Chickens  38(a)40c;  do., 
roug>h,  28@30c;  old  roosters,  a8@i30c; 
ducks,    29fe33c;    turkeys,    30@35c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — No.  1  timothy,  $a2.50; 
standard  timothy,  $31.50@82;  No.  2  timo- 
thy, $31;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed, 
$31.50(S)32;  No.  2  light  clover.  $80.50® 
31.50.  No.  1  clover,  »30.50(a)31.50;  No.  2 
clover.  $28.50@30.  No.  3  do.,  $28ft-2fl.  No. 
1  straight  rye  straw,  $23 ;  No.  1  tangled,  $20 
ft  21;  wheat  straw,  $18<<i)  18.50;  oats  straw, 
$17@20. 

LANCASTER   PRODUCE 

Lan-caster,     Pa.,     -Vpril     1,     1919-. 

One  of  the  largest  markets  in  'local  his- 
tory this  morning  did  a  landslide  bus.ine8S 
and  thousands  of  eggs  for  Easter  were  so  d 
at  38  cents  per  dozen.  Some  farmers  held 
out  for  forty  cenrts,  but  sales  at  that  price 
were  few.  Fresh  vegetables  ae  beginning  to 
box;  lima  beans,  20c  pt ;  tomatoes,  30c  box; 
»ppe«r  in  the  local  markets.  Prices  were 
generally    held   over   fom    last   week. 

Butter  and  Eggs.— Creaniery  butter.  50c 
lb;    country    butter,    58c.      Fres-h    eggs,    3803? 

40c    per   dozen.  «,  o-/a 

Poultry.— Dressed  old  chickens,  $l.a.->frt> 
1.50;  dressed  young  chickens,  *l-25;  !»▼« 
chickens.  $1.75@2  per  pair,  live  old  chick- 
ens, 35c  per  11».  _  .  ,  .  tii» 
Vegetables  and  Fruits.— Asparagus,  15c 
bui>ch;  spinach.  25c  ^  pk;  potatoes  12  @ 
20c  %  pk;  do.,  80c(r?'$1.10  per  bushel; 
sweet  potatoes,  25c  %  pk ;  dry  onioiw^  10c 
hx:  lima  beans,  20c  pt;  '^^''^^^'a.^J^/?/ 
new    beans,    60c    H    pk ;    apples.    20ft^30c    % 

^'^Grain  Market.— Wheat.  $2.10  bu;  chicken 
wheat,  $2.10:  ear  corn.  $1.60;  rye,  »2.10. 
Timothy  hay,  $29 ft  30  per  ton;  mixed  hay, 
$28^29;     wheat    straw,     $18^^19. 

NEW  YORK  PRODUCE 

New    York    City,    April    1,    1918. 

Best  grades  of  butter  ruling  firm.  Cheese 
market  is  still  unsettled.  Higli  grade  eggs 
stejidy.  Dressed  poultry  is  quiet  -"^'^e  '«; 
ceipts  of  live  fowls  are  small  and  bmng 
good  prices.  Potatoes  weak  and  lower. 
Apples    steady. 

Butter.  —  Creamery,  extra.s 
per  pound,  43c;  higher  score, 
thirds  to  firsts,  37ft)43c;  8t»to 
41c,    ladles,    31  ft  35  Vic.  „,.  ,,  r  o- 1.L0 

Cheese.    —   Colored    specials,    24  »/4  S'2i>  V&c. 

Daisies,    25ft  26c.  00/3.^0,.. 

Kgo-s — Fresh  gathered  extras,  39  ft  40c. 
extra"flrsts,  37%@38%c;  nearby  white  fine 
to  fancy.  41@42c;  ordinary  to  good.  39Qri) 
40c;     browns.     39^40c. 

Vegetables  and  Greens.  —  Beets.  Per  bW. 
$lft2.  Onions,  per  lOO-lb.  bag.  a5c@ 
I1.25.  Potatoes,  .lersey,  $1  ft' 1.75  per  100 
lbs.;  state  and  western,  $1.60(«2  per  100 
lbs  Carrots.  75c ft #2  per  barrel. 
'''Apples.-Winesap.  $4  ft  6;  York  Imperial 
$3.50@5.50:  King,  $4(a>6;  Baldwin.  $8.50 
r.5,50;  Grecnine.  $4ft6.50:  Northern  bpy. 
$4  ft  7. 


Corn.— Oar  lots.  No    2  yellow,  $1.92ft  l  93 
Oats.— No.    2    white,    $J.06@1.06H.  ^ 

NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  GRAIN 

■     P«J -Jiff""  •  ^'*"''' .^j**'-    ^P"'    !•    19 1«. 
m«\^t  4  '''■'"^''  *»'  '"""^   Jn  *»>e   local   .pot 

ZV^''\  Z"^"  •"«'!"«<•'  on  Saturday.  For 
prompt  ^^estern  shipment  prices  were  un 
changed,  but  there  was  no  resale  lots  offered 
in    transit,    most    of    this    surplus    being  "Xn 

ent    and     consumers     seemed     to     be    satisfied 
l^^ri'i:}''"  ;:'*    •.".''''■    '-quireme«ts    made    il 


(92  score), 
43%@44c: 
dairy,    35  @ 


ti  liner 


Hay     and     Straw— Market     h 
tone    at    33d    street    and    at    Broikly"n    v"'n 
Terminal    shed.   Outside    track    d^ivery    i^in?; 
gradually    cleaning    u).    and    rule    firmer     tlo 
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good 
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were 

good 


BALTIMORE    PRODUCE 

Baltimore.     Md  ,     ,\iiril     1.     1918. 

Produee.. — -Potatoes,  white,  Maryland  and 
Peiinsvlvania.  $l,25ft  1,50  cwt;  do..  New 
York."  $1. 25ft  1.50  cwt;  Eastern  Rhore, 
$1. 10ft  1.25  cwt.  Sweet  )>otatoes,  yellow.  $3.50 
$4  bbl:  $l.lOft'1.2'5  luimFper.  Asparagus,  $3 
ft  $3.50  irate.  Beets,  3 ft. 6c  bch.  Cabbage, 
danish.  $20ft25  ton  Celery.  New  York.  $1,50 
(fTS.SO  crate;  do,,  native,  5ft)6c  hunch.  Let- 
tuce. $1^2  basket.  Onions,  yellow.  75cft^ 
$1.23  per  cwt:  red,  75cft.$l  per  cwt.  To- 
matoes.    $3ft'4.50    crate. 

Fruit, — .\pTin*»s.  Marv^nnd  and  Ponnsyt- 
vania,  $3.50(3i5,50:  New  York  State,  $4rt^6; 
do..     No.     2,     $3.50.       Strawberries,     15fti85« 

•»* 

Butter, — Trenmery,    western,    extras.    44<5r 

4.5c;  firsts,  43ft' 44c;  pound  print*.  4fift^47c: 
do.  firsts.  44ft'4  5r'.  Nearby  creamerv.  41fi5^ 
42c-  do.  firsts.  40ft 41c.  'Dairy  prints,  SI 
ft  32--:    do,,    firsts     30ft  31 IV 

Eggs. — State,     PennsyWania     and     nearby. 


PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 

Philadelphia,  Pa„  April  1,  1918. 
Beef  Cattle. — Steers  and  hulls  sold  fairly 
and  ruled  firm  and  higher,  with  su-pplies  we 
under  control.  Cows  were  hrmly  held,  l.ut 
without  quotable  change.  Calves  were  slight- 
h    firmer.  .  ,„ 

■  Steers,  choice,  $13  ft '14.25;  common  to 
fair.  $11..50ftl3;  bulK  »«  ^0 ft '11 :  extras 
higher:  cows,  fat.  per  Ih,.  choice  8%  ft  10c, 
fair  to  good,  per  lb,,  7ft~«^c:  bologna  cat- 
tle, choice.  5»4ft^7c;  common,  4(f?5c;  f-al'e/- 
extra    choice,    $19,50ft^2O;    fair    to    good.    $18 

ft  19;  common.  $15ftM7:  Tennessee  and 
souiihern.     $9ft  17, 

Sheep     and      Lambs. — There     was     a 
opMet    for  the  limited   offerings   of    sh- • 

prices     were     advanced.       Lamtwi     also 

firmer.  »«/-,! 

Sheep,     wethers,     extra.     *'*-^<''1i^'  --  , , 
to    choice.     $11.50ftl3:     medium.     *^-^^J^'^]^ 
common,    $7  50ft  9:    ewes,    ''eav.v.    fat,    $12...0 
ft.l3  50    Lambs,   choice,   $19ftl9  2.>:   do.,  me- 
dium,   $17ftl8:     inferior.     $14. 50ft  16. 

jlogs  — The  market  was  weaker  under  a 
light  demand  and  freer  offerings.  Quota- 
tions  for  best  western,  $20 

Citv  Dressed  Stock.— The  market  ruled 
firm  with  demand  alworbing  the  limited  of- 
ferings.       Calves,      s^heep     and      lambs     were 

''"st'eers.     17@22c:     heifers,    16ft  2Uc-,     cows 
1 3  ft  19c  ;     calves,     27  V4  ft  28c  ,     soul'hern     and 
barnvards,     20ft  22c;     country    dressed,     -Sffl 
3.5c: "sheep,    24ft^25c:    do.    extra,    25c;    lambs. 
29(fJ30c;    hogs,    25V4c^ ^^ 

LANCASTEB    LIVE    STOCK 

Lancaster,  Pa..  April  1.  1918. 
0^„tle.  —  Receipts,  1,080  head,  agiinst 
1  070  a  week  ago.  market  active,  prices  15c 
to  25c  higgler:  all  cattle  sold  at  clo«e ,  good 
10  choice  steers.  $li3ftl4;  medium  to  goo-l, 
fl0  5(»ftll;  >omnion  to  medium,  $9ft9'''; 
"ood  10  cho-ice  heifers,  $10.75ft  11.75 ;  in.- 
d.ium  to  L'ood.  *H  75ft  9.75;  common  to  me- 
dium. $Hrfi8.25:  good  to  choice  cows,  ?i),75 
rn  10,75;  mediuiii  to  jood,  $7ft7.75;  com- 
mon to  medium.  $5. 75ft  6.75;  l>olog.i  i  .mi 
fair-flesh  cows.  $7 ft  8.75:  gooil  to  chOi>e 
bulls.  $10. 75ft  11. 75;  medium  to  gOO'l.  «'«.50 
ft^9.25:  lommon  to  medium,  $8. 10ft  8.40: 
iKiloena  bulls.  $«.75ft^9,75;  iroo  "•  to  ihoice 
Nifock  bulls.  $9,25®  10;  medium  to  good 
$8  50ft  9  10:  i-ommon  to  medium  $3.10fti 
fi  to 

Hoes — Receipt-.  640  heaii :  market  slow; 
prices.  25c  to  40c  lower:  h.Mt  grades,  $18(J? 
18  50:     roughs,    $14  ft*  15, 

BUPTALO  LIVE  STOCK 

Buffalo,  N,  Y.  April  1.  191'' 
OntHe — Recp^ptw.  3,100;  easier:  prime 
•steers  $13..'?n<?M4 :  shipping  s'eors.  $13frfi 
13  2.5-  butchers.  $10ft  12.50:  yearlings. 
$11,.'!0ft>13:  heifers.  $9ft^l2:  rows.  fHW 
12.25;  bnlls.  $7(3*10,75;  sfo-.'k'rs  and  feed- 
ers.  $7  nn«ffiO.!i():   fresih   cows  .md   springers. 

Calves. — Receipts.      1,750:      easier.      $7<?> 
U»75 

Hogs. — Receipts,     13,200:     heavv,     strong; 


1.   w'~i    -,v'   -'"'■'f^    <"■    *"»»*'    bales.    $"0® 

-s.       R.ve    straw.    $2 1ft  28    per    ton 
Corn.— No.    3    yellow,    $1,97% 
Oats.— No.    2    white,     $1.06%  @.l. 0714. 

PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MARKET 

Butter  *'';'l»dell'hia.    Pa.,    April    1.    ipu, 
.„„."r'—^'"' ,""":''«»    developed    no    i.nnor- 
.-«.    ....„„,iv.       .\t    ine    Produce    Exohan-e   .50 
tu-bs  extra    creamery    sold   at    43^^     but    sub- 
sequently    44, -  -•  '•'^*.     "UI     SUD- 


th2rr*'^  '"'■  ''"''  "»''»  o»  the"  street  and 
there     were     no     l.-.ter     oflFerings     ho\Z     thi, 

st^'y.      '""•"'     ''■'■'"     «•'■"     -'-.ne/"^,    Sd 

ir^^^lr^^^?"^''  *«!5dpacked  creamerv.  cx- 
tr«'flt:.  •  ^LR''''';-'*<-«'-'n«  goods,  45ft 46^:  ex- 
ft4fc       'Jfi;'   *"■''"•   '•^ft  42%c;    seconds  .19 


Receipts     as     compiled     bv     the    Bure  lu    of 
M.rVe,«  ,958    „„«  „f   ,,,,„r  and   Sl'ca^, 

NEW  YORK~MILK  MARKET 

New  York  City,  .AprU  1,  ]9lfl, 
T«.e  vriv'n  *  •?"'*'d"»>'>e  surplus  of  miJk. 
cede  ^„  fi  ^*'""""*«'°"  >""«  decided  not  to  sc- 
ede  to  the  request  of  M,e  Dairymen's  L.ajue 
to  reconsider  the  rel:,il  rate  in  ord.r  to 
reduce    »t.      The   Conimwu;^.,    .1.^ :,    L    'i. 


I'riiB.-s      conne<-Ted 
Wttling.     and    0,71 


-•■"••'"■    ''I    an     ii-pei-i-ent    sun.lus    for    .\Mri'. 

\Mii  *'Sf.  *''*"  l"'<'l'«'-»*'>n  of  surplus  I«t 
April.  The  KuP|.1us  in  1917  for  Mav  w.i^  14 
percent :  for  .Tune,  24.2  percent  and  for  .Iii!v. 
-3  percent.  The  Commission  ,.oint-.l  out 
that  the  distributors  had  been  losers  owin? 
o  ^he  burden  of  «urr,l,is  carried  in  t!,.  "•■ti- 
ter montftis  just  closed  and  that  thev  s'lon'd 
have — 


was    .-(No    pointed    ont    ^y 


a     quart     less,     if 
the   CommisMon, 

The  Commission  rates  for  April  to  l^•' 
producer  of  Orade  B  in  the  first  ili«'rict 
are  $2  50  a  hundred  for  3  percent  mi'It: 
$2.74.  or  ai»)iroximalelv  5  8  cents  1  O'lSf* 
for  3  6  percent:  and  $2.90  for  4  )i.  -  •'•t>f 
Rpieoipts  of  milk  and  cream  in  40qiian  can* 
for  week  endlne  March  30  were  as  fn"OTr<: 
Railroad  Mi'k  Crftm 

Erie     36.187  '-'<•"' 

SusqufAianna    6.373 

West    Wiore    10.225 

Laickawanna      61.750 

N    Y,   Central    (long  hsnl).  124,900 

Ontario     37,032 

Lehigh     VaHev 4^,084 

New     Haven     5.794 

PennsyWanIa      10.750 

Other    source*     6,720 

Totals      .845,815        lO.fJJ 

Same  week  last  year 861.852       l'-' 


iieavy,       $17. S0C<7 18.15 ;       miseJ.       918.25i^  ^,^ 

18.50;     yorkers,    $18. 40(a)  18.50;    light    >ork-  I  "^^ 

era,        $17. 75ft  18;        prigs.        $17.50®  17. 75  Hi 

roughs.   $16^16.25;   Btigs,   $13@14.  '  ■  = 

NEW    YORK    LIVE    STOCK 

New    York    City,    April    1,    1918 

Beeves.— Receipt*.     3,145;    steady;     ateers. 

■$10.a5@14.35;      balls,     $7.50®  12.25;      cows 

$4.50ft>il0.  ' 

Calves.-— Recei,,ts,    .3,960;    firm;    Teals.    $17 

®21=    culls,     $12f«l6;    little    calve*,    $i6(ff' 

1  X  .OVt  " 

Sheej.  and  Lai»bs.— Receipts,  2,830;  sheen 
^'"«';   '^»ath%  firm;    unshorn   l»mb8.  $19.25 

Hogs.— Rweipts,      8,285;     easy;     light    to 

PHILADELPHIA  HAY  AND   GRAIN 

«>  I  ,.     P»^«^adel^^hia,    Pa.,    April    1,    1918 

■Haled   Hay  and   Straw.-^ReceVpts,   336  tons 

of  hay  and   1   car  of  straw.     The  hiiy  mark« 

was  quiet,   with  moderate  but  ample  offering 

t.*,„!;*»™".."»'-«-       Straw    aold    slowly.    Zl 


The  Striker's  Story 

By  Frank  H.  Spearman 


Cecvri^  MeCLURE  PHILLPS  &  ax 


They  hesitated,  they  stopped  to  yell; 
but  the  scab  stood. 

"Stone  him!"  shouted  Ben  Nichol- 
son.    McTerza  backed  warily  across 


(Concluded   from  last  week.)  where  he  was  going.     He  was  there; 

Awkwardly  as  the  rioters  had  man-  that  'was  all — he  was  there, 
leuvered,  thoy  seemed  then  to  be  get-  The  despatcheira  yelled  at  him 
I  ting  into  better  shape  for  mischiet.  from  above.  The  cry  echoed  back 
Tbey  were  quicker  at  expedients,  and  short  from  a  hundred  Polack  throats, 
|t«x)  intensely  active  leaders  rose  out  and  they  sent  a  splitter;  it  was  plain 
|of  the  crowds.  Following  the  shouts  they  were  mad  for  Mood.  Even 
loftbe  pair,  wblch  we  could  just  hear,  that  cry  didn't  greatly  faze  the  fel- 
L  great  body  of  the  strikers  dashed  low.  but  in  the  clatter  of  it  all  he 
|up  the  yard.  caught   another   cry  —   a   cry  sent 

"By  the  Oode!**  cxle4  Andy  Camer-  straight  to  McTerza's  ear,  and  stung. 
\n  art  my  elbow,  "they're  going  for  Rucker,  leaping  ahead  and  brandish- 
Itke  oil-houae!"  Ing    the    truck-stake    at    the    hated 

Before    the   words    were   out    we  stutterer,  yelled,  "The  scab?" 
Itould  hear  the   dull    stroke   of    the       The  Reading  engineer  halted  like 
Iplcks  sinking  into  the  cleated  doors,    a  baited   bear. 

Buckets  were  passed  in  and  out  from        Rucker's  cry  was  enough — in  that 
the  house  tanks.      Jacketed   cans   of   time  and  at  that  place  it  was  enough. 
turpentine  and  varnish  were  hustled    McTerza  froze  to  the  platform.  There 
jdown  the   Hne   to   men    drunk   with    was  more — and   we  knew   it,    all  of 
iriot;  in  a  moment  twenty  cars  were   us    —    between      those     two      men 
iblaze.    To  top  the  frenzy  they  fired    than    scab    and    brotherhood,    strike 
the    oil-house     Itself.       Destruction    and   riot,  flood   or  fire;    there  was  a 
lerazed  the  entire  population  of  the   woman.     We  knew  it  so  well  there 
Uottoms.      The   burning    cars    threw    ^.as  hardly  a  flutter  anywhere,  I  take 
Ithe  front  of  the  big  brick  depot  up    jt,    when    men    saw    McTerza    stoop- 
iito  the  sky.    As  the  reflection  struck    jng^  grasp  Sinkers,  shove  him  towards 
back  from  the  plate-glass  windows,    t^e  depot,  slip  like  a  snake  out  of 
tbe  mob  split  Into  two  great  waves,    ^jg  peajacket,  and  turn  to  front  the 
and  one  headed  for  the  passenger  de-    whole  blooming  mob.     There  wasn't 
Ipot.     They    crossed    the    coal    spurs    ^^y   fluttering.    I    take    it — and    not 
Ibrandishing  torches  ami  sledges  and    ^g^j.  mudj  breathing;  only  the  scab, 
Ibars.     We  could   see  them   plain   as    ^^^^j,  ^  tremendous  big  man,  swelled 
block  signals.    Every  Implement  that    bigger  in  the  eyes  then  straining  his 
Uer  figured  In  a  yard  showed  in  their   ^^y.  ^^^^^^  ^^y  ^^^^   j^j  McCloud  has 
line,  but  their  leader,  a  youngish  fel-   g^g^  swelled  before  or  since. 
llow,  swung  a  long,   tapering  stake.        j^jq^s  are  queer.     A  minute  before 
\u  tbp  foremost   Polack  climibed   up    ««.    „„„    »i,^    .«»«»«.     .»..».   t*.   -->«.    «.t.a 

on  the  last  string  of  flats  that  sepa-   ^^^^ jj.jj  ^.^^ 

aled  them  from  the  depot,  the  stor-  rj,^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Rucker  stumbled 
age  tanks  in  tbe  oil-house  took  fire,  across  a  rail  in  his  fury,  and  went 
The  roof  jumped  from  the  wall-phites  gp^awling.  but  the  scab  stood.  The 
like  one  vast  trap-door,  and  the  ^.^^  wavered  like  tunibleweeds.  They 
Bquid  yellow  spurted  flaming  a  hnn-  ^j^^^.^  understand  a  man  fronting 
drod  feet  up  into  the  black.  A  split-  ^^^^^  .j,^^^  ^^^  Nicholson— I  recog- 
ting  yell  greeted  the  burst,  and  the  ^j^^^  ^^^  whiskers — began  blazing 
Polacks,  with  added  fury,  raced  to-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^et  the  scab 
Uards  the  long  depot  I  made  out  then    ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^    p^^^^^    ^^^^ 

Ithe  man    with    the    club.      It    was 
I  Rucker 

The  staff   of   the   superintendent, 
land  the  force  of  despatchers,  a  hand- 

fnl  of  mftn  »!!  told,  gathered  at  the 

ini  or  men  an  loia.  s  ^^^  platform.     The  Polacks  wavered; 

luDoer  windows  and  opened  nre  wiin  .       «'                                          ... 

upper  winaows  anu     y  the  instinct  of  danger  unsettled  them. 

nvolvers.    It  was  just  enough  to  in-  ° 

L .  .     ^      .  .            .    J  I*  «««/»atHMi  Mobs  are  queer.     A  single  man  will 

fur  ate  the  rioters.     And  It  appearea  ^^^^      ,,         .°       ^jj 

certain    tha"   the    house    would    be  head  them  quicker  than  a  hundred 

burned  under  the  defenders'  feet,  for  ^""3.     There  is  nothing  so  danger- 

Ihe  broad  platform   was   bare   from  o«9  as  one  man. 

L  to  end      Not  a  ghost  <A  a  bar-  McTerza   saw   the   Inevitable,    the 

raa  10  ena.     woi  a  ga  steady  circling  that  must  get  him  at 

feade.   not    a    truck,    not    a   shutter  '               °        .    .,      -          ..  ui— 

L»»j   V  .             *».»    A^r^^t    onrf    the  last,  and  as  the  missiles  flew  at  him 

Hood   between    the    depot    ana    tne  »                     .      ,          ,.              ,.  j 

torch,  and  nobody  thought  of  a  man  from  a  score  of  miners  he  crouched 

««il  Cameron  with  the  quicker  eyes  with  the  rage  of  a  cornered  rat.  one 

„,„.  eve  always  on  Rucker. 
tried: 

"For    God's    sake!       There'e    Mc  "Come  in,  you  coyote!"  yelled  Mc- 

if^j^,,.  Terza    tauntingly.      "Come    in!"    he 

Such    as    payday    there    he    was,  cried,  catching  up  a  coupling  pin  that 

*alking  down   the  platform  towards  struck  him  and  hurling  it  wickedly 

'be  depot,  and  humping  alongside-  at    his    nearest    assailant.      Rucker. 

ji5jjgj,g  swinging  his  club,  ran  straight  at  his 

I  [wess  everybody   in  both   camps  enemy. 

«»ore     Like  a  man  in  his  sleep  he  "Kill    the   scab!"   he   cried    and    a 

»^5  w.Hking   right    In   the   teeth    of  Aozen    bristling    savages,    taking   his 

h  Polacks      If  we  had   tried   our-  lead,  closed  on  the  Reading  man  like 

wives  to   pit    him   It    couldn't'  have  a  fan.     From  the  windows  above,  the 

h^n  done  cleaner.     His  friends,  for  railroad  men  popped  with  their  pis- 

M^Terza  had  them,  must  have  shlv-  tols:  they  might  as  well  have  thrown 

Urdd— h.it  that  was  Just  McTerza:  to  fire-crackers.  McTerza,  with  a  cattish 

]*«  wh^ro    he    should-n't.    wh#n    he  spring,  leaped  thru  i  rain  of  brick- 

(rtonldn'^      Even  had  there  not  been  bats  for  Rucker. 

kore  pressing  matters,  nobody  could  The    club   In    the   striker's    hands 

|^»e  floured   out    where   the   fellow  came  around  with  sweep  enough  to 

i  come  from  with  his  convey,  or  drop  a  steer.     Quick  as  a  sounder 


Every  Acre  that  you  tilt 
-Will  put  a  crimp  in  Kaiser  BilL 

Conserve  man  power,  help  win  the  war  by  tising 

Ey  R  O  Y     The  Very  Best 

Plows  in  the  World 


CHILLED  PLOWS 


Because  only  the  finest  steel,  most  carefully  mixed  iron,  best 
seasoned  wood,  and  the  most  thorough  and  painstaking  work- 
manship enter  into  their  construction. 

LE  R0Y  Plows  are  the  kind  YOU  want ;  simple,  j'et  embodying 
the  combined  requirements  of  thousands  of  practical  farmers  who 
demand  the  bcsl  and  know  it  when  they  see  it. 

LE  ROY  Plows  "keep  the  ground"  better  than  any  other 
plows  made,  entailing  less  work  on  horse  and  operator. 

LE  ROY  Plows  mean  better  plowing ;  better  plowing  means 
better  crops  ani  bigger  profits.  We  make  plows  for  general  use. 
Sulky  Plows,  II illers.  Cultivators,  Bean  Harvesters,  etc.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  Le  Roy  IlipleflieilS  and  send  for  our  complete  catalog. 

CanlHidge    and    Loveioy 

Plows  and  Extras  furnished. 

For  15  cents  in  Stamps,  we  will 
mail  you  free  a  complete  up-to-date 
7x10  inches  Fenaer's  Yearly  Iceeri 
leek  to  keep  yofor  farm  acconnts  in 
legal  form. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


■*'r^ 


ITSIH! 


>: 


cultivate  triple  the  acreage 


They  are  so  scientifically  constructed  that  you  can  do 

w    3  to  6  times  as  much  as  with  old-fashioned  tools  an  the  same 

time,  and  get  bigger  and  better  crops  because  of  more  thorough! 

cultivation.    45  years  of  jpfactical  farming  and  manufacturang 

experience  is  back  of  every  Planet  Jr.    Fully  guaranteed. 

Mo.  4  Plaael  Jr  Conbfaiea  HOI  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Cohivm. 

tor  and  Plow  sows  all  earden  teeds  (in  drillsorbms).  plows,  opens  t"[rows  Md 

covert  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  all  throu«h  the  season.    A  hand  machme  that  doe*  tM 

r    workaoeaaily.quicklyuultboroughlythatitpaysioritaeUtneMngleseason. 

No.  1 2  Planet  Jr  Doable  and  Sbgle  Wheel-Hoe  b  the  nreatest    ' 
combiuation  hand-cultivating  tool  in  the  world.    The  plows  open  fur-       « 

r  rows,  cover  them,  and  hiU  gnmina  cr»ps.    The  hoes  are  wonderful 

1  weed-killers.    The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or  shallow.    Crops 

f  are  straddled  till  20  incheK  high;  then  the  tool  works  between 

'  rows  with  one  or  two  wheels.    24  styles— various  prices. 

S«  L«  Allen  &  Co*  phUMieiphia 

72-paC«  Catalog,  fred 
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L  ntostnttt  Pteaet  JiadotBSSctnal  hrmi 

V  «o«k,  and  dcKTibes  ormt  St  dlSereot 

stools,  tachidiac  Seeden,  Wtwct- 

Hoes.     Hone-Hoes,     Harrows,  ^ 

.Orchard.     Be«»,     and    PhroJ- 

,  Wheel  fiJdlDf  CulHraton. 
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Reading  Chemical  Co. 

Our  product*  are  the  bert  of  their  kind. 

Henncsy's  Sdeatifie  Formuki  FertUiaen 
are  dependable  at  all  time*. 

Our  Peerless  Brand  Hydrated  Lime 

will  correct  soil  acidity  at  low  coit. 

Our  Pewless  Brand  Poultry  Meat 
is  a  wonderful  winter  egg  producer.     It  makes 
hen*  lay  and  pay. 

Calicide— The  best    ipray  material  (or  the 
poUtoe*  and  vegetable  crop*. 
Write  aad  get  oar  price*  and  literature  cover, 
ing  all  our  pradocts.    See  for  younelf  how  you 


can  save. 


READING  CHEMICAL  CO.,    Reading,  Pa. 


WE  DO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ' 
ABSOLUTELY  on  AUTO  PARTS 

n  wm  mtereet  you  to  Imow  that  we  have  almost 
any  pirt  for  any  autom  obJlo  that  you  may  want  to 
repafrT  T1»b  parts  are  so  arranged  about  our  ^ace 
that  they  can  readily  be  found.  

we  cover  almost  haU  a  block  and  are  the  lar«§t 
used  autom  oblle-parta  bouse  In  the  Unltedwates. 

When  m  need  ol  any  parts  for  repair,  brlnf^ 
send  the  broken  part*  to  us,  ai  once,  by  parcel  WW 
orexpcens  (wo  wlU  pay  one  war ;  and  on  receipt  of 
same  will  quote  vou  price  by  return  mall. 

Don't  foTRPt  to  BRll^o  or  SEND  us  tbe  broken 
narUBOweean  match  them,  lor  often  one  part 
wlil  fit  ten  or  tlf  teen  d uterent  matces  of  autoatobms. 
Hence,  you  can  aee  the  oeoeselty  of  our  examining 
the  broken  pnr»e  in  crdsr  that  they  may  lie  aocur- 
atelv  matched. 

When  we  dtnuaotle  an  automobOe.  we  save 
every  part  of  It. 

SATTLERS  Inc. 

2809-27  Fletcher  SC    PhUadelpMa,  Panaa. 


MAKE  .YOUBT  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

It  a  SBsaU  eo*t  by  oahigoar  Attaehabia 

oatflt.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLK.  Baaily 

tttacbed.     No  special   tools  reqaired. 

Write  today  for  bar.  rBCC  RAm 

tfain  list  and  free  book  rllCI.  DVVn 

deMribing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  A** 

taehment.    Motorcycle*,  all  makes,  aow 

aad  second-hand,  |36  anj  up.        * 

•HAVtfMANUPACTURINQ  OOa' 

Oepl»228%    Oaleabun,  KaaaM^^ 


AC/r^ 


MP 


.r-'^v- 


111M 

lAeShower^iP 
<AQoW 


fcotaitM  to  farmers  frotn  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  Western 
Canada.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to 
•30.  per  acra  and  raise  from  20  to  45  bushal*  of  S2.  < 
whaat  to  tha  aero  it's  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  offers 
in  her  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

160  Acre  Homesteads  Free  to  Settlers 

and  other  land  at  very  low  price*.  Thooaand*  of  farmers  from  the 
U.S.  or  their  *on*  are  yearly  takins  advaotage  of  thi*  great  oppor- 
tonity.  Wonderfol  yield*  alio  of  Data,  ■arley  and  Flaa. 
Mixed  Farming  i*  folly  a*  profltabi*  an  industry  a*  graia 
raiaing.  Good  *ehool*,  market*  coavenieDt.  climate  excellent. 
'  Writ*  for  literature  and  partietilars  a*  to  reduced  railway 
ratss  to  Sopt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON 
SIO  l>torth  Third  St.,        Harrisburg,  Pa* 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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BLIGHTY 

a  new  shirt  with  the 
Mihtdrg  touch  and  the 
Double  SERVICE  cuffs 


Pennsylvania  Farmer  ^^^  ' 

ikey  McTerza's  head  bobbed,   and   he    Ben  Nicholson?"  slie  sobbed,  putting    sue  if  they  had  met  then. 
went  in  and  under 
hwith  his  left  hand. 


1911 


'Come    away!"    called    the    olderl 


ki  6. 


d  mqA 

1918. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


95-405 


REGULAR 

AND  REvepse^ 

FOLD 


THC 
HVNOC 

cur» 


«,A«f   !n   anH   iinHor  nn  Riicker's  jaw  her  head  out  fearfully. 

went  m  and  under  ^^^^^^^^n'.^e.A  'We   want   the  scab   that  sneaked  man  hoarsely.     "Its  not  women  we', 

listed  with  the  terrific  impact  like  into    the    side    door.    Mrs.     Mary!"  after.  She's  an  engineer's  wife.  Curt; 

rCb^^eBldoirs     Down  he  went.  Mc-  roared  Ben  Nicholson.  "Fire  him  out  this   is  Her  shanty^     Come   a^ay.  . 

a  cninese  aou  B.     i^uwu                 .  .  _^  „  say,"  and  saying,   he  pushed  Rucker 

T"'X^TLf  Z  foulirlZ  sure    there's    no    on.    her.    yoa  and    their    coyote    to.lowing   out  ., 

top    ot    McTcraa.the    Polacks.    wit  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^      ^^    ^^^ 

talves  and  hatchets  and  w.h  €o«,ack  want^  ^^^^   ^_^  ^^^^  ^^^^__  ^^^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^ 


iMorris  and  the  Honorable 

Tim 

By  Myra  Kelly 

jyrttht  MoOlure.  PhlUlpi&Co. 


Both  •,idos 
Right  sides 


You  can  reverse  this  cuff 
when  soUed — and  it  wears 
twice  as  long — ^A  feature  of 
Blightv — the  new 

HALLMARK 

SHIRT 

On  Khaki  ground— stripe  pal- 
terns  that  absolutely  will  not 
fade.  And  ^Blighty"  Fabric  and 
Detail  Quality  i»  Kept  Up,  Ask 
your  dealer. 
IMl.iiAinwaL4C0,  Makers.  Tny.R.T. 


hacked    at    one   another,    and  sprang    ^J  ^°°^f  ^^' ^J^^^^/;,    ,^   j^ave   her    za  says,  all  along  of  Sinkers,  for  Siak.l 
behind   his   assailants   with   Rucker^s    -^h       r  ed    ,      Mcjerza    to    leave   ^^^    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^,^  ^^^^^^^  X 

club.     In  his  hands  it  cut  thru  guards    house  ror  tne  love  oi  v,  ^ ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^   M.rro^„.a  1 


Superintendent    began    to    •upertn- 
tend. 

He  looked  at  the  children  all  in 
their  clean  and  smiling  rows;  he 
looked  at  the  flowers  and  the  gold 
fish;  at  the  pictures  and  the  plaster 
casts;  he  looked  at  the  work  of  the 
last  term  and  he  looked  at  Teacher. 
As  he  looked  he  swayed  gently  on 
his  rubber  heels  and  decided  that  he 
was  going  to  enjoy  the  coming  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  Teacher  pleased  him 
from  the  first.  She  was  neither  old 
nor    ill-favored,    and    she    was    most 


barks,  and  they  closed  over  him  like    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^_^^  _^       ^^  ^^^^  ^^^    ^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^       ^^    ^^^   ^^^    ^^^^ 

water  over  a  stone.  =pab  "  He  nushed  her  back  and  crowd-    McTerza,   spent   with  blood,   dropped 

Nobody  ever  looked  to  see  h.m  pull    ^^^"^   ,f "  ^^^^^^^^  j^e,  between  them.     So  far  as  I  can  le 

out.    yet    he    wormed    his    way    thru    ^%'"^°^;^^;^  tTdark    b  that   is   where   the  courtship   began, 

them   corkscrew   fashion,   while  they        The  was  aa     .   ^^^^^^.^  /^^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  there— and  as  McTer-M  the   first   day   of   school,    after  an  epidemic  of  hysteria 

Christmas      holidays.      Teacher         Day    by    day    nerves    grew    more 

herself  surrounded  by  a  howl-  tense,  tempers  more  unsure,  sleep  and    evidently  nervous.     The  combination 
ob  of   little   savages   in    which  appetite  more  fugitive.     Experienced    appealed   both   to   his  love  of   power 
ad  nuidh  difficulty  in  recogniz-  teachers   went   stolidly    on    with    the    ^^^  ^j^  peculiar  sense  of  humor.  Set- 
behind   the  lunch    the  courtship  as  I  got  it.     There  wajMjr  cherished  First-Reader  Class,  ordinary  routine  while  beginners  de-    t^j^g    deliberately    in    the    chair    of 

..„v,^o.      ^^. -     -  -_,,_.e-    almost  at  her  elbow— a  des-    never  any  more   trouble  about  sen-Bje   Belchatosky'a    face    was    so  voted   time  and   energy   to   the  more    g^^te.  he  began: 

like  rats.  They  fought  McTerza  from        u         .  ^^^^  me— panting,    ing  the  new  men  at  the  short  orderKhed  in  smiles  and  foreign  mat-  spectacular  portions  of  the  curricul-        ..q^^  j^e  children  sing.  Miss  Bail- 

'  •  to    be   beyond    identification;  um.     But  no  one  knew  the  Honour- 


and  arms  and  knives  like  toothpicks. 


tore  down  the  curtains;   the  glow  of    er,  as  he  is  now  McTerza 8. 


ana  uru.»  .uu  .^...    .^.    "."tot,     the  burning  yards  lit  the  room,  and        At   least   that  is  the  begrinning  of| 
Rucker    was   smothering    under    top-    tne  "^^^^"^  •  ^^^.^^   ,^^  ,,_^^ 

pling    Polacks.      But    others    ran    in    out   of  the  gloom. 


They    perate  sight,  ti 
-once    blO( 
they  surrounded   him — but  his  stan-    za. 


side  to  side  of  the   platform.      i  u,:,    vw7croTn*^rt    anfl  torn    rose  McTer-    house  that   I   ever  heard;    and  after] 
Charged   him  and  flanked  him-once    ^'-'^„t^-^^;;;ll°,7;,7Abe^Hp    the  rest  of  us  got  back  to^worK  J 

them.] 


of    .x«nA     of'  the  bread-knife   on   the  shelf   be-    ate    there    side    by    side    with 
chion    swung    every    way    at    once,     or    me   oredu  kui  c  _         _ 


FARM  WHERE  WINTER  IS 
ALMOST  WINTERLESS 

In  the"Land  of  Perpetual  HarvetU' *.  where 
suiuhine,  good  »oil  and  satisfying  crop  returns 
make  life  worth  living.  Land  is  cheap,  PLUS 
a  climate  that  doubles  its  productiveness  tn  the 

Nations  Garden  Spot 

Virgmi«.  ihc  Carolinsi.Georgw.  Alabama  &  Florida 

Write/or  in/ormatton  ttoiv  to 
Wilbur  McCor.D«pt.H   I   G.  A.  CaraweB,  Dtpt  H 
A.&I.Afcmt  ■r.^^'l^S*, 

JacksMTiU*.  Fk.        I         WilM»«l*a.  N.  ( 

ATLANTIC  COAST 
LINE  RAILROAD 

Thm  Standard  Railroad  of  thm  South 


It  was  not  until  then  that  he  madtl 


-                                  ,.       *  ^tA^  h.m  McTerza    got    his    coffee   out    of   tlie] 

Swarm  as  they  would,  they  could  no  «'^.«  ^^^-                         ^^  ^j,^  ^ean-    hot  tank,  too.  tho  he  always  insistei] 

get  a  knife  or  a  pick  into  him.  and  it  .^ll^'^^^X^^l^.J^^  on    paying    twenty-five    cents    a  cup 

looked  as  if  he  would  clear  the  whole  ing  over  Ms  ^re-twor^-  ^^   ^^^    .^     ^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^   ^^^^         \ 

platform,     when     his     dancing     eye       J^7;;^J"f^.l:°^f,,3„e,   Mrs.   Mul-    and    had    a    kind    of    an    interest  ij 
caught  a  rioter  at  the  baggage  room    God.   ^^J^  '^^  ^er  hands    The  scab,    the  business, 
door  mercilessly  clubbing  poor  little    lenix,  wringing  ner  nanas. 

Sinkers.      The  boy    lay    in    a   pitiful    ^^l"' '^;^ll^^J:Z^^  ^^^^  good  his  early  threat.     Sinkers  beinj 

heap  no  better  than  a  ^ji^g  mouse^     -     N  eho  -  l^^^-^^^J^,   ^,,^,,,,    ,„,    ,,e   toughness   of  h.' 
McTerza.   cutting   his   way   thru   the     °^°  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^         ,„g    ,i,„„.  thought  he  could  hold  up  onel 

circle    about    him,     made     a    swath    >;; J'"^.^";^";^^'^'";  ^^^,^^  end  of  the   family   himself,   and  Mc 

straight  for  the  kid,  and  before  the    -^^^^^^'l^lfj^'ll^;^^^^^^  ^erza    expressed    confidence    in    hJ 

brute  over  him  could  run  he  brought       ^^^'^^^^l^^Zr  L.  .X.X.Z.,  strode    ability  to  take  care  of  tHe  other; 
the  truck-stake  with  a  full-arm  sweep    f  ^/J  ^""^'J^^^     L^^n't     leave     this    finally,  and  thru  his  persuasions.  tli<| 
fiat  across  his  back.     The  man's  spine    '^ll^J^t' ^J'^^.J^^^^^^  ^^ort    order    house    was    closed   for' 

doubled    like    a    jack-knife,    and    he    J«  --      «^;  ^'^^^^  J  ^  ^,.    ,^,,     ,,,  ,,^,,  .^day  is  like  the  Mc 

sunk  wriggling.      McTerza  made  but    her  ™^  her^  ^^^^^  ^_^^^    ^^^^   ^  ^^^^^  ^ 

one   pass   at  him;    be   never  got   up    ^er   hes  justj^ned^y^^^^^^  y  ^^^^^        ^^  ^^^  ^^l^^^r^^,  it  is  queer,  yet  hj 

He  sha'n't  go  out.    Burn    never  stuttered  after  that  night,  no 


again.     Catching  Sinkers  on  his  free    under  their  cowardly  clufes!      Leave 


HDHE  CANNER 


Manr  are  maidnf  au.w  iia  «•»  P«-«  — •»•  - 
•iac  Fruit  and  Vetrtablei  lor  matket.  aelf  h 
|>ori  and  borne  oie  with  a 
"rAVORITE"  HOMB  CANNKR 
Made  better,  lait  lonrer  no  waatc.  cirei  bert 
re»alt».   ntei  lew  fueU  ea»r  to  operate. 
Price.,  $3.25  and  np    We  fomi.h  cana 
and  UbeU.  Write  lor  FREE  BOOICLET. 
yf^   iJao  m»""^»*^*'"*  Home^M^  Commnaity 
Steal*  Pr«amir«  Ontnts. 

The  Carolina  Matal  Products  Co., 
Post  Offic*  B«C^20     WMmliiKtoii,  H.  C 


arm.  the  Reading  man  ran  along  the    ^^ '^^^^''^^  j^^^,,,.  ,j,,  „,ed  passion    even    at    the    marriage    service: 
depot  front,  pulling  him  at  his  side    ^^^^J^J^^.^^  ^„  the  rioters.  ''When    claims    the    impediment    was    sea 
and    pounding    at    the    doors^      But    ^^^'j,^^;;?,;^^^  ^^h  him.     Its  you    clean    out    of   him.      But   thai   nigh 
every    door    was    barred     and    none   ^^^f^^J^^^.Jf  Curtis  Rucker.  is  it?    made   the   reputation   of   McTerza 
dared   open       He   was   clean    out    de    ^ba    wa„  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^   ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

stands       Take    him!"  Cloud.     McCloud  has.  in  truth,  m^ 

Her    voice    rang    like    a    fire-bell,  good  men.  tho  the  neaa  oi  tne  pu. 

Rucker    burnt   by  her  words,   would  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  hu> 

have  thrown  himself  on  McTerza.  but  band  of  royal  Kate  Mullenix— JohnJ 

Nicholson    lield    him    back.       There  nie  McTerza. 
never  would   have   been   but   one   is-  THE   END 

„„. (Ill .llllMIIIIUlllllll umilMlIIMlllMBlll.im'"!""""""'""""""""! 


n  Spiderwitz  had  placed  all  his  able  Timothy's  pet  subjects  and  so  no 

in  a  solitary  suspender  and  two  one  could  specialize  to  any  great  ex- 

ile  buttons;  Eva  Kidansky  had  tent. 
uiy  freed  herself  from  restrain-        Miss  Bailey  was  one  of  the  begin- 

ooks   and   eyes;    Isidore   Apple-  ners.  and  Room  18  was  made  to  shine 

had  discarded  shoe-laces;    and  as  the  sun.  Morris  Mogilewsky.  Moni- 

Ashnewsky    had    bartered    his  tor  of  the  Gold-FIsh   Bowl,  wrought 

necktie    for    a   yard    of    "shoe-  busily  until  his  charges  glowed  red- 

Urorice.  ^^  against  the  water  plants  in  their 

Bailey  was  greatly  disheart-  shining  bowl.     Creepers  crept,  plants 

by  this  reversion  to  the  original  grew,    and    ferns    waved    under 

She  delivered  daily  lectures  on  care  of  Nathan   Spiderwitz.   Monitor 

rushes,   hair-ribbons,   shoe  pol,-  of    the   Window    Boxes.      There    wrs 

lins.  buttons,  elastic,   and  other  such   a   martial    swing   and   strut    in 

to  grace.      Her  talks  on  soap  Patrick   Brennan's  leadership  of  the 

ater  became  almost  personal  in  line  that  it  informed  even  the  timid 

and  her  insistence   on   a  close  heart  of  Isidore  Wishnewsky  with  a 

between  such  garments  as  were  war-like   glow    and    his    feet    with   a 

t  to  be  united,   led   to   a  lively  spasmodic     but     well-meant     tramp 

in    twisted    and    disreputable  Sadie  Gonorow^y  and  Eva.  her  cous- 

pins    And  yet  the  First-Read-  in,  sat  closely  side  by  side,  no  longer 

ass.    in    all    other    branches    of  "mad  on  theirselves."  but 

ling  so  receptive  and  responsive,  feelings."     The  work  of  the  preceed 


and 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

ET«ry  where  to  rJd«**   and  ex-  i"  — *"■ 

hibittha  new   itoiMi^  "li^fj^ 

Mke"  completely  equipped  with 

aleetric  light  and  bom.  carrier, 

iUnd.  tool  Unk.  e<«Bter-bryke. 

mad  saarda  and  anU-akid  tirea. 

CItelM  ol    44    other  •tylM. 

eolora  and  aixet   in  the  famona 

"Hawser"  line  of  bieyclaa. 

DCUVKMCO  maa  on  approval 
and  *0  DAY*  TRIAL.  Send  for 
bis  frew  caUlos  and  partieolara 
of  oar  Faetory  -  dirtet  •  lo  -  Kiatr 
marvelooa  oflfera  and  tenna. 
TIDE6  Laropa.  Homa.Wheew. 
I  InCO  Sundirieii,  and  parU  for 
•II  bteyelM— at  half  uMsl  pHcM. 

HMD  NO  MONCY  bat  tali  oa  axaetlT^  . 

wbTt  Tou  naad     «o  not  bar  oatil  yjo jat  «»  pri* 
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Farm  Catalogue 
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enew  your    Subscription    l>c- 
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PENNSYLVANIA    FARMER 
261  S.  3rd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


the   breastworks,   and    as 
warily  aiOug,  dragging  t^e  1 
boy,    they    cursed    and    chased 
struck  him  like  a  hunted  dog. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  depot 
stands  a  huge  ice-box.  McTerza,  dodg- 
ing in  the  hail  that  followed  him, 
wheeling  to  strike  wfth  a  single  arm 
when  the  savages  closed  too  thick, 
reached  the  recess,  and  throwing 
Sinkers  in  behind,  turned  at  bay  on 
his  enemies. 

With   his  clothes   torn   nearly   off, 
his  shirt  streaming  ribbons  from  his 
arms,    daubed    with    dirt    and    blood, 
the  scab  held  the  recess  like  a  giant, 
and  beat  down  the  Polacks  until  the 
platform    looked    a    slaughter    pen. 
While  his  club  still  swung,  old  John 
Boxer's    cannon    boomed    across    the 
yard.     Neighbor  had  run   it  out  be- 
tween his  parallels,  and  turned  it  on 
the  depot  mob.     It  was  the  noise  more 
than    the    execution    that     dismayed 
them.  McTerza's  fight  had  shaken  the 
leaders,  and  as  the  blacksmiths  drag- 
ged their  gun  up  again,  shotted  with 
nothing    more    than    an    Indian    yell, 
McTerza's   assailants   gave   way.      In 
that  instant  he  disappeared  thru  the 
narrow    passage    at    his    back,    and 
under  the  shadow  behind   the   depot 
made   his   way   along   the  big  build- 
ing and  up  Main  Street  to  the  short 
order  house.      Almost  unobserved  he 
got  to  the  side  door,  when  Rucker's 
crowd,  with  Rucker  again  on  his  feet, 
spied    him    dragging    Sinkers    inside. 
They  made  a  yell  and  a  dash,  but  Mc- 
Terza  got   the  boy  in   and   the   door 
h.irred    before    they  could    re.Toh    it. 
They  ran  to  the  front,  baffled.     The 
house    was    dark    and    the    curtniTT? 
drawn       Thefr  clamor  hroiielit   Mrs. 
Mullenlx.   half   dead   with    fright,    tn 
the  door.     She  recognized  NichnicnTi 
ind  Rnrker.  and  appealed  to  them 
"Pray  God.  do  you  want  to  mob  me, 
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TTncle  Amos  says:   "Who's  got  a  better  right   to  use  »»>«  P"^''^"^ 
an-  to  en  oy  some  of  the  delights  and  comforts  of  travel  than  the  farnw^ 
Hke?o  know      Yet   some  folks  seem  to  think  that  because  a  farmer  can 
in  auomol^ie  .o  go  to  market,  or  take  his  family  out   in  the  even  n 
he's    ro  in-    in    wealth   obtained    by    chargln'    too    much    ^or^ly^'J 
Seems   strange,    now.   don't    it.    how    the    public    howls    when    it    .ee- 
signs    of    prosperity    out    in    the   countr.' 


ey?" 

They  could  sing  very  prettily  and 
they  did. 

"Very  nice,  indeed,"  said  the  voice 
of   visiting    authority.      "Very    nice. 
Their    music    is    exceptionally    good 
And  are  they  drilled?     Children,*  will 
you    mark    for   me?" 

Again  they  could  and  did.     Pa.trick 
marshaled   his  line  in   time  and  tri- 
jjjQ    umph  up  and  down  the  aisles  to  the 
evident  interest  and  approval  of  the 
"comp'ny".  and  then  Teacher  led  the 
class  thru  some  very  energetic  Swed- 
ish   movements.       While    arms    and 
bodies  were  bending  and  straighten- 
ing  at   Teacher's    command    and   ex  • 
ample,  the  door  opened  and  a  breath- 
less boy  rushed  in.     He  bore  an  un- 
folded note  and.   as  Teacher  had   no 
hand    to   spare,    the   boy    placed    the 
mit  kind    P^per  on  the  desk  under  the  soften- 
ing eyes  of  the  Honoraible  Timothy, 
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(.  recepnYts  «uu  .^oh"-^...,  ..-,....„-.             -                     ,„/^„,vot  who    glanced  down    idly    and    then 

!...(  hnitintr  and  uncertain  pro-  ing  term  was  laid  in  neat  and  docket-               «•  .          ^         ^   ,,„ 

but  halting  ana  uncenttiu  v           j>  pounced  upon  the  note  and  read  its 

towards    the    state    of    virtue  ed  piles  upon  the  low  book-case.  The  v^^^^  ^^  j 
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say. 


children  were  enjoined  to  keep  clean 


70^'Sleraa  Bld«..  New  Yc 


is  next  to  godliness. 

rly  in  .January  came  the  report    and  entire.     And  Teacher,  a  nervous 

|"Ouni    Shoe    Tim"    was    on    the    and  uusmlllrig  Teacher,  waited  dullv. 

lath  and   might  be  expected   at        A  week  passed  thus,  and  then  the 

[lime.      Miss    Bailey    heard    the    good-hearted    and    experienced    Miss 

in  calm  ignorance  until  Miss    Blake  hurried  ponderously  across  the 

who    ruled    over    the    adjoin-    hall  to  put  Teacher  on  her  guard. 

lingdom.   interpreted    the  warn-        "I've  just  had  a  note  from  one  of 

k  license  to  teach  in  the  pub-    the  grammar  teachers,"   she   panted. 

Lools  of  New  York  is  good  for    "  'Gum    Shoe    Tim'    is    up    in    Miss  together      He's  as  cross 

L  vp  .r      It^  renewal   depends    Greene's  room.     He'll  take  this  floor    eo'^K  round  together.     He  8  as  cross 
lone  >e.ir.     Its  renewal   aepenua  Greene  in   dead  faint  In 

I  the  reports  of  tTie  Principal  in    next.      Now.    see    here,    child,    don  t 
of  the  school  and  of  the  As-    look    so    frightened.      The    Principal 
le  Superintendent  in  whose  dis-    is  with  Tim.     Of  course  you're  nerv- 
ftiie  school  chances  to  be.     After    ous,  but  try  not  to  show  it.     And  you- 
such  renewals   the   license  be-    '11  be  all  right,  his  lay  is  discipline 
permanent,    but    Miss    Bailey    and    reading.      Well,    good    luck    to 
5 a  teacher,  barely  four  months    you!" 

The  Associate  Superintendent  Miss  Bailey  took  heart  of  grace. 
«r  vicinity  was  the  Honourable  The  children  read  surprisingly  well, 
fhy  O'Shea.  known  and  dreaded  were  absolutely  good,  and  the  enemy 
Sum  Shoe  Tim"  owing  to  his  under  convoy  of  the  friendly  Prin- 
ling  way  of  creeping  softly  up  cipal  would  be  much  less  terrifying 
JHair.  and  appearing,  all  un-  than  the  enemy  at  large  and  alone. 
dei  and    unwelcome,    upon    the    It  was,  therefore,  f  ^^  ^  -/""^^  ^;;    „«   p^rt    in    thi^    Its   all    right.    You 

lioid  (.f    his    intended    victim.         most  serene  that  she  turned  to  greet  > 

lis.  Mis.s  Blake  explained,  was  in    the   kindly   concerned   Principal    and 
Ice  of  all  the  rules  of  etiquette    the  dreaded  "Gum  Shoe  Tim".     The 
ninK  ^uch   visits  of    inspection,    latter  she  found  less  ominous  of  as- 
proper  procedure  had  been  that    pect  than  she  had   been   led  to  fear. 
OShea's  predecessor,  who  had    and    the   Principal's    charming    little 
rs  given    timely    notice    of    his    speech  of  introduction  made  her  flush 
k  and  a  hint  as  to  the  subjects    with  quick   pleasure.      And   the   anx- 
iH  he  intended  to  examine  the    ious  eyes  of  Sadie  Gonorowsky.  not- 
ren     Some  davs  later  he  would    ing    the    flush,    grew    calm    as   Sadie 
from  room  to  room,  accompan-    whispered   to  Eva.  her  close  cousin: 
the  antiable  Principal,  and  fol-         "Say,   Teacher   has    a    glad.      She  s 
Iby  the  gratitude  of  smiling  and    red  on  the  face.     It  could  to  be  her 
N  teichers.  .  P^pa." 

"kind  old  gentleman  was  now        "No.     Its  comp'ny.'    answered  Eva 
and    had    been    succeeded   by    sagely.     "It  ain't  her  papa    Its  co.n- 
^Shea.   who.   in   addition   to  his    P'ny    the   whiles   Teacher   takes   him 
«f(edness.   was   adorned   by    an    by   the  hand." 

The  children  were  not  in  the  least  ,.,.,.,  „  ^.^  noii^-., 
disconcerted  by  the  presence  of  the  gat  on  lay  before  him.  "Mis.,  Bailey 
large    man        They    always    enjoyed    could  not  be  held  responsible  for  this 

'^    »w        Mir^A    fho    hpavv  system   of   inter-classroom   communl- 
vlsltors    and    they    liked    tne    neavy  .,,_„., 

visitors    duu     I     y       .    „„^.  ,w.  -^i^g  cation,  it   was  clear  that    the  Princi- 
gold  chain  which  festooned  the  wiae 

white  waistcoat   of  this  guest;    and.  pal  could. 

the   Associate  (To  b«  concluded  next   we»k.) 


|na>)le  temper,  an  overbearing 
F  and  a  sense  of  cruoJ  humour. 
M  almost  finished  his  examina- 

»'  the  nearest  school  where. 
»  hrlak    campaign    of    eight 

><*  had   caused  Ave   dismissals. 


"For  you.  Miss  Bailey,'  he  said 
in  the  voice  before  which  even  the 
school  janitor  had  been  known  to 
quail.  "Your  friend  was  thoughtful, 
tho  a  little  late."  And  poor  palpi- 
tating Miss  Bailey  read: 

"Watch  out!  'Gum  Shoe  Tim'  is  in 
the  building.  The  Principal  caught 
him   on   the  back  stairs   and   they're 


dressing-room.  Says  he's  going  to 
fire  her.  Watch  out  for  him,  and 
send  the  news  on.  His  lay  is  read- 
ing and  discipline  " 

Miss  Bailey  grew  cold  with  sick 
and  unreasoning  fear  .\s  she  gazed 
wide-eyed  at  the  living  confirmation 
of  the  statement  that  "Gum  Shoe 
Tim"  was  "as  cro.ss  as  a  bear,"  the 
gentle-hearted  Principal  took  the 
paper  from  her  nerveless  grasp. 

"Its  all  right."  he  assured  her. 
"Mr.  O'Shea  understands  that  you  had 


are    not    responsible." 

But  Teacher  had  no  ears  for  his 
soothing.  She  could  only  watch  with 
fascinated  eyes  as  the  Honorable 
Timothy  reclaimed  the  note  and 
wrote  across  its  damning  face: 
"Miss  Greene  may  come  to.  She  is 
not   fired.— T.  O'S." 

"Here,  boy."  he  called;  "take  this 
to  your  teacher."  The  puzzled  mes- 
senger turned  to  obey,  and  the  As- 
'e  Superintendent  saw  that  tho 
his  dignity  had  suffered  his  power 
had  in"-eased.  To  the  list  of  those 
whom  he  might,  if  so  disposed,  de- 
vour, he  had  now  added  the  name  ot 
the  Principal,  who  was  quick  to  un- 
derstand that  an  unpleasant  Investi- 
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Win  the  War  By  Preparing  the  Land 

Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 

Bigger  Crops 

W*rlt  In  Joint  EHort  th«  Soil  of  tiio  U.  S.  and  Canada--Co-opor«tlvo 
Farming  in  IMan   Power  Noeeasary  to  Win   «ho   Battle  lor  Liberty 

The  Food  Controllers  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  neater  food  pro- 
duction. Scarcely  lOO.OOC  000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the  allies  overseas  be- 
fore crop  harvest.  Upon  th«.  efforts  of  the  I'nited  States  and  Canada  rest  the  burden 
of  supply. 

Every  Available  Tillable  Acre  muat  Contribute;  Every  Available 
Farmer  and  Farm  Hand  must  Assist. 

Wettern  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  is  short  and  an 
appeal  to  the  United  States  allies  is  for  more  men  for  seeding  operations. 
Canada's  Wheat  Prodction  last  Year  was  225,000,000    Busliels; 
the  demand  from  Canada  alone,  for  1 0 1 8  is  400,000,000  Bushels. 

To  tecure  this  she  must  have  assistance.  She  has  the  land  but  needs  the  men.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  wants  every  man  who  can  effectively  help  to  do, 
Farm  work  thU  year.  It  wants  the  land  in  the  United  States  devebped  first  of  course;  but 
it  also  wants  to  help  Canada.  Whenever  we  find  a  man  we  can  spare  to  Canada's 
fields  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want  to  direct  him  there.  Apply  to  our  Employment 
Service,  and  we  will  tell  where  you  can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 
Western  Canada's  help  will  be  required  not  later  than  April  Sth. 
Wao«s  *o  competent  help,  $50  a  month  and  up,  board  and  lodging. 
Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  warm  welcome,  good  wages,  good  board 
and  find  comfortable  homes.  They  wiUget  a  rate  of  one  ceat  a  m.le  from  Canadian 
boundary  points  to  destination  and  return.  .     u  j         i    » 

For  particulars  as  to  routes  and  places  where  employment  may  be  had,  apply  to 

I.  S.  EMploymeni  Service,  Depi.  of  Leber 

Philadelphia.   Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg.   York,  or   Erie,   Pa. 
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or  poutpiik*.  SafedaliTcry  ituaranteaa. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F, 
P84  TampU  3a.,  S|iri««^l  J.  Maaa. 


,  "ww  op  now    <SiB  III  oo^l  f  OS  »»•*«• 
But  bf  •oM  TOO  aaionr  Prtc ■»>»*»» 


....    addreaa 

,     WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 

I U  Dock  St.       St.LouU.Mo. 
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TOBACCO  FOR  SHEEP 


tings  _.- -. 

Old   Hill  Side  Smoking 

Tobacco,     inaunng    nign    nicoune   wiucui-  •••^  '^'^  jri^lTJ—.  i*— '  «r*<«^w««i/«irv 

AXTON-FISHER  TOBACCO  CO.  Inc.,    -    LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


granulatinKKpnIurky  iobB<<o  in  mnnufarturmg  our  celebrated   brand,      w.u    .....  r^jr"^-inr 
Tobacco,"  iomiring    high    nicotine   conlcnU  Price  $4.00  per  100   lb.,    f.  o.  b.   U)ui5viiie 


Th«  Uaited  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration on  March  23  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement  relating  to  the 
wheat  and   flour  situation: 

If    we    are    to    furnish    the    Allies 
with     the    necessary    proportion    of 
wheat  to   maintain   their   war   bread 
from  now  until  the  next  harvest,  and 
this  is  a  military  necessity,  we  must 
reduce  our  monthly  consumption    to 
21,000,000     bushels     a     month     as 
against   our  normal    consumption    of 
about  42,000,000  Ijushels,  or  50  per- 
cent of  our  normal  consumption.  Re- 
serving a  margin  for  distribution  to 
the    Army     and    for    special    cases, 
leaves  for   general    consumption    ap- 
proximately 1*  pounds  of  wheat  pro- 
ducts  weekly   per  person.     Many  of 
our   consumers    are   dependent   upon 
bakers'  bread.     Such  bread  must  be 
duraible     and    therefore    requires    a 
larger  proportion  of  wheat  products 
than    cereal    breads    taked    in    the 
household.     Our  Army  and  Navy  re- 
quire   a    full    allowance.      The   well- 
to-do    in    our    population    can    make 
greater  sacrifices  in  the  consumption 
of    wheat    products    than    can    the 
poor.      In    addition,    our    population 
in    the   agricultural    districts,   where 
the   other  cereals  are   abundant,  are 
more  skilled    in    the   preparation   of 
breads  from  these  other  cereals  than 
the  crowded  city  and  industrial  popu- 
lations. 

With  improved  transportation  con- 
ditions *we  now  have  available  a 
surplus  of  potatoes.  We  also  have 
in  the  spring  months  a  surplus  of 
milk,  and  we  have  ample  corn  and 
oats  for  human  consunrptlon.  The 
drain  on  rye  and  barley  as  substi- 
tutes has  already  greatly  exhausted 
the  supply  of  these  grains.  To  ef- 
fect the  needed  saving  of  wheat  we 
are  whollv  dependent  upon  the  vol- 
untary assistance  of  the  American 
people  and  we  ask  that  the  following 
rules  shall  be  observed: 

1  Householders  to  use  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  total  of  1*  pounds  per  week 
of  wheat  products  per  person.  This 
means  not  more  than  1}  pounds  of 
Victory  bread  containing  the  '|'»^^][' 
ed  percentage  of  subsliLules  and  one- 
half  pound  of  cooking  flour,  maca- 
roni, crackers,  pastry,  pies,  cakes, 
wheat    breakfast    cereals,    all    com- 

ibined.  ,     ,   . , 

2  Puiblic  eating  places  and  cluhs 
to  observe  two  wheatless  days  per 
week.  Monday  and  Wednesday,  as  at 
present.  In  addition  thereto,  not  to 
serve  to  any  one  guest  at  any  one 
meal,  an  aggregate  of  breadstuffs, 
macaroni,  crackers,  pastry,  pies, 
cakes,  wheat  breakfast  cereals,  con- 
taining a  total  of  more  than  2  ounces 
of  wheat  flour.  No  wheat  products 
to  be  served  unless  specially  ordered. 
Public  eating  establishments  not  to 
buy  more  than  6  pounds  of  wheat 
products  for  each  90  meals  served, 
[bus  conforming  with  the  limitations 
requested  of  the  householders. 

3  Retailers  to  sell  not  more  than 
one-eighth  of  a  barrel  of  flour  to  any 
town  custorter  at  any  one  time  and 
m>t  more  than  one-quarter  of  a  bar- 
rel to  any  country  customer  at  any 
one  time,  and  in  no  case  to  sell 
wheat  producU  without  the  sale  or 
an  equal  weight  of  other  cereals. 

4  We  ask  the  bakers  and  grocers 
to  reduce  the  Tolume  of  Victory 
bread  sold,  by  delivery  of  the  three- 
quarter  pound  loaf  where  one  pound 
was  sold  before,  and  correspondmg 
proportions  in  other  weights,  we 
also  ask  bakers  not  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  their  wheat  flour  pur- 
chases beyond  70  percent  of  the  av- 
erage monthly  amount  purchased  in 
the  four  months  prior  to  March  1st. 

5.  Manufacturers  using  wheat  pro- 
ducts for  non-food  purposes  should 
cease  such  use  entirely. 

6.  There  is  no  limit  upon  the  use 
of  other  cereals,  flours,  and  meals, 
corn,      barley,     buckwheat,      potato 

**Manv  "thousand  familiea  thruout 
the  land  are  now  using  no  wheat 
products  whatever,  except  a  very 
small  amount  for  cooking  purrToses. 
and  are  doing  so  in  perfect  health 
and  satisfaction.  There  is  no  reason 
whv  all  of  the  American  people  who 
are  able  to  cook  In  their  own  house- 
holds cannot  subsist  perfectly  well 
[with  the  use  of  less  wheat  products 
I  than  one  and  one-half  pounds  a  week. 
and  we  specially   ask  the  well-to-do 


Afril  e. 

households  in  the  country  bo  tM 
this  additional  program  in  order! 
we  may  provide  the  necessary 
ginal  supplies  for  those  yajrts  oe 
community  less  able  to  adapt  t 
selves  to  so  large  a  proportio 
substitutes. 

In  order  that  we  shall  l)«  ^u 
make  the  wheat  exports  that! 
absolutely  demanded  of  us  to 
tain  the  civil  population  and  goi^ 
of  the  Allies  and  our  own  Arml 
propose  to  supplement  the  tolu 
co-operation  of  the  public  by  a 
er  limitation  of  distribution,  a 
shall  place  at  once  restrictioml 
distribution  which  will  be  adW 
from  time  to  time  to  secure  3»^ 
equitable  distri'butioa  as  jnt^ 
With  the  arrival  of  harvest  we  bL 
be  able  to  relax  such  restrlcti] 
until  then  we  ask  for  the  new 
patience,  sacrifice  and  co-oper 
of  the  distributing  trades. 


COUNTY  NOTES 

Broome  Co.,  N.   Y.,    (S.E.)  _ 
21. — Warm  spring  weather,  will 
thermometer  hovering:  aronnd  ' 
80    degrees    is    causing  syrtaig 
work    to   start   with    a   rash, 
frosts    every    night.      Potatoes 
taken  a  big  slump.     They  are  qu 
at  75   cents,  but  many  of  the 
stores    refuse   to   buy   at   My  i 
Com  is  quoted  at  $2  per  Ymtikm 
seed  corn  is  selling  at  ^.SO.  I 
farmer  had  been  feeding  com  tol 
hogs  all  winter.     He  had  some  t^ 
and  found  that  it  teate*  9i  pei 
He  is  selling  the  remaiulag  IM 
els  at  $4.50  per  bushel.     Locah 
stores  are  asking  $6  per  biuhel] 
seed  corn.     Cabbage  ie  being  boi( 
by  the  stores  at  one  cent  per  ^ 
and  selling  out  of  the  8ter«»it| 
cents.     Who  makes  the  preflt? ' 
prices    are    still    going   upiHartJ 
the  milk  price  is  to  be  dropped, 
dealers  are  also  going  to  chan 
cents  per  40-quart   can  tor  hairi 
milk  instead  of  10  cents  as<onB( 
reason,    high   price  of   gasoline!- 

H. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa.,  (N.W.)  Ma 
— Fine    warm    days;    groa>4 
fast.      Cows,    fresh,    SlOft  to 
milk,  $3.40  per  iOO  ibs;  aunts i 
er  cheap;  eggs,  35c;  butter,  50c; 
tatoes,     $1;     hay,     $18;    hogs, 
dressed.      Seed    com   scaree.    T 
ayrup.  $1.75  to  $2.     Wheat  is 
and  looks  rathen.  bad.     Hauling  | 
nure,     fixing    fences,    cutting  i 
making  syrup,  moving,  the  cWe 
tivitie?. — J.  F.  Seavy. 

Union  Co.,  Pa..    (C.)   Mareh  II 
Farm  sales  are  in  full  swing  witU 
to  four  each  'day  to  the  end  of| 
month.     Live  stock  and  impleir 
on    big    farms    mn    from   ?3,00 
$5,000.      At  C    H.    Bell's  sale, 
stein  heifers  with  first  call  8ol< 
$121,   and  a  grade  cow  with  a 
brought  $146.  Pigs,  seven  weeks! 
brought  $10  to  $11  each.    AtT 
Bubb's  sale  a  bay  team  sold  fori 
and    a    heavier   team   for  $5721 
cows  averaged  near  $100  eacHij 
cows.     Henry  Frock  sold  a  regij 
Holstein   cow    and   calf  tor  |2» 
his  sale,  which  amounted  to  18 
Daniel  Catherman.  who  farBWi 
tenant   on    the   Lewis   Pellnvan 
for  41  years,  had  a  sale  on  tne 
and  sheep  brought  over  $25  «c 
good  ones      Cora  Is  beiaff  ■' 
at   from    $1.65   to   $1.86  per 
Wheat   has  been  pretty  well  soij 
$2.13.     Oats   are  worth  from  ' 
80  cents.     Manure  Is  being  nw", 
sod  fields.     No  clover  seed  ^ 
sown  and  no  plowimg  done,    w" 
present  fine  weather  contiauu^ 
jobs  will  soon  be  done     A  rar" 
reau  has  been  formed  in  tne 
with  the  idea  of  getting  a  farm  . 
or  soon.     Some  farmers  bave  jwi 
for   the   summer,   but    the  »"«| 
partment  will  try  to  help  out  on- 
labor.  — J.  N.  Glover. 

THE  IMPLEMENT  BLUE 
FREE 

The    Midland    Publishing  _ 
Louis.  Mo.,  has  left  over  a  »' 
of  the    1917    Implement   Blue, 
one  of  which  it  offers  to  'oa»^,, 
charge  to  Interested  part'e'J    ' 
25  cents  to  pay  packing^  P0»' * 
The  book  has  nearly  500  roy» 
page?  and  contains  comp  ete t 
lists  of  all  farming  eqnipm«% 
names  and  addresses  of  ma"" 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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Cggs      White  Leghorns      Chicks 

Do  you  want  the  baat   (or    your    foundation  stock,  or 

blood  for   your  (lock  >       Then  order  (roni  an  Old 

^tabliahed  Ar««dw.    W*  ar*  not  a  Hatchery. 

Single  Comb  White   Leghorns  Only 

Our  pricM  are  aa_  low  a*  can     conautently    be   named 
■Kler  pf  e»ent  oondhioM. 

SPRINC  WATBR  POULTRY  FARM 
£  F.  D.  No.  I  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Well  hatched,  wen  fared,  from  beat  hesTy- 
•KCatrminso}  Red*.  Rocks,  Wynadottes. 
Leghorns,  etc  FREE  BOOK  teUs  bow 
>  to  make  idoc*  money  from  Ponltry. 

W.F.HIUPOT.Bwtt.FreKlrtewikll.  J. 


WenQorp 

Cttiulactatf  kV  W.  C  Fair.  V.  S. 

Advloe  thru  Uila  dapaitmeat  is  tree  to  our  aub- 
■crlbera.  Eaeh  oommualMtlao  aboukl  atato  hlatory 
and  symptoma  «t  (be  oaae  In  full:  also  Um  naaie 
and  addnK  of  «rrttar.  IbUIaIs  only  will  benub- 
llahMl.  W«  cannot  make  reply  by  malL  THsia 
one  of  the  moat  valuable  oolumna  of  the  paper  aotf 
we  Invite  readers  to  make  uae  of  it.  Gllpp(njpi  trum 
tbi8  column,  when  property  preaerred  atuT clivnl- 
fled.  makp  one  of  the  most  valaaMe  medical 
sympoiiluma  a  lanuer-tttookniaa  ean  obtala. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

of  quality  Kuaranteed  to  1,500  miles.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  at  low  prices.  Bar.  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
fcoms,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  W.  Wyandottes, 
Bait    and    W.    Orpingtons.    ChlcUet    catalog    free. 

fiosHEiiroiiUKrFMiiis.    la 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

250.000  for  1918.  SIO.OO  per  100  and  up.   Pure  bied 
taste  lied  right.  9  tronc  guarantee.    10  leading  varieties. 
HSTiiing  egg!).     Western    Branch.  Augusta,  Kanaaa. 
Free  Catalog.        Stamps  spprecl  aied. 

Hu¥eR'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 
j)2  West  Premoot  Street.  Foacorla.  Ohio. 


Baby  Chicks. 

R.  a  GOOD. 


8.  C.  White  Le^ 
beiH.$i3J*»«r 
100.        Clre«M». 
PEACH  BOTTOM.  PA. 


Hampton'sBlackLeRhorns^S  S^^'^c':^ 

my  tree  circular  betore  you  order  chicks;  tells  why  the 
Black  Leflhom  H  the  greatest  layloc  aad  moat  proot- 
it>ie  breed  on  earth.  Write  today.  Also  White  Lett- 
bom  Chicks.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Hox  F .  PlttetowB.  N.J. 


piJTpK'Q  B.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from  vigorous  bnsl- 
l^rnv^xvo  aegg  bred  bens  tb»t  have  lop   combs. 
loDxhodies,  de«p  egg  baskets.    Tbe  profltabie  kind. 
Oet  our  prices. 
OUV  A.  LEADER.  Rt.  3  York.  Pa. 


Bog  of  b«a*y  laying  Peoltty, 

Wbite  Le«boras    BnC  Pl7.it^k«.20»- 


TrapNMtad 


PARADISE  „^  .     .    _ 

OULTRT*  f*  Wbite  Letborns 
FARM     w«w*  Rbode  IslMd  Red*     tmg 

lMy.old  ehleka.  Hatching   Eggs  and  StooF  tor  Sale. 
Our  1918  Circular  FT«e.  Bei  B.  PARADISE.  PA. 


T..»l-^»»  VFtrna  etTlcily  tresb  irom  large  seteeted 
lurkey  £<ggS  m.  Broue.  B.Red.  W.  Holland 
aad  Narraganseft.  9  torS3.25: 16  tor  S5.25  by  mall  or 
Eiprerts  prepaid.  Sate  arrival  guaranteed.  Order*  iflUed 
promptly.  N.  M.  CaldweU)       Jacobaburg.  Ohio. 


Tom  BarroB  Strata 

_  ml  heavy  layeca.  Send 

(sr  catalog  cbrlng  priees   and      description  of  choice 

look,    l>ab: 


S.C.White  Leghorns 


breeding    atoel 
rwiltry  Farm.  Bos 


>y    chicks 
71A, 


eggs.    Ivywood 
Avondale.Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


and 


Eggs-Baby  Chicks  gSU^^S^eSSilt^* 

heavy  laying  strain.  Cat.  oo  inquiry.   Book  orders  early 

because  Mg  deiaanda    and  sbortageot stock.  Rivcrdala 
Poultry  Farm.  P.  E.  McAUlsler.  Prop.,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


TiCany'a 
Superior 
Chicks 


saver     Laced,  \\  hlte  and   Columbian 

WyandottCH.  8.  C.  R.  I.  Beds. 

Barron's  LegU'jros,  PeKln.  Rouen  and 

Indian  Runner  Durkllugi. 


Wk^^TTV  .V.«k^^    17  *  f>%«       T>       on      T.W« 


\ij±fll.-\i'A    X\^WA^*«*A 


«»«••.&• 


Over  100  White  HoUand  Turkejs  ^h 

Hen^  wpigbtng  ten  a^id  eighteen  lb>.,  S5  to  it*:  toms, 
iUt«eu  t.)  tweaty-flve  lbs  .  $8 to  >I5.  Batlsfaeiloo 
guaraou^d.    H.  W.  ANDERSON. Stewartstowo.  Pa. 


VCCa.  Blaek  and  White  I^ngahans,  Light  A  Dark 
tiVrviO  Brabmas,  Barred  Columbian  and  Partridge 
Plrmouth  Rock.  Partridge  and  ColumblMWyaiidottM. 
rwinUuoks.    IS  tor  •1,20  prepaid.     __^..   ... 
M.  H.  MYERS.  BDOM.  VA. 


60  Breeds  S!^'*hS^,^'1bSSr<^^#S!: 


ivrler  puppies.    Stock  and  Kgcs.  ExeepUonal  One  eat. 
ins.  write  tor  yaura  now.  Edw&A.  BMMMr.TaHocdJPa, 


n{\mrvovi  g  s.c.w.leghobns  wyck- 

l/UL-lVllilVllf LiO    oFP    STRAIN     DIRECT. 

Tbe  strain  that  laye  many  large  Wb  Ite  Eggs. 
t.  M.  CASE.  GILBOA.  Ntlw  YORK. 


BnKtr  r*V>\n\ra  Our  famous  wlator  laying  varlft- 
aoy  ^QICKa  ues.  white  and  Bat  -Rocks.  Reds. 
UKbonu.  Aooooaa.  Get  prlcea  betore  buying  chicks. 
E.R.  HUMMER  A  CO..      Irenchtown.  N.J.       R.D.y 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  S^i^'ir.'L^^^'S; 

Meh.  according  to  aeaaon.  Tbe  worldf  greatesHayefm, 
CP.  »UIREY.  8TEWART8T.  WN.  PA. 

<s    r    R     f    Ro^Iq    Eggs  $8  per    100:  $1.50—16. 
o.  Kj.  rv.  X.  I\eaa   gealthy  vlgoroua  utility  hens 


—no  pallets. 

E.  R.  JUHNSON. 


Center  Bridge,  Pa. 


I^irtL- PKir»lf  Q     •"  PW  *«>  •"<•  "P.  »«»  APrt>  «•• 

i*fOK      V.yQlCKS     uvery.    200.000  tor  1018— 8  bsat 

nrieties.    Our  nlntb  rear.    ^^~' ^     -._— —  - — 

KEY3TONK  HATCHERY. 


nrMies.    Our  nlntb  jrear.  "Otdair'eaftar."  Catalog  hm. 

De»t.  Ifc    Rlehidd.Pa. 


EeC.S  ""'SS?*'Vt.  \i|rh I -e  Turkey!!,  Moscovy.  Mai. 


tree  Circular. 


ck.RocM.  Wyaadottp<j.Ln(horn8 
B.  F    Kahler.         IIugbeavliK.  Pa. 


F.nnCt  Barred  Rocks  (pullets  mating)  SkHHaa  Bot* 
i:iVJVTO  tareups  aod  Ctneonas  from  Ci.OOupper  1&. 
J  K.  Cadwanadtr  WeUnviUe,  p«i&a. 


ICGS-Lvtl  :ao-$2:Thoroughbre(l  Rocks. Wyandottes, 
wdR,  [>eghon«  Hamburgs.  13  vnrtrtlea.  36tb  year. 
CMAlog.  s.  K.  MOHR.  Coop«rsbur||.   Pa. 


Hatching  Eggs  \^-^£^  ^J^  i^^TTtf. 

I0lort3.sa     postpaid.  W.J.   Sidney.  Doylesburg.Pa. 


BttentWe  Cat.  free        Varieties  floe  poultry,  turkey*, 
,  diieks.  gnloeaa,  Itantams.    barei, 
Ploaoar 


.stock. 


'  Farm. 


Barred  Rooks  *'Rinplets"  fSiSTS^ 

l*U:«3.WHr30.     Fied  O .  Keller,  MlUenyartTOblo 


RiKw  PKI^  B.  Roek.  Red-order  now  far  Feb- 
tMOy  t^niX  niary  aad  Mareb  del. SatMaatlea  aa- 
VMI.  JUSTA  POULTRY     FARM.Bouthamptoa.K.Y. 


Beat  ?0  Tsrletlaa 
Fginlft,tl.00;4a 


Thorousjhbred    Poultry  e«.i».$i.oo 

yOup.o«t.  tree.  H.  K  Mohr.   Cnalertow.  Pa. 

Babv  Phir.l-a  ^-  C-  ^'^^  I^horne,  PJtee  rteht. 
/a",y  t^niCKS  Order  now  forsprlneand  summer 
''W'ery.    Howard  O.  Allen,    New  Park.  Pa. 


For  ^1l<»  Chlcka.  20    varieties.        Write  Desk   E. 

NY»o,„  ^  530  Hamilton  street. 

•*f>RTFT  aiDB  POtTLTR  Y  CO.,  Allentown.  Pa. 


^^**^V.^*V.O  ^|ndrd  for  dpad    rhlcVn  f 


W    A 


onev  re- 

rir  fTfe 

Tjiuver.  MCA  llgfervine.  Pa. 


••fron  White  l.e«horn  F.««»«  ""elected  bree  crd  Frje 
?"»»  MaifBdamsSTTi^  «y«r^  «1  ner  I?  •*  mt  ino 
«»p.-\!il  W^   T>  !>eld«"I.         ctrr<wherrv  R!<'pe.  Pa. 


Chronic  Indigestion.  —  A<bont  « 
year  ago  one  of  my  cows  had  an  at- 
tack of  pneumonia,  Ibnt  seemingly 
recovered.  For  some  'tlTOe  now  she 
haa  ^ck  spells.  ShlTering  sets  In, 
followed  "by  loss  of  appetite  and 
shrinkage  in  milk.  This  cow  is  kept 
in  a  dry  stable  and  is  well  fed.  These 
shirering  attacks  last  aT>out  all  day. 
J.  L.  B.,  Stockton,  N.  J. — ^When  she 
has  another  attack,  give  her  one 
ounce  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia 
in  one  pint  of  cold  water  every  two 
hours  until  shivering  ceases.  Then 
give  her  1  ounce  tincture  einehona, 
one  dram  fluid  extract  nux  vomica 
and  i  ounce  Fowler's  solution  in  one 
pint  cold  water,  three  times  a  day. 
Her  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by 
feeding  clover,  alfalfa  or  reott.  She 
should  have  walking  exercise  every 
day. 

Worms. — ^I  have  a  horse  that  is 
troubled  with  worms.  M.  M.,  Per- 
rinsville,  N.  Y. — Give  him  one  dram 
powdered  sulphate  Iron.  }  dram 
ground  nux  vomica,  one  ounce  ground 
gentian  and  one  teaspoonfal  salt  in 
feed,  once  a  day. 

Rabbits  Have  Sore  Ears. — My  rab- 
bits are  troubled  with  sore  ears.  The 
first  symptom  Is  the  Inside  of  ear 
becoming  inflamed,  or  blistered.  This 
condition  is  followed  with  a  crust- 
like condition  of  skin.  E.  R.,  Kint- 
nersville.  Pa. — Apply  one  part  boric 
acid  and  nine  parts  vaseline  to  sore 
parts,  once  daily. 

Bots — Indigestion. — We  had  a  10- 
year-old  mare  that  was  well  fed.  She 
ate  plenty  of  food  to  keep  a  horse 
her  weight  in  good  condition,  but 
she  grew  thinner  until  we  decided  to 
destroy  her.  We  found  many  twts 
in  her  stomaph  and  they  had  eaten 
away  one-half  of  wall  of  stomach. 
We  suspect  that  her  colt  may  be  in 
same  way.  C.  T.  O.,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 
— Mix  together  one  part  powdered 
sulphate  iron,  one  part  ground  nux 
vomica,  one  part  salt  and  three  parts 
ground  gentian  and  give  colt  a  tea- 
spoonful  in  ground  feed,  twice  a 
day.  The  colt  should  be  well  fed;  if 
so,  it  will  grow  and  thrive. 

Wounded  Shin. — What  treatment 
do  you  recommend  for  calk  wound 
on  shin  near  fetlock  Joint?  J.  P.. 
Flanders,  N.  Y. — Every  fresh  newly- 
made  wound  should  be  irrigated 
thoroly  with  an  antiseptic  solution 
or  salt  water  to  rid  wound  of  as 
much  dirt  as  possible.  A  teaspoonful 
of  salt  to  each  pint  of  clean  water  is 
a  good  solution.  It  is  not  always 
necessary  to  stitch  wounds  on  the 
leg.  Ehist  on  boric  acid  freely,  twice 
a  day.  Do  not  wash  wound,  but  ap- 
ply peroxide  hydrogen  to  clean  oft 
pus.  if  there  be  any.  Cover  wound 
with  absorbent  cotton  or  oakum  and 
light  clean  bandage.  The  wound 
will  heal  much  more  quickly  if  the 
stable  is  kept  clean  and  well  sup- 
plied with  fresh  air. 

Salt  Poisoning. — I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  if  it  is  injurious  to  feed  salt 
to  hogs,  if  it  is  given  to  them  in 
moderate  quantities.  I  have  been 
told  that  it  is  not  only  injurious, 
but  dangerous  to  give  them  salt.  J. 
Wr.  Shrewsbury.  Pa.  —  Poisoning 
with  common  salt  is  rather  common 
as  swine  very  often  run  onto  salt 
where  it  is  stored,  at  which  time 
they  eat  too  much.  When  given 
to  hogs  In  concentrated  form  it  sets 
up  a  violent  gastritis  and  irritation 
of  the  bowels,  which  often  results  in 
death.  I  have  known  meat  brine  or 
salted  garbage  to  kill  hogs  in  spite 
of  after  treatment.  The  great  dan- 
ger from  feeding  salt  to  swine  Is  In 
giving  them  large  quantities  at  one 
time,  or  repeatedly  giving  them 
salted  food,  such  as  garbage.  A  verv 
small  amount  of  salt  given  dailv  to 
hogs  win  do  them  no  harm;  In  fact 
it  will  prove  beneficial.  Horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  goats  require  more 
s-^lt  than  hogs. 


lA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

we  have  on  hands  a  large  nu  mtjer  ot  Perch  eron  and 
OelgUu  stallions  and  marutiln  tute^  from  one  to  aeven 
■ears  old.aU  lor  sale  at  leadonabK  prices.  GUc  edge  guar- 
flotee  given  and  make  wrum  lo  rc^pon  slble  buyrnT  w« 
fUlvor  all  stock  to  home  of  pumiiaser     freight  prepaid. 

Our  headquartflrs  at  LaP  ayette,  Indiana,  can  be 
washed  b/  tcur  dUTercnt  lines  ot  Railroad  only  60  miles 
j^orthweet  ol  lodianapoUa.  and    120  mUei  aoutheast^ 

_  W*  ««>  also  extensive  breodPrs  of  Beretord  cattle  and 
Bantpablte swine.  We  havo  sold  anany  stnlllons  and 
mares  In  Pennsylvania  ;  fhlrty-flve  bead  going  to  Dr. 
Thoma«i  Ashton  of  \s  jnrcviotHi-  mul  re(«ntly  we  sold 
toMr.  George  F.  Fox  rf  V  egttown  a  frreat  stallion  and 
eomemarcs  of  the  Percheron  lr»>cd,  and  aiany  others 
In  tbe  Statc.W  111  be  pind  to  answer  ell  inquiries  prompt- 
ly. Vtotora  always  welcome  at  our  farm. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  Props. 
LaFayette,  IncUana. 


Dairy    Cattle 


Winterttiur  Farms 


No.ttlM« 


oner  ror  Btfe  Sons  ;if 

*nJNIEIMKINO   ALCARTRA' 

A  Sa-rkMind  B«iU 

He  traoa  twloe  to  King  Segia  througb  bla  two  beet 
Bona;  JobMiiia  McKlniey  eickIs  with  a  44>4b.  dam,  and 
King  SMI  Pontlac  with  a  37.20.1b.  dam. 
No.  8 — Soml>eoeabflr  11th,  1017.  BelinJeetjr  marfc> 
ed.  orgoedeoaroraatloa  ana  •■brircatfliivmrway. 
Hki  dam.  K.  3.  P.  C.  Peg  SSftl  1 1 ,  H  a  1 7.42^b Jr.thtee^ 
m^tU  dAunim^  Kta«  BeRk  PoatUa  Ci4ttnity,n 
^h^.^itm9»gS^aUMAifuum.  jaiaisnear- 

JJ^J^^om  T>eoembar  82»d,  1917.  He  Is  abo«t  »ven 
J2.?P1?'  ion*. ?traightbaek.  cieep boSled »n3  a  show 
Is  10  MMMS  dans  nyftft^  «.4 
ftatQaMb 


bUUlB 


^1.    eotter'M  svren  days.'DMa:  Km  NmH  ^^^ 
ibq.  bBt^Trtf    ff'a  grannnoiSfar  ©Tbe  K«i  ■•**• 


0*  : 


^••*?r^o™  January  7th,  1»1S.  Thto  «5,MJ«  »  «««• 
more  black  than  white  and  an  et  tra  good  fcdlrldual 
tor  one  ot  hto  age.  He  come?  from  heavy  wolwlnt 
dams.  Hto  ten  nearest  dams  «*««*f*.'".-K^,?*?' 
Queen    Qraenwood    Concordia    De  Kol    15l*j3-  *; 

a  27-lb.  ooir  wtth  a  it(4S.  dnm. 

^.         WINTERTHUR  FARMS, 


Absolute  Dispersal  Sale 

30  RagistertdHokteins 

April  24,1918atKulp8viUe,Pa. 

Herd  Sire  Dutchland  CreamcUe  Sir 
Winana  No.l65050.  one  of  the  very  best 
30  lb.soDS  of  Dutchland  Creamelle  Kom* 
d>'ke  Lad.  3  nearest  dams  average  «7800 
Ibs.  milk  aikl  nearly  1100  Iba.  butter.  For 
further  information  and  catalogue  address 
H.  Y.  RUTH  Kulpsvllle,  Pa. 


5s  HOLSTEINS  PAY  BIG 
^  PRODUCE  BIG 

The  enormous  yields  of  milk  and  butterfat 
of  purebred  Holsteins,  at  the  lower  cost 
of  feed  for  productioc.  makes  tbem  by 
far  the  most  profitable  breed.  Get  our 
fj^M^  descriDtive  booklet.  FREE. 
JOBj^P^  No  obligations.  Yie  have 
\\U^  nothing  to  seU. 
ilM  Holetein-Friesian  Asseciation  ot 
America,  Box  218,  Bratddbww,  Vt. 


ATnstnite  bvll 


CALVES  Advaaoe  Keelstry  an 
»  ywur    herd- 


1t^rB?^M'^^Sroi5T^r'a'Ze?Sk 


PA. 


Holstein  Heifer  Calf  r^^StSS^^.^aiS^^t 

from  same«ire.s2S.  Onkt  Dairy  Farm.  Wynluslng.  Pa. 


Swine 


O.  I.  C.  SWINE  SlK8«i,^i;4SSr'S!S 

ezhlbltcr  at  •very  lair  sbown  and  m  champions  on 
Cftwskalw  craM  M  Hbplon boar  atMieb.aadOhloSUte 
Fairs  We  breed  the  beet  We  aeU  what  we  breed. 
Every  pig  thlppad  enapprovaL  Get  our  catalogue. 
Reg.  Free.  Write  your  tvanta. 
CRANDELL  *  tKXf.       BOS  SS.         CMI  Ctty.  MWh. 


s.    C.  Whites.  La(M 
akla.  8  weeks  piga,  bred 

_  and  Beagltdogs.    amda 

Ciuenmey  eaivee  aad  poultry. 

P.  r.  HAMitntm.      cochbanville.  pa. 


7-8  Holstein  Calves 


aither  ses  SIS  to  S30  eMh  etDrew  pcepnM 
to  $80  earh.    40  yearlings  not  bred.   30 


_      _  , _^„ .JregMered 

heilefs ready  to  breed  »125  each.  28rylsteord 
bulls,  registered  nnd  high  grade  cows  at  Farmers 
prices. 

John  C.  RMisan.  Tully.  N.  Y. 


"HAMPSHIRES" 

Any  Me.  Free  ch-cular.  Abo  bulb  from 
necredited  herd,  r^<it«rMl  Guemaeys. 

LCCcisi     LAW  >   r  AKhs. 
Boi2.  BIrd-la-Haad.  Pa. 


Maple  Lawn  HoUt«ins 

aBvw>,«igbtha  Hol*eto  HelterCMveem  toW 
•neb.  esprsM  fM  la  Ms  M  tva.  T«*  HMIcr 
Calves  from  registered  sire  (dam's  reoord  27  Ita. 
butter  7  days),  and  Registered  BuU  Calt  lor  tW 
t  o  b.  CorOand-  Nice  carload  of  two-year-old 
Hetfera.  bied  to  ceg^^jrtre.  I  seU  satMactkm 

C.  W.  BLLIS.  Jr..  Cortland.  N.  Y. 
».  M  i-J  Mala  St. 


Penns  Valley   Berkshires 

S'*??  Sf JHE..****  ***  °*  young  boar*  nwro^  ^te! 
W.F.RISHBU  CENTRE     HALL,  PA. 


•re   tbe  Urge 
prolUlR   ktod. 


Poland  Chinas 22rt*®"*o.!S?."***"'t'*?i'*'!'- 

haif-t^A  kaa..  ^--T^***^;       Sifed  ''r  or    bred  to 
?  ROWElT  SJ?  ^  ^^^?.r>3!i.lLP.to_toq  lbs. 


?8 


SCOTTSbUBO.  VA. 


O.  I.  C*s.  BIG  TYPE,  S?2  '"I?  A"^,^ 

a%  *A  vft*i»5?Ki'^  P"***  *»  »1|  in  next*3o7arr  •* 
G.  P.  ANDREWS  DansvUl".  Kllch. 


a.  !•  C  a  C  W.  pigs,  shipped  C. 


O.   D.  Sired  by  and 


•"V'ilSSRtea*  **««">•"«  2d  weight  SOo'lbAat  l/mos. 
L.  RHODES,  VER3AILLF8.  OHIO. 


._„„  faction  A  mt9  delivery  gnar. 

JOHM   L.  VAN  HORN.  I  BOY.        PEKKA. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Nalaryiy  PtlUd    Holsteia-Fri 


S'jfi'SfXT.^'.h!'  5u'SSr*S.*K25i':t.ioo«i«». 

SSS*^  3r£vKSloNT&N8.  Clarke  Summit.  P. 


MILL  HILL  FARM 


o.  I.  c.  ncs  s:s",.^'"Ad%2r'  '*'- 

GBO.  F.  ORIFFIE.  iT  3.  NEWVILLE.  PA. 


REG.  BERKSHIRi: 

W.  t.  MoOONNBLL. 


phcs 
next 


tor  sale  cheap 


rtxty  daya, 
OXFORD.  PENNA. 


UrgeBerbhinSwiDe  SSSS^K>nS!&!    ^tS 

aOME  FARM.  CENTER    VALLEV.    ,  A 


'Tkiiivwia  eboirescpt.  boars  and  giKs.  Win  t 
L/UTOLS  jfiitB  tor  Aug.  A  iMpt.8princ  pigs  el»ber 
IRA  D.  JACKSON         R.  10,        VAN  W     RT.  O 


breed 

sex. 

OHIO 


Beau  Rio 

1.290  tbe.  Sire. 
-    •      "loevs  anil,  .No, 
twely»-y  ear-old 


seventeen    months  old, 

Hereford      Bull    tor  a. 

I<eau  Donald      37th.  No 


registered. 

1e.     Weighs 
489301 


_^^_  _14MI1. 

LJdy  Oeoe^s 'anil.  .NO. '3824S7.  Icbampioo  ^pe.,  Wmt 
my    twely»-year-  -_ 
STOUT.  CHrksUirg. 


bym 


"Sf. 


SdSOO.  "  WfWS 

Va..   for 


BOSS 


.    ,_ PL 

lbs.  batter  In  k 


»•    „eord 


Jersey  Bufl  S:5'j«ri-_^  

Dam  nibs,  to    T  d*!^   (;raad-dam.    ^do  b  al«>bB 
Great  Grand  da-.  gMlbe.  >n  Igff^     ^rtteaa 


Reg.  &  Grade  HolsteiM  2i!*^.5*i2: 

SMhor  Darter«llt.7-t  Hoiatemcilvee  Sdaysold.  *2p 
A  <2&  eacb.Proni  ret.  rfwa.  Harry  v  afl.  w  anrlck.  W.  *  • 


Reg.  Chester  Whites  ^^^^■^^'^; 

wants.  MOSES  EABT.  Landenberg.  Pa. 


Tl«>rlraTiipoa  bv  I  ady  LongteUows  Ch»  mplon  4t  h 
Dcriunurva  p„r  farmer  or  branler.  Circular 
WhM  Leghorn'*.         ( ,.  D.  bames.        Or«ve  City.  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


BegMnred  HoMels  bnlt  calves  fro 
■gdaaoa.  rtffc      Wtne f or pncea. 

WALTER  M.  CRUTTEMDBN 


Pleturea  nnd  ped- 
W1ltai-Barre.Pa. 


Holstein    ISIlllS    wants  they  are  prieed  to  sen.  M. 
B.Baaeboar.  Crystal  Sprtnit  Stock  Farm.TJttleetown.Pv 


H/TilVinrv  Qli/^i^lirtimc  *»^  •slvwsbred from  the 
IVlllKing  nnonnoms  ^,1^    tnmtlne  strstns  for 

■deralso  few  belfen.  CM.  Kennedy  A  Sons,  n^ter.  Pa. 


For  Sale  Pine  Rpv   Cnem^ev  h<'1fere,Tmp     A  AniPTlrsn 
bred  nome  to  fre^h^n  Apr  dome  flneTmn.ora  nddaiiehf^ 
ol  Oov.  Cheoff  bull  calvee.     J  8. Voder.     Wooster.  O. 


neelstered  Hnlarela  aad  Ouemary 
^pttlve^to  oervireivMe  ace  3.'W  animals 
BONNYMEAD.^  F.tRMa    R.    D.I. 


bnllsfrom 
In  thet>erd 
Hamaburg.  Pa. 


r»OT  T  IV  PI'T*PTF^  •">'"  ebolce  rtmsmed 
Ky%JLtLilVj  I  I   I  I  11^^  stock,  tbe  bands^Seand 
Intelligent  kind ,  at  farnicr'a  prloea.   MMes.  spayed  f»- 
aiaies  and  oiien  remaien  tor  breedl  ng.  C^lreular  Iree. 
CLOVER.\ooK  FAUM8,  Chambcrsbung. pn. 


TWO  BLACK  PFRCHERON  STALLIONS.  S years 
old, one    l.Ron.  «no  2.000  Ibe.  Regldtrred   In  P.  8.  of 


A.  One  largo  Snn'iisb  Jack,  0  years  old 
A.  STEPHENS. 


Ctnysvllle,  Pcnna. 


flvdesdalo  PtalHons  S?S^A"1^'Sa: 


vklnals:  prlcM  rr.iaonabl*- 
MONTROPF  FARM, 


ORANGE.  VA. 


.T\rKS  FOR  SALE    By 

W.  O.  WHTTB.  COUDERSPORT .  PENWA. 

,TTami>s}ii>e  R.im  T  aml>«.  l^rt""'VSSr.T.:S 

■  Vlforoos  and  gtorky.Maoetto  HIIIFnrm. Hicks  vine.  L.L 


m 


^m 


Ail  the  Former  Excellence 
Plus  Many  Refinements 


THIS  NEW  REO  LIGHT  FOUR  is,  in  all  me- 
chanical essentials,  the  same  as  its  f ^^^  P"; 
decessor-ReotheFifth/'ThelncomparableFour. 

THAT  IS  TO  SAY,  those  principles  of  design  and 
of  construction  which  made  that  great  Reo  famous 
the  world  over  for  dependability  and  low  upkeep, 
have  all  been  retained. 

WHEN  YOU  CONSIDER  that  that  Reo  Four 
remained  standard  in  practically  the  same  form 
fo^eight  seasons  (longer  than  any  other  auto- 
mobile  ever  built  save  one); 

IT  MUST  HAVE  BEEN  wonderfully  right  at 
ev7ry  point;  must  have  been.  For  dunng  those 
ye^  ^  host  of  rivals  and  imitators  came  and 
went. 

AND  ALWAYS  REO  maintained  its  supremacy. 

SO  WE  FEEL  that  the  best  possible  recommend 
for  this  latest  Reo-this  new  Light  Four-is  to 
say  that  all  those  principles  of  design  and  that 
same  quality  have  been  retained. 

REFINEMENTS  have  been  made  at  many  points 

however. 
WE  PREFER  THE  TERM  "refinements"  rather 

than    improvements.     For.    truth    to    tell,    no 

owner  of  a  Reo  Four  could  suggest  an  improve- 

ment  in  that  great  car. 

REO  ENGINEERS,  at  the  same  time  the  most 
experienced  and  the  most  Vro&^^iv^.^re  2\;^^ys 
seeking  opportunities  to  refine  details  of  Reos. 

AND  THEY  FOUND  WAYS  to  make  parts  of  this 
chassis,  always  the  most  accessible  ever  built, 
still  more  accessible. 

ALSO  MORE  POWER  has  been  developed  in  the 
same  motor  by  refinements  of  valve  mechanism; 
better  balance  of  reciprocating  parts. 

THE  OILING  SYSTEM  has  not  been  improved- 
no  use  trying  to  improve  on  what  was  already 
perfection. 


ODDLY  ENOUGH  when  we  begin  to  talk  about 
tWs  new  Rco^  Light  Four,  we  feel  an  inch?«tion 
to  eSaVize  raScr  those  features  m  which  no 
chafes  have  been  made,  than  those  where  they 
have! 

SUCH  WAS  THE  QUALITY-suchUie  depend- 
ability— such  the  low  upkeep— such  the  satw 
fartion  of  100,000  owners,  that  a  better  couki  be 
mfde   only    by  refining  details   of   the  ongmal 
model. 

AND  THIS  ONE  IS  BETTER  only  because  it  w  tlie 
laTestf  the  most  refined  edition  of  that  Reo  Four. 

YOUR  REO  DEALER  will  show  and  explain  to 
vou  t^points  wherein  these  refinements  have 
^en  effeSTed-and  he'U  tell  you  the  reason  for 

each. 

IN  A  WORD,  for  your  '"'^''''^''^^^^tj'l^ 
case.  For  still  greater  accessibility.  For  stiu 
iSgerlife.     And  for  still  lower  cost  ot  upkeep.    , 

ASK  HIM  about  these  things. 

WHEN  YOU  SEE  THIS  REa  you  wifl  say  the 
SSy  lies,  the  finish,  the  u^olstenng  are  the 
finest  Reo  has  ever  turned  out. 

A  LUXURIOUS  EQUIPAGE;  as  handsome  m 
appearance  as  it  is  excellent  niechanical^;  yet 
at  a  price  less  than  you  had  planned  to  pay  for 
such  a  car. 

DEMAND  SEEMS  unlimited.  At  present,  al- 
most hopelessly  in  excess  of  factory  output. 

SO  ONLY  THOSE  who  decide  now  and  order  at 
once  can  hope  to  obtain  a  Reo  Light  Four  for 
spring  delivery. 


TODAY  won't  be  a  minute  loo  soon. 


Company,  Latnsing,  Michigan 


Nmu)  Light  Four 
S-Paatmnger  Touring 

$1225 


H.  J.  Expi.Sta.  Library 
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75  Cents  per  Year 


How  a  Bank  Created  a  Community 

The  Result  of  Putting  Home  Dollars  to  Doing  Home  Work— By  A.   B.  Ross 

IB  July    1914    Grove  City  was  an  everyday  The  creamery  wa.  fl.isHed  and  just  at  this    an  almost  negligible  part  of  the  country  money 

-~  ri.£^'r  ^rrr;:i  j^--^--- -r;r:.';r::z  :rj=ur.r.rcrc„r°r.>  t^Jns. 

an  inert  farming  community  by  the  usual  Chinese  .fter  a  dlsgrwislon.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  fulflOment  of 

Wall  of  suspicion  and  prejudlce-the  farmers  fur-  ^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^„  ^^^  trusteeship. 

Dishing  the  suspicion  and  the  townsmen  the  pre-  organiied  for  community  conTen-  And   so   the  country  money  is  not   invested 

judlce.      There   was   the   usual   spring   aand    fa  Banks  ^«  organlaed  '^J J«»^«»   ^             ^^  enterprises  which  develop  the  home  town  and 

cussing  at  the  post  ««-/f  ^,\*^^.%Xr  c"ta  ^  trust^'  Ttte  hands  of  the  bank,  so 'hat  its  i.s  surit>unding  territory,  but  is  sent  to  tbe  city, 
carriers  at  the  great  Influx  of  mail-order  cata  ''^^»**^.  *"  '"  "  .  ,  ^,.  le^ritimate  community  there  to  develop  railroads  and  factories  and  great 
logs;  the  usual  criticism  of  the  farmer  in  town  "- "^s  by  Te  lo°' t^^^^  commercial  enterprises;  and  the  hrains  and  brawn 
and  of  the  merchant  in  the  country.  business  by  I^*  ""^ J'"'^^^^^  ^^  ^j  ^^^  ^nd  youth  and  courage  of  the  country  follow  the 
But  in  that  eventful  month  of  July  .omethlng  ^^«"J«»^i^-^  J^^/V*.!  a!  oJ  aky  othir  It  I  he  country  dollats  to  the  place  where  they  are  busy 
happened  which,  in  the  short  space  of  two  yea«,  -"»''J^^^\»\"  "*^^'',;;  existence  of  a  bauh  creating  life's  opportunities.  Great  farming  corn- 
broke  down  that  Chinese  Wall,  stopped  the  floods  only  theory  on  which  \»»^  ^^J^^^^^^^^^j^^  ^^^^  „„„,„„  „,  ^^^wly  strangling  to  financial  death 
of  mail-order  catalogs  and  so  far  obliterated  polit-  -»  ^J"*;^*^^  J^^'/;^^^^^  ,or  lack  of  their  own  money,  trusteed  by  them 
ical  boundaries  '^-\-^J':^l\^\-X:Z  ^  to  it  th^^  'r^^^^^^^^^^^^  in  the  home  bank,  and  bMhe  home  bank  promptly 
ranTerh:^7:o^rryirr  wL^ever    he    wants   Jt-that    enough    cash    re-  sent  away  to  help  other  sections. 


1,1  nd  a  large  part  of 
I  he  membership  of 
uhe  exceedingly  liv« 
•Grove  City  Commer- 
cial Club"  consists  of 
farmers,  who  pay 
Iheir  dues  and  grave- 
ly give  their  views 
iind  votes  in  decld- 
Ung  what  is  good  for 
the  community. 

When     a     thing 
like     that      happens, 
and  you  want  to  find 
out  all  ahout  it,  the 
Orst   thing    to    do    Is 
10    "find    the    man". 
And    in    this    case   it 
happens    to   be   "Ed" 
Harshaw,    cashier   of 
the    Grove    City    Na- 
tional   Bank,    a    man 
with  vision  and  faith 
and    with    the    force 
to    make    his    vision 
materialize.        The 


Di.tribnting  53  Calve,  to  Member,  of  GroTe   City  National  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Club 


Now.  there  is  no 
charge    which    is    so 
quickly    resented    by 
the    country    banker 
as  the  one  that  farm- 
ers   cannot    find    ac- 
commodation   at    his 
hank.      But    the   fact 
remains       that       the 
■farmer  is  not  wanted 
las    a    borrower;     he 
[knows    that    fact    as 
well    as   the   country 
banker  knows  it;  and 
the    claim    that    the 
bank   will  always  be 
glad    to    loan    to    the 
farmers    "on     proper 
conditions"       Is       a 
"paper    case".       The 
bank  makes  its  loans 
where    it     wants    to 
make    its    loans  —  in 
the  city. 

The    rule    limit- 
ing   national     banks 


materialize.        The                                                                                               «^„„i^„  fnr  tha  usual  percent-  to   90-day  loans  has  been   used   as  an   excuse-  by 

Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agrl-  serves  are  held  to  P™^>f /^^  \^^  "'"''  '^^  ,^^  banker  to   rid  himself  of  the   farmer.      It   Is 

culttire    was    seeking    location    for    a    controlled  «««  «'  *»»«/*«^  "^^^^V'  ^/^^^^^^^^                          ^he  only  a  flimsy  pretext.     It  did  not  operate  to  deny 

creamery.     It  required  a  certain  supply  of  milk.             But  the  bank  is  also  o'^*-"^^^^ J-//;^^^^  the  farmer  in  the  great  west;   it  was  given  scant 

local    capital    to    finance    the    project,    space    for  profit  of  the  «^°f  J°^^Y;;,^^f  "^^°  ^'^  TJZn  consideration  in  the  dairy  districts  of  Wisconsin, 

government    experimental    work    in    the    plant-  it   the  money  of  the  d«P««^^;";  "^     °  * JJ;  ^,  ^,  ^as  never  stood  in  the  way  of  commercial  loans 

and.  in  return,  the  creamery  would  get  the  bene-  percent,    fixed    by    ^«^;  J^J^^^!^    '^J^^  ^^^,^  ^^,,^  the  bank  wanted.     It  was  not  a  stumbling 

fit  of  its  official   connection    with   the   U.   8.   De-  l«.ned  to  business  ^""X.'  ^d    not  Iv    the  Te  1  block   at  Grove  City, 

partment.    insuring    the   best    of   markets   for   its  of    this   business    are    ^'''^^^\''^\';\^^IJX, 

^  ^     J  owners  of  the  money  loaned,  but  by  the  Dana  s  ^^.^^    ^^    ^^^^   Dollar. 

The    creamery    plans    called    for    $12,000-  stockholder,  who  «- ,"^^";;/^7„^X_;'^^^  People  do  not  borrow  money  for  the  privi- 

before  they  got,  thru  with  it  it  had  actually  cost  ,t  in  another  ^l^' ^'^\^fl  ^l^unitv  capital,  lege  of  paying  interest:   that  is  an  annoying  inci- 

them   $32,000.      But.   under   the   impetus   of   Mr  holders  of  the  ^^"\"'^   .^^';^,  7^",;f /epXrs.  dent  of  the  borrowing.     Dollars   .re  borrowed  to 

Har.haw's   leadershlp-and   he   has  had   able  as-  for  '^^''I'^'^l^lJ^;^^^'^^^^  be  put  to  work  creating  and  multiplying  dollars. 

Blstance.  by  the  way-the  money  was  forthcom-  ,n  a  '^'f  ^>'  f-^^^f^^,^"'  "J^  ,"'  '"^^0  the  de-  building  up  great  enterprises-and  these  creative 

in..  It  was  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  The  only  ^^J^;;;;jj"J^"^;^,7,,;;  ^f,,  ^^nev  when  and  created  dollar,  and  all  the  other  "live"  dol- 

Grove  City.  The  sleepy,  quiet  town  found  its  real  posltnr  Is  the  r  promise  to  ^^^  ^^  commerce  find  their  way  to  the  vaults  of 

''trPHRth.  proved   1t«»lf.  got  wide  awake.     Today,  he  '^J''' ''"''"„     intended   that   this  community  the  great   city  bank.     The  country  bank   gets  as 

a?  n  direct  result  of  that  first  financial  campaign.  It  ^^^"^^Jj^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^^^^  ^^  invested  Its  share  the  dead   dollars  paid  for  interest— the 

Grove   City   has    adopted    a    new   slogan— "Orove  monev.    n                  pertain  to  work  the  communltv  unpleasant    incident   of  business. 

City  does  It  in  24  hours".     And  Its  the  live.t  lit-  n  —  ^^'^^  ^'«   iTVl  malter  of  bank  prac-  The  process  can   easily  be  reversed.     Under 

tie  town  of  Its  size  in  the  United  States.     It  has  "•P^r^"'^  ""      '  ,     ^^^^  happens,  since  all  but  the  provi.Mons  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  the  big 

kept  faith  unfalteringly  with  Its  new  slogan.  tice,  this  is  exactly  wn 
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..     ,     .                  „^^rfobon  to    keep    up    with    the   growth   of    the    creamery 

city    banks    now    have    money    for    rediscountmg  the  loafers  was  undertaken^  i           v  J            completed    a    |«0,000    addition 

country    paper   coming    within   the   provisions  ot             The  effect  on  town  and  country  has  already  ^J^^^^Jf^  J^^^   fj^^^^^^^^    ' 

that   Act       The    country    bank    can    reverse    the  been   ^-f  »>«%^«7^:;;°1[::,  ^^^    cashi  A  c^e    a Uv*  esUmate 'of  a  year's  gain  in 

wrecking  processes  of  the  past  and  use  City  money  P"/- ^^^^^  "^^^^^^^ J  country    deposits,   due   to   the  bank's   aggressive 

to  repair  and  rebuild   the  home   community   and  ^"^^''^^  j^^^J^  '^^/^^j^^^'^j^^^^^^^^  .program,  is  1150.000.     And  the  growth  has  only 

to  add  to  its  own  wealth  and   prosperity.     It  is  according  ^°  ^^^^^^^^^^  J"^^^  J^  'J'^f  ^^^^^  ...i^ad  begun,   for.   to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Harshaw- 

one   of    the    undeveloped    kingdoms    of    banking,  ing?       In  Octobe      1    16    ^^^^^fj^^^^/^^^^^^^^^^  r/t^.y'  (thi  farmers)    have  no  hesitancy  in  com- 

And  for  certain  reasons  it  is  better  for  the  coun-  of  ca    le  was  b-ught  to  ^rove  City   the  bank  TJiey   U                    ^^^  ^              ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^.^ 

try  bank   to  get   this   money   from   its   own   city  **;^P°^^^\^«'^«/«^V   tt!.    $1325  308  28       Th^  problems   with    us.    and   we   are   usually   able  to 

correspondent   bank   particularly,  because   it   can  the    bank  s    deposits    were    H'^^l'^^lf'      ^^^  P;°^^«^^\  3^   solution." 

usually    get    it    cheaper    than    thru    the    Federal  -^^^  ^^^l^^^^l^^^^^^^^^^^^                               .e-  ^^"^hr  sLry    is    a   stirring   one.    as  stories   of 

Reserve  Bank.  ^^^^^^^  increased  from  4.614  to  5.343;   and  the  visions  realized  are  likely  to  be.     But  Just  at  this 

Ketuming  to  Grove  City  radius    of    bank    patrons    extended    from    a    five-  time  the  story  is  of  tremendous  Importance.  Every 

^:^BiT^^B.  ^^H^^Hii  w^^Bmm 

in  developing  better  dairy  herds;  and  Mr.  Welch,     and  what  not.     And  more  purebreds  are  needed    keep    the  boy,   and    girl.   .     J°-»«-"''-  ;''" 


the  government  expert,  wise- 
ly seized  the  opportunity. 

The  bank  agreed  to  buy 
carloads    of    approved    pure- 
bred dairy  cows,  ship  them  at 
its   own    risk    to    Grove   City, 
and  sell  them  to  the  farmers 
.at  cost,  farmers  to  draw  lots 
for    choice    of    cows.      Later. 
#after  the  success  of  this  plan 
"had    been    proven,    the    bank 
financed  the  purchase  of  pure- 
bred   bulls,    four    bulls    each 
for  two  associations.     A  boys' 
and  girls'  purebred  cattle  as-  * 
sociation    was   the   next    part 
of  the  bank  program,  and  the 
bank  financed  the  purchase  of 
purebred   calves  for  the  boys 
and  girls.     And,  while  all  this 
work  was  going  along  merri- 
ly enough,   cow  testing  asso- 
ciations  were    formed,    under 
the   leadership    of    the    bank, 
and  the  work  of  weeding  out 


Distributing   First   Carload  of    Purebred  Holsteins  Imported  by 

Grove  City  National  Bank 
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doing  all  this,  pyramid  the 
bank's  resources,  profits  and 
influence  in  the  community. 
And  for  these  reasons  the 
tale  is  worth  while. 

Editors'  Note.  —  The 
above  article  is  printed  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  sugges- 
tive to  other  country  banks. 
That  most  such  banks  have 
not  adapted  their  service  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  farm- 
er patrons  is  proven  by  the 
demand  for  federal  aid  and 
the  creation  of  new  banking 
privileges.  While  bankers  in 
general  have  shown  a  lively 
interest  in  agricultural  ex- 
tension work,  very  few  have 
tried  to  help  by  performing 
the  service  most  needed  and  for 
which  they  are  best  equipped. 
:We  believe  they  would  find  it 
more  profitable  than  opposing 
new  banking  laws. 
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Speeding  Up  Production 

By  R.  P.  Lovett,     Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Showing   What   Must   Be   Done  To    Induce    Increased  Crops 


In  an  editorial  sometime  ago  you  called  at- 
tention to  the  value  of  accurate  farm  accounts 
and  the  necessity  of  having  them  at  the  present 
time.  As  I  have  been  doing  this  for  a  number 
of  years  I  think  this  an  opportune  time  to  speak 
of  the  facts  and  the  costs  of  production  on  east- 
ern farms.  I  have  taken  the  wheat  crop  for  this 
illustration  as  it  is  the  one  which  concerns  the 
•consumer  and  the  Food  Administration  ahead 
of  all  others  at  the  present  time.  The  figures 
given  are.  I  believe,  not  far  from  the  average 
which  obtain  on  a  moderate-sized  eastern  farm. 
1  have  SO  acres — 60  under  cultivation,  balance 
pasture  and  woodland.  We  have  a  four-year  ro- 
tation, corn,  potatoes,  wheat  and  clover.  The 
figures  are  my  exact   returns  for  the  1917   crop. 

Cost  of  Raising  Wheat  in  1917—1  Acre 


ns  in  1917,  a  crop  of  30  *ushels  will  show  a  net 
loss  of  $4.32.  On  the  same  basis  a  yield  of  20 
bushels  per  acre,  which  is  still  above  the  average, 
the  net  loss  would  ibe  $17.75  per  acre. 

Overhead  Expenses  on  Farm  of  60  Acres 

Interest  and  taxes %  551.00 

Permanent    improvements    100.00 

Renewal  'and  repair  of  buildings 145.00 

Renewal  and  repair  of  machinery    ....  102.00 

Cost   of  keeping   6   horses    824.00 


To 


By 


Dr.  Cr. 

fertilizer     $    2.00 

lime,  \  charge   1  50 

seed,   2   bushels    ♦     3.00 

twine     65 

threshing   and   bailing    6.60 

Labor,    Z\    day.-?    8.95 

overhead    expenses    28.70 

30  bushels  wheat    (ff    $2    ...  60.00 

1800   lbs.    straw    'T?     50c    ....  9.00 


Apparent    balance    S''.  1  40 

Fertility  removed  in   crop 16  7.' 

Net  profit  per  acre 85 


$69.00 


$69.00        $69.00 

The  labor,  seed  and  fertilizer  charges  for  the 

crop  of  1918   were  all   higher,   making  the  total 

expenses  $57.57.     Allowing  other  figures  to  stand 


Total     $1,722.00 

Cost   per   acre $28.70 

There  are  20  acres  of  woodland  and  pas- 
ture, not  productive,  and  taxes  are  carried  by 
the  productive  acres.  The  average  farm  has  a 
good  deal  of  waste  land;  if  not,  the  valuation  is 
higher  and  will  amount  to  about  the  same  thing. 
The  lime  charge  is  a  legitimate  one,-  as  it 
helps  the  wheat  directly  and  makes  possible  the 
clover  crop  so  necessary  in  the  rotation.  The 
threshing  and  baling  cost  might  be  reduced  on 
larger  jobs  as  it  costs  no  more  to  set  up  or  move 
the  outfit  for  a  large  job,  but  I  am  after  the  aver- 
age cost  on  the  average  farm. 

The  labor  charge  could  also  be  reduced  on 
larger  farms,  particularly  if  tractors  or  large  units 
of  machinery  are  used.  Tt  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  much  of  the  help  is  inexperienced  and 
the  productive  capacity  of  this  class  of  help  is 
very  low  In  comparison  to  its  cost.  The  over- 
head expense  per  acre  of  S28.70  may  seem  exces- 
sive, but  we  cannnf  pret  awav  from  the  fact?  'n 
the  case  and  ft  Is  here  that  many  farmers  deceive 
^hemselves.  T  f»m  erivlng  you  the  •details  of  the 
overhead    expense    account.      I    also   kept    a    de- 


tailed account  of  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
horses  which  is.  at  present,  the  main  item  in  run- 
ning up  the  overhead  charge.  On  large  farms 
where  a  tractor  can  be  kept  and  at  the  same  time 
the  horse  power  can  be  reduced,  then  the  over- 
head from  "horse  keep"  can  be  very  materiall.v 
reduced.  Personally,  we  can  not  yet  see  how  to 
do  without  our  teams  for  cultivating,  roa-d  work, 
etc.,  and  no  small  farm  can  afford  both  kinds  of 
power. 

The  yield  of  30  bushels  per  acre  is.  I  think, 
an  average  one  for  average  good  land  and  the 
price  can  not  be  increased,  as  the  miller  tell^ 
me  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $1,000  if  he  offers  more, 
so  that  settles  it. 

Now.  the  average  farmer  when  he  flgure-t 
a  profit  of  $17.60  per  acre  feels  that  he  is  doing 
fairly  well  for  a  farmer;  the  farmer  is  not  ex- 
pected to  get  rich;  so  he  has  made  just  about 
10  percent  on  an  investment  of  $10,000,  or  so 
it  appears,  but  here  again  he  makes  a  fatal  mis- 
calculation. He  has  taken  from  e^ch  acre  in 
that  30  bushel  crop,  just  about  $16.75  worth  of 
fertility  and  this  he  must  put  back  and  pay  good 
money  for  next  year,  on  the  year  after,  or  go 
broke.  How  can  a  man  draw  money  from  the 
bank  without  depleting  his  bank  account?  How 
ran  a  fnrmer  figure  up  a  profit  on  a  crop  and  a' 
the  same  time  rob  the  soil?  No,  it  must  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  returns  and  when  this  is  done  it 
leaves  a  net  profit  per  acre  of  Just  85  cents  in 
my  case. 

T  mav  be  a  poor  manager,  inefficient,  wasteful 
and  unbusinesslike  or  Just  a  "hoarding  farmer" 
frving  to  hold  my  crops  until  T  can  secure  a  pric? 
that  will  cover  the  cost  of  production ;  but  wh.it- 
ever  T  may  be  called  I  did  the  very  best  I  knew 


pri!   I."-    1»18- 

I,  ^  with  the  capital  at  my  command,  the  class 
f  belp  I  could  secure  and  using  my  very  best 
Dowledge   after  years   of  study    and    experience 

.  often  working  beyond  my  strength  to  get 
hings  ^^^^  °^  time.  I  have  made  no  charge  of 
me  and  a  half  for  overtime  and  double  time  on 
lunday,  which  every  farmer  has  had  to  do  the 
jst  year.  My  good  wife  worked  like  a  slave  try- 
jg  to  feed  and  keep  green  help  with  not  a  day 
jiat  we  could  call  our  own  all  summer  and  what 
e  did  receive  for  our,  may  I  call  it  patriotism, 
as  just  $51  for  the  year's  work,  figure^  on  the 

Is  of  the  wheat  crop.  The  corn  and  potatoes 
Id  a  little  better;  the  beans  and  hay  not  as  good. 
ley  average  up  a  small  loss.     W^at  we  are  to 

or  plant  the  coming  season  is  the  quesFtion 
Ibieb  is  now  confronting  every  farmer  and  is  It 
y  wonder  that  he  is  wavering,  undecided  and 
ssimistic  of  the  outcome?  With  costs  increas- 
ig  and  the  prices  of  my  crops  fixed,  I  feel  that  I 
Qjt  face  a  loss  the  coming  year.     I  greatly  desire 

1)0  patriotic  and  feel  that  I  have  gone  the  limit 
his  year,  but  if  the  growing  of  wheat,  hay  and 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

corn  kind  of  patriotism  is  going  to  put  me  out  of 
business,  I  must  hunt  some  other  way  and  some 
one  else  will  have  to  grow  the  food  who  knows 
hem  to  do  it. 

I  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  O'f  dealingr 
with  anyone  the  past  year  who  was  patriotic 
enough  to  furnish  me  with  supplies,  labor  or  tools 
at  cost,  or  below  even,  tho  they  knew,  from  the 
din  that  was  being  made,  that  food  must  win  the 
war  and  they  had  a  chance  to  help. 

If  the  growing  of  wheat  will  not  provide  the 
farmer  with  a  profit  of  more  than  20  cents  per 
day  with  which  to  feed,  clothe,  educate  and  other- 
wise care  for  his  family  and  most  of  his  recreation 
must  be  foregone  in  order  to  secure  this  stipend, 
would  it  not  be  far  better  to  be  a  day  laborer  with 
his  neat  Income  of  $3.50  per  day  and  no  need  to 
lay  awake  nights  worrying  about  drouth,  flood, 
frost,  insects  or  lack  of  help  at  the  critical  time 
any  one  of  which  might  easily  snatch  away  even 
the  small  profit  which  is  allowed  him  or  leave 
him  with  a  deficit? 
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If  present  prices  for  farm  staples  continue 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  small  farm- 
ers must  either  retrench  or  go  out  of  business. 
We  do  not  want  to  retrench,  neither  can  we  sell 
out  hurriedly  without  loss.  We  are  in  a  tight 
place  and  most  of  us  will  continue  to  do  as  we 
have  been  doing  for  some  time  past — decide  to 
hold  on  one  year  more,  hoping  against  hope  that 
some  da^r  we  will  have  a  square  deal  and  not  be 
discriminated  against.  Meanwhile  the  young  folks 
are  not  willing  to  wait  but  have  gone.- 

There  is  one  simple  and  easy  way,  one  which 
will  help  small  and  large,  rich  and  poor  alike,  and 
the  only  one  which  will  speed  up  production  equal  to 
that  of  building  ships,  making  munitions,  clothing 
and  other  things  needed  to  win  the  war  and  that 
is  to  set  the  price  of  all  important  food  crops  at 
the  cost  of  production  plus  Iff  percent  profit.  That 
price  might  be,  for  wheat,  taking  the  average- 
sized  farm  for  a  basis,  with  an  investment  of  say 
$10,000.  about  $2.75  per  bushel.  Other  crops  also 
have  to  be  on  the  same  basis  or  we  could  not 
compete  for  help. 
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The  Curb  Retail  Market 

The  Most  Succes^ul  Direct  Marketing  Plan 


^:lf. 


while  at  the  same  time 
the  consumer  buys  for 
the  lowest  amount  pos- 
sible. In  every  instance 
where  this  market  has 
been  thoroly  tried  out  it 
has  been  successiful,  and 
the  housewives  have  giv- 
en their  heartiest  sup- 
port. For  example,  the 
city  of  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania, maintains  five 
market  houses  where  the 
farmers,  coming  within 
a  radius  of  fifteen  miles 
from  the  city,  bring 
their  produce  to  be  sold 

A«0«A«  k,AJ\J         Oi>«AAA\ACJ  lAAAVV'b 

to  the  consumer,  and  it 
is  this  fact  which  gives 
the  city  of  Lancaster  the 
reputation  of  having  the 
best  and  cheapest  pro- 
duce of  any  city  of  its 
Farming  is  a  business,  the  same  as  any  other    size   in   the   east   and   giving   satisfaction   to   all. 
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directly  by  making  evident  the  cost  of  expensive 
distribution  systems.  The  curb  markets  are  the 
foreirunners  of  more  direct  marketing  and  more 
general  co-operation  between  producers  and  con- 
sumers in  solving  the  protblems  of  greatest  m.utual 
interest. — The  Editors. 


TESTS  SHOW  LITTLE  SOIL  ACIDITY 


This  Curb  Eetail  Market  Saves  Money  for  Froducert  and  Consumers 


Bterprise,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  placing 

the  public  market  produce  grown  on  the  farm. 

order  that  the  farmer  may  receive  the  highest 

ice  for  his  produce  and  that  the  consumer  pay 

he  lowest  price,  it  is  necessary  for  the  producer 


Last  year,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  eigh- 
teen retail  markets  were  established,  every  one 
proving  a  success.  The  writer  has  in  mind  one 
community,  started  last  July,  which  is  a  good 
example.     A  committee  of  three  ladies,  appointed 


Bd  consumer  to  deal  as  directly  with  one  another    by  the  mayor  of  the  town,  was  in  charge  of  the 


possible.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  thru 
lie  curb  retail  market.  All  curb  markets  are  con- 
iicted  on  practically  the  same  principles.  The 
^arket  place  is  set  aside  'by  the  city  or  town 
ud  managed  by  a  committee.  Places  in  the  mar- 
*t  are  rented  to  the  farmers  for  a  nominal  sum 
Dd  may  be  retained  thruout  the  year. 


market.  A  corner  lot  near  the  center  of  the 
town  was  donated  by  a  citizen  and  display  and 
selling  stands  were  provided  free  of  charge  to  the 
farmers  for  the  selling  of  their  produce  The 
prices  asked  by  the  farmers  were  fixed  by  the 
committee  in  charge  and  were  10  percent  more 
than  the  prices  of  the 


A  general  impression  prevails  among  farm- 
ers that  the  liberal  use  of  commercial  fertilizer 
brings  about,  soil  acidity.  This  impression,  is  es- 
pecially marked  in  the  case  of  acid  phosphate. 

Recent  studies  of  the  general  fertilizer  plots 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  together  with 
the  results  secured  from  laboratory  pot  tests  by 
Prof.  J.  W.  White,  of  the  same  institution,  show 
%.>•••«,  uiuAuuuiuui  ouipuaLc  auu  uiieu  uiuuu  are 
the  only  forms  of  fertilizer  materials  which  have 
a  tendency  to  materially  Increase  the  acidity  of 
the  soil. 

Wh«re  ammonium  sulphate  has  been  ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  seventy-two  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen to  the  acre  twice  in  a  four-year  rotation  since 
1881,  the  soil  has  become  so  acid  that  clover  will 
not  grow,  and  com,  oats,  wheat  and  timothy  are 
beginning  to  show  decreased  yields.  Dried  blood 
is  beginning  to  cause  a  failure  of  clover,  but  has 
not  as  yet  materially  affected  the  other  crops. 

The  plots  treated  with  forty-eight  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  acid  phosphate  every  two 
years  have  not  shown  an  increase  of  soil  acidity 
beyond   that  found   in   the  unfertilized   plots. 

Where  nineteen  different  kinds  of  fertilizer 
materials  were  tested  in  the  laboratory  tests,  only 
three  caused  a  marked  increase  in  soil  acidity,  viz: 
ammonium  sulphate,  dried  blood  and   horn  meal. 


nearest  wholesale  mar- 
ket. The  farmers  at- 
tending this  market  are 


Curb  Wholesale  Market 

In  tlie  wholesale  markets  the  vegetables  are 
[Id  from  wagons  to  the  grocers,  peddlers,  hotels     very  well  satisfied.  They 
persons  buying  in  quantity.     In  these  markets     are  saving  approximate- 
Inch  speculating  is  sometimes  carried   on.     The 
Iter  investigated   an   instance  where   a  specu- 
[lor  went  around   and   bought   up  all   the  lima 
^is  in  the  open    market   at    $1.50    per  bushel 
""per,  and  a  few  hours  later  had  no  trouble  in 
kPosing  of  them   at   $2.50   per  bushel    hamper. 
"8  clearly   illustrates   one   cause   for   the  high 
J""'   price    of    vegetables.       Another    instance, 
*n  green  string  beans  were  selling  on  the  open 

*'"ket  for  50  cents  a  bushel  wholesale,  not  on©    Nissley.  New  Jersey 
[indred  feet  away  on  the  retail  stand  the  same  Note.  —  The  curb 

^i^s  were  selling  for  35  cents  a  half  peck.     This     markets  are  growing  in 
pdltton,  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  is  a  prob-     popularity  and  numbers 
'"  '^8elf.  In  spite  of  much  opposi- 

tion. They  are  of  direct 
help  only  to  those  farm- 
ers who  live  close  enough 


ly  four  hours  daily  as 
well  as  receiving  a 
higher  price  for  their 
produce.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  committee  in 
charge  estimates  a  sav- 
ing of  $10,000  annually 
to  the  consumers  of  that 
particular  town. — C.  H 


Curl)  Retail  Market 

'•'his  market  brings   the  producer  and   con  ^_ 

Pw  Into  direct  contact  with  one  another,  and  is  to  their  market  to  make 

T^iestionaibly  the  beat  market  for  all  concerned,  the  trip  profitably;   hut 


'I- 


•farmer  realizes  a  fair  profit  on  his  goods     they  h^lp  all  IJarmers  in-    Iarfe.t  Curb  Whole«de  Market  in  the  East^-Wallabont  Market,  Brooklyn 
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Pennsptvania  Farmer 


April  13.  i)t 
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Use  the  Moline  Mower  for  Tough 
Heavy  Cutting 

On  the  rear  of  the  MolIne  Mower  you  Other    features    such    as,   one-piece 

will  notice  a  bell  shaped  gear.     When       main  frame;  cold  rolled  steel  axle  and 
this  gear    gets  into   motion   it  has   the       shaft;  pawls  and  ratchets  in  plain  vi*^» 


same  effect  on  the  sickle  as  a  fly  wheel 
on  any  machine  and  carries  the  mower 
through  heavy  and  difficult  cutting 
where  other  mowers  fail.  You  can 
always  depend  on  the  Moline. 

This  is  the  same  principle  that  was 
used  on  the  old  Adriance  Buckeye 
Mower  60  years  ago,  and 
you  won't  find  it  on  any  other 
mower  on  the  market.  In 
fact,  this  mower  is  the  old 
original  Buckeye,  now  called 
the  MoUne  Mower,  and  is 
greatly  improved.  Every 
user  of  a  Moline  Mower 
profits  by  these  years  of  ser. 
vice  and  knows  his  Moline 
Mower  will  not  fail  him  in 
a  "pinch." 


L»1ANUFACTURERS   OF  OUAUITv" 


MOLINE  LINE 

Com  Plonur*.  Cm(«i  PlaM>> 
«r3.  Cutcivacor*.  Com  BimUrt, 
Grmn  Binder*,  Oram  DriltiL  ■ 
Harrow.  Hay  Loadtrt.  H/if 
Ralbu.  Utu  Sou>tn.  Lisura, 
ManHr«  Sprsadera.  <Mo»€rt^ 
Plows  (cMlid  and  $utl^  Raxp' 
«rs.  Scale*.  Sttdtrt.  Staik 
Cutttrt.  Tractor*.  Farm 
Truck*.  Wagon*  and  Sttphtn* 
Salient  Six  Automobil**. ' 


coupling  frame  hinges  which  will  not 
bind;  five-inch  driving  wheels,  extra 
heavy  cutting  parts;  removable  wearing 
plates;  alignment  device  for  the  cutter 
bar;  spring  draft;  forward  acting  foot 
lever  and  many  other  distinctive  features, 
carry  the  Moline  Mower  through  tough 
cutting  year  after  year. 

It  will  be  worth  a  whole  lot  to 
you  to  have  a  Moline  Mower  at 
work  on  your  farm.  Reinember 
when  you  get  a  Moline  Mower 
you  Bet  the  product  of  one  of  ths 
oldest  and  most  telinble  concerns 
in  the  business.  This  means  that 
you  can  always  get  repairs  for  a 
Moline  Mower. 

Your  Moline  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  show  3fou  the  Moline  Mower  or 
if  there  is  no  Moline  dealer  in 
your  locality  write  us  for  full  infor- 
matioa.    Address  Dept.  66. 


quality,    a   fine    dessert    apple. 
Stark    Delicious   Is   simply  delicloj 
Eat  one  or  two  and  you  do  not  thi| 
much  of  them;  eat  a  dozen,  and 
are    enthusiastic    over    them.     I 
led  to  believe  that  many  of  the  trd 


MOLINEJimNOlS 


FARM   IMPLEMgNTS    SltviCE  1805  . 
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Good  Cabbages 

reach  perfection  when  enabled 
to  benefit  fully  from  soil,  air, 
rain  and  sunshine,  and  grow  to 
the  limit** through'^ 

Spraying  «lXvr-t*/-\<v'" 
.withK         rt^LVJJfk. 

(which  kills  msects,  stops  fungous 
troubles,  and  stimulates  foliage  on 
all  kinds  of  crops.  AU  ready  to 
mix  with  water  and  spray.  Enough 
to  make  30  to  40  gals.  $1.40.  Large 
catalogue  of  information  free. 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

43D  CHATHAM  ST..  BOSTON.  BIASS. 


hn,  Gsfdsa  taA  Orcksri  Toab 
Answer  the  farmers'  big  qnastiona. 
Bow  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
<AVeBS«  T  Bow  can  I  save  lo  plant. 
tag  potatoes  1  Bow  make  higb 
prieed  seed  go  farthest  I   Ths 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

MiTes  the  labor  orablem  and 
the  best  nsa  of  high  priced  seed. 
MeMis  16  to  $50  extra  DToat  per  acre. 
Every    seed  piece  in    its    place 
•nd  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 

boshels  seM  per  acre.  Uni 

fonn    depth;    even 

■pacing.    Wa  make 

•  fan  line  of  potato 

machinerv.        Send 

for  booklet   today. 

No  Misses 
No  Double* 

BateiiiuiM'f'cC«.,Box  76B,Grealocb, N. J. 


proved  a  success  in  Pennsylvania 
was  discussed  during  one  of  the  i 
sions  of  the  horticultural  meett 
and  from  the  expression  of  the 


M'SSCEDS 

fIRSTAIDTO 
GOOD  CROPS 

And  Prices  Reasonable. 

OVER  400% 

Increase  in  .sales  in  two  years, 
is  proof   that  our    VALUES 
ARE  APPRECIATED. 
A  postcard  will  bring  our  1918 
SEED  BOOK. 

'  Don't  huv  SEED  CORN. 
OATS,  BARLEY,  BEANS  or 
PEAS.  rLO\T.R.  GRASS  or 
other  FARM  and   GARDEN 

SEEDS.'till  you  haveseen  it. 

THE  C.  E.  DoPUY  CO. 
Pontiact  Mich. 


Contractors  to  the  Govemmeni 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312   Market   Street,    Philadelphia. 
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CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  HEDGE 


CABBAGE  PLANTS- 

.. ^ ...•.•■•i  Million  Barly  Jarscyaa' 


fe.a<l  niim<»  with  all  order*. 

S.  M.  GIBSOK  COMPAHY.  YOHSES  ISIMID.  S.  C 


Two  Years  OM 

Beight       Brancbei 
12  to  IS        3  to  5 
24  to  30  lu.   8  to  10 


Pine  Cleaa  Stock 

Per  100      per  1000 

$2.50  $30.00 

.4.00  35.00 


600  at  1000  rates 
Our  26th  Anniversary  Catalog  Is  now  ready. 
It  1«  a  ready  reference  and  uiilge  to  economical 
buying  from  flowers  to  fruit  trees.  Write  for 
your  copy  today. 

B.  F.  BARR  &  COMPANY 

Dapt  PJU  N.  Qusoi  St.,  UMCASTER,  PA. 
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PURE   FARM    SEEDS 

CLOVKR.  Tlmotliy'  A'f'ke.  Alfnlfa.  OstP  nnd  all  kind* 
of  PI'RR  FARM  f^F-tns  direct  from  pro<liioer  to  con- 
sumer, tree  from   noxloua  weG<l  needs.  Ask  for  samplea. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,        Bo«  P.      Fostorla.  Ohio 


T17  k  ■NT'P1?T>    Honey  combq  from  whirti  tli©  bws 
WA.N  I  Vil*    have    dlP<l    n.m't    let  fhrn-  want*- 
For  torm'i  address  .....  .,  w—.-  ». 

E.  8.  HACKER.  Aplculturlst,  Kplirata.  P». 


Personal  Experiences 
in  Fruit  Growing 

Our  first  planting  of  apple  trees  Golden  it  is  a  good  keeper  and  y| 
was  made  ten  years  ago,  and  we  Is  ready  to  use  as  early  as  the  Ba 
have  planted  from  100  to  400  ea«h  win.  This  tree  is  one  of  the  rngj 
year  since.  The  land  was  very  poor  nearly  perfect  growers  as  to  sha 
and  we  decided  to  put  in  only  60  we  have  ever  seen;  also  a  you 
trees  as  a  beginning.  and  regular  bearer.     The  Gano  aj 

Six  years  later  we  put  in  several    Black  Ben  are  synonomous  in  our  i 
hundred   trees    on    ground    that    was    chard.     The  tree  is  a  strong  growj 
equally  as  poor,  with  unsatisfactory    a  heavy   annual    bearer.     The  fr 
results.     Our  experience  was  that  it    is  oblong,  very  dark  red.  but  has 
pays    handsomely    to    spend    several    much  of   its   parent's   nature  on  t^ 
years  in  getting  the  land  in  proper    one  side  to  be  a  money  maker.  Hea 
shape   and   then    plant,    rather   than    Clay  Is  our  best  early  apple.    It 
start    the   orchard    and    increase    the   ens  a  week  before  Yellow  TranspJ 
fertility  while  the  trees  are  growing,    ent,  and  is  twice  as  large;  excellef 
This  has  reference  to  very  poor  soil. 
The  second  year  we  set  out  125  more. 
Here  we  made  our  most  costly  mis- 
take.    We  took  the  other  man's  ad- 
vice  and    put    peach    trees    as    fillers 
among    the    apples    In    one-half    the 

plot.      The    peach    trees    made    good    sold  as  Stark  Delicious  have  not 
growth  but  frost  and  hall  destroyed    true  to  name.     Any  one  at  all  fa| 
what   would    have    been    our    three   IHar  with  the  apple,  and  seeing 
crops.      The    apple    trees,    compara-   exhibit  at  the  Horticultural  meet^ 
lively   speaking,   amounted   to   noth-    at   Harrisburg,    could   not   help 
Ing.      Last  summer  we  removed  the   notice    there   was   something  wro 
peaches.      After   these   were  out    the   Many  were  off  color,  shape,  and 
apple  trees  looked  so  scrubby  we  cut   It   is   true,   apples  may  vary  In 
them  out  too  and  re-'planted  the  plot,    tain  sections  as  to  color  and  size, 
The    trees    in    the    part    not    having   I  have  yet  to  see  this  apple  varyl 
peaches  as  fillers  gave  us   the  third    shape.       "Has    the    Delicious  ap| 
picking  of  fruit  last  fall  of  from  2  to 
5  bushels  of  first-cla^s  fruit  to  the  tree. 
We  could  cite  a  number  of  instances 
where  others  have  had  the  same  ex- 
perience; so,  no  more  peaches  among    ers  it  seems  not  to  have  made 
our   apple    trees.  here.     Yet,  with  us  it  has  been 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  ttp  to  this    feet  as  to  site,  shape,  and  color,] 
time  we  have  had  little  cause  of  com-    latter  modified  somewhat  as  to 
;  plaint  on  the  score  of  not  receiving    age    conditions.      The    quality  col 
I  trees  true  to  name.     We  never  hunt-    not  be  better.  One  of  our  York  cd 
ed  for  bargains  in  trees;  we  insist  on    ty   growers   won   a   ribbon  on  bo| 
first-class    trees,    and    then    pay    the    Delicious.     As  to  the  market  den 
price.     We  ordered  twice  from  cheap    for   this  variety,   which   is  after! 
nurseries  and  lost  out  each  time.    We    the  real  test  of  an  apple's  value,  tl[ 
feel   it   is  economy  to   pay  the  price    Is  no  question, 
demanded  by  a  responsible  nursery-        Before  setting  out  our  fruit 
man.     We  have  about  800  of  the  last    we  wrote  the  late  Mr.  Van  Del 
plantings  to  fruit  yet,  but  these  are    the   apple   expert,   as   to  the  adr^ 
practically  all  Stayman  with ^50  each    bility  of  planting  Stayman  Wind 
of  Wealthy,  Mcintosh,  and  Stark  De-    King   David   and   Delicious.     He| 
licious.     We  have  come  to  know  the    plied,  "There  is  no  doubt  as  to 
characteristics  of  these  trees  so  well    quality,   but    th.^y   are   new,  andl 
that  we  are  satisfied  they  are  O.   K.    do  not  know  if  the  public  will[ 
It  certainly  is  most  discouraging  for    them."     The     unusual     demand 
one  to  buy,  plant,  and  properly  care    Stayman  and  the  increasing  den 
for   an   orchard   until    it   is   8    to    10    for  Dellcijous  is  the  answer.    CI 
years  old  and  then  find  the  trees  are    pion  is  the  earliest  bearer  and  II 
not   of   the  varieties   ordered   and  of   est  keeper  we  have,   but  its  qu| 
little  market  value.  *^  *^®  lowest,  in  fact  it  has  ver 

The     Stayman     Winesap     scarcely    tie  taste  at  all.     Giant  Jeniton, 
needs  description  any  more.  Just  put    not   much   advertised,   has  prove 
well-grown    fruit    on    the   stand    and    be  our  very  best  keeper  so  far. 
ask   double  the  price  your  neighbor    better  than  Stayman  in  this  resi 
Is   asking,    and   your   apMcT   will    be   It   is   an   apple  of  good  qualityl 
gone  before  the  market  is  over,  while    not    as    spicy    as    the   Stayman. 
the  other  fellow  can   take  his  home    only    fault    is    lack    of    color 
ond  bring  them  In  two  or  three  times    Wealthy    have    not    fruited    1 
more.       It,    ha«    the    four    cardinal    ^^^^  ««««  them  in   a  neighl^o^^J 
points:  Good  quality,  good  color,  good    chard  and   they  are  PJ^''''"^^  J 
size,  and  an  expellent  keeper  In  com-    makers, 
mon    storage      Tn    addition   to   these 
strong    point!^    It    is    an    exceedingly 
strong  grower,   in  fact   the  best   we 
have    in    this    section.      The    King 
David    13    a    medium    sized,    highly 
colored    apple    of    good    quality.      If 


However,  the  tree 
clined  to  blight.— Tlayton  F 
er.  York  County,  Pa. 

LATE  FAIL  CAKROTS 


taken  off  about  the  time. of  Grimes    lettuce    has    been 


After  the  crop  of  early  spin^J 
harvested  '^ 


April  18,  1»18. 

market  garden,  late  carrota  can  b* 
grown.  The  soil  should  be  enriched 
by  applications  of  stable  manure  at 
the  rate  of  20  to  25  tons  per  acre. 
Just  previous  to  planting  from  400 
to  500  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
should  be  applied.  For  the  best  re- 
sults, the  soil  should  be  plowed  deep- 
ly and  thoroly  fined  at  once.  The 
best  method  of  fining  the  soil  is  that 
of  back  furrowing  and  raking  down 
the  furrows.  The  bed  Is  then  prac- 
tically level,  smooth  and  free  from 
coarse  litter. 

The  carrots  should  be  planted  In 
rows  12  Inches  apart.  A  liberal 
amount  of  seed  should  be  used,  two 
pounds  per  acre  Is  none  too  much. 
There  are  a  few  growers  who  say 
three  pounds  Is  about  right.  Give 
the  carrots  frequent  and  thoro  shal- 
low cultivation.  Keep  down  the  weed 
competition  and  save  soil  moisture. 
Very  good  carrots  can  be  grown  in 
this  way  if  thoro  work  is  performed 
and  large  yields  will  be  obtained. 

The  varieties  recommended  are  the 
Danvers  Half  Long,  or  Chantenay. — 
A-  E.  Wilkinson. 
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HOW  TO  PREVENT  BUGHT 
OF  PEAS 


When  a  field  of  peas  wilts  sudden- 
ly without  seeming  provocation  it  is 
said  to  have  blight.  Altho  greatly 
influenced  by  soil  and  weather  condl- 


Prevention  of  Pea  Blight 

Seed  disinfection  Is  of  little  valiM 
In  preventing  blight  and  spraying 
Is  not  much  better  except  on  a  very 
email  scale.  Here  are  the  main  points 
in  prevention  worked  out  by  the  Wis- 
consin specialists: 

1.  Healthy  Seeds. — Secure  healthy 
seeds  from  fields  wh«re  little  or  no 
blight  occurred.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible to  detect  minor  infections  on 
the  seed,  hence  the  reliability  of  the 
seedsman  should  be  considered. 

2.  Rotate  Crops.  —  This  process 
hastens  the  destruction  of  pea  refuse 
and  volunteer  vines  where  the  blight 
may  be  held  over  winter.  A  3-  to 
5-year  rotation  has  given  best  results 
on  most  soils,  altho  6  or  7  years  Is 
sometimes  not  enough  where  there  is 
danger  of  reinfecting  the  soil  by  sur- 
face drainage  water  or  wind-ftlown 
dust  carrying  bits  of  blighted  straw. 

3.  Use  'the  Silo  for  Green  Vines. — 
This  is  an  important,  practical  and 
reliable  measure  from  the  standpoint 
of  plant  sanitation,  because  the  vi- 
tality of  the  disease  germs  is  des- 
troyed by  the  ensiloing  process. 

4.  Prepare  the  Seed  Bed  Better. — 
Peas  have  been  grown  for  centuries  In 
highly  cultivated  gardens  and  respond 
best  to  that  kind  of  treatment.  Plants 
grown  in  poorly  prepared  soil  are 
weak  and  more  quickly  succumb  to 
attacks  of  blight.    Fall  plowing  with 


A  Fine,  Well-Tilled  Soil  is  Kecessary  for  snccess  in  Tracking 

tlons,  'blight  Is  primarily  caused  by  early  spring  working  puts  most  soils 

the  plants  being  attacked  by  one  or  In  excellent  condition  to  produce  good 

more  kinds  of  fungi.  thrifty  plants. 

How  To  Detect  Disease  5-  Attend  to  Soil  Fertilization.  — 

Discussing  the  nature  of  the  dis-  Many  seem  to  think  that  because  a 

ease,  Department  of  Agriculture  spe-  pea  Is  a  legume  and  harbors  nitro^ 

cialists  explain  that  if  a  handful  of  gen-fixing    bacteria   on    its    roots   it 

blight-stricken  pea  plants  are  pulled  can   look  after  itself.     Such   Is  not 

up  they  are  found  to  have  the  base  the  case.     The  pea  plants  need  avail- 

of  the  stems  black  and  rotten.    In  ad-  ^ble  plant  food  and  there  is  no  bet- 

ditlon  to  wilting,  there  may  be  brown  ^^^  ^^y  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

spots  or  blotches  on  the  leaves   stems  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^,^  harrowed  into 

or  pods.    Whe»i  once  started,  blight  is  ^^^  g^„   ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^      ^^^^  ^^^^_ 

tice    has    the    added    advantage    of 


most  destructive  In  hot  weather  fol 
lowing  excessive  rains.     Plants  grow- 
ing  on    poorly    drained    soils    suffer 


helping   to   prevent    the   baking   and 
packing  of  the  soil  about  the  young 


much  more  than -those  on  fertile,  well-    pj^nt  ^^^^^      ^Ime  Is  needed  if  the 
drained  soils.  go,,  ,g  3^,^    ^^^  inocula.tion  Is  help- 


drained  soils. 

Spread  of  the  Disease 

Pea  seeds  that  are  produced  under 
Death   the   spots   on    the   pods    fre 


ful  if  the  soil  is  new  in  the  culture 
of  peas.  A  well-fed  plant  is  strong 
and   capable  of   withstanding   blight 


quently    carry    the   disease    In    their  to  a  great  extent. 

Interior.     The  seat  of   the  infection  e.  Drain  the  Soil  Well.— Drainage 

Is  80  well  protected  by  the  seed  coats  ig  a  most  important  factor  in  insur- 

that  It  can  not  be  wholly  eliminated  ,ng  a  vigorous  stand  of  plants  which 

by  disinfection.     The  disease  is  also  v/lll    be  relatively   free   from   blight, 

carried  by  Infected  pea  straw,  man-  Thoro    tiling    with    ample-sized    tile 

«re  from  stock  fed  on  such  straw,  and  will  allow  the  soil  to  be  worked  early 

on  volunteer  vines  which  come  up  in  }„   the  spring  so  that   the  crop  may 

the   fields    after    harvest.      Further-  ^g    grown    before    the    severely    hot 

more,  it  seems  to  persist  in  the  soil  weather  sets  In.     The  tile  also  will 

for  several  years  when   once  it  has  remove  rapidly  excess  surface  water 

become  firmly  established  thru  lack  after  rains,  which   otherwise  would 

oi  rotation.  predispose  the  plants  to  blight. 
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Big  Yields— I^J^  Labor 

To  reap  the  greatest  return  at  harvest  time,  cultivate  thoroughly 
before  planting.  This  is  the  vital  time  for  all  crops.  With  small 
grains  it  is  the  only  cultivation.    To  do  it  with  less  labor  requires  the 
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The  third  Liberty  Loan  drdve  is 

The  New  Loan     now  on.     It  is  not  for  so  large 
The  Jlew  i.oan     ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  anticipated  some 

time  ago.  yet  when  compared  with  the  national 
expenditures  of  the  past  the  amount  is  startling. 
During  the  year  since  war  was  declared,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government  have  been  nine  billion 
dollars,  and  we  are  now  spending  about  one  bil- 
lion per  month.     About  one-half  of  these  sums    s 
for  loans  to  the  Allies  and  will  be  repaid.     It  is 
estimated  thai,  up  to   the  fir»t  o.   .n.o  y..j., 
war  has  cost  the  United  States  21  percent  of  its 
national     wealth;     Great     Britain,     35     percent; 
France.    36    percent    and    Germany.    41    percent. 
When   these   figures   are   considered   it   is   readily 
seen   that,   altho   the  amount  of   the  new   loan— 
$3  000  000.000 — is  an  immense  sum,   we  are  yet 
a  long  way  from  a  serious  situation  in  compari- 
son with  European  nations. 

The  regulations  concerning  the  new  loan  are 

as  follows: 

Issue  is  for   $3,000,000,000   plus   any  or  all 

of  the  oversubscription. 

Bonds  to  mature  within  ten  years  from  Sep- 

temiber  15.  1918. 

Interest,  41  percent,  beginning  May  9,  19i». 

First  coupon  on  the  bond  to  mature  within 
129  days,  or  on  September  15.  1918.  Interest 
thereafter  payable  on  March  15  and  Septem'ber  15. 

Bonds  not  convertible  nor  subject  to  call  for 
redemption    before    maturtty. 

Same  tax  exemptions  to  apply  as  applying  to 
Second  Liberty  Bonds. 

Bonds    accepted    in   payment   of   inheritance 

Suscriptions  payable  in  installments:  5  per- 
cent on  application,  20  percent  on  May  28,  38 
percent  on  July  18.  and  40  percent  on  August  15. 

Bonds  to  be  delivered  over  the  counter  to 
email  purchasers. 

te     fc     ^ 

There  is  probably  no  other  crop,  with 
Potatoes     the  possible  exception  of  wheat,  which 

is  receiving  so  much  attention  at  this 
season    as   potatoes.      Because   of   the   rather   dis- 
couraging   experience    with    this    crop    last    year, 
many  farmers  are   Inclined   to  reduce  their  usual 
acreage  and  "play  safe".     We  do  not  believe  that 
farmers    in    good    potato    sections    should    plant 
"short"    crops    this    year.      In    the    first    place,    it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  financial  experi- 
ences with  this  crop  la«t  year  will  not  be  repeated 
this  year.     The  cost   of  seed,   the  element  which 
made  last    year's   crop   unusually   expensive,   will 
not  be  more  than  one-third  as  great.     The  expec- 
tation is  that  farm  labor  will  be  more  available^ 
and  it  is  not  often  that  weather  conditions  such 
as  we  had  last  fall  are  repeated  successively. 


We   have   devoted   page   14   of  this   issue   to 
a  consideration  of  the  world's  production  of  po- 
tatoes, and  to  the  views  of  potato  growers  upon 
the   outlook.      Producers   must   now   guage    their 
business  with  respect  to  world  conditions.  Every 
indication  points  to  a  shortage  of  available  staple 
food   supplies.      The   last    government    report    on 
the  condition   of   winter  wheat   showed  it  to  be 
far  below  normal,   and   the  low   vitality  of  seed 
com    suggests    the    possibility    of    reduced    yield. 
A  reading  of  the  figures  on  page  14  will  show  the 
important    place    which    potatoes    occupy    In    the 
world's  food,  and  indicate  how  much  rreater  use 
of  them   might  be   made   in    this  country  should 
necessity   demand,    and    this   necessity    will    soon 
exist  unless  all  signs  fail.     For  business  as  well 
as  for  patriotic  reasons  we  eay  plant  potatoes. 

m    m    ito 

To  date,  eleven  states  have  ratified 
the  prohibitory  amendment,  Massa- 
chusetts being  the  last.  New  York's 
legislature  is  trying  to  avoid  re- 
sponsibility and  action  by  pretending  a  desire  for 
a  referendum  to  the  people — an  action  which, 
after  all,  would  not  be  binding  upon  the  next 
legislature.  In  many  states  both  sides  are  mak- 
ing strenuous  efforts  to  nominate  men  for  the 
legislatures  pledged  for  or  against  ratification. 
Some  of  the  candidates  whose  past  records  show 
them  to  have  been  either  neutral  or  opposed  to 
prohibition  and  woman  suffrage  are  now  espous- 
ing both.  If  the  "better  element"  in  politics  will 
follow  up  the  work  already  do».e  success  seems 
reasonalbly  certain;  but  as  yet  it  is  only  a  possi- 
bility. Some  of  the  maneuvers  made  by  the  new 
recruits  may  turn  out  to  be  only  feint  attacks. 

Certain    influential    leaders    in    politics    are 
opposing  the   "injection"   of   these   subjects   into 
the  election   at   this   time  with  the   plea   that  it 
diverts  thought  and  effort  from  the  war  and  jeo- 
pardizes success  in  it.     This  is  the  rankest  kind  of 
nonsense,  since  all   intelligent  people  know  that 
the  influence  and   use  of   intoxicating   liquors   is 
the  greatest   known  enemy   to   eAciency   in   war 
activities.     Any  serious  distraction  of  the  pufblic 
mind  that  may  occur  will  be  caused  by  opposition 
to  the  movement,  and  this  is  being  made  by  the 
liquor   dealers   and    their  working   partners— the 
Political    bosses.      Men    who    try    to    shield   their 
sinister  motives  under  the  cloak  of  patriotism  are 
living  examples  of  those  who  would^  "Steal   the 
Jivery  of  Heaven  to  serve  the  devil  in". 
iBa       liR       fe 
Many    explanations    have    been    of- 
fered   for    the    enforcement    of    the 
now-famous   hen   rule   No.    14.    but 
none    seem    to   satisfy.      When    the 
order   went   out    prohibiting   the   sale   of   live   or 
freshly-killed   hens  or  pullets  between   February 
11  and  April  30.  the  Federal  Food  Administration 
issued   its  first  positively  prohibitory  order;    and 
it   struck   at    the   foundation   of   an   essential   in- 
dustry.    It  has  been  reported  that  the  order  was 
necessary  to  permit  the  moving  out  of  storage  of 
immence  amounts  of  frozen  poultry;  that  it  was  to 
save  the  poultry   industry   in  certain  sections  of 
the  Southwest  where  fowls  were  being  killed  off 
because  of  comparatively  high  prices  on  poultry 
and  excessive  prices  on  feeds;  that  it  was  to  insure 
larger  settings  of  hens  and  a  larger  crop  of  chicks 
for  the  new   year.      The  practical   effects  of  the 
order  upon  the  poultry  industry  have  been  thoroly 
discusses  in  recent  issues. 

There   is   a   general   conclusion   that  the  net 
result  will  be  to  make  the  growers  carry  the  bur- 
den of   the  storage  interests.     Present   prices  on 
storage    stock    are    maintained    by    shutting    off 
fresh  supplies.     Prices  are  certain  to  drop  when 
the   time  limit   is   reached   on   April   30,   and   the 
packers  and  storage  men  will  be  able  to  fill  their 
houses    at    lowest   possible   prices.      The    growers 
not  only  carry  the  burden  under  high  feed  costs 
while  the  storage  houses  are  being  emptied,   but 
they    must   contribute   all    that   is   gained   by   the 
packers    when    storages    are   being    refilled    after 
the  restriction   Is  raised       Farmers  have  i   right 
to  know  more  about   the  reasons  for  the  regula- 
tion and,  more  particularly,  to  know  just   where 
the  order  came  from. 

Last  week  a  hearing  was  held  in  the  Tinreau 
of  Chemistry,  of  the  T^.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, to  consider  the  advisability  of  prohibiting 
the  shipping  of  poultry  packed  in  ice.  So  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  none  of  the  larger 
poultry  associations,  poultry  papers  or  the  agri- 
cultural press  received  notice  of  the  hearing.     It 
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is  held  that  shipping  in  Ice  causes  poultry  to  ab- 
sorb moisture  and  thus  deteriorate  slightly  In 
food  value.  But  the  only  alternative  is  pre-cool- 
ing  and  shipping  in  refrigerator  cars,  a  method 
not  readily  available  to  the  small  shipper  or  in- 
dividual  poultryman.  The  hearing  resulted  in  the 
decision  not  to  abolish  the  ice-packed  method, 
but  to  launch  a  campaign  of  education  to  make 
the  process  more  efficient.  Had  the  practice  been 
abolished  it  would  have  thrown  all  of  the  busi- 
ness of  clressed  roultry  shipping  into  the  hands 
of  the  paciters  and  companies  large  enough  to 
maintain  their  own  refrigerator  cars. 

The  time,  manner  of  calling  and  proposed 
result  of  calltng  this  hearing  give  ground  for 
the  suspicion  that  again  the  packers'  interests 
are  being  very  well  served  at  the  expense  of  the 
poultrymen.  Conditions  in  the  poultry  business 
are  such  that  suspicions  are  dangerous.  Neither 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  nor  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration can  afford  to  make  drastic  changes 
and  rulings  without  the  most  extensive  explana- 
tion of  the  offending  causes  and  the  purposes 
sought.  Farmers  are  asking  whether  they  or  the 
packers  are  to  be  served. 

te      1^      1% 
In  addition  to  the  many  needs  for  con- 
Adopt  a      servation   of   material   things,    farmers 
Schedule     this  year  will  find  a  greater-than-ever 
need  for  the  conservation  of  time.     We 
have  always  noticed  that   they,   man   or  woman, 
who  have  a  system  for  doing  their  work  get  more 
done  and  do  it  more  easily  than   they  who  work 
according  to  no  plan.     Of  course,   the  farmer  is 
subject     to     many    uncontrollable    circumstances 
which  may  upset  the  best  system  occasionally,  yet 
it   pays  to  have  set  times  for  doing  the  routine 
work   such    as    milking,    feeding,    quitting    work, 
going  to  meals,   etc.      It   is   much   easier  to  keep 
help   on   a  farm   where   there   is   a  well-observed 
system  than  it  is  where  hours  and  plans  are  not 
kept.     The  writer  knew  one  farm  where  breakfast 
was    served    any    time   between    6    and    8    o'clock, 
dinner  from  11.30  to  2,  and  supper  any  time  be- 
tween 5  o'clock  and  lamp-light.     Needless  to  say 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  help  on  this  farm,  altho 
it  was  a  good  place  otherwise. 

Routine    work    of    any   kind    is    more    easily 
done  when  it  becomes  more  or  less  of  a  habit; 
but    in    order   to   form    habits   it   id   necessary  to 
observe  rigidly  a  set   time  as   well   as  a  regular 
method.      Neglect    of   such    observance   upon    the 
part  of  one  or  more,  causes  others  to  lose  time. 
The  "women  folks"  are  put  to  great  inconvenience 
on  many  farms  because  the  "men  folks"  pay  no 
attention  to  meal  time  or  quitting  time.     We  are 
anxious  to  learn  how  farmers  in  general  will  adopt 
and  apply  the  new  "daylight-saving"  plan.     One 
word  of  caution  we  would  offer:  To  those  who  rise 
an  hour  earlier  than  before,  stop  an  hour  earlier. 
Don't  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  new 
plan  will  give  a  chance  for  an  extra  hour.  Farm- 
ers, more  than  many  others,  need  that  hour  for 
recreation    and    rest.      A    good    system,    regular 
hours  and  careful  work  will  accomplish  more  than 
a  rushing,    heedless   haste   which   frequently   ne- 
cessitates doing  the  work  again. 


April   13,   1»18. 
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HARRISBURG  NOTES 


There  are  reports  that  dairymen  in 
Cull  the  some  milk  sections  are  deliberately 
Herd  slaughtering    their    herds    because    of 

lower  milk  prices.     Thvls  reflects  a  seri- 
ous condition  that  calls  for  very  careful  judgment 
on  the  part  of  farmers.     No  dairyman  can  be  ex- 
pected to  keep  his  herd  at  a  loss.     If  the  product 
does   not    pay    the   cost    of   production,    the   cows 
must    go.      But    if    they    go    in    any    considerable 
numbers,  it  will  mean  a  reduction  In  production 
tjot    only   now    but   for   the   next    five    years.      It 
may    meet    the    present    needs,    but    the    general 
slaughter  of  herds  will   not  enable  the  dairymen 
to    stock    up    readily    when    feed    and    milk    price 
changes  make  the  industry  more  profitable  again. 
This  is  the  time  to  cull  the  herd — not  to  destroy 
it.      The  cows  that   cause   the  greatest   loss  now 
will    be   the   least    profitable   in   better  years.   Get 
rid   of  them,  but  hang  onto   the  good   producers. 
Keep  young  stuff  coming  on  from  your  best  cows. 
Every  dairyman  knows  that  he  can  improve 
his  stock  by  wise  breeding.     But  many  dairymen 
feel   that    they   cannot   drop   their  less   profitable 
cows  without  a  temporary  loss.     The  present  high 
prices  oil  beef  and  on  the  feed  you  have  to  buy 
makes  the  present  the  most  favorable  time  to  get 
rid   of   these   low    producers.      Let    them    go,   and 
make  sure  that  the  scrub  bull  goes  with  them. 


Co-operation  of  Politics. — The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania  having 
decided,  by  the  narrow  margin  of 
one,  that  the  governor  has  th«  right 
to  reappoint  officials  rejected  by  the 
State  Senate  to  serve  until  the  end 
of  the  next  legislative  session  and 
ordered  the  auditor  general  to  pay 
them  aa  legally  authocl2«d  officials, 
(Capitol  Hill  is  now  settling  down 
to  see  the  result  of  the  auditor  gen- 
eral's latest  move  to  correct  condi- 
tions loag  recognized  in  the  state 
goveriun«B<t.  The  decision  c£  tlie 
supreme  court  jolted  .many  ii3o;'ie 
connected  with  the  state's  gjvern- 
:r.eni,  even  some  who  are  gubenia- 
torial  appointees,  and  haa  rather 
stimulated  the  demand  that  when  the 
war  is  over  and  conditions  become 
normal  that  a  new  constitution  be 
framed.  The  Brumbaugh  admlnie- 
tration  has  brought  many  new  things 
into  the  life  of  Capitol  Hill  and  to 
win  out  when  it  comes  to  the  legal 
test,  altho  popular  conceptions  of 
the  matters  are  entirely  different 
from  what  tntrne  out  to  receive  the 
decision  of  the  court. 

Duplicati^  Charges.  —  Audi  tar 
General  Snyder  haa  retused  to  make 
payment  to  State  College  for  its  field 
work  until  he  has  a  conference  be- 
tween the  officers  of  the  College  and 
similar  lines.  The  chief  thing  is 
that  he  wants  an  inquiry  into  re- 
ports that  the  College  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  duplicat- 
ing work.  It  is  the  general  impres- 
sion here  that  they  are  doing  so. 
Ideas  that  the  Department  and  the 
College  were  overlapping  have  pre- 
vailed here  for  years  and  one  of  the 
things  which  Governor  Brum'baugh 
said  In  his  first  year  that  ke  was  g«- 
ing  to  cure  was  that  very  thiimg,  "Fwe^ 
months  after  he  had  taken  oflle*  h» 
told  assemble*  newspaper  men  ifcM 
duplfcatioB:  In  agricultural  matten 
wouM  W  *■•«  away  with  and  tMags 
made  sliiUet  It  is  complaiued  at 
the  Department  of  Agricnltore  *:hat 
State  College  is  establishing  field  ex- 
periment stations  and  conducting  th« 
same  biTestigatioas  in  the  sam*  lo- 
calities aa  the  economic  zoologist, 
while  It  ia  al3»  set  fortli  in  reports 
that  are  "%'^<*'^  "P  and  down  the 
CapitoT  corridors  fliat  the  forestry 
school  of  the  college  conflicts  with 
the  state  acedemy.  From  time  to 
time  it  has  been  announced  at  the 
Capitol  that  co-operation  between 
State  College  and  the  department 
was  at  hand.  One  of  the  causes  of 
disagreement  between  the  Commis- 
sion of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment was  that  the  commission  was 
not  given  authority  to  correct  the 
departmental  machinery.  There  is 
a  fine  chance  now  for  Gifford  Pinchot 
and  the  other  eminent  men  the  gov- 
ernor is  said  to  have  in  mind  for 
places  on  the  commission  to  get  the 
college  and  the  department  into  that 
close  relationship  proposed  when  they 
were  started  and  which  has  been 
much  talked  about. 

Construction  Projects. — It  is  an 
Interesting  commentary  that  while 
construction  of  the  state's  much 
needed  insane  hospitals  Is  to  be  post- 
poned because  of  the  war  conditions 
as  to  prices  and  materials  that  there 
Is  much  awarding  of  contracts  for 
roads  by  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment on  equal  shares  with  counties. 
The  number  of  projects,  outside  of 
Huntingdon  County  where  the 
state  bears  the  entire  cost,  is  really 
verv  small.  Practically  all  of  the 
contracts  ane  on  the  "fifty-fifty" 
basis,  which  takes  two  to  make  a  con- 
tract with  the  builder.  The  con- 
tracts let  so  far  this  year  aggregate 
a  million  and  three-quarters  of  dol- 
lars, while  those  let  during  the  wholie 
of  last  year  are  not  so  much  over  a 
million  and  a  half.  The  prices  at 
which  the  road  contracts  are  let  re- 
flect war  time.  It  mav  be  said,  but 
'he  counties  and  townships  want  the 
roads  and  the  state  goes  along. 

The  Farm  Advisors.  —  The  state's 
farm  advisors  are  now  in  the  field 
>*nrk5ng  on  the  long  list  of  reouests 
frir  their  expert  advice,  while  the 
place  of  chief  of  markets  Is  practical- 
ly held  as  a  farm  advisor  bv  E.  B. 
Dorsett,  who  had  his  own  troubles 
with  the  Commission  of  Agrlc'»lture. 
One  of  these  dajrs  some  one  connect- 
ed with  the  state  governanent  will 
tell   the  inside   of  opposition   of   the 


Commission  of  Agriculture  to  the  bu- 
reau of  markets  and  it  will  be  inter- 
esting. 

Highways  Unite.  —  One  of  the 
moet  sensible  moves  to  be  made  in 
a  long  time  toward  systematic  de- 
velopment of  main  highways  was  the 
fovmation  here  a  few  days  ago  of  an 
association  of  all  the  highway  asso- 
ciations. The  result  will  be  an  agree- 
ment on  a  program  for  legislative 
suggestion  next  winter  and  probably 
concentration  of  effort  for  improve- 
ment Instead  of  calling  for  isolated 
stretches. 

Against  Cholera. — State  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Board  officials  believe  tliat 
they  have  headed  off  the  usual  hog 
cholera  outbreaks,  in  spite  of  the  In- 
crease In  number  of  hogrs,  'by  insisting 
upon  inspections  before  sales.  In 
seme  cases  objections  were  made,  but 
buyers  aided  materially. 

The  Draft  Call. — Specific  exemp- 
tion of  men  engaged  in  agricnttwre 
Is  made  in  the  call  for  atbout  11,000 
men  which  has  been  made  under  the 
draft  law.  These  men  are  to  start 
for  camps  April  26.  Over  7,700  have 
just  gone.  Chances  are  that  in  May 
th«re  may  be  lO'.SOO  more  called. — 
Hamilten,    Harrisburg.   AprH   8. 


NEW  YORK  LETTER 

To  Work  or  To  Jail. — The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  advocating  the 
slogan  "Go  to  work  or  to  jail"  for 
every  S'tate  and  community.  Three 
states.  Delaware.  Maryland  and  New 
Jersey,  have  declared  for  it.  A  Texas 
sheriff  did  not  wait  for  his  state  to 
make  new  laws.  The  old  vagrancy 
laws  were  good  enough,  and  he  en- 
forced them.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
loaf  around  because  he  had  money, 
as  his  services  are  needed  at  this  time 
more  than  money.  It  is  an  example 
worthy  of  following.  No  on«  whose 
•flerts  can  pro^iiM*  leod  should  be  al- 
te^re^  to  be  Him  -whOm  ojiur  sons  are 
in.  Frane*. 

Record  Meat  Stvysw  —  Dmrittig  the 
three  days  precwttnc  AprO  1,  the 
farmers  patroniaiat;:  tW  North  Side 
market  of  Syracuse  sold  over  110,900 
woxth  of  DMats.  F««d  and  hay  are 
high  and  Bkany  had  notes  te  meet 
April  1,  and  the  live  stock  waa  sacri- 
ficed to  raise  money.  Prices  hi9i,4  very 
firtn,  ve3]  ^ellln'^  at  ?3  cen'ts  '*ouHd' 
pork.  22i@23A  cents.  Live  roosters 
brought  39  to  42  cents  pound;  geese, 
33  cents;  gobblers,  32  cents.  The 
curb  market  of  Syracuse  will  not  be 
resumed  this  year. 

Moravia  Fair  May  Move.  —  The 
stockholders  of  the  Cayuga  County 
fair  are  debating  the  advisability  of 
moving  this  fair  to  the  city  of  Au- 
burn, at  the  other  end  of  Cayuga 
County.  Many  small  county  fairs 
have  been  temporarily  abandoned  be- 
cause so  much  work  is  demanded  of 
the  farmers  this  year,  but  It  is 
thought  this  furnishes  needed  relaxa- 
ation  at  this  time  of  the  year,  so  the 
fair  will  not  be  called  off. 

To  Entertain  National  Grange.  — 
Syracuse  will  entertain  2,000  visi- 
tors the  week  of  Novemtier  13.  1918, 
the  occasion  being  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  grange.  Buffalo,  Ro- 
chester and  Niagara  Falls  competed 
for  the  honor,  but  Syracuse  was  chos- 
en  as  the  most  logical   place. 

Record  Breaking  Canning  Season. 
— Canning  factories  of  Western  and 
Central  New  York  are  rapidly  enter- 
ing Into  contracts  with  growers.  The 
season  will  goon  open  with  aspara- 
gus, spinach  and  rhubarb  and  re- 
main open  until  next  winter,  and 
will  see  reeord  prices  on  many  crops. 
If  plenty  of  seed  is  obtained  for  grow- 
ers, the  acreage  will  be  the  largest 
ever.  The  labor  problem  gives  con- 
cern, but  will  be  largely  met  by  the 
use  of  improved  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery. Last  December  an  associa- 
tion was  formed  in  Orleans  County 
tj  federate  the  interests  of  growers. 
The  canning  companies  have  recog- 
nized their  demands  for  better  prices, 
and  by  orgjinization  better  prices 
on  commodities  have  been  secured. 
Some  of  the  present  year's  prices  will 
be:  Fancy  peas.  $75  ton;  standard 
iieas,  S50  fon;  string  beans.  $40  ton: 
com,  $22  ton;  tomatoes,  $20  ton: 
domestic  cabbage.  $12  ton;  seed  fur- 
nished free. 

Dalrvmen  Make  Demands. — Over 
TOO  dairymen,  farm  bureau  members 
and  grange  members  of  Tompkins 
County  met  this  week  in  Ithaca  and 
passed     two     important     resolutions. 


One  recommended  that  Herber  C. 
Hoover  take  over  the  management  of 
the  Borden  Milk  Company.  This  fol^ 
lowed  the  announcement  of  the  re- 
pudiation of  the  agreement  by  the 
company  with  the  Daioymen's  League 
an**!  the  Federal  WiEk.  CommissloB. 
The  se«Mid  resolution  asked  the  ex- 
ecutirv*  etMumittee  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  to  begin  at  once  a  catm^paign 
to  require  members  of  the  League  to 
use  two  more  quarts  daily  of  raw 
milk  on  the  farms,  thus  reducing  the 
milk  surplus  by  over  2,500  cans  of 
milk  daily.  The  65  farmers  patron- 
izing the  shipping  station  of  the  New 
York  Standard  Dairy  Company  at 
JlJoravla  went  on  strike  April  I,  and 
refuse  to  take  any  more  milk  to  the 
company  until  the  latter  accedes  to 
their  demands.  These  farmers  threat- 
en to  build  and  operate  a  station  of 
their  own  in  the  near  future^ 

MHUc  Testers  Licensed. — After  a 
six-moath's  course  in  Syracuse  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  serenteen  3Wnng 
men  have  just  graduated  ae  licensed 
milk  testers,  several  going  to  new 
positions  at  once. 

Draft  Horses  Hi«h.  —  At  Malone 
this  week  tweWe  draft  hones 
brought  over  $3,000.  or  an  average 
of  $250  each.  This  Is  a  record  price 
fbr  anir'als  not  of  purebred  stock  hi 
the  North  cowntry.  The  hoeses  haA 
all  been  used  in  lumbering  in  the 
forest  preserre. 

Farm  Loans  Approved. — ^FV)rty-fiv* 
appMeatleBe,  totaling  |^00<,d^,  have 
been  apprened  by  the  €>ao»daga 
brands  of  the  Federal  Farm,  Laan^  and 
eight  farmers  have  received;  the^r 
money.  This  plan  of  financing  cr»9 
work  is  gaining  in  favor  with  farm- 
ers. 

War  Fuel  Slogans. — PHI  the  coal 
bins  now,  is  the  advice  9i  coal  deaJ:- 
ers.  Better  yet.  if  possible,  cut  or 
buy  cord  wood  for  next  season's  nae. 
Wood  is  the  war  tLoM  fuel,,  but  do 
not  sacrifice  valuable  fruit  or  tim- 
ber trees,  as  too  many  sections  ar* 
doing. 

Mapiv-  Sttgar  Bun. — "Fhe  greatest 
sap  run  In  years  came  this  week,  run- 
ning freely  five  days  and  four  nights 
in  succession.  The  warm  weather 
affected  the  quality  the  last  day  or 
so,  but  previous  to  that  the  quality 
was  exceptionally  good.  Some  farm- 
ers have  alread'"'  •'■sthered  'ip  tli*fap 
buckets,  as  spring  work  with  plow^ 
ing,  etc.,  is  on  and  few  considev  the 
making  of  sugar  profitable  enough  to 
let  it  delay  spring  crop  work. — ^F. 


very  little  as  local  buyers  have  been 
ahead  of  them.  Satisfaction  seems 
to  reign  among  the  growers  since  the 
announcement  that  the  government 
will  not  fix  the  price  and  there  will 
be  allow ance  of  an  open  market. 

Ftead  for  Farm  Laibor. — Address- 
faV  the  New  Jersey  "Four  Minute 
Men."  in  convention  at  the  State 
Capitol,  Professor  Frank  App,  of  the 
Agrieultural  Experiment  Station,  told 
the  speakers  that  they  should  plead 
with  the  people  for  workers  to  go 
on  farms  in  New  Jersey  this  year  to 
raise  crops.  Professor  App  said  there 
are  between  six  and  eight  thousand 
farm  workers  needed. 

Governor  Edge  has  announced  him- 
self a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nemination  for  Uniited  States  Sena- 
tor. He  witi  run  on  hJcs  record  as 
Executive  of  this  state  and  his  sup- 
port ef  the  Federal^  war  program. 
Forniier  Senator  Austen  GoI«ate  and 
George  L.  Record  are  also  in  the  race. 
Democratic  House  Leaiter  Alexander 
Simpson  is  an  aspirant  for  the  nomi- 
nation at  the  hands  of  his  party. — L. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 

Increase  Acreage. — New  Jersey  is 
now  in  the  midst  of  her  "Planting 
Week",  designated  by  Governor  Edg« 
to  run  from  April  9  to  16.  In  urging 
its  general  observance  the  executive 
declared  that  the  food  production 
program  that  has  been  adopted  by 
the  state  for  this  year  is  being  pushed 
by  county  boards  of  agriculture  and 
farm  demonstrators  and  calls  for  an 
Increase  of  fifteen  percent  ►in  com 
production,  and  a  similar  increase  in 
buckwheat  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  and  the  maintenance  of 
normal  potato  area  and  likewise  the 
area  devoted  to  vegetables.  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  steps  be  taken  to  facili- 
tate transportation  of  farm  products 
and  farm  necessities  to  aid  the  farm- 
ers of  the  state  in  their  work.  The 
Governor  suggests,  as  one  method,  the 
increasing  of  the  freight  car  capaci- 
ty available  tor  farmers. 

Prices  for  Can  Tomatoes. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Camden  Coun- 
ty Tomato  Growers'  Association  it 
was  learned  that  not  one  of  the  mem- 
bers present  had  contracted  for  the 
sale  of  his  product  this  year  for  less 
than  $30  a  ton.  It  may  be  that  some 
of  them  will  not  receive  more  than 
$25,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  price 
is  nearly  as  good  as  $30  when  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  the 
lesser  price  Is  In  proportion  to  the 
haul  the  grower  must  make  to  deliv- 
er his  product.  It  is  reported  that 
fhe  canneries  are  all  about  to  offer 
*30  a  ton,  which  Is  the  price  the 
South  Jersev  tomato  growers  are  aim- 
ing to  obtain.  Earlv  in  the  winter 
it  was  shown  that  the  cost  to  pro- 
duce a  ton  of  tomatoes  would  be 
about  $2!>  and  It  was  felt  and  gen- 
erally agreed  that  a  price  of  $30 
could  reasonably  be  expected.  It  is 
understood  that  agents  have  already 
fteen  down  In  South  Jersey  endeav- 
oring to  get  wharfage  room,  but  find 
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A  Feed  Conservation  Measure 
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4re  You  Building  or 
Re-n/lodeling  a  Barn? 

had  wiS»  thousJn(6  of  up-to-date  ciiirymea  large  and  small  enables  us  to 
advise  you  on  the  right  barn  to  fit  your  particular  needs. 

There  is  no  charge— no  obligation  in  connection  with  this  service.     We 

"^^And  if  ^you're  considering  installing  barn  equipment,  the  STAR  Line  in- 
eludes  eveVything  from  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  and  Mangers  and  Water 
Bowls  and  Steel  Pens  for  Cows,  Calves,  Bulls  and  Hogs  to  Bull  Staffs  and 
Ventilating  Systems. 

SXAIP^®^®!  Stalls, 
Sta  ncWons  vPjfter  Carriers 

Our  equipment  offers  many  patented  features.  ,The  unit  System-the 
Arch  Constniction-the  STAR  Instantaneous  Anjuster-the  Curb  Ciamp-- 
The  STAR  sSls  unique  and  practical.  The  Giant  STAR  Stanchion  is  easily 
adIustSSe,  the  strongest  made  and  Wood-Lined;  locks  with  one  hand  and 
has  the  Automatic  Sure  Stop.    Star  Litter  Carrier  Systems  fit  every  need. 

Get  in  touch  with  us.    Our  catalogs  are  yours  for  the 
asking  and  our  Bam  Plan  Department  is  at  your  service. 

STAR  goodn  Bold  by  bett  dealert  everywhere 

HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO.,  IS  Hunt  St.,  Hanfard^m. 

New  York  Branch:    Industrial  Bids.*  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Use  an  International 

IF  YOU  buy  a  cultivator  this  year  buy  sin 
International  It  keeps  the  surface  soU  in 
good  lively  tilth  and  free  from  weeds. 

International  No.  1  is  built  for  deep  early  culti- 
vation, shallow  late  cultivation,  and  for  laying  by.  It  is  ft 
high-arched,  pivot  pole  cultivator  of  unusual  strength  and 
light  draft,  is  easily  handled,  and  has  the  parallel  gang  move- 
ment so  necessary  for  good,  clean  work  close  to  the  com. 
Gang  equipment  consists  of  4, 6,  and  8-shovel  gangs,  pin  break 
or  spring  trip,  with  round  or  heavy  slotted  shanks. 

International  No.  4  is  built  for  Use  in  fields  with  CTOoked 
rows,  on  hillsides,  and  for  narrow-row  crops  like  peas  aui 
beans.  No.  4  has  a  pivot  axle  and  frame  that  makes  quick 
dodging  easy,  while  keeping  the  gangs  parallel  and  the  shovels 
facing  squarely  to  the  front.  It  handles  easily,  does  cleao 
close  work,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  practically  every 
condition  of  soil,  surface,  and  planting  irregularity. 

The  Intematiomil  line  includes  two-row  cultivators,  walk- 
ing, and  combined  riding  and  walking  cultivators  —  a  com- 
plete line.  Sea  tho  local  dealer  or  wiito  the  address  below 
tor  catalogues. 

hternatioiial  Harvester  Company  o(  America 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion  OMfina  McConaick  Milwaok**  OtborB* 


At   the   present   time,    when   meas- 
ures of  food  conservation  which  call 
for  more  economic  production,  with 
the  conservation  of  concentrates  and 
the  utilization   of  more  roughage  in 
the  live  stock   and   dairy   industries, 
a  consideration  of  corn  stover  silage 
is    of    special    Interest.      Many    silos 
on  dairy  farms  over  Pennsylvania  are 
empty,   or  soon   will   be.     It  will   be 
several  weeks  before  pasture  will  be 
available.      On    a    large    number    of 
these  farms,  corn  stover  may  be  found 
stored  in  sheds  or  perhaps  standing 
in   the  field.      This   spring  no  doubt 
sees  as  great,   or  perhaps  a  greater, 
waste    of    this    not    invaluable    farm 
product  as  any   previous  year.     Too 
much  corn  stover  is  being  used   for 
bedding,  or  is  allowed  to  spoil  in  the 
field  on  Pennsylvania  farms.     When 
it  is  fed,  the  usual  practice  is  to  give 
it     no     special     treatment,     such     as 
shredding  or  chopping;  and  as  a  re- 


the  amount  of  water  used  was  regu- 
lated with  a  meter. 

Samples  that  were  taken  frequent- 
ly for  chemical  and  hacteriological 
studies  were  examined  for  aroma  and 
general  appearance.  It  was  oibserved 
that  the  stover  soon  fermented  and 
formed  a  product  similar  to  that  of 
normal  silage  made  from  green  corn. 
It  softened,  regained  a  slightly  green- 
ish hue.  and  developed  an  aroma 
much  like  that  of  ordinary  silage.  In 
all  these  respects,  however.  It  was 
somewhat  inferior  to  silage  made  in 
the  usual  way  from  green  com. 

Feeding  Value 
A  feeding  test  was  started  at  the 
close  of  the  experiment  to  compare 
the  feeding  value  of  corn  stover  sil- 
age with  that  of  ordinary  silage.  Al- 
tho  this  test  was  only  under  way  a 
few  days  when  it  came  to  grief  be- 
cause of  several  of  the  cows  on  the 


A  Supply  of  Silage  Helps  Out  the  Spring  Pastures 


TOBACCO  FOR  SHEEP 


Pf^l  tobacro  with  wit  now  and  Monpe  stomach  worms  later. 


Three   portS    wit    and   one  part  to" 


bnreo  <<iftinK<t  kept  hi-forc  shfcp  will  kill  stomaoh  worms,  ctr 

iraniilating  Kentiirkv  fobarro  in    ninnufartiiring  our   *«lebi--^- •       , 

Toba..oo."   insuring    high    niootioc   conUnt.  Pnce  $4.00  per   100    lb.,    I.   o. 


„,„  ^,,,  „^„., , Our    tobaoco    siftinn   are  maile  by 

I^anVi1aVinrKenr.K'k'v'T<*arm'in"mn"n^  ^^lebratea   brand.   "Old    HUl    Side_  Smoking 


b.    Louisville. 

AXTON-FISHER  TOBACCO  CO.   Inc..    -    LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
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suit    a    large    percentage    is    uneaten 
and  consequently  wasted. 

The  idea  of  ensiloing  corn  stover 
and  cured  fodder  is  not  a  new  one. 
In  a  few  localities,  farmers  have  fol- 
lowed this  practice  for  some  years, 
and  there  have  appeared  several  ex- 
perimental station  publications  which 
deal  briefly  with  the  subject.  Ex- 
perimental data  on  the  subject  are, 
however,  very  meagre.  Little  has 
been  estalblished  with  reference  to 
the  practicability  of  corn  stover  sil- 
age, while  nothing  is  known  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  fermentation 
which  takes  place  and  the  factors 
operative  other  than  may  be  deduced 
from  a  knowledge  of  ordinary  silage. 

An  Experiment 
In  April  1916,  The  Pennsylvania 
Experiment  Station  carried  out  a  pro- 
ject to  determine  partly  the  practlca- 
ability  of  ensiloing  corn  stover,   and 
partly    the    nature    of    fermentation 
which   takes   place   therein.      In   this 
experiment  a  wood  stave  silo,  16  feet 
in   diameter,   was  filled   with    32,000 
pounds  of  stover,  to  which  were  add- 
ed 66.000  pounds  of  water.     The  ma- 
terial had  been  stored  in  a  shed  the 
fall    before    and    was    quite    dry.      It 
was  moldy  in  spots  and  represented, 
on    the    whole,    an    inferior   grade   of 
stover.     A  silage  cutter  was  used  to 
cut  and  store  it  in  the  silo.    Two  men 
were   kept   in    the   silo   all    the   time 
during  filling  to  tramp  and  pack  down 
the     silage.       A     hose     was     carried 
about  by  one  of  the  men  to  wet  the 
material  thoroly  and  uniformly,  and 


experiment   reacting  to   tuberculosis, 
it    went   along    far   enough    to   prove 
that  stover  silage  was  eaten  in  con- 
siderable quantities  with  little  waste. 
It  did  not  prove  as  palatable  as  ordi- 
nary   silage   made   from   green   corn, 
but  the  animals  ate  it  with  a  relish. 
It  appeared  very  certain  that  it  will 
be   eaten    in   preference   to   dry   corn 
stover,  and  with  far  less  waste.     Bet- 
ter results   for   milk   production   can 
also   be  effected    from    feeding   it    in 
comparison    with    dry    stover,    since 
corn    stover  silage   has   some   of   the 
qualities   of   a   succulent   feed   which 
always  enables  a  cow  to  consume  a 
heavier  ration  and  thus  have  a  great- 
duction  of  corn  stover  silage.     This 
will   vary,  obviously,  with  the  mois- 
ture content   of  the  stover,   a   factor 
er   amount   of  total   nutrients    avail- 
able for  milk  production  after  main- 
tenance requirements  have  been  met. 
The  keeping  quality  of  corn  stover 
appears  to  be  excellent,  provided  that 
sufficient  water  is  added  at  the  time 
of  storage.     At   the  present   writing, 
part   of  the  corn   stover  silage  made 
In    the    experiment    still    remains    in 
the  silo  in  excellent  condition,  even 
tho  it  is  two  years  old.     With  proper 
precaitlons   in    storage   one  can   fee' 
reasonably  certain  of  success  in   the 
ensiloing    of    any    stover    that    is   in 
fairly  good  condition. 

Amount  of  Water 

The  amount  of  water  to  add  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  Important 
considerations  in  the  succeasful  pro- 
that    should    always    be    taken    Into 
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consideration.  It  will  be  observed 
that  two  parts  of  water  to  one  of 
stover  were  used  in  the  experiment, 
but  this  stover  was  probably  drier 
than  what  would  likely  be  ensiloed 
in  ordinary  farm  .practice. 

As  a  minimum,  one  pound  of  wa- 
ter to  each  pound  of  medium  dry  ma- 
terial that  is  stored  directly  from  the 
field  is  the  rule  that  is  ordinarily 
given.  The  results  of  these  tests 
would  indicate  that  a  greater  amount 
is  desirable.  As  will  be  observed  in 
the  table  which  follows,  the  moisture 
content  of  the  samples  taken  in  the 
experiment  was  none  too  high.  In 
fact,  the  general  appearance  of  «ome 
of  the  samples  indicated  that  they 
were  consideralbly  'below  the  most  de- 
sirable point. 

A  la'boratory  test  In  which  corn 
Btorer  silage  was  made  in  quart  glass 
Jars  was  carried  out,  using  varying 
amounts  of  water.  After  afbout  one 
month  the  sealed  Jars  were  opened 
and  the  silage  examined  for  acidity, 
aroma  and  general  appearance.  The 
stover  used  in  these  tests  was  very 
dry  and  as  a  result  neither  of  the 
Jars  to  which  were  added  one  part 
water  to  one  of  stover,  and  1*  parts 
water  to  one  of  stover  showed  much 
fermentation,  and  a  poor  grade  of 
silage  resulted.  In  those  Jars  to 
which  two  parts  of  water  to  one  of 
stover  were  added,  good  silage  was 
formed,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  have 
ae  much  moisture  a^  /^  should.  Good 
silage  was  also  formed  In  the  jars  to 
which  were  added  2*  to  2J  parts  of 
water  to  one  of  stover,  and  the  mois- 
ture content  did  not  appear  to  be  ex- 
cessive. 

As  a  general  rule  it  appears  that 
aboiit  two  parts  of  water  to  one  of 
stover  should  'be  used,  when  the  stov- 
er has  a  medium  moisture  content. 
When  it  is  quite  dry,  more  should 
be  used,  ^hen  it  contains  considerable 
moisture,  less  may  be  used,  with  per- 
haps one  of  water  to  one  of  stover  as 
the  minimum  limit.  From  observa- 
tions In  farm  practice  as  well  as  in 
this  test,  it  appears  that  there  is  al- 
ways less  danger  of  adding  too  much 
water  than  there  is  of  not  adding  a 
sufficient  amount.  It  is  not  believed 
that  a  moderately  excessive  amount 
has  a  deleterious  effect,  while  an  in- 
sufficient amount  would  cause  fail- 
ure. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  wa- 
ter be  added  uniformly  as  silo  fill- 
ing takes  place.  If  such  is  not  done, 
water  may  follow  channels  down 
thru  the  silage  and  waste  away  at 
the  bottom  of  the  silo.  In  such  an 
instance  spoiled  silage  would  result 
in  parts  of  the  silo,  because  of  an 
insufficient  amount  of  water. 

A  sufficient  amount  cannot  be  tak- 
en up  in  the  iblower  of  the  cutting 
machine  by  turning  a  hose  into  it, 
and  the  only  satisfactory  way  is  to 
run  a  hose  directly  into  the  silo.  At 
least  two  men  should  be  provided  for 
distributing  the  water  and  tramping 
and  packing  the  material  down  prop- 
erly in  the  silo.  They  should  be  pro- 
vided with  high  rubber  boots,  since 
it  Is  practically  impossible  to  pre- 
vent getting  the  clothing  wet  almost 
to  the  hips  without  such  provision, 
unless  they  do  not  move  about  as  free- 
ly as  they  should  In  doing  the  work. 
On  farms  that  are  not  provided 
With  a  water  system,  the  storage  of 
corn  stover  silage  is  hardly  a  prac- 
tical thing  to  attempt,  since  water 
is  needed  in  such  large  amounts,  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  devise  any  other 
nractical  scheme  to  provide  It.  "When 
a  water  system  is  used,  a  preliminary 
test  should  be  made  to  determine 
whether  the  size  of  hose  and  pressure 
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siMpiy  addrcae  tbe  ncveat  D«  LatcI  auua  elfice~as  b«l«wia 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

16S  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


FARMERS 

PROTECT   those  dependent  on 
*    you  in  case  of  your  sudden  death 

By  Securing 

a  Policy  of  the  only  OI<i  Line  Legal 

Reserve  Life  Insurance  Co.,  emicr-ed 

by  the    Pennsylvania   State  Grange. 

Write  for  rates  today.  Agents  uMmted. 

Fanners  and  Traders  Life  Inswance  Ce. 
Hmm  OHiM,      Sjn€mm,  N.T. 


TiCHI    AS  A  DRUM 


A  FEmiANENT  SOLO 

■Mry  BeontMay  SUo  la  fl4ulppa4  wtth  tke  . 
Slom  Proof  aiMkoriiic  eystMa  that  BtakM 
It  abMtlutoly  penBanont    BMUa«o  la  al- 
ways CroAaadawoot-lt  can't  spoil  In  •■ 
BooaoavSUe*  F«*foetlMtlac  doors  aiaia 
tkaSUoMrfoeOyalr^tleliL   Beopoiara 
oasvladSw.   Boot aC lonciaaf YoUow 
Ftse  ar  Oiera  Plr.   Yoa  can't  bnv  a 
b«ttar8llo.^UsO  aU  slioa  Wstes  laafca. 
Our   aiiotte.  is  qnallty  tbrooah    and 

aimmmtkfin.9k»t^9»t 


LCONOMY   Sll.OS 


.  OwB  Doer   VI  (NIL 
mat stwilatMer  attaehsd 


)ta»  SIKM 

,^    Ma24  tllli4i 

I*  UbM  Immi 

,    Otbsr  sbsa  in  proportioa. 

ICriffin  lumber  CO. 

~   it         HUDSON  FALLS,  NT. 


DOWN 

TO  PAY       ••" 


-    Birttorflyl 

Jmmtf  Ne.  S.   Ligrht  ran- 
Bfnv,    ossy    dosBiaar.   dcso 
sMmmfaiar,  divsbla.    a«Mrai»- 
t*o4l  •  IWstimo  amintt  de- 
fect*   Id    malarial    and    waftaBaaahlp. 
■lade  alao  io  fl««  larger  sises  op  to  No.  •  * 
■iiown  here. ^ .       . 

»  Mvr  raa  not  KTiJvn  TL-rS  -«.*- 

to  ■»— ..  Py«»ll>rt«»«^«« ratal—  Htinmm4"»net.tnm- 
fMtwT     offar.    Barbwmth».mamatmctimraudmmmfOmji. 


:'.  m 
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DAIRYMEN! 

MUC  IS  A 

RaiMnKn 

R«iid  at  oa««  for 
KRBE  Booklet 

BuckwaHsr  lupply  9t. 

Dtyt  P.  IsBcsstsr.  Pa. 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 


Wtem  fcaJaage  dsaMaie  «t»eble  tfle.  Ow  *ala  tile  ere  nede  e(  bee! 
Ohio  day.  thovouchly  ha«d  Imrwod  STarlaoMm.  Doot  bave  to  dif 
*eaiti»teBereplacedetreiytewyaMii  Wiilefor  Bric«a.jBoM  la  carload 
Iota.  Atoo  MirSacttwefa  «t  tteSoMtM  KATCO  IMPniSBABLS 
600,  aatee  Boiidiac  tut  Ba«  ItalM  0e«ee  Ptse. 

Watioaal  Fire  Proofing  Company    -      ||f6  Fulton  Bqllding;  Pittibiirgh,  Pa. 


i 


'■  tuiiil  '(ipip. 


^'^ttjt::;; 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 

The  Milker  Without  a  Fault 


W«  named  this  machine   the  «*Omega'*.     But  all  tha 
owners  call  it  "the  milker  without  a  faulL** 


V      ^ 


/i 


OMEGA  Milldng  Machine 

As  a  successful  dairyman  you  must  have  more  milk  and  better  milk. 

The  Omega  has  no  rubber  milk  tubes.  It  is  easUy  cleaned  and 
sanitary.  The  Omega  is  readUy  and  speedily  adjusted— more  cows 
can  be  milked;  less  wages  paid. 

The  Omega  is  best  for  the  cows.  Placed  under  the  cow  it  milks 
the  natural  way,  a4apting  itself  to  each  cow. 

The  Omega  Milker  is  a  different  milker— there's  a  reason  for  every 
special  feature.  Find  out  all  about  this  wonderful  machine— what 
users  say  about  it;  how  in  many  cases  it  meant  the  saving  of  the 
herd;  how  it  will  increase  your  production  of  milk  and  lower  the 

cost;  bow  it  means  better  milk. 

The  Onega  Book— "Better  Milk  From  Contented 
Cows."  If»  a  valuable  book  to  have — get  it  now 
and  learn  all  about  "the  milker  without  a  fault." 

Mail  coupon  today. 


WESTERN 


ELECTRIC   COMPANY 

INCOMPORATCO 

tSI  Pifda  Atmiu*.  N«w  York  City. 

50*  South  Clinton  Streot.  Chiease,  III. 

lltfk  and  York  Stroets.  PMaiielpliia.  Pa. 

114  Third  Street.  MinneapolU.  Miaa* 

AUm  WmMmm  Electric  pom*r  and  light  outfit: 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PAF-Sl 

PiMise  send  me  your  book  "Better  Milk  from  CootentMl  Cowa"  which  shows 
bow  the  Western  Electric  Omega  ia  "  the  milker  without  a  fiuUt.'* 


JVaine- 


AjJdreaA. 


,  Coanty^ 


are  ample  to  gir%  »  Mitifffactorj 
rapidity  of  flow.  For  example,  it  it 
requires  25  minutes  when  working 
»apidly,  to  store  one  ton  of  stover  re- 
pairing two  tons  of  water,  the  hose 
should  provide  at  least  one  ton  in 
this  length  of  time.  The  hose  can 
be  kept  running  between  loads  when 
filling  ceases,  ao  as  to  make  up  for 
a  moderate  deficiency  of  supply 
while  storage  is  actually  going  on. 

When  beginning  to  fill  the  silo,  one 
should  be  careful  not  to  add  the  wa- 
ter too  rapidly.  It  takes  a  little 
time  for  the  stover  to  absorb  the 
water,  and!  at  the  hegrinning  the 
whole  body  of  dry  material  in  the 
silo  may  not  be  large  enough  to  ab- 
sorb the  water  as  fast  as  it  is  ap- 
plied. Wasting  away  of  water  thru 
the  lower  walls  of  the  silo  may  re- 
sult if  eare  is  not  taken  at  the  outset. 

Chemical  Changes 
Beginning  with  the  third  day  after 
the  experimental  silo  was  filled,  sam- 
ples were  taken  once  every  week  for 
chemical  and  bacteriological  studies. 
To  secure  these  samples  a  two-inch 
auger   with    an   eight-foot   extension 
shaft  was  used  to  bore  thru  the  silo 
wall  and  penetrate  the  silage  mass  to 
the  center  of  the  silo.     By  repeatedly 
boring  in  a  short  distance  and  draw- 
ing the  auger  out  a  suflficient  amount 
of  silage   for  the  various   tests  was 
easily  obtained,  and  the  samples  se- 
cured in  this^'ay  represented  the  siJ- 
age  from  th^walls  to  the  center  of 
the  silo.     The  samples  were  taken  at 
different  points   all  the  way  around 
the    silo    from    three    to    eight    feet 
from  the  ground. 

The  amount  and  character  of  acids 
in  ordinary  corn  silage  are  known  to 
affect  silage  quality  profoundly.  A 
study  of  the  acids  of  corn  stover  sil- 
age was  therefore  deemed  important 
in  order  to  determine  whether  they 
were  similar  to  those  found  in 
ordinary  silage  of  good  quality.  The 
following  tabulation  shows  the  re- 
sults of  acidity  determinations: 

Acid  Formation  in  Stover  Silage 

Total    Acid  In  total  soltda 
Ace  Solids,  a.    Nonva<a- Volatile    Ratio  of 

,  tile.  b.  c.      nonvoiat  He 

to  ▼oiatUd 

weeks  perceut     Percent     Percent 


April  n, 

respect. 

Four  electrical  thermometers 
installed   in   the  silo  at  the  tiou 
was  filled  and  dally  temperature] 
ings     were    taken     for    one   b». 
Weekly   readings   were  taken  thJ 
after  for  another  month  and  a 
The   temperature  of  the  silage 
started   at   42    degrees  P.   and 
in  a  very  few  days  to  57  degr 
Ther©   was   only    a   few   degreeiJ 
crease   after   that   up  to   the  c 
two  and  a  half  months.  The  tet 
ture  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  tiiu 
filling  the  silo  has  been  obaerva 
influence  the  fermentation  temnJ 


April   13,   1918. 
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ture  to  a  great  extent  in 


Qiakiiig 


dinary  silage.      At  the  Missouri 
periment  Station,  good  ordinary  l 
age  was  produced  at  temperatureil 
exceeding  50  degrees  P.    In  uj;] 
the   Pennsylvania   Station,   t« 
ture  readings  on  a  concrete  silo 
of  ordinary  silage  of  excellent  qn 
ty  did  not  exceed  70  degrees  P. 
sidering  other   temperature  da 
well  as  that  here  quoted,  it  is 
ent  that  there  is  no  wide  differ 
if  any,  between  the  rat©  and  an 
of   increase  in   temperature  In 
in   which   ordinary   silage  and 
stover  have  been  stored. 

Summary 

To  sum  up,   it   may  be  said 
Tphen  com  stover  is  ensiloed  wK 
suitable  quantity  of  water,  it 
goes  a  fermentation  with  the  pr 
tion   of   a   palatable   silage  of 
keeping  quality,  which  resemWi 
dinary  com  silage  in  aroma  an 
pearance.      The    fermentation 
takes    place  in    it    is  essentially] 
same  as  that  of  ordinary  silag 
indicated   by   the  amount  and 
acter  of  acids  formed,  and  temi 
ture  observations. 

At   this    time,    when   measurt 
conservation   are  so  very  impor 


„_J«  i_  1!-  . 

iiauo     -ku     laimcn 


mmm 

GARDEN  XOOL.S 

Answer  the  "war  |tar<l"ip'"'s"  big 
qoestion:  How  can  I  prcxhice  the 
most  food  In  ripare  momcntsT  How 
meet  incrcaa^d  costs  and  war  tazest 

TRDM  ACF  Whftl'Phw 

inUiy  /IOC  andCaUivalM 

Ea.'sy  to  pnsh,  fast,  thOP* 
ouKh.low  incost.  Opena 
and  covers  furrow  for 
seed  and  fertilizer.  Cul- 
tivates wide  or  narrow 
rows.  Turns  soil  and  coy- 
Ma  scratch  foo<la  in  poul- 
try yards.  SO  other  Iron 
Ac* Combinations.  Send 
tor  free  booklet  today, 
■nd  l«am  how  *'o  grardeo 
the  modern,  eaay  way. 

Bat«M«Birrf  C«.,Bm  7«S  Crc«l«cb.l.J. 


Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

60  varieties,  including  the  bA-bcMing.  I^rice 
right.     Send    for    free    cat*|pg. 

J.  Keifford  Hall,  Rhodesdale,  Md 


ifl^ETs  FBR  PROFIT 

Mr.  Planter  if  you  are  going  to  plant  out 
an  orchard  this  spring  be  on  the  safe  side 
by  planting  my  Guaranteed  Trees.  True  to 
name,  free  from  disease  and  packed  so  as 
to  reach  you  in  perfect  conditioiu 

Each      10       100 

rM^rtL^T,"  e  r,  to  6  ft.  .26  2.00    15.00 

Sweet  A  sour  che  rrle.s  xxx  6  to  7  It.  .-iS  3.00    ^4.00 

QrilncM  XXX  4  to  6  ft.  .30  2.fiO    ^2.50 

Me,IHim8l7.e  .3to4ft.  .26  fOgH-W 

Feachealyr.SVoen.  M  1-80    i|.00 

Send  for  Free  Price  I.lst  of  our  leadlns  varieties 
ol  small  fruits  and  omamentau. 

John  W.  Finn'a  WhoUaal*  Nuracriee, 
Eat.  1890  DanavUle.  N.  Y.  Box  21 


9/1 

28.9 

Trace 

0.51 

1 

35.5 

0.16 

0.87 

1-5.40 

2 

26.7 

0.95 

1.36 

1-1.43 

3 

....    26.8 

1.36 

1.41 

1-1.04 

4 

....   27.1 

1.54 

1.49 

1-  .97 

5 

....   29.7 

1.51 

1.55 

1-1.02 

6 

....   81.2 

2.00 

1.69 

1-  .8& 

8 

27.5 

2.63 

1.92 

1-  .75 

10 

32.1 

2.64 

1.82 

1-  .75 

12 

....   2«.g 

8.15 

2.24 

1-  .71 

(a 

)    Air-dried. 

(b) 

Calculated   as 

Pennsylvania    and    elsewhere  tsj 
when  possible  in  preventing  t!i 
tremely   largre   waste  of  com 
thru  storing  it  in  the  silo, 
are  not  in  position  to  do  thewor 
year,   it    is   none   too  soon  to 
plans  for  it  next  year. 

THE  FEED  SITUATIOH 


TTipy  Solve  The  Fertlllfer  Problem 
The  JOYNT  BRAND  WOOD  ASHES 

The  beat  Pota.sh  fertilizer.  (;orresp'.n(!ence  Invltert. 
AddrcM  JOHN  JOYNT,  Lucknow,Ont..C«n«aa. 
Rsfetraoea:  DUNNS  and  BRAl^-^TKETTS. 

Bank  of  Hammon.  Lueknow.  Ont. 


rv\D    C  A  T  V   About  .10  bualiela  of  l^'*'l''TS."^ 
FUK.    SA  l^r*   Dent  seed  corn,  Beld  selected  ^and, 

Bhelled.  endfldl»carde<1.    testlnR  90  percent,   a?"^^' 
by  lest  made  l>y  MontROmery  Far»»  Bu«»"- J^'<«  ** 
pJrbimhel.  C.  OAUllKTT    AND  HONS 

Fairdeal  Karma  coiiegeviiie.  fa. 


<-»_•         n       3    tmr  aneclalty.     Ml  kinds    of  tested 

Onion  Seed  SShJ^'^    w»  "cut>y  weight  and 


150  Acre  Farm  $15,000 

24  Cows,    Pr.    Horses  and  * 

Poultry  with  full  line  tools  and  machinery  siieliKled  to 
aettle  Immrfllntely  J""  i*rrm  K-vel,  "tone  free,  tractor 
worke<l  tillage,  dnrk  loarn  wi'h  clay  Hubsoll.  now  cut- 
Mdk  ahoiit  lOO  tons  hny  b^stdwacom.  wheat  ai^  pota^ 
toeH.  3(V)  l.««arfn(f  anpie  tr»-«"<.  Riitlmatad  wood  and 
timber  m.irkoted  will  nearly  i>fty  for  farm.  Oo  mam 
road  !(><<«  than  one  mile  to  \  111  age.  depot.  hli?h  aehool, 
eburcliea,  mtlk  factorj  .  etc.  LarRC  barns.  $1.'>.0<M> 
takes  Pveryth'nK.  l-H  rash.  T' '>r  eomplPte  dMcription 
■'"-"■  rcaideoi 


and  picture  modern  nteani  ho:if«'d 


ac«  with  hath 


ipage   17  StroufaPprinirC  aiajogue  of  384B«fiatai8, 
"   py  matted  Ime 
STROOT  FARM  AGENCY 


doaen  Hates.  Copj 

IM»t.  1785.    LmmI  TUk  Buliaing.    PhUadMpUs.  P». 


^P«;  Aon*  Vnrwn  ^  BiicWneham  Co..  Va.,  200 
ao.-)  ncrr  rann  scrMtlllahliv  Ready  to  plnnt 
apple  trww-  RO  acre  acorn  orchard,  fenced  tor  hopH, 
«.30O  UiaU  caah).  266  •«*■  CaiMral  New  York.  $4000; 
30  acres  Connectlcwt.  tSSOO;  other  amnner  tarma. 
HARRY  VAfl..  Owner.  WARWICK.  N.  Y. 


lactic  acid,   (c)  Calculated  as  acetic 
acid. 

The  total  amount  of  acids  found  In 
corn  stover  silage  was  somewhat  less 
than    the   amount   usually   found    in 
ordinary  silage,  but  such  is  to  be  ex- 
pected  when   the  nature  of   the  two 
rdw  materials  is  considered.     In  worlc 
at    the   Iowa    Experiment    Station    it 
was  found  that  a  fair  general  aver- 
age  ratio   of   nonvolatile   to  volatile 
acids  In  ordinary  silage  was  1  to  0.75. 
Considering   this   fact    there  is    seen 
to  be  a  remarkable  agreement  in  the 
character  of  acids  found  in  the  two 
silages. 


pKyymir  noatMB. 
ALLEN- M]SBED 


CataloK  free. 
HOUSE. 


OKNEVA.OHIO 


M  1  -n  .  .  "HiutJcf."  extra  early;  "Vnlean" 
TSeea  rOtatOPSiate-.both  white.  Profl  fw-T^nrW. 
JOBR  L.  V4W  HORW.  T«^*-  ^^■ 


WanteH    »,♦  Onoo  ♦''"*  •'■*' *'«"flsnn«n  iw  iwirr 

TVrtuirti    flf.  ^>'"''»   f,rpd      Jersev    ^e^rt.       Aho 

dalrvmanto  |._,i  

Married  or   _,^ 

W.  U.  Tl  A  TNES,   Mrt. 


dalrvmanto  ft^i^t  tn  mflkinc  and  <1ot  Ilk honae work 
Married  or   f,|ni;l«.  esoxnpt    from   flraft       Mtiat  have 

Dover.  N.J. 


*,.  1  .  lM«.»»e  money  maklnu  vartetlea 
StraWnerrV  riariTS  Btr«-aaonableprlce8.Cata. 
multee.    BAfltr.    PBRRY  .  Oeoraetown.  nel      


^■mm.^-r^  ^-i/^'nxT  Early  improved  Teaming. 
SEED  CORN  Write' for  prl^.„^,,^^.,„ 
TOO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Melrose.  Ohio. 


0»»i/-v*»  CS/ite  Rnydlreet  from  the  man  wlin  erows 
« 'iiiMii  Cfi^  them.     The  popular  ^-ellow  Danvem 
nt  400  qt.    Rhlnplnu  charsfe«i  prepaid. 
PHILIP  PRIOR.  W  KST  CHFSTER.  PENKA 


Rinrlpr  Twitw»  Oranarea.  FWrmetf    flnba  »ret  o,,r 
Biirt  "  ~ 


Wrttc  n». 


Then. 


liSirTner 
ASona. 


^tetrMn.  Ohio. 


Wanl-Afl  «Rlnxleman  todoBener.ll  farm  work  at 
'^51' •*^''_C)nce.  Olre  rrferenccn  and  atatc  waee 

TROY,'T»A. 


AUSTIN  LEONARD  A  SON, 


Silage  TempeTatnres 
It  haa  long  been  the  popular  belief 
that  silo   fermentation    temperatures 
play  an  important  part  in  the  quali- 
ty of  ordinary  silage.     There  Is  con- 
siderable temperature  data  on  record 
at  various  experiment  stations  which    era  bought  on  sight  draft  oro» 
has   been    collected    In    the   last    few   al  draft  before  any  regulation' 
years.     Similar  data  on  com   stover   issued,    and   bran   purchased 
silage  was  desired  to  see  whether  the   time  is  not    affected  by  the 
two  kinds  of  ensilage  agreed  in  thi.-i    tlons. 


The  scarcity  and  the  high  pil 
feed  are  causing  constant  wo 
the  dairymen  and  other  lire 
men.  The  regulations  of  the  I 
Administration  specifying  thi 
price  of  bran  in  bulk,  in  carles 
at  the  mill,  should  not  exceed  i\ 
cent  of  the  price  of  the  wheat 
as  well  as  the  regulations 
February  specifying  max 
charges  for  handling  by  broken 
bers,  and  wholesalers,  did  na 
mediately  produce  the  expecti 
crease  in  local  prices, 

Prof.  Fred  Rasmus=ien. 
Pennsylvania  State  College  adij 
two  reasons  for  the  delayed  el 
the  regulations  upon  the  price: 
(1)  They  do  not  apply  to  con 
made  previous  to  the  date  ot 
Since  it  is  the  practice  of  th«j 
to  purchase  on  30-  to  60-^ 
tracts,  bran  and  middlings 
previous  to  the  date  of  'sso 
still  be  In  the  hands  of  the  lo«i 
•rs. 

(2>   Hundreds  of  cars  of  ^ 
dered    and    started    for  the 
October.  November  and  Decern^ 
not  yet  reached  their  destio* 
the  month  of  February.    MaiiJ| 


The  Final  Factor  in  the  World  War 


7!?  ^/le  American  Farmer: 

The  winning  of  the  world  war,  the 
war  of  Civilization  against  Savagery, 
rests,  in  the  last  analysis,  with  you. 

Armies  upon  the  far  fields  of  France  are 
as  chaff  before  the  wind  except  as  they 
are  supported  by  other  armies  as  large, 
as  determined  and  as  heroic  in  the  fur- 
rows at  home. 

Last  year  we  increased  the  planting  of 
six  food  crops — corn,  oats,  rye,  rice, 
buckwheat  and  potatoes— by  22,000,000 
acres,  and  we  increased  the  production 
of  those  crops  by  900,000,000  bushels 
over  the  five-year  average. 

But  what  we  did  last  year  is  not  enough. 
It  is  merely  an  earnest  of  what  we 
must  do  this  year.  Up  to  this  time 
America  is  not  in  the  war  twenty-five 
per  cent.  If  we  are  going  to  win  the 
war,  we  must  get  in  one  hundred  per 
cent. 

We  arc  going  to  win  the  war,  but  re- 
cent events  in  Russia  and  Rumania 
indicate  that  if  we  are  to  win  it  in  the 
near  future,  we  shall  have  to  put  every 
ounce  of  our  power  into  the  fight. 

We  farmers  must  do  our  honest  best  to 
produce  the  greatest  quantity  and  the 
best  quality  of  food  crops  that  we  have 
ever  grown. 

City  dwellers,  as  well  as  farmers,  should 
make   the   best  kitchen   gardens   they 


The  Hercules  Powder  Company  wel- 
comes the  opportunity  to  publish  this 
important  statement  by  Mr.  Vrooman, 


know  how  to  make.  Their  wives  should 
can  and  dry  the  greatest  possible  quan- 
tity of  fruits  and  vegetables,  so  that 
their  own  tables  may  be  supplied,  so  far 
as  practicable,  by  their  own  efforts.  By 
so  doing  they  will  ^^eat  less  freight",  as 
well  as  fewer  food  products  that  can 
be  transported  to  the  armies  over  seas. 

We  must  increase  our  production  of 
hogs  from  fifteen  to  fifty  per  cent., 
and  our  production  of  poultry,  goats 
and  other  meat  and  dairy  animals,  just 
as  mtich  as  good  farm  practice  will 
permit. 

We  must  practice  frugality ^  so  that 
nothing  will  be  needlessly  consumed, 
and  we  must  practice  thrift,  so  that  no 
money  will  be  needlessly  spent.  All 
the  money  and  all  the  food  that  the 
nation  can  save  will  be  needed  to  win 
the  war. 

We  must  keep  stout  and  loyal  hearts; 
we  must  neither  falter  nor  doubt. 

The  full  duty  of  a  faithful  soldier  of 
the  furrows  lies  in  these  things. 

I  know — and  the  world  knows — that 
you  are  made  of  soldierly  stuff.  You 
proved  it  last  planting  time.  You  will 
prove  it  again — and  finally — when  the 
broad  fields  of  this  good  land  are  again 
white  for  the  harvest. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agficu/ture, 


and  hopes,  by  so  doing,  to  render 
some  service  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
American  Farmer. 
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SMALL  vs.  LARGE  POULTRY 
PLANTS 


^      .  •     ,     «««     rtrv  fast  to  the  shell.  Opening  the  In-  test  osnaUy   applied   la   as   follows: 

carrying  large  stocks  of  fowls  con-   dry  fast  ^°  '^«  «»*^^'  "^       /eighbore  If  but  two  fingers  can  be  placed  be- 

tinuously  on  small  areas  of  land  are   ^ubator  ^-;^;;,;^*^^J,;,';;^,^,,3ed  tween  the  peWlc  bones  and  the  keel 

increasing.     The  same   condition    Is  what  *  ^^^^""^  J  ^^  bone,  the  hen  is  a  poor  layer.     In  an 

apparent  on   many  of   the  scattered    ^''''^'^'^l'^''^'^^^^^^  oriinitry  layer  three  Angers  can  be 

rarms.    This  and  the  gradual  increa^   ^i^is  /shol  ^^ra^drnS^^  Pl-«  between   these  bones,   and   in 

of  interest  in  poultry  among  general    cnicKB  a  snoc  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  between  these 

farmers  and  those  residents  of  town  '°  ^^^  j;  °                                               bones  will  take  four  fingers.    In  extra 

who  have  room  to  keep  poultry  con-  ^^'';°^®  ®^,^°'®®"  "    ^/^„_„ed               good   layers,   the   space   between  the 

^^::ni"'                             stantly  tend  to  restrict  the  growth  of  should  be  closed  -/^"^^^^^^^^^^^^f^^   ^,,,3  J,,  be  as  great  as  five  inches. 

There  is  a  whole  lot  of  good  sense   exclusive  poultry  farms.     With  yarl-  un                      temperature  should  be   This  is  a  logical   and  common-sense 

III  the  following,  which  is  taken  from    ations   due    to   diiterence   in   customs  t^is             ^              ^^^    regulated    by    test,  as  a  wide  spread  between  these 

«  yearl>ook  of  the  Encyclopedia  Brit-    and    economic    conditions    in    differ-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  p,e^ty  „,  ^ojn  ,or  tke 

tanlca-What  is  needed  is  more  poul-    ent  countries,  the  conditions  of  poul-  ^™J"^                 ^  j^^^^  ^^,^  the  top   egg  organs  and  for  the  formatlo.  tt 

irv    farmers    scattered    thruout    the   try    production    are    much    the    same  ^^^^7^^^^   will   not   be   above   105    eggs.~T.   Z.   Richey.  Ind. 

.ountrv_"Poultry    on    every     farm"    the    world    over.      With    the    dec  ine  ^^'^^   '^%^'  ^^^^,^^    ,^^^,^    be 


THE  MOHEY-MAKINO  HEK 


,H.   clo^se  confinement.    This  plan  was  ex-    later.      There    is   nothing   gained   by 
•Witliln     the    last    few    years    the  ...  .        .  ^_.,..     k«it.i 


There  are  hundreds  of  farms  that 
"'    are  ideal    locations   for  poultry   and 

8S 


;:  ploited  largely  by  the  sale  of  books,  helping  chicles   out   01  ;»««"';"='  egg  production.     No  other  farm  pro- 

,  each   of   which   described   a   'System'  those  unable  to  get  out  unamea  a  ^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^    ^^^   inducements   for 

largest  spectacular  poultry   farms   in  ^_^_^  whereby    a  not  worth  the  effort  required  to  help  .       .  „.      ..^    , 

^,,,,  very    small   number    of    fowls    might  them  out.  After  the  h^atchis^  finished 


■bandonment    of    a    number    of    the  ^^^^^   aescrroea   a    «ysteu.     .^^^^ j  auct    noias   our    i, 

try   farms   in  .^^    ^^^^^^     ^^^^^^^    ^  „,t  ^,,th  the  effort  required  to  help  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ,,,   p.^^.^^ed 

America    has    had    a    marked    effect  ^^^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^    ^.^j^^  tl,,^  out.  After  the  hatch  is  finished  ^^  .^^^^^^^^  production  of  poultry, 

upon      the     general     attitude     there  -                              .            „.    ,,.    o..._i-  t^«.  oKoIIo  nnrl  nnhatched  eggs  stiouia         _        .           .,^.,_,    .„.^i._j 


toward  large  poultry  projects. 
pie  are  not  so  ready  to  engage  in 
them  or  to  take  reports  of  quick  suc- 
cesses on  a  large  scale  at  their  face 
value.  The  public  is  learning  to  dis- 
criminate, as  qualified  observers  ac- 
quainted witb  the  history  of  various 
enterprises  of  this  kind  have  always 
done,   between    the  real    and    the   fic- 


By   the   arttiflcial   method    any   one 


p    '    be  made  enormously  profitable.  Such    the  shells  and  unhatched  eggs 

""'    ideas  had   often   been  exploited  in  a   be  removed   and   the   temperature  o     ^^^    ^crease    their    output    as   much 
At  this  time  skillful  ad-    the    machine    gradually    reducea    10    ^^    ^^^^    rt«.«irft.      It    costs    but    little 


small  way.     At  this  time  skillful  aa-  iu«    ma.^....    gradually   /«°"^*'"    •;"    as    they    desire.      It    costs    but    little 

vertising   on   a   very    large   scale  en-    about  95  to  98  degrees  and  the  cmcKs ^    ^^    ^^.^^    ^    ^^^^^^    ^^    ooultrv 

abled  some  of  the  promoters  to  real-  left  in  until  the  brooder  is  ready, 

ize  very   large   profits.      In   America,  ZZII~IZZTT^^^^ 

where  the  movement  started,  it  made  PICKING  THE  LAYERS 

quite   a   sensation    for  several   years.  ,^   ^     ,      „„.    v--t„    tn 

In   England   it  was  at  first  ridiculed  The    hens    that    do    not    begin    to 


more  to  raise  a  pound  of  poultry 
than  it  does  to  raise  a  pound  of  pork 
or  beef  and  it  sells  for  two  and  three 
times  as  much  in  the  open  market. 
While  you  may  not  question  the 
value  of  an  incubator  or  brooder  in 


,n   the  real   ana   tne   uc-    ^^    characteristically    American,    but  moult  until  late  in  the  fall  are  gen-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

titious    successes.      There    ^re    many    ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^  promoters   were  erally  good  layers.     Contrary  to  the  ^^^^   ^   ^^^^  ^^  experience  and  doubt 

■y    farms    in    the    United    ^^^^^^^^^^  ^j^.^^^  .^^^^      ^he  inter-  general  impression,  the  hen  that  be-  ^^^^  ^^.^.^^   ^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^   ^^^^^^^. 

est  in  these  highly  intensive  methods  gins  to   moult   early  and   nas   a   ne  -^^^^^       ^^  ^^    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

still    continued,    but   greatly   abated,  coat   of   feathers   while  most  01   n  ^^  ^^^^  regard.     All  up-to-date  incu- 


large    poultry 

States  and   the  number  may  greatly 
increase,  but  too  many  of  those  kept 
prominently     before     the     public     as 
practical    poultry    farms    have    used 
the  publicity  that  could  be  thus  se- 
cured   to    advertise    something    that 
they  had  to  sell,  not  to  consumers  of 
poultry  produce,  but  to  producers. 
"The  lines  in  which  operations  on 
I  a  large  scale  have  been  undoubtedly 
successful    for   long   periods    are   the 
growth  of  ducks  for  the  market,  and 
«alft  and  exhibition  of  breeding  fowls. 
Duck  growing  has  been  developed  on 
a  large  scale  on  independent  farms. 
Several  of  these  tor  many  years  have 
produced  about  50.000  ducks  a  year. 
One  grower  who  operates  two  large 
farms  some  miles  apart  produces  from 
70,000  to  80.000  ducks  a  year.  Farms 
producing    from    10.000    to    15,000 
ducks  a  year  are  much  more  numer- 
ous than  those  making  a  much  larger 
output.      The    successful    farms    are 
all    operated    by    owners    who    have 
built  up  from  small  beginnings.  The 
plants  established  on  a  large  scale  at 
the  start,   as  investments,  invariably 
fall. 


Arrangement  of  Tny?  Nests 


bators  and  brooders  are  constructed 
along  natural  lines  and  are  so  simple, 
that  by  following  the  plain  directions 
that  accompany  each  machine  any 
one.  even  if  he  has  never  seen  one 
t)efore.  can  succeed   from   the  start. 

Another   thing   that    may   discour- 
age the  small  producer  who  depend* 
on  the  old  hen.  is  his  vision  of  costly 
buildings.      laying      houses,      'brood 
h0U9e?,    wJre    mns    and    other    things 
connected  with  a  large  poultry  plant. 
Nothing    of    this    kind    need    trouble 
you.       The    most    successful    poultry 
farm.^    with    which   I   am    acquainted 
have   but   few   and    very    inexpensive 
buildings.      The   modern    colony   sys- 
tem  makes  an  economical  beginning 
not      only      possible     but      practical 
whether   on    the  scale   of   a  hundred 
hens   or  whether  you   wish   to   raise 
them  by  the  thousands.    Any  one  can 
increase  the  output  of  both  poultry 
and  eggs  with  but  a  small  Investment 
in  buildings.  Incubators  and  brooder 
fixtures.     The  best  and  cheapest  plan 
is  the  use  of  the  small  colony  house, 
both  for  rearing  chicks  and  providing 


The  indications  are  that  the  net  re-  companions   are  still  bare   and   rag 

"The   larger  plants   doing   a   busi-  g^^  ^jf  ^.^e  movement  will  be  to  add  ged.  is  a  poor  layer.                                   ^^^^  ^^^  ,^^,^^ ... ^ „ 

ness  in  exhibition  and  stock  fowls  ^^^ny  recruits  to  the  number  of  poul-  Good  layers  naturally  having  yellow  winter  quarters  for  laying  stock.  Col- 
^ow  only  a  part  (sometimes  a  small  ^^.^  jjgepers  who  use  more  rational  legs  and  beaks  can  be  determined  by  ^j^y  houses  range  in  size  from  4  by 
part)  of  the  birds  that  they  sell.  This  ,„ethods."  noting  the  color  of  these  organs  late  g  fg^^  jq  ^q  by  12  feet.  Some  are 
is  a  necessary  condition  because  sell-  . in  the  season.  The  coloring  matter  j,^,^  permanently,  such  as  the  mush- 
ing ability  and  judicious  advertising  ....  .    ,   .      ..--   .-  — 


ing  ability  and  judicious  advertising  ri««TQgj.jY  MAY   SPOIL  HATCH  ^^  egg-shells  is  secreted   by   the  hen    j^^^,^  house  which  is  built  on  posts. 

develop   a    demand   far   greater   than  ^                        from    the    food    she    consumes.      In   Probably    the   best    style    Is    the   one 

can  be  supplied  from  the  stock  grown                                                     k  t   r    for  ^®*^y  layers  the  food  eaten  will  not    huilt  on  runners,  as  it  can  be  drawn 
upon  one  farm.     This  class  of  poultry        Many  people  using  '^•*^"'*"°"        '  supply  sufficient  coloring  matter  for   to  fresh  ground  occasionally,  and  the 
cannot    be    crowded    but    must    have  get    the   old    maxim   ^'»°'*''^°           °  the  egg-shells  and  the  hen  draws  on    jabor  of   plowing  or  digging  up  the 
ample  range.  So  as  the  business  grows  their  chickens,   and    Dy   openms  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  .^   ^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  avoided.  To  save 
the  breeder  usually  puts  out  as  much  door  to  see  how  manj    eggs  ar     p    -  ^^^   resuU    that   her   beak,    legs    and    time  and  expense  of  labor  on  the  col- 
stock  as  possible  on  other  farms,  and  ped,    materially    reduce    ifie    ""•"  flesh  become  pale  in  color.     For  this    o^y    plan,    self-feeding    hoppers    are 
often    also    buys   stock    from   smaller  finally  hatched.   ^*^®  **^^  ^^l"®,     ^1--*  reason,  the  hen  that  lays  a  light-col-   used.  Hoppers  should  be  large  enough 
breeders.      The  latter   leads   to   some  incubation  are  the  most  critical  p  ^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^  .^  ^^^  season,  is  shown    to  contain  sufUcien-t  feed  for  a  week, 
abuses    but   on   the   whole   is   to   the  of    the    hatching    period,    says    1.      •  to  be  a  better  layer  than  the  one  that   very  good  colony  houses  can  be  made 
advantage    of    all    concerned.      Very  Townsley  of  the  Missouri  <^°^^^S®  °^  lays    a    deep    brown    egg.      The    hen    ^f    cheap    rough    lumber   or    packinR 
large  plants  of  this  type  are  not  num-  Agriculture,    and    the    care    a  ^^^^     preserves     the     bright     yellow    ^ases.     The  roof  and  sides  should  be 
erous.  t*"'^  ^^^  ^"  important  bearing  upon  ^^^^^   ^^   ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^   ^^   ^^^   covered    with    prepared    roofing. 
••By    far    the    greater    number    of  the  hatching  percent.     At  this  stag  ^^^^^^     advertises  the   fact   that   her    fpo^t    or   south    side   with  wire   net 

poultry  farms  of  all  types  are  small,  the     control     of     temperature     an      _^^^^^,    ,,^_^   ^^,   ^^^„   nT,,ior  nnv  nn-    .. —    * «.»-    o«^    Pinfh    screen 

requiring  the  services"  of  only  one  or    the      r  e  g  u  1  a  t  i  o  n 


he 


.  ,          svsteni   has  not  been   under  any  un-    tine    for   summer    and    cloth    screens 
isture    ;        ...  ,    ,._,__, »  ._    ^iva* 


only  one  or    the      regulation      of      moist»i«.  due  strain  in  supplying  coloring  mat-    m    winter.     The    cloth    screen    give^ 

two    men       The    plants    for    growing    supply     are    particularly    Important^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^   ventilation   without  draughts   and  is 

masting  chickens   are   on    this   scale.    The  temperature  after  ^^^  ^'^^^^^;'°  be   put  down   as   a   poor  layei*.  far  better  and  cheaper  than  glass, 

or  smaller.     Only  a  few  of  these  have    day  must  be  watched  ^^''f  "^^^  .  ^^^  ^^„    ^,,„    be    de-        That   there  is  money  in  the  ponl- 

an  annua,  output  exceeding  2.000  or    -<^''^^'r'?':TZ"Te^el^^^^^^  ternJined    bv    her    shape.      The    good    try  business,  nobody  connected  wU 
.000  chickens.     The  special  farms  at    ^^11^  ^^^  I'l^^'^^Z    Zn^^^^^^^^  v^^poUses  a  compact  appearance,    it    doubts.      The    failures    in    ra^n^ 

Petaluma.  Cal..  are  on  about  the  same    ture   to   rise^      Any     ^"-^^^^chine  ,."  broad   across  the  back,   and  has  a    poultry  for  proflfare  not  any  grea 

.cale.      in    the   roaster   growing   sec-    crense  in    the   heat    '"    ^^^ J^^;^^^^  '  ^^^^^^^  ^^,  ,„,,  ,f  ,he    er  than  In  any  other  line  of  busin     • 

;r^r;:"rr\rbi:rdrfo   Toir .  ?hiisirsin\" Vethlck  to  pelvicUes  ana  the  keel  bone.  The  Men  start  in  and  build  up  a  bu. 


k»ni  18,  1911. 

ness  that  amounts  to  thousands  of 
dollars  every  year  and  is  considered 
on  the  of  the  regular  and  growing  in- 
dustries. The  poultry  business  now 
is  growing  as  it  never  did  before.  It 
a  certain  to  keep  on  growing  for 
many  years.  The  country  is  becom- 
ing more  thickly  populated  all  the 
time,  and  the  chance  to  raise  the 
linger  meat  animals  Is  growing 
.s '.nailer.  This  leaves  an  opening  for 
poultry  which  musrf;  be  filled  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  fowls  kept 
in  the  country. 

The  poultryman's  products  can  be 
,old  in  any  town.  It  doesn't  make 
any  difference  where  he  Is  located; 
he  always  has  a  market  for  his  stock 
and  eggs. 

The  man  who  starts  to  raise  chick- 
ens does  not  take  any  chances,  he 
knows  about  what  his  expenses  will 
be  and  for  what  he  can  sell  his  pro- 
ducts. Other  farm  crops  may  fail  but 
the  poultry  raiser  does  not  feel  the 
effects.  If  you  start  a  factory,  fash- 
ions may  change,  other  inventions 
fake  the  place  of  the  machinery  you 
mnke.  or  many  other  things  may  hap- 
pen. In  the  poultry  business  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  will  happen.  You 
fi:rniflh  the  poultry  and  eggs  and  a 
hungry  public  buys  it  at  any  time. 

A  word  about  purebred  "fancy"  poul- 
try. There  is  just  as  constant  a  de- 
mand for  purebred  poultry  as  there 
i3  for  market  poultry.  ''.  'le  man  who 
produces  high-class  poultry  gets  high- 
class  prices  and  the  prices  are  going 
up  »very  year.  B'rds  that  have  been 
line-bred  for  years  are  worth  a  good 
price,  whether  they  have  been  bred 
for  the  show  room  or  for  heavy  egg 
production  or  both.  Chickens  which 
huve  been  carefully  selected  and  line- 
bred  for  years  for  heavy  egg  produc- 
tion will  produce  more  eggs  in  a  year 
than  the  common  barn-yard  stock 
which  have  been  unbred  for  years  and 
are  left  to  mate  "any  old  way".  Pure- 
bred strains  of  fowls  will  make  more 
weight  of  flesh  on  a  given  quantity 
at"  feed  and  produce  more  eggs  than 
•ly  flock  of  mongrel  hens  in  the 
world. 

By  selecting  the  ones  that  mature 
tiost  quickly  or  the  pullets  that  lay 
fhe  most  eggs,  for  your  breeding  pens 
and  doing  this  every  year  you  will 
be  able  to  produce  a  strain  of  heavy- 
Iiying.  quick-maturing  fowls.  You 
cannot  afford  to  keep  scrub  hens 
when  good  ones,  or  eggs  from  good 
ones,  may  be  bought  at  a  price  that 
will  allow  the  buyer  to  get  his  money 
b:iok  the  first  year,  and  as  much  in 
addition  as  he  would  have  lost  by 
continuing  to  keep  the  common  kind. 
I'  does  not  cost  any  more  to  feed  and 
house  a  chicken  that  lays  150  eggs 
a  year  than  It  does  to  feed  and  house 
one  that  lays  only  60  eggs  and  the 
returns  are  one  and  one-half  times 
greater. 

All  one  needs  In  the  work  is  an  in- 
terest and  common  sense  enough  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  as 
well  as  to  try  and  Improve  on  other 
people's  methods.  Get  the  best  stock 
you  can  afford  to  buy  even  if  it  is 
•^nly  a  few.  When  you  start  right 
yf>u  are  sure  to  go  right.  For  the 
^niall  amount  of  money  required  I 
know  of  no  other  business  that  will 
bring  quicker  and  better  results  than 
r>oMitry.  —  p.  o.  Christman,  Mont- 
?imery  Co.,  Pa. 
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Raise  your  chicks 
the  Pan-a-ce-a  way 
and  help  them  to 

avoid 

KSapeM,  Indigettion,  Leg  WeaknetB 
and  Their  Little  Bowel  TroubleM, 
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Dr.  HESS 
POULTRY 

PANACEA 


Btakcs  Chicks  Healthy.    The  Best  Safeguard 
Against  Little  Chick  Ailments 

Your  great  problem  is  not  how  to  hatch  chicks,  but  to  raise  them  after 
they  are  hatched.  You  would  Kke  to  avoid  the  distressing  losses  of  the  first 
few  weeks.  Here's  the  best  advke  I  can  give  you:  Feed  chicks  Pan-a-ce-a 
to  keep  their  general  health  good.  Remember  that  disease  takes  the  weak, 
not  the  strong  and  vigorous.  Begin  feeding  Pan-a-ce-a  right  away  to  start 
them  to  digesting  right. 

LISTEN  TO  THIS:  There's  a  dealer  in  your  town  that  will  supply  yott 
with  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a,  sufficient  for  your  flock— if  s  to  keep 
your  chicks  healthy — it's  to  prevent  gapes  and  cure  the  gapey  ones— ifs 
to  prevent  and  cure  leg  weakness — it's  to  prevent  and  cure  indigestion— 
ifs  to  regulate  the  bowel  troubles. 

If  it  does  not  do  these  things,  your  dealer  is  anthorized  to  refund  every  cent  you 
have  piiid  him.  If  you  want  early  broilers  and  pullets  that  will  develop  into  eariy 
winter  layers,  then  feed  Pan-a-ce-a.  Packages,  25c,  60c  and  $1.25.  25-lb.  pail,  12.50; 
tOO-lu.  dram,  $9.00.    Except  in  the  far  West  and  Canada. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


STOCK  TONIC 


Tlurltty 


Oat  the  W< 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 
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IProtect  the  Crop 

I  Don't  waste  time  and  money  in 

\\  preparing   for  a  good  yield  and 

allow  insect  pests  and  blight  to 

destroy    the    crops    produced. 

Spray   with: — 

CALICIR 


BORDEAUX -ARSENATE 


Tf  Is  Stated  that  thpre  are  1.200.000 
•  "^er  sheep  in  the  TTnited  States  now 
[h-^n   when   the  war  began,    and    thej*- 


Highest  In  Analysis 

Save  every  penny  put    into  the  crop. 

(alicide  is  the  best  all -around  spray  for 

killintr  chewing  insect.s  and   preventing 

I  plant  diseases.  It  will  pay  you  to  write 

I  us  iinine«liutely  for  convincing  literature 

I  and  prices. 

iReading  Chemical  Co.,    Reading,  Pa. 


For  Codling  Moth 
And  Scab     use 

SULFOCIDE 

and 

CAL-ARSENATE 

—a  new  combination  which  bids  fair 
to  replace  the  old  Lime  Sulphur-Arae- 
nateof  Lead  and  Bordeaux-Lead  mix> 
ture*.  in  both  orchard  and  garden. 

It  ia  more  powerful  and  much  leas  ex- 
pensive. 1  gallon  and  3  lb*,  makes 
150  gallons  of  spray. 

Send  for  circular 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists 
50  Church  Sc    Dcpt.Ak         New  York 


Too  Late  to  Classify 


per 


I  offer  Wnson    Soja  Beans— My  own  (nrowiDff: 
biishol  16.2.') — Bars  35  tPnts.  _ 

R.  P.  IX)VI:TT.  FALIi^lN'OTON.  pa. 


Wanted  To  Buy  &S^  ,??l?2r,^nro*^SrrhTei: 

yckisold.  orhica  graoed  UoHteln  belfen  to  come  la 
shortly .  Must  all  be  bred  to  registered  pure  blood  Sires. 
Also  t>oe  young  registered  pure  blood  bull,  ready    (or 
service.    State  full  part  to  ulsra  and  lowest  prices. 
F.  H.  HABJES.   Jr.  Valley  Forge.  Penaa 


Experienced  Vegetable   Grower 

returnea  from  Florida  eeebt  piare  with  veRefable  grcw- 
er  or 8ec?<l8nian  in  PpnnBjlvania  or  Jersey.  Not  a  "eoBi- 
mon  laborer"  mail.  Or  will  work  equipped  (arm  on 
Bharra.  Address  Yankee,   care  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


Wanted 


W.M.HARRIS. 


Second  hand  vlnegnr  equip- 
ments, generators,  tanks, 
steam  cookers,  also  apple 
butter  cooker.  Address 
WYOMING.  DEL. 


yyvi""      Avrshlres.  5  cows.S  v-earl  Ing  be  Ifera,  5  he  '.fer 

rvrili.    riiives.    t'.ood  breeding.    Inquire 

LKXT  BROS.    WYSOX,  PA. 

Reg.  Shorthorn  Cattle  £iSSg.  *'""'"  "" 

R.  If.   I,Y  LK.  CADIB,  OHIO 


Curaat  /^<v.m>b  tte^.     special     searlftei  . 

OWcei  \^IOVer    nnd  iinhullea.  rircwj/irand  j>f«r»»«i 


Ttgnest.        John  \  .  Sh« 


searKKM.      hulled 

il/ir  au     r  —  _ 

hafi.    R.  4.     FalmouCfl,  Ky. 
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^"ifted  States  Is  manufacturtnpr  more'i^ 
'Han   twice  aa  much   wool   aa  it  pro-'i 
rt"r»pa.     These  facts  seem  to"T>o1nt  to   | 
•■<'^"ort unities  in  sheep  raising  where  || 

C'^ndltlons    are    favorable.  '  ^jinMiniinmiMMiiiiiii imiuHHNimii nmiiiimiiiiiiiiiihimiiiiiiiiiiimmiiii 
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Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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•  ■•KIMMMIMIilMMHIMlHN.^ 


v^ 


14-422 


Tennsptvania  Farmer 


April  18«   1918. 
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Facts,  Figures  and  Advice  on  Potatoes 
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THE  POTATO  AS  A  FOOD  CROP 


A  careful  consideration  of  the  relative  world 
magnitude  of  the  potato  from  the  production 
standpoint  reveals  the  fact  that  even  prior  to  the 
war  it  far  exceeded  in  number  of  bushels  that  of 
any  other  table  food  plant.  The  statistical  data, 
as  presented  in  Table  I.  include  the  production 
of  potatoes,  oats,  corn,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley. 
The  production  of  rice  is  purposely  omitted,  owing 
to  incomplete  data,  but  there  Is  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  if  complete  statistical  information 
were  available,  the  world's  rice  crop  would  prob- 
ably be  a  close  competitor  with  wheat  in  so  far 
as   volume   of   production   is  concerned. 


TABLE  I 


World's  produe- 
tion  In  bualiela 


Percent  of 
United  StaWt  worrd'e  crop 
nroductlon  In  produced  by 
bushels  the  U.  8. 


Crop 

Potatoes  .5.453,419,000  354,095,600  6.49 

Oats  ....4,323,736.000  1,131.219.400  26.16 
com  ....3,807,036,000  2.752,371.600  72.30 
Wheat    ..3,725,551,400  697.459.000        18.45 

Rye    ....1.788,286,600  35.460,000  1.98 

Barley    ..1,407,505,000  181,273,000        12.36 

Analysis  of  the  data  shows  that  the  potato 
crop  far  exceeds  by  one  billion  bushels  that  of 
oats;  IJ  billions  that  of  corn,  and  nearly  H  Wl- 
lions  that  of  wheat.  The  rye  and  barley  crops 
are  less  than  one-third  that  of  potatoes. 

A  consideration  of  the  relative  magnitude  of 
these  crops  in  the  United  States  as  compared 
with  the  world  shows  that  we  only  produce  6.49 
percent  of  the  potato  crop.  We  do  not  rank  very 
high  aa  a  potato  producing  country. 

Home  vs.  Foreign  Potato  Production 
A  further  interesting  study  can  be  made  of 

♦  v-    _»*«*.,    n^^n    hv    nnrrtnaring    thf»    production    Of 

the  United  States  with  that  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing foreign  potato  producing  countries.  Such  a 
comparison  enables  one  to  study  in  greater  detail 
the  relative  position  of  each  with  respect  to 
volume  of  production. 

Germany's  crop  represents  30.8  percent  of 
the  total  world  production;  Russia,  22.9;  Austria- 
Hungary,  12.1;  France,  8.9;  United  States,  6.5; 
Great  Britain.  4.6;  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands 
each  about  2  percent.  Another  very  interesting 
comparison  may  be  made  from  these  data  relative 
to  the  production  per  acre.  Ranked  on  this  basis, 
Belgium  leads  the  list  with  an  average  of  274.6 
bushels.  The  Netherlands  come  next  with  265.7; 
Denmark,  third,  with  232.3  bushels;  Switzerland, 
fourth,  with  218.3;  Great  Britain,  fifth,  with 
217.6;  and  Germany,  sixth,  with  203.6  bushels. 
The  remaining  nine  countries  rank  as  follows: 
Sweden,  168.2;  Canada,  163.7;  South  America. 
160.3;  Austria-Hungary,  135.5;  Spain,  128.7; 
France,  127.4;  Russia,  112.5;  United  States,  96.2; 
and  Italy,  92.5. 

As  determined  by  acreage  and  value  of  the 
crop  produced,  the  potato  occupies  sixth  place 
among  the  crops  grown  in  the  United  States.  If, 
however,  it  is  considered  on  the  basis  of  a  table 
food  product,  it  undoubtedly  is  only  second  to 
wheat.  The  data  as  presented  in  Table  HI  shows 
quite  clearly  that  corn  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
agricultural  crop  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Its  total  value  is  greater  than  hay  and  wheat  com- 
bined and  it  is  seven  times  more  valuable  than  the 
potato  crop.  In  production  per  acre,  potatoes  are 
easily  in  the  lead.  This  is  also  true  with  respect 
to  the  acre  value  of  the  crop.  In  such  compari- 
sons, however.  It  is  very  necessary  to  lake  into 
consideration  the  cost  of  producing  a  crop  of  po- 
tatoes, as  compared  with  corn,  hay,  or  wheat,  in 
order  to  avoid  inaccurate  or  misleading  conclus- 
ions. Take  corn,  for  example,  in  which  the  value 
of  the  crop  is  based  entirely  upon  the  selling  value 
of  the  grain,  whereas  it  should  be  based  on  both 
grain  and  stover.  The  main  object  of  introduc- 
ing these  data  is  that  of  affording  a  ready  means 
of  comparing  the  potato  crop  with  that  of  the 
main    agricultural    crops    grown    in    the    United 


States,  in  order  that  the  relative  importance  of 
each,  both  agriculturally  and  economically,  may 
be  easily  grasped. 

TABLE  II 

Average  acreage  grown  and  bushels  produced 
in  the  leading  potato  growing  countries  of  Europe 
and  America,  1909  to  1913,  inclusive: 

Country  Area  In  acrfs'a)         Total  bushels        .Pft-  o* 

world's  crop 

Germany     8,260,250      1,681,959,000  30.8 

Russia     11,127,250      1,251,425,600  22.9 

Austria     4,888,250         662,202,400  12.1 

France     3,841,000         489.376,800  9.0 

United  States   .  .    3,679,500         354,095,600  6.5 

Great  Britain   .  .    1,169,250         254,438,200  4.7 

Netherlands    ...       414,500         110,152,600  2.0 

Belgium     389,667(2)107,021,000  2.0 

Spain     715,000(3)     92,051,500  1.7 

Canada    475,750           77,872,400  1.4 

Sweden    379,000           63,759,200  1.2 

Italy    657,500           60,813,400  1.1 

S.  America    (1).       301,000           48,338,800  0.9 

Switzerland     ...        185,667(4)     40,537,400  0.7 

Denmark     139,667(5)     32,440,400  0.6 

(a)     Average  1911-1913 

(1)  Argentina  and  Chile 

(2)  1911,  1912,  and  1913  data 

(3)  1910  and  1912  data 

(4)  1911,    1912,    and    1913    data 
(6)      1910,    1911,    and    1912    data 

All  data  in  tables  1  and  2  from  the  year 
book  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 


Crop  Are*  In  acres 

Com 105,697,800 

Hay    50,750,400 

Wheat  ....  52,558,600 
Cotton  ....  34,971,000 
Oats    39,458,600 


TABLE  III 

Average  acreage  production  and  value  of  the 
six  leading  farm  crops  of  the  United  States  for 
the  years  1912  to  1916,  inclusive. 

Average  Arerage 

production  sere  ralue 

per  acre  ot  crop 

26.2  bus.  116.94 

1.5  tons  17.17 

15.4  bus.  15.27 

0.38  bales       22.57 
32.9  bus.  13.21 

Potatoes  .  . .        2,674,800        98.4  bus.  69.61 

These  data  were  obtained  for  the  years  1912 
to  1914  from  the  1915  year  book,  while  that  of 
1915  and  1916  were  taken  from  the  December 
first  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

TABLE  IV 

Average  acreage  and  production  of  potatoes 
In  10  leading  states  for  the  years  1912-1916: 

Rank  8Ut0                                So.  Acre^  No.  Bus.      Bus.  per  aere 

1  New  York 352,400  32,485,000  91 

2  Michigan 347,800  30,139,800  86 

3  Wisconsin    295,600  28,865,400  97 

4  Maine     133,600  28,560,800  212 

5  Minnesota    271,000  28,223,000  105 

6  Pennsylvania    ...270,000  23,909,000  89 

7  Ohio     157,800  12,833,600  80 

8  Virginia    115,400  11,833,300  100 

9  Iowa     141,200  11,247,600  78 

10     New    Jersey    91,200  10,252,400  113 

(This  article  is  adapted   from   an   article  by 
William  Stuart  in  Market  Growers'  Journal.) 


sylvania  Potato  Growers*  Association  have  sent 
out  a  circular  letter  giving  their  views  upon  the 
general  outlook  for  the  coming  potato  crop,  and 
also  a  resume  of  the  factors  in  the  last  two  years' 
production  which  led  to  the  present  unsatisfactory 
situation. 

Mr.  Chester  K.  Shultz,  the  president,  points 
out  that  during  1916  the  acreage  was  below  nor- 
mal for  two  reasons:  First,  the  price  received  for 
the  preceding  crop  was  so  low  as  to  be  discour- 
aging when  compared  with  other  food  crops.  Sec- 
ond, the  labor  shortage  was  already  being  felt  in 
many  potato  growing  sections.  The  yield  per 
acre  was  small  in  1916  because  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions.  This  short  crop  was  rapidly 
consumed  because  the  people  had  formed  the 
habit  of  eating  potatoes  during  the  previous  year 
of  low  prices.  All  these  factors  contributed  to  an 
extreme  shortage  and  high  prices  by  the  end  of 
1916,  so  that  the  nation-wide  agitation  to  raise 
potatoes  met  a  hearty  response  from  farmers  and 
countless  back-lot  gardeners. 

The  season  of  1917  was  a  most  favorable  one 
In  most  sections  for  the  potato  crop.  The  yield 
was  immense  and  prices  began  to  drop  last  fall. 
The  early  and  severe  winter  prevented  market- 
ing, and  in  some  instances  digging  as  well.  As 
a  result  millions  of  bushels  have  not  been  sold. 
These  conditions,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  planting  and  raising  the  crop  of  1917  was 
far  above  the  average,  have  tended  to  depress  the 
potato  raiser  and  cause  him  to  hesitate  about 
planting  many  this  year.  Mr.  Shultz,  however, 
takes  an  optimistic  and  also  a  patriotic  view  and 
says  he  will  plant  the  usual  acreage. 


EARLY  POTATOES  IN  FLORIDA 


THE  POTATO  CROP  FOR  1918 


The  area  planted  to  early  Irish  potatoes  in 
Florida  this  year  is  estimated  to  be  32,730  acres, 
as  compared  with  19.344  acres  in  1917,  an  in- 
crease of  13,386  acres,  or  about  69  percent. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  weather  has 
been  unusually  favorable.  No  frosts  have  occur- 
red during  the  growing  season  and  abundant  rains 
have  furnished  the  needed  amount  of  moisture 
over  the  greater  portion  of  the  potato  belt. 

In  former  years  Florida  potatoes  have  been 
shipped  mostly  in  barrels,  but  this  year  the  supply 
of  barrels  will  be  inadequate  and  a  large  part  of 
the  crop  will  be  shipped  in  10-  and  11-peck  sacks 
while  a  few  sections  will  use  bushel  crates. 


PLANT  POTATOES 

The   president   and    secretary    of  the   Penn- 


This  subject  is  one  of  grave  importance  to- 
day not  only  to  the  farmer  and  grower  but  to  the 
consumer  also.  By  the  time  the  potato  crop  is 
grown  this  year,  the  food  question  may  have 
assumed  such  grave  proportions  that  the  people 
of  our  nation  will  have  to  depend  upon  the  potato 
as  the  main  article  of  diet  and  the  supply  will 
of  necessity  have  to  be  exceedingly  large  or  it 
will  not  meet  the  demand. 

Many  farmers  cannot  sell  their  1917  crop 
and  break  even  on  cost  of  production.  They  are 
sore  and  Inclined  to  plant  more  corn  and  less 
potatoes  In  1918,  and  this  feeling  may  cause  a 
dangerous  shortage  In  the  potato  crop.  The 
writer  is  a  farmer  and  potato  grower  and  feels 
that  our  patriotism  should  not  permit  a  short 
potato  crop  this  year.  We  should  raise  our  usual 
amount  and  more  if  possible. 

When  our  food  administrator  called  for  a 
large  potato  planting,  it  was  the  farmer  who 
planted  the  increased  acreage  that  really  counted 
and  It  took  cash  and  lots  of  it  to  grow  potatoes 
last  season,  and  now  the  price  Is  below  the  cost 
of  production  and  It  is  the  only  crop  of  any  Im- 
portance grown  last  year  under  those  conditions. 

The  writer  feels  that   there  should   be  some 

way  to  bring  the  prices  paid  to  the  grower  and 
that  paid  by  the  consumer  closer  together.  As  an 
illustration,  the  prevailing  price  at  our  county 
seat  since  last  fall  has  been  $1  to  the  grower 
and  $1.50  to  the  consumer,  also  a  few  days  ago  1 
was  offered  60  cents  a  bushel  and  the  merchant 
was  selling  for  %1  per  bushel.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible in  all  citle*  of  4,000  inhabitants  and  up- 
wards to  have  a  public  market  where  the  66-:i 
percent  middleman's  profit  could  be  eliminated 
entirely  and  the  expense  borne  by  the  city? 

Many  of  the  consumers  in  the  towns  and 
cities  look  upon  the  present  low  price  of  potatoes 
as  a  joke  on  the  farmers,  but  let  me  give  a  note 
of  warning:  If  something  is  not  done  to  bolster 
tip  the  price  of  that  part  of  1917  crop  now  on 
hand.  It  will  cease  to  be  a  Joke  to  the  consumer 
before  1918  Is  over.  The  consumer  needs  the 
potato  more  than  the  farmer  needs  to  grow  it 
— George  C.  Strong,  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 


April   13,   1918. 

HOW  CAN  WE  KEEP  THE  HOME 
FIRES  BURNING? 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


19— 4S8 


We  are  wondering  seriously  If  In 
any  section  of  the  world  today,  the 
social  life  of  the  communities  is  not 
materially  affected.  With  many  of 
the  young  people  gone,  ^ore  going, 
and  the  rest  of  us  doubly  burdened 
by  the  added  worry  and  the  effort  to 
fill  the  gaps  and  keep  things  from 
stopping  entirely,  how  can  the  gen- 
eral effect  be  otherwise?  The  sever- 
ity of  the  winter,  too,  has  had  a  dead- 
ening effect  upon  the  social  life  of 
our  home  community — many  Impor- 
tant social  functions  have  occurred 
here  while  the  thermometer  regis- 
tered about  30  degrees  below  zero, 
the  wind  blew  a  hurricane,  and  the 
roads  were  practically  blocked  with 
anow.  For  most  people,  it  would  be 
suicidal  to  go  far  at  such  a  time,  and 
the  need  of  conserving  our  health  and 
strength  Is  greater  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

As  a  rule,  the  rural  social  gather- 
ings cannot  be  lessened  wthout  loss, 
but  how  can  the  loss  be  prevented? 
In  our  neighborhood  at  present  we 
have  a  country  church  with  Sunday 
School,  mid-week  prayer  meeting, 
<and  Epworth  League,  besides  the 
regular  preaching  service;  we  also 
have  a  W.  C.  T,  U.,  Red  Cross.  Dairy- 
men's League,  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  Ladies'  Aid.  The  latter 
is  temporarily  suspended  and  every- 
thing is  rather  poorly  patronized.  The 
organized  Sunday  School  classes  stood 
the  strain  longest,  but  even  they  are 
not  receiving  the  support  formerty 
accorded  their  monthly  social  meet- 
ings. 

The  existing  Institutions  have  pre- 
viously proven  perfectly  satisfactory, 
and  we  still  believe  that  they  meet 
the  community  needs  as  well  as  any 


fight  the  existing  evil  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  Indiiridually,  spare  no 
reasonable  effort  to  clean  up  the 
existing  social  institutions,  and  trust 
Providence  to  crown  our  efforts  with 
ultimate  success.  Surely  the  time 
is  near  when  the  fight  need  not  be  an 
individual  one  because  more  and  more 
good  people  are  joining  the  ranks  of 
the  workers. — A,  New  York. 


ENFORCING  THE  DOG  LAW 


spread,  nation-wide,  and  perhaps 
world-wide,  immorality,  which  seems 
to  be  creeping  into  everything  at  the 
present  time,  contributes  more  than 
any  other  one  factor  toward  ruining 
the  efficiency  of  any  society  by  which 
It  Is  permeated.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
more  common  than  formerly;  it  may 
only  be  more  in  evidence  because 
more  light  reaches  it.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  people  are  taking  note 
of  an  unusual  number  of  moral  lapses, 
and  history  records  the  fact  that  such 
things  do  flourish  well  in  times  of 
great  national  stress  and  peril — para- 

•  doxical  as  the  statement  may  sound! 
Our  own  community  seems  "rot- 
ten", but  when  comparing  notes  with 
friends  In  other  sections.  1  find  that 
ours  Is  no  worse  than  theirs  and  I 
doubt  if  Western  New  York  Is  more 
Immoral    than   other  sections  of  our 

t  own  state  or  of  the  other  states  in 
the  Union.  Surely,  the  time  is  ripe 
for  the  most  strenuous  community 
"betterment  campaign  that  has  yet 
been  launched;  the  need  never 
seemed  more  pressing  or  the  trusted 
community  leaders  more  prone  to 
"flunk".  Frankly,  I  have  no  remedy 
to  offer,  but  I  am  very  optimistic  in 
the  belief  that  In  the  economic  re- 
adjustment that  is  bound  to  come 
sooner  or  later,  these  evils  will,  to 
a  very'great  extent,  mend  themselves. 
A  very  general  revival  of  religion  Is 
already  In  operation  and  It  must 
eventually  clear  the  atmosphere  to  an 
appreciable  degree. 

Perhaps  my  thought  fails  to  reach 
the  heart  of  the  need  expressed  In 
the  editorial,  but  It  Is  a  question  to 
which  we  have  given  very  serious 
consideration  this  winter  and  have 
arrived  at  no  satisfactory  solution. 
further    than    the    determination    to 


Many  inquiries  asking  for  advice 
on  certain  features  of  the  Dog  Law 
of  1917  are  being  received  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Charles  E.  Pat- 
ton,  who  is  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

One  burgess  ruled  that  as  a  bor- 
ough ordinance  forbade  the  shooting 
of  firearms  within  the  borough  limlte. 
no  dogs  coiild  be  shot. 

Concerning  this  feature  an  opin- 
ion from  the  Attorney  General  states: 

"Under  the  police  powers  of  the 
state  the  borough  has  the  right  to 
enact  regulations  for  the  peace, 
health,  protection  and  morals  of  the 
community,  which  do  not  encroach 
upon  the  general  powers  of  the  state; 
but  could  not  by  municipal  enact- 
ment prevent  a  sworn  officer  of  the 
law  from  enforcing  a  statutory  pro- 
vision of  the  state. 

"On  the  point  in  question  Section 
18  of  the  Dog  Law  provides: 

"  'It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
officer  to  kill  any  dog  which  does 
not  bear  a  proper  license  tag  which 
is  found  running  at  large.' 

"While  a  borough  may  prohibit  the 
shooting  of  firearms  within  the  bor- 
ough limits,  no  such  ordinance  was 
ever  intended  to  prohibit  the  regular- 
ly constituted  peace  officers  from  dis- 
charging ureariua  in  case  of  riot,  in- 
surrection, disturbance  of  the  peace, 
enforcement  of  the  law,  or  in  mak- 
ing arrests,  but  in  Its  application  has 
particular  reference  to  reckless  or 
promiscuous   shooting  of  firearms." 

In  one  county  the  Commissioners 
were  advised  that  the  County  Treas- 
urer could  not  Issue  a  license  unless 
the  owner  made  application  for  lic- 
ense before  the  fifteenth  of  January. 

An  opinion  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  clears  this  situation  and 
shows  that  licenses  may  -be  granted 
at  any  time.     The  opinion  states: 

"It  Is  clear  and  positive  that  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  this  act 
is  to  require  the  licensing  of  all  dogs. 

"  'On  and  after  the  15th  day  of 
January,  1918.  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  own  or  keep  any 
dog  six  months  old  or  over  unless 
such  dog  Is  licenced  by  the  Treasurer 
of  the  County  in  which  the  dog  is 
kept.'  (Section  17). 

"This  Is  obvious  and  as  the  Coun- 
ty Treasurer  Issues  the  license  upon 
application,  there  Is  no  other  method 
to  be  followed.  The  Legislature  In- 
tended that  all  dogs  over  a  certain 
age  should  be  registered  and  licensed 
and  penalty  i.?  fixed  for  a  non-per- 
formance of  duty. 

"There  Is  contained  In  the  Act  no 
express  or  Implied  prohibition  from 
the  granting  of  licenses  upon  proper 
application  and  it  Is  the  opinion  of 
this  Department  that  County  Treas- 
urers must  continue  the  Issuance  of 
licenses  upon  application  without  re- 
gard to  the  failure  of  the  applicant 
to  make  the  said  application  on  or 
before  January  IKth;  and  the  owner, 
therefore,  who  failed  to  make  ap- 
plication before  the  date  can  do  so 
afterwards  and  obtain  the  necessary 
license." 


The  New 
ELCAR 


■  Truly  a  Quality  Car 

■  at  a  Popular  Price 

■    StylUh^^Well-made — Reliable — Low  Upkeep 

B  Wonderful  value  for  the  money!  A  wonderful  car  in  every  sense 
=  of  the  word!  The  new  Elcar  gives  you  everything  you  can  ask  in 
^M  an  automobile;  fine  apjjearance,  up-to- 

date  conveniences,  plenty  of  room, 
unusual  riding  comfort,  low  upkeep, 
lasting  quality. 


fuL  loacr-Btrak«  Elei 
motor,  developina  ST>! 
at  2.U0  r.  p.  m.  Suc-ey 


Bnrf  HoliMi  •{  Elcar  P*iat« 
Foot  -  cylinder  tnodela  have  power- 
Btroke  Elesr-Ljrcamiiig 
a  87}<  horsepower 

Jiz-eyliDd«r  modeia 

have  famous  Continental  83iz4>i 
inch  engiDe,  developioc  40  bone- 
power  at  2.100  r.  p.  m.  Two  unit 
electrical  ayatam.  Outside  oc  the 
power  planta.  the  Elear  aizea  and 
lours  are  Mraetieally  the  same. 
LoDff  wheel  baae.  Hi  Inches;  road 
clearance  lOHiachea.  Full  floatios 
rear  axle  with  apiral  bevel  drivins 
oean.  Timken  roller  bearinca 
trant  and  rear.  Doable  saiTersal 
drive;  tubular  propeller  abaft,  eop- 
pareriliilarradatar.  A weadecfnUjr 
easy  ridins  aemi-eUiptic  aprinir  •»>- 

Kaaion.  Koomy  and  oeaBfertable 
diea  of  beantiful  design  and  dur- 
able flniah:  new  "Cathedral  Pipe" 
opholBterins.  Eqniinnent  complete, 
even  to  mocometer  on  radiator. 


It  doesn't  cost  much  to  run  an  Elcar.  An 
average  of  18  to  24  miles  is  secured  to  a  gallon  of 
gasoline.  1000  miles  are  averaged  to  a  gallon  of 
oil.  Tires  give  long  mileage  due  to  light 
weight  and  good  balance. 

The  116  inch  wheel  base  gives  an  abundance 
of  room.  The  motor  m  powerful  and  speedy 
—responsive  and  flexible.  The  built-in  quality 
insures  dependable  aervice  for  years  to  come. 
Every  part  is  built  150^  strong. 

The  Elcar  is  a  beautiful  car.  Has  long,  grace- 
ful, distinctive  lines.  High  class  body  and 
paint  work.  It  holds  its  good  looks  a  long 
time  and  will  give  dependable  service  for  years. 

Don't  think  of  choosing  a  car  until  you  have 
seen  the  new  models  of  the  Elcar.  Ask  for 
nearest  dealer's  name,  if  you  don't  know  him. 

Catalos  on  ReQuest 

Write  for  eataloe  illoatratinc  and  deaeribiiw  tbeUlt 
Dear  modeia.    We  mail  it  to  aayone  intereeted, 

Elkliart  Carriace  &  Motor  Car  Co. 

C-803  Beardaley  Ave..  Elkbart.  bd. 
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Win  the  War  By  Preparing  the  Land 

Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 

Bigger  Crops 

Work  in  Joint  Effort  the  Soil  of  tho  U.  S.  and  CanadSM-Co-operatlve 
Farming  !n  Man   Power  Necessary  to  Win   tlie   Battle  for  Lil>erty 

The  Food  G>ntroUers  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  greater  food  pro- 
duction. Scarcely  100.000  000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the  allies  overseas  be- 
fore crop  harvesL  Upon  th^.  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  rest  the  burden 
of  supply. 

Every  Available  Tillable  Aere  must  Contribute;  Every  Available 
Farmer  and  Farm  Hand  must  Assist. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  is  short  and  an 
api>eai  to  the  United  States  allies  is  for  more  men  for  seeding  operations. 

Csnada*s  Wheat  Prodction  last  Year  was  225,000,000  Bushels; 
tlie  demand  from  Canada  alone,  for  1 91 8  is  400,000,000  Bushels. 

To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.  She  has  the  land  but  needs  the  men.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  wants  every  man  who  can  effectively  help  to  do, 
farm  work  this  year.  It  wants  the  land  in  the  United  States  developed  first  of  course:  but 
it  abo  wants  to  help  Canada.  Whenever  we  find  a  man  we  can  spare  to  Canada's 
fields  after  ours  arc  supplied,  we  want  to  direct  him  there.  Apply  to  our  Elmployment 
Service,  and  we  will  tell  where  you  can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 
Western  Canada's  help  will  be  required  not  later  tlian  April  5th. 
Wages  to  competent  help,  S50  a  month  and  up,  board  and  lodging. 

Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  warm  welcome,  good  wages,    good   board 
and  find  comfortable  homes.     They  will  get  a  rate  of  one   cent  a    mile  from   Canadian 
boundary  points  to  destination  and  return. 
For  particulars  as  to  routes  and  places  where  employment  may  be  had,  apply  t9 

U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Depf.  of  Labor 

Philadelphia,   Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg.    York,  or   Erie,   Pa. 
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"The  Best" 


The  cheapest  roofing  is  tiot  necessarily  the  lowest  priced.  It  costs 
no  more  to  put  on  a  good  roo6ng  than  a  poor  one.and  the  additional 
years  of  wear  more  than  pay  fur  the  difference  in  price.  Peaniea 
spent  now  on  the  roofing  will  be  dollars  saved  later  on  repairs. 

/Is^  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  free  booklet  and  samples. 

C.  S.  GARRETT  &  SON  CORP. 

22  So.  Marshall  Street.         Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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\     Please  mention    Pennsylvania    Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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VennsptVania  Farmer 


Soy  Beans  as  Food 

Uses  in  the    Human   Diet 


Now  that  soybeans  have  become  al-   Miso    Is    another   fermented   product 
most   as  common   as  corn,   oats   and    which  is  made  from  ground  soybeans 
wheat  in  many  sections,  we  frequent- 
ly hear  the  question  "Are  they  good 


for  human  food?"  In  anarwer  we 
may  state  that  the  uncounted  mil- 
lions of  people  In  China  and  Japan 
use  them  as  a  regular  article  of  diet, 
and  as  they  are  very  rich  in  protein. 


would  be  highly  desirable  in  this 
country,  particularly  in  the  south, 
where  the  ordinary  diet  is  deficient 
in  protein.  Soybeans  contain  60 
percent  more  protein  than  navy 
beans,  which  are  at  present  our  most 
valuable  source  of  veigetsble  pro- 
tein. They  contain  more  than  twice 
as  much  protein  as  ham  or  eggs,  and 
more   than   three  times   as  much   as 


mixed  with  barley  and  salt 

Whole  Beans  Boiled  or  Baked 

In   this  country  we  generally   use  wheat  flour.  Moreover,  they  are  more 

beans  whole,  either  boiled  or  baked,  easily     digested     than     navy    beans, 

and  soys  can  be  used  in  either  man-  and  their  protein  and  fat  are  almost 

ner.     To  remove  their  strong  flavor,  completely  digested  and  assimilated. 

the    beans    should    be    soaked    over  The   evident   economy   of  using   this 

no  other  food,  except  meat,  is  so  well    ^j^j^^  j^  plenty  of  water,  about  one  cheap    and    valuable    vegetable    food 

adapted  to  balance  the  diet  of  a  peo-   ^^.jjq^  ^^  ^^^^  pj^^  ^j  beans,  by  hang-  should    lead    to    an    enthusiastic    in- 

ple  whose  chief  cereal,  rice.  Is  com-    .^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  beneath  the  crease  in  their  everyday  use. — John 

posed  mostly  of  starch.  surface  of   the  water,  which   should  Marsh,  Ohio. 

As  a  race,  Americans  are  very  fond    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^M^aeA  In 
of  beans.    Their  palatability  and  high    ^^       ^^    ^^^    morning,    boil    them.  15 


food  value,  together  with  their  reas- 
onable cost  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, commend  them  to  the  Ameri- 
can housewife  as  a  staple  article  of 
diet.  However,  when  dry  navy  beans 
and  kidney  beans  retail  at  20  cents 


morning,   boil    them.  15  FOOD  POINTERS  FOB  UVE  COOKS 

minutes   in   fresh   water  to   which  a  

teaspoonful  of  soda  has  been  added.  Wheat  saving  has  thrown  us  into 

after  which  the  boiling  or<bakIng  can  a  culinary  revolution.  'The  best  cook 

proceed  as  with  navy  beans.  is  the  one  who  experiments  the  most 


Before  they  mature,  soybeans  are  daringly,    and    learns    the    quickest 

and  kidney  beans  retail  at  20  cents  relished  by  most  persons  when  boiled  The  "expert"  with  a  lifetime  of  wheat 

per  pound,   they   are  discarded   from  j^  ^^^^  water,  similar  to  green  llmas.  cookery  behind  her  is  at  a  serious  dls- 

the  bill  of  fare  in  a  large  number  of  ^^   ^^^^   ^^^  difficult   to   shell   when  advantage.     She  always  has  had  flour 

homes.     As  a  cheap  and  equally  valu-  ^^^^    ^jjgy  should  be  boiled   in  the  to  work  with,  and  is  lost  without  it. 

aible  member  of  the  bean  family,  let  ^^^^    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  readily  shelled  Our    cook    booka    must    be    written 

us  introduce  soybeans,  ^fter     cooking;     then     re-heat     the  anew;    and    the  young   housekeepers 

In  the  Orient,  the  whole  beans  are  ^jj^jj^^   beans,    and   serve   with   milk  will   do   it.     Some  few   pointers  will 

seldom    used   as   we   commonly   cook  ^^^  butter.  heln 
beans  in   this  country.      True  to  his 


peculiar  traits  and  fancies,  the  Orien- 
tal   has    learned    to    prepare    several 
artificial  foods  from  the  beans. 
Soybean  Milk  and  Tofu 
basis     of 


Soybean  Flonr  No  country  in  the  world  has  ever 

Soybeans  can  be  finely  ground,  and  had  such  a  wealth  of  breadstufls  as 

the  flour   is  useful    in   a  number  of  ours.     Wheat  is  not  even  the  best  of 

ways.     It  should  be  used  while  it  Is  them.     The  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to 

fresh,   as   the  oil  becomes   rancid   in  learn   to  like  the  others  as  they  de- 


The    basis    or     tofu,     or     soybean  ^j^   flour.      Sometimes   the  oil   is   re-  serve.      Since    we    must    do   without 

cheese,  is  soybean  milk.     This  is  pre-  ^q^^^  trom  the  flour,  after  which  it  wheat,  do  not  try  to  get  up  a  sorry 

pared    by    adding,    by    wieight,    ten  j^^^pg  ^^  .^gj]  ^g  wheat  flour.     When  imitation  of  a  wheaten  loaf.    Use  the 

parts  of  water  to  one  part  of  finely  jj^j^gji    .^^b    cornmeal,    three    parts  others    for   what    they    are,    not    for 

ground    soybeans,    and    heating    the  g^p^mgai   to  one  part  soybean  flour,  their    availability    as    wheat    imlta- 

mixiure  almost  to  the  boiling  point  .^  makes  a  delicious  and  highly  nutri-  tions.      Don't    expect    corn    meal    to 

for  20  or  30  minutes.     When  strained  ^j^yg    mush,    which   -browns    quickly  fool    your   yeast   cake.      Yeast   won't 

off,  the  milk  has  a  whitish  color,  and  ^j^g^  fried.  work  on  corn.     Every  ounce  added  to 

is  composed  of  protein,  fat,  carbohy-        Soybean   bread   is   largely   used    in  wheat  flour  is  that  much  dead  weight 

dratps   and   mineral   salts  in    proper-  g^^^g    parts    of    Europe.      This    form  in  the  leavening  process, 

tions  which  do  not  differ  widely  from  ^j   bread    contains   about   one-fourth        Don't  imagine  that  the  place  of  the 

cow's     milk.        Approximately      600  goy^gan   flour.      It   would   seem    that  baked    loaf   can    be   taken   by    boiled 

pounds  of  milk  can  be  made  from  one  ^^  extensive  use  of  soybeans,  in  the  grains    bought    in    cartons    of    fancy 

bushel  of  soybeans,  and  while  It  is  f^^^jj^  ^f  bread,  or  in  some  other  form,  colors.  Rice,  barley,  hominy,  oat- 
rather  strong  in  flavor  and  not  gen- 
erally palatable  to  Americans  when 
used  alone,  it  can  .be  substituted  for 
cow's  milk  in  custard,  white  sauce, 
corn  starch  pudding,  bread  and  milk, 

etc. 

When  soybean  milk  is  permitted  to 
sour,  the  grayish  curd  which  settles 
Is  known  as  tofu,  an  indispensable 
daily  article  of  diet  with  the  people 
of  China  and  Japan.  This  curd  can 
be  eaten  as  we  eat  cottage  cheese,  or 
It  can  be  salted  and  fried,  or  made 
Into  salads.  It  contains  from  7  to  10 
percent  of  protein,  and  from  4  to  6 
percent  of  fat,  hence  it  can  be  classed 
with  bread  and  butter  in  food  value. 
If  It  were  more  generally  known  and 
used  in  America,  it  would  doubtless 
become  a  popular  article  of  diet  in 
American  homes. 

Soy  Sauce  or  Shoyu 

In  the  manufacture  of  soy  sauce, 
a  mixture  of  cooked  soybeans  and 
roasted  wheat  flour  and  salt  Is  al- 
lowed to  ferment  from  one  to  two 
years  in  casks.  When  completed,  it 
is  a  thick,  brown  liquid,  with  a 
strong,  salty  flavor.  It  Is  universally 
used  in  the  homes  of  China  and 
Japan,  and  great  quantities  of  soy- 
beans and  wheat  are  consumed  in 
Its  manufacture.  While  its  food 
value  is  not  important,  it  can  be  used 
In  many  ways  as  a  relish  or  flavor,  in 
chop  suey,  broth,  gravy,  soup  and 
cooked  vegetables.  At  present  It  can 
only  be  obtained  from  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  markets,  as  it  is  not  made 
In  America,  and  It  is  almost  unknown 
here,  except  In  combination  with 
Oriental   dishes,   such   as  chop  suey. 


April   13,    1918. 

flakes  are  all  good  food  in  their  plactt, 
but  they  won't  take  the  place  of 
bread.  Don't  think  you  are  doing 
any  more  for  the  war  because  you 
mix  up  and  eat  something  you  do 
not  like  and  make  a  duty  oA  eating 
it.  It  will  do  just  exactly  as  much 
good  if  you  manage  to  have  a  good 
time  eating  your  war  rations — and 
you  can.  There  is  no  merit  in  self- 
inflicted  discomfort. 

Old-time  housekeepers  used  pota- 
toes in  their  bread  to  make  it  keep 
moist  and  fresh  longer;  only  two  or 
three  to  a  good  sized  baking.  Too 
much  makes  the  bread  soggy.  Hoov- 
er's list  of  substitutes  gives  a  flne 
variety  of  palatable  and  nourishing 
cereals.  All  of  them  can  be  used  as 
flours  with  baking  powder,  either  as 
griddle  cakes  or  biscuits.  Don't  mix 
them.  Learn  the  goodness  of  each 
separately,  changing  from  day  to  day. 

A  hand  mill  or  a  flrst-class  coffee 
mill  is  almost  indispensable  under 
present  conditions.  Buy  the  rice  and 
pearl  barley  and  the  ear  com — If  you 
can  get  it — and  the  oatflakes,  and 
grind  them  yourself  as  fine  as  you 
can,  as  you  need  each.  The  flours 
made  from  these  just  now  are  almost 
double   the  price  of  the  grains. 

Don't  buy  granulated  com  meal,  or 
any  kind,  unless  you  know  when  It 
was  milled.  It  deteriorates  as  fast 
as  the  best  butter.  Even  when  fresh 
granulated  meal  is  flt  only  to  make 
into  mush. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  try  new  mixes, 
and  when  you  find  one  that  works 
out  right,  tell  your  neighbors. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  Irish 
Pamine,  half  a  century  ago,  charitable 
Americans  sent  a  shipload  of  com  to 
the  sufferers.  They  knew  nothing 
about  it,  more  than  w«  do  here,  now, 
and  they  made  gruel  of  it  and  fed 
their  starving  babies.  Countless  died 
In  consequence,  of  bowel  complaints. 
Since  then  the  irishman  has  no  use 
for  "the  yally  male".  Com  gruel  is 
a  medicine,  a  purgative,  hardly  a 
food.  Mush  is  of  the  same  sort,  less 
so.     Bake  your  cereals. 

On  starchy  flours  from  other  grains 
than  wheat,  yeast  may  be  expected  to 
make  acceptable  breads.  With  the 
gummy  ones,  such  as  oat  flour,  there 
may  be  results  of  better  quality  by 
the  old  "salt-rising"  process,  which  is 
a  fermentation  of  the  glutenous  ele- 
ments. But  who  knows  how  in  this 
day  to  make  the  delectable  old  salt- 
rising  bread? 

Throw  a  handful  of  oatoneal,  the 
finer  the  better,  into  a  big  pie  tin.  ■ 
Salt  it  to  your  liking.  Pour  in  enough 
water  to  cover  it,  and  set  in  a  slow 
oven  to  bake  dry.  "Dry"  means  until 
It  is  brown  all  thru,  and  will  snap 
like  a  ginger  snap  or  a  fresh  cracket. 
Then  it  Is  ready  to  eat,  and  you'll 
wish  the  pie  tin  was  larger. — Chas. 
H.  Darlington,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


CORNMEAL  TEAST  BREAB 


Handy  Ihunb  Waiter   Saves  Steps 


One  of  our  best-liked  breads,  and 
one  that  keeps  moist  for  days,  and  is 
as  good  cold  as  any  of  the  white  flour 
loaves,  is  made  as  follows:  For  one 
loaf  make  a  mush  of  %  cup  of  yellow 
cornmeal  sifted  into  1^  cups  of  boil- 
ing water  or  water  and  milk  and 
cooked  a  few  minutes.  (If  the  meal 
Is  put  into  cool  liquid,  then  gradually 
brought  to  boiling,  and  stirred  oc- 
casionally while  boiled  for  id  min- 
utes, you  will  have  no  trouble  with 
lumping,  as  the  meal  is  likely  to  do  if 
sifted  into  boiling  water  unless  sifted 
very  slowly  and  constantly  stirred 
during  the  sifting. — Editor.)  Cool  to 
lukewarm,  and  add  \  cup  warm  water 
and  )  cake  of  compressed  yeast,  or 
about  \  cup  fresh,  active,  home-made 
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potato  yeast;  add  2  tablespooms  fat, 
2  tablespoons  sugar,  1  tablespoon  salt 
and  1\  cups  wheat  flour.  Knead  or 
stir  thoroly  into  a  soft  dough  and  let 
rise  over  night.  In  the  morning  add 
1  more  cup  of  wheat  flour,  or  enough 
to  knead  the  dough  rather  softer  than 
the  usual  white  bread  and  put  direct- 
ly into  the  baking  tin.  When  double 
the  bulk,  bake  about  an  hour.  Cut 
when  thoroly  cold.  It  has  a  creiamy 
color,  fine  flavor  and  Is  tender  and 
moist,  and  saves  considerable  wheat 
flour. 

Sngfarless  Cookiet 
Our  favorite  coofkies  contain  no 
sugar,  and  are  of  flne  color  and  flavor, 
place  3  tablespoons  shortening  in  a 
cup  and  fill  It  with  molasses,  add  1 
heaping  teaspoon  soda,  3  tablespoons 
water,  and  1  tablespoon  salt.  Mix 
soft  with  flour,  and  let  stand  in  a  cool 
place  a  couple  of  hours.  This  makes  a 
harder  dough  with  the  use  of  less 
flour,  and  when  baked  the  cookies  are 
of  flner  texture.  By  using  a  little 
less  flour,  this  makes  a  fine  dessert 
cake;  for  dessert,  bake  the  dough  in 
a  long  sheet,  cut  while  fresh  in  gen- 
erous squares  and  pour  over  each  a 
bit  of  whipped  cream  slightly  sweet- 
ened with  honey,  flavor  with  lemon 
and  add  a  preserved  plum  or  a  spoon- 
ful of  strawberry  or  any  rich  pre- 
serves on  top.  If  cream  is  not  at 
hand,  a  cornstarch  custard  may  be 
used  instead. — Mrs.  Mabel  G.  Feint, 
Dryden  County,  N.  Y. 


^nnsptvania  Farmer 
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COTTAGE   CHEESE 


During  these  times  when  meats  and 
other  protein  foods  are  scarce  and 
high  in  price  the  housewife  will  find 
it  economical  to  use  cottage  cheese  as 
a  substitute.  Nutrition  experts  tell 
us  that  one  pound  of  cottage  cheese 
has  a  protein  value  equal  to  that  of 
various  kinds  of  meats  as  follows: 
1.27  pounds  of  sirloin  steak;  1.46 
pounds  of  fresh  ham;  1.58  pounds  of 
loin  pork  chops;  1.52  pounds  of  fowl, 
or  1.31  pounds  of  hind  leg  of  calf. 

Large  quantities  of  skim  milk  that 
might  be  made  into  cottage  cheese 
is  now  being  wasted  or  fed  to  hogs 
and  other  live  stock.  Many  difficult 
problems  in  the  manufacture  and 
marketing  of  the  cheese  have  in  the 
past  kept  it  from  being  more  gen- 
erally used.  But  now  that  it  is  so 
important  to  save  meats  and  the 
housewife  can  make  such  a  saving 
by  using  cheese  as  a  meat  substitute, 
it  is  important  that  it  be  placed  on 
the  market  in  larger  quantities. 


MAKE  SOAP  AT  HOME 


Let  us  revive  the  old  industry  of 
home  soap  making.  Save  the  wood 
ashes  separately  from  the  coal  ashes, 
build  an  old-fashioned  leach  and  se- 
cure a  good  supply  of  lye.  Save  all 
the  waste  fat  from  the  kitcheu,  in- 
cluding the  ham  and  bacon  rinds. 
These  fats  when  fed  to  the  chickens 
or  hogs  are  worth  but  little  more 
than  the  same  amount  of  grain.  They 
are  worth  three  or  four  times  as 
much  when  made  into  soap.  The  ham 
and  bacon  rinds  and  other  waste  kit- 
chen grease  can  be  boiled  up  with 
the  lye  without  previous  rendering  of 
the  fats  and  will  make  a  good  soft 
soap  for  scrubbing  or  laundry  pur- 
poses. 

For  making  a  good  bard  soap  for 
general  household  use  the  fat  should 
preferably  be  rendered  and  clirifled. 
Caustic  soda  should  be  used  instead 
of  the  lye  from  the  wood  ash  leach. 
At  slaughtering  time  any  smeared 
tat  that  is  not  fit  tor  making  lard  or 


any  tallow  that  is  not  wanted  for 
edible  tallow  should  be  rendered  for 
soap  grease.  In  this  connection  it  is 
recommended  to  cook  up  the  cleaned 
entrails  for  hog  or  chicken  feed.  The 
grease  should  be  skimmed  off  and 
used  for  soap  grease. 

The  following  directions  if  fol- 
lowed will  give  a  good  quality  of 
soap  for  all  household  purposes,  says 
Doctor  Trowbridge  of  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture.  Put  one 
pound  of  lye  Into  an  iron  or  stone 
vessel,  pour  on  slowly  one  and  one- 
third  quarts  cold  water.  Stir  with 
a  stick  until  dissolved,  then  allow 
it  to  cool.  Heat  eight  pounds  of  soap 
grease  or  tallow  until  it  is  all  melted. 
Cool  until  it  is  luke  warm,  then  pour 
the  cooled  lye  solution  Into  the  warm 
grease  and  stir  thoroly  until  well 
mixed  and  of  a  uniform  consistency. 
Then  pour  into  a  wooden  box  lined 
with  waxed  paper  or  wetted  cloth. 
Cover  and  set  in  a  warm  place  for 
several  days.  Turn  out  of  box  and 
cut  into  bars. 


Fruit. — ^Fourteen  pounds  according 
to  season. 

Fats. — Two  pounds  butter  or  oleo- 
margarine; one  pound  cooking  fat. 

Sugars. — Three  pounds  of  sugar; 
one  pound  corn  syrup,  molasses  or 
honey. 

Cereal  Products.  —  Ten  pounds 
flour;  10  pounds  cereals  in  other 
forms. 

Fresh  Vegetables. — Forty  pounds 
potatoes;  14  pounds  other  fresh  vege- 
tables. 

Meat  and  Meat  Substitutes. — Four 
pounds  lean  meat;  two  pounds  fresh 
flsh;  one  pound  salt  fish;  one  dozen 
eggs;  one  pound  cheese;  two  pounds 
dried  beans  or  split  peas. 


ENGINE  POWER  FOR  FARM 
WOMEN 


Gas  engines  should  be  used  mor© 
generally  for  daily  work  by  farm 
women.  Many  kinds  of  work  ordi- 
narily accomplished  by  women  on 
the  farm  thru  physical  exertion 
should  be  done  with  the  aid  of  a  gas 
engine.  Running  the  washing  ma- 
chine, ringer,  grindstone,  cream  sepa- 
rator, churn,  dishwasher,  bread  mix- 
er, and  pump  are  some  of  the  uses 
to  which  an  engine  piay  be  put.  If 
the  engine  is  connected  with  an  elec- 
tric generator  it  will  run  a  sewing 
machine  and  other  electric  appli- 
ances. 

The  automobile  run  by  a  gas  en- 
gine enables  the  farm  wife  to  deliver 
promnHy  and  hpncp  prnfifahly  butter, 
cream,  eggs,  chickens,  and  other  pro- 
ducts to  the  merchants.  Not  only 
is  this  profitable  financially  but  it  13 
a  means  of  furnishing  a  diversion 
from  the  steady  grind  of  farm  work. 
Since  women  are  less  muscular  than 
men  they  should  have  machinery  to 
do  more  of  the  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  The  stationary  engine 
and  gas  engine  must  be  equipped  with 
self-starters  and  other  devices  to  re- 
duce the  required   labor  in  starting. 

Women  as  power  machines  are  less 
effective  than  men.  The  farm  labor 
proflslem  is  one  that  women  will  be 
called  on  to  help  solve,  and  every 
aid  must  be  given  to  help  make  this 
work  easier  and  more  productive.  It 
has  been  proved  by  tests  that  a  man 
as  a  power  machine  when  turning  a 
crank  for  eight  hours  a  day  can  de- 
velop only  one-eleventh  of  a  horse 
power.  A  wage  of  25  cents  an  hour 
means  a  cost  of  $2.75  a  horse  power 
hour.  A  gas  engine  will  develop  one 
horse  power  hour  for  one  cent  at 
the  present  cost  of  coal  oil. — W.  W. 
Carlson   in   Kansas  Circular. 


A  CANADIAN  FOOD  BUDGET 


If  you  are  inclined  to  feel  that 
American  food  regulations  are  weigh- 
ing heavily  on  you,  consider  that 
England  has  gone  on  speci- 
fied rations  and  each  citizen  must 
present  his  card  to  secure  his 
weekly  allotment.  Or  compare  your 
present  fare  with  the  following  week- 
ly budget  suggested  for  adoption  in 
Canada.  The  following  is  intended 
for  a  week's  allotment  for  a  family 
of  five — a  man  and  his  wife  at  mod- 
erate work,  a  boy  of  12  years  and  two 
other  children: 

Milk. — Seven  quarts  whole  milk. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER, 
^.r^.,,^^  PATTERNS 


CKt«  fibres  and  Hitters  of  e^dti  pat- 
item  exactly  as  printed  at  beginning 
of  ea«h  description  or  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  correct  ftUing  of  or- 
ders. Give  l)U8t  measure  when  ordering 
waiat  patterns,  waist  mea«ure  for 
skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Parmer,  261  S. 
Third    Street,     Philadelphia,     Pa. 


Clothes  for  Boys 

2166. — Boys'  "Overall"  or  Play  Suit. 
— This  is  a  fine  style  for  khaki,  ging- 
ham, chambray,  linen,  lawn,  cordu- 
roy, galatea,  poplin  or  drill.  The  blouse 
may  be  of  lawn,  cajnbric  or  linen, 
and  may  be  finished  with  long  or 
short  sleeves.  The  pattern  Is  in  4 
sizes:  •2,  3,  4.  and  5  years.  It  re- 
quires 1%  yards  for  the  blouse  and 
2%  yards  for  the  overalls,  of  27- 
inch  material,  for  a  3-year  size. 
Price,  10  cents. 


2295. — A  Smart  Suit  for  Boy. — 
The  coat  is  single  breasted  and  open 
at  the  throat.  The  cuffs  may  be 
omitted.  The  trousers  are  made  with 
front  closing  and  side  and  back  pock- 
ets. This  pattern  is  in  4  sizes:  6,  8, 
10  and  12  years.  Size  10  requires  3% 
yards  of  44-inch  material.  Price,  10 
cents. 


2330. — Suit  for  Little  Boy. — The 
blouse  could  be  of  drill,  madras,  linen 
or  flannel,  and  the  trousers  of  serge, 
cheviot,  or  of  wash  fabrics.  The  sus- 
pender portions  are  a  new  feature. 
They  could  be  omitted.  The  pattern 
is  in  4  sizes:  2,  3.  4  and  5  years.  Size 
4  requires  1%  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial for  the  waist  and  2%  yards 
for  the  trousers.     Price,  10  cents. 
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2363. — Good  Style  for  Little  Boy. 
— Waist  and  trousers  may  be  of  the 
same  material,  or  the  waist  may  be 
of  madras,  cambric,  percale  or  linen, 
and  the  trousers  of  khaki,  serge, 
cheviot  or  corduroy.  The  trousers 
are  made  with  side  closing.  The  pat- 
tern is  in  -I  sizes:  3,  4,  ".  and  6 
years.  Size  4  will  require  2%  yards 
of  40-lnch  material.    Price,  10  cents. 


Start  a  CANNING 

Business  at  Home 


Help  win  the  war.  Produce.conaenreand  aell 
ntor*  food.  Can  f ruita  and  vegetables  irith  a 

ROYAL 

.CAMIMER. 

pay*  for  itaelf  eve  y  day.    Price*  to  fit 
the  pui'se.    Sizea  to  tail  the 
r  needs  of_  Family,  Gardener, 
[  Orchardist,  Farmer 

Atk  your  dealer  or  mite 
^ROTAL  SUPPLT  COMPANY 

Sn  **rt  rmirth  St. 

*"— ,  Ohto 


OLD 


BOUGHT 


Wanto<i--Reaponsibl<;  agents  in  every 
County  to  buy  burlap  bags  from  Farm- 
en  in  their  Iocs  lity.  Splendid  opportu- 
nity for  bust  leri.  Catbering  thrse  bags 
will  require  only  part  of  your  time. 
W.ite  for  particulars. 

DAVID  N.  KNOrrS  SONS 

IM  CaUewhiU  St.,    PhUa.,   Pa. 
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HDHE  CANNER 


Many  are  makinr  SI  $.00  aii4  up  per  day.  eaa. 

ainr  Fruit  and  V'eretables  for  market,  aeifh 
bors  and  bom*  ase  with  a 

"PAVORITE'*  HOMK  CANNKR 

Made  better,  last  lonrer  no  waste,  rires  best 
results,  uses  less  fueU  easy  to  operate. 
Prices.  $3.25  and  up.  We  furnish  can* 
and  labels.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 

We   abo  BWBufsMtnre  Homo  and   Coauaaaity 
Steam  PreMura  Outfita. 

Th*  Carolina  M«tal  Products  Co., 
Post  Office  Box  120     WIteiiistom  N.  C 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


mmmgmr 

C/aatrfo 

Ughtmd 


mi  f-mtiMt  mrmmmm  on  a 
ew  I»l8   ••KAMiSr'  bieycle. 
Writa  al  aaoo  for  oar  big  cata- 
log and  tpeeial  offtrt.   Take  your 
cboieo  from  44  sty  lea.  eolora  and  aices 
in  tha  famooa  "IIANOnr*  Une. 
Marvalaaa  Iwspravaawata.  Extra- 
ordinary ▼aloe*  in  our  1918   priea 
k  offer*.  y«M  eantiot  aford  to  6tiv 
witboat  cettinc  oar  lateat  jtropo' 
titiona  and  Faotary-INrae«4a- 
waar  prices  and  term*, 
•ayst  be  a  "tu^f  Aaaat"  and 
maka  bia  noney  tanaa  ordeca 
(or  bieyde*  and  ■oppne*.    Get 
•ari«k«ral  tnmu  so  a  sanpto  to  Im- 

•nnt&teatef^blmis  tb>»  tSSf 
utaal  prieta.     Writ*  Ttdan. 

Cydo  CoMoany 
DtfMTI  Chieaso 


SEND       $  2        Wh^leaalar 
Wmr  t  Paunds  Famaus  Cash    Bland 


COFFEE 


Regular  38c   Qrade  Coffee 

Blendod  Iii  cxart  proportions  to  bring  out  a  rarely 

deliclou-s  Morha  and  Java  flavor.  Beaa  or  pound. 

SaHifac*ton  Ouaranteea  or  Monet  Bact 


.  DELIVERED  FREE  300  MILBS  . 

!6ILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  231-2)1   WitMqtH  SI.,N««Yirt    i 
ESTABLISHED  78  YEARS  I 


WITT 

Kero^  Engines 

Tsl— taoa»— ratHaWMwC— t 

Bisea  2  to  22  H-P. -Select  Yonr  Own 
Tsrau  •-  Dtrw-t-frofn-Psctorj  prleas.  Writs 
raw  own  ord*r-Sa««  SIB  *•  MOO.  Prompt 
^Ipmrnt.  He  new  eataloc,'  Hnw  to  Ja<Un 
iAim"  FREE--  br  return  mail.  Postpaid. 
WITTB  ENOINK  WORKS 
BOMOaktoM  A**..  K— —  CMy.  !••. 
SOMBaaIr*  BMa,     Pltlstsiam  P%. 


Save  $15 
to  $200 


tPENCtH 


150  .Stylos 

Write  tor  Greatest  money  aaylnc'ISeerj 
bargain  book  ever  printed.  Brown  fence  I 
^ts  made  of  Heavy  DOUBLE  GALVA-  I 
riZED  WIRE.        llMlst*  rua«MMMk.| 
''ISO  style*-    Also   Gate*   and     Barb  Wire.) 
'  Low  Factory  Pricss.   Frstoht  PrapaM.    Write  for 
wonderful    free  fence  book  and  aample  to  test. 
ITIM  Br«M  Fam  t  Win  Cfc.  Dt^L  I2t    »  OmlMi,  Uto  i 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 


at  a  iimall  cost  by  nains  our  Attaebabia 

oatfit.   FITS  ANY  BICYCLK.    Eaaily 

attwciied.      No  apedal   tool*   reqaired. 


sain  list  and  fr^book  FREE  BOOK 
deaeribins  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
taehment.  Motorcycles,  all  malifSt  aaw 
and  ae<:ond-band,  $36  anj  op.         « 

SHAW  MANUPACTUmNQ  CO. 
c^wt.  22a*     OalMbMsa.  Kaa«M«_ 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


PhiUdelpiliU.  P»..  April  «.  ISJ^- 
Witih  supplies  of  «ld  iH)tatoe«  more  plenti- 
f«l  than  they  have  been  for  several  weelts 
Sst  a>>d  ea/  lots  of  new  Southern  poUt^. 
kaking  their  aprearan^e,  old  Potatoea  we 
weak  and  lower,  showing  a  decline  f^ 
16  to  25  .ents  per  ewt.  over  last  week. 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  states  a^e  seJ^ 
ing  from  $l..-.0  to  $1.75  per  ewt  Eastern 
Shore  barrels  are  drawing  ^ro"".  »l-^^^„^, 
«2  50  and  New  .lerseys  from  40  to  60  cents 
Sr  %Sushel  basket,  ^e  flr^t  •'arlonds  oj 
new  potatoes  made  their  appearam-e  ami  sold 
from  $5   to  $8  per  barrel   as  to   size. 

Sweet   potatoes   are   showing   prafti*«lly  «o 
PhanVe       Receipts    are   moderate,    but    demand 
r?  rather   slow.'     New   Jersey    stock    is    selling 
generally    from    $125    to    *l-35 /«r    pnme' 
;-it»i    seconds    and    medium    J?'-ad5\^r*?"    ** 
cent*  to  $1.     Eastern  Shores  >"  ;>"^hel  hamp- 
ers are  selling  generally  from  $1.50  to  »i.7a. 
w«h  a    few  ^   $1.85.    whil.  No.    S's   and   me- 
dium   are    drawing    from    75    cents    to    $1.15. 
Vec«tabi«B 
The    dried    bean    market    is    shewing    prac- 
tlcallv    no    change    from    !»«*    '^«^,'^  VL^P*'!*^ 
Th^   deonand.    Ivowever,    is    rather    limited   and 
the    to^  of    the    market    is    easy    and    prices 
m^y    d^line.      At    this    writing    Marrows    are 
Sdl^ngTrim  $15  to  $15.25  per  cwt.;   P«i  and 
medrum    $13..>0   to   $14;    red   kidneys,    $13J5 
to    $14.50       The    suppnies    .f    asparagus    are 
«ore    plentiful    and    the    markt   .s    t^^^l 
detaining,     aHho    good     pncea    "*"''"_, 'j'A 
▼ailing.      California    asiraragus    is   no^   aeiimg 
In    Je   way    from   $2.50    to  f-^O    Per    Joxen 
bunches  avcording  to  sue  and  «l«»l,'t>-     »*°' 
eia    asparagus   is    drawing    from    $2    to    $J.>>u 
{er    do.e»\.    U>    size    and    South    Car^ma 
*«»m   $1.90   to   $5.50.      Artichokes    *'e«»;^ 
more   plentiful,    and    the    market    «    fwrai    7o 
<reBt«   to    $1    per   Ik)*    lower    than    laK    ^fZL 
^w  riSrinc  f^«n  $3  to  $3.75  per  I'O- J** 
supplies    of    green    and    wax    b«.ans    Sho-wing 
qui^    some    increaae.     the     market     is     tower 
and    ranging    generally    from    $l.oO    to    $a.7o 
S;  bu^el  halrper.   with  a  *o^  demand  and 
movement     at    the     decline.       ^''J' ,^%»^    "^ 
in   Uuht   sui.ply    and   steady    at   5    to    7    cents 
per    bunch,    with    crate    ranging    from    $1.-J& 

**(Hd'    cabbage    did    not    long    maintain    the 
spurt    which    was   reported   in   these    «•«!««" 
last    week,    most    of    tihe    stock    is    Poo'    »"* 
needs    trimming.       Sales    are    being    ma<i«    »ll 
Dbe    way    from    $20    to    $30    per    ton     as    to 
Quality.       Old    carrots    are    in    good    demand 
when    fancy    and    sell    readily    at    $1"    per 
barrel,    bht    most    of    the    supplies    are    oi^y 
•ndiaarr  and   these  are   moving  slowly   at  »i 
tTfl.ZS    per   barrel.      Caivliflower    is    «"   I'Sht 
««pply  and  taking   %  sharp   advance.      At  this 
writing    best    cauliflower    is    selling    at    $1.7o 
t«   »2!^5    p*r   crate.      Ce.lery    i»    also    in    light 
supply  and  higher  on   fancy,   whH-h   >?■«»""« 
wp    to    $2-25    to    $2.50    per    crate,    with    poor 
stock    aeUing    from    »i.2j    to   $i...'-      V""*"^^^ 
bers    are    in    much    more    hberal    sui'Pjy    •""* 
prices  nvuoh  lower  than   last  week     Sales   are 
MW  made  at  $3   to  $3.50   per   bushel   hamper 
«r  box.     Egg  plants  are  very   scare  and  torm; 
fancy   selling   at   $4   to   $4.50   per   cr;.te.    with 
poor  stock  lower  as  to  quatlity.      Horse   radish 
iVin  liberal   8uin»ly   and   prices  are  Pr"e'"*''y 
unchanged    from    last    week    $3    to    »6    as    to 
size    and    quality.      The    market    is    weak    and 
tendencv    lower.       Kale     has     again     dw-Uned. 
Supplies    are    liberal    and    best    stock    is    now 
selling    at     $1     per    barrel,     with     poor    from 
65   to    75    cents.      Lettuce    is    in    ligKt    suj.ply 
and    higher.      Florida    hampers    are    selling    at 
*2  50     to    $3.50.     Houtiliern     Carolina,     $4     to 
$4.25.     and     California    Iceberg    at     $2.50     to 
$3.75    ))er    >>ox.  ,      „j 

The  onion  market  continues  dull,  wwk  and 
draggv.     One   extra  fancy   car   from   Colorado 
reaohed   *1.20    per    cwt.,    but   outside    of    this, 
average    sales    ranged    from    75    to    90_  cents, 
with  poor  and   Iwidly   sprouted   from   2o  -to  .5U 
cents.      Onion    sets    are    aliout    $1    per    busihel 
lower,    prices   ran(;ing   generally   fom    $3..">0    to 
#4.50  per  bnahe.1.      Parsnips  are   in   light   sup- 
ply  Imt  unless  stric*ly   fancy   are   not    wanted. 
Parsley    is    in    excessive    supply    and    moving 
■lowly    at    $2    to    $2.50    per    barrel.      PeiM'^s 
are    in    light    supply    and    steady    at    $2.^0    to 
$3  50   per  crate.      Radishes   continue    to   draw 
Iiig4i  prices;  Norfolk  s«lling  at  $2.2:.   to  $2.50 
per    bushel    hamper   and    Mississiv»pi    from    $7 
to   $8  per  l»arre.l.      Hot   house  rhtfharb   is   sell- 
ing   fl«m    25    to     50    cents     i»er    bundle    with 
nearby    Pennsylvania    and    New   Jersey   draw- 
ing  5*  to   6   cents    i>er   bundi.      Romame   is    in 
ligfct    sttpplv.    and    steady    at    $1.75    to    »2j2;o 
per    hamper    or    box.       ScuMlons    are    in    fair 
supoily    and    meeting    a    good    de-mand    at    »1 
to  $1  50  per  100  bnndhe«.      Shallots  are  sell- 
ing   generally    from    $4    to    $4.50    per    barrel. 
Spinaach     is     in     fairly     libera:l     supply     and 
alightlv   lower   than  last  week,    selling   mostly 
at  $1  75  per  barrel  wirtih  extra  fancy   at  f l.»0 
and    iK)or   at    $1.50.      Tomatoes    are    now    sell- 
ing generallv  from  $«  to  $3.75   for  fan'y   144- 
»ise.     with   "choice     180-size     from     $2.30     to 
#8.25.      RuLibagas    are    dull    and    weak,    hav- 
ing   verv    littfle    demand,    with    best    selling    at 
about  75  cents  i>er  cwt.     Turnip  greens  from 
Marvland     and     Pelaware     points     are    mostly 
poor    r\nA    ranging    from    50    cents    to    $1    per 
hamper.      AVaf.rcress    is    in    fair    suprply    ana 
dteadv   a-t    1 H    to  2   cents   per   Inintfti. 
Prniti 
Receipts   of   apples   are   not    heavy,    but    tflie 
fradine  is  quiet  and   the  market   is  practically 
without    change.      The    tone    1=    firm    for   fancy 
Jarpe    fruit,    the    proportion    of   whioh    is    very 
Bmall.    but    medium    and    lower    grades   of    ap- 
ples   are    dull     and    irregular        The    bulk    of 
tiie    siinplies    is    comi>osed    of    Ben    T)svis    and 
Baldwins,   verv    few  of   ,inv  other  variety   now 
being    offered.       Rantre    of     values     about     as 
follows:    Baldwins.    $3    to    $."!  .-0:    Ben   Pjiyif". 
$2  75    to    $4.2.-.:     Black     Bens.     $3     to    $4.._.0; 
Oanos.    $3    to    %A.%^:     Oreenings.    $3    to    $5; 
Winesaiis     fa  .'0    fo    $fi:    Hubbardsons.    $2  50 
V>  %A:    St„rks.    $2..->0   to    $4;    York   TmiperiaK 
♦3    to    fR:    unclassified,    mixe^*!,     common.     $s 
*«>   $3.-0       Box    aiT*ples    are    meeting    a    rood 
flemicnd.    witi)    fancv    desiraible    sizes    bringing 
llWh     TiTrccH        These     are     selling     about     as 
ftirUmn:    ■Wiflesaps.    $2    to    fS.S.";:    nv\^-'.    $2 


to  »2.'50:  YelBow  Newtowm  Piwiins,  $l.aO  to 
$2  25-  Bla*-k  Bens.  $^1.50  to  $2.50;  Ben 
Davis.  $1.50  to  $2.2'5.  Strawberries  con- 
tinue in  light  supiply.  onJy  one  or  two  cars 
arriving  daily  so  far.  Heavier  awppflies  are 
expected  at  atanost  any  time  and  of  o«irse 
priees  will  then  decline.  Sales  are  being 
made  now  from  28  to  30  cents  per  quart. 
PineanJleB  are  increasing  ita  .suwly  and  the 
market  easing  off  with  sales  now  ranging 
from  %i  to  $5  j.er  crate. 
Poattrx 

There  is  very  little  change  to  note  in  the 
live  poultry  market.  Supplies  are  bght, 
demand  active  and  the  market  flwn  «t  flno- 
tations,  with  now  and  then  a  few  aales  of 
extra  fancy  stock  a  little  higher.  Soft 
mealed  young  roosters  are  selling  generally 
from  38  to  43  cents;  staggy  young  roosters. 
32  to  36  cents;  old  roos>ters.  30  to  3a  cents; 
ducks,  38  to  43  cenrts:  geese.  38  to  43  cents; 
guineas.  $1.2>5  to  $1.50  per  pair;  pigeons. 
35  to  50  cents  per  pair. 
EggB 

•mie  egg  market  is  showing  a  still  further 
decline.  "While  supplies  have  been  quite 
plentiful  there  has  been  a  strong  consuming 
demand  and  supplies  have  cleaned  up  daily. 
Nearby  current  receii.ts  are  selling  from  i-> 
to  36  cents;  firsts.  35  to  36 V6  cents;  West- 
ern 35  to  86»4  cents  as  to  quality  and 
Southern   from    32%    to   38  >4    cents. 


TOSK    VBJbVfVCT    MAUKET 

York.    Pa..     April    8.    1918. 

TRhe  unusually  line  weather  has  put  a  stop 
to  many  of  the  farmers  attending  market. 
Spring  work  has  8tart«d  in  earnest,  this 
means  Uhat  all  other  things  take  a  secondary 
j.lace.  Hence  small  attendance  at  the  city 
markets.  Priees  are  the  same  as  last  week. 
Potatoes  offered  in  plenty,  and  whatever 
).rice   the    buyer  offers    is   rl»dly   accepted. 

EgKS. — 3*(?35c  per  doae«. 

Butter. — Country.  45@*»c  lb;  8e.parator. 
4e'''i52ic    lb.    MUk.    10c    quart. 

Poultry.— «O09ters.  20@25c  lb;  dressed. 
75c(<»i$1.75    each.  ^    „      ,,       ,       aix 

\>getable«. — Potatoes.  6(S>12c  %  pk;  40 
^  90c  bu;  lettnce.  a^lOc  hd;  beets,  5«  beh; 
radishei,  3(g5c  bch ;  onions,  5c  bch;  8(?liw 
1^  pk;  lima  beans,  Idc  pt;  soup  beans,  lafj* 
18c  pt;  celery,  5(fi  10c  stalk;  turnips,  20(5; 
'^oc    '/4    pk;    corn   meal,    lOfft'lSe    qt. 

Country  Butchering.  —  Sausage,  smoked. 
32  «^  40c  Tb;  pudding,  24  fff>28c  l-b ;  cured 
meats,  hams.  42(fi45.c  lb;  sliced.  45.(a  64* 
lb;  b»con.  «0c  lb;  bologna.  15«  %  lb;  dried 
).eef.    15c    %    lb;    lard,    32<ffa4c    lb 

Retail  Grain  Market. — "Wlieat,  $2.25:  corn, 
$2;  oats,  $1;  rye,  ^;  bran,  $2.40  cwt;  mid- 
dlings.  #3   cwit.  • 

\V»iol«sale  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $— 1-! 
rorn.  fl.75;  oats.  95c;  rye,  $1.70;  bran,  $48 
ton;    middlings,    $52    ton. 


baXiThcore  pkoduce 


Baltimore.    Md..    April    8.    1918. 

Produce. — Potatoes,  white.  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  $l(Jil.2i5  cwt;  do..  New  York, 
3I1(J?1.25  cwt;  Eastern  Shore.  75c&f$l  cwt. 
Sweet  potatoes,  yellow.  $8.50@4  bhl;  $1.40 
«1.65  hamper.  Asparagus,  $^3(?i)«.50  crate. 
Beets.  3(Vi6c  bch.  Cabbage,  Danish,  #20@2a 
♦g.,  Ce'ery  Fi«r.H«  iri  25(ffl.75  crate:  do.. 
native.  sVftc  boh.'  Lettuce.  $1@'2  basket. 
Onions,  yellow,  50or?f^l  per  cwt;  red,  50c(5 
$1    per   'cwt.       Tomatoes,    $2j50@4.50    crate. 

YrxkW,. — -VpiVles,  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. $3.50(/i5;  New  York  State,  $4(S6; 
do.,     No.     2,     $3.50.       Strawberries,     15@35c 

B„tter. — Creamery,  western,  extras,  44((? 
4.">c;  firsts,  42 (5  43c;  pound  prints,  45(ff46c; 
do.,  firsts,  44(a45c.  Nearby  creamery.  41® 
42c;  do.,  firsts.  40(ri41c.  Dairy  prints.  31 
(?J32c;    do.,    firsts,    30r,i  31c. 

Eggs. — State,  Pennsylvania  and  nearby, 
33  W  34c;  Eastern  Shore  and  Virginia,  33  r*! 
34c;    Southerns,   33>c.      Duck   eggs,    37c   dozen. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Chickens  3«fe40c;  do., 
roug-h,  2«(ft30c;  old  roosters,  2»(si&0e: 
ducks.    29ft  33c;    turkeys,    30(5  35c. 

Hav  and  Straw. — No.  1  timothy,  $32.50; 
standard  timothy,  $31.50(<i'32 ;  No.  2  timo- 
thy $31;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed, 
$3'l.50to32;  No.  2  light  clover,  $30.50(S^ 
3150  No.  1  clover.  $30j50@31.50;  No.  2 
clover,  $28.50r?i30.  No.  3  do.,  $28f(f(29.  No. 
1  straig-ht  rve  straw,  $22;  No.  1  tangled,  $20 
(nil:  wheat  s^traw,  $18(5'l«-50;  ««♦»  straw, 
$17^20.  ^^     ,    ^ 

Grains. — Wheat,  hag  lots,  $2.10@'2.15  hu. 
Corn,  bag  lots,  white,  $1.85  bu.  No.  2  white. 
$19.-.:  f«r  corn.  $7.75(fi)i8  bbl.  Standard 
-wthite  oats.  $1.01  >,4  ft  J.02 ;  No.  3  white.  fl.Ol 
ft  1.01 'i.  Rve.  No.  2  western.  $2.70;  hag 
lots.    $2.10ft2.20    bu. 

PITTSBUBOH     PaODUOE 


All    grc'es    of    hay    fell    off    from    |1    to    $2 
''   No.  2'yeWow   ear  corn,  $2^2.07  bu;  No.  3 

vellow  sheUed,  $l-8»fe  !•»"  1  N«- -,2„„T!",^ 
oats,  $.1. 02 ft  1.02 '^;  No.  3  do.,  »1.00%@ 
1.01;  standard  oats,  $1.01  Mi  @  LOG  bu;  No. 
1  timothy  hay,  $30@ 30.50  ton;  No.  2  do., 
$26®' 27.  No.  1  mixed  hay,  $29'n80  ton; 
No.  1  light  mixed.  $27@O8.50.  Kye  straw 
*18fel9.50.  Oat  straw,  $17ft  17.50.  \\  heat 
vtraw,     $16.50@17.  _ 

IJOTCASTEK  PBObUCB 

Lancaster,    Pa.,    April    8,     1918. 

Another  glut  in  Bhe  local  egg  market  drove 
prieet  down  from  forty  cents  to  as  low  a» 
thirty-three  cents,  on  Saturday,  but  despite 
the  spirited  sales,  thousands  of  eggs  were 
carried  back  to  the  farms.  Butter  was  also 
ovcr-iillentiful,  and  sold  from  55  to  58  cent* 
).er  pound.  Potatoes  also  offered  in  large 
quantities  were  offered  as  low  as  ninety 
cents    per    busihel.  m/a 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Creamery  butter,  50® 
-.Sc  per  pound;  country  butter,  ah(S;&^c. 
Fresh    eg>gs,    33®35c    doz. 

Ponltrv. — Dressed  old  chickens.  $1.2o® 
1  -.0;  dre^ssed  young  chickens,  $1.25;  live 
•hickens,  $1.75(S2  i>er  pair;  live  old  chiek- 
ej.s,    85«    per    lb. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits. — Asparagus.  I3c 
bH  :9pin»ch,  20e  »4  pk;  turnips.  20c  >4  pk; 
potatoes,  12 @  15c  ^  pk;  do..  90cft'$l  bu; 
sweet  potatoes,  20<f?30c  Vt  pk ;  ne«w  »>ea»«. 
60c    '/i   pk:   lettuce,  20c;   dry  onions,    10(aU2c 

"^Orain  Marked.— Wheat,  $2.10  bu ;  chicken 
wheat,  #2.10;  ear  c«rn,  $1.62;  corn,  $1.72; 
rve.  $2.15.  Timothy  hay,  $29(ff30  P^r  ton; 
niixed   hay,    $28(J?a9;    wheat   straw,    $18«»1». 

NEW  YOBK  VROVIVUfZ 

New    York    City,    April    8.    1918. 

The  butter  market  was  a  little  more  briak 
i.t  the  close  of  last  week  and  trade  is  now 
tiiTO  Trade  in  eheeae  is  light  and  market 
is  dnll.  Egg  market  unsettled  and  prices 
lower.  Live  poultry  sells  readily.  Potato 
trade  is  slow  and  market  weak.  Apples  m 
fair  supply    at    steady    pricea. 

Butter.  —  Creamery,  extras  (92  score), 
per  rK)und,  41c;  higflier  score,  41>Arrt4ae; 
lUirds  to  firsts,  36(<?40^4.c;  state  dairy.  34 @ 
41c:    ladles,    31(»a5c.  _  o./-N.o-iiL- 

Cheese.     —    Colored     specials,     2o(ffi2oVi«. 

Daisies,    25(o  26c.  o«^«i.    . 

Eggs — Fre*^!  giathered  extras,  37(«88c, 
extra  firsts,  35%e36V4c;  nearby  white,  fine 
to  fancy,  38^i40c;  ordinary  to  good,  87(ffi 
3iJc;    biowns,    87ft»»c. 

Vegetatbies  and  Greens.  —  Beets,  l>er  bbl. 
iflft2.  Onions,  per  100-lb.  bag,  2.5«« 
»1.25.  Potatoes,  .Tersey,  $1^1.75  per  100 
lbs.;  state  and  western,  $1.60 ft  2  per  100 
U.S.      Carrots.    75c-fii#2    per   barrel.  _ 

Appl«.— AVine«a)>,  $4  ft  6;  York  In^peri^ 
!R3.50rff5.50;  King.  $4(?f6;  Baldwin.  $8  @ 
ti-    Greening,    $4ft  6;    Northern    Spy,      $4® 7. 


April  18,   1»18. 

clipped.  #a3@17.8«;  wethers,  #14.UA 
14.50;  ewes.  $7<gl4;  mixed  sheep,  $14# 
14.25    (all   el*pi|>*d   stock). 

PlTTSBtmOH   UVE    STOCK 

Cattle. — 'AWive  to  'hlgiher;  swpply,  45 
loads;  good,  $12.25®  13.a6;  prime,  918.50(g) 
14.215. 

Sheep. — Steady;  supply  10  double  decks; 
prime  wethora,  $18@  18.40;  cull  and  com- 
mon,   $6>50@e;    himbs,    $13 fe  17.25. 

Veal   Calves. — "$16.50(fi  17. 

Hogs. — Lower;  reoeipts,  3o  double  decks; 
prime  heavies,  $18(S  18.25;  lieavy  Yorkers, 
#18.55  <a  a  8.55;  light  Yorkers,  $18®  18.25; 
pi«s,    $17.75(818;    roughs.    $15@1«. 

HXW    YOEK    LIVE    STOCK 


April  18,  ltl8. 


PHIUIDELPHIA  UVE  STOCK 


New    York    City.    April    8.    1918. 

Beeves. — Re«eipt8,  3.060;  steady;  aieen, 
$10®  14.50;  bulls.  $7.50®  11.75;  cows,  $4 
ft  10. 

Cal  -8. — Receipts.  5.800;  weak;  veal?. 
$13(ifl9;    oulls.    $10®12. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.  —  Receipts,  3,340: 
steadv;  nnahom  l«mb«,  $18®  20.25;  clipped, 
$18(S»17. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  6.180;  steady;  $18.40(?; 
18.75;    reuglts,    $17.25;    pigs,    $1«@  18.25. 

i*irri.AnEiiPHTA  hat  awb  okaut 

Philadeiplhia,   Pa.,    April    8.    1918. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Receipt*,  348  ton« 
of  hay  and  5  cars  of  straw.  Hay  waa  quiet 
and  bar«*ly  steady,  with  ample  offering'. 
(*tTaw  w»«  In  nnal-1  anwply  and  ateady,  bu: 
quiet. 

Timothv  hav.  aocording  to  location — ^No.  1 
large  bales,  #29(^7  80;  No.  1.  small  bales.  $29 
®30;  No.  2,  $27®28;  No.  3.  $23®G5;  saro 
pie,  $19(35*0;  no  grade,  $14(<T18;  clover- 
mixod  hav.  light  mixod,  $27(S^28;  No.  1,  dc  . 
$25. 50® 2.6.150;    No.  2,   do.   $24(025. 

Straw. — No.  1  straight  rye,  #2 1®  21.50- 
No.  2  do.,  $aO®  20.50;  No.  1  tangled  rye. 
$19.50®20;  No.  2  do.,  $18.50®19;  No.  1, 
wh«at  straur,  #19®1«.50;  »o.  2  do.,  $18  (S 
18.50;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $19®  19.50;  No.  2 
do.,    $18  (f?  18.50. 

Com. — Oar  lots.  No.  2  yellow,  91.M®1.90. 

Oats. — No.    2    white,    $1.03®  1.03%. 

rRTUADBLrKXA   DAIXT   MABKZT 

Philadekptira,   Pa..    AT>ril    8.    1§18. 

Butl<r. — Suffliliea  were  small  and  prices 
were  w(«ll  maintained,  but  as  usual  on  Sat- 
urday   there    was    little    wholesale    trading. 

Western,  fresh.  soMd-packed  creamery,  ex- 
tra, 42c;  higher-scoring  goods,  43® 44c;  e\- 
fra  firsts,  4d«;  Arsts,  4e®40%c;  seconds.  3^ 
(®S9c;  sweet  creamery  extra.  43c;  under 
grades,  39®42c;  nearby  prints,  fancy,  46i-: 
do.,  average  extra,  43(<?45c;  firsts,  41(fr42c: 
seconds,  8^®40c;  special  br.ind-s  Jobbing  i;t 
47®4»e. 

Receipts  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  rf 
Markets,  1,493  tuba  of  butter  and  6,177 
cases   of   eggs. 


Philadelijiihia,  Pa.,  April  8,  1918. 
Beef  Cattle. — The  market  for  steers,  bulls 
•ind  cows  ruled  firm,  with  demand  absorbing 
iu«  limited  oiferings.  There  was  »tiH  «omo 
•  omplaint  of  stock  being  delayed  m  transit, 
it  ho  transportation  conditions  were  im^/wwed. 
Calves  were  quiet  and  a  sfhade  weaker. 

Steers,  choice,  $13®  14.40;  common  to 
fair,  #11.50®  13;  bulls,  $8.50®  U;  oxtraa 
higher;  cows,  fat,  per  lb.,  choice.  8%(frlOc; 
fair  to  good,  per  >b.,  7®8Vsc;  bologna  cat- 
tle, choice,  5Vi@7c;  calves,  extra  ohoice, 
$18. 50ft  19;  fair  to  good,  $17.18;  common, 
$14®  16;  Tennessee  and  southern.  $9®  17. 
Sheep  and  Lambs. — There  -vas  little  trad- 
ing in  either  sheeip  or  lambs,  but  offerings 
•wore  only  moderate  and  values  were  ateadi- 
Iv     held.  , 

Sheeqi,  wethers,  extra.  $15®,15.50;  good 
to  ohoice,  $12®  13.50;  medium,  ^0®  11.50; 
lommon,  #8  ft  9.50;  ewes,  heavy,  fart,  #13® 
14.  Lambs,  choice,  #19.2'5^  19.50;  do.,  me- 
dium.    #17(f(18;     inferior,     $14. 50  ft  16. 

Hogs. — The  market  was  quiet,  and  offer- 
ing*, wfliile  moderate,  were  ample  for  re- 
(luirements.  Transi>ortation  difficulties  were, 
in  some  instances,  delaying  stock.  Prices 
were  steadily  maintained.  Quotations  for 
best   wes.tern,    $20. 

City  Dressed  Stock. — There  was  a  slight 
advance  in  the  market  for  steers  and  heifers, 
due  to  light  offerings  and  a  good  demand. 
Calves,  sheep  iind  lambs  were  quiet  and 
•-.iiowed    little    change. 

Steers.  19ft  28c:  heifers,  17ft21c;  eows, 
17  ft)  20c;  calves.  27  Vi  ft  2i8  >/4c  ;  soutihern  and 
barnyards,  20  ft  23c;  country  dres«!ed,  23® 
25c;  sheep,  24  ft  25«;  do.,  extra,  26c;  laxabfl, 
19(aZ(ic\    hogs,    25%c. 


VSW  YOSK  ItXUS.  ttXMXXT 

New  York  City,  April  8,  1918. 
The  demand  is  poor,  rcl«tiTe*y  speakintr. 
while  production  far  outruns  market  r>.- 
quircments.  The  Jewish  holidays  have  aNo 
had  a  tennporary  effect  on  demand.  ].)espite 
the  efforts  of  t>he  Federal  Milk  Commission 
to  fix  prices  to  the  producer  and  the  coii- 
suaner  that  would  enable  the  distributor  ,<: 
carry  the  surplus  a-t  a  profit,  some  dealer^ 
comi'lain  thai  the  demand  is  so  low  that  th(> 
do  not  come  out  whole  in  connection  wii'i 
the  surplus.  In  other  words,  the  data  ri- 
g'arddng  proportion  of  surj.lus  to  the  wlio.t 
product  last  .Vpril  does  not  fi^t  the  corn--- 
ponding  montOi  this  year.  The  high  rel.ni; 
price    is    assigned   as  one  of    Uhe    reasons. 

Commission  rates  for  Grade  B  to  the  pro- 
ducer in  the  first  district  are  $2.50  a  hnu 
dred  for  3  percent  milk;  $2.74,  or  approxi- 
matt^ly  5.8  cents  a  quart  for  3.6  percent;  a:i'l 
$2.90  for  4  percent.  Receipts  of  milk  :iii<I 
cream  in  40-quart  cans  for  week  end  n^ 
-Vpril  5  were  as  follows: 
Railroad  Milk  Cr<<!n3 

Erie     35,932  2.c)>'3 

Su^nehanna    6,094  2i) 

West    Shore    .10,125  SOO 

Ivn^-ka wanna      60,390  1.47.. 

N.    Y.    Central    (long   haul) .  136,««7  1.20.-. 

Ontario      34,732  2,8:'t> 

Lehigh    Valley     32,400  84" 

New  Haven    6,855 

Pennsylvania      11,160  1^7 

Other    sources    6,105  I'J 


Totals     

Same   week    last   year 


.329,480         lO.ii'.fl 
.368,705        13,7:;l 


Pittsiburjjh.  Pa.,  -Vpril  8,  1918. 
The  produ-ce  market  is  maindy  steady.  Po- 
tatoes are  slow  at  quotations  with  abund- 
ant suppJy.  Onions  are  weaker.  Old  cab- 
bage is  about  oleaned  up.  New  southern 
stuff  moves  fairly  weW  at  quotations  but  old 
prodiK'e   is  quiet. 

Potateos,  car  lots.  $1.30  to  1.40  cwt; 
sweets,  $1. 75ft  2  hamper.  Onions  yellow.  50 
ft  75c  per  100-flb.  bag:  do.,  white,  50ft  7.V. 
Cabbage.  f20(<T'30  ton.  Parsnips,  4,>(fi!50c 
bu.  Turnips,  50ft  6(V  bu.  Carrots,  50ft  60c 
bu.  Lettuce.  $1  ft  1.25  hamper.  Celery,  $1.50 
ft  1.75  crate.  Tomatoes.  $2.75(»3.50  crate. 
Radishes,  20@25c  bch.  Beets.  50ft  60c  doz. 
bunches:  .rsnaragiis.  $2.50fti4  l>ox ;  cucum- 
bers $1.2.t(<?2  doz:  rhubarb,  50ft  60c  bdl. 
A]. pies.  $4ft6  bbl.:  !i<2®2.75  l»ox.  Straw- 
berries.   25ft\30c    qt. 

Dressed  Ponltrv — \'.l  lines  of  dressed 
nonltrv  I'olds  steady  under  light  demand.  No 
frc'h-killed     situff    moving. 

ITens.  34(f»40c  lb:  springers.  35  (J?  40c: 
1. rollers,  42c;  roosters.  32c:  ducks.  38®40c: 
tnrkevs.    38'f^43c. 

Diiirv  Products — All  grades  of  butter  are 
one  cent  be.low  last  week's  quotations.  Cheese 
is  steady  but  eggs  declined  one  cent  )>er 
dozen. 

Elgin  prints.  4.*;  (r  4514  c:  Tilgin  tubs.  44f.i 
4.5 '4'c:  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  dairy.  4nft' 
41c:  cooking  butter.  32',4®33Hc.  New 
York  cheese.  28%(5)'2»c:  do..  Ohio.  2ft'^(n) 
27c  Selentod  eggs.  a7(o>»»c;  egr*  at  mark. 
3-,(S^(36c. 

Hav  and  Grain — There  is  a  gradual  eas- 
ing off  in  the  hay  and  grain  awrket.  (lorn 
is   about   steady   but   oats    are    slii^tty    lower. 


LAWCASTBR    LIVE    STOCK 

Lancaster.    Pa..    April    8,     1918. 

Cattle. — Receipts,  1,110  head,  again&t  !,• 
080  head  lasit  Monday;  market  artive;  prices 
25  fo  50  cents  higher;  yards  clear  at  close; 
good  to  nhoice  steers,  $12.50(514.25;  me- 
dium to  good.  $10.75®  ll.a5;  common  to 
medium,  $8.2i5®'8.50 ;  good  to  choice  cows, 
12;  medium  fo  good,  $8.75ft9.50;  common 
to  mediuTO,  $6(f?7;  bologna  and  fair  fle»h 
.ows,  $7.50ft9;  good  to  choice  bulls.  $11® 
12;  medium  to  good  $S.75ft9.50;  common 
fo  medium.  $8.25(3^i8.65 :  bologna  bulls,  $9 
fi(9.75;  good  to  choice  stock  bulls.  $9. .10(571 
10.50;  medium  to  good.  $«.75ft9.35:  com- 
mon   to    medium.    $8.2i5(fr.ft.5n. 

Hogs. — Rereipts.  192  head:  market  ac'ive- 
.i.rices.  bes^  grades.  $ia(.50ft^l9;  roughs. 
fl4(fM5.'50. 

BtTTPALO  LIVE  STOCK 

Buffalo.    N.    Y.    .\pril    8.    1918. 

Oatitle — iR;«Veipf(«.  3,000:  strong;  prime 
steers.  $14. 50ft  15:  s.hipning  steers.  $14® 
14  25:  butchers,  #10(??13.25;  yearlings, 
#11.7.'>(fJ' 13.25:  heifers.  $9.26 ft  12.35;  cows, 
.$">ft  12.50:  bulls,  $7ftH;  sfockers  and  feed- 
ers, $7.50(5?' 10.75:  fresh  cows  and  sq.ring^rs 
s.trong;   $65(5?  140. 

O.ilTes. — Receipts,    a.'.iiOO:     slow:     $7®  17. 

Wors. — Receipts.  12s500:  sVkw,  heavy, 
$1R.25®1«.50:  mixed,  $1«40®1850:  york- 
ers.  $1«(??1R.25;  pigs,  $18;  routflis.  $16® 
16  25:     stags,    $13ftl4. 

ftheeT>  and  Lambs — Receipt*.  7,000;  wooJ 
tembs,  $16^-90.75;  yenlinrs,  #14.50ei5.50; 


ORAS8    SEED   MABKET 

Toledo,   0..   April   8,    191S. 

Cloverseed. — Prime   cash,    #20.<20. 

Alsike. — Prime    cash,    #15.50. 

Timothy. — Prime  casli,  old,  #3.67;  nfw. 
$3.70;  April,  $3.70;  September,  $4.15 :  O- 
toiber,    #4. 

THE  WOOL  TSADE  REVIEW 

The  Boston  "Commercial  Bulletin"  of 
.\l.ril    6    says : 

'"Bbe  wool  market  continues  keen  for  tilic 
limited  stocks  available  or  for  stocks  to  lie 
im.i>orted,  free  of  Government  restr.'iint. 
Sales  for  tihe  week  were  alxiut  two  raillioii 
]>oiinds,  including  a  fair  proiK)rtion  of  tir- 
ritory  and  Cape  wools  of  the  fine  and  ti"-' 
medium  grades  at  fully  last  weeks  quota- 
tions. The  tendency  is  to  n»ark  uj)  ])i':  ' " 
on    wools    still    on   hand. 

"The    Government    is   occunying   more    i'"' 
more     machinery     at     the     mills    on     milif  ir.' 
fabrics,      and     has      taken     over     one     woi>W 
plant    in    its    entirety        The    West    is    still    m 
actiTP." 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Fleeces. — Dolnin*' 
wasbed.  83((7^.5'c;  delaine  unwashed.  7i  ; 
H -blood  combing,  78c;  H  blood  combii- 
77(f?78c. 

Michigan  and  New  York  Fleeces. — Fin* 
unwaiAied,  63(fj)G4c;  delaine,  nnwawhed,  7^c; 
'4  blood  unwashed,  75®76e;  «S -blood  •"'' 
w»*hed,    77c. 

Wiaconsin.  Missouri  and  Average  N*^* 
England.— 'H  blood,  70®72«;  %..Mood,  1^ 
ft' 7 Ac;    >4<hieod,   74® 75c. 


Tennspttfitnia  Fanner 

and  Morris  returned  to  his  place.  He 


Morris  and  the  Honorable 

Tim 

By  Myra  Kelly 


Copyright  McClure.  PbiUlps  A  Co, 


When    this    disapprobation    mani- 

found  his  reader  and  the  proper  page,  tested  itself  in  Mr.  O'Shea's  counte- 

and   the  lesson    went   on   with   brisk  nance,  the  loyal  heart  of  Morris  in- 

serenity;  real  on  the  children's  part,  terpreted  it  as  a  new  menace  to  his 

but    bravely    assumed    on    Teacher's,  sovereign.     No   later  than  yesterday 

Child  after  child  stood  up;  read;  sat  she  had  warned  them  of  the  vital  im- 

down  again;    and  it  came  to  be  the  portance  of  coherence.      "Every  one 

J  duty   of   Bertha   Binderwitz   to   read  knows,"    she    had    said,    "that    only 

II  the  entire  page  of  which  the  others  common    little   boys   and   girls   come 

had    each    read    a   line.      She    began  apart.     No  one  ever  likes  them,"  and 

julbilantly,   but  soon  stumbled,   hesi-  the  big  stranger  was  even  now  mis- 

tated,  and  wailed:  judging   her. 

(Concluded  from  last  week.)           the  gloom  which  had  enveloped  him.        "stands    a    fierce    word.      I    don't  Again  his  short  arm  agitated   the 

Every  trace  of  interest  had  left  Mr.    And  then,   with  a  quick  memory  of   ^now  what  it  is."  and  Teacher  turned  quiet  air.     Again  his  trembling  legs 

O'Shea's  voice  as  he  asked:                   the  note  and  of  his  anger:                     ^^  ^^ite  the  puzzling  word  upon  the  upheld  a  trembling  boy.     Again  au- 

"Can  they  read?"                                       "Miss   Bailey,    who   is   this  young    blackboard.  thority  urged.     Again  Teacher  asked: 

"Oh,    yes,    they    read."    responded    man?"                                                              Morris'  heart  stopped  with  a  sick-  "Well,  Morris,  what   Is  it,   dear?" 

Teacher,  but  her  spirit  was  crushed        And    Teacher,    of    whose    hobbies    ^^^^^   suddenness    and    then    rushed  All  this  was  as  before,  but  not  as 

and    the   children    reflected    her    de-    Morris   was   one,   answered    warmly:    ^^^,y  ^^  ^^^j^      ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  before  was  poor  harassed  Miss  Ball- 

pression.      Still,    they    were    marvel-    "That  is  Morris  Mogilewsky.  the  best    dreadful    dutv   to   perform.      All   his  ey's  swoop  down  the  aisle,  her  sudden 

lously  good  and  that  blundering  note    of  boys.     He  takes  care  of  the  gold-    another's  counsel,  all  his  father's  pre-  taking  of  Morris'  troubled  little  face 

had  said.  "Discipline  is  his  lay."  Well,    flsh,  a^d  does  all  sorts  of  things  for    ^.^p^^  j^,^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ,^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  between    her   soft    hands,    the    quick 

here  he  had  it. 


me. 


Don't  you,  dear?" 

There    was   one   spectator   of    this  "Teacher,     yiss     ma'an,"      Morris 

drama,  who,  understanding  no  word  answered.     "I'm  lovin'  much  mlt  you. 

r,or  incident   therein,  yet  missed   no  I  gives  presents  on  the  company  over 

shade  of   the  many  emotions   which  you." 

h.ul  .stirred  the  light  face  of  his  lady.  "Ain't  he  rather  big  to  speak  such 

Towards   the   front   of   the   room   sat  broken   English?"  asked  Mr.  O'Shea, 


Yet   fear  held  him  in  his  little  seat  near  meeting  with  her  kind  eyes,  the 

behind  his  little  desk,  while  his  con-  note  of  pleading  in  her  repetition: 

science   insisted    on   this   unalterable  "What  do  you  want.  Morris?" 

decree  of  the  social  code:   "So  some-  He  was  beginning  to  answer  when 

body's  clothes  is  w^rong  Its  polite  you  it    occvrred    to   him    that    the    truth 

says  'scuse'  und  tells  it  out.*'  might  make  her  cry.     There  was  an 

And    here    was   Teacher  whom   he  unstead'iness    about    her    upper    Up 

Morris  Mogilewsky.  with  every  nerve    "I  hope  you  remember  that  it  is  part    ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^   ^^^^^  j^^^jg  ^f  personal  which  seemed   to  Indicate  the  possi- 

•  tned  to  Teacher's,  and  with  an  ap-    of  your  duty  to  stamp  out   the  dia-    adom^ent    extended    to   full   sets   of  bility..    Suddenly   he   found   that   he 

preciation  of  the  situation  in  which    lect."                                                              buttons  on   Jumpers  and  to  laces  in  no  longer  yearned  for  words  in  which 

the  other  children  had  no  share.  On        "Yes.    I    know,"    Miss    Bailey    an-    ^^^^^  ^y^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^  immaculate  to  tell   her  of  her  disjolntment.   but 

the  afternoon  of  one  of  those  dreary    swered.      "But    Morris    has    been    in    ^^^y  f^,^  .^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  assistance  for  something  else— anything  else— 


and  advice,  and  all  because  she  had    to  say. 


days  of  waiting  for  the  evil   which    America  for  so  abort  a  time.     Nine 

had  now  come.  Teacher  had  endeav-    months,   is   it  not?"                                   ^^   ^^^^  ^^^   inaugurated  a   delight-  His    miserable   eyes    escaped    from 

ored  to  explain  the  nature  and  pos-        "Teacher,  yiss  ma'an.     I  comes  out    ^^^y    vigorous    exercise    for    which,  hers  and  wandered  to  the  wall  in  des- 

archltecturally.  she  was  not  designed,  perate  search  for  conversation.  There 


5ible  result  of  this  ordeal  to  her  fav-  of  Russia."  responded  Morris,  on  the 

orite.     It  was  clear  to  him  now  that  verge    of    tears    and    with    his    face 

she  was   trouhled,    and   he   held   the  burled  In  Teacher's  dress. 

I  trge  and  unaccustomed  presence  of  Now  Mr.  O'Shea  had  his  prejudices 

'he  comp'ny  mlt  whiskers  responsible.  — artrong    and    deep.      He    had    been 

Countless    grenerations    of    ancestors  given  jurisdiction  over  that  particu- 

had  followed  and  fostered  the  instinct  lar  district  because  it  was  his  native 


There  was  yet  room  for  hope  that  was  no  help  in  the  pictures,  no  Inspi- 

some  one  else  would  see  the  breach  ration    in    the  plaster  casts,   but   on 

and  brave  the  danger.     But  no.     The  the    blackboard    he    read.    "Tuesday, 

visitor  sat   stolidly   in    the   chair   of  January    twenty-first.    1902."      Only 

state,  the  Principal  sat  serenely  be-  the  date,  but  he  must  make  it  serve. 


w 


side   him,    the   children   sat   each   in    With  Teacher  close  beside  him,  with 

hich  now  led  Morris  to  propitiate  heath,   and   the  Board   of  Education  ^ig  own  little  place,  behind  his  own    the  hostile  eve  of  the  Honorable  Tim 

:i    angry   power.      Luckily,    he   was  considered  that  he  would  be  more  in  ^tie    desk,    keeping    his   own    little   upon  him.  hedged  round  about  by  the 

[irepared  with  an  offering  of  a  suit-  sympathy  with  the  inhabitants  than  g^gg    ^^    Yl\%    own    little    book.      No. 

able  nature.     He  had  meant  to  enjoy  a  stranger.     The  truth  was  absolute-  Morris'   soul    cried    with    Hamlet's: 

v.  for  yet  a  few  days,  and  then  give  ly  the  reverse.     Because  he  had  spent  "xhe  time  is  out  of  joint; — O  cursed 

:»■    %^  f\   •T/\ort»>rtw»        QKa  T«foo   oil  nil    Q    Qonftf-  Hie    oaT-l  v    i-oaiM»    \y\     n     1  Aro'o    olH    lmn«P  .  • . 

!)'.e  person  about  presents.  One  might  on  East   Broadway,   because  he  now  T^at  ever  I  was  born  to  set  It  right!" 

.2:ive  her  one's  most  cherished  posses-  saw    his    birthplace    changed    to    a  Up  Into  the  quiet  air  went  his  timid    hundred-and-two."  and  knew  that  all 

sion  with  a  brave  and  cordial  heart,  squalid     tenement,     and     the    happy  hand.     Teacher,  knowing  him  in  his    was  over. 

for  on  each  Friday  afternoon  she  re-  hunting  grounds  of  his  youth  grown  ^^^^    garrulous    moods,    ignored    the        The    caressing    clasp    of    Teacher's 

turned  the  gifts  she  had  received  dur-  ragged   and   foreign — swarming  with  threatened    interruption    of    Bertha's    hands  grew  into  a  grip  of  anger.  The 

in?    the    week.      And    this    with    no  strange  faces  and  noisy  with  strange  spirited  resume,  but  the  windmill  ac-    countenance  of   Mr.    O'Shea   took    on 

tongues— Mr.    O'Shea    bore   a   sullen  tion  of  the  little  arm  attracted   the    the   beatified   expression   of  the  pro- 


frightened  or  admiring  regard  of  the 
First-Reader  Class,  Morris  blinked 
rapidly,  swallowed  resolutely,  and 
remarked: 

"Teacher,     this     year's    Nineteen- 


phet  who  has  found  honor  and  veri- 
fication In  his  own  country. 

"The  best  of  boys  has  his  off  days 
and  this  is  one  of  them,"  he  re- 
marked. 

'Morris."   said   Teacher,  "did    you 


abatement  of  gratitude. 

Morris    rose   stealthily,    crept    for-    grudge  against  the  usurping  race.  Honorable  Tim's  attention 

ward,     and     placed     a     bright     blue        He  resented  the  caressing  air  with  "The  best  of  the  boys  want  you," 

bromo-seltzer  bottle  In  the  fat  hand    which  Teacher  held   the  little  hand  he   suggested,   and   Teacher  perforce 

which    hung   over    the    back    of    the    placed  so  confidently  within  her  own  asked: 

chair  of  state.     The  hand  closed  in-    and  he  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  "Well,  Morris,  what  is  it?" 

stinctlvely  as,  with  dawning  curiosi-   gratifying  his  still  ruffled  temper  and  jjot  until   he  was  on  his  feet  did 

ty.    the    Honorable   Timothy    studied    his    racial    antagonisat    at    the   same  the  Monitor  of   the  Gold-FIsh   Bowl    stop  a  reading. lesson  to  tell  me  that? 

the  small  figure  at  his  side.     It  began    time.     He  would  take  a  rise  out  of  appreciate  the  enormity  of  the  mis-    Do  you  think  I  don't  know  what  the 

in  a   wealth  of  loosely  curling  hair    this   young    woman   about    her   little  gion  he  had  undertaken.     The  other    year  is?     I'm  ashamed  of  you." 

which   shaded    a   delicate   face,    very    Jew.     She  would  be  comforted   later  children    began    to    understand,    and        Never  had  she  spoken  thus.     If  the 

pointed   as  to  chin  and  monopolized    on.     Mr.  O'Shea  rather  fancied  him-  watched   his  struggle  for  words  and    telling  had   been   dlfBcult   to   Morris 

by  a  pair  of  dark  eyes,  sad  and  deep    self  In   the  role  of  comforter,   when  breath  with  sympathy  or  derision,  as    when  she  was  "fflad  on  him."  it  was 

and  beautiful.     A  faded  blue  "jump-    the  sufferer  was  neither  old  nor  111-  their  natures   prompted.      But   there    Impossible  now  that  she  was  a  prey 

er"  was  buttoned  tightly  across  the    favored.     And  so  he  set  about  creat-  are  no  words  In  which  one  may  pol-    to  such  evident  "mad  feelings".    And 

narrow   chest:    frayed   trousers   were    Ing  the  distress  which  he  would  later  itely  mention    Ineffective   safety-pins    yet  he  must  make  some  explanation, 

precariously  attached  to  the  "jump-    change  to  gratitude  and  joy.  Assured-  to    one's    glass    of    fashion.      Morris'    So   he   murmured:    "Teacher.    I   tells 

er".  and  impossible  shoes  and  stock-    ly  the  Honorable  Timothy  had  a  well-  knees  trembled  queerly,  his  breathing    you  'scuse.     I  know  you  knows  what 

ings      supplemented      the      trousers,    developed  sense  of  humor.  grew  difficult,  and  Teacher  seemed  a    year  stands,  on'y  Its  polite  I  tells  you 

"His    English    is    certainly    dread-  very  great  way  off  as  she  asked  again:    something,  und  I  had  a  frald." 
ful,"   remarked   the  voice  of  author-  "Well,  what  i?  it.  dear?" 
ity,  and  it  was  not  an  English  voice.  Morris     panted     a     little,     smiled 
nor  is  O'Shea   distinctively   an  Eng-  weakly,  and  then  sat  down.  Teacher 
llsh  name.     "Dreadful.     And.  by  the  was    evidently    puzzled.    th€    "Corn- 
war.  I  hope  yoi.  are  not  spoiling  these  p'ny"  alert,  the  Principal  uneasy. 
younsters.     You  mu.st  remember  that  "Now.     Morris."     Teacher     remon- 


Glanclng    from    boy    to    bottle,    the 
"comp'ny  mlt  whiskers"  asked: 

"What's  this  for?" 

"For  you." 

"What's  In  It?" 

"A  present." 

Mr.  O'Shea  removed  the  cork  and 


"And  so  you  bothered  your  Teach- 
er with  that  nonsense,"  said  Tim. 
"You're  a  nice  boy!" 

Morris'  eyes  were  hardly  more  ap- 
pealing than  Teacher's  as  the  two 
culprits,  for  .so  they  felt  themselves. 


proceeded    to    draw    out    incredible    you  arp  fitting  them  for  the  battle  of    strated,  "you  must  tell  me  what  you    turned  to  their  judge 


quantities  of  absorbent  cotton.  When  nfe.     Don't  coddle  your  soldiers.  Can 

Miere  was  no  more  to  come,   a  faint  yoi,    reconcile   your   present    attitude 

tinl<le     sounded     within      the     blue  with  discipline?" 

flepths.  and  Mr.  O'Shea.  reversing  the        "With   Morris yes."   Teacher   an- 

')ottle.   found  himself  possessed  of  a  swered.  "He  is  gentle  and   tractable 

frampled    and    disflgttred    sleeve   link  beyond  words." 

of  most  palpable  brass.  "Well.      I      hope      you're      right." 

"Its    from    gold."    Morris    assured  grunted  Mr.  O'Shea.  "but   don't  cod- 

him.     "You   puts   It   in   your — 'scuse  die  them." 


want."  "Morris    Is    a    strange    boy."    Miss 

But   Morris   had    deserted   his   etl-    Bailey  explained.     "He  can't  be  man- 


quette   and    his    veracity,    and    mur- 
mured only: 

"Nothings." 

".Tnst   wanted  to  be  noticed."  said 
the   Honorable   Tim.      "It    is   easy   to 
spoil    them."      And    he    watched    the    tinued,  "that   it  might  be  better  not 
best  of  boys  rather  closely,  for  a  habit    to  press  the  point." 


aged  by  ordlnar>'  methods — " 

"And  extraordinary  methods  don't 
seem  to  work  today."  Mr.  O'Shea  In- 
terjected. 

"—and     T     think."    Teacher    con- 


nip— -shirt.     Wish  you  health  to  wear        And   so   the  Incident   closed.     The  of  interrupting  reading  lessons,  wan-  "Oh.   if  you   have  no  control   over 

''  "                                                                  sleeve  link  was  tucked,  before  Morris'  tonly    and    without    reason,    was    a  him — "    Mr.    O'Shea    was    beginning 

"Thank  you,"  .?aid   the  Honorable    yearning    eves.    Into    the    'reluctant  trait   in   the  young  of  which  he  dis-  pleasantly,   when  the  Principal  sug- 

Tim.  and  there  was  a  tiny  break  In  pocket  of  the  wld«  white  waistcoat,  approved.  gested: 
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To  feed  our  Allies  ^^^  must  ploW  more   acres   with    a   minimum 

horse  power-    Easy  fop  man  and  team  arc 
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CHILLED  PLOWS 


Work  easier,  better,  more  eillctently  and  last 
longer  than  any  other  plow  made. 

Their  cost  is  trifling  compared  with  the  results  produced,  and 
— ResulU  tolk!  Hitch  your  horses  to  a  Le  Roy  Plow  and 
you'll  get  the  maximum  work  from  it  with  the  mmmium 
effort,  in  the  least  possible  amount  of  time.  ,      

The  superiority  of  material  and  workmanship  m  your 
Le  Roy  Plow  will  mean  many  more  years  of  constant  wear  than 
could  be  had  with  any  other  plow.  , 

Write  to-day  for  our  catalog,  or,  better  still,  order  A 
Le  Roy  Plow  NOW  and  get  busy  with  it  iii  Plow  season. 

Cambridge  and  Lovejoy  Plows  and  Extras  furnished. 

For  15  cents  in  Stamps,  we  will  mail  you  ^-eja  Complete 
up-to-date  7x10  inches  Farmers  Yearly  Record  Book  to  keep 
your  farm  accounts  in  legal  form. 
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A  tplcndid  baker.  Elconomical  in  opcruieo.  Hm 
detachable  hearth  and  large  properly  thaped  fire- 
box with  powerful  waterbtck.  Duplex  tratet.  Caa 
also  be  (urniihcd  with  baiket  grate  in  all  •izc«.  Fkic 
types  reservoir.  Adapted  to  hard  or  soft  coal,  wood 
or  crushed  coke      A  range  that  will  stand  up  under 

.: I OJ-m-     (...»:-•     a^v  ..-..   ..k   »~i» 

dealer  to  show  and  explain  to  you  all  the  economical 
devices  o(  this  Hoina  Wincroft  Ranfe.  It  will  pay 
you  to  do  ao.  Our  descriptive  booklet  abeving  this 
and  many  other  typaa— Free  on  request. 

WIncroft  St«v«  Wks.,     MIddlctown,  Pa. 
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PENN  ESTHER 


fennsytvania  Farmer  ^"i  "•  "»• 

"You'd  better  let  us  hear  what  he  erJntendent  in  his  moat  awful  toBM, 
has  to  say,  Miss  Bailey;  make  him  "will  you  tell  me  why  you  raised 
understand  that  you  are  master  your  hand?  Come  here,  sir." 
here."  And  Teacher,  with  a  heart-  Teacher  urged  him  gently,  and  like 
sick  laugh  at  the  irony  of  this  advice  dog  to  heel,  he  went.  He  halted 
in  the  presence  of  the  Associate  Sup-  within  a  pace  or  two  of  Mr.  O'Shea, 
erintendent,  turned  to  obey.  and  lifted  a  beseeching  face  towards 

But  Morris  would  utter  no  words    him. 
but  these,  dozens  of  times  repeated!        "I  couldn't   to  tell   nothing  out," 
"I  have  a  frald."  Miss  Bailey  coaxed,    said  he.     "I  tell  you  'sense.     I'm  got 
bribed,  threatened  and  cajoled;  shook   ^  fraid." 

him  surreptitiously,  petted  him  open-  The  Honorable  Tim  lunged  quick- 
ly.  The  result  was  always  the  same:  ^y  and  caught  the  terrified  boy  pre- 
"Tts  polite  I  teMs  you  something  out,  Paratory  to  shaking  him.  but  Morris 
on'y  T  had  a  fraid.'*  escaped    and    fled    to    his    haven    of 

"But.  Morris,  dear,  of  what?"  said  safety— his  Teacher's  arms.  When 
Teacher.  "Are  you  afraid  of  me?  Miss  Bailey  felt  the  quick  clasp  of 
Stop  crying  now  and  answer.  Are  the  thin  little  hands,  the  heavy  beat- 
you  afraid  of  Miss  Bailey?"  ^^^  °^  ^^^  over-tried  heart,  and  the 

"N-o-o-oh  m-a-a-an."  deep  convulsive  sobs,  she   turned  on 

"Are  you  afraid  of  the  Principal?"    the  Honorable  Timothy   O'Shea  and 

"N-o-o-oh  m-a-a-an."  spoke: 

"Are  you  afraid"— with  a  slight  "I  must  ask  you  to  leave  this  room 
pause,  during  which  a  native  hue  of  at  once."  announced.  The  Prin- 
honesty  was  foully  done  to  death —  c^Pal  started,  and  then  sat  back, 
"of  the  kind  gentleman  we  are  all  Teacher's  eyes  were  dangerous,  and 
so  glad  to  see?"  the  Honorable  Tim  might  profit  by  a 

"N-o-o-oh  m-a-a-an."  lesson.     "You've  frightened  the  child 

"Well.  then,  what  is  the  matter  until  he  can't  breathe.  I  can  do 
with  you?  Are  you  sick?  Don't  you  nothing  with  him  while  you  remain, 
think  you  would  like  to  go  home  to   The  examination  is  ended.     You  may 


Range  will  meet  all  the  require- 
•nents  of  the  "Pennsylvania 
Farmer"   satisfactorily. 
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your  mother?" 

"N-o-o-oh  m-a-a-an;  I  ain't  sick. 
I  tells  you  'sense." 

The  repeated  imitation  of  a  sorrow- 
ful goat  was  too  much  for  the  Honor- 
able Tim. 

"Bring  that  boy  to  me,"  he  com- 
manded.   "I'll  show  you  how  to  man- 
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Reading  Bone  Fertilixer 

Quality     Stroke    Satisfaction 

We  ask  the  patronage  of  every  intelli- 
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attached  to  your 
plow  yoa  can  disc  and 
barrow  yonr  land  at  the 
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»e— wi  l«  mooay  Intba  bank. 
WriU  today  for  full 
descriptloo. 
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go." 

Now  Mr.  O'Shea  saw  he  had  gone 
a  little  too  far  in  his  effort  to  create 
the  proper  dramatic  setting  for  his 
clemency.  He  had  not  expected  the 
young  woman  to  "rise"  quite  so  far 
and  high.  His  deprecating  half- 
apology,  half-eulogy,  gave  Morris  the 
age  refractory  and  rebellious  chll-  opportunity  he  craved, 
dren."  "Teacher,"  he  panted;  "I  wants  to 

With  much  difflculty  and  many  as-  whisper  mit  you  in  the  ear.  ' 
surances  that  the  gentleman  was  not  With  a  dexiterous  movement  he 
going  to  hurt  him,  Miss  Bailey  sue-  knelt  upon  her  lap  and  tore  out  his 
ceeded  in  untwining  Morris' legs  from  solitary  safety-pin.  He  then  clasped 
the  supports  of  the  desl-  and  in  half  her  tightly  and  made  his  explanation, 
carrying,  half  leading  him  up  to  the  He  began  in  the  softest  of  whispers, 
chair  of  state.  An  ominous  silence  which  increased  in  volume  as  it  did 
had  settled  over  the  room.     Eva  Go-   in  interest,  so  that  he  reached  the  cli- 

.. ...^.....1....    ..^>-     ..^ .««..>«.. «.    ..»«*i«.      ««<«    mAT     »t     fbp    fiill     nnwAp    of    bis    bOT 

the    redoubtable   Isidore   Applebaum   soprano  voice. 

was  stiffened  in  a  frozen  calm.  "Teacher.    Missis    Bailey,    I   know 

"Morris."  began  the  Associate  Sup-    you    know   what   year  stands.      On'y 
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I  and  Sell  the  Milk 

1  More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  loo  golfons  of  milk  substi- 
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Uncle  Amos  says:  'Remember  when  we  used  to  have  tine  fences  od 
every  side  of  us,  and  we  used  to  say  that  'good  fences  made  good  neigh- 
bors'? That  was  before  we  learned  that  our  neighbors  were  Just  rtf> 
human  as  we  were,  and  that  property  rights  were  safe  among  honest 
people  without  bein'  protected  with  barbed-wire  v-ntanglements.  That 
is  about  the  biggest  principle  <f  the  big  fight  *over  there'.  There  won't 
be  so  much  need  of  line  fences  along  the  country  borders  after  thi^ 
war  is  over.  1  am  buildin'  this  fence  for  a  hog  yard.  A  rr:venous 
appetite,  whether  for  food,  money  or  power,  never  had  much  respen 
for  property  lines." 


Ayrll  IS,  1»18. 

iU  polite  1  tell  you  soni«Uiing,  und 
I  had  a  frald  the  while  the  comply 
mit  the  whiskers  sets  und  rubbers. 
But,  Teacher,  its  lilte  this:  Your 
Jumper's  sticking  out  und  you  could 
to  take  mine  safety-pin." 

He  had  understood  so  little  of  all 
that  had  passed  that  he  was  beyond 
being  surprised  by  the  result  of  this 
communicaition.  Miss  Bailey  had 
gathered  him  into  her  arms  and  h^ 
cried  in  a  queer  helpless  way.  And 
as  she  cried  she  had  said  over  and 
over  again:  "Morris,  how  could  you? 
Oh,  how  could  you,  dear?  How  could 
you?" 

The  Principal  and  "the  comp'ny 
mit  whiskers"  had  looked  solemnly 
at  OB»  another  for  a  struggling  mo- 
ment, and  had  then  broken  into 
Iaaght«r,  long  and  loud,  antil  the 
visiting  authority  was  limp  and 
moist.  The  children  waited  in  polite 
uncertainty,  but  when  Miss  Bailey, 
after  some  indecLsion,  had  contrib- 
utod  a  wan  smile,  which  later  grew 
into  a  shaky  langh,  the  First-Reader 
Class  went  wild. 

Then  the  Honorable  Timothy  aroee 
to  say  goodljy.  Hfe  reiteraited  his 
praise  of  the  singing  and  reading, 
the  blackboard  work  and  the  morgl 
tone.  An  awkward  pause  ensued, 
during  which  the  Principal  engaged 
the  young  Gonorowskys  in  impromp- 
tu conversation.  The  Honorable  Ttm 
crossed  over  to  Miss  Bailey's  side  and 
steadied  hinrself  for  a  great  effort. 

"Teacher"  he  began  meekly,  "I 
tells  you  'sense.  This  sort  of  thing 
makes  a  man  feel  like  a  bull  In  a 
china  shop.  Do  you  think  the  little 
fellow  will  shake  hands  with  me?  I 
was  really  only  joking." 

"But  surely  he  will,"  said  Miss 
Bailey,  as  she  glanced  down  at  the 
tangle  of  dark  curls  resting  against 
her    breast.       "Morris,    dear,    aren't 

tl«man?" 

Morris  relaxed  one  hand  from  its 
grasp  on  his  lady  and  bestowed  it 
on  Mr.  O'Shea. 

"Goodby."  said  he  gently.  "I  gives 
you  presenits,  from  gold  presents,  the 
while  you're  friends  mit  Teacher.  I'm 
loving  much  mit  her  too." 

At  this  moment  the  Principal 
turned,  and  Mr.  O'Shea,  in  a  desper- 
ate attempt  to  retrieve  his  dignity, 
began:  "As  to  class  management  and 
discipline—" 

But  the  Principal  was  not  to  be 
deceived. 

"Don't  you  think,  Mr.  O'Shea," 
said  he,  "that  you  and  T  had  better 
leave  tjie  management  of  the  little 
ones  to  the  women?  You  have  no- 
ticed, perhaps,  that  this  is  Nature's 
method." 

THE  END 


Pennsylvania^  Farmier 


SELLING  WHEAT 


Any  farmers  in  this  state  having 
trouble  to  sell  wheat  in  their  local 
markets  are  asked  by  the  State  Food 
Administration  to  notify  their  Coun- 
ty Food  Administrator.  If  the  local 
representative  can  not  help  them, 
they  are  asked  to  communicate  with 
the  state  representative  of  the  Food 
Administration  Grain  Corporation. 
272  Bourse  Building.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.     A  market  is  positively  assured. 


THE   POTATO   MOVEMENT 


The  Sthte  Pood  Administration 
urges  all  farmers  having  potatoes  on 
hand  to  move  them  to  market  before 
the  shipments  of  southern  potatoes 
start.  If  satisfactory  local  market 
is  not  found,  the  State  Administra- 
tion  will  give  the  names  of  reliable 
commission  men  who  will  handle  po- 
tatoes on  a  commission  of  five  centa 
per  bushel  or  $15  per  car. 


How  to  keep  your  Ford  engine 

running  like  new 


Every  car  has  different  lubricating 
problems.  In  the  Ford  the  special  prob- 
lem arises  from  the  exclusive  and  in- 
genious construction  by 
which  the  disc  clutcn 
and  transmission  gears 
are  enclosed  with  the 
engine. 

In  other  makes  of 
cars,  these  three  parts 
are  separate,  and  the  oil- 
ing requirements  of  each 
are  met  by  a  different 
lubricant. 

In  the  Ford,  one  oil 
must  lubricate  all  three 
of  these  parts — the  en- 
gine, transmission  gears 
and  the  disc  clutch. 

Faulty  lubrication 
causes  90%  of  trouble 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  causes  for 
trouble  in  the  Ford  engine  shows  that 
improper  lubrication  is  to  blamie  for 
90%  of  them.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  sediment  formed  by  ordinary  oil 
which  breaks 
down  under  the 
heat  of  the  en- 
gine. This  sedi^ 
ment  crowds  the 
oil  with  lubricat- 


9h*  firmova  Stdtwum  3Wr. 
mhowing  how  Veedolreduen 
lk»  formation  ef  aadwianl 
mmdor  •itain*  hmat  tS%.  TK* 
U/t-kmiufhoUU  oomtmkitor- 
dMMtry  oil  and  t*«.  riakt- 
■  UM»  Vm(M.  both 
oftir  SOO  milf  of 
ranninfr 


_.  titMmowiv  enek}—d  togHkor. 
Ono  oiCfHuat  meet  tht  d^fftrent  lubrt- 
eatiom  rofuirowt^uU  e/  th—o_  throo 
important  parts.  Veedol  iiMrftum  w 
tpoeiall'j  KUtdm  to  do  thia 


m^  qualities  away  from  points  where 
it  is  most  needed,  causing  friction  an(l 
rapid  wear. 

The  ideal  lubricant  for 
your  Ford 

Ford  owners  are  rap- 
idly learning  that  Veedol 
Medium  is  the  ideal 
lubricant  for  their  cars. 

It  is  heavy  enough  f^ 
the  engine  and  gears, 
yet  light  enough  so  that 
the  clutch  does  not  drag. 
Ordinary  oil  evaporates 
rapidly  under  the  neat  of 
tite  engine.  Ford  owners 
get  25%  to  50%  more  mile- 
age per  gaDon  with  Veedol, 
because  Veedol  not  only 
resists  destruction  by  beat 
and  minimizes  the  conse- 
quent formation  of  sedi- 
ment, but  also  reduces  eraporation  loss  to 
a  negligible  quantity. 

An  80-pa^e  book  on  lubrication  for  10c 

The  m.Tsc   complete   book   ever   published   on 
autorac^ib  lubrication,  written   by   a    prominent 

engineer.  Contains 
Veedol  Lubricatto« 
Chart,  showing  cor- 
rect grade  of  Veedol 
for  every  car,  winter 
or  summer.  Send  10c 
for  a  copy.  It  majr 
save  jrou  many  dollars. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL 
COMPANY 

VBEDOL  DBPARTMBNT 

1713  Bvirnai^  GrMn  Bid*. 

New    York 

&rm»attaer  aUMbntors    tn    aa 

tntnetffiU  cMea  of  ffte  V.  S. 
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Pumps  for 
Servic< 


la  the  titla  of 
-  our    very    lat- 

LTerv  Service"  ?*'  ^°^  *"* 

Mw«.sj  t^%itTi%,'c      farm    pumps. 
Oeacribea    pumpa   for  farm   and 
^water    supply.    Irrigation,    me- 
chanical milUng    aystem  and 
many    other    uses  —  one     for 
every  purpoae  aod  for  arery 
kind   of    power.    Send    for 
it.      And  auk  our  Service  Dcpt. 
— free — to  l.clp  you  select  uia 
pump  for  your  needs  from 
the  SOO  stylea  and  sizea  of 

GOU1.PS  PUM»g  i 


Guaranteed.     Backed 
by  69  years'    pump- 

oakinK  experience. 

Write  today  tj  De- 
partment 90. 

TkCsM  ■%.!«. 
SasaFali,N.r. 

BBANCHE3: 
NfvTork 

Philkd.lphla 

Chleaffo 

PitUbiuvb 
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THE-SELF-OIUNG  WINDMILL 

haa  become  »o  poptilar  in  ka  first  three  yeara  tttat 
thousnada  bare  been  called  for  to  rralace,  on  met. 
old  towera,  other  malcca  of  mills,  and  to,  replace,  at 
small  coat,  the  gearins  of  the  earliei  ^ 
Aermotors.  making  them  aelf-oil- 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor) 
keeps  in  the  oil  an^' 
keeps  out  dusl^  an< 
rain.The  Splash 

System     constantly  _  , 

floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- 
venting wear    ana    enabling  ( 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  Di 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year.     ,,    ,      ,      , 

Double  Gears  are  uxed,  each  carrying  half  the  load 

We    make   Gasoline    Engines.    Pumps,    Tanks, 

Water-supply    Goods     and    Steel     Frame    Sawa. 

Write  UniMTOR  eC  2M9  TweNIt)  SL.CMmio 


WEATHEROMETER 

Foretells  Weather  Hours  in   Advance 

WEATHER  and  PROFITS 

Profitable  Farming  Depends,  tO'«ome 
extent , on  Prophets  WeatherPrc^hets 

"Is  it  going  to  rain  witliin  tae  next 
twenty-four  hours?"  is  often  a  question 
that  properly  answered,  means  dollars  and 
centa.  Here  is  a  combined  Barometer  and 
Tiiermometer  that  will  do  this.  It  la  13 
inches   long  and   4}   inches   wide. 

ACCURATE  AND  DURABLE 

The  Thermometer  is  of  Oxidized  brass 
with  a  5-lnch  scale.  The  Barometer  is  of 
polished  brass  with  easy  reading  dial.  It 
is  a  finely  made  instrument  and  has  always 
sold  at  a  rather  high  price.  However,  by 
a  very  fortunate  purchase,  we  are  able  to 
offer  it  to  our  readers,  postpaid,  by  parcel 
post  on  the  following  terms: 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Secure  three  yearly  subscriptions  to  Penn- 

lylvania  Farmer,  either  new  or  renewal,  at 

75  cents  each,  send  them  in  tofether  with 

your  check  or  money  order  covering  same  and 

will  send  you  a  Weatheroraeter  by  return 

mail. 

PENNSYLV.ANIA  FARMER,         261  S.  3rd  Street,  Philadelphia,  P«. 
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raet  my  big  book  and  tainpto  of  Brown  Fcdcc^  . 
■Compare  our  prices  and  ouallty  with  otherB.   v>  c, 

■"we    G«    beavT     DOUBLE    GALVANIZED | 
1  WJw.  T50  BtyUi— Hog,  etieep.  Poultry.  Hor*.  I 
Cattle.  Rabbit  Fence  —  Oatea,  Lawn    Fence.  ' 
J  and  Barb  Wire.     Write  today  (or  big  money- 
I  Mvlnjc  oataloK  and  aamole  to  teat — fra*. 
I  TMC  BROWN  FENCE  Jk  WIRE  CO. 

iBCrC    »*^       .r.       >  CLEVELAND.  OHIO  I 


Greater  Prdil         ^ 
In  Hogis  and  CsMe> 

Bvnr  flouar  eat  traayMVteMlBcMM 

•a<la  to  your  profit   

DOLD  QUALrrV    FOODS 

BAT     <Ided 

tarmert.     J 

watcb  your  _  ..  .      _     _ 

Hn  and  bigb  In  pboaphatce.   Meal 
lfl«lmllaraod  oca«<)Mn.     flniublf. 
Flour  Is  concentrated  nonriehmeDr 
~  tor  calves.    Rteam  Boo* 

Meal  U  a  fertiliser  ttM( 
^WlU  fatten  your  fleidaT 

DM^rQtm»ti  TmaM 
WriU   r«rbMkM. 
~      '■DoMPkg.O^ 

tartawMM 
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Reading  Chemical  Co. 

Our  products  are  the  belt  of  their  kind. 

Henneay'a  Scientific  Formula  Fertilixcra 

are  dependable  at  all  time*. 

Our  Peerleaa  Brand  Hydrated  Lime 

will  correct  aoil  acidity  at  low  cott. 

Our  PaerUaa  Brand  Poultry  Meat 

\%  t  wonderful  winter   egg  producer.      It   makes 
h«n*  lay  and  pay. 

Calicide— The  be«t     apray   material  for  the 
potato<;s  and  vegetable  cropa. 
Write  and  get  our    prices   and   literature  cover- 
ing all  our  products.     See  for  yourself  how  you 
can  save 

READING  CHEMICAL  CO.,    Reading,  Pa. 


WE  DO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
AtSdULuTEL  I  on  AU 1 0  r An  i  c> 

K  wUl  interent  you  to  kno  w  that  we  taave  almost 
any  part  (or  any  autom  obile  tbat  you  may  want  to 
repair.  The  parts  are  ao  arranged  about  our  place 
tbai  tMy  can  readily  be  lound. 

We  cover  almoHbalf  a  block  and  are  tbe  largest 
used  autom oblle-Tarta  bouse  In  the  United  Rtatea. 

Wbeo  In  need  ol  any  parts  (or  repair,  bring  or 
•end  the  broken  parts  to  us,  at  once,  by  parcel  pon 
oroxprena  (we  will  pay  one  way)  and  on  lecelpl  o( 
same  will  quote  you  price  by  return  mall. 

Don't  (orget  to  BRING  or  SEND  us  tbe  broken 
part*  80  we  can  match  tbem.  lor  o(t«n  one  part 
will  (It  ten  or  (tf  *een  different  makes  o(  automobiles. 
Hence,  you  can  nee  tbe  nccesrity  of  our  examining 
tho  broaen  parte  in  trder  tbat  they  may  be  accur- 
ately matched. 

When  we  dismantle  au  automobile,  we  aav* 
•very  part  o(  It. 

SATTLERS  Inc. 

2809-27  Fletcher  St^    Philadelphia,  Penna. 


PennsytVania  Farmer 
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feeds  after  ihe  plge  are  started.  With 
roots  and  forag«  for  succulence  and 
a  variety  of  grains  with  tankage  and 
mineraQ   matter,   they   will    thrive   if 
kept  sanitary.     Exclusive  com  feed- 
MANAGING    THE    TOUHG   KGS     Ing  is  not  profitable.     Feeders  should 
study   the  value  of  harley   for  fat- 
Feeding  and  Weaning  Require  Close  tening  pigs. 

Attention  and  Caie  — 


A  BOTS  INVESTMENT  IN  SHEEP 


A  Sixty-Percent  Deal 


Tbe  feeding  of  the  sow  that  has 
Jusrt  farrowed  should  be  light  for 
four  or  five  days,  but  she  should 
gradually  be  brought  to  full  feed  as  j  recently  heard  a  very  interesting 
the  demands  of  the  pigs  and  the  and  enlightening  story  as  told  by  a 
milk  flow  increase.  Some  of  the  father  of  how  his  son  came  to  buy 
coarser  feeds  will  give  place  to  rich-  two  breeding  ewes,  and  the  results 
er  concentrates,  such  as  skimmilk,  (Stained.  The  son,  a  twelve-year- 
tankage,  middlings,  oats,  barley,  old,  helps  with  all  the  farm  work, 
peas  and  oil  meal.  These  may  be  i,ut  has  a  special  interest  in  sheep. 
Offered  in  a  watery  slop.  The  feed-  having  owned  one  or  more  for  the 
Ing  of  the  sow  should  be  liberal  as  p^^^  six  years. 

at  no  other  time  can  the  growth  of  During   the   winter  of    1916,    $30 

the    pigs    be    pushed    so    rapidly    or  which  the  boy  had  accumulated  and 

economieally.      The   New   York   Col-  put  on  interest  was  returned  to  him. 

lege   of   Agriculture   makes   the   fol-  After     considering     for     some     time 

llowing  suggestions:  whether  or  not  to  deposit  this  money 

1       Feeding  the  TJnweaned  Pigs  5n  the  bank  at  4  percent  he  finally  ap- 

At  two  or  three  weeks  of  age  the  preached  his  father  as  follows:  "Pop, 

pigs  will  begin  to  manifest  an  Inter-  I  would  like  to  buy  two  brood  ewes 

est  in  the  food  of  tbe  sow.     At  this  with  my  $30.    I  know  a  man  who  has 

time,   unweaned   pigs  should  have  a  two  good  ones  he  will  sell  me.     They 

low-set    trough,    accessible    only    to  will    be    almost    sure    to    have    two 

them  and  they  should  be  encouraged  lambs  and  may  raise  three  or  four, 

to  go  to  it  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  You  can  have  the  wool  for  the  keep 

The  use  therein  of  sweetmilk  and  a  of  the  sheep  and  I  will  take  the  lambs 

little  mill  feed  such  as  ground  sieved  as  interest  for  my  investment.     Pour 

oats  and  middlings  will  soon  induce  percent  at  the  bank  is  too  slow  a  way 

them  to  eat  a  good  deal  in  this  way,  to  make  money." 

thus  supplementing  the  milk  of  the  Fortunately  the  father  could  readi- 

sow  and  hastening  the  growth  of  the  ^7  carry   a  few   more  sheep   and   he 
pigs. 


Is  Your  Truss  a  Torture? 

Are  yon  snfferini  from  raptore  witkont 
any  hope  of  relief?  Get  the  Brooke  Rap- 
ture Appliance  on  free  trial  and  know 
the  comforts  of  a  sound  man. 

The  automatic  air  cushion  clings 
closely  without  alippinftorckafinft. 
Guaranteed  to  comfortably  reuin 
thekemia.    Draws  and  binds 
toketkcr  the  parted  tissueand 
lives  Nature  a  chance  to  knit 
them  firmly. 

As  tpecialisu  of  30  vears 
experience  we  haveperfeeted  ■•" 
a  Comfortable,  sure  relief  from  hernia  in  the  Brooks 
Ruptora  Appuanc*.  Endorsed  by  thonsands  of  phy- 
sician*. Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it* 
worth.  Made  to  yonr  measure. 
Durable— cheap. 
Write  today  for  neaanre  blanks. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 
'IStata  St.  Marahall,  Mich. 


Lump  Jaw 

k   TiMfarmer'a  old  r«U«bUtraa»* 


(■aotTor  i/osp  jaw'in 
Fleaiaf'sAdiBttConi 
FMm  •2.t0  •  bottto.   SMjvitm  a 
Si*m»i  s— tanti*  ateaa  iwm—mmr 
•MMy  iV»iMMn?i(/att*.  WrM*  far 
I 


t  tsa  9mm  m*  ci  in—«iMliiii«.   itiariu 

PI«Mnliiff*s  CliMiieal  Mfiftop 

rLBMIHO 
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Oar«sB«aT««b7  earractiug  the 
»aii««    to«U«*H»B.     rr«T«a<« 
Oeii«,Buu«n,ctc.BeatO*a^ 
dIUeaar  aad  W«ra*  Bx-. 
ellar.  Mytarsikie.  Tkraa 
UM  caaraateedi* 
_ —  ear*  ■eavea  ar  aMaey  ratawdad.  TW 

MOTSBdMa«(Ua««r«.    |  SO  m4  |I.10  y«r  om  a*  dcalara* 
•»yr^«i4b7fM<Ml  pmU    BMklcifrM. 

TMC  MMnre*  wmmm/f  oowr— t«  Taiada.  oatc 
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When  to  Wean  Pigs 

Opinions  and  practices  differ  as  to 
how  long  to  leave  pigs  with  the  sow. 
Weaning  at  four  weeks  of  age  usually 
is  not  a  good  practice.  If  not  actu- 
ally cruel,  the  change  is  too  sudden 
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April   18,   191S. 

Winterthur  Farms 

Ollar  For  Sale.  Sdu  of 

SIR  INKA  PIUU.Y  SEGIS 

Wlio  to  a  son  Of  KIuk  Seaia  Out  «f  a  aO>lbjgrapddM«|h 
Ut  o(  tbe  noted  foan  datlon  cow  Prtlly.  We  bave  66  of 
hie  young  daugntera  bom  at  Winterthur,  tbe  first  of 
wliletaiwui  (reSen  ta  1918: 

No.21— Bom  January  lOth,  1918.  He  Is  about  tam- 
(Mths  white  and  a  good  Krowthy  teUow .  His  1 4  nearen 
tested  damitaverage  2e  *^»-  butter  In  aeyen  days.  His 
dam.  MaydowrrTon^  Walker  308M7 .  la  a  1«%.  two- 
year-old  granddaughter  «>'  King    o(  tbe  PontUws. 

No.  16— Bom  January  1^'..  1018.  He  tea  nieely  marked, 
deep  bodied,  heavv-bawd  (dividual  w  ••haBOJ^'og 
nne.  HIS  dam.  Lady  pKllne  B  omestwsd    "W  18«2^ 

bersistersby  the  same*  Ire  are  In  our  herd.  Ineludlnf 
<HM3i-lb.  andtwo34-lb.  three- year-old  cows. 

No^6— Bomjamiary.lit.  i<»i«.   Thb  bull »  »MTly 

an  White  and  i«  aa  extra  «o  od  Indtv  Mual.      HHL*??II 

nearest  danra  ayerace  M.2  lb".  butt«r  jp*^^  °iS 

Hbdam.PaullneIdeal2iM7M).  isalS.lT^Ib.  two-year 

Old  granddaoghter  at  Ktng  Segls  PontJMs. 

V^ilf  partteulars  ineluding    nadigrees  and    photographs 

will  be  (umlsbed  on  request  to 

„.  WINTERTHUR  FARMS 

Wint«rUiur  D*l*wi 


appreciated  the  importance  of  en 
couraging  his  son,  by  giving  him  this 
additional  interest  in  the  business. 
Moreover  the  wool  would  Just  about 
pay  for  the  keep,  so  he  was  not  really 
giving  the  boy  anythlngbuti  the  privi- 
lege of  having  the  sheep.  The  deal 
was  made  and  the  two  brood  ewes 
purchased  for  $30. 

Following  this  the  boy  looked  his 
investment  over  daily  and  speculated 
on  the  number  of  laml)s  probable  and 
possible,  as  well  as  the  likely  earn- 
ings. The  ewes  had  only  single  lambs 
but  these  received  the  best  of  care 
with  the  result  that  they  brought  in 
•better  than  $12  each  in  the  fall, 
which  on  the  $30  investment, 
amounted  to  80  percent  Interest  in- 
stead of  4  percent.  With  a  deprecia- 
tion of  $3  per  ewe,  he  still  had  a  60 
percent  investment. 

How  about  it,  fathers  and  sons? 
Is  there  not  room  for  you  to  do  some 
business  along  this  same  line?  If 
the  boy  does  not  have  the  money,  the 
bank  will  loan  it  to  him  at  6  per- 
cent.— M.,  Washington  Co.,  Pa. 


Absolute  Dispersal  Sale 

38  Registered  Noltftiiis 

April24, 1918at  Kulpsville,  Pa. 

Herd  Sire  Dutchland  Creamelle  Sir 
Winana  No.  165050,  one  of  the  very  best 
•W  lb. sons  of  Dutchland  Creamelle  Korn- 
dyke  Lad.  S  nearest  dams  average  27800 
lbs.  milk  and  nearly  1100  lbs.  butter.  For 
further  information  and  catalogue  address 

H.  Y.  RUTH  •  Kulpeville,  Pa. 


The  Most  Profitable  Cows 
on  Earth  Are  HOLSTEINS 

Statistics  prove  that  pure  bred 

Holstein   Cows     produce     the 

greatest     quantities    of     milk 

and  bulterfat  at    the  lowest  cost.     Let   us 

send   you   facts   and  figures.     No  charge — 

no  obligation— we  do  not  sell  anything. 

The  HoUtein-Friesian  Association  of 
America.  Be*  218,  Brattieboro,  Vt 
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PROFIT  m  HOGS 


may  be  had  if  the  pigs  are  encouraged 
to  eat  while  still  nursing,  as  already 
suggested,  and  if  they  are  not  wean- 
ed until  six  to  eight  weeks  of  age. 
This  probably  is  the  better  practice. 
When  pigs  are  left  with  the  sow 
for  a  period  as  long  as  from  ten  to 
twelve  weeks  she  practically  weans 
them  herself  and  two  litters  are  im- 
possible. This  may  be  a  desirable 
plan  when  fancy  or  show  hogs  are 
desired;  but  the  present  emergency 
calls  for  two  litters,  even  tho  the 
sow  thereby  requires  closer  attention. 
Wh-en  weaning  takes  place,  the  soov 
should  be  returned  to  the  pigs  two  or 
three  times  so  that  the  udders  may 
be  milked  out. 

General  Suggestions 

The  aim  in  starting  a  young  pig 
is  to  secure  the  right  amount  of  ibone 
and  muscle  in  proportion  to  the  use 

that  is  to  be  made  of  him;  pigs  to  be  When  the  Federal  Food   Adminls- 

fattened  should  be  induced  to  grow  trator  requested  the  farmers  to  "raise 

some  first ;  those  intended  for  breed-  hogs,  and  more  hogs",  many  objected 

ers  should  not  be  fattened.  explaining  that  there  is  no  profit  in 

Probably    nothing    contributes    as  pjgg,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  feed, 

much  thrift  and  growthlness  as  ex-  Feed  Is  higher  but  the  farmer  is  also 

ercise;   or  putting  it  the  other  way  getting  more  for  his  products, 

round,    nothing    will     stunt     a    pig  Joseph  C.    Graber.   of  Montgomery 

quicker  than   lack  of  exercise.   Even  County,  Pa.,  had  this  experience.  He 

young  pigs   must   be  induced   to  ex-  purchased   three  shoats  weighing  60 

ercise  altho  not  too  much  at   first,  pounds  each,  paying  $16.50  for  them. 

A  variety  of  feeds,  including  sue-  By  the  time  they  were  fat  enough  to 

culence  and  protein,  is  essential.  The  be  butchered  his  feed  bill  amounted 

feeder    ehould    rcnnemlbeT    that    the  to   $101.22.     This  expenditure,   plus 

stomach  of  the  ptg  is  small.     Thus,  the  original  cost  of  the  shoats.  repre- 

for  natural  reasons,  the  pig  will  eat  gented  an  Investment  of  $117.72. 

a  small  amount  at  a  time  but  will  When    Mr.    Oraher   butchered    the 

•at   often.        Therefore,    the   feeding  three  hogs  they  weighed  240.  298  and 

of  young  pigs  three  or  four  times  a  390  pounds,  or  a  total  of  928  pounds. 

day  at  first  is  good  business.     Small  He  sold  the  pork  for  $213.44,  realiz- 

amounts  of  food  that  will  be  cleaned  ing   a   net    profit    of    $95.72,    which 

vp  Quickly,  and  feeding  at  frequent  brought   the  average  profit   per  hog 
Intervals  are  highly  important. 
,    Tile  pig  f««4er  haa  a  wide  chole« 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 


SeTen-«lciitbs  Holatein  Hel(«rCalv«tl5  to  $20 
Mch.  expreoi  paid  In  Iot«  ol  Ave.  Two  Heifer 
Calv«a  from  register  eel  aire  (dam'a  reoonl  27  lbs. 
butter  7  d«ya).  and  Reglatered  Bull  Calf  for  SdO 
f .  o.  b.  Cortland.     Nice  cartoad  of  two-year-old 

ancTeVerytlUag  In  faolsteTna. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr..  Cortland.  N.  Y. 
Office.  31  1-3  Main  St.  Bell  ptaone. 


7-8  Holstein  Calves 


of  6.  45  bleb  grade  2  year 
to$80eacE. 


eitber  ms  115  to  $20  eaeb  expreaS  prepaid   In  KM* 

Id.  30    

.   _  reffttrteeri 

bulla.  "regMMred  and  bIgb  grade  cow*  at  Fanners' 


.    .    .    _    '40  yearllna  not  tyred. 
beUeraready  to  breed  $125  eaeb.   28 


liigcrs$«5 
0  registered 
-         -    -d 


pricea. 

John  C.  Reasan.  TuUy.  N.  Y. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  PoUed    Holsteiii-Friesian 

bull  calve&  dre^  by   a  aoo  ol   tbe  WorM'a  Reoord  aenlor 
4  yr.  old.  I2tt4.7  lb.    butter  la   306  days,  at  $100  and  up. 


oeacrlDtive  ft-talit'j  for  Mamp. 

Ul£0.  K.  ffrKVKNSON  AeoNB.  Clarke  Sununlt.  Pa. 


[Ln».«    Jiirx    aeventeen    montba  old,  reglitered. 
DCaU    lilO    H«elard      Bull    for  sale.     Welgba 


1.390lba.8tre.    Beau  Donald 
Lady  ueneve  2nd,  No.  3&it67. 
by  my    twelTe-year-oid   aon, 
F.  8TOUT.   Clarkaburg.  W. 


37tb.  No.  409301:  dam. 

Cbamplon  type.  Fed 
Bdson.      Write    Roet) 

Va..  for  price. 


1«_^^,.  ll.,ll    ready  for  service.     Dam'a  record 
Jersey  iSllll    over  500  lt».  butter  In  1  year.  Sln-'^ 
Dam  22  lb«.  In  7  day*,  urand-dam.  who  la  aieo  bis 
(.ueat  arand-dam,  091  lbs.  In  1  year.        Write  us. 
J.  M.  MAIN  *  SONS.  SHUPPENSBURO.  PA. 

Reg.  &  Grade  Holsteins  ^Tu!^i^ 

eaab  or  part  credit.  7-8  Holstein  Calves  6  days  old.   tw 
*  $25  eacb.From  reg.  alree.  Harry  \  aU,  V,  arwiek.  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holirtelo  bull  calvesft-om   a.  n  •  O. 
and  a  30  lb.  Mre.      Write  tor  prloea.  pictures  mhI  Ped- 

ALTBR  M.  CRUTTiiNDEN  wukea-Barre.Pa. 


tl.rv1at^....m  'DkIIo  tro™  A-  R-  O-  <>•»»••  Write  your 
HOlStem  nulls  wanla:tbey  areprleed  toeell-M. 
E.Ba0eb(Mr,  Cryatal  Spring  Stoek  rann.utttcnown.p» 


MilWinir  f^Krtrttirkms  ^^   ealvea  bred  from  tlie 
liking   Onorinorns  best    ollklng  atrama.  tor 
eale:a]s«lew  belfera.  CAf.  Kennedy  *  Bona.  ITMer.  Pa. 


MILL  HILL  FARM 

offers  auer  naeya:  bulls  ready  for   servlee  and  calves. 
Tuberculin  tested.  OsearBolick.   MoKeansburg.Pa. 


TTo1at<>in  l-1«>ifpr  CtkM  0-JO  while  from  a  30-lb. 
nOIR1«in  neiier  ^ail  aire,  price  $00.  Rulloaif 
from  same  siTe.$2S.  0«ks  Dairy  Farm,  wyaiuslog  Pa. 


Airvattiwoa    TOuns  A.R.  oows,  bull  and  heifer  cslvcs 

Ayrsnires    Best  blood  lines.  r<««onahlenrloee.  In- 

_      _        _  spectloa  Invited.  Rot>ert  Temuleton  &  son,  Ulster.  Pa. 

to  $31.90. — H.  M.  East,  Montgomery    p.,^.^   , 
•f  County.,  Pa.  ' SSSfSfSi^SSTjXm,  '^ i!^B.n,,^v^ 


Holstelii    and    Oiieraaey       bulls  from 
▼i«eii>lta«!.    2ao_»atgul|_  In  tkebard. 


April   It.   1911. 


Pennsptvania  Farmer 


My  Book 


FREE 


M6  HON 

INlORNeiir'HORSESl 

M7fre«bMkwQlamateyoa.  S««tfaebi|' 
money  that  is  beinc  mado  dt  those  I 
taught  my  fuBtma  gystera  of  horse  breakioff 
gndtraiain^?  WUdcolts  and  viciona.  unman* 
•reable  bortes  eaa  be  picked  up  for  asoor« 

By  ray  imlliuds  ireu  ca»  quickly  tniufona  th«»  inte 

tentlc.  wlUlag  wwkeu  and  n-«ell  thara  at  aUgproM. 

You  caa  aba  ears  fu  fees  bmklaa  cska  and  tniaiag 

horKsfsseihets. 

UfrStei  MylMMleUfree.  poMageptepald.  NeebB.  | 

fflUCZ  gatiea.  A  pocicMd briags M.  tTHUftUm.  I 


OwuluetMl  by  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 

AflTlee  (bni  this  department  Is  tree  to  our  gaN 
■ertbers.  Each  eoipmunlcatlon  should  state  history 
and  symptoms  of  the  caae  In  full;  also  the  name 
and  address  of  writer.  Initials  only  wilt  be  pub- 
lished. We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  This  Is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  columns  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invite  readers  to  make  use  of  It.  Clippings  from 
this  Column,  when  properlv  preserved  and^Ia«i- 
fled,  make  one  of  the  motit  valuable  medical 
symposiums  a  farmer-stockman  can  obtain. 


MASONS  FENCE  BARCaI..: 


87 


BlfS«r  tluiB  «Ter  on  full  gaaagkl 
{nil. weight,  naranteed  renee.1 
Don't  buy  nntU  yon  have  Mason  -jI 
epeotalditeo  from  factory  prioes] 

.Sand  fov  oar  new  Free  catalog  I 
"•hpwias  fencing  and  gates  tori 
^~  evecT  pnrpoesi.    It  points  thai 
way  to  tenoe  well  «ad  eavei 


i.  TBBJS  Atolf  PERCE  CO.] 
iNBos  SS       lieesburg,  Ohloi 


I^esbun. 


W    IRK    VENCC 

Batic  Open  Hearth  Steel — (hip- 
ped on  approval  direct  from  fac- 
tory. Get  our  ip  ecial  price*  for 
•hort  time  only.  Compare  with 
others. 

Rubber  or  metal  roofing — highest 
quality  at  money-Mving  prices. 

Standard  Sapply  Houm 

42  West  Logan  Street 
NoMesvllle,  Indiana. 


Swine 


Greystone  Berkshires 

St)rln«plf»  eitber  sft,  pairs  and  trios  not  aKin  from 
lis  ouVhenl..  '  Write    for  c'trcuia?*glvlng'*hirther  des- 


cription and   prices.       It' 
GREYSTONE  FARM, 


SummersvlUe. 


W.  va. 


Of  f*  QWIMTJ*  Big  Type,  stock  all  ases.  from 
•  l»v/«  O'TXi^ii*  the  herd  that  won  premier  and 
Khlbltor  at  every  fair  ebown  an<l  all  rhamplong  on 
«>irA,al80  grand  cttamplonboar  at  Mlrh.  and  Ohio  state 
Fain  We  breed  tbe  best.  We  sell  what  we  breed. 
Every  pig  shipped  onapprovaL  Get  our  catalogue. 
R^.  Free.  Write  your  wants. 
CRAXOELL  ft  SON.      Box  83,        Cass  City.  Mieh. 


Ret.  P.  Chinas.  Berkshires,    C.  Whites.  Large 

strain.  aU  agss.  mated  not  akin.  8  weeks  pigs,  bred 
sows,  service  boan.  Collie  ami  Beagle  dogs.  O  rade 
Guernsey  eahras  and  poultry. 

P.  F.  HAMILTON.         COCHBANVILLB.  PA. 


•*HaMPSHIIIES>* 

Any  age.  Free  circular.  Also  bull-,  from 
tccrpdiied  herd,  registered  GuerQaey<i. 

LOCUST   LAWN  PARM. 
Box  2.  BIrd-la-Haad.  Pa. 


Penns  Valley  Berkshires  SfSim?"  & 

Wrtto  for  our  price  list  of  young  boars  and  opea  glltai 
V.  F.  RISHEL.  CENTRE     HALL,  PA. 


Polanr!  Chinnq^L'**'^  *"<*  caoleraimnm- 
h.^ .  K  ^"'""^nlzed.  .sired  by  or  bred  to 
P*VP.?.,^'JV  'TO™  •*•"*•  *bat  weigh  up  to  800  lbs 
E.  ROWELL.   Jr.  8COTTSBURG.  VA 


0.  I.  C'S.  BIG  TYPE,  S?y  ''l^rro'^n^ 


DurOCS  cboioesept.  boars  and  gtlts.    Will  breed 
WA  D.  JACK30N        R.  10.        VAN  W^RT,  OHIO 


Reg.  Chester  Whites  gSivS^wS^'Tr 

•Mte.  M08E9  EABY,  Landenbe?g.  pi! 

Berk«ship(»a  by  Lady  Longfellows  ChamplonMth. 
WM  „  .^J  ^  ^<*  farmer  or  breeder.  cirrS«r 
White  Leghoma.         p.  p.  Barnes.        Grove  cit y.  Pa 

0.  i.  C  ft  C.  W.  pigs,  shipped  C.  O.  D.  Sired  hv  and 
gut  of  ohamploiw.  Mischief  2q  weluht  500  llig.at  iL'moe. 
8.  L.  RHODES.  VERSaILLLS.  OHIO. 


O.I.C A  Chester  Whitef^j\'^8,P^«^^^'j;'»'«y  ^^-^n.  satis- 


WHM   L.  VAN  HORV. 


delivery  (luar. 
TROY.        PENNA. 


0    T     P     Pines      BDver  ^rftln.    Hn<>r!.'»l    pre- 
ppy, -   ^*    *  *^^       oald   prlcps.    AddrM.t 
GEO.  P.  OBIFFIE.  BTs.  NEW V  M. LE.  PA. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE   ^  '^^,'y%T*'' 

w- *.  MOOONNBLL.  OXFORD.  Pi  NNA. 


Une  RorValtlM  R_l«>  Reqistered  Hipn  Grade. 
WiMo^^RI"*^^''*  Prices  rewonable.  Write 
HOME  FARM.  CENTKR    VALLEY.   PA. 


Shinpp'a   Purebred  Jiprney  Red  Plgs.  4  to  6  weeks. 

■iiiici   s    pricra  riqht. 
KARL  D.  SHINKR.  TOWAVHA.  PA. 


••  a.  RDTLEDOE.      Rt.  3      l^o^ 


Spring    Puts 

Write 

ONESDALE.  PA. 


Stlll-bom  Pigs — Weak  Stomach. — 
I  have  had  two  sows  to  farrow  this 
spring,  and  both  went  nine  days  over 
time.  When  the  pigs  farrowed  some 
were  dead,  and  the  rest  too  weak  to 
live  long.  None  of  the  pigs  had  much 
hair  on  them.  The  sows  were  fed  all 
winter  on  corn*5  parts,  rye  chop  2i 
parts,  shorts  2*  parts,  bran  5  parts, 
oil  meal  1  part,  tankage  1  part.  They 
were  also  given  corn  stover  from 
the  cow  stable,  which  they  tore  up 
and  I  presume  ate  part.  They  were 
kept  in  pen  practically  all  winter  on 
account  of  snow  and  severe  cold 
weather.  I  also  have  a  pig  about  B 
months  old  that  is  not  thriving.  He 
Is  always  ready  to  eat,  but  soon 
after  eating,  he  vomits.  This  pig  is 
lively,  but  thin.  A.  H.  C,  Newville, 
Pa. — Had  your  sows  been  exercised 
daily  and  perhaps  not  quite  so  well 
fed  they  would  have  raised  their 
pigs  all  right.  Give  your  other  pig 
)  teaspoonful  bicarbonate  soda  and 
a  teaspoonful  powdered  wood  char- 
coal at  dose  In  feed,  three  times  a 
day.  If  you  will  give  him  i  pint  of 
hot  black  coffee  either  before  or  after 
feeding  It  will  have  a  good  effect. 
Warming  his  feed  and  perhaps 
changing  his  food  supply  will  bene- 
fit him. 

Sore  shoulders. — ^For  the  past  two 
years  I  have  been  troubled  to  keep 
my  horses  at  work  on  account  of 
their  having  sore  shoulders.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  to  do  to  toughen  them? 
A.  B.  T.,  Sharon,  Pa. — ^First  of  all. 
the  collar  should  fit.  It  should  not 
be  too  short,  neither  too  wide  nor 
too  narrow.  Dissolve  i  lb.  acetate  of 
lead.  3  oz.  sulphate  zinc  and  3  oz. 
tannic  acid  in  one  gallon  of  clean 
water,  and  apply  to  shoulders  and 
back  where  saddle  rests,  three  times 
a  day.  This  is  also  a  proper  remedy 
to  apply  to  sores  if  there  are  any. 

Nasal  Catarrh. — Nine  weeks  ago  I 
bought  a  nine-year-old  mare  that 
seemed  to  be  in  good  health,  but  two 
weeks  ago  she  commenced  coughing. 
Since  then  she  has  had  one  sore  eye, 
also  mucus  discharge  from  one  nos- 
tril. This  matter  is  mixed  with  blood. 
She  is  dull  and  hangs  her  head.  The 
jright  side  of  her  face  is  all  right. 
1  Y.,  Spring  City.  Pa. — Your  mare 
took  cold  but 'will  be  benefited  by 
giving  her  one  dram  powdered  sul- 
phate iron,  two  drams  ground  red 
cinchona  and  i  oz.  ground  gentian 
at  dose  in  feed,  three  times  a  day. 
The  should  be  well  fed,  her  stable 
kept  clean  and  be  well  supplied  with 
fresh  air. 

Swollen  Pastern — ^Enlarged  Fet- 
lock Joint. — For  the  past  week  one 
of  our  horses  has  had  swollen  pas- 
tern, caused  by  a  calk.  The  wound 
is  now  healed  but  the  pastern  is 
thick.  This  same  horse  interferes 
behind  and  on  account  of  it  now  has 
enlarged  fetlock  joint.  He  now  wears 
leather  pad,  but  I  would  like  to  know 
how  to  stop  him  striking.  D.  D., 
Union.  N.  Y. — Apply  equal  parts  tinc- 
tu  e  iodine  and  camphorated  oil  to 
pastern  daily.  Have  horse  shod  by 
a  competent  mechanic  and  perhaps 
he  can  prevent  him  striking.  Dis- 
solve \  lb.  acetate  lead  in  tT»ree  quarts 
of  water  and  wet  fetlock  Joint  sev- 
eral times  a  day.  The  Joint  will  al- 
ways swell  until  striking  ceases.  Be 
sure  the  boot  fits  leg. 

Dog  Coughs. — We  have  a  rat  ter- 
rier dog  that  has  been  troubled  for 
a  long  time  with  a  cough.  His  eyes 
discharge  mucus.  I  applied  pine  tar 
to  nose  and  it  helped  him.  We  be- 
lieve he  has  had  distemper  for  a  long 
tl  e.  I  put  a  teaspoonful  salt  down 
his  throat,  but  this  caused  him  much 
pain  and  failed  to  help  him.  E.  L. 
W.,  Midway,  Del. — Give  him  five  or 
tea  drops  Glyco  Heroin  (Smith)  at  a 
dose,  five  times  a  day  and  it  will  re- 
lieve him.  This  treatment  should  be 
kept  up  until  he  recovers. 


HTkLPDT'S 

b^S^  QjJAUTY  CHICKS 


Tiads-lUrli 


Book 
|FRJE£ 


sUrt  you  right  in  profit- 
able poultry  raUlag. 
Strong,  sturdy,  well  hatch- 
ed chirks,  from  heaviest 
egg-laying  struins.  safe 
arrival    guaranteed. 

8.    C.    W.    LeKh4WBe 
Barred    Rocks 
K.   I.  R«»ds 
WxMsdottee 


gEB   ^ 


W.  HII.I.POT 
WenchtewB^J. 


Eggs      White  Leghorns      Qiicks 

Do  MO  want  the  bea  fot  Mut  foundation  stock,  or 
■ew  blood  for  your  flock  9  Then  order  from  an  Old 
Established  Breedet.    Wa  are  not  •  Hatchery. 

Single  Comb  White   Leghorns  Only 

Our  price*  are  as,  kt*  as  caa  censutcatly  be  named 
under  present  oonditioos. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  PARM 

R.  P.  D.  No.  1  Stockton.  N.  J. 


Suigle  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exdunve^' 

BARROV  STRAIN  3000  tweedetsoa  tree  (arm  range. 
Inoculated  aod  tree  tromlloe.  Special  bred  tor  winter 
eggs  wttbreoordaupto  274eKgg.Now  booking  orders  tor 
eggs  and  baby  chicks.  April*  May  delivery .  capacity 
lOto  12.000  ebloks  wee  Ay.  Order  well  in  advance  tbli 
year.aBaemaQdwlIlexoeedtIiestippIy.  My  t>ook.Proats 
in  Pouttry  Keeping  Soived.froe  w  ftli  an  WO  ordeteX^tr- 
culars  Free.  Edgar  Briggs.Boz  99  jE'leasantV  altOFJ^.Y. 


TELLS  WHY  CHICKS  DIE 

Kk^BMtettA ptmlbrezpert.  tM Reefer BMc 

^'^-'--1  eeiMiifle  faet*  oa  wUiaUanAaaa 

e»'»*1>t»  boMMMoUga  UmI  awM  IMa 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

of  quality  guaranteed  to  1,500  miles.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  at  low  prices.  Bar.  Rocks.  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns, S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  W.  Wrandottes. 
Buff  and  W.  OrplDgtoas.  Chloklet  catalog  free. 
GOSHEN  POULTRY  FMMS.      121     Goshen.  IndJaoa 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

2S0.000  for  lOiS.  SIO.OO  per  100  and  up.  Pure  bred 
hatched  right.  Strong  guarantee.  10  leading  varieties. 
Hatching  eggs.  Western  Branch.  Augutta,  Kansas. 
Free  C  atitlog.       Stamps  apnrec  I  ated. 

HirBER'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 

332  West  Fremont  Street.  Fostorla.  Ohio. 


Baby  Chicks  »^™« 


R.  3.  GOOD, 


PEACH 


White  Les- 
St.>..'>0  per 
Circular. 
BOTTO.M.  PA. 


Hampton 'sBlackLeghorns'iSS?i«*'c!S 

S.y'^.'^''??'**'^'**^y<'"0"'<«"  chicks:  teiH  whV  the 
'*ir*=*'J-**f'**"'  *-*'  the  greatest  laying  and  mo"*!  pront- 
t*"2-^^J"'5*^'*V,*^'*'«  todaJ^  Also  White  Leg- 
hom  Chicks.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  F ,  Plttstowc.  N.J. 


Tiffanjr'a       BUTer    Laced.  White  and   Columbian 
SuDoriot  Wyandottes.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 

^.  .  .  Barrons  [.eictiorns.  Pekln.  Rouen  and 

l^lMCka  Indian  Runner  Durkllnes. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  39.  PboeidsvUle.Pa. 


PHTPli  C  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from  vigorous  busl- 
^»»*^^-**-'-'  neai  bred  hens  that  have  lop   combs. 
long  bodies,  deep  egg  baskets.     The  profitable  kind. 
Get  our  prices. 
GUY  A.  LEADER.  Rt.  2  Tork.  Pa 


Orer  100  White  Holland  Turkeys  |?^e 

Hens  weighing  ten  aid  eighteen  |b«..  95  toSlO:tomf>. 
sixteen  to  twenty-ave  Ib4..  $8  to  915.  Satisfaction 
gtiaranteed.    H.  W.  ANDERSON.Stewartstowa,  Pa. 


Fnfl<^  ^^^^  *«»d  White  Langshans.  Light  ft  Dark 
tiVjvio  Brahmas.  Barred  Columbian  and  Partridge 
Plymouth  Rock,  Partridge  and  ColumbiaoWyandottes. 
Pekln  Uucka.     15  for  $1.50  prepaid.  "u"i.ws, 

M.  H.  MYERS.  EDOM.  VA 


PARADISE  Kacdln?  of  heavy  Uyinft  Poultrr.     Trap  NMt«l 
OULTRYO  I*  White  Leghorns    Buff  PiT.Roeks.2ao- 
FARM    VslHRhode  Island  Reds 
Day-old  chleka.  Hatching    Eggs  and   Stoc 
Our  1918  Clrealar  Free.  Bot  B.  PARADiSE.  PA 


tM  Strain. 

ock  ter  Sale. 


TiirL-*»v  F(y<r«  «rlctly  fresh  irom  large  "^eiected 
lUrKey  ll.gj;i  m.  Bronze.  B.  Red.  VP.  Holland 
and  Narragaojiett.  <>  for93.>6;  15  for  $5. .'5  by  mall  or 
Express  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Order-'  nilod 


promptly. 


N.  M.  caldwelll       Jacobsburg.  Ohio. 


S.  C.  White  Le-horns  2;°h'Si?y'^i?Sri".*i:i3 

tor  catalog  giving  pricea  and  description  of  choice 
breeding  stock,  baby  chicks  and  eggs.  Ivywood 
Poultry  Farm,  uos  71A.  Avonda  le.Chester  Co..  Pa. 


Eggs-Baby  Chicks  Kt^^^ne^tJ;^- 

heavy  hiylnn  strain.  Cat.  on  inquiry.  Book  ordprs  cirly 
because  hlg  demands  and  shortage  of  stock.  Rtverdale 
Poultry  Farm.  K.  t.  McAllister,  Prop..  Cortland.  N.  Y 


25—431 


MO- 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  SS^'jJofflS 

•Oiinaaa,   Potatoct  aipeclalty.    Returns  day  goods 

Me  sold.    Ask  tor  our  market  letter. 

8ELBY  PRODUCE  CO..  PHILADELPHIA 


Look — Chicks     uvery 
J»rletleB.    Our alatli jrear.    OrderMr^. 
KEYSTONi:  HATCHERY.      Dept.  lO, 


Sv  per  100  and  up,  for  April 
Uvery.    200.000  for  1918—8' 


Catalog  tree. 
Richfield.  Pa. 


S    C    R    I    Rt^i\»   gnats  per   100:   S1.60^lft. 
„h-*..w:  fiSlthy  Ttgorous  utility  tae£ 


-Bopulleta. 

L  R.  JOHNSQMt 


Center   Bridge,  Pa. 


iji>h<m.    A-.^..^      0^  prices  before  buying  chicks. 

ftenchtown.  VJ.      B.D.r 


:mebS  CO.. 


60  Breeds  *^**P^  ducks,  cecse,  turkeys.  jnil> 
Z^JrZ^ZZ    oF*^  bantamaTHaree.  Collie  and  Fox- 

fJU'^ffif  ?3?-  -.*•**  •"•*  ^^«^   Exceptional  fine  cat. 
tree,  write  for  yours  now.  EdwIoA.  6ouder.TelfordJ>a. 


65 

borns 


?.'   ^*S1    ttrnoatb  Rocks  and  brolM 


kind  that 
jronn  Ijim- 

Cataibgue"Free.  "gyeloiirHatdSBy!"MUleretown.  Pa! 

WantedTsNlMs  snd  other  Breeds  ofGeeM 

Good  quality  stock    Advise  quantltv.  age  and  averaoa 
weight.  Maenill  MtrtienitBral  Cc,  S2N  Vetn  51.  Hw  ViiV. 


For  Sale  Fine  Res.  OuernMy  heirers.Imp.    A  AmerlrsB 
bred.8ometofre:4hcnApr.8oine  finelmp.gra  nddaughter 
of  OOT.  Chene:  bull  calves.    J.S.Yoder.     Wooeter.O 


EGGS-13-S1 :30-t2:Thoroughbred  Rocks. Wyandottes. 
Reds.  Leghorns.  Hamburgs.  19  varieties,  3««i  year. 
CaUlOg.  S.  K.  MOHR.  Coopers burt.r a. 


fc'fTfTo 'oi'ha'Phlng.    Whte Turkeys 
••^Kft*  lard.PeklnDack.Rocks, 
Free  circular.       B.  F.  Kabler^ 


rkeys.  Moeeovr.  I 
Wyandottes  ,Le|dii 
r.        Hughes  vlOe. 


Mal> 

cms. 
pa. 


FnnC!  Barred  Rocks (puUets  mating)  sicUian  But* 
i^K^KMu  (ercupgaod  anconas  from  92.00  up  per  1&- 
J.  K.  Cadwaiiadtr.  Weiisvuie,  Penna. 


Extensive  Cat.  free 

geese,  ducks,  guineas. 

eggs,  stock.  Pioneer  Farm, 


Varieties  One  poultry,  turkeya* 

banta-iiB,    bares,  dogs,    pigeons. 

Telford,  P«. 


Thoroughbred  Poultry  |!f,  ,|%Yg^«»'<?- 

92.60  up.  Cat.  free.  H.  K.  Mobr,  Qualertown,  Pa. 


Barred  Rocks  "Ringlets* 


S.C.Reds.Owea 

Farm.,  eggs  92 

per  15;  93.50  per  30,    Fted  G .  Keller.  Miiler«port,  Ohio 

Barron  White  Lefthorn  Egjts.  Selected  breeders.  Free 
range.  Males  danos  272  Kkk  recor'.Sl  per  l;'.J6  per  100 
prepaid.  Wm.  D.  Seldel,        Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


CHICKS  5i-^^-  Jif'5?^AI?i>lS?^f^ 


funded  for  dead   chirks.  Cir.  free. 
W.  A.  Lauver.  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


riatchine  Es«ts    8.,  C. white  and   BuB    Orptngtra 
iiaiumug  L.}^^H    ^^^  ^^^^  Minorcas.  16for  91.50 

.'">0 for 93.50.    Postpaid.  W.J.   Wldney,Doylesburg,Pa. 


Bahv  f!hJr»k<J  Sl9-    ^  »"*•  J  *«horns.  price  right. 
tii»y  V/iiiCKS  Order  now  forsprincand  summsr 
delivery.    Howard  O.  Allen.   New  Park.  p«. 


T?r\r  QoIa  Chicks.  20  varieties. 
ror  Odie  520  Hamilton  Street. 
NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  CO., 


Write  Desk   E. 
AUentown.  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


PERCHERON  STALLION 

No.  125175.  tor   sale.    Foaled   Aprfl  19.  1016. 

ELIZABETH   FARMS,  R.  F.  D. 

Litita,  Lancaster  Co.*  Pa. 


HAY 


H 

A 


W.  D.  POWER  tcO.         *  m  W.  33  St.  N«i  Yirt  u 

are  tbe     largest  bandle  •  of   commission  bay  ZJ 

In  greater    ^'ew  York:  h  yo«i  have  bay  to  die-  m 

Y    pose  of  communicate  wi'h  them.  y 

^^^         HAY 


PIPE 


aecond  band.  Large  stock  an 
sites  furnished  with  new  threads 
A  couplings.  Prompt  shipment. 

MM 


I.  F. 


ndglllt 


411  Msyir  St  PI*. 


TWO  BLACK  PERCHERON  STALLIONS.  6 yean 

old.  one    l.ROO.  one  2,000  lbs.    Regl«ter<?d    In  P.  8.  of 

A.  One  large  Spanish  Jack.  6  years  old. 

I.  A.  STEPHENS.  Claysvllle.  Penna. 


W 


JACKS  FOR  SALE    By 

C.  WHITE.  COUDERSPORT .  PENNA. 


Hampshire  Ram  Lambs  aV'"'i?!:rdi^- 

vigorous  and  stocky ^anetto  HiUFarm.HlcksvUle.  L  J. 


Pli*»oKir*»e  J"»*  *  '*"  young  boars  ote.xoellent  type 

V/iicsiincs  '■0011  ready  for  service. 

FRED  W.  CARD  A  SO.N.  SylvaoU.  Pa, 


TELL  the   advertiser    you  saw 
adv.  in  Pemu^lvania  Farmer. 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

Wc  have  on  hands  a  large  number  of  Perch  eron  aod 
Belglau  «t»l"  ""•'''*"''"'''*'**' •"  ^f^  from  one  to  seven 
years  old.all  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  c;ilt  edge  suar- 
nnipe  tilvcn  and  make  terms  to  respon  »Jt)le  buyera  We 
deliver  all  stock  to  home  of  purchaser     freight  ncepaUL 

Our  headquarters  at  TJiF  ayette,  Indiana,  can  be 
reached  by  Icur  dineivnt  lines  of  Raitrrtad  only  OOmiiM 
northwest  ot  inaianapolls,  and  120  miles  southeast  at 
Cblcago.  *'" 

We  nr<»  Miw  prtPnstvc  Tt«»fl«n  of  TTcretord  cattle  and 
Hampshire  <wlne.  We  have  sold  r  nnv  stnlllonfi  and 
mares  In  rennoylvnnin  ;  thlrty-nve  lieail  going  to  Dr 
Thomas  Ashton  of  V^  vnnewood-  and  recently  w*  sold 
toMr  oporKP  F.  Fox  of  wcpf town  r  great  stallion  and 
gome  m.irf"!  of  the  PiTchcron  breed.  aiMl  many  others 
pi  the  stafe.W  III  tie  (fisrt  to  answer  all  lnquh-le«  prompt- 
ly. Vlstors  atwayn  »»elcome  at  our  farm. 

'     J.  CROUCH  &  SON.  Props. 
LaFayette,  Indiana. 


:'jO 


??1 

J 

'■''} 

> 


RfR  QuicKDEum^  Order  FiacM^^^O^ 


Richland  Pivot 
Axle  Cultivator 

WiA  L-»  Whe,U 
und  Quick  Dodmt 


This  Ii  tha  New 
Rlirhland  Piwt  Azl* 
K  i  d  i  n  f  l-ultirator, 
huilt  for  all  »roui.d 
work.  It  possessM  •ll 
cf  UwBMWt  modem  In- 
(voMiaenu.  No  Utar 
nor  better  d  e  •  1  c  n 
ta  TldUw  cultivator  to 
t*  IM  found  en  tlM 
■arkat  at  any  vrtea. 
It  to  ad]Blral>ly  adaptad  for  work  lu  corn.  yoUUMs.  tiaana,  (sablMca. 
oottoD  and  peanuts;  or  In  almost  anj  crop  grown  by  tha  ■cneral  ar 
track  farmfr.  Has  31-inch  low  whe«-l»— <JuicX  Dodxe.  and  hl«h  arch, 
vtth  wkto  ranaa  «C  adJiMtmeiit.  CultlTatea  batwaeii  n>w»  rrom  26  to 
4a  iBctaai  wMa— «  raiw*  at  17  loctaca.  With  aaoaption  of  the  pole, 
tha  Xleliland  U  made  entirely  of  steel  and  malleaMa  iron.  SUwad 
toM  warabouM  in  New  \otk  or  ftctutj  la  Ohl«,  Baad  full  rliaiilailkNi 
OD  pace  913  of  Your  Uargaiu  liook. 
7 1 9A2 1  I  •  itiehland  Cuttlrator.  «  tJfcinJji  m^B* 
tilp.      Prioa,  aach 


$39.2S 


Othmr  Pmpular  £iodmU  u  Yomr  Barm«i»  Bcok 


Oak  Barrel 
Chums 


JIM  72rAr702  OA  BMiel  Ounn.  tka 
^^y  easlMt  to  dieraie  and  keep  clean.  Tfo 
^^  bettar  at  aiw  i>ni«.  Ifada  of  select  ad 
Vm  oak,  Tami^ed  natural  eoiar;  koapa 
painted  to  preraot  rust.  Ticht  fitting  oorcr.  wUU 
fasteners  atta<-hed  to  outside,  and  clamp  wRh  coati- 
mmnri  lernr  artinn.  Holds  8  callons:  cnnmB  1  to  I 
aaOaos:  about  3«  pounds.  See  pa«e  7i»  at  Your 
Bargain  Book  fur  full  description,  other  chums  and 
pcteaa. 
Mca  for  t-gallon  Aam 


$3.60 


ThiUslkBMk 
TUt  WiU  Save 
ToafliDneyTlus 

Sf»On  w  e  r  a  t^ 
take  this  book,  par- 
lor page  from  cover  to 

coier,  and  count 
tlM  saving  rc(aw- 
•ented  on  each 
place  of  iuer> 
dumdisa  pra- 
■anted  you 
woukl  And  tha 
•  u  m  total  rua- 
ning  into  hun- 
dreds of  doUsrH. 
Every  article  of- 
fered in  tills  book 
loeaag  mouey  lii 
your  pocket. 
tMwly  Tour  Bar- 

faln    Book    care 
ally    and    s<v 
what  it  maans  in 
saving  to  yoa. 


Richland  Mower  $| 

2§.M9btV»e:E»ttjVtrmr 

The  Richland  Mower  ha«  15  taara  rf  *•» 
teputatlMi  iMshind  K  aad  haa  atood  tb»  testa 
lo  which  a«,000  pi«agresslaa  farmssa  haaa 
subjected  It  If  you  want  a  mamm  tMt., 
will  glsa  aeaaplH*  ■attsfsrttoll 
and*  which  is  eQual  to  any  fatfi 
priced  mower  oa  tt» 
HiarkM.  •Hkr  tha 
Kicfaland  >Bd  M«t 
money.  Malik  Franw 
caat  In  one  pleca  and 
afaafts  canaot  got  out  • 
of  line.  Has  Cold  BoUed  , 
Steal  Crank  Shaft:  flttodl 
wUh  r*oao»*hlo  braia  b«ib-^, 
liiBs;   closely   fitted  driyliig 

Rars:  lai«a  MaHaahla  iron 
tnan  Box  with  icrcMr  e«p 


l7l§Xt70S    Biehnond  Mower,   5-foot 


Mfetagsi 
af  special 


oilar    and    bahMtt 

flMtiog  Cuttsr  Bat  __  ^ 

steal  wttb  stnsaw  s«ftag  in 
■ssni  of  which  tha  vtigtA 
«f  iba  caltor  bar  and  aiaia 
aha*  It  traasCenwd  to  the 
axle;  grained  hickory  plt^ 
•MUi:  toaUaaMa  inw  oon> 
■af»1iwia.  and  NtDforot^ 
KbacOa  to  «ak*  r*- —  - 
«o  stony  roada 


Hhlpped  tnrn. , 


Steel  Garden  Hoe 


a 7IAI878    Hudson 
Mi  h^ltSdLS  Oardrti  E^ 


_          ateel  blade  about  4% 
inehas  daenu    Hardwood  h«>dle. 
«at^,  about  t  fMMMtoL    Width  af  blades  «  in^hea. 
Batsain  Book  (»  athar  boca.     moa 6Ta 


SteelSi^BdnfFwk 

7  I A I  aB4>  Extra  Quality  Htulaon  8oU4  fltaal 
SpadlBgKrk.    Kour  tempered,   polished  meal 
tiaaa,  diaaMod  back,  selaetad  ban-  "~~~— ■ 
dla.  Ifallaabla  "D"  head,  atrapaad 
famila.  Shpg.  wt.,  abowt  5  J|  JJZ 


SpfB J  mWBf 

_7l»Aai2 

0i«ae  £  ft*  >  ^  ^ 
ruiDP  for  apray- 
Ing      trees      and 

for  whilawaahlug. 

'  Double    -    action 

type;  with  two  acam- 
less  brass  cyUndan. 
Threa  (eet  of  high 
grade  rubber  hoaa  and 
two        brass 


il#or«  MiUuge  for  Le9»  Monmy 

Buy  York  Tires 

5000  Miles 

Tb«  YORK  is  an  e8t^>- 
lishecL  reliable  tire  guaran- 
teed for  5,000  Bules.  It  is 
properly  built  from  the  best 
lot  crude  ruM>er,  fabric  and 
|cofBp«ands,  aivd  is  carefully 
tested  and  inspected.  The 
YORK  is  the  best  tire  in- 

««alaae«it  y<au  could  poseibly  make 
because  our  "104  cents  fora^onar^ 
palicy  msarefi  your  buying  KIGHT 


Pritm,  aaefa 


Copper  Kettle 

7S7A4200     Ouaraa- 

t«ad  oaaiity.  Baa  iiea 
rod  ball  and  eara.  Ca- 
l>a<ity.  12  gal.:  <lasa  . 
top,  19  in. :  aspth,  13  in. 


Plow  and 
Cvltiralor 

iHDinn 


7IBAJ?|43  Bichland  Douhia  and  single 
WlieelOarUen  Plow  and  CuiUvatoc.  Flor  plow- 
tng,  trcnebiag,  hoeliMr  culttoacing,  muli^ili«, 
covering,  weeding,  hilH»n;_  ate  Can  be  used 
vlth  mtm  ar  tww  whaehL  Blaal  frames  atao- 
iwtelr  aUS  and  rigid.  22  iMbea  blidi;  wheels, 
la  IB.  high  Haa  19  sepeiaia  aii4  ooaialete 
tuwUmg  taola.  flkw.  wt.  4t  Bm.  #£  JC 
SMppr4  fiwni  J«.  T.  warrtioun*.  Frtee  #w.*  J 


5H  Iba.  I>rioa9^*0«> 

This  Suite 
Complete 


mtm 

72A4a4  i 


PLAIN  TREAD— UNIVERSAL  TYPE 

Bice  Shpg.  wt. 

3Cia     Inchea  11  »aan4a 

30x3%  inehaa  15  pounds 

S2a3)4  in<4iaa  M  poetoda 

NON-SKID— ONIVCRSAl.    TYPE 
Staa  Shiv.  wt 

SftcSH  InelMa  IS  pevada 

33x8%  iMhaa  17  pound* 

Mx4     inefaea  Stpoonds 

For  eaaivleta  Hat  of  siaea  mut  Brleee  ase  *e«B 
"Tour  Bargain  BcnA." 


QQ^   FibcrMattma 


(y  and  iwry  sani- 
tary; ataoog  and  aWiactiaa  Weaia 
veMem.  36  inchea  wide.  1>ihtpsiiw 
wattfht.  about  1^  pounds  per  run- 
ring  yard. 
Prtea.  per  ronnJnc  rattf. 


39c 


Pieces 
_    Aba 

-    SM^ 

Stpurttmf 

Great  value  in  Solid  Oak  Ued- 

rooBi  Suite.     Golden  oah  flui.ili; 

pauera      tope;       roomy       drawer 

space;  French  plate  plain  mirror; 

bed  fitted  wllli  slats.     All   pieces   casterod. 

95AOB7S     Dreseer.      Tup.    b«ixl9;    mirror. 

24x14.  Shpg.   wt.,   aijout  loU  lbs.     CIl    QC 

•SAOB74    Bed.' '  Betghi.,'  'ii  incures :  width, 
4%  feet.     Shpg.  wt.  about  Iba  Ibn.   *C  AC 

SSA987     WaelMtacdl '  To^  zVizlT :   doubla 
duor    cupboard.      Shipping   weight,    about    79 

1^*^. $5.95 

Complete  Suite.     Shipirfnff  weight,    about   810 

^  Y-X^'- $22.65 

BargaJa   Beak  far  ether   Furaltura  Baraalns. 


5i4V£  DOLLARS!  Send  forThU 

FREE  Paint  Book 
Before  Painting 


y; 


OU  wUl  find  it  invaltiable 
rlRht  now  when  berinninc 
your       Spring       paintiac 
Ev«ry  pas«  telle  you  soraethihir 
you  want  to  know  about  paints, 
and   it  tells  you   huw  to  male* 
your    property    more    valuable 
for      lesa      money      than      jrou 
thought  possible.  It  contains  a 
paint  for  every  purpose  ;  house, 
barn,  porch,  fence,  roof  and  floor; 
besides    Tarnislies.    sliellscks,    en- 
amels,     laddert,      brushes      and 
tinuitehold    fip<>oialtlf«.    It   contains 
162    actual    <-»lor    ctiips    covering 
the   entire    range  of  paint  eolera; 
antlcipatea  all  of  your  palating  aeeds 
and   aassfwrs  all  of  soxir  questions.     This 
wonderful  book   ia  absolutely  frea 


FREE 

Xade  ot  heavy  uoUoed  gralb 
leather :  two  full  solea.  #9  CA 
Our   price,    pair J<J»JJ 


Saaittry  Batter  Woiibcr 


727A7090      Made   of 

wood;    all  metal   parte   gaivaaiaed. 

Blae,  14x23;  works  10  pounds.  Shps. 

$5.40 


n 


Kitchen 
Chair 


7»A  I  J  #6        SelW 
wood   iuu-hen    Chair; 


I 


Hard- 
goldeo 
oaJi     fliiirii  Seat,     16x16; 

helglit.    S8H    inches.       Shpg. 
wt..    about   12  lbs.    ^1    9 A 

Price,  each    ^l.JV 

8U  for  S7.60 

Thouaand*  of  Other 

Bargaitu  in 
Your  Bargain  Book 


AIOI8  Made  of  selected  Red  Gum, 
.„ien  flnlah.  Top  section  has  three- 
section  cupboard ;  l>aitc  has  two  bins  and 
one  large  drawer.  Total  height  of  cabinet. 
51  inchea.  Shipping  weight,  aiiout  110 
poujula.  Shipped  from  Uiiffalo  warehouse. 
See  Tour  Karualn  Book  for  full  descrip- 
tion and  other  cabinets.  CC  QC 
Prtoe    fD.»D 


(ge 


Elgin  Wringer 

727A235I  Tor  Hound 
or  Stationary  Tubs. 
llzl\  in.  rolls,  warranted  for  flve 
years.  Spiral  praaaure  springs,  steel 
ball  beaxlnga  and  rarsfsible  drip.  Ship- 
ping weight.  28  pouDda  #fi  C9 

Xl  1C0       ••••■••■Bsaasaea*   ••■      ^T 


$|f25FortlitsPaiitr7 
V=    Refriferator 


727A2220  Japanned  White 
and  Gold.  tjuitable  for  sick- 
room, nursery,  kitctisa  or  pan- 
try. Keeps  ail  kiiida  of  roods 
and  liquors  perfectly  coal.  Sise, 
18^ixl3V4il2\     inches.       SWo- 


$720     Steaa  Cooker 

1=      727A4275   ^  Mw 

•  nard      Steam      Criktr. 

Has  aeamlces  copper-bottom  \\r.a 
tank  wldch  holds  1^  gallons.  Fits 
on  one  burner  of  gas  or  gaoiline 
stove.  Size,  11%  in.  square,  T2  ir 
high.     StaM.   wt..  20  lbs.   #Y  20 


t^ing    waigbt 
Price    


IT  Ibe. 


$5.25 


;l  Q90  Qaartere^  Oak 
i«>=     China  Closet 

9aA285  Quartered  Oak  China 
rioacf :  high  golden  gloas  ftnlsh. 
Ornamental  top  gallery;  bent  glass 
ends;  adjustable  ahelves;  eastera, 
lock  and  key.  Hal^t,  67  In  :  width, 
37  in.  Bhpg.  wt..  about  IZS  lbs. 
Shipped  (raas  Indiana.  Cl  9  OA 
Prioe    #IJ.»V 


/?aa/  Ent*r*€tii*ment 

60  Resona  Talkinf 
Machine 


'69^ 


7  I 3A5aS8 , 

Mahogany,    Ool< 


@r^nVf"'"^m^??Ci9h*  ^ 


Tour  diolcc  rf 
uoldea  Oak  or  f>i'n«2 
Oak  nntah.  Baight.  JVJft 
inches:  depth.  24  in**. 
width,  28  Indies.  W««» 
driT«B,  double  'V^ 
moter.  Plays  all  ««*™ 
For  compleU  descriptlo* 
see  page  «16  Tour  6a^ 

JS."^..  $69.60 
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soil  are  such  as  beans,  sweet  com,  peas,  peppers. 
By      R.    W.    DeBAUN,    N.    J.  pumpkins,  squash  and  tomatoes.     Of  course  there 

is  some  soil  which  in  even  too  poor  to  grow  sand 


UBtll   ten  years  ago  I  lived  on  a  large  and 
successful    truck   farm    in   northern    Nev/   Jersey, 

where  there  *»  erown  a  succession  of  ^®^®'^*.®^  illlllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllltnillllllllllllllllillllllllllllilllllllililllllllllHUIIIIW^  k»,,»         .*         i^  ^.  a  a         a 

and  small  fruits.     The  cropping  system  kept  the  „  ;j^_  berries  and  could  never  be  made  good  producers. 

trucks   going   to    the   Newark    wholesale    market  First  of  all,  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  My  plea  is  that  such  soil  will  make  a  rich  man 

every    day    from    early   spring,    when    asparagus,  man   who   is   running   the   farm   must   make    his  Poor  unless  he  moves  off  immediately.     There  are 

spinach,  sprouts  (dwarf  spring  kale),  lettuce  and"  Hving  out  of  that  farm.     If  his  soil  is  poor,  he  millions   of   reasonaibly   fertile  acres;    why   waste 

rhubarb    were    ready    to    gather,    until    late    the  will  be  advised  to  plant  soil  Improvement  crops  one's  life  on  a  hopeless  proposition? 

following    winter.      This    was    possible    because  and  plow  them  under.     (As  in  Fig.  1.)     While  I 

when    Thanksgiving    came,    the    storehouse    was  have  faith  in  this  method  on  impoverished  soils, 

filled  with  onions  and  squash.      The  root   cellar  i  realize  that  many  must  plant  their  special  soil  '^^  preparing  poor  soil  for  the  less  exacting 

was  filled  with  carrots,  beets  and  potatoes.  Cab-  improvement    crops    before    or    after    they    have  vegetable  crops,  the  very  first  consideration  should 

bage   and    celery   were   trenched    in    the   field    in  grown  a  vegetable  crop  each  season.     This  vege-  ^®  *  judicious  application  of  lime.     Lime  loosens 

which   they   grew   and   the   turnips   were   in   pits,  table  crop  offers  the  only  chance  for  cash  returns  "P  *  worn-out  soil  and  puts  it  into  action.     The 

To  grow  these  crops  successfully   a  produc-  regardless  of  the  condition  of  the  "soil.     Some  cash  croPS  will  produce  a  better  yield  and  more  vine 

live  soil   is  essential   and   when   profitable  yields  crops  which  frequently  do  well  even  on  run-down  growth  so  that  there  will  be  more  organic  matter 


Use  Lime 


of  such  crops  are  being  harvested 
it  requires  large  amounts  of  plant 
food  and  organic  material  to  re- 
place that  which  is  used  up."  Ten 
years  ago  the  money  paid  out  for 
fertilizer  and  manure  on  this  farm 
was  just  the  same  as  it  costs  now, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  price 
of  fertilizer  and  manure  is  twice 
what  it  was  then.  And  yet  the 
soil  is  being  maintained  in  a  high 
state  of  fertility.  The  method  pur- 
sued represents  a  new  development 
in  maintaining  soil  fertility^  which 
I  find,  from  continually  traveling 
around  New  Jersey's  vegetable  sec- 
tions for  three  years,  is  being 
adopted  by  the  truckers  thruout  the 
state.  I  will  try  to  bring  out  a 
few  ideas  which  have  been  Im- 
pressed upon  me  by  practical  ex- 
perience end  observation  as  essen- 
tials for  economical  and  bountiful 
production. 


Fig.  1. — Cow  Peas  Growing  for  Soil  Improvement  in  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 


to  return  to  the  soil.  And,  if  the- 
^rop  happens  to  be  a  legume,  such 
as  peas  or  beans,  more  nitrogen  will 
be  taken  from  the  air,  because  the 
uuCicria  on  tuc  roots  will  be  en- 
abled to  work  better.  Illustrated 
in  Fig.  2.  Furthermore,  another 
great  benefit  will  be  had  from  the 
lime  when  crimson  clover,  rve  and 
vetch  are  sowed  between  the  cash 
crops  at  the  last  cultivation  for  a 
winter's  cover  crop.  We  hear  a 
great  lot  about  the  humus  content 
of  our  soils,  but  that  problem  need 
be  no  problem  if  the  grower  will 
carefully  consider  the  nature  of  hi<» 
cash  crops  and  will  sow  soil  im- 
provement  crops  wherever  the  op- 
portunity presents  itself. 

Fertilizers 

After  the  soil  is  plowed  and 
lime  has  been  harrowed  in.  the 
grower    is    ready    to    fertilize    and 


Fig.  2. — Bush  lima  Beans,  Cape  May  Connty,  K.  J.    A  Profitable  Cash 

Crop  That  Improves  the  Soil 


Fig.    3.r-Tuming    Under    Early    P  ea   Vines   While    Cultivating   Early 

Tomatoes,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 


4 
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plant.     Very   few  struggling  beginners  art  able    pole  Hmas  and  cranberry  bean,  very  extensively, 
to  procure  enough  manure  to  give  all  their  fields    These  are  profitable  cash  crops  and  soil  Improve- 
a  good  application.     If  only  a  limited  quantity  is    ment  crops  as  well.     (See  again  Figure  2.) 
available,  use  it  for  the  early  tomatoes,  peppers  In  Burlington  County  the  early  garden  peas 

and  squash  by  opening  up  quite  deep  rows  and  are  planted  in  rows  about  4i  feet  apart  Just  as 
applying  a  moderate  amount  along  in  the  row.  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  a  row  of  early  to- 
Then  sow  about  50  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  mixed  mato  plants  is  set  between  every  two  rows  of 
with  from  300  to  600  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  per  peas,  or  else  can-house  tomato  plants  are  set 
acre  Sow  along  on  top  of  the  manure  and  cover  between  the  rows  a  little  later.  By  the  time  he 
UP  the  rows  with  horse  power  and  then  quickly  tomato  plants  are  beginning  to  spread  out,  the 
shape  up  the  hills  to  receive  the  seed.  In  this  green  peas  are  picked  for  market.  Then  the  farm- 
way  the  greatest  and  quickest  benefit  will  be  er  with  a  one-horse  plow  throws  up  a  furrow 
received  from  the  small  amount  of  manure  and  towards  each  side  of  the  tomato  row.  This  provides 
fertilizer  used  ^  furrow  along  side  of  the  pea  vines.     A  man  goes 

Fertilizer  is  recognized  as  a  necessity  thru-    along  the  pea  row  with  a  hay  fork,  pulls  the  vines 
Somehow  or  other  the  vegetable    into  the  furrow  and  walks  on  them.     Then  the 

one  horse  and  the  little  plow  come  along  again 
and  completely  bury  the  spent  pea  vines.  See 
Figure  3.)  The  result  is  that  in  about  three 
weeks  the  soft  pea  vines  will  have  completely 
decomposed  in  the  warm  soil  and  the  tomatoes 
will  soon  find  the  decaying  leguminous  vegetable 
matter  and  will  be  greatly  benefitted. 

If  it  happens  to  be  early  tomatoes,  the  old 


out  the  East. 

grower  who  uses  the  most  appears  to  make  the 
greatest  net  profit.  However,  there  is  a  big  dif- 
ference in  fertilizers,  and  the  grower  should  un- 
derstand it.  The  nitrogen  in  blood,  tankage,  bone, 
dried  garbage  and  feathers  is  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  available  the  first  year  it  is  used.  Most 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  acid  phosphate  is  im- 
mediately soluble,  and  this  is  recognized  as  one  .  .  .  ,  ,„ 
of  the  very  best  and  cheapest  sources  of  phosphoric    vines   will   be   disc-harrowed   to   pieces    along^in 


acid.  Why  should  a  trucker,  especially  one  with 
little  backing,  be  told  that  he  should  use  ground 
bone,  tankage,  etc.,  when  the  ingredients  do  not 
give  full  returns  for  two  or  more  years?  Slow 
acting  materials  can  not  be  expected  to  give  prof- 
itable   returns    when    applied    to    quick-growing 


crops 


August  to  stop  the  summer  twitch  grass,  and  a 
cover  crop  will  probably  be  sown  at  the  last  cul- 
tivation. The  intercrop  of  peas  costs  practically 
no  more  to  plant  than  Canada  field  peas,  cows  peas 
or  soybeans,  yet  they  offer  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  immediate  cash  returns  and  soil  im- 
provement.    This  same  idea  is  worked  in  a  mul- 


The  agricultural  experiment  stations  tell  us    titude  of  ways.     For  instance,  early  string  beans    essary  for  the  far: 
manures  and  soils  are  deficient  in  phosphoric    or  garden  peas  are  planted  between  the  rows  of    material   from  hi 


that 

acid,  the  one  important  element 
that  does  so  much  to  produce  an 
early,  heavy  set  of  large  fruit  in 
our  vegetables  and  fruits.  There- 
fore, by  using  this  cheapest  of  all 
fertilizing  ingredients  generously 
we  get  fullest  benefit  from  all  ni- 
trogen and  potash  which  may  be 
present  in  the  soil.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  this  material  is  that,  It 
It  is  applied  in  excess  of  the  crop's 
needs,  it  will  not  leach  away  but 
will  be  retained  for  the  use  of  suc- 
ceeding crops.  Therefore,  where 
economy  and  quick  returns  are  de- 
sired, it  is  advisable  to  buy  most  of 
the  fertilizer  in  the  form  of  ni- 
trate of  soda,  acid  phosphate  and 
some  tankage.  The  latter  material 
Is  added  to  prevent  the  mixture 
from  getting  hard  if  it  is  to  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  around  for  several 
days  before  it  is  to  be  used. 

A  mixture  containing  one  part 
(by  weight)  of  nitrate  of  soda,  one 
of  tankage  and  six  of  acid  phosphate 
would  analyze  about  3  percent  ni- 
trogen  (equivalent  to  3}  percent  ammonia)    and 
13  percent  phosphoric  acid  and  no  potash.     This 
material  would  be  most  economical  and  quick  to 
give  excellent  returns.     If  at  any  time  the  condi- 
tion of  the  growing  crops  seemed  to  warrant  it, 
an  additional  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  might 
be  applied  to  complete  the  growth  of  the  crop, 
using  from  50  to  100  pounds  per  acre.    This  meth- 
od of  fertilizing  the  vegetable  crops  may  not  just 
exactly    appeal    to    some   of   the   well-established 
truckers,    but    it    certainly    brings   out    an    idea 
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to  devtlop  into  the  winter  eoT«r  crop.  The  foi- 
lowliTK  spring  there  will  be  a  partly  decomposed 
mass  of  stalks  and  cowpeas  and  a  cover  crop  of 
rye  to  plow  under  for  those  crops  that  require  a 
good  soil. 

Objections 

These    paragraphs    have    shown    how    great 
quantities  of  soil-improving,  organic  material  may 
be  obtained  while  profitable  crops  are  being  pro- 
4uced.     I  do  not   expect   that  all  who   read  this 
article  will   agree   with  the  ideas,  because   their 
particular  soil  and  farm  conditions  may  not  per- 
mit them  to  suit  their  vegetable  and  berry  crops 
to  these  methods.     Perhaps  the  first  thing  that 
will  arouse  objection  is  the  plowing  under  of  the 
sweet  corn  stalks.    Why  not  save  them  for  fodder? 
They  are  excellent  for  horses  and  cattle  during 
the  winter.     All  very  true,  but  if  we  try  to  cut 
early  sweet  corn  stalks  and  tie  them  up  properly 
it  will  require  a  lot  of  time  right  in  the  last  part 
of  summer  when  there  are  hundreds  of  more  im- 
portant things  to  do.     These  early  stalks  are  very 
small  anyway  and  they  are  hard  to  cure  properly 
during  the  hot  weather.    Furthermore,  if  they  are 
fed  to  the  cattle  during  the  winter,  the  amount 
of  manure  and  organic  matter  returned  to  the  field 
equals  about  three-fifths  of  the  material  formerly 
contained  in  the  stalks.  Thus,  there  is  a  loss  in  fer- 
tility and  labor  when  early  sweet  corn  stalks  are 
saved.  This  is  often  necessary,  but  meadow  land  is 
an  asset  to  any  farm,  because  it  makes  it  less  ne<v 
essary  for  the  farmer  to  take  every  bit  of  organic 
s   truck   fields   for  feeding.     An 
acre  of  (field  corn)  stalks  contains 
approximately  26  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen, 4  pounds  phosphoric  acid  and 
42  pounds  of  potash;  200  bushels  of 
potatoes   remove   from    the  soil   41 
pounds  nitrogen,  19  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  69  pounds  of  pot- 
ash.      Therefore,    when    a    farmer 
plows  under  the  stalks  which  have 
produced    his    crop    of    corn    he    is 
adding  much  to  his  soil  for  the  next 
year's  crop. 

The  manure  produced   on  the 
farm  is  of  far  greater  value  than 
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Fig.  4. — ^Tuming  Under  Excessively  Heavy  Growth  of  Canada  Field  Peas 

Injured  the  Soil 

new  strawberry  fields,  between  asparagus  rows 
and  between  the  wide  rows  for  cucumbers,  canta- 
loupes, egg-plants,  squash  and  watermelons. 

Sweet  Com  Improvement 
Hundreds  of  truckers  thruout  New  Jersey  are 
giving  sweet  corn  (and  field  corn)  a  place  on 
their  farms.  This  crop  is  proving  to  be  a  profit- 
able cash  crop  and  a  soil  improver  as  well.  It 
grows  nicely  if  it  is  well  fertilized  even  on  soil 
of   moderate   fertility.      After   the.  green   corn   is 


worthy  of  consideration  at  this  time  when  effic-    picked,  the  stalks  of  the  early  crop  may  be  plowed 
iency,  economy  and  quick  returns  are  necessary. 

Building  Fertility  with  Cash  Crops 
We  have  discussed  a  way  to  get  quick  cash 
returns  from  a  run-down  soil  by  the  use  of  lime, 
a  little  manure  and  quickly  available  fertilizer. 
Now  consider  a  way  to  build  up  the  soil's  fer- 
tility with  organic  material  so  that  it  will  become 


under  at  once.  In  southern  Jersey,  string  beans 
are  frequently  planted  on  the  early  corn  ground 
and  of  course  this  further  improves  the  soil.  In 
northern  Jersey,  the  season  is  shorter  and  the 
only  money  crops  which  would  have  time  to  df»- 
velop  after  sweet  corn  would  be  lettuce,  turnips 
or  spinach  without  a  chance  for  soil  improvement 
other   than    the   corn    stalks,    unless    the   turnips 


allow   the  barnyard  manure  to   lie 
in  a  heap  behind  our  stable  doors, 
perhaps  under  the  drip  of  the  roof, 
more  than  half  of  its  value  will  be 
washed   away.      Mr.    Dicky,    of   the 
New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, estimates  that  this  loss  alone 
in  this  state  is  equal  to  $2,500,000 
worth  of  plant  food  per  year.  The 
remedy  is  to  provide  shelter  for  the 
manure  and  to  save  the  liquids   At 
all  times,  remove  the  manure  to  the 
field  for  Immediate  use  as  soon  as  it  Is  possible. 
The    vegetable    grower    must    expect    to    use 
much  more  fertilizer  than  a  general  farmer,  be- 
cause his  crops  require  more  and  are  worth  more 
per  acre.     Fertilizer  makes  possible  a  good  yield 
of  market  crops  and  the  production  of  much  soil 
improvement    material    for   the   soil.      Thus,    the 
soil  can  be  built  up  and  maintained,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  grower  is  making  a  good  living. 

Over-doing  the  Job 
Rich  soil  should  never  be  given  over  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  soil  improvement  crops  for  an 
entire  season.  Plant  something  that  offers  the 
best  opportunity  for  cash  returns.  I  am  re- 
minded of  my  own  experience  five  years  ago, 
when  we  had  a  very  fertile  field  on  which  fall 
spinach  was  to  be  planted  In  August.  Spinach 
thrives  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  .soil. 
Therefore  we  sowed  Canada  field  peas  early  that 


thoroly  fertile  and  productive  for  the  more  exact-  were  sowed  broadcast  with  clover  or  clover,  rye  spring  to  further  Improve  the  soil.  The  result 
ing  crops,  such  as  cabbage,  celery,  cucumbers,  let- 
tuce, onions,  potatoes,  spinach  and  strawberries. 
Organic  material  has  got  to  be  obtained  at  the 
least  possible  cost.  Crops  grown  for  soil  improve- 
ment are  all  right  when  the  ground  can  be  spared 
for  that  purpose,  and  cover  crops  should  always 
be  planted  because  they  help  to  retain  plant  food 
in  the  soil  and  provide  organic  matter.  But  the 
time  has  come  when  the  vegetable  grower  must 
also  consider  the  residue  organic  materials  left 
on  his  soil  by  his  cash  crops.  Why  not  do  the 
way  thousands  of  truckers  are  doing  In  Atlantic, 
Cape  May  and  Cumberland  Counties  of  New  Jer- 
sey?   They  are  growing  string  beans,  bush  llmsrr 


and   winter  vetch. 

The  second  early  plantings  of  sweet  corn  do 
not  come  off  until  two  or  three  weeks  later, 
therefore  another  method  is  being  developed.  Dur- 
ing July,  Just  as  the  corn  is  coming  into  tassel, 
five  pecks  of  cowpeas  are  broadcasted  per  acre 
and  harrowed  in  deeply.  When  the  green  corn  is 
ready  to  be  pulled  for  market,  the  cowpeas  are 
just  nicely  starting,  but  they  will  not  have  taken 
any  moisture  from  the  developing  corn.  A  few 
weeks  later,  when  frost  comes,  the  entire  growth 
of  corn  stalks  and  cowpeas  is  disc-harrowed  and 
while  the  harrowing  continues,  rye  Is  sown  broad- 
cast at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre 


was  that  the  peas  grew  enormously.  They  lodged 
and  rotted  underneath  but  continued  to  grow  on 
top.  In  June  the  entire  mass  was  plowed  under 
(Figure  4)  but  the  heavy  rank  growth  did  more 
harm  than  good.  It  would  have  been  muca  more 
profitable  to  the  grower  and  far  better  for  th;^ 
late  spinach  if  an  early  cash  crop  had  been  har- 
vested from  the  ground. 

I  would  never  again  plow  under  such  a  heavy 
green  growth,  because  it  sours  the  soil.  If  '-t 
had  been  thoroly  disc-harrowed  a  week  before 
plowing  it  under,  some  of  the  material  would  have 
dried  out  a  little  and  much  of  It  would  have  been 
mixed   thru   the   soil   to   decompose   gradually. 
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The  Fundamentals 
of  Successful  Corn  Growing 

Maintaining  a  Balance  Between  Heat  and   Moisture 

There  are  certain  fundamental  requirements  filled    before    the   fire    is    started.  be  so  unusually  warm  and  forward  as  to  warrant 

In  moisture,  heat,  and  fertility,  which  everywhere  In   northern  sections   and   at   high  altitudes    planting  in  April. 

govern  corn  yields.     A  change  in  the  supply  of  the    lack    of    heat    limits    corn    yields,    while    in  The  next  article  will  deal  with  getting  mois- 

one  may   make   a   change   in   another   advisable,  southern    sections    it    is    the    lack    of    moisture,    ture  into  the  soil  and  preparing  com  for  plant- 

Jhus,  the  moisture  requirement  varies  with   the  Far     north     a     soil     with     a     wet     surface    ing. 

amount  of  heat  available.     In  addition  to  water  is   usually    a    cold   soil.      Here    the    conservation  - 

and  heat,  soil  fertility  and  seed  also  must  be  re-  of    heat    is   more  'important    than    the   conserva-  C  C"  C       L 

garded   among   the  chief  essentials.      No   one   of  tion    of    moisture.      Evaporation    keeps    the    soil  OOITIC  rlgUICS  Oil  OOVDCSinS 

these   can    be   said    to    be   more    important    than  cool.     Soil  moisture   rises   to   the  surface   to  re-  

another.  Where  all  are  abundant  except  one  (as  place  that  which  evaporates.  Cultivation  checks  The  more  the  farmers  experiment  with  and 
water,  for  example),  this  one  becomes  the  limit-  the  rise  of  soil  moisture  to  the  surface,  enabling  try  to  grow  soybeans  the  better  they  come  to  ap- 
ing factor  and  methods  of  supplying  It  become  the  the  surface  to  dry  more  rapidly.  The  dry  sur-  predate  their  value  in  feeding  live  stock.  I  have 
important  means  of  increasing  the  yield.  In  face  then  becomes  warm  by  taking  In  heat,  wjiich  read  occasionally  of  very  wonderful  claims  made 
ehort,  the  secret  of  successful  corn  'culture  is  to  otherwise  would  have  been  wasted  in  evaporating  for  soybeans,  and  while  I  have  no  occasion  to 
maintain  a  proper  balance  of  moisture,  heat,  water  from  below.  Corn  cultivated  late  in  the  af-  doubt  them  the  three  years'  experience  we  have 
and   fertility.                                        .  ternoon  may  be  frosted  that  night,  while  adjoin-    had  with  them   inclines  me  to  believe  that  if  a 

Corn  possesses  characteristics  which  appear  ing  uncultivated  rows  escape  the  frost.     The  more    farmer   begins    growing    them    he    will    learn    to 

to  make  it  adapted  to  drouth  conditions,  and,  on  rapid    evaporation    caused    by    recent    cultivation    utilize  them  with  live  stock  and  discover  new  and 

the    other    l^and,    has    qualities    which    limit    its  first  cools  the  surface,  but  as  soon  as  the  surface    valuable  possibilities  in  them. 

.possibilities  as  a  crop  for  semi-arid  regions  and  dries,  the  soil  becomes  warm  quicker  and  the  crop  ^g  an  Instance  of  this  I  will  give  an  inter- 
call  for  special  adjustments.  In  producing  a  given  grows  more  rapidly  than  it  would  have  done  estlng  experience  we  had  last  year.  In  a  part  of 
weight  of,  reed  or  dry  matter,  corn  uses  less  wa-  without  the  cultivation.  one  field  of  soybeans  there  was  about  one  and  one- 
ter  than  certain  other  crops,  as  oats,  clover,  and  In  northern  localities,  where  lack  of  heat  is  ^alf  acres  that  was  rather  thin  and  too  weedy  to 
alfalfa.  It  Is  deep  rooted  and  can,  if  necessary,  a  factor  limiting  corn  yields,  summer  fallowing  cut  for  seed,  and  being  pushed  with  other  work  at 
draw  water  from  a  depth  of  5  or  6  feet.     In  hot, 


dry  weather  the  rolling  of  the  blades  reduces  the 
loss  of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  re- 
quirements and  peculiar  flowering  habits  of  this 
crop  make  it  less  adapted  to  semi-arid  regions 
than  other  grain  or  forage  crops. 

Com  makes  its  entire  growth  during  the 
season  of  highest  temperature,  growing  best  when 
the  thermometer  registers  80  to  100  degrees  P. 
It  can  not  grow  in  early  spring  or  late  fall  and 
its  growth  Is  retarded  during  the  summer  by  cold 
nights  or  cool  weather.  It  needs  its  greatest  sup- 
j  ply  of  moisture  during  th*  summer  weeks  when 
drouth's  are  most  likely  and  when  rains  are  less 
effective  because  of  losses  from  evaporation.  In 
other  words,  the  heat  requirement  of  corn  pre- 
,  vents  growth  at  times  when  moisture  conditions 
'  are  likely  to  be  most  favorable,  while  lack  of 
moisture  frequently  retards  growth  when  heat 
conditions  are  most  favorable.  The  problem, 
therefore,  where  heat  is  great  and  moisture  de- 
ficient, is  to  store  up  moisture;  and,  where  mois- 
ture Is  plentiful  and  heat  deficient,  so  to  handle 
the  soil  as  to  prevent  moisture  from  lessening  un- 
duly such  heat  as  may  be  available. 

In  the  case  of  corn,  which  differs  in  this 
respect  from  perfect  flowering  plants,  the  setting 
of  seed  and  the  filling  of  the  ears  are  seriously 


Oil  or  Gasoline  Pump  for  Under-Ground  Tank 


the  time  of  cutting  we  let  this  patch  stand  ex- 
pecting to  cut  it  later,  but  after  threshing  out  the 
soyfl3eans  the  weather  turned  bad  and  the  patch 
was  not  cut. 

The  field  was  closed  up  until  early  in  Decem- 
ber when  we  turned  a  herd  of  cattle  we  are  fat- 
tening into  the  field  to  eat  up  the  large  stack  of 
soybean  vines  left  after  threshing  the  beans.  The 
first  evening  when  the  cattle  came  up,  having 
been  In  the  field  about  three  hours,  they  ate  about 
half  as  much  corn  and  soybean  silage  as  usual  and 
munched  over  their  feed  of  broken  corn.  The 
next  day  I  watched  them  in  the  field,  and  under- 
stood the  reason  of  the  short  appetites  the  pre- 
vious evening. 

A  few  of  them  were  feeding  about  the  stack. 
but  most  of  them  were  out  where  th"  <'0'''°  had  no^ 
been  cut,  biting  the  pods  off  the  sianding  vines. 
The  snow  was  about  four  inches  deep  at  the  time. 
On  examining  the  vines  I  found  practically  all  the 
pods  still  filled  with  beans,  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  pods  having  split  open.  The  beans  were 
pretty  dry.  tho  some  were  swollen  a  little  and 
dark  in  color,  but  not  moldy  or  rotten. 

We  were  going  to  buy  some  more  cotton 
seed  meal  for  the  cattle,  but  since  the  beans  are 
about  equal  in  feeding  value  decided  to  utilize 
those   on    the  vines   which   might    have   gone   to 


Interfered  with  by  summer  drouths.  Corn  has  and  moisture  conservation  tend  to  keep  the  soil  waste.  The  cattle  foraged  on  this  patch  for  about 
two  kinds  of  fiowers:  The  tassel,  or  pollen  bearer;  cold  and  seldom  give  increased  yields  of  com.  two  weeks  until  the  icy  condition  prevented  turn- 
and  the  seed-forming,  or  silk-bearing  flowers,  in  southern  localities,  where  lack  of  moisture  is  ing  them  out  for  fear  they  might  Injure  them- 
The  pollen  from  one  falling  on  the  silk  of  the  the  limiting  factor,  summer  fallowing  and  prac-  selves,  and  there  are  still  beans  there  for  them, 
•ther  Is  necessary  to  the  development  of  grain,  tices  which  increase  soil  moisture  give  Increased  Before  turning  them  into  the  beans  they 
Drouthy  conditions  often  hasten  the  shedding  of  yields  of  corn.  were  consuming  fourteen  silage  cartfuls  of  silage 
pollen,  but  delay  the  appearance  of  silks,  with  the  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Great  Plains,  and  four  cartfuls  of  broken  corn  a  day.  When 
result  that  the  pollen  is  mostly  wasted.  If  fer-  lack  of  moisture  is  the  chief  limiting  factor.  Ig-  turned  on  the  beans  they  ate  only  six  cartfuls 
tillzation  is  prevented  in  this  way.  no  amount  of  noring  special  Instances  and  speaking  generally,  of  silage  a  day,  less  than  half  before,  but  still 
later  rain  can  cause  kernels  to  form  or  make  a  every  operation  should  be  conducted  in  such  continued  to  consume  their  four  cartfuls  of  com. 
good  grain  yield.  The  corn  crop  is  sometimes  In-  manner  and  at  such  time  as  to  enable  the  soil  to  In  other  Avords.  the  beans  the  cattle  got  each  day 
jured  by  hot  winds  that  do  less  damage  to  such  take  in  and  retain  water.  But  just  how  and  were  equal  in  value  to  the  difference  between 
crops  as  alfalfa  *and  the  grain  sorghums.  The  when  Is  this  to  be  done?  Should  the  land  be  fourteen  and  six  cartfuls  of  silage,  or  eight  cart- 
problem  here  is  by   the  choice  of  planting  time  plowed    deep   or  shallow,    in    the   fall    or   in    the  fuls. 

and  the  selection   of  early-maturing  or  late-ma-  spring?     On  what   date  should   corn   be  planted.  Our  silage  cart  holds  seventy-eight  pounds  of 

turing  varieties  to  bring  about  the  double  flower-  and  how  many  times  should  it  be  cultivated?  silage,  and  if  we  figure  the  value  of  the  silage  at 

Ing  of   the  corn    at   times   when   drouth   Is  least             These   questions   can    not   be   answered    cor-  $7.25  a  ton  the  624  pounds  saved  each  day  has  a 

liable  to  Interfere  with  fertilization.  rectly  by  rule  or  by  averages.     Each  field  of  corn  value  of  12.25.    It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  feed- 

Everything    corn    gets    from    the   soil    is    In  presents  a  combination  of  conditions  which   de-  ing  of  the  beans  on  the  vines  would  be  equal  to 

Jiquid   form,    and    the   crop   can   not   grow  unless  mand  consideration  in  answering  these  questions.  $2.25  a  day  when  they  replaced   $7.25  silage.     If 

the  soil  contains  moisture  to  spare.  Time-of-planting  tests   conducted   yearly   for  100  the  value  of  the  silage  is  $6  a  ton  then  the  beans 

In    our   semi-arid    regions    the    soils    for    the  years  at  a  particular  station  might  show  that  the  would  be  equivalent  to  $1.87  a  day.     At  this  rate 

most  part  are  fertile,   and   the  limiting  factor  Is  highest  average  yield  had  been  obtained  from  corn  for  twelve  days  the  'beans  had  a  total   value  of 

either  water  or  heat.     Raising  corn  may  be  liken-  planted  on  May  10.  and   the  next   spring  might  $27.06.  or  $18.04  an   acre  for  the  11  acres.     Of 


cd  to  raising  steam  In  an  engine.  Too 
much  water  towers  the  temperature, 
■whereas  too  little  water  Is  danger- 
ous. Growth  can  take  place  only 
"while  there  Is  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween beat  and  water.  The  two 
must  be  in  the  soil  at  the  same  time. 
Water  falling  as  snow  or  rain  before 
heat  is  present  should  be  stored  in 
the    soil.       The    boiler    should    be 


course  all  the  credit  cannot  be  placed 
to  the  beans  for  they  ate  quite  a  good 
deal   from   the  stack   of  vines,  but  it 
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Pennsptvania  Farmer 

Some  Lessons  in  Pruning 
and  Fertilizing  Grapes 
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Anawer  th«  turmtn'  biar  qaeBtioM, 
Bow  c«n  I  srow  crops  with  leM 
•zpenae  t  How  can  I  Bare  In  punt* 
Ins  potatoes  T  How  msks  biga 
prieed  seed  aro  farthest  T  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor  problem  and  mskefl 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 
Means  $6  to  ISO  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every    seed  piece  in    its    plaea 
and  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
boaheU  seed  per  acre.  Uni 
form    depth;    even 
spaciur.    We  make 
a  fall  une  of  potato 
machinery.       Send      i 
for  booklet    today.      ' 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

Bat«uuiMTfC«.,Boz  76B,GraiIodi, 


For  Codling  Motti 
And  Scab     use 

SULFOCIDE 

and 

CAL-ARSENATE 

— a  new  combination  which  bids  fair 
to  replace  the  old  Lime  Sulphur-Arse- 
nateof  Lead  and  Bordeaux-Lead  mia> 
tures,  in  both  orchard  and  garden. 
It  is  more  powerful  and  much  less  ex- 
pensive. 1  gallon  and  3  Ibt.  makes 
150  gallons  of  spray. 

Send  for  circular 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists 
50  Church  St.     Dept.A.         New  York 


Some  years  ago,  the  various  crops 
we  were  then  producing  were  being 
discussed,    among    which    was:     The 
grape    as   a   commercial    proposition. 
One  man  said  he  thought  the  future 
for  commercial  grape  culture  was  as- 
sured because  the  industry  was  at  a 
low    ebb   80    tar   as    production    was 
concerned.      Prices   were    advancing, 
showing    that    production    was    not 
keeping  pace  with  demand.  Thinking 
the  situation  looked  good  I  prepared 
to  set  a  small  vineyard.     I  had  good 
grape  soil  and  flattered  myaelf  that 
I  could  produce  better  and  in  larger 
amounts  per  given   area   than   many 
vineyards    I    had    seen    growing.      I 
had  my  own  ideas  about  doing  this, 
and    that    idea    was,    as    had    always 
been    my   practice,    to   feed   the  crop 
and  feed  it  sufliciently  to  produce  a 
full   crop.      I   started    out   with   that 
intention.      The  old  sayiing,   that  an 
open  confession  is  good  for  the  soul, 
is  what  I  propose  to  give  you.     We 
farmers,   when   we  view  things   from 
the  proper  angle  and  make  the  right 
deductions,  frequently  learn  as  much 
from  our  mistakes  as  we  do  from  our 
successes,  and  I  often  think  we  learn 
more,   because  when  a  man  has  sev- 
eral   successes   he  is  likely   to   think 
he     knows     it     all,     hence,     gets     a 


trained  in  both  directtons  on  the 
wires,  so  far  as  I  had  vines  to  do  it. 
Some  had  four  long  enough  to  reach; 
others  had  only  three  and  some  had 
only  two  that  wouli  reach  the  bot- 
tom wire,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
more  that  had  to  be  tied  to  the  top 
wire  with  twine  and  then  wait  for 
them  to  grow  long  enough  to  train 
along  the  wire. 

I   was   quite   proud   of    my    young 
vineyard   when    it    was   all   fixed   up. 
Now    I    thought    I   would    manure    it 
and  did,   then  I   applied   a  moderate 
dressing     of     fertilizer     during    Xhe 
growing    season.      Did    I    have    any 
fruit?     I  cut  four  tons  of  fine  grapes. 
But,  oh  my!   the  wood;   some  of  the 
young   wood   was   16   feet   long,   and 
lots  of  it.     Now  I  planned  to  do  with- 
out manure,  so  I  sowed   the  ground 
with  crimson  clover  and  got  a  good 
catch.      I    plowed    that   under    when 
about   four  inches   high  and  applied 
acid    phosphate,    figuring    that    my 
crimson  clover  would  furni-sh   nitro- 
gen   enough.      It    furnished    far    too 
much. 

By  this  time,  I  had  vines  trained 
in  all  directions  on  each  wire  and 
as  yet  had  not  cut  out  any  old  wood, 
only  trimming  the  new  wood  back  to 
two    buds.      The    nitrogen    furnished 


April   20.   1918. 

If  the  vineyard  makes  a  normal 
growth  is  it  quite  possible  that  some 
summer  pruning  will  be  beneficial. 
It  is  essential  in  a  humid  climate  to 
have  the  vines  so  that  the  dews  and 
moisture  after  rains  dry  off  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  to  prevent  the  fungus 
which  causes  the  brown  rot  to  get 
any  chance  to  start  and  multiply. 
That  is  the  main  reason  why  we 
place  our  first  wire  three  feet  or 
more  from  the  ground.  This  allows 
a  free  circulation,  of  air  under  each 
row  of  vines,  helping  to  dry  them  off 
readily. — C.  C.  Hulsart,  N.  J. 
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your  copy  today. 
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jtr  eTs  for  profit 

Mr.  Planter  if  you  are  going  to  plant  out 
an  orchard  this  spring  be  on  the  safe  side 
by  planting  my  Guaranteed  Trees.  True  to 
name,  free  from  disease  and  paclted  so  as 
to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition. 

Each     10      100 
See2  yr.  0  to  7  ft .  X  X  X  Applea  . 

Plums,  Pears     ^,„-,,  *% 

2  Medium  sis  e  r>  to  6  ft.     ,-»•?? 
Swfyt  A  fiour  cherries  «x  o  t0  7  IS.  .^a 
Ciuliices  XXX  4  to  6  ft. 
Medium  sizo  3  to  4  ft. 
Peaches  I  yr.  5  to  6  ft. 
4  to  .■>  ft. 
Fiend  for  Free  Price  I-tet "'  "i* 
of  small  fruits  and  ornamentals. 

John  W    Finn's  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Est  1890  Dan.ville.  N.  Y.  »'«  21 
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Lou  Dillon  Garden  Cultivator 

The  greatest  labor-saving  tool 
tcver  invented  for  garden  work. 

Buns  easier   and  does  better   work 

than  any  other  garden   cultivator 

upon  the  market.  Carries  it.sown 

,  weight.    Set  it  to  stir  the  soil  any  depth 

you  wish.      Work.s   tUe  soil  at  an  even 

depth  all  down  the   row.      Lasier  to 

push  than  a  lawn  mower.    Use  it  two 

weeks;  if  not  satisfied,  return 

it  to  us   and   we    will   refund 

your  money.  Write  today  for 

catalogue   and    price 

list. 

TlieSdiaibleMff.Co. 
Dtpf.  P.  Ehrfia,  OWo 
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"swelled  head".  Lack  of  a  full  meas- 
ure of  success  makes  one  use  some 
gray  matter  to  overcome  his  fail- 
ures. That  was  my  case  in  trying 
to  grow  larger  yields  of  grapes  than 
my   neighbors. 

I  set  an  acre  as  a  starter.     My  first 
mistake    was    in    planting    them    too 
close  together  for  the  post  and  wire 
system;    but   that  was  not  my  fault. 
The   nurseryman   from  whom  I  pur- 
chased   the   plants    insisted    that   8x9 
feet  was  too  far  apart,  but  I  planted 
them    out    that    distance;    that    is,    9 
feet  between   rows  and   8   feet   apart 
in    the   row.      The  vines   when    long 
enough    were    to   be   trained    on   two 
wires   attached   to   posts   which  were 
set   16   ft.   apart,  one  between   every 
two  vines.  My  idea  was  to  train  one 
vine  each  way  on  each  wire,  making 
tour  leaders.  1  planned  to  take  one  of 
these  out   each   year,   thus   renewing 
my  vineyard  every  four  years.     The 
first   year   after   planting,   the   vines 
were  thinned  out  to  two  or  three  of 
the  most  promising  and  tied  to  stakes 
driven    in    the   ground.      They    were 
left    thus   for  one  year.      When    the 
vineyard  was  two  years  old.  the  posts 
were   set    and   wires  stretched.      The 
fifi^t  or  lower  wire  was  made  fast  3 
feet  above  the  ground;  the  second  18 
inches  higher.     Then  the  vines  were 


by   that  clover,    together  with   what 
had  been   left  over  from   the  season 
before,  stimulated  a  wood  growth  be- 
yond all  imagination,     I  had  a  crow's 
nest.     What  about  fruit?     Well,  the 
crop  was  reduced  one-third  and  twice 
as  hard  to  gather.     What  is  the  les- 
son?    Too  much  food,  and  the  wrong 
method   of    pruning;    too    much    old 
wood    and    not    enough    new.      Since 
that  time  I  have  pruned  differently, 
experimenting  to  learn  what  is  best, 
and  have  now  gotten  baek  to  where 
I  should  have  stayed.     Whether  my 
conditions  are  the  same  as  it  would 
be   in    other   localities   I    am    unable 
to  say,  hut  I  imagine  there   is  not 
much  difference. 

The  lesson  learned  by  partilal  fail- 
ure is    this:    First,    do   not    feed    the 
grape  vine  too  heavily.     Don't  plant 
it  on  strong,  rich  soil.  Second,  prune 
for  fruit  and  not  for  wood.  My  meth- 
od now  Is  to  cut  out  as  much  of  the 
old  wood  as  I  have  new  canes  to  take 
their  places;  further  than  that,  there 
are  always  places  where  young  wood 
grows   from  that   in   time  become   a 
veritable  knot,  or  a  cluster  of  stubs 
and   buds.      That   should   not   be  al- 
lowed to  occur;  each  pruning  should 
take  out  all  previous  growth  except 
one  cane,   and  that  one  cut   back  to 
two  buds. 


Last  year  I  tried  Inoculation  on 
garden  peas  and  beans  as  an  ex- 
periment with  very  successful  re- 
sults. 

The      accompanying      illustration 
shows   the  roots  of   pea   vines.      The 
first  root  at  left  was  inoculated  and 
grown  where  peas  were  grown  before. 
The   root  was   very    full    of   nodules. 
The    second    root    was    uninoculated 
and   grown   where   peas  were  grown 
before.     This  root  was  very  full  of 
nodules,   but  not  nearly  so  large  or 
strong  a  root  as  No.   1,     Root  No.  3 
was   not   inoculated   and   was   grown 
where    peas    were    never   grown    be- 
fore.     The   root   is   without   nodules 
and  has  very  slender  plant  stems  and 
few  peas.     Root  No.  4  was  inoculated 
and    grown    where    peas    were   never 
grown  before.     It  shows  quite  a  lot 
of    nodules    and    a    strong    root    and 
stems.     The  peas  which  were  inocu- 
lated were  much  more  thrifty  vines 
and  bore  more  peas  than   those  not 
inoculated. 

The  Illustration  of  a  plate  of  peas 
shows  how  well  they  were  filled  out 
and  size  of  peas.  Experiments  like 
this  make  gardening  more  Interest- 
ing and  increase  the  crop  and  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  at  the  same  time. 

From  6  single  rows  each  75  feet 
long,  enough  shelled  peas  were 
picked  to  can  24  quarts  and  supply 
the  immediate  needs  of  a  family  of 
eight  and  from  2  rows  each  75  feet 
long  12  quarts  were  canned  and 
quite  a  few  used  from  the  vines.  Seed 
for  next  summer  crop  was  also  saved. 
— Mary  A.  Kintigh,  Westmoreland 
County,  Pa. 


WINTEB  KILLS  MANY  PEACH 
TREES 


Necessitates   Severe  Pruning   and 
Good  Care 


From  the  many  reports  reaching 
the  Maryland  Experiment  Station  on 
the  condition  of  peach  trees  in  the 
western  sections,  it  appears  that  not 
only  have  practically  all  the  fruit 
buds  been  killed  but  that  severe 
damage  is  very  likely  to  be  done  to 
the  entire  tree. 

This  condition  will  necessitate  se- 
vere pruning,  according  to  those  In 
charge  of  orchard  work  at  the  Mary- 
land Experiment  Station,  If  the  trees 
are  to  be  saved.  The  following  direc- 
tions are  given  those  whose  or- 
chards are  seriously  Injured: 

"Where  the  wood  has  beenJbrowned 
but  there  Is  still  a  thin  layer  of  live 
tissue  next  the  bark,  or  the  younp 
twigs  are  killed,  prune  back  to  the 
second    or    third    year's    growth    on 
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yuung  trees  and  to  one  or  t-wo-inch 
wood  on  older  trees. 

"For  split  bark  due  to  freezing,  trim 
the  loose  bark  back  to  where  it  i« 
attached  to  the  wood  and  paint  the 
exposed  wood  with  carbolinlum, 
creosote  oil,  or  linseed  oil  and  white 
lead,  leaving  a  aitrip  of  untreated 
wood  next  to  the  line  of  cambium. 
Or  the  live  parts  might  safely  be 
treated  with  a  ndxture  of  tallow  and 
rosin  dissolved  in  alcohol  as  a  pro- 
tection until  growth  can  etart  and 
cover  the  exposed  portlone. 

"There  is  considerable  danger  of 
cutting  weakened  old  trees  back  too 
niiich  but  it  all  depends  on  how  bad- 
ly they  are  injured.  If  there  Is  very 
little  live  wood  or  cambium  left  un- 
der the  bark  the  trees  will  probably 
die  in  any  case.  Sometimes  they  are 
killed  only  near  the  base  and  will 
even  put  out  leaves  and  then  die  lat- 
er in  the  year. 

"But  where  the  tree  can  still  be 
saved,  in  addition  to  the  cutting  back 
they  should  have  the  best  conditions 
for  growth  that  fertilizing  and  cul- 
ture will   give   them." 


Tennsytvania  Fanner 
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PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  IN 
FRUIT  GROWING 


Getting  the  right  trees  and  selling 
the  apples  is  but  a  small  part  of  ap- 
ple-production. We  may  have  these 
requisites,  yet  lacking  the  patience 
of  Job,  and  sticking  qualities  of  the 
yellow  jacket,  we  will  make  a  finan-. 
cial  failure — in  fact,  never  get  a 
paying  crop.  Getting  after  the  pests 
of  the  apple  tree  is  one  of  the  jobs 
we  must  follow  under  the  ground,  on 
the  ground,  and  above  the  ground, 
spring,  summer  and  fall  and  winter 
— and  then  some.  After  hanging  on 
to  the  job  like  this  for  eight  or  ten 
years  a  man  may  be  excused  for  feel- 


plant  and  dig  and  spray  this  year 
again,  and  try  to  do  our  bit.  From 
the  many  reports  over  the  count- 
ty,  we  believe  many  thousands  of 
trees  have  been  destroyed.  Further, 
many  who  expected  to  plant  will  not 
do  so  now.  Spraying  Is  also  a  vital 
question  this  year.  More  than  one 
grower  at  the  fruit  meeting  eaid  that 
the  orchard  must  take  care  of  itself 
this  year.  We  all  know  this  spells 
destruction.  The  work  of  ten,  twen- 
ty, or  thirty  years  may  be  lost  by 
two  or  three  years  of  neglect.  Spray- 
ing Is  no  longer  an  experiment  but 
an  established  fact.  It  Is  either 
spray  and  care  properly  for  your  or- 
chard or  go  out  of  the  business.  In 
speaking  with  a  neighbor  the  other 
day  who  has  some  nice  Stayman  trees 
coming  on,  I  asked  If  he  would  spray 
this  spring.  He  said:  "No,  It  does 
not  pay  as  apples  can  hardly  be  given 
away."  "Yes,  they  have  been  low 
and  slow  sale  at  that,  but  you  know 
we  are  getting  from  $1.50  to  $3  for 
all  ours  by  the  bushel,"  I  replied. 
"Oh,  yes,  but  you  have  fine  apples," 
That  is  the  point.  Get  a  product 
worth  something  and  it  can  usually 
be  sold  for  Its  full  value.  So  let  us 
give  the  trees  even  better  care  than 
last  year  and  our  labor  will  be  re- 
warded.— Clayton  P.  Weaver,  York 
Co,,   Pa. 


VEGETABLE  GROWERS  USING 
UM£ 


An  outstanding  feature  of  the 
preparations  now  being  made  for 
vegetable  production  Is  the  more  gen- 
eral use  of  lime.  This  material  is 
especially  beneficial  when  it  is  ap- 
plied broadcast  In  moderate  amounts 
on  plowed  soil.  By  harrowing  It  into 
the  soil  at  once,  the  dustlike  particles 
will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  col- 
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gel  a  little  encouragement,  as  is 
frequently  necessary,  for  the  money 
and  labor  put  In  the  orchard,  you 
tramp  out  thru  the  snow  and  look 
up  and  down  the  rows  of  beautiful 
symmetrical  trees,  reaching  their 
hanging  arms  out  to  you;  arms  cov- 
ered with  buds  ready  to  burst  forth 
in  bloom,  and  later,  bend  low  with 
their  load  of  beautiful,  rich,  juicy 
fruit.  Trees  upon  which  you  have 
spent  your  very  best  energy,  in  fact 
they  seem  almost  like  children  as 
you  watch  their  growth  and  de- 
velopment, and  now  they  are  going 
to  give  you  rich  returns  for  their 
care.  Then  you  look  down  and  see 
something  odd  about  the  trunks. 
Smash  go  your  dreams  of  returns  for 
years  of  labor.  The  mice  and  rab- 
bits have  been  at  them  during  the 
tleep  snows  and  have  written  "finis" 
to  more  than   one  tree. 

Of  course,  we  understand  we 
should  have  protected  the  trunks 
and  then  shoveled  the  deep  snows 
away.  But  labor  could  not  be  had 
and  winter  came  before  we  were 
ready.  During  the  winter,  we  had 
other  places  in  which  to  make  our 
ten  to  fifteen  hours  a  day  without 
shoveling  snow  in  the  orchards.  Of 
1,500  apple  trees  there  are  about 
one-fourth  seriously  damaged.  Many 
of  them  we  will  re-plant.  Many  of 
the  smaller  ones-  we  will  graft  as 
they  are  girdled  above  the  ground. 
Of  the  older  trees,  we  will  try  to 
^ave  most  of  them  by  bridge-graft- 
inp.  It  is  a  slow  and  tedious  Job, 
but  a  10-year  Stayman  tree  is  worth 
money.  We  rather  had  the  blues 
^vhcn  we  saw  the  extent  of  the  dam- 
Jipp.  but  we  will  not  give  up,  re- 
membering that  "eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  success."    So  we  will 
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would  be  slow  to  act.  Some  quick- 
growjng  vegetables  are  especially 
responsive  to  applications  of  lime  on 
sour  soil.  Under  such  conditions,  a 
quick-acting  lime  would  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit.  The  application  of 
lime  is  recommended  on  sour  soil 
when  the  following  lime-loving  vege- 
tables are  to  be  planted:  Beets,  cab- 
bage, cantaloupes,  celery,  cucumbers, 
eggplants,  lettuce,  onions,  peppers, 
spinach,  sweet  corn,  sweet  potatoes 
and  Swiss  chard.  Many  other  vege- 
taibles  are  helped  by  lime,  but  these 
are  considered  to  be  the  most  res- 
ponsive. 


GERMINATION  TEST  OF  SEED 
CORN 


Extension  Circular  No.  71,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  des- 
cribes in  detail  the  most  simple  and 
efficient  methods  of  making  germina- 
tion tests  of  seed  corn.  The  circular 
is  fully  Illustrated  and  the  direction 
are  given  in  simple  language  easily 
understood  and  as  easily  followed. 
Every  farmer  wanting  to  test  his 
seed  corn,  an  dthat  means  every 
farmer  this  year,  should  send  for  the 
circular  at  once.  It  is  mailed  free 
upon  request  addressed  to  State  Col 
lege,  Pa, 


LICENSE  FOR  EXPLOSIVES 


There  is  a  federal  law  requiring 
all  users  and  dealers  in  explosives  to 
take  out  a  government  license.  The 
purpose  is  to  keep  dangerous  explos- 
ives out  of  the  hands  of  plotters.  A 
user  must  have  a  license  before  he 
can  buy  explosives  either  from  a  deal- 
er or  a  manufacturer.  The  license 
costs  only  twenty-five  cents  and  can 
be  secured  thru  licensing  agents  lo- 
cated in  every  county.  County  clerks 
are  usually  the  proper  officials  to  Is- 
sue licenses.  Full  Information  may 
be  secured  by  addressing  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Explosives  Division.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Planet  Jrs.  do  the 
worK  of  3  to  6 


— ^men  who  still  use  out-of-date  tools  and  methods. 
With  Planet  Jr  tools  you  can  double  your 
acreage — they  do  the  work  so  quickly;  and 
you  get  bigger,  better  crops — they  cultivate 
so  thoroughly.     No  farmer  or  gardener  can 
afford  to  be  without  Planet  Jr  Seeders, 
Wheel-Hoes,    or     Cultivators    this 
year.     Strong,  yet  so  light  they 
No.  4  \  "^"^^^^       can  be  used  by  a  woman 

or  boy.  They  last  a 
lifetime.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. 


V- 


Planet  Jr. 


No.   4    Planet   Jr    Combined 
Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel- 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  sows 
all    garden   seeds  (in  drills   or 
hills),  plows,  opens  furrows  and  covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  all 
through  the  season.     A  hand-machine  that  does  the  work 
so  easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  ai 
single  season. 

No.  12   Planet  Jr  Doable  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe   is  the 

greatest  combination   hand-cultivating   tool  in  the  world. 
The  plows  open  furrows,  cover  them,  and  hill  growing 
crops.    The  hoes  are  wonderful  weed-killers.    The  cul- 
tivator teeth  work  deep  or  shallow.     Crops  are  strad- 
dled till  20  inches  high;  then  the  tool  works  between 
rows   with  one  or  two  wheels.     Cut  down  the 
cost  of  raising  your  crops  by  using  these  tools. 
We  make  24  styles — various  prices. 


72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  doing  ac- 
tual farm  and   garden  work,  ar.di 
describes  over  55  different  tools,  I 
including    Seeders,    Wheel-Hoes." 
Horse-Hoes,   Harrows,  Orchard-,^ 
Beet-  and  Pivot-Wheel   Riding^ 
Cultivators.     tVrite  postal  for  it 
today  t 
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S  L  ALLEN  &  CO     Boxl202E     Philadelphia 


fARQUHAR 


Seed  Mth  This 
Convenient  Drill 

To  p  of  the  Hopper  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Grain  Drill  is  only  43 
inches  from  the  ground.  Thie 
makes  it  convenient  to  fill  and 
allows  the  operator  to  see  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  machine. 

Despite  our  low-down  construction, 
6oth  the  Hopper  and  Ground  Wheels 
are  standard  size.  The  advantage  is 
the  result  of  underslunc  frame,  an 
arrangement  which  also  keeps  the 
Hopper  in  perfect  balance. 

Positive  force  irrain,  grass  seed  and 
ferUlizer  feeds  are  accurate  to  the 
last  degree.  Lifting  lever,  levera 
regulating  quantities  of  grain  and 
fertilizer  and  acre  measure  are  within 
easy  reach  in  the  rear.  Drills  built 
In  sizes  tj  10 12  openers,  both  fertilizer 
and  plain.  Pin  Hoe.  Spring  Hoe  or 
Single  Disc  Openers  with  sprint; 
pressure  attachment  to  hold  at  uni- 
form depth. 

Write  today  foryourdealer'sname  and 
for  free  descriptive  booklet.  "Seed- 
ing with  the  Pennsylvania  Drill," 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co^  Limited 
Box  346,  York.  Penna. 

Othtr  Farquhar  Prodaeta 

Encin**  and  Boilera,  Saw  MilUt 
Thresher*.  Tractor*,  Potato  Dicsan, 
Cultivator*,  Hydraulic  Pre****. 


Alfalfa 
Cow  Pea* 
Soy  Beans 

Hoffman's  Farm  Seeds 


Sample* 


I 


I 


Also  Main-Grown  Seed  Potatoea- 
Seed  Oats — Clovers,  inclvidins  Al- 
f  slf a  from  nutged  Northwest— C«n- 
adaPeas— CowPeas— SpringGrains. 


Boffman-B  1918 Sm<]  Book  la  fnllof  Tml- 
oablc  hints.  It  ia  fre«,  wftb  •ampUa.  U 
joo  mention  this  papar.  Writa  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  lac. 
tjii<l*vMla.  LaacwtT  Ca.,  Pa. 


LIGHTNING  MM 

IZccf**  99%  pure  eepp«r' 

lHrecttoyou,nomUUUettum\ 

It  (OOda  whan  neaivad  ara  no*  Mtitfaetaryl 

latura  to  oa,  w*  will  pay  traicht  bolh  wa|a  I 
roll  iMtractkma  with  eMh order.  Wttt*aa.j 

iati— ti— I  lightning  Rod  Co.  1 

Da^  p  SOUTH  BEND^  nOL  ( 


■JCABBAGE  PLANTS^ 

Wo  \>aM*  throa  or  ffoar  Million  Carfy  laraay  mm* 
Chorieston  Wafcoflold  and  Succo**ion,  r«a<lT  for 
•hi^inrnt  DOW.  Priwa  byeiprm  only  (wodo  n<i»  taip  bj 
n»rr»l  po«t>  fl  for  MX):  $l.fiO  p«T  1000;  10,000  and  ov»r  at 
11  2.'>  par  1000.  Better  order  what  joa  want  without  de- 
lay a*  thera  will  not  b«enou(h  to  ftipply  demand.  Flaaa* 
Mod  money  with  all  orderi. 

%.  M. CIBSON  COMPiUII.  T0N6ES  ISUITO.  It^i 


rHTa    rOtaTOO«.,a(c.  both  white.    .««nd    tor  r>rlc««. 
JOHW  L.  VAN  HORN.  TROY.  FA, 


Strawberry  Plants  For  Sale 

5U  varieties,  including  the  fall-bcariDg,  I'rice 
right.     Send    for   free    catalog. 

J.  Keifford  HaU,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 

Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants  ^l^^ 

Pepijer  and  Potato  VS.  express  collect.    Postpaid  30c 
ner  fmndn-Jl   Special  prlre-s  larRc  li^t*.     1  lantt^  are  open 
field  urowii  iiikI  are  stocky  touRli  iiiiil  hardy.  Full  count 
—  can-fu'ly  purkod — Immediate  hhlimienl. 
0.\KI.IN   KARM,  S.vl.l.SBURY.  N.  C. 


T«lvir.r.r»  l>l..i>to  Crow  your  own  8tnoklng  apd 
lOnaCCO  J  laillS  <-hewlnKTol>acro  Write  for 
prices  at  once.  K.  frafl.  Tobacco,  Howling  Green,  Ky. 


CltriwKnrrv  Vlintc  "'""♦'y  makinc  vnrletiM 
C»ira^M10rry  J  lani.S  atressonaMepnces.Cata- 
lOK  free,    B.\.SIL   PERRY ,  Georeetown,  Dei. 


CT^TTT*    I^O'P'V    Karly    imjiroved    Learning 
^^^>^^I/    \t;il.\     write  for  prices. 


THKO.  BURT  A  SONS. 


Melro<«e,  Ohio. 
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Arrangements  have  been  coimpleted 
Furlouehed     whereby  enlisted  men  may  be  fur- 
Labor  loughed   to  help  on   the  farms  dur- 
ing the  time  of  greatest  need.  Regu- 
lations   are    carefully    drawn    to    insure    against 
abuse    or   misuse   of    the   privilege.      It   must   be 
shown  that  the  help  is  actually  needed,  that  the 
men  asked  for  are  willing  to  accept  furlough  and 
do  the  work  designated.     No  enlisted  man  above 
the  grade  of  first  sergeant  can  be  furloughed  and 
.,  ...;ti I.  i,„  ^r>rn'> i * ^f>ri  'o  1p".>v<»  if  in  the  iudg- 


ment    of    the    commanding    officer    their    absence 
will  interfere  with  the  progress  of  military  train- 
ing and  preparation.     Furloughs  will  be  granted 
for  short  periods  only,  lagely  for  seeding  and  har- 
vest    time.       Full     information     and     application 
b'.anks   may    be    secured    from    county    agents   or 
fvom  government  appeal  agents  of  the  local  draft 
b.jards.     This  measure  was  pa.ssed  in  response  to 
the  appeals  for  more  labor  on  the  farm.     It  may 
b?   expected,    however,    that    the   recent    urgency 
f  V  men  to  be  sent  abroad  will  interfere  somewhat 
vith  the  rUll  operation  of  the  law. 
)%      1^      ^ 
If  one  of  your  best  friends,  in  whom  you 
Buy        bad  the  utmost  confidence,  came  to  you 
Bonds     ^nd   asked   you   to   loan   him  money   at   a 
rate   better  than   the  savings  bank   paid, 
you   would   do   it.    wouldn't   you?      That    is  what 
the    Federal    government   is    asking    in    the   third 
Liberty   Loan    drive.      It  does  not  ask   anyone  to 
give  it  the  money.     It  merely  asks  for  the  loan 
of  such  money  as  you  have  to  put  out  at  interest. 
It  offers  the  best  security  possible  to  put  back  of 
a   loan.      The  value  of  every  bank,   every  manu- 
facturing  plant   and   every   farm   in   the  country 
stands  back  of  the  bond.     So  long  as  the  country 
stands,    the   bonds   are   good    for   their   full    face 
value.     And  they  pay  4J  percent  interest,  begin- 
ning   May    9,    1918,    and    interest    is    paid    semi- 
annually thereafter.     The  bonds  are  exempt  from 
Ml   taxes  except   inheritance  tax  under  the  state 
fc,Z)vernraent   and   superincome   and    excess  profits 
taxes  under  the  federal  government.     They  offer 
you  an  absolutely  safe  investment  for  yovir  money 
ond  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  the  most  critical 
undertaking  your  country  has* ever  engaged  in. 

We  know  that  many,  and  perhaps  most,  farm- 
ers feel  that  they  need  all  of  their  available  money 
in  taking  care  of  their  obligation  to  raise  all  of 
the  food  materials  necessary  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  It  would  not  be  wise  for  such  to  in- 
vest money  that  is  actually  needed  in  tlie  farm 
work  of  the  year.  But  the  bonds  may  be  taken 
on  the  installment  plan,  and  payments  made  each 
week.  This  gives  opportunity  to  make  the  bond 
account  a  savings  account,  and  encourages  smiall 
nvings — a  thing  that  has  been  greatly  needed  in 
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this  country.  The  fact  that  the  bonds  may  be 
sold  at  any  time  add«  to  their  utility  as  savings. 
And  there  are  many  farmers  that  have  money  to 
invest.  These  should  subscribe  to  the  loan.  The 
safety  of  the  investment  is  assured,  and  the  recent 
events  on  the  fighting  front  in  France  are  but  an 
indlcatian  of  the  kind  of  fighting  we  have  got  to 
do  if  we  are  to  make  our  future  safe.  Help  now 
with  your  money. 

ta  le  Mi 
Will  we  have  a  wheat  f)amine  between 
Wheat  n«w  and  August  first?  The  answer  is 
Famine  almost  certain  to  be  yes  unless  we  in  the 
United  States  can  manage  to  get  along 
with  an  average  of  13  pounds  of  bread  and  one- 
half  pound  of  flour  for  our  other  baking  per 
week  until  the  new  wheat  comes  on  the  inarKet. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  people  generally  realize  just 
how  serious  the  situation  is.  Read  the  article  on 
page  17  of  this  issue.  It  outlines  the  wheat  situa- 
tion of  the  country  and  tells  what  we  have  got  to 
do  for  our  Allies.  With  the  events  of  the  past  two 
weeks  on  the  fighting  front,  there  is  no  question 
as  to  our  duty  to  send  all  of  the  supplies  we  can 
to  help  those  who  are  fighting  for  us.  It  is  not 
a  duty  but  a  privilege  which  every  red-blooded 
American  will  be  glad  to  sacrifice  for.  And  unless 
we  make  the  necessary  sacrifice  we  may  expeot  the 
Food  Administration  to  enforce  regulations  that 
will  reach  all  of  us.  It  is  said  on  good  authority 
that  unless  we  obey  the  Food  Administration  re- 
quests faithfully  there  will  not  be  a  pound  of 
wheat  flour  in  the  stores  by  July  1. 

This  need  not  happen  if  we  will  each  do  our 
part — observe   not   only   wheatless   Mondays    and 
wheatless  Wednesdays  all  day,  every  meal  in  ev- 
ery particular,   but  at  every  meal   eat   not  more 
than  one  slice  of  war  bread   (7  5   percent  wheat 
flour).      We   must    eat   instead    the  various   sub- 
stitutes.     There  is  such  a  wide  variety  of  good 
substitutes    that    we    will    find    it    no    hardship. 
There  are  besides   corn   meal   and   oat   meal,   the 
corn  grits,  corn  fiour,  hominy,  rolled  oats,  barley, 
barley    meal    and    flour,    tapioca,   buckwheat,    po- 
tatoes and  other  starchy  vegetables,  rice  and  rice 
flour,  etc.     Remember  that  in  wheat  Is  included 
not    only    wheat    flour    but    the    various    wheat 
breakfast   cereals,   graham,  bran,   macaroni,   spa- 
ghetti, noortles  and  pastries.     Pie  crusts  and  other 
uses  of  flour  must  be  watched  if  we  are  to  keep 
within  that  half  pound  of  wheat  flour  per  week 
that  has  been  set  as  the  limit. 

Rememfber  also  that  children  and  old  people 
cannot  depend  so  much  on  the  coarser  cereals  as 
more  rugged  adults  can;  so,  we  adults  should  stint 
ourselves  still  more  on  wheat  products  in  order 
that  the  children  and  old  people  may  have  the 
wheat  bread. 
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fc  fe  W* 
There  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in  farm- 
ing on  paper  with  a  good,  well-sharp- 
ened pencil.  It  is  much  more  comfort- 
able than  getting  out  and  doing  the 
actual  work,  and  the  results  are  limited  only  by 
one's  imagination  and  ability  to  "flgger".  This 
is  fully  demonstrated  in  the  following  quotation 
from  our  state  Department  of  Agriculture,  ex- 
plaining its  master  stroke  in  buying  farm  tractors 
to  rent  to  farmers.     It  says: 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  tractors  will 
average  twelve  acres  of  plowing  a  day  or 
480  acres  for  the  forty  tractors.  It  is  also 
figured  that  there  will  be  sixty  full  working 
days  in  which  work  can  be  done  in  preparing 
the  soil  for  the  season's  crops  and  that  in 
that  time  28,800  acres  will  he  prepared. 
Most  of  the  work  will  be  done  nn  counties 
where  there  are  big  corn  yields  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  fields  prepared  by  the 
tractors  will  yield  at  least  a  million  and  a 
half  bushels  of  corn  with  a  valu«  at  present 
prices  of  $2,7.')0,000. 

"To  accompli.-^h  the  same  amount  of  work 
that  the  forty  tractors  and  eighty  operators 
will  do  it  is  ^timated  that  it  would  take 
three  hundred  and  twenty  farmers  using  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  horses  steadily  for  sixty 
days." 

Accepting  the  estimate  of  $2,750,000  as  the 
value  of  a  crop  made  possible  by  these  machines, 
there  would  be  $68,750  returned  for  each  tractor. 
Deducting  $2,000  as  the  purchase  price,  each  ma- 
chine should  return  $66,750  to  be  turned  into  the 
state  treasury  or  used  for  promotion  purposes. 
Some  mathematician  has  missed  his  calling.  He 
should  be  a  tractor  salesman. 


April  20.  1918. 

There  has  come  to  our  notice  a  let- 
Unwelcome  ter  and  a  pamphlet  which  is  being 
Advice  sent  out,  presumably  to  granges  gen- 

erally, by  N.  J.  Bachelder,  of  New 
Hampshire,  Past  Master  of  the  National  Grange. 
In  the  letter  he  states  his  purpose  as  being  "to 
call  to  your  attention  a  certain  movement  which 
lately  has  become  a  serious  menace  to  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  our  country,  and  which,  it 
not  checked,  may  involve  our  National  Grange 
....  I  am  anxious  to  have  your  advice  before 
taking   further  steps    to    prevent    the   growth    ot 

this  un-American  and  unpatriotic  activity 

I  want  to  know  that  I  am  right  in  believing  that 
the  farmers  of  this  country  .  .  .  are  opposed  to  any 
such  effort  to  involve  them  either  with  labor 
unions  or  the  Non-Partisan  League." 

The  pamphlet  starts  o'ut  with  a  strong  pa- 
triotic appeal  as  to  the  duty  of  farmers  at  this 
time  and  warns  them  against  being  led  "into 
some  suspicious  trap  baited  with  one  kind  of 
politics  or  another  and  eventually  suffer  accord- 
ingly." The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  the 
grave  dangers  which  threaten  the  nation  from  a 
spread  of  the  doctrines  advocated  by  the  Non- 
partisan League,  admitting,  however,  that  the 
league  was  "formed  with  an  honest  purpose  and 
designed  to  rectify  certain  things  w'hich  were 
ini-mical  to  the  farmers  of  the  Dakotas."  But 
at  this  time,  Mr.  Bachelder  says,  "No  farmer  can 
afford  to  sully  his  patriotism  and  associate  him- 
self actively  with  a  propaganda  such  as  that 
advocated  by  fhe  Non-Partisan  League." 

Regarding  recent  activities  of  some  leading 
grangers  of  Pennsylvania,  moves  made  by  direc- 
tion of  state  grange,  together  with  other  active, 
public-spirited  men,  the  writer  says:  "in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  some  other  states 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  form  a  coalition. be- 
tween the  labor  unionists  and  the  farmers 

Stop  for  a  moment  and  think  who  are  tl^e  pro- 
moters of  this  alliance."  He  then  proceeds  to 
point  out  that  the  "Non-Partisan  League  is  a  po- 
litical organization  and  it  is  striving  to  succeed 
for  politics  and  other  legislation";  that  the  farm- 
er would  be  infinitely  worse  off  under  Govern- 
ment regulation  and  Government  control  than 
he  is  today  and  that  with  government  control  of 
business  the  farmer  would  be  limited  in  every- 
thing. Mr.  Bachelder  seems,  by  his  references,  to 
be  especially  exercised  over  the  independent  activi" 
ties  of  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

We  have  no  interest  in  defending  or  promot- 
ing the  activities  of  the  Non-Partisan  Leagrue  or 
any  other  organization  as  such,  but  we  have  an 
interest  in  promoting  the  present  tendency  among^ 
farmers  to  independent  political  thought  and  ac- 
tion. In  the  Northwest  the  League  has  been  the 
means* of  obtaining  for  the  farmers  some  of  their 
just  rights  by  the  overthrow  of  political  bosses. 
This  is  what  is  needed  in  the  East  also,  and  it  is 
what  is  promised  b/  the  recent  activities  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  —  activities  which  Mr. 
Bachelder  criticises  and  deplores.  If,  to  be  po- 
litically independent;  to  ynite  for  the  promotion 
of  justice  and  the  overthrow  of  evil  is  unpatriotic, 
then  we  do  not  know  what  patriotism  is. 

We  would  ask  Mr.  Bachelder  why  he  opposes 
the  joining  of  farmers  for  political  purposes,  and 
why  he  desires  tihat  they  continue  to  be  the  dupes 
of  unscrupulous  politicians?     Is  it  because  the  in- 
dications at  this  time  point  to  more  real  democ- 
racy as  a  result  of  the  World  War?  Has  he  a  fear 
that  special  privilege  may  suffer  in   the  rebuild- 
ing?     Mr.    Bachelder's   record    as    master   of   the 
National   Grange   places   him   with    the   reaction- 
aries of  the  country,  since  he  helped  to  stultify  the 
grange  by  failure  to  make  it  a  virile,  active  rep- 
resentative of  the  farmers'  needs.     He  belongs  to 
that  class  of  so-called   farmer  leaders  who   have 
been  more  interested  in  keeping  the  farmer  trail- 
ing along  in   the   wake  of  existing  political   ma- 
chines   than    in    developing    co-operation    for   the 
promotion  of  political  and  economic  justice.     In 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  received  pamphlets 
containing  similar  doctrine  from  other  sources- 
bankers,   manufacturers,   business   leagues,   etc.— 
we  would  be  Interested  to  know  who  pays  the  ex- 
pense  of  sending  out   the  pamphlet  bearing  the 
name  of  Nahum  J.  Bachelder. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  grangers  and 
other  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  eastern  States,  are  Intelligent 
enough  to  manage  their  own  political  affairs 
and  patriotic  enough  not  to  need  the  caution  an' 
adnrict  of  the  Ex-Master  from  New  Hampshire. 
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HARRISBURG  NOTES 

Whole  New  Plan  Likely. — While 
Auditor  General  Snyder  seems  to 
have  been  able  to  effect  some  sort 
aS.  arrangemenlt  between  those  in 
charge  of  the  field  work  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  State 
College  BO  as  to  avoid  duplication 
and  overlapping  in  experimeHit,  ad- 
visory and  educational  work  at  vari- 
ous points  In  the  state  it  is  gener- 
ally recognrtzed  that  the  next  legis- 
lature will  be  called  upon  to  clearly 
define  the  spheres  of  the  two  bodies. 
This  conflict  in  work  with  conse- 
quent lack  of  economy  has  been  ap- 
parent to  everyone  about  the  Capi- 
tol for  years,  but  nothing  has  been 
done  except  talk  about  it.  Early 
in  the  Brumbaugh  admlnlatration 
attention  was  called  to  it,  but  be- 
yond some  guberna'torlal  v»erbiaige 
little  was  done  to  correct  the  anomal- 
ous situation.  Meanwhile  the  audi- 
tor general  has  taken  the  practical 
step  and  refused  to  make  payments 
unless  the  field  duplication  ceases 
and  has  called  the  men  in  charge  to 
see  that  a  co-operative  plan  is  worked 
out.  The  studies  make  by  the  Econo- 
my and  Efficiency  Commission,  whose 
continuance  the  governor  stopped 
with  his  veto  last  summer,  are  still 
available  for  an  auditor  general  or 
any  one  else  wishing  to  study  them. 

Storm  Damage. — Reports  coming 
to  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture indicate  that  in  some  sections 
of  the  state  cherry,  apricot  and  plum 
trees  whose  buds  had  opened  were 
damaged  by  the  snow  storm  of  the 
last  week  and  that  in  some  districts 
peach  trees  were  also  affected.  The 
greatest  damage  seems  to  have  come 
from  breaking  of  branches  of  trees, 
while  In  many  sections  robins,  blue- 
birds and  other  Insect  eaters  were 
killed  thru  cold  and  starvation,  the 
birds  having  migrated  and  started 
nesting.  In  some  counties  farmers 
fed  the  birds  as  was  done  with  quail 
last  winter.  The  storm  upset  agri- 
cultural work  generally  and  has 
caused  considerable  difficulty  in  re- 
gard to  roads. 

To  Handle  the  Blanks. — The  State 
Commission  of  Agriculture,  which  is 

HiOVing    to    Bfec    tutti    sceu    COm    COuui- 

tions  have  been  met,,  has  arranged 
to  handle  blanks  for  the  farm  fur- 
loughs -which  it  is  proposed  to  grant 
to  men  In  the  army.  The  commission 
wil'l  distribute  blanks  to  applicants 
who  must  then  send  them  to  the  local 
draft  boards  in  charge.  Many  In- 
quiries have  come  to  the  Capitol 
about  these  farm  furloughs,  but  be- 
yond the  information  that  the  blanks 
must  be  filled  out  by  the  soldior  and 
attested  by  qualified  persons  before 
going  to  local  boarcfs  nothing  Is 
known.  The  men  to  start  moving  to 
camps  next  week  are  not  to  Include 
any  engaged  In  agricultural  pursuits. 

Road  Building  Going  On. — In  con- 
.iiinction  with  counties  and  town- 
ships the  state  highway  department, 
which  has  let  contracts  for  over  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of 
work  since  the  first  of  the  year,  is 
asking  for  bids  for  about  twenty 
miles  of  new  work.  This  laet  week 
bids  were  asked  for  sixteen  miles.  In 
every  instance  county  authorities 
are  joining  in  the  requests  for  con- 
struction. 

Three  Millions. — Income  from  au- 
tomobile licenses  for  1918  alone  will 
pass  the  $3,000,000  mark  this  week 
which  will  make  that  great  sum  and 
what  is  left  from  the  1917  revenue 
available  for  road  repairs  and  main- 
tenance In  addition  to  the  half  mil- 
lion dollars  voted  to  help  out,  If  nec- 
es?^ary,  by  the  State  Defense  Com- 
mission. Repair  work  is  under  way 
Rpnerally  and  will  be  speeded  up  be- 
tween now  and  June  1.  It  Is  Inter- 
*-*ing  to  note  that  of  the  care  regis- 
'e.-ed  252.000  are  pneumatic  tired 
find  21.106  soHjd  tired. 

More  Buckwheat  and  Rye.  —  Re- 
!>  irts  from  counties  Indicate  that 
\vhile  the  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
i>ntatoes  and  wheat  this  year  will  not 
lie  as  great  as  that  of  1917  there  will 
1'e  more  buckwheat  and  rye  planted. 
Rome  counties  will  have  record  corn 
a  reas. 

Toll  Road  Cloping. — The  statement 
of  the  activities  of  the  state  in  buy- 
ing lip  toll  roads  shows  that  since 
September  1  there  have  been  acquir- 
ed b"  ♦*!«  pt-te  138  miles  r'  frnnrt* 
and  th'-*  T^r-hoMv  twentv-«i-p  ^~yr^ 
miles  will  K^on  be  takpn  otp".     '"be 
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prices  paid  have  been  steep,  but  coun- 
ties have  shared  with  the  state.  One 
twelve-mile  stretch  in  Lancaster 
County  cost  the  state  and  county 
$90,000.  Turnpikes  bought  are  in 
twelve  counties  with  negotiations  on 
for  more  in  three  others.  The  money 
Is  about  used  up  as  far  as  the  state 
is  concerned. — Hamilton,  Harrisburg, 
April   15. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 

Poultry  Program. — The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Poul- 
try Association,  in  session  at  Tren- 
ton, has  outlined  a  war  program  for 
Its  coming  year's  work.  This  pro- 
gram Is  divided  into  two  parts:  First, 
to  keep  thoroly  informed  of  existing 
conditions  by  studying  thru  every 
means  the  constant  and  ever^hang- 
ing  factors  affecting  the  industry 
and  to  determine  the  reaction  of  such 
conditions  upon  poultry  production. 
Second,  to  stimulate  in  every  possi- 
ble way  a  greater  activity  and  effic- 
iency In  poultry  production. 

Few  Farms  Idle.' — According  to 
Alva  Agee,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the 
exception  of  Connecticut,  there  is 
hardly  another  state  in  the  union 
that  has  been  hit  as  New  Jersey  In 
the  matter  of  loss  of  agricultural 
help,  which  has  been  attracted  to  the 
munition  and  other  manufacturing 
plants  because  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased salaries  offered  there.  Yet, 
Mr.  Agee  optimistically  declared  that 
practically  few  farms  in  this  com- 
monwealth will  remain  idle  for  lack 
of  hands  to  till  and  cultivate  them 
this  year,  when  the  need  for  farm- 
ing activities  is  greater  than  ever 
in  the  history  of  the  country  and  the 
winning  of  a  world  war  depends  to 
a  large  extent  upon  the  successful 
prosecution  of  such  activities.  Mr. 
Agee  stated  frankly  that  the  total 
acreage   to   be   found   under   cultiva- 


wet  element  in  the  State  Legislature 
is  doing  its  level  best  to  expedite 
business  so  that  the  session  m-ay  close 
before  the  special  election,  April  16, 
37  ci-tles  of  the  state  to  determine 
the  liquor  question.  The  women  are 
coming  out  very  strongly  in  this, 
their  first  election,  and  they  are  re- 
gistering in  these  cities  in  phenom- 
enal numbers  preparatory  to  voting 
on  the  local  license  question.  A 
particularly  heavy  registration  has 
been  received  in  Syracuse,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  how  many  of  the 
registrants  are  women  of  many  years 
and  widb  knowledge  of  franchise 
matters.  In  many  wards  it  hae  been 
found  "there  are  more  women  voters 
than  men.  Women  of  foreign  birth 
show  surprising  interest  in  the  liquor 
question. 

Sunday  Motion  Pictures. — A  bill  to 
permit  the  showing  of  motion  pic- 
tures on  Sundays  thruout  the  state 
has  been  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  on  the  objection  of  a 
member    to    its    adivancement. 

Women  to  be  Jurors.  —  Pough- 
keepsie,  the  home  of  Vassar  College, 
will  hereafter  see  that  as  many  wom- 
en as  men  are  called  to  serve  as  Jur- 
ors, as  being  only  fair  In  war  time 
when  there  is  such  a  drain  on  man 
power.  Women  solicitors  for  the 
third  Liberty  loan  have  made  good, 
so  that  more  of  them  will  be  chosen 
for  the  next  loan. 

Farm  Cadets  from  New  York  City. 
— Cortland  and  Tompk-ins  Counties 
last  year  had  27  farm  cadets  from 
New  York  City,  boys  from  17  to  20 
years  of  age,  in  charge  of  their  teach- 
er, a  former  farmer  lad  of  McLean, 
who  brought  these  boys  to  the  farms 
of  his  home  town  and  supervised 
their  work  thruout  the  season.  Al- 
most every  boy  made  good .  and  the 
farmers  were  well  pleased,  owing 
largely  to  the  right  spirit  incul- 
cated In  each  by  a  supervisor  of  the 
boys    who    understood    the    point    of 
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tion  on  each  farm  this  season  will 
not  be  as  large  as  usual,  due  to  the 
lack  of  help. 

Member  of  Advisory  Board. — New 
Jersey  agricultural  interests  have 
been  honored  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment thru  Secretary  H.  W.  Jef- 
fers.  Vice  President  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Board  of  Agriculture,  who 
has  been  named  as  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board,  consisting  of  24  of 
the  leading  agriculturists  in  the 
country,  which  has  been  formed  to 
be  called  into  conference  by  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  from  time  to  time 
on  farm  problems.  Mr.  Jeffers  Is 
president  of  the  Walker-Gordon 
Farma,  and  Is  a  heavy  producer  of 
milk  and  cream.  He  also  produced 
several  thousand  tons  of  alfalfa  an- 
nually and  is  expected  to  be  of  value 
to  the  National  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.— L» 


NEW  YORK  LETTER 

Ratification  Not  Dead  in  State 
Legislature. — The  prohibition  Issue 
has  again  come  to  the  fore  in  Al- 
bany. Senator  Emerwrn  has  deserted 
the  ranks  of  the  "wets".  He,  as 
chairman  of  the  Taxation  and  Re- 
trenchment Committee,  will  send  the 
bill  back  to  the  Senate,  eliminating 
the  referendum  clause  and  strengthr 
ening  the  preambles,  r.iaking  It  a 
patriotic  measure.  At  a  recent  test 
vote  the  ratification  bill  only  lacked 
two  votes,  and  It  is  hoped  that  if  e 
full  attendance  of  the  upper  house 
can  be  -secured  the  measure  will  pass. 
The  Assemhly  will  undoubtedly  pass 
the  ratification  amendment  If  the 
Senate  does. 

Phenomenal   Registration.   —  The 


view  of  both  boys  and  employers. 
This  year  the  same  teacher  will  sup- 
ervise 50  of  his  boys  in  the  same  lo- 
cality. The  beginner's  wages  last 
year  were  $12  the  first  month  and  as 
much  more  later  as  the  farmers  felt 
that  the  boys  earned — none  getting 
less  than  $20  after  the  first  month, 
and  some  getting  $30  before  the 
season  was  oVer.  The  boys  all  gained 
noticeably  in  weight  and  muscular 
development,  and  many  of  them  will 
return  to  the  same  work  again  this 
year. 

Egg  Distributors  Appeal.  —  The 
New  York  Food  Administrator  rec- 
ommended that  two  leading  distrib- 
utors of  eggs  have  their  licenses 
suspended  for  profiteering.  The  com- 
panies have  appealed  to  the  federal 
administration,  and  will  place  a  re- 
port before  the  President. 

New  Dairy  League  Organized.  - — 
King's  Ferry  has  organized  a  new 
branch  of  the  Dairymen's  League,  al- 
tho  prominent  dairymen  opposed  such 
action  a  year  ago.  W.  N.  Depew. 
president  of  the  Throop  League,  the 
largest  in  the  county,  advised  co-or- 
dination of  the  new  league  with  the 
new  federation  of  agriculture.  A 
women's  meeting  was  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  dairymen's  meeting 
and  intere<*tjng  programs  were  car- 
ried out  at  both  meetings. 

Mass  Meetings  of  Farmers. — Con- 
tinuing the  policy  of  the  New  State 
Federation  of  Agriculture  to  interest 
and  enlist  all  the  niral  organizations 
of  the  state  in  the  one  great  body 
which  shall  represent  and  act  for 
them  all.  a  great  mass  meeting  of 
farmers  was  held  in  Twister  Coun.ty 
recently.  A  remarkable  attendance 
from  that  and  neighboring  counties 
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was  present,  representing  largely 
fruit  and  dairy  farms.  Addresses 
were  made  by  officers  of  the  new  fed- 
eration and  other  prominent  rural 
experts,  and  included  S.  L.  Strivings, 
the  president.  Mr.  Vall,  Mr.  Burkett 
Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Fraser.  and  Mr  Burt 
A  resolution  was  passed  that  favored 
organizing  local  units  of  the  bo|y 
in  communities  where  there  was  no 
«:range,    dairymen's   league   or   othe? 
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keeps  Cows  Healthier  and 
Increases  the  Milk  Flow 

Diagram*  Explain  Sharpie*  Supremacy 
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Handling  Contagious  Abortion 

Timely  Suggestions  on  Prevention  and  Cure 


I.  D.  WILSON.  D.  V.  M .  Pennsylvania 


suQiyiii 


(I)  SUCTION  draws  the 
ftJkUr  from  the  udder  of 
the  cow.  This  principle  Is 
cm^oyed  by  every  me* 
tiianicat  milker  on  the 
Oarket  as  well  as  by  the 
calf  when  sucking  from  it* 
Bother. 


i2)  Suction  la  shut  off. 
Ltmospheric  pressure  in- 
side and  outside  teat,  con- 
•equenUy  NO  SQUEEZE 
or  massage  can  result. 
This  is  as  far  as  other  mUk- 
en  go,  because  Sharpies 
basic  patents  control  ose 
of  compressed  air. 


(3)  COMPRESSED  AIR  lifM 
the  "UpwsrJ 
mauag**  the  tsaU  and  Ifatti 
kssps  them  in  pcriact  health. 
This  action  al**  innvai  (attar 
milkiag  and  Ihu*  iacraaiaa  the 
■rilk  flow.  Fouo4  ONLY  ia 
dM  SharpUs  Miller. 


SHAjRPLES 


H'he  Only  Milker  with  Positive  Squeeze* 

The  Sharplea  patented  compressed  air  principle  gives  a 
positive  "upward  squeeze."  This  continually  massages 
the  blood  back  from  the  teats  to  the  udder,  after  the 
blood  has  been  drawn  down  from  the  udder  in  xniUdiiB. 
Congestion  is  avoided  and  the  teats  are  kept  naturaUff 
healthy.     Compressed  air  is  exclusive  with  Sharpies, 

_^_i_t z*.    4.U«    ».r««-l/1»o     fac<4-«>e4'     mi11r*»r  Ofifirifll      tCStS 

prove  this.  Bulletin  on  request.  Fast  milking  increases 
the  milk  flow — so  a  Sharpies  Milker  makes  every  cow  more  valu- 
able. With  a  3-unit  Sharpies  outfit,  one  man  can  easily  milk  30 
cows  an  hour,  get  more  milk  and  in  one-fifth  to  one-half  less  tima 
than  with  any  other  machine. 

Write  for  catalog  today;  addresa  nearest  ofi&ce,  Dept.  ao 

CHE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpies  Suction-feed  Separator  skims  clean  at  any  spaad 
BRANCHES:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto 


A    pramilnent    dairyiman    recentl?'^ 
remarked    that    the    greatest    bandl- 
caps  to  the  dairy  industry  today  are 
contagious     abortion     and     tubercu- 
losis.     Whether     or     not     dairymen 
agree  with  this  depends  largely  upon 
their  personal  experience  In  dealing 
with    these    two    insidious    diseases. 
Certain    it    is   that   contagious    abor- 
tion   and    tuberculosis    constitute    a 
serious  menace,  not  only  to  the  dairy 
industry,   but   are  rapidly  spreading 
to  beef  cattle  as  well.     Any  one  who 
has    attempted    to    eradicate    either 
disuse    from    bis    herd    knows   'that 
they  stand  alone  in  losses  produced 
and  in  difficulty  «f  control.      Of  the 
two     diseases,     contagious     abortion 
doubtless    produces    the    greater    di- 
rect loss  to  the  farmer. 

Symptoms 
Until  recently,  little  was  deflnitely 
known  of  contagious  abortion  and 
many  points  are  still  not  deflnitely 
settled  In  the  minds  of  our  authori- 
ties and  specialists  on  the  disease. 
Much,  however,  has  been  learned  in 
the  last  few  years  and  much  valuable 
experimental  work  is  now  in  prog- 
ress. Contagious  abortion  mani- 
fests itself  in  three  ways:  First  by 
abortion  of  the  fetus;  second,  by  re- 
tention of  the  placenta  (afterbirth) 
and  third,  by  steriltty  or  failure  of 


abortion  can  be  found  Ift  a  oalf  suf- 
fering from  white  acoura.  Afltho 
alive  but  generally  Is  eo  weak  that 
it  dies  In  a  few  hours.  Very  few 
cows  abort  their  calves  more  than 
once,  and  still  fewer  more  tihan  twice 
or  three  times. 

The  symptom  that  causes  the 
greatest  financial  loss  to  the  owner 
of  a  herd  affected  with  contagious 
abortion  la  the  resulting  sterility. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  we  had  little 
idea  as  to  the  causes  of  sterility  in 
cows,  but  we  have  learned  that  by 
far  the  moat  of  It  la  caused  by  con- 
tagious abortion.  It  Is  cyilte  gener- 
ally admitted  that  the  losses  from 
sterility  exceed  those  produced  by 
the  actual  abortion  of  the  calves. 

The  retention  of  the  placenta  (af- 
terbirth) is  a  symptom  not  usually 
associated  with  conta«:ious  abortion, 
yet  we  now  know  that  such  is  the 
case.  This  symptom  is  not  only 
very  annoying  but  generally  meanB 
lessened  milk  flow,  for  la  time  at 
least,  and  occasionally  the  loae  of  a 
cow.  Unless  properly  handled.  It 
often  leads  to  sterility. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  white 
scours  in  calves  occur  most  fre* 
quently  in  herds  where  contagious 
abortion  exists.  Also  in  many  cases 
the  germ  which  produces  contagious 
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With  farmers  tacmg  a  big  labor  shortage  Ihe 
KRAUS  PIVOT  AXLE  CULTIVATOR 
has  t)€Come  a  positive  necessity.   Saves  50% labor  cost 
»an)r  boy  can  work  it 

CutllvatM  HllWdet  M  Ea*Uy 
as  Ltvtl  Ground 
A  slight  foot  pressure  instantly  moves  shovels  and 
wheels  to  right  or  left.  Horses  furnish  the  power; 
driver  only  steers.  Works  perfectly  in  crooked  rows. 
Built  for  wear  and  work.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Outwears  two  or  three  ordinary  riding  Cultivators. 
Saves  many  dollars,  makes  better  crops — 
every  season. 

Ttw  Ahrwi  rwtlHnr  Dhlrtbutw,  for 
commercial  fertilizer — far  ahead  of  all 
Other  methods— attaches   to  Cultivator. 


^tni  for  valuable  free  booklet. 
THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
Dtpt.2S  >  Akron,  OWo, 
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Wortti    up  to  $19  fiO 

per  sett  broken  or  ii'iti 
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lllfier    1  wine  price.       Far.ncr    aifenta  warned. 
Write  un.  Theo.  Burl  4  a  oni,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


USED    AUTOS 
$150  and  up 

This  will  remind  you  to  ex- 
amine our  stock  of  used  cars, 
taken  in  exchange  as  part  pay- 
ment for  new  Cadillac  cars. 

You  can  depend  upon  our 
used  automobiles  being  exact- 
ly as  represented.  They  are 
sold  at  a  reasonable  price  by 
a  reliable  company. 

Write  us  for  list  of  cars  now 
on  hand. 

Automobile  Sales  Corporation 

Authorised  Ac«nt  for  Cadillac  Auto 

144  N.  Broad  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


A  Pictnre«que  and  Fire  Proof  Concrete  Block  Bam 


Cl^^l*'!^  rriPXr    Prospr'ty  Vellow  Dent,  rare, 
rtI.<EiJ/  V^V^IVi>     fully  ■>ric(rp<|,  thorouRbly  ma- 
tured and  dry,  95  per  rent   germination.  2bu8helsS8; 
1  biiBtiel  S4.50;  1-2  buatiel  $2  TiO.  Dags  free. 
P.  1:.  MOURER,  R.  1,  Mercenburg,  Pa. 
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Bhtp    Tn  The  ni(!  Reliable  Rouse 
Daniel  McCaflrey's  Sens 
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the  affected  animals  to  breed.     It  is 
also    believed    by    many    that    white 
scours   in  calves   is  in  part   at   least 
caused    by    the   same   organism    that 
causes  contagious  abortion.     The  af- 
fected   animal    may    show    any    one, 
any  combina'tion.  or  all  of  the  above 
mentioned    symptoms,    qr    the    infec- 
tio-n  may  be  so  mild   that  no  symp- 
toms  whatever   are   shown,    and    yet 
the  animal's  blood  will  react  to  bac- 
teriological  tests  and  the  germ   that 
causes   the  disease  can   be   found   in 
the  afterbirth  and  in  the  discharges 
for  a   time   after  calving.     Such   an 
animal    is   often    a   spreader   of    the 
disease. 

The  symptom  most  frequentlv  as- 
sociated with  contagio-us  abortion  is 
the  expulsion  of  the  immature  fetus. 
This  may  occur  at  any  time  in  the 
period  of  gestation.  When  it  occurs 
when  the  fetus  is  less  than  three 
months  along,  it  generally  passes  un- 
noticed, as  at  that  time  the  fetus 
and  membranes  are  very  small.  If 
the  abortion  does  not  occur  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  period  of 
pregnancy,    the    calf    may    be    born 


there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  to 
prove  that  such  is  the  case,  there 
is  ground  for  suspicion. 

How  Transmitted 

The  disease  is  probably  most  often 
transmitted    from   animal    to    animal 
by  way  of  the  digestive  tract.     This 
is    brought    about    by    the    feed    be- 
coming  contaminated    with    the    dis- 
charges  from    the   genital   organs   of 
an   affected  animal.     The  bull   prob- 
ably acts  only  as  a  mechanical  car- 
rier of  the  disease  from  cow  to  cow. 
The     milk    from     aborting    cows    is 
known  to  contain  the  germ  which  l3 
responsible   for  the  disease   but   Just 
what  effect  this  milk  has  upon  trana- 
mltting  the  disease  to  calves,  is  not 
clearly   understood. 

In  controlling  contagious  abortion, 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  the 
ways  by  which  It  is  spread  from  ani- 
mal to  animal  must  be  kept  clearly 
in  mind.  In  the  first  place,  let  it 
be  clearly  understood  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  cure  In  the 
way  of  drugs  or  vaccines.  In  the 
past,  various  drugs,  serums,  vaccines, 
etc.,  have  been  hailed  as  specifics  for 
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the  disease  but,  at  tlie  present  timOi 
there  is  nothing  of  proven  value. 
The  Irregularly  intermittent  char- 
acter of  the  disease  and  its  tendency 
to  limit  itself  makes  it  easy  to  be 
mistaken  in  the  results  obtained  from 
various  so-called  cures. 

Eradication 

It  is  possible,  however,  by  proper 
management  to  reduce  the  losses  to 
a  minimum  and  to  finally  eradicate 
the  disease  from  the  herd  completely. 
Eradication  of  the  disease  is  accom- 
plished largely  by  sanitary  measures. 
This  means  isolation  of  all  cows  that 
abort  and  keeping  them  In  isolation 
until  all  discharge  has  stopped.  Also 
the  fetus  and  Its  membranes  should 
be  burned  or  buried  deeply  and  the 
stall  thoroly  disinfected.  The  abort- 
ing cows  should  ndi  be  sold;  first,  be- 
cause that  is  a  means  of  spreading 
the  disease  to  other  herds  and  sec- 
ond, because  a  cow  that  has  aborted 
once  is  not  likely  to  abort  the  sec- 
ond time.  If  the  aborting  cows  are 
continually  sold,  it  means  that  new 
cows  will  have  to  be  purchased 
which  in  turn,  if  not  already  affect- 
ed, will  become  so  and  abort.  If  too 
many  new  animals  are  not  added  and 
if  reasonable  sanitary  ^Precautions 
are  observed,  the  infection  will  gen- 
erally die  out  in  the  course  of  from 
one  to  three  years  so  that,  after  that 
time,  little  trouble  will  be  experi- 
enced from  the  disease  unless  new 
infection  is  brought  in  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  animals  to  the  herd.  It 
is  not  clearly  understood  just  why 
the  infection  dies  out  in  the  manner 
that  it  does,  but  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  germs  causing  the 
disease  become  less  and  less  virulent 
and  the  cows  more  and  more  immune 
to  their  action.  Of  course,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  bring  anl- 
nial.<?  known  tn  bp  activply  affected 
With  the  disease  into  the  herd. 

Treatment  for  Sterility 

Regarding  the  treatment  for  the 
sterility,  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
The  treatnnent  for  sterility  should 
only  be  attempted  by  a  man  who  has 
had  special  training  along  the  line. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  under 
proper  treatment  from  75  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  cows  that  were  formerly 
regarded  as  hopelessly  sterile  can 
now  be  made  to  breed.  For  the  past 
two  years,  the  Pennsylvania  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Board  in  co-operation 
with  the  local  veterinarians,  has  been 
carrying  on  this  work  thruout  the 
state  with   remarkably   good  results. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  considered 
proper  to  manually  remove  the  pla- 
cent  (afterbirth)  a  few  hours  after 
the  birth  of  the  fetus.  But  best  au- 
thorities are  now  well  agreed  that 
the  placenta  should  not  be  removed 
until  It  loosens,  even  tho  this  may  re- 
quire several  days.  In  some  cases, 
of  course,  where  the  cow  shows  signs 
of  going  off  feed,  fever,  etc.,  the  pla- 
centa must  be  removed  at  once  and 
the  cow  properly  treated.  These 
cases  should  be  handled  by  a  compe- 
tent veterinarian.  Fewer  sterile 
cows  result  from  this  method  of 
treatment  than  under  the  old  meth- 
od. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned, 
the  bull  is  now  considered  to  be  only 
a  mechanioal  spreader  of  the  dis- 
ease. Accordingly,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  him  from  carrying 
the  germs  from  infected  to  healthy 
cows  Is  to  flush  the  sheath  with  a 
mild  antiseptic  solution  both  before 
and    after   breeding;    also    keep    the 
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Styl^pIus^W^&k 


nation  over 


Copytigbt  1918 

Henry  Sonnebote 

St  Co.,  Inc. 


tyleplus  Clothes 

$21  ANDS25 


TIUK  M«ni  MMSTtKO' 


Amortca's  only  known -priced  clothes 


Each  ^r9d£tbe.sarne  piQe.foeDatiQriiMr> 


Styleplus  Week  is  a  national  afiEair.  What  is  the  interest  behind  it?  A  big  idea.  Styleplus 
Week  is  a  national  exhibit  of  the  distinctive  style,  fabrics,  and  tailoring,  made  possible  at  moderate 
price,  by  the  Styleplus  idea  of  concentrating  a  great  volume  on  each  grade. 

Fisit  the  Styleplus  store  in  your  town  this  coming  week.  This  is  the  season  to  buy  clothes 
with  a  reputation  to  maintain — a  good  time  to  get  the  Styleplus  habit.  If  you  do,  you  will  satisfy 
your  pride,  get  good  quaHty  and  keep  your  outlay  on  the  thrift  spirit  basis.  The  values  in  Styleplus 
Clothes  stand  out  better  than  their  price.     You  know  the  price  before  you  go  into  the  store. 

Look  for  the  Styleplus  Lahfl  in  the  coat.     $21  —  Green  Label,     $25 — Red  Label. 


Styleplus  distributors  will  sell  Styleplus  Clothe*  $17 

(black  label)  as  long  as  their  supplies  of  this  grade  last. 


Write  ua  (Dept.AD>^  for  free  copy  of  "The  Styleplat  Book.* 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Founded  1S49  Baltimore,  Md. 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

I  and  Sell  the  Milk  I 

I       More   calves   have   been   raised   on  | 
Blatchford's    Calf    Meal    than    on    all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  srallons  of  milk  otibstl- 
tote,  coatinc  only  one-third  as  mach  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  eleek,  handsome  calvea. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

fiilly  with  UtUa  m  No  Milk."    At  dealers,  ee 
■atcUatJ  Call  M—l  Csafiny;  DsptW  Waakiaa,  H. 


^^B  Tbe  three  walTi  ol  Craine  patented 
-^■-      takm  insure    atrength,   pennaDCDcy 

and  perfect  silage;  keep  warmth  in. 

and  cold  out. 

**Craiolox"  patent  coreriag  does 
away  with  bother  of  iron  boopa  and 
provides  beit  ini urancr  againit  wind 
and  weather.  Old,  stave  silos  ran 
be  made  into  new,  permanent.  3-«all 
ailos  at  ono-bajf  eott  of  a  new  iilo. 
Send  for  Catalog,  prices,  terms  and 
Agency   Offer. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  140,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


WAIl'sepan 


Hold  up  ijou: 
SeparatorOrderlp 


^;p 


SILOS  AT 
J.OW  PRICES 


'fff 


^6etQalloway'sLow| 
•     Direct  Price 

.    ^^  thla  first.   Don't  think  of 

investing  in  a  separator  until 

yoa  learn  what  a  big  separator  i 

ralue  yoa  oaa  get  airsct  f  roi  Qi 

^Sanitary  Separator  "iSZiSl* 

I  ItTa  the  sensation  of  all  aeparatora.   Sen- 

I  sational  la  oonstrnotion,«rean  aklmming, 

I  sanitation,  easy  ol  eanlag  and  dorabi  1  i  ty. 

'i  Tb«  festoraa  of  tha  Gallowu  Suitary  aeiwnittw 

i  combiaa  tb*  MW  and  bast  •drantasM  of  all  bich 

daaaparatora.    Boy  aGaUowav  and  ToajHt 

•  bmt  of  an  embodied  la  ooa  p«rf*ct  machine. 

.  Wamt  bi«  alMa  at  taat  lew  larteoa.    Bvary 

'  alxe  snaraoterd  to  akim  to  rated  eapacKT. 

~ild  on  US  adlktac  teat  In  fmt  owb  driiT 

^^^^^^^^^_   _jfof»Foaaacido  tokoeplt. 

Eiisln«8—SprMd«r8— Tractors 


\9;sss. 


•Da 


Cacteaa.  Spi 
■  dfro«*.«aa. 


It  factory  prieoa.    Don't  order  any 
aat  until  yog  set  OaUoway'afactory 

Writ*  For  FREE  Book 


«ien. 
faapla- 
pnca. 


Cot  Mm^ 

yea* haMla batat-,— .  -. 
way  to  iBHaanaa  aavnca 
to  badrada  of  doilara 


ley-aavfnar  bayfn 
forayotibD.  It 
aa  aavtaca  tkat « 


wfli 


nida  I 
laiBUta 


aappHaa.      CViaa   abhntesr   V 
yoa  freight.    WriU  today  for 


poftnte 


GALLOWAY  CO..  Boil.1 
Wateriee,  It 


boak;^ 
lOllJIt 


The  Wise   Fanner  will  buy  a 


Globe'Silo  NOW 


anaaTOia  higher  prices  and  flp- 
Uyed  shlpmenta  Iat<>r.  doljeslloe 
pare  adjustable  door  frame  with 
ladder  combined  ,  5  ft.  extension 
foof,  window  free. 

Liberal  Cash  and  Early  Shipmenl 
DiKotints.  Buy  Now,  Ship  Naw, 
Pay  Now,  Save  Now,  Write  Now. 


Sena  Now  For  Our  Price-List 
and  note  the  money  we  can  save 
you  on  tbe  finest  Sllos  In  the 
Und.  Firm,  sound  knotted  lumber. 
Staves  of  standard  thickness.  Door 
frame  3x6 — rigid,  strong.Door  faet- 
enlngs  that  won't  break.  Perfect 
Udder  system  with  rungs  close  to- 
f»ther.     Rafters  for  gambtel  rool. 

BMslly  pat  op.     Many  excTualTe  feataraa. 

Be  sure  you  eet  our  pricea  before 
you  buT  a  SUo.  Aak  also  for  Ben> 
nett  Price  Regulator  Catalog  on 
OTHER  building  materials. 

■AY  H.  KNNnr  LUMICR  COMfUiy. 

oMtt  WbsrvsaJL  SMsmsdsJL  T. 


From  Factory  To  Tarwer 


BAG 


MADE  BY  THE 


PIOPLE 


The  great  heal-  \Ji^'^lng  ointsieBt  tbat  thoQ« 
ndi  of  dairymen  swear  by.  Used  with  quick 
'eet  on  Calced  Bag.  likely  to  ooear  when  • 
eow  freshens;  also  splentlid  for  all  odder  sores, 
cuts^  chaps,  bruises,  craoks,  bunches  or  inflam- 
tnation.  Bag  Balm  proterta,  p<>nctrates  and 
iBdnoas  qniek.  normal  fa 
kand  eonatantly. 


I  bealins.    Keep  •  box  ea 


8ald  In  bic  fOe.  paekagaa  by  faad  dealers  and  drag. 
giats.     WriU  for  fraa  booklet,   "Dairy  Wrinklea!/' 

tJMBY  ASSPCIATION  CO..  L»s<obvIIIs.V  . 


GLOBE 

S-IS  WUlow  St. 


SILO  CO. 

Sidney,  N. 


Y. 


DAIRYMEN! 

HERE  IS  A 

REAL  MILKEI 


Bend  at  onco  for 
1  Ki;i;  Booklet 

Buckwafttr  Sopply  Os^ 

Deirt.  P.  lancastsr.  Pa. 


LACTANT 


DOWNII 
ONE  YEAR"  ■ 
TO  PAY 


Buya  tbe  New  Butterfly! 
Junior  No.  2.  Light  run- 
ning, easy  cleaning,  close 
skimming,  darablu.  Cuaran- 
tsed  a  lifetime  against  de- 
fects in  materi.tl  and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  Ave  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8  < 

M°Baw*>^»rr  *Mai   Earn,  iu  own  cn.t   and 

>•  Ml9    mcK  IIIIBL  Riorp  by  wh.l    It   aavee 

la  cream.   Poetaibrtnaa  Kreeeatalov- folder  wid  "direct- from- 

faetory"  cfTcr.    Huy  from  thaiaanafacturar  and  aave  DMjney. 

amiwintwa  cr.  tw  iiartinii  9ml.  chicmo 


nti.s 


Unad ilia  Silos      ^ 
Are  Trustworthy 


Ihry  preserve  illace  parfertlr.  Excluiivs  Htr 
ttiieH  whli'b  make  them  famoos  fnr  simplicity, 
iliiralilltj  and  convenience  ezpUlned  in  well 
illii'trated  catalog.  Send  for  eorlii  order  dia- 
eounta  tu>\  agency  offer.     A<Mrea8  Boa  M 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Un*dilla^ljY^o|^D^^JoineaMa. 


SILO  USER  AGENTS  WANTED 


Men  w.inte(l  In  every  locality  to  own,  show  ami  fil 
famonsCinelnnatI  Sllos.  I.itjeral  si>are-time  profits. 

iMill    tl.-itils    fr<-e    with    s[>ecial    iiitrotluctory   I'flcT. 

Uaasw-StaadcT  Taak  Ca.'~'  Dtst  I       Qadsaali.  OUs 
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Plan  Now  For  Greater 
Conservation  Of  Grains 


Saving  your  grain  to  sell  is  doubly  important  this 

season— for  the  nation  and  for  yourself.    The  more  grain 

you  can  raise  and  sell  the  better  fortified  will  the  nation 

be.   By  using  more  ensilage  and  proportionately  less  gram  teeds, 

you  will  make  more  money  with  which  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds  or 

improve  your  farm  for  still  greater  production  next  season. 

To  cut  your  own  ensilage  economically  and  make  money 
filling  your  neighbors'  silos  get  one  of  the  famous 

'ENSIbAGE  CUTTERS 

f'TTie  World's  Standard'* 


—the  only  real  center-shear  cut  machines  on  the  market— the  machines 
Jhlt  have  made  good  from  the  start  and  are  now  recogmzed  as  the  sUong- 
est,  safest,  fastest  cutting  machinea  lo  the  world- 

Exccss  Strength  in  every  part— that's  why  thev  stand  up  so 
*  welt    Malleable,  unbreakable  knife  wheel 

insures  durability  and  safety.     The  re- 
markable construction  of  the  cutter  head, 
^SJt^^k         If  JL^  y/hich  is  t/ie  ilower^  makes 

fast  cutting  practicaL 


long  hairs  around  the  sheath  clipped  and  we  are  going  to  do  it  it  the 
off.  A  good  antiseptic  to  use  for  this  dealers  do  not  back  down.  If  the 
purpose  is  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  dealers  either  now  or  later  withdraw 
one  percent  of  liquor  cresolis  com-  from  the  Federal  Commission,  it  is 
pound  which  can  be  purchased  at  any  pretty  hard  to  say  what  will  happen, 
drug  store.  The  antiseptic  fluid  Should  the  dealers  get  high-headed 
should  be  allowed  to  gravitate  into  and  demand  that  we  sacrifice  too 
th&  sheath  from  a  height  of  four  much  and  give  the43ommis8ion  the 
or  five  feet,  thru  a  tunnel  and  small  discharge,  it  may  mean  that  we  will 
ruTuber  tube.  The  end  of  the  sheath  have  to  fight.  We  are  hoping  that 
should  be  held  closed  after  the  tube  the  Commission  will  continue  and 
has  been  inserted  so  that  the  fluid  that  they  will  deal  honorably  with 
will  not  run  out  of  the  sheath  im-  both  sides  for  the  present.  Some 
mediately  but  will  dilate  it  thoroly.  time  we  will  have  to  fight  the  deal- 
A  bull  thus  treated  both  before  and  ers.  That  seems  to  be  a  foregone 
after  breeding  stands  little  or  no  conclusion,  but  one  war  at  a  time 
chanice  of  spreading  the  germs  of  is  enough.  We  will  avoid  a  break 
contagious  abortion.  if  possible  so  long  as  the  war  lasts. 
Sanitation  in  the  most  minute  de-  The  "if  possible"  is  on  the  list,  how- 
tail  is  the  best  prevention  of  white  ®v®''- 

scours    in    calves.      Of    course    that  Better  Organization 

means  also  plenty  of  3un  light,  exer-        Many  matters  are  on  the  list  Just 
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else    and    pure    food.      In    the    early 


now.     We  have  the  agricultural  fed-i 


^flU 


ji  T^ar 


Write  Today  for  complete 
new  catalog  showing  all  sizes 


of  Kalamazoo  Feed,   Ensilage   and 
Alfalfa  Cutters,     if  you  need  a  silo 
ask  for  Kalad^azoo  Silo  Catalog. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO. 
D*pt.  125  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Compare  The  STAR  With 
Other  Utter  Carriers 

We  know  what  will  happen  when  youcomp&re  STAR  Litter  Carrier  outfits 
point  by  point  with  other  makes.  And  on  that  knowledge  of  the  advantages 
found  only  in  STAR  goods,  we  invite  and  welcome  competitive  inspection. 

You're  probably  considering  putting  in  a  Litter  Carrier  outfit  right  now. 
You  realize  that  it  takes  the  place  of  two  men  and  does  away  with  side 
■training,  back-breaking  drudgery. 

The  Double  Lock  Tub  of  the  STAR— the  easy  Raising  and  Lowering— the 
Swinging  Boom  for  keeping  the  barnyard  clear — the  varied  styles  to  suit  every 
need  in  Rigid  and  Rod  construction  as  well  as  both  in  combination — these 
things  insure  perfect  satisfaction  when  you  buy  the  STAR  Carrier. 


_   ,  , _^    el  Stalls^ 

Sta  nchions  V^ilfHfter  Carriers 

Let  us  help  you  lay  out  a  STAR  Litter  Carrier  Outfit  for  your  bam.  Our  ex- 
perience will  aid  you  in  getting  best  results  and  STAR  switches  and  curves 
and  construction  enable  us  to  fit  every  need  efficiently. 

Write  today  for  our  handsome  illustrated  catalog.  It  shows  all  the 
styles  and  kinds  and  will  give  you  new  ideas  that  are  worth  while 
for  the  man  considering  the  instsllaUon  of  a  Litter  Carrier  outfit— 

STAR  good*  ttdd  by  b*»t  d9<d*ra  everywherm 

HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO.,  15  Hunt  SL,  Harvard,  III. 

N«w  York  Branch;  Industrial  BIdg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Low  Speed 
Light  Running 


SILO  FILLERS 


Larger  Capicity 
Less  Power 

Whatever  your  requirements  are  we  have  a  use  tO  suit,  4  H.  P. 
- — ,     and  Larger. 

7        We  can  show  you  The  Ross  wiU  operate 

■«C      with  Less  Power  and  Leas  Speed  and  still 

I  produce  Larger  Capacity.    Otir  selling 

plans  make  this  possible. 

No  Limit  to  our  Guarantee  becauw?  there  la  No 

Mmit  to  ttte  al>llity  of  The  Ross.    Write  youc  owa 

guarantee  It  you  please. 

Buy  now,  Cost  you  Less.    You  can  have  tho  mar 
I  chino  niiy  time  wlth«ut  Cssb  loTestmeot  In  full 
_     prior  to  Silo  Fllllntt  Time. 
^THE  I.W.  ROSS  CO..  Box  ini,  Springfield.  Wilo.    a  Tssrt'  Esoeneacs 
JWof Mwtry  md  Repajri  carried  s<  ivMtmUmt  poMa 


ITOAMHT'    -iJ'-r  iv--c. 


No  Silo  too 
High  for 
Tho    ROSS 


Stages,  If  the  calf  is  still  strong  and  gyation  that  is  likely  to  be  a  force 
vigorous,  teaspoonful  dtoses  of  bis-  ^^  ^^  ^jg^^  ^j^jj  before  the  summer 
muth  and  salol,  equal  parts,  four  jg  ^^^^  .pj^g  governor  Is  inclined  to 
times  a  day,  or  formalin  in  10  to  20  ^^.^  j.^  placate  the  farmers  now  that 
drop  doses,  diluted  in  two  ounces  ^.j^^y  ^^^  organized  somewhat  better, 
of  milk,  every  three  or  four  hours  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^  g^  pretty  firm  resolve 
will  often  effect  a  cure.  among   working   farmers    that    there 

Some  Things  to  Remember  will  be  no  compromise  wi-tb  the  pres- 

A   few    things    to    be    remembered    ent  political  combinations.  The  Fed- 
about   contagious   abortion   are:    Re-   eratlon    is   out   for   a   repeal    of   the 
gard  all  abortions  as  contagious;  ac    Farms'    and    Markets'    law    and    the 
cidental  abortions  are  very  rare.     Do    state  food  control  law.     The  Gover- 
not    sell    cows    betause    they    have    nor  tried  to  compromise  by  appoint- 
aborted;   from  50  to  SO.percent  only    ^^g  a  different  board   for  the  form- 
abort  once.    You  cannot  sell  the  dis-    ^^'    ^ut    that    does    not    remove    the 
ease  off  your  place  and  adding  new    real  cybjection  and  probaDly  will  not 
animals   only   adds   fuel    to    the   fire.    «ettle    the   matter.      Our    state    gov- 
If  you  have  sterile  cows,  get  in  touch    ernment  and  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
with  your  local  veterinarian  or  your    ^"Iture  disapproved   the  League  and 
state    Live    Stock    Sanitary    Board,     that  has  not  helped  to  keep  farmers 
Thev   will   probably  be  able   to   help    <l»Jet.     It  looks  as  tho  farmers  will 
you'out.     Remember  that  when  you    ^^  ^^^^   difficult   to  put  down   than 
have    contagious    abortion    in    your    t^^y  have  been    in   the  past       How- 
herd  that  not  infrequently  cows  will    ^^^'  ^^   »«  ^"^ain   that   the   farmers 

,      .  ^   .    i„>i„    have  not  yet  won  a  decisive  victory 

continue   to   come   in   heat   regularly    ""'^  ^       j  ,      ^      ,  .      ^^ 

.„_-    „•.„..    *v.^    ^rp    "•«♦''    "-i'    ''^r   and  there  is  much  ahead  for  them  to 

several  months.  Remember  also  that  °°" 

the   sooner  after    calving    a    cow    is  There  has  been  introduced  into  the 

bred  the  easier  it  will  be  to  get  her  legislature  a  bill   to  permit  farmers, 

with    calf.      It    should    be   borne    in  dairymen,  gardeners  and  the  like  to 

mind,    however,    that    a    cow    should  combine  and   sell   collectively,   with- 

not   be  bred   as   long  as   she   is   dis-  out    violating    the    law.      A   hearing 

charging,  as  it  will  do  no  good  and  has   been    held    relating    to    the    bill 

It   adds   to   the  danger  of  spreading  and  only  the  milk  dealers   afipeared 

infection.  ^^  object  to   Its  passage.     It   is  fast 

coming  to  the  surface  that  the  milk 

dealers  are  the  one  element  back  of 

DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE  "HAS  TIGHT  t^e     prosecutions     of     the     League. 

They,  of  course,  are  violating  the  law 

By  March  25  we  were  assured  every  day,  but  they  cover  up  their 
from  League  headquarters  that  the  doings  while  the  League  proceeded 
dealers  and  condensors  of  milk  had  in  the  open.  This  bill  ought  to  pass 
come  back  from  their  withdrawal  and  dairymen  are  ready  to  assist  in 
from  the  Federal  Convmission  and  any  waty  possible.  We  want  fair- 
were  ready  to  buy  milk.  The  price  ness  to  the  dealers,  but  we  want 
had  been  suggested  by  the  League  thorn  made  to  be  fair  also,  for  experi- 
at  $2.50  for  3  percent  milk,  and  the  ence  determines  that  they  will  not 
Commission  set  that  price  and  the  be  fair  unless  compelled  to  be.  That 
dealers  agreed.  That  was  the  (price  is  the  case  with  most  business.  Feed 
for  150  miles  from  the  city.  Some  dealers  for  exan*ple  appear  to  be 
days  later  we  have  not  heard  that  better  organized  than  ever  and  will 
contracts  have  been  made  and  this  exact  larger  profits  than  before  so 
causes  uneasiness  among  farmers,  far  as  market  prices  are  concerned. 
Were  not  the  assurances  so  firm  we  They  may  not  be  able  to  make  as 
would  be  doubtful,  but  it  hardly  much  as  formerly,  but  this  may  not 
seems  possible  that  there  can  be  any  be   any   help   to   farmers. — L. 

fall-down    now.      Farmers    feel    that  

with  milk  at  $50  a  ton  and  feed  at  CHICAGO    MILK    PRICES 

$60.    there    is    little    encouragement  

in  the  business.     Some  say  they  will  The  disputed   Chicago   milk  prices 

sell    cows,    and    the    League    advises  were   readjusted    for   the   early   sum- 

the  sale  of  all  low-producers.  mer  months.     The  dealers  refused  to 

We  are  in  the  war,  all  of  us  farm-  pay  $3.10  for  March,  the  price  fixed 

ers,  and  we  want  to  do  our  best  to  by  the  U.  S.  Food  Administrator,  so 

help   win   even  if  we  do   not   get   as  the  price  was  lowered  to  $2.90.  The 

good   treatment   as  big  business   and  April    price    is    $2.65,    and    the    May 

labor    organizations    get.      We    feel  price  will  be  $2.05.  and  June  $1.80. 

that   such   Is  the  case,  but  we  want  The    commission's    prices    for    these 

no  milk  strike  now  even  if  we  take  months  were  $2.49,  $2.04  and  $1.80. 

a   good   deal   less  than   we  ought   to  Another  conference  will  be  held  June 

have   for  our  milk.     That   is   what  10  to  fix  prices  for  July,  August  and 

we  do  it  we  accept  the  price  named,  September. 


Our  Wheat  Supply  in  1918 

Conditions  Call  For  Extreme  Conservation 


By    CHARLES  VV.  HOLMAN 


The  ending  of  America's  first  year 
of  participation  in  the  world  war 
was  fraught  with  a  peculiar  signifi- 
cance. Just  ahead  of  the  German 
drive  on  the  west  front  came  the  U. 
S.  Food  Administration's  warning  on 
March  24  that  wheat  stocks  of  the 
nation  are  low.  It  appealed  to  every 
citizen  to  cut  his  consumption  of 
wheat  flour  by  one-half  and  to  limit 
himself  to  not  more  than  six  pounds 
of  flour  every  30  days.  It  asked  us 
to  limit  our  eating  of  wheat  p'-o- 
dncts  from  now  until  harvest  to  a 
maximum  of  21,000,000  bushels  per 
month. 

This  appeal  came  somewhat  as  a 
shock,  and  with  it  realization  of  the 
grim  developments  of  the  war.  It 
was  known  that  we  had  fulfilled  our 
original  promise  to  the  Allies,  hav- 
ing exported  by  the  end  of  March 
95,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  To  ex- 
tract so  large  a  quantity  from  the 
nation's  1917  crop  was  an  almost 
phenomenal  undertaking  made  pos- 
sible only  by  the  general  co-opera- 
tion  of   the   American    public. 

Change  in  Allies'  Shipping  Plans 

The  Allies  had  depended  on  secur- 
ing great  supplies  from  South  Amer- 
ica. They  had  purchased  enormous 
quantities  of  wheat  in  Argentina 
where  there  is  an  available,  export- 
able surplus  of  133,000.000  bushels. 
If  they  could  get  that  wheat  across 
the  water  their  bread  problem  would 
be  solved.  But  there  are  not  enough 
ships  to  go  around  Just  now.  Every 
available  vessel  is  pressed  iuLu  ser- 
vice, carrying  men,  munitions,  food 
and  war  supplies.  The  service  of  a 
ship  is  limited  by  the  distance  it 
traverses  and  it  will  require  more 
than  twice  the  ship  tonnage  to  move 
wheat  from  Argentina  than  from 
our  Atlantic  ports.  If  North  Amer- 
ica could  not  furnish  the  wheat  the 
Allies'  cause  would  be  handicapped 
to  the  extent  that  it  would  require 
shins  to  be  withdrawn  from  their 
present   assignments. 

How  Much  Wheat  Is  In  Sight? 

Lifting  the  curtain  on  the  food 
supply  disclosed  the  fact  that  on 
March  1,  the  stocks  of  wheat  on 
farms  amounted  to  approximately 
111.272,000  bushels.  From  this  about 
33.120.000  bushels  must  be  set  aside 
for  seedift  of  spring  wheat,  leaving 
an  available  balance  for  marketing  in 
farmers'  hands  of  78.152.000  bush- 
els. On  the  same  date  the  stocks  of 
wheat  in  commercial  hands  were  69,- 
693.000  bushels.  This  gave  a  total 
supply  of  wheat  available  fr^r  food 
purposes    of    147,845,000    bushels. 

Flour  stocks  at  mills  totaled 
10.202.000     bushels.  In     addition 

there  was  a  visible  suppl^-  of  flour  at 
terminal  elevators  of  18.364.500 
bu.shols  Thi.^  gave  a  total  o'  wheat 
and  flour  stocks  on  March  1,  of  176,- 
41],r>00  bushels.  From  this  supply 
the  T^nited  States  must  feed  Itself 
and  share  with  the  'Allies,  who  re- 
Quire  of  us  75,000.000  bushels  be- 
tween March  1  and  harvest.  During 
the  same  period  this  nation  norm.-illy 
fon«iimea  200.000,000  bushels  of 
^vhpat.  To  send  to  the  .\llies  their 
requirements  Is  viewed  as  a  military 
neo.ssity  at  Washington.  This  will 
le.'ive  available  for  home  consump- 
tion   101,411,500    bushels,    or    about 


one-half  of  what  is  normally  used. 

DifELculties  of  Shipping  Increase 
With  shipping  the  limiting  fac- 
tor, it  falls  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple to  choose  whether  they  will  re- 
quire allied  ships  to  move  wheat  from 
South  American  ports  at  the  expense 
of  the  needed  movement  of  troops, 
munitions  and  necessaries,  thus  en- 
dangering the  military  program,  or 
to  release  ships  by  reducing  our  con- 
sumption of  wheat.  The  Food  Ad- 
ministration officials  believe  that 
this  cut  will  be  brought  about  by  a 
voluntary   action  of  the  people. 

There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
wheat  in  Australia.  The  better  part 
of  two  crops  is  banked  up  and  stor- 
age is  becoming  a  serious  prc/blem 
in  the  Australian  commonwealth. 
Their  exportable  surplus  is  estimated 
at  180,000,000  bushels,  but  It  is  not 
thought  that  more  ihan  5,000,000 
bushels  of  this  can  be  moved  from 
Australia  to  the  United  States,  as 
salHng  vessels  are  about  the  only 
availaible  transports  that  can  De 
used. 

Drive  for  Great  Wheat  Acreage 
Simultaneously,  a  great  drive  is 
on  to  increase  the  1918  crop  to  a  suf- 
ficient yield  to  meet  domestic  con- 
sumption and  the  Allied  needs  next 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  domestic 
needs  for  all  purposes  for  the  year 
beginning  July,  1918,  on  the  basis 
of  normal  consumption,  will  be  about 
600.000,000  bushels.  This  will  in- 
clude the  reservation  of  certain 
stocks  for  seedling  purposes.  The 
Allies'  Import  neeus  froiii  the  UnlLeu 
States  for  that  period  will  be  about 
300,000,000  bushels.  Our  total  nec- 
essary production  will  then  be  900,- 
000.000  bushels.  The  winter  wheat 
crop  based  upon  the  condition  as  re- 
ported December  1,  which  may 
change  greatly  before  harvest,  is 
estimated  at  540,000,000  bushels. 
This  will  necessitate  a  ST>ring  wheat 
production  of  at  least  360,000,000 
bushels,  or  an  Increase  of  albout  66 
percent  over  the  1917  spring  wheat 
crop,  which  was  232,758,000  bushels. 

Farmers  Urged  to  Market  Wheat 

The  success  of  the  whole  conser- 
vation plan  undoubtedly  rests  upon 
the  free  fiow  of  wheat  from  farms  to 
market.  If  the  flow  should  be  con- 
tinuous and  of  sufficient  volume. 
then  the  government's  program  will 
be  achieved:  for  the  distributive  in- 
terests can  be  controlled  and  the  sup- 
ply of  wheat  allowed  to  go  into  cir- 
culation will  be  regulated  according 
to  the  schedule.  But  if  farmers  do 
not  move  the  wheat  now  on  farms 
with  sufficient  rapidity  the  plan  will 
either  break  down  or  force  the  gov- 
ernment to  requisition  wheat  to 
meet   the  general   need. 

In  some  districts  pro-German  In- 
fluences have  been  at  work.  Re- 
cently the  Food  Administration 
found  it  necessary  to  authorize  req- 
uisition of  a  large  quintity  of  wheat 
from  two  German  farmers  In  New 
Mexico.  Seizure  was  unnecessary,  as 
the  wheat  was  given  up  and  placed 
on  Hrculation  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration. This  slack  movement  and 
disof^very  of  enemy  influences  has 
led  to  an  announcement  by  the  Food 
Administration  that  It  will  take 
steps  to  requisition  wheat  wherever 
there  Is  evidence  to  show  that  hoard- 
ing has  been  wilful. 


DELCO-LIGHT 

Attracts  Labor  to  the  Farm 

The  back-to-the-farm  movement  is  made 
practical  when  the  conveniences  afforded 
by  electric  light  and  power  can  be 
had  in  the  country. 

Deleo-Light  is  a  complete  electric  Bght 

and    power    plant    for    farmt    and 

auburban  home*.   Easy  to  oppor* 

ate,  economical,  very  effici' 

ent»     Runt  on  keroaene, 

J.S.Snyder,    824  N.  Broad  St 

Phila.     Pa. 
Sub.  Electric  DcTelopment  Co. 
342-44  3rdATe.,PittsburgKPa. 
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The  Domestic 

Engineering 

Company, 

Dayton, 

Ohio 


Win  the  War  By  Preparing  the  Land 

Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 

Bigger  Crops 

Work  in  Joint  ENoH  the  Soil  of  tho  U.  S.  and  Canada— Co-operative 
Farming  in  Man    Power  Necessary  to  Win   the   Battle  lor  Liberty 

The  Food  G)ntrollers  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  greater  food  pro- 
duction. Scarcely  1 00.000  000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the  allies  overseas  be- 
fore crop  harvest.  Upon  th^  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  rest  the  burden 
of  supply. 

Every  Available  Tillable  Acre  must  Contribute;  Every  Available 
Farmer  and  Farm  Hand  must  Assist. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  is  short  and  an 
appeal  to  the  United  States  allies  is  for  more  men  for  seeding  operations. 

Canada's  Wheat  Prodction  last  Year  was  225,000,000  Bushels; 
the  demand  from  Canada  alone,  for  1 91  8  is  400,000,000  Bushels. 

To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.  She  has  the  land  but  needs  the  men.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  wants  every  man  who  can  effectively  help  to  do, 
farm  work  this  year.  It  wants  the  land  in  the  United  States  developed  first  of  course;  but 
it  also  wants  to  help  Canada.  Whenever  we  find  a  man  we  can  spare  to  Canada's 
fields  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want  to  direct  him  there.  Apply  to  our  Employment 
Service,  and  we  will  tell  where  you  can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 
Western  Canada's  help  will  be  required  not  later  than  May  6th. 
Wages  to  competent  help,  S50  a  month  and  up,  board  and  lodging. 

Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  warm  welcome,  good  wages,    good    board 
and  find  comfortable  homes.     They  will  get  a  rate  of  one   cent  a    m.'le  from    Canadian 
boundary  points  to  destination  and  return. 
For  particulars  as  to  routes  and  places  where  emp'oyment  may  be  had,  apply  to 

U.  S.  Employment  Servicei  Dept.  of  Labor 

Philadelphia.    Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg.    York    or    Erie,    Pa. 
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The  cheapest  roofing  i-^  not  necessarily  the  lowest  priced.  It  coats 
no  more  to  put  o  i  ,i  unxl  roohiis;  than  h  p<M)r  one.and  the  additional 
years  of  we>r  in  re  than  pav  for  the  diticretu-e  in  pri  e.  Pennies 
spent  Dowi-n  itie  rooting  will  be  dollars  saved  later  ou  repairs. 

Ai\  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  free  booklet  and  samples. 

C.  S.  GARRETT  &  SON  CORP. 

22  So.  Marshall  Street.         Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Please  mention    Penngylvania    FarmT  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Tennsytvania  Fartner 


Make  Housework  'Lighter 

Heavy  carpets  are  liard  to  sweep  and  im- 
possible to  keep  really  clean.  Instead  of 
carpets,  paint  or  stain  your  floors;  follow 
with  a  coat  of  Nice  Trokal  Floor  Finish, 
and  use  a  few  rugs. 


TKAM 
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NICE 


neG. 

USA. 


Paints,  Stains,  Enamels,  Varnislies 

will  brighten  your  home  and  lighten  youe 
work.  There's  a  product  for  every  purpose 
and  all  are  ready  for  instant  use.  If  your 
dealer  can't  supply  you  write   us  direct. 

Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 

Free.  Contains  practical  and  Instructive 
Informatlen.  Write  or  call  for  your  copy 
to-day. 

EUGENE  E.  NICE,      Philadelphia. 


BABY  CHIX 

Hatched  for 

5  Cents  Each 

Do  you  know  that 

the  chicks  hatched  by 

your  hens  cost  you  22   cents  each? 

They  do.     Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

We   will  hatch   your  e«KS  at  jc  per  chick 

hatched,  and  for  less  if  you  gel  a  poor  hatch. 

We   furnish    conlaiiKr   for  CfTKs   to   be    s.nt  us  and 

boxes  for  your  chicks.     Both  sent  parivl  post- 

Our  Capacity — Two-thirds  of  a  Million  or 

40  Tons  of  Eggs  Every  Three  Weeks 

We  also  "k-II  punlin-fl  Hatred  Rock,  VVliite  Roik, 
White  L«gh<irn.  Brown  Ix'Kliorn,  Biilf  Leghorn.  >\  bite 
Wyandotte.  Kho.le  Island  Rcil,  Bla<k  Minorca  and 
Ancona  chicks  Lowtst  Prices.  Safe  Dehv.ry  and 
Satislaction  guaranteed.      Send   for   Catalog. 

THE  PENN  HATCHERY 
1223  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Fana.  GarJca  ud  Or^ri  Tools  ^ 

Answer  the  farmer's  bi(?  qaestions: 
Bow  can  I  (trow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fieldsl 

IRON  AGE ^c±Lt^ 

will  help  yon  do  this.  Baa  pivot  wheels  end  iranfre 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  can  be  raiso<),  lowered  or  turned 
to  rifrht  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  Jriver. 
Liirht,  stronnr  and  com- 
pact -the  latest  and  best 
of  ridingcultivBtors.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  nacbmery.grarden 
tools,  etc.  Write  ns  to- 
day for  free  booklet.    , 

BatemanM'r8Co.,Boz  76D  .GrenIoch.N  J. 


Livestock 

THE  YOUNG  PIGS 

Feed,  sunshine  and  exercise  are 
the  three  essentials  given  by  L.  A. 
Weaver  of  the  Missouri  College  of 
Agricul'ture  for  success  with  young 
pigs.  The  fastest  and  cheapest 
gains  are  made  on  a  pig  before  wean- 
ing time,  so  that  ordinarily  it  will 
pay  to  keep  the  small  pig  growing 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  sow 
shoulcl,  of  course,  get  some  good 
milk-producing  feed  and  She  should 
■be  fed  to  her  full  capacity  as  soon 
as  the  pigs  are  old  enough  to  take 
all  the-  milk  she  will  give.  It  will 
not  pay  to  limit  the  feed  fed  thru 
the  sow.  When  the  pigs  are  about 
a  month  old,  they  will  be  able  to 
use  more  feed  than  that  obtained 
from  the  sow  even  tho  the  sow  is 
properly   fed   and   a   good  milker. 

As  soon  as  the  pigs  will  eat,  which 
is  usually  at  four  or  five  weeks  of 
age,  they  should  be  fed  separately 
from  their  dam.  A  creep  should  be 
made  so  that  they  may  have  access 
to  a  small  pen  where  the  sow  cannot 
get  their  feed.  Skimmilk  fed  in  a 
shallow  pan  is  very  good  for  them. 
The  pigs  may  also  be  taught  to  run 
into  the  creep  for  feed  by  allowing 
them  some  shelled  or  ear  corn.  As 
soon  as  they  begin  to  eat  well,  a 
slop  made  of  milk,  some  shorts,  a  lit- 
tle bran  and  some  linseed  oil  meal  or 
tankage  fed  along  with  the  corn 
will  make  a  ration  which  with  prop- 
er exercise  will  not  cause  thumps 
or  scours. 

A  good  ration  for  young  pigs  is  4 
parts  corn,  4  parts  shorts,  one  part 
bran  and  one  part  tankage.  These 
proportions  should  be  by  weight.  As 
the  pigs  become  ol(l«er  the  corn  in 
the  ration  may  be  gradually  in- 
creased until  the  amount  has  been 
doubled. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  trou- 
ble caused  by  improper  feeding  and 
care  of  young  pigs  is  scours  and 
thumps.  Scours  are  usually  caused 
by  changing  the  feed  of  the  sow,  by 
over-feeding,  by  dirty  pen«  and 
troughs,  or  by  exposure  of  either  the 
sow  or  pigs  to  cold  rain  or  to  cold 
weather.  Changing  from  sweet  to 
sour  milk,  or  feeding  too  much  high 
protein  feeds,  such  as  tankage  or  lin- 
seed oil  meal  when  the  animal*  are 
not  accustomed  to  it,  may  cause  the 
trouble.  If  the  sow  Is  fed  too  much 
her  milk  flow  will  be  greatly  stimu- 
lated and  the  young  pig3  will  receive 
more  than  they  can  utilize,  thus 
causing  scours. 

The  first  treatment  in  the  case  of 
scours  is  to  cut  down  the  sow's  feed 


and  clean  her  quarters.  A  table- 
spoon of  sulphur  in  h©r  feed  for 
two  dayg  will  also  be  beneficial. 
Scalded  milk  or  a  good  physic,  such 
as  Epsom  salts,  is  helpful.  A  tea- 
spoon of  castor  oil  or  Epsom  salts 
should  be  given  to  the  pigs.  Charcoal 
is  sometimes  msed.  White  scours, 
which  is  contagious,  may  be  treated 
by  cleaning  and  disinfecting  the  pens 
and  by  giving  a  good  physic. 

Lack  of  sunshine  and  exercise,  to- 
gether with  excess  feed|inig,  cause 
thumps.  A  remedy  is  to  cut  down  the 
mother's  feed  and  force  the  pigs  to 
take  exercise  in  the  sunshine. 
Thumps  in  large  pigs  which  have 
been  weaned  is  usually  caused  by 
some  affection  of  the  lungs  or  of  the 
bronchial  tutoes. 


WELL-FED    FOALS   DEVELOP 
QUICKEST 


Present  conditions  demand  that 
no  time  be  lost  between  the  birth  of 
a  foal  and  its  maturity.  Early  ma- 
turity is  necessary  for  quickest  re- 
turns, whether  the  animal  is  sold  or 
retained  on  the  farm  where  it  was 
raised.  For  the  best  development  of 
horse  stock,  the  foal  should  be  well 
fed.  It  should  be  encouraged  to  eat 
early^  and  when  it  begins  to  nibl)le 
at  the  mare's  feed,  a  low  feed  box 
should  be  erected  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  mother,  where  the  young  animal 
can  be  fed  regularly.  A  mixture  of 
ground  oats  and  bran,  or  a  mixture 
of  ground  oats,  ground  corn  and  bran 
or  oil  meal,  is  a  good  feed  during  the 
summer  and  early  fall. 

The  young  colt  must  be  encouraged 
to  eat,  exercise,  rest  and  grow.  If 
the  mare  and  foal  are  turned  to  pas- 
ture, exercise  and  rest  are  provided 
naturally.  Altho  grass  is  provided, 
the  foal  should  receive  grain  (a  mix- 
ture of  crushed  oats  and  bran  or 
crushed  oats,  corn  and  bran)  once 
or  twice  daily,  either  in  a  creep  in 
the  pasture,  or  to  be  fed  in  the  barn, 
unless  the  mare  is  a  heavy  suckler. 
If  the  mare  must  work,  keep  the 
foal  in  a  well-fenced  lot  or  paddock, 
or  in  a  good  box  stall  that  is  ven- 
tilated and  well  lighted.  The  colt 
should  not  follow  the  mare  at  work. 
Careful  management  of  the  mare  is 
essential  while  she  is  sucltiling  her 
foal.  She  iShould  not  be  given  too 
rich  feed,  turned  too- suddenly  to  pas- 
ture or  brought  In  too  hot  and  tired 
to  her  hungry  colt.  An  evenly  regu- 
lated supply  of  milk,  uniform  in 
quantity  and  quality,  is  needed.  To 
secure  such  a  flow  of  milk  the  mare's 
feed  should  be  regulated.  Avoid  sud- 
den changes  of  any  kind  and  shield 
her  from  too  exhausting  work.  Prob- 
ably the  best  feeds  for  the  mare  are 
corn,   oats,   bran,   mixed  clover   and 
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BOUGHT 


Wanted-  ■RciponiibI'-  agenti  in  every 
County  to  buy  burlap  bai^t  from  Farrr- 
erj  in  their  locality.  Splendid  opportu- 
nity for  hutt  lcr».  Gathering  thrse  bags 
will  require  only  part  of  your  time. 
W.ite  (or  pa  rticulart. 

DAVID  N.  KNOTT'S  SONS 

104  Callowhill   St.,     Phila.,    Pa. 
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BULL  BARGAIN  ?rr'SM;',y..'"-^'-""''"- 

U  C.  TOMKIN8.  Ellenton.  l.yc.  Co.,  P». 


/ 


April  20.  1918. 
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April  20,  1918. 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 


13-^445 
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Now   Is  The^ 
Time  To  Have' 
four  Farm  EquipA 
^ped  With  a 

Neptune  Water 
Supply   System 

A  guarantced.no  trouble  way 

of  getting  pure   running    water 

at    the    low    cost    of    13    cents 

I  per  thousand    gallons.     Systems 

designed  especially  for  your  needs. 

'It  costs  nothing  to  get  a  price. 

Write  today  to  Dept.  42 

Plumbinf  Mid  Hutinf  Supplltt 

Display  rooms 
44  to  50  N.  5th  St 
506  Arch  St. 
Phila.,  Pa. 


nUVQCS 

Steel  Churns 


Make  Butter 
With  Ease 

op  moisture-saves  ^o«■»^,?f<Li^^ 
Just  what  every   housewife  want". 
Good  for  a  lifetime  use.    Beautifully 
finished  In  red  and  bl"e.    Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  lor  circular  N  0.32X. 


StorneABura 
Mfff.  Co. 
i68SeeA 

CrMe  Street 

OUcafe.n. 

Estab- 


He*  York  Olfwr 
ISSOHudstn  Tirnil 
nal  Bid!.,  SO  CHurth  I 
Street. 


I  O  ^  A 


S   EPARATOR 


•The  •'  IOWA  ••  Cream 
Separator  i»  the  only 
Separator  with  the  Pat- 
ented Curved  Disc  bowl, 
the  World 'sclosestskim- 
mlng  device. 
The  "IOWA"  SeptTfttOt 


OUTSKIMMED 
All  Competing  Separatore 


In  t  he  oftlcia  1  .SkimminBTexts  made 
by  thejury  of  Dairy  Exi>ertA  at  the 
|att  World's  Fair,  Saa  Francisco 

FACTS  Book  FREE 

"FACTS"  tells  why  the"10WA" 
fikims  closest  under  all  farm  con- 
dltiona.  •FACTS"  describee  the 
famous  Curved  Dlso  Bowl,  aives 
results  of  actual  ekimminar  teats 
made  on  farms  and  by  all  leading 
Agricultural  Colleges.  Free.  Write 

ASSOCIATED  MFRS. 
CO.,  693  MuUan  Are. 
WATERLOO,    IOWA 


CURVED  DISC 

BOWL 


Epochal's  Emancipator,  Purebred  Berkshire  Boar  Sold  at  Record  Price 


ESTABLISHED     1882 

FOR  .fifi^Sr  RESULTS 
LANCASTER  CHEM.C05 
ANIMAL  BONE  FERTILIZER 

ASK  YOUR  AGENT. OR  ADDRESS  US.  LANCASTER  PA 


WITTEj 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twic*  t*M  re«*r  at  Mall  «»•  C^t 

Sizes  2  to  22HP.--SclcctyourOwn 
Tanns  --  Diri-ct-froni-F»rtory  I>rlce«.  ,  WrH« 
.^oTown  ordf  r..e.v«  »1S  to.iaOO-.  »'r''"?''i 
Ktpmcnt.     H.irnew  cmtalnif.'  How   to  Ju'l" 
BMlDvf"   FREK--br  rptum  mail,  pMtpud. 

rrri    witte  enoine  work* 

Rptflatered  Ouroc  Jersey  Bred  Sow*.  kW».  ff  *[  'f^ 
Hoars.  Bully  IlurocH  Mav  I'wlUerv.— F.xprofw  paid  o"*- 
wlK-r.'  I'rio*^  U'ght.  ix-femlfr  A  Orion  Mrv«  at  hea/i  "» 
Herd.  BELROau  FAR>'a  i>ooivtlle.  N.  x 


Save  $15 
to  $200 


timothy  or  alfalfa  hay.     The  mare  Care  at  Farrowing 

and  her  foal   should    have  access   to  A  week  or  two  before  the  pigs  ar- 

water  and  salt  whenever  possible.  rive  the  sow   Should  be  given   quar- 

By   weaning   time  the  colt   should  ters  by  herself.     A  moderate   allow- 

be   eating   grain    and   grass  or    hay.  ance  of  a  laxative  ration  is  now  ea- 

I'nder     careful     management     there  sential.     The  use  of  40  percent  hom- 

vvill  be  little  trouble  in  weaning  the  iny,   35    percent   middlings,    15    per- 

foal.     The  mare  and  colt  should  be  cent  bran,   and  10  percent  oil   meal 

separated,    and   the  mare   milked  by  by  weight,   is  recommended  for  this 

hand  to  prevent  caking  of  the  udder,  period.     Allow  only  a  small  amount 

In  the  meantime  the  colt  should  re-  of  bedding.     It  is  less  dangerous  to 

ceive  plenty  of  feed  and  water,  and  the  pigs.     Keep  an  eye  on   the  sow 

should  be  kept  in  a  well-fenced  lot,  but  do  not  disturb  her  unless  assist- 

paddock,  pasture,  or  a  good  box  stall  ance  is  needed. 

where   there    is  .jilenty    of    fresh   air  Newborn    pigs   should    not    be    al- 
and where  exercise  comes  naturally,  lowed  to  become  chilled.     If  the  sow 


E.  H.  Hughes,  in  Mo.  Circular. 


CARE  OF  THE  BROOD  SOW 


Before  and  After  Farrowing 


In  the  present  emergency,  calliag 
for  increased  pork  production,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  every  availa»ble 
sow   has   been   bred   for   s'pring    far-    lowed  later  by  a  thin  slop 


is  gentle  the  pigs  may  be  removed  as 
fast  as  born  and  if  the  weather  is 
cold  place  them  in  a  box  or  barrel 
with  artificial  heat.  When  they  be- 
come lively,  they  may  be  returned  to 
the  sow.  The  sow's  milk  flow  should 
not  be  stimulated  the  first  few  days. 
Feed  lightly,  giving  warm  water  the 
first  day  if  the  weather  is  •cold,  fol- 

In  two 


45  pages  of  bi- 
cycles ranging  in 
price  from  $18. 75 
to  $38. 75.  Bemre 
to  get  this  /r«« 
book  before  you 
buy.  Write  today 
arid  say,  "Send 
me  ths  new  free 
Bicycle  Catalog, 
No.  570"  or  mail 
coupon  belov). 
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TREATMENT  FOR  WORMS 
IN  HOGS 


rowing.  The  .winter  care  .and  weeks'  time,  get  the  sow  on  a  good 
treatment  of  brood  sows,  .says  the  laxative,  milk-producing  ration.  Al- 
Kew  York  State  College  of  Agricul-  1°^  the  pigs  exercise  and  keep  them 
ture,  determines  largely  the  number  growing  by  feeding  the  sow  gener- 
and  quality  of  pigs  to  be  raised.  Ov-    ously. 

erfatness  does  not  lead  to  numbers, 

or  to  strength,  or  to  vigor  of  the  pigs. 
A  gilt  should  be  growthy,  in  medium 
condition,  and  should  be  kept  gain- 
ing. A  mature  sow  coming  to  win-  xhe  popular  opinion  that  soda  lye 
ter  quarters  in  medium  condition  p<,t;f€sse9  preventive  and  remedial 
should  tend  to  gain  during  pregnancy,  properties  against  worms  and  other 
This  may  call  for  a  small  grain  ra-  intestinal  parasites  has,  by  a  recent 
tion.  including  one-'third<  to  one-  experiment  carried  out  by  the  U.  S. 
fifth  of  a  pound  of  meat  meal  tank-  Department  of  Agriculture  been 
age  or  its  equivalent,  in  addiition  to  pi  oven  false.  Hogs  were  fed  soda 
the  roughage  or  succulence  that  the  \y^  for  a  .period  of  two  and  one-half 
sow  may  regularly  receive.  months  and  according  to  the  report 

Suitable  Feeds  the  extent   of  infestation:^   increased 

Regular   habits   and   laxative,   nu-    during  the  course  of  tli*  experiment, 
tritious    feeds    are    essential    in    the    The    Department    further   points  out 
maintenance  of   tractable,   contented    that  since  soda  lye  has  po  effect  on 
sows   and   the   production   of   numer-    parasites  in  the  comparatively  simple 
0U3,  vigorous  pigs.     Water  and   feed    digestive   tract   of  hogs,   in   the  com- 
the  sows   at   regular   intervals.      One    plex   alimentary  eanal   of  cattle   and 
of  the  advantages  of  swine  husband-    sheep    its    opportunity    to    influence 
ry  is  the  low  cost  of  wintering  sows,    parasites  is  further  lessened. 
Yet  this  should  not  blind  one  to  the        A  safe  and  effective  hog  tonic  and 
es.sentials  of  sufficient   food,  both   as    worm    remedy    offered    by    the    Miss- 
to  amount  and  variety.     The  aim  is    ouri    College    of    Agriculture    is    sal 
to  produce  good,  husky  pigs  that  will    soda,    3    pounds;    Glauber's   salts,    3 
lose  no  time  in  reaching  the  market,    pounds;  copperas,  3  pounds;  sulphur. 
Properly  f-eeding  them,  thru  the  sow,    1    pound;    charcoal,    4    pounds;    and 
both  before  and  after  birth,  is  a  large    common  s«alt,  3  pounds.     Mix  thoroly 
factor  in  shortening  the  time  requir-    and   keep   in  a  trough  in  a  conveni- 
ed    to    bring  'them    to    market    size    ently  dry  place.     When  the  herd  is 
and-  in    reducing    the   cost    of    their    seriously   infested   with    worms   it   is 
gains  in  weight.  well    to    use   santonin    6    grains   and 

The  young  sow  that  has  to  com-  calomel  4  grains,  per  hundred  pounds 
plete  her  growth  as  well  as  develop  weight  of  hog.  Feed  in  a  thin  slop 
her  litter  requires  a  somewhat  nar-    after   hogs   have  had   no  food    for   a 


Bicycle 

Brimful  of   bicycles^  tires    and  accessories 

Bicycles  handsomely  shown  in  colors 

NO  two  alike. 
12  beautiful 
models  to  choose 
from  and  every 

one  a  beauty. 

Every  model  an 
exclusive  desiprn  and 
equipped  with  new 
up-to-date  special 
type  of  equipment. 


Motor  BIko 
Junior     .     . 


$29.50 


especially  for  the  (nwwinir  boy.  A 
specially  constructed  frame  of  the 
drop  bar  type  finished  in  8  hand- 
some deep  cherry  red  with  black 
bead  and  seat  mast;  Ions  motor- 
cycle type  of  handle  bare.  Aoto- 
mobile  type  drop  side  mud  euards. 
Our  extra  heavy  knobby  tread  non» 
skid  tires  and  a  real  Troxel  full  pad* 
ded  coil  pprine  saddle.  Man's  fuD 
size  28-tnch  wheels  and  tires.  This 
bicycle,  complete  with  *nA  CA 
toolbas  and  equipment,  ^^afaOU 


tee  these  bicycles  ia  their  oatural  colors! 

Our  wonderful  Motor  Bike  Supreme  in  its  ab- 
solutely exclusive  color  known  as  Arizona  Brown! 
Seethe  Dauntless  in  beautiful  Khaki  color  with 
-the  arch  truss  frame.  See  the  Motor  Bike 
Junior,  the  man's  size  wheel  built  for  the  boy, 
in  its  deep  cherry  red  and  its  automobile  type 
of  drop  side  mud  guards;  and  so  on  through  this 

big  book.  _ 

^  Guarantee 

Every  bicycle  is  sold  under  acne  year  written 
guarantee  ^hich  is  given  with  every  bicycle 
sold.  This  means  absolute  satisfaction  or  your 
money  back  without  a  quibble. 

Here  is  one  concrete  eianple  of  a 
real  bicycle  at  a  real  price 
Our  well-known  Motor  Bike  Junior.  A  model  built 


Write  us  today 
send  bicy<>l<^  natS' 
loK.    No.    639  o 
use  coupon  below. 
Be  one  of  the  fi  rst 
in  your  town  to 
secure    one    of 
these    hand- 
some     bis 
books  free. 


Charles  WilKaiD  Stores.  New  York 

I  am  inter»^*'ed  in  reading:  your  Bicycle 
Catalog.  Nck  Q|Q  Please  send  a  FREC  copy 
to  my  addres.^  .  jIow. 


Name 

Street    ...Z. 
CityftState.. 


^^i»«'«amyimaiM>>i^<gn^,gjAA  a^^ 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

We  have  "n  hands  a  larije  number  of  Perch  eron  and 
nm.riai>  otniliiinii  and  murculii  aeex  from  one  to  neven 
veara  oUl.all  tor  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  t;ilt  e^ge  guar- 
antee nlven  and  make  terni.i  to  responglole  buyers.  Wf 
Cellver  all  atock  to  home  (,f  pun-iiaser     freight  prepaid. 

Our  hpadquarters  at  I.aF  ayette.  Indiana,  can  1)6 
reached  by  f<mr  different  llnee  of  Ballriad.only  60  nuiea 
northwest  of  Indianapolis,  and  120  mUes  southeast  of 
ChlcaBO. 

We  arc  also  extensive  breeders  ot  iTeiefcrd  cattle  and 
Hampshire?* Inc.  We  bavo  sold  r  any  ftHlHons  ana 
mares  in  Pennsylvania  :  thirty-live  lead  going  to  Dr 
Thomas  A.shton  of  V.  jnncvood,  and  rccenily  «e  sold 
toMr.  CJeorue  K.  Fox  of  \\  wtiown  a  grrnt  stallion  and 
some  mares  of  the  Pcrchcron  Irrtnl.  and  tnany  others 
in  the  State.W  ill  be  glad  to  answer  ell  inciUlrlo  prompt- 
ty.  Visitors  always  welcome  at  our  farm, 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  Props. 
LaFayette,  Indiana. 


rower  ration  ftian  older  ones.  Min- 
eral foods  and  tankage  or  buttermilk 
and  skimmilk  should  be  used  with 
these    young    sows.      Corn    has    long 


day  or  two. 

In  'the  event  that  santonin  can 
not  be  obtained,  satisfactory  results 
may    be    expected    from    finely    pow- 


l)een  the  ba.sis  of  sTVine  ration.s  when  dered  copper  sulphate,  at  the  rate  of 

Hied   in   conjunction   with   other  ma-  a    level    teaspoonful    to    the    hundred 

ferials,   yet    its   price   for   feeding   is  pounds  weight  of  hogs,  given  in  the 

now  nearly  prohibitive.      A  formula  manner  recommended  for  the  use  of 

t  ir  grain   feeds  for  brood  sows  need  the  santonin  and  calomel."    It  is  ad- 

hardly   be    ironclad.      Suitable    farm  visible    to    confine    the    hogs    for    a 

Plains,   if   available,   should   be  used,  period  of  two  days  following  the  ad- 

<"rushed  barley,  oats  or  peas  may  be  ministration   of  the   drug,   in   rather 

u.sed    with    hoirtiny,    middilings,    oil  limited  quarters  apart  from  the  reg- 

ineal,  or  tankage.     Where  feeds  have  ular    hog   lots.      After    the    hogs    are 


TOBACCO  FOR  SHEEP 


Feed  tobacco  with  salt  now  and  escape  stomach  worms  later.  Three  parts  aalt  and  one  part  to* 
baccosiftings  kept  before  sheep  will  kill  stomach  worms,  etc.  Our  tobacco  siftinps  are  inade  by 
CTanulating  Kentucky  tobacco  in  manufacturing  our  celebrated  brand,  "Old  Hill  Side  bmoking 
Tobacco,"   insuring    high    nicotine   content  Prite   «4.00   per   100     lb.,    f.    o.    b.   LouisviUe. 

AXTON-FISHER  TOBACCO  CO.   Inc..    -    LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


The  Farrell  Hoist 

/ 


PoolvlUe.  N 


t  >  be  purchased,  a  mixture  of  hom- 
iny and  middlings  in  about  equal 
quantities  together  with  5  to  10  per- 
cent of  tankage  qr  its  equivalent  in 
-kiiiimilk  will  probably  make  an 
ideal  grain  mixture  to  feed  as  slop. 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  fed  In  such 
manner  that  the  leaves  will  be  con- 
sumed, together  with  roots  or  other 
succulence,  should  lie  provided.  In 
the  absence  of  roots,  com  silage  may 
be  iiaed  in  very  limited  amounts.  It 
carries  too  much  fiber,  however,  to 
be  of  much  use  to  swine. 


relea.sed  from  the  pen  the  liye  worms 
and  eggs  expelled  by  the  treatment 
mav  be  destroyed  by  a  strqng  stock 
dip  solution  or  a  coating  of  freshly 
slacked  lime  to  prevent  reinfesta- 
tion. 

It  15  a  irood  practice  to  plow  the 
hog  lots  and  sow  to  rape  or  other 
forage  crops,  at  lea-st  once  during 
the  season.  An  abundance  of  whole- 
some forage  is  thus  procured  and  the 
fresh  soil  surface  furnishes  condi- 
tions ailmost  equal  in  cleanliness  to 
that  of  a  new  hog  lot. 


Ireatcflt  money 

_       b<x>W 

icnco  is  made  of  Hrnvy 

IZKD  Wire.     Resists  ru**  longtst, 

CiKtea«n<l   BftrbWirf 


AL»o 


.,„.„ Low  Factery  Price*.     Freight 

l»i»D«id." -VVrlto    for  free    fcnre   book    and  mni pie  to  test. 

"^"^      THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  121        -  '  Clevelanil,  Ohio 


operat©<l  from  lo;\d.  llimqulrl^  return  drum  and  band 

brake.     I'r.i'  riulit .  I'or  ( -Iniilar  ailMrcss 

-OHN  FARRELL  &  SON,         Newlon.  Sussex  Co .  N.  J. 


HAY 


H     W.  O.POWER  t  CO             601  W.  33  SL  New  York  || 

A     are  the      li<rpest  lisndwre  of    com  mission  hay  « 

*    In  greater     '  ew  York:  I   .voti  have  liay  to  ells-  M 

Y     pose  of  communicate  nil  ti  f^em.  y 

HAY 


Which  Do  You  Prefer? 


/ 


\ 


Grow  hogs  for  profit.  Help  thrro  develop  flesh  and  bone  to  carry  the   eitra 
younds^    Feed  them 

Martin*s  Tankage 

Pure  and  clran.  Our  materials  are 
carefully  sorted  and  cooked  thorotlgh- 
ly  under  high  st^am  pressure. 

ThorouKhly  tiround    and   eicel- 
lently  screened.     %o  <!uarantee| 
every    pound  to  be  satisfactory' 
or  money  refunded  at  once.  Write 
for   feeding  directions  and  prices. 

a  a  MARTIN  CO.,    SSthtOrar* 


'I  CAT     ' 
MARTINS    _ 
HOO  TANK/«:C'' 


fun.  PhtliditpMa,  9x 


"IOOMT» 


'i 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 


while  carrots  and  beets  brought   $4 

. @5    per    barrel.       Radishes    ranged 

Potato  Market  Weak  around    $5    per    barrel    in    Chicago. 

Old    potatoes   still    present    a   gen-    Florida   eggplant    and    peppers    were 

erally  weak  feeling  both  at  primary    weak  Si  $2.75 @ 4  per  crate,  respect- 


to    abandon    it    for    corn.      And    the  withdrawn. 

reasons,  the  major  reasons,  are  easi-  "All  shippers  can,  on  application, 

ly   understood.      Here   are   a   few   of  receive  daily  from  the  United  States 

them:  Department     of     Markets,     Philadel- 

The  present  high  price  of  corn  is  phia  and  Pittsburgh,  'the  prices  pre- 


markets  and  consuming  centers,  more    ively.     Green  stringbeans  also  weak-    going  to  result  in  an  abnormal  corn    vailing  all  over  the  country  for  po- 

rrticularlv     the    latter.       Northern    ened.   ranging  $2@3.50  per  hamper,    acreage  and   in   the   biggest  crap   in    tatoes.' 

growers  showed  a  tendency  to  cling    South     Carolina     asparagus     tended    our  history.     Now,   as  we  all   know.  ."Many    of    the    principal     potato 


to^llir  week's" prices'Tn  "spite   of   a  lower,    with    colossal    stock   bringing  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  corn    handlers    in    the    big    markets    have 

,       xT„     1    K„it  idffiiR  npr  rratp  crop  is  used  as  human  food;  and  the    agreed   to   handle  carload  lots  of  po- 

diqcouraeing    demand.      No.    1    bulK,  $*^d  per  ndie.  »-  .,„.,.  i. 

aisLourdgiiiB    "  ..^o^siv 1918   extra  crop  bids  fair   to  be  out    tatoes   at    a   special   commissio.n    rate 

white  stock,   trackside.  held  steadily  


HOG  RECEIPTS  AT  STOCKYARDS 
INCREASE 


at  $110(3)125   per   100   lbs.    at  Ro-    THE  POTATO  OUTLOOK  FOR  1918  ^^^11  proportion  .to  the  extra  amount  of  five   (5)   cents  per  bushel.     Many 

Chester    N    Y     with  light  shipments.  «f  ^o^"  ^«  «^°  "^«  t«  ''^P^^'^  ^,^."f  Potato  brokers  in  the  principal  mar- 

rrand   Raoids'    Mich      dropped    eariy        When    a   rule   has  held   without   a  and  other  grains  in  the  family  diet-  i^ets   are   wilWng   to   sell    potatoes    at 

in   the    we^  'but   recovered    quickly    break  for  over  30  years  it  ought  to  ary.  .  That  means  a  drop  in  the  price  fifteen    (15)   dollars  per  car.  broker- 

to  60  to  70  cents      Jobbing  markets    be  safe  enough  to  follow;   and  there  of  corn,  which  is  not  an  internation-  age.    some   for   less " 

now    range   $1.20®  1.50    in    the    east    is  just  such   a   rule   which    tells   the  al   or   a   shipping  crop   to   any   great  

with    the    exception    of    New    York,    small   producer  of  potatoes   when   to  extent.,  ^       ,      , 

wiin    tne    excepuiuu    u  ,    ^      ,     _,„„.   „_^   „,,,„„  -ot   to  nlant  to  get        Potatoes,   on   the  other  hand,   are 

which    htis   shown    an    upward    tend-    plant  and   w  nen  noi  lo  piani   lo  get  . 

rev    with    a    range    of    $160@2.25    profitable  prices   for   his  crop.     The  exceptionally  low.  Whereas  the  seed 

on  white  stock  from  all  points.  rule  is  this:  "High  seed  in  the  spring,  alone  cost  the  grower  from  $52.50  to        increased  receipts  of  hogs  at  srtock- 

low  prices  in  the  fall;  low  seed  in  $60  an  acre  for  his  1917  plantings,  ^^^^^  during  February.  1918.  over 
Texas  Onions  Starting  the  spring,  high  prices  in  the  fall."  this  year  as  good  seed  will  cost  only  receipts  for  February.  1917,  are 
The  movement  of  the  Texas  Ber-  ^^^  there  are  very  good  reasons  for  from  $12.50  to  $15  an  acre,  reduc-  gh^vvn  by  the  monthly  report  on  live 
muda  crop  is  just  starting  with  62  jt  lag  the  cost  of  his  potatoes  from  $40  ^^^^  ^^^^  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
cars  reported  moved  to  date.  Sup-  -^jth  seed  potatoes  at  $3.50  to  $4  to  $45  per  acre,  which,  at  the  aver-  i^^rkets.  U.  S-  Department  of  Agri- 
plies  have  not  appeared  on  the  mar-  ^  bushel  in  1917  it  looked  like  an  age  rate  of  Pennsylvania  production  culture.  The  figures  cover  58  cities 
ket  yet  and  some  fear  is  felt  as  to  the  almighty  good  chance  to  make  some  — 100  bushels  per  acre — will  make  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  receipts  for  February, 
result  of  their  competition  with  the  ^oney.  The  trouble  is  that  too  many  his  potatoes  actually  cost  him  from  ^g^g  ^j  4,295,930  compared  with  3,- 
plentiful  supply  of  old  stock,  which  people  had  an  eye  on  that  chance.  40  to  45  cents  a  bushel  less  than  last  573  730  received  in  February.  1917. 
is  moving  slowly.  The  Bureau  of  too  many  people  took  it.  With  pota-  year.  Tjjjg  increase,  amounting  to  422.200 
Crop  Estimates  reporis  that  owing  toes  at  from  75  cents  to  $1  a  bushel  The  United  States  is  being  forced  ^^^^  .^  ^j^^  ^^^^  increase  recorded 
to  ravages  of  thrips  and  the  light  this  spring  it  looks  as  if  there  wae  to  a  potato  diet;  and  with  this  fact  ^j^^^  August,  1917.  when  the  bureau 
attack  of  Pink  Root  the  maximum  nothing  much  in  it— and  it  looks  outstanding  thousands  of  farmers  are  ^^^^^  isai^ing  monthly  stockyards 
production    of    merchantable    onions    ^hat   way   to   too   many   people.  neglecting  the  best  opportunity  they  reports. 

of  standard  grades  will  be  about  5.-        of  course,   the  professional   potato  have    had    for    years    because    prices         ^.^.^^^^    receipts    at    the    same    58 

781    cars.      Old    yellow    onions    still    grower  handles  about  the  same  a«re-  now  are  low  and  because  they  don't  ^.^.^^  .^  February   1918   were  1  440  - 

range  weakly   at   50   cents   to   $1   in    age  year  after  year  and  depends  on  look   far  enough   ahead  or  have  not  ^^^  compared  with  1  284  584  in  Feb- 

Norihern  markets.     Old  stock  moved    the  average  price  to  make  his  profit,  studied    the    30-year   history    of   the  ^^  ^^^^      ^^        'rece'ints  showed 

^  -^ —  M^^..)  ____.  a  _A_X_        _^  n  .kIv  >k^  A  U  Lff  t^r^a  A   IV  ■*{  /till "  " 


ai      lUC     laic     ui      to     >-»*»^.     3"      --...»  Ijut 

With   last   week's    total   of    120    cars,    nothing  to  do  with  him;  it  is  brought 

about  by  the  smaller  producers  who 


potato  market. - 
turist. 


-A.  B.  Ross.  Affrlcul- 


Cabbage  Markets  Irregular 

"                  -J     „    „    foSfiv    always   increase   their  acreage   when 

Old   cabbage   remained   in  a   fairly          ^  i,-   1,        „^ 

their    eyes    are    glued  on    high    seed 


a  decrease,  the  figures  being  for  Feb- 
ruary. 1918,  981,973  head  against 
1,342,175  in  February,  1917. 


steady  position.  Prices  to  growers 
In  western  New  York  narrowed  to 
|10@12  from  the  former  wide  range 
of  $10®  16  per  ton,  while  sales  by 
shippers  ended  a  trifie  weaker  at  $20 
@22  per  ton  f.o.b.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Wisconsin  and  New  York  stock  held 
last  week's  range  of  $25@50.  Chi- 
cago market  weakened  abruptly  to 
$35.  while  New  York  advanced 
sharply  to  $35@40  on  best  stock. 
New  stock  in  producing  sections 
ranged   fairly   steady. 

Tomato  Values  Weakened 
Prices     have     settled     in     Florida 
shipping  sections  t 
crate 


prices,  and  cut  down  their  acreage 
when  seed  is  low  and  every  condi- 
tion really  promising. 

There  was  another  element  which 
entered  into  the  1917  situation.  Con- 


The  Food  Administration  has  sent 
out  the  following  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject  of    potatoes: 

"With  the  approach  of  warmer 
weather   and    on    account    of   the   in- 


MARKET   THE   POTATOES 

Total  Shipments 

Shipments   of    live   stock    from    48 

cities,  including  stockers  and  feeders, 

for    February.     1918.    were:     Cattle. 

456,000;   hogs.  1.249.240;  and  sheep. 

.u„>„   ^„      421,279.       Comparative     figures     for 
sumers    had    been    compelled    to    pay    creasing  supply  of  new  southern  po-    ^^^^^^^^^   ^^^^     ^^^^,    ^  ^^^ 

from  $4  to  $<  a  bushel  for  potatoes  tatoes.   there  can   be  no  question   as 

at  retail;   and  they  were  not  pleased  to  the  urgent  desirability  of  market- 

with  that  state  of  affairs.  So  the  war  ing  promptly   the   remainder   of   the 

gardens  and  the  home  gardens  were  old  crop  of  potatoes.     On  account  of    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

planted  largely  to  potatoes  as  a  mat-  the   scarcity  of   cars   in    many   ship-    ^.^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^     ^^^^^^     921,830- 

ter  of  home  economy;  and  this  extra  ping    districts,     the    supply    on    the    3^^335.      ^^^^^      2,935,988-2.464.- 

crop  helped  to  knock  the  bottom  out  market    at    the    present    time   is    not    ^^^^    ^^^  559,827-778,143. 


736;  hogs,  1,341,199;  and  sheep, 
547,585.  Animals  slaughtered  at  45 
cities  in  February,  1918,  and  Febru- 


of  prices.  excessive  and  the  prices  are  probably  

,,.^^     As  a  gambler  the  farmer  is  an  av-    better   than   will   prevail    later,   tak- 

o  $2.50  per  fancy    erage  poor  guesser.     It  is  because  of    ing  shrinkage  into  consideration.  In        SELL  CHICKENS  GRADUALLY 


Consuming    centers    show    a    his    bad    guessing    that    the    thirty-    fact,    there    is    a   chance   of   potatoes 
weakening    of     $3  @  4.25     for    fancy    year   rule    has   become    a   rule;    it    is    selling   at   considerably   lower  prices. 


stock,    Philadelphia,    however,    hold- 
ing steady   at    $3.50@3.75. 

Strawberry  Market  Finn 

Hammond  prices  fell  off  during 
the  middle  of  the  week  but  strength- 
ened   quickly    to    $3.10.       Norihern 


because  he  goes  with  the  crowd  in- 
stead of  doing  his  own  thinking 
that  the  small  producer  finds  pota- 
toes unsatisfactory  as  a  money  crop. 
What  are  the  real  facts  for  1918? 
What  is  the  outlook  for  prices  next 


We  are  making  a  state-wide  cam 
paign    and,    beginning   April    eighth, 


Don't  glut  the  market  with  chick- 
ens, live  or  dressed,  soon  after  May 
first    when    the   Federal    "closed   sea- 


there  will  be  a  nation-wide  campaign  so»"   ««    ^ens  ends.      This   advice   to 

to   increase    the   consumption    of   po-  farmers  is  given  by  the  United  States 

tatoes.       Farmers    should    recognize  Department  of  Agriculture, 

in     the    present    market    conditions  "Too    many    fowls    on    the    market 

fall    and    next    spring?      Should    the    their  opportunity   to   unload   surplus  may   result   in    food   losses"   says   the 


markets   show   also   a   stronger   tend-    ^^^^^^    producer    plant    potatoes    this    stocks 


ency  for  good  stock,  24-pint  cases 
bringing  $3.50@3.75.  Carlot  ship- 
ments   were    reported    of    189    cars 


department.  Poultry  stock  should 
year  or  should  he  plant  something  "Our  policy  has  always  been  to  be  sold  gradually.  Farmers  will 
else?  The  fact  is  being  reported  recommend  the  sale  of  potatoes  f.  have  better  markets  if  they  avoid 
from  all  over  that  there  is  going  to    o.b.  shipping  point,  but  under  exist-    glutting  them. 


compared    with    last   week's    total    of    ^^  ^  ^^^^^  planting  of  potatoes   this    ing    conditions,    with    buyers    in    the 


176  cars. 

Other  Fruits  and  Vegetables 


year.       With     the    same    traditional  country     comparatively     scarce,     we  Exports  of  wheat  from  the  United 

habit  of  thinking  in  groups,  and  not  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  States   to  the  Allies  between  July   1. 

PracUcinrall  s"ou"heVn  Vegetables    looking  far  enough  ahead,  thousands  the  present  license  system  of  the  U.  1914,   and   January   1.    1918.    totaled 

owed    a    weak     tendency.       Louis-    of  farmers  this  year  are  not  going  to  R.     Food      Administration     and     the  more      than       389.000.000       bushels. 


lana    barreled    suinach    ranged    $3.50    plant  potatoes  and  thousands  are  go-    splend.id    services    of    the    Bureau    of    Wheat    flour    exporis    exceeded    24,- 


The  Wolves  of  the  World 

^HIS  is  a  world  war!     No  human  being  in  this  world  can  escape  its  responsi- 
bilities.     You,  with   all   others,    may  share   in  its   glory.     The  fighter,  the 
financier  and  the  farmer  must  put  this  War  over.     Put  in  two  words,  it  is  duty 
and  ''* dough," 

If  Germany  wins  this  War,  there  will  be  a  permanent  mortgage  upon  all  the  muscle,  all 
the  money  and  all  the  manhood  in  America.  In  that  event  the  value  of  the  money,  which  you 
may  think  you  can  save  by  not  buying  Liberty  Bonds,  will  be  cut  in  two. 


Thousands  who  read  this  have  sent  their  boys  across 
the  sea.  We  cannot  say  that  our  dollars  are  more 
precious  than  our  boys.  We  must  show  the  world  that 
the  farm  dollar  is  a  fighier.  We  cannot  offer  our  flesh 
and  blood  to  The  Wolves  of  the  World,  and  yet  keep  our 
money  hidden  in  the  ground. 

Of  all  farmers  on  earth,  the  French  farmer  is  most 
respected,  and  has  the  best  chance  in  the  market.  That 
is  because  the  French  farmers  saved  France.  At  the  end 
of  the  Prussian  War,  Bismarck  demanded  a  ransom 
which  he  thought  France  never  could  pay.  The  bankers 
and  large  moneyed  men  would  not  have  taken  that  debt, 
but  Bismarck  did  not  know  the  soul  of  the  French  farm- 
ers. They  brought  out  their  last  dollar  and  laid  it  upon 
the  altar  of  their  country.  France  has  never  forgotten, 
and  her  farmers  dominate  the  Nation. 


Whoever  finances  America  in  this  War  will  rule 
America  for  the  next  quarter  century.  Every  farm  dollai 
invested  in  Liberty  Bonds  is  a  nail  in  the  coffin  of  German 
autocracy,  and  brings  the  world  a  step  nearer  pure  de- 
mocracy, by  making  our  farmers,  as  they  should  be,  the 
financial  creditors  of  this  country. 

As  an  investment,  the  Liberty  Bond  is  the  surest 
thing  on  earth.  Every  dollar  of  the  Nation's  more  than 
125  billions  of  wealth  is  pledged  to  redeem  your  bond. 
Aftec  the  Civil  War  there  were  times  when  the  railroad 
bond,  the  bank  stock,  and  other  securities  were  in  danger, 
but  the  Government  bond  always  stood,  as  it  always  w  ill, 
like  the  shadou'  of  a  rock  in  a  weary  land. 

Make  the  future  of  your  wife  and  children  as  '  safe 
AS  a  Government  Bond."  Protect  their  future  with  your 
money.     That  is  what  you  do  when  you 


Buy  U.  S.  Government  Bonds — ^Third  liberty  Loan 


— r/ie  safest  investment  in  the  world 


ContribuUd  through  rHinaion  ef  Advertiaino 
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Redeeming  a 


TennsptVania  Farmer 

Kitchen 


With  a  Little  Money  and  a  Little   Gumption 


By  MRS.  ELSIE  RINEHART 


lllllllllll 


II 

Often  I  had  heard  the  woman  who  of  doing  her  work  in  the  hardest  way 
worked  in  the  kitchen  diagrammed  possible.  Durin«g  the  whole  process 
in  Fig.  1,  aigh  and  tell  how  tired  sh«  of  dres&ing  a  couple  of  chickens  she 
got  doing  her  kitchen  work. 


ent  wooden  butler".  In  Fig.  2  I  have 
It  standing  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
kitchen  floor.  But  it  is  often  pushed 
about,  here  and  there,  wherever  It 
chances  to  be  wanted.  As  a  labor- 
saving  device  in  the  home,  it  certain- 
ly takes  a  ribbon.  As  the  meal  is 
prepared,  instead  of  carrying  the  sep- 
arate dishes  into  the  dining  room, 
they  are  aJl  placed  on  this  butler,  and 
then,  with  one  trip,  the  whole  meal 
is  rolled  into  the  dining  room.     The 


After    would  stand  up.     When  I  would  re-    table  is  then  set.  and  the  patient  but 


I  had  taken  a  few  meals  with  her,  and 
helped  her  do  her  kitchen  work,  I 
appreciated  the  depth  of  her  moan. 
It  seemed  to  take  us  an  Interminable 
time  to  do  most  of  the  tasks.  Con- 
venient kitchens  being  my  hobby,  we 
eet  about  some  simple,  inexpensive 
replanning,  and  today  this  woman  is 
loud   in   her  praise   of   the  new    ar- 


arrange  her  crocks  and  install  her 
comfortably  on  a  chair,  she  would 
acknowledge  that  it  was  more  rest- 
ful to  do  it  that  way,  hut  protested 
that  she  had  grown  so  accustomed  to 
standing  while  doing  all  her  work, 
she  did  not  feel  right  sitting  down  to 
dress  a  chicken.  But  the  high  stool 
has  come  into  the  modern  kitchen  to 
stay. 


rangement. 

In  the  first  place,  the  work  table    Then  here's  to  you.  Oh,  high  stool! 
was  at  one  end  of  nowhere,  while  the    -^yg  „ge  yo„  every  day, 
sink,   the  pantry,   and   the  cupboard    whene'er  we  pare  potatoes. 

Or  trim  the  radish  gay; 
Whene'er  we  wash  the  lettuce, 
E'en  when  we  clean  the  knives. 
Here's  blessing  on  you,  high  stool. 
From  all  us  farmers'  wives! 


Nay,  folks  may  deem  us  lazy, 
And  swear  we  seem  to  shirk 
When  we  sit  on  you,  high  stool, 
To  do  our  kitchen  work. 
But  we  can  smile  good  natured, 
For  now  we're  feeling  prime, 
Our  tasks  speed  'neath  deft  fingers. 
While  we're  resting  all  the  time. 

Oh,  and  this  lady's  pantry!  There 
were  four  shelves,  eadi  about  30 
inches  wide.  Surely,  there  seemed 
ample  room  for  storing  everything. 
But,  irony!  Aside  from  the  first 
shelf,  normal  arms  could  not  reach 
back  across  them.  Consequently  they 
were  in  perpetual  disorder,  and  a  des- 
pair to  anyone  who  tried  to  keep 
things  in  place.  In  the  remodeling 
they  were  cut  in  two,  as  in  Fig.  ^, 


Fig.  4.— The  Silent  Butler 

were  at  the  other.  It  was  a  case  of 
•walk,  walk,  pause  a  moment  at  the 
far  end  of  the  room,  turn,  and  tramp, 
tramp,  back  again.  Over  and  over 
were  these  same  steps  taken  count- 
less times  in  the  preparation  of  one 
meal.  At  the  work  table  end  of  the 
room  there  was  not  so  much  as  a 
drawer  to  hold  stirring  spoon  or 
paring  knife.  Anything  ami  every- 
thing you  might  want  was  at  the  far 
side  of  the  room.  So  we  picked  up 
that  far-distant  table  and  moved  it 
over  near  the  center  of  activities,  and 
placed  it  beside  the  sink. 

Then  we  made  a  wall  pantry.  We 
tacked  a  large  sheet  of  oilcloth  above 
the  work  table.  Because  the  plaster 
would  not  hold  nails  at  all  points, 
strips  of  paneling  bridged  the  spaces 
from  studding  to  studding  for  us, 
and  made  a  neat  finish  for  the  edges 
of  the  oilcloth.  Where  this  idea  is 
copied,  and  there  is  no  paneling 
available,  smooth  some  laths  with  the 
plane,  and  stain  them  to  match  the 
woodwork,  and  you  will  get  just  as 
good  an  effect.  Then,  horizontally, 
as  shown  in  the  kitchen  cabinet  dia- 
gram, we  nailed  several  more  strips 
of  this  same  paneling,  into  which  we 


ler  remains  standing  beside  mother's 
chair,  receiving  -any  dishes  that  are 
to  be  removed  during  the  meal.     And 
when  (the  meal  is  over,  the  dishes  are 
scraped  and  piled  up  ready  for  wash- 
ing,   and    again    wifh    one    trip    the 
whole  dining  table  is  cleared.     Now 
the    butler    stands    beside  4he    sink 
while   the   dishes  are  being  washed. 
As  they   are   wiped,    they   are   again 
stacked   on   the  butler,    and   by   this 
means  delivered,  with  few  steps,  just 
where    they    belong.      Resetting    the 
table     immediately     upon     washing 
dishes  is,  by  the  way,  much   appre- 
ciated  when    the   time   for  the   next 
meal  arrives.     Plates  and  silver  can 
be  set   around,   and  the  whole   table 
covered  with  a  light  cloth. 

The  construction  of  the  "silent  but- 
ler" is  simple.  The  aspiring  young  car- 
penter son  who  wishes  to  delight  his 
mother  has  here  a  worthy  object  for 
his  tools  and  skill.  For  the  legs,  use 
pine  28  inches  long  and  2  inches 
square.  Cut  one  end  away,  as  ^hown 
at  the  right  side  of  Fig.  4,  leaving  a 
4-inch  extension  1^x1*  inches.  Use 
for  the  sides  two  pieces  of  clear  pine 
?-inch  thick,  4  inches  wide,  and  a  lit- 
tle shorter  than  your  dining  room 
doorway  is  wide;  and  two  pieces  of 
the  same  width  and  thickness  but 
about  45  inches  long.  Join  them  to 
the  legs  with  screws.  To  the  under 
edge  of  the  sides  fasten'  the  bottom 
boards,  ^  inch  thick.  Screw 
set  of  boards  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
legs  to  act  as  braces.    Then,  in  order 


AfVil   M,   l»is. 

In  the  dining  room. 

There  was  one  thing  about  redeem- 
ing this  kitchen  that  pleased  me 
very  much,  and  that  was  the  ati/1- 
tude  of  the  husband"  toward  these 
changes  and  innovations.  He  seemed 
so  t'horoly  gratified.  For  years  his 
wife  had  been  sighing  over  her  heavy 
lot,  and  had  been  physically  wearing 
out  'neath  her  burden.  Not  having 
had  the  experience  of  getting  and 
clearing  away  the  meals,  he  did  not 
note  the  poor  arrangement.  The 
wife  had  just  gone  on  feeling  sorry 
for  herself  in  a  general  way,  but  had 
not  seemed  to  know  how  to  remedy 
matters.  Now,  when  something  con- 


April  «•.  Itlt. 
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mt*  3.— The  Handy  Work  Table 

Crete  came  to  hubby  to  do,  like  saw- 
ing out  the  pantry  shelves,  and  hav- 
ing the  silent  butler  made,  he  was 
ready  and  glad  to  co-operate.  And 
I  do  believe  that  the  majority  of 
men  are  of  this  type.  They  are  usu- 
ally glad  to  readjust  the  burden  on 
their  wives'  shoulders  for  them  if  the 

w ! ^n.,       V...*       f/xll       »Vio»YT      rJofinitolv 
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just  where  it  is  uncomfortable,  and 
how  they  would  like  to  haVe  it 
shifted. 
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DRIED  FRUIT  RECIPES 


Dirwrvayootrv 

Fig.  1.— The  Old  Plan 


Tan^t 
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Kg-— 2  The  Better  Way 


and,  with  really  less  surface,  they  to  have  it  truly  a  "silent"  butler,  and 
now  afford  twice  as  much  available  one  that  can  be  readily  guided,  fast- 
of  this  same  paneling,  into  ^^•"'^"  ""  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^.  everything  on  them  en  on  some  easy  running,  rubber- 
drove  thin,  headless  wire  nails,  a  _^  ^^^^.^^  accessible,  and  they  are  tired  casters  like  those  used  by  un- 
these  afforded  a  place  to  ^"^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  dertakers.  Get  large  ones,  about  3i 
cooking  utensils  used  dally,  vve  nu^s  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  covered  with  oil-  inches  in  diameter,  for  they  will 
the  saucepans  all  in  a  row.  gra  u    -    ^^^^^    ^^  ^^^  „-,ntrv  for  general  con-  make    your    wagon    easier    to    push. 


ing  them  from  smallest  to  largest;  the 
baking  pans  had  a  place  all  their 
own;  all  such  little  articles  as  the 
egg  beater,  stirring  spoon,  pancake 
turner,  etc.,  had  another  row  to 
themselves. 

We  secured  apair  of  shelf  brackets 
for  15  cents,  and  put  up  one  narrow 
shelf  for  such  things  as  spices  and 
little  cooking  accessories.  Then  af- 
ter covering  the  table  with  oilcloth 
it  harmonized  with  the  wall.  The 
whole  effect  was  good,  and  we  had 
made  the  common  old  table  into  a 
kitchen  cabinet  with  its  conveniences 
at  trifling  cost. 

Then  we  purchased  a  high  ofTlce 
ptool  for  85  cents.  This  I  set  before 
the  work  table,  and  bade  my  friend 
use  it.  I  remember,  in  this  connec- 
tion, trying  to  break  a  dear  old  lady 


venience.  Then  paint  or  stain  the  wagon  to  har- 

Last,  but  invaluable,  came  the  "sil-  monlze  with  the  rest  of  the  furniture 


In  preparing  dried  fruits  and  vege- 
tables for  the  table,  they  must  first  be 
soaked  for  several  hours,  usually  over 
night,  to  replace  the  water  lost  by 
evaporation,  and  then  cooked  slowly 
until  tender.  They  should  be  cooked 
in  the  same  water  In  which  they  were 
soaked. 

One  "of  the  important  values  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  the  mineral 
salts  which  they  contain.  These  min- 
eral substances  are  used  in  the  body 
to  assist  in  regulating  the  body  pro- 
cesses, such  as  the  processes  of  di- 
gestion and  absorption  of  foods,  and 
in  helping  to  keep  the  blood  and 
other  secretions  normal. 

Some  of  the  salts  naturally  come 
out  into  the  water  in  which  the  dried 
product  Is  soaked.  If  this  water  is 
discarded   valuable    )  aterial    is  lost. 

Extention  Circular  61  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  gives 
the  following  general  recipe  for  tbe 
preparation   of  dried   fruits: 

Wash  and  pick  over  fruit.  Put  '" 
saucepan,  cover  with  cold  water,  and 
soak  over  night.  Cook  slowly  until 
tender  in  the  same  water  in  ^vhicb 
the  fruit  has  been  soaked.  When 
nearly  cooked,  add  sugar  to  sweeten 
— from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter 
pound  (that  is  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  cup)  of  sugar  to  one  pound  of 
fruit,  according  to  the  kind  of  fruit' 


This  Kitchen  looks  Oat  on  the  Public  Road 


Raisins  or  dates  cooked  witb  cer 
eals  are  likely  to  make  them  niore  a 
tractive  to  children,  and  will  oeip 
save  sugar. 


Grqg^e 


hart  b«Mi  ftBd  %r%  escaping  taxatioa- 
"If  we  neglect  the  Primary,  s*!!- 
lah  InterMts  will  put  up  tho  candi- 
dates and  then  w«  are  left,  no  mat- 
ter how  the  election  goes." 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DEMOHSTEA-  WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  BEER 
TIOli  , 


The  liquor  advocates  have  continu- 

A  very  succesful  food  and  clothing    ^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^   Germany   aa   a   great 

demonstration  was  held  In  the  Rich-    beer-drinking  country  and  a  land  of 

land  Grange  Hall,  on  Thursday  and 

April   4    and   5.      Miss  Grace 

of    State    College,    was    the 


efllcient  fighters. 
Friday,  April  4   and   &.     miss  urac«        ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  difficult  to  secure  ac- 
Bacon,    of    State    College,    was    the    ^^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^    Germany    con- 
speaker  and  handled  her  subjects  In    ^^^^^^^   ^^^  amount   of   liquor   they 


a  very  able  manner.  She  er^lained 
the  food  values  of  the  various  foods 
and  told  how  they  should  be  com- 
bined and  used  to  keep  our  bodies  In 
good  health.  She  also  spoke  a'bout 
the  substitutes  we  are  to  use  at 
this  time,  telling  how  much  and  in 
what  way  they  <;ould  be  used  so  as  to  ^ 
save  the  wheat  and  meat  and  still  be    j^^'r^h^^nd  South"  Ameri 


nourished.  The  oat  meal  bread,  bean- 
loaf  and  various  other  dishes  which 
she  mixed  and  baked,  and  the  audi- 
ence tested,  were  very  nice.  The 
recipes  she  presented  are  all  recipes 
that  have  been  well  tested. 

Her  talk  on  the  testing  of  ma- 
terial and  the  demonstration  show- 
ing how  to  measure  and  arrange  the 

patterns  to  one's  various  needs,  was    Aus^tria-Hungary    '.•'.'.'.! '.      2'.360.000 
very  interesting  and  Instructive.  The 


are  making.  At  last  the  cat  Is  out 
of  the  bag.  'I'he  Brewers'  Journal 
of  New  York  has  issued  a  supple- 
ment showing  the  amount  of  beer 
brewed  In  the  year  1916-17  by  the 
different  nations.  Here  are  the  facts. 
They  are  taken  from  Tovey'a  OflUcial 
Brewers'  and  Malsters'   Directory  of 

ca  for  1918. 
It  la  used  as  a  supplement  to  Brew- 
ers'  Journal: 

Production  for  the  Year  1916-17 

American  bbls. 

United  States 60,817,379 

Great    Britain     36.942,620 

France    11,000.000 

Germany    7,700,000 

Belgium     4,000,000 


only  regret  Is  that  there  were  not 
more  present  to  receive  the  benefit. 
These  meetings  are  all  free  and  very 
carefully  arranged  by  the  county 
agent,  the  state  bearing  the  expense. 
While  there  was  a  good  and  appre- 
ciative audience,  the  room  should 
have  been  filled  with  eager  listeners 
and  if  each  one  only  learned  one 
new  and  good  point  they  would  be 
well  paid  for  attending.  At  this  time 
we  need  to  learn  how  to  make 
best  of   everything. — M.    J. 


the 


A  TIMELY  CAUTION 


State  Master  McSparran  gives  a 
very  pertinent  word  of  warning  in 
the  following  editorial  iu  Grange 
News: 

"Any  student  of  political  affairs 
thoroly  understands  that  the  pre- 
datory Interests  in  this  country  are 
now  laying  their  plans  to  have  con- 
trol of  this  government  when  the 
war  is  over.  They  will  not  use  any 
particular  party,  but  will  elect  a 
Governor  one  place,  a  Senator  an- 
other, a  Legislator  another,  and  so 
on.  The  coming  primary  therefore 
becomes  awfully  Imfportant.  Every 
candidate  should  be'catecbised,  and 
where  he  has  a.  record,  It  should  be 
honestly  publicized.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  foremost  Issue  will  likely 
be  the  liquor  question.  But  that  one 
plank  Is  not  enough.  Candidates 
from  the  Governorship  down  should 
ring  clear  on  several  Important  meas- 
ures that  would  pretty  accurately 
indicate  their  position  and  view- 
point on  all  legislation.  For  In- 
stance, an  eleventh-hour  convert  to 
prohibition  is  a  poor  person  to  trust 
to  ratify  the  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution and  support  war-time  pro- 
hibition. 

"A  person  who  will  not  unequivo- 
cally stand  for  the  removal  of  the 
exemption  that  manufacturing  has 
enjoyed  In  this  state  very  unjustly, 
's  not  safe  to  be  trusted  to  equalize 
taxation.  A  person  who  demands 
that  we  have  good  roads  and  let  our 
children  pay  for  them,  is  either  ig- 
norant of  the  fact  that  we  can  build 
our  roads  and  pay  for  them  as  we  go 
without  undue  burden  of  taxation,  or 
hp  ia  a  legislative  coward  and  afraid 
to  stand  up  against  the  Interests  that 


Sweden    2,000,000 

Australia    1,600.000 

Switzerland     1,500,000 

Netherlands    1,400,000 

Denmark     1,200,000 

Argentine  Republic    ....      1,150,000 

Canada    1,127,400 

Russia    1.000.000 

The  above  ta'ble  will  show  that 
Germany  last  year  made  only  one 
gallon  of  beer  for  every  eight  made 
in  the  United  States.  When  Ger- 
many prohibits  beer  to  save  food, 
fuel  and  man-power,  the  United 
Slates  ought  to  be  ashamed  it  we 
cannot  do  as  well. — W.  B.  Wheeler, 
for  Board  of  Temperance,  M.  B. 
Church. 
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WOMAN'S  RIGHT  ATTAINED 


A  precedent  has  been  set  In  the 
matter  of  allowing  women  to  handle 
rural  routes,  and  a  farmer's  daugh- 
ter claimed   a  double   victory. 

A  route  was  being  carried  in  Illi- 
nois by  a  young  man  who  before  the 
draft  enlisted  In  the  army.  There- 
upon a  sister  assumed  the  duties  of 
the  mail  delivery  to  a  big  district  of 
prosperous  farmers. 

The  civil-service  commission,  how- 
ever, refusedlito  permit  the  girl  to  have 
the  route  permanently,  and  it  was 
given  to  a  man.  The  woman  or 
rather  her  friends  carried  the  matter 
clear  up  to  Presfldent  Wilson  who 
ordered  the  place  restored  to  the  sol- 
dier's sister. 

That  did  not  seem  to  end  the  con- 
troversy. The  civil  service  people 
chafed  under  what  they  considered 
a  humiliating  reversal,  and  it  re- 
mained for  a  Pennsylvania  young 
man  to  step  In  and  settle  the  matter 
for  all  time,  which  he  did  by  marry- 
ing her. 

The  young  lady  In  the  case  Is  Miss 
Edith  Strand  and  her  future  protec- 
tor Is  John  Groy,  formerly  of  Leban- 
on County,  Pa.  The  two  were  mar- 
ried in  Chicago  and  are  now  keeping 
house  In  Bureau  County.  111.,  where 
Mr.  Oroy  la  engaged  in  business. — J. 
L.  Graff. 


Get  into  Blue  Buckles! 

For  work  comfort  and  for  clothes  economy,  Blue  Buckle 
Union  Made  Over  Alls  meet  the  severest  service  demand! 
That's  because  Blue  Buckles  are  manufactured  in  an  ex- 
ceptional way— -with  the  hardiest  wear-weight  blue  denims 
and  seams  that  are  guaranteed  to  last  the  life  of  the  garment! 
They  must  give  you  unusual  service  I 

Blue  Buckle  Over  Alls 

^'strong  for  work'' 

have  many  fine  features  to  commend  them  besides  the  solU 
reinforced  baekband  that  does  away  with  the  old  style  V-shaped 
vent  and  buckle.  The  fly,  for  instance,  is  cut  into  the  overall, 
not  separate  and  sewed  on!  Blue  Buckle  Coats  have  the 
comfortable  raglan  sleeves. 

Real  brass  buttons  and  buckiea  and  wear  proof  clasps  and 
loops  make  Blue  Buckles  additionally  desirable  to 
men  who  wear  them  hardest.     They*rf  built  to  do 
you  a  regular  job! 

Jobbers  OverAU  Company,  Lynchburg,  Va» 

tuirg0tt  Bittmtfacturers  of  Union  Made  OveroUa  <m  tha  WoriA 


▼TsuD'xinD 


to*f'M.ett, 
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Nothing  would  please  the  kaiser 
more  than  to  have  many  American 
acres  planted  with  seed  which  will 
not  grow.  Fool  him  by,  testing  all 
seed,  especially  com. 


Big  Special   Subscription  Offer 

Look  at  the  yellow  label  on  your  paper  which  gives 
the  month  and  year  in  which  your  subscription  expires, 
and  if  your  subscription  has  expired  or  is  about  to  expire, 
it  will  pay  you  to  take  advantage  of  our  special  offer. 

Her*    Is   The   Offer 

Send  us  only  25  cents  and  we  will  send  you  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  every  week  from  May  1, 1918  to  Jan.  1.1919: 
or  better  still  send  us  $1.00  and  we  will  renew  your  sub- 
scription to  Jan.  1,  1920. 

Send     Thrift  Stamps  For  Your    Remittance 

We  will  accept  Thrift  Stamps  in  payment  for  sub- 
scriptions. This*  will  be  a  convenient  way  to  send  your 
remittance  as  Thrift  Stamps  may  be  purchased  from  your 
mail    carrier,  or   at  any  postoffice. 

Three    for    the    Price   of   Two 

See  your  neighbors  and  send  their  orders  along  with 
your  own.  In  this  way  you  can  earn  your  own  subscrip- 
tion. Send  us  two  subscriptions  to  Jan  1,  1920  at  $1.00 
each  and  we  will  renew  your  subscription  for  the  same 
period  of  time  as  a  reward.  You  will  find  elsewhere  in  this 
paper  a  subscription  blank  for  your  convenience  in 
forwarding    orders. 

Pennsylvania  Farmer,     261  S.  3rd  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 
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TennsytVania  Farmer 


April    20,    1918. 


Uhwt    the    Mttbargo   «E»inBt   kilHng   fowJa   and  Oonatry    But«heriilff. — Lard;     809M«    I*?  Ho«». — Rweipts,  828  head;  market  aotiTe; 

pullets  would   be  lifted  on  April   20th.  Farm-  »ausa«re,    84@4ac    lb;     dried    beef,     «0c    lb;  price*  uteady ;   best.   118®  18.50;   roughi,  |13 

ers     are    warned      however,     against    rushing  boQogna,    60c  lb;    shoulder,   32c;    wihole,    32®  @.14.60. 

their  birds   to  market  and  gVutting  the  same.  45«    lb;    bam,    ^O&Mc    aliced;    w*«Je.    40@  «Tnnic 

Prices    are    already    Showing    a    tendeacy    to  45c  lb;   bacon.    60c  lb.  »EW    YOB&    I<IV£    STOCK 

ease  off  on  the  stock  that  had  been  arriving  ReUil  Grain  Market.— Wheat,  12-25 ;  corn,  .     _,,       .     .,    ,  ^     ,„,^ 

this  week.     Soft  meated  nxwters  are  now  sell-  »2;    oats.    $1;    rye,    |1.90;    bran,   »2.40   owt;  Now  York   Chty,   Apnl   16.   19W, 


Markets 

PHILASELPHIA  PBODUCE 

PhMadelphla,  Pa.,  April  16.  1918- 
WiHi  STJi^plies  of  old  potatoes  fxtfly   anajje 
for    all    requirements,     there     being    at    tWs 

""'V°^    ^'  J«h   .**  MoW^mand'^'Ld   m^e"^        l^e    egg    market  ir"«ftowlng    Tery    Mttte 
yards,    and   ^*^^   »  »^«)',,*^,X.oes   Is    again    change   froan    last  week.      Supi^lles   have    no* 

^^^r'^f^olC&^'the^  de'»»?  ??.^r!!'i'!    &ngrra^ve^'en"Sni''ng"r^da?.rNlx?y  *he-m.-rket  thi,   morning,   that   many   of   «.. 


iJancaster,    Pa.,    April    15,    1918. 


@21;    clipped,    |17@il8. 

Hogs. — Re«eVpts,    7,890;    stoady    at   918.00 


So  great   was    the   offering  of   potatoes  on    @  18.75;    roughs,    $17.25. 


liiese   c<*umn8    last  week.     Pe°i»8y'7*"  \o^  eurrent  receVts  are  now  selling  art  36  cents;    farmers   made   house   to   house    canvasses  for 

tatoes   are  now   selling  generally   at   $1.40^  current  receipts  ar^  now  seingaa                       bai,iness    after    the    market    closed.      Desa>K« 

1.68    per    cwt.,    with    an    oeoasional    car    of  « "' ?•    3 7    cents     westerns.    88    to    a/    ce            ^^^   weather,    t<he   attendance  of   farmers  ims 

extra   fancy    at   «1.73    to    1.90.      Ne^    York    tOttttwrn,    34    to    3o    <..tv ^^^^^     ^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^  produce  w«8  ihvJt 

r«C  mo\ti;%f  n.50'%t'7e  t '^^^^^  PITTSBURGH     PBODUCE 

western  stock   here  that  has  been  seW.ngjt  pHtsburgh.   Pa..   April    15.    1918 

»1.30    to    fl-40.^wlt<h    •ome__from^Dela.w««  .^^^    ^^^    ^^^,6^;^^    demand    for     c<mntTy 


BALTIMORE    LIVE    STOOS 


-       --     :.«-«,      "f^rspv '  Tiotatoes    In        While    the    current     demand 

drawing    about    »1.85.      Jersey    P«*?«>*s    -^  produce    has     sweUed,     it    con 

H-bushel    baskets    are    selling    at   40    to    60  P    «  railroad     condit; 

cents,    while    Eastern    Shore    l«rrrted    stoc^  ^^^  ^^     ^^^     ^^^    ^^^^^        ^^ 

drar^s    $1.7d    to  ^^JO    »*  J^     gradually     in-  potatoes     continue     weak     and     are 

potatoes    from     Florida     »"     ^ra^uauy     i  ^  ^^   ^^^^^    j^^^,^       ^^^ 

creasinR  in   supply,     ^^o.   1    new  potatoes^  ar  jr        b^^   a^   ^^^   ^^^^^^^    ^^^   ^^   ^.^ 

now    selling    around    |8,     with    JNO.    ^  a     "l.Il  nK»,.l     „bo         T.nwor     nrirp*    are     exnecl 


continues    irrega-    eggs, 


Old     white 

gradu- 

Florida 


Baltimore,    Hd.,    April    15,    1918. 
dant.      Eggs    dropped    to    thirty -two    centg    «        Calves.— Choice  handy  weight  veals,  ponnd 
dozen  « -^Ki'  »  J  j^^ .    j^  ^   heavy,   fat  Teals,    16@16V4c;    good 

Butter     and    Egga.— Creamery    burtter.     55  V'^' },^^J^^V  ^*^^^'   ""^^^^^^  ''*\Yk 

^60c  per  lb';   country  butter.  M@5.8c;   fresh  ^*r^'  ♦if,'^^.^:  he^vj  or  rough  calves,  $14 @ 

™.      Qo/w-Q^n    «»,.    A^,an  '■^t    smsll,    thin    calves,    $8®  10. 

Poult5y®-Dre^ssld     old    chickens,     $l.a5@         Beef   Cattle.-Young    fat    steers.    In   prtoe 

1  i^.     aIL^^a     „«„na.    /.>,;i«VonB     «i  »s-     Hwfi  'Condition,     ll(fM3c     pound;      steers,     nnder 

ih  cken'sr  ll5|^2""/er '^ia^rrU'il^  chlcl-  J.OOO    ^Hxiinds,    9^  l(Jc ;    oxen     7 @9c ;    bulls 

'  '^       '^  8(n'»c;   large,  young  cows,  7 ((roc;   cows,  poor 

■         -"    $40 


ens,    3&c    per    lb. 


i'g^'^Sr    ""veletabTes.-Asparagus.    two    bundle,    for  ^^'^"^'^  *£^'^=J';;L*T"  V^'lVs^ Ih'' 

'''^r  r 'S?s  \Tp?r 'bin-r"  H^'e«  bri^    lTb-e;ii -use."  Lower-prices  are   e.xpectli   on    M.;    spin  aoh    30c   V^^J^^l^':^^;^'  ^.  ®  t^^\T'B^X^Z^&  *fft'°-h'ep. 

illi7<l-   ^5.r'n    P"  tomatoes,  beans,   celery,   cabbage  and  onions    @15c    %  jk^   do.,    90c@*l    bu,    sweet    po-  ^^^^    io(f?;i2c;  fair,  6@»c;  inferior,  rough! 

^-        "  head,    $2.50(?i>4j    old    back«,    8@il0c;    spring 


JSSS    to    $2.50.                   „„vt„,   .nnnW   and  In  thrfiTiIt^sec'tion '8trawberri°es,   a»pp4es  and  tatoes,    25@i30c    %    pk;    new   beans. 

Sweet   potatoes  are   '« . "^^"   '^P/'^'^  5^  oranges    are    in    fair    to    good    demand.  pk;   lima  beans.   15c  pt;   apples,   35c    %    pk.    "«"•    •-       oOff^'Mc  lb 

the   market  ^ows   ^??»   '^P^^Ts^t;   $1^0  Potatoes,    car   lots,    $1@1.10   cwt;    9weet8,  Grain    Market.-^llling  wheat,    »2.05    per        ^y^    V\zi—^z     ai    to    sise    and    condl- 

New   Jerseys    "«    srtllng   at   $1.25    to   $i.au  ^     g^   hamper.      Onions  yellow.    98«@  bn;   new  ear  corn,   $1.60  per  bu;   rye,   >1.90    tk»  ^  ,nie?e     M<|4  50*    Shoata     aa    to    she 

per  %-bu8hel  basket.  ^'<h.  ™^-^^  l-T*"^" -q  $125   per   lOOlb    bag;    do.,   white,   75(»90c.  bu;  oats,    80c   bu;    No.    1   Timothy    hay,   $28    l^'-'^MffliT 

;e\^/%^^Sn%"horrsre1^s'a7^sem^>gV^  Cabba/e,    $18@20  J?.,      Parsnips,  ^50@60c    ton;  dover  hay.   ^25;   wheat  atraw.  WT;  oat    ^^'^-'    ^^ 

erany  from  $15 0  to  $2  per  bushel   hamper,  bu.     C 

with  medium  at   $1   to   $1.^5.  ^^a-"!'* 


Carrots,   50®  60c  bu.   Lefrtuce,   $1@1.25    straw.   >10. 
er.       Celery,     $1.50@1.75     crate.       To- 


with   medium   at    *l    to  ^^■^^■  mato'eV,    $2.75«3.50'  crate.      Radishes,    15® 
*    !„'  .i«-,i„  wUli  Tirlces  l»c   bch.      Beets,    40(ff4i5c   doz.    bunches;    as- 
Dried  beans  are  moving  slowly  with  prl^^^^^  paragus.    $2(3)3.75    r>ox ;    cucnmber^,    $1.40® 

*«"l^«*  fftl's  pS  cwtTpelanrm^lS  ?.75Vs:  rhubarb,   35@^0c  bdl,     A.rn^les.^W 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCE 


PHXLADBLPHIA  HAT  AND  OSAIH 


New   York   City,   April    15,    1918. 


PhttadeVphia,  Pa.,   Aprfl  15,   1918. 
Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Becelp>ts,   874  tons 


Jl.%^''r$^4^'%nT/eJ''kirnVs    $13^5   to  g^  bbl;    $1.50(^3  box.     Strawberries.   20®  ^^eese    steady 

34.      Supplies  Of  sST>ai-a?ii8  are  mu^   liffhtef  p^j^Vry.— Poultry    continues   quiet   and   fihe  of    hens,    effective    April 

this  week  and  the  ""'^*;  , 't  "JT*"  75     o   f  6  market   is   not   expected  to  make   murih   of   a  srteadily. 

Soutfh   Carolina   stock   sellin-g   "*j3*-'^^^6  50-  showing  until  .Xpril   20  when  dealers  will  be         Butter.    —    Creamery,    extras     (92    score). 


Butter    advances    and    «»*PPH«    •r^„»^«';^    of  Tay."    The   hay  market  w«s  quiet   and   nn- 
Pood   .^dminlsfr^ion  }i'fK:%aroTs4    *a«g^^  -^l*- ^-L'll.L^-fl  ^St^ '  P^.^i 


20. 


per    dozen    bunches ; 

California,   $3   to  $8,   _.   --  - 

the   market    in    general    being    fuUy    50   cent 

higher  than  .las^.v^eek^^^  Southern^beans   are    -j-^y^^p^^^^j^g^ -^,  ^^^^ers  will ^nojt^  buy- 


,v'  permitted  to  resume  buying  hens  and  pullets  per    pound,    45e;     bigger    score,  *5%@4i»c;  'A'Tn.  Vn    9    «27(ffi 

,U  from  farmers  and  shippers.      At  present  sales  thirds    to  firsts,    38 @ 44c;    state  dairy,    36®  ^T.      «iQ«!5il'o.     no 

re  are    confined    ohiefly   to   frozen    stocks,    which  4»c;    ladles,    »2(«35c.  „.^^.,z  twJ^^V^^YAm 

^^        ,   __-  _._r-_4._-  -» » ^-„  ™;ii   r.^t  Knv  nh«Bii«      —     CM\mi>A     KHMiftla.  25(S)-26V^«.  tn'xed  hay,   lig!«_m 


BOW    Quite    plentiful    ^         -  . 

oline  of  a>>out  25  cents  per  hamiper  from 
last  week.  Green  are  »«■"'"&  generally  from 
41.50   to   $2.50;    wax.    $2    to^  $3.    ^tb^"^«^e- 


Oheese.  —  Colored  specials,  25  @-26  Vic- 
Hens,     34@46c    lb;     epringers.     35@40c;    Daisies,    25@26c. 

broilers,  42f;  roosters,  32«;  ducks,   38@40kj;        Eggs.    —    Fresh    gathered    extras,    38%e; 

turkeys    38(3^48c.  extra     firsts.     37@38t;;     nearby     wAiHe,     nn« 

Dairy  Products. — Creamery  but-ter  was  ad-    to    fancy,    39@40c;    ordiniary    to   good,    87® 


ment  good   at  these  lower  ''"^^s-  _rl^"   "^;™    vanc"ed' l'^' cents   » 'pound    Saturday   at  Ohi-    3«c;    browns,    37ra:a8c. 

are  a  little  r'^* «''V  n  /ntr    buS.       The    lago  andl  like   advance  was  made  here,   ef-         Vegetables  and  Greens.  —  BeeU, 
seVling   mostly    at    6    cents    per    ouuau.       *••«)        »  .._.--  ^«         ^  


eeason   on    old    cabbape    is 


Onions,     per     100-lb. 


are  a  little  more  ^ \      .a,       t>,o  rnir« 

"  !.    Sin^lTm)    With  fecHvrtod^a^r'TYer;   is    a    decided    shortage  $1.^-2.  ^  -  ,„« 

,  J*  .^r  Ji5l   mnsT  be  of  flrst-olas«' butter  wthile  nndergrades  are  m  $2.25.      Potatoes,    Jersey,    $1@1.75    per    100 

stock  left  on   hand  mostly  poor  and  must  be  of  nrst  oias«   "^^T        J  ^g^  continue  on   a  lbs.;    state    and    western,    $1.60 @2    per    100 

trimmed    more    or    less^^^^^^f"    fa^^'    '"i^^/^  "arge    sTale   and   Ire   larger   th^in    the   current  lbs.      Carrots,    75c@.$2.25    per    barrel.        ^  , 

negotiated    at    $18   to   $20   per  ton.      This   w  'aj^^^*^";!..,"  "  .*  "^  ^j       xhe    overplus         Apples.— Wine«ap,    $4@6;    York    ImperUl, 

abSut  $10  less  than  quoted  in  these   cohrmns  demand    ^U    take     care  ,«'•      i^"*^      7^,  f3.50fi^5.50;     King.     $4®6;     Baldwin.     $3® 

la^     week       .^'-^  ,,'f  ^^^/^.^^rbe^ "I  dis-^^ed   of    at    conceptions.   "^  .6;    Greening.    U(R6:    Norttiern    Spy,      $4@7. 

quite    freely    from   the   ^>0UTn,    inere    ucjub       ^         ,!.,_:_ :„<„     aku.  rr,  Atu.- 


V^ZZk    saU    o'  w*idh  was  of  unattractive   quality.    Straw 

fwa»oes    BOM    ^^^    pretty  well    cleaned   tm)    and    ruTed   firm. 

Timothy  hav.   according  to  location^No.  1 

large  bales,  $29(??30;  No.  1,   small  bales,  $29 

@28;  No.  3.   $29@'25;  ssm- 

grade,     $14(5?18;     clover- 

„  _  Ixed,  $27(f?28;  No.  1,  do., 

$a5.5b®a6.'50;   No.  2,   do.  $24®25. 

Straw.  —  No.  1  straight  rye,  $21® 22; 
No.  2  do.,  $20@20.50;  No.  1  tangled  rye, 
$19.50®20;  No.  2  do..  $18.50®19;  No.  1, 
whe*t  straw,  $19^19.50;  No.  2  do..  $18 (3> 
18.50;  No.  1  oat  straw,  fl9@19.50:  No.  2 
do..    $18(f?>18.50.  ^,  «..«..„, 

Corn. — Car  lots,  No.  2  yeMow,  $1.«0®1.85. 
0*t«. — ^No.    2    wliUe,    $1.01%®1.02 


per  bbl. 
bag.     50c  @ 


VEW  YOBS  HAT  AND  OBAHV 


at 


„„    ««n««v   O.T    in.s    wcc*     -         Elgin  prints.   46%  ft  47c;   Elgin  tubs.   46® 
^   ^'•"SrL.   «rto  M  50  ver  ha^er    46  ^^c;    Ohio    knd    Pennsylvania   dairy,    41® 

at    !f3    per    craie.       iVK"',."l..r.'-j;;^*\:i>5    i:72 ;    No.  2   white  oats.    $1.01  (?.  1.01%  ;    No. 

3  do.,   99%c(ff'$.l  bu-    "* 


PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 


Philadeaphia,  Pa.,  April  15,   1918. 


New  York   City,    April   15,    1918. 
Peed. — ^The    demand    In    the    apoi    market 
was   quiet  for   all   qualities  of  feed  on   Satur- 
day   and    prices    were    nominally    undhianged. 
Western    miVls   were   not   offering    to    any   ex- 


Beef  Cattle. — ^There  w*8  an  advance  in  the  tent    and    the    main    idea    seemed    to    be    to 

market   for  steers,    bulls   and   cowa,    due   to   a  try     and     force     ahiinnents,     flong     overdue, 

good     demand.       Offerings     were    only     mod-  Hhru    to    consuming    centers.      City    mills    are 

erate.     Calves  were  a  shade  firmer,  with  sup-  also  out  of  the  market,   as  far  as   new^  luisi- 

plies   preity    weii    cleaned    up.  ness   is  concernfu,    they    work.r.g  on   c...   cc^-- 

Steers,     choice,     $13.50®  15;     ooownon     to  tracts.      The    rei>orts    from    Washington    indi- 


arrivinc    hOTvever,  which  is  selling  _ 

,o$2   per   crate.         .  '^n'/LTNo*' l"timoTh7"h^y:T29^T9:5"     fair-$Y2(g^i3.-5o":    bun^  $9®  tl.50j^ex>«,     cale'that   «he    Administration   is    against    any 

Cucuifflbers    were    in    iairiy_  uucinu^    «>   1  1^^     ^^^      ^^^     ^    ^^ 


standard  oats,   $1.00% 

J  50 

9    rto       ♦^.i  50(a>'>6        No     1    lieht    higlie/;   cowfl,  fat,"  per  lb.,  choice,  $9  (» 10.40;     ohange   being   made   In   the  present   minimum 

i    do..     !pjo.ou(a-o.       x>o. ^1^     ^^.^  ^^  ^^^    ^^^  j^^    7C'i9c;    bologna   cattle,     price  for  wheat  and  this  should  end  mndh  of 


«^"^r:nr;^£^e;from  M>^^^     -•d^W5(;^b6^^^^?;^w.^8^iK  i^ri^  ^p  ^:  ^^.^ 

^;%^efl^ni^S^S't<;'^$2.7rU;tmper     Oat   siraw.   $17.50^18.  Wheat   straw,  $17^50    £,«"^,i,^  f  ^3^  =, -—"fait*^ 
and    choice     at     $1.50     to     f2-  ,    Endive     and     ®18. @17.50;     common,    $13@15; 


BALTIMORE    PRODUCE 


fancv   stock.      Florida  hampers   are    now   sell 
•  --  —  .«      South    Carolina 


ing  from  $1.50  to  $3.50;  South  ™i.na  ^^■ 
$2  75  to  $4.25;  California  Iceberg,  $1..>0  to  Beel 
$3:50   per  box.      Witfti  supplies  of  olid  onions    ton. 


75    ton : 

@  5c ;   calves,   ex-     the     uncerti^n4y     now     .prevailing.        Quota- 
to  good,   $16.50    tlons   (prompt  Western   shipment):   Rye  mid- 
Tennessee    and    dlings,    $54.65    per    ton;    oat    feed,    ^0    per 
sotttftiern,    $9frf  16.  ton:     Barley  feed,   $45.75;   linaeed  meal,  per 

Sheep  and  Lu^mbs. — ^There  was  a  fairiy  ac-    ton,    $58.50. 

Baltimore     Md      April    15,    1918.         tive  demand   for  sheep   and  values  were  well         Hay   and   Straw. — ^Tho   market    is    still    nti- 
Produce.— Potatoes,    white,    Maryland    and    sustained  under  light  offerings,      bambs  were    s8tisfa«rtory    on    medium    and    low    grades    01 
Pennsylvania,   $lfr.l.a5   cwt;   do..   New  York,    pretty    well    cleaned    mv   at   full   figures.  hay     especially    at    Brooklyn    poirrts.       Hu-Ji 

$l(fil25    cwt;    Eastern    Shore,    75c("$l    cwt.         Sheep,     wethers,    extra.     $14^14.50;    good     grades    not    Plfnty-^"*    trade    "f^^.    f'^L 
Sweet   potatoes,    yellow,    $3.50@4    bW ;    $1.40    to   choice,   $12(«  13.50;   medium,  $10®  11.50;     ably   strictly  No.   1   ''  ""'oaded  at  83d   stree 
(T.  1  65  hamper    .Uparagus,  $3.50C"4.50  crate,    common,    $8^9.50;    ewes,    heavy,    fat,    $13®     shed  would   find   some   buyera   alwre  our  ton 
Beets     3(?i'5c  b<ih.   Cabbage,    Danish,   $20@25     14.   Ijarafbs,  choice,   $20(r{  20.50;   do.,  medium,     quotations. 
Celery,     Florida,     $2ffr2.75     crate;     do.,     $7@18;     inferior,    $15fe  16.50. 

'    "  -  Hogs. — Buyera    were    operating    only    in    a 

but    prices    were    steadUy    nuain- 
der    moderate     offerings.       Quota- 
best   western,    $20. 
Dressed     Stock. — fPhe     nuirket     for 
Pru.it. — Apifle*,     Maryland     and     Pennsyl-     st  ers,     heifers     and     cows     ruled     firm     and 


escarol  are  in  fair  demand  at  from  $3  to 
$4  50  per  barrel.  Horse  radish  continues  in 
liberal  sm«l'ly  and  prices  are  ""'•handed  at 
$3  to  $6  as  to  quality.  Kale  has  taken  a 
tharp  advance  under  the  light  suj-plies  and  is 
(T  SliluS  ^;  ^^r^JpE   inrtrm^^    ?l@i:25>wt ;"  Eastern    Sh<-^75c_^$l^cwt 


sets    are    mostly    yioor    a 

i^wer;   ranging  _ from  $2  to  H^ as  ^to^quai^i^y.    ^^-/^"'^g  gfJ-^gT    New^'York    State,    $4 (?i  6;     higher    under    a    good    demand,    w^ioh  ^kapt 

arTinTpht  s«,.ply  and  firm  at "$2.50  to, $3.25    do..    No.     2.     $3.50 
per  barrel,    are    not  wanted.      Parsley   is   not    qt 
so    plentiful.      The    market    Is    a 


Hay— No.    1,   prime,   $29(^31;   No.   2,    $25 
®29;     fancy    clover    mixed,    $25@27. 
Straw. — ^No.   1  rye,  $18. 
Corn— No.    3,    $1.90%. 
Oats. — ^No.    2    whMe.    $1.0101.09. 

PHILADELPHIA   DAIBT   MARKET 


little 


Butter 


Strawberries,     15(5?  35c    sui»plie8    pretty    well    under    control.      Sheep 

and    lambs    were    a    sha-de    firmer,     with    de- 

eamerv,    western,    extras,    43®     mand    flairly   active.      Hoga  were   firmly   hold. 

pound   prints,    40®41c;  Steers,    20@25c;     ueifera,     21(S'23c;     cows, 

'"'""""""  'ves,     27  (a  28c;      soutftiern     and    offerings 

22<;    country    dressed,    23®     adrance- 
ce,  27@29c;  do.,  extra,   30c; 
hogs,    2i5%(f?)26c. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April   15.   191  fl. 

Butter. — Receipts    of    solid-packed    CTesiin- 

cry    as  well    as   of   prints,   were    exceedinK'v 

small    and    demand    promp«tly    cleaned    np    a" 

Prices  were  very  firm  at  the  late 


*"/-5*to'$-.o'^'R'adHhes"are  eeUin'g tostly  34c;  Soiilherns,  33c.  Duck  eggs,  37c  dozen. 
ft  i?75  to"  $•"■  per  hamper,  for  bot.h  red  and  Live  Poultry.  -  Chickens  88®40c:  do.. 
Nearby    rhubarb    from    Penns.vlvania    rouR-h,      28(??30c;      old      roosters,      28®a0c; 


BUITALO  LIVE  STOCK 


Buffalo,    N.    Y.,    April    15,    1918. 


Standard    ^13(f?14. 

Rye,         Sheep    and    Lambs. — ^Receiptu,    6,000;     ac 


i«„»r       T^'Tomi  to    market    Is    ranging    all  ^Grains.— Wheat,    bag  lots,    $2.10(??2.15   bu.    $18.60(?M8.e5 

Itr  L^  f«f,n  f ^  to  813  50  per  crate,    accord-  Corn,  bag  lots,  white.  $1.85  bu.  No.   2   white.    $18.5O(?r.l8.60;  roughs,  $16.25®16.50;  stags, 

Sc  7o8iz7"nd    quality.      Most   sales    range  jpi.95;     e«r    corn,     $7.75® 8    bbl.  ' 

frL    S2  75    to   $3  25       Wa-tercress    continue  white   oats,    97 %c;    No.   3    while,   97o 

KTairsifpll  and  prices  are  steady  at  $1.50  No.   2  western.   $2.60;  bag  lots.    $2fffQ.12. 

to  $2.50  per   100  bun^es.  ^^^^    PRODUCE    MARKET 

Receipts    of    apples    wliile    not    heavy    are  — — — 

cmrle    for    the    prices    prevailing.      Baldwins,  \ork,    P.a..    -April    l.->,    1918. 

B™n   Dn^s     Gan<^     and   Winesaps    arc    alwu*         There   was   1  ttle   ch.inco    in   market    quota- 

rtie    on?r  varieriTs    now    arriving    in    barreH  tions    last    week.      In    fa.t.    there    w^s    little 


Western,  fresh,  BOl!d-<packed  creamery,  ex- 
tra, 44c;  hlglier-scoring  goods,  45® 46c;  ex- 
tra firsts,  43®43%c;  firsts,  42@42%c;  sec- 
onds, 41®41'%c;  sweet  creamery,  extra,  450: 
under  grades,  42®  44c;  nearby  prints,  fanfy. 
48c;  do.,  average,  extra.  45® 47c;  firsts.  *^ 
seconds,  41@49c;  special  brands 
g,    49®  51c.  _  , 

Ipts    as    compiled    by    the    Bureau    of 
s,  754   tuba  of  Imtter  and  3681   oasps 
eggs, 
ees*  was  qnlet  and  steady.  ^^,,, 

York,   w1>ole-milk.    fancy,    24®24%c: 
s   higher;    New   York,   w<hole<nllk,   fair 
good.    22®i23c. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET 


New   York    Oity,    April    15.    1913 
The    demand    last    week    was    not    what    J 
should  be  owing  In  part  to  the  coo*  we-atmr 


and  iho.o  are  selling  al>out  as  follows:  Bald-  activity  in  the  different  city  markets  The 
wine  J-^  .liO  to  $6  "^S-  Ben  Davi?,  $3  toi$4.50;  weather  was  so  Jisapreeable  that  the  at- 
Gnno's    $4  to  $4,75; ' Winesaps,  $4  to  $0.  Box    tendance    of    both    farmers    and    b«yets    was 


tive;    wools,    2.V    lower,    others    steady;    wool  This   means    tha-t    the    surplus    wa«   a    sertoiis 

lamlrs,     $18(??'21.T5 ;     cHp-ped     lamba,     $13®  burden.     The  Federal  Commission  rate  to  '"'^ 

18.50;     vearlings,     $14.50®  15.50;     wethers,  prodmcer  of  Grade  B  In  first  district  Is  $--^" 

$14.50(??>tl5;     ewes,     $7(?M4;     mixed     aheep,  a  hundred   for  3   percent  milk;    $2.74,  or  ap- 

$14.25ffM4.50.  proximately    5.8    cents    a    quart    for    8.6   per 

cent,    and  $2.90   for   4   percent. 

LANCASTER    LIVE    STOCK  Receipts    of    milk    and    croam    In    40-qn»n 

cans   for  the  week  eodinc  April    12   were   a* 

Lancaster,    Pa.,    April    15.    1918.  follows: 

Oatitne. — ^Receiyits,    720  head,    ajrwinst    1,110  R.iilroad  Milk 

head  last   Monday;   market  active;    prices   2.5c  Frie     «•••••••    88,888 

hiffher:   vards   cleared;   good  to  cflioice   steers,  Susquehanna 5,818 

'"        ''  "  West  Shore 10,875 

good    to   choice    heifers,    $10.25(fMl.7.5 ;    com-  L^kawanna ftS,490 


flTrrles    ,nre    brineing   very    high   prices    when    light.  „„_,,  . 

i      ;««*,«/.«  nuTiitv      Ben  Davis   sell  from         Fgirs. — 32(??35c  per  dozen 
crowing  rincy  quam>^.     ^     ^^     ^^.^_     ^^^         Butter.— Country.  45®48c  lb;  separator,  50   .$ie(J;  14 :    common    to    medium,    $9.25(??9.75 

»■;     1        ao  ^rt' ♦,«    M  Vo-    Winesai>s     $2.2i5    to     ®52)c    lb.    Milk,    10c    qt.  good    to    choice    heifers,    $10.S5(fMl.7.5 ;    com      -     -, 

?9%ft       ^rr«wberr4es  While  -.till  in  ligM  sup-         Poultry.— Roosters,     22(?r26c    lb;    dressed,    mon    to    medium    heifers.    $R75®fl.75;    good    N.  Y.   Central    (teog  haol)  .11 1.486 

$3.50.      Strawnernes^iiii.^  .''.,,„_„.    nK^^*n    ..^  .  (<»    choice    cows.     $9.75(?M0.90;     common     to    Ontario     88,666 

50    medinm   cows,   $5.75 ffj> 6.75 ;   iKilogna  and   fair    T/ehiifh  V«lley    44,489 

5(3'     flpjfli     cows,     $7.25 (?? 8.75;      good     to     Whoice    New  Haven 5,890 

10,890 
6,910 


rlr    arc    gradu.xlly    showing    up   more    plentl-  75c(ff$2    ea(^. 

f,l    .nid    tVe   hich   prices   now   prfrsrailing   can  Vegetables.- Potatoes.    7(??16c    %    pk; 

Jj^t  be  exiecteno  belong  maintained.  No 

■nm  V-       J«,.Vioa  tnlil  «n  Monday  of  this  week    8c   hd;    beetf     5c   boh:    radishes,    5(n'6c   bch;     ^iills,     $10.50'fM  1.50;     common     to     medium     Pennsylvania     

Oaro'jna  nerries  voia  on  .  y         Alabamas    onions.   3(f?5c  bch:    lima   beans,    35(?r40c   qt;    bulls.     $8.25ffr8.50:     bologna    buMs,     $8.75(f?     Ot(her    source*    

*  ^K  *     VT  rli^tl  soup  beans,  15(Hi  18c  pt:  celery,  5<5?«1(V  stalk;     9.75;    good    to    choice    stock    bnlls,    $9.25'?^ 

at  6^  to  ai  '^'^""- p„«_  turnips.  20(o'2.5c  %  pk ;  corn  meal,  5®7c  qt.     10.25:   common  to  medium  stock  bulls,  $8.25    Totals     .,. . . 


Crenni 
1,707 

as 
1,030 

l.flOfi 
2,697 
8. 4 '7 
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The  Despatcher's  Story 

The  Last  Order 


By  Frank  H.  Spearman 
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Ponltrr 
Tt.e    Pood     Administration    has    fnounced 


Fruit. — Aprples,    10® 40c    %    pk. 


®«.50. 


Same  week  Ia«t  year 


336.772 
..880,481 
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In  order  to  meet  objection  on  the 
score  of  the  impossible,  and  to  antici- 
pate inquiry  as  to  whethei»"The  Des- 
patcher's  Story"  is  true,  it  may  be 
■v\'ell  to  state  frankly  at  the  outset 
that  this  tale,  in  its  inexplicable 
psychological  features,  is  a  trans- 
cript from  the  queer  things  in  the 
railroad  life.  It  is  based  on  an  ex- 
traordin.^ry  happening  that  fell 
within  the  experience  of  the  presi- 
dent of  a  large  Western  railway  sys- 
tem. Whether  the  story,  suggestive 
from  any  point  of  view  of  mystery, 
can  be  regarded  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  efftcacy  of  prayer  may  be  a 
disputable  question.  In  passing,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
circumstance  on  which  the  tale  is 
based  was  so  regarded  by  the  des- 
patcher  himself,  and  by  those  famil- 
iar with  the  circumstance. 

A  hundred  times  if  once  the  thing 
had  been,  on  appeals  for  betterment, 
before  the  board  of  directors.  It 
was  the  one  piece  of  track  on  the 
Mountain  Division  that  trainmen 
shook  their  heads  over — ^the  Peace 
River  stretch.  To  run  any  sort  of 
a  line  thru  that  canyon  would  take 
the  breath  of  an  engineer.  Give  him 
all  the  money  he  could  ask  and  it 
would  stagger  Wetmore  himself. 
Brodie  in  his  day  said  there  was 
nothing  worse  in  the  Andes,  and 
Brodiie.  before  he  drifted  in  the 
Rockies,  had  seen,  first  and  last, 
pretty  .much  all  of  the  Chilian  work. 

But  our  men  had  the  job  to  do 
with  one  half  the  money  they  need- 
ed. The  lines  to  run,  the  grades  to 
fi.2:ure,  the  culverts  to  put  in,  the 
fills  to  make,  the  blasting  to  do,  the 
tunnel  to  bore,  the  bridge  to  build 
— in  a  limit;  that  was  the  curse  of  it 
— the  limit.  And  they  did  the  best 
they  could.  But  I  will  be  candid: 
If  a  section  and  elevation  of  Rosa- 
mond's bower  and  a  section  and  ele- 
vation of  our  Peace  River  work  were 
put  up  to  stand  for  a  prize  at  a  civil 
engineers'  cake-walk  the  decision 
would  go,  and  quick,  to  the  Peace 
River  track.  There  are  only  eight 
miles  of  it;  but  our  men  would  back 
it  against  any  eighty  on  earth  for 
whipping  curves,  tough  grades,  vil- 
hiinous  approaches,  and  railroad 
tangle   generally. 

The  directors  always  have  promised 
to  improve  it;  and  they  are  promising 
yet.  Thanks  to  what  Hailey  taught 
them,  there's  a  good  bridge  there  now 
— pneumatic  caissons  sftink  to  the  bed. 
1^5  the  more  pity  they  haven't  eliin-» 
inated  the  dread  main  line  curves 
that  approach  it,  thru  a  valley  which 
I  brief  as  a  canyon  and  the  Mau- 
v;iise3  Terres  rolled  into  one  single 
proposition. 

Yet,  we  do  lots  of  business  along 
that  stretch.  Our  engineers  thread 
the  cuts  and  are  glad  to  get  safely 
thru  them.  Our  rondmasters  keep 
up  the  elevations,  hoping  some  night 
tho  blooming  right  of  way  will  tum- 
ble into  perdition.  Our  despatchers, 
Siud>-ing  under  shadett  lamps,  think 
of  it  with  their  teeth  clinched  and 
hfipe  there  never  will  be  any  trouble 
on  th:it  stretch.  Trouble  Is  our  por- 
tion and  trouble  we  must  get;  but 
not  there.     Let   It  come;   but  let   it 


come  anywhere  except  on  the  Peace. 

It  was  in  the  golden  days  of  the 
battered  old  Wickiup  that  the  story 
opens;  when  Blackburn  sat  in  the 
night  chair.  The  days  when  the 
Old  Guard  were  still  there;  before 
Death  and  Fame  and  Circu-mstance 
had  stolen  our  first  commanders  and 
left  only  us  little  fellows,  forgotten 
by  every  better  fate,  to  tell  their 
greater  stories. 

Hailey  had  the  bridges  then,  and 
Wetmore  the  locating,  and  Neighbor 
the  roundhouses,  and  Bucks  the  sup- 
erintendency,  and  Callahan,  so  he 
claimed,  the  work,  and  Blajckburn 
had  the  night  trick. 

I 

When  Blackburn  came  from  the 
plains  he  brought  a  record  clean  as 
the  book  of  life.  Pour  years  on  a 
station  key;  then  eight  years  at  Oma- 
ha despatching,  with  irever  a  blun- 
der or  a  break  to  the  eight  years. 
But  it  was  at  Omaha  that  B-iackburn 
lost  the  wife  whose  face  he  carried 
in  his  watch.  I  never  heard  the 
story,  only  some  ruimor  of  how  young 
she  was  and  how  pretty,  and  how  he 
buried  her  and  the  wee  baby  togeth- 
er. It  was  all  Blackburn  brought  to 
the  West  End  mountains,  his  record 
and  the  little  face  in  the  watch. 
They  said  he  had  no  kith  or  kin  on 
earth,  besides  the  wife  and  the  baby 
back  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Missouri; 
and  so  he  came  on  the  night  trick  to 
us. 

I  was  Just  a  boy  around  the  Wick- 
iup then,  but  I  remember  the  crowd; 
who  could  forget  them?  They  were 
jolly  good  fellows;  sometimes  there 
were  very  high  jinks.  I  don't  mean 
anybody  drunk  or  that  sort;  but 
good  fcobacco  smoke  and  good  songs 
to  sing  and  good  stories  to  tell — and 
Lord!  how  they  could  tell  them.  And 
when  the  pins  slipped,  as  they  would, 
and  things  went  wrong,  as  they  will, 
there  were  clear  heads  and  pretty 
wits  and  stout  hearts  to  put  things 
right. 

Blackburn,  as  much  as  I  can  re- 
member, always  enjoyed  it;  but  in 
a  different  way.  He  had  such  times 
a  manner  like  nobody  else's — a  sil- 
ent, beaming  manner.  When  Bucks 
would  roll  a  great  white  Pan-Handle 
yarn  over  his  fresh  linen  shirt-front 
and  down  his  cool  clean  white  arms, 
one  of  them  always  bared  to  the 
elbow — sanding  his  points  with  the 
ash  of  a  San  Francisco  cigar — and 
would  begin  to  heave  from  the  mid- 
dle up  like  a  hippopotamus,  and  Cal- 
lahan would  laugh  his  whiskers  full 
of  dew,  and  Hailey  would  yell  with 
delight,  and  the  slaves  in  the  next 
room  would  double  up  on  the  dead 
at  the  story,  Blackburn  would  sit 
with  his  laugh  all  in  a  smile,  but 
never  a  noise  or  a  word.  He  enjoyed 
it  all;  not  a  doubt  of  that;  only  it 
was  all  tempered,  I  reckon,  by  some- 
thing that  had  gone  before.  At  lea.st, 
that's  the  way  it  now  strikes  me, 
and  I  watched  those  big  fellows  pret- 
ty close — the  fellows  who  were  to 
turn,  while  T  was  growing  up  among 
them,  into  managers  and  p'residents 
and  magnates;  and  some  of  them 
from  every  day  catch-as-catch-can 
men  with  the  common  alkali  flecking 
their  boots  into  dead  men  for  whom 


marble  never  rose  White  enou£:h  or 
high  enough. 

Blackburn  was  four  years  at  the 
Wickiup  on  the  night  trick;  it 
would  not  have  seemed  natural  to 
see  him  there  in  daylight.  It  needed 
the  yellow  gloom  of  the  old  kerosene 
lamp  in  the  room;  the  specked,  knot- 
ted, warped,  smoky  pine  ceiling  los- 
ing Itself  in  black  and  cobwebbed 
corners;  the  smoldering  murk  of  the 
soft-ooal  fire  brooding  in  the  shabby 
old  salamander,  and,  outside  in  the 
darkness,  the  wind  screwing  down 
the  gorge  and  rattling  the  shrunken 
casements,  to  raise  Blackburn  in  the 
despatcher's  chair.  Blackburn  and 
the  lamp  and  the  stove  and  the  ceil- 
ing and  the  gloom — in  a  word,  Black- 
burn and  the  night  trick — they  went 
together. 

Before  the  Short  line  was  opened 
the  Number  One  and  Number  Five 
trains  caught  practically  all  the 
coast  passenger  business.  They  were 
immensely  heavy  trains;  month  after 
month  we  sent  out  two  and  three 
sections  of  them  each  way,  and  they 
always  ran  into  our  division  on  the 
night  trick.  Blackburn  handled  all 
that  main  line  business  with  a  mile- 
age of  eight  hundred  and  five,  besides 
the  mountain  branches,  say  four  hun- 
dred more;  and  the  passenger  con- 
nections came  off  them,  mostly  at 
night,    for  One    and    Five. 

Now,  three  men  wrestle  with 
Blackburn's  mileage;  but  that  was 
before  they  found  out  that  despatch- 
ers,  altho  something  tougher  than 
steel,  do  wear  out.  Moreover,  we 
were  then  a  good  way  from  civiliza- 
tion "and  extra  men.  If  a  despatch- 
er  took  sick  there  was  no  handy  way 
of  filling  in;  it  was  just  double  up 
and  do  the  best  you  could. 

One  lad  In  the  ofllce  those  days 
everybody  loved:  Fred  Norman.  He 
was  off  the  Burlington,  a  kid  of  a 
feHow  who  looked  more  like  a  choir 
boy  than  a  train  despatcher.  But 
he  was  all  lightning— a  laughing, 
restless,  artless  boy,  open  as  a  book 
and  quick  as  a  current.  There  was 
a  better  reason  still,  tho,  why  they 
loved  Fred:  The  boy  had  consump- 
tion; that's  why  he  was  out  In  the 
mountains,  and  his  mother  in  De- 
troit used!  to  write  Bucks  asking 
about  him,  and  she  used  to  send  us 
all  things  in  Fred's  <box.  His  flesh 
was  as  white  and  as  pink  as  moun- 
tain snow,  and  he  had  brown  eyes; 
he  was  a  good  boy,  and  I  called  him 
handsome.  I  reckon  they  all  did. 
Fred  brought  out  a  tennis  set  with 
him,  the  first  we  ever  saw  in  Medi- 
cine Bend,  and  before  he  had  been 
playing  an  hour  he  had  Neighbor, 
big  as  a  grizzly,  and  Callahan,  with 
a  pipe  in  one  hand  and  a  tennis  guide 
in  the  other,  chasing  all  over  the 
yard  after  balls;  and  Hailey  trying 
to  figure  forty  love,  while  Fred 
taught  Bucks  the  Lawford  drive.  I 
don't  say  what  he  was  to  me;  only 
that  he  taught  me  all  I  ever  knew  or 
ever  will  know  about  handling 
trains;  and,  tho  I  was  carrying  mes- 
sages then,  and  he  was  signing  or- 
ders, we  were  really  like  kids  togeth- 
er. 

Fred  for  a  long  time  had  the  early 
trick.  He  came  on  at  four  in  the 
morning  and  caught  most  of  the  thru 
freights  that  got  away  from  the 
River  behind  the  passenger  trains. 
There  was  no  use  trying  to  move 
them  in  the  night  trick.  Between 
the  stock  trains  eastbound  and  the 
both-way  passenger  trains,  if  a  west- 
bound freight  got  catight  in  the 
mountains  at  night  the  engine  might 
as  well  be  standing  in  the  house  sav- 
ing fuel — there  wasn't  time   to  get 
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from  one  siding  to  another.  So  Fred 
Norman  took  the  freights  as  they 
came  and  he  handled  them  like  a 
ringrmaster.  When  Fred's  whip 
cracked,  by  Joe!  a  train  had  to  dance 
right  along,  grade  or  no  grade.  Fred 
gave  theia  the  rights  and  they  had 
the  rest  to  do — or  business  to  do 
with  the  superintendent  or  with 
Doubleday,  Neighbor's  assistant  in 
the  motive  power. 

There   was  only   one    tendency   in 
Fred  Norman's  despatching  that  any- 
body     could      criticise:      He      never 
seemed,  after  handling  trains  on  the 
plains,  CO  appreciate  what  our  moun- 
tain grades  really  meant,  and  when 
they  pushed  him  he  sent   his  trains 
out   pretty  close   together.     It   never 
bothered  him  to  handle  a  heavy  traf- 
fic;   he  would  get  the  business  thru 
the  mountains  just   as   fast   as   they 
could    put    it    at    the    Division;    but 
occasionally    there   were    some    hair- 
curling      experiences      aanong      the 
freights  on  Norman's  trick  trying  to 
keep  off  each  other's  coat-tails.  One 
night  in  July  there  was  a  great  press  ' 
moving  eight  or  nine  trains  of  Mon- 
tana grassers  over  the  main  line  on 
some   kind    of   a   time   contract — we 
were  giving  stockmen  the  earth  then. 
Fverybody  was  prodding  the  Moun- 
tain Division,  and   part  of  the  stuff 
came  in  late  on  Blackburn  and  part 
of  It  early  on  Fred,  who  was  almost 
coughing    his    head    off    about,   that 
time,  getting  up  at  3.30  every  morn- 
ing.    Fred  at  four  o'clock  took  the 
steers  and  sent  them  train  after  train 
thru  the  Rat  River  country  like  bul- 
lets  out  of   a  Maxim  gun.      It   was 
hot  work,  and  before  he  had  sat  in 
an  hour  there  was  a  stumble.     The 
engineer  of  a  big  ten-wheeler  pull- 
ing   twenty-five    cars    of   steers    had 
been   pushing  hard   and,   at   the  en- 
trance of  the  canyon,  set  his  air  so 
Quick    he   sprung   one  of   the   driver 
shoes  and   the  main  rod   hit   it.  The 
great  steel  bar  doubled  up  like  a  man 
with  a  cramp.     It  was  showing  day- 
light;  they  made  a  stop,  and,  quick 
as    men    could    do    it,    flagged    both 
ways.  But  the  last  section  was  crowd- 
ing  into   the   canyon    right    behind; 
they    were    too    close   together,    that 
was   all   there  was   to  it.      The  hind 
setetion  split  into  the  standing  train 
like  a  butcher  knife  into  a  sandwich. 
It  made'  a  mean  wreck — and,  worse, 
it  made  a  lot  of  hard  feeling  at  the 
Wickiup. 

When  the  investigation  came  it  was 
pretty  near  up  to  Fred  Norman  right 
from  the  start,  and  he  knew  it.  But 
Blackburn,  who  shielded  him  when 
he  could,  just  as  all  the  despatch- 
ers  did,  because  he  was  a  boy — and 
a  sick  one  among  men — tried  to  take 
part  of  the  blame  himself.  He  could 
afford  it,  Blackburn;  his  shoulders 
were  broad  and  he  hadn't  so  much  as 
a  fly-speck  on  his  book.  Bucks  looked 
pretty  gra^e  when  the  evidence  was 
all  in.  and  around  the  second  floor 
they  guessed  that  meant  something 
for  Norman.  Fred  himself  couldn't 
sleep  over  it,  and  to  complicate 
things  the  engineer  of  the  stalled 
train,  who  hated  Doubleday,  hinted 
quietly  that  the  trouble  came  in  the 
first  place  from  Dombleday'a  new- 
fangled idea  of  putting  the  driver 
shoes  behind  instead  of  in  front  of 
the  wheels.  Then  the  fat  was  in  the 
fire.  Fred  got  hold  of  it,  and,  boy- 
like— sore  over  his  own  share  in  the 
trouble  and  exasperated  by  some- 
thing Doubleday  was  reported  to  have 
said  about  him  over  at  the  house — 
lighted  into  Doubleday  about  the 
engine  failure. 

Dotthleday  was  right  in  his  devfcef 
as  time  has  proved;   but  it  was  un- 
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SAVJ^  ruEL 

wi'h  this  Pipejess  Furnace 


r'kept  thousands  of  home* 
warm  last  winter.  Heats 
entire  house  from  one  register, 
by  Nature's  simple  law  that  warm  air 
rises  and  cold  air  falls.  A  real  furnace, 
exactly  same  construction  as  the  old 
reliable  Mueller  line,  with  60  years  of 
furnace  building  experience  behind  it 
^-but  without  pipes  or  flues. 


Basy  to  install  in  old 
or  new  homes,  even 
with  partial  cellar. 
Does  not  heat  cellar. 
Bams  hard  oraoft  coal, 
coke  or  wood.  Ironclad 
guarantee.  Writ*  for 
interestine  FREB 
booklet  "Heating  Your 
Home"— and  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 

L  J.  MaellerFamaceCo. 

•fTui  Kind*  Stnc*  IU7.  _ 
222  RMd  StrMt 

MUwuikae.  Wla. 


USED  CARS  SOLD 

WITH  A.GUARANTEE 

we  are  often  obliged  to  take  other  makes  o(  cars 
In  exchange  tn  part  payment  on  new  purchases  of 
new  PAKIK  card.  Not  doslrouB  of  making  a  proOt 
oniliMp  raachluca  that  our  PAIGE  owners  have 
becu 'IrlvlDK.  we  at  once  turn  over  to  our  expert 
mechanics,  having  these  exchanged  cart  overhaul- 
ed and  pui  In  Oret-claMi  runoine  ordT.  After  wDlCD 
we  gaarantce  and  sell  them  with  the  distinct  un* 
rterStandlngthatIF  AT  THE  END  OF  SEVEN 
UAYS  the  car  docs  not  measure  up  totbestandara 
we  set  for  it.  you  return  the  car  and  we  refund  yo>ir 
money.  Could  you  ask  for  a  more  honest  deal  than 
that  on  a  used  car? 

$200  AND  UP 

Here  are  a  few  we  have  on  hand  now: — 191(1-7 
Pasxnger  touring  Paige  SK50:  1816-6  Passenger 
touring  Paige  $360:  1917  Ford  Touring  car  J250: 
1914  Cadillac  7  paaseiiger  MOO.  Many  oihern  and 
erery  one  said  umler  our  guarantee.  Write  for  our 
••Bulletin"  of  u.vtl  cars.  Tell  us.'un  what  kind  of 
acar  you  are  looking  for. 

■I6EL0WWILLEY  MOTOR  CO.  M4  N.Brutf  SL.PMIl/a. 


WE  DO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
ABSOLUTELY  on  AUTO  PARTS 

It  will  Intcrerl  you  to  kno  w  tha*  we  have  almost, 
any  part  for  any  autom  oblle  that  you  may  wantt) 
repair.  The  parts  are  so  arranged  about  our  place 
that  they  can  readily  he  found. 

We  cover  almost  half  a  Mock  and  are  the  largest 
used  automobile- parts  house  in  the  t'nited  states. 

When  In  need  of  any  parts  for  rei>alr.  bring  or 
send  the  broken  parts  to  iia,  at  <inr<',  by  parcel  piwt 
or  express  (we  will  pay  onewayiuiid  on  receipt  of 
same  will  quote  you  price  by  return  mall. 

Dont  forget  to  URINtJ  or  SF.ND  us  the  broken 
parts  so  we  can  match  them,  lor  often  one  part 
will  at  ten  or  fif  leendlfferent  njakee  of  automobiles. 
Hence,  you  can  see  the  neceerlty  of  our  examining 
the  broken  pnrtein  <  rder  that  they  may  be  accur- 
ately matcheu. 

When  we  dismantle  an  automobile,  we  save 
every  part  of  It. 

SATTLERS  Inc. 

2809-27  Fletcher  Su     Philadelphia,  Penna. 


HOME  CANNER 


Many  are  makinc  tl5.00  and  ap  ptr  day.  ean> 
ainc  Fruit  and  Vetetable*  foe  market,  neitb 
bori  and  bom*  use  witb  a 
"PAVORITE'*  HOME  CANNER 
Made  better.  last  lonrer  no  waste,  gives  beat 
rnulu.    met  less  fuel.  ea<7  to  operate. 
Prices,  $3.28  and  up.   We  fnmiih  cans 
and  labelt.  Write  for  FREE  BOOICLET. 
^We    also   Biaaiifactare  Homa  and   Commiuiily 
SteaM  Pressure  Outfits. 

JThe  Car«lina  Metal  Products  Co., 
Post  Of  fie*  Bex   120      Wilminstoii,  N.  C 


$700  Down  Secures  Farm, 
6  Cows,  Horse  and 

Poultry,  pig.  calves,  sleigh,  buggy,  cart,  wagon,  plow. 
Larrow,  mower,  rake,  cream  separator,  harnesses,  two 
■tovt¥i  some  hou-*'!  furniture  and  diFhe<t.  Estimated 
wo<Kl  and  timber  to  pay  for  this  valley  farm  of  8/  acres. 
30  apple,  pear  and  plum  trees,  .wo sugar  niaples.tiood 
7room  house,  10  cow  barn.  silo,  poultry  houHC,  I>am 
trook  a>id  raise  trout  and  generate  eiactrlclty,  etc. 
tl050  takes  everything.  $700  down,  easy  terms.  Ue- 
falls  page  7  Strouts  Soring  Catalogue  of  384  Uargalns. 
Just  out.  Copy  mal|e<Ifre. . 

E.  A.  .^TU<)t;T    FARM  AGENCY     ^.     _ 
L>ept.  17«5.       Land  I'itie  Bldg..         PbUadclpMS.Pa. 


ORNAMENTA 


FENCE 


liii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiii'liiiiiiiiiiiiliinli: 
nil  iiiiiiiiMiiiiii  iiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiinijii 


•  Ceirte  eer  Peet  and  up.  Costa  less  than  wood, 
deolfrns.  All  steel.  For  Lawns,  Churches  and  (  eme 
terles.  Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Speeial  Prioaa. 
Eokoow  Peace  Mackiie  Co.  453  Nertk  St.  Koiwm>.  led. 


PIPE 


second  hand.  I-arge  stock  all 
sizes  furolshed  with  new  threads 
Acotinllngs.   ProiTipt  Hlili."».nt. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer  "^^^^  ^''  ^'^'^ 

heard  of  then  and.  moreover,  the  as-    h.ow  to  handle  the  boy  to  check  the  so  he  couldn't  have  had  much.  Albout 
sistant  master  mechanic,  sensitive  to    gush,    and    to   know   just    where   the  half-past     seven     Maxwell     sent     me 
criticism    at    any    time,    was    a   fear-    salt  was  and  how  to  feed  it.  and  he  over  with  a  note  and  his  storm-coat 
ful    man    to    run    against.      Sunday    had    Doubltfday    telephoning    for   Dr.  for  him  and  the  three  men  were  In 
morning  he  and  Norman  met  in  the    Carhart  and  me  running  to  a  saloon  the    room    then.      Boy-like.    I    hung 
trainmaster's   office.      They    went   at    after  chopped   ice  in  a  jilfy.     When  around  until  It  was  time  for  Black- 
each    other   like    sparks,    and    when    anybody    was    knocked    out.    Black-  burn  to  take  his  trick,  and  then  he 
Doul)leday,   who   had  a  hard   mouth,    burn  was  as  regular  a  nurse  as  ever  and  Doubleday  and  I  walked  over  to 
began   cursing   Fred,    the   poor  little    you  saw;  even  switchmen,  when  they  the  Wickiu-p   together, 
despatcher.   rankling  with   the  ti-ou-    got  pinched,  kind  of  looked  to  Black-        At  sundown  everything  was  ship- 
ble.    anyway    half   sick,    went    all    to    bum.  B^ape.     There  hadn't  been  an  engine 
pieces    and    flew    at    the    big    fellow        That  day  the  minute  he  got  Fred  failure    in    the   district    for    twenty- 
like   a   sparrowhawk.      He    threw    a    into     Carharfs      hands     there     was  four  hours   and   every   hand-car  was 
wicked  left  into  the  master  mechanic    Fred's  trick  to  take  care  of,  and  no-  running  smoothly.      Moreover,   there 
before  Doubleday  could  lift  a  guard,    body,  of  course,  but  Blackburn  to  do  were    no    extra   sections    marked    up 
But  Walter  Doubleday.  angry  as  he    It.      He   sat    in    and    picked    up    the  and  only  one  special  on  the  Division 
waa,  couldn't  strike  Fred.  He  caught    threads   and    held    them   until   noon;  card— a    theatrical    train    easfbound 
both  the  boy's  hands  and  pushed  him.    then  Maxwell  relieved  him.     Dou.ble-  with  Henry  Irving  and  company  from 
struggling   madly,   back   against    the    day  was  waiting  outside  when  Black-  'Frisco  to  Chicago.     The  Irving  Spe- 
wall  to  slap   his  face,  when   a  froth    burn  left  the  chair.     I  saw  him  put  cial  was  heavy,  as  It  always  Is;  that 
of  blood   stained   Fred's  lips  and  he    out  his  hand  to  the  night  despatcher.  night  there  were  five  baggage  cars, 
fell    fainting-    just    at    that    minute    They  spoke  a  minute,  and  went  out  a  coach  and  two  sleepers.     I  am  par- 
Blackburn  stepped  into  the  roam.           and    up    Third    Street    toward    Fred  ticular   to   lay    all    this    out    just    as 
It    wasn't    the    kind    of    a    time—    Norman's    room.      It    was    a    gloomy  the    night    opened    when    Blackburn 
they    weren't    the    kind    of    men— to    day    around    the    depot.      Everybody  took   his   train   sheet,   because  some- 
ask  or  volunteer  explanations.  Black-    was   talking   about   the   trouble,    and  times  these  things  happen  under  ex- 
burn   was  on   Doubleday   in   a  wink,    the  way  It  had  begun  and  the  way  It  traordinary  pressure  on  the  line  and 
and  before  WaRer  could  right  him-    had   ended.      They   talked   in    under-  sometimes  they  don't;  sometimes  they 
self  the  night  despatcher  had  thrown    tones,  little  groups  in  corners  and  in  happen   under    pressure    on    the   des- 
him  headlong  across   the   room.      As    rooms   with    the  doors   shut.      There  patcher    himself.      It    was    all    fixed, 
the   operators   rushed    in.    Blackburn    wasn't  much  of  that  in  our  day  there,  too.    for    Blackburn    to    handle    not 
and  the  tall  master  mechanic  sprang    and  it  was  depressing.     I  went  home  only  his  own  trick  but  the  first  two 
U  each  other  In  a  silent  fury.     No    early  to  bed.  for  I  was  on  nights.  But  hours   of  Fred's   trick,    which  would 
man   dare  say  where  it  might  have    the  wind  sung  so,  even  in  the  after-  carry  until  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ended    had    not    Fred    Norman    stag-    noon,  that  I^couldn't  quiet  down  to  ing.     At  six  Maxwell  was  to  double 
gered  between  them  with  his  hands    sleep.  ^^to  a  four-hour  dog-watch,  and  Cal- 

up— but  the  blood  was  gushing  from  H  ^^^^^  ^^«  ^**  «''  ^"  ""^"  ^^^• 

his  mouth.  We  were  handling  trains  then  on        There  was  nothing  to  hold  the  big 

It  was  pr^ty  serious  business,  the  old  single-order  system.  I  men-  fellows  around  the  depot  that  night, 
They  caught  him  as  he  fell,  and  the  tlon  this  because  in  no  other  way  and  they  began  straggling  home  thru 
bov  lay  on  Blackburn's  arm  limp  as  could  this  particular  thing  have  hap-  the  rain  about  nine  o'clock.  Be- 
a  dead  wire;  nobody  thought  after  pened;  but  there's  no  especial  point  fore  ten,  Bucks  and  Callahan  had 
they  saw  that  hemorrhage  that  he  in  that,  since  other  particular  things  left  the  office;  by  eleven.  Neighbor 
would  ever  live  to  have  another.  I  do  happen  all  the  time,  single  order,  had  gone  away  from  the  roundhouse; 
was  scared  sick,   and  I  never  saw   a    double  order,  or  no  order  system.  Doubleday  had  gone  back  to  sit  with 

man  so  cut  up  as  Doubleday.   Black-        The  wind  had  dropped,  and  there    Fred  Norman. 

burn   was   cool    In    a   second,    for   he    was    just    a    drizzle    of    rain    falling        The  lights   in   the  yard  were  low 
saw  quicker  than  others  and  he  knew    thru  the  mountains  when  I  got  down    and  the  drizzle  had  eased  into  a  mist; 
there   was   danger  of  -thA  Httle  des-    to    the   depot    at   seven    o'clock    that    it    was   a   nasty  night,    and   yet   one 
patcher's    dying    right    there    in    his    Sunday  evening.     I  don't  know  how    never  promised  better  for  quiet.  Be- 
tracks.      Blackburn   stood   over   him,    much  sleep  Blackburn  had  had   dur-    fore    midnight    the   switchmen    were 
as  much  at  home  facing  death  as  he    Ing    the    day,    but    he   had    been    at    snug   in   the   yard    shanties;    in    the 
was  in   a  fight  or  In   a  despatcher's    Fred  Norman's  bed  most  of  the  after-    Wickiup  there  were  the  night  ticket 
chair.      He   appeared    to    know    Just    noon    with    Doubleday   and   Carhart,    agent  downstairs  and  the  night  bag- 
gageman.     Upstairs   every   door  was 
locked  and  every  room  was  dark,  ex- 
cept the  despatcher's  office.     In  that, 
Blackburn    sat    at    his    key;    nearby, 
but  closer  to  the  stove,  sat  the  night 
caller  for  the  train  crews,  trying  to 
starch  his  hair  with  a  ten-cent  novel. 
The  westbound  Overland  passeng- 
er,   Number   One,   was    due   to    leave 
Ames  at  12.40  A.  M.,  and  ordinarily 
would    have   met   a   Special    like   the 
Irving  at   Rosebud,   which   is   a  good 
Wt  west  of  the  river.      But  Number 
One's  engine  had  been  steaming  bad- 
ly   all    the    way    from    McCloud,    and 
on    her    schedule,    which    was   crazy 
fast    all    night,    she    did    not    mal<e 
Ames  until   some  fifty   minutes  late. 
While  there  were   no   special   order?. 
It  was  understood   we  were   to   help 
the  Irving  train  as  much  as  possible 
anyway.      Bucks   had    made    the   ac- 
quaintance of  the  great  man  and  his 
fellows    on    the    westbound    run,    and 
as  they   had   paid   us   the   particular 
compliment  of  a  return  trip,  we  were 
minded  to  give  them  the  best  of  it — 
even  against  Nunrber  One,  which  was 
always   rather   sacre^    on    the   sheet. 
This,  I  say,  was  pretty  generally  un- 
derstood;   for  when    It   was   all  over 
there  was  no  criticism  whatever  on 
Blackburn's    intention    of    making   a 
meeting-point  for  the  two  trains,  as 
they    then    stood,    at    O'Fallon's    sid- 
ing. 
Uncle  Amos  says:  "I  always  calciitlaie    when    I    see    a    man    plantin'  Between  Ames  and  Rosebud,  twen- 

trees  that  there's  hope  for  the  future.  It  shows  a  man  who  has  thoughts  tv  miles  apart,  there  are  two  sidings 
beyond  the  immejit  present  and  who  is  willin'  to  do  somethin'  for  bene-  — O'Fallon's,  west  of  the  river,  and 
fit  of  people  he'll  never  see.  Its  most  encouragln*  in  the  midst  of  the  Rait  Rocks,  east.  There  was  no  op- 
general  scramble  to  git  the  dollar  quick  an'  salt  it  away  before  the  sun  erator  at  either  place.  The  train 
goes   down,    fearin'    It   might  be  the  last  day."  that    leaves   Ames    westbound    Is   1^ 
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April  20,   1»1«. 

the  open  for  twenty  •miles  with  only 
schedule  rights  or  a  deap'atcher's 
tissue  between  her  and  the  worst  of 
jt.  At  one  o'clock  that  morning 
Blackburn  wired  an  order  to  Ames 
for  Number  One  to  hold  at  O'Fallon's 
for  Special  202.  A  minute  later  he 
gent  an  order  for  Special  202  to  run 
to  O'Fallon's  regardless  of  Number 
One.  At  least,  he  thought  he  sent 
Buch  an  order;  but  he  didn't — he 
made  a   mistake. 

When  he  had  fixed  the  meeting- 
point,  Blackburn  rose  from  his  chair 
and  sat  down  by  the  stove.  I  lazily 
watched  him.  until,  falling  Into  a 
doze  as  I  eyed  him  drowsily,  he  be- 
gan to  loom  up  in  his  chair  and  to 
curl  and  twist  toward  the  roof  like 
a  signal  column;  then  the  front  legs 
of  his  chair  struck  the  floor,  and  with 
a  start  I  woke,  just  as  he  stepped 
hurriedly  back  to  his  table  and 
picked  up  the  order  book. 

The  first  suspicion  I  had  that  any- 
thing was  wrong  was  an  exclama-> 
tlon  from  Blackburn  as  he  stared  at 
the  order  book.  Putting  It  down  al- 
most at  once  and  holding  the  page 
open  with  his  left  hand,  he  plugged 
Callahan's  house  wire  and  began 
drumming  his  call.  Callahan's 
"Aye.  aye,"  came  back  inside  of  a 
minute,  and  Blackburn  tapped  right 
at  him:  "Come  down."  And  I  be- 
gan to  wonder  what  was  up. 

His  face  was  drawn  Into  the  very 
i^ape  of  fear  and  his  eyes,  bent  hard 
on  me,  were  looking  thru  me  and 
thru  the  shivering  window — I  know 
It  now  —  and  thru  the  storming 
night,  horror-set,  into  the  canyon  of 
the  Peace  River. 

The  sounder  broke  and  he  turned 
back,  listened  a  moment;  but  It  was 
etray  stuff  about  time  freight.  He 
pushed  the  chair  from  beQiind  him, 
(rtill  like  a  man  listening — listening; 
then  with  an  effort,  plain  even  to  me, 

open  the  door  of  Callahan's  private 
room,  and  stood  with  his  hand  on 
the  knob,  looking  back  at  the  lamp. 
It  was  as  If  he  still  seemed  to  listen, 
for  he  stood  undecided  a  moment; 
then  he  stepped  -nto  the  dark  room 
and  closed  the  dour  l.ehind  him,  Isav- 
ing  me  alone  and  dumb  with  fear. 

The  mystery  lay.  I  knew,  in  the 
ordCi*  book.  Curiosity  gradually  got 
the  better  of  my  fright,  and  I  walked 
from  the  cooler  over  to  the  counter 
to  get  courage,  and  shoved  the  train 
register  around  noisily.  I  crossed  to 
the  despatahers'  table  and  made  a 
pretense  of  arranging  the  pads  and 
blanks.  The  train  order  book  waa 
lying  open  where  he  had  left  it 
under  the  lamp.  With  my  eyes  bulg- 
ing, I  read  the  last  two  orders  copied 
In  it: 

C.  and  E.     No.  One,  Ames. 
No.  One,  Eng.   871.  will  hold 

at  O'Fallon's   for  special    202. 

C.  and  E.  Special  202,  Rosebud. 
Special    202,    Eng.    636,    will 

run  to  Salt  Rocks  regardless  of 

No.  One. 

SALT  ROCKS!  I  glared  at  the 
words  and  the  letters  of  the  words. 

I  re-read  the  first  order  and  read 
again  {the  second.  O'Fallon's  for 
Number  One.  That  was  rigjht.  O'Fal- 
lon's it  should  be  for  the  Special 
202,  of  course,  to  meet  her.  But  It 
wasn't;  it  was  the  first  station  east 
ot  O'Fallon's  he  had  ordiered  the 
Special  to  run  to.  It  was  a  lap  order. 
My  scalp  began  to  creep.  A  lap  order 
^or  the  Irving  Special  and  the  Num- 
ber One  passenger,  and  it  doomed 
them  to  meet  head  on  somewhere  be- 
tween O'Fallon's  and  the  Salt  Rocks. 
In  tho  Peace  River  canyon. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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Dep^idable  Spark  Plugs 


THE  prime  essential 
of  emergency  equip- 
ment is  dependability. 

And  the  essentials  of 
dependability  are  effi- 
ciency and  durability. 

The  gasoline  motor 
can  only  be  as  efficient 
as  its  spark  plugs — ^not 
one  whit  more  so. 

When  you  think  of 
the  high  efficiency  of  the 
millions  of  motors  in 
constant  use,  and  realize 
that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  all  American 

Champion  Spark 

Toledo, 


motors  are  equipped 
with  Champion  Sparfc 
Plugs,,  you  gain  a  real- 
ization of  what  we  meaa 
by  dependability. 

You  never  know  what 
moment  your  motor 
may  have  to  be  relied 
upon  for  emergency 
service. 

See  that  your  sparlo 
plugs  are  dependable- 
see  that  the  name 
"Champion"  is  on  the 
porcelain,  not  merely  oa 
the  box. 

Plug  Company 

Ohio 


Chatn|Mon 
Regular 

;i-i8 

11.00 


You  Can  Depend  on 
R.  K.  Tires! 

Double  tread — double  streneth'double  wear!  Vet 
Iea9  than  half  to  pay  I  No  road  so  rou^h  but  that  an 
R.  K.  Tire  rides  It  easily —and  you'vc8ave<lenoiiKlj 
Id  a  year  to  pay  your  Ka^olme  bllla.  For  the 
K-  K.  Tire*  are  ituaranteed! 


The  following  are  the 
our  guaraDt«-d  tirea. 


little  prices  of 


Btses 

Price 

Sites 

Prioe 

30x3 

$6.50 

36x4 

$11.00 

S0z3S 

7.50 

34X4H 

12,00 

32z3H 

8  50 

35x4)i 

12.00 

33l4 

10.50 

36x4>i 

13.00 

34x4 

1050 

37x4^ 

13.60 

We  will  retread  your  old  tires  by  our 

Improved  process  and  guarantee  them 

at  the  roUowlux  prices: 

Sises 

Price 

Sixes 

Price 

30X3 

«5.50 

38x4 

S8.60 

30x3  >i 

0.00 

34x4  S' 

8.60 

32X3H 

7.00 

35x4S 

9.00 

33x4 

8.60 

36x4  S 

0.00 

34x4 

8,50 

37x4>, 

10.00 

Add  $1.00  to  the  above  for  Non-Skid  Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stnd  for  deteripUot    booklet    and    price  IM. 
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pasijr  to  figure  the 

Profits 


FACT0RY-T0:RIDER 

VES    YOU    mOUEY 

direct  and  savu  |10  to  $20  on 
a  bic  ycle.  RAHOKII  BICVCLCS 
now  c*me  in  44  styles,  colors  and 
sizps.    Greatly  improved;  eriees  re- 
duced.  Other  reliable  moaels  {16.75 
np.    W>  •KUVni  FRKK  to  yoa  on 
MpprovcU  for  SO  day*  frf  trial— 
actual  ndinc  taat  at  oar  azpense. 
Our  Ms  nice  cataIeK  shows 
everything  new  in  bieycJea  and 
snndriea.    Write  for  it. 
TIRCS  Jampa.wheeis.parta  and 
soaplies  at  halfutual  priett. 
•e  not  htif  a  bicycle,  tirea, 
sondries    until  yoa  get  oar 
]vnderfut  net*  ejjere.  low  prices 
m^      »        V%\ni\i  «.*"•*    liberal    terms.     A    postal 
mim^Ma     Vft.riW'*'*"  everything. 

mvtor^ikm  ^^SSr  ■Hill  Din.  STt, 


Where  in  Wasttrn  Canada  you  can  buy  at  from  BIB. 
to  $30.  par  aera  good  farm  land  that  will  raise  SO  to 
4S  bushala  to  tha  aera  of  $2.  whaat— it's  easy  to  figure 
the  profits.  Many  Western  Canadian  fanners  (scores  of  them 

««     u  _....._*      JlP"*  ^^  ^-  ^-^  ^^'^^  P*'<*  for  their  land  from  a  single  crop. 

Sacn  an  opporttinity  for  IOO70  profit  on  labor  and  investment  is  worth  investigation. 
Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 

FREE  Homestead  Lands  of  160  Acres  Each 

or  secure  some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saaliatoh>^  '^  ' 
awan  or  Albarta.  Think  what  you  can  maka  with  wheat  at! 
92.  a  buahal  and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of; 
Oata,  Barlay  and  Flax.  Mixad  Parming  and  cattle  raising.^ 
Tbs  dimate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  railway  facilities  excellent,  good  i 
schools  and  cfaorches  convenient.  Write  for  literature  snd  particulars  as  I 
CO  fwocad  railway  rates  to  Sapt.  Inunigration.  Ottawa.  Canada,  or  to ' 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

jaO  North  Third  Street,  ^^      HarrUburg,  Pa.  "^ 

Canadian  Govommant  Agent. 


'iiEncp; 


Get 


For  Your  Empty  Bagi 

Don't  throw  away  asiniriebag— 

thar'r*  worth  money  to  yoa,    rrieaaarei 

'mmr  up  BOW.    Cash, in  on  all  r«|  have.  ' 


"^^     H^    mnrwr  .        ^  .    ...   ^v.    ^.  ■    TOO   Da.  v. 

Bat  bo  aura  yaa  rat  oar  prieaa  aafora 
iroo  mII  a  alarlo  one.  Wsnarantaaiaeat 
nbermi  sradins.  Over  20  jreara  in  bnol- 
neas  la  jrour  aaanraoce  af  a  aqoara  daal 
CTery  tlino,  Wa  boy  anr  qnaatlty. 
_  rraivht  nald  on  ail  ahmmaota  to 
W.rthan .  Ptsd  oat  what  roal  aaUateo 
Uoo  ia .  Writa  qoick.  atattos  what  yoa 
bare.    Addraaa 

"  WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 

$2  Pock  St.       St.  Louia,  Mo. 


sj; 


IaS 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 


at  aBmalleostbyasingi 
outfit.   FITS  ANY  BICYCLE. 


attnchrd.      No  speeiai 


oor  Attaehable 

Easily 

tools   reqoirecL 


Write  today  for  bar*  CDCC  DAAlT 
gain  liHtancf  free  book  rllCC  DUUli 
dcrcribing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At* 
taehment.  Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  |36  and  ap,         • 

•HAW  MANUPAerURINQ  CO. 
Pope  21t«    Oalaokura.  Kanaaoa,^  ' 


i 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


^^^'StandardsofNutntionof 
TTOGAiAYlNGFOOD-'^ 
TI 0-GA  GROWING  MASH 


Are  lh«  Standard*  of  ,. 

UBERnC  STANDARD 
POULTRYTFEEDS 

Adopted  by  the  ^       ^ 

Pennsylvania  War  Poultry  Commission 

and  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture 

AbU  Your  Dmater  for  Tl^O-GA  FEEDS.    Or  Writm  at  forFr;  Lmafhf. 

SampUt  and  Prieea 

M»uuct-«ab,  TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO.  bo.p.w..«i,.n.y. 

Free  Bulletin  on  Librrlv  Poullru  Feeding  Standard*  can  be   obtained 
from  the  Bureau  o/  Marktt**  Harriiburg.  fa. 


^oitltrp 


TURKEY  RAISING 


Poultry  Industry 

Re  VOLU  TION IZED 


Marvel 

Colony 

Brooder 

.50 


-if^-im 


$17 


''&m. 


Coal  Burning.  Self  Regulating. 

Super-Autotnatic    Check    Control. 

Exclusive  Patent    Features. 

The  MARVEL  is  guaranteed  to  perform 
all  we  claim  f^j  it  without  any  <lisap. 
pointment.  rj^  savins  in  oper  ating  ex- 

pense. Will  brood  50  to  1000  chirks  (or  less 
than  6  cents  per  day.  Cuts  initial  cost  for 
eouipment  to  less  than  one  half .  Perfect  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  or  money  back  m  30 
days.  Send  for  Circular  on  "Scientific 
Broodine." 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY 
304   Chestnut  St.,  PhUa.,  Pa. 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


"Up  To  Date"  Automatic 
Poultry  Feeder  and  Exerciser 

We  have  several  hundred  of  these  Machines 
which  were  manufactured  before  the  advance  anil 
which  w.-  are  Boing  to  close  out  at  a  low  price. 
This  enables  you  to  buy  at  a  considerable  saving, 
conaidering  the  high  cost  of  material 
and  labor.  Thi.s  Feedor  is  rain,  bird 
and  r.at-proof.  a<ijustable  for  Baby 
Chicks  or  large  fowls;  strongly  built 
of  heavy  galvanized  Sheet  •!teel,4  or 
8-<it.  sisea.  price  only 
Freight  o  r  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Order 
quickly.  Check. 
Stampfl     or    Money    Order. 


$4.00 


I.  p.  REESE, 


Lancaster,  Pa. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive    cure    for 

Ctirb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMKItY  for  JKtaen- 
matlam,  Hpralns,  (»ore  Throat,  et«.,  it 
is  invaluable.  _  _    .  ... 

Every  bottle  of  Cnnstic  BaUam  sold  in 
Warranted  to  pi ve  satisfaction .  Price  Vl . SO 
per  bottle.  Sol<l  by  rtruKfrlsti".  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  clroularf,  testiiiio- 
nials,  et<'.  Address 
THE  LAWRgRCE-WIllIAMSCOIPANT.CltTeUnd,  Ohio. 


Reading  Chemical  Co. 

Our  products  are  the  best  of  their  kind. 

Henneay'a  Scientific  Formula  Fertilizers 

are  dependable  at  all  times. 

Our  Peerleaa  Brand  Hydrated  Lime 

will  correct  soil  acidity  at  low  cost. 

Our  Peerless  Brand  Poultry  Meat 

is  a  wonderful  winter   egg   producer.      It   makes 

hens  lay  and  pay. 

Calicide-Thc    best      spray    material   for   the 
potators  and  vegetable  crops. 
Write  and  get  our    price.    an4   literature  cover- 
ing  all  our  producU.     See    for    yourself  how  you 
can  save. 
READING  CHEMICAL  CO.,    Reading,  Pa. 


The  Eshleman  Sheaf  Elevator 

In    use    for     3    years;    wherever 
ititroduced    has  proven  a  success. 

Will  save  time  and  labor  in  elevating  grain 
from  wagon  to  mow.  Will  drop  sheaves  6 
to  10  ft.  from  edge  of  mow,  will  swivel 
about  3  ft.  each  way  from  centre.  I.]  H. 
P.  engine  will  operate  largest  machine, 
made  in  sizes  to  suit  any  height  bam. 
To  get  length  machine  needed  measure 
from  top  log  of  bam  to  floor,  Write  =f 
for  circular  and  prices. 

MAhiUFACTURED  BY 

k.  M.  DeUinger,      Lancaster,  Pa. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargement*, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  Bruises  or  Strains; 

•tops  SpsTin  Lameneti,  allays  pain. 

Doe«  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 

lay  up  the  horse.     f2.50  a  bottle 

at  druggrists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
sntiteptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful',  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  |1.25  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gists or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  yoii 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  8.  A.  by 
W.  F.VOUNO.  P.  D.  F.,184  TtBpIt  H..  SorlnflBtld.  Masfc 


■ 


I  I   KiiCP 


200 


^«-     4  Xf^„,^   i"    BiifklMKhain  Co..  Vn 

SO.'i  Acre  rann  ncr»'r«  tumble.  Hc!><iy_t..i.i.%nt 

apple  trees 


mSm  (hSf  caflh):    200  acres  Central  New  York  M« 
BABRY  VAIL,  owner,  WARW  K,K.  .n 


No  matter  how  eld  the  case,  how  ( 
lame  the  horse,  or  what  other  treat- 
ment has  foiled,  try 

Floming's  Spavin  and 
Ringbon*  Past*,  $2  a  Bottia 

One  application  osually  eneofffi;  some- 
times two  nY]\iircd.  Intended  only  for 
the  established  cases  of  Bone  Spaym. 
Ringbone     and    Sidebone,    csosidk 
chronic  lameness.  .  .       .  ,     -,^       _    ...     , 

Plaminc's  Spavin  Liquld,„$2  •  Bottia 

bona  and  for  Bo*  Spavin  SDlint.  t)'"*,  Soft  KnIanrwenU. 
•te.     Ymir  mon»f  hark  if  |S..«   '^rnu'X^.J.f      tM^J^ 

FLEMIRG  BHOS.  Oianlsts.   Chlca«o.  IN.  • 


over 


MINERAU 
H£AV] 
lCOMPOUND 


HEAVE^v?ara 


IS  Packa^  gnoaranteed  to   irive   eatisfaction  or  money 

back.    $1  Packnsre  sofficient  for  ordinary  cnses. 
■MEUL  MEAIE  lEMEOT  COu  M  Fosrtb  AlS.,  riKlburc.  Pa. 


HAY  and  STRAW 

Phlpmont  w.'inted  -.Mho  I'otatocp,  A pples.OnJonp. Poul- 
try, and  all  Produce — Prompt  returnH,  hlKh    prlrrn. 

Feed  and  Fertilizer  Saclcs  Boufiht 

at  Kood  eaab  prices— what  have  you  to  offer? 
GIBBS  A  BRO..  323  N.  Front  St.  PblU. .  Pa 


April    29,   1911. 

best  breeddng  stock  posBlble  In  ^ 
flock  of  60  purebred  Bronze.  Afiter 
selecting  the  breeders  which  were 
very  fine  I  asked  the  lady  why  sbe 
did  not  advertise  her  turkeys,  and  gbe 
said,  "Well,  I  always  sold  all  we  couij 
raise  before  to  our  neighbors,  until 
this  season,  and  when  I  raised  the 
From  almost  every  section  of  price  $1  each,  it  appeared  to  kill  the 
America  comes  the  note  of  Interest  sale  of  them."  I  said,  "Well,  you  place 
in  turkey  culture.  I  have  just  re-  an  advertisement  in — "  I  mentioned 
ceived  an  inquiry  from  a  Southern  a  leading  farm  journal  that  I  knew 
farmer  asking  for  the  characteristics  would  bring  good  results.  She  thought 
of  the  Narragansett  turkey.  Another  it  was  too  late  and  she  would  net 
wishes  to  know  something  of  the  old  sell  any  of  them,  but  in  about  atx 
time  Black  Turkey  and  where  he  can  weeks  after  I  was  there  she  wrote  me 
get  them.  In  fact,  in  the  last  six  she  was  sold  out  and  had  returned 
months  I  have  received  letters  in  several  orders  for  toms.  I  don't 
regard  to  every  known  variety  of  know  of  anything  that  is  in  greater 
turkeys.  This  is  strong  evidence  of  the  demand  than  turkeys.  People  gen- 
great  interest  in  turkey  growing  thru-  eraWy  mate  their  turkeys  earlier  than 
out  the  United  States.  The  Narragan-  they  did  even  five  or  six  years  ago, 
sett  turkeys  are  very  extensively  bred  hence  your  surplus  stock  Is  all  sold 
thruout  the  country,  but  the  Black,  before  you  realize  that  you  have  ad- 
it seems,  is  almost  extinct.  In  Rhode  vertised  your  stock.  I  know  some 
Island  and  Connecticut  there  are  people  get  the  idea  that  turkeys  are 
more  Narragansett  turkeys  raised  hard  to  raise.  Well  they  are,  if  you 
than  all  other  combined.  They  have  raised  turkeys  on  the  same 
are  a  great  market  turkey  and  ground  for  years.  It  makes  a  great 
next  to  the  Bronze  in  size.  Their  difference  if  you  omit  raising  tur- 
color  is  steel  gray,  each  feather  keys  just  three  or  four  years,  you  can 
ending  with  black,  under-color  black,  grow  them  much  easier.  Turkeys 
The  females  should  be  lighter  in  col-  are  like  sheep,  they  prefer  clean  new 
or  than  the  male.  The  Narragansett  pasture  and  must  have  it.  This  is 
turkeys  frequently  reach  the  enor-  the  reason  why  turkeys  are  so  easily 
mous  size  of  forty  pounds,  but  really  grown  over  the  Western  plains,  the 
there  is  no  advantage  dn  breeding  country  is  new,  the  insects  are  plenti- 
these  large  specimens  as  the  medium  ful  and  everything  is  in  their  favor, 
ones  are  more  desirable  than  the  It  is  my  opinion  that  turkeys  will  be 
large  birds.  They  are  a  little  closer  grown  more  extens'ively  in  the  fu- 
made bird  than  the  Bronze,  legs  not  ture  than  dn  the  past,  especially  in 
quite  so  long  and  many  breeders  claim  the  West. — J.  C.  Clipp,  Indiana, 
that  they  mature  more  rapidly  than  

the    Bronze,    hat    this,    however,    is  POULTRY  YARll  NOTirq       ' 

largely    discredited,    yet    they    are    a  POULTRY  YAKD  NOTES 

quite    rapidly    maturing    turkey.      If 

I  were  to  change  varieties  of  turkeys  Breeding  from  pullets  Is  never  ad- 
I  would  either  select  the  Slate  or  the  visable  when  it  is  possible  to  use 
Black.  Here  are  two  varieties  of  mature  hens.  The  chicks  from  pul- 
♦  „,.v«,ro  ihct  aro  wiiifniiv  nprlPftprl  let  eggs  will  frequently  be  lackine 
for  no  just  reason.  The  Black  tur-  in  vigor  and  It  will  be  difficult  to 
key  is  a  very  desirable  variety  to  develop  them  Into  fine  birds.  The 
breed.  For  many  years  this  variety  experienced  poultryman  can  almost 
was  almost  entirely  neglected.  But  tell  at  a  glance  whether  the  chicks 
during  the  past  few  years  I  notice  are  the  plump  vigorous  birds  hatched 
they  are  being  bred  more  extensively,  from  mature  breeding  stock  or  the 
Once  in  a  while  they  are  found  in  weaker  stock  which  comes  from  using 
some  of  the  shows,  but  often  without  pullets  In  the  breeding  pens, 
any  competition.      They  mature  very  — 

early  and  are  very  vigorous.  Why  it  never  pays  to  neglect  the  pur- 
there  are  not  more  Slate  turkeys  chase  of  a  cockerel  until  a  short 
grown,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Here  is  time  before  the  eggs  are  needed  for 
a  variety  that  is  worthy  of  every  hatching.  This  year  there  is  likely 
farmer's  attention.  They  are  very  to  be  a  shortage  of  good  breeding 
large,  while  the  standard  only  calls  cockerels  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
for  27  pounds  for  cocks  and  18  feed  during  the  past  winter.  Possl- 
pounds  for  hens,  yet  they  reac^  the  bly  some  farmers  who  did  not  expect 
enormous  size  of  the  Bronze  verj^  na-  to  hatch  many  chicl^  this  year  will 
turally.  Hence,  I  believe  the  stan-  again  become  Interested  when  the 
dard  weight  for  this  variety  is  en-  spring  weather  arrives  and  they  will 
tirely  too  low.  They  more  frequent-  he  in  the  market  for  additional  breed- 
ly  mature  larger  than  standard  re-  ing  stock, 
quirements  than  below,  which  is  evi-  __ 

dence  that  they  are  naturally  a  large 
variety  of  turkeys.  They  are  very 
beautiful  in  plumage,  more  of  blue 
than  slate,  hence  should  be  called 
the  Blue  turkey. 

Any  variety  of  turkeys  is  very  prof- 
itable at  the  prices  they  are  bringing 
in  the  markets  and  the  farmer  that 
ha.s  gumption  enough  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  will  produce 
as  many  turkeys  each  year  as  possi- 
ble. When  one  considers  the  enor- 
mous number  the  recent  census  turns 
in  for  the  output  of  the  United  States  _ 

which  is  6.500,000  turkeys  it  would  ings  it  pays  to  buy  the  cnc-quar  I 
seem  that  the  market  ^vould  be  over  inch  mesh.  This  will  absolutely  PI 
supplied,  but  the  demand  is  far  great-  vent  sparrows  from  entering  I 
er  than  supply.  Any  breeder  of  pure-  buildings,  it  is  more  work  for  thie  i 
bred  turkeys,  no  matter  what  vari-  to  cut  up,  and  it  acts  as  a  ^''"'^""^^j 
etv,  will  always  find  his  supply  far  It  also  assists  in  preventing  sn 
short  of  the  demand  if  he  lets  his  from  sifting  in  the  front  in  l  I 
facts  be  known  to  the  world.  Last  quantities  during  severe  bllzzara  ■ 
February  I  was  called  to  pick  out  the   — R.  O.  Kirby,  Michigan. 


The    farm    flock    composed   of  one  j 
breed    will    usually    prove    the  most 
profitable.     The  use  of  one  breed  to  s| 
farm    reduces   the   cost   of  equipment 
and    enables    the    farmer    to   become 
more  or  less  of  a  specialist  with  hi' 
own  breed.     It  Increases  the  chances 
of    selling    eggs    for    hatching    and 
breeding    stork    and    diminishes   the  | 
chances  of  mixing  the  flock  and  care- 
lessly developing  a  flock  of  mongrels- 


^rll  20s  1918. 


PennspWania  Fmrm^r 


83—456 
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Use  A  Guernsey 


Rnll  A  ami*  O— n— r  traduced  la 
lbs.olbat«<et  orWSlbe.  oibvaer. 

130^0  Rffore  Batter  WwM 

A  Gnensey  twll  in  Iowa  sired  daurbten  that 
are  piedacinc  130%  more  aiiUc  and  butter  fat 
ihan  their  scnib  daaa. 

Don't  sell  your  scrub  cows  for  beef,  Brce* 
Ibem  to  ■  puM  bred  Gnemaey  tuiU.  The  re- 
tultiar  bcifers  will  prodnce  Iron  2S%  to 
100%  more  than  their  dams.  Gaemseys  fire 
'    (reastest  returns  per  dollar  Inrested  in  teed. 

WHte  for  information. (1) 

ANEUCAM  CUQUBEY  UTTLE  CLDB 
iatll      NlsfW^  N.  H. 


Winterthur  Farms 

OfHer  For  Sale  Sons  of 

"UNEEOAKING    ALCARTRA"  No.l82C46 

A  33-Pouiid   Btsll 

Hetra<«9  twice  to  Klug  Segin  ttiroucti  his  two  beet 
SODS- Johan  a  McKlaiey  Segls  wltha40-lb.  dam.  and 
Kinx  '^e^i')  Ponciao  witb  a  3  7  .'20-lb.  dam. 
NO.  8— Horn  Deoemttnr  lltb,  1917.  Uewnleeiy  mark- 
ed orKoudcontoriaaMoa  anil  a  nliow  ealflnevery  way. 
HUdam.  K.  3  P.  C.  Pea  33811 1 .  h  a  iT.iZ-jbJr.three- 
year-oll  daimbter  of  Kinc  BeisU  Pontiac  Caiamtty.  a 
i^\\>.  loa  of  King  Sa^ts  pontlaa  Alcarva.  HIb  16  near- 
est da-.nn  averase  25.8  be.  butter  In  reven  flays. 
No.  I",  -Horn  December  a  tod,  1917.  Beta  about  even 
local'>r,  long.  straiHht  back,  deep  b«d led  and  a  show 
bull  in  every  reopect..  h  is  10  ncareai;  dams  average  2S.4 
11)1.  biittor  m  seven  days.  Dam:  QuMn  NaaU  De  Kol 
g«l»  226241.  A.  R.o.  at  3y.  Sa9L«>  Uf.  Bftk.  20.02 
lb?,  butter.  SW     Is  a  RranddaasbMr   rt  De  Kol  Beet* 

N?.'2a-Bom  January  7th,  1918.  This  ^".JS,,*,'!*IfJ 
more  black  thsn  white  and  an  e«tra  good  indlvldujl 
for  one  of  hH  age.  He  eom«  from  beavy  BroducUji 
dams.  His  tea  nearert  dam-i  »;!2rMe  27-tt8.  Dam, 
Quasn  Greenwood  ConeordM  De  Kol  l**'***'  A. 
5.O..  47«  iba  mtlfc.  23.08  lbs.  butter.  Her  d»m  la 
»>7-4b.  cow  with  a  M-U>.  dam. 

WINTfiRTHUR   FARMS 
WintertbHV. 


COUNTY  NOTES 


You  wantslronK.vigorous  cows, 
that  |iiiiiii«  la»«e  cfUMRtitMS  of 
milk  and  bttttorfaft  at  low  ffaed 
and  labor 

Pure- 
bred 


Union  Co.,  Pa.,  (C),  Aj^rll  S. — The 
past  two  weeks  liave  been  favorable 
for  com  husking^  fodder  hauling  and 
manure  hauling,  plowing  and  sowing 
oats  and  planting  potatoes.  All  these 
jobs  have  been  done  lately  and  still 
there  are  shocks  of  com  stover  in 
fields.  More  plowing  has  been  done 
for  oats  and  corn  and  more  oats  seed- 
ed than  during  the  first  week  in 
April  for  some  years.  Ground  Is 
getting  dry,  but  works  up  fine  for 
oats  seeding.  Clover  seed  hai5  mostly 
been  sown  and  some  apple  orchards 
have  been  sprayed.  Some  farmers 
are  plowing  their  sod  fields  before 
seeding  the  oats.  With  some  potatoes 
unsold,  and  the  demand  small  at  from 
50  to  60  cents  per  bushel,  less  pota- 
toes may  be  planted  than  last  year. 
Wheat  fields  are  not  promising  for  a 
good  crop.  Farm  sales  are  all  over 
and  a  number  of  sales  ran  from  $5,- 
177  to  $6,636;  the  latter  was  "the 
amount  of  Laird  Wehr'a  sale.  Stock 
and  implements  all  brought  good 
ptrices.  A  car  load  of  registered 
Brown  Swiss  cattle,  the  herd  of  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Dixon,  deceased,  was  sold 
at  Brook  Park  lately.  The  best  cow 
sold  for  $225  and  two  others  at  $200 
each.  There  are  not  many  of  this 
breed  in  this  county  or  these  would 
have  sold  for  more  money.  The  crowd 
was  small  on  account  of  farmers  be- 
ing busy  at  spring  work.  The  farm 
bureau  has  not  been  able  to  secure 
a  farm  agent  as  yet. — J.  N.  Glover. 

Cumberland  Co.,  PT.  J.,  (S.)  Apjril 
4. — The  ground  is  getting  rather  dry. 
Many  farmers  have  all  their  early 
potatoes  planted;  the  acreage  is  tbis 
section  ia  smaller  than  usual.  Some 
canners  are  contracting  for  tomatoes 
at  $30  per  ton.  Much  milk  is  being 
produced;  the  price  has  been  put 
down  to  51  cents  per  quart.  Potatoes 
are  selling  for  60  cents  per  bushel; 
butter,  50  cents  pound;  eggs,  33  cents 
dozen;  hay  $35  ton.  —  Evereitt  H. 
Sbeppard. 


Eggs     WJii  Itimm     Chidb^CHICKS 


«iyou « 
ItUdl 


yout 
(or   your  ffeck  >       Thc«  okIw 
Es«abHahM»  BtirnAm.    W* 

Single  Comb  Whiifee 

Our  prioaaareas  loiaaa  can 
under  present  coodttioNS. 

SPRINC  WATER  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  V.  O.  No.  1  SkMlbtaMk  N.  J 


Leghorn*  CM> 

oasMkteatly   ba  aaMed 


ifscs-tsai 

"nadi.IjaKboi 
eaMiog. 


Single  Contb  White  Leghomt  EacikniTely 

BARaON  STRAIN  3000  breeders  oa  Are*  tarm  range, 
tnoeulated  and  free  from  llee.  Special  bred  lor  winter 
egga  wlthreaordaupto  a7*aBa.Now  booktng  orders  tor 
eggs  and  baby  chicks,  AprliA  May  aeUvery .  capaoiw 
10  to  12,000  cbloka  wee  Jy.  Order  ««U  in  advance  ttiia 
year.aademaad  w  Ul  eaoaed  UwaupHpIy.  My  book  .PreAts 
in  poultry  Keeping  Solved.Iroe  w  Oh  an  ilO  ordan.Clr- 
«ulaca  Free.  EOj^  Brlgga.Box  M  tPlMaaotV  auey J4. Y. 


Well  hatebed.  well  bred,  from  best  heavy- 
egg  etraina  oz  Beds,  Rocks,  Wyandottea, 
LeglMnia.  ete.    FREE  BOOK  tells  bow 
to  make  more  money  fromPoaltry. 

W.r.mUrOT.BasS.  Fracltowa.M.  J. 


HOLSTEINS 


•ra  the  one  breed  that  meets  these  icquve- 
ments.  Statistics  prove  Hobteins  the  aiaat 
profitable   brce<i    on   earth.      Write     for   free 

iCafc— ■.^^l       IwM^lrlof  — nn  nhliaatinn.     We  have 

jHRHH^9^  nothing  to  sell 

n^lSmi      The  Holatein-Friealan  Aaa'n.   off 

H      '•iT*     America,  Box  2l8,BrattIeboro,Vt. 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

7-8  Holstein  calves,  either  sex,  t6  to  $40  each,  e«- 
pr(>s3  prepaid  in  lota  of  5.  4*  high  grade  4-year- 
olds,  cIo<ie  springers.  $M  to  •«)  each,  40  yeM'lings 
not  bred;  30  registered  heifers  ready  to  breed  JIM 
each.  28  registered  bulls.  Registered  and  high 
pade  cows  at  farmen*  lirices. 

JoKn  C.  Reaoan.  Tally.  N.  Y. 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

Seven-elfrhtba  Holstein  Halter  Calves  tl  5  to  S20 
each,  express  paid  la  lota  of  five.  Two  Heller 
Cttives  tram  re  glstered  aire  (dam's  record  27  lbs. 
butu  r  7  days*,  and  R«Klaterad  BuU  CaH  (or  t60 
t.  0.  h.  Cortland.  Nhw  carlaad  of  two-year-old 
Heifers,  bred  to  nattered  sire.  I  seU  sattsfaetloo 
sod  everything  In  Holatelns. 

C.  W.  ELLIS,  Jr..  CortlMid.  N.  Y. 
Office.  31  1-2  Malo  St.  Bell  phoae. 


AMERICAN  JEBSET  CATTLE  CLUB 

TO  CELEBRATE  QOLDER 

AUNIVERSARY 


The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  be 
held  In  New  York  City  on  May  first, 
1918.  The  original  number  of  40 
members  has  been  increased  to  722, 
and  new  members  are  now  being  ad- 
mitted at  the  rate  of  100  per  year. 
The  present  yearly  registration  of 
purebred  Jerseys  is  40,000  as  com- 
pared with  400  In  the  first  year  of 
the  Club's  existence.  To  date  93 
volumes  of  the  Herd  Register  have 
been  published,  and  they  Include  the 
names  of   543,500   animals. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

of  quality  guaranteed  to  l.SOO  miles.  Bgga  for 
Hatcbiag  at  low  prioea.  Bar.  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Ijeg- 
taoms,  a.  C.  and  R.  C.  Keds,  W.  Wyandottea, 
Buff  and  W.  Orpingtons.  Chleklet  catalog  free. 
flOSMEN  ffMLTKV  FMMIS,      R  n     Gothea, 


I^Y  OLD  CHICKS 

2M.000  (or  1918.   glO.OO  pfr   100  and  up.    Pure  bred 

batcbed  right,  atrong  guarantee.  10  leading  varieties. 

Hai«blng   oggi.     Western    Braneh,  Augunta.  Kansas. 

Free  CatKlo|L        Starape  appreetated. 

,„„   HUfiER'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 

333  West  Fremont  Street,  FostorU.  OhkK 


Baby  Chicks 


R.  &  GOOD. 


S,  C.  White  Leg- 
homa.  S12.50  per 
100.        Circular. 
PEACH  BOTTOM.  PA. 


Tiffaatsr'a       aiTCr    Laced.  Wblte  and   Columbian 
SunMiar  Wyaodottes,  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 

XTTT  Baireo-a  Legborna.  Pekla.  Rouen  awt 

Cnicka  Indian  Runner  Duckllnga. 

AU>HAr.t  VOVL-WmY  FARM.  R.  39.  Pbo«m&r«lllaJ>a. 


/-^Uir^VCl.  B.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from  vigorous  buel- 
^^rxiV^J^vT  asBB  bred  tiens  tbat  have  lop    combs. 
loag  l>odfe8.  dsvp  egg  baskets.     Tbe  profitable  kUd. 
Oekenr  prteaai 
GUY  A.  LEADER.  Bt.  2  York.  Pa. 


a«.W.  I^ghong.  lie.  Mooarie* 

_  M  for  deed  efelsks.  Ok.  ttm. 

Hk  ATLauver.  MeAUstsrvUle.  P». 


Haftching 


aoiQ»«3.sft 


S.,  C.  Wblte  and  Boa  Orpingten 
and  Blaek  Mlnoreae.  l«torsT.60: 
-    W.J.  Widaey. I>OTlMburg4>e. 


:ao>W:Tborougbbre(l  Books. Wyaodottes. 

ns.  Hamburgs.       19  vartrtles.   3gtta  year. 

».  K.  M<mK.  CoopM-sburg,  Pa. 


p;«t»Q '«■  h*<«blng.  White  Turkeys,  Moscovy,  Mal> 
•^K6»  lard.PeklnDuck.Rocks,  Wyaodottes .Legboms. 
Free  Circular.       B.  F.  Kahler.         Hughes vlUe.  Pa. 


1«*finC«   Barred  Rocks  (pullets  matu^l)  Sicilian  But' 

xjKr^j<j    tsi«up«  and    Auconas  from  f2.00  up  per  16. 

K.  CadwaUadtr.  WeUtvllle,  Penna. 


Eaeeaetee  Cat.  free  Varlsttae  fine  poultry,  turkeys. 
.  duoka.  giilneae,  baotama,  bares,  dogs,  pigeons, 
stock.  Pioneer  Farm.  Telford,  Pa. 


Thoroughbred   Poultry  IS  i6%Too- S: 

S2JS0ap.  Cat.  free.  B.  K.  Mobr,   Quakertown.  Pa.' 


Barred  Rocks  "Ringlets"  ISiSfSfi^ 

Derl5:S3.60perao.    Fred  G.  Keller,  MlUemnotTrofalo 


Barron  White  Leghorn  EtfAs.  Selected  breeders.  Free 
range.  Males  dams  272  Kggrecort^.Sl  per  13^6  per  100 
prepaid.  wm.  D.  Seldel,       Strawbe  rry  RMge,  Pa. 


Swine 


Greystone  Berkshires 

Spring  pigs  eltber  sex,  pair)  and  tnos  not  aiciu  from 
large  mature  eows  of  best  breeding.     Twenty-flve  sows 
m  our  herd.     Write    (or  circular   giving  further  des- 
cription and   prioes,       ic'd  free. 
GRKYSTOXii  FARM,  SUmmersvlUs,     W.Vg. 


O  T  C  SWTMF  ^^Ty?'- Stock  au  ages,  frem 
v^.  X.  v_  .  o^vii-Nj:/  theherd  that  won  premier  and 
ezblbttor  at  every  fair  shown  and  aU  cbamploDs  on 
MHrii,also  grand  cbamplonboar  atMlcb.andOhioSUte 
MOrs  We  breed  the  tiest  We  sell  what  we  breed. 
Every  pig  shipped  on  approval.  Get  our  catalogue. 
Rei{.  Free.  Write  your  wants. 
CRANO£LX4  &  SON.       Boa  U.         Caa  Cttyk  MMk 


keg.  P.  Chinas.  Berkahlree.    C.  Wbltee.  ___ 

strain.  aU  ageaw  mated  not  akiB.  8  weeke  DtaTScSd 
BOWS,  service  boars.  Collie  and  BeagledooTonS 
Guernsey  calvee  aag  poultry.  ^^ 

P.  F.  HAMII.TON.  COCHBANVILLB.  PA. 


Any 


'N 


Over  too  White  HoUand  Turkeys  l^h 

Hens  weighing  ten  and  eighteen  lbs.,  $9  to  910;  toms. 
sixteen  to  twenty-fivs  lbs..  9»to  gts.  Satlsteetlon 
■uaraoteed.    M.  W.  ANDBRSON.Stcwareatown.  Pa. 


Selby 


Service  Satisfies  SlS.'^'SV'  SS 

eggs,  FBBBa.    Potntoee  a  specialty.    Returns  day  goods 

are  sold.    Ask  tor  our   Barliet  lettsr. 

8ELBV  PKODUCB  CO..  PHILADELPHIA 


FARMER  INVENTOR  DEAD 


JpFGoir  null    ready  for  serviee.     Dam'e  reeord 
•crscy  r>Ull    over  500  llw.  butter  in  1  year.  Sire's 
Dam  22  lbs.  in  7  days,  <iraad-dam,   who  is  also  his 
Great  (irand-dam,  0»1  ll>a.  In  1  year.         Write  us. 
*.  M.  MAIN  A  SONS.  8H1PPEN8BURG.  PA. 


Reg.  &  Grade  Hobteins  Z'^t^^l] 

Mb  or  part  credit.  T-S  HoIstetB  Calves   6  days  old.   WO 
4125  cacb.From  reg.  ^res.  Hany  VaJI.  Warwick.  N.  Y. 


Beglstered  HolstelB  bull  ealves  from   A.  R  •  O.  dams 
gdaaoib.  sire.       Write  for  prlBse,  pteeuree  wd  ped- 

WALTER  M.  CRUTTEN DEN  WIIkes-Baire.P*w 


for  Sale  Fine  Reg.  t;uern<tcy  belfers,lmD.  *  Amorioan 
wM.Some  to  freshen  Apr. Home  flnelmp.  granddaugbf^rs 
•I  Gov.  Cheoe;  bull  calves.     J.  S.Yoder.      Wooster.  O 


peilUtered  Holstein  anil  Guernsey  bulls  from 
'XoUves  to  serviceable  age.  250  animals  In  tbe  herd. 
BONNYMEADS  FAR.vTs.    R.   D.  1.     Hainsburg.  Pa. 


S.  L.  Allen,  inventor  and  manufac- 
turer of  the  famous  Planet  Jr.  line 
of  garden  and  farm  implements,  died 
at  Miami.  Pla..  March  29.  The  large 
business  which  Mr.  Alien  developed 
will  be  continued  without  interrup- 
tion by  his  former  associates. 


PROMINENT  MARYLAND  FARMER 
DIES 


Albert  B.  Twining,  prominent  corn 
grower,  leading  dairyman  and  pro- 
gressive farmer  of  Harford  County, 
Md.,  died  of  pneumonia,  April  3.  Mr. 
Twining  bred  and  developed  a  strain 
of  com  that  has  been  a  big  winner  at 
the  National  Corn  Shows,  and  a  con- 
sistent winner  in  state  shows. 


1?nnC&  Blaek  and  Wtalts  Langsbans.  Light  A  Dark 
HiVXVik?  Bratamas,  Barred  Cehimblan  and  Partridge 
Plymouth  Roek.  Partridge  and  CohirabtaoWyandottes. 
Pekln  Due  kt.     15  for  91.K0  prepaid. 

M.  H.  MYSRS.  EDOM.  VA. 


PARADISE  Ek«MilB>  of  haavy  Iving   Poultrr 
OULTRY*  •   Wkltc  Leghorns    Buff 
FARM    OiWaRhode  Island  Reds      1 

Day-old  chlck.s.  Hatching 
Our  1918  Circular  Free. 


TrapNaatcd 

Ply.Kocka.200- 

Egg  Strain. 

Eggs  and    StocK   for  Sale. 

Boa  B,  PARADISE,  PA. 


T'li^lr^v  F(Tf»c  ftrlctly  freeb  irom  large  selected 
lUTKey  tiggS  M.  Bronse.  B.  Red.  W.  Holland 
and  Narragansett.  9  for93.25: 15  for  S5.25  by  mall  or 
Express  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Ordiero  niled 


promptly. 


N.  M.  Caldweiq       Jacobsburg,  Ohio. 


S.C.  White  Leghorns  S'^^yTySrf*^'^? 

for  catalog  giving  prices  and  description  or  choice 
breeding  stock,  baby  chicks  and  eggs.  Ivywood 
Poultry  Farm.  Box  71A.  Avood  ale  .Chester  Co..  Pa. 


Eggs-Baby  Chicks  gL^t^neTti^^/^t^ 

heavy  btylnti  strain.  Cat.  on  inquiry.  Book  orders  early 
because  Mg  demands  and  shortage  of  stock.  Riverdale 
Poultry  Farm.  F.  E.  McAllister.  Prop..  Cortland. N.Y. 


I.  Free  eireular.  Alsotmtt;  from 
ed  herd,  registered  Guems^rt. 
LOCUST    LAWN  FARM. 

Box 3.  — -t  'a   Mnwif,   Pa. 


Penns  Valley  Berkshires  ^JS*  iSSSi 

^•^-  RI8HEL.  CKNTBE    BAUU  PA. 


Z^^t^iSJ'i^M^^^i^  bf  gj'ifsrs 


E.   ROWELL,    Jr. 


uALuS    iiukL  wr 


bred  to 
ign  up  to  «oo  tbe. 
8COTTSBURG.  VA. 


O.  I.  C's.  BIG  TYPE,  ^y  ••/a^rr^^^at 


Wanted  2S?*"  E^-  six  orseven  weeks   old.  Bigk. 
Zl^   V^  **  H'"*"  P»'«*   *»r  I've  poultry,  bei^ 


.  .  ».......«.  f^  prices  I 

Dreeds  of  bens  preferred. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS    S!.7p«SS!-V«"  "* 


OEa  F.  GRIFFIE. 


^i 


NEWVLLLK.  VA. 


White  Leghorns.         g.  D.  Barnes.  ^Qrovecuyipi. 


Reg.  Chester  Whites  cLvlT*  wS."*™"' 

yents.  MOSES  EABY.       ^'^'StndSgSgg.^gg 


o.  I.  c.  a  c.  w 

out  of  cbamptoosL 
8.  L.  RHUDES, 


■.gft-^  shipped  C.  O.   D.  Sired  by  and 

Mtschlef  2o  weight  600  lbs.at  12  mos. 

VERSAILLES.  OHIO. 


O.I.C.&  Chester  Wliite?t"??t  p^  re»«y  soon,  satis. 
.^.....  ,    .  faction  dt  sate   delivery  guar. 

JOHN   L.  VAN  HORN.  TROY.        PENNA. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE 

W.  J.  MoCONNSLL. 


pigs  lor  sale  cbeeo 


n«K(   sixty 
OXFORD, 


ydnys 


MA. 


noist( 


When  using  wire  on  poultry  builil'H     «;«* 


Mn   Til. 11a     from  A.  R.  ().  dams.  Write  your 

ein    nnilS     want»:they  .ire  priced  to  sen.  M  . 

E^aiictioar.  Crystal  Spring  Stock  Farm.LltUeatown.Pa. 


Mllkinf*  Qlirwrf  lir»i»nc  B""    mlvea  bred  from  the 

«*>iMiif»  onorinoms,^t  wflkmg  strains  for 

■»:al30few  helters.   C.M.Kennedy  A^ns.  Ulster,  P»^ 


Hol^jfoin  T4o;fr>K  r*a\t  9-10  while  from  ft  3(Vlb. 

•  KMsroin  neiter  i^^aii  sire  prio<> $«w. i<iiii<aif 


'mm 


'^:iiMp«irc.$26.  Oaks  Dab-y  Farm.  Wyaluslng.  Pa. 


*]jT»SHIRR    BULL 

Srtntr.S.'^S?'  *o  ■•"•     They  will  Improve  y^ur    herd. 

wBKRT  TEMPLETON   A  SON.         ULSTER.    PA. 


CALVES  Advanen  Registry  an 


>„ 


ReCT    Jt^vaa^ra    From   Romo   of    the  meet  noted 

Bhrfj;  ™  l?^y^    blood  In  the  world. 

•^O.  W.RUNK,    Woodlawn  Farm.  AUentown,  Pa. 


FERTILIZERS  IN  CARIOTS 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  taken  up  with  the  fertilizer 
committee  of  the  Chemical  Alliance 
the  matter  of  selling  fertilizers  to 
farmers,  or  associations  of  farmers, 
in  wholesale  lots  at  the  same  rate 
given  to  dealers.  The  committee  has 
advised  the  Department  that  In  fu- 
ture they  will  charge  the  same  price 
in  wholesale  lots  of  fertilizers  of  not 
less  than  30  ton  carloads,  or  such 
carload  unit  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Car  Service  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Rail- 
road Adtmlnl^tration,  of  the  same 
grade  and  quality,  to  individuals  or 
associations,  for  cash  or  bankable  se 
curlty,  as  they  do  to  merchants  or 
dealers  in  the  same  locality  or  f.o.b 
factory. 


«';  rtOA  PKInl-a  for  191S.  Of  the  laying  kind  that 
U.),\J\nf  V^UICKS  pay.  S.C.  While  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns. B&rred  Plymouth  RockH  and  broiler  chicks. 
Catalogue  Free.    Cyclone  Hatchery,  MlUerstuwn,  Pa. 


R.    C.   REDS 

Egp.  $I..M  for  IS:  $8.5*  for  tee 
ttWlP*  POUITRY  FARM  


Bred  to 

winners 


Lay.     Blue  Ribbon 
at  l/tading  8howe. 


Urge  B»k>ki,g  swiM  p?gsisio,5;f^  Sfisr. 

HOME  FARM.  CENTER    VAIXEy"™. 


GEnvsiuRfi.  m 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn   ^S^s'Slfi^Tr.^'^ 


each,  according  to  season. 
C.P.  8HIREY. 


Theworlcl'i    greatest  layers. 
8TEWARTSTOWN,  PA. 


Ci    f    R     T     Rprl4    Eggs  tS  per    100:    $1.50— IS. 
o.  Kj.  i\.  I.  ixcus   HeaHby  vigorous  utility  bene 


— no  puUeta. 

E.  R.  JOHNSON. 


Center   Bridge.  Pa. 


Chicks,  Rm-ks  &Re(ls  ilJ.'^n'T.^P^Th' -^o^- 

delivery.  E.  R.  HUMMER  A  CO..  lYenchtown.  N.  J. 


Ct\  Rreeds    ''^''*''"<  ducks^geeee.  turkeys.  ^1- 


_  , tarns.  Hares.  Collie  and  Fox 

terr Mr  puppies.    St  oek  and  KggH.    Exceptional  One  cat. 
free.  Write  for  yours  now.  Edwin  A.   Souder.Telford.Pa. 


WantedToulOUt  and  other  Breeds  ofGeese 

Good  nuality  stock.    Advise  quantity,  .itje  and  .ivpr.i  -e 
weight.  Maenlfl  HertlCMltwal  Ct.,  52-H  Visty  SL.  Not  Virk. 


Pnr  CIoIa  Chicks.  20    varieties. 
or  naie  52!»  Hamilton  Street. 
NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  CO.. 


write   Desk    E, 
Allentown,  Pa. 


Big  Type  Poland  Chinas  S^f^^^aXiffi 

gilts. R.H.LYLE, CaSiZ.  OHIO 

Shin#»r'<5    £"«*«»««<'  •t'*'^y  R«^  P«9.  4  to  6  weeks. 
iDiiiiKrr  h    Prices  r  ght. 

KARL  D.  BHINER.  TOWANDA.  PA. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C  ' 

B.  H.  RUTLEnOF. 


„     nig     Type.       Spring    Ptge 
•^     ready    soon.  Write 

Rt.    3         HONESDALE.  PA. 


DurOOS  «|''?"y se.pt  •>"»".•?''  Bllts.  Win  breed 
J-'urucs  giitsforAug.  ASept.Sprtng  pigs  either  sex 
IRA  D.  JACKSON         R.  10,*^      VAN  W^RT    OHIO 


Miscellaneous 


PERCHERON  STALLION 

No.  125175.  for   sale.    Foaled    April  \9.  IMt. 

ELIZABETH   FARMS,  R.  F.  D, 

Lititx,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


TWO  BLACK  PERCHERON  ST  ALLIONS.  6  Mart 

old,  one    l.snc),  one  2,000  lbs.    Registered    In  P.  8.  of 

A.  One  largo  Spnnish  Jack,  6  years  old. 

I.  A.  STEPHENS.  Claysvnie.  Penna. 


JACKS 

W.  C  WHITE. 


FOR  SALE    Bv 

COUDERSPORT .  PENNA. 


Bahy 


diinl-c  f'-^-    ^bl'e  T eghorns.  price  right. 
v^iiiv  iva  Order  now  for  spring  and  summei 
Howard  G.  Allen,  New  Park,  Pa. 


P 


LEASE  say :    ««I  saw  your 

adv.  iu  Pennsylvania  Farmer.** 
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Everytlimg  to  Wear,  Necessities  for  Home,  Workshop  or  Farm— af  a  Big  Saving 

THIS  book  is  truly  Your  Bargain  Book.  From  corer  to  tvrw,  tntry  »•«•  r«pre««nto  a  distinct  MTinr  on  Mm«  one  tliia( 
that  yon  need  for  your  fanUy,  your  home,  your  workdiop  or  the  farm.  You  cannot  •tudy  it  too  closely.  The  n«n 
familiar  you  are  with  Your  Barrain  Book  the  better  able  you  are  to  meet  preMnt  market  conditions,  for  the  savian 
en  one  article  will  (o  a  lon«  way  toward  the  purchase  ©f  anolher.  Bemember  •rerythinr  in  Your  Barrain  Bo4»k  is  cur. 
anteed.     Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied.     Keep  your  copy  handy. 


Book 
IsFREE 
to  All 


0000000 

HIsh  Gnuia  Mater- 
ial* for  Home  Drew- 
makart.  Kverythlng 
from  plain  ginghams 
to  the  finest  silka. 
Rcalmonpy-savlngot)- 

Kortunlties  for  every 
ome  sewer.  See 
pages  303  to  424  of 
Your  Bargain  Book. 

0000000 


000000 

Ready-to-Wear  Ap- 
parol.  We  show  ouly 
the  lateit  New  York 
style*  at  price*  that 
are  astonishingly  low. 
Kvery  garment  Is  fully 

riarante«d.  Seepages 
to  93  of  Tour  Bar- 
gain Book,  also  Inside 
and  outside  corers. 

SOOOOOOOO 


$/|65      SoBa  Oak  Dininf  Room  Table 


96 A I  i  ©7    Solid 
Oak  Dlnlnc  Table, 
high    gloss    golden 
oak  flnisb.     8-incb 
turned    pedestal;    shaped 
legs.     Round  top,  42  in. ; 
6 -foot  length.     Represents 
wonderful   earing    at   our 
I*ice.      ghipping    weight, 
about    120    lbs.      Shipped 
from  New  York  or  North 
Carolina     For  other  de- 
signs and  aisee  tt*  pages 

i^V.".  .'!'•....  $9.65 


no 


25  Barrel 
Spray 
Pump 


See  "Your  Bargain  Booh"  for  Other 
Dining  Boom  Farniture 


7I9A824    Solipec 
model.        Very     eaay     to 
operate    and   may    be    at 
tarhed  to  any  strong  bar 
rel.    Fitted    with 
brass       cylinder, 
brass  ball   Talre. 
brass  valve  seats; 
nothing    to    cor- 
rode     or      rust. 
Dou  ble  padd  le  sc - 
Itstor;  5  feet  of  three-ply 
hose  and  Vermorel  noaale. 
Shipping  weight,  about  45 

??Sr. $10.25 


Complsfe 


o 
o 
o 

o 
o 

Q 


Dinnerware    to  ^3 

Suit  Every  Purse.  ~r 

Many  sets  repro-  Qj 

(luced   in   actuaJ  ^mJ 

colors    and    all  \J 

priced  exceeding-  ^^ 

ly  low.    See  pages  ^^ 
»i27  to  631. 


927A2370  Majuaid  High  Breed 
MiHiel.  White  cedar  tub  bound  with 
heavy  hoop«;  large  flat  rim  flywlietl; 
leTer-maniimlatitl  dolly,  with  flat, 
smooth,  heavy  iH'g><.  Washer  has  cor- 
rugated sides  and  bottom.  Dimen- 
sions: 21 H  in.  at  top;  22Ts  in.  at 
bottom;  VJ^,  Inclies  high.  ShiiipinK 
weight.    100  pounds.  $  1  4  7  5 


YORK  TIRES 

5000  MUes  Guaranteed 


Cod 


The  YORK  is  an  established,  reliable  tire  Kuaranteed  for  6,000 
miles.  It  is  properly  built  from  the  best  of  crude  rubber,  fabric 
and  compounds  and  is  carefully  tested  and  inspected.  The 
YORK  is  the  best  tire  investment  you  could  possibly  make  be< 
cause  our  "100  cents  for  a,  dollar"  policy  insures  your  buying 
RIGHT — and  these  prices  prove  it.  ■ 

Non-SIdd— Universal  Type 

Size,      Shpg.      lYlc^, 
in.      wt.,  lbs.      eac*i 


Plain  Tread— Universal  Type 

Price. 


72A4633 
72A4636 
72A4637 


Sjse,      Shrg 
in.      Vii.,  lbs.      each 
?0x3        H   SI  0.66 
30x3V4     1-.       13.76 
32x3H     16       16.18 


72A4603 
72A4604 
72A46O0 


30x3% 
32x3% 
34x4 


22      24.50 


Kor  list  of  sixes  and  prices  see  page  .'•48  of  "Tour  Bargain  Book." 


o 

o 

o 
o 
o 
o 


Kitchen  CabN  ^.~ 
nets.  They  repre-  »— / 
sent  the  ri  e  w.  f-^ 
sanitary  method  ^-' 
of  working  In  the  (~^ 
kitchen.  Seepages  ~~ 
683  to  687  of  O 
Your  Bargain  ^^ 
Book.  O 


rfrk 

Size,  C  iiHlief 


Standard  Monkey  Wrench 

I  A47QO  Hfarv.  stroni:  ai.d  dur- 
alile;  nith  wrouglit  bar  and  head,  deep 
milled  screw  and  wood  handle.    CA- 

Shpg.  wt..  1  pound.    Price. . .   JWC 


'8 


Richland    l^'r 
Hill  and    "^'•'' 
Seeder 
Drill 


'        Porch  and  Lawn  ^>a. 
-N     Furnitiire.     See*—' 
^^     lages  730  to  ":;.'«  f^ 
I    of   Your  Bargain.  *— ' 
.     Book    for    porch  f^ 
,J    and  lawn  fuml-  j2Z 

Oture    to    make  *,   ' 
your    lionie  more   ^m. 
f^  comfprmMe.  >— J 


IA7768     i-'rame   is   made  _ 

of  7/J6-inch  cold  drawn  steel  rod;  forged  oteel 
alligator  jans;  hardwood  head  aud  haiulle.  QulU 
scrtws  Into  head.     Six  Jetmings    pattern  au^er  bit.s. 

%   to  1  iiiclu     h.hlpplug  wt.,  2%  tog.  '  " 

l*rice     , 


$2.85 


75A22S0XX  Bed,  tedna  and  Mattrew. 
Choice  of  either  White  Enameled  or  Vemli 
Martin  bed.  State  whkh  you  desk*.  Msm, 
4%,  4  or  3%  ft.  See  p.  T07  "Tour  Bargain 
Book"  for  description.  Wt..  «5  Cl  7  ?A 
lbs.     Prlcsk    complete #ll.i>U 


Plant  a  AnySmed 

From  Cehry 

to  Beana 


*^  •  7 1  A3  482      Mad< 


7  I 9A2 I  30 

Rich  land 
model ;  sim- 
ple, strong 
and  accurate. 
Has  separate 
seeding  disc 
for  each  size 
seed. .  The 
seeding:  de- 
vice Is  composed  of  only  tliree  parts-  a  disc, 
and  a  small  star  wheel;  no  cams,  no  gears,  no  bands, 
no  springs.  I'lants  in  hills  4  to  24  iiiihetf,  or  in  con- 
tinuous drill  any  quantity.  Made  entirely  of  steel  and 
malleable  iron,  except  handles.  IK-intli  wheel.  Ship- 
ping u eight,  C7  lbs.     Shipped  from  New  York.  (tO    ||| 


Made 

of  Etlectwl  liardwood.  painteii  red,  and  strong- 
ly brai-til  with  wood.  Has  18-inih  steel 
wiieeL  Slxe  of  bed.  26x11^  in.  Ka«y  run- 
ning barrov.'.  fully  guaranteed.    Blipg.  CO  O 4 


^^M:f'J 


wt..  45  lbs.    Price. 


a  shaft 


Steel  Weed  Scythe 


1 


Length,     28 
plug  weight.  2  pounds. 
ITU-e   


grade  steel,   perfectly   ground 
and  tempered;  polished  edge. 


inches.        ShiiJ- 

$1.29 


Hi^  Grade  Hatcbe 


Hua'on      Crucible      Steel 
Batchetx,    broad    or    shln- 

fUng.  Krom  9.10  to  11.70. 
"or  description  and  iTlcea 
see  Page  848  of  Your  Bar- 
gain  Book. 


I A023O  Hudson  Plain 
Face  Nail  Ilammer.  Best 
crucible  steel,  stained  hli-kory 
handle.  Weight,  16  ounces, 
not  including  handle,  fj^ 
Price •  •  V 


62c 


Beveled  Edge  Steel  Chisel 

IA8&48  C.  E.  Jennings'  No.  70  Beveled 
Kdge  Socket  Firmer  Cliisel  of  best  crucible 
h\ef\.  Properly  tempered  and  honed.  Leather  tipped 
hickory  handle.  Size,  %-lnch.  Shipping  wt.,  Cos.  CO_ 
Price P*'C 


Combination  Oil  Stone 


O 
O 

o 
o 

o 


Good  Paint  for  ^•\  \ 
Every    Need.      A  ^^\ 

coat  of  paljit  in-  C~\\ 
creases  the  value  ^"^j 
of  your  property.  CJI 
Pages  873  to  8S3  ~1 
of  Your  Bareain  Ol 
Book  show  you  ^i^  I 
evervthlng  yon^J| 
ne<HJ. 


108   Carpenters' Popular 
Steel  Saw      ^..-s****" 


__,      Good  Tools  for 
O  Little  Money.   No 

O  matter  wliat  your 
tra<le,  business  or 
p^  profession,  the 
~~  tools  necessary 
O  f"'  1'  will  be 
-_^  found  in  Y'our 
\J  BarK^'iii  Book. 
f--^    See  the  iii'iix. 


o 
o 

o 

g 

o 


lA/U«K3  llu«i  on  .\o.  07  2»1-lnrh  S,^«-,  skew  lack  ot.ly.  High 
grade  crucldle  F;«el:  leach  handle  fa»tcned  with  screws.  Makes 
good  houselir»lil  s.-.w  l«it  not  intended  for  cabinet  work.  See  Your 
Bargain  Book  for  thl^e.  Shipping  weigiit,  2V4  lbs. 
I'rice    


$1.08 


Diamond  Shape  Hoe 


price,  each 


7  I  A  I  888  Warren  Pattern  Diamond 
Sli*i>e  Hue.  Has  poUslied  5-lnch  Made. 
7  indies  deep,  and  4',4-foot  hardwood 
handle.     Shpg.    wt.,   2  Ifaa.  ATr 


f  A  I  6098  For  putting  keen  edge 
on  tools  or  taking  out  nicks.     Com- 
posed of  e«nery  and  corundum.  Hlie, 
Gx'2\\.    81i|>g.    Wt..    12   OS. 
Price,  each 


23c 


:i,ll:^lS'f 


m  If  '^-^^^jp*-"  i| 


nO90' 

ia>=: 


90  Oak  China  Cloiet 

06A288  Male  of 
quartered  oak  In  nl(n 
gloss  golden  finish.  Heiglit,  %'  In.; 
width.  37  in.  Ornamental  toi>  gal- 
lery ben*  glass  ends;  adju^iahle 
(helves,  and  lock  and  key.  siap- 
Ing  weight,  shout  125  lbs.  Shipped 
from  Indiana  factory,  e  1  Q  QA 


Get  Our  Free  Special  Catalogs 

In  addition  to  Your  Bargain  Book  we 
issje  free  special  uatalogs.  For  a  jwat 
card  request  we  will  gladly  send  you  any 
of  our  special  catalogs  on  the  following 
line*:  Sewing  Machine*.  Styleflt  Patterns, 
Wall  Paper.  Paint.  Bicycle*,  Heating  Sys- 
tems. Mus'eal  Good>,  Plumbing  Goods, 
and  Automobile  Acoeateries. 


$137 


Bosco  Handle  Ax 


_  7IA6424  Genuine  Hudson  Ax. 
Has  deep  dark  Mue  manieled  be\cl,  red  P«lnt(<l  jh.II 
and  shaved  oval  Id'kory  handle.  Sliari>ened  #  |  hn 
ready  for  use.    Slipg.  \-.t.,  ^^  lis.     Price....    ^l.«Jf  i 


I  form  ImpUmerts.    Everything 
need  la  make  your  farm  a 
Isacress.   See  pane*  90S  to  929 


Send  for  Th'ta  FREE  Paint  Booh 
— SatM  Dollars  on  Your  Paint 

IF  YOU  intend  to  do  any  painting 
this  SprinK  you  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  it.  Contains  every- 
thing you  want  to  know  about 
paints  and  painting ;  offers  timely 
suggest ionx.  and  la  brimful  of  Information 
ihat  you  will  And  Invaluable.  CoDtaina 
all  kinds  of  paint  for  the  house,  barn. 
roi-f,  feme  and  floor;  also  e«iamils,  var- 
nishes, elc.  Shows  you  the  kind  of 
Irufh  to  use  for  each  and  tells jrou  how  to 
krep  y.mr  pripcrly  in  g.^od'ciiiiilitlon. 
The  great   books  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


ootli  Cultivator 

7  1 A24»0 

llan  Ave  \- 
Inch  . forged 
spring  steel  tines  and  4H- 
fiiot  hardwood  handle.  Ship- 
ping wL.  about  3  lbs.  7  C 
Prif 0    I  DC 


Printed  Linoleum 

78A  I  6  I  Double  extra  Pririird 
Linoleum.  Printed  on  lieary 
burlap    hack.       Width.    «   fM«. 

Shpg.  wt.,  11  lbs.  CI  itn 

per  yd^JPfif*._verjr^_w  »••'*' 

Special  PoUtoPIanter 

7I0A634       Steel    jaw«: 

hardwood  handle  set  liimu- 

leable  Iron   socket    Ai- 

justabte    depth    «>tife 

Shpg.  wt.,  6  1b». 

Price  . . . 


^K    711 

^V   hard 


Closed  End 
Steel  Harrow 


S/tipiMng  tpmight, 
8S  pound* 


Shipped  from 
New  York 


7  I  OA  I  70  Made  of  higi-  e'^']* 

titeel  and  malleable  Iron,  with  cloeci  «  "i*  '" 
prevent  catching  on  trees,  etc.    Has  3"  ''*^{J' 
Strong    high  carlion  l-shape<l  steel  I>ar  beams;  heavy  curved   end   ban      '".'. 
^   inch  s<iuare  hy  8  iiicliew  long;  made  of  high  carbon  steel  vrith  headu     f'"^' 

lever  seta  teeth  st  an.v  ?iaJii^ 
Drawbar  furnished  «  1.  e  n 
two  or  mote  aK-tion*  «" 
ordered.  _- 

Price,  per  section   JR  75 


ej^t^^fAff^ 


c>f   30   teeth 


St*  Your  Bargain  Bock 
fat  OAer  Big  Valaet 


Ma  9 


'^•^^^•Ubr 


«^r. 
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Practical  Facts  in  Gro vdng  Legumes 

Factors  that  Influence  the   Growth  of  These   Valuable  Crops. 


By  C.  M.  CUMMINGS,  Penna. 

nnimniinfniniiniiiiiiiHniiiiiniiHiiiiiiiiiniiiitiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiitti^ 

(c)  Oxygen. — A  compact  or  wet  soW  is  cer- 
tain to  result  disastrously  to  the  iformatlon  of 
root  nodules  on  legumes  because  air  is  excluded. 
Nitrogen-fixing  fbacteria  must  have  oxygen,  inas- 
much as  they  belong  to  the  aero«bic  group.  This 
oxygen  is  obtained  from  the  air  in  well-aerated 
soila. 

(d)  Suitable  Temperature. — The  activity  of 
legume  bacteria  is  greatest  between  64.5  and  79 
degrees  Fahrenheit  (18  and  26  degrees  Centi- 
grade) altho  nitrogen-fixation  takes  place  many 
times  more   rapidly   at    the   latter    than    »t    the 


The  practical  experience  of  hundreds  of  years 
led  farmers  to  believe  that  leguminous  crops 
(clover,  alfalfa,  beans,  eto.)  possess  so-me  peculiar 
power  in  making  succeeding  crops  grow  more  lux- 
uriantly. We  can  now  explain  why  legumes  are 
of  such  value.  It  can  be  easily  demonstrated  that 
a  soil,  after  producing  a  leguminous  crop,  con- 
tains considerable  more  nitrogen  than  before. 

If  we  carefully  remove  from  the  soil  the  roots 
of  a  vigorous  alfalfa,  red  clover,  or  other  legumin- 
ous plant  we  shall  find  attached  to  the  younger 
roots  nodular  masses  called  tubercles  which  vary 
in  size  and  shape.  In  red  doiver  roots  they  are 
quite  small,  while  on  the  soybean  they  may  be 
as  large  as  peas.  These  ball-like  masses  have 
been  found  to  contain  millions  o<  very  minute, 

rod-shaped        bodies  —  bacteria  — 

called    Bacillus    radiclcola,    which 

arc  responsible  for  the  power  which 

lepnmes    have    of    taking    nitrogen 

frnni    the   air  and    fixing   It   in    the 

soil.      Hellrlegel,    a   German   chem- 
ist, in  1886  proved  this  very  nicely. 

First  he  planted  peas  in  pots  filled 

with  sterile  soil.     They  would  ger- 
minate readily  enough  but  usually 

Hiey  soon  died.      He  then   took  40 

pots  and  filled  them  with  sterilized 

soil;   but  10  of  these  he  wet  with 

leachings    from    a    fertile   soil.      In 

these  10  pots  the  peas  did  w^ell,  l)ut 

28  out   of   the   remaining   30    died. 

He  found  root  nodules  on  the  plants 

that  lived   and   concluded  that   the 

nodules  were  necessary  for  growth. 

Conditions  for  Growth 

The  process  of  taking  nitrogen 
from  the  air  and  fixing  it  in  the 
soil  is  termed  nitrogen  fixation  and 
thp  organisms  concerned  are  com- 
monly referred  to  as  nitrogen-flx- 
iHK  bacteria.  In  order  that  we  may 
favor  as  much  as  possible  the 
growth  of  the  root  nodules  it  is 
essential  that  we  know  something 
of  the  requirements  for  the  growth 
of  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  living  in 
such  relation  with  legumes: 

(a)  Moisture.  —  Legume  bac- 
teria are  no  exception  to  the  rule 
that  micro-organisms  must  have 
moisture  to  thrive.     Too  wet  soils, 

however   are  just  as  detrimental  as  dry  soils,  and    former  temperature.      Besides  excluding  air.   wet 
should  be  treated  accordingly.    An  optimum  mols-    soils  are  cold  soils,  being  very  slow  to  warm  up 
ture  content  in  the  former  case  may  be  secured    in    the  spring;    another   reason   why  clover  iaile 
bv  proper  drainage  while  dry  soils  generally  need    on  land  containing  excessive  moisture, 
a'  liberal   application   of  stable  manure  or  green  (e)    Non-acid  Condition.--Soine  ««'!  tends  to 

crops   plowed   under   in    order    to   increase    their    weaken    or   destroy   legume   bacteria   akho   some 


Will  TKfcy  Grow?    Only  a  Germination  Test  Will  Tell 


moisture-holding  capacity. 

(b)  Food. — If  all  other  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  the  growth  of  legumes  the  matter  of  food 
for  legume  bacteria  will  take  care  of  itself  as 
leguminous  plants  and  nodule  bacteria  live  in  sym- 
biotic relationship;  that  is,  the  bacteria  <Jepend  on 
tl.'tr  host  the  legume  for  carbohydrates  and  use 
a.u.ospheric    nitrogen    in    their    protein    making. 


species  of  these  organisms  are  much  more  resist- 
ant to  an  acid  condition  lhan  others.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  certain  legumes  have  a 
high  lime  requirement  while  others  may  do  well 
where  lime  is  slightly  deficient  or  even  decidedly 
lacking.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  plants  in 
any  case  do  best  in  acid  soils,  but  may  do  fairly 
well  under  such  conditions.     A  grouping  of  the 


more  common  legumes  might  be  made  as  follows: 
(1)  High  in  qime  requirement — Alfalfa,  red  clov- 
ver,  sweet  clover.  (2)  Low  or  somewhat  deficient 
in  lime — Field  beans,  soy  beans,  vetches,  peas, 
white  clover,  alsike  clover.  (3)  Soil  may  be 
very  deficient — Cow  peas,  Japan  clover,  burr 
clover. 

Alsike  clover,  since  it  comes  In  the  second 
group,  will  often  succeed  where  alfalfa  and  red 
clover  utterly  fail.  This  is  one  reason  why  alsike 
clover  is  so  often  seeded  with  red  clover  in  a 
seed  mixture. 

How  can  the  farmer  best  treat  his  soil  so 
that  the  activity  of  nitrogen-fixing  legume  bac- 
teria will  be  augmented  and  the  successful  grow- 
ing of  leguminous  plants  insured?     The  cardinal 

factors   may    be    considered    under 

three  heafls: 

I — Organic  Matter 

As  is  the  case  with  other. crops, 

jeguaies    shoulu    have    a.    FeasOuo-ule 

jBupply  of  organic  matter  either  in 
the  form  of  green  crops  plowed  un- 
fcer  or  stable   manure.      The  bene- 
Jflts  derived  from  such  additions  are 
manifold.        Decomposing     organic 
matter  is  not  only  a  direct  but  also 
an    indirect    source  of    plant    food, 
because  it  helps  to  make  available 
some  of  the  insolifble  minerafl  plant 
food  of  the  soil^  notably  potassium 
and  phosphorus,  both  of  which  are 
essential  plantt-food  elements.  More- 
over,   the  value   of   green   manures 
and  stable  manure  as  indirect  fer- 
tlllzers  or  soil  amendments  cannot 
be  overestimated.     In  the  slow  de- 
cay of  these  materials  a  dark,  inert, 
complex      substance      is      produced 
which  brings  about  the  best  possible 
physical  condition  of  a  soil,  increas- 
ing  the    moisture-holding   capacity 
of    sandy   soils   and    making    heavy 
soils,    or    clay    soils,    less    compact. 
.\bove  all,  a  granular  structure  re- 
sults which  is  conducive  to  the  ibest 
possible    degree    or    aeration    and 
moisture  conditions  -for  the  growth 
of    legumes.      In    other   words,    or- 
ganic    matter    highly    .favors     the 
growth  of  legume  bacteria  and  the 
leguminous    plants    themseJves    by 
supplying   necessary   food   both   directly   and    in- 
directly, by  producing  optimum  aeration  and  by 
regulating    the    supply    of    moisture.      It    should 
not  be  inferred,  however,  that  green  manures  cr 
stable  manure  can  in  any  way  correct  the  mois- 
ture  conditions    in    wet    soils    as   here   the   only 
remedy    is  suitable   drainage. 

Legumes  vary  a  great  deal  in  organic  mat- 
ter requirements  as  they  do  in  their  demand  for 
lime,  and  may  lie  grouped  as  follows:  (a)  Legumes 
that  will  grow  on  poor  soils — Beans,  field  peas, 
alsike  clover,  burr  clover,  (b)  Legumes  requir- 
ing better  soils  —  Red  clover,  sweet  clover, 
(Continued   on    page   4.) 
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Fundamentals  ciCom  Growing-II 


Getting  Moisture  Into  The  Soil 


Corn  gets  what  it  takes  from  the  soil  in 
liquid  form  and,  therefore,  there  must  be  mois- 
-tur©  to  spare.  The  actual  number  of  inches  of 
rainfall  on  a  given  field,  however,  is  not  alone 
a  safe  guide,  especially  in  drouthy  regions,  as 
much  depends  on  the  amount  of  water  that  is 
stored  at  different  seasons.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  a  rainfall  of  10  inches  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  produce  a  50-bushel  yield  of  corn,  pro- 
vided none  of  it  escaped  except  thru  the  plants. 
Even  weeds,  however,  can  not  take 
over  every  bit  of  moisture  and  it  is 
impossible  under  field  conditions  to 
prevent   losses. 

The  ease  with  which  soils  take 
in.  retain,  or  lose  moisture  depends 
mostly  on  their  texture,  physical 
erudition,  and  surface  slope  they 
point  out.  It  is  to  the  extent  that 
cultivation  can  modify  these  fact- 
ors that  more  water  can  be  made 
available  to  the  growing  crop. 

There  are  loose,  open  soils  thru 
which  water  pours  as  thru  a  sieve, 
and  there  are  tight,  gumbo  soils, 
vhich  swell  when  the  surface  is 
moidtened  and  become  practically 
waterproof.  Sandy  soils  take  in 
water  more  readily  than  heavier 
soils:  hence,  iess  precaution  is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  run-off. 

The  greatest  loss  may  Ibe  from 
seepage  to  depths  'beyond  the  plant 
roots.  Manure  and  decaying  vege- 
table matter  check  seepage  and  Improve  soils  of 
this  character.  As  com  roots  penetrate  3  to 
even  6  feet  deep,  larger  yields  of  com  are  fre- 
quently raised  on  sandy  soils  in  semi-arid  regions 
tlian  on  surrounding  hard. soils. 

The  heavy,  hard,  or  close-textured  soils  re- 
quire the  most  cultivation  to  keep  them  in  proper 
condition  so  as  to  prevent  moisture  loss  from  run- 
off and  evaporation.  Unless  the  surface  Is  kept 
broken  or  somewhat  rough,  but  little  water  will 
be  absorbed  during  hard  rains  and  a  greater  loss 
will  occur  from  evaporation.  To  maintain  the 
surface  soil  in  proper  condition,  cultivation  is 
necessary  soon  after  heavy  rains.  If  cultivation 
is  too  frequent,  however,  so  that  the  surface  be- 
comes too  fine,  moisture  can  not 
penetrate  readily  and  'blowing  of 
the  soil  is  likely  to  occur. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that 
6ioi,*ture  be  made  to  penetrate  sev- 
eral feet  below  the  surface.  In  most 
soils  this  penetration  is  slow,  and 
during  hot,  dry  weather  surface 
evaporation  Is  great.  Surface  mois- 
ture can  not  penetrate  a  frozen  soil. 
Sunwner  and  fall  preoipltation  has 
time  to  penetrate  several  feet  deep 
and  be  in  a  position  to  support  a 
growing  «crop  the  next  summer. 
While  it  is  seldjom  advisable  to 
waste  a  whole  summer  in  storing 
moisture  for  a  corn  crop  the  next 
year,  it  is  advisable  to  begin  stor- 
ing soil  moisture  as  soon  as  the  pre- 
ceding crop  will  permit.  Almost 
anything  is  preferable  to  leaving 
the  land  idle  and  bare.  The 
ideal  seed  bed  for  a  good  corn  crop 
in  semi-arid  regions  is  one  with  a 
loose,  coarse  surface  and  a  sub-oil  well  filled  with 
moisture  to  a  depth  of  several   feet. 

Preparing  Land  for  Planting 

As  lack  of  moisture,  more  than  anything 
else,  limits  com  yields  in  drouthy  regions,  the 
first  question  regulating  each  operation  should 
be.  "What  will  be  its  effect  upK)n  the  soil  mois- 
ture supply?" 

The  authorities  state  that  while  summer  fal- 
low frequently  results  in  greater  yields  of  corn, 
the  practice  has  not  proved  practicable.  They, 
therefore,  advise  beginning  the  preparation  of 
land  to  prevent  loss  of  moisture  and  to  put  the 
surface  Info  condition  bo  receive  moisture  as  soon 
ag  the  preceding  crop  will  permit  Cultivation 
after  the  removal  of  the  preceding  crop  is  profit- 


Pennsptvania  Farmer 

able  If  it  stops  or  prevents  a  growth   of  wMis. 

But  if  the  growing  season  Is  past,  dead  weeds  may 
catch  more  snow  than  would  be  caught  1»y  a  cul- 
tivated surface. 

Fall  disking,  or  listing,  Is  usually  beneficial 
in  putting  the  land  lin  better  •condition  to  prevent 
the  soil  ifrom  blowing,  to  hold  the  snow,  and  to 
prevent  run-off.  The  penetration  of  moisture  is 
slow,  and  when  rains  occur  evaporation  is  rapid 
from  hard  soil  surfaces,  such  .as  usually  follow  the 
growing  of  small  grain.  The  chances  of  storing 
moisture  are  increased  "by  looeenittg  such  com- 
pact surfaces  as  early  as  possible.  Whether  plow- 
ing Is  necessary,  however,  depends  very  much 
upon  tlie  type  of  soil.  Most  heavy  clay  soils 
are   best    put   in   proper   condition   by    plowing. 


Shoveling  Over  Grain  after  Applying  Formaldeliyde 

Sandy  or  light  loam  soils  should  not  be  plowed 
in  the  fall  and  left  bare  during  the  winter  in 
regions  where  soil  blowing  Is  likely  to  occur.  If, 
however.  It  becomes  advisable  to  jflow  such  soils 
in  the  fall,  blowing  of  the  plowed  area  may  be 
checked  by  top-dressing   with  barnyard  manure. 

Deep  plowing  should  alwaiys  be  done  in  the 
fall  or  yerj'  early  in  the  spring,  to  allow  anore 
moisture  to  penetrate  and  the  sofl  to  settle  'be- 
fore planting  time.  On  sloplac  land  the  plow- 
ing, listing,  planting,  and  cultirating  should  fol- 
low on  a  level  along  the  slopes  or  around  the 
hills. 

The  moisture  saved  makes  this  a  profitable 
practice,  and  very  often  the  pretention  of  nui- 
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Oats  Smut  Treatment 

According  to  careful  estimates  the  oat  crop 
of  country  in  1917  was  reduced  5.26  percent  or 
92,382,000  bushels  from  smut. 

This  enormous  amount  of  oats  could  have 
been  saved  by  treating  the  seed  at  a  cost  of  «bout 
one  cent  per  bushel  including  laibor.  This  year 
every  bushel  of  oats  must  be  saved,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  the  seed  must  be  treated  with 
formaldehyde  to  kill  the  armut  spores  carried 
on  the  grain. 

There  are  two  methods  which  may  "be  used. 
The  "dry  method"  consists  in  atomizing  the  seed 
with  a  mixture  of  one  pint  of  formaldehyde  and 
one  pint  of  water  while  the  seed  is 
being  shoveled  over  on  a  clean 
floor.  One  quart  of  the  solution  is 
sufficient  to  treat  fifty  bushels  of 
seed  oats.  When  the  grain  has 
been  treated  cover  -the  pile  for  live 
hours  and  it  is  then  ready  to  drill. 
This  method  has  an  advan- 
tage over  the  wet  method  in  that 
the  seed  can  be  drilled  immediately 
aifter  treatment  and  does  not  have 
to  be  raked  over  and  dried  This 
is  necessary  when  the  seed  is 
sprinkled  with  a  solution  of  formal- 
dehyde made  of  one  pint  formalde- 
hyde to  forty  gallons  of  water  and 
then  covered  for  four  to  six  hours 
after  which  the  seed  must  be  dried. 
If  this  second  method  is  used  it 
requires  about  forty  gallone  of  tb« 
mixture  to  treat  fifty  to  sixty  bush- 
els of  oats. 

Do  not  ask  for  "Formalin"  at 
the  dlrug  store  as  this  is  a  trada 
name  used  hy  a  German  dna^  firm  and  costs  about 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  American  pro- 
duet,  "Formaldehyde,"  wlkich  is  essentially  tha 
same,  being  a  thirty-six  to  forty  percent  solution 
of  formaldethyde  gtm  in  water.-~C.  R.  Orton,  Pa. 
State  College. 
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Plowing  Down  Green  Gops 


Cover  Tl^tli  Blankets  for  Five  Hours 

off  is  necessary  to  avoid  erosion,  with  the  loss  of 
the  richest  portions  of  the  soil. 

Alfalfa  land  to  be  prepared  for  corn  should 
be  fallowed  one  year  or  plowed  early  the  previ- 
ous summer. 

Growing  plants  draw  large  quantities  of  wa- 
ter from  the  soil  and  su'bsoil.  All  growth  of 
weeds  and  volunteer  grain  on  land  to  "be  planted 
to  corn  should  be  prevented. 

Deep  plowing  and  subsoiling  should  be  done 
in  the  fall  rather  than  at  corn-planting  time.  Soil 
put  in  the  right  condition  to  take  in  moisture  to 
a  considerable  depth  is  also  open  to  the  air  and 
dries  out  rapidly.  If  necessary  to  plow  In  tJhe 
spring  for  corn,  the  plowing  should  be  done  early 
and  should  not  be  deep  and  the  ground  should  be 
packed  immediately. 


The  Potato  Crop 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  eonmtry  was  po- 
tato culture  of  so  much  importance  as  It  is  todsf. 
The  continuation  of  this  war  will  be  sure  to 
create  a  general  tMareity  of  all  kinds  of  food 
stuffs,  and  potatoes*  the  best  substitute  Cor  wheat, 
can  be  produced  in  four  months 
while  aibout  one  year  is  required  to 
raise  wheat  ready  for  consumption. 
I  believe  the  consumption  of  pota- 
toes in  the  United  States  will  dou* 
hie  if  they  may  be  had  at  reason- 
able prices. 

I  see  much  in  aigrricultural 
papers  about  the  cultivation  of  tha 
land,  and  the  use  of  fertilizers  nec- 
essary to  raise  potatoes.  The  best 
and  cheapest  material  with  which 
to  fiU  the  land  with  bumus  is  clo- 
ver, and  it  is  almost  indispensable 
to  heavy  yields  of  potatoes.  The 
potato  is  a  heavy  feeder  and  can 
not  be  successfully  raised  without 
plenty  of  plant  flood,  and  clover  is 
the  most  natural  source.  The  cul- 
ture of  both  go  hand  In  hand  and 
are  of  vast  importance  to  the  farm* 
er. 

I  have  experlmeiited  on  many 
different  methods  of  raising  pota- 
toes, and  win  give  the  result  of  one  or  two  ex- 
periments. The  land  on  this  occasion  was  wheat 
stubble;  had  been  heavily  top-dressed  with  ma- 
nure. The  wheat  yielded  thirty-five  hushels  to 
the  acre,  and  the  clover  was  rank  when  wheat 
was  harvested.  Clover  was  in  full  bloom  In  Sep- 
tenAer,  and  would  have  cut  three  tons  of  hay  to 
the  acre.  It  was  plowed  under  in  September  and 
well  dragged.  By  spring  the  clover  was  com- 
pletely rotted.  The  ground  was  plowed  about 
wine  Incbes  deep  and  was  planted  early  In  Ma.v 
to  Late  Rose  and  Burbank  potatoes — Just  one 
acre.  They  were  cultivated  three  times  an<l 
hoed  once.  We  had  a  fine  season — plenty  of 
rain — and  potatoes  were  sold  to  a  shipper  in  the 
spring  for  40  cents  per  bushel,  and  g?ot  paid  ior 
SCO  bushels.— W.  R.  McQIU. 


and  thus  prevent  any  difficulties  arising  In  the 
interferen<c«  of  soil  moisture  conditions,  irrespec- 
tive of  weather  conditions. 

Corn    Is    a    crop    which    'benefits    materially 
from    large   quantities   of  organic    matter.      It    is 


There  are  certain  advantages  and  certain  dis- 
advantages   which    attend    plowing    down    green 

CMps.      The   advantages   may   be   summed   up   as  a  heavy  feeder  with  large  leafage  requiring  vast 

^^^o"^^'  quantities  of   moisture   and    making   its  greatest 

1.  Improves  Physical  Character  of  Soil.—  growth  in  mid-summer  when  bacterial  activity  is 
Organic  matter  makes  heavy  soils  more  mellow  at  its  height.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to  secure  as 
and  light  soj-Js  more  compact.  It  prevents  baking  much  growth  as  possible  upon  any  crop  to  be 
and  creates  a  friable  condition  of  the  soil,  making  plowed  down  for  use  of  the  succeeding  crop.  In 
it  more  easily  tilled  and  cultivated.  such  cases  the  use  of  a 'good  disk  harrow  on  the 

2.  Increases  Water-Holding  Capacity.— Hum-  ground  before  plowing,  to  chop  the  crop  to  pieces, 
us,  derived  from  organic  matter,  is  a  sponigy  ma-  is  almost  a  necessity  and  with  it  the  crop  may 
terial  which  has  the  atbility  to  hold  a  large  amount  be  allowed  to  make  a  considerable  growth  In 
of  water  for  the  use  of  plants.  order  to  furnish  an  abundance  of  organic  matter; 

3.  Prevents  Extremes  of  Soil  Temperatures,  but  In  no  case  should  it  be  allowed  to  pass  the 
—A  soil  containing  a  sufficient  supply  of  organic  succulent  stage  and  become  hard  and  woody  be- 
matter  does  not  respond  to  changes  of  tempera-  cause  stvch   material  does   not   decompose  readily 


ture  so  readily  as  one  deficient  in  humus.  The 
latter  warms  up  more  slowly  and  retains  its  heat 
for  a  longer  period. 

4.   Adds  Plant-Food  to  Soils. — All  hu-mus  ma- 


and  injurious  results  are  more  likely  to  follow. 
Even  tho  it  may  be  thoroly  chopped  to  pieces 
there  may  be  too  much  to  mix  with  the  soil  and 
It    is    likely    to    break    the    capillary    connections 


terlals  or  organic  matter  contain  small    amounts     with  the  deeper  soil  moisture  -and  cut  off  the  sup- 


ply to  the  surface  soil  where  it  is  needed  by  the 
young,  growing  plants. — John  H.  Voorhees,  N.  J. 


TRACTOR   A   SUCCESS 


of  plant-food.  In  the  case  of  legumes  grown  to 
plow  Hinder,  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  are 
added  to  the  soil  by  the  plants  which  gather  it 
from  the  air. 

5.  Prevents  Leaching  of  Plant-Food. — Con- 
ditions occur  frequently  in  which  all  of  the  fer-  The  tractor  shown  in  the  Illustration  is  an 
tilizer  applied  is  not  used  by  the  crop.  This  is  g-lS,  purchased  last  July.  Two  neighbors  pur- 
often  true  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  chased  tractors  at  the  same  time  and  they  all 
similar  crops.  Humus  will  absorb  and  hold  a  part  came  in  the  same  car  and  all  are  working  satis- 
of  this  plant-food  in  the  soil  for  the  subsequent  factortly.  I  pulled  the  binder  with  mine,  cutting 
crop.  Do  not  infer  that  this  is  an  absolute  rem-  one-fourth  an  acre  per  hour  at  a  cost  of  18  cent^ 
edy  against  leaching.  It  isn't.  In  the  case  per  acre.  I  also  used  it  to  draw  a  com  harvester, 
of  green  manure  crops  grown  to  turn  under,  they  cutting  40  acres  at  a  cost  of  56  cents  per  acre.  It 
take  up  much  residual  plant-food  and  prevent  it  jg  the  best  .power  for  this  work  I  ever  saw.  It  is 
from  leaching.                                                                          steady  and  never  chokes  down.     I  plowed  30  acres 

6.  Liberates  Small  Quantities  of  Plant-Food,  for  wheat  at  the  rate  of  four  acres  ,per  day,  cost- 
. — All  soils  contain  plant-food  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  an  unavailable 
state.  The  decomposition  of  organic 
matter  is  accomplished  by  the  forma- 
tion of  small  quantities  of  acid  which 
help  to  change  a  small  pan  of  this 
plant-food  to  a  form  useable  by  the 
plant.  The  carbon  dioxide  given  off 
by  the  decomposition  of  organic  mat- 
ter   io     aHo*>?^o»l    Hv     *y*a    an<^     «-n»««.    ot>/1 

water  charged  with  it  has  a  sllg^ht 
solvent  action  upon  the  mineral  ele- 
ments of  the  soil  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact. 

7.  Supplies  a  Food  for  Bacteria. 
— Good  soils  contain  •millions  of  bac- 
teria which  feed  on  the  products  of 
decay  o»f  organic  matter. 

The  disadvantages  are  fewer  but 
quite  as  important  because  failure  to 
prevent  one  disadvantage  may  mean 
a  loss  of  all  the  advantages  and  the  greatest  care  ing  56  cents  per  acre.  I  can  harrow  with  two  17- 
and  best  Judgment  should  be  exercised  to  ward  off  tooth  harrows  at  a  cost  of  Hi  cents  per  acre.  We 
any  such  occurrence.  When  a  crop  is  turned  expect  to  cut  down  the  number  of  horses  from 
under   to   increase   the  supply  of   organic   matter     five  to  two. 

a  dry  season  may  prove  injurious,  especially  when  Figure  1  illustrates  my  way  of  tumintg  when 

the  plants  are  allowed  to  make  a  heavy  growth  plowing.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  turning  to  the 
before  plowing  under,  in  which  case  the  soil  will  left,  making  a  loop,  you  are  plowing  across 
be  found  very  much  dryer  than  if  the  field  had  the  ends  and  are  not  driving  over  the  ground  for 
been   plowed   but   left   bare,   or  if  not   plowed   aT    nothing  and  packing  it  hard. 

an.     In  such  cases  seed   might   fall   to  germinate  Figure   2  illustrates  the   plan   generally   rec- 

properly.  and  the  abundance  of  organic  matter  ommended  by  tractor  salesmen. — C.  G.  Bensley, 
from  the  crop  when  plowed  under  would  so  much     pjke   Co.,    Pa. 

cut  off  the  capillary  connections  with  the  deeper  

soil  moisture  that  it  would  not  readily  become 
available  until  after  the  roots  had  penetrated 
below  this  level  and  undoubtedly  many  would 
perish  In  the  attempt.  Experience    very    often    gives    one    a    severe 

As  a  gener.Tl  spring  practice  it  is  always  best  Jolt,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  the  attempt  to 
to  plow  down  green  manure  crops  at  the  usual 
time  of  plowing  for  the  crop  to  be  planted,  taking 
the  precautions  required  bv  the  conditions  of 
soil  and  crop  to  be  plowed  down.  Decomposition 
ef  organic  matter  is  more  rapid  in  light  soils, 
such  having  a  freer  circulation  of  air.  and  a 
greater  mass  may  be  turned  down  without  In- 
Jury  to  the  condition  of  soil;  whereas,  a  heavy. 
Impervious  soil  may  be  Injured  by  the  same 
amount. 

When  time  is  plentiful  and  as  much  or- 
ganic matter  as  possible  is  desired  to  build  up 
the  physical  rondi'inn  of  .t  soil,  danper?  may 
hf  iivolded  by  thoroly  chopping:  the  crop  to  be 
plowed  down  with  a  good  disk  •harrow  und  in 
this   way   more    uniformly    mix    it    with    the   soil 


Chester  Bensley,  Pike  Co.,  Pa.,  With  8-16  Tractor 


How  To  Improve  Seed  Potatoes 
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imiprove  seed.     The  fact   is,  ail   theories  must  be 
modified    by    the   results   of   experience. 

Your  correspondent  who  urged  hill  selection 
of  potatoes  was  on  good  ground,  yet  hill  selec- 
tion for  yield  alone  does  not  insure  any  degree  of 
uniformity  In  seed  vitality.  For  many  years  I 
have  been  at  work  on  this  prohlem  in  a  small  way 
and  while  results  are  to  some  extent  satisfactory 
the  heart  of  the  nut  has  not  been  reached.  By 
following  hill  selection  'for  years,  saving  only 
those  hills  which  gave  seven  or  more  marketable 
potatoes  and  less  than  four  siiwll  ones,  the  in- 
crease in  production  was  marked.  Then  came 
the  next  step,  that  of  unit  breeding — the  use  of 
single  potatoes  of  equal  weight,  and  as  near  alike 
in  shape  as  possible,  cut  into  the  same  number  of 
pieces,  each  potato  planted  lay  itself,  and  the 
whole  to  receive  the  same  treatment.  The  out- 
come was  a  yield  varying  from  4J  lbs.  to  16* 
lbs.  A  further  loss  was  caused  by  failure  of  some 
pieces  to  germinate,  tho  each  carried  at  least  one 
healthy  eye  and  swollen  sprout  when  planted. 
This  variation  and  loss,  extended  over  an  acre, 
would  seriously  affect  one's  pocket-book. 

This  year  the  potatoes  from  tTie  best  produc- 
ing hills  of  1916  were  selected,  the  same  rule  for 
weight  and  tyre  being  observed.  Outside  condi- 
tions prevented  growth  everywhere  and  the  total 
yield  was  at  the  rate  of  only  200  bushels  per 
acre,  but  the  variation  continued  altogether  too 
great,  some  potatoes  producing  Just  twice  as  much 
as  others.  My  seed  the  past  season  was  eight- 
ounce  specimens  cnt  into  seven  pieces.  If  this 
sugge.sts  anything  it  is  the  importance  of  more 
s.vstematic  selection  of  seed  on  the  part  of  indi- 
vidual growers  thru  careful  "breeding  for  type 
and  uniformity  of  production. 

The  field  Is  open  for  the  man  to  do  for  him- 
self what  no  other  can  do  for  him.  Unit 
breeding  calls  for  a  little  time  in  pretparing 
the  seed  and  planting  each  potato  by 
itself.  Beyond  this  and  the  separate 
harvesting  of  the  crop,  regular  steps 
and  methods  prevail.  If  followed  a 
few  years,  it  must  lead  to  results 
otherwise  impossible.  By  this  sys- 
tem there  is  no  danger  of  seed  "run- 
inlng  out".  Every  step  leads  towards 
Improvement  and  uniformity,  and 
while  the  end  may  never  be  reached 
one  gets  compensation  all  along  the 
way.  For  one,  I  deem  it  unwise  for 
growers  to  rely  \vpon  others  for  all 
their  seed.  Environment  plays  an  im- 
portant part  with  humans,  animals 
and  plants,  and  to  buy  seed  from  a 
general  pile,  gathered  from  many 
sources,  cannot  be  the  best  line  of 
practice   for  the  iarmer. 

These  are  strenuous  days  and  to 
succeed  in  the  face  of  known  and  un- 
known diflBculties  demands  more  of  the  individ- 
ual than  formerly.  The  law  of  conservation 
holds  everywhere  and  in  no  department  is  there 
greater  demand  for  its  operation  than  in  that  of 
selection  of  seed. 

While  gathering  my  yeUow  eyed  beans  for 
1918  seed  I  found  stalks  varying  from  seven  to 
ninety-four  pods.  To  select  from  the  pile,  cer- 
tainly would  not  insure  what  would  practically 
be  certain  by  selecti^in  from  stalks  carrying  the 
largest  number  of  well-filled  pods.  My  own  rule 
is  fifty  for  the  minimum.  *hen  if  quantity  Is  not 
sufllcient  I  add  another  class  witfh  thirty-five 
or  more.  Brether  farmers,  the  best  is  aone  too 
good  and  the  best  we  must  have.  To  get  it  we 
have  to  do  with  seed;  therefore,  its  selection  with 
sole  reference  to  vitality,  virility  and  volume  be- 
comes of  the  greatest  importance  with  every 
farmer  and   grower. — G     M.   Twltchell,    Maine. 


RATE  OF  SEEDING  CLOYHt 


Styles  of  Tractor  Plowing 


The  quaniily  of  clover  seed  to  une  to  fhe  acre 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  clover  a«  well  as  upon 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  While  red  clover  seed  is 
generally  broadcasted  on  frosen  ground  in  the 
spring  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  ten  pound*  per  acre, 
alslke  may  require  b»it  seven  pounds,  and  ths 
small  white  vjirlety  only  six  pounds. 

When  timothy  and  red  clover  are  seeded  to- 
gether, .igronomists  ut  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion recmnmended  six  to  Hght  Twunds  of  the  first 
and    eight    or   nine   of    the  second. 
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Vennsptvania  Farmer 


IF  COWS 
COULD  TALK 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Fawncoat.  I  hear  that  all  the  cows  in 
the  county  are  joining  the  'Win-the-War'  Club.' 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Starface;  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston  says 
we  must  increase  the  production  of  buttar-fat,  and  we  cows 
have  all  promised  to  do  our  'bit'." 

"There's  one  thing  I  want  to  say  right  now,"  spoke  up  Mrs. 
Black.'The  farmers  have  got  to  back  usupin  this  movement.lm 
with  the  rest  of  you,heart  and  soul,but  what  chance  have  1  got  i* 

"Why,"  Mrs.  Black,  what's  the  matterPYou  have  a  fine  warm 
barn  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink." 

"Yes  I  know;but  what  can  I  do  as  long  as  they  use  that  old 
cream  separator  on  the  place?  It  never  was  any  good,  anyw-^ay, 
and  now  it  wastes  so  much  cream  I'm  just  plam  discouraged. 

••Well,  you're  not  so  badly  off  as  some  cows,  where  they 
haven't  any  cream  separator  at  all." 

"I  don't  know  about  that.Tliere's  a  lot  of  cream  separators  in 
this  county  that  are  only  'excuses'— not  much  better  than  none 
at  all.  I  tell  you,Mrs.Fawncoat,  with  butter  at  present  prices  and 

the  people  at  Washington  begging  every  ^neto  ^21o!.m'«>r!^o  " 
mostacr  meto  wastebuller-fatthe  waysomcof  t»*ese  »armers  ao. 

"That's  one  thing  I'm  thankful  for,"  said  Mrs.  Fawncoat, 
"there's  no  cream  wasted  on  this  farm.  We  have  a  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator  and  everybody  knows  that  the  De  Laval  is 
the  closest  skimming  machine.** 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.Starface,"we  never  used  a  De  Laval  on  our 
place  until  last  fall  and  supposed  one  separator  was  about  as 
good  as  another;  but,  honest,  the  De  Laval  is  the  first  cream 
separator  we've  ever  had  that  gave  us  cows  a  square  deal. 

PS. 

Of  courM  your  cow.  cant  talk— but  if  th.y   could   you'd  ne»er  hava  • 
moment'*  peace  until  you  got  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 
Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  ca.h,  or  on  such  liberal 
term.  a.  to  .ave  it.   own  co.t.      See   the   local    De    Laval   agent,    or   if 
you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  neare.t    De  Laval  office  aa  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


PRACTICAL  FACTS  IN  GROWING 
LEGUMES 


(Continued  from  page  1.) 
vetches,  white  clover,  soy  beans,   (c) 
Legume  that  demands  a  rioh  soil. — 
Alfalfa.  All  of  the  leguminous  plants 
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Several  investigations  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  amount  of  ni- 
trogen fixed  per  acre  per  year  by 
various  leguminous  crops.  It  has 
been  shown  that  under  the  moat  fav- 
orable conditions  the  amount  added 
may  run  as  high  as  200  pounds  per 
acre,  while  under  less  favorable  con- 
ditions one  may  add  only  50  pounds 
or  less. 

Soil  Returns 

Variations   In   growth   will    natur- 


mentioned    above   will    do   better   on  ally  occur  with  seasonal   con-iitions. 

productive   land   than    on   land    that  the    kind    of    legume    (wheth-ar    an- 

is  impoverished,  but  they  show  vary-  nual  or  biennial)  and  the  productivi- 

ing  degrees  of  preference.  tX  ^f  the  aoil.     Soils  of  normal  pro- 

™         .                *  .«,««*»  ductivity    stimulate    the    growth    of 

2.  Lime.-Two  o   our  most  iniport-  ^^^^   ^^^^^^^   ^^^   consequent   nitro- 

ant   legumes,  namely  red  clover  and  ^^.^,^^,^^   ^^  ^  ,^^     ^^^^er  extent 

alfalfa,  are  almost       -^"^  <!"»  «  ^^^^  ,han  soils   that  are  in   a  high   state 

lute   failures   on  soils   wuh   any   de-  ^  ^  ^^^^^      j^  ^^^  ,^^^^^  ^^^^  .^^ 

In  the  case  of  red 


gree  of  sourness. 

clover  the  need  of  lime  is  often  indi- 
cated when  the  crop,  after  starting 
vigorously  in  the  spring,  ceases  to 
thrive  and  finally  disappears  either 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  presence 
of  sorrel  where  clover  fails  is  an  al- 
most sure  indication  that  the  soil  is 
acid  in  reaction. 

A  very  simple  test  which  may  be 
employed  is  known  as  the  litmus  test. 
Blue  litmus  paper  which  can  be  pur- 
chased at  any  drug  store  is  applied 
to  the  soil  and  indicates  a  lack  of 
lime  by  turning  red.  Altho  this  test 
cannot  be  relied  upon  in  every  case 
it  has  the  advantage  of  beiag  simple, 
rapid  and  generally  useful. 

The  form  of  lime  to  use  depends 
upon  the  individual  conditions  at- 
tending each  farmer,  such  as  cost, 
character  of  the  soil  (whether  light 
or  heavy),  kind  of  crop,  rapidity  of 
action  desired,  fineness  of  division, 
etc.  Calcium,  which  is  the  base  com- 
monly employed  in  correcting  acid 
soils,  may  be  used  in  the  form  of 
limestone,  slaked  lime,  or  unslaked 
lime.  The  amount  of  lime  needed 
is  governed  largely  by  the  character 
of  the  soil  and  the  form  of  calcium 
used. 

3.  Inoculation. — It  is  evident,  of 
course,  that  if  the  necessary  organ- 
isms are  absent  the  legume  must  get 
all  its  nitrogen  from  the  soil  the 
same  as  any  non-leguminous  plant. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  desired 
bacteria  are  generally  present.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  when  the  crop 
to  be  grown  is  clover  and  the  region 
is  northern  or  eastern  United  States 
where  clovers  have  been  raised  more 
or    less    for    many    decades.      Since, 
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legume  takes  its  nitrogen  from  the 
soil  and  does  not  depend  on  bac- 
teria to  gather  its  nitrogen  from  the 
air.  According  to  the  most  reliable 
data,  the  air  furnishes  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  nitrogen  in  leguminous 
crops  grown  on  soils  of  fair  produc- 
tive power.  From  data  secured  by 
the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  it 
has  been  computed  that  on  normal 
soils  the  amount  of  nitrogen  added 
per  acre  by  a  25-bushel  crop  of  soy- 
beans with  2j  tons  of  straw  is  106 
pounds;  by  a  4-ton  clover  crop,  106 
pounds,  and  by  a  1-ton  alfalfa  crop, 
132  pounds. 

Ten  years'  results  of  a  field  ex- 
periment at  the  Experimental  Farms. 
Ottawa,  Canada,  are  also  of  Interest. 
In  this  experiment  a  light,  sandy 
loam  with  a  sandy  sub-soil  was 
planted  to  clover  continuously,  be- 
ing re-seeded  every  two  years.  The 
clover  was  cut  and  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate on  the  land.  The  yearly 
gain  of  nitrogen  was  50  pounds  per 
acre.  From  two  to  three  times  that 
amount  was  added  but  it  was  found 
that  all  but  50  pounds  was  lost  in 
natural  ways,  such  as  leaching  and 
dissipation  by  bacteria. 

In  view  of  the  present  high  cost 
of  nitrogen  in  commercial  fertilizers 
and  the  possibility  of  utilizing  to  a 
greater  extent  than  heretofore  the 
unlimited  reserve  supply  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  atmosphere,  besides  cut- 
ting down  the  bill  for  high-protein 
concentrates,  the  eastern  farmer 
should  consider  seriously  the  grow-  - 
ing  of  more  legumes,  especially  red 
and    alsike   clovers. 

Timothy    should    never    be    grown 


1.  iu    u«.^*«-i„  P^..  ^««.  i,;^/i  nf  alone  but  should  always  include  red 

however,  the  bacteria  for  one  kind  oi 

1  111  -^4.  hu>:„.n.  ^.,  «n,r  /^th/kf  or  alsike  clover,  or  both,   depending 

legume  will  not  thrive  on  any  other  . 


(except   in   few  cases)    when   a  new 
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the   number  of  years   in   the   ro- 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk  I 

More   calves   have   been   raised   on  | 
Blatchford's    Calf    Meal    than    on    all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  IbB.  makes  ItXl  gallonB  of  milk  substi- 
tute, coating  only  one-third  as  much  as  tnilk. 

Prevent*  acouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  eleek.  handsome  calves. 

It  Is  steam-cooked  aad  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use.  ^  R  I     c  I 
Writs  for  Pamphlet  cheillply  and^Suc'es^s- 
fallT^th  Little  or  No  MiSiv'    At  dealers,  or  I 
Blatc!>forJ  Calf  Meal  Cemsany^  DsftW  Waekegaa.  lit  | 


i'         '     •   \^i^A    -,^11   5^««.,io»;r..,   V.O     tation.     Mixed  hay  is  superior,  even 
legume  is  tried,  soil   inoculation   be- 

comes  a   practical  consideration.   Ni-    ^^^  »^o"««-     No  rotation  is  complete 
trogen-fixlng  bacteria   from  the  soy-    ^^^^^    d°^^    "«t    include    a    legume. 

1.  -11    „^t    i««„„i„*«   „ifoifo     nnr    Ou    all   stock    fanus   there  should   be 

bean   will  not  linoculate  alfalfa,  nor 

a  well-planned  rotation  of  crops  such 
as  corn,  followed  by  wheat,  oats  or 
barley,  and  this  in  turn  by  a  legum- 
inous crop,  preferably  clover,  grown 
either  alone  or  with  timothy. 

Whenever  an  attempt   to  secure  a 
good  stand  of  clover  fails  conditions 


.imimiiimii'imiiiiwiiii miiiiii niiMimiimiiindiniui.ic 
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Please  mention   Pennsylvania  Farmer    wlien  writinji  to  advertisers. 


are  those  from  alfalfa  useful  in  in- 
oculating clover.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  bacteria  from  all  true  clovers  are 
interchangeable. 

Inoculation    may   be    accomplished 
by    either  of   two   methods,    both    of 
which  have  proved  very  satisfactory. 
The  first  consists  in  taking  from  200    should   be   studied    intelligently,    the 
to  500  pounds  of  top  soil  from  land    cause  determined  and  remedial  steps 
where   the   particular  crop  has  been    taken    accordingly.      The    failure   of 
known    to    grow    well,    spreading    it'  the  crop  may  be  due  to  one  or  a  com- 
over  the  new  field  toward   night    or    bination    of  conditions,   such   as  soil 
on    a    cloudy    day,    and    immediately    acidity,    insufficient    phosphorus    or 
harrowing  in.     Care  should  be  taken    potassium,  lack  of  organic  matter  ac- 
to    keep    this    natural    culture    from,   companied    by    poor    physical   condi- 
drying    out    and    to    protect    it    from    tion.    poor    drainage,    compact    sub- 
direct  sunlight.     The  sun's  rays  act    soil,   unfavorable  season,    absence   of 
as    a    very   strong   bactericide.      The    the  required   type  of  nitrogen-fixing 
second    method    of    inoculation    em-   bacteria,  or  to  certain  diseases.  More 
ploys  pure  cultures  which  can  be  ob-    often,   however,  "clover  sickness"  is 
tained  from  some  experiment  stations    due   to   lack  of  lime   and   phosphate 
with  full  directions  for  \XH.  and  possibly  potash. 
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Are  YOU  Satisfied 

with  your   water  supply? 
If  not  it  will  cost  you  noth- 
ing to  get  in   touch    with   us 
and   let   us   design   an   outfit 
for  you  which  we   will   guaran 
[tee  to  operate  efficiently   at   thi 
low  cost  of  13  cents   per   thoiis 
and  gallons. 

Now  is  the  time  to  install— 
Write  today— Dept.  42. 

PlumMnt  and  Hnniii  Stipplin 


THE 

PENN  ESTHER 

Range  will  meet  all  the  require* 
mcnts  oi  the  "Pennsylvania 
Fanner"  satisfactorily. 


tVe  h&ot  catered  to  the  farm  trade  for 
25  years.  A*k  l/our  dealer.  Send 
for  Booklet  Free. 

MT.  PENN  STOVE  WORKS 

Reading,   Penna. 


SAVE  MONEY 
AND  STILL  HAVE 
A  GOOD  AUTO 

Tbere*!  fiardlv  one  town  In  Pttnnsylvanla  wbere 
you  won't  find  many  of  our  saiiHOed  customers. 
Autoa  are  cheaper — better  and  more  uD-to-date  at 
toe  Roman  today  tbau  ever    before. 

1000  Used  Autos  $200  up 

Every  make  known  in  1918-1917-1010  models 
from  t200  to  SI  000.  No  matter  what  car  you  want 
we  bave  it  and  can  save  you  money. 
Srnd  today  for  our   new 

Auto  Catalog  A 

It's  full  of  valuable  information  for  the  mao 
wbo  expecta  to  buy  a  ear. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

.WORtX>'8   IJiRQEST   ACTO  DEALERS 

203  N.   Broad  Sreat,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Reading  Chemical  Co. 

Our  product!  arc  the  bcit  of  their  kind. 

Hcnnesy'a  Scientific    Fornnula  Fertilixers 

are  dependable  at  all  timet. 

Our  Peerless  Brand  Hydrated  Lime 

will  correct  soil  acidity  at  low  coat. 

Our  Peerless  Brand  Poultry  Meat 

it  a  wonderful  winter    egg   producer.       It    makes 
heni  lay  and  pay. 

Calicide — The  beit  spray  material  for  the 
potato-t  and  vegFtabIc  cropi. 

Write  and  get  our  prices  and  literature  cover- 
ing all  our  products .  See  for  yourtell  how  you 
can  tave. 

READING  CHEMICAL  CO.,    Reading,  Pa. 


Our  Best  Offer 

W«>  will  renew  your  sutiscription  for  five  yenn 
for  only  $2.25.  By  takinR  advantage  of  thlti  <>f- 
tn  you  not  only  rbvc  n  onry  but  protect  yoiirsrlf 
ai^inst  any  future  mlvunf-r  in  nibsrrlpilon  rntr? 


VennsytVania  Farmer 

MILK  DEVELOPMENTS   DT  HEW     NEW  NATIONAL  DAIRY  ASSO- 
YOEK  STATE  CLATION 


St.  Lawrence  County  dairymen, 
representing  the  second  largeot  dairy 
section  of  the  state,  have  voted  to 
slaughter  a  percentage  of  their  dair- 
ies to  reduce  the  supply  of  milk  to  the 
point  of  demand.  This  is  drastic  ac- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  present  sur- 
plus of  milk  is  temporary,  and  the 
■fact  that  when  the  demand  again  be- 
comes normal,  as  it  must  in  time, 
there  will  be  an  insufficient  number 
of  cows  to  meet  it.  The  number  of 
heifer  calves  being  raised  in  this 
county  is  only  45  percent  of  normal, 
and  with  the  lowered  April  prices 
fewer  than  ever  are  being  raised  as 
future  milk  producers. 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  Commission- 
er of  Foods  and  Markets  of  New  York 
City,  has  protested  the  retail  price  of 
milk  at  14  cents  a  quart  as  unjust 
and  as  holding  down  the  demand  for 
milk.     Retail  prices  remain  the  same 
for  April  milk,  while  farmers  get  only 
$2.50  per  cwt.  for  3  percent  milk  in 
the  150-mile  zone,  or  60  to  70  cents 
less  than  last  month.     Bran  has  gone 
to   $52   a   ton,   and   Unicorn   feed,   a 
standard  dairy  feed  here,  has  raised 
from  $60  a  ton  last  month  to  $66  a 
ton  this  month.     But  the  League  is 
considered  to  have  done  remarkably 
well  in  its  conflict  with  the  dealers 
in   the  repeated   conferences   held   of 
late  and  with  the  federal  milk  com- 
mission  in   that   the  agreement   was 
held    to    a   one-price   system    for   all 
farmers    and    that   the   eastern    con- 
densaries  and  factories  will  be  kept 
open,   when   the  owners  were  deter- 
mined to  close  them  for  at  least  three 
months  and  make  up  only  western  or 
New  England  milk  which  is  cheaper. 
Dealers    and    manufacturers    were 
determined    on    a   two-price   system; 
one  for  liquid  milk,  and  for  conden- 
saries,  etc.     As  it  is,   the  creameries 
of  remote  sections  have  had   $1   less 
per    100    lbs.    of   milk    than    League 
prices    since   last   Octcyber   and    must 
continue  to  get  the  reduced  prices  so 
long  as  cheese  and  butter  prices  re- 
main   at   present   points.      One   aver- 
age farmer   with   20  cows   reports   a 
loss  of  $390.60   for  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December  milk  on  milk  sold 
at  $1  less  per  100  lbs.  than  League 
prices.     When  it  is  remembered  that 
dairymen   have  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  League  prices  for  these  months 
were  less  than  cost  of  production,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  herd  owners  are 
selling    out    and    slaughtering    their 
animals? — P. 


By  unanimous  vote  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  National  Dairy  Show 
Association,  that  body  has  passed  out 
of  existence  and  is  succeeded  by  the 
new  National  Dairy  Association.  The 
new  Association  is  described  as  a 
combination  of  the  old  Association 
plus  a  decade  of  experience  which 
has  inevitably  led  to  the  need  of  a 
wider  and  more  comprehensive  field 
of  endeavor  than  oould  possibly  have 
been  anticipated  'by  the  founders  of 
the  original  Association. 

The  National  Dairy  Association 
has  been  organized  as  a  non-profit 
sharing  corporation,  the  purposes 
and  objects  of  which  are:  To  advance 
and  promote  the  dairy  industry  and 
the  cause  of  dairying  by  educational, 
promotive  and  demonstration  means 
and  work,  as  well  a^y  the  holding 
of  exhibitions  and  shows  of  dairy 
cattle,  dairy  and  farm  equipment 
and  machinery  and  all  products  of 
thu  dairy  industry  as  well  as  any  and 
all  things  connected  therewith;  also 
to  co-operate  with  other  dairy  asso- 
ciations or  organizations  for  the  de- 
velopment and  promotion  of  the  dairy 
industry  and  all  of  its  allied  indus- 
tries. To  promote  and  encourage  the 
making  of  dairy  products  from  milk 
and  cream,  as  well  as  their  use  and 
consumption  in  cooking  and  for  food, 
and  generally  do  all  things  incident- 
al to  or  relating  to  the  purposes  and 
objects  above  enumerated.  Also  to 
acquire  and  hold  real  estate  by  pur- 
chase or  lease  for  actual  use  in 
carrying  on  any  and  all  of  the  above 
specified  purposes.  That  the  show 
may  at  some  time  have  a  permanent 
home  of  its  own,  it  is  desired  to 
create  a  fund  for  purchase  of  land 
and  erection  of  buildings. 

With  the  assurance  that  every  dol- 
lar earned  or  secured  thru  an  in- 
crease in  membership  will  be  held 
securely  for  the  advancement  of  the 
industry,  the  Executive  Committee 
sincerely  hopes  that  every  man  en- 
gaged in  any  branch  otf  dairying  will 
become  a  life  member  of  the  new  As- 
sociation (life  membership,  $50) 
and  actively  participate  in  building 
up  a  strong  patriotic  organization 
for  the  industry  that  will  put  it 
before  the  world  as  a  united  con- 
crete association  of  men  who  have 
faith  in  the  future  and  a  sound  be- 
lief in  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  their  labors.  Blank  applications 
and  complete  information  may  be 
secured  thru  the  General  Office.  130 
North  Wells  Street.  Chicago. 


DAIRY  FEED  PRICES 


The  following  table  gives  the 
prices  reported  the  first  week  of  April 
on  the  various  dairy  feeds  named  in 
the  markets  noted.  The  data  was 
gathered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
ter-State Milk  Producers'  Association, 


and  the  summary  is  of  interest  in 
showing  the  range  of  prices  on  the 
same  feeds  in  different  markets,  the 
scarcity  of  feeds  that  have  been  re- 
garded a.s  staples  in  the  past  and 
the   general   high    average. 


Town                     Hominy 

Wycombe.    Pa.     .  .$7.1 

Gluten 
$63 

BrpwWB 
(;rain8 

$70 

WlM>at 
Bran 

$52 

Coffon»o«l 
Meal 

(36'-',  )$73 

Lln««wl      Com  A 
Meal        Cob  Meal 

$65               00 

Far 
Cora 

$40 

Malvern.    Pa.     .  .  . 

67 

59 

66 

00 

(20'y 

)    47 

60 

00 

41 

Concordville,    Pa. 

68 

64 

69 

00 

(38.62%)65 

66 

54 

36 

Easton,    Pa 

00 

66 

00 

52 

60 

69 

56 

38.60 

Toughkenamon,  ". 

66 

60 

65 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Strasburg,   Pa.    .  . 

00 

00 

70 

00 

00 

6.-, 

72  50 

00 

Lebanon.    Pa.    .  .  . 

00 

60 

00 

40  to 

50 

53 

62.50 

00 

41 

Woodstown.   N.    J. 

00 

58 

64 

00 

60 

62 

70 

38 

Mifflin.    Pa 

00 

65 

00 

35 

58 

58 

56 

35 

Columbus,  N.  J.    . 

63 

60 

70 

00 

61 

61 

00 

40 

Bridgeton.  N.  J.    . 

60 

60 

60 

60 

62 

G2 

60 

42 

Carlisle.   Pa 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

65 

00 

35 

West  Grove.  Pa.    . 

68 

60 

00 

45 

00 

00 

00 

32 

Average 


66.43  61.35  66.76  48.17 


63.23      61.42      38 
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The  1916  FarQuhar  Rider  Is  a  real 
eeneral-purpose  Cultivator.  Both  the 
wheels  and  shovels  are  adjastable  as 
desired,  and  by  loosenins  a  sinsrle  book 
the  machine  can  be  miided  from  the 
foot  stirrups.  Our  unique  manner  of 
•ttachintf  the  beams  ffives  us  absolutely 
riirid  ffansrs.  a  feature  that  insures  mi- 
nute accuracyand  adds  materially  loth* 
life  of  the  cultivator.  Tbere  are  three 
types  of  openers  to  select  from :  Pin 
Hoe.  Sprinir  Hoe  and  Sinifle  Disc—*,  8 
or  10  to  the  machine.  Double-RowCom 
Planter  and  Tobacco  Hoer  are  attach- 
able and  can  be  easily  added  at  any  time. 
T^^?.  addition  to  the  regular  Parqnbar 
Riding  Cultivator,  we  manufacture  the 
Farquhar  Hieh  Wheel  Rlder.theFaran- 
harParallelBeamWalker  andthe  Penn- 
sylvania Walker.  Our  aim  Is  to  supply 
maohlnes  •nitable  for  every  nossible 
condition  of  sou.  Farqahar  Cultivators 
!f"uVl".^*°  *?•  minute  In  every  detaU. 
right  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  Send 
I's  a  postal  sitHiifyinsr  yonr  interest 
and  we'll  mail  instructive  new  Cultiva- 
tor Booklet  and  give  you  the  name  and 
address  of  the  nearest  Farqahar  dealer. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Lid. 
Box  MB .  York,  Poaoa. 

We   aim   aaaBfactara    FTfiaw 
Tiactota.  Saw  Milb.  Unihm.  P( 
Grais  Drill..  Hydrarfc  ~ 


[ 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
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A  Bood-lookhs*,  tl«M-- 

and  convenient  ailo  that  , 

blow  over  ia  what  yoa  get  wkaa 
rooboy  • 

Green  Mountain 

SILO 


Creoaotod    etsv 


Ilka 


w<>0«.._  cAuik    ur«vy    huvps  UIO 

aeientifie    roy-wire    aDeboraca 
nake  th«  perfect  alio.      Wnte 
for  folder,     awot  fry  <>u  irm^ 
etflu. 


na  •VAMinMNUK  wt.ct. 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


_    A  PERMANENT  SILO 

■▼ery  Economy  SUo  la  equipped  wttb  tbe 
Bturm  Proof  anchoring  aystem  that  makes 
It  absolutely  permanent.    Enallage  la  al- 
Waya  tresh  aad  sweet— It  can't  apoU  In  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doora  mako 
the  Silo  perfectly  air •  tlghL    Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.    Built  of  long  leaf  YeUow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.    Yoa  can't  buy  a 
better  silo.    AlaoaasteaaWMlet  feAa. 
Our    motto    la   quality   through    and 
tbrouKh.    Factorlaa  at  Frederick.  Md. 
and  Huanoke.  Va.   Write  for  eatalM. 
tCaMI»IYIIlltiW.a..l»LB.Ffl<WUM. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


DOWN  i 

ONE  YEAR    — 

TO  PAY     ;r 


■uya   Mo   Now   Bottorffyl 
Junior  Ho.  t.   Light  ran- 
wng.  .easy    cleaning,   eloae 
skimming,  durable.    Ouaran- 
tood  o  Iffotlino  against  de- 
i««ta    in    material    and    workmanship. 
Hade  also  in  Ave  larger  sises  op  to  No.  8  < 
shown  here. ,^  .       . 

.?  "^*'I!S  J?^.^?''^  '^t  'S'  -"^ 

iDcnuB,.  PMtalbr<nnPr.*<!«talo«-feViwud--<HrKt-fr<». 
imeury     oir.r.    Bojr  from  th.  nHuiiir.etar.r  u>d  saw.  moa.*. 

mnwMoia  ea ,  tM7  ii.>.fc.a  M^..  ciHeiud 


rtnjNl 


DAIRYMEN! 

HERE  IS  A 

REAL  MaKER 


;*«nd  at  once  for 
KHKE  Booklet 

Buckwalter  Supply  Co. 

Dcpt  P.  Lancaster.  Pa. 


L ACTA NT 


"'l.,A 


Writs  today  and  |v( 
Ibis  wonderful  book 

•hdut  silsc*  and  I 

fn.flt.  Trll>«hTBsrd«t> 
ilos  are  big  money  < 
srt.     S«nd  postal  now  i 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
18  OoUmUU,  r.  t. 


FARM  WAGONS 

Blfch  or  low  wheels— 

•ttH>l  or  wood— wide 

or  narrow  tires. 

Wagoo_parta  of  all 

kinda.    Wheels  to  at 

'      any  rannlnv  cear. 

CMsi.f  lTl»tnt.4 ,  „  T^,  a«; 

Wkool  Co.,  ••( lo  II,  Qiriacnlib 


I.W*'  Vfi^VPi^pi 


i— 462 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

UtMiihed  188t.  PuWUhed  Every  Saturday 

Entered  Maecoadolaas  matter  at  the  Philadelphia  PoatoRioe. 

THE  LAWRENCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


M.J.  LAWRENCE.  Preatdent 
F.  H.  NANCE.  Vlce-Pre«. 

HEFF  LAIN(;,      MannKer 
A.  J.  ANUEUSON.   Editor 


J.F.CUNNINGHAM  .Sooreta«» 
P.  T.  LAWRENCE.  TrPMurer 

R.  P.  KESTER,  Aasoclato  Editor 

HARRIET  MASON,  Household  I<:dltar 


2St-263  South  3rd  St. 


GENERAL  OFFICE  J 


PhiUdalphia.  Pa. 


Cleveland.  O., 
Chioaeo.  111.. 


Itranoh  Offlcea  tor  AdvertiaUg  only: 
1011  Oregon  Ave.  I  New  Y»rk  City.       .1S1  Fourth  Ave. 
Couway  Bids.  '  Uetr»lt,  Mich..  3»  C^oiicresa  St.  W. 


TERMS  OF  8UB.SCRIPTION 
Five  ycMrs,  2(10  Copies  to  Oae  Person.  $2.25. 

1  Yeax.  52  Copies  ,75  |  «  M onihs.  28  Copies  .40 

Remit  l)y  draft;  (insiomoo  or  express  money  •rrter  or  reslsiprcd  letter 
Addrc^tJ  all  c<>mnm>.„Mtions  lo.  a.d  inak.-  »ll  reMlilaocea  payable  to 
The  Lawrence  Piiblwhini;  <;ompany.  Philadelphia.  Penna. 


UATKa  OF  .vnVKRTTSING 

Inch. .  each  luseriion.  No  u.lvcrtiscmcii  i  of  leas  than  3  "??■ '^"f-^^** 
deceptive.  Immoral  of  HwlndllnR  advertisements  Inserted  at  any  price. 
ppiiimvlv:iiii  I  I  ,iriinT  ii<|V('-ll.-?i>r3  are  reliable.  •_._.„.„. 

S,"(^U.l  ritep  .re  made  for  live  Stock  adverttolnc    Complete  Informa- 
tion furnished  upon  request. 

Member  Standard  Farm  Paper  Aasoctatiou  and 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Petmsytvtmia  Farmer 

•but  they  have  eridence  that  it  accomplished 
much  more  than  was  ever  expected.  So  long  as 
the  rule  is  rescinded,  one  excuse  la  as  good  as 
another,  but  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Adminis- 
tration will  profit  by  this  mistake  and  avoid 
others  like  it  In  the  future.  This  experiment 
vshould  dispose  for  all  time  of  the  fool  suggestion 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  young  chicks,  calves,  heif- 
ers and  any  other  live  stock.  It  should  further 
demonstrate  that  unreasonable  regulation  which 
serves  only  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  pro- 
ducers in  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  regu- 
lating  body  is   a  most  dangerous  expediency. 

Farmers  have  carried  the  burden  of  the  old 
hen  flock  during  the  past  two  months.  They 
held  their  stock  while  storage  houses  have  been 
unloading  their  supplies.  The  farmers  have  con- 
tributed enough.  If  they  sell  off  in  large  quan- 
titles  at  once,  they  will  contribute  more  in  help- 
ing depress  the  market  prices.  It  may  be  ex 
pected  that  prices  will  fall,  but  they  may  be  saved 
to  a  degree  by  wise  selling  for  the  next  several 
weeks.  Where  the  excess  poultry  can  be  kept 
cheaply  on  range  it  will  be  well  to  hold  for  a 
short    time    at    least   before   selling. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,   APRIL   27,   1918. 


TEXAS  CITIZENS  ON  HONOR  ROLL 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  records  in  the 
Fanners  present  Liberty  Loan   drive  will  be 

luv  Bonds  l^^'Pt  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  ap- 
proximately, at  least,  the  proportion 
of  bonds  taken  by  farmers.  There  is  much  loose 
talk  on  how  this  or  that  class  of  citizens  is 
responding  to  the  calls  of  the  government.  Most 
of  this  is  without  foundation,  and  in  the  alisence 
of  reliable  figures  cannot  be  contradicted.  Oc- 
casionally the  statement  of  some  irresponsible 
Individual  gets  into  the  public  prints  making 
ugly  assertions  lo  the  effect  that  farmers  are  not 
doing  their  full  share.  These  assertions  are  passed 
along  because  they  cannot  be  disproved,  and  are 
finally  accepted  by  people  whose  opinions  and  in- 
fluence is  worth  while.  Letters  coming  to  us 
from  farmers  indicate  that  they  are  taking  Liber- 
ty Bonds  as  freely  as  any  other  class  of  citizens. 
Their  financial  condition  may  not  permit  them 
to  3h»w  as  large  aggregate  subscriptions,  but  we 
are  co»vinced  that  they  are  buying  to  a  point 
of  personal  sacrifice  that  is  exceeded  by  none  and 
equaled   by   few. 

We  have  betore  us  a  few  sample  letters.  One 
says:  "We  have  completed  our  third  Liberty  Loan 
canvass,  and   tonight   every  human   being   in   our 
school    district    (Including   infants)    is    named    as 
a  contTi'butor  to  the  Liberty  loans,  the  Red  Cross 
or  the  Y.   M.  C.  A."  Another  says:    "Our  county 
oversubecrtbed    its    Liberty    Loan    allotment    the 
first  week  of  the  drive,  and  we  haven't  a  city  or 
large  town  in  it."     Thig  from  a  farm  mother  who 
has  a  son  In  France:    "I  know   you   will   be  glad 
to  know   that   we  have  taken  some   more  Liberty 
Bonds      We  took  all  we  thought  we  could  afford 
the  first  two  issues,  but  we  decided  that  we  could 
sacrifice  somewhere  and    take    $200   in    the    third 
issue.      It    will    mean    sacrificing    until    'it    hurts' 
many   times   this  summer,   but   we   will   manage." 
Another  says  :"Six  farmers  in  our  section  whose 
gross    income    per   year    is   scarcely    $1..'>00.    have 
taken   $.'?.000   in  the  third  Liberty  Loan." 

In  the  face  of  such  reports  it  makes  our 
blood  boll  to  hear  some  nincompoop  spout  about 
the  lack  of  support  in  rural  sections.  Let  ua 
have  more  reports. 

UK     Us      Hk 

Announcement  is  made  by  the 
Poultry  Ordw  Federal  Food  Administration 
Rescinded  ^^^^    *^®    now-famous    Hen    Rule 

No.  14  has  been  rescinded  and 
that  all  restrictions  on  sale  of  hens  and  pullets 
were  raised  on  April  20.  The  rescinding  order  is 
in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Farmers'  Advisory  Committee.  It  is  announced 
that  the  rule  had  accomplished  all  that  was  ex- 
pected of  it  and  hence  was  no  longer  needed, 
poultrymen  will  agree  that  it  Is  no  longer  needed. 


The  citizens  of  Grimes  County,  Texas, 
jar»  *•  the  wheatless  honor  roll.     According 

to  a  telegram  received  by  the  U.  S.  Food 
^Administration,  March  30,  they  will  use  no 
'more  wheat  flour  until  after  next  harvest. 
These  patriots  have  already  turned  over  to 
Hhe  Government  at  cost,  one  car  of  Wheat 
•"flour  and  will  deliver  others  now  in  transit. 

These  cars  have  been  directed  to  an  At- 
.lantic  port  by  the  Wheat  Export  Company 

,and  the  Food  Administration  for  immediate 

shipment   to  the  Allies. 


The   table  on   page  5   of  this   issue   illus- 
Yeed       trates  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  dairy 
Prices     feed    market.      The   spread    in    prices    re- 
ported    from    different    sections    on     the 
same   kind   and   grade  of  goods  demonstrates  the 
failure  of  control  efforts  up  to  the  prtjseul   time. 
The  complete  absence  of  staple  feeds  from  many 
of  the  markets  reflects  even  a  more  serious  con- 
dition.     We  know   that   there  is  a  serious  short- 
age   in    supply    of   some    feeds,    but    the    lack    of 
other    feeds    is    due    as    much    to    uncertainty    of 
possible  regulation  as  to  scarcity.     Dairymen  have 
not    only    suffered    from    unrestricted    prices    on 
feeds     available     but     their     supply     has     been 
decreased     by     a     curtailed     movement     of     feeds 
that     should     be     available.        We     were     prom- 
ised   that   feed   prices   would   be  controlled   as  ef- 
fectually   as    the    wheat    market.       The    promise 
scared    the    feed    <lealers    and    did    not    help    the 
dairymen.      We  are  still   promised   that   the  mar- 
kets   wJU    be    controlled    as    soon    as    satisfactory 
regulations  can  be  drawn.      It   is  important   that 
these    regulations   be   completed    and    given    wide 
publicity    as    early    as    possible.       Dairymen     will 
not  need  feeds  in  large  quantities  thru   the  sum- 
mer months  but  the  manufacturers  and  the  local 
dealers    upon    whom    the   dairymen    must    depend 
for   their  winter's   supply  must  know   the   condi- 
tions under  which  they  must  operate.     They  must 
know   what   regulations  are   to  be  in   force   next 
winter  before  they  can  arrange  for  their  supply  In 
the    fall.      The    uncertainty    that    prevailed    thru 
all  of  last  winter  must  be  removed  or  there  will 
be  little  feed  available  at  any  price  another  win- 
ter. 

In    anticipation     of    government     regulation 
the   dairymen    must    be   prepared    for   one  of   two 
things:  Either  they  must  prepare  to  buy  in  larger 
quantities   direct    and    buy   earlier,    or   they    must 
continue  to  buy   thru   local   dealers.      If  they  u.se 
the   local    dealers    they    must    expect    to    pay   such 
margins  as  will   enable  the  dealers  to  make  rea- 
sonable profits.     The  government  regulations  will 
no  doubt  fix  the  margins  that  may  be  charged  by 
the   dealers   and   handlers,    and    if   the   supply   for 
eastern    dairymen    is    to    be    maintained    thru    the 
ordinary  channels,   those  margins  must  be  liberal 
enough    to    encourage    handling    in    unrestricted 
quantities      In   the   meantime   there   is   great    In- 
ducement   to    dairymen    to   buy    direct    so    far    as 
possible;    and   the  wise  dairyman  will   make  sure 
of  a  regulated   market.     You  can  not  feed  cows 
on   promises. 
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Considerable    Interest    attaches 
Farmers'  *°  '^®  report  of  the  recent  con- 

Representatirea    terenca  ;f  the  Fa  .-mers*  Advisory 
Committee    with    the    Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  Administrator.  This 
committee  was  appointed  to  represent  the  farmers 
of  the  country  and  to  act  advisatory  to  the  Fed- 
eral officials  In  shaping  and  directing  the  govern- 
ment's agricultural  and  marketing  activities.  The 
first    conference   continued    for   a    week,    and     he 
official  report  Indicates  that  the  delibera^i'^n.s  cov- 
ered   a   wide   range   of    activities.      The    i  .ported 
recommendations  abound  in  hearty  endorsements, 
congratulations    and    commendations.      The    crun- 
mlttee   apparently   found  much   to   commend    and 
little  to  criticise.     Perhaps  it  Is  not  fair  to  judge 
its    usefulness    by    this    first    meeting;    but    It    is 
reasonable  to  hope  that  future  meetings  will  re- 
veal  more   in    the   nature   of  constructive  recom- 
mendation than  is  shown  in  this  first  report.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  the  membersweregettlngacquaint- 
ed  with  the  details  of  the  varied  work  of  the  two 
departments,  and  also  that  they  were  feeling  out 
the  limits  of   their  powers  In   this   first   meeting. 
Wfth  the  preliminary  work  out  of  the  way,  they 
should   be  In   a  position  to  make  their  influence 
and   counsel   felt   in   a  more  constructive  way  in 
the  future. 

The  principal   recommendations  made  may   be 
briefly  summarized   as  follows:   A  plea  for  more 
leniency    in    the   fixing   of  wheat    grades    for    tho 
period    of    the    war    and    consideration    for    the 
changes    In    grain    standards    advocated    by     the 
farmers    of    the    wheat    states.      Endorsement    <-t 
the  present  price  standards  on  the  wheat  crop  <n' 
1917  and  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  price  set 
for    the    wheat   crop    of    1918.      Recommendation 
that  the  Department  devise  a  standard  system  of 
market    grading    for    live    stock    as    well    as    for 
meats,   and   that   market   quotations  be   based   on 
those  standards.     Recommended  government  sup- 
ervision   and   control   of   the   meat   packing  inter- 
ests, but  opposed  government  operation  or  owner- 
ship.     Asked    for   more    effort    in    educating    the 
public    to   the   food   value   of   dairy   products    and 
for   the   adoption    of   more   dairy   products    in    the 
army    ration.      Asked    for    regulated    margins    in 
the    handlings    of    potatoes    and    early    efforts    to 
perfect   equipment    for  preservation   ot  that   crop 
thru  the  use  of  potato  flour  and  dehydrated  pota- 
toes.     Urged    rescinding   of    poultry   Rule  No.    14 
prohibiting     the    sale    of    hens.       Recommended 
greater    publicity    of    the   conditions    and    reasons 
making  necessary  the  acts  and  regulations  imposed 
by    the  government   agencies  so   that   the   regula- 
tions might  be  better  understood  by  the  produc- 
ing classes.     Urged  both  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Food  Administration  to  take  steps 
to  secure  for  farmers  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges   in    collective    bargaining    that    Is    accorded 
other  Industries,   and   asked   that   farmers   be  not 
discriminated   against    In   enforcement   of  general 
anti-trust    laws.       Approved    general     order    and 
regulation    to    limit    profiteering    In    supply    and 
distribution    of    food    products   but    Insisted    that 
the   same   kind   and   degree  of   regulation   be  ex- 
tended to  other  trade  Industries. 


Farmers    generally    will    agree    with    all    of 
the  recommendations  made,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  those  touching  the  wheat  price  ques- 
tion.     But    if    the    committee    is   to    be    effective 
it  must  be  In  position  to  follow  up  its  recommen- 
dations and  at  least  bring  such  pressure  as  may 
be  possible  under  the  conditions  of  its  origin  to 
bring  about  the  enforcement  of  its  suggestions.  It 
is   difficult   to   see   how    it   is   to   accomplish    this 
without   closer  connections  with  the  departments 
at  Washington.     The  original  request  for  such  a 
committee  asked  that  the  men  be  kept  at  Wash- 
ington in  continuous  session  and  at  all  times  In 
position   to   assist   in    the  direction   of   the   work. 
Falling  in   this,   it   would  seem  that   the  commit- 
tee must   at   least    insist   that  It    have  continuous 
representation    at  the  Capitol   thru   an    appointed 
representative  or  a  smaller  sub-committee  to  keep 
the  remainder  of  the  committee  posted  on  all  ac- 
tivities.     The  committee   members  have   assumed 
responsibilities  that  will  be  difficult  to  discharge 
with  satisfaction  to  the  people  back  home  unless 
they    develop    a    working    organization    that    will 
make  them   more  than   a  resoluting  body.      Agri- 
culture  is    not   merely    asking   for   additional    op- 
portunities to  pass  resolutions;  it  wants  a  voice  in 
directing  action  on   policies  that   will  be  mighty 
Important  in  the  next  several  years. 


April    27,   1918. 


TennsyltHinia  Farmer 


HARRISBURG  NOTES 


More  Corn. — Figures  coming  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  indi- 
cate that  farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
win  go  in  for  raising  corn,  rye  and 
hay  more  extensively  than  usual  and 
that  the  Increase  will  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  wheat.  In  some  districts 
farmers  have  announced  that  wheat 
is  far  less  attractive  than  corn  and 
that  tobacco  offers  more  than  pota- 
toes. The  area  in  wheat  this  spring 
is  estimated  at  over  1,450,000  acres, 
an  increase  of  7  5,000  acres  In  round 
nuH^ers.  It  would  have  been  larger 
had  the  labor  situation  been  favor- 
able, but  between  shortage  of  hands 
and  price  conditions  the  reports  in- 
dicate that  farmers  are  more  Inclined 
to  corn.  The  potato  situation  is  also 
reported  unsatisfactory  in  counties 
where  much  attention  hr.s  been  giv- 
en to  that  crop.  In  some  sections 
the  stocks  have  been  taken  off  farm- 
ers' hands  by  grocers  and  the  prices 
have  been  below  a  dollar.  The  acre- 
age In  potatoes  last  year  was  308,- 
000  without  counting  in  the  numer- 
ous "war  gardens".  It  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  a  decline  of  10 
percent  in  the  acreage  given  to  po- 
tatoes on  farms,  but  the  gardeners 
will  probably  more  than  make  up 
for  It. 

The  Farm  Furlougfss. — The  plan 
to  furlough  men  of  the  drafted  army 
who  are  bona  fide  farmers  and  need- 
ed to  raise  foodstuffs  seems  to  have 
fceen  lost  sight  of  In  the  call  upon 
the  state  for  more  than  12.500  men 
to  start  for  camps  in  the  next  two 
weeks.  All  over  the  state  local  draft 
boards  are  getting  ready  to  forward 
men  to  camps.  The  plans  for  the 
farm  furloughs  will  be  announced  In 
state  bulletins  and  blanks  will  be 
furnished  from  the  Capitol,  but  af 
ler  all  the  man  applying  must  satis- 
fy his  local  board  that  he  is  a  real 
fanner  and  is  needed. 

Real  Political  Days. — Capitol  Hill 
is  one  of  the  most  Interesting  places 
in  the  state  Just  now,  the  state  ad- 
mlnlstratlwn  haVing  art>arently 
thrown  all  of  its  high  sounding  pro- 
testations of  interest  in  the  people's 
weal  to  the  winds  in  the  effort  to 
maintain  control  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment. The  lining  up  for  the  can- 
didacy of  J.  Denny  O'Neil  for  gover- 
nor has  been  put  into  effect  in  a 
way  that  is  being  commented  upon 
*or  vigor  and  vagary.  Men  of  no 
political  influence  and  of  value  In 
their  positions  have  been  thrown  cut 
for  persons  of  doubtful  political 
value  and  unfamlliarity  with  posi- 
tions requiring  training  and  skill. 
Carpenters  and  guides  receiving  less 
than  $900  a  year  have  been  replace! 
because  they  hailed  from  districts 
where  their  friends  were  not  for 
O'Neil.  And  yet  $1«,000  places  are 
held  open,  either  filled  by  deputies 
or  allowed  to  remain  vacant.  The 
campaign  has  a  month  to  go  yet  and 
predictions  are  that  there  will  he 
many  lively  times  between  now  «»d 
the  close  of  the  polls,  altho  the  eeu- 
eral  public  between  the  war  and  the 
food  situation  is  really  not  as  much 
interested  in  politics  as  some  of  :he 
Capitol  Hill  folks  would  have  the 
rest  of  us  believe. 

Snyder  Probe  On. — Auditor  -Ten- 
eral  Snyder,  who  has  been  studying 
some  of  the  reports  made  upon  ways 
and  means  to  get  a  better  business 
system  at  the  Capitol,  has  called 
upon  Mr.  O'Neil  to  explain  details 
of  some  purchases  of  trucks  and  has 
also  asked  questions  regarding  quali- 
fications of  some  men  app.nnted  to 
places  of  those  ousted.  Th"  upshot 
of  the  matter  mar  be  that  the  audi- 
tor general,  nothing  daun'ed  at  his 
defeat  in  the  "recess  appointments" 
case,  may  decide  to  Invite  a  test  of 
the  powers  of  his  office  in  which  the 
discretion  of  the  governor  In  expendi- 
ture of  money  allotted  to  him  for 
expenses  may  figure.  At  present  Mr. 
Snyder  is  probing  the  expenditures 
of  many  of  the  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment, especially  from  contingent 
funds,  an  avenue  of  fruitful  inquiry 
pointed  out  in  the  session  of  1913 
by  some  of  the  men  now  high  In 
state  administration  circles,  but  then 
engaged  in  an  «€ort  to  embarrass  the 
Tener  adminlwt  ration.  It  may  be 
possible  that  should  the  inquiry  grow 
that  it  may  be  referred  to  the  next 
lerislature. 

Not  Enough  Fund*. — The  actirity 


of  the  state  administration  in  free- 
ing turnpikes  has  caused  a  demand 
for  the  taklas  down  of  moT«  toll 
gates,  but  the  «i>4  af  th«  fund  to  )bay 
Is  In  sight.  It  is  likely  that  half  a 
million  dollars  will  be  asked  ot  the 
next  legislature  to  complete  the  job. 
Practically  all  of  the  toll  roads  are 
in  half  a  dozen  counties  within  100 
miles    of    Philadelphia. 

Plenty  of  Se«d  Com. — AccoFdln^ 
to  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture there  Is  now  no  laok  of  good 
seed  corn  for  the  farmers  of  the 
state  and  the  prices  are  declared  to 
be  satisfactory.  One  orf  tlie  interest- 
ing facts  in  connection  with  the  seed 
corn  situation  Is  that  men  from  other 
states  came  Into  Pennsylvania  and 
bought  thousands  of  bushels  for  gen- 
eral sale. 

No  Change  Made. — Much  to  the 
surprise  of  every  one,  Governor 
Brumbaugh  has  made  no  change  In 
the  State  Commission  of  Agriculture. 
As  some  prominent  men  who  were 
offered  places  have  not  been  appoint- 
ed it  is  generally  suspected  that  they 
passed   up   the  chance. 

Facts  on  Sheep. — The  figures  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  that  last  year  3,- 
548  sheep  were  killed  and  2.792 
injured  by  dogs  and  that  $58,267 
was  paid  In  damages.  There  were 
263,791  dogs  registered  and  15,856 
killed. — Hamilton,  Harrlshurg,  April 
22. 
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Balrers  Organise  to  Sav«  Wheat. 
— Each  county  admrnistrateo'  is  do- 
ing his  utmost  to  get  the  people  to 
conform  to  the  pound  and  a  half  of 
wheat  per  capita  that  is  deemed  es- 
sential for  proper  saving.  The  bak- 
ers will  be  carefully  orgaBised  and 
will  pledge  their  divulgenoe  to  other 
bakers  of  results  of  all  experiments 
with    substitutes    for    wheat. 

Teachers  Must  Be  Cltlseas. — Gov- 
ernor Whitman  has  signed  a  bill  re- 
quiring all  teachers  of  the  state  to 
be  citizens  of  our  country.  Alien 
teatdiers  are  given  one  year  to  se- 
cure naturalization  papers. 

Board    of    Health    Report.    —    The 

reports  that  our  216,000  children  of 
school  age  in  the  city  are  anaemic 
and  sick  for  lack  of  nourishment; 
that  they  are  drinking  tea,  coffee  and 
beer  instead  of  the  milk  they  need 
to  furnish  necessary  elements  of 
growth.  More  than  600,000  other 
children  are  on  the  brink  of  illness 
for  the  same  reason,  while  the  ntrm- 
ber  of  babies  needing  milk  is  proh- 
Vematlcal,  but  enormous.  Yet  all 
that  the  city  suggests  to  ren>edy  con- 
ditions is  that  doctors  visit  them  at 
public  expense  to  tell  them  they  are 
sick.  If  the  money  paid  the  salaries 
of  such  men  were  put  into  whole- 
some milk  tiiat  the  farmer  is  trou- 
bled to  dispose  of,  both  parties  would 
be  immeasura1)ly  bemeftted,  and  the 
future  of  this  necessary  food  indus- 
try would  not  be  imperiled  as  at 
present. 

Two  Highway  Bills. — Two  high- 
way bills  go  to  the  governor.  One 
prohihits  the  use  of  any  truck  or 
trailer  outside  ot  cities  whose  com- 
bined weight  of  truck  and  load  Is 
over  ten  tons.  This  does  not  apply 
to  those  heretofore  registered  during 
the  period  covered  by  registration. 
The  other  bill  provides  that  when 
work  under  a  hlghwq^-  contract  is 
not  being  done  saltistactorily  the 
State  Highway  Commission  may  sus- 
pend work  by  the  contractor  and 
proceed  with  It  under  his  own  direc- 
tion or  may  cancel  or  re-let  the  con- 
tract. The  bill  further  provides  for 
the  suspension  of  new  highway  non- 
struction  work,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, upon  the  request  of  the  con- 
tractor and  surety,  until  March  1. 
119,  or  during  the  present  war  If  it 
terQjiHate<«  earlier.  The  latter  bill 
was  especially  needed  as  so  much 
poor  construction  \^■x)^'k  has  been 
foisted  on  the  people. 

New  York  Egg  Trade  Conditions. 
— Confusion  re4gas  araoag  egg  deal- 
ers in  New  York  City  because  of  the 
activities  of  the  food  commission. 
Cars  on  cars  of  Western  eggs  that 
were  bought  at  37  cents  sold  at  3.*? 
to  34  cents.  Daily  receipts  rsnge  from 
4<»,<»00  to  S7,<»*0  cases,  and  the  big 
receivers  c-annot   sell   them   except  In 


small* broken  lots,  as  a  result  of  food 
rulings.  Dealers  report  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  soon  or  produc- 
ers will  suffer  still  lower  prices.  The 
receipts  are  much  heavier  than  at 
this  time  last  year,  owing  to  the  in- 
flux of  Southern  and  Southwestern 
esgs  that  resulted  from  the  two 
months  ban  on  killing  poultry.  Two 
leading  egg  firms  were  ordered  to 
suspend  business  for  SO  days  and  to 
contribute  sums  to  the  Liberty  Loan 
equal  to  their  commissions.  Undue 
profiteering  was  charged.  The  re- 
tail prices  prevailing  in  rural  sec- 
tions this  week  were  33  to  34  cents. 

Two  Bills  Aiding  Farmers. — When 
the  federal  land  bank  act  was  framed 
it  required  every  farmer  obtaining  a 
loan  to  have  his  title  Insured.  Only 
five  companies  were  licensed  by  the 
state  to  issue  guarantees,  all  closely 
combined  and  aTl  In  New  York  City. 
When  a  farmer  wished  to  insure  his 
title  they  could  charge  any  extor- 
tionate sum  they  wished  for  a  sim- 
ple service,  since  the  farmer  could 
not  obtain  his  loan  without  paying 
their  fee.  A  sharp  fight  developed  in 
the  Senate  when  the  Walters  bill 
permitting  surety  companies  to  in- 
sure farm  titles  in  connection  with 
federal  land  bank  loans  came  up 
for  a  vote.  Senator  E.  R.  Brown,  Re- 
publican majority  leader,  refused  to 
vote  on  the  bill  or  to  allow  it  to 
become  a  party  measure,  and  left 
the  chamber.  Senator  Walters  was 
obliged  to  ask  for  a  call  of  the  house 
and  to  have  the  absent  members 
brought  in  and  the  doors  locked.  Af- 
ter a  heated  discussion  In  which 
there  was  much  plain  speaking  about 
the  "Title  Trust"  enough  votes  were 
secured  to  pass  the  bill.  Under  the 
new  law  surety  companies  will  have 
agents  In  every  community  author- 
ized to  issue  title  insurance.  The 
other  bill,  the  Towner  bill,  aims  to 
save  the  dairy  herds  by  obligating 
the  state  to  pay  farmers  $5  each  for 
every  heifer  calf  reared  to  one  year 
of  age.  Prominent  dairymen  have 
urged  laws  protecting  the  dairy 
herds,  particularly  something  to  dis- 
courage malsing  veal  of  heifer  calves. 

A  Forecast  of  the  Liquor  Vofee. — 
Geo.  A.  Glynn,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Committee,  aays  that 
from  reiwrts  from  party  leaders  in 
the  38  cities  of  the  state  to  vote  this 
week  on  local  option,  he  has  every 
reason  to  believe  they  will  go  dry  in 
almost  every  case.  There  is  a  heavy 
enrollment  of  women  and  he  says  a 
canvas  of  them  shows  that  75  per- 
cent of  them  will  vote  to  close  the 
saloons. — F. 
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of  dairy  products  have  a  mutual  in- 
terest, and  that  the  State  Board  oT 
Agriculture  and  the  State  Experi- 
ment Station  be  asked  to  co-operate 
with  the  Association  in  the  work  of 
studying  market  milk  conditions  so 
that  both  producers  and  consumers 
may  be  educated.  All  tarmers  will 
be  urged  to  plant  only  tested  com 
seed,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tha 
quality  of  seed  com  this  year  1* 
away   below   the  desired   percentage. 

Boys  Enroll. — About  If.Ollf  schoel 
boys  of  the  state  l^ave  enrolled  In  the 
United  States  Boys'  Worlclng  Reserva 
for  farm  service.  This  reserve  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Education  and 
is  being  administered  by  Wesley  A, 
O'Leary.  Assistant  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  Three  camps, 
where  the  boys  will  be  organized 
and  trained  for  Tarm  service,  will 
probably  be  opened  early  In  the 
coming  month  In  South  Jersey. 

A  Farm  Census. — Sussex  County's 
farm  census  has  provided  some  inter- 
esting statistics  of  agricultural  con- 
ditions in  one  of  the  typical  food  pro- 
ducing counties  of  New  Jersey.  The 
census  was  taken  by  the  school  chil- 
dren and  schedules  or  returns  were 
obtained  from  570  of  the  843  farms 
in  the  county.  Of  the  number  can- 
vassed, 131  farms  are  in  need  of 
additional  labor  for  the  entire  year, 
and  124  additional  assistants  are 
wanted  for  the  entire  summer.  For 
shorter  periods,  212  farms  need  more 
laborers.  Dairy  farms  nnm/bering  344 
reported  9.068  dairy  cows  on  hand, 
a  gain  over  last  year  of  156;  but  this 
is  more  than  offset  by  374  cows  re- 
ported for  sale  this  year  and  only 
110  in  prospect  of  purchase.  Ac- 
cording to  the  returns,  the  corn  crop 
may  not  be  as  large  this  year  as  !»■ 
1917.  as  299  farms  have  planted  or 
intend  to  plant  only  4,121  acres  in- 
stead of  5.073  acres  last  season.  Po- 
tatoes win  prohaWy  he  planted  near- 
ly in  the  same  proportions  as  here- 
tofore, while  wheat  and  hay  show  a 
slig-ht  drop. — L. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 


^UESVSEY  BREEDERS  MEET 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Guernsey  Cattle  Club  will  he 
held  at  the  Auditorium  Hetel.  Michi- 
gan avenue  and  C^nirrew  street.  Chi- 
cago. III..  Wednesdav,  May  15.  1918, 
at  10.30  A.  M.  The  knsiness  of  th« 
meeting  will  consist  nT:  Report  of 
the  year's  work  of  the  e1ub*s  oflBce: 
recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  election  of  oflUcers. 
Opportunity  will  be  given  for  con- 
sideration of  all  matters  relating  to 
tl»  welfare  ©f  the  etn*  and  It!*  work. 


Farm  Laibor. — aA  personal  letter 
has  keen  sent  tie  each  grange  Is  N«w 
Jersey  hy  the  Gevemor  in  which  he 
dedaxee  thst  thru  co-operation  the 
sui—B  labor  shortage  uia\'  be  suc- 
cessTn'ny  met  and  ad*i  tlwtt  New  .Jer- 
sey win  fOTTn  a  partwersWp  with 
farmers  in  an  effort  to  have  crojs 
harvested  on  time  despite  the  co»- 
ditions.  He  asks  their  co-operattmi 
with  the  State  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  seven  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral-S  tat  e-Muniripal  Employment 
Service  and  the  draft  tnachlnery. 
The  Governor  urges,  in  order  that 
there  way  he  general  satislactien  on 
the  part  of  the  help  furnished  by  the 
state  agencies  and  the  furlou^hing 
of  men  for  farm  work,  that  the  farm- 
ers agree  on  a  standard  of  wages, 
hours  of  employment  and  mainten- 
ance conditions. 

DalryTnen's  Association  Notes.  — 
The  State  Dairymen's  Association 
has  gone  on  record  as  favoring  all 
possible  measures  looking  toward  co- 
r  «ratj<>n  befv^een  consumers  and 
producers,  especially  at  this  time 
when  the  need  for  increased  produc- 
tion is  necessary  as  a  patriotic  activ- 
ity. The  association  believes  that 
the  food  value  of  milk  is  not  suf- 
ficiently appreciated,  and  also  that 
means  must  be  taken  to  acquaint  the 
consumers  with  the  actual  cost  of 
iiroduction  under  the  present  con- 
ditions and  the  true  food  vtlwe  of 
dairy  pToducts.  The  organiialion 
has  pledged  itself  to  work  to  meet 
the  needs  for  dairy  products,  as  far 
as  increased  cost  of  Isibor  and  other 
urodirctioTi  materials  will  permit. 
Resolutions  have  been  adopted  recit- 
ing   that    urodncer*    and    consumers 
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For  Clean  Comfielcls 

IF  YOU  buy  a  cultivator  this  year  buy  an 
IntemationaL     It  keeps  the  surface  soil  in 
good  lively  tilth  and  free  from  weeds. 

International  No.  1  is  built  for  deep  early  culti- 
vation, shallow  late  cultivation,  and  for  laying  by.  It  is  a 
tiigh-arched,  pivot  pole  cultivator  of  unusual  strength  and 
light  draft,  is  easily  bandied,  and  has  the  parallel  gang  move* 
ment  so  necessary  for  good,  clean  work  close  to  the  com. 
Gang  equipment  consists  of  4, 6,  and  8-shovel  gangs,  pin  break 
or  spring  trip,  with  round  or  heavy  slotted  shanks. 

International  No.  4  is  built  for  use  in  fields  with  crooked 
rows,  on  hillsides,  and  for  narrow-row  crops  like  peas  and 
beans.  No.  4  has  a  pivot  axle  and  frame  that  makes  quick 
dodging  easy,  while  keeping  the  gangs  parallel  and  the  shovels 
facing  squarely  to  the  front.  It  handles  easily,  does  clean 
close  work,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  practically  every 
condition  of  soil,  surface,  and  planting  irregularity. 

The  International  line  includes  two-row  cultivators,  walk- 
ing, and  combined  riding  and  walking  cultivators  —  a  com- 
plet«  line.  See  the  local  dealer  or  write  the  address  below 
tor  catalogues. 

hternatioiial  Harvester  Company  of  America 


Horticuhute 


HOW   TO    USE   FERTILIZERS 
PROFITABLY 


Fertilizer  should  be  a  great  bene- 
fit to  the  growing  vegetables  at  all 
times,  but  if  it  is  improperly  applied 
It  may  be  detrimental  to  germination 
or  destroy  the  growing  plants.  To 
get  th«  greatest  benefit  from  Its  ap- 
plication, fertilizer  should  be  dis- 
tributed thru  the  soil  so  that  it  Is 
most  easily  accessible  to  the  roots. 

Lettuce,  carrots,  beets  and  turnips 
get  the  greatest  benefit  from  fertiliz- 
er when  it  is  'broadcasted  on  the 
plowed  ground  and  harrowed  into 
the  soil  before  the  seed  is  planted. 
Corn  and  beans  should  have  from  250 
to  600  pounds  of  fertilizer  drilled 
into  the  soil  just  before  planting,  or 
at  planting  time.  The  fertilizer 
should  be  a  ferw  inches  below,  or  to 
one  side  of  the  row,  rather  than  in 
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fertilizer  aii  one  that  develops  a 
strong  root  growth  in  the  beginning. 
The  root  system  can  not  get  full 
benefit  from  the  fertilizer  applied 
along  the  row  when  the  crop  is  half 
grown  and  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
fertilizer  will  be  wasted. — R.  W.  De- 
Baun,  N.  J. 


MARYLAND  NOTES 


I  always  grow  egg  plants  In  potS, 
setting  them  In  2  A -Inch  pots  as  soon 
as  the  first  pair  of  true  leaves  devel- 
ops. Then,  when  the  small  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots,  I  shift  them  to 
4-Inch  pots,  and  (by  the  time  the 
weather  Is  warm  enough  to  set  them 
I  have  plants  with  leaves  larger  than 
my  hand  and  in  shape  to  grow 
right  ahead  as  soon  as  the  ball  of 
earth  is  in  the  warm  soil,  and  they 
never  go  out  until  the  soil  is  warm, 
for  I  never  try  to  toughen  an  egg 
plant  as  we  do  tomatoes,  for  it  only 
stunts  them. 

I   grow   no   sweet   peppers   except 
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DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
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Its  a  Pleasure  to  Remove  Well-Stored  Celery 

direct  contact  with  the  seed.  Of  the  Pimento.  It  is  largre  enough  for 
course,  if  the  fertilizer  is  spread  out  stuffing,  for  pickles  and  is  far  more 
at  leaat  three  inches  below  the  seed,  prolific  than  Ruby  King  and  Chinese 
the  tap  roots  of  the  seedlings  will  Giant.  Started  with  the  early  toma- 
most  quickly  find  the  fertilizer  and  toes,  it  starts  to  fruit  in  June  and 
will  not  be  burned  by  it,  because  it  keeps  at  it  without  pause  until  frost 
is  spread  out  and  is  far  enough  away  stops  its  growth.  We  eat  them  sliced 
so  that  the  roots  will  come  to  it  and  boiled  and  find  them  very  good, 
gradually.  But  I  would  warn  the  inexperienced 

In    applying   fertilizer   in    the   hill    gardener    not    to    plant    hot    peppers 
for    cantaloupes,    cucumbers,    squash    near   the   sweet    ones,    for    they   will 
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makeYourBike  a 

Maiorcycle 

The  low  cost  Shaw  Attach- 
ment Htm  any  frfeycto. 


or  lime  beans,  the  greatest  care 
should  ibe  exercised  as  these  seeds  are 
most  susceptible  to  injury  from  fer- 
tilizer. Before  the  fertilizer  is  ap- 
plied, a  row  or  furrow  should  be 
made  three  or  four  inches  deep.  The 


readily  cross  and  your  sweet  peppers 
will  get  hot.  Many  years  ago  I  grew 
Ruby  King  in  rows  next  to  Totbasco 
peppers,  and  the  effect  was  immed- 
iately apparent,  and  while  the  Ruby 
Kings   were   not    as   hot    as   the   To- 


practice    of    sowing    fertilizer    along  basco,    they   were   hot.      Some   years 

in  the  row  instead  of  in  the  hills  is  later,   being  short  of  pepper  plants, 

becoming  more  popular,  but,  if  it  is  I    bought    some    Ruby    King    plants 

to  be  applied  in  the  hill,  be  sure  to  from  a  large  grower  of  plants.  They 

spread    it    over   about    a    foot   square  were  almost  as   hot  as  the  Cayenne, 

and    cover    it    with    at    least    three  the  seed  evidently  having  been  grown 


inches  of  soil  before  the  seed  is  drop- 
ped. Quite  frequently  a  small  shov- 
elful of  composted  manure  is  used  in 
the  hill  with  the  fertilizer.  In  that 
case  the  fertilizer  is  put  in  first  and 


near  enough  to  be  influenced  by  th» 
pollen  from  the  hot  ones. 

If  any  one  wants  a  real  hot  little 
pepper  to  put  in  vinegar,  the  To- 
basco  will  fill   the  bill   to  perfection. 


•HAW  MANUPACTURINa  CO. 
Oapt.  226  OalMburgt  Kani 


Thpy  Polvc  The  Fertiliser  Problem 

The  JOYNT  BRAND  WOOD  ASHES 

The  lM>8t  Potasb  fertiliser.      CormpoDdence  invited 
Addre^      JOHN  JOYNT,    Lucknow, Oat..  Canada. 

Reference:  DTTNNS  and  BRADSTRHETS. 

Bank  of  Hamilton.  Lucknow.  Ont. 


TOBACCO  FOR  SHEEP 

Peed  tobaivro  with  salt  now  and  e.9rapo  stomarh  worms  later.  Throe  parta  «alt_  and  one  part  to" 
bar'<x)  siftinxt  kept  before  8hce(>  will  kill  utomafh  worm<i,  <-tr  Our  tobacco  siftinffs  are  made  by 
granulatini;  Kcntiirky  tob  aero  in  manufartiirinf;  our  celebrated  brand,  "  Old  Hill  Side  Smoking 
Tobacoo,"   insuriag    high     niiotino   content.  Price  tl.OO  por    100     lb.,    f.    o.    b.   Louisville 

AXTON-FISHER  TOBACCO  CO.   Inc..    -    LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


the  manure  is  placed  on  top  of  it.  They  are  strrng  growers  and  tremen- 
so  as  to  further  prevent  the  injury  flious  bearers.  T  have  had  them 
that  might  result  from  the  fertilizer,  grow  six  feet  tall  and  loaded  with 
Furthermore,  if  the  manure  is  on  their  little,  hot  pods.  In  fact,  it  seem* 
top  of  the  fertilizer,  the  manure  will  to  be  a  rule  in  plant  life  that  the 
keep  it  moist  during  dry  spells  so  smaller  the  fruit  the  more  prolifically 
that  the  roots  can  get  the  greatest  they  are  produced.  Medium  sized 
benefit  from  the  fertilizer  at  all  fruits  are  preferable  to  very  small, 
times.  or  extra  large  ones.  The  little  cherry 
Some  of  our  successful  farmers  ad-  and  plum-shaped  tomatoes  will  pro- 
vocate side  dressings  of  fertilizer,  duce  many  times  the  number  that  the 
while  the  crop  is  growing,  but  if  fionderosa  makes  and  neither  are 
fertilizer  is  properly  applied  in  the  as  valuable  for  general  use  as  the 
beginning,  it  will  help  to  develop  a  middle-sized  ones,  like  Success  and 
strong,  sturdy  root  system  right  from  Stone. 

the  beginning.     A  plant  that  gets  a        Last    summer    T    tried    the    Honey 

I  poor  start  will  require  twice  as  much  Dew    canteloup.      Hereafter,    I    will 
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let  other  people  grow  them.  They 
are  too  late  and  are  simply  a  dead 
sweet,  without  any  specially  desir- 
able flavor.  I  will  stick  to  the  Rocky 
Ford  Pollocke. 

I  always  put  some  tomato  plants 
out  before  it  is  positively  safe  for  I 
have  found  that  the  earlier  they  are 
gotten  into  the  open  ground,  and 
live,  the  earlier  the  ripe  tomatoes 
will  be.  There  is  so  little  difference 
in  earliness  between  Bonny  Best  and 
Earliana,  and  the  Bonny  Best  is  so 
much  better  in  quality  that  I  depend 
almost  entirely  on  it  for  the  earliest. 

Market  men  generally  grow  large 
eggplant  fruits,  as  the  city  trade 
likes  to  get  big  things  for  its  money, 
but  these  over-large  fruits  often  have 
the  seed  grown  nearly  to  ripeness 
and  are  far  inferior  to  the  half- 
grown  fruits.  City  people  know  only 
what  they  see  on  the  market  and 
the  growers  and  dealers  try  to  suit 
them  with  showey  things,  since  they 
buy  by  their  eyes  mainly. — W.  P. 
Massey,  Md. 


TIMELY   FRUIT   NOTES 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  STEWART 


Spray  Queries 
Aphid  Sprays  from   Tobacco  Stems, 
and  Formula  for  Lime- 
Sulphur 

"How  can  I  treat  tobacco  stalks  to 
get  spray  material  for  the  aphids? 

"What  formula  do  you  advise  for 
making  lime-sulphur?"  —  I.  J.  S., 
Juniata  Co.,   Pa. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
satisfactory  spray  material  from  to- 
bacco stems  for  use  against  aphids 
is  to  soak  the  proper  quantity  of 
stems  in  water  for  about  24  hours, 
with  frequent  stirring  or  agitation, 
then  strain  the  solids  out  and  add 
sufllcient  water  to  bring  the  solu- 
tion up  to  the  right  volume. 

The  quantity  of  stems  needed  to 
make  a  certain  volume  of  efficient 
spray  evidently  depends  on  the  nico- 
tine content  of  the  stems  at  hand. 
This  unfortunately  is  quite  variable, 
being  distinctly  higher  in  the  dark 
varieties,  such  as  Narrow-leaf  Orin- 
oco and  Burley,  than  in  the  bright  or 
flue-cured  types.  With  stems  or 
whole  plants  of  average  nicotine 
content — about  3  percent — however, 
one  can  soak  them  at  the  rate  of  1 
pound  of  dried  stems  or  plants  to  2 
gallons  of  water,  and  then  dilute  the 
solution  to  a  total  of  4  gallons  of 
final  spray. 

In  other  words.  12J  pounds  of 
average  dried  stems  or  dried  plants 
can  be  soaked  in  25  gallons  of  wa- 
ter for  24  hours  with  proper  stirring, 
and  then  the  solids  can  be  strained 
out  and  the  solution  be  diluted  to  a 
total  of  50  gallons  of  spray  material. 
The  stems  also  have  considerable 
value  as  a  fertilizer  after  their  nico- 
tine has  been  removed,  as  they  usu- 
;:lly  run  from  5  to  8  percent  potash, 
and  from  3  to  5  percent  of  phosphoric 
arid. 

The  formula  which  we  are  now  us- 
ing and  recoinmendimg  in  making 
concentrated  lime-sulphur  calls  for 
1  pound  of  high-calcinm  lime  and  2 
pounds  of  powdered  sulphur  in 
enough  water  to  make  one  and  one- 
third  gallons  of  finished  product.  In 
other  words,  if  you  have  a  cooker 
holding  75  gallons  or  therea.bouts. 
you  could  use  4  5  pounds  of  lime.  90 
pounds  of  sulphur  and  sufficient  wa- 
ter to  make  60  gallons  of  finished 
product  at  one  time.  This  formula 
gives  nearly  as  dense  a  product  as 
the  older  1-2-1  formula,  produces  a 
third  more  concentrate,  and  leaves 
much  less  sediment  in  the  cooker. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Pbototraph  bjp  L.  A.  Hillct 


BOTH  thes6  cars  are  equipped 
with  Noviol  (yellow-tint) 
Conaphores  —  legal  everywhere. 
The  photograph  shows  them  as 
they  meet  at  a  dangerous  turn 
on  a  dark  country  road. 

The  instant  a  driver  sees  the 
yellow-tint  Noviol  lights  he  knows 
that  they  will  not  blind  him — and 
feels  perfectly  safe.  The  soft  mellow 
light  is  easy  on  his  eyes  and  helps 
him  to  see  past  the  oncoming  car. 

Kills  all  glare.  The  Conaphore 
uses  all  the  light,  but  patented  cor- 
rugations control  it  within  legal 
limits.  Height  of  beam  is  not  more 
than  42  inches  from  the  road. 

Range  500  feet.  Corrugations 
throw  a  shaft  of  strong  driving  light 
500  feet  ahead  of  the  car. 


^lare — Legal  eve 

Gives  you  500  ft.  range 


Ample  side  light.  Cylinders 
fan  strong  rays  out  over  the  road- 
side. Light  spreads  25  feet  at  each 
side  of  the  car  75  feet  ahead. 


Manufactured  by  the  World's  Largest 
Makers  of  Technical  Glass 

©NAPHORE 

Range  500  feet  —  No  Glare  -  Pierces 
Fog  and  Dust 


Pierces  fog  and  dust.  This  won- 
derful exclusive  feature  of  Noviol 
Conaphores  (yellow  tint)  is  patented. 

Equip  your  car  with  Conaphores. 
They  safeguard  you,  and  make  for 
the  safety  of  others.  Legal  every- 
where. Dimming  unnecessary. 
Made  in  both  Noviol  and  clear  glass. 

Easy  to  install.  Sizes  to  fit  all  cars. 
Order  from  your  dealer — if  he  has 
not    received    his  supply,    write   us. 


as: 

$1.60 
2.50 
3.00 
4.00 

ZS  cent!  more  per  eaii  we<l  ol  Rocky  Mouniiins. 
9  virr  by  steps  of  H  inch  iBove  tH  inch  size. 


Re'ai!  Prie?  List 

'Per 

Ptir) 

SI2ES 

«••• 

S      to    (>%  inches  inclusirr 
7      to    SH  inches  inclusive 

.  $2.40 

.     3.50 

8^  to  10       inches  inclusive 

.    4.50 

lO^itoll^^  inches  inclusive 

.    6.00 

Prices 
Sizes 


Conaphore    Sales    Division 

F.DWARD  A.  CaSSIDY  Co.,  iMgrS. 
fl04  Foster  Building,  New  York  City 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 


Corning  Glass   Works   also  manufactures   Pyrex  Transparent  Oven    Dishes 


The  Last  Word  In   Protection  &  Conservation 

Get  rid  of  your  old,  ramsaikk-  Corn  «Tibs.  Don't 
feed  the  rats,  mice  and  binls.  They  ran  f,.c<|  (hom. 
selves — .ind  then,  il'a  hardly  patriotic.  Buy  a 

MARTIN  ALL-STEEL 

Crib    or    Grain 

and  be  hoth  patrioti'-  and  prof^rcss ivi>.  .\n  indcstriict- 
able  and  ptrmanent  improvement  on  the  farm,  nliich 
will  always  U-  a  credit  to  you.  Stop  "pii  king  your 
own    IHjrketS." 

We  ship  on  approval  and  make  terms  to  suit.  Write 
for  booklet,  "Storing  Grain  for  Profit,"  ami  prires 

FOREIGN  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 
Keyser  Bldg.,  Baltimore,    Md. 


Alfalfa 
Cow  Peas 
Soy  Bean* 


I 


Also  Main-Grown  Seed  Potatoes — 
Seed  Oats — Clovers,  including  Al- 
falfa from  rUKKed  Northwest— -Can- 
ada Feas — Cow  Peas — Sprin^Grains. 

Hoffman's  Farni  Seeds 


Samples 
Free 


HolTman's  1918 SMd  Book  !■  fullofval- 
UKble  hinta.  It  Is  fr««,  with  •amplva.  If 
rou  mention  this  ps|>er.  Write  ttnuiy. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 
Landlavlll*,  Lancaster  C«.,  Pa. 


CahbatrO    Plants    ''■o«»proof,    eariy    and   latp 

IntwHl  ?-J?„l'?iJ."'5,"^'.""J,''      Satisfaction  r„nr. 

ant«-.i  founclir-s  Plant   Farm.        Franklin    Va 


StrawlxTrV  Plant's  "?'>"»y  rnaMna  vsriethw 
ImVm.  nia»  wLlrJl,  »tre«wnableprtc*»rata. 
lOCftw.    nA.SlL    PERRY .  r.eortetowo,  Del. 


-CABBAGE  PLANTS-, 

W*  havathra*  or  «*nr  Million  Early  Jarsay  and 
Charleston  WaltaflaM  and   Succession,  ready  tot 

(hiiiiiFDl  iM'W.   Prirrs  breirrma  only  (wc  d.i  not  akip  by 
psrnl  post)  (1  for  WiO;  |l.r>0  per  1(KH>;  10, (lO  snd  C><T  s) 
ll.Ji  per  1000.     Better  order  wh»t  you  wsnt  without  de- 
lay as  there  will  not  besoonch  to  lapply  demand.  Flrsss^ 
•and  money  with  sU  orders. 

3t.  M.  8IBSMI  COMPANY.  YONGES  ISUND.  S.  C. 


Open  Field  Grown,  ^VX^'^^'AZ''''.'^ 

ready  Orders  ihlppwl  same  dfty  rceelvc<l.  rae)(e<!  with 
damp  mo<«  to  tl)o  root  .Varieties.*  ■harleston  ami  .lersoy 
Wakefield,  Succession,  Dnimfiead.  Price  fl.2.^)  per 
thousand  Tomato  plantn.  Colbe.  Stone.  Karllana  Red 
Rock  All  open  deld  ernwn  Price  $2  per  thousand  hv 
mall  prepaid 
RRrcK  WHOI.FSAI.EPI.AN'TrO       Valdosf.T,  c.a 


^FPn  POPN    pO'P'r It y  Yellow  Dent.  Care- 
rr^r^l^  \yV/«,l-N     fully  selecred,  tboroughly  ma- 
tured and  drv.  9.5  ner  cent  (rernilnattnn.   2  bushels  IH- 
1  hiisliel  14  .10:  1-2  bushel  $2  50.  Ba<fs  free. 
p.  E.  MOURKR  R.  I.  MercCTeburg.  Pa 


Contractors  to  the  Goremment 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST  COLORS 
HofTman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312    Market    Street,     Philadelphia. 


t"reTs  for  PROFIl 

Mr.  Planter  if  you  are  going  to  plant  out 
an  orchard  this  spring  be  on  the  safe  side 
by  planting  my  Guaranteed  Trees.  True  to 
name,  free  from  disease  and  packed  so  as 
to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition. 

lact)      10      UK  I 
-^e  2  vr.  0  to  7  ft .  X  X  X  A  pplefl  , 

Plums.  Pears 


;  Medium  sis  e  5  to  8  ft. 
Sweet  A-  Bourcherrles  xxxCtoT  ft. 
(itilnccH  XXX  4  to  eft. 
MedKimslr.e  3  to  4  ft. 
Peaclies  1  yr.  S  to  6  ft. 
4  to  ,1  ft. 
Send  for  l-Yce  Price  Mat  of  our 
of  small  frultfl  and  ornamentals. 


S30 
.26 
..'(.5 
.30 
.25 
.20 
15 


$2.fi0  tl8.tH> 
2.00  15.00 
800  24.00 
2.e0    22.60 


2.00 
1.80 
1.35 


1,»«0(> 
1200 
0.00 


leading  varieties 


John  W  Finn's  Wholcsala  Nurseries. 
Est.  ISOO  DansTilfe.  N  Y.  nn  .  i 


Strawberry  Plants  For   Snle 

so  varieties,  including  the  fnll-hearinp.  I  rice 
right.     Send    for   free    oatalnp 

J.  Keifford  Hall,  Rhodesdale,  Md 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


April   27,  1918. 


^pril  27,  Itlt. 


^o^tltrp 


Moline   Haying  Machinery 

Saves  Time  and  Improves  the  Quality 


TTTITH  Moline  Haying  Machinery  y«u 

VV  can  put  y«ur  cr*p  up  in  less  time 

and  with  less  lakar  than  by  any  other 

method,  and  at  the  same  time  you  will 

get  a  better  quality  of  hay. 

After  your  grass  is  cut  rake  it  into  loose, 
fluffy  windrow*:  with  a  Moline  Cylinder 
Side  Delivery  Rake  and  Tedder.  In  this 
manner  it  will  cure  rapidly,  retain  its 
natural  green  color  and  nutritive  value 
because  it  is  not  expesed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in 
curing.  In  case  you  desire 
to  ted  the  hay  before  put-* 
ting  it  up  you  can  do  so  by 
simply  shifting  a  lever  on  the 
Moline  Cylinder  Side  Delivery 
Rake  and  Tedder  which  re- 
verses action  of  the  cylinder. 

Then  straddle  the  windrow 
with  a  Moline  Hay  Loader 
attached   to  your  wagon  and 


IMJNe  LINE 


C^n  Hmun.  C*<t*n  PUnt* 
tn,  Cmkmmurt^  C«m  fl»»d«rfc 
Crmm  liMbrfc  Cram  Brittt, 
Hmrmm.  Hay  Lcwdn-s.  Hoy 
t(^km.  Imw  S^^mt*.  Litltn, 
Mmtmt  SpreaJtn.  MiMn. 
Phmi(clmllt4andtutl),K£mp- 
trt.  SemUt,  SttJtrt.  Sl»lk 
Citttr:  Tracfrt.  Farm 
Truck*.  W«y«>u -and  Suplmu 
SmBtnt  Si*  AufmtMa- 


roll  on  a  load  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
avoiding  the  back  breaking  work  of  hand 
pitching.  If  you  desire  you  can  load  just 
as  well  from  the  swath  with  a  Moline 
Hay  Loader. 

Moline  Hay  Loaders  are  built  in  two 
types,  gearless  and  cylinder.  Either  one  of 
these  will  take  care  of  your  work. 

In  addition  to  hay  loaders  and  side 
delivery  rakes,  we  build  a  complete  line 
of  haying  machinery  including 
mowers,  sulky  rakes,  sweep 
rakes,  swinging  rakes  and 
overshat  hay  stackers. 

The  Moline  Line  af  Harvest- 
ing and  Haying  Machinery  is 
complete  in  every  respect  and 
no  matter  what  y»ur  requirements 


believe  affords  relief  in  supplying  his 
necessary  needs  and  the  outlet  for  his 
product. 

The    Committee    on     Government 
Regulations   of  Prices  or  Profits  for 
Distribution   and   Storage  of   poultry 
NA'xIONAL    POULTEY    CONORESS    products  reported  the  following  reso- 

lution  which  together  with  the  pre- 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Poul-  ceeding  was  referred  to  the  Advisory 
t*y  Conference  recently  held  in  Chi-  Board  of  the  War  Emergency  Peder- 
cago  is  pronounced  one  of  the  most  ated  Poultry  Industry  to  be  used  as 
representative  of  all  phases  of  the  seemed  most  advisable, 
poultry  business  in  recent  years.  "Whereas;  the  United  States  Con- 
Producers,  instructors,  investigators  g^ess  by  enactment  of  the  National 
and  manufacturers  from  all  parts  of  Pqqj  Control  Law,  has  vested  in  the 
the  country  were  present.  The  pro-  u^  g,  ^^q^  Administration  the  au- 
gram  was  unique  in  that  every  ques-  thority  to  regulate  prices  and  limit 
tion  on  the  program  was  conducted  profits  for  the  transportation,  stor- 
as  a  discussion  instead  of  being  ^ge  and  sale  of  foods  and  feeds  dur- 
treated  in   a  set  address.    Represent-    j^g  ti,e  period  of  the  war,  and 

atives    of    the    Food    Administration         i]i7u«,»««„.    n,^  ~„»-i   i?.     j    aj     :    > 

,   ,.  Whereas;    the  said   Food   Admlnis- 

were    present    to    explain    regulation  .,„.,^ .  ,         u  .      *i   , 

^  tration  has  made  substantial  progress 

measures.  ^^    ^j^.^^    direction    including     licens- 

Individuals  reporting  from  various    .         „#   j     ,   «.,  «     ^ 

.        _         .     .  „    Ing   of  dealers,    manufacturers,    stor- 


states  told  briefly  of  the  status  of 
the  poultry  industry  in  their  sec- 
tions. Prof.  Rice,  of  Cornell,  showed 
tabulnted  results  of  a  recent  survey 
which  showed  the  poultry  business  to 
be  in  a  serious  condition.     Two  hun- 


age  and  elev;rtor  concerns,  and  in  all 
probability  Intends  vigorously  to  con- 
tinue this  work,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved;  that  this  conference,  as 
representing  in  particular  the  poul- 
try and  egg  producers  of  the  nation, 


maybe  we  can  •up»ly  you.  .  W/'te 
for  booklet  entitled  "The  Moline 
Way  of  Making  Hay"  wid  name  of 
jrour  nearest  Moline  aMuer.  Ad- 
dress Depaitment  %6 


MOLINE  PLOiy  CO. 

T^AMUFACTUWI^RS    OT   OUAUITV 


MOUNE.1LL1WOIS 

FAWM    IMPLEMENTS    SINCE   I065 


i!iiii;i,iiii„ii,.T,,,in,niiiiiiii;iimiMiiiimiiiimiiwiiii!v:i!-!iiiiiii'ii!iMiM, m'm,uv.;,-:--,mm iHi!iiiMiii!MiHiiii,iiiiii:;i!iii':^i;ii'Miii:im;iiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiii'!i!iiii| 

Farmers!  Invest  in  Liberty  Bonds!  ^ 

That  is  all  the  Government  asks  you  to  do,  invest  your  = 

money — not  give  it.  j 

And  what  better  investment  could  you  make?  | 

Morally?  To  eliminate  once  and  for    all    "that    hideous  : 

thing"  which  is  endeavoring  by  brute  force  to  strangle  the  - 

freedom  of  liberty-loving  peoples;  that  hideous    thing  that  . 

endeavors  by  the  raping   of    women    and    the    murder    of  J 

children  to  impress  its  murderous  doctrine  of  law  by  force.  | 

Can  you  sit  idly  by,  clutching  your  dollars,  while  your  sons  1 

—our  sons-  are  fighting  to  down  this  thing  which  lusts  ^ 
for  nothing  less  than  the  enslavement  of  nations? 

Financially?  You  loan  it  at  4  M  per  cent  to  the  biggest  ~ 

and    richest  "corporation"  in  the  world.     Buy— invest   in  | 

liberty  Bonds  today— now.  | 


dred   five  replies   were  received    from  .^    ,. 

.....     w  J  J      *  J     *v.   ♦     tK^-r.    hereby    approves    the    said    licensing, 

which    It    was    deducted    that     there      ,       ^.  ,     ,  ,  . 

also  the  regulations  and  restrictions 

adopted  and  to  be  adopted  by  said 
Food  Administration,  provided  that 
In  every  case  they  are  just  and  lib- 
eral, war-time  conditions  fully  con- 
sidered; also  provided  this  liberality 
is  such  as  to  stimulate  maximum 
practical  production  at  reasonable 
profits  rather  than  to  retard  or  handi- 
cap such  production,  and  be  it 
furtlier 

Resolved:  that  this  conference 
hereby  petitions  the  U.  S.  Food  Ad- 
ministration to  lose  no  time,  within 


was 
would   be   a   20    percent   reduction    In 
poultry  during  the  year.     Also,  that 
there  would  be  a  reduction  of  19  per- 
cent In  eggs  incubated.     The  replies 
as   to    Increase    in    cost    of    operating 
gave    the    following    averages:     Feed, 
71  percent;  labor,  44  percent;  build- 
ings, 41  percent;  equipment,  :'.9  per- 
cent; stock,  34  percent.     Decrease  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar,  re- 
plies averaged  42   percent. 

One  of  the  livest  discussions  of 
the  conference  waged  over  consid- 
eration of  the  ruling  prohibiting  the 


sale  of  hens  and  pullets  during  March  practical  limits,  in  extending,  devel- 

and  April.      Universal   dissatisfaction  oplng    and    enforcing    the    licensing 

, _j    ^.,,1    -»_».,..■  ..^^^1..  f  <on°  .<»vstpm.     partinilarlv     a«i    tr>    thA    hiiv- 

n  da    e.vjirca»cii    aiiu    aiiuiif,    i  v,oui  n  i«vi..o  .  .1  -■    .       -'-      --      - -« -      ~  .»^ 

condemning  the  ruling  were  adopted,  inff.  transportation,  storage,  and  re- 
Mr.  Priebe,  of  the  Food  Administra-  sale  of  poultry  and  poultry  products, 
tion,  explained  that  it  was  found  and  of  all  feeding  materials  available 
that  25  percent  of  the  fowls  coming  for  poultry  and  egg  production,  so 
would  be  laying  and  that  some  such  that  only  reasonable  costs  shall  be 
action  was  necessary  to  save  and  0  >n-  added  to  these  war-time  transfers 
serve  food.  He  stated  that  Mr.  Hoover  from  the  producer  -to  the  consumer." 

said    we   must    think    in    food    values  

It  was 


The    poultryman    who    Is    raising 


Snani 


This  space  contributed  by  | 

EUGENE   E.   NICE  | 

Manufacturer  of  "Nice"  Paints  and  Varnishes  | 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  | 

immmmMiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiliiininmimMniiiim iiiiiiiiniiiiiini:i!iiiuiiiimiinni;nMimiiii!imiimi"niiniiiiiiini'Mimiiinm«i(iiin,iiHiiiniMiiimiiiiiiiiHm^ 


BABY  CHIX 

Hatched  for 

5  Cents  Each 


Do  you  know  that 
the  chicks  hatched  by 
four  heiij*  co.st  you  «2    cents    oncli? 
They  do.     Let  uh  prf»ve  it  to  you. 
We    will    liut«  h    your  e«KS  .it  .V-  per  ( liic-k 
fc»trked,!Mi<i  for  less  if  you  get  a  prK>r  iwilth. 
Wp   furnish    mn(:iiii.T   for    CfCKs   to   be   Ront  u.t  and 
toses  lor  your  clmk-n      IJulli  8<^nt  piin*^!   post 
Our  Capacity™Two-tWrdf  of  a  MiirMn  M 

40  Tons  of  Eggs  Every  Three  Weeks 

W,-  ;il*i  vll  puMircl  BnrrH  RoHj.  While  Rork. 
Whit.-  I<«liorn.  Brown  U!«h<>rn,  Buff  LeBhoni.  White 
Wymn.lotle,  Rhole  lsl:in.l  Rc-l.  Bl«.  W  Minorca  «ncl 
Aocons  r-hirks  Uweit  Pnc«-,^''  •>fl'v-rv  »'"< 
fcti»fii'tion   i{iiiriint«vi.      Send   lor    <  ntnlog. 

THE  PENN  HATCHERY 
BA-i      Stre«t,  PhiUd^lphU,  P«. 


Fruit  and  Poultry    Farm 
Widow  Must  Sell 

Ideul  '.>t)-:ii'r(>  ono-iiiHti  VI<mw,  In  tilgb  State  cultlTMlon. 
only  i«'ii  m»iiuu>).  drive  to  Of.'pot,  on«  Ijour  to  Ptiila. 
Nloe  lot  of  at>i>IOH,  pcant,  phinui.  cherries,  peacbes. 
»trawl>crrl<»(.  niacklx'.  rloa,  grapes  and  iiMpiiraguii. 
Exoellenl  S-room  houne.  big  porch,  beautiful  nliiuli:, 
i)t»l>le.  oarrlaKc  houHC,  2  p<mltry  houw-s.  I'rioe  was 
96000  but  two  Hnnn  are  In  array  and  widow  maiuii  Inw 
price  $J.')iM»  uiid  If  111  ken  hooii  Incliidi'H  line  Jer«-y  <•  iw. 
4  i)l){8,  tiorm-,  :^(K)  li'-U'H,  waKiRH.  frirm  ItBoleiiieiUH  and 
loi.ls.  rurtdown.  Por  <lct  alls  thin  and  ar-ithi-r  IiIk 
liarcaln  l-i  M  acrcH  for  t\^>tX<  tf'  page  'Ji  .>-finilH 
Sprlnn  Catalogue  of  3H»   llarKainfl. 

K.  A.  STROUT  KARVf    AtiEN«V. 
Dept.   170.'>      I,an<l  Title  Kii  lid  Ing.      PhlladelpUiu.  Ha. 


HEAVES 

A  horae  with  liMiTea  cant  do  Ha  f«n  aliarw^f  .woifc. 
Cor*  tb*  bMTM  awl  woa  Iwt*  »  han*  wwth  tta  full  Tain* 
to  wark  or  la  mmmmr.    wiU  tadar  far 

PLBMINO'S  T*NIO  HBAVB  P«W»BR« 
(S14M  w»r  aiiTiigiT     SaUaf aetary  rMnlta  ar  aaaay  kaek. 


and  not  in  dollars  and  cents 

urged  that  producers  do  not  rush  an 

excessive  amount  of  poultry  to  mar-  f^^^^^  ^^^  his  birds  should  use  all  of 

ket    at    the   expiration    of    the    time  the  precautions  taken  by  grain  farm- 

j.     ..  era  to  insure  good  yields.     It  pays  to 

A  close  relation  between   the  pro-  te^t  the  seed  corn  and  treat  the  seed 

ducer  and    the   government   agencies  oa^s  'or  smut.     When  raising  green 

was   strongly   urged   so   that   a   more  crops  for  hens,  care  should  be  taken 

intelligent     understanding     concern-  ^o  use  good  seed.     Only  healthy  cab- 

ing  production,  distribution  and  con-  ^a^e   Plants    should    be    transplanted 

.servation  might  be  secured.     A  reso-  from  the  hotbed  and  they  should  re- 

lution    was    adapted     recommending  ceive   thoro   protection   from   the   in- 

that    a   poultryman    be   added    to    the  soot   pests  which   reduce  the  cabbage 

recently    appointed    Farmers'    Com-  y'^'fl        '^^^    feeding    problem    is    so 

mittee    of    Twenty-four.  important  in  the  poultry  business  in 

The    Adivisory    Board    decided    to  this  day  of  high  prices  that  even  the 

maintain    a    fixed    office   at  Washing-  professional     poultryman    can    afford 

ton    during    the    period    of    the    war.  to    study    crop    production    and    hire 

There     will     be     a    War     Emergency  labor  for  that   purpose  if  he  has  the 

Committee  in  each  state  to  co-operate  arailable  land, 

in    the  support    of   the   national    pro-  


Hal—  raa'tfiMftaaXSniaaTaaf raw rtWg jj|HM«<a:    WHt*  | 
<or  tfaa  A4riaer.    It  U  FR^. 

rkSMinO  BROS.,  Chamlata, 
ass  Unl«M  ^ioc'i  Vartfa,  Chl««a«,  III. 


Rep.  Shorthr>rn  Cattle  K.SS  ''""''   "* 

R.   H.   I.YI.I..  CADIZ,  OHIO 


gram.  All  the  national  poultry  as- 
sociations and  the  state  poultry  asso- 
ciations are  to  be  officially  connected 
with  the  Emergency  Board  and  it  is 
proposed  to  give  as  wide  publicity 
as  possible  to  the  poultry  conditions 
and  needs  thru  the  poultry  and  farm 


In  France  and  Belgium  poultry 
products  have  been  more  appreciated 
than  in  this  country  and  it  is  now 
predicted  that  the  scarcity  of  meat 
products  will  cause  American  people 
to    substitute    poultry    and    eggs    In 


"",,,;;.", , i.iKiii «<"«•" » '• "" 
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Please  meation    Pennsylvania    Farmer  when  writing  to  adverliiers. 
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press.      The   War   Emergency    Board    their  diet   in  the  same  manner  as  it 
will  probably  be  incorporated.  i«    »-<!   \  ^he    peasants   of   Europe 

Concerning  price  control  and  regu-  Farmers  who  develop  paying  flocks  of 
lation  of  distribution  the  following  Poultry  this  year  should  have  little 
resolution  was  presented:  trouble  in  disposing  of  breed  ng  stock. 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  this  conven-  "  mu«t  be  remembered  that  egg  pro- 
tion  go  on  record  as  not  favoring  the  duction  and  meat  value  are  going  to 
pollcv  of  price  fixing  as  applied  to  he  more  valued  in  the  future.  The 
poultry  products,  but  we  do  approve  fancy  feather  has  its  P^^^^  ^"^  ^^« 
of  regulating  the  machinery  of  trans-  practical  farmer  likes  to  know  what 
portation  and  dlatrlbutlon  which  we    Is  beneath  the  feathers. 


IweStock 

A  MIIKINO  STRAIN  OF  SHEEP 
Breeders'  Opinion  Asked 


run  provided  with  the  colony  house. 
Her  rations  should  be  light  and  of 
a  laxative  nature.  No  feed  should 
be  offered  the  sow  for  24  hours  after 
farrowing.  Plenty  of  drinking  wa- 
ter is  important.  During  the  next 
few  days  the  ration  should  be  in- 
creased gradually.  A  good  ration 
consists  of  com,  supplemented  with 
We  have  our  individual  dairy  giopg  of  Red  Dog.  wheat  middlings 
oews  selected  for  high  milk  produc  and  tankage.  Forage  crops  stlmu- 
ti.n,  and  our  awine  breeders  lay  ,ate  the  milk  flow  and  reduce  the 
Bpecial  emphasis  on  the  large  litters  amount  of  grain  necessary.  Good 
a,d  good  suckling  qualities  of  their  feed  and  prompt  attention  in  caring 
brtod  saws;  but  who  among  our  for  the  brood  sow  will  tell 
sheep  breeders  has  kept  track  of  his  self-feeders  containing  com  and 
breeding  ewes  that  have  consistently  tanlcage  may  be  used  for  the  litter 
dr.ppcHl  two  lamTis  and  proven  to  be  after  they  are  ten  days  old.  or  for 
heavy  milkers?  go^   ^nd    litter.      Blue-prints   of   the 

The  sow  only  suckles  her  pigs  self-feeder  will  be  furnished  on  re- 
fllx  or  eight  weeks  while  the  lambs 
as  a  rule  run  with  their  mother  four 
or  live  months,  being  nourished 
abundantly  or  otherwise,  depending 
01  the  milking  qualities  of  the  ewe 
aid  her  care.  Practical  live  stock 
men  as  well  as  students  of  animal 
nutrition  realize  the  body-building, 
grtwth-producingr  power  of  milk. 
Surely  there  is  a  bright  future  ahead 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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quest  by  the  animal  husbandry  de- 
partment of  the  New  Jersey  Experi- 
ment Station,  New  Bmnswick,  N.  J. 


SHEEP  FOR  PROFIT 


We  have  always  kept  a  few  sheep 
until  about  six  years  ago  when  we 
sold  our  flock.  About  as  the  price 
for  the  shepherd  who  will  develop  a  ''®^*"  ^o  go  up  again  we  bought  a 
heavy-milk  strain  of  sheep  of  any  ^^^  °^^  o^^s,  thinking  we  would 
jjre^d.  grow  into  a  good -sized   flock  by   the 

There  is  room  for  difference  of  ^^'"^  ^^^  P^'^®  reached  such  a  point 
opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  se-  ^'^^^  they  would  be  really  profltatole. 
lecting  ewes  for  the  quality  of  breed-  ^"'^'  altho  we  had  good  success  with 
ing  twin  lambs.  The  Merino  breed-  them,  the  price  rose  faster  than  we 
era  in  this  county  look  upon  twins  expected  and  at  present  we  have 
as  more  of  a  misfortune  than  a  bene-  ""'^  ^^  ^^ad  of  ewes.  All  of  these 
ji!  for  our  fine  wool  el^ves.  As  these  ^"^^  ^""^  young  sheep,  the  oldest 
ewes  have  been  bred  (without  re-  ""^^  being  three  years  old.  We  start- 
[gard  to  milking  quality)  they  will  ®^  ^*th  old  sheep  simply  because  we 
seldom  raise  two  good  lambs  and  '^ad  an  opportunity  to  get  them  at 
often  lose  both.  Therefore  our  sheep  ^  ^°^  flgtire,  and  we  knew  that  we 
men  prefer  singles  to  twins.  With  could  take  a  few  old  ones,  get  a 
the  mutton  typos,  experience  has  .voung  flock  started,  and  get  rid  of 
Bh#\va  that  twins  can  be  successfully  the  original  stock  before  we  got  a 
raised.  As  all  figures  go  to  prove  ^ock  large  enough  so  that  the  old 
that  the  percentage  of  lambs  raised  ®^6s  would  be  much  of'  a  nuisance. 
is  the  chief  factor  in  determining  ^^t  my  advice  to  a  beginner  is  first, 
profit,  whether  with  fine  or  medium  do  not  buy  old  sheep,  second,  buy 
wtol.  it  would  ^eem  that  selection  only  a  few — not  over  8  or  10 — and 
of  breeding  ewes  might  well  be  made  K^ow  into  the  business, 
on  fhe  basis  of  twins  for  a  mutton  Shaep  need  very  little  care  aa 
type  and  good  milking  quality  in  compared  w^th  cattle,  but  that  little 
any  breed.  '^  just  as  essential.     I  have  knowa  a 

Let  us  have  the  opinion  of  con-  number  of  farmers,  that  went  into 
structive  breeders  on  this  point.  All  the  sheep  business  heavily,  thinking 
indication  points  to  a  "Return  of  they  would  take  care  of  themselves 
the  Golden  Hoof"  on  our  eastern  and  produce  a  fortune  soon.  But 
hill  farms  and  we  should  therefore  fhey  usually  get  out  as  suddenly  as 
ronsider  what  qualities  in  the  breed-    fhey  get  in. 

ling  flock  will  make  for  the  greatest  One  must  learn  the  sheep  busl- 
profit  in  the  future.  I  predict  the  ness.  Go  among  them  quietly  and 
type  where  mutton  and  wool  are  do  not  allow  them  to  be  excited 
developed  on  a  50-50  basis,  and  with-  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
in  that  type  from  breeding  flocks  Give  them  all  the  range  possible; 
selected  for  heavy  milking  qualities  sheep  like  a  change  of  pasture  and 
and  as  producers  of  a  large  percent-  never  do  better  than  when  they  can 
age  of  twin  lambs,  constitution  and  roam  .is  they  please.  In  winter  our 
Ugor  always  being  kept  in  mind. —  sheep  have  the  run  of  the  whole 
|M.,  Washington  Co.,  Pa.  farm.     We  also  give  them  the  mn  of 

the    threshing   floor   where   there   Is 

BROOD  SOW  AND  HER  LITTER     Pl«nty  of  seed,  chaff,  etc.,  and  they 

will  work  part  of  the  time  there  and 

No  period  of  the  year  is  so  critical  the  rest  of  the  time  out  in  the  snow, 
I'or  the  brood  sow  as  the  few  days  and  come  .in  at  night  full  and  happy. 
Iprevinus  to  and  the  few  weeks  after  We  shall  purchase  20  or  30  more 
farrowing  time.  Extra  care  and  at-  sheep  this  fall  if  we  can  find  them  at 
tention  at  this  time  will  be  amply  a  figure  that  will  do,  but  shall  not 
repaid.  Often  the  entire  margin  of  pay  exhopbltant  prices  in  order  to 
Iprofit  from  hogs  depends  upon  the  get  Into  a  large  flock  quickly.  We 
Inumber  of  pigs  saved  at  farrowing  live  in  a  strictly  dairy  section,  on  a 
time.  Under  average  farm  condi-  fiO-acre  farm,  about  15  acres  of 
jlions.  pigs  bom  In  April  and  May  which  Is  woods.  This  does  not  give 
loften  set  a  better  start  than  pigs  a  great  deal  of  pasturage  and  as  the 
narrowed  in  February  and  March,  farm  is  a  little  swampy,  it  is  not 
pecanse  of  more  favorable  weather  ideal,  but  It  Is  fairly  good  and  T  am 
pondifiona  and  leas  chance  of  con-  at  least  well  started  toward  a  good 
I'fsctin?  ailments  which  result  from  flock.  T  shall  Increase  to  50  sheep 
l^ontinned  close  confinement.  which,    with    2    cows    and    3    horses. 

Colony  hou.ites  provide  satisfactory  will  be  about  the  limit  for  our  farm. 
l-rrowinR  quarters  and  permit  free  Good  management  will  be  necessary 
jttercisp  of  both  sow  and  Utter.  A  to  keep  that  much  stock  on  so  small 
If*  days  prior  to  farrowing,  the  sow  a  place — H.  O.  McOormick.  Chan- 
l*ould  be  placed  by  herself  in  a  small    tauqua  Co..  N.  Y. 
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and  My  solution  that  will 
appeal  to  every  Farmer 

This  year  my  farmer  friends  are  asked  to  produce  m»re  than 

ever  before.     And  they  are  going  to  do  it.     But  they  are  certainly  od 
against  it  for  help.     Hired  hands  are  scarce,  hard  to  get,  and  expensive. 

That's  Why  I'm  so  glad  to  be  able  to  make  this  announcement 

just  at  this  time.      I  have  a  device  that  makes  a  giant,  never-tiring,  never 
conoplaimnshired-man  of  the  farmer's  car.  s.  uc  « 


Mrta 


Cheapest  Belt  Power  in  the  World 


It  takes  the  wonderful  power  of 
your  automobile,  and  gives  it  to 
yoo  in  a  form  that  you  can  set  to 
work  at  all  the  jobs  around  the 
farm.  LAY  Porta -Power,  in- 
stantly slipped  against  the  rear 
wheels  of  your  car  (any  make) 
fives  you  the  cheapest  belt  power 
in  the  world,  a  wonderfully  sat- 
isfactory portable  engine  of  5-8 
H.  P.,  that  c«sts  from  $100  to 
$250  less  than  any  comparable 
gas  ensine. 


It  is  all  steel,  and  proof  against 
wear  and  trouble.  The  Money 
Back  Bond  insures  satiifactisn 
or  a  refund  after  30  days'  trial.  It 
pumps  water,  runs  hay  press,  en- 
silage cutter,  pea  and  clover  hal> 
ler,  rice  and  grist  mill,  corn  skel- 
ler,  fanning  mill,  elevator,  buzz 
•aw,  milker,  separator,  dder  press* 
washing  machine,  pump  jack,  it- 
rigating  pump,  sprayer,  concrete 
mixer. 


Lto  A.  Young  Industries,  Inc. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Dept  63 


FREE 


Sam*  farmera  are  going 
—  i»t  LAY  Fortu-Fowmr 
it—,  «•  thm  r—uJta  of 
my  spacimi  offer  to  early 
buyers  m  each  commu- 
nity. Better  write  me 
now  for  *U  thm  particu- 
lars, ao  you  can  be  the 
man  to  pro/it  by  this 
mffer  in  your  locality. 
Aak  ma  Mbout  my  plan, 

L-.  A=  Young 


i/mi 


Spring  is 
Cleaiiif-Up  Time 

The  garbage  can,  ginks,  drains, 
elesets,  cesspools,  all  foul-smelling 
■■d  disease-breeding  places  need 
attention.  Get  eut  the  sprinkling 
MUi  and  make  a  liberal  use  of  Dr. 
Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant.  Do  this 
regularly  to  establish  health  con- 
ditiens — to  destroy  disease  germs 
and  purify  the  air.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  aveid  contagious 
diseases.    Use  it  also  about  the 

Kultry  house,  pig  pen  and  stables. 
te  gallen  makes  100  gallons  of 
disinfectant.    GUARANTEED. 


Dr.  BESS  a  CLAKK 


Okto 


saH:aiio  tew  belters.   <'.M.  Kennedy  A  sons,  uiot^r.  P». 


The  Beeman 
Garden  Tractor 

Pltws,  CuhiTates  and  Harrows 

All    erops 
grown  io   nar- 
row rows — OD- 
ioas,  beeta,  carrota,  eti-. 
be   cultirated    thrr.- 
rows  ml  a  tine,  aa  (aat  ma 
a  mtm  can    walk,  hf  m' 
iaf   •    tkre«*row  attach - 
neat. 

TWi  tractar  go«a  aatride  narrww-rowed  cro(>9 
ami  b«twfen  the  rows  wh«n  rultiTatiag  corn  or 
otker  widf.rowni  eropa  It  combines  the  best  fea- 
tarea  of  botkhorae  cultivatoraandkaad-wliMl  bo<-t, 
cvltivating  di^p  in  the  center  ofrow*  aeDarrow  aj 
IC  incbea  and  ihaDow  near  tbe  pianta. 

No  puahing.Juat  ateer  it  A  man  or  a  boy  can  cul 
liTate  at  top  speed  all  Uay  without  tiring.  Coau 
Kttletooperate— aavea  time,  aspenaa  and  labor 
The  Beeman  will  taka  the  placa  of  one  horae  or 
miUe  ia  plowiag.  harrowing  or  cultivatiag.  It  will 
^  My  »awer  week  requiring  up  to  4  B.  P.,  and 
trata  fraai  }ok  «•  iab  •■iUawapowar 

Fraa  iOiatrstarf  baakkt  aa  ttqwaat.  Get  yow 
rmpj  tatlay. 

P.  Consolidated  Gasoline  Eng.  Co. 
202  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


Our   Best  Offer 

We  will  renew  your  •ubscription  for  five 
irean  for  only  $2.25.  It  will  pay  you  to  re- 
•ew  now  t3  you  will  secure  fuU  credit  for  the 
entire  time  ordered  refardleas  of  any  future 
advance  in  aubscription  price. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261-63  S.  3fil.  St^   Philm^Pm, 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN   TILE 

oE?M  '^'*  «emaad8  durabla  tile.  Car  drain  til*  are  made  of  beat 
Okio  CUT.  thoroughly  hard  burnad — •▼•rlaating.  Don't  hare  to  dig 
em  ap  to  be  repUced  evary  few  yeara.  Writa  for  pricea.  Sold  in  carload 

S^X  ^'  "l"^?.**"!**  •*  *•»•  '■njona  WATCO  IMPEKISBABLB 
SILO,  Natco  Buildiac  Tile  and  Hatco  Sewer  Pipe. 

Matiooal  Fire  Proofing  Company    -      ||i6  Fulton  Building,  Pittabnrgh,  Piu 


i! 
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Feeding  Our  Family 

What  a  Half-Acre    Will   Do 


Our    home    is    nestled    on    a    half  ed  into  the  flour,  2  tablespoons  wa- 

acre  of  land,  and  this  ground  makes  ter,    1    cup    raising    cut    into    small 

a  splendlifsicarecrow  to  frighten  away  pieces. — Mrs.    Cora    June    Sheppard, 

the    high    cost    of    living    from    our  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 

table.      We  have  plenty   of   potatoes __ 


made  by   rubbing  sugar  into  butter 

in  proportion  of  \  cup  butter  to  i 
cup  sugar;  add  whatever  flavor  is 
desired — nutm«g  makes  a  pleasing 
flavor.  Pack  and  keep  in  cool  place 
until  solid. — Mrs.  George  W.  Biles, 
Cecil  Co.,  Md. 


HANDY  TO  REMEMBER 


to  last  until  potatoes  come  again, 
and  we  use  them  very  successfully  in 
making  bread   and  tea  biscuits. 

AVe    plant    tomato    seeda    in    the 
house  .in  March,  and  care   for  them 


STEAMED   HONEYCOMB 
PUDDINGS 


Before  papering  go  over  your  walls 
with  strong  vinegar;  this  cuts  the 
dust  and  neutralizes  the  lime,  and 
makes  the  paper  stick   better. 

In  mixing  plaster  to  All  the  cracks 


From  a  Delaware  Farm  Wife 

In  Pennsylvania  Farmer  of  March  before  papering,  pour  water  in  pan 
diligently,  and  have  the  first  ripe  30  you  ask  for  a  recipe  for  honey-  first;  it  makes  a  smoother  paste.  To 
red  tomatoes  in  the  locality.  By  comb  steam  pud(|ing.  This  is  a  i^gep  plaster  paris  from  setting  too 
having  early  and  late  varieties  we  good  one:  Mix  together  in  the  fol-  quickly,  use  vinegar  instead  of  wa- 
have  a  long  season  of  fresh  tomatoes  lowing  order  \  cup  suet,  1  egg,  1  cup  ter  to  mix  it. 
for  the  table.     I  can  all  the  surplus,    milk,    \    cup   molasses,    2   cups   sifted        To    take   stains   from    marble,    use 

usually  over  100  quarts  each  season.  

These  are  delightful  for  a  dish  of 
hot  soup  in  winter.  My  men  folks 
say  that  I  am  a  rival  of  the  famous 
commercial  soup  canneries  in  mak- 
ing good  tomato  soups. 

We  like  lima  beans,  too.  I  hardly 
think  there  is  any  one  in  New  Jer- 
sey who  does  not.  We  manage  to 
get  them  early  and  enjoy  them  until 
a  killing  frost  comes.  Then  the  dry 
ones  we  store  for  winter  use,  and 
use  them  alternately  with  the  little 
winter  beans. 

Our  onions  are  an  early  health- 
ful crop.  And  we  plant  pumpkins 
after  certain  crops  are  matured  and 
harvested.  However,  with  us  the 
Fordhook  squash  is  largely  taking 
the  place  of  the  big,  picturesque 
pumpkin;  these  winter  squash  are  so 


81  (>1    ,\ 
April   27,   l!U8j 

walks,    mix    Portland    cement,    cue 
third   cement   and    two-thirds   sand,] 
and  before  applying  wet  with  stroi 
vinegar    or    dissolved    caustic    soda.! 
Press   in    holes    with   a   putty    knifed 
or  small   trowel. 

Stings  of  insects  are  relieved  by] 
ammonia  or  common  table  salt,  weiii 
rubbed  in,  or  apply  a  elice  of  onion. 

At  this  time  when  the  price  of  I 
shoes  is  high  and  going  higher,  it  jsj 
well  to  know  that  castor  oil  will] 
lengthen  their  life.  Rub  a  te»-l 
spoonful  in  thoroly,  by  a  fire.  D»1 
this  when  the  shoes  are  new,  and' 
several  times  afterwards,  and  they 
will   last   twice  as  long. 

To  cure   a   felon,  take  a   pint  of' 
soft  soap  and  stir  in  air-slaked  lime] 
until  it  is  the  consistency  of  glaziers' 
putty.     Make  a  leather  thimble,  fin 
it    with    this    composition    and   in-j 
sert    finger    therein. — Mary    S.    SBii- 
man,   Juniata   Co.,    Pa. 


il  27.  1918. 


Early    "Sass"    from    the  Sheppard  Garden 


flour,  2  teaspoons  cream  of  tartar,  1 

teaspoon    soda    and    1    cup    raisins. 

Steam  one  hour. — Mrs.  C.  L.  Empet, 
fine-grained  and  delicious  that  even   gyggg^  qq     pg] 

the  skin  can  be  cooked  and  used  in 


pies. 

Grapes!  Every  one  should  have 
grapes  who  has  a  square  yard  of 
land.  We  have  several  vines,  and 
they  make  a  pleasant  bower. 

Our  land  is  too  precious  to  give 
miioh  of  it  to  watermelons  or  cante- 
loupes,  but  we  plant  a  few,  and  how 
good  they  do  taste  in  the  morning 
during  their  season!  The  water- 
melon rinds  are  all  preserved,  and 
make  a  very  appetizing  relish  in  win- 
ter. 

We  raise  plenty  of  carrots  and 
parsnips,  with  celery  andj  parsley 
for  flavoring  and  garnishing. 

We  have  one  apple  tree,  which 
gives  us  plenty  of  fresh  fruit  each 
year.  It  also  furnishes  us  with  plen- 
ty of  jelly,  sauce  and  vinegar.  Our 
peach  trees  are  natural  fruit,  and 
of  course  the  stones  cling,  but  what 
lovely  yellow  peaches  they  are  for 
sugaring  or  canning.  As  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  vinegar  made  ev- 
ery year,  the  extra  ones  are  dried. 
Last  winter  when  sugar  rations  were 
■o  small  these  dried  apples  made  de- 
licious sauce  with  plenty  of  honey 
cooked  in. 

Where  did  we  get  enough  honey? 
Our  bees  not  only  pollenize  our  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  thus  help  us 
grow  hig  crops,  but  they  store  super 
after  super  of  honey  for  household 
use,  and  besides  give  us  pounds  and 
pounds  to  sell.  For  home  use  we  ex- 
tract it.  I  use  extracted  honey  in 
many    ways    In    cooking.      Here    are 

two: 

Oatflake  Gems. — Mix  together  1 
^lailt  of  oatflakes,  1  pint  wheat 
flour,  12  tablespoons  honey,  1  pint 
milk  (or  half  milk  and  half  water), 
a  little  salt  and  1  level  tablespoon 
foda  gifted  into  the  flour. 

Honey  Drop  Cakes. — Mix  together 
f  cup  honey,  J  cup  butter  or  lard,  I 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  Vt  teaspoon 
cloves,  1  egg.  1  cup  wheat  flour,  1 
cup  barley  flour,  \  teaspoon  soda  sift- 


From  a  Maryland  Housekeeper 
Mix    together    1    cup   flour,    *    cup 


muriatic  acid,  making  it  half  water, 
applydng  with  an  old  brush.  Apply 
sweet  oil  on  the  hands  before  using 
it  to  prevent  any  burn  from  the  acid 
(it  makes  serious  burns),  and  be 
careful   not  to   get   any   of   the   acid 


pennsylvania 
farmer:  , 

,,r«=u»«^  PATTERNS 


CKt«  figures  and  fletters  of  eacli  l>a^ 
item  exactly  as  printed  at  beginning 
of  e»ch  description  or  we  will  not  be 
responsiUle  for  correct  fi'lliog  of  or- 
ders. Give  bust  measure  when  ordering 
waist  patterns,  waist  me<a<suTe  for 
skirt,  and  age  for  childrem's  patlorns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Fanner,  261  8. 
Third    Street,     Philadelphia,    P«. 


2391. — Natty  Suit  for  Small  Boy. 
— The  trousers  are  finished  in  "knick- 
er"  syle.  The  belt  is  slipped  thru 
openings  in  the  fronts.  This  pattern 
is  in  4  sizes:  2,  3,  4  and  6  years. 
Size  4  requires  3%  yards  of  36-incIi 
material.     Price,  10  cents. 


The  Sheppards*  Half-Acre  Garden 

sugar  and  1  teaspoon  cinnamon;  then  on  your  hands  or  clothing  as  it  will 
add  1  cup  sweet  milk,  4  well-beaten  eat  holes  in  them, 
eggs,  and  butter  size  of  an  egg  (melt-  In  painting  galvanized  tin  spout- 
ed), and  \  pint  molasses  into  which  ing,  first  go  over  it  with  strong  vine- 
you  have  stirred  1  teaspoonful  soda  gar  to  cut  dirt  and  gloss  so  paint 
until  it  foams.  Bake  30  minutes  in  will  stick  better, 
hot    oven.      Serve   with   hard    sauce.  To  fill  small  holes  in  your  cement 


;?3?i 


2418. — Boys'  Play  or  Work  Uni- 
form.— The  trousers  are  cut  in  one 
with  the  front  of  the  waist;  at  the 
back  waist  and  trousers  are  separate. 
The  garment  is  a  comrfortable  overall 
model.  The  pattern  is  in  5 
sizes:  4,  6,  8.  10  and  12  years.  Size 
10  will  require  4  yards  of  36-incli 
materials.     Price,  10  cents. 

2406. — Dress  for  Growing  Girl.— 
The  waist  is  shaped  over  the  front. 
The  skirt  is  straight  and  gathered. 
The  long  sleeve  has  fulness  at  the 
wrist  held  by  narrow  straps  joined  to 
the  cuff.  The  short  sleeve  is  shaped 
at  its  lower  edge.  The  pattern  for 
this  pretty  design  is  cut  in  r>  sizes. 
6,  8,  10.  12  and  14  years.  Size  12  wm 
require  3 »A  yards  of  44-in.h  ma- 
terial.    Prire,  10  cents. 


The  Grape  Bower  Affords  All  Our  Grape  Needs 


2382. — Isn't  It  Neat?— Thi<  nioa 
with  left  front  crossing  over  the  rigni 
at  its  closing  is  very  good  for  was 
materials,    also   for   serge,   satin  an 
taffeta.     The  sleeve  may  be  in  wri 
length  or  finished   for  elbow  !eng  »• 
The  pattern  is  in  5  sizes:   f^.  ^"•, ij 
14    and    16   years.      Size   12   requi^ 
3%  yards  of  44-inch  material,  vn^ ' 
10  cents. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


*lcsl  we  forget 
to  do  our  parr 

npHEY  say,  who  have  come  back  from  Over  There,  that 
^  at  niprht  the  troubled  earth  between  the  lines  is  carpeted 
with  pam.  They  say  that  death  rides  whistling  in  every 
wind,  and  that  the  very  mists  are  charged  with  awful  tor- 
nient.  They  say  that  of  all  things  spent  and  squandered 
there,  young  human  life  is  held  least  dear. 

It  is  not  the  pleasantest  prospect  for  those  of  us  who  yet 
can  feel  upon  our  lips  the  pressure  of  our  mothers'  good-by 
kiss.  But,  please  God,  our  love  of  life  is  not  so  prized  as 
love  of  right.  In  this  renaissance  of  our  country's  valor, 
we  who  will  edge  the  wedge  of  her  assault  make  calm  ac- 
ceptance of  its  hazards.  For  us  the  steel-swept  trench,  the 
stiffening  cold,  weariness,  hardships,  worse.  For  you  for 
whom  we  go,  you  millions   safe  at  home — what  for  vou? 

We  shall  need  food.  We  shall  need  care.  We  shall  need 
terr  bly  and  without  failure  supplies  and  equipment  in  a 
stream  that  is  constant  and  never  ending.  From  you  who 
are  our  resource  and  reliance,  who  are  the  heart  and 
hope  of  that  humanity  for  which  we  smite  and  strive,  must 
come  these  things.  Buy  your  country's  bonds.  Buy  them 
today ! 

(Signed)  Citizen   Soldier   No.    258 
— th   District,  National  Draft  Army. 


This  Space  is  Contributed  by 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Seed  Co.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia  Seed  Co.,  Inc.,        Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Stokes  Seed  Farms  Co., 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


It  is  donated  as  uii  e.vpression  of  complete  unity  with  the  aims  and 
purpo.ses  of  our  national  government . 


I 


There  is  immediate  and 
urgent  need  for  every  dol- 
lar you  can  spare. 

You  are  only  lending  not 
giving  your  money. 

Your  Government  guaran- 
tees the  return  of  your 
money  with  interest. 


J 


18-469 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 
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WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 


Potato  Values  Stronger 
Quotations  at  shipping  points  held 
a  very  firm  average  range.  Supply 
ami  demand  were  both  moderate.  Bad 
roads,  the  opening  of  spring  woi* 
and  the  low  prices  all  tended  to 
cheek  hauling.  Car  supply  appeared 
generally  adequate  except  in  Michi- 
gan and  Colorado  producing  sections. 
Sales  of  old  slock  to  jobbers  ranged 
$1.25@2.2.'.  per  100  lbs.,  bulk  in 
eastern  markets  for  whites,  includ- 
ing Green  Mountains,  and  $1.25 @ 
1.85  for  round  white  in  all  leading 
markets.  The  general  range  held 
about  as  last  week,  but  ruled  5@15c 
higher  in  several  markets.  Carlots 
tended  slightly  higher,  at  $1.10  @ 
1.20  per  100  lb?,   in  Chicago. 

Onion  Markets  Advanced 
Old  onions  are  selling   at   prevail- 
ing general   ranges  from   75c(f?$1.75 
iper  100  lbs.  sacked.     Several  eastern 
markets    made   sharp    advances.    New 
York    and    Boston    reaching    $2    for 
^od  stock,  and  the  markets  improved 
generally,  except   where  strong  com- 
petition   of    new    Texas   stock    began 
to      appear.         Shipments      of       old 
stock    continued    light,    70    cars,    in- 
cluding  36    from    Massachusetts    and 
20  from  New  York,  hut  new  Texaas 
onions  are  coming  more  freely   with 
203  cars  compared  with  83  last  week. 
The  onion  requirements  of  the  Army 
cantonments  for  May  are  a1>out   10,- 
000,100    lbs. 

Cabbage  in  Fair  Demand 
The  position  of  old  caibbage  was 
little  changed,  holding  at  $10®  12 
per  ton  to  growers  in  western  Now 
York,  with  supply  becoming  light, 
and  total  movement  of  old  stock  only 
38  cars.  The  distributing  markets 
were  somewhat  irregular.  Good  New 
York  Danish  Seed  ruled  $35@55  per 
ton  in  most  eastern  markets,  and 
showed  a  tendency  to  advance  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Pittsburgh  and 
St.  Louis,  closing  near  the  top. 
Florida  Tomatoes  at  Firm  Values 

Prices  received  by  east  coast  grow- 
ers followed  a  slightly  stronger 
range,  at  $2.50  @  2.75  per  B-basket 
carrier,  with  fair  to  good  demand. 
East  coast  shipments  were  283  cars, 
a  decline  of  34  cars.  Sales  of  fancy 
stock  in  northern  markets  ruled 
steady  at  $3<g)4.25  per  carrier.  These 
prices  are  lower  than  for  the  corres- 
ponding week  of  last  year. 

Other  Vegetables  and  Fruits 
AsparagusT  South    Carolina    Colos- 
sal   to   jobbers   firm   at    $4..'iO@6    per 
dozen  and  California,  fancy  and  extra 
fancy   ranged   generally    $4.25  ffD  5.50, 
but  the  best  pack  reached  $8  in  New 
York.  Shipments,  50  cars,  were  two- 
thirds  from  California  and  one-third 
South    Carolina.       Movement    so    far 
this  seiison  is  lighter  from  California, 
but     heavier    from    South    Carolina. 
Norfolk  district  Spinach  sold  mostly 
$2  (R' 2.50  per  bbl.     Texas  was  strong- 
er,  ranging    60c(fi^%l    per  bushel. 


this  page.  Herewith  is  printed  a  A  »tudy  of  factors  afOBCtlng-  the 
table  giving.  atatlsUos  for  the  past  price  of  potatoes  would  not  be  com- 
18  peara,  and  an  etching  showing  the  pleta  without  the  figures  giving  the 
variations  in  total  yield  and  prices  exports  and  imports  as  well,  and 
for  the  same  time.  they    are    presented    also;     reference 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  figures  to  them  will  show  that  every  time 
giving  the  annual  acreage  show  a  the  price  per  bushel  reached  a  price 
gradual  but  steady  increase,  about  above  the  average  the  imports  of  po- 
the  same  percentage  of  increase  as  tatoes  increased;  The  asterislt  in- 
has  been  made  in  population.  The  dicates  imports  over  exports;  those 
acreage  in  the  second  5-year  period  without  indicate  exports  over  im- 
shows  an  increase  of  a  little  over  10    ports. 

percent,  while  the  third  5-year  Observation  has  shown  that  it  is 
period  shows  an  increase  of  16  per-  the  man  who  regulariy  plants  any 
cent  over  the  second  5-year  period,  crop  or  produces  any  given  commodi- 
The  increase  of  yield  per  acre  has  in-  ty,  year  after  year,  who  prospers 
creased  but  little  in  the  18  years—  most;  while  he  who  produces  spas- 
probably  less   than   10   percent.  medically  nearly  always  is  found  on 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  the  losing  side.  The  seasonal  varia- 
the  figures  show  no  great  increase  tion  of  weather  is  the  unknown 
in  acreage  in  a  ye.ar  following  high  factor  in  agriculture.  It  is  this  that 
prices,  nor  a  great  decrease  in  plant-  makes  it  impossible  to  forecast  the 
ings  following  low  prices.  The  raoet  crop  and  hence  the  price,  but  by  all 
notable  jump    in   acreage    is   seen    in     the  rules  of  averages,  the  year  1918 
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PaODUCTION  AND  PRICE:  OF  POTATOES   IN  U.  S. 


date  in  1916,  according  to  a  part 
tabulation    of    the    returns    from  tkj 
War    Emergency    Food    Survey  mj 
on  December  31,  1917,  by  the  Unit 
States    Department    of    AgricultinJ 
This     refers     solely     to     commerclg 
stocks  and  does  not  include  corn 
farms.     In  this  connection,  attentii 
is    called    to   the   commercial   vijik 
supply   figures    for  January    5,  igjij 
which    were    approximately    50 
cent  smaller  than  those  for  Janua 
6,    1917.  ' 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  ratio 
tween   the  commercial  stocks  of  con 
on  December  31,  1917,  and  those 
the  same  date  In  1916  was  practic 
ly  the  same  as  the  ratio  between 
stocks  on   August    31,    1917,  and 
same    date    in    1916,    the    stocks 
both    dates    in    1917    being   about 
percent  of   the  stocks  on  the  corr 
ponding  dates  in   1916. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Potatoet 

1900-1915 

The  asterisk  (*)  indicates  ii 
ports;  the  figures  not  marked  sbo 
exports. 


Year 
1900 
1901 
1902 
19t)3 
1904 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 

1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 

1915 
1916 
1917 


Acres 
000  omlttad 

2,611 
2,864 
2,966 
2.917 
3.016 

2.997 
3.013 
3,128 
3,257 
3,525 

3,720 
3,619 
3,711 
8,688 
3,711 

3,761 
3.550 
4.390 


000  omitted 
210,927 
1«7,598 
284,633 
2«7.12S 
332,830 

260.741 
308.038 
298,262 
278,985 
376,537 

349,032 
292,737 
420,647 
331,525 
409,921 

359,103 
285,437 
442.336 


Farm  Value 
OCIO  omitted 

$90,811 
143,979 
134,111 
151, 63» 
156.703 

160,821 
157,547 
184,184 
197,039 
210,662 

194,566 
233,778 
212,550 
227,903 
199,406 

221.104 
417.063 
543.865 


Farm 
price 

Av.vlew 
per  Acre 

$.43 

80.8 

.76 

65.5 

.47 

96. 

.W 

W-.7 

.45 

110.4 

.62 

87. 

.51 

102.2 

.61 

95.5 

.70 

85.7 

.54 

106. 

.56 

93. 

.80 

81. 

.50 

113.4 

.68 

90.4 

.48 

110.5 

.61 

95.5 

1  46 

80.4 

1.23 

100.8 

Year 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 

1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


Bushels 

369,572 
•7,127,314 

484,575 
•2,682,539 

982.089 

•947,834 

1,353,554 

799.942 

•7.620.315 

646,268 

2,164.903 
•12,497.419 
1.691.031 
•1,851,920 
2,864.532 
3,808.218 


The  imports  exceed  the  exports 
this  period  by  17,562,461   bushels.! 


SHALL  I  PLANT  POTATOES? 

Fiirmers  in  gener.il  are  considering 
the  question  as  to  whether  they  shall 
plant  the  usual  acreage  of  potatoes 
this  year.  Advice  in  the  umrmalive 
has    been    presented    heretofore    on 
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1917,    when,    in    spite    of   unheard-of  shjuld   be  a   good   year  in    which   to 
prices   for  seed,   the  acreage  was  in-  plant   potatoes,  especially  when   add- 
creased  by  840,000  acres.     This  may  ing  to  the  normal  factors  the  abnor- 
be   attributed    to    the   unusual    prices  mal  demand  for  food  which  will  exist 
for    the   1916    crop,    to    war   gardens  during  the  next  year, 
and  to  the  urgent  advice  of  govern-  The   statistics   given   herewith    are 
ment    officials.  from    reports    of    the   Department    of 
Next  to  the  variation  in  farm  price  Agriculture,    and    the   prices    are    the 
per   bushel    the   most   notable    is    the  average  for  the  Ignited  States  on  De- 
variation    in    average  yield   per  acre,  cember  1.  each  year. 
This  varies  from  65  bushels  in  1901 
to  113  bushels  in  1912.  reaching  100 
bushels  per  acre  but  six  times  in   18 

yoars.     It  will  be  seen  that  this  vari-  

ation  has  had  a  much  greater  Influ-  The  total  stocks  of  corn  in  the 
ence  in  making  the  total  crop  as  hands  of  commercia]  concerns  on  De- 
well  as  InflufiKintj;  price  than  has  the  cember  31.  1917.  were  44  percent 
number  of  acres  planted.  irmaller    than    on    the    corresponding 


COMMERCIAL    STOCKS   OF 
CORN 


PEACH  PROSPECTS  FOR  1911 

Figures  for   1917   based  upon  fii 

condition  for  that  year.  Report  ba 

upon    conditions    the    first    of  Apfi 

1918. 

State  coDditi'i", 

itus 

New    Hampshire     4 

Massachusetts     4 

Connecticut     4 

New    York    42 

New    Jersey    62 

Pennsylvania     52 

Delaware     70 

Maryland     6.S 

Virginia     72 

West    Virginia     80 

North    Carolina    58 

South  Carolina    88 

Georgia    100 

Ohio     11 

Indiana    •'' 

Illinois     -f 

Michigan     24 

Kentucky     2 

Tennessee    ^^ 

Use    a    good    grade    of   oil   fo^ 
Incubator    as    it    will    pay    divide 
every    season.       There    will    ^^ 
smoke   and  more  heat    ami  tbe 
will  be  easier  to  regulate. 


lApril  27.    1918. 

Among  The  Granges 

Philadelphia  and  Bucks  Cos.,  Pa. 
[.^Pomona  No.  22  met  In  spring  ses- 
lion  at  Tullytown,  with  several  hun- 
dred patrons   present.      Master  Sam* 
Lei  Foster,    of    Bustleton,    presided. 
Reports   from    the   several   subordin- 
ate grranges  showed  Increase  In  mem- 
bership and   much   co-operative  buy- 
llag.  Deleg'atea  from  the  Pennsylvania 
jpitato  Growers'  A.ssoclation  reported 
it  lange  meeting  with  representatives 
fr»m  all  parts  of  the  state.     The  gov- 
Jerinient     mem     who     addressed     the 
Ueeting   urge*    the   ralsimg  of   three 
Itlnes   as    many    potatoes    this    year. 
(wkile  the  farmers  present  a^ed  first 
Ifir  a  prefitable  market  for  those  al- 
Iready  grown. 

Maiy  patrons  spake  of  the  unsatis- 
Ifactory  conditions  today  because  the 
Ikeads  of  the  department  of  agricul- 
Iture  and  other  government  officials 
l|id  not  seem  to  understand  the  aver- 
lige  farmer's  position  in  regard  to 
lafeor  and  food  production.  It  Is 
kard  to  understand  why  those  In 
Jiuthority  still  permit  the  use  of 
(large  quantities  of  grain  and  sugar 
|lB  manufacturimg  ale,  beer  and  other 
lintoxicants  and  at  the  same  time  turn 
|to  tlie  general  public  and  ask  them 
Ito  save  wheat,  rye  and  sugar.  The 
jfovernment  might  expect  more  gen- 
jeral  co-operation  from  the  people  if 
jtkey  u.sed  the  same  principles  of 
|e•iser^'atlon  which  they  advocate. 

Vixii     Master     Edwin     Ridge     in- 
iiialled  liio  new  officers,  the  new  Mas- 
|ter  heins;  Charles  A.  Row;  secretary, 
florenrt'  N'ewlioli;   lecturer,  Mary  G. 

IW1190B. 

.\fier  1  .substantial  lunch  served 
by  nelauMro  Vallev  and  Penns  Man- 
or Grange  the  afternoon  session  con- 
Teied  at  two  o'clock. 

It  was  announced  that  seedmen  re- 
|port  that    farmers    are    not    buyinjg 
quantities  of  seeds   as   they   did   last 
lyear;    also,    that    the    seedmen    are 
Margins  exorbitant  prices,  asking  in 
•lie  cases    as    much    as    twenty-five 
illars  a  pound   for  celery   seed.      It 
M?  also  said  that  the  food  admiuis- 
Jlration    was    realizing    at    last    that 
lit  had    not    co-operated     with    the 
farmers  and   given   them   a   fair  rep- 
«sentation      in       advisory      boards. 
Today,  they  seeit  glad  to  listen  to  the 
larmers'   point    of   view    and    to   re- 
Wive  representatlTes  from  farm  or- 
pnizations. 

It  was  voted  to  send  a  resolution 
p  Pennsylvania  state  grange  offer- 
M?  to  help  support  a  permanent 
Pennsylvania  grange  representative 
^'ishington,  t»  look  after  the  in- 
vests of  the  nearly  seventy  thous^ 
Id  s:rangers  of  the  state. 

Should    County    School    Superln- 

•ndents  be  Elected  by  Popular  Vote, 

by  the  Present  Method?"     Edwin 

f'^k^    and      Dlllian     Flowers     both 

K^  in  favor  of  the  present  method. 

"hat  Mas  the  Government   Done  to 

'ive    the    Labor    Problem     for    the 

farmers?       What    Can     be    Done?" 

palter  ('ollin.s»  said   the  government 

|"i  help  by  closing  the  saloons. 

T"lie  government  can't  expect  us  to 

Pi^pete  with  shipyard  wages  In  ob- 

Ping   labor.      The    contractors    In 

f*se  yards  are  receiving  eight  to  ten 

^''^nt  on  all  the  money  they  spend, 

M  *o  they  are  paying  four,  five  and 

r  dollars    a    day.       Announcement 

r''  Pity    women    were    planning    to 

^^  on    the    farms    caused    amuse- 

"'     County  Advisor  Norman  Gar- 

*8id  that  a  laibor  agent  was  now 

""ty  in  hi^  office,  who  would  assist 

"ndine:  h?lp  for  farmers. 

R-  Brlgffa. 
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Write  for  this  b-jok.     Sent 
FREE.    A  postal  will  do 


Facts  you  should  know  about 
the  market  for  live  stock  and  meat 

In  Swift  <S^  Company's 
1918  Year  Book,  Sent  FREE 
on  request.     Write  for  copy 

'pHIS  book  presents,  clearly  and  frankly,  a  study 
of  live  stock  buying  and  meat  selling— a  descrip- 
tion of  the  market  conditions  that  determine  the  prices 
you  get  for  your  live  stock. 

It  describes  the  producing  and  marketing  steps  from 
your  farm  to  the  table  of  the  consumer.  It  explains 
also  how  the  part  played  by  Swift  85  Company 
enables  you  to  obtain  for  your  Hve  stock  the  highest 

market  figures. 

• 

The  full  value  to  you,  of  this  part  played  by  Swift 
8b  Company— how  it  affords  you  a  ready  cash  market 
for  your  live  stock,  and  how  it  passes  along  the  meat 
products  to  the  consumer  on  the  lowest  operating 
expense  and  profit  and  with  highest  efficiency— is 
shown  in  this  book. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  Swift  85  Company's  1918 
Year  Book  now— a  postal  will  do.  Every  page 
presents  facts  that  you  as  a  stockman  and  farmer 
should  know. 


Address   Swift  &  Company 

«ll   Packers    Avenue 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


Swift    &    Company,    U.S.A. 


"""""""Mil" — -  I  iiri 


Protect  the  Crop 


Don't  waste  time  and  Money  in 
preparing  for  a  good  yield  and 
ullow  insect  peats  and  blight  to 
destroy  the  crops  produced. 
Spray   with: — 

CALICIR 


Green  Manure  Pasrs 

!_•••••  •"••  b«tw»«n  ■»■■  lmpr*TM  (oil.  mwnt  ^ 

riCW  SCMCa 
trMf 


aORDEAU. 


Highest  In  Analysis 

Save  every  penny  piit  into  the  rrop. 
<'filici<Ie  is  llie  l)est  iill-amiind  spray  for 
killini.'  chewing  in.serts  jtnd  preveritinj,' 
plant  cliseases.  It  will  pay  you  to  write 
UH  irametlintely  for  convincing  literature 
and  prices. 

Reading  Qiemical  Co.,    Resdinf ,  Pa. 


iniim<MMriimtitmiHHt>» 


Evenly  flowi  OU>Tir.*|fa|f».furnlp.r»ne. timothy 
fy«,wi^«t.o«t'(.l)uekwhe«'.eT,c  »ny  quftntity  nrr 
•CTP  17  fUt  tr«th  rorer  sr^d  th)rciinti|y  and 
rauke  (luft.  lualch.  le.iv  ing  grouad  ri»t  .S«vm  mwI 
Md  labor  A«ure«U()(Xl  croyi  IrtMH  ciiltlvator. 
XilMweMU.    Id  iit<>ck  near  you.   catalog  frMi 

Eureka  Mawer  C*. 


For  S'il«>  '^'hlo  EnalUHe  (utter  16  liL.wUhtravel- 
1.  ui  cm  iim  tnbi«»  and  40  ft.  carrier.  In  good  ooD- 
dlHon.  fi.-S.  L.M.DURHAM.  CORRY.  PA. 


fi.^.  5?   "!;l;i4  »'i:55   Bun  ft"'   A  Huff  Orp.  »lfi  .50 
aunnv  Btdf  PniiKry  Farfn<t  A  Hntchery.HUncliealer.o. 


WAR  NECESSITY  FOR  NURSES  MET 
BY  SPECIAL  SUMMER  CLASS 

A^a  war  meftsure.  Mount  qinal  H  >«pltal  .Srhnol  or 
Nursing  iRpntorlna  .1  siKvlnl  rlwj  .innc  1.1th.  101  s. 
RMo«:nliliixtb«nro<l  foroddltlonalnurtes  forinllltary 
and  rivllian  nurpo««i,  the  Mayors  Art\  Icory  War 
Committee  of  cievrlanfl,  and  the  VTMiorn  Rpser\B 
TTnlvoTHlty  tinvp  martp  thl"«  Coiirw  ponitbl'"  ttip  f')r- 
mer,  by  NunplylnR  tlie  funda,  and  the  latter  l  y  otrer- 
ln(f  Ita  facilities  for  a  t<'n  wee  In"  rotir^o  In  theory. 
Htudenta  wUI  live  at  the  ho^pttal  which  Is  In  done 
proximity  to  the  miversltv  No  tuition  will  be 

rharned  fnrtbeoounmat  the  rnlveraltv.  Livlneex- 
liense<«  will  be  met  by  the  TTospltal. 
ThiH  plan  offers  unuaual  opportunlttai  toqualloed 
yoiinsr  women  wishing  to  serve  their  coantry.  Appli- 
cations Hhould  be  made  at  onoe  to  Mia  C.  A.  Wheeler, 
Prlnplpal  of  Mount  $4lnnl  Hospital  Sebool  of  Nuralnc. 
ISOO  rant  105th  .street,  Ol-^vcUnd,  Ohio.       v.  jg    _ 


Cheetet  Whites  At  preaent  we  are  offprinit  pigo  from 
two  to  three  nn'iiths  (.Id.  As  fine  an  we  ever  bnti. 
EI.MER  D.  WHI8LFR  NEWVILLE,  PA. 

rELECTIC  FLASHLIGHT=i 


In  many  piaea  a  lantern  or  lamp  it  not 
convenient  or  .«fe — then  you  need  a  flash- 
light, absolutely  safe — always  ready-  when 
going  "down  cellar"  or  "up  garret"-  when 
harnessing  the  team  in  the  dark— when  the 
swollen  .stream  has  carried  the  fact  bridge 
away- -whenever  you  need  instant,  portable 
light. indoors  or  out.  yon  need  the  Dependable 
Electric  Flashlight. 

It  is  6  1-2  inches  long,  made  of  metal 
with  leatherette  covering  -no  wires  to  break 
or  fuss  with— plain,  simple,  durable.  Cannot 
spill,  leak  or  amoke  up  the  |lobc.The  atrtNti- 
est  wind  or  rain  cannot  blow  k  out.  It  it  a 
friendly  and  safe  companion  in  all  dark  place*. 

Given  for  three  aubscriptions  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  to  Jan.  I,  1919  at  50c  each 


PENNSTLVANTA 
261  S.  Third  Street 


FARMER 

PhUa..  Pa. 


'^9»' 


-"«I-f^ 
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Pennsytvaniif Farmer 


Buy  Liberty  Bonds! 

Hearken  to  the  call  of  your 
country  in  her  hour  of  peril  and 
need. 

Will  you  stand  by  clutching 
at  your  purse,  while  others 
lose  their  lives? 

Will  you  stand  passive  while 
the  cry  of  a  thousand  wrongs  to 
be  righted,  the  shrieks  of  mur- 
dered men  and  outraged  women 
resound  with  ever  increasing 
pleads  for  help? 

Buy   Till   It   Hurts! 

This    Space    Contributed   hy 

FLECK  BROS.   CO. 

Plumbing    &    Heating    Supplies, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


i^^ 


The  Despatcher's 

The  Last  Order 


Story 


By  Frank  H,  Spearman 

Copyrlgbt  MeClure.  FhUlipa  &  Co. 


Aprtl    27,   1918. 

Bucks  turned  like  an  executioner  on] 
liis  subordinate. 

"What  have  you  done  to  meet  it?" 
He  drew  hia  watch,  and  bis  wordi 
came  sharp  as  d'oom.  "Where's  your 
wreckers?  Where's  your  relief* 
What  have  you  done?  WJiat  are  you 
doing?  Nothing?  Why  don't  you 
speak?  Will  you  kill  two  trainloads 
of  people  without  an  effort  to  do 
anything?" 

His  voice  rang  absolute  terror  to 
me;  I  looked  toward  Blackburn  per, 
fectly    helpless. 

"Bucks,  there  will   be  no  wreck," 


ril  27. 


1918. 
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(Concluded  from  last  week.)  hall   door  opened  and  Bucks,  storm- 

,     X       J    „*    ^\,^   /ioer.QiP>ipr'<»   rec-    beaten   in   his  ulster,   threw   it   wide 
I   stared   at    the   despatcner  s   rec  ,  ,     .  i.  .u      n,u        •    i 

,     ^     ,  and  stood  facing  us  both.     The  wind 

M           '  th  went  sticking  dry    The  that  swept   in  behind  him   blew  out    he   answered   steadily. 

sleet"^  Ttside    had    deepened    into    a  the  lamps  and  left  us  in  darkness.          "Be  no  wreck!"  thundered  Bucki,^ 

hail  that  beat  the  west  glass  sharper  "Jack,  will  you  light  up?" 

and  the  window  shook  again  in  the  It    was    Blackburn    who    spoke    to 

wind      I  asked  myself,  afraid  to  look  me.      But   Bucks  broke  in   instantly, 

around,    what    Blackburn    could    be  ^f  *^\^S  to  him: 

.     ^,11-      »     ^^^r.,      Tho  hnr-  Callahan  called  me  over  his  house 

doing  in  Callahan's  room.     The  nor  r,,     ,  u 

.    ^              ,    . ^„„jj„„  «v,,.„  his  wire  a  few  minutes  ago,   Blackburn, 

ror  of  the  wreck  impending  thru  nis  ^   ^   ,^          ^            .  u-       i,              v.. 

.       „,„„,    »„    ,„p.     I  and  told  me  to  meet  him  here  right 

mictalrp    hpcTan    to    grow    on    lue,     i  -                           ° 

know  what  I  suffered;   I  ask  myself    away.  Is  anything  wrong?"  he  asked,    steadily,    "I    am    not    crazy.    Duck, 
now  what  he  suffered,  inside,  alone,    with  anxiety  restrained  in   his   tone.    Don't  make  me  so.     I  tell  you  there, 


Galloway's  Greatest 

SPREADER 


(It's  a  trinmph  in  Spreader  bnilding!  W  Ulanpply 
jour  soil  with  plant  f<K.d.  Kn8blf>«  you  to  cash  in 
big  on  record-crop  prices.  JlelPU:°"'',i"°V 
• ■■" 


Die  on   rocoro-crop  pri«;w».     juj.i™  •<■"■■»  -"^^7  — 
work  oTMtime.  GeU  you  60  bushcU  where  roa  «ot  26  before. 

ELEVEN  PATENTED  SPREADER  FEATURES 

THE  new  No.  8  Gsllowar  tow  down  <•  •"'' on^^f  ^i'L  f","* 
»r  on  the  hor»o.  Hu  wide  BpreBdinB  V  r»ke.  Patented  rol- 
rf«Kl,  Pn^nted  .utom.tlc-.top  onUprm  cl««-out  push. 


gSiJr8hJA.SXJwi;Vnd.''rih?^^ 

_(.«■  muiure  to  rtired.— cMinot  twist,  wwp  or  Dr«ut. 

8prMd»fn>mtoortotwMit7-foorto«J«p«»eTB. 

Sou  Dlraet-Faetory  Priet-Quiek  D«liv«ri«s 

Yo<ibaydir«rtfroinrMt«7  floor.toweetfMrtorr 
sriea  ..ve.  you  heJf  on  8pre.der»,  .l»o  Sep- 
uatan.  E:ns1ne..TrsctoraaDd  otherlmplemanU. 

FREE  BOOKS:  f^^^^lZ^ 

SptMder  Book  mad  "MrMk  at  •MM.Beok."  Tb«y 

Wn.aallMMyC«..l«x19S  «MMiM.to. 


towering  in  the  dingy  room  dark  as 
the  sweep  of  the  wind.  "Be  no 
wreck?  Two  passenger  trains  tniet 
in  hell  and  be  no  wreck?  Are  you 
crazy?" 

The    despatcher's    hands    clutched 
at    the    table.       "No,"    he    persisted 


in  the  dark. 


I  struck  a  ma'toh.     I  was  so  nerv-    will   not  be  a  wreck." 


^      ,.      ^„„,„    „„„„    thA  ous  that  I  took  hold  of  the  hot  chim-  Bucks,  uncertain  with  amazement. 

Oh,   you   who   lie   down   upon    me  ,  ^       j     ^   ui             j 

.,    *       .   ,  ^  ^       , ,„  ^  Hocnntph-  ney  of  the  counter  lamp  and  dropped  stared  at  him  again. 

rail  at  night  to  sleep,  in  a  despatcn  ■>        ^  ,     ,^     „           t,.                 .,  „        ..tii„„i.k s#  „^., 


er's  hand,  think  you,  ever,  in  your 
darkened  berths,  of  the  cruel  re- 
sponsfbility  on  the  man  who  in  the 
watches  of  the  night  holds  you  in  his 
keeping? 


it  smash  to  the  floor.  No  one  said  a  "Blackburn,  if  you're  sane  I  don't 
word  and  that  made  me  worse.  I  know  what  you  mean.  Don't  stand 
struck  a  second  match,  and  a  third,  there  like  that.  Do  you  know  what 
and  with  a  fourth  got  the  lamp  on  you  have  done?"  The  superinten- 
the  despatohers*  table  lighted  as  dent  advanced  toward  him  as  he 
others  may  blunder-  others  may  Blackburn  answered  the  superinten-  spoke;  there  was  a  trace  of  pity  in 
forget-  others  may  fall  and  stand  dent.  "Something  serious  has  hap-  his  words  that  seemed  to  open  Black- 
again-'  not  the  despatcher;    a  single    Pened."  he  replied  to  Bucks.     "I  sent  burn's  pent  heart  more  than  all  the 

,       '      ,  »,,„,      Tirvion   ho  falls    lap   orders  at   one  o'clock   for  Num-    bitterness, 

mistake  damns  him.     When   ne  laiis       »'  ,     ^     ,     .        „       ,   ,  .. 

he  falls  forever.  ^^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^he  Irving  Special. 

Young   as   1   was.   I   realized    that        Bucks  stared  at  him. 

night  the  meaning  of  the  career  to  "Instead  of  making  a  meeting- 
point  at  O'Fallon's  I  sent  One  an 
order  to  run  to  O'Fallon's  and  order 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRiAL 

•3KS^"™apWn«w  M18    "lUMOCH"  bicycle. 
■■^~  ^mdr  Writ*  at  •■»€•  for  our  big  cata- 

^^  log  Kaitptial  offer:   Take  your 
)  choice  from  44  styles,  eolom  and  sizes 
'  in  the  famona  •'RAMOER"  linp. 
Marv«l«<M  improvainoiitj.  Extra- 
>«.  ordinary  values  in  our  1918   price 
offers.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy 
\  without  settins  our  latett  propo- 
'i  sttions  and  r«e*»ry-Dlr«c«-to. 
i  IHd*r  pricaa  and  tenns. 
\  Beys*  b«  s  "Rider  AfMrt"  and 


mmmfr 
mmctrie 
UtHtmd 
ftofrbilim 


mike  bic  money  taking  orders 
for  bicydea  and  supplies.  Get 
oar  (Ocrai  ««wi»  on  «  JJMnpIe  to  to- 
tmdoe.  tb.  now  "WAHOtR". 

mjodrie.    wia 

.t  kalf 


.TINCS.  eqaipiBMt.  .undri. 
•TMTthinc  In  the  bleycl*  line 
auMl  prtcM.     Writ*  Tedav. 

Cycle  Comi , 

DayteSn  Chicaco 


which  my  little  ambition  urged  me. 
The  soldier,  the  officer,  the  general, 


the    statesmen,    the    president,    may  ed  the  Special   to  run   to  Salt   Rocks 

make    mistaken,    do    make    mistakes,  against  One." 

that  cost  a  life  or  cost  ten  thousand  "Why,  my  God!"  exclaimed  Bucks, 

lives.      They   redeem    them    and    live  "^t^^at^^^^"  ^""^  them  ^ogether  in- 
honored.   It  is  the  obscure  despatch- 
er under  the  lamp  who  for  a  single 


lapse  pays  the  penalty  of  eternal  dis- 
grace. I  felt  something  of  it  even 
then,    and   from    my   boy's   heart,    in 


"Bucks."  he  struggled,  putting  out 
a  hand  toward  his  chief,  "I  am  sure 
of    what    I    say.      There   will   be  no] 
wreck.      When    I    saw    what    I   hadj 
done — knew  it  was  too  late  to  undo 
it — I    begged    God    that    my    hand!) 
might    not    be    3tain€(|    with    their! 
blood."  Sweat  oozed  from  the  wretch- 
ed    man's     forehead.        Every     word 
wrung    its    bead    of    agony.      "I  was 
ansv/ered  "     he     exclaimed     ■"•■if''    ^ 
strange    confidence,    "there    will  be] 
no   wreck.      I   cannot   see   what  will 
happen.     I   do  not   know    what;  but 


fy  CAn  Cycle  jCompany 


HOME  CANNER 


the    Peace    canyon  —  Blackburn! 

El  «^  a1*  V«««  «*«t  f  Til  *■»  <^1y  V»<<  ^<->  !••         \*  r*        ^wmlfxA 

tearing  off  his  storm-coat.  He  walked 

to   the   table,   seized   the  order   book 
then,    ana   irom    my    ooy  .   «....,    »•    a^^  steadied  himself  with  one  hand 

the  face  of  the  error,  in  the  face  of    on  the  chair;    I  never  saw   him   like  there   will   be   no   wreck,   believe  me; 

the  slaughter,  I  pitied  Blackburn.        that.     But  it  looked  as  if  the  horror  or  not-it   is  so." 

Callahan's  room  door  opened  again     long    averted,    the    trouble    in    the         His    .-Steadfast    manner  jtaggere 

and  Blackburn  came  out  of  the  dark.    Peace  River  canyon,  had  come.     The  the  superintendent.     I  could  magne, 

I  had  left  the  table  and  was  standing    sleet    tore    at    the    old    depot    like    a  what  he  was  debating  as  he  looked  a 

in  front  of  the  stove.     He  looked  at    wolf,    and    with    the   sash    shivering.  Blackburn    —    wondering,      maybe,  j 

me      almost      eagerly;      the      expression     ,„„„ ,„„i,i„„i,Miimiiiniiiiiiii imiiiimiiiiiiikmimimiiiiiiiiiiimimihiiiihi mm umiiMimiiiiiMiimummi mimmiiii mm »imw««  j 

of  his  face  had  completely  changed. 
I  never  in  my  life  saw  such  a  change 
in  so  few  minutes  on  any  man's  face, 
and.  like  all  the  rest,  it  alarmed  me. 
It  was  not  for  me  to  speak  if  I  had 
been  able,  and  he  did  not.  He  walked 
straight  over  to  the  table,  closed  the 
order  book,  plugged  Callahan's  house 
wire   again,    and    began   calling   him. 
The     assistant     superintendent     an- 
swered, and  Blackburn  sent  him  just 
these  words: 

"You   need  not  come  down." 

1    heard    Callahan    reply    with    a 


Many  »re  makinr  tl5.00  and  up  per  day 
ainc  Fruit  and  Vrfrtablet  for  matket,  neifb 
bori  and  borne  uie  with  a 
.**PAVORITC"  HOMK  CANNKR 

Made  better,  lait  lonrer  no  waate,  f  iyea  beat 
'reaulu,    utea   leaa  fuel,   easy  to  operate. 

Pricea.  93.25  and  up.   We  fumlBh  cans 
'and  labela.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKiET. 
We    also   manufacture  Honi«  anil   Conunmiity 
*  Steam  Pressure  Outfits. 

The  Carolina   "-•^«  X^l^^"^*:  S'-S  Question:      What   is   the  matter?" 
Post  Off ic«  Box    120      Wilmliigton,  w.cpt  _    ii,«, 

'  ■ '      Blackburn    stood   calmly    over   the 

key,  but  he  made  no  answer.  In- 
stead, he  repeated  only  the  words, 
"You   need  not   come  down." 

Callahan,  easily  excitable  always, 
was  wrought  up.  "Blackburn."  he 
asked  over  the  wire,  impatiently, 
"what  in  God's  name  is  the  mat- 
ter?" But  Blackburn  only  pulled 
the  plug  and  cut  him  out,  and  sunk 
into  the  chair  like  a  man  wearied. 

"Mr.  Blackburn,"  I  said,  my  heart 
thumping  like  an  injector.  "Mr. 
Blackburn?"  He  glanced  vacantly 
around;  seemed  for  the  first  time  to 
see  me.  "Is  there  anything,"  1 
faltered,  "I  can   do?" 

Even  if  the  words  meant  nothing, 
the  offer  must  have  touched  him. 
"No,  Jack."  he  answered  quietly; 
"there   Isn't."      With   the  words   the 


DEITHT0lElVESIIi.WTONj:i 

pn  an  mwann  ctMPnaa 

Carea  He.ye*  by  corretiing  tae 
cuae— Indlgeatlon.  Preyeotf 
Colic,  Staggem.etc.Best  0«a4 
ditloaer  aad  Worn  EZ'< 

fieUer.  Mye.raa.le.  Three 
arye  eaas  Ka  eraet  eedte 

ea  re  Hearea  or  BBoBcy  refa  aded.  The 

lit  orl^cn  oft«n  curea.     |.60  .od  $1.10  per  e.n  at  dealer*' 
ay  Drrp.ld  by  parcel  poft.    Booklit  free. 

»Ht  WIWTOH  RCMIOV  «OMPMIV.  Ttl.de.  Olil% 


Berry  and    Vegetable    Plants 

ctrawherrv.     Raspberry.     "I  «^klT"y...'^''""'tt'".l^ 
fihuba^b.Ho^.eradUh.  Cabba  u  ,<  ..uimower.Bect 

lettuce       Kea.      I  epp<"r.    Paraley.    Tomato.    Jjweet 

Potato  Plant".      AN-.   !•  niH    and   O.namental  Trr«'s. 

Mali  orixpn-Hs- iirpi.ui.l  Catal.jKiir  Frro.  .    „    ^ 

HARRY  D.  SQUIRES,         Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN  ^^iJ^^orKr"  '""""7- 

THEO.  BURTASON.«<,  Metro!*,  Ohio. 
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ention   Pennsylvania  Farmer 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Uncle  Amos   says:    "Most    every  man  has  a  sneakin'  notion  ■*^"'  ,„t 
best   pay  streak   is   on    the  other   fellow's  farm.     I  have  a  suspicion 
my   own   farm   will   show   real    'pay   soil'  if  I  use  it  right.  This  tile  tje 
is   going   to   help  some.     We  will   have   a    little   trench   warfare   c'  ^ 
own,   and   if  we  get   rid  of   these  wot   sprits  now  we  won't  have   to 
our   lelbor   reserves  so   hard   durin'    the  summer." 


ire 


{Ijer  the  man's  mind  was  gone. 
jks  wati  staggered;    he  looked   it, 

as  he  collected  himself  to  s'peak 
Q  the  hall  door  opened  like  an 
[anny  thing,  and  we  all  started 
Callah.in  burst   in  on   us. 

hat's  -SO?"  he  echoed.  "What's 
here?     What  did  it  mean,  Black- 

<!    There's  been   troulble  hasn't 

">  What's  the  matter  with  you 
1  Bucfks?      Is    everybody    struck 

b?" 

uck3  spoke.     "There's  a  lap  order 

on  One  and  the  theatrical  Spe- 

Callahan.  We  don't  know  what's 
ipened."  said  Bucks  sullenly, 
aclfburn  here  has  gone  crazy — or 

^jiQy^-^ — somehow — there     won't 

jny  wreck,"    added    the   superin- 

ident    slowly     and     bewilderedly. 

'8  between    O'Fallon's    and    Salt 

;ks  somewhere.  Callahan,  take  the 

••  he  cried  of  a  sudden.     "There's 

11  now   Despatcher!  Don't  speak; 

no  questions.  Get  that  message," 

exclaimed    sharply,    pointing    to 

instrument.     "It  may  be  news." 

nd  it  was  news:  News  from  Ames 

ion  reporting  the  Irving  Special 

at  1.52  A.  M. — out  at  1.54!      We 

heard  it  together,  or  it  might  not 

e  been  believed.     The  Irving  Spe- 

,  eastbound,   safely   past   Number 

westbound,    on    a    single    track 

en  their  meeting  orders  had   lap- 

!    Past   without  a   word  of  dan- 

or  of  accident,  or  even  that  they 

seen  Number  One  and  stopped  In 

e  to  avoid  a  collision?     Exactly, 

a  word;  nothing.     In  at  52;   out 

54.    And   the  actors  hard  asleep 

the   barths — and    on    about    its 

iness   the    Irving    Special — that's 

at  we  got  from  Ames. 

aliahan    looked   around.    "Gentle- 

what    does    this    mean?    Some- 

7  here  is   insane.      I  don't  know 

her  its  me  or  you,  Blackburn. 
you  horsing  me?"  he  exclaimed, 
in?  hi«  voice  angrily.  "If  vou 
,  I  want  to  say  I  consider  it  a 
ned  shabby  Joke." 
ucks  |)ut  up  a  hand  and  without 
ord  of  comment  repeated  Black- 
n's  story  Just   as   the   despatcher 

told  it.  "In  any  event  there's 
hing  to  do  now;  its  on  us  or  we're 
it  it.  Let  us  wait  tor  Number  One 
report." 

here  w.^.^  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait 
Rosebud  to  hear  from  Number 
When  the  night  operator  there 
ed  the  despatcher  again  it 
iight  I^lackburn  out  of  his  gloom 

a  thunderclap. 

"Give  me  the  key!"  he  exclaimed. 

ere  i.^  Rosebud."  Callahan  pushed 

:k  and   Blackburn,    dropping   into 

chair,  took  the  message  from  the 

t  operator  at   Rosebud. 
^'timber  One.   in,    2.03   A.   M." 
ilapkburn      answered      him,      and 
ngeiy.    with    all    the    easy    confi- 
ff  of  his  ordinary   sending.      He 

and    took     and    sent    like    one 
in  ina-ster  of  the  situation. 
Ask  Rnefineer   Sampson    to   come 
the  wire,"    said    he    to    Rosebud. 
Pson,  not   Maje,   but   his   brother 

14,    WIS    pulling    Number    One 
It  niKh- 
^ginoer    Sampson    here."    came 

RoBPibud  presently. 
^It  3  irapson  where  he  met    Spe- 

202  f.)-night." 

«  waited,  wrought  up,  for  in 
<  reply  must  come  the  answer  to 
'he  myrttery.  There  was  a  hitch 
thf  other  end   of  the  wire;    then 

Id  an.swered: 

amivwin  says  he  will  tell  you  all 

*  it   in   the   morning  " 

hat    will    not    do."    tapped    the 

itcher        "This      is      Blackburn. 
oN^tident   Bucks    and   Callahan 


are     here.       They     want     the    facts. 
Where  did  you  meet  Special  202?" 

There  was  another  wearing  delay. 
When  the  answer  came  it  was  slowly, 
at    the    engineer's    dictation. 

"My  orders  were  to  hold  at  O'Fal- 
lon's for  Special  202."  clicked  the 
sounder,  repeating  the  engineer's 
halting  statement.  "When  we  clear- 
ed Salt  Rocks  siding  and  got  down 
among  the  Quakers,  I  was  cutting 
along  pretty  hard  to  make  the 
buttes  across  the  river.  It  startled 
canyon  when  I  saw,  or  thought  I 
saw,  a  headlight  flash  between  the 
me.  for  I  knew  the  202  Special  could 
not  be  very  far  west  of  us.  Anyway, 
I  made  a  quick  stop,  and  reversel 
and  backed  tight  as  I  could  make  it 
for  Salt  Rocks  siding.  Berfore  'Ae 
had  got  a  mile  I  saw  the  headlight 
again,  and  I  knew  the  202  was 
against  our  order.  We  got  into  the 
clear  just  as  the  Special  went  by 
humming.  Nobody  but  our  train 
crew  and  my  fireman  knows  anything 
about  this." 

The  three  men  in  front  of  mc  made 
no  comment  as  they  looked  at  each 
other.  How  was  it  possible  for  one 
train  to  have  seen  the  headlight  -^f 
another  among  the  buttes  of  the 
Peace  River  country? 

It  was — possible.  Just  possible. 
But  to  figure  once  in  how  many  times 
a  vi'sta  would  have  opened  for  a 
single  second  so  one  engineer  could 
see  the  light  of  another  would  stag- 
ger a  multiplying  machine.  Chance'' 
Well.  yes.  perhaps.  But  there  were 
no  suggestions  of  that  nature  that 
night  under  the  despatcher's  lamp  at 
the  Wickiup,  with  the  storm  driv- 
ing down  the  pass  as  it  drove  that 
night;  and  yet  at  Peace  River,  where 
the  clouds  never  rested,  that  night 
was  clear.  Blackburn,  getting  up, 
steadied  himself  on  his  feet. 

"Go  in  there  and  lie  down."  said 
Callahan  to  him.  "You're  used  up. 
old  fellow.  I  can  see  that.  I'll  take 
the  key.     Don't  say  a  word." 

"Not  a  word.  Blackburn."  put  in 
Bucks,  resting  his  big  hand  on  the 
despatcher's  shoulder.  "There's  no 
harm  done;  nobody  knows  it.  Bury 
the  thing  right  here  to-night.  You're 
broke  up.  Go  in  there  and  lie  down." 

He  took  their  hands;  started  to 
speak;  hut  they  pushed  him  into 
Callahan's  room;  they  didn't  want 
to    hear   anything. 

All  the  night  it  stormed  at  the 
Wickiup.  In  the  morning  the  Irv- 
ing Special,  flying  toward  Chicago, 
was  far  down  the  Platte.  Number 
One  was  steaming  west,  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  Rockies;  Blaclcburn  lay 
in  Callahan's  room.  It  was  nine 
o'clock,  and  the  sun  was  streaming 
thru  the  east  w.indows  when  Fred 
Norman  opened  the  office  door.  Fred 
could  do  those  things  even  when  he 
was  sickest.  Have  a  hemorrhage  one 
day,  scare  everybody  to  death,  and 
go.  back  to  his  trick  the  next.  He 
asked  right  away  for  Kit,  as  he  called 
Blackburn,  and  when  they  pointed  to 
Callahan's  door  Fred  pushed  it  open 
and  went  in.  A  cry  brought  the  op- 
erators to  him.  Blackburn  was 
stretched  on  his  knees  half  on  the 
floor,  half  face  downward  on  the 
sofa.  His  head  had  fallen  between 
his  arms,  which  were  stretched  above 
it.  In  his  hands,  clasped  tight,  they 
found  his  watch  with  the  p.icture  of 
his  wife  and  his  baby.  Had  he  asked, 
when  he  first  went  into  that  room 
that  night — when  he  wrestled  like 
Jacoib  of  old  in  his  agony  of  prayer 
— that  his  life  be  taken  if  only  their 
lives,  the  lives  of  those  in  his  keep- 
ing, might  be  spared?  I  do  not  know. 
THE  END 


Win  the  War  By  Preparing  the  Land 

Sowing  the  Seed  and  Producing 

Bigger  Crops 

Work  in  Joint  EHorl  the  Soil  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada-Co-oporatlve 
Farming  in  Man   Power  Neceesary  to  Win   the   Battle  lor  Liberty 

The  Food  Controllers  of  United  States  and  Canada  are  asking  for  greater  food  pro- 
duction. Scarcely  100,000  000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the  allies  overseas  be- 
fore crop  harvest.  Upon  th^  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  rest  the  burden 
of  supply. 

Every  AvailalUe  Tillable  Acre  muet  Contribute;  Every  Available 
Farmer  and  Farm  Hand  must  Assist. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded  but  man  power  is  short  and  an 
appeal  to  the  United  States  allies  is  for  more  men  for  seeding  operations. 

Canada's  Wheat  Frodotion  last  Year  was  225,000,000  Bushels; 
the  demand  Irom  Canada  alone,  lor  101 8  is  400,000,000  Bushels. 

To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.  She  has  the  land  but  needs  the  men.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  wants  every  man  who  can  effectively  help  to  do, 
farm  work  this  year.  It  wanU  the  land  in  the  United  States  developed  first  of  course:  but 
it  also  wanU  to  help  Canada.  Whenever  we  find  a  man  we  can  spare  to  Canada's 
fields  after  ours  are  supplied,  we  want  to  direct  him  there.  Apply  to  our  Employment 
Service,  and  we  will  tell  where  you  can  best  serve  the  combined  interests. 
Western  Canada's  help  will  be  required  not  later  than  May  Sth. 
Wages  to  competent  help,  S50  a  month  and  up,  board  and  lodging. 

Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  warm  welcome,  good  wages,    good    board 
and  find  comfortable  homes.     They  will  get  a  rate  of  one   cent  a    m.le  from    Canadian 
boundary  points  to  destination  and  return. 
For  particulars  as  to  routes  and  places  where  cmpSoyment  may  be  had,  apply  to 


0.  S.  Enploymenf 


^,  Dept.  of  Labor 

Philadelphia,    Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg,    York,  or   Erie,   Pa. 


Works  Like  a  Hoe 

Covers  8  Acres  A  Day 

It  does  as  eood  work  as  you  can  do 
with  a  hoc — It  cuts  every  weed — none 

can  dodge  it — Keeps  the  surface  in 
condition  to  readily  absorb  rain  and  produces 
a  mulch  or  dirt  blanket  of  fine  toil  which  pre- 
vents the  etcape  of  soil  moisture^ 
One  trip  to  the  row,  whether 
narrow  or  wide. 

THE 


Farmer's 
CHltivator 


With  one  mule  Tlie  Fowler  does  at  mudi 
work  as  you  can  do  with  a  two  horse  culti- 
vator— and  better  work — because  It  cultivatca 
shallow — ^has  no  prongs  or  teeth  to  destroy 
or  distrub  the  crop  roots.  You  can  work  right 
up  to  the  plant  with  a  Fowler.  By  removiag 
plow  foot  you  csui  cultivate  astride  the  row. 

You  netJ  tiih   now.    Order'  direct  mr   through  gomr 
dealer.     We    gioe    aeroice    that    cour\ts. 

Rowlings  Implomont  Co., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


BRUNER 


ONION  WEEDER 


It  z^ta  the  weeds  that  are  directly 
in  the  onion  row.  Don't  waste  your 
time  weeding  onions  by  hand.  This 
Riachine  speeds  up  production  90%. 

Send  for  free  trial. 
Write  for  particulars  at  once. 

R.  G.  BRUNER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  35.  RUTHVEN,  Ont. 


Live   and    Drpaafd    Poultrj'    wanted  aRaln.        Also 
Uutu>rand  KK(r<  J.  (;.  HALDKRM.VN 

&  BRO..  i918-24   Market  .Street,     phila..  Pa. 


The  Uniform  Bread  Slicer 

Save 

A 

Loaf 

A 

Week 
and  Help 
Win  the 
|War 

Do  Your  Bit  I 

Put  The  Loaf  On  The  Table  and  cut  the  bread  as  it  is 
needed.  A  fresli  sliee  always.  Fine  for  slicing  cold  meats. 
Use  bread  knife  or  ordinary  butcher  knife. 

Sent  prepaid  for  two  yearly  subscriptions  at  75  cents 
each  or  for  one  subscription  and  *2.5  cents  additional. 

Pennsylvania  Farmer,     261  S.  3rd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


18—474 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


Ajfrtl   27, 


Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


Philadelphia,  Pa..   April  22.   1918. 


giun 


There  is  bitt   very   little   change  in  the  old  04    ^o    26    cents;     „ 

potato  mwrltet.     With  supplies  running  tbottt  ^^^  p^j,^   ^^^  pigeons  at  65  to  45  «eiito  per 

•Qual  to  the  rt-nur-d.   prices  are  ruling  about  p^^ 

(Heady   from        y    to    day.    except    that    there  jgg, 

is    not    quite    sucJi    a    hie    range    in    val^ff;  The    egf    market    oontiuuo*    t»    ruk    alloa« 

Both     Pennsylvania,     and     New     York     Bta*»  -             '- 


Poultry  Butter. — Country,    4.5i®'4«c    Ih;    Miparaitor,  Lanoaster.     Pa..     April     22.— Oa«|t«^ 

AMho   the    eittbMM   against    the    killing   of    ASS-sa*    lb.      Milk,    Itto    quart.  "'P"v  ^^H   against   720   hwkd  la«t  H 

fowla^d  puUeta  hi.  bleu   lifted,   up  to  thia         Poultry .—Roost.rs.     30@»5c    lb;     dressed,  markei  duJl;    pricea   *!••«  J*    ««  «0e  , 

wrTtingSie   market   has  not  settled   »o  as   to    65cC«^1.75    «.ch.  ^    „      „      ^        ^  «r»*  »*  «*t*"'^  "^?S^V  i^®"-^^' •'^ 

Jive    Quofrations.    but    they    will    bo    resumed         Vegetables.— Potatoes,    7f  12c    '/4   pk ;    c»b-  to  good  steers     f  12  25fel3;eommon  ^ 

HMt   wMk       Aa  eras   predictod   in   «ieso  col-    hage.   5@10c   hd ;    leirtute,    SrnJ  10c   hd;    beets.  ditt«  steers.  »Liral2;  «o«d  to  choic,  i,j, 

umns    laat'woek.    prieis   «a  ot*er   live    poul-     5c   Ix-h;    radishes.    3(.t.7«   bOh;   oakuis    *@6c  WOei^-S";      cominoa     to     modium    ^ 

try  have  eased  off      Soft  mealed  roosters  are    boh;     8(ali5c     V4     pk;    lim*    beans^^    18«    pt;  W.50@  S.^-iO;   pood  to  P"™e  eowe^ I9.7i«? 

now  selling  at  28  to  30  cents,    staggy   young    soup  beans,  l'fr@17o  pt;   celery,   5@10  sUJk;  medium     to    good     oow.Sj    ♦8.75®9.75;'^ 

Mosters    M  to  ^6   cents;   old   roosters   at   2,2     turnips,  »92^    V4  l»k ;  corn  laesl.   lOOl-ae  fleahed     and     medium     killers,     f7.25< 

to  23    cents;    ducks,    26    to    30    ceats;    geese,     quart.  „^^^^  bologna    co««.     f5  2.5'«  5.7o ;    ealveg^  , 

.«   «u  »,  _.......-,  Cotttftey     Bwtdierinf. — GbasHre,     82©**e  sl«w  and  loiwer  and  few  offered;  best  ^_ 

lb;    puddinc,   28c   lb;    cured   meats,    hams,   42  fd4.7.>((i  !."> ;      lomtnon     grades,     llfiau! 

®45k:  Vb;    aliced,    4.5^'64c  H) ;   becon,    60c  W);  pood   to    i.rime   hulls,    fl2frT12.T5;  mtHJ^ 

»>ologna,    15c    Vi    lb;  driod  be««,    l&c    ^    lb;  good,     »n(fll2;     .ommon     to     ■*4Jnn^J 

lard,    30(f(  34c    lb.  (R  \\. 

Ret-ail  Grain  Market. — Wfceat.  $2.05;  corn,         H«r:s. — Receipts    3-27    Wild;    Barktt  , 

oats,    $1.20;    rye,    $2;    bran,    $2.45    cwt;  gi^h :    prices    steady;    food    to    prime,  ii" 


eaa.    $1.50    to    $1.65 


»w     York     •****    very    steady,     fluctuating     but     sHg-htly    from         R 
My     at    $1.$0W    .(ime  to  time,   but  taking  it  as  a  whole  main-     $2; 


frs^^plr  Ywt..^Vi"h    an'^^occaslonal    iale   of  ^jJJi^  ;;7;'  ^                                                                                                   „     .           «nu     *     <«  *o      i'^i^cLvJi^''*'^"''*"'^"'     ^V«^^  i"?^**'"™ 

oitTa  fancy   up   to   $1.90   or   thereabouts.    At  ^^^    "^^   j^^^^y  j^,,    t^jg    season   of    the    year.         Wholesale    Grain    Market.— WB^eat,    tB-M;    $17.60©  18;    roughs,    $16^17. 

this  writing  there  is  no  western  stock  among  ^^    ^.^^    consuming    demand    is    sufBciooit    to  corn.    $1.72;    oats,    $1;    rye,    $48    ton;    mid- 

itli»     supplies.       There     are,     however,     seme  3,1,^^1,   ^i,e  offerings   tihnrt  are   left   over   daily  dllings,    f56.                    

Dclii'.vare     Hoosiers,     but     th°.^e     meet     little  ^fj,.^  storage    requ'ireraeirts    are    net.      Art  *his 

Bt-teiition      from     the     buyers     and     are^    sell-  .^^iting    nearby     current     receipts    are    sellim 


PRILADEIiPHIA  HAY  AND  OBAH 


dug    at    $1    to    ^1.25    per    cwt.       New    .lersey    ^^   35^    cents' i)tr   do/.en:    firsts,    36%    cents, 
potatoes    in     % -bushel    baskets    continue    un-    ^nd   wos  "' " 


LAMOASTBB  PBODUOB 


potatoes    in     %-inisnei     iiaaK^ns    ,.^,.k...^^    —      ^qq   western  /rom    35%    to    36%    cents,    witk 
Sanced    at    40    to    60    cents.      Ne(W    J'»tatoe«.     goatheni  ««    »bout    34   to    35    cefata. 
fcorwever,    are    showing   a    very   big    drop    from 


Lanoaater.    Pa..    April    23,    1018. 


Philadelphia.  Pa.,   April  32,  1)h 
Baled  Hay   and   Straw. — Rereiptg,  24(1 


Mie  prices  quoted  in  *hes©  cohnmns  last 
week.  Supplies  are  now  arriving  quite  free- 
ly iind  No.  1  stock  in  barrels  is  selling  aC 
•5  50  to  $5.75  and  in  160-pound  sacks  M 
f3:50  to  $4.25.  with  No.  2's  In  ban-els  most- 
ly   it  $5.    and   in   sa«ks    at   $3   to  $3.50.   No. 


PXTTSBUBGH     PBODUOB 


prttsburgh,    Pa.,    April  22.   1918. 
A  considerable   bulk  of  country  produee  is 


,    ,  .  _  <^f  hay.     Tliere  was  little   trading  in  kl,j 

Asparagus    made     its     first    apeparance    m  ^hich   there   were   ample   offering's  m  rUJ 

large    quantities     today,     and    declined    from  prices.      Straw    was    pretty    well    <iean»ai 

fifteen    cents    a    bunch    early    in    the    dav    to  ^,^   4rB. 

ten  cents   for   later   bules.      A  large   supply   of         Timothy   hav,    according   to   location— 5,1 

eggs  met  a  slow  demand  at  83  and   35   ce«ts  j^j^-ge  ba,leR,  $2»'ii:iO;   No.   1.   BiuaJl  b»lM  J 

a  dozen.     Potatoes   brougirt  ninety   cents   and  (jfgo;   No.  2.   $27'r<-2^8;   No.  3.  laagij.', 

a    dollar    per    bushel.     _  _  _^  pie,     $19f?r20;     no     grade.     $14r(il8-    el* 


.,    ...  „.. „.  «,Vn"r;  going    into    consttmption    daily.      Fresh    green         Bn*ter   and    Eggs. --Orewnery  Iratrter     5.><S)     ^j,^  h„y^  u^bt  mixe.d,  $27(u28;  No.  1. 

I's  in  bushel    crates    are   sellmp    at    ^l.-.O   to  |^    f  1,,^^    ^^^    the    Souflh    are    arriving    in    60c   per  iH)und ;    country    butter.    55(«  58c    lb.     $a5.50@2«..50;   No.  2,   do.   $24<<t;e5. 

possibly    a    sliaOe         »  ■• 

11  ,,     «i  Ad  large    lots 

•lerseys     selling     at     $l.-»u  ,_.,:»,      j^ 


.  „    ..i,,.hp    vegetables    from    the 

Sweet  iwtatoes   are    possiblj    a    sUaOe     ^^^^^    ^^^^     ^^^     ^^^     working     lower 


$1    to    $1.1(1,    and    soc- 
swbota    in 


New     frp*h    eggs.    »3((j35c    dozen.  Straw.    —    No.    1    straig-ht    rve,    f>ir^, 

fruits,     domestic     and     tr«,pieal,     are     coming     .    Po»'»fy— ^«»»^„    <»>.*     chicken*.   J1.25*     No     2    d«..    tSp'T^ao.SO;     No.    l"  tan^M 


freely    and   lower  prii'es    are    looked     1-75;     dressed    young    chi^ckens,    $1.2.5;     live    $19.50(^20:    No.' 2    do..    $rt.5'0f<.  19 


(1.65. 

tower,     best     Xe>w 

Ao  $1.50.    mediums    at    h-*     •"    '* -        .        in    more   ireeiy    auu    ivwrr    ui  •t-tra    av^    .w»,-..»       .  .  .'            _..  _-^.*                   .        ,.           ,.      %.'^i. 

ends     iH     ii>'0"t     •''"'^-       ««uther..  sweota    in    ^^^               receivers   expect  a  steady   broaden-  chickens.    $1.75<ff2   per   pair;    live  old    chick-    .^heut    straw.    $19r,.  10  50;    No.   2   dc 

bo8>hel   hampers   are    selling   all    the  way   trom    ■     '    ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  f^om  now  on   to  midsummer,  ens.    35c    per    lb.                         ,„^,,        v-       1..     l«-50;    No.    1    oat    straw.    $19^19.5U;  .\,J 

fl  to  $2   as   to   sise   and  quality.  Potatoes,  oar  lots.  $1.45(fi  1.65  ewt;  sweets.         Vogetables.— Asparagus,     10#16c     bunoh.    do..    $18(r,  ly  .,0. 

VogeUUM  $2.25^''2.50'ham,,er.     Onions.  ye,llpw.$  1,50^  T"^^^    ^Oc     %     pk;  _  i^tatoes     12£  ^                Oorn.-Car  lots._yo.  2^yellow,_$l.75fei 


Oats. — No. 


white,    99  (4  99  ^c. 


•sparagus 

seek 

aearby 

per 

«nll 

!^ln''f!f„X.s''as  "to"  si^e"and'quamy.' while     hamper;    rhubarb.    95@75c    bdl.    Beets,    nerw, 

*^hf^rnTwn"es    from   $2.25    to   -$4.50.  r.0(fr:70c    do«.       Apples.    f4(f?«    bbl;    $1.50@ 

rlncy    grTn    and    wa*    beans    are    in    light     2.75    1k,x.       Strawberries.    25^ 30c    qt 
•uppl"     an*^d  the  market    is   tinner   and    higher         Poultry.— The   ban   on  <*.eken    buySng    ha. 
It  $l"50  to  .$3  per  ham.per  as  Uo  quality.  Car-     been    lifted.,  but   carlot   receipts   will   not   be- 
«vtf    nr,    riilini/    from     steady    to     tirm    when     gin     to     arrive     from    the     South     and     West  _ 

rois    arL    ^;|"   *•         .       ■         i/arrel       Old    caib-    until    the    la.tter    jtart   of    the    week.      Scatter-     is    quiet;    egg   market    steady.      Live    poultry    mills    are    about    out    iA    tihe    market, 
xanc>    in    ^-  <r-^-       \^^^^^    ^^^   ^^.^    season,     ing    lots  of    coops    by    express    are    expected,     in    light   sui>ply   witli   little   change    in    prices,    est    being    devoted    mainly    to    the   fillis| 

Date    '"   ""^j     ,°  offerings   are   very   poor   and     but    live   stock   for    dressing  on    a    large   scale     Old    potatoes    are    lower    while    new    crop    is    orders    in  hand.      The    season   is   about  it 


NEW  YOBS  PBODUCE 


New  York   City.    April   22,    1918 
Butter  slightly  lower  than  last  week.  Oheese     and     immediately     delivertsd. 


NEW   YOBK  RAY  AITS  QBAII 


New   York   City,    April  25^ 
Feed. — The   -market    lor  feed   on  St.. 
failed     to    diajilay    any     new    featarti  \ 
prices     were-    nominally     unchanged    ud' 
offerings     continued     moderate.      There  iia 
liMe    larger     movement    at    Miis    ceat«r. 
most   of    Uie    goods    arriving    are  on  coi 

NortJweK 


f3.50    >er    crate,     "'^  ,*:;""' t^\"   veVy' little  ti'irkeys."   88(&48c.  r«42c;    ladles.    32@35c.  ton.  Barley  feed;  $37;   linseed  meal,  perl 

^'i^fifl'oier   h^e    dt"ng    th°    past   week,    and         Pafr^  Products._At  Cl.icago  Saturday  the  Ohoese.    -    Colored     <q>eei»ta,  25@^^4o.    $58.50.      Corn    feed    meal,    fS*  p«  W] 

S^e^arket  ^s  firm   on   Krl-.  u    flower   at   $2   to  price  of  creamery  butter  was  advanced  a  half  daisies.    25(?26c.               .                    Hay    and    Straw.— The    market    i, 

f 2  50    per   -crate.      Celery    is    scarce    and    high  cent    and   like   advance   was    made    loeaily,    e<-         ^ '='—'•    - 


Eggs. — Fresh    gwfhered   extras,    88(iS38H«;     ately   supplied   witli  hay    at  all   rail  delii 


to  $4  per  crate  and  ohoice  and  siuhII  sizes  ected  eggs.  37@38c;  eggs  at  mark,  85@«^.  Ihs.  Carrots.  71 
at  $2  50  to  $3.  Nearly  ail  ka.e  arriving  Troosc  e-gs,  $1(5?  1.10  doz;  ducks  eggs.  38  ,  -^'I'l;!*'^— ^ '5,1' 
*r«m    ehfi    Norfolk    section     is    very    jKHjr    and     ({7  40c  __     $d.50®5.50;     Kl 


fJrain  and  Hay. 


irregular    in    quality    and    consequently   prices  ,,     -       »    „    .      -,  »«-o, 

_.  *:_ 1--^  ...  .,.;;..„    „ii    .Ko    w«v    from    25     rS  "  (I.-.     )in :     No      S     vcllow    s-helled.     $1.70® 

cent»"\?    $1.25*"pV"baVrei.  "    Horae     radish     1.72:  No.  2  ^vhite  oats.  $1.00  M:  <i'  1.01  V4  ;  No. 


Carrots,    75c@i$2.*5    per    barrel. 

sap.    $4(f?7;    York    Imperial. 

^.  _  \ng,    $4@7;     Baldwin,     $3@ 

No.  2  yellow  ear  corn.  $2     6;    Greening,    $4(S^6;    NortJiem    Spy,    $4(3*8. 


PHII.ADEU>HIA  IJVE  STOOH 


Com. — No. '8,    $1.60. 

Oate.— No.    2    wbite,    9«tt@|»TVi«. 


PHIZ^DELPHIA    DAIBY   ^lAXEEI  | 


Philadelphia,  Pa..   A-pril   22.    1918 
Beef    Oattle.    —   Offerings    of    steers    were    ^\^^   market    ruled    fir 


Philadelphia,   Pa..    Aprit  22,  1«U 
Butter. — Demand     was     fairly    •(•tiff 


tfvows    little   or    no    change    at    $3    to    $6    per  3   do.,    99 'i  c  ^.Mifl    bu ;    standard  oats,    $1.00% 

harrel   as   to   oualitv.      Good,    fancy    lebtuce    is  (fTlOl    bu ;    No.    1    fimnthy    hay.    $29(5129.50 

«rm«nd    active      Florida    selling    at    $2     to  ton;    No.    2    do..     $«i.-.  -.0(5.  26        No.     1    light         Beef    Uattle.    —   unorings    01    steers    were    t^e    market    ruled    firm    under    light  redl 

•250    i>er  .hamper     South    Carokina    at    $3    to  mixed.    $25.5065  26       Re    slravv.    .$l»(fflS50.    *ig-ht  and  Wie  market  wiled  «rm  uu4lcr  a  good     s^^,>piie«    of    both    solid  packed  ;creMWT  ( 

$3  50      Nortlh     Carolina     at     $'.i     to     $:!,     and  Oat   straw,   flT.SO^lS.    Wheat    straw.   $17.i50     demand.^  Bulls^ and    cows   "W.|;^'"<'_*'|''_  *[«"_|),^    print*     were     closely     cleaned     tip. 

California    Iceberg     at     $3.50     10     $4.25     per  @18.  '  "    " 

hex        Mushrooms     are     inclined    to     ease    on  ———^-^——^^^^-^^ 

W4th    besrt    sto.k     now     selling    at    30    to    40  BALTIMOBE    PBODUOB 

eente    per    pound.       A    few    lima    beuus    have  

been   on   the    market    this    week    and    brought  Baltimore,    Md..    April    22.    1918. 


up  and  firm.     Calves  were   in   moderate  sup- 
ply   and    demand    at    former    rates. 

Steers,  dhoice,  $14  (?i  15.85;  common  to 
fair  $12.50'"  14:  bulls,  flOfri  12.50;  esrtras. 
higher;  (balls,    coiniuon,    $8.50 hi  10;   cows,   fat, 


the  "fine  nrices  of  $4.50  to  $5  per  hamper.  Produce.— Potatoes,    white',    MaryUnd    and    per  lb.,    choice,    9 'i/  10'^  c;   fair  <«.  K««<*.    P«5 

Old   onions    are    firmer    at    $2.50    to    $2.75     Pernsyjv-ania,     $1.25j5..1..50     c.wt ;      do.,     N«w    lb.,    7%ra^9c;    bologna    cattl*.    choice,    5^4® 


Tier  Too- Dound  saKik.      This  year's  new  Texas    York.  ■$1.25<S  1..50;    Eastern    »hore.    $1(5  1.15     7%c;    common.    4({?5c;    ''f'"'".    "i^»,f->»«i<^'     bing   at    50@'52c 
crop  ha*  made  its  appearance  on  the  (market    cwt.    Sweet    potatoes,    yellow.    $3.50^^4    bbU     f^S^^S  ^O:^^",'' .  *«   /J^^._*2-i     ®ilf«  ~       ' 


AVestern.    fre.sh,   solid-packed  icreamerj,  I 
tra.    4Sc;   hig^ier-scoring  goods,  46<^4T(;j 
tra  firsts,  44(7  44V&c;  firsts^  43lg43Uc;j 
onds.    40(5i42c;    sweet   ereamerjr,   extri. 
under  grades,   41@45c;   nearby  jprim*. 
49c;  do.,  average  extra,  46(n48c;  firsti. 
45c;    seconds,    41@48e;    special    brM4i  I 


_    ■        •  -  ..  Receipts,    as    compiled    by    the   Burwil 

Tennessee    and    sowt^ra.  Markets.   1653  tubs  of  butter  and  MW  ( 

crate        Parsnips    are     showing     liitJe    or    nw    cr»te.  Heets,  am  sc  Den.  L^aooage,  new,  »sw«»     «>»"i  10.  ,rw«     •  *     u         —j  ♦'    eggs. 

tban^e    at    $2    to    $2  .■)0    per    barrel.       Strictly     crate.    Cderv,    Florida,    $2rn2T5    crate;    do..  Sheep  and  Lambs. — Offerings  of  oheep  ••«         Cheese     w««     quiet     but     firm,    wWi 

fancy    peas     are     very     scarce     and     bringing    n.ative,    5(V((^c    bch.    Cucnmlbers,    %?,@\    crate.     lanr»1.s    were    only    moderate    nad    prices    gen-  offerings. 

ipood    nrioes     best    selling    at   $0.25    to    $3.50     Lettuce,     $2.50^  4     basket.     Ouioas.     yellow,     erally    ruled    steady    under    a    fair    demand.  jjew  York.    whoW^ilk.    fancy,   24He; 

ner    buKliel    haini>er.       Parsley    »pp»ar.s    to    be    $1.50(7(175   cwt:    red,    $1.2.5(5)  1.50  cwit.  Rad  Sheep,     wethers,    extra,    $14^50^15;    «ood  rials  lllglier;    Now    York,    whole-milk   " 

^proving    after    having    been    extremely    low     i<,hes,      $1W1,.50     basket.        Tomatoes      $2.50     to   c^oice^$13(fi  14 :    medium.    ♦Jl®  i*'l/STJ'  •••<•    23®e4<:. 
■    "      and     is    now    selling    at     (^3.50    cPate                                                                                    — ^~.-., 


and   is  now  selling  at   $2   to  $2.. 'VO  per  bushel    i$l .-.orri  1 .75      liamj)er.      As).aragus,      $3fff4.50     common,    $13^15: 
prate        Parsoips     are     showing     little    or    no     cr»te.   Beets,  3(5j  5c  bch.  Oal>bage,   new,  $2fti3     $9('i  16. 

at    $2    to    $2..')0    per    barrel.       Strictly     crate.    Cdery,    Florida,    $2(5i2  7'5    crate;    do..  Sheep  and  Lamh 

oeas     are     very     scarce     and     bringing    n.ative,    5(<i(^c    bch.    Cucnmfbers,    $,T@4    crate.     lanr»1.s    were    only 

rices     best    selling    at   $0.25    to    $8.50     Lettiuce,     $2.50^4     basket.     Ouioas,     yellow,     erally    ruled    steady    under    a    fair    demand, 
(liel  'hamper.       Parsley    wppcar.s    to    be    $1.50(7(175   cwt:    red,    $1.2.5(5)  1.50  cwit.  Rad  Sheep,     wethers,    extra,    $14^50^15;    «c 

ng    after    having    been    extremely    low     i^hes,      $1W1..50     basket.        Tomatoes      $2.50     to   c^oice^$ljJCi  14^  medium.    »P^@i*'^^ 
for    a    long    period,    and    is    now    selling    at     (3-3.50   cPate.  -.«.^.^»«. 

$2  50   to  $2.75   per    harrel.      Norfolk   radishes  Fruit. — AitpHes.     Maryiland      and     Pennsyl- 

are  showing  an  unusually  wide  range  in  vania.  $3.50^^5;  New  York  Staite.  $4  6(6; 
both  quality  and  price.  Bost  are  selling  at  jo..  No.  2,  $3.50.  Strawberries.  15(ffi25c 
$1.25    to    $1.50    per    haraii»er,    while    some    of     qt. 

the  v»ry  poor  ones  are  selling  as  low  as  Butter. — Creamery,  western,  extras.  43  (ff 
25  cents.  Nearbv  scullions  are  very  filenti-  44,,.;  firsts,  42(5^43c;  i)Ound  prints,  445("4f.c: 
fu!  and  low,  selliiig  at  75  cen-t-s  to  $1.25  per  j„  firsts,  49<5^44c.  Nearby  creamery,  40^ 
100    bunches.  41c:    do.,    firsts,    39(f»40c.      Dairy    prints.    31 

Squash    is    aearce    and    selling    at    $1.75    to     f,(:<2c;    do.,    firsts,    30'5?31c. 

"  '"  '  *"  *°  Eggs. — State.  Pennsylvania  and  nearby, 
34(fi35c;  Eastern  Shore  and  Virginia.  34(5] 
35c:    Southerns,    34c. 

Live    Poultry.    —   Chickens    38^40c:    do., 
old     roosters,      20  (5?  22c; 


WOOL     TBABB     BEVIEW 

Tko     Boston     'HTommereial     Bulletia"] 
Afljril    20   says: 

•^The  wool    trade  has   been   patieaUj' 


uion,  $8(5P9.50;  ew»;s.  iheavy,  fat,  $18  (5?  14. 
Laughs,  ohoice,  $20.5n<<i'21 ;  do.,  medtaB, 
$18(5/19:     inferior,    $15(ti  16.50. 

Hogs. — Demand    was   fair    and    values    ffCSS* 
erally   ruled    steady,   witli  offerings  only 
crate.      Quotations    for    best    western,    $20. 
Citv  Pressed   Stock. — Tlhe  market  was  gi 
erally    steadv.     with    offerings    onoderate     and     ing    t«he    deicision    of    the    (Joverimeni  "I 
do..' firsts,    39(5?  40c.    '  Dairv    prints.    31     demand   fair.'  ^^at    disposition    it    intends  to   m;"*! 

Steers,    21(riC5c:    heifers,    21('«i'23c;    oows.    offer    of     the     wool     trade     as    of    Ar»| 

16<S>22c;      calves,     27k<5j)eAc;      southern      and     submitting     all     wools    owned    on    tli*t 
l^arnvards.    20(5?2l2<';    calves.    27(5i^<^8c:    conn-     All    o^    the    valuations    and    iny.nK>ri»< 
trv    drewsed.    28<»2^5c;    sheep,    ohoice,    27»     been     sent    to    Washington.      Buyin*  iM 
29r:    do.,    extra,    30c;    lumThs.  82(3'i34c;    hogn.     West    is,    of   course,    still    eusv  "ded  i»M 
as^4c  elothine  trade   is   likewise   la  a  state  fl 

pense   pending   the  Government's  4ecis»»j 
wool. 


a5%c. 


LIVE     STOCK    MABKET8 


Ohio    and     Pennsylvania    PWce«; 


$2.2.5  i>er  bushel  crate.  Norfolk  apinaoh  is 
showing  an  unusually  wide  range  in  quality. 
Sonne  is  .so  poor  as  to  be  practically  worth- 
less    while  good   si)inach    is   in   good   demand         

at   $1.50   to   $1  75    per   barrel.      The    sufpplies  rough,      20(5?'22c; 

of    tomatoes    have    been    ratlher    light    for    the  jucks,    27(S>30c. 

past    several    davs,    and    prices    have   made    a         jj^y    and    Straw. — ^No.    1    timothy,    $32.50; 

little   advance   over    last    week.      Good    fancy  standard    timothy,    $31.50(3132;    No.    2    Mmo- 

144's    are   now   selline   at    $3.25   to  $3.75   per  ^^^^       igj .         ij<,,      1      lijfht      clover      mixed, 

crate  while  choice   IHO's   are  selling  at  $2.50  |3i.50(a^82;     No.     2    light    clover.     $30.50(3)  ,  ■    ^    ^       ■  ^  a     ^n 

«o  $3  25.     The  culls  and  gems  are  also  high-  31. 50.     No.   1    clover  mixed.   $31.50(5i32;   No.     <<?  13 ;    oo^s.    $5(5.11.  "■I*.*'"'    ^V       „.  . 

er    nuizing    from    $1.75    to    $2.25    per    crate.  2.    $31.50.       No.     1    clover.    $.13(5i34:    No.    2         Calves.— Receipts.    8070;    weak;    veals.    $11  \\isconsin.      Missouri      and 

The  first  car  of  new  crop  wiMte  turnips   from  ficer,    $31(5i  32.      No.    3    do..    $28(5?29.      No.      (^•\fi;    mils,    $9(fri0.  I??^'"",/   v,      j^^^^^fc  ' 

South    Carolina    arrived    on    the    market    this  j  straight  rye  straw.  $22:   No.  1  tangled.  $20         Sheep     and     Lambs.     —     Beceipt*.     8760;     '^^.J^r^**^     7    k        „.,    oi„viUr 

week    and    sold    at    $2.50   per    barrel       Water-  ^gj.     ^j.^at     straw.     $18(519;     oats     Mraw.     Mendy;     clipped    sheep,    $9(^  12 ;     common    to    „,I>'S"j«' .^;L":";^^-    »"^,J''^J^ 

crcs    continues    aliout    stewdy    at    2    to    2%  $17(H>20  niedmm    clipped    lambs,    $16..S0(5ill7.'5«.  nnwjslied,    77(fr7«e.     % -Moort    nn 

cents    per    hunelh.  Grains.- Wheat,   bag   lots.   $2.05(»a.ie   bu.         Hoes.— Receipts,    72(i0:    steady ;    hesTytO     (S'79c. 

FruiU  Corn,    bag   lots,    white.    $8.25 (T;. 8 .'50   bbl;    yel-     Hpht  hogs.  ^18.50®  18.75;   roughs,   ^17;  pig«. 

The  saipplies  of   fresfti  fruits  are  extremely  low   ear   corn,    $8_(5?8^2',5   \M._  Standard  ^white    $18.50 


New    York,    April    22 — Reeves. — Receipts,    washed.     85r^7  87c:    "delaine    uiiwashfd 
3000;   «rm;    steers,   $12(5?18.50;    bulls,  $8.80    75V2c;    «4 -blood    com^iing,    78c;    1**i< 


\veT8!re 


WEW  YOBK  MILK  MAEKBT 


Bcarve   "Apples  "are   in    light  supply    and   t(he  oa<t4i,    95c;    No.    3    wfliite.    9.5c.      Rye,    No.    2 

market    is  much    firmer    and  .higlier    than    last  western,    $2.10(5?  2.40;    bag   lots.    t2@e.35. 
week.       Baldwins     are    now    selling    from    $4  ^^__.    ^-^-— --    „.»-.T.m 

to   $6  50   per   barrel,    and    some   have    sold    up  YOBK    PBODTTOE    MABKET 

to    $7.      Ben    T>avis    are    .selling    all    the    way  — 

from   $3.50   to   $4.75,   and    some    extra    fan«y  York,    Pa..    April    22,    1»18. 


East   Bnffalo,    N.    Y..    April   «2. — Cattle. — 
Receipts.   4500;   good,   strong,  comaion.   omt; 

prime    steers,     $16.50(ffl7:     s-hlpping    steers,     incrr^ised. 


New    York   City.    Aiiril   «•  JJl 

Owinc:     to    warmer     weather    djI^^J 

The     Federal     Milk     Cow** 


$16(5?lfl/>5;  butchers.  $12(5?15  75;    yearUng*.  met     today    to    consider    the    I'"'"*' /;J1 

,„.„ ,     ,.  $13(5?15.'50;    heifers.    $9. .50(3/14:    cows,    $650  It    will    probably   not    rear*    a  .''.^"'''^J  J 

>.„..«    V,n«no.l,t    irn    to    *5        Oanos    are    sellVng         Eggs   are    in   great    evidence    at    the   various     (?M3:   bulls,  i$7.50(5M2;   Mockers  and  feeders,  a    day   or   two.      Rerelpts   of   ">.*   * 

have   bronirht    up    to    *r>       (tanosare  ^^    -,arkels   but   few  are  sold   at  the  stalls:   deal-    $7  50(5?  12.50;   fre*h   fow«  and  springer*.   $85  in    40-quart    eans    for   week    ending 


frnm  S3  50  to  $.')    and  Ruxscts   sold  up  to  $6.  ni...n.  .-    -    '■  _..„,_.  

Th"e   are  alKiut  the  onlv  varieties  that  have  ers   get   the   bulk.      Potatoes   are  o^lentiful    and  (5M40.  were    as    follows 

r'e,ron    the    market    hi    barrels    «l.is    week,  it   looks    as    if    many   were    being   pushed   off         Calves.— Receipts.    9.500;    slow,    easier,    $7    Railroad 

Tn    boxes     Newtown    pi,.pins   are    selling   from  without    regard    to    the    price   on    account    of  M.^0.  ,„„„^  ,.  

$2    to    $2.50.    Winesai^s    from    $2    to    $3j50.  the   rufth   of   work   later.      The   great    tronlile         Hogs. — ^Rweipts,      13.000;     a^tivi 


heavy     Susqnebanna 
West    Shore 


•  •  •   •  *  e 


•  •••■' 


UBunriy    ftcarcc     for    this    season    of    the    year,  bushel.       Tn    one     ins,tance     a    lady    saw    her         Sheep     and     Lambs — Receipts,     7400:     ni  _4_-_i 

At    fhis    writing    most    berries    tare     arriving  groceryman  Qiay  llie  farmer  70  cents  and  "he  five;     <4ipped     lanrt)*     lOc     ni«ti«r:     olfcet^     Pennoylvaola 

from    North    Carolina    and    selling    mostly    at  asked    the    pri<-e    for    a    peck        He    replied,  steady:     woml     Umbn,     fl«(f^ 22.25:     cli)>ped    Other    sources 

17   to   18   cents  per  quart,    with   a  few  up   to  60  eents.      She   said  that  was   too  much,   but  lambs.     $13(5?  19     a     few.     $19  15;     yearlinrs 

20   cents    and   poorer  at    IBc.     PinoaiT>p1PS   are  he  rnplied.    "Business   is  business."  $15  50(5?  17:    wethers.    $15(5f15.50:    ewe«>.    $7    Totals 

»uling    at  ($3.50   to  $5  t'tr    crate    as   to      ize.         Eggs. — 33(5i.35c    per    dozen.  @  14.50;    mixed   »h^ep,    $14.50(5>15. 


Same   week    last   year 


Milk 
37,W3 

^  <)75 
10.690 
64,7.''0 
124  ^("' 
40,P9l 
45,fi73 

4  99(* 
11  020 

7.110 

352.^76 
.'356,710 


Aipril 


27.  1918. 


tennsytvania  Farmer 


VetermarppllPjn 

^ ^^        K^lfiBS^  dUALITY  CHIC 


19- -475 


Winterthur  Farms 

Otter  For  8aie.  Sons  ot 
SIR  INKA  PRILLY  SECIS 

Who 
ter 

hlM. 

wtilob 

No.21 — Bom  January 
flftiia  white  and  a  K>>od 
tealod  dams  a. erage  2d 


Coaductad  br  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  this  department  la  free  tooursnb- 
scrl  bers.  Each  communication  should  state  hlstnrv 
and  symptoma  of  the  case  In  full;  also  Uie  MmS 
nShii*'*^  "' "'■'.'*'  Initials  only  wlU  be  pu^ 
"5'"^..».^**'*°°°*  ™'^«  reply  by  mall.  ThlH  Is 
^,^11}^*  ™?'  valuable  columns  of  the  paper  and 
we  inv  te  readers  to  make  uae  of  It.  CUpplSS  from 
fl«?  ,^S?'«ir^PK?'*"y  preearverf^imRlasBU 
■r.nD^>.2-?Vt,2f-i?f  ?**  valuable  medical 
■ympoaiums  a  farmer-etookman  can  obtain. 


10th,  I!) IK     He  is  about  four 
rowttiy  fellow .    Hto  14  nearest 
10.S.  butter  tn  Heven  days.    Hb 
UO..U.  >«»,.. v,n<-i   lupBjr    <Vall(er  308ft97 .  Is  a  Ifr-lt   - 
rear-old  granddaughter  (>'  King    c(  the  Fontlaos. 

No  16— Born  January  is-,  1918.  He  las  nieelymarked 

^..,,^....  _  jj^^    ^^^ 

Fletie  186a«. 
„....„ — .._..„..-„  „^  „.^.  ^•-'i.-iDB. Bbeaad  17of 
berrtHtera  by  theaame  «ire  are  In  our  herd,  incluaing 
one31-lb.  and  t«'o34-ib.  three- yea r-old  eow^. 

No.  35— Born  January  3Mt     1918.    ThH  bull  l»  nearly 
"^l'^'"*'  '"  '^  *''*'■*  "*  *"*  IndlvlduaL       His  twelv 


No  16— Born  January  is-,  1918.  He  las  nieelymarked, 
deep  bodied,  bea  y-booed  ladlv  Iduaj  w  Kb  a  good  top 
line  His  dam.  Lady  Pauline  H  omestead  Fletie  186362 
with  one-half  uidar  ahe  made   17.4(MbB  Bbeaad  17  of 


nearest  da  n«  averafs  29.3   lbs.  but  tar  In    seviNi'days 
Uae  Ideal  Mi  780.  Is  a  I9.17-lb 


Hbdam.  PauUae  ...._  ...  ,,^,^m  Mir..<-i 
old  granddaughter  of  King  SegSi  Pnntlae 


Ma  granddaughter  of  King  SegSi  Pnntla< 
Full  partloulBi«  looluding   pedigrees  and 
will  be  f  urniSbetl  onrequaslto 


two-year 

pbotograpiu 


WINTERTHUR 
Winterthur 


FARMS 

Delaware 


THEB  IG  BLACK  AND  WHITE 

ssr  HOLSTEINS 

Are  the  Most  Profiuble  Cows 

Their  enormous  pcoductioii  of  milk  and  butterf  ak  makes 

taem  the  moat  profitable  breed  as  mykers.    TMr  ti*. 

m«»dous  sue  makes  them  mortprontable  when  they  no 
g^^^^  to  the  block.  They  hold  aU  recorda  for 
■■■^^^  dairy  nrodu<tio«  and    average  40fi 

JHtSSK^  more  for   beef  than   smallrr    breeds. 

11  mnH  ^'^  ^^  '•**  booketa— no  obligations. 
•*      .^H^     we  aeO  nothing. 

The  HpUuln-FH««Un  AsMicUUon  «# 
America,  Bbs  218,  Bralliebero,  Vt. 


Maple  Lawn  Holstelns 


Calves  from  rocMered 

butter  7  4-^        

1.0.11.001........     .,«„  ^^, 

nmm%,^mkto  re^tateredA 
and  tmrrmm  tn  Holstelna. 

C.  W.  ULUS.  St.,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 
Oflloe.  it  1-2  Mete  St.  Bell  phoa*. 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

7-8  HoUtein  calves,  either  sex.  $S  to  $10  each.  e«. 
sreai  prepaid  in  fots  of  C>.  4»  Ugk  ande  «-vear. 
olda.  dow  springers,  $$0  to  $80  eadi.  40  vvarliaaa 
not  bred;  SO  mgiaUred  beifera  ready  to  breed  il«5 
each.  «g  regMteMd  b  uBs.  Be«ietei«d  aod  kiffh 
grade  cows  at  farmers    pricw. 

J«^n  C.  Rea<a»>.  TuUy.  N.  Y. 


"NO  HORNS** 

Naturally  PoOed    Holstein.Frie$ian 

bull  calves,  ahvl  by  a  son  of  tlie  World's  Reoonl  tMiof 
«rr.  old.  12>)4.7  lb.  butter  In  365  days,  at  $lOTaa3iiD. 
OMcripUve  catalog  for  stamp.  .—  •.»»•«•  ui>. 

GEO.  B.  31KVKNSON  *  soN.s.  Clarka  Summit.  Pa. 


PERCHERON  STALLION 

No.  125175.  for   sale.    Foaled    Aprfl  l».  1016. 
ELIZABETH    FARMS.  R.  F.  P. 

LItitx,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Reg.  &  Grade  Holsteins  ^S^^^^ 


SMh  or  part  credit.  7-g  Holatein  Calves 
«  *'ia  eacb.From  rat.  strea.  Harry  \ 


6  days  old,    S20 
Warwick.  N.  Tf. 


Raglatved  Holstela  bull  ealves  from    a    t> 
•ndaSOli,    ,tre.       write  lor  prtoee.  ^{^^ 

WALTKli  tA.  CRITTTE.SDBN 


.  o.  dams 
and  ped- 


Wflkes-Barre.  Pa. 


fiS-l'**  '"*?*«•  ""^"»»r  •'•••sm.lma    

wed^ome  to  fKMben  Apr  8ome  flaelma.  sranddaiishtTs 
•f  Oov.  Chene:  bull  calves.     J.  S.Yoder       ~  "»".an»rr' 


ik  Amerirsn 
DddaiiKhters 
Wooster.  O 


DetMstered  Holststn  aoo  f.utrmey  hulta 
-A'Sl'?"  *?  aervloeable  acs.  2.iO  animate  in  the 
BONNYMKAIM  KARvTa,     R,    D.  1.      HaSsbtM 


from 

-_   _  _.  tisrd 
HamsborrPa 


Holstfin   Rlil1<«     •'•*  *   **•  ^-  ''•"*••  '  rtle  your 
■<  ol    w  ""■"     WintBthey  ai«  prtesd  to  sell.  M. 

B'-Baselioar.  Crystal  aprinKStociiFann.Uttlestown.P 


Tfolsf:f»in  H«»ifpr  Cnlf  •r'OwbHe'rom  a80-lb. 
•  Mfi!»uiii  neirer  \.aii  sire,  price  $00.  buh  caif 

rrom  same  Hire.92S.  Oaks  Dairy  Farm,  Wyalustn*  Pa. 


Avr<ihir«»e   y"imi»  A  R.  cows,  btill  and  belfer  enlvet 
-J^..     "T".»**<  »>l'»d  lines,  reasonatite  prr- 
SWKtlon  iBvttod.   Robert  Templeton  A  Son.  Vu 


lOM.  [r- 
Istar.  Pa. 


Reff    Jprvf^xra    F*^*"   •'«om'»    sf    the  most  noted 

r-   r/  *^*^™*^«"'^    blood  in  the  world. 

iredf;  w  RPyK.    Woodlawn  Farm.  Alleatown.  Pa. 

BULL  BARGAIN  ?ffirss?,jg*"**'°^'^' 

L   (\  TOMKIN8.  Bllenton,  Lire.  Co..  Pa. 


REG     Ar"blre8 
lAKfT  BROS. 


_.  Seow8,5yearIlnc  beltero.n  he'.fer 
Good  breedlnc,    '-    


Inq  uire 

WY80X. 


PA. 


JACKS 

r.  C.  WHITE 


FOR  satp:   Bv 

COUDKR8PORT.  Pr"*^' 


Shy    Breeder. — I    have    a    seven- 
year-old  mare  that  I  bred  last  June. 
She  seemed   to   be  in   heat  when  in 
harness,   but  when   taken  to  stallion 
she  would  fight  him.     We  concluded 
to   give   her   forced   service.      In    21 
days  she  did  not  show  signs  of  being 
in  heat;  therefore  we  decided  she  was 
safely  in  foal.     Some  time  later  she 
was  in  heat,  but  would  have  inothing 
do  with  the  horse.     I  then  thought 
she  mtght  be  with  foal  and  let  her 
go    until    this   spring,    but   she    now 
acts  the  same  as  she  did  last  spring. 
She  is  large  and  should   make  good 
brood  mare  if  I  can  get  her  with  foal. 
B.  N.,  Three  Bridges,  N.  Y. — A  mare 
will  seldom  get  with  foal  when  served 
against  her  will,  but  a  forced  service 
will  sometimes  have  the  deeired  ef- 
fect  of   seemingly  bringing   on    nor- 
mal heat.     The  writer  knows  of  no 
better  plan  than  to  keep  takln'g  her 
tx)   the  stallion   and   perhaps   having 
he    senred  daily  for  few  days. 

Sore  Shoulders.  —  Nearly  every 
one  of  our  farm  horses  seem  to  be 
troubled  with  sore  shoulders.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  to  treat  them. 
A.  J.  K..  Coming.  N.  Y. — First  of 
all,  see  Chat  each  horse  is  supplied 
with  a  clean,  well  fitting  collar.  It 
should  not  be  too  short,  too  narrow 
or  too  wide.  Dlesolve  \  lb.  acetate 
lead,  \  lb.  sulphate  »iac,  1  os.  car- 
bolic acid  and  3  ounces  tannic  acid 
In  onecallon  of  clean  cold  water,  and 
wet  shoulders  and  sores  three  times 
a  day.  This  lotion  is  a  useful  stable 
remedy  for  all  kinds  of  wounds  and 
chafes.  It  will  also  toughen  tender 
shoulders.  . 

Weak  Back. — My  six-year-old  cow 
seems  to  be  well  and  is  in  good  condl- 

get  up.  She  Is  due  to  freshen  in  15 
or  20  days.  T.  J..  Corning,  N.  Y. — 
Do  not  disturb  her.  she  will  remain 
down  until  4  or  S  day«  after  oalT- 
ing,  tflien  peithaps  get  up  with  very 
little  help.  Her  bowels  should  be 
kept  open,  and  this  Is  best  done  by 
feeding  her  well-salted  bran  mash, 
clover  or  roots. 

White  Scours  in  Calves. — We  have 
four  calves  (that  have  been  troubled 
with  what  our  k>oal  veterinarian 
calls  white  scours.  Two  have  improved 
under  his  treatment  but  the  other 
two  wIH  penhaps  die,  as  Ifliey  pass 
considerable  blood.  Our  cows  are  fed 
corn  stover,  meadow  hay,  cotton  seed, 
sugar  feed  and  corn  chop.  P.  S.,  Re- 
vere, Pa. — Calf  scour  vaccine  admin- 
istered soon  after  ibirth  of  calf  will 
generally  prevent  scours,  but  will  not 
always  cure  the  ailment  after  the 
disease  has  set  in,  or  has  lasted  a 
few  days.  This  is  not  expensive  pre- 
ventative treatment  and  the  writer 
suggests  that  you  have  your  veter- 
inarian treat  every  calf  dropped  on 
your  farm.  Do  not  neglect  to  clean 
and  thoraly  disinfect  your  cow  and 
calf  stable.  Have  your  veterinarian, 
treat  stek  calves.  It  Is  diffi-cult  to 
destroy  the  Infection,  but  persist  with 
disinfectants,  under  your  veterina- 
rian's advice.  Some  <calves  are  per- 
haps Infected  before  (birtb,  otihers 
soon  after.  The  navel  of  every  new- 
bom  calf  should  be  dl.<?lnfect§d  with 
a  good  home  disinfectant,  such  as 
one  part  coal-tar  disinfectant  to  SO 
parte  of  water,  or  one  part  carbolic 
acid  and  40  parts  of  water,  or  -paint 
cord  with  equal  parts  glycerine  and 
tincture  Iodine  daily  until  oord  shriv- 
els, but  avoid  using  a  string  to  tie 
cord,  as  this  will  occasionally  cause 
trouble. 

Ringworm. — Three  of  our  calves 
are  troubled  with  roughness  of  skin 
on  head  and  neck.  The.«e  patches  are 
about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  and 
»kln  Is  itchy.  From  the  description 
T  have  given,  can  you  tell  me  what 
alls  them?  A.  H.  B..  Jamestown,  N. 
Y. — T  am  Inclined  to  believe  they  suf- 
fer from  ringworm.  If  you  will  paint 
^nre  parts  with  tincture  iodine  daily, 
•he"-  will  soon  be  well. 


Trade- Kark 


Book 
FREE 


start  you  right  in  profit- 
able poultry  ralsiaf. 
Btronr,  sturdy,  weU  hatch- 
ed chicks,  from  heaviest 
ecK-layin«  strains,  safe 
arrival    guaranteed. 

8.    C.    W.    I.<esbonia> 
Barred    Rocka 
K.  I.  Beds 
Wjraadottea 


I 


W 
Bov  , 


F.    RILXPOT 
KreBchtown.N.J. 


Hatching  Eggs    ^•■p-.fWte  and  Bun    Orpingtcn 


C*]4TC*K'Q  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  iic.  Money  re- 

^•""•^  ■*^^V.'-'>-0  funded  for  dea<l    ehlcks.  <  ir  f reT 

W.  A.  Lauver.  McAIJaterviHe,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 

tlellvery. 


S.C.    Whiu  Leghorns,  prlee  right. 


„         ^  „^^*'  •""  for  spring  »rid  suinnier 
Howard  G.  Allen.  New  park.  Pa.       ■""'"'" 


For  Sal*»  Chleks.  20    varieties. 
»«»...„  =5  62»H»mllton  Street. 
I  NORTH  SII>E  POULTRY  CO.. 


Write   Desk   F, 
AUentown,  Pa. 


Eggs       White  Leghorns      Chicks 

'\f°"j7'"*  **"*  ^J^     ?Sf"    foundalwn   rtock.   or 
new  blood  for    your  flock  >        Then  order   Irotn   an   Old 
Established  Breeder.     We   are  not  a  Hatchery. 
Single  Comb  White    Legiiorns  Only 

Our  pries*  are  a*  Iowa*  can     consUtently    be   named 
under  preMnt  condition*.  "«>wu 

»^ p'n'^**  WATER  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Stockton,  N.  J 


H.  E.  Oeitz.        R.  F.  d.  6.       MechanlC8burg.pa. 


Swine 


Greystone  Berkshires 


.Sprinspiga  eiihtT  sex.  psirs  and  trios  not 
large  I  nature  sows  of  b-stbreedlog 


;  in  our  her  I.      write    for  circular 
criptlon  and    prices.       it's  tree 

gHeys  roN  J  farm. 


SKiu  from 

Twenty-Ove  sows 
giving  further  des- 


Summeravllie,      W.  Va. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns   Exclusively 
f^^iL  STRAI.V  3000  iMeederson  free  farm  ranoe 
Inooulatod  and  free  fromMce.    Hpeoial   biSl  loTii  iStSf 

J  12.()!VI  nhl    •  ' 

year 

UP< 


Uvery .  capacity 
in  advanoe  this 


Apriflb.May   deUvi 
is.iKio  cojcu  wee  ly.    order  well 

iiifs^iJiw'^K"'^"-"^^^ 

euiare  Kree.  Edgar  Brlggs.Boi  9 .  ^Pleasant"  all^N.V. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

hSsSSSISJi?'!  ."•>«>">»  »«>  **1  up    Pure  bi«l 


O.  I.e.  SWINE  ?,52^«;  «t«'**"««.'r'»'n 

exhibitor    at«wM»«    «.ir  w      *•""*   "^*"*'>P«'n«erand 
sowiLi^  SriSyTi..^''.  *''?''"    ""•I   »"    chan.plong  oa 

RirrPiS.  '^'^(^  "S.^.P^r.*'-       t:et  our  catakwue. 
CRANDELL  4  SON. 


jrour  wants- 
Box  63, 


Cass  City.  Mbb. 


y.  r.  HAMILTON.  COCHRANVUJJE.  PA. 


S.  C.  White  Lcf^'horns  2?^5;',I" 


...-r-      "leseHptl 
chicks     snd    «■_>■    > 
A.  Avondale.CbsaterCo 


.-Strain 

/traSend 

«  obotee 

Ivrwood 

>..  P». 


^^4v52l^  pvsssr  Sir -^^^^  «.w. 


Day-old  chlcka.  Hatching 
Our  1918  ClrculaTpiSe 


Eota  and   ato^E''  for  Sale. 
Bo<  B.  r  ARAOISe.  PA. 


EGGS  SS£Jl£?25i£.je2K5s*  »-•«"  *»»* 

p.,-.o„tb  «»K^^^s-».:«y:ss?ss 

BOOM.  VA. 


TMaik^'a 


"  HanmHiREs  " 

£."'y»(?e-/«^''«''*'-  Also  bull  from 
aocredlied  herd,  roistered  Guernseys. 


_      LOCUST 
Bos}. 


— SWN  FARM, 
Blrd-la-Haod. 


Pa. 


O.  I.  C*s.  BIG  TYPE,  ^  ««>»•  AprtJ  * 


Poland  Chinas  S2S**^ai^  ht^^UK 


to    _„ . 

BURQ.  VA. 


J«nn8  Valley  Berkshires  ISU^  tS^ 

v».  r.  RIBHBL.  CKITTRE     Hil 


-  -—  ifits.' 
HaLL.>a: 


Re^.  O.  I.  C's.  5s:'",?  «Jlr  •"1  '•"  •»•«*•-  eu. 

BKtTRAKBmBROS.    "" '^"^"irATN^^^K.  Pa 

PIGS 


O.  I.  C 

OEO.  F.  GRIFFIE. 


SUvcr  Strain.    Spect 
prices.    AddrcM 

NEWVILLE.  PA, 


ifl 


pro. 


Bllv^  Laced,  WMM  Md  "^-n-fm 

_   "  jreuaossw,  B.  C.  R.  I.   Bete 

indiu  Buniier  Pncuinn 


•trtstly  iKssb  irom  lari 


and  NanlSit^ 

Express  prepaid 
promptly. 


Turkey  E^.^J^jiJ.-B.'^'-^H, 

N.  M.  Caldwea.      Jacobsburg. 


'wiected 
Holland 
mall  or 

Jacobsburg.  Ohio. 


E«g.s--Baby  Chicks  h25l?^2.^-2:?t.'*r 

heavy  taymastnSa.  Cat.  on  inquTT'^S^- '^^■***^ 
la.  aadshotace 
-  .McAlUsMrTPr 


heavy  laying  strain.  Cat.  on  InaulrvT' Bwk'iMars'eafty 


\MT .  i         I    On...,  -a -.  "*"■ 

hoiJTe  farm.    ""^  ^r'STHSisTr:*?. 


ANY  FARMER 

O-D.  BARNE<3.     R.  D. 


.^•'y  hest  breed  liM. 
11.    OBOVE  CITY.    PA 


haeauM  big  demands 
Poultry  Farm.  F.   t 


of  stock.  RtverdaJs 
rop..  Cortland.  N.Y. 


Selby  Service  Sntisfies  ^  '»^,9^  p^ 

emPanna.   Potatoei  asneelalty.    RrturiSdi7g,^ 
are  sow.    Ask  for  bur  market  letter.  '  '^^ 

8ELBY  PRODUCE  OO.,  PHILADELPHIA 


60  Breeds  ^^i^,^'^^'*^^*'^-  t'T^eys,  gui- 

...  .  *  ^  .^^  neaa,  hantams.  Hares.  <;olllesndFox. 
f^"^??;??^-  stock  snd  Kg«a  ExcepilonsJ  flne  (»t. 
free,  write  for  yours  now.  Edwin  A.  8oGder.Telfo«i.Pa. 


R.   C.   REDS  5fsij; 


JuWi/r"-^'"""'  •'•'•  *°^  '•* 


Lay.     Blue  Ribbon 
at  treading  8how3. 


dCTTYSMRa.  PA. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red.s  IgjfJ^p?  _'«o:  $i,.«)-i5. 


— no  pallets. 

E.  R.  JOHNSON. 


Jthy  vlsorotai  utility  hens 
Center  Bridge.  Pa. 


«-  -l*.  HHtHb\.  PI  EWART.^TOWN.  PA. 


fi.'J.OOO  Chicks  I?,'S'^  <iL»!r  "»yl"|  •'"»«' ♦•»»« 

horn*     R  i»rr«l     mZ^  '**i'L  ^S    *»>"'  "fMl  Prow  n  !>eg- 
norns.    Barred    Plymouth  Rocks   and  broiler  chick?. 

Cyelone  Hatchery.    Mlllersli.wn.  Pa, 


horns,    B  arred 
catalogue  Free 


Chicks, Rocks  &  Rcd.«?  ?'$pS?«"1'^'^  ''^- 

-..llvi^v        Chicks  shlppr--"-"-'^  5'^    tj.rhweA 
UMMERACO. 


*"'^6uM*iSL^S"A-^c!s'^  ''^"  ^^■'^I4^t^r^.  J. 


E.  R. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE 

W.  J,  MeOONNEU., 


for  sale  cheap 
__.  rtxty  daya. 
OXFORIJ.  Pe5*Na. 


O.I.G.&  Chester  White?«*ln«  Pias  ready  soon 
JOHN   I.  VAN  HORN,  '~*"*"  *  *  OY^*^; 


Sati*. 
guar. 

;nna. 


O.  I.  C.  A  C.  W 

•ut  of  champions. 
8.  L.  RHODES, 


pigs,  shipped  C.  O.  n.  Pired  by  sod 
fM800lbs.atl2Dvoi 
:R8AILLE8.  OHIO 


Mischief  2d.;Bteht  WWIblrtii',^' 


Re^.  Chester  Whites  ?% JT*  «.S;"«™'" 

wanta  MOSES  EABY.        ^^nd«b^rg.'i".: 


Reg 

B.  H.  RDTT. 


DTLEf 


C. 

Idoe. 


\    Big     Type.       Spring    p  gs 

»    ready   goon.  Write 

Rt.    .3         HONE8DALE.  PA 


Rejr.  Duroc  r^*!"!.**"""^ '■"■<>»■  Adopter, 

BELROSF-  i.-»iA»i""*'**"^*'y     Expiesspatd. 
Hl!.LROSE  F.VRM8.  POOLVILLE,  N    Y 


DurOCS  c'','2'<"f  Sept.  boars  and 
"'"^^  Rllto  for  Au^. .'  ~ 
R.  10," 


gll.-s. 


IRA  D.  JAffi,?5?*%*i^*«?^??  feJ^^-""^ 


Will  breed 
er  sex. 
OHIO 


Miscellaneous 


H 

A 
Y_ 


W.  0.  POWER  teo 


S      HAY 


mw. 


>r.  .K-    .         -r  —  "•  >*  **>  ••••  Till  u 

lni^to,''?25  .£»»?'«"  Of    commission  hay  " 

lSfr?»*^   ^  •*  ^otY:  Ii  you  have  hay  to  dfcj  A 

poae  of  communicate  wiiti  them.        ''"'•"»-  « 


Rsrron  White  Ledhprn  Etftf*.  5*elerted    brpeaeri»  Free 

'bei 


prepaid. 


Wm.  D.  Seldel  Strawberry  RldK»>, 


Pa 


]li7.'^?J?"^i^  "Ringlets"  ^yZ^*%^T 

per  15:  $3.60  per  30.     VnA  O .  Keller.   Mlller«pori; Ohio 


ThoroMffhhred 
$2.60  np.  Cat.- free.  H. 


Poultry  F 

K.  Mohr,    Qaaiertown,  Pa 


Bee*    ?0  varieties. 
Eg)R8l6.  SI.OO:'.-n. 


EsteitslTc  Cat.  free        Varieties  rtne   poultry 
ducks,  guineas,   bantamii.     hares,  d^, 


egas.  stock. 


lineage  bant 
Ploaeer 


Farm. 


tiirXeys 

pigeona, 

'clford.  Pa. 


EGGS    J^ived  Rock^fpulJrts  mating)  SlcHlsn  nut 
:■'>_  V^      tercup^and    anconiM  from  15 


J   K 


tercupn  and 
Cadwailadtr. 


AnconM  from  $2  00  np  (mt  IS- 
WellxvUle,  reuna. 


Ews  \rr^^^^^^%Ti''^^-  ^■'^'^y^ 


Free  Ctreular. 


a  F. 


-      ,- ...  Miil- 

.  Wyandotten.Lerhornn 
Kahler.         Hughes vliir,   ps. 


BCCS^I.Vtl  :80^a .Thoroughbred    Rock*. Wvsn.Ioi ten. 
Reds^t^homa^Hainburgs_    U  varletHs,    S«th  year 


S.  K.  MOHR 


irn. 
lOHl 


PIPE 


second  hand.     Larve  stnok  «ii 
i'^^'urnlshed  wlTS^ew  flf^sd^^ 


418  Msrtr  $t  PMlt. 


Ma  Acre  Farm  IcnS  n^lhf.^"";,*^"^-  v«..  aoo 

annlp  trees.    80  acre  aeo^^^oU-haM    t^^ZP,*?  R**"* 
•fi.^«.()  (h.ilf  cash ,:   .200  acres  cST^^-NcwTnrk   fi^/JlR- 

HARRY  vTirKi'iL*^^-  ot^^«nalI^  fafi^"*= 
HARRY  VAIL,  Owner.  WARWICK.  N.Y. 


HAY 


sL  T".I!*  ^'<t  Reliable  Hopas 
OanM  McCaflroy**  Sam 


Binder  Twinp  ^'^Msee  rarmei 
1;..'  *  »^'''*^  price        Fnriicr 

w  rite  us.  Theo.  Burt  A  -S  ons, 


s'  ClutM  get  our 
Hkionts  wanted 
.Melrose.  Ohio 


ni(iitiimii.i.i.iii, 
tiiH.t.iMmt>„ 


I!'IIIIIIII"'"""'""""""""'"'"""""'"™'^"'""'"""«»'«»"'"«"">nii« 

'""" """ lllMt.H,,.!..,,,,,,,,,, l.imiHI.„„. ,„ 


Coopers  I' urg.    Ps.    "" 


PLEASE  say :    -I  saw  yovr 
adv.  m  Pennsylvania  Farmer,** 


1 

I!""!".'!;!."!!!!;!!;!!!!!'!,".'! " •••"""••■"•■M...i«.M»in»Miwiiii««M«n»»,Mn- 

' '"  "" i"""nM,i - niiiiiiiiiMswimiiiisa 


.AU  - 


90- -476 


Tennsylvania  Farmer 


Apr!)  27. 


HfS-'- 


inl. 


"tncro^ 


I 


COUNTY  NOTES 


WINCROFT  CABINET 

With  Cabinet  High  Closet.     A  beautiful 
f»nge.yet  very  •erviceable  and  tubsta^Ml 
1  -and  moderate  in  price.    Urge   hre  bo*. 
i  and  big  roomy   oven   where   heat   touches 
I  every  part;  also  supplied    with  copper  Hot  ,, 
1  wat«Reservoir.All  in  all  a  beauty  for  looks  || 
I  and  service.  See  it  at  your  dealers  and  the  || 
other  Wincroft   Ranges,  too.    It   will   pay  | 
you  to  do  so.     Descriptive  illuatated  Cat- 1 
•log  mailed  Free  on  request.  | 

Wlncrvft  WW  Wh*,  Mlddl«t.wn,  P«.l 


ftUHmuUMIWMiHMi  <tii  >  1 1 1 1 
||HlilHlimllHtHllM*"l>'<"  ' 


[Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Qxxaliixi      Service    Satisfaction 

We  ask  the  patronage  of  ev«y  ^t^j; 
sent  farmer    desiring  high-grade  ter 
&s.    representing   the    most    value 
for  the  money  expended. 
Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 
(TUa  trade  mark  means  quaMW 


Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  (S.B.)  April  13. 
—Stormy    all    week;    starting    with 
rain   and  ending   up   with   about   10 
inches    of    snow.      About    200    cows 
have  been  sold  at  nearby  sales  dur- 
ing the  last  two  weeks,  many  going 
for  beef.     Feed  keeps  very  ^^if^  a"'* 
the  local  feed  stores  are  out  of  bran. 
Eggs,  34c;  butter,  4Bc;  beans,  17.50 
to   $8   bu;    cabbage.    Ic   lb;    potatoee 
are  still  selling  at  60  to  75  cents  per 
bushel    but    the   offerings    are   small 
and    tt    18    thought    that    after    the 
frosted    potatoes    are    all    K«ne    the 
price  will  advance.  Onions.  55  cents 
bushel;  apples.  $1.25  to  $1.50  bushel. 
Dressed     fowls     are     35     cents    and 
dressed  turkeys  29  cents      Who  ever 
heard  of  turkeys  being  f^ieaper  than 
fowls  before?  Wheat  sells  at  »2  .3 J, 
oats,    $1.08;    corn,    $1.96;    hay,    $18 
and  $20  ton.     During  the  warm  spell 
much   plowing   was   done   and   some 
oats  were  sown.     Maple  sugar  mak- 
ers to  the  north  of  us  report  an  enor- 
mous run  of  sap,  some  of  which  was 
wasted  as  they  could  not  care  for  it. 
Syrup   has   sold    as   high   as    $2    per 
gallon.      Many   farmers   moving  this 
spring.  Seems  that  nearly  *wo-thlrds 
of    the    nearby    farm    poDulation    is 

moving. — C.  H.  ,„_„x    *«-n  s 

Venango  Co..  Pa..  (N.W.)  April  8 
—Weather  for  March  was  fine;  also 
for  A-pril  so  far.  Live  stock  in  good 
condition;  high  in  price.  Wheat  and 
rye  very  poor.  Meadows  look  fairly 
good.  Butter.  50c;  eggs.  4(>c;  pork 
(dressed).  20c;  veal  (dressed).  18c, 
potatoes.  80c;  eeed  corn.  $4  per  bu; 
hay,  $25  ton.  The  flne  weather  in 
March  permitted  much  farm  work  to 
be  done.  Much  plowing  done.  Gen- 
eral conditions,  good.— W.  J.  Prin- 
gle. 


Western  Electric 

Power  -^j^-4^ioht 


fhgultor 


'% 


Ask    yout 
j  dealer     lor, 
I  Reading  Bona 

Fertiltecr. 


Write    »o  r| 

turtber     In- 
tonnatiou. 


WE  DO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  I 
ABSOLUTELY  on  AUTO  PARTS 

tt  will  intcrent  ym  to    kno  w  tha'  we  have  aJhtM)* 
^'l^^^^erT.rtWa'^t'^l^  and  are  m  Jan^t 

nK"'.T^^en"S?r''teTn'K"1w"tW  may  be  a«ur- 
"'wUn^'wrdlsmantte  an  automobile.  ^*  save 
every  part  of  It. 

SATTLERS  Inc. 

2809-27  Fletcher  St..     PhUadelpHia,  P«nna 


Is  Your  Truss  a  Torture? 

tur«  Appliance  on  free  trial  and  know 
the  comforts  of  a  sound  man. 

The  automatic  air  cushion  cling* 
closely  without  slipping  or  chaUnft. 
Guaranteed  to  comfortably  retain 
the  hernia.    Draws  and  binds 
together  the  parted  tissneand 
lives  Nature  a  chance  to knU 
them  firmly.  , 

As  specialists  of  30  V**", 

RuptureAPPnan       ^^     Sent  on  trial  to  prove  its 

worth.     Made   to   your  measure. 

Durable— cheap.  ui— v. 

Write  today  for  measure  blanas. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 

430  State  St.  MardtaU.  Micb. 


FARMERS 


PROTECT   t^o^  de{)endent  o  i 
you  in  case  of  your  sudden  death 

By  Securing 

a  Policy  of  the  only  Old  Line  Legal 

Reserve  Life  Insurance  Co.,  endorsetl 

by  the    Pennsylvania  State  Grange. 

Wrile  for  rates  today.  Agents  wanted. 

Fanners  and  Trader*  Life  In«ur«nee  Co. 
Heme   OHite,      Sjrseifse.  N  .T. 


SHOBTHOBN  PHIZES 

The  American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association    will    award    $60,000    In 
cash  prizes  for  Shorthorns  at  coun- 
ty, district,  state  and  national  shows 
in  1918.    This  amount  is  given  on  tne 
hasis  of  $1  for  every  $2  offered  by  the 
fair  hoards,  so  the  combined  amount 
will   be  close  to   $200,000   given^  on 
Shorthorn   exhibits.      The   e.a5s...ca^ 
tlons  will  be  arranged  to  encourage 
the     beginners     and     unexperienced 
breeders.  

MONEY  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS 

The    DuPont    American   Industries 
offer  fifty  prizes  for  the  best  photo- 
graphs  of   DuPont   products    in   use. 
ill   photographs  must  iWustrate  the 
use  of  some  DuPont  product,  as  agri- 
cultural uses  of  explosives    industrial 
uses   of   exDlo^ves.    painting,   use   of 
artificial  leather,  trap  shooting,  hunt- 
ing    etc.      For   full    particulars    ad- 
dress Advertising  Division,   E.   I.   du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  Wilmin^on, 
Del. 

NEW  BOOK 

bv  J  B.  I.ippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia.  Contains  3  53  pages; 
160  illustrations.  For  sale  thru 
Pennsylvania       Farmer.  Price, 

SI  28  net. 
This  book  should   become  especially 
popular  at  this  time  because  of  the 
greatly  increased  interest  in  garden- 
ing    Those  who  are  new  a*  the  busi- 
ness will   find   in  this  volume  plain 
and   explicit   directions   for   the  suc- 
cessful  conduct    of    a    garden,    while 
the  experienced  gardener  or  trucker 
will  find  it  up-to-date  In  giving  the 
latest    Information    on    the    subject. 
It   should   be   appreciated   by  young 
people  because  It  gives  the  explana- 
tion and  fWlentlflc  reason  for  wha^  18 
recommended. 

CTTTWORM  SUGGESTION 

I  noterl   the  experience  of  Mrs.  H. 
M   K.,  Morris  County.  N.  J.,  In  mak- 
ing garden.     If  she  and  others  that 
may  have  trouble  with  cutworms  will 
eet      young     shoots     of     elderberry 
hushes    and    cut    them    Into    about 
three-Inch    pieces,    and    then    stick 
these  pieces  In  between  the  rows  In 
her  garden,  she  will  have  less  trou- 
ble with  the  worms.     This  proceed- 
«ng  has  always  hel<ped  me  In  flprhtlng 
the  worms  In  my  garden. — Fred  Van 
Hohen.  TaTbot  Co..  Md. 


7*.  Atitamatk:    Regulator   i»   an    •f*^'^ 

^  imaturm  of  Wmttem  Electric  power  and  bght  oatMs. 

hi.  a  SSS^tfynew  f.atur.-a  decided  Mtep  in  advance. 

This  Automatic  Regulator  overcomes  the 
two  weak  points  common  to  most  plants: 

1  It  takes  the  place  of  the  complicated  switchboard 
^d  makes  the  starting  or  stopping  of  the  engine  a  mere 
tSSch  of  the  finger.  No  complex  meters  to  puzzle  over, 
2.  It  automaticafly  regulates  the  charging  of  the  Ut- 
teries-always  the  most  sensitive  part  of  every  hghting 
system—so  as  to  materiaUy  increase  their  life. 

Witii  this  outfit,  anyone  with  an  engine— gasoline, 
kerosene  or  steam— can  make  his  own  elecmc 
power  and  Ught  right  on  the  premises,  and  use  his 
engine  for  any  other  purpose  desired.  y 

There  is  a  Western  Electric  Power  and  Light       / 
outfit  that  is  just  suited  to  your  needs.  Find         ^ 
out  about  it  now,  and  learn  all  the  ad- 

.^^ r  4.u:c  Ait*r\mafir  Ree^lator.  > 

Mail  the  coupon  today 
WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

MOOIIPOIIATCD 

nth  .iKl  York  St^PhUj-leipWi^P*.  / 

•    195  Broadway,  New  Yofk,W.Y.  /p.o.  Addre«« 

6th  and  Gary  Sta.,  Richmond,  Va.       / 


WBSTSRN 
ELKCnUC 
COiiFAKV 

/      Plea«c    ••nd  me 
/  ino«tr«te«:    bocklet 
/  No.  PAr-5 


Nun*. 


aiHiminniiii 


|!|llR|£if  Rdohng 


IlllllllllllUii 


"The  Best" 


The  cheapest  rooTing  is  not  necessarily  the  lowest  priced,    jt  coats 
nomore  toput  on  a  Rood  roofing  than  a  poor  one^and  the  additional 
years  of  wear  more  than  pay  for  the  diffcrenea  hi  pri.  e.     Pennies 
spent  now  on  the  roofing  wUl  be  dollars  saved  later  on  repairs. 
Ask  y<w  </«>'«■  or  ">ri**  «"  for  free  booklet  and  samples. 
C.  S.  GARRETT  &  SON  CORP. 
22  So.  Marshall  StrMt.         PKiladaiphia,  Pa. 


fil^RllllllliHlllllllilitlllll»lllllllllll"l»''""""'""""""""""""'""""'{'"' 

^-^  „  a 1^  ui^-i^j  rBg-!;piF,mLniB  wmpiiiL 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

bibit  tha  new   R*« 


DIDIl  UiB  new    ••••••>.     „w^~~~- 

MlM"  eompletcly  •quipped  wiu 
eUetrie  light  »nd  born,  carrMi-. 

^^%£a?iSd^ 

colors  and  idxM  J"  »•  faaoaa 

DCUVBIiaO  nmt  on  nporoyat 
mod  SO  DAYS  TMAL.  Bend  for 
bic  rr*«  catalog  and  particalan 
of  oar  FVMtory  •  dir«e(  -  to  •  i2td«t 
marvolooa  offera  and  tonna. 
TIDES  I'-n'P".  Horna.Wboala. 
llnCa  Sondriaa.andpartafor 


mmmm'm'm^  CYCLC  COMPANY 
mEAP  OiSt»l8i  CMICAOO 


TRE-SELF-OIUm  WWDllLL 

Sd^It^^oAef  make,  ot  mUliL.  ««rto.f « 
«naUcort.tl.ege«in«of  die  «ri* 
AennotoT*,  m^ung  Aem  aeU-«U 


teplace.  a 


inc.  It*  e 


^ndoaecl 


motori 


ke«P«  ui  U>«  Qu  w 
Iccepa  out  dual   an 
nin.The  SpUahOuir 
System     conatan^, 
fioodaevefybeannavnthoil  pie  , 
venting  wear   and   enabling  the 
^  to  pump  tn  the  lighte.tl>reexe. 

y;Sr  AMJioTOl  Cft.-  «Mt  T-m  tt.  Clii««»o 


pump 


fC 


A  Guarantee  That  .'^JSSS'"\^",'Z.^{i'i>^ 

—  -  partment  for  given  conditions 


to     operate     aucceaafully. 


a  Guarantee  .„  .. ^  ^    . 

When  you  .elect  a  pump  he  XV^^niS^JmhSi 
pump  the  fir.t  time.  Our  e«t>ertengln«er.wiunwP 

V*dA  tvKhv  acav^icctj 


TIm  Goulds  Mfg.  Cob 

S«K>caFaliaiN.Y. 


It  mn --'■' 

^ank  water  •rvtcoM 


ESTABLISH^? 


yol.  43— No. 


PITTLADELPIIIA,  PA.,  SATURDAY,  MAY  4,  191 

Cultivation  ot  the 


75  Cents  per  Year 


v,> 


Present  indications  point  to  the  largest  acre- 
age of  corn  this  year  ever  grown  in  this  country. 
It  is  natural  and  logical  that  the  acreage  should 
be  increased;  it  is  a  staple  crop  with  ready  sale 
on  the  market  and  a  diversity  of  uses  on  the 
farm  for  feeding  animals.  , 

Those  farmers  who  are  making  corn  their 
major  crop  should  'be  careful  of  the  conditions 
making  maximum  production  pos- 
sible. Com  will  grow  on  almost 
any  soil  unless  it  be  on  very  light, 
coarse  sand,  but  it  is  best  adapted 
and  produces  the  greatest  yields  on 
loamy  soils  of  medium  weight  well 
supplied  with  organic  malter  or 
humus-forming  materials.  The 
reasons  why  this  is  so  universally 
true  is  because  such  soils  contain 
a  greater  supply  of  potential  plant- 
food  and  the  moisture  supply  is 
more  easily  conserved  aud  regulat- 
ed. The  character  and  amount  of 
plant-food  and  the  supply  of  mois- 
ture limit  growth  more  than  any 
other  two  factors  influencing  the 
yield. 

The  com  plant  is  a  vigorous 
feeder  and  Its  extensive  root  sys- 
tem undoubtedly  enables  it  to  make 
greater  use  of  the  plant-food  in  the 
soil  than  most  other  economic 
crops  under  similar  conditions  and 
in  the  absence  of  other  limiting  factors.  It  is 
known  that  corn  will  use  the  plant-^ood  in  or- 
ganic matter  very  efficiently,  largely  because  it 
makea  a  large  growth  In  the  summer  months  when 
bacterial  activity  In  changing  dormant  to  active 
forms  of  plant-food  Is  greatest,  and  partly  because 
the  absorptive  capabilities  of  the  corn  plant  are 
great.  Organic  matter,  regardless  of  its  deriva- 
tion (that  is,  whether  it  Is  secured  from  stubble, 
green  manures,  or  hamyard  manure)  haa  bene- 
ficial effects  which  are  of  assistance 
thru  their  indirect  actions.  Prin- 
cipal among  these  is  tne  conserva- 
tion of  moisture  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  soil  conditions  which 
make  it  more  easily  tilled  or  culti- 
vated and  make  those  other  opera- 
tions necessary  to  conserve  mois- 
ture more  easily  accomplished. 

Moisture  supply  for  the  corn 
crop  is  most  essential.  To  grow  a 
corn  crop  from  planting  to  harvest 
requires  about  twelve  inches  of 
water  evenly  spread  over  the 
ground.  This  shows  Its  Importance. 
It  is  possible  to  work  the  ground 
In  a  manner  capable  of  increasing 
the  moisture  supply  beginning  as 
far  ahead  as  the  fall  before,  but  at 
this  writing  immediate  attention 
is  centered  not  "in  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  and  attendant  methods 
of  conserving  moisture  but  in  meth- 
ods best  suited  to  enable  if.s  great- 
t't  use  during  the  growing,  season. 


Moisture  and  Plant  Food  in  Promoting-  Early  G?^  .n 

JOHN  H.  VOORHEES 


It  has  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  plant- 
food  in  the  soil  and  enables  corn  to  make  greater 
use  of  it. 

When  I  was  a  boy  on  the  farm  it  was  my 


The  Spike-Tooth  Harro\v  Best  Mulching  Tool 

firm  conviction  that  the  spike  tooth  harrow  was 
little  more  than  a  piece  of  junk  and  I  thought 
its  sale  to  the  first  junk  man  would  be  a  step 
toward  greater  efficiency.  The  Experiment  Sta- 
tion farm  where  I  was  raised  had  various  types 
of  soils,  as  it  is  located  where  different  types 
of  soils  come  together.  But  most  of  these  soils 
are  very  heavy.  My  father  used  to  say  about  one 
field  that  "there  was  just  about  twenty  minutes 
in   the  year  when   the  soil   was  in  exactly   the 


right  condition  to  work."  It  was  very  nearly 
the  truth,  too,  because  I  have  seen  that  field 
curned  up  in  some  mighty  big  clods.  On  those 
heavy  soils  the  spike  tooth  harrow  was  almost 
useless  and,  as  a  boy,  I  considered  it  so  for  all 
soils,  heavy  or  light.  My  experience  has  taught 
me  better  and  1  have  come  to  believe  it  one  of 
the  most  valuable  implements  for  some  kinds 
of  soil  preparation. 

There  seems  no  better  tool  to 
make  a  tboro  mulch  for  the  corn 
crop  in  the  first  stage  of  growth. 
Two  years  ago  I  had  a  very  striking 
experience  which  convinced  me  of 
its  value.  The  plants  were  just 
coming  thru  the  ground  in  a  field 
of  Leaming.  I  was  prevented  from 
finishing  mulching  the  field  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  by  rain 
which  continued  during  the  night. 
About  an  acre  and  a  half  was  left 
unharrowed.  When  it  stopped  rain- 
ing, the  ground  was  too  wet  to  go 
on  again  for  several  days  and  by 
this  time  I  had  to  use  the  culti- 
vator; I  cultivated  the  entire  field. 
I  thought  little  of  the  incident  but 
as  time  went  on  I  noticed  that  the 
part  of  the  field  which  had  not 
been  harrowed  was  very  "backward 
in  comparison  with  the  remainder 
of  the  field.  The  difference  grew 
more  noticeable  as  the  season  went  on  and  the 
harvest  showed  clearly  the  advantage  of  the 
mulching  accomplished  with  the  spike  tooth  har- 
row. No  doubt  the  rain  made  the  effect  greater 
because  most  of  it  was  held  In  the  ground.  I 
had  a  similar  experience  even  more  noticeable 
with  mangels,  altho  in  this  case  the  riding  cul- 
tivator was  used. 

There  are  a  number  of  precautions  to  be 
used  in  handling  the  spike  tooth  harrow  for 
mulching  corn.  It  should  never  be 
set  forward  and  in  some  light  soils 
it  is  necessary  to  slant  the  teeth 
far  backward  altho  a  slant  of  15 
to  30  degrees  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar gives  best  results  under  most 
Conditions.  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence whether  you  follow  the  rows, 
cross  them,  or  work  the  field  from 
corner  to  corner,  "whichever  is~most 
economical  of  turns.  I  feel  now 
that  the  spike  tooth  harrow  is  most 
valuable  and  worth  its  cost  for  this 
one  purpose.  In  the  case  cited  I 
was  satisfied  that  greater  produc- 
tion of  corn  on  the  part  harrowed 
more"  than  paid  for  the  cost  of  it 
In  the  one  year. 
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A  Careful  Driver  and  a   Good  Team  Do  Good  Work 
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tion    should    be    frequent.      In    the 
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early   stages   of   growth   it    may  be 
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deep,  two  or  perhaps  three  inches, 
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but  as  time  goes  on  and  the  growth  of  roots  In- 
creases it  should  be  increasingly  more  shallow. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  light  cover 
of  loose  soil  which  forms  the  mulch  and  prevents 
evaporation  of  soil  moisture,  and  that  the  mois- 
ture iu  the  loose  layer  is  lost  by  evaporation  so 
that  less  is  lost  when  only  a  Utile  soil  is  stirred. 
And  further,  it  is  not  long  in  the  growth  of  corn 
Viefore  the  roots  of  the  plants  thoroly  ramify  the 
60il  from  row  to  row  and  from  the  surface  to 
plow  depth  so  that  deep  cultivation  would  disturb 
the  tiny  rootlets  which  come  to  the  surface  soil 
to  secure  the  plant-food  and  moisture  concentrated 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 

there  immediately  under  the  mulched  soil. 

Cultivation  should  be  continued  until  the  time 
of  planting  a  cover  crop  in  mid-July  or  later.  Be- 
sides maintaining  and  conserving  moisture  for  the 
corn,  cultivation  has  much  to  do  with  the  success 
of  the  cover  crop,  not  only  in  preventing  weed 
growth  which  is  useless  and  harmful  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  maintaining  the  soil  in  a  condition 
fit  to  promote  the  germination  of  seed.  Incident- 
ally, the  seeds  of  cover  crops  should  be  well  cov- 
ered and  placed  deep  to  secure  moisture. 

Just  a  word  regarding  the  two-row  culti- 
vator.    Labor-saving  machinery  is  of  the  utmost 
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importance  under  the  existing  conditions.  I  de- 
bated somewhat  (before  purchasing  a  two-roTV  ma- 
chine because  I  feared  it  would  be  difficult  to 
regulate  the  depth  .of  the  outer  hoes,  and  I  feared, 
too,  that  there  would  be  too  much  for  one  man  to 
handle  and  watch  the  rows  of  corn  in  order  not 
tj  hoe  too  many  out.  It  is  hard  work  to  ride  a 
two-row  cultivator  all  day  and  constantly  watch 
the  rows.  At  first  the  men  could  say  nothing  good 
lor  it  but  when  they  learned  that  I  was  persistent 
they  began  to  forget  the  complaints  and  before 
the  end  of  the  season  it  was  classed  among  the 
best  implements  on  the  farm. 
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Eradicating  Canada  Thistles 


3.  Smother  Crops. — Combination  of  above.  A 
good  method  on  rich  ground.  Cut  grass  or  grain 
early  for  hay  as  In  2  (1)  above.  Plow  shallow 
four  to  six  days  later.  L«ave  for  four  to  six 
days  more  and  disk  thoroly      Then  sow  smother 


In  the  states  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  prob-  that  It  is  the  roots,   rather  than   the   tops,   that 

ably  no  plant  bears  such  a  bad  reputation  as  does  must    be   killed.      Simply  cutting   off    the   tops   a 

the  so-called   Canada   thistle.      This   marvellously  few   times  has  much   the  same  effect   as  pruning 

prickly  plant  abounds  in  grain  fields,  pastures,  and  an  apple  tree.     But  if  the  tops  are  cut  off  deep 

„^.H,^«.c  thrimnt  the  Central  West,  and  is  local-  and  frequently,  the  root  must  eventually  suffocate 

Tcorin  r  the   no?heas^^^^^^^  Canada  thru  lack  of  leaves.     Bearing  this  In  mind,  any  of    crop  of  buckwheat    (4   to  5  pecks),   rape    (broad- 

Thisror  simply  «'tht'e-'    has  been  condemned  the  following  methods  will  be  found  effective:         cast  6  to  8  pounds),  millet  (3  to  4  pecks),  or  fod- 
Ihistie         ^'^/l                  *     .gg    ^0  other  three  1.  Summer  Fallow.— Most  suitable  for  one-    der  corn  In  check  rows.    After  the  crop  is  off,  keep 

11':    oTe  her  hav^g    ec^vet;;  mu^^^^^^^  half  acre  or  more  af  thoroly  infested  land,  from    thistles  down  by  disking  until  frost.     Hemp  and 

T    ottinnn      certainly  no  plant  is  more  gen-  which   little  revenue  could   be  expected  anyway,    alfalfa    are   excellent   smother   crops    in   sections 

able  ^"«";^.°"^  .  .^^^'';.  ;^J°  ^'"''*  Plow  deep  in  the  fall,  exposing  the  roots  to  the    where   they   are   grown.     Alfalfa   may   be   either 

''ThT  unpopularity   of  Canada   thistle   is   due  frost.     Harrow  in  the  spring  to  kill  seedlings  of    spring   or   fall    sown,    according   to    custom,    but 

largely  to  us  unsightly  appearance  and  exceeding-  annual    weeds.      Let    the   thistle   grow   until    the    the   surface   of    the   ground    must   be   clean    and 


ly  spiny  leaves,  and  to  its  persistent 
resistync*   to    extermination.      Under 
ordinary  cropping  systems  and  with 
Teasonabie    care,     the    thistle    is    at 
■worst   a  disagreeable  nuisance.   Gen- 
erally   speaking,    it    does    not    injure 
the  quality  or  quantity  of  farm  pro- 
ducts, excepting  hay,  as  much  as  do 
quack-grass,    wild    onion,    wild    mus- 
tard,   aad    others;    nor   is   it    as   des- 
tructive to  the  grass  in  pastures  and 
me.vlov.-s  as  are  a  number  of  almost 
insisniticant  little  weeds  whose  very 
existence       is      often       unsuspected. 
When    left    to    itself,    however,    the 
thlotle  spreads  rapidly,  untu  in  a  few 
years  it  wiU  more  or  less  completely 
occupy   the   land,   rendering  it   unfit 
for    fi'.rming    purposes,    and    sharply 
depreciating   its   market  value.     The 
soil     u;)in     which     Canada     thistles 
flourish  is  likely  to  be  of  good  natural 
•fertility,   and  it  usually  pays  to  re- 
claim thi.-*t!e-infested  fields. 

The  cause  of  the  remarkable  vi 

*  n- n^A-A   thistle   and   the  point   mai   uio-     msi    muoouuio    ayyi^a,.     v""'^"-    «""»,    ^,    --    -    -  -  . . 

talUy  0.  candGd.  „ricklv  plants  that  are    there  is  danger  of  other  weeds  going  to  seed.  Plow    one-half.     If  animals  are  salted  on  a  small  patch 

tinsuishes  "^rom  o^"^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  cord-like    shallow  and  from  then  until  frost  use  disk  bar-    of   thistles,    it    will    finally   disappear.      Frequent 

commonly  mistaken  penetrates  the  soil  at    row  often  enough  to  prevent  thistle  leaves  from    spraying  of  the  thistle  with  the  above  chemicals 

perennial   ''''°*-  !"  ^^^^^^    ^r  more,   and    making  over  four  inches  of  growth.     If  the  thistles     may  be  used  instead  of  cutting  in  rocky  or  other 

a  '.'.eDth  of  eight  to  n  ^'^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^     ^^^  ^^^^  six  inches  high  at  any  time,  all  the  prev-    inconvenient  places. 

gives   rise   at    J^^^"^"'  ^^j^e  patch     ious   work    will   be   undone.      This  applies   to   all 

7rh^Uet  an "hed  to  ^ne  rtt    and  i^  in  reality     methods.     Follow  during  second  year  with  a  cul- 

K  Int       The   root   is   exceedingly   hardy,     tivated   crop,   giving   it   a  little  extra   cultivation 

but   on.    '  '^"^-  ^  prolonged    and  hoeing  out  individual  thistles. 

and   c.u    hve   over  ^^^^J^^^  ."'j^i^'^pi.^es  of   the  2.   Partial   Fallow._(l)    For  grain   fields  or 

drouth    in    a   dormant  ^«^f  ^^-^/^^'^^i^i^.tor    old  meadows.     Cut  the  crop  early  ,for  hay.  if  nec- 

root  '^^\^\^'^:^'^ZVaZZ^^  warm,     essary.   to   prevent   thistles  from   seeding.      Allow 

and  -^'•••^^/^^^^^^/J'^rgin    to   send    up    leafy     thistles  to  grow  for  four  to  six  days,  then  plow, 

r:;s.'r:;::^esUbli:hing  a  new  patch  forthwitj.     and  P-eed_as  in  1  for  renia^der  offseason. 

If  the  le:^fy  stems  are  cut   down,  others   will   be 


The  Result  of  Careless  Driving 


well    prepared    before    planting. 

4.  Cultivated  Crops. — Most  gen- 
erally useful  method.  Corn  In  check 
rows  best  crop.  Have  ground  clean 
before  planting.  Bquip  cultivator 
with  nine-inch  sweeps  Instead  of 
ordinary  shoes.  Keep  sweeps  sharp 
and  cultivate  frequently.  Hoe  the 
corn  after  laying  by,  and  cultivate 
the  ground  after  harvest  with  a  disk 
harrow  until  frost.  Repeat  second 
year. 

5.  Hoeing  and  Cutting.  —  Best 
for  small  patches.  Stake  out  the 
patch  and  visit  regularly  with  a 
sharp  hoe  or  scythe  at  least  twice  a 
week. 

6.  Chemicals.  —  There  Is  no 
chemical  that  in  reasonable  quanti- 
ties will  kill  Canada  thistles  with 
one  application,  unless  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  cut  root.  For  spraying 
use  sodium  arsenite  (a  violent  pois- 
on),   two    pounds   in    ten   gallons 


of 
k-  ble  vi-  water;    common   salt,   one   pound    in 

The  cause  of  terem^a^r^a^^^  ^^_^^  that  dis-    first   blossoms    appear    (about   June    1)    or  until    1?  quarts  of  water;  or  crude  cart>olic  acid,  diluted 
tality  of  Canada  tni  _,__»„   ,v,af   ..rp    fh^.-^  »=  Hamrprof  nth^r  wpeda  eroine  to  seed.  Plow    one-half.     If  animals  are  salted  on  a  sma 


THE  ACCIDENT 


Some  Rules  of  the  Road 
It   was  Sunday  morning.     I  was   tidying  up 
the  car  preparatory  to  Its  trip  to  church,  when 
there    came    a    mighty    crash    and    then — silence. 

i,.u^ttv.  c.,  ...  -  .".    '''h®   public   road    running   thru   our   farm    passes 

down    oiners    wi.i    »^  (2)    For   cultivated   ground.      Allow    thistles     several    hundred    yards    from    the    buildings    and 

If  the  le:>.fy  stems  '^''®^^"^  ^^^  ^^.^  process  may  to  grow  until  first  blossoms  appear.  Plow  shal-  makes  a  curve  just  where  our  private  way  meets 
sent  up  to  take  their  p  ^^  ^^^^^^^  before  the  low.  When  thistles  are  about  three  inches  high,  it.  The  gutter  Is  spanned  by  a  culvert  of  con- 
be  repented  from  ^wo  o  localities,  the  disk  thoroly  and  plant  late  smother  crops.  Crete,  with  a  wall  or  parapet  at  each  end,  and 
root  becomes  exhausted,     in  mu  ^^^^    ^   hurried   out  I   found 

that  the  western  wall  had 
foolishly  tried  to  stop  an  auto- 
mobile that  had  no  business 
there,  and  was  much  broken 
up  consequence.  The  para- 
pet was  one  foot  thick,  three 
feet  high  above  the  roadway, 
and  eight  feet  long,  woU- 
built;  but  It  was  cracked  from 
end  to  end  and  the  upper  half 
shoved  out  of  place.  Frag- 
ments of  concrete  and  pieces 
of  glas.q  were  thrown  twenty 
feet  away.  The  car.  which 
had  cost  upwards  of  $800  two 
months  before,  was  wrecked 
beyond    repair;    a  Junk    man 


Canada   thistle  does   not    pro- 
duce      many       good       seeds, 
as  the  male  and  female  flow- 
ers are  on  separate  plants,  and 
not  all  of  the  female  flowers 
produce  viable  seeds.     Never- 
thele-is,     the    seeds    are    fre- 
quent y  hidden  away  in  straw 
and   hay.    and   are  sometimes 
present    in    grass    and    clover 
•seed  and  in  seed  oats.  As  each 
seed  is  equipped  with  a  feath- 
ery  plume,    a   small   patch   of 
thistles  may  serve  to  Infest  a 
whole    neighborhood. 

Tiae  point  that  must  be 
kept  in  mind,  therefore,  in 
fighting    Canada    thistles    is 
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refused  to  consider  it  worth  $50.  So  that  my 
concrete  wall  seems  to  have  had  the  best  of  the 
argument,  so  far. 

Five  passengers  of  the  misguided  car  were 
scattered  over  the  landscape.  We  collected  them, 
removed  them  to  the  house,  rendered  first  aid.  and 
telephoned  for  the  doctor.  None  were  killed  and 
only  one  badly  Injured. 

I  am  not  writing  this  to  praise  my  wall  or 
to  advertise  myself  as  a  builder  of  walla,  but  to 
point  a  moral;  several  morals,  In  fact.  The  road 
at  this  point  curves,  but  both  above  the  curve 
and  below  It  there  is  a  straight,  smooth  stretch 
with  a  grade  of  a  few  feet  per  mile.  Nothing 
interferes  with  the  view  as  there  are  no  fences 
or  other  obstruction  on  either  side  and  the  con- 
crete wall  was  back  from  the  middle  of  the  trav- 
elled road  at  least  12  feet.  But  the  curve  was 
the  deciding  factor  that  brought  about  the  acci- 
dent. 

Have  you  noticed  how  many  accidents  hap- 
pen at  curves?  I  do  not  know  what  proportion 
of  all  automobile  accidents  happen  at  curves  but 
it  is  very  large,  and  the  reason  is  mainly  because 
f!f)  many  drivers  forget  or  fail  to  rememTber  in 
time  two  important  facts  they  learned,  or  should 
have  learned,  at  school.  One  fact  Is  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  tangent;  and  the  other  Is 
that  a  car  traveling  fast  will  follow  the  tangent 
rather  than  the  curve  "if  you  don't  watch  out". 
In  other  words,  a  car  or  any  other  moving  body 
will  continue  to  move  in  a  straight  line  unless 
some  force  makes  it  move  otherwise.  In  a  mov- 
ing car  this  force  is   for  the  most  part  exerted 
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by  the  driver  with  the  steering  wheel,  and  when 
the  driver  Is  otherwise  engaged,  any  mere  con- 
crete wall  that  happens  to  be  on  the  tangent  will 
suffer.  Likewise  the  car;  and,  possibly,  the  in- 
habitants thereof. 

In  the  case  that  crashed  Into  our  vision  that 
morning  there  was  another  factor  that  helped  on 
to  the  climax.  We  have  been  rather  proud  of 
our  roadsides  and  have  clipped  the  grass  with  the 
mower  at  Intervals  thruout  the  season  until  it 
Is  of  a  lawn-like  smoothness  on  both  sides  of  the 
traveled  track  which  is  very  narrow,  altho  the 
road  is  the  main  highway  thru  the  valley  and 
much  traveled.  There  was  a  heavy  frost  the 
night  'before,  the  grass  was  white,  and  when  the 
outer  wheels  of  the  car  struck  It  there  was  no 
traction  and  no  departure  from  tangency.  or  the 
straight  line.  There  were  non-skid  tires,  prafc- 
tically  new.  on  all  wheels,  but  they  did  not  avail. 
We  could  trace  the  track  of  the  wheels  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  and  there  was  no  swerving 
from  the  straight  line.  And  the  moral  of  this 
is  that  grass  is  not  safe  to  turn  out  on  when 
passing  another  or  when  trying  to  round  a  curve; 
doubly  unsafe  at  high  speed  on  a  frosty  morning. 

When  I  built  the  culvert  I  made  it  higher 
than  the  surface  of  the  public  road  and  then 
sloped  the  surface  from  my  bridge  south  of  it 
to  the  gutter  north  of  It,  thus  producing  the 
effect  railroads  employ  of  banking  the  curve — 
making  the  outer  arc  of  the  road  higher  than 
the  inner.  Vehicles  travel  much  easier  round 
such  a  curve  than  if  the  roadway  is  flat,  the 
higher  side  tending  to  overcome  the  desire  of  the 
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car  to  travel  in  a  straight  line.  8klll<ful  drivers 
will  also  increase  the  ease  of  circling  a  curve  by 
hugging  the  inner  arc  or  lower  side  of  the  road 
whenever  possible.  It  is  always  possible  when 
traveling  one  way,  for  that  is  your  proper  side. 
When  the  way  is  clear  and  the  view  open,  it  may 
be  done  going  the  other  way.  It  is  dangerous, 
however,  when  the  curve  Is  a  sharp  one  and  the 
view  obstructed  by  buildings,  fences,  ibrush  or 
growing  crops,  for  you  are  violating  the  rule 
of  the  road,  "keep  to  the  right",  and  may  coUile 
with  another  car  that  is  running  on  Its  proper 
side.  Thus  It  helps  to  swell  the  number  of  ac- 
cidents at  curves. 

Thruout  the  day  and  far  into  the  night 
several  hundred  cars  stopped,  singly  and  In  doz- 
ens, "to  view  the  remains".  There  was  much 
marvelling  at  the  wreckage  and  at  the  narrow 
escape  the  passengers  had;  and  many  seemed 
especially  gratified  to  note  the  havoc  wrought 
upon  my  wall.  Apparently,  had  the  wall  re- 
mained intact  they  would  have  felt  cheated.  One 
might  think  such  an  example  of  the  result  of  in- 
temperate driving  would  have  a  sobering  effect 
on  those  who  saw  it,  but  they  rattled  away  as 
recklessly  as  tho  they  were  assured  that  such 
things  might  happen  to  others,  but  not  to  them. 

There  is  one  safe  rule  to  follow  when  round- 
ing curves  at  high  speed — always  throw  off  the 
power  and  be  ready  with  the  brake  for  Instant 
action.  Only  a  trifle  of  speed  Is  lost,  but  the 
urge  of  the  engine  that  so  often  spells  trouble  is 
wanting,  and  danger  will  be  avoided;  also  fun- 
erals.— Howard  MItman,  Northumberland  Co..  Pa. 
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The  Prevention  of  Potato  Scab 

Disinfecting  Seed    Improves  Germination  and  Lessons  Scab 


Immense  Quantities  of  Potatoes  are  Lost  Annually  by  Scab 


A  L:ne-Up  of  Wheat  Stacks  on  Lancaster  County  Farm.   Bam  Space  Was  Saved  For 

the  More  Valuable  Tobacco 


The  disinfection  of  seed  potatoes 
by  soaking  in  corrosive  sublimate  or 
in  formaldehyde  is  recommended  as  a 
measure  that  will  tend  to  improve  the 
germination  and  lessen  the  danger  of 
scab. 

Such  trealmeul  is,  on  the  whole, 
profitable,  but  has  several  limitations 
which  should  be  clearly  recognized  to 
itrevent  disappointment.  The  object 
of  disinfecting  seed  potatoes  Is  to  des- 
troy the  germs  of  scab  and  other  sur- 
face parasites  which  might  otherwise 
be  planted  with  the  seed  and  infect  the 
new  crop.  Only  surface  Infections  are 
reached  by  this  method.  It  is  only 
partially  effective  against  deep  pits  of 
common  scab.  Either  corrosive  sub- 
limate or  formaldehyde,  as  ordinarily 
used,  will  destroy  Infections  of  black- 
leg, but  neither  will  reach  the  internal 
infections  common  in  tubers  from  black- 
leg hills.      Neither  Fusarium  wilt  nor 

late  blight  infection  in  potato  tubers  can  be  .iii  soils,  but  appears  to  attack  potatoes  most 
leached  by  any  seed  treatment,  nor  can  any  of  when  the  conditions  are  unfavorable  to  the  best 
the  non-parasitic  diseases  of  potatoes,  such  as  development  of  the  potato  plant.  Bring  the  land 
mosaic,  leaf  roll,  and  curly  dwarf,  thus  be  pre-  to  an  Ideal  state  of  tilth  to  minimize  loss  from 
Tented.  Rhizoctonla. 

Select  Disease-Free  Seed  Powdery  scab  is  worst  on  cold.  wet.  or  poor- 

Clearly,  therefore,  the  most  Important  pre-  Uv  drained  soils.  Blackleg,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
caution  against  these  diseases  is  to  select  clean,  carried  by  Infective  seed.  No  potatoes  showing  a 
disease-free  seed  potatoes  from  healthy,  vigorous  'leep  brown  discoloration  at  the  stem  end  should 
plants,  as  determined  by  field   inspection   during    b®  planted. 

the  growing  season  and  at  harvest.     Seed  treat-  Sulphur  tends  to  prevent  common  scab.     It 

Jiient  should  then  be  applied  as  an  additional  is  not  a  substitute  for  corrosive  sublimate  or 
precaution.  It  will  not  be  effective,  however.  If  formaldehyde,  but  Is  a  good  drier  for  cut  seed. 
the  soil  where  the  potatoes  are  to  be  planted  Is  Applied  to  scab-infected  soils  at  the  rate  of  500 
already  full  of  disease.  pounds   per   acre,    it   reduces   the  scab,   but   such 

heavy   applications   can   not   generally  be   recom- 
mended as  profitable.     Preliminary  experimental 

Soil   conditions   have   an    Important    relation    {^jgig  ^yg  advised, 
to  potato  tuber  diseases,   and  many   of  these  are 
widely  spread  thruout  the  country,   and  perhaps 
native   to   some  soils.      Common    scaib   Is   favored  It  Is  considered  better  to  treat  potatoes  be- 

by  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  soil,  and  seldom  fore  they  are  cut  into  seed,  especially  If  the  cut 
gives  trouble  In  acid  soils.  It.  therefore,  is  In-  <»eed  is  to  be  very  small.  Put  into  the  solution  all 
creased  by  liming*  and  by  fresh  stable  manure,  the  potatoes  It  will  cover  and  keep  the  batch 
■'vood  ashes,  and  alkaline  fertilizers,  such  as  nl-  covered  by  the  solution  for  the  period  named 
trate  of  soda  and  ground  bone,  while  acid  phos-  under  the  treatment  being  used, 
phate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  tend  to  diminish  The  formaldehyde  treatment  consists  in  soak- 

ecab.  ing  the  potatoes,  before  cutting,  for  two  hours  in 

Rhizoctonla  occurs  to  some  extent  in  nearly    a  solution  made  by  adding  1  pint  of  formaldehyde 


Soil  Conditions  and  Potato  Diseases 


How  to  Disinfect  Seed 


to  30  gallons  of  water.  The  solution 
can  be  used  repeatedly.  The  gas  treat- 
ment is  no  longer  recommended. 

The  corrosive-sublimate  treatment 
Is  more  effective  than  formaldehyde, 
particularly  against  Rhizoctonla.  or  rus- 

sublimate  is  used  at  the  rate  of  1-1,000 
for  one  and  one-half  to  two  hours.  Dis- 
solve 2  ounces  of  the  salt  in  hot  water 
and  dilute  to  15  gallons.  This  Is  a  dead- 
ly poison.  Use  with  great  care.  It  must 
be  kept  'n  wood,  porcelain,  or  glass  ves- 
sels, as  it  attacks  metal.  Seed  so  treat- 
ed must  not  be  used  in  the  household  or 
left  where  animals  can  reach  It. 

In  using  the  corrosive-sublimate 
dip,  it  has  been  found  that  the  solution 
becomes  weaker  each  time  It  Is  used. 
The  degree  to  which  the  disinfectant  is 
taken  out  of  the  solution  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  dirt  on  the  pota- 
toes, the  character  of  the  water,  and 
the  kind  of  container.  For  practical  purposes  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  add  1  ounce  of  dissolved  cor- 
rosive sublimate  to  each  30  gallons  of  solution 
after  each  batch  of  potatoes  has  been  treated. 
When  this  has  been  done  four  times  throw  away 
the  old  solution  and  prepare  new  solution. 

To  treat  large  quantities  of  potatoes  set  sev- 
eral barrels  on  a  slightly  elevated  platform.  Fit 
a  plug  In  a  hole  In  the  bottom  of  each  barrel, 
fill  with  potatoes,  cover  with  solution,  let  stand 
two  hours,  draw  off  solution,  and  pour  into  an- 
other barrel.  Increase  the  number  of  barrels 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  to  be  treated.  An- 
other method  is  to  use  a  large  wooden  vat  or 
trough,  into  which  the  potatoes  in  sacks  are 
lowered  by  a  rope  and  pulley  and  later  hauled  out, 
drained,  and  dried  on  slatted  racks. 

Seed  potatoes  may  be  treated  several  weeks 
before  planting,  provided  they  are  not  reinfected 
by  storing  in  old  containers  or  storage  bins. 

Sprouted  potatoes  are  injured  by  treatment,  but 
will  throw  out  new  sprouts.  In  general,  however, 
potatoes  will  not  be  injured  by  following  the 
above  directions.  Many  growers  believe  germina- 
tion Is  improved  by  treatment. 


Fermentation  and  firing  of  manure  in  loose 
piles  results  In  the  decomposition  of  organic  mat- 
ter and  the  loss  of  nitrogen  and  ammonia. 
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We  Can  Fill  Your  Order  For 
Fertilizer  Promptly  If  Sent  At  Once 


S  3 
S  3 

£3 


We  bought  heavy  in  raw  materials  in  anticipation  of 
present  high  prices  and  shortage  of  miterial.  We  are 
in  position,  therefore,  to  offer  for  immediate  shipment 
a  limited  quantity  of  our  regular  brands.  The  goods 
we  offer  are  the  regular  guaranteed  HENNESSY 
BONE  BASE  SCIENTIFICALLY  COMPOUNDED 
FERTILIZER.  Every  bag  goes  out  with  our  reputation 
behind  it.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  fertilizer— and 
good  fertilizer— write,  wire,  or  phone  us  at  once.  DoD*t 
delay.    We  only  have  a  limited  quantity. 

IVe  are  also  in  position  to  fill  promptly  orders  for 
"Calicide"—the  best  Potato  and  Truck  Spray  on  the 
market.  Kills  the  bugs  and  prevents  blight.  Don't  delay 
in  ordering  your  spray  as  freight  conditions  are  still  bad. 
Order  now  so  as  to  haoe  it  when  you  want  it.  Prices  and 
literature  on  request 

READING  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

25  N.  6th  Street,  Reading,  Pa. 


How  Spraying  Costs  Can 
Be  Reduced 

Bp  Dr.  J.  P.  Stewart,  State  College,  Pa, 


The  present  season  Is  apparently 
out  for  a  record  in  high  costs  of 
farming,  and  in  delays  and  difficul- 
ties in  transportation  in  general.  Just 
now  this  condition  has  hit  the  fruit 
grower  hardest  in  the  matter  of 
spraying,  as  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 

"Will  you  please  tell  me  just 
what  kind  of  a  mixture  to  prepare 
with  which  to  spray  trees  for  San 
Jose  scale  and  also  tor  curculio 
scab  and  brown  rot?  Please  tell 
me  the  ingredients  for  each  and  the 
exact  proportions  ao  I  can  buy 
them  at  the  drug  stores  and  mix 
them  myself  as  it  is  impossible  to 
get  them  ready  mixed,  since  we 
can  not  get  the  railroad  to  ship. 
My  neighbors  have  been  waiting 
for  months  for  shipments  of  spray 
mixtures  and  the  railroads  simply 
do    not    deliver."— H.    G.    W. 
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The  Eshleman  Sheaf 

Elevator 


and  Distributor 


Ecuy  to 

Operate, 

Strong, 

Light, 

Convenient 

CVVith  it.  a  farmer 
with  his  own  help 
can  fill  his  barn  in 
less  time,  and  with 
less  labor. 

^Any  boy  big  enough 
to  handle  sheaves  at 
all.  can   feed   the 

Eshleman 

Sheaf 
Elevator 

CAny  loose  wheat 
can  be  thrown  on  this 
machine  and  carried 
into  mow. 

CThe  machine 
is  quicicly  and 
easily  moved 
from  one  side  of 
barn  t»  other.      J^  mpwutm  it 

T*  cet  fength  machliM  iMcdMl  mMSura  from 
tap  log  of  barn  to  flaor.     Writo  for  circular 

and  pnoos« 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  M.  DELUNQER. 


Works  Like  a  Hoe 

Covers  8  Acres  A  Day 

It  does  as  good  work  at  you  can  do 
•rith  a  hoe — It  cuts  every  weed — none 
can  dodge  it — Keeps  the  surface  in 
condition  to  readi./  absorb  rain  and  produces 
a  mulch  or  dirt  blanket  of  fine  soil  which  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  soil  moisture. 
One  trip  to  the  row,  whether 
narrow  or  wide. 


Not  onlr 
earriet  the 
•hosvet 
to  the 
mow, 
but  will 
drop 
them  in 
middle  ol 
mow. 


THE 


Fowler 


cipal  fungicidal  spray  for  potatoes 
and  grapes — the  situation  is  very 
similar.  The  principal  ready-made 
compounds  of  bordeaux  and  lead  ar- 
senate are  costing  approximately  18 
to  20c  per  pound  at  the  local  station, 
and  are  usually  50  percent  water. 
When  used  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds 
in  100  gallons  of  spray,  they  there- 
fore carry  only  10  pounds  of  solids 
and  yet  cost  from  $1.80  to  $2  per  100 
gallons   of  spray. 

When  the  bordeaux  Is  made  at 
home,  however,  the  full  equivalent 
of  those  materials  can  be  made  with 
6  pounds  of  lime,  6  pounds  of  cop- 
per sulphate  and  2  pounds  of  dry 
commercial  lead  asenate.  This  will 
cost  about  $1.35  if  the  raw  mater- 
ials are  bought  in  considerable 
quantities.  Nothing  is  allowed  in 
this  estimate  for  the  labor  of  mak- 
ing,   which   is   very   simple,    and   in- 


The 

Progressive 

Farmer's 

^^,   Cuitivaior 
7 


Uka. 

wifai  rlirrl 


Witb  ona  mule  The  Fowler  does  at  mudt 
work  as  you  can  do  with  a  two  horse  culti- 
vator—and better  work — ^because  it  cultivater 
shallow — has  no  prongs  or  teeth  to  destroy 
or  distrub  the  crop  roots.  You  can  work  righ 
up  to  the  plant  with  a  Fowler.  By  removinf 
plo  w  foot  you  can  cultivate  astride  the  row 

You  need  thU  'nou.    Order^  dlreet  or  thnugh  vour 
dealer.    We  glee  eerclce  that  count*. 

Rawlings  Implement  Co., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants  t^^SSaSSu 

pepper  and  potato  $3,  express  collect.   Postpaid  60c 
per  biindred .  Special  prices  large  lots.     Plants  are  open 
fleW  RTOwD  and  are  stocky  tough  and  hardy.  Full  count 
— carefully  pucked — Immediate  shipment. 
OAKLIN  f'aRM.  SALISBURY.  N.  C. 


Seed  Corn  For  Sale  5?„'tr,:L'i'}«!>"r'\fria';S 

your  order  for  Eight  Rowed  Yellow  or  Kauttmans  Yel- 
low Dent,    prompt  shipment  guaraDteed  Eight  doUara 
I  mmi^m^t^w    D*    I  pcr  l)us.    Special  price  in  60  bu.  lota  or  more. 

Lanoaster,  pa^  i  wooDFrcLo  farm.  wycombe.  pa. 


,00, 


ki-'^al-M 


These  tools  do  the 
work  of  3  to  6  men 


.(->; 


One  man  can  cultivate  3  to  6  times  the  usual  acreage  with    fc^^^**^ 
Planet  Jr  implements.    They  are  so  designed  and  constriicted    ^^^^»5  "" 
that  with  greatest  ease  they  do   thorough,  rapid  cultivation. 
You  save  time,  labor,  money,  cut  down  living  expenses,  and  in- 
crease the  food  supply. 
No.  25  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  nnd  Drill  Seeder,  Double  and  Single 
OVheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  from  smallest 
.UP  to  peas  and  beans,  in  hills  or  in  drills,  rolls  down  and  marks  next  row 
'^"  a  onrpalsage.an<f  enables  you  to  cultivate  up  totw«  acres  -day  all 
^    through  the  season.    A  double  and  single  wheel  hoe  in  one.    Straddles 
"^  .crops  till  20  inches  high,  then  works 
between  them.    Steel  frame  and 
,14  inch  steel  wheels.    A  splendid 
^combination  for  the  family  gar- 
den, onion  grower,  or  large 
gardener. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr  is  the  highest  type  of  single-wheel  hoe 

made.    It  is  a  hand-made  machine  whose  light  durable 

constructioo  enables  a  man,  woman,  or  boy  to  do  the 


Mew 

72-page 
Catalog,  free! 
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Planet  Jr.] 


Illustntcs  ritaet  Jrs  la 
a-ttinn  and  deicribet  over« 
55  tools.    Including  5>eeder». 
Wheel-Hof.  Horse-Hoe*.  Har-, 
r>»s.  Or.  hard-.  Beet-  and  Pivot- 
Wh'.-1  Riding  Cultl»»Uic».     Write 
^jr  it  tvUa^  t 


No.l7i 


calti\  ation  in  a  garden  in  the 

easiest,  quickest  and  best 

way.  V\'emake24stylesj 

^various  prices. 

SL  ALLEN  dbCOj 

Box   I202E 
PhiUddplua 
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There  are  two  possible  reactions  to  volves  but  little  if  any  more  trouble 
this  situation,  one  is  to  throw  up  than  is  required  to  work  the  com- 
the  job  and  quit,  and  the  other  to  re-  mercial  materials  into  a  satisfactory 
adjust  a  little  where  it  will  do  the  Paste.  If  the  commercial  dry  ar- 
most  good,  and  keep  in  the  game.  The  senate  of  lime  is  used  instead  of  the 
correspondent  is  evidently  on  the  lat-  lead,  the  total  cost  should  be  about 
ter  trail,  but  possibly  not  in  the  most  *l-20  per  100  gallons  of  spray,  with 
effective  way  so  long  as  drug  stores  probably  no  reduction  in  efficiency. 
are  to  be  the  chief  supply  for  the  This  makes  a  saving  of  from  $1.00 
raw  materials.  '°    $1.50    on    each    200-gallon    tank 

But  what  are  the  possibilities,  and    °f  ^Pf^^'  ^^^  runs  into  money  very 
the     most     effective     re-adjustments   '•^P^^ly  «»»   ^^^  ^^^ser  plantings, 
that      can      be      made      under     the       A    much    better    spray,    however, 
present       conditions?  Ehridently    can  be  made  with  8  pounds  each  of 

the  most  effective  solution  to  the  Hme  and  copper  sulphate  and  2 
problem  is  to  make  at  least  part  of  pounds  of  the  dry  commercial  lime 
♦t»/»  ot^^oTrtncr  mofoi>ioia  a-f  h^TnA  T.pt  arsBuate  at  a  total  cost  of  $1.40  ner 
us  see  how  this  will  work  in  the  case  100  gallons,  when  the  arsenate  is 
of  lime-sulphur  for  example.  bought,  and  this  is  really  the  right 

A  50-gallon  barrel  of  commercial  ^P^^^  ^o  use  on  potatoes  and  grapes, 
lime-sulphur  solution  now  costs  the  »"  the  writer's  opinion.  It  is  also 
grower  at  least  $8.50  f.o.b.  c'ars  at  Possible  to  make  the  lime  arsenate 
point  of  manufacture.  It  weighs  P^^^®  at  home  with  a  fair  reduction 
about  600  pounds,  has  a  freight  rate  ^»  ^o^*'  *"t  it  requires  considerable 
of  32»c  per  hundred  to  Central  Penn-  washing  to  get  rid  of  the  sodium  by- 
sylvania,  and  at  least  70  percent  of  Products  and  is  rather  less  conven- 
this  weight  is  water  and  extra  con-  ^^^^  ^o  handle  than  the  powder, 
tainer.  The  best  of  the  commercial  The  production  of  a  better  ma- 
materlals  will  yield  from  450  to  500  terial  at  less  cost  will  naturally  im- 
gallons  of   dormant   scale   spray.  prove  the  spraying,   both   in  quality 

With  the  home  preparation  the  and  amount,  and  this  should  be  the 
equivalent  of  this  barrel  of  material  net  effect  of  all  the  economies  here 
can  be  readily  made  with  about  55  indicated.  In  general  these  econo- 
pounds  of  good  fresh  lime  and  110  mies  are  only  important  where  one 
pounds  of  powdered  commercial  sul-  is  using  at  least  4  or  5  barrels  of 
phur,  boiled  together  in  enough  wa-  lime-sulphur  concentrate,  or  about 
ter  to  make  a  total  of  70  gallons  of  10  to  12  tanks  of  bordeaux  spray.  On 
concentrate.  This  amount  of  good  smaller  quantities  the  manufactured 
spray  lime  now  costs  about  35  cents  articles  are  likely  to  be  preferable, 
and  sulphur  about  $2.81,  f.o.b.  cars  if  they  caR  be  secured  in  time  and, 
at  shipping  point,  and  the  freight  in  general,  the  prices  charged  are  not 
ranges  from  7i  to  28c  per  hundred,  unreasonable  as  compared  with 
At  the  highest  rate,  the  total  freight    Other  commodities. 

amounts  to  46c.  or  a  general  total  ^^  ^^^  Concentrated  Limc-Sulpliur 
of  $3.62  for  the  necessary  materials 

laid  down  at  the  station.     Allowing  "  "^^  steam   is   available,  -barrels 
two    hours    for  the   making,    at   25c  or  other  wooden  vessels  can  be  used 
per  hour,  and  25c  for  fuel,  the  total  in    the   boiling,    otherwise    iron    ves- 
cost  of  the  home  preparation  is  now  sels   should    be    used.      In   a   cooker 
•  4  giy  holding  100  gallons,  or  thereabouts. 
The  dry  preparations  avoid  the  ex-  the    formula    named    above    can    be 
tra   freight   and    hauling,    but    those  "sed  without  danger  of  boiling  over 
composed    of   soda-sulphur   are   only  For  other   sizes,    follow   the   general 
safe    for   dormant    applications,    and  proportions  of  1  pound  of  lime  and 
they  cost  about  8J<5  a  pound.     At  the  2  pounds  of  sulphur  to   V{,   gallons 
rate  of  25   pounds  per  100  gallons,  of  final  product,  and  allow  sufficient 
therefore,  which  is  as  weak  as  they  margin   to  avoid  boiling   over,     fo^r 
can  be  used  with  safety  against  the  a  75-gallon  cooker  the  following  tor- 
scale,  they  cost  about  $10.63  for  500  m«ia   is  very  good: 
gallons  of  dormant  spray,  or  a  trifle  Quick  lime  (freshly  burnt,  90  pc- 
more   than    the   total    for   the   ready-  cent  over  CaO).   45  pounds;   Sulph"!" 
made   commercial    lime-sulphur.  (powdered   commercial),   90   pounds; 
With  bordeaux  mixture — the  prin-    water  to  make,   60  gallons. 
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Place  part  (>f  the  water  in  cooker 
and  start  fire  or  steam.  Add  lime 
and  sulphur,  preferably  sifting  the 
latter  in,  if  lumpy.  After  slaking 
is  well  started  add  remainder  of 
water  gradually,  but  as  floon  as  pos- 
sible without  unduly  checking  the 
boiling.  Keep  volume  at  or  above 
the  60-gallon  mark  during  as  much 
of  the  cooking  as  possible.  Stir  vig- 
orously during  the  cooking  to  keep 
sulphur  pellets  broken  up.  Mild  or 
moderate  boiling  usually  gives  bet- 
ter results  than  violent  boiling.  The 
cooking  Is  finished  when  the  sulphur 
is  all  dissolved,  as  Indicated  by  the 
practical  disaippearance  of  the  fine 
sulphur  granules  In  the  solution. 
This  usually  requires  40  to  50 
minutes   of  boiling. 

These  directions  properly  carried 
out  should  give  a  solution  testing 
1.23  to  1.25  on  the  specific  gravity 
hydrometer  or  27  to  29  degrees 
Baume.  The  variations,  however, 
are  sufficiently  large  and  numerous 
to  require  definite  testing  of  all 
home-made  concentrates  before  any 
accurate  dilution  can  be  made.  This 
can  be  readily  done  with  a  lime- 
sulphur  hydrometer,  which  can  be 
obtained  from  any  of  the  principal 
hydrometer  manufacturers,  at  a  cost 
of  $1.00  to  $1.50  for  a  complete  out- 
fit. 

To  Make  Bordeaux  Mixture 

Copper  sulphate  (bluestone),  3  or 
4  pounds;  quicklime  (freshly  burnt, 
30  percent  or  over  CaO),  3  or  4 
pounds;   water  to  make,   50  gallons. 

This  material  may  be  prepared 
either  direo.tly  or  from  "stork  solu- 
tions". In  the  former  case,  dissolve 
the  copper  sulphate  in  2  or  3  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  slake  the  lime 
carefully  in  a  separate  vessel  with 
only  enough  water  to  avoid  either 
caking  or  "drowning."  Then  dilute 
each  of  the  materials  to  one-half 
the  volume  of  spray  to  be  made — 
25  gallons  each  in  the  present  caee 
— and  pour  them  together  at  the 
same  time  into  strainer  or  barrel, 
or  pour  the  diluted  lime  into  dilu- 
ted sulphate  eolution. 

If  it  is  Impracticable  to  dilute 
each  ingredient  to  half  the  total 
volume,  then  dilute  the  copper  sul- 
phate solution  to  about  %  of  this 
volume  in  the  spray  tank,  and  strain 
the  milk  of  lime  into  it  with  as 
much  dilutiop  as  practicable.  Stir 
the  mixture  thoro  and  add 
water  to  make  the  required  volume. 
Never  pour  the  ingredients  together 
before  diluting  at  least  one  of  them, 
and  it  is  preferable  to  dilute  both. 
Vse  only  wooden  or  earthen  vessels 
in  making  this  material,  as  iron 
and  similar  vessels  are  seriously  cor- 
roded by  it.  The  insecticide  should 
then  be  added  and  the  (mixture 
ehould  be  used  at  once,  as  it  deter- 
iorates on  standing,  and  the  fresh 
preparation  is  always  the  most  ef- 
ficient. 

For  extensive  spraying,  stock  dilu- 
tions of  the  two  ingredients  may  be 
made  as  follows:  Dissolve  the  de- 
s=ired  amount  of  copper  sulphate  in 
^vater,  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  (or  2 
pounds)  to  the  gallon,  'by  suspend- 
ing the  sulphate  crystals  or  powder 
in  a  burlap  bag  Just  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  several  hours  be- 
fore the  solution  is  needed.  It  will 
I^eep  indefinitely  without  change,  If 
protected  from  evaporation.  The 
lime  may  then  be  slaked  and  diluted 
so  as  to  carry  the  same  amount — 1 
pound  or  '2   pounds  td  the  gallbn. 
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Market  Garden  and 
Truck  Crop  Notes 


Fertilizing  Sweet  Potatoes 

Potash  has  always  been  consider- 
ed an  essential  tdr  the  production 
of  sweet  potatoes.  For  a  year  or 
so  we  got  along  without  it  very 
nicely  because  former  excessive  ap- 
plications had  left  a  surplus  in  the 
soil.  Last  season,  however,  there 
was  a  different  story.  The  crop  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  lack  of 
potash  in  the  fertilizer.  The  yield 
was  shy  and  some  of  the  storage 
rots  and  loss  may  be  blamed  on  the 
fact  that  the  crop  was  developed 
without  the  proper  fertilizing  ma- 
terials. However,  it  Is  very  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  potash  in  the  fertilizer 
seemed  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  a  maximum  yield.  Furth- 
ermore, a  light  application  of  well 
decomposed  manure  in  the  row,  to- 
gether with  a  moderate  application 
of  a  fertilizer  containing  2  percent 
nitrogen  and  9  to  12  percent  of 
phosphoric  acid,  seemed  to  produce 
results  equivalent  to  or  better  than 
a  much  >more  expensive  "ertllizer 
(without  manure)  containing  pot- 
ash. 

Can-House  Tomatoes 
The  Food  Administration  is  par- 
ticularly anxious  that  there  shall  be 
an  Increased  production  of  can- 
house  tomatoes  this  year.  Pork  and 
beans,  coffee,  hard  tack  and  canned 
tomatoes  form  a  splendid  combina- 
tion of  emergency  rations.  In  many 
sections  the  acreage  can  not  be  in- 
creased because  much  of  the  ground 
will  be  devoted  to  field  corn,  sweet 
r>otatoes  truck  oro^s  and  soil  im- 
provement crops.  The  acreage  of 
potatoes  will  be  less  than  last  year 
since  the  scarcity  of  labor  will  prob- 
ably prevent  a  great  increase  in 
tomato  production.  Parts  of  Mary- 
land and  the  lower  part  of  Cumber- 
land County,  N.  J.,  will  have  quite 
an   increased   planting. 

The  yield  of  tomatoes  per  acre  can 
be  materially  increased  by  early 
plowing,  frequent  harrowing,  early 
setting  of  stocky  and  hardy  plants 
and   by   generous   fertilization. 

If  time  will  permit,  pull  out 
about  3,000  seedling  tomato  plants 
from  the  thickest  plaoes  in  your 
plant  bed  and  quickly  transplant 
them  Into  fiats  with  the  aid  of  a 
spotting  iboard.  When  these  trans- 
planted plants  are  set  in  the  field 
they  will  start  off  at  once  and  pro- 
duce from  one  to  four  tons  per  acre 
more  than  those  plants  which  suffer 
from  all  kinds  of  weaknesses  and 
sethacks. 

Defeating  the  Crows 
Corn-pulling  by  ctows  and  black 
birds  can  be  prevented  by  coating 
the  seed  with  a  thin  covering  of  gas 
house  (coal)  tar.  The  seed  is  placed 
Ii.  a  .box  or  -barrel  from  which  the 
water  can  escape  and  a  tablespoon.* 
ful  of  the  tar  Is  added  for  every 
peck  of  seed.  Water  which  is  so 
hot  that  you  can  Just  barely  hold 
your  hand  in  it  is  then  poured  onto 
the  tar  as  It  lays  on  the  seed.  Stir 
the  seed  rigorously  so  that  each 
kernel  becomes  thinly  painted  with 
tar.  If  the  seed  is  then  spread  out 
to  dry  for  a  few  hours  it  may  be 
used  in  a  corn  planter  without  the 
least  difficulty.  This  treatment  does 
not  injure  germination  and  the  birds 
will  (.oon  find  that  the  seed  is  not 
fit  to  eat. — R.  W.  DeBaiin.  j 


Heating 

Improves  Property 

Spend  money  for  permanent  improvements  to  your  house 
and  get  the  comforts  and  enjojrment  that  your  present 
prosperity  entitles  you  to.  Land  values  have  increased 
about  100%  in  the  last  five  years.  Is  your  home  modernized  to 
keep  up  with  this  increase  in  value?  Do  you  still  shiver  ina  dralty, 
damp  bouse  with  old  fashioned  methods  of  heating? 

IDEAL  heat  is  best  economy 

There  is  no  use  trjring  to  make  yourself  believe  that  wasteful,  old 
fashioned  heating  is  economy— for  how  often  do  you  hear  of  it 
resulting  in  illness,  overwork  and  discouragement? 

AMERICAN;?  IDEAL 

ii  Radiators  ^Iboilers 

Reat  the  whole  house  with  least  ftiel— bum  the  cheaper  fuels  of  yovu*  locality. 
IDEAL  Boilers  will  do  it  and  are  scientifically  made  to  eictract  the  greatest  hemt 
for  wanning  the  whole  bouse  like  one  room. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  never  wear  or  rust  out— they  last 
longer  than  the  building  and  are  the  far  sighted  inveetment  for  family  bMlth  and 
comfort  and  conserving  fuel. 

Easily  put  in  any  farm  house 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  come  in  sises  to  fit  any  cottage  or 

farm  house.     Cellar    or  water    pressiire 


usj^     iici.c9atti  jr  ■ 


Aa  IDBAL  Boitot  aad  American  Radiuott  beat 
Ibis  Farm  Home,  saTing  Inei  every  jrear  aad 
(Wiac  Ibe  ianiUy  a  Blld,  balmy  temperature  la 
•U  weatbet*  —  tbonsaadt  Uk«  tbU  in  erery  Stats. 

Sold  ey  an  deal. 

en.  Moeadaaiva 

•teats 


houses  are  so  equipped.  Cut  down  the 
work  in  your  household  and  give  your 
family  IDEAL  heating  with  its  fuel  sav- 
ings and  cleanliness. 

Write  for  complete  catalog  free. 
*<Ideal  Heating"  U  full  of  pic- 
tures and  information  telling 
all  about  radiator  heating.  Get 
it  at  once — no  obligation  to  buy. 


AMEI^CANl^IATOI^rOMPMY 


Write  to 

Department  P- 30 
CMcago 


■imm. 

Fana.  Ca,4«aad  Oi^iJTeOi 

An«wer  the  fanner's  bwqvestiom. 
How  can  I  can  fct  my  erom  aprayed 
when  heip  ia  acarceT    How  pro- 
feet  ray  eropa   agtUnat  boea  aa«. 
DlvhtT 

IRON  ACE  ^^         _ 

BMta  Ike  n<«d  tm  a  ra.«-««rklna.  "r*-  rrwui  n  Held 
Wmrei.  C<TM»4ocai—   MeetOOaal.tMit.   Wntato- 

,.*;^..€fiaiKltii.l.j 


(.«♦«?,.>.» 


TTR  E  ES   FOR  PROFIT 

Mr.  Planter  if  you  are  going  to  plant  out 
an  orchard  thi«  Spring  be  on  the  uJe  side 
by  planting  my  Cuarant  eed  Trees.  Triie  to 
name,  free  from  disease  and  packed  so  as 
to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition. 

Each       10       100 

f>««2rr.  nto7ft.xxT  ApplM. 

Plums.  Paara  $30    1250  Sis.oo 

SMMlMTmlseRtO  on.  .25      200    15.00 

Rwoet  A  MOur  rhe  rrtes  zu  6  to  7  ft.  .S.'i 


3.00 
3.50 
2.00 
1.80 
1.35 


i4.00 
23.60 
I'<.00 
13.00 
9.00 


Quinces  x\T  4  to  Oft.  .30 

M edhim  i^tze  3  to  4  ft.  .25 

PpaclMM  1  vr.  .^  to  A  ft.  .20 

4to.'>ft.  .15 

S*nfl  for  Free  Prlo«t  t.lnf  of  our  leading  varletlM 
of  sRiall  fruits  an<]  ornameDtal'). 

John  W  Finn'a  Wholeaale  Nuraeriaa, 
Est.  1890  Danayille.  N  Y.  Bo^  21 


HAY 


Bblp      To  The   rj<f  RpIUMp    TTonw. 

DauM  McC4ttray'<  Bam 
l73-jn»WsbMh  tW».      PmibuT^k,  fa 


For  Potato  Bugs 
And  Blight   use 

SULFOCIDE 

and 

CAL- ARSENATE 

— a  new  combination  which  bids  fair 
to  replace  the  old  Lime  Sul  hur-Araa- 
nateofLead  and  Bordeaux-Leadmlji- 
tures,  in  both  orchard  and  Kardcn. 

It  ia  more  powerful  and  much  leaaaa- 
pensive.  1  gallon  and  4'/]  Iba.  makca 
IV)  gallona  ofspray. 

Svnd  ibr  o'rcitlar 

D.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  V4j,  CAamisTa 
50  Church  Sc     Dept.  A         New  York 


Contractors  to  the  GtremBent 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312    Market    Street,     Philadelphia. 


♦y 


cp'r'l"\    rriPV    Farly    improved    TraminB 

i    r- 1  <  I  '    t   »  ;  rv  .>    ^-^,4  for  pr)re«. 

Ijneo.  UURT*-)^Nf».  Metros,  <  h  a 
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Our  job  is  to  serve  our  readers.  | 
I  Whenever  and  toherever  we  can  { 
1      help  you.  Write  us.— The  Editors.      | 

|.,„..m.i..u.iiniiiMiiiii.i.nmiu iiuiiiii.iniiiiiiimi nMiiiniiiin liiHllillllilllUUIlininiUU 

In  spite  of  the  oft  repeated  warning 
The  Senate  to  "avoid  England's  mistakes,  and 
.  x-V-,  tho  adv5f«  to  enard  against  France's 
findi^Dur  -;^^^,.  ti^g  "united  States  Senate 
goe-4  bunglingly  along  trying  to  pass  legislation 
on  industrial  matters  in  the  same  spirit  and 
with  the  same  purpose  which  that  body  has  al- 
ways exhibited  towards  labor.  The  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  England  in  this  regard  is  well  worth 
while,  since  that  Government  satisfactorily  set- 
tled the  labor  problem  by  the  simple  process  of 
recognizing  the  rights  and  citizen-privileges  of 
producers,  and  also  their  sincerity  and  loyalty. 
The  Senate  is  evidently  too  much  imbued  with 
the  idea  that  all  labor  is  inoculated  more  or 
less  with  what  is  worst  in  the  L  W.  W.  organiza- 
tion. 

1^     1«     ta 
The  British  Isles  have  long  been 
Changes  in  noted  for  their  permanent  pas- 

Farm    Systems     tures    and    meadows-some    of 
them    having   been    "down      for 
generations.      Word    comes    that    in    these    times 
when  the  food  shortage  is  so  great  a  great   many 
of    these    sods    are    being    broken    and    the    land 
planted  to  crops  which  produce  more  human  food 
per  acre  than  can  be  produced  thru  the  raising 
of  beef  and  other  meat  animals.     It  has  long  been 
a    contention    of    vegetarians    that    meat    eating 
was  an  expensive  habit.     According  to  European 
figures,    more    tillage    and    less    pasture   will    in- 
crease  the   amount  of   food   produced.     It  is   es- 
timated that   the  following  crops  from  one  acre 
will  provide  food  for  one  man  for  the  given  num- 
ber of  days:      Potatoes,   1,500   days;   wheat,  700 
days;  oats,  470  days;  pasture,  40  days.     For  this 
reason  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why,  as  land 
and  production   costs  rise,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  necessary   to  confine  stock-raising  to  low- 
priced   and  less  productive  acres. 

It  used  to  be  considered  a  wise  thing 
Political  *o  ^°'  "«^^6n  the  bees  were  swarra- 

Camonflage     ^^S'  to  heat  a  dishpan  loudly  so  as 

to  drown  the  buzzing  of  the  queen 
bee  who  might  prove  to  be  an  adventuress  and 
l?ad  the  "swarm"  astray.  Certain  types  of  poli- 
ticians have  followed  this  Idea  by  raising  a  hue 
and  cry  about  some  unrelated  matter  in  order 
to  detract  the  attention  of  voters  from  vital  aub- 
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jects,  or  to  cover  ulterior  motives.  The  common 
people  are  Just  now  greatly  interested  in  the 
ratification  of  the  prohibitory  amendment,  while 
that  class  of  politicians  which  travels  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  liquor  forces  are  proclaiming  the 
necessity  for  an  elimination  of  everything  from 
politics  which  is  not  strictly  pro-war  or  business. 
Strange,  isn't  it,  that  they  cannot  or  will  not 
see  that  the  proposed  amendment  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  success  of  both  war  and  'busi- 
ness? But  then,  their  chief  concern  Is  the  elec- 
tion of  their  personally-selected  candidates.  Its 
but  another  example  of  beating  the  dishpan. 
1«  1«  ta 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
Let   Vs  nothing   upsets   husiness    so    much 

Have  Facts  as  uncertainty.  While  this  prin- 
ciple has  generally  been  repeated 
in  reference  to  manufacturing  and  commerce  it 
is  also  true  with  regard  to  agriculture,  and 
never  was  there  a  period  of  greater  uncertainty 
than  now.  We  have  no  wish  to  accentuate  that 
feeling  now,  but  we  do  wish  to  protest  against 
a  continuation  of  unwise  rulings  and  the  pub- 
lication of  misinforming  opinion  and  misleading 
figures.  There  is  altogether  too  much  being 
given  out  that  is  not  founded  upon  facts.  Fore- 
casts, estimates  and  reports  too  often  prove  to 
be  the  result  of  poor  guesses  rather  than  ascer- 
tained facts.  We  feel  sure  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  gather  more  correct  information  in 
relation  to  agriculture  than  much  that  is  afloat, 
but  if  not,  then  none  at  all  would  be  preferable 
to  error.  At  this  time,  when  so  much  depends 
upon  conserving  every  particle  of  material  and 
every  ounce  of  energy,  the  nation  cannot  afford 
to  depend  upon  guess-work  and  speculation  as  a 
basis  for  its  activities. 

President  Wilson  recently  remarked: 
Farmers  "Measured  by  the  man  test  rather 
Efficient     than     the    acre    test,     the    American 

farmers  are  the  most  efficient  in  the 
world.  They  produce  less  per  acre  but  much 
more  per  man.  The  man  test  is  the  better  test." 
We  wonder  how  those  critics  who  have  been 
continually  lambasting  the  American  farmer  for 
his  inefficiency  will  like  that.  It  has  been  a 
favorable  pastime  for  self-appointed  critics  to 
compare   me   recuius  ot   yiuuu«.-Lioii   ui    •,»»«-    .a^.»-. 


worked  acres  of  European  countries  with  those 
produced  by  the  less  expensive  methods  on  the 
machine-tilled  farms  of  America  and  jump  at 
the  conclusion  that  our  farmers  "are  the  worst 
farmers  in  the  world,"  and  then  proceed  to  hand 
out  advice. 

But  the  time  will  probably  come  when,  in  or- 
der to  get  increased  production  for  an  increased 
population.  It  will  be  necessary  to  do  more  In- 
tensive and  hence  more  expensive  farming.  To 
forestall  the  conditions  of  the  European  peasant 
from  appearing  in  this  country  it  is  time  now 
for  American  farmers  to  take  a  hand  in  shaping 
the  political  and  economic  policies  of  the  nation 
by  taking  a  larger  and  more  Intelligent  part  In 
both.  Such  activity  Is  also  necessary  in  order 
to  aid  in  the  readjustments  which  must  be  made 
at  the  close  of  the  war. 

1^     na     1« 
Success  with  crops  of  corn  and  pota- 
Be  Tlioro     toes  depends  much  upon  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil.     And  since  the  fate 
of  nations  may  depend  largely  upon  these  crops 
the  coming  year,  It  Is  extremely  Important  that 
no  care  be   spared   to   put  the   soil    in    the  best 
possible  condition  for  plant  growth.      Since  cir- 
cumstances  did   not  permit  a  great   deal   of   fall 
plowing  last  year,  most  of  It  must  be  done  this 
spring.     For  corn,  plow  as  early  as  the  ground  is 
sufficiently    dry.      Follow    immediately    with    the 
roller  and,  if  possible,  the  harrow.     In  this  way 
the  ground  will  have  time  to  settle  and  "knit" 
so  that   the  soil   moisture  will  move  freely  and 
induce  rapid   germination   and    growth.      If   any 
great  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  is  to  be  turned 
under,  either  green  or  stable  manures,  it  is  best 
to    disk    thoroly    before    plowing.      This    avoids 
placing  a  blanket  of  material  beneath  the  furrow 
slices  so  that  water  cannot  come  up  from  below. 
As   to   planting   time,    experiments   over    a   long 
period    show    that   corn    planted    at    the   earliest 
frost-free  date  gives  the  largest  yields. 

The  same  rules  for  plowing  apply  to  potato 
land.  However,  while  spring-plowing  for  corn 
should  be  comparatively  shallow,  the  soil  should 
be  plowed  deeply  for  potatoes. 
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The  Food  Administration  announce- 
May  Milk  nient  of  the  May -and  June  milk  price 
Price  'or  the  Philadelphia  district  is  pub- 

lished on  the  next  page.  This  agree- 
ment represents  the  efforts  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration to  stabalize  prices.  As  is  quite  generally 
known,  the  prlce-flxlng  power  Is  now  vested  in 
the  Administration  thru  its  local  milk  commis- 
sions and  the  Federal  Milk  Administrator.  The 
dealers  defend  their  interests  as  a  well-organized 
body,  and  for  the  past  year  the  producers  have 
been  well  represented  by  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association.  Both  contend  for  their 
"rights"  but  the  real  power  rests  with  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  effort  of  the  Administration 
is  to  put  the  adjustment  of  prices  upon  a  scientific 
basis,  with  regard  for  all  Influencing  factors.  As 
an  example  of  effort  toward  stabalizatlon  and 
as  an  index  to  what  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
future,  this  new  price  is  worthy  of  some  an- 
alyses. 

The  price  for  the  next  two  months  will 
yield  the  producers  one  cent  less  per  quart  than 
the  old  price.  No  reduction  Is  made  to  the  con- 
sumers. The  one-cent  per  quart  spread  thus 
gained  by  the  dealers  Is  to  be  divided  to  cover 
two  factors.  One-half  cent  per  quart  goes  to 
the  dealers  to  cover  losses  on  surplus  which  is 
always  heaviest  during  May  and  June.  One- 
half  cent  is  "reserved  as  a  credit"  to  be  returned 
to  the  farmers  In  next  fall's  price.  The  effort  is 
to  yield  the  producers  the  highest  possible  price 
thruout  the  year,  disturb  consumption  as  little 
as  possible   and   prevent  periods  of  surplus. 

The  reduction   to  producers  at   this  time  is 
made  In  the  assumption   that  milk  can   be  made 
more   cheaply   and   in  greater   quantity   on   fresh 
pastures    of   May    and   June    than    at    any    other 
period   of   the   year.      Being    cheaper   in    cost  of 
production  the  tendency  toward  over-production 
must  be  checked  at  the  time  of  greatest  natural 
surplus.      An    accompanying    reduction    in    con- 
sumers'  price   to  stimulate  consumption    for  the 
same  period  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  regula- 
tion to  the  same  end.     But  experience  has  shown 
that    the   gains    in    consumption    following   such 
reduction    In    price   do   not   balance    the    loss  In 
consumption    when    prices    are    later    advanced. 
But  there  is  still  a  surplus  to  be  taken  care 
nf    thru    May    and    .Jiinp.      The    rnndpnsariea    are 
curtailed   in   their  operations  because   of   a  lack 
of     transportation     facilities.      The     butter    and 
cheese  markets  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition.    The  ice  cream  and  candy  trade  is  short- 
ened  by   the  lack   of   sugar.      The   surplus   is  ex- 
pected   to   cause   actual   loss.      One-half   cent   per 
quart   Is   allowed   to   cover  that  loss.     The   milk 
administrator    gives    the    assurance    that    records 
will  be  closely  watched  and  If  the  actual  loss  in 
surplus    does   not    amount    to    one-half    cent    per 
quart,  the  difference  will  be  credited  to  the  re- 
serve to  be  applied   to  farmers'  prices  next   fall. 
The    acceptance    of    the    one-half    cent    margin 
further  obligates  the  dealers  to  carry  all  of  the 
dairies   and    not    close  up   certain   receiving  sta- 
tions that  may  be  temporarily  unprofitable. 

The  plan  of  creating  a  credit  reserve  to 
apply  on  next  fall's  price  is  the  primary  effort 
to  stabalize  the  market.  Over-production  is  to 
be  checked  by  the  price  reduction  to  producers  as 
noted.  The  price  to  producers  must  be  materially 
advanced  later.  To  prevent  a  violent  reduction 
In  consumption  next  fall  and  winter,  the  re- 
serve is  built  up  now  to  help  cover  the  advance 
that  must  be  made  producers  next  fall.  In  other 
words,  the  reserve  will  permit  an  advance  to 
producers  of  several  cents  per  quart  with  per- 
haps only  half  that  advance  in  price  to  con- 
sumers. It  is  expected  that  this  will  permit  a 
just  fall  and  winter  price  to  the  farmers  with- 
out  the  usual   disturbance   of  the   city   market. 

It  will  be  charged  that  there  is  more  theory 
than   sense   in   such   market   regulation.      But  it 
has   been    fully   demonstrated    that   violent   price 
fluctuations  react   quickly   and  seriously   in  con- 
sumptive demands.     The  market  plan  that  holds 
consumption    to    the    maximum    and    yields    the 
.  farmers  the  highest  net  price  thruout   the  year 
rather  than    for  certain   months   of   the   year,  is 
the   plan    that    has   been    sought.      Farmers   wi" 
object   to   the   present   reduction,   but   If   It   will 
help  increase  the  price  next  fall  and  winter  w  hen 
feed    and    operating   costs    are    high.    It    will    be 
worth  while.     It  will  prove  or  disprove  a  market 
theory  that  is  certain  to  be  given  thoro  trials  in 
the  next  few  years. 
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n-R.^ISBURG  NOTES 


The  Rural  Angle. — One  of  the  no- 
ticeable things  about  Capitol  Hill 
these  days  Is  that  the  men  who  are 
filling  offices,  holding  down  jobs  or 
warming  chairs,  are  concerning 
themselves  much  more  than  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  about  the  next  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania.  There  is 
general  recognition  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  business  scheme  of 
tlje  state  Government  must  be 
changed  and  the  administration  con- 
ducted with  more  regard  for  the  peo- 
ple. There  are  plenty  of  men  on 
Capitol  Hill  with  breadth  of  vision 
and  Intimate  knowledge  of  affairs  in 
various  walks  of  life,  but  unfortu- 
nately they  have  not  bent  themselves 
to  impressing  their  views  or  opinions 
on  the  legislative  and  appropriating 
power.  Assurances  have  been  given 
by  some  of  the  aspirants  for  high 
place  that  attention  will  be  bestowed 
on  giving  an  economical  adminis- 
tration of  affairs,  and  that  the 
problems  will  be  studied  from  the 
rural  angle  quite  as  much  as  from 
the  Industrial   angle. 

The  Highway  Work. — The  manner 
in  which  the  hopes  of  people  for  oet- 
ter  roads  are  being  kept  alive  is  im- 
pressive. There  Is  a  great  demand 
for  better  roads,  and  where  it  U  no- 
keen  state  authorities  have  been 
able  to  stimulate  it  and  more  than 
one  county  has  agreed  to  go  along  on 
construction  on  a  share-and-share- 
allke  basis,  the  state  paying  the  b  II 
for  advertising  and  surveys  even 
though  they  have  to  be  made  a  couple 
of  times  and  bids  then  rejected  be- 
cause the  prices  are  abnormally  high. 
The  State  Highway  department,  has 
let  contracts  for  close  to  $2,000,000 
since  January  1. 

Town  Meeting  Party  Purely  Local. 
— It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Dauphin  County  court  has  held  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  city 
and  the  country  voter  and  *hat  the 
right  of  challenge  at  a  primary  is 
quite  a  different  thing  In  city  streets 
from  what  It  Is  In  borough  streets  or 
along  rural  highways.  The  opinion 
has  been  given  that  Philadelphia 
people  who  were  regitjlered  as  Ile- 
publlcans  before  last  fall's  primary 
and  who  voted  the  Town  Meeting 
party  ticket  In  revolt  against  pre- 
vailing conditions  In  the  Quaker  City 
did  not  lose  their  qualifications  as 
Republicans  unless  they  changed 
their  registration  and  may  vote  at 
the  Republican  primary  next  month. 
This  decision  will  affect  all  cities.  It 
i«;  in  effect  that  such  movements  as 
the  Town  Meeting  were  purely  local 
and,  there  being  a  different  system 
of  registration  in  cities  from  the 
form  of  enrollment  in  the  country, 
city  rows  need  not  affect  the  men 
in  the  fields. 

More  School  Aid.— The  state  Is 
about  to  send  another  half-million 
dollars  to  the  aid  of  the  high  schools. 
The  highway  schools  are  given  state 
aid  by  a  share  in  the  general  state 
school  appropriation,  hut  that  does 
not  reach  and  as  the  State  Board  of 
Education  had  some  funds  at  Its  dis- 
posal thru  an  appropriation  for  vo- 
cational education  which  was  not  all 
needed,  the  balance  was  voted  to  the 
high  schools,  some  of  which  are  giv- 
ing agricultural,  industrial  or  voca- 
tional courses.  It  only  serves  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  whole 
scheme  of  educational  appropriations 
must  be  revised  next  session  with  an 
eye  to  keeping  the  rural  schools  up 
to  standards.  This  Is  hard  to  do  be- 
cause of  slender  resources. 

Liquor  People  Busy. — Judging 
from  reports  coming  here  the  oppon- 
ents of  the  prohibition  amendment 
are  extremely  busy  in  the  legisla- 
tive districts,  and  will  pass  up  the 
governorship  when  the  time  comes  to 
elect  "wet"  members — especially 
senators. 

Many  Births. — According  to  some 
fiRures"  put  out  at  the  Capitol  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  so  badly 
off  for  population.  There  were  ap- 
proximately 220,000  births  in  the 
state  last  year.  The  increase  per 
thousand  last  year  was  higher  than 
for  some  time. 

The  Oleo  License  Again. — Once 
more  there  has  been  a  revival  of  the 
perennial  move  to  lower  the  oleo  re- 
tail license.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is 
too  high  and  that  It  keeps  up  the  re- 
tail price.  Dairy  and  Food  Commls- 
■'inne'-  ponst  Insists  that  the  licenses 


be  maintained  where  they  are. — 
Hamilton,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  April  29, 
1918. 
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Limiting  Loads  on  Highways. — 
Edwin  Duffey,  State  Commissioner 
of  Highways,  Issues  a  statement  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  people  to 
the  need  of  legislation  limiting  the 
loads  of  motor  trucks  on  State  High- 
ways. He  says  unless  this  is  done  It 
will  be  Impossible  to  save  our  main 
thorofares  and  keep  them  open  for 
the  use  of  the  army  trucks.  The 
largest  item  of  war  appropriation 
of  the  state  this  year  was  |1,000,000 
to  repair  and  keep  open  for  military 
uses  the  state  road  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York  City.  The  federal  trucks 
come  within  the  five  ton  limits  set 
by  the  Government  for  its  army,  and 
such  should  surely  be  ample  for 
commercial  uses.  Yet,  in  1917,  ap- 
proximately 9,000  trucks  registered 
in  the  state  carry,  when  loaded,  ten 
tons.  Of  the  8,000  miles  of  im- 
proved highways  In  the  state  many 
were  built  a  dozen  years  ago,  when 
the  greatest  loads  ever  put  upon 
them  did  not  exceed  four  tons.  In- 
cluding the  vehicle.  Some  of  the 
trucks  now  registered  carry  25  tons 
loaded,  and  it  is  out  of  the  question 
to  allow  these  on  our  highways. 
Only  by  rebuilding  the  entire  road 
system  of  the  state  can  such  loads 
be  carried,  and  an  expense  of  $2ii0,- 
000,000  would  be  entailed.  The  state 
has  already  expended  $85,000,000  on 
these  roads.  Only  1,000  of  the  heavy 
trucks  are  owned  outside  of  New 
York  City  and  of  these  three-fourths 
are  operated  in  the  larger  cities.  Im- 
mediate action  to  restrict  the  use  of 
these  on  the  state's  roads  Is  urged, 
and  a  bill  was  Introduced  at  the 
close  of  the  Legislative  session. 

Result  of  Liquor  Election. — The  39 
cities  voting  on  the  liquor  question  at 
a  special  two-day's  election,  April 
16  and  17,  went  about  50-50  as  re- 
gards the  total  vote.  As  this  would 
have  been  an  impossibility  even  a 
few  years  ago  the  result  Is  looked  on 
as  a  great  gain  for  prohibition.  Syra- 
cuse was  the  great  surprise,  going 
wet  by  10.000  majority.  Twenty 
went  dry  as  follows:  Auburn,  Ithaca, 
Cortland,  Batavia,  BInghamton,  Can- 
andalgua.  Corning,  Elmira,  Fulton, 
Gloversville,  Hornell,  Jamestown, 
Johnstown,  MIddletown,  Norwich, 
Oneida,  Oneonta,  Plattsburg,  Sala- 
manca and  Watertown.  This  includes 
all  the  bigger  cities,  except  Syra- 
cuse, where  brewery  interests  are 
very  strong.  The  wet  cities  are: 
Amsterdam,  Beacon,  Genessee, 
Glen's  Falls,  Kingston,  Little  Falls, 
Lockport,  Mount  Vernon,  Newburg, 
New  Rocelle,  North  Tonawanda,  Og- 
densburg,  Olean,  Oswego,  Port  Jar- 
vis,  Rome,  Schenectady.  Syracuse, 
Tonawanda  and  Geneva.  These  cities 
may  not  vote  on  the  question  again 
for  three  years. 

Big  Auction  Prices. — Auction  sales 
on  farms  thruout  the  state  have  been 
unusually  well  attended  this  spring 
and  prices  have  been  beyond  any- 
thing ever  known  before.  A  Livlng- 
slon  County  veteran  auctioneer  re- 
ports the  most  sales  and  highest 
prices  ever  known  by  him.  A  hay- 
loader  that  cost  $75  when  new  a  year 
ago  brought  $130.  Other  farm  im- 
plements with  even  several  years'  use 
have  sold  for  nearly  double  the  first 
cost.  Farmers  evidently  Intend  to 
do  their  best  this  year,  even  if  prices 
are  exorbitant   on  supplies. 

Wheat  Saving  Pledges. — County 
food  administrators  are  urging  the 
signing  of  pledges  to  use  no  more 
wheat  until  the  new  crop  arrives, 
with  very  gratifying  results.  Many 
individuals  are  signing  and  mailing 
these  pledges,  while  75.000  club 
members  of  New  York  city  have  ap- 
proved the  action  of  their  governing 
boards  in  announcing  that  no  more 
wheat  will  be  served  by  these  clubs 
until  the  new  crop  comes,  with  not 
a  single  dissent. 

Government  Takes  Barge  Canal. — 
The  Federal  Government  has  formal- 
ly taken  over  the  new  barge  canal 
which  forms  part  of  a  great  water- 
way from  Duluth  to  New  York  City. 
The  state  tendered  the  use  of  the 
canal  to  relieve  railroads  of  freight 
pressure,  but  retains  the  title.  A 
great  eastward  movement  of  food 
stufts,  fuel  and  war  freights  Is  ex-' 
pected.     The  canal   will   be  open   t6 


traffic  May  15th,  and  will  be  open  to 
December  1,  as  late  as  weather  con- 
ditions permit.  Probably  20,000,000 
tons  of  freight  will  be  handled  this 
year,  most  of  It  coal.  The  Govern- 
ment will  at  once  build  several  hun- 
dred 700-ton  barges,  probably  of  con- 
crete, as  they  are  cheaper,  more 
quickly  built  and  can  be  built  any- 
where, releasing  room  In  the  ship- 
yards for  ocean-going  vessels.  The 
barges  will  be  operated  in  strings  of 
3  or  4  and  will  be  hauled  by  power 
boats.  Coal  will  be  hauled  overland 
to  Ithaca  or  Watklns,  then  transpor- 
ted up  Seneca  or  Cayuga  lakes,  to  the 
canal,  and  may  be  diverted  to  points 
in  New  England  when  it  reaches  the 
Hudson  river. 

Crops  Shifted. — Labor  conditions 
have  forced  late  changes  In  crop 
plans  thruout  parts  of  the  state. 
Celery  growers  especially  will  have 
to  reduce  acreage.  J.  H.  Snyder,  of 
Sodus,  will  plant  but  15  acres  In- 
stead of  his  usual  crop  of  75  acres. 
Beans,  cabbage,  potatoes  and  other 
crops  will  replace  celery.  Steuben 
County  has  been  the  greatest  potato 
county,  but  will  this  year  plant  but 
one-third  its  usual  acreage.  In  Or- 
leans County  the  labor  shortage  will 
be  shorter  than  one  year  ago  when 
factories  released  their  help.  Farm- 
ers are  hampered  by  non-delivery  of 
tractors,  which  it  is  now  learned  will 
not  arrive  in  time  for  this  season's 
plowing.  Others  complain  of  seem- 
ingly needless  breakages  of  not  only 
tractors  but  of  shipments  of  maple 
sugar,  syrup,  eggs  and  other  farm 
produce.  Syracuse  factory  owners 
this  week  placed  slips  in  25,000 
workmen's  pay  envelopes,  saying  all 
who  have  had  experience  in  farm 
work  will  be  released  until  fall,  when 
their  Jobs  may  be  reclaimed. 

Township  Repeal  Notes. — Educa- 
tors, boards  of  directors  and  district 
superintendents  of  schools  anticipa- 
ted the  Governor's  signing  of  the 
repeal  of  the  township  school  law 
by  concerted  action  in  hiring  teach- 
ers for  rural  schools  for  the  coming 
year  wherever  possible,  giving  as  a 
reason  for  such  action  the  unusual 
shortage  of  teachers.  How  either 
early  hiring  or  late  hiring  of  teach- 

f>  *»CT         tt%  ♦  /%  O  99  ^M^  4-t«^  «>•»»  •■^^  V«v^         ^Vintf* 

able  is  not  easy  to  see,  but  early 
hiring  does  have  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing school  control  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  rural  districts  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  is  interpreted  by  the  people 
as  such.  The  real  shortage  of  teach- 
ers that  exists  all  over  the  state  can 
but  result  in  a  forced  consolidation 
of  country  schools  and  this  ought  to 
be  welcomed  by  educators.  Even  the 
farmers  believe  that  such  consolida- 
tion will  be  their  best  resort  under 
the  circumstances. — F. 
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J.  T.  CAMPBELL  BEAD. 

Word  comes  of  the  death  of  J  T 
Campbell  at  his  home  at  Hartstown! 
Crawford  County,  Pa.,  on  April  22. 
Mr.  Campbell  had  served  for  many 
years  as  institute  speaker,  grange 
lecturer  and  farm  advisor  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  had  formed  thousands 
of  close  friendships  thru  his  sym- 
pathetic touch  with  farm  folks  and 
farm  problems.  Death  was  due  to 
acute  pneumonia  and  valvular  heart 
trouble.  His  going  will  mean  a  loss 
to  Pennsylvania  agriculture,  ahd 
will  prove  a  personal  loss  to  thou- 
sands of  farm  families  of  the  state. 

PORK    PRODUCTION    SPECIALIST 

Mr  E.  Z.  Russell,  of  Nebraska, 
one  of  the  best  known  authorities  in 
the  country  in  swine  husbandry,  has 
been  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
swine  investigations  and  pork  pro- 
duction work  in  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Division  of  the  U  S  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Mr  Rus- 
sell is  a  breeder  of  30  years'  experi- 
ence and  has  been  manager  of  the 
National   Swine  Show 


RE-USE  OF  BINDER  TWINE 

The  Federal  Food  Administration 
calls  attention  to  the  possible  saving 
of  binder  twine  used  in  harvesting 
if  some  efficient  method  can  be  de- 
V^fn  ^\^  farmers  of  United  States 
and  Canada  will  this  year  use  about 
300   niillion   pounds  of  -binder  twine 

000.000  At  present  twine  prices  the 
piece  of  twine  necessary  for  each 
sheaf  of  grain  is  worth  about  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent.  The  second-hand 
value  of  this  twine,  however,  is  per- 
haps one-third  of  this  first  value. 
Therefore  the  saving  is  very  small 
on  each  unit  but  mounts  hieh  in  the 
aggregate.  It  is  said  that  a  promi- 
nent fiber  manufacturing  concern  in 
New  York  is  offering  inducements 
for  the  perfection  of  a  device  that 
will  save  twine  for  re-using 
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MILK  PRICE  CHANGE 


The  following  announcement 
from  the  Food  Administration  for 
Pennsylvania  gives  milk  prices  to 
farmers  for  the  Philadelphia  district 
for  May  and  June: 

"The  price  to  the  farmers  for  milk 
during  May  and  June  will  be  6< 
cents  per  quart,  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia 
for  4  percent  milk,  instead  of  I'i 
cents,  the  present  price.  The  price 
to  consumers  will  remain  at  12  cents 
per  quart  and  7  cents  per  pint.  This 
is  an  increase  of  spread  to  the  dealers 
of  one  cent  per  quart.  Of  this  one 
cent,  one-half  is  i<\  go  to  the  lealer 
for  taking  care  of  the  surplus  milk 
during  May  and  June,  and  keep  on 
all  their  dairies  and  one-half  cent 
Is  to  be  reserved  as  a  credit  to  be 
paid  to  the  farmers  in  higher  prices 
for  milk  next  autumn. 

"The  Milk  Commission  approved 
this  plan  as  essential  to  keeping  a 
moderate  price  to  the  consumer  and 
a  fair  price  to  the  farmer  during  next 
autumn  and  winter.  The  books  of 
the  dealers  will  be  examined  by  an 
accountant  for  the  Food  Administra- 
tion to  ascertain  whether  the  loss 
in  handling  surplus  is  equal  to  one- 
half  cent  a  quart.  If  it  is  found  to 
be  less  than  this,  the  difference  will 
be  used  as  a  further  reserve  for 
formers'  prices  next  winter. 

"The  farmers  in  the  Philadelphia 
district  from  January  first  to  May 
first  of  this  year  have  received  the 
highest  price  for  milk  of  any  district 
in  the  country,  and  the  consumers 
have  had  the  lowest  price  for  pas- 
teurized bottled  milk." 
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F  i  rst  -A  i  d  to  A^ 

Food  Conservdtion  iil 


m.r,  ■■■■••■■•■■■■liWWX 
i||/iiiiiiaiiii>aS\\«M\ 


Even  though  tomorrow's  sun  should  rise 
upon  a  world  at  peace  it  would  still  be  your 
patriotic  duty  to  conserve  your  grain  crops 
because  a  war-weary  and  hungry  world  will  look 
to  America  as  a  source  of  food  supplies  for  many 
years  to  come.  Foremost  and  essential  a>fls  to 
food  conservation  are  the  good,  old  reliable 


New  Things  in  Dairying 

^n  Age  of  Stop,  Look  and  Listen 


Tl  LE  andVC/OOD 

vS  I  I^Q^ . 


Kalamazoo  Silos  have  grown  steadily  In  favor  for  more  than  27 
years.  As  pioneers  in  the  silo  business  we  have  seen  many  ijjiit*" 
tions  spring  up,  and  still  the  Kalamazoo  is  recognized  as  The 
World's  Standard"  in  quality,  construction  and  valuable  features. 

Whether  you  choose  tile  or  wood  you  are  guaranteed  the  utmost 
silo  value  in  a  Kalamazoo.  The  famous  Kalamazoo  Galvanized 
Steel  Door  Frames  and  continuous  doors  are  used  in  both  kinds 

"Permanent  as 
the  Pyramids" 


—  fire-proof. 


Glazed  THe 

StloS  _fire-p 

frost-proof,  storm-proof,  mois- 
ture-proof, acid-proof,  decay- 
proof  and  vermin-proof. 
Galvanized  re-inforcing.  Re- 
quire' no  paint,  po  upkeep 
expense  or  repairs.  First  cost 
is  the  last  cost. 


WoodSUve  Your  choice  of 
Q.|  four  time-defy- 

^W08  ing  woods.  Kal- 

amazoo Silos  are  manufactured 
complete readytosetup.  Quick- 
ly and  easily  erected.  Havesim- 
plc,  safe  anchor  system— con- 
tinuous doors  ana  galvanized 
steel  door  frame  and  many  other 
exclusive  Kalamazoo  features. 


I 
I 


^lk!!SSe5$?:%55?;%55^$5?^^ 


Buy  Now— Don't  Take  Chances 

To  be  sure  of  getting  your  Kalamazoo,  place  your  order  o«w. 
Everything  indicates  an  enormous  demand  for  Kalamazoo  biloa  this 
season,  therefore  we  urge  you  to  buy  early  and  be  on  the  safe  side. 
We  offer  tpacUl  ■■^ucamcnta  l»  "arly  b«ty«r»— and  •■»!  Ier»»  tor  tnose 
who  prefer  to  pay  for  the  silo  out  of  the  profits  it  earns. 

Write  loaiy  for  catalog,  easy  pa>'ment  plan  and  (pacial  Mar  to  early 
buyers.  If  interested  in  an  ensilage  or  alfaUa  cutter,  ask  lor  arcular. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO, 


Dtpt.225  KaUmasoo,  Mich. 


If  •  great  lietUng  ointment  tbat  should  15^^  find  a  plsce  In  erery 
daiTT'  It  aasisu  the  normal,  eaiy  milk  yield  by  keeping  the  udiler 
healthy  and  free  frum  aortsa,  cutg,  cbaps,  brulaes,  oraclu,  bunchee  and 
taflunmatlon.  Caked  B«c  respuuda  quickly  to  the  peaetrating,  beaJlng 
power*  of  Ba<  Balm.  Cow  Fox.  rarer  atwta  and  any  exterior  aore  are 
lironiptly  removed.  HaT«  Bag  Balm  on  hacd  to  keep  little  huita  from 
getting  Ug. 

Writ« 


Sold  In  iceneroaa  B0o  paokagea  by  feed  dealera  and  dnigglita 
(or  free  booklet,  "Dairy  Wriukleii." 


PAIRV  ASSOCIATION 


LYNOONVILLE.  VT. 


DAIRYMEN! 

HERE  IS  A 

REAL  MaKEB 


Send  at  onoe  for 
KRUK  Booklet 

Buckwalter  Supply  Oo. 

DepL  P.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


LACTANT 


^PHILAQEIrPHIA^ 


SILO  USER  AGENTS  WANTE 


I  Men  wanted  lo  every  locality  to  own,  show  anl  sell  I 

bmous  Cincinnati  8ll*a.  I-lberal  spare-time  profit's. 

Full   details   free    with    special    Introductory   on;r.  | 


^HaBta-Studs  Tidt  0.0  DtfL  i 


•UY  TMB  MNUINI  CIIAifl««M  ^__ 
\tm  —  Oo^lea^ — .A.«raa'*^v 
Aeratei  a*  tcell  as  cools  miik. 


BMMmiiiMfMbd  by  l.«dlii«  ci«»i»«»»»  a^'^J* 


ril«  for 


CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
Dept.   Y,        -  •  -  CortUi.4.  lo.t- 


Your  Cream 
Separator 


Sunflower    Ensilage. — Count    that 
day  lost   that   does   not  call   the  at- 
tention   of    dairymen    to    some    new 
and   important  improvement  or  new- 
discovery  in  the  feeding  and  manage- 
ment of  the  dairy.     Of  course  with 
the  high  cost  of  dairy  feeds,  any  new 
suggestion    is    of    value — during    its 
narration  at  least.  CCrn  has  long  been 
regarded    as    the    standard    crop    for 
the  silo,  but  last  season  was  a  "dim- 
mer" in  corn  production.     The  ques- 
tion is,  is  there  a  sure  crop.     From 
the     Montana     Experiment     Station 
comes  a  report  of  a  three-year's  trial 
with  the  great  Russian  Sun  Flower 
as  a  substitute  for  corn  and  report  of 
its   complete  success.      It   is   said   to 
be  a  sure  crop,  a  great  yielder — 20 
to  30  tons  per  acre  when  cut  just  as 
a  small  part  of  the  flowers  are  com- 
ing into  blossom.    It  is  cut  and  siloed 
just  as  is  done  with  corn,   is  a  fine 
keeper  and  bulk  for  bulk  in  all  re- 
spects is  the  equal  of  corn  for  feed- 
ing   and    for    milk    production.      It 
gives  no  peculiar  flavor  to  the  milk, 
is  cleanly  eaten  by  the  cows,  and  if 
anything  more  is  needed   to  be  said 
in   its   favor,   reference  will   have  to 
be  made  to  the  state  report. 

The  Motor  Truck* 

It  may  not  be  a  new  thing  in  some 
other  sections,  but  hereabouts  the 
motor  truck  is  fast  coming  into  evi- 
dence In  the  handling  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts. Where  long  lines  of  paved 
roads  reach  out  from  the  city,  the 
milk  distributors  and  dealers  in  the 
city  send  out  the  big  trucks  into 
the  dairy  sections,  and  gather  up 
'u.-.n-n    ir.o»io    r\f    miiv     oAnip    of    these 

trucks  returning  with  something  like 
one  hundred  85-pound  cans  of  milk, 
and  take  back  the  empty  cans  on  the 
return  trip.     At  the  start,  this  saves 
the  farmers  on  the  route  from  taking 
their  milk  to  the  local  train  in  early 
mornings,    often    one    to    four    miles 
away,  and  there  is  no  bother  about 
empty  cans.     The  city  butchers  with 
their    trucks   scour    the    country    for 
butchers'  stuff,  and  return  with  load- 
ed vans.     Yesterday  a  truck  went  by 
with   rack   attachment,    and    thereon 
were    four  great    fat    cows    speeding 
cityward  at  a  12-mlles-an-hour  gait. 
"The  butcher,  the  baker  and  the  old 
junk    maker",    now    all    thread    the 
country   roads   and   collectively    they 
have    become   the    collectors    of    our 
country   produce  —  for  cash   down. 
This  is  a  distinct  gain  to  the  farm- 
ers   in   these   days  of   very   poor   ex- 
press  service,    and    often    poorer   net 
prices    trom    the    commission    mer- 
chants. 


lent  pull.  One  thing  is  certain,  the 
tractor  on  the  large  farms  is  goinj? 
to  do  about  all  of  the  pull  work,  in- 
cluding grain  and  grass  cutting  and 
later,  the  threshing,  silo  filling  and 
husking. 

My  neighbor  pulled  a  hay  loader 
with  his  tractor,  using  two  wagons. 
He  hauled  the  loaded  wagon  te  the 
barn  and  took  the  empty  one  back 
and  loaded  while  the  first  wat.  be- 
ing unloaded.  And  at  a  steady,  even 
gait,  it  raced  the  side  delivery  rako 
back  and  forth  acrose  the  meadov.. 
Yes,  they  cost  money  and  will  wetr 
out,  and  will  balk  now  and  then 
when  there  Is  a  green  hand  at  the 
throttle.  But  certainly  the  country 
is  going  to  catch  up  with  the  city,  if 
it  is  not  already  there. 

Big  Changes 

This   Old    World    is   having   some- 
thing of  a  jolt  that  is  putting  a  it 
of   old   doctrine,    custom,    economic;, 
methods  of  finance  and  about  all  l' 
our  general  domestic  relations  out  c; 
commission,    and    what    amounts    t  > 
about  a  new  world  will  come  upci 
the    scene    of    action.      In    spite    of 
what    we   may   desire,    the   world    i- 
going  fast   into  the   domain   of   cen- 
tralization and  one-man  directorshi?. 
The  dairymen   had   actually  central- 
ized into  leagues,  all  over  the  coun- 
try,  and   a  committee   of  three   men 
might   be    acting    for    5,000    farmers 
or  more.     Now  the  government  goe.^ 
a     step     further    and     makes     dair;- 
prices    for    both    city    and    country, 
whether   or   not   satisfactory    to    the 
farmers.     It  is  actually  military  law 
Water  routes  and  whole  railway  sys- 
tems are  now,  without  much  ado,  run 
by  one  man,  and  the  coal  industry  is 
directed  by  one  man  for  a  great  na- 
tion. 


M  This  Easy  Self-Earning  Plan 

You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all.  The  ma- 
chine itself  will  save  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  We  ship  any  size  sep- 
^ator  you  need  direct  from  our  factory 
and  give  you  a  whole  year  to  pay  our 
tow  price  of  only  «29  and  up.  Read  what 
,    JSfred  Geatches.  No.  Jackson  O..  says: 
WeireKcttinftmorethan twice  the  cream 
,    we  wcrl  Bcf ore.^bo  ••p|r«tor  i.  very  e«sy  to 

Bnarantficd  Now  Buttertf*  separator  for  your.f. 
nd  let  it  earn  Its  own  cort  by  what  it  iave*? 


to 


^^£^^^i**^  Boarantficd  Now  Butterfly  separator  laryour..-^^^ 
41t        Wmnffll^^  •nd  let  it  earn  Its  own  cort  by  wbatitwvesT  J ^^ 

NEW.BUTTERFLY  Z 

r»^m  t^n^rafnra  have  these  exclusive  high  Rrade  features—     aiM  B» 
Crsam  .bfipararors  nave  "i^  .,    ^p  f.draininK  bowl,        ^^fl 


yri?Honl^o\votbarb^riSw  bathed  in  oil,  self-d.raininK  bowK 


30  Days  FREE  Trial  -  LWeilme  Quarantee 

aaainrt   l\  *fecte    In    n-atem,    .nd    --kman^'«io,  ^M^;J! 
ment.  o/t  of  th.  e.tr.  "••;S>t^S2ii.d^i«t"rh'rthrmTehS^ 


Farm  Tractors 
This  seems  to  be  a  tractor  season 
as  well,  and  all  thru  the  recent  re- 
markable  dry   March   weather,   trac- 
tors were  seen  at  work  in  all  direc- 
tions.    The  tractors  were  of  several 
kinds    of    makes — all    the    best,    but 
some  worked  better  than  others,  and 
some   went  where   others   could   not. 
With  some,  hard  or  soft  ground  made 
no  appreciable  difference.     One  thing 
with  all  was  that  so  long  as  the  gaso- 
line heUl  out  they  did  not  tire  out  or 
chafe  under  the  collar.     I  notice  that 
most  drivers  try  to  copy  the  ordinary 
horse    work.    They    just    plow,    then 
harrow   and    last   drill.      If    work    is 
to    be    speeded    up,    why    not    do    all 
three  operations  at  the  one  time,  pro- 
viding of  course  that   the  ground   is 
seedable  and   the  tractor   has  "suffic- 


Our    inland    transportation    is    an- 
other  case    in    point.      Motor    trucks 
are   almost   rivals    of   the    rail    lines, 
not  for  short  hauls,  but  for  600-niile 
distances.      Yesterday    a    great    line 
of  U.  S.  Army  trucks — ninety-five  of 
them  and  each  one  with  ten  tons  o: 
freight,     army    supplies — went    past 
headed    for    Baltimore;    and    strings 
of  them  are  passing  all  the  time  :  ^ 
well  as  hundreds  of  private  trucks.  .\ 
trip    across    the    continent    does    n^t 
dismay  the  auto  owner  now,  and  :  •- 
most   every   day   here,    a  small    fleet 
of  baloona  passes  overhead,  students 
in  training  for  the  aerial  post  routes. 
What  will  be  done  with  the  two  or 
three    million    boys    who    come   bac'c 
from  Europe  with   wholly  new   con- 
ceptions of  the  "world's  work"?  That 
work   classified    will   have   a    markeii 
effect  on  the  industries.     The  woman 
has  come  into  her  own  as  a  okillel 
worker  and  with  the  ballot.     She  i^ 
an   equal,  even   now,   in   all   respecu 
and   will   never  go  back  into   an   ir- 
ferior  place.     Our  schools   are  to  1  ^ 
reconstructed    and    modernized    wi  !i 
useful    things   taught   —  not   thin^^ 
dusty  with  the  ages.     For  years  xv 
will    be    a    military    nation    with     ' 
sharply  drawn  line  to  "Render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that   are  Caesar-* 
and    unto    God    the    things    that    are 
God's."     We  will  have  a  respect   for 
the    law    never    before    known,     m' 
class  and  caste  will  be  about  wiped 
out.     The  new  world  will   be  vastly 
different  from  the  world  of  1900.  and 
it    will    be    welcohied    by    the    gre«^ 
mass    of   Americans,    wherever  born. 
— Chas.  Mathew  Morgan.  Ohio. 


NEW  YORK  CHEESE  SITUATION 


MILKING  MACHINES  SAVE  LABOR   to  about  $460,  but  if  it  does  its  work 

succees^fully    It    Is    well    worth    the 

The   shortage  in    labor   is   causing    price. — C.  H.  Eckles,  in  Missouri  Cir- 
more  interest  than  ever  In  the  milk-    cular. 

ing  machine.  Milking  machines  have — _ 

been  on  the  market  more  than  25 
years  but  many  of  them  have  not 
been  successful.  As  a  result  of  years 
of  experimenting,  machines  are  now 
on  the  market  that  are  past  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  Milking  machines 
are  giving  the  best  satisfaction  in 
hands  of  many  users  while  others 
soon  discard  them.  Th«  successful 
use  by  many  shows  that  the  machine 
is  all  right  when  properly  used.  Ex- 


Dairymen   are  much  intere»ted   in 

the  cheese  situation.     The  Watertown 

Cheese  Board  held  its  first  informal 

meeting  recently,  preliminary  to  the 

annual  meeting  May  4.     Dealers  are 

loaded  up  with  cheese  costing  26  @ 

27c.      The    holdings    in    storage    are 

now  38,130,634   pounds,  an  Increase 

,  .         .  .,...,.        .,,  ,        o'  225.6  percent  over  one  year  ago. 

perlence  has  shown  that  the  milking    _,.  *.,.,.,.; 

,  ,  ,     .  The  government  is  In  the  market  for 


machine  saves  a  great  deal  of  labor,, 
making  It   possi-bie    for   one   man    to 


great   quantities  of  cheese   for  army 

,„    „-  ^     «rt  .  ,-  ,  ^      "*®  *^  24c  a  pound,  or  less  than  cost 

milk  25  to  30  cows  in  an  hour,  altho   ^,  „,  j   «♦«        mu    ^.r  .     x  ^       ^ 

^,         ,  ,      ,  of  production.  The  Watertown  Board 


extra  time  is   required   for  cleaning 
the  machine.     The  machine  does  not 


of  Trade  is  the  largest  inland  cheese 

.   ,         ,,  ,  ,       board  in  the  country  and  at  Lowyllle, 

injure  the  cow  in  any  way  and   the    „^.  ,„.  »,„„„    i„  ti...  i  .      *     ^ 

not  far  away,  is  the  largest  storage 


animals  prefer  machine  to  hand  milk- 
ing. It  is  a  question  whether  the 
cows  milked  with  a  machine  hold 
up  in  milk  toward  the  end  of  the 
milking  period  quite  as  well  as  when 
hand  milked,  so  that  the  yield  for  the 
year  may  be  a  little  less.  Apparent- 
ly the  machine  will  do  better  work 
than  poor  hand  milkers  but  It  Is  not 
quite  equal  to  skilled  hand  milkers. 
When  the  machine  is  properly 
handled  the  quality  of  the  milk  with 
reference  to  Its  sanitary  condition  is 
better  than  when  It  Is  hand  milked, 
but  too  often  the  machine  is  not 
properly  cleaned,  and  then  the  milk 


plant  for  cheese  in  the  world.  No 
shipments  of  cheese  are  reported  yet, 
excepting  one  of  200  cheeses  at  from 
20®  21c  a  pound  from  Gouverneur. 

The  increasing  number  of  con- 
densed milk  plants  is  all  that  saves 
the  dairy  situation,  altho  the  situa- 
tion is  nearly  the  same  with  regard 
to  imnoense  holdings  of  surplus  con- 
densed milk.  The  Aurora  Condensed 
Milk  Company  has  just  opened  a  con- 
densary  at  Ogdensburg,  and  at  Pots- 
dam another  Is  being  built  for  them, 
while  their  plant  at  Canton  is  run- 
ning   at    capacity.       The    Dry    Milk 


Company  at  Adams  will  take  milk  on 
is  not  in   as  good  condition   as   that    t^e  Hanover  brand  plan.— F. 


SUMMER  SILAGE 


drawn  by  hand.     A  farmer  who  ex 
pects  to  purchase  a  machine  will  do 
well,   first   of  all,   to  visit   some  one 

using  a  macb^^e   of   the   kind   he   is  

considering,  and  see  it  in  operation  "Will  it  be  possible  to  hold  silage 
po  that  he  may  decide  for  himself  over  for  use  in  the  summer?  The 
whether  he  wants  it.  In  buying  a  milk-    silage  was  put  up  last   fall   and  ap- 


ing machine  use  the  same  common 
pense  that  would  guide  the  buyer  of 
any  machinery.     It  is  safer  to  get  a 


pears  to  be  in  good  condition.  Can 
T  hold  \i  fnr  nse  Ifite  this  summer 
without  loss?" — E.  W.,  Susquehanna 


make  that  has  been  in  use  for  some  Co.,  Pa. 

time,  preferably  three  years  at  least         There  is  no  reason  why  this  silage 

in  order  that   the  defects  may   have  should  not  keep  in  good  condition  if 

been  corrected.  the  silo  is  not  defective.     If  the  sil- 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  milking  age  has  not  been  disturbed  it  should 

machine  is  practical   for  fewer   than  be  left  as  it  is  until   wanted,   as  the 

So  cows.     The  cost   for  an   outfit   for  natural  spoilage  on  the  top  will  pro- 

this  many  cows  will  vary  from  $150  tect  the  silage  remaining. 


Clover  of  Jfencoyd  2nd..  Pennsylvania's  Champion  Guernsey  Cow.  Owned 
by  T.  W.  and  L  W.  Roberts,    Montgomery    Co.,   Pa. 


On  Decentber  6,  1917,  Clover  of 
Pencoyd  2nd  35083  completed  her 
.vear's  work  with  a  credit  of  16,127.1 
pounds  of  milk  and  821.63  pounds  of 
butter  fat,  making  her  the  champion 
Guernsey  cow  of  her  state  for  the 
year,  and  the  second  highest  Guern- 
sey cow  In  Pennsylvania,  her  leader 
heing  May  Rilma  22761  A.  R.  1726, 
former  world's  champion  cow,  with 
1,073    pounds  of  butter   fat. 

Clover  of  Pencoyd  2nd  cannot  be 
called  a  heavy  milker,  but  she   is  a 


most  persistent  worker.  In  her  best 
day  she  produced  53  pounds  of  milk, 
and  in  her  last  two  months  she  aver- 
aged better  than  40  pounds  daily. 
She  has  developed  wonderfully  in  the 
past  year  and  is  today  a  better  cow  in 
all  respects  than  when  she  started 
her  test.  She  is  sired  by  Glenwood's 
Main  Stay  16th  9384.  whose  seven 
Advanced  Register  daughters  aver- 
age 612  pounds  of  butter  fat,  all 
bred  and  tested  by  T.  W.  and  I.  W. 
Roberts    of    Montgomery   Co.,    Pa. 


Price 
$15.^ 

Pictures 
2%  X  4% 


2^  Kodak  Jr. 

The  pictures  are  of  the  pleasing  panel  shape,  giving  the  high, 
narrow  proportions  that  are  so  well  suited  to  portraits — and  when 
the  camera  is  held  horizontally,  for  landscapes  and  the  like,  it 
gives  a  long,  narrow  picture  that  is  almost  panoramic  in  effect. 

And  thig  long,  narrow  picture  makes  possible  a  thin,  sbm  camera  that 
fits  the  pocket — a  detail  that  is  often  important,  and  always  convenient. 

The  2c  Jr.  loads  for  10  exposures,  is  folly  equipped  for  hand  or  tripod 
work.  For  snap-shots  the  shutter  has  speeds  of  1-26,  1-30  and  1-100  of  a  sec- 
ond, and  it  has,  of  course,  the  usual  "time  exposure"  releases.  Well  made  and 
well  finished  in  every  detail— autographic,  of  course.  All  folding  Kodaks  now 
provide  for  autographically  dating  and  titling  each  negative  at  the  time  of 
exposure. 

The  lenses  are  the  beat  of  their  respective  types,  are  adapted  to  this 
particular  camera  and  each  one  is  imlividwilly  UtUd. 

THE  PRICE 
No.  2c  Autographic  Kodak,  Jr.  with  meniscus  achromatic  lens 

Do.,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens \ 

Do.,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat/.r. 7  lens  .... 

At  Your  Deater'a 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

State  St.  Roihester,  N.  Y, 


$15  50 
17  50 
SS  50 
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Skims 
Clean 
At  Any 
Speed 

— the  only 
separator 
that  does 

SHARPIES 

CREAMnBEPARATOK 

Tbe  Sharpies  Separator  Co..  West  Chester,  Pa. 

■  ■■■■■■••■■■•■■■■■■■■•••■••■■•■■•■  ■■•^a" 

The   Wise    Farmer   will   buy  a 


Globe  Silo  NOW 


g Id  •void  Mitb«r  prlcfn  and  dp- 
ye«l  shlpnientfl  lator.  cilobe  8llo« 
a»ve«rtJusiaMe(loor  framr  with 
Udder  ionihln«d  .  5  ft.  exteiisL.n 
roof,  window  free. 

LitMral  C..h  •ml  Earty  Shipment 
D»«»un«..  Bay  N«w.  Shiy  N«w, 
P«j  N.W,  $•»•  N,w,  Write  New. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

S-IS  WiUow  Si.,  Sniacy.  N.  T. 


ESTABLISHED    1882 

FOR  .Sfi^ST' RESULTS 

LANCASTER  CHEM.C0.5 
ANimi.  BONE  FERTILIZER 

ASIOPUR  ASEMXOR  ADORtSS  US  LAMCASTER  PA. 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

I  and  Sell  the  Milk 

I  More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  miJc  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  fallons  of  milk  substi* 
tutc,  costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scourinf  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  00  trouble  to  pre- 
pare  or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet;»rJ,"?°--f;-l- 

I  fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."    At  dealers,  or 
I  BUtcMorJC«HMe-jC«xHf>y.  OeplJM  W«mkef.».in. 


Easy   to   Erect 

Tha  »he  Unadllla  Silo  |>reaent«  no  building 
problem  !■  prored  a^ain  and  asain.  It*  nmple 
P*rtt«o  together  qalckly  and  earily.  Any  bandy 
man  with  the  aJd  of  boy  or  wonmn  can  erect 
a  Unadllla.  Either  eoaical  or  fambral  roof ;  w  1 1  b 
extra  silage  space)  eoa^cs  aa  ravnlar  eqaipment. 
Thepriee  of  a  I'nadilla  ia 
praetlcally  all  you  pay.  So 
•IMCial,  coHtly  hired  help 
n«ed«d.  Heed  the  iroTern- 
meot's  advice,  order  early. 
Send  today  for  eatatoff, 
prioes  and  Agenty  Offtr. 
Address  Box  p 

UNADILLA 
SILO  CO. 


MINERAl?'. 


us« 


HEAVE*^ 


veara 


.COMPOUND 


£-5  HEAVe? 


IS  1      *tm«*  cwaranteed  to  ■+*•  aatisfaetlaa  av  money 

D<.<  \.    >\  Vi"-'.iuce  Kiffielent  for  ordhiary  caaea. 
■nEUL  KEAVE  I'MEOI  C0..  m  Fowtl  Aitn  PWsbsrf.  Pa. 


\ 


10-486 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


May  4.  1918. 


May  4.  1918. 


TennsytVania  Farmer 
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WEEKLY    MARKET    REVIEW 


Old  Potatoes 
Trade    has    been    improving    dur- 
ing the  week,  and  prices  tended  up- 
ward   generally.      A    few    complaints 
of  car  shortage  came   from   western 
shipping     sections.       Increased      de- 
mand is  expected  to  follow  the  pub- 
licity   campaign    conducted    by    the 
Pood  Administration  and  the  Bureau 
of  Markets.  In  the  Rochester.  N.  Y., 
district   prices  advanced    10c,   ruling 
$1.25    at      country    loading      points, 
closing  steady,  with  limited  demand 
and    movement.      At    Grand    Rapids, 
Mich.,    prices   advanced    5c,    ranging 
65®  85c.    and     cars    were     reported 
scarce.        Price      improvement      was 
chiefly  in  Eastern  and  Northern  ship- 
ping   sections.      New    potatoes,    with 
supply   Increase  very  fast,      declined 
about    $1.50    per    bbl.,    ruling    $4.50 
per  barrel  for  No.  1  Spaulding  Rose 
or  $2.50 @ 3.00  per  100  lbs.  sacked. 

Tomatoes  in  Good  Demand 
Better  demand  was  reported  for 
old  stock  this  week  and  prices  ad- 
vanced further,  some  markets,  like 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  now 
ranging  nearly  double  the  average  of 
a  month  ago,  but  noft,  inferior  stock 
is  still  selling  at  low  prices.  Leading 
eastern  canters  quoted  sales  to  job- 
b«r4  ;;i.50@2.00  for  100  lbs.  for 
^•hoice  yellows  sacked.  Central  and 
northern  markets  ranged  $1.00  @ 
1.25. 

Tomotoes  in  Good  Demand 
Shipments  of  tomatoes  from  Flori- 
da east  coast  district  were  heavy. 
365  cars,  besides  25  cars  from  Mex- 
ico. Prices  to  growers  tended  high- 
er, ranging  $2.65 ©3.00  per  six-bas- 
ket carrier,  f.o.b.  cash  at  shipping 
points,  with  active  demand.  Sales 
to  jobbers  ranged  generally  $3.00 @ 
4.00  per  carrier.  In  1917  for  the 
comparable  week  growers  were  being 
paid   $2.65  @  2.90    per  carrier. 

Strawberries  Lower 

The  movement    is   not   more   than 
one-third  from  North  Carolina.  Total 
volume  increased  291  cars,  compared 
with    157    cars   last   week.      Growers 
were   paid   $6.00(g)7.50   per   32-quart 
crate,  choice  stock,  and   $3.00®  3.50 
for  inferior  stock  at  Chadbourn.  N.  C. 
Stock  was   considerably   damaged   by 
rains.        Northern     markets     quoted 
North  Carolina   and   South   Carolina 
Klondykes    lower    at    20® 38c    quart 
basis  closing  week,  at  about  25c  aver- 
age, with   fair  demand.      Growers  at 
Hammond.    La.,    were    paid     $2.25® 
3.35    per   24-pint   crate   and    $3.00® 
5.50    per    24-quart    crate    closing    at 
the   top    with    receipts   light.      Sales 
at      auction      reached      $4.00®  4.50. 
Sales  to  jobbers  ranged  mostly  $4.00 
@4.75  per  24-pint  crate  and  $6.00® 
8.00   per  24-quart  crate  in  northern 
markets,  with  fair  demand.     In  1917 
for  the  corresponding  week  the  range 
of  prices     to   growers    at    Hammond 
was    $1.7r>@2.32    per    24-pint    crate 
and   the   general   jobbing  range   was 
$2.25®  2.50.      In   1916   for   the   cor- 
responding week  the  price  to  grow- 
ers  ranged   $1.65@2.20.      while   the 
jobbing  range  with  a  little  below  that 
of  1917. 

Other  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

TUe  apple  market  continued  rath- 


er light  with  359  cars,  of  which 
about  one-third  were  from  New  York 
State  and  about  one-fourth  from 
Washington.  Asparagus  from  South 
Carolina  ranged  $4.00®  6.00  per 
dozen  bunches  for  top  grades,  in 
Northern  wholesale  markets,  total 
shipments  averaging  about  8  cars  per 
day,  nearly  all  from  South  Carolina 
and  California.  Lettuce  movement 
was  169  cars. 


THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL FARM  LOAN  SYSTEM 


The  Federal  Farm  Loan  System 
has  completed  its  first  year  of  actual 
operation.  The  first  charter  issued 
to  a  Federal  Land  Bank  Is  dated 
March  1.  1917,  and  the  charters  for 
the  other  eleven  were  issued  during 
that  month.  Borrowing  under  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  System  is  done 
through  national  farm  loan  associa- 
tions, and  the  first  charter  granted 
to  one  of  these  associations  is  dated 
March  27,  1917;  so  that  while  most 
of  the  work  of  organiTiing  the  banks, 
systematizing  their  business,  appoint- 
ing and  training  appraisers  and  the 
like  had  to  be  done  after  the  end  of 
March,  1917,  It  may  be  said  that  the 
banks  have  just  about  concluded 
their  first  year  of  operation.  A 
statement  of  the  business  done  dur- 
ing this  first  year  is  therefore  oi 
interest. 

Before  the  system  was  put  in  oper- 
ation ii  was  argued  that  our  Ameri- 
can farmers  would  not  organize  for 
co-operative  borrowing.  The  answer 
to  this  seems  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  up  to  March  31.  1918.  2.808  na- 
tional farm  loan  associations  were 
incorporated,  representing  about  four 
associations  to  each  five  counties  in 
the  United  States.  These  associa- 
tions average  about  twenty  members, 
representing  a  total  membership  of 
about    56.000    farmers. 

The  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks 
have  received  applications  for  over 
120,000  loans,  amounting  to  about 
$300,000,000.  Many  of  these  appli- 
cations have  been  rejected,  reduced 
or  withdrawn.  About  80,000  loans 
have  been  approved,  amounting  to 
over  $160,000,000.  and  on  over  30,- 
000  of  these  loans  money  has  been 
paid  to  the  farmers  to  the  amount  of 
about  $80,000,000.  Many  of  the  loans 
approved  were  for  reduced  amounts 
which  the  borrowers  declined  to  ac- 
cept. 

Notwithstanding  the  unusual  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  operation  of 
new  machinery  and  to  the  appraise- 
ment and  determination  of  title  on 
many  loans  that  have  not  yet  been 
closed,  the  expense  of  the  banks  in 
doing  business  has  been  within  such 
limits  as  to  justify  the  expectation 
of  the  Farm  Loan  Board  that  these 
banks  will  easily  be  able  to  operate 
on  a  difference  of  one-half  of  one 
percent  between  the  loaning  rate  and 
the  rate  which  they  pay  on  their 
bonds.  None  of  the  banks,  of  course, 
received  any  appreciable  income  from 
their  business  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  but  during  the  last  half 
the  business  of  the  Spokane  Federal 
Land  Bank,  for  example,  was  suf- 
ficiently profitable  to  come  within 
about  $10,000  of  wiping  out  the  ex- 


cess of  expenses  incurred  in  the  first 
half,  and  the  volume  of  business  on 
its  books  assures  it  a  handsome  sur- 
plus for  the  second  year.  Every  bor- 
rower, when  he  takes  out  his  loan, 
makes  a  subscription  which  increase^ 
the  stock  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
to  the  extent  of  five  percent  of  the 
amount  borrowed.  These  stock  sub- 
scriptions of  borrowers,  In  the  case 
of  several  of  the  banks,  are  now  so 
large  that.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  the  retirement 
of  the  original  stock  of  the  bai.ks. 
which  was  principally  subscribed  br 
the  Government,  will  begin  within  a 
few  months. 


ENGLAND  CALLS  FOR  POTATOES 

The  following  statement  by  the 
British  Prime  Minister  shows  how 
important  are  potatoes  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis: 

"There  is  no  crop  under  existing 
war  conditions  which  can  compare 
with  potatoes  in  importance  as  a 
food  for  either  man  or  beast,  and  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  plant 
too  many  potatoes  this  spring. 

"If  we  can  get  a  million  acres  un- 
der potatoes  In  Great  Britain  this 
year,  the  food  situation  will  be  saf6, 
and  farmers  will  have  rendered  an 
immense  service  to  their  country. 

"The  potato-grower  Is  in  the  front 
line  of  the  fight  against  the  sub- 
marine. He  can  defeat  it  If  he 
chooses,  but  victor>'  depends  on  his 
action  and  exertion  during  the  next 
few  weeks." 

(Signed)      Lloyd    George, 

British  Prime  Minister. 


planting   is   finished." 

Special  reports  to  the  Price  Cur- 
rent Grain  reporter  say  that  small 
grain  crops  have  been  sown  at  a  sea- 
sonable time  and  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  throughout  the 
entire  surplus  grain  producing  terri- 
tory. Rains  have  occurred  generally 
so  that  mie  soil  condition  is  faTorable 
with  the  exceptlos  of  a  few  scattered 
localities  in  each  of  the  different 
states.  The  reports  Indicate  an  in- 
crease In  the  acreage  of  corn  In  Ohio, 
but  some  loss  compared  with  1917 
in  all  the  other  states.  Oats  shows 
a  material  Increase  in  all  cases  except 
in  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma.  The 
acreage  under  grass  and  to  pasturage 
generally  above  a  slight  decrease. 
The  pig  crop  compared  with  last 
year  shows  an  increase  in  Ohio,  Il- 
linois, Missouri,  South  Eflakota  and 
Nebraska.  A  slight  increase  in  In- 
diana and  Iowa. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA  ARRIVING 


GATHERED  FROM  AFAR 


Chicago  Herald  says:     "An  official 
report  from  Paris  shows  that  exten- 
sive  experiments    have   been   carried 
on    by    the    French     Government     to 
determine    the    adaptability    of    sea- 
weed as  a  substitute  for  oats  as  horse 
feed   in    the  army.      The   results  are 
reported  as  gratifying,  and  the  cost 
is  said  to  be  much  lower  than  oats." 
Illinois    Central    crop    reports    for 
last  week  says:      "Illinois — Weather 
generally  favorable,  with  good  rains 
latter   part    of   week.      Corn    ground 
about    85    percent    plowed;    planting 
will    start    next    week.      Oats    nearly 
all  planted;  about  75  percent  up  with 
good   stand.      Winter   wheat   In   good 
condition.        Iowa — Weather     favor- 
able with  good  rains.     Good  progress 
made  in  corn  plowing.     Small  grains 
all  seeded;    early   planting  up,   stand 
good.     Wheat  doing  well.     Kentucky 
and  Tennessee — Weather    cool,    sev- 
eral heavy  rains  In  Kentucky,  which 
retarded  preparations  for  planting." 
Chicago  Tribune  says:     "Most     of 
the  corn  now  coming  In  is  not  prov- 
ing satisfactory  and  some  cash  hand- 
lers  predict   that    no   great   amounts 
of   grain    will    be    delivered   on    con- 
tracts.    It  was  said  corn  appears  al- 
right In  samples,   but  becomes  spot- 
ted   and    blistered    after   going   thru 
the    driers.      Indications    point    to    a 
decreased  movement   in  the  near  fu- 
ture   of    corn    and    oats    as    country 
notices    of     consignments    are    now 
small  in  number.     A  number  of  sec- 
tions report  that  comparatively  little 
grain    will    be    shipped    until    after 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounces that  the  work  of  transport- 
ing and  distributing  the  nitrate  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  Is  pro- 
ceeding as  rapidly  as  possible.  Trans- 
portation difficulties  have  been  great 
owiing  to  war  demands. 

It  was  originally  intended  to 
transport  20,000  tons  per  month  un- 
til the  entire  120,000  tons  had  been 
received,  but  unavoidable  difficul- 
ties prevented  the  carrying  out  of 
this  program.  Up  to  April  15,  21,- 
536  tons  had  been  received  and  un- 
loaded at  Savannah,  Charleston  and 
Wilmington  — 17,000  tons  of  this 
have  actually  been  -shipped  to  farm- 
ers. Two  more  ships  will  unload 
soon  and  five  others  are  on  the  way 
to  Chile. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  arrange- 
ments will  meet  the  demand  for 
those  whose  orders  were  received 
prior  to  February  4,  the  date  set 
for  closing  the  receipt   of   orders. 


RECEIPTS    AT    STOCKYARDS    IN 
MARCH 


Receipts  of  cattle  and  hogs  at 
stockyards  during  March  of  this 
year  were  greater  than  receipts  in 
March,  1917,  according  to  the 
monthly  stockyards  report  issued  to- 
day by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Receipts  of  cattle  and  hogs 
for  the  first  three  months  of  191S 
exceed  receipts  for  the  same  period 
in  1917. 

March  receipts  at  56  yards  were: 
Cattle,  1918,  1,688,029;  1917,  1.- 
324.995;  hogs,  1918,  4,372,136; 
1917,  3,367,588;  sheep,  1918,  1.- 
223,120;  1917,  1,232,543. 

More  cattle  and  hogs  were  slaugh- 
tered at  45  cities  in  March,  1918. 
than  In  March,  1917.  The  figures, 
giving  1918  totals  first,  were:  Cat- 
tle, 997,115—810,507;  hogs,  2,625,- 
400 — 2,220,476;  sheep,  653,783— 
782.552. 

Increased  receipts  and  shipments 
of  horses  and  mules  at  43  cities  are 
shown  by  the  report,  the  March  fig- 
ures, with  1918  given  first,  were: 
Receipts,  177.768—109,108;  ship- 
iments,  114.076—107,109. 


Cirqffge 


IS  BOOZE  PATRIOTIC? 

We  are  wondering  how  any  one 
can  possibly  defend  booze  In  the 
name  of  patriotism.  If  so,  the  word 
must  have  taken  on  some  very  pecu- 
liar meaning  of  late.  Is  not  the  en- 
tire traffic,  from  beginning  to  end, 
about  as  unpatriotic  as  anything  can 
be  made?  Is  It  patriotic  to  convert 
grain  and  fruit  into  poison,  with 
half  the  world  actually  starving  and 
the  other  halt  on  short  rations?  Is 
it  patriotic,  while  the  nation  needs 
money,  to  )buy  I>ooze  with  money  that 
could  buy  bonds?  ,  Is  it  patriotic  for 
labor  to  be  used  in  making  and  sell- 
ing booze,  that  might  better  be  used 
in  manufacturing  munitions,  rais- 
ing food,  or  fighting  the  Kaiser?  Was 
it  patriotic,  when  fuel  was  so  scarce 
that  the  nation  had  to  resort  to  heat- 
less  Mondays,  to  waste  it  making 
booze  and  warming  saloons  in  which 
to  sell  it?  Is  it  patriotic,  where 
every  American  citizen  needs  to  be 
at  his  best,  to  fill  up  countless  thous- 
ands of  the  men — yes,  and  women 
too— with  a  rank  poison  whose  ef- 
fects are  too  well-known  to  need  re- 
peating, thus  curtailing  the  nation's 
efficiency  in  every  possible  direction? 

In  these  critical  times,  how  dare 
anyone  oppose  the  prohibition  move- 
ment? It  has  been  aptly  noted  that 
"the  opposition  is  narrowing  down  to 
a  few  names  that  might  have  been 
selected  from  a  Berlin  telephone  di- 
rectory." Why  should  not  every 
American  voluntarily  suspend  a  traf- 
fic so  disastrous  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country  in  Its  time  of  greatest 
peril?  Is  not  propaganda  in  favor 
of  the  bo"2*  ^l^m^n*  '*ath'*''  a  ''as^er- 
ous  form  of  pro-Germanism? — E.  M. 
A. 


LUMBER  LAW  FOR  THE  FARMER 


"Lumber  is  money"  in  these  stren- 
uous days,  and  the  farmer  who  has 
Eume  growing  lumber  on  the  rear  of 
the  old  homestead  is  to  be  envied. 
Even  a  five-acre  wood  lot  is  not  to  be 
de.'^pised. 

In  this  connection  there  are  a 
number  of  legal  points  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the  av- 
erage farmer,  and  I  trust  that  the 
following  instances  may  be  of  some 
assistance  to  the  farmer  who  may 
find  himself  in  similar  circumstances. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
Farmer  Brown  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
f:old  hit  farm  to  one  Johnson,  but  in 
the  deed  from  Brown  to  Johnson 
"•aid  Brown  reserves  and  still  owns 
all  lumber  growing  on  said  land 
which  will  make  a  log  twenty  feet 
long  and  ten  inches  at  the  top,  and 
said  Brown  la  to  have  twelve  months 
from  the  date  hereof  to  remove  said 
logs  from  said  land." 

At  the  end  of  the  twelve  months 
Brown  had  about  three  quarters  of 
the  reserved  lumber  cut  and  hauled 
off,  and  the  next  morning  Johnson 
came  out  where  he  was  working. 

"Time's  up,"  he  said. 

"That's  true,"  admitted  Brown 
calmly,  "but  the  deed  stated  that 
'said  Brown  still  owns'  the  lumber." 

"Correct  you  are,"  agreed  Johnson. 

"Then  if  I  still  own  it,  its  my 
property,"  argued  Brown,  "and  sure- 
ly I  can  take  away  my  own  property 
whether  the  time  Is  up  or  not." 

"No.  Anything  you  don't  take  off 
in  the  twelve  months  is  mine,"  de- 
flared  JohVi^on.  i     • 


And  Johnson  was  right,  for  the 
geaeral  rule  is  that  when  land  is 
sold  with  a  regervatlon  of  the  stand- 
ing lumber  to  be  removed  within  a 
certain  time,  the  reservation  only 
holds  ^uch  lumber  as  may  be  re- 
moved during  the  time  specified,  and 
on  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
lumber  not  removed  goes  to  the  buy- 
er. 

"The  reservation  In  the  deed,"  says 
the  West  Virginia  Court  in  a  case  on 
the  point,  ''vested  In  the  seller  a 
present  title  to  the  standing  lumher, 
bnt  his  failure  to  remove  It  in  the 
specified  time  operated  to  divest  the 
title  out  of  the  seller  and  rest  it  in 
the  buyer." 

The  same  rule  holds  in  Arkansas, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

On  the  other  hand,  Brown,  instead 
of  selling  the  hind  to  Johnson  and 
reserving  the  lumber,  might  have 
sold  the  standing  lumber  to  Johnson 
with  twelve  months  in  which  to  cut 
and  remove  it. 

In  this  case  it  Is  plain  that  any 
lumber  not  cut  during  the  twelve 
months  would  revert  io  Brown;  but 
If  Johnson  cuts  lumber  during  the 
twelve  months  but  does  not  remove 
it,  the  question  then  arises  whether 
Johnson  can  haul  away  the  lumber 
already  cut  after  the  expiration  of 
the  twelve  months. 

He  can,  for  in  a  case  on  this  very 
point  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  held  that  where  the  logs  are 
cut  down  they  become  the  personal 
property  of  the  buyer  who  may  re^ 
move  them  after  the  expiration  of 
the  time  limit. 

The  same  rule  holds  In  Florida, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and 
other  states. 

In  a  majority  of  the  states,  how- 
ever, the  rule  Is  that  the  buyer  is 
only  entitled  to  whatever  lumber  he 
can  cut  and  haul  away  within  the 
specified  time. 

This  Is  the  law  in  Arkansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Mon- 
tana, N0W  York,  North  Carolina, 
Tennesssee,  Oregon  and  Vermont. 

Thirdly  and  lastly.  Brown  might 
have  sold  the  standing  lumber  with- 
out specifying  any  time  in  which  it 
was  to  be  removed,  and  then  it  would 
be  necessary  to  determine  what  time 
the  buyer  would  have  to  cut  and  re- 
move the  lumber.  Brown  might  say 
that  he  had  to  take  It  off  in  a 
week,  and  the  buyer  could  argue  that 
he  had  fifty  years. 

In  this  case  the  Courts  of  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  North 
Carolina,  Pennsylvania  and  Tennes- 
see have  held  that  the  buyer  must 
remove  the  lumber  within  a  reason- 
able time. 

As  to  what  is  a  reasonable  time  it 
is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general 
rule  which  will  apply  to  all  cases. 
If  the  matter  comes  into  court  it  will 
be  left  to  say  what  Is  a  reasonable 
time,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case,  such 
as  the  quantity  and  size  of  the  lum- 
ber, the  ease  or  difficulty  of  cutting 
and  hauling  It,  the  distance  It  has 
to  be  hauled,  etc.  —  M.  L.  Hayward, 
Canada. 


Civil   SERVICE   EXAMINATION 


The  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion announces  an  examination  to 
fill  positions  open  as  market  informa- 
tion assistants.  The  examination 
will  he  held  May  21.  For  full  In- 
forniHfinn  address  Civil  Service  Com- 
m*s8lo0,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Hay-Field  Economy 


CHAMPION,  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwau- 
kce   and  Osborne    Mowers,  Rakes    and 
Teddors  long  ago  became  necessities  in  American 

farming.  Year  after  year  they  have  entered  meadow 
and  hayfield  and  made  ready  many  millions  of  acres  of  hay 
for  bam  and  stack.  On  thousands  of  farms,  mowers,  rakes 
and  tedders,  with  one  or  another  of  the  above  names,  do  their 
work  with  satisfaction  and  little  attention,  and  are  put  away 
nntil  next  year. 

When  you  buy  a  mower,  rake  or  tedder  with  the  name 
Champion,  or  Deeriag,  or  McCormick,  or  Milwaukee,  or  Osboma 
on  it,  you  may  be  certain  that  it  has  every  really  good  im- 
provement ever  made  in  hay  machines.  You  may  know  that 
there  is  no  skimping  in  any  parts;  there  never  was,  in  Inter* 
national  Harvester  machines. 

Choose  an  International  Harvester  mower,  rake,  and  ted- 
der. This  means  good,  easy  hay  making,  long  service,  and 
prompt  repair  service  if  you  need  it.  Champion,  Peering, 
McCormick,  Milwaukee,  Osborne— safe  names  in  the  haying 
season.  WARNING:  This  is  a  year  of  big  demand,  scant 
supply,  and  handicapped  shipping.  Act  early  and  be  certain. 
Sea  the  dealer  —  write  to  the  address  below  for  folders. 

hternatioiial  Harvester  Company  of  America 
CHICAGO  USA 

Dssriae  McCormick  MUwauke*  Osborse 


Best  Spray  For 
Track  Crops-*Kn-Tone' 


A  powerful  poison  and  fungicide 
combined.  It  not  only  kills  the 
bugs  and  flea  beetles,  bu  t  preven  ts 
blight  and  fungous  troubles.  It 
stimulates  growth  of  foliage  on 
all   kinds  of  crops. 

Is  especially  good  for  potatoes. 
It  invigorates  the  vines  and  gives 
every  potato  a  chance  to  become 
a  big  one. 

"Kil-Tone"corae8  In  paste  form. 
By  mixing  with  cold  water,  it  is 
ready  for  use.  Saves  time  and 
labor.  Try  "Kil  Tone"— you'll 
not  regret  it.  Write  for  prices 
and  literature. 

Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co. 
Reading,  Pe. 

Manufacturad  by 

Kil-Tone  Chemical  Co.,VineUnd,  NJ. 


IVbrronf mI  to  Gv  SaHafoeiion 

OombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 
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Has  ImiUtcrs  But  No  Competitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  Positive  Remedy  for 

ciiiw,  spffiii*,  swMfiy.  ca^pse  h^cii. 
SiTSltMa  TvmMm.  F#civievf,  ^vMiw  rHflfs 
and  LanMnMs  trmm  Spmtkii,  lll*te«fi« 
mn4  •Umt  bMiy  tumw*.  Ci—  riilit 
vtMatt^s  or  Pscsslteflv  i  NviMli,  Olplwarta. 
Rmimws  BMndiM  fram  Itafws  av  OatVIc 

As  a  HMHMfi  LfailiNMit  aod  Antkieiitle  for 
external  um  It  ta  Invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  CaiMlle  BaHant  Wlfl  to  w»r- 
ranted  to  fflve  aatlsf action.  Price  S1.£0  ixr 
bottle.  Sold  by  dnigKtsta.  or  aent  by  parrel 
poat.  with  fall  dlreettona  for  fta  oae.  Sra<i  {« 
acecrlpUveelrcttlara.  t«etlin<Tl«li.«tftA<l<lreM 

The  Lswrence-WiBiaBit  Ca.*CIevcIuMl,0. 


Plow  and  Pull 

in  FORD  tLStM 

Pullford  $155  .S^.V 

IVyr  AKES  a  practical  tractor 

iVl  ont  of  a  Pord  or  most  any 

J*  other  car.  Easily  attached  to  or 

5:  removed  from  the  car  in  thirty 

^--«»  minutes.  No  boles  to  drill,  no 

X-     springs  to  remove.   Pradiea^ 

Durable,  Reliable. 


NewFAN  DEVICEPreventsNeatlns 

Huntfrada  WORKINO  NOW  for  Sattoflee 
•nd  Knthuelastle  Ownars 

Pnllt  plows,  harrows,  drills,  mowers,  binders,  bay  loadtrt. 
road  graders,  waeoos.  trucks,  etc.  Steel  wheels  with  roller 
bearias*  and  tires  10  inches  wide,  two  pairs  of  bardanw) 
Vanadium  steel  pinions,  one  for  plowing  and  one  for  bant- 
ins:  spead.  A  tractor  with  the  reliability  and  durability  ol 
the  Pord  car.  Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  cataloe. 
K  waa  the  Pallford  attached  to  Pord  ear*  pallinc  two  IS-iaeh  $ttm» 
rannlnar  on  Keroe«ne,  cqaipped  with  new  fan  deviee,  tllataiadaaaaM 
wee— iful  demoostration  at  Premofit.  Nebraska. 

PULLFORD  COMPANY.  Bex  68  C 
Telealiaaa  No.  m*  Waltoa  HalsMa.  QUINCY.  ILLINOIS 

PlertW  mention    Pofin»*vlvMnTf»  Firnipr   whon  writ  in*'  to  nr|v«rtisrT«i. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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^Thifltrp 


1SO,000 
Satisfied  Users 


Sizes 
2  to  15 
Horse  Power 


Dependable  Power  for  Farmers 
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ITH  farm  help  scarce;  with  wages  soaring,  the  best  labor 

saving  machinery  is  demanded  on  the  farm. 
Olds  Engines  are  putting  the  farming  business  on  a  war-time  basis  because 
they  are  durable  and  economical. 

OLDS  ENGINES— 41st  YEAR 

Thoronghly  reliable,  simple,  perfectly  balanced  and  compact,  Olds  Engines 
are  giving  never-faltering  service  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

A  Better  Engine  at  a  Lower  Price 
The  Olds  today — the  product  of  40  years  experience — is  better  than  ever. 

Aod  oar  euarantee  —  three  timei  a*  itroDf  as  heretofore  —  wherebr  you  are  the  judge  a«  to  whether  a 
part  U  deJectiTe  or  not.  is  yur  lun  fnuetUn.  Write  for  full  particulars  about  this  hopper  cooi-d,  frost 
proof  engine  which  is  equipped  with  the  Webster  Tri-Polai  Oscillatinc  Magneto,  when  so  o^ied. 

RELIANCE  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  LANSING.  MICHIGAN 
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ASK  yourself,  now  whether  you 
are  producinff  to  your  utmoat 
capacity.  Your  country'*  war- 
time needs  are  irreat,  and  you  must 
do  your  bit  to  fill  them. 

Are  you  handicapped  by  the  serloas 
•hortaKe  of  farm  labor?  Then  taks 
the  wonderful  power  of  your  auto> 
mobile  and  set  it  to  work  at  all  the 
iobs  around  your  farm.  LAY  Porta* 
Power,  instantly  slipped  atratnst  the 
rear  wheels  of  your  car  (any  make) 
gives  you  the  cheapest  belt  power  In 
the  world,  a  wonderfully  satisfactory 
portable  enRine  of  5-8  H.  P.  that 
costs  from  $100  to  S2S0  less  than  any 
comparable  gas  engine. 


"Up  To  Date"  Automatic 
Poultry  Feeder  and  Exerciser 

We  havp  several  hundred  of  these  Machines 
which  were  munufactured  before  the  advance  and 
which  we  are  going  to  close  out  at  a  low  prlo«s. 
This  enables  you  to  buy  at  a  considerable  saving. 


->^- 


coa^iderlng  the  high  cost  of  material 
and  labor,  'i  nis  leedcT  is raiu,  bit" 
and  rat-proof,  adjustable  for  Baby 
Chicks  or  large  fowls;  ftrongly  built 
of  heavy  galvanized  sheot  steel,4  or 
8^t.  slies,  price  only 
Freight  o r  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Order 
quickly.  Checit. 
Stamps     or    Money   Order. 


$4.00 


May  4,  1918. 

elastic.  Never  again  can  food  so 
easiiy  stretcti  the  muscles  over  flesh 
deposits. 

By    diligent   regularity    in   care 

and  feeding,  it  is  easily  possible  to 

make   chickens   average   two    pounds 

SPRING  FEEDING  OP  HENS  AND   at  nine  or  certainly  ten  weeks  of  age. 

YOUNG  CHICKENS  I"  t^®  hands  of  a  car. less  feeder  dry 

food  is  safer,  but  puddings  accelerate 

The  poultry  keeper  finds  two  kinds    growth  if  they  are  skillfully  handled, 
of     feeding     necessary     during     the   They  must  never  be  sloppy  nor  fer- 
early   summer   months — pne   for   the    mented.     Make  fresh  each  time.  Stir 
young  stock   and"  th^  other  for   the  with  milk  or  scalding  water  and  feed 
laying  hens.     It  goes  without  saying   when  very  slightly  warm,  just  what 
that  the  two  classes  should  be  kept    will   be  eaten   promptly.      From  two 
and    fed    separately.      Oftentimes    it   to  six  weeks  of  age  of  chicks  is  the 
is  advisable  to  divide  the  young  stock   time  when  puddings  are  most  effec- 
into    two    lots,    one    lot    being    com-    tive.      When    the    frames    are    well 
posed   of    the   young   birds   intended   stretched  and  formed  to  bear  fat  it 
for   the   market   or   table,      and    the   is  time  to  begin  the  feeding  of  com. 
other  of  those  which   are   to  be  re-        A  chicken  is  not  composed  entire- 
tained   lor   laying   or   breeding  pur-   ly  of  flesh  but  largely  of  bony  struc- 
poses.      However,   chickens   are   gen-   ture,    which    requires    mineral    mat- 
erally  marketed  at  such  an  early  age    ter,  or  there  may  be  deformity  and 
that    it    does   no    harm    to    feed    the   slow   growth.      Plenty   of   small   but 
same  rations  to   all  right  along  ex-   sharp  grit  should  be  available  at  all 
cept  that  the  market  chickens  should    times.     The  chicks  should  also  have 
be  penned  and  given  liberal  rations   grass  runs,  both  because  they  require 
of    fat-forming    foods    fon    about    ft    the  grass   and   the  exercise   afforded 
week  before  being  sold.                            while  securing  it.  Comfortable  quar- 
In  feeding  laying  hens  the  object    ters    at    night,    with    abundance    of 
should    not    be    to   keep    them    fully    dusting   places    and   shade    in    warm 
supplied,   but   rather  in   a  condition    weather,  add  to  the  growth  of  chicks, 
eager  for  a  little  food  all  the  time.        It   Is  generally  more  profitable  to 
Scratching  is  sometimes  more  impor-   sell  the  market  chickens  when  they 
tant  than  feeding,  and  it  is  not  nee-   weigh  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
essary  to  feed  more  often  than  twice   pounds   than  to  hold   and  feed  them 
a  day,  morning  and  evening  as  a  noon    for  greater  weights.     As  the  weight 
meal    usually   so   satisfies    the    fowls    increases    there    is    a    proportionate 
that    they    will    not    be    inclined    to   decrease  in  price  as  the  season   ad- 
scratch  and  exercise.     The  hen  that   vances,  so  that  the  sum  received  for 
has  to  hustle  for  part  of  her  living    the  chickens,  no  matter  what  their 
will   be  laying  eggs  when  the  over-    weight,   seldom   varies  more   than   a 
fed    hen    is    digesting   her   food    and    few  cents.     The  margin  of  profit  is 
quietly    waiting    for    her    owner    to   decreasing  all  the  time,  however,  be- 
brlng  more.                                                   cause  of  the  additional  labor  and  feed 
As   a   rule,   hens   will   give   better    bestowed  after  the  two-pound  limit 
results  if  compelled  to  come  off  the   is  passed. — W.   F.   Purdue,   Ind. 
roosts    in    the    morning   and   scratch  
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I.  p.  REESE,         Lancaster,  Pa. 


foru 


is  all  steel,  and  proof  against  wear 
and  "rouble.  The  Money  Back  Bond 
insures  satisfiaction  or  a  refund  after 
30  days' trial.  It  pumps  water  runs 
bay  press,  ensilase  cutter,  pea  and 
clover  huUer.  rice  and  grist  mi  11. corn 
shetler,  fanning  mill  elevator,  buzs 
saw.  milker,  separator,  cider  press, 
washing  machine,  pump  Jack,  irri- 
gating pump  sprayer.concretemixer. 

LAY  Porta   Pow»r    F  M\MUtU 

Every  farmer  ought  to  write  me  for 
•11  the  details  of  my  spocial    offer, 
which  I  can't  put  into  this  cn- 
DOUDCSment.  Butitholdsoniy 
forfirstcomcrsineach 
locality.  So  write  nowl 

LA.Te«stbJaslri«« 

|)ept.C4fI>«trsit.Mielu 


Received  $58  More  By  Sending 
His  Old  Bags  To  Us 

so^rtUW*^mag^'o-"a,^?.T^.re!l\rf^^^^^ 
wero^orth  We  toUl  him  and  gave  him  on  the  spot 
Tl^k  for  si48.4ft.    previously  he  had  been  onere. 
$W  00  on  the  sai^e  allotment  o(  bags.  (Name  and 
Iddr^  of  farmer  given  to  any  one  on  request., 

For  Best  Price  Send  Old  Bags  to  Knott 

In  business  30  years  and  absolutely  dependable. 
You  ECt  a  s<iuarc  and  honest  deal  from  this  con- 
rernNve  nay  top  market  prices  and  send  check 
nr  nav  rSHh  lnuue<llauly  on  receipt  of  goodH. 
wrfcnaforprlce  iwt  oi  bring  your  baM  to  us 
vouraelf  Phone  us.  If  desirable,  and  com- 
pare our  prlrei  with  others. 

DAVID  H.  KMOn'S  Son*,     1M  Callowhili  St,  Phlii,  H. 


The  Farrell  Hoist 

/ 


Lm\ 


&oiri£Sd  from  load.  iiVwuiiiok  return  drum  ana  Dand 

brake.    Prtc*  right.  For  circular  address 

JOHN  FARRELL  A  SON,        Newton,  Sussw  Ce,  N.  J. 


y^ee^ 


Fc    1     One  Iron  Age  Power  Sprayer  with  100 
or  Sale  "allon  tank  and  doubfe  action  pump; 
two  w^asonsOne  3-4  TjAutoTruck  Jn  ^  «h8^. 
L.  F.  ^'ichola8,     RR  No.  1.      Mt.  Betnel,  Fft. 


for   their  breitkfaat,    than   i*   pernin,- 

ted  to  wallc  up  to  a  trough  and  fill  ■ 

their  crops.  The  morning  feed  of  In  brooding  chicks  with  the  stove 
srain  may  be  scattered  in  litter  after  brooder  we  have  found  that  150  to 
the  fowls  have  gone  to  roost  at  night,  200  is  enough  for  each  stove.  We 
.so  they  can  begin  to  feed  as  early  in  do  not  use  curtains  on  the  deflector 
ihe  morning  as  they  desire.  In  the  because  the  temperature  is  likely  to 
evening  the  fowls  may  be  given  all  become  too  hot  under  the  curtains 
they  will  eat;  they  will  digest  before  and  of  course  it  is  too  cold  outside, 
morning  all  the  crop  will  hold.  Then    the  chicks    can   find    no   place 

With  the  variety   of  food  obtain-    where  they  are  comfortable.     By  us- 
able  in    the  summer  time,   even   for   ing  the  deflector  without  curtains  the 
confined  fowls,  there  is  little  excuse   chicks  can   select   the  distance   from 
for  having  overfed  birds.     If  the  hens    the    stove     where     the    temperature 
cannot  run  at  large  they  can  be  pro-   suits  them  best, 
vided  with  lawn   clippings  or  grass        All   of   the   hard   coal    ashes  from 
cut    especially    for    them.      Chickens   the  stove  are  emptied  on  the  ground 
will    never    refuse    green    food,    and    where    they    can    be    eaten    by    the 
will  usually  turn   from  grain   to  eat    chicks.      The    young   birds    seem    to 
grass    or    chopped    green    stuff,    es-   find   in  the  ashes,  mineral  elements 
pecially  if  they  are  kept  in  a  small    which  they  crave.     We  have  the  best 
run.      Most    farm    flocks,    however,    success    with    brooder    stoves    when 
have    such    wide    range    that    it    is    they  are  not  filled   clear  to   the  top 
never  necessary  to  cut  grass  or  other   with  coal.     Then  it  is  easier  to  note 
green  food.     Indeed,  during  the  late    the  condition  of  the  fire  by  pokins 
spring   and   summer   all    feeding,   ex-    down   thru   the  unburned  coal.     The 
cept  the  morning  meal  of  grain,  may    fire  can  be  left  in  good  condition  at 
well  be  discontinued.  But  until  after    night    and    a    little    experience    en- 
harvest  grain  cannot  be  obtained  on    ables  the  operator  to  determine  how 
the  range  and  some  should  be  sup-   much  fuel  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
plied   each   day,   preferably   early   in    up  a  brisk  fire  until  morning.     With 
the  morning.  the  stove  brooder  there  seems  to  be 

In  feeding  the  young  stock  it  is  more  danger  of  overheating  than  un- 
well to  bear  in  mind  that  the  same  derheatlng.  For  summer  broodins 
rule  holds  true  of  chickens  that  is  when  the  weather  is  very  warm  it 
seen  in  the  growth  of  other  young  pays  to  watch  the  fires  carefully  and 
stock.  All  young  creatures  have  have  a  large  open  front  space  on 
larger  stomachs  In  proportion  to  the  colony  house  where  the  brooder 
total  weight  than  have  adults,  be-  is  installed.  This  will  insure  a  fair 
cause  the  young  creature  is  fitted  to  amount  of  fresh  air  at  night  and  help 
build  Itself.  It  should,  therefore,  be  reduce  the  risk  of  overheating  the 
kept  growing.      The  earliest   growth    house. — R.  G.  KIrby,  Mich. 

Is    always    cheapest,    because    of    ac-  

tive  stomach  and  pliable  body  then.      POULTRY    PLANT    SANITATION 

If  any  young  creature  be  neglected  

or  stunted  its  muscles  become  rigid,        A    Berks    County    hired    man,     m 
and    never   again    will    they    be    so  search    of    a   job,   once    told   me  he 
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worked  for  a  poultry  plant  a  few 
miles  away  which  he  described  as 
"the  most  sanitarium  poultry  farm 
in  the  state."  I  told  him  many  of 
my  neighbors  were  really  running 
"sanitariums"  for  sick  hens  instead 
of  egg-producing  plants.  In  these 
days  of  efficiency  in  poultry  produc- 
tion we  all  aim  to  be  sanitary  in  our 
methods,  but  many  of  us  fall  down 
on  the  Job. 

In  my  own  experience  I  realize 
that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
n  pound  of  cure,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  week  that  some  part  of  the  equip- 
ment does  not  receive  a  good  dose  of 
disinfectant.  Houses,  coops,  incu- 
bators, brooders  and  fences  come  in 
for  their  share  of  germ-killing  ef- 
forts. 

The  battle  to  get  rid  of  mites,  lice 
and  disease  germs  is  a  constant  one 
and  one  that  requires  the  best  ef- 
forts of  the  poultryman.  There  are 
few  of  us  who  can  claim  a  victory 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  idea 
that  the  presence  of  parasites  on 
poultry  is  a  natural  condition,  like 
fleas  on  dogs,  is  a  mistake  one,  and 
was  probably  invented  by  some  poul- 
tryman who  was  too  lazy  to  pro- 
tect his  flocks  from  the  ravages  of 
these  pests.  It  is  a  fact-that  lice  are 
found  on  very  young  chicks,  but  they 
come  from  the  mother,  who  unavoid- 
ably distributes  them  to  her  brood. 
Every  nest  is  a  refuge  for  them,  every 
roosting  board  a  breeding  place  and 
in  many  instances  they  infest  the 
brooder  houses  and  the  coops. 

I  have  found  no  better  way  of  rid- 
ding the  poultry  yard  of  these  pests 
than  by  a  good,  strong  disinfectant; 
one  that  will  not  only  kill  lice  and 
mites  and  destroy  disease  germs  and 
odors,  but  will  not  injure  the  birds. 
I  formerly  used  crude  and  refined 
carbolic    acid,    but    I    found    it    was 

ui^ku   uauf^ciuua   aiiu    CApeusivc     xucic 

are  a  number  of  commercial  prepara- 
tions on  the  market  at  the  piesent 
time  which  are  just  as  good  disin- 
fectants as  carbolic  acid,  yet  they  do 
not  stain  the  plumage  of  the  birds 
and  may  be  handled  without  danger 
to  the  attendant  of  the  flock 

No  poultryman  who  expects  to 
keep  his  birds  in  healthy  condition 
should  be  without  a  sanitary  sched- 
ule. Once  ^  week — preferably  on  a 
Saturday,  for  visitors  generally 
flock  to  the  place  on  Sundays — I 
make  it  a  rule  to  disinfect  the  prem- 
ises. The  dropping  boards  and  runs 
are  cleaned,  the  houses  and  coops 
thoroly  sprayed  with  a  liquid  dis- 
infectant, and  a  "drive"  made  on  all 
places  where  lice,  mites  or  disease 
germs  may  lurk.  Care  is  taken  to 
reach  all  corners,  cracks  and  cre- 
vices, for  these  are  the  harboring 
places  for  mites. 

Houses  should  be  well  ventilated 
and  admit  the  sunshine  as  much  as 
possible.  There  is  nothing  so  good 
for  the  flocks  as  plenty  of  sunshine, 
and  it  is  the  cheapest  thing  we  can 
offer  them  these  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  favors 
the  increase  of  lice,  mites  or  disease 
as  dampness,  filth  and  darkness.  As 
often  as  I  get  the  time  from  other 
duties — not  less  than  four  times  dur- 
ing the  outdoor  season — I  thoro- 
ly whitewash  the  interiors  of  the 
houses,  using  four  or  five  ounces  of 
a  disinfectant  in  the  whitewash.  This 
may  seem  like  going  to  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  expense,  but  I  find 
that  it  pays  In  better  health,  in- 
freased  vitality,  comfortable  and 
("ontented  hens  and  a  better  egg 
yield. — A.  J.  Bradley,  Montgomery 
Co..  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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GET  THE 
STYLEPLUS  HABIT 

Enjoy  the  reliable,  stylish 
clothes  of  moderate  price 

Once  a  man  gets  the  Styleplus  habit  he 
continues  to  choose  these  clothes. 

He  acquires  a  taste  for  the  touches  of 
style  that  only  the  master  designer  can 
give. 

He  takes  pride  in  his  appearance — result- 
ing from  the  Styleplus  combination  of  style, 
reliable  fabrics,  good  tailoring.  And  he  likes 
to  buy  his  clothes  under  the  Styleplus  plan — 
the  moderate  known  price  for  each  grade. 

Concentrating  great  volume  on  each  grade,  we  produce 
a  style  and  a  quality  traly  exceptional  at  the  prices.  To  get 
"the  most  for  your  money,"  visit  the  Styleplus  Store.  You 
know  the  price  before  you  go  into  the  store! 

Look  for  the  Styleplus  Label  in  the  taat. 
$21  —  Green  Label.         $25 — Red  Label, 


Styleplus  distributors  will  sell  Styleplus  Clothes  $17 

(black  label)  as  long  «a  their  supplies  of  this  grade  last. 


Write  us  (Dept.AD)  for  free  copy  of  "The  Styleplut  Book." 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc.     Foonded  1849      Baltimore,  Md. 


Styleplus  CJpthes 

$21  AND  $25 

fech^rade  the  sgime  price  ihe  nation  (>«^ 
AMERICA'S  ONLY  KNOWN-PRICED  CLOTHES 


THIS  SAWMILL  FOR 
DEPENDABLE  «  SERVICE 


FOR  many  years  the  name '  'Farqahar** 
has  represented  the  last  word  in 
efficient  Sawmill  machinery.  The 
tboosands  of  Farqubar  Mills  in  opera* 
tion  all  over  the  country  trive  positive 
proofof  the  practicability  of  our  desiem. 

Mills  are  now  regrularly  equipt  with 
Farqubar  Double  Belt  Feed  as  illus- 
trated above.  This  remarkable  Feed 
equals  the  flexibility  of  any  variable 
Friction  Feed  in  cuttinGT,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  speed  for  quick  return 
of  the  carriage.  Simple,  easy  to  operate 
with  wear  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
shifting  the  friction  on  to  specially  pre- 
pared canvas  belts  instead  of  on  feed 
proper. 

Farqubar  Standard  Portable  Mills  are 
buiM  in  four  sizes,  varying  in  capacity 
from  2,000  to  15,000  feet.  We  offer  the 
choice  of  either  Standard  or  Log  Beam 
type  of  Carriage.  Special  1-A  Mill  for 
stationary  use,  and  the  Pony  for  light 
work.  Write  us  concerning  your  re- 
quirements, and  we'll  send  twenty- 
page  Catalogue  giving  full  description 
of  the  Farquhar  line. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 

Box  646.  York.  Penna 
M«nufactur«fSt  Engine*  and  Boilers, 
Sawmills, 
Threafaars, 
Potato  DisKor*. 
Grain  Drill*.  Etc 

Los  Beam  trp*  j 
el  Catrlac* 


Fans,  duim  mU  Orckard  To«b 

Answer  th«  farmer's  big  qncstiona: 
Bow  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expenseT  How  can  I  cultivat* 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  Selds? 

IRON  AGE  ^c'iLlL^ 

will  help  yoa  do  this.  Hsspivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  can  be  raised,  lowered  or  tamed 
to  riKht  or  left.  LeTer 
adjusts  balance  of  frains 
to  weight  of  drirer. 
Light,  siTotig  sad  com- 
part—the latest  and  best 
of  riding  cnltiystors.  Ws 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  nachmery .garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  DS  to- 
day for  fras  booklet. 


NO.  7S 


BateiiuuiM'PcCo..Be«  76D  .GNalocb.N  J. 
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Farquhar 
Mills  Kf  best 


'IT 


Operated  by  Farqubar  |vj 

Loconotiv*  and  Comisb  Rigs/ 

Get  Engine  and  Boiler  Catalogue. 


HOHE  CANNED 


Many  are  makinc  SIS. 00  and  np  per  day.  can- 
nine  Fruit  and  Vezetablet  for  market,  neif  h 
bori  and  home  uk  with  a 

"FAVORITE"  HOMK  CANNKR 

Made  better,  last  lonrer  no  wute.  tires  best 
rnulta.    uses  less  fueU   easy  to  operate. 
Prices.  $3.25  and  up.    We  furnish  can* 
and  labels.  Write  for  FREE  BOOICLET. 
W«    also  aanufacturo  Home  mnd  ConunnnHy 
Steam  Pressure  Outfits. 

The  Carolina  Matal  Products  Co., 
Post  Offic*  B«x   120      Wiimincton.  N.  C 


la 


I  will  condition  a  horse 
or  cow  in  twelve  days. 


Put  fleflb  Ml  it's  bones.  Give  it  lite  and  vigor.  Can  add 
50  percent  to  looks  and  value.  Batlsfactlon  guaranteed 
or  no  pay.     Send  postal  for  tree  offer. 

P.  V.  FAUST,        BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


tHK  A.r..»^  1?o».vt  In  Buckingham  Co.,  Va.,  200 
.io5  Acre  t^  arm  acres  tiiinbte.  Rcwly  to  plant 
apple  trees.  .'^O  acre  aoorn  orrh.'inl,  fcccod  (or  hogs, 
$6500  (half  rn.sh);  '200  acres  fciitral  New  York.  $4000; 
130  acres  Connecticut.  $3500:  other  smaller  farma. 
HARKYVAIL,   Owner,  WAKWICK,  N.  Y. 


Fant*  For  Sale,  Early  cabbage  plants.  40c  per  hun- 
dred.The  John  HacrTomato  In  the  beat  rany  tomato 
In  existence,  plants  ,'i<!  each.  Pondero^a  and  rrlmmer 
2c:  Matchless. (.lobe  and  Stone  Ir  (  aullflower.l'epper. 
r.gK  Plants,  and  Scarlet  Sage  3c  each.  All  cold  IkhI 
plants.  l>el.  by  mall.     Emmett  Dove.    Rockvllle.  Md. 


Itvc  and    nrfssed    Poultry    wanted  again.        Also 
^  BiiHei        ■  ~  '   ""        •      -  ■ 

A  BRO., 


'Butter  and  Eg«      -  "     —      J.  O.  HALDERMAN 
2918-24  Market  Street. 


Phi  la..  Pa. 


1IH.P. 


GALLOWAY'S  is:i:;!Xsi 

ENGINES 


oflsbM   LrtaGal- 
•  QaUawar  >•  araal 
■low  mvd.  bis 


fOMETaboatthaMshsHMand 

lowmj  EncliM  do  7our  work  for  !«■•  cost, 

farm  power  anaina  beeauaa  it  ia  haavr  waistat,  alow  apaad,  bis 
bora,  aod  Ions  atroke.  Every  part  alike  and  iBtafehaiwaabla. 
Usaa  anr  f u.rand  aavea  fuel  cost.  Haa  Talra-in-haad  like  the 
beat  sutoaobile  eiwioea.  Coantar.balanead  fly  wheel.  Special 
macoatoa  aappjr  blue-hot  apark  Make  and  break  Icninoo  — 
gerer  mlaaea.  Daobla  ball  aoTemor— rasolatea  apeed  perl ectlr- 
Boneatly  ratad-f  roat  and  fool  proof.  aMrnXNC  sr  KUNMOW. 
SeM  Olreet— Paetery  Price— Ouick  Dellveriee  • 
^^^        Get  your  ensine  direct  from  Gallaway'a  factory, 

^■^^      Pay  only  oneprice.    Sara  60  per  cent.     Separatora, 

^^^B      Bpraadera.  l>act< 


ora  and  other  implaaanti  sold  on 

te  today  for  Galloway's  neat 

■    ~  unun- 


1^  money ^^rins  plan. 

>  mooey-eaTlns book. Saves  you 


FREE  BOOK 

dreda  of  dollara  on  your  year'a  auppllea.  Nearby 
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The  Greaf 
Livmatoch  Conditioner 


— the  old  reliable  worm  destroyer  and  con- 
ditioner. Proven  best  by  years  of  test.  Why 
take  chances?— feed  SALvET  and  be  sure. 
For  Hogs,  Sheep,  Horses,  Cattle.  No 
trouble  to  feed;  animals  doctor  themselves. 

Will  Keep  Your  Livestock 
FREE   FROM   WORMS 

and  save  its  cost  several  times  over  by  ea< 
abiing  your  stock  to  get  more  benefit  from 
their  feed.  They  will  thrive  better  and 
fatten  faster.  SAL-VET  is  the  best  known 
and  most  widely  used  stock  conditioner  on 
the  market  Sold  by  reliable  dealers  and 
guarant—d.    Your  money  back  if  it  fails. 

'S;^  Clevtiand,  0. 


Tiio  F«U  Mfg.  Co. 


3.00d.000  One  flold  i^rown  cahbaRO  plnnts  rend y. prompt 
Bhipments.  w  il  packed.    fiOO  Sl.50:  1.000  tl.hOTo^X 
paid.  KxpresH$l..5  thou.Hund 


Tidewater  Plant  Co., 


10,000  $12.60. 

KranMln.  Va. 
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Tennsptvania  Farmer 


Heal 
sores  quickly! 

Hard  springwork,  when  the  skinisteiMlsr, 
causes  horses  and  mules  to  have  sore 
shoulders.  My  antiseptic  healing  powder 
is  specially  prepared  lo  heal  sores  guickfy, 

.    Dr.  LeGear's 

ANTISEPTIC 

Healing  Powder 

is  the  handiest  and  most  eCFective  remedy  for  collar  and 
saddle  galls,  wire  cuts  and  open  sores.  Just  dust  on  enough 
to  cover  sore— it  forms  a  coating  that  stays  oriy  stops  the  bleed* 
ing,  protects  from  flies  and  infection  and  ktals  Uke  magic. 

This  is  my  genuine,  original  healing  powder  from  26  j^an  Veterinary 
experience.  I  absolutely  guarantet  it  —  if  it  doesn't  do  all  I  claim,  the 
dealM  is  authorized  to  refund  your  money. 

Get  a  can  from  your  dealer 

BOW  and  have  it  when  needed.  25e  and  50e  sizes.  Aalc  your  dealer  for  a 
free  sample-size  can.  or  send  us  a  3c  stamp  for  one.  Also  ask  the  dealer. 
or  write  me,  for  my  It2-page  Stock  and  P«altry  book — fret. 

Dr.  L.  D.  LcGc^r  Medicine  Co.,  747  Howard  Street,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Dr,  LeGeitr*»  St(>ck  Powder*  put  ^oeh  in  prime  condition. 


emimd  Protein 
andvBone 
hosphate 


For  quick  growth  at  least  cost,  pigt  must  be  fed  Protein  as  a  mattk 
meJ(er  and  Bone  Phosphate  as  a  bone  huiUer.  Any  ration  hcking  cidier 
of  diese  will  give  unsatisfactory  results. 

REICHARD'S  4»%  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

is  rich  in  both  Protein  and  Bone  Phosphate  in  availsWe  form.  An  exceptionally 
good  grade  of  Tankage  selling  at  a  medium  price  which  leaves  a  large  profit  for 
the  h^  grower.     Sp^ify  this  knud  whan  hwyang  Taakag*  for  growiiiff  pig au) 

iVrite  for  samples,  friees  and  interesting   booklet — FREE. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  ^^^-^j^l^g^f.^'"' 


Which  Do  You  Prefer  ? 


Grew  Im«  for  |i^o6t.  IM»  tbsitt:<favdor  Hedt 
ygwidn   rerd  them 

Manrtin**  Tsmkaf^ 

PoTc    and    ciran.    Our    imteruil*   ara 

esrehiily  >orted  and  coolK^i  tborouflv- 

ly  Mnder  hifth  ft-^am  pressure. 

_^        Thorouiihljr   t^ound    and   cmcel> 

"  kntly  screened.     'Re  guarantee 

very    pound  to  be  satisfactory 

sr'  money  refunded  at  once.  Write 

for   feeding  directions  and  prieea. 

a&  MARTIN  CO..    3tH>&8fari 
B         'ikatV^       Ftrn.  PHMMMim 


Mii.ksaeto  carry  tfas  estis 


Win  reduce  Inflamed.  Stralaed, 
Swollen  TendoiM,  Llganwitt*, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  faoMnessand 
Min  frora  a  SpUnt*  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  SpttTlo.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  caa  bs  used.  $2.50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delircFsd.  De* 
tcribe  your  case  for  special  tnstruc* 
tions  and  interesting  horte  Book  2  It  Fr«e. 
ABSQRBINEa  JR..  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained.  Torn  Ligg- 
BMots,  Swollen  GIsnds,  Veins  or  Musdesf 
Hssis  Cou,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain,  rriea 
tl.2S  a  iMXtleal  dealers  or  delUerod.    Book  "Rrldencc"  frc* 

W.  F.  TOURS.  P.  D.  F,  154  Teoplo  Street.  SprlnfneM.  Mmi 


turn.  Culm  uJ  OrduJ  Took 

mt  th«  Sunar*'  biff  qocationa, 

CM  I  troir  crop*  with  leas 

MO  f  Hojr  can  I  m««  in  sl^t* 


ln«  vetotoeaf      Bow  Baako'kieft 
pvMMaMdffofartbertI   Tb« 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

•d^aa  ttw  labor  areU  oBi  and  oMtlua 
th«  boat  m^of  kish  pricod 


KaSBalBtotBOeztraprdStyav 
r«ry    aaed  pioco  in    ita    | 
•nd  only  ono.    Sarcv  1  to  2 
bnahaU  aoed  per  acre.  Uni- 
(arm    depth;    even 
Bpaetecr.    vTo  make 
•  f  alllino  at  potato 
■iMhfnery.        Send      \ 
for  booklet    today. 

NoMiaaM 
No  DonblM 


Bsi«sH.MTf  Cs.,  Bsz  76B,Grsids<k,R.I.> 


LweStock 


BREED  AIL  THE  GOOD  MARES 

All  good  mares  should  be  bred  to 
the  best  available  stallions  this 
spring.  The  breeder  of  good  Perch- 
erons  never  faced  a  more  favorable 
future.  Draft  horses  are  urgently 
needed  for  war,  city  and  farm  use. 
Not  more  than  1,000,000  of  the  21,- 
000,000  horses  on  tihe  farms  and 
ranches  of  the  United  States  will,  at 
maturity,  weigh  over  1,600  pounds 
and  classify  as  drafters.  No  other 
nation  hae  draft  seed  stock  in  suffic- 
ient supply  to  produce  a  draft  sur- 
plus of  consequence.  The  United 
States  alone  can  be  counted  upon  to 
produce  the  draft  horses,  which  the 
world  needs. 

Exports  of  horses  to  Europe  for 
war  purposes  from  September  1,  1914, 
to  January  31,  1918,  a  period  of  41 
months,  totalled  983,899  horses 
valued  at  $207,283,114,  and  343,435 
mules  valued  at  $67,390,991.  In 
addition  to  tliis  the  ijnited  States 
Army  purchased  more  than  300,000 
head  of  horses  and  mules  between 
June  1,  1917  and  March  1,  1918. 
Additional  purchases  fox  war  use  de- 
pend on  the  length  of  the  war,  trans- 
port space  available  and  number  of 
troops  used.  One  horse  or  mule  is 
reckoned   on   every  four  men   put  in 


lUy  4.  1918. 

Lot  1. — (Check  lot)  6  parts  jcorn 
meaJ,   1   part   tankage. 

Lot  2. — 6  parts  dried  pressed  po- 
tato, 1  part  tankage. 

Lot  3. — 6  parts  dried  pressed  po- 
tato, 1  part  lineeed-oil  meal  fold 
process). 

Lot  4. — 6  parts  dried  pre*8«d  po- 
tato,  1  part  fish  meal. 

The  pigs  in  all  of  the  lots  ate  well 
and  regularly,  and  not  one  went  off 
feed  during  the  test.  Small  quanti- 
ties of  feed  were  left  in  the  troughs 
after  feeding  time,  but  thifi  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  pigs  were  given 
an  excess  quantity  of  feed.  ATI  of 
the  pigs  were  in  good,  thrifty  and 
growing  condition  when  the  experi- 
ment began,  and  they  maintained 
good  condition  and  health  durtng  the 
progress  of  the  test.  At  the  end  of 
the  test  it  was  found  that  Lot  1  ex- 
celled all  the  others  with  respect  to 
rate  of  gains,  amount  of  feed  con- 
sume* to  produce  100  pounds  of 
gain,  and  average  final  welglit.  They 
coilsumed  a  daily  ration  of  6.4 
pounds,  made  a  daily  gain  of  1.57 
pounds,  and  required  403  pounds  of 
feed  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain. 

The  lot  receiving  dried  pressed  po- 
tato and  fish  meal  (Lot  4)  was  a 
very  close  second  to  the  cheek  lot, 
and  there  was  but  13  pounds  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  the  hogs  in  Lot  1. 
The  pigs  in  Lot  4  consumed  a  daily 
ration   of   5.7   pounds,   made  a   daily 


Snnliglii  in  Colony  Hog  House 


the  field,  exclusive  of  cavalry;  and 
the  importance  of  cavalry,  somewhat 
obscured  during  the  last  three  years, 
is  likely  to  receive  greater  smp4iasis 
as  the  battles  approach  open  field 
warfare. — Wayne  Dingmore. 
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DRIED  PRESSED  POTATOES  FOR 

SWIHE 


Two  Investigators  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  been  mak- 
ing experiments  with  feeding  dried 
pressed  potatoes  to  swine.  The  ex- 
periment was  conducted  to  determine 
the  value  of  dried  pressed  potato  in  a 
ration  for  fattening  hogs  when  sup- 
plemented by  feeds  rich  in  protein, 
and  the  effect  of  dried  pressed  potato 
on  the  quality  of  meat  produced.  The 
experimental  feeding  was  continued 
for  56  days.  The  animals  selected 
for  the  work  were  12  high-grade 
Berkshire  pigs  between  5  and  6 
months  old,  averaging  approximate- 
ly 150  pounds  In  weight,  and  quite 
uniform  in  age,  quality,  breeding  and 
weight.  The  rations  for  the  experl- 
piental  feeding  were  as  follows:  , 


gain  of  1.32  pounds,  and  required 
428  pounds  of  feed  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  gain.  The  pigs  in  Lot  3 
consonved  a  daily  ration  of  5.3 
pounds,  made  a  daily  gain  of  0.91 
pound,  and  required  584  i^mnds  of 
feed  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain. 
The  pigs  in  Lot  2  returned  a  emaller 
amount  of  gain  for  the  feed  eonsumed 
than  any  other  lot. 

Judging  from  the  results  obtained 
from  the  feeding  experiment,  the  De- 
partment feels  justified  in  concludins 
that  dried  pressed  potato,  when  sup- 
plemented with  a  high-protein  feed, 
is  very  efllcieBt  in  producing  rapid 
gains  and  a  high  finish  when  fed  to 
swine.  Altho  dried  pressed  potato 
is  a  rather  bulky  feed,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  pigs  are  able  to 
consume  a  sufficient  quantity  to  lay 
on  good  gains.  Mixing  or  soakinK 
with  water  for  15  or  20  mixutes  be- 
fore feeding  has  proved  to  be  the  best 
method  of  feeding  dried  pressed  po- 
tato. To  give  the  best  result?-,  dried 
pressed  potato  must  be  fed  in  com- 
bination with  other  feeds  in  which 
the  percentage  of  protein  is  high. 


May  4,  1»18. 

DRT  QUARTERS  POR  SHEEP 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


15>-491 


The  sheep  Is  a  native  of  high,  dry 
surroundings,  therefore  we  must  imi- 
tate nature  in  the  care  of  the  flook 
to  obtain  the  best  results.  In  order 
to  keep  the  animal's  vitality  at  the 
highest  possible  point,  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise and  abundance  of  fresh  air 
should  always  be  provided.  Nature 
has  made  ample  provision  to  keep 
the  animal  warm,  therefore  a  dry 
open  shed  is  all  that  is  neded  for  ma- 
ture sheep.  Very  little  trouble  will 
be  experienced  from  colds  and  pneu- 
monia if  dry  well-ventilated  quar- 
ters are  provided. 

Another  vital  factor  in  the  health 
of  the  flock  is  the  water  supply. 
There  Is  not  an  infectious  or  a 
parasitic  disease  known  to  sheep,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  that  is  not  transmitted  by 
water.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot 
be  laid  on  having  the  water  pure  and 
uncontaminated.  The  all  too  com- 
mon practice  of  allowing  the  flock 
to  drink  from  stagnant  pools  or  even 
from  streams  that  drain  from  other 
sheep  pastures  cannot  be  too  strong- 
ly condemned.  As  long  as  such  prac- 
tices continue,  parasitic  Infestation 
is  certain. 


turing.  Many  pasture  it  with  cattle 
to  prevent  it  going  to  seed  in  the 
fall,  but  we  prefer  letting  the  hogs 
have  i't.  If  we  turn  the  hogs  In  a 
piece  of  clover  about  the  middle  of 
May  we  flnd  that  If  It  Is  of  average 
growth  it  will  carry  10  to  12  hogs 
per  acre.  We  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
pasturing  it  too  hard.  Mammoth 
clover  serves  well  for  this  purpose  if 
enough  hogs  can  be  turned  in  to  keep 
it  down  till  about  June  10  or  15. 
When  on  clover,  from  one  to  three 
pounds  of  corn  should  be  fed  daily 
for  best  results. 

We  manage  to  have  fields  so  fenced 
that  the  hogs  can  follow  all  har- 
vested crops  and  pick  up  the  waste. 
We  thus  eliminate  all  waste  by  turn- 
ing It  into  pork.  A  few  years  ago 
a  man  was  counted  no  farmer  at  all 
If  hogs  were  allowed  to  eat  up  a  crop 
that  could  be  harvested.  Today  it  Is 
different.  He  is  not  in  the  game  un- 
less he  has  hogs  to  utilize  the  waste 
and  he  may  profit  by  having  a  crop 
or  two  per  year  to  hog  down. — ^War- 
ner E.  Farver,  Holmes  Co.,  O. 


PASTURES  FOR  HOGS 


W^Ith  spring  almost  at  hand  It  is 
time  that  we  turn  our  attention  to 
providing  some  soYt  of  pasture  for 
our  hogs  the  coming  summer.  No 
farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  it, 
nor  can  he  over-estimate  the  impor- 
tance of  summer  pasturage  In  pro- 
ducing cheap  pork  and  profitable 
pork. 

There  are  a  number  of  crops  adapt- 
able to  such  pasture.  The  resource- 
ful farmer  soon  learns  that  a  sort  of 
rolalluu  Cau  be  worked  out  so  that 
there  will  be  available  hog  pasture 
from  spring  until  fall.  A  very  flne 
rotation  of  crops  for  hogging  down 
can  be  arranged  as  follows:  Begrin- 
ning  in  spring,  rye  and  hairy  vetch 
green,  Canada  field  peas  and  oats, 
rye  and  vetch  ripe,  rape,  corn  and 
soy  beans.  The  hogs  are  taken  from 
one  plot  to  the  next,  in  order.  This 
plan  is  not  workable  on  all  farms, 
but  may  be  modified  to  fit  many. 

Pasture  alone  will  not  produce 
cheapest  pork.  We  must  feed  grain, 
but  only  a  little  is  needed.  If  com 
is  at  hand,  only  a  minimum  amount 
need  be  fed  to  secure  good  results 
if  hogs  are  on  good  pasture.  Alfalfa 
can  be  used  very  well  as  a  pasture 
crop.  Hogs  fed  2  percent  of  their 
weight  in  corn  daily  and  allowed  to 
pasture  on  alfalfa  will  give  the  best 
and  quickest  gains  of  any  combina- 
tion known.  But  the  majority  of 
farmers  do  not  have  the  alfalfa  to 
pasture.  For  this  reason  I  have  given 
the   above   plan. 

The  crop  most  widely  grown  here 
for  hog  pasture  is  rape.  Generally 
it  will  furnish  ample  pasture  for  15 
to  20  hogs  per  acre  for  about  12 
weeks.  By  sowing  successive  plots, 
rape  pasture  may  be  provided  for  a 
much  longer  period.  For  best  re- 
sults sow  about  six  pounds  per  acre. 
It  also  gives  good  results  If  we  sow 
about  a  bushel  of  oats  with  grain 
drill  following  the  sowing  of  the 
rape.  Also  run  some  clover  seed 
thru  the  seed  attachment. 

Some  of  our  past  experience  with 
pasturing  clover  is  worth  mention- 
ing. We  generally  allow  the  hogs 
to  have  the  run  of  the  wheat  and  rye 
fields  after  the  grain  is  hauled  to  the 
barn.  By  this  time  the  young  clover 
is  large  enough   to  allow  light   pas- 


WOOL    PRODUCTION    AND    CON- 
SUMPTION 


The  Department  of  Agriculture 
Issues  the  following  on  wool  stocks 
and  records  of  wool  production  and 
consumption  In  this  country: 

The  supplies  of  wool  in  the  United 
States  are  large  for  this  time  of  the 
year.  Just  prior  to  the  taking  of  the 


capita     consumption    had    been    de- 
creasing. 

"  Record  of  Consiunption 
In  the  fragmentary  record  of  the 
consumption  of  raw  wool  and  of  the 
net  manufactured  wool  In  the  foreign 
trade,  as  far  as  the  latter  can  be  es- 
timated, it  seems  that  the  ultimate 
consumption  of  wool  per  capita  aver- 
aged 5.85  pounds  In  six  of  the  ten 
years,  1875-1884,  and  5.14  pounds 
per  capita  in  the  four  years,  1911- 
1914,  followed  by  7.93  pounds  In 
1915  and  6.25  pounds  in  1916.  In 
recent  years  more  wool  in  manufac- 
tures was  exported  than  was  Im- 
ported, and  hence  the  lower  ultimate 
per  capita  consumption  of  all  wool 
than  manufacturers'  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  raw  wool. 

Average  For  Three  Yean 
The  wool  clip  and  pulled  wool  of 
this  country  amounted  to  306,500,- 
000  pounds  yearly  in  the  decade 
1905-1914,  but  In  the  last  three 
years  the  average  has  been  287,000,- 
000  pounds.  By  the  time  that  the 
present  war  had  begun  to  affect  the 
situation,  foreign  wool  had  about 
equaled  domestic  wool  in  the  nation- 
al consumption,  and  since  the  war 
began  it  has  largely  exceeded  domes- 
tic wool  in  consumption. 


FEDERATED   MEAT  PRODUCERS' 
ASSOCIATION 


The  Federated  Meat  Producers'  As- 
sociation was  formed  at  a  meeting 


A  Fine  Start  For  the  Season's  Crop 


new  clip,  according  to  a  statement 
issued  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  an  article  in 
the  forthcoming  yearbook.  Imports 
of  wool  have  been  greater  than  usual 
during  the  last  few  years,  with  the 
result  that  stocks  have  gradually  ac- 
cumulated in  dealers'  and  manufac- 
turers' hands.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  year  these  stocks  amounted  to 
about  617,000,000  pounds  in  terms 
of  raw  wool,  and  the  prospective  clip 
added  to  the  pulled  wool  will  make 
available  In  this  country  about  900,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1918. 

Imported  Wool  Not  Included 
This  Is  about  250,000,000  pounds 
over  the  manufacturers'  consumption 
in  1916,  and  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration any  wool  which  we  may 
import  In  1918.  During  recent  years 
imports  have  exceeded  the  total  pro- 
duction of  raw  wool  in  the  United 
States  by  12  to  20  percent.  The 
demand  for  wool,  of  course,  has  In- 
creased greatly  because  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  army,  and  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  estimate  how  great  the  needs 
will  be  in  1918. 

Since  1914  the  consumption  of 
raw  wool  per  capita  has  been  increas- 
ing, according  to  the  statement  in 
the  Yearbook  article,  but  prior  to 
that    date  for   many   years    the   per 


of  cattle  and  hog  men  from  eight 
central-western  states  at  a  recent 
meeting  at  Purdue  University,  Ind. 
The  purposes  of  the  Association  are 
to  unite  all  of  the  producers  of  the 
central  west  with  common  aims  and 
to  Insure  the  meat  production  asked 
for  by  the  Government;  to  organize 
the  producers  to  back  up  their  rep- 
resentative in  the  Food  Administra- 
tion and  to  see  that  the  commission 
recently  named  by  the  President  be 
properly  informed.  Invitations  will 
be  Issued  to  other  state  bodies  to 
become  members  of  the  Association 
which  will  perfect  permanent  or- 
ganization at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Manhattan,  Kan.,  May  16. 


According  to  some  milk-production 
cost  surveys  that  have  been  made  in 
New  York  it  has  almost  seemed  that 
some  farmers  have  tried  to  see  how 
many  cows  they  could  support.  Be 
sure  that  the  cows  are  doing  the  sup- 
porting. 


It  takes  less  time,  labor,  and  seed 
to  make  a  test  than  it  does  to  replant. 
And  almost  any  corn  planted  this 
spring  without  forehand  knowledge 
of  germination  will  have  to  be  re- 
planted at  a  time  when  there  will 
be  a  greater  scarcity  of  seed  and  less 
assurance  that  it  will   sprout. 


/ 
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Now  Is  The^ 
Timo  To  Have^ 
Tour  Farm  Equip-\ 
^ped  With  a 

Neptune  Water 
Supply   System 

A  guaranteed.no  trouble  way 
of  getting  pure  running    water' 
at   the  low    cost   of   13   cents 
per  thousand    gallons.     Systems 
designed  especially  for  your  needs. 
It  costs  nothing  to  get  a  price. 
Write  today  to  Dcpt.  42 


nMHiitM<  HtsUiii  Siffliss 

Display  rooms 
44to50N.  SthSt 
506  Arch  St. 
Phila.,  Pa. 


WW 


$10,000.00 


Saw 


lERTZLER  I  ZOOK 

PirtiilC  w, 
WmI 

Is  aa^  to  operate. 

Only  $13.19  Mw  nuda  to 
which  rippioa  tobU  oaa 
b*  Bddad.  OnanntMd 
1  yaar.   lfOB«7  Rfoiidad 

it       BO*       MtiltKtocr* 

6«Bd  for  eataloc. 

Hertilar  ft  Zook  Co. 
Box»  Belleville. 


Co. 

P|J 


Write  for  Greatest 
bargain  book  ever 
Ja  made  of  Heavy 
IIZED  WIRET 
Stjrlea.    Also   Gates 


lee 
fence  J 


r  L*w  Factary  Prices,  FrsiaM 

wonderful   fre«  fence  book  a 


RssMcs  twscssnassb 
ies  and    Barb  wlrei. 


Write  tbr 

.  •«_  ^  -  «^  •^  aamvle  to  test. 


OapleteTalkiagllackia*  $0.95 
"Afsfs  tkum  m  Tty"  ** 


,The    Baky  phonosraoh  has  heavy 
metal  case,  beautifully  black  enam- 
eled   and  spring   motor  which  plays  3 
or  4  Little  wonder  or  Emerson  records 
(or  any  record  up  to  7  Inches)    with 
one  windinc.       Reproduces    soncs  or 
muse  with  volume  and  precision.     Wondof  ul  Values 
— Post  paid  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Tk*  Bah  PlfntermSh  C: 


Dept.  3i     Elytla.  O. 


Too  Late  to  Classify 


Cumber  land  County 
Breeders'  Sale 

Wednesday,  May  22 

at  the 

Carlisle  Fair  Grounds 

CarlUl*.  Pa. 
en  Lincoln  Hi(hway 

60— Registered   Holsteins— €0 

Good  records,  good   breeding,  choice   individuals. 
Send  for  catalogue.  G>me  to  tbe  sale 


L  V.  OTTO, 


Rl  C  CarUsls,  Psnns. 


Percheron  Stallion  ^^  ilT^^^^tJ% 

let  on  shares.    Black.    Weight  1700.  "^www 

BARTON  MARTIN.  Clarence  Center.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED    DUROCS 


Cabbage  Plants  ^l^^'-  ^\,  ^^  /«« 

«2.60.    Tomato  100  75c  postpaid.    Satisfaction' cuar. 
anteed.  CounclU's  Plant  Farm,       Franklin*  Va. 


WANTED     tiy^r^^^^ 

p.  H.  SHRIVER.  •faneytown.C 


thoroughbred    Newfoundland 


'arroUCo..Md. 


Baby  Chicks  For  Sale.  Buff  Leghorn,  White  Wvan. 
dot  tjB ,  Barred  Ror  ks  and  M I  xST.  JOH  N  W^KS 

Buckeye  Hatchery.  M lllerstownrPerry  Co.,  Pa.' 


each.  R.  a  GOOD,  *^  VkkCk  BOTTOM.  Pa. 


HOI.STEIN  BITI,I_  age  seven  month*,  hverage  i«. 
cord  of  grandams  .11  lbs.  Evenly  marked.  Well  imwn. 
Price  $75.  Oaka  Dairy  Farm.       Wyaluslng.  Pa. 


Ml- 


if     t 


\i 


\ 


JACKS  POR   SVT.F    Bv 

w.  c.  wHrrE;  couDEBSPORT.  Henna. 
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Tennsytvania  Fanner 


Household 


CORRECT  MEASURING  FOR 
MODERN  RECIPES 


spoons    liquid,      1   ounce;      1   square 
chocolate,   1  ounce. 

While  this  table  is  not  complete 
it  covers  all  commonly  used  equiva- 
lent€. 


Time  was  when  the  cook  took  a 
pinch  of  this  and  a  handful  of  that* 
and  "threw  them"  together  and 
produced  something,  which,  tho  us- 
ually good  when  that  particular 
cook  made  it,  proved  uncertain  for 
otherstibecause  of  too  indefinite  di- 
rections. 

With  the  advent  of  cooking  teach- 
ing ae  a  real  science,  all  this  has 
changed.  Recipes  have  to  be  ac- 
curate; uniform  measures  become 
a  necessity.  Otherwise  in  a  class 
of  twenty  students  we  would  have 
twenty  different  results  if  those 
same  students  were  asked  to  measure 
a  spoonful  of  Hour.  To  one  girl  a 
spoonful  would  mean  all  that  her 
spoon  would  hold;  to  another  it 
would  mean  slightly  rounded  per- 
haps, etc.  To  relieve  this  difficulty 
a  regular  system  of  measuring  has 
1i>een  adopted. 

Let  us  consider  the  first  essential 
ioT  accurate  measuring.  These  are 
our  utensils — a  measuring  cup  of 
aluminum,  glass  or  tin,  a  teaspoon,  a 
tablespoon  and  a  common  case  knife, 
©r  preferable  a  limber  spatula.  The 
measuring  cup  is  divided  into  thirds 
and  fourths,  and  is  itself  a  half  pint 
Measure.  Measuring  spoons  holding 
one-fourth,  one-half,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  and  one  tablespoonful  are  ob- 
tainable, and  are  more  accurate 
than  common  spoons,  which  vary 
some  what  in  size.  However,  they  are 
not  so  necessary  as  measuring  cups, 
for  ordinary  cups  vary  so  consider- 
ably. 

Flour,  meal  and  powdered  sugar 
should  be  sifted  once  before  measur- 
ing. Soda,  baking-powder,  etc., 
should  be  stirred  before  measuring. 
All    measures    are   made    level. 

Dry  materials  are  put  into  a  cup 
lightly  with  a  spoon,  being  careful 
not  to  pack  or  shake  down.  The 
spatula  should  be  used  to  level  off 
the  top.  Fats,  such  as  'butter  and 
lard,  should  be  packed,  then  leveled. 
A  cupful  of  liquid  is  all  the  cup  will 
hold  and  carry  without  spilling.  To 
measure  a  spoonful,  dip  the  spoon 
into  the  ingredients,  fill,  lift  and 
level.  To  measure  one-half  spoon- 
ful, first  mliasure  a  whole  level 
spoonful,  then  divide  into  halves 
lengthwise,  and  push  one-half  off. 
For  a  quarter  spoonful,  divide  a  half 
spoonful  crosswise.  For  one-eighth 
spoonful,  divide  one-fourth  spoonful 
crosswise.  Thirds  are  obtained  by 
dividing  a  spoonful  crosswise  twice. 
Less  than  one-eighth  spoonful  is 
called  "a  speck"  or  "a  few  grains;" 
or  "a  speck"  is  as  much  as  will  lie 
on  the  tip  of  a  pointed  knife. 

These  are  standard  cooking 
school  measures  and  the  ones  used 
"by  the  culinary  experts  of  today. 

Measuring   Equivalents 
The  following  table  of  equivalents 
will  be  useful  to  the  cook: 

Three  teaspoonfuls,  1  tablespoon- 
ful; 16  teasponfuls,  1  cupful;  1  cup- 
ful, I  pint;  1  gill,  \  cupful;  2  cupa 
liquid,  1  pound;  4  cups  sifted  flour, 
1  pound;  3  cups  unsifted  flour,  1 
pound;  2  cups  fat,  1  pound;  2  cupa 
solid  meat,  1  pound;  2  cups  granu- 
lated sugar,  1  pound;  2%  cups 
brown  sugar,  1  pound;  2%  cup* 
powdered  sugar,  1  pound;  5  cups 
around  coffee,  1  pound;  8  large  eggs, 
1  pound;  9  medium  eggs,  1  pound; 
10   eraall    eggs,    1    pound;    2    table- 


UNUSUAL  PIES  UNUSUALLY 
GOOD 


Rice  Pie  Crust. — Line  a  greased 
pie  pan  with  cold  boiled  rice,  bring- 
ing the  rice  well  over  the  edge  of 
the  pan  and  shaping  it  with  a  spoon 
dipped  in  milk.  Bake  the  crust  in 
a  moderate  oven  until  it  is  slightly 
brown.  Use  the  crust  like  any  pas- 
try for  a  one-crust  pie. 

Sour  Milk  Pie. — Ingredients:  1 
cup  buttermilk  or  thick  clabbered 
milk,  2  tablespoons  cornstarch,  mix- 
ed with  4  tablespoons  cold  water,  J 
cup  maple  syrup,  2  egg  yolks  (beat- 
en), 1  lemon  (juice  and  grated  rind), 
1  tablespoon  melted  butter.  Heat  the 
milk  in  a  double  boiler.  When  it 
is  warm,  add  the  cornstarch  mixed 
with  cold  water.  Cook  the  mixture 
until  it  is  thick,  then  add  the  other 
ingredients,  and  coo'k  until  clear. 
Turn  it  into  a  baked  rice  crust,  cover 
with  the  following  meringue,  and 
bake  in  a  slow  oven  25  minutes. 

Meringue  for  Sour  Milk  Pie. — 
Whites  of  2  eggs,  4  tablespoons 
maple  syrup,  J  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Beat   the  egg  whites  until   they   are 


sweetening  and  the  cornstarch,  and 
cook  the  mixture  until  it  ie  thick, 
stirring  it  constantly.  Then  add  the 
egg,  and  cook  the  mixture  until  the 
egg  thickens.  Add  the  cheese,  the 
butter,  the  Juice  and  the  rind  of  the 
lemoB.  Pour  th«i  mixture  into  a  well- 
baked  rice  crust.  Cover  It  with  mer- 
ingue, and  brown  In  a  slow  OT»n. 
— U.    S.    Food   Administration. 


EGG     BREADS     FOR     SPRING 
BREAKFASTS 


Eggs  and  milk  are  plentiful  and 
now  is  the  time  to  make  egg  breads. 
The  milk  and  eggs  that  go  into  muf- 
fins and  cakes  are  not  lost;  you  get 
it  all  back  in  the  bread.  There  \m 
more  food  In  cornmeal  and  rice 
muffing  than  in  wheat  biscuit,  and 
we'll  help  considerably  in  averting 
a  wheat  famine  if  we  serve  these 
muffin  breads  at  our  meals  at  least 
twice  a  day  until  August  first. 

Below  are  suggestions  for  seven 
breakfaets  and  recipes  for  sevMi  egg 
breads: 

Sunday 

Menu. — Cornmeal  waffles,  honey 
rice    and    milk. 

Recipe  for  the  Waffles. — Ingredi- 
ents: i  cup  cornmeal,  \  cup,  75  per- 
cent wheat  flour,  1  tablespoon  melted 
butter,  I  teaspoon  soda,  1  cup  boiled 
rice,  2  eggs  well  beaten,   1  teaspoon 


1%  it  /4  IS  16  n  i& 


SMALL  TOOLS  FOR  THE  COOK 

1,  Wooden  stirrer;  2,  3,  egg  whips;  4,  5,  large  and  small  mixing 
spoons;  6,  egg  drainer;  7.  steel  fork;  8,  peeling  knife;  9,  10,  limber 
knives;  11,  carving  knife;  12,  ?ce-pick;  13,  dish-swab;  14,  soap  shaker; 
15,  vegetable  brush;  16,  plate  scraper;  17,  tack  puller;  18,  apple 
corer;    19,  can  opener;    20,  grater;    21,  whetstone;    22,   knife  sharpener. 


May  4,  Iflt. 

Tuesday 

Menu. — Buckwheat  muffins,  boiled 
hominy,  bacon. 

Recipe  for  Wheat  Muffins. — In- 
gredients: 1  cup  milk,  1  tablespoon 
fat,  1  tabl«8poon  syrup,  1  egg,  1  tea- 
spoon salt,  4  teaspoons  baking  pow- 
der, 1  cup  75  percent  wheat  ftour, 
%  cup  buckwheat  flour.  Sift  the 
dry  materials  together.  Add  to  the 
cup  of  millc  the  melted  fat,  syrup  and 
beaten  egg.  Combine  these  two  mix- 
tures, stirring  lightly  without  beat- 
ing. Bake  about  30  minutes  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven. 

Wednesday 

Menuu. — Spoon  bread,  baked  pota« 
toes,  salt  fish. 

Recipe  for  Spoon  Bread. — ^Ingre- 
dients: 1  cup  white  cornmeal,  1} 
cups  boiling  water,  1  cup  sweet  milk, 
1  teaspoon  salt,  2  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  2  eggs.  Sift  the  meal  into 
a  bowl.  See  that  the  water  is  boil- 
ing vigorously.  Pour  over  the  meal, 
stirring  at  the  same  time.  When 
lukewarm,  add  the  s^wyeet  milk,  the 
well-beaten  egg  yolk  and  beat  thoro. 
Add  the  baking  powder  and  last  fold 
in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites.  Pour 
into  a  hot,  well-greased  baking  dish 
and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven 
thirty  minutes.  Serve  from  the  bak- 
ing dish  with  a  spoon. 

Thursday 

Menu. — Rice  crumpets,  syrup,  oat- 
meal. 

Recipe  for  Crumpets. — Ingredi- 
ents: 1^  cups  milk,  1  tablespoon 
fat.  3  eggs,  1  teaspoon  salt,  2  tea- 
spoons baking  powder,  1  cup  boiled 
rice,  1  cup  cornmeal,  *  cup  75  per- 
cent wheat  flour.  Combine  as  for 
muffins.  Cook  on  hot  greased  grid- 
dle. 

Friday 
Menu. — Barley       muffins,       hash- 
brown   potatoes,   bacon. 

Recipe  for  Barley  Muffins. — In- 
gredients: 1  cup  milk,  1  tablespoon 
fat,  1  tablespoon  syrup,  1  egg,  1  tea- 
spoon salt,  4  teaspoons  baking  pow- 
der, 1  cup  75  percent  wheat  flour, 
lA  cup  barley  flour.  Follow  the 
directions  for  making  buckwheat 
muffins. 

Saturday 

Menu. — Oatmeal  muffins,  creamed 
potatoes,  scrambled  eggs. 

Recipe  for  Oatmeal  Muffins. — In- 
gredients: 1  cup  milk,  1  tablespoon 
fat,  2  tablespoons  syrup,  1  egg,  1  tea- 
spoon salt,  4  teaspoons  baking  pow- 
der, ?.  cup  75  percent  wheat  flour,  11 
cup  oatmeal.  Sift  the  salt,  baking 
powder  and  the  flour  together,  mix 
In  the  oatmeal.  Add  to  the  cup  of 
milk,  the  melted  fat,  syrup  and  beat- 
en egg.  Combine  these  two  mix- 
tures, stirring  lightly  without  beat- 
ing. 'Bake  about  30  minutes  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven.  Use  granula- 
ted oatmeal  or  put  rolled  oats  thru 
food  chopper. — U.  S.  Food  Admin- 
istration. 
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stiff,    add    the   syrup   gradually,    and 
then  the  vanilla. 

Cottage  Cheese  Pie. — Ingredients: 
1  cup  cottage  cheese,  *  cup  maple 
syrup,  %  cup  milk,  yolks  of  2  eggs 
(beaten),  2  tablespoons  melted  but- 
ter, salt,  I  teaspoon  vanilla.  Mix 
the  ingredients  in  the  order  given. 
Bake  the  pie  in  one  crust  made  of 
rice  as  directed  above.  Cool  it 
slightly,  cover  with  meringue,  and 
brown  in  a  slow  oven. 

Lemon  Cheese  Pie. — Ingredients: 
1  cup  cottage  cheese,  %  cup 
honey  or  3  cup  corn  syrup,  yolk  of 
1  egg  (beaten),  %  cup  milk,  2  table- 
spoons butter,  2  tablespoons  corn- 
starch, juice  and  grated  rind  of  1 
lemon.      Heat     the     milk,     add     the 


salt,  1  cup  sour  milk.  Sift  together 
the  flour,  soda  and  salt;  add  the 
other  ingredients  and  beat  thoroly; 
have  irons  hot   and   well   greased. 

Monday 

Menu. — Corn,  rice  muffins,  baked 
potatoes,   chicken   hash. 

Recipe  for  Muffins. — Ingredients: 
1  cup  cornmeal,  1  cup  boiled  rice,  1 
cup  milk,  2  eggs,  1  tablespon  fat,  1 
teaspoon  salt,  2  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  Mix  the  cornmeal.  rice,  milk 
and  shortening  together;  beat  5 
minutes;  then  add  the  well-beaten 
eggs,  beat  2  minutes,  then  add  the 
baking  powder.  Bake  in  hot  greased 
muffin  tins  or  in  shallow  pan.  Boiled 
hominy  may  be  used  in  the  above 
recipe  Instead   of  rice. 


THE  iPOf  ATO  AS  FOOD 


What  body  need  does  the  potato 
serve?  The  proportions  of  It£  sep- 
arate food  elements  are:  Water— 
75  to  80  percent;  carbohydrate 
(chiefly  starch) — 18  to  20  percent; 
protein — 2  to  2}  percent;  fat — 
trace;   mineral  matter — 1   percent. 

Since  the  amount  of  protein  is 
small,  the  potato  is  not  highly  valued 
as  a  body  builder.  The  chief  foot! 
element  of  the  potato  is  starch, 
therefore,  one  of  its  values  must  be 
that  of  a  fuel  food.  That  is,  it  fur- 
nishes energy  for  muscular  work. 

Its  large  amount  of  water  and  iti 
fiber  (included  in  the  carbohydrate) 
put  i^i  potato  in  the  class  of  bulky 


PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMER, 
PATTERNS 


foods,    especially   valuable   for   sup-  a  paste.     Add  1  cup  (boiling  water, 

plying    balast    to    diet.  cook  15  minutes.    Ad4  the  milk,  heat 

The  mineral  matter  In  potatoes  is  and  serve.     If  all  milk  is  used,  boil 

very  valuable,   containing  as  it  does  the  cocoa  and  sugar  with  just  enough 

potash,    phosphorus.    Iron    and   other  water   to  make  a  thin  paste.     They 

mineral  substances.  add  the  milk. 

The  potato  also   seems  to  contain        Cafe  au  Lait. — For  the  grown-ups 

eome  of    the    little   understood    sub-  French  coffee  or  cafe  au  lait  (coffee 

stances  which  appear  to  be  essential  with  milk)   is  a  nourishing  drink  as 

(to  growth  and   health.  well  as  a  stimulating  beverage.  Make 

In    addition    to    these    actual    food  strong    black   coffee,    and    while   hot 

values  which   are  so   desirable,      the  add    to    it    one-thJrd   or   one-half   as 

potato  can  be  prepared  in  a  variety  much  scalding  hot  milk.     Cover  and 

of  ways,  a  fact  which  prevents  mo-  set    In    boiling   water    until    needed. 

notony  in  Its  use,  and  it  can  also  be  Add  cream  when  served. 

used   in  rather  large   amounts.     Be-        Egg  Broth.— This  hot  drink  is  a       2398.— A  Bit  Different.— This  dress 

cause  of   the  scarcity   of   wh^at,      a  meal  in  itself.     It  is  especially  use-   jg  easy  to  develop.     You  may  have  it 

wider     use   of     potatoes    should     be  ful   for  babies  over  a  year  old   and   with   the   sleeve   in   wrist   length   or 

made  from  now  until  wheat  harvest  for  invalids.     Ingredients:    1  egg,  1    with  a  short,  elbow  sleeve.     Pattern 

L     .  X        .1,  i-^o-^^rv,,  „.,».o«    1   f«oo^r.r.r.  Ki.tfai.    1    Is  lu  4  slzesi  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  Size 

sends  the  new  wheat  to  mill.  teaspoon  sugar,  1  teaspoon  butter,  1    ^  ^^^^^^^^  2%  ykrds  of  36-inch  ma- 
Two  of  the  less  used  but  desirable  pint  hot  milk,  *  teaspoon  salt.  Beat    terial.     Price,  10  cents. 

potato    dishes    are:       Shepherd's  pie  the  Qgg  and  sugar  together;  add  the 

and    potatoes   with   cheese,    prepared  hot  milk  and  butter,  and  beat  thoro- 

the  same  as  macaroni  and  cheese.  In  ly.     Add  the  salt  and  serve  at  once. 

place  of  macaroni  use  cold  baked  or  — U.  S.  Food  Administration. 

boiled    potatoes.     These    suggestions  


GiT«  figures  and  lletters  of  each  pat- 
tern exactly  as  printed  at  beginning 
of  each  description  or  we  will  not  be 
responsiUle  for  correct  filling  of  or- 
ders. Qive  1)ust  measure  when  ordering 
waist  iMtteme,  waist  nie>a«ure  for 
•kirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  261  S. 
Third    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


My 
Best 
Engine 
Offer 


come  from  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  home  economics  extension 
department. 


SMALL  VI.  LARGE  KITCHEKS 


THE  INDOOR  CLOSET 


23  9 J! — Rompers.— Pattern    Is    cut 


As  a  rule  the  small  kitchen  is  the 

handy    kitchen,    tho    much   may    be 

said  In  favor  of  the  big,  roomy,  airy 

farm-house  workroom.  We  pr^f€r 
Last  fall  we  installed  on«  of  the  just  space  enough  to  hold  the  neces- 
indoor  chemical  closets  advertised  in  sary  furniture  and  allow  room  in  J  f^^^^^^^^f^^  ^^^^f  ^^^^/.^J^j^ 
Pennsylvania  Farmer.  After  using  enough  to  move  about  conveniently,  material.  Price,  10  cents, 
it  all  winter  we  feel  that  we  can  The  amount  of  furniture  really  es-  2361.-^Some  Things  for  Ba  y. — 
safely  recommend  It  to  others,  es-  sentlal  may  be  largely  a  matter  of  This  set  comprises  a  cloak  with  tape, 
pecially  where  the  outdoor  privy  has  inclividual  ta«U,  »>ut  Pe-nall^  I  ^.trn^USJis^fan  o'^The^^tjle^^^^^^ 
to  be  used  by  delicate  women.  Some  like,  fir»t  of  all,  a  good  range  in  a  j^gtrated.  It  is  cut  in  one  size  only, 
of  these  outdoor  closets  that  I  have  well-lighted  locabion;  sink  and  dish  r^^^  ^loak  requires  3%  yards.  The 
in  mind  are  nothing  more  than  a  cupboard  to  the  left,  tho  if  the  din-  dress  requires  2%  yards.  The  caip 
few  boards  fastened  together  and  ing  room  happens  to  be  reached  easi-  requires  %  jard  The  kimono  re- 
resting  above  ground  on  foundations  est  from  the  right  side  of  the  range  J^Jjes  %  ^yar^  of  36-inch  material. 
of  loose  stones.  They  are  not  only  it  Is  very  obvious  that  dish-washing  - 
unsanitary  breeding  places  for  ver-  should  be  done  on  this  side  aleo. 
min,  but  unsafe  and  cold  to  use  dur-  A  small  work  table  beside  the 
ing  our  long  cold  winters.  The  in-  cabinet  is  a  great  convenience,  as 
door  closet  takes  up  little  room,  is  the  cabinet  Is  a  little  crowded  If 
clean,  safe  to  use  and  is  a  perfect  one  Is  doing  very  much  cooking  or 
boon  to  country  women,  especially  baking  at  one  time.  It  is  a  ques- 
if  there  is  sickness  or  old  people  In  tion  at  our  house  which  could  be 
the  home.  spared  with  least  inconven-ience,  the 

We  empty  ours  about  once  in  16  range  or  the  cabinet.  My  cabinet 
or  IS  days.  There  are  three  in  the  holds  everything  required  for  bak- 
family  who  use  it  during  that  time,    ing    than    can    be    kept    in    a    warm 

I  wash  and   scald   and   air   the   con-    place,   and   as  It  stands   in  a  corner 

tainer  before  recharging  it  with  the  between  two  windows,  one  of  which  2416. — Short  Clothes  Set.  —  The 
chemicals.  To  two  gallons  of  water  Is  a  very  efficient  cooler,  everything  ?,'e'evV\Srin^o''nVwifh'?h?body  Jo^r! 
we  add  the  powdered  chemical,  then  can  be  kept  there  in  winter  and  ev-  tions,  may  be  finished  in  wrist  or  el- 
pour  over  the  top  the  chemical  oil.  erylhing  but  milk  and  butter  in  sum-  bow  length.  The  slip  petticoat  could 
This  oil  entirely  covers  the  water,  mer.  I  can  stand  at  the  cabinet  and  do  as  a  dress  for  warm  summer  days, 
and  ™ak«  i.  odorless  and  sate  to  prepare  absolutely  anything  in  the  l^'^Jl^Z^  plulrn  "If  '^Ttnt^^'i 
use.  baked    line,    and    only    one    step    is   months,  1  year,  2,  3  and  4  years.  The 

These  closets  may  be  set  up  any-    required   to  reach  the  oven.  dress  will  require  2  yards  of  36-inch 

where   in    the    home   where   there    is        I   know   of   one   good   housekeeper    material.      The   petticoat,    1%    yards 
access   to    a   chimney    for   the    small    who  insists  that  the  kitchen  should    of    27.-    or    36-inch    material       The 
...  .  .,.,  w.  _.  j»*^    drawers,  IVi  yards  of  27-  or  36-inch 

vent  pipe,  or  this  pipe  may  be  carried  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  material,  for  a  3-year  size.  Price, 
up  thru  the  roof.     If  used  according    whatever  service  it  may  be  required    10  cents. 

to    directions    and    properly    set    up,    for,  which  includes  a  cool  corner  and        2069. — Play  Suit. — It  may  have  a 

they    will    be    satisfactory    in    every    an  easy  chair,  a  couch  for  the  tern-   collar  or  be  finished  with  cool,  squaro 

,,..,,./-»  .        11J       u  x,^    ^,.^    K«    Leek      outline,      have      wrist-length 

way.— Mrs.    A.    A.    K.,    Ladkawanna    porary    invalid    where    he    may    be   ^^^^^^^    ^^j^    ^    ^^^^j    ^^^„    ^r   short 

Co.,  Pa.  waited      on      without      unnecessary   gieeves.     The  bloomers  are  cut   with 

steps,   and   a  shelf  of  good  books  for    comfortable    fulness    and    will     take 

the    spare    minute    while    watching   the  place  of  underskirts.     Pattern  is 

c<it   in    6   sizes:    2,    4,    6,    S,    10    and 


«tPA  rA»»  means  that  I  stand  ready 
9Vwv  to  meet  you  half  way  on 
engine  prices— sell  direct  from  fac- 
tor—Mali*  li.iiMdlsb  lUvaoni— eave  you  SIS  t« 
S2M  according  to  size.*  I  make  nothins  bat 
cnsines — ICezoeene  and  Gasoline — 2  to  22  H-P..— 
vive  you  the  benefit  of  SI  years  continuous, 
practical,  englne-boilding  experience.  Writa 
for  lat«st  price  list— all  styles— Stationary* 
'  Portable  and  SawRig. 

WITT 

'^f  ENGINES 

tim»-tr!ed  and  ttate-ieeted—cxit  f nel  eost  60 
per  cent,  valnz  keraBeno-atart  aa  easy  aaa 
caaoUnaentrine.  My  tennfl  are  Can,  PayMalt, 
la  MMiy  ioim-SO-Day  Trial-6-Year  Guaran- 
tee. Read  my  new  illustrated  book,  "low  T« 
Mfi  Ea^ata",  before  yoo  choose  any  enrine. 
This  is  a  book  for  the  farm  owner  as  well  aa 
^\t^  shop  ex^^ert.  By  reUirn  mail^ca££i>k 
EaH.WITTEi.Pn8, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2MS!  Oakland  Ave^  Kanaaa  City.  Mo. 
204S  Empire  Bldtf..      Pittsbargli.  Pa. 


HOT  MILK  DRINKS 


something    in    the    oven.      However, 


12  years.     Size  8  requires  3  yards  for 


Hot  milk  13  a  restful  drink  when   ^'^    ''^'^^'   ^.^J^    ^'^^  *°,i^K    Tl   I^    ^"^^  ,^°/.  ^\    '^^'^'.  /°«  l^^ 

room,  so  that  the  door  could  be  shut   bloomers,  of  44-inch  material.  Price, 

If,  for  example,  the  invalid  wants  to    10  cents.  ^ 

nap. — Mrs.    E.    M.    A.,    Chautauqua 

County,    Pa. 


POTATO  OMELET 


one  i|  tired,  and  a  sleep-inviting 
drink  before  going  to  bed.  Hot  milk 
is  an  agreeable  change  to  offer  chil- 
dren and  a  nutritious  addition  to 
the  supper  meal.  Why  not  hot  milk 
between  meals  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary piece  of  bread?     Heat  it  in  

a  double  boiler,  and  don't  let  it  boil.  Beat  together  two  eggs  and  a  cup 

Cocoa.    —    Children    should    have  and    a    half    of   milk.      Season    with 

milk,  yet  some  dislike  It.    Cocoa,  the  salt    and    pepper   and    add    a    bit   of 

universal  favorite.  Is  a  solution.  Co-  baking  powder.     Slowly  add   this  to 

coa  and   bread  make  a  good  supper,  one  and  a  half  cup.s  of  mashed  pota- 

For  children  less  cocoa  can  be  used  to — shredded   lightly   with  a  fork   if 

than    the  recipe   calls  for,   and    they    cold — and  when  smooth  pour  into  a        2397^— Pretty    and    Simple. This 

like    it    just    as    well.      Ingredients:  hot  frying  pan  and  brown  in  butter,    design  is  cut  with  the  front  in  yoke 

1  teaspoon  cocoa,   1   teaspoon  sugar,  allowing  the  egg  to  set.     This  may    panel  effect.     The  skirt  portions  are 

I  cup  water  and  J  cup  milk  or  1  cup  be  served   with   poached   eggs  If  de-   '""   ^^A  gathered.     Pattern   is  in  5 

milk      Mix  the  sugar  *nd  cocoa,  and  sired  or  minced  ham  may  be  added.-  l^^^iJ^  3  H^ardTof Vs-'inch  matlri- 

■tir  in  enough  bolting  water  to  make  E.  P.  L.,  Philadelphia.                           ^1.     Price,  10  cents. 


uu  yj 


SicleUIIhiysati 

FOR  ten  days  we  want  to  transform  your 
Ford  into  a  Si, 000  car.    We  will  do  this 
by  putting  on  a  set  of  Hassler  Shock 
Absorbers. 

If  you  are  willing,  we  will  take  them  back 
^thout  question  when  the  ten  days  have 
^psed.  But  you  won't  bring  them  back. 

For 


PATtNTEO 


Ford 

2Shodilbsoil)er  cars 

Don't  take  another  fellow's  word  for  It. 
Peel  for  yourself  the  case  and  comfort,  the 
tmoolhness  found  in  a  Hasslerized  Ford. 

Hasslcr  Shock  Absoibers  pay  for  them- 
•elves  over  and  over  again.  Reduced  tire 
bills,  more  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline,  one- 
third  up- keep  cost  saved-all swel[, 
the  total  of  Ilaasler  dividends 
300,000  Ford  Owners  recog- 
nize their  economic  neces- 
sity. Write  today  for  Fr»e 
Trial  Bbnk,  illustrated  cir- 
cular and  opinions  of  users. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER.  Ik. 
IMNawaiSl..  ladaoap«lU,  laL 


R.  K.  Double  Tread 
Tires  Wear  Better 

than  the  nverajie  double  troad  tire,  borau'*  fhoy 
are  trpatod  bv  a  special  process  Only  standard 
t rpBdx  are  irtirn .  sowed  toiri'ther  by  strong  double 
rhain  St  Itching,  nv  tt-ls  pr«r«w  they  are  practi- 
cally puncture  proof  and  will  stand  any  test.  They 
are  RU-tranteed  to  give  you  100  percent  service. 

The  foiiowini;  arc  the  little  prices  of 
our  guaranteed  tires. 


Sizes 

30:3 

30x3  S 

32x3': 

33x4 

34x4 


Price 

ie.so 

7.60 

8.G0 

10.50 

10  50 


SIses 

30x4 

34x4h 

35x4  S 

3«s4H 

37x41. 


Price 
tl'.OU 
U.OO 
12.IKI 
13  00 
13  50 


We  will  retread  your  old  tires  by  our 
Unproved  proce-is  .-ind  guarantee  them 
at  the  following  pricw: 


8ize8 

30x3 

30x3', 

32x3 1, 

38x4 

.'!4x4 


Prlc. 
15.50 

e.oo 

7.00 
8.60 
8.50 


sues 

30x4 

34x4', 

35x4'. 

.-)6x4S 

.•J7X4S 


Price 

«S.50 

8.50 

9.00 

9.00 

10.00 


Add  $1.00  to  the  above  for  Non-Skid  Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stnd  for  detcriptice     hoof^lel    and     prtee    list. 


^?i 


\ 


',  n 


r*  —^  :^T*-^r*-T^''-'W'^ 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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The  Nightman's  Story 

By  Frank  H.  Spearman 


Copyright  by  MoCIur«.  PhllUpa  A  Co. 


A  few  months  after  he  became 
competent  to  handle  a  key  the  night- 
man at  Goose  River  Junction  went 
wrong.  When  Callahan  told  Bull- 
head he  thought  about  giving  him 
the  job,  the  boy  went  wild  with  ex- 
citement, and  in  a  burst  of  confidence 
showed  Callahan  his  star.  It  was 
the  best  thing  that  ever  happened, 
for  the  assistant  head  of  the  division 

had   an    impulsive   way   of   swearing 

the  nonsense  out  of  a  bo^.'s  head,  and 
His    full    name   was    James    Gilles-    had  learned  something  about  wiping   ^j^g^,  Bullhead  confessed   to  being  a 
pie  Blaine  Lyons;  but  his  real  name    he  tried  one  day  to  back  an  engine    detective  a  fiery  stream  was  poured 
was   Bullhead — just    plain    Bullhead,    out    on    the    turntable    just    to    see    ^^    j^j^^        r^^^    foolishness    couldn't 
When  he  began  passenger  braking   whether  it  was  easy.     It  was;   dead    g^j^g  all  be  driven  out  in  one  round; 
the  trainmaster  put  him  on  with  Pat   easy;  but  the  turntable  happened  to    ^uj.    jamie    Lyons     went    to     Goose 
Francis.  The  very  first  trip  he  made,   be    arranged   wrong    for    the   experi-    Rjver  fairly  well  informed  as  to  how 
a  man  in  the  smoking  car  asked  him   ment;    and   Neighbor,   before  calling    much  of  a  fool  he  was. 
.  where  the  drinking  water  was.  Bull-  In  the  wrecking  gang,  took  occasion        Goose  River  Junction  is  not  a  live- 

I^V''         head,    tho   sufl[iciently    gaudy   in    his    to  kick  Bullhead  out   of   the  round-    jy   place.     It   has  been  claimed   that 
new  uniform,   was  not   prepared   for    house  bodily.  even    the   buzzards    at    Goose    River 

any  question  that  might  be  thrown  Nevertheless,  Bullhead,  like  every  Junction  play  solitaire.  But  apart 
at  him.  He  pulled  out  his  book  of  Medicine  Bend  boy,  wanted  to  rail-  from  the  utter  loneliness  it  was  hard 
rules,  which  he  had  been  told  to  con-  road.  Some  fellows  can't  be  shut  to  hold  operators  there  on  account  of 
suit  in  case  of  doubt,  and  after  some  off.  He  was  offered  the  presidency  Nellie  Cassidy.  A  man  rarely  stayed 
study  referred  his  inquirer  to  the  of  a  Cincinnati  bank  by  a  private  at  Goose  River  past  the  second  pay- 
fire-bucket  hanging  at  the  front  end  detective  agency  which  had  just  sent  check.  When  he  got  money  enough 
of  the  car.  The  passenger  happened  up  the  active  head  of  the  institu-  to  resign  he  resigned;  ^nd  all  be- 
to  be  a  foreigner  and  very  thirsty,  tion  for  ten  years;  but  as  Bullhead  cause  Nellie  Cassidy  despised  opera- 
He  climbed  up  on  the  Baker  heater,    could     not     arrange     transportation    tors. 

according  to  directions,  and  did  at  east  of  the  river  he  was  obliged  to  The  lunch  counter  that  Matt  Cas- 
some  risk  get  hold  of  the  bucket —   let  the  opportunity  pass.  sidy,  Nellie's  father,  ran  at  the  Junc- 

but  it  was  empty.  -  When  the  widow  Lyons  asked  Cal-    tion  was  just  an  adjunct  for  feeding 

"Iss  no  vater  hier,"  cried  the  sec-  lahan  to  put  Jamie  at  telegraphing  train  crews  and  the  few  miners  who 
ond-class  man.  Bullhead  sat  half  the  assistant  superintendent  nearly  wandered  down  from  .the  Glencoe 
way  back  in  the  car,  still  studying  fgn  g^ff  his  chair.  Mrs.  Lyons,  how-  spur.  Matt  himself  took  the  night 
the  rules.  He  looked  up  surprised  ever,  was  in  earnest,  as  the  red-hair-  turn,  but  days  it  was  Nellie  who 
but  turning  around  pointed  with  gd  man  soon  found  by  the  way  his  heated  the  Goose  River  coffee  and 
confidence  to  the  firepail  at  the  hind  shirts  were  starched.  Her  son,  mean-  dispensed  the  pie — contract  pie  made 
end  of  the  smoker.  time,  had  gotten  hold  of  a  sounder,    ^t  Medicine  Bend,  and  sent  by  local 

"Try  the  other  bucket,  Johnnie,"  and  was  studying  telegraphy,  corres-  freight  classified  as  ammunition, 
he  said,  calmly.  At  that  every  man  ponding  at  the  same  time  with  the  loaded  and  released,  O,  R. 
in  the  car  began  to  choke;  and  the  Cincinnati  detective  agency  for  the  ^^  was  Nellie's  cruelty  that  made 
German,  thinkiing  the  new  brakeman  town  and  county  rights  to  all  "hid-  ^^^  frequent  shifts  at  Goose  River, 
was  making  funny  of  him,  wante|  to  den  and  undiscovered  crime,"  on  the  ^o^  that  she  was  unimpressi.ble,  or 
fight.  Now  Bullhead  would  rather  Mountain  Division — rights  offered  at  ^^d  no  heroes.  She  had  plenty  of 
fight  than  go  to  Sunday  School  any  the  very  reasonable  price  of  ten  dol-  ^hem  in  the  engine  and  the  train 
day,  and  without  parley  he  engaged  lars  by  registered  mail,  bank  draft  service.  It  was  the  smart-uniformed 
the'insulted  homesteader.  Pat  Fran-  or  express  money  order;  currency  at  yo^^K  conductors  and  the  kerchiefed 
cis  parted  them  after  some  hard  sender's  risk.  The  only  obligations  i«venile  engineers  on  the  fast  runs 
words  on  his  part;  and  Kenyon,  the  imposed  by  this  deal  were  secrecy  ^o  whom  Nellie  paid  deference,  and 
trainmaster,  gave  Bullhead  three  and  a  German  silver  star;  and  Bull-  ^^^  whom  she  served  the  preferred 
months  to  study  up  v  here  the  water   head,     after     holding     his     trusting   doughnuts. 

cooler  was  located  in  Standard,  A  mother  up  for  the  ten.  became  a  reg-  ^"^  this  was  nothing  to  Bullhead, 
pattern,  smoking  cars.  Bullhead's  ularly  Installed  detective  with  pro-  "®  ^^^  ^'^  ^ead  so  full  of  things 
own  mother,  who  did  Callahan's  prietary  rights  to  local  misdeeds.  "^'^^^  ^^  took  his  new  position  that 
washing,  refused  to  believe  her  son  Days  he  plied  his  sounder,  and  nights  h®  ^^^ed  to  observe  Nellie's  con- 
was  so  stupid  as  not  to  know;  but  he  lay  awake  trying  to  mix  up  Pete  tempt.  He  was  just  passing  out  of 
Bullhead,  who  now  tells  the  story  Beezer  and  Neighbor  with  the  disap-  the  private  detective  stage;  just  get- 
himself  claims  he  did  not  know.  pearance     of     various     bunches     of   ^'"^   over  dental     beginnings;      just 

When  he  got  back  to  work  he  tried    horses  from  the  Bar  M  ranch.  Rising    to    the    responsibility   of    the 

wueu  ut:  6ut  u«v-  ..      ,  ,.  ^.^    1.    1,  I-     Itey,    and   a   month    devoted     to     his 

the  freight  trains.     They  put  h.m  on        About    he  same  t.ihe  he  became  In-   ,^^^^^^,^^^    ^^^^    ^„^    ^^^ 

the  Number  Twenty-nln^  loca  ,  ana    terested  m  dentistry;  not  that  there   ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

one  day  they  were  drifting  into  the   is    any    obvious    connection    between    p^„„.  „„  *„  *>.^  „      •  ,  ry  nu*    ^ 

'         ■'  ,       ..  1.  ,,        •..  J    J  ^     ^.  1         J    Previous  to  the  coming  of  Bullhead, 

vard  at  Goose  River  Junction  when    railroading  and   detective  work   and  u   ^  .  ,  ^     .    ^ 

'there    came    from    the    cab    a    sharp    filling  teeth-but   his   thoughts  just   "°  ^^^^^  f  ^^^^  '"^'^  ^^^^  ''^f  ^/^^^ 

call  for  brakes.     Instead  of  climbing    turned   that   way  and   following   the   °f   *^^   ''"'^^   ^«  ^  '^'''^^^   for  lone- 

.      ,       .      ,    ,„„      J   .         *  •    1       1  J  '  i.  X       u     jij   t*    liness;    it    proved    a    great    scheme; 
out  and   grabbing  a  brakewheel   for   advice  of  a  local  dentist,  who  didn't   v,..^   ,^   ,  .^        _  .  ' 

dear   life.    Bullhead    looked   out    the  want   altogether   to   discourage   him, 

window  to  see  what   the  excitement  Bullhead  borrowed  a  pair  of  forceps 

was.      By   the   time   he   had    decided  and  pulled  all  the  teeth  out  of  a  cir- 

what  rule  covered  the  emergency  his  cular  saw  to  get  his  arm  into  prac- 

train  had  driven  a  stray  flat  half  way  tice.     Before  the  dentist  pronounced 

through  the  eating  house  east  of  the  him    proficient,    though,    his    mother 


ly  useless  she  tried  cajolery — she 
smiled  on  Bullhead.  Not  till  then 
did   he  give  up;    her  smile  was   his 


but  it  aroused  the  unmeasured  con- 
tempt of  Nellie  Cassidy.  She  scorn- 
ed Bullhead  unspeakably,  and  her 
only  uneasiness  was  that  he  seemed 
unconscious  of  It. 

However,    the    little    Goose    River 

..        nnuj/^iii.           jj.i  J  ^^^^  had  no  idea  of  letting  him  escape 

depot.     Kenyon,   after  hearing  Bull-    had  Callahan  reduced  to  terms,  and  ..  „.  „         „„                    ^                  * 

,.^     .   .          i     *  *  «»     it.             •  *     i                ■   *     J     X  *  that  way.  When  scorn  became  clear- 
head's  own  candid  statement  of  fact,    the     assistant      superintendent  put 

coughed  apologetically  and  said  three  Bulhead   among   the  operators. 

years;   whereupon  Bullhead  resigned  ^hat    was   a   great    day    for   Bull-   „.„   „^  ^.^„  ^p.    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^    ^^^ 

permanently   from    the   train   service  ^ead.     He  had  to  take  the  worst  of   undoing.     It  was  so  a;bsolutely  novel 

and  applied  for  a  job  in  the  round-  j^^  ^f  course;  sweeping  the  office  and    to     Bullhead— Bullhead      who     had 

house.                 .  that;    but    whatever    his    faults,    the   never   got    anything    but    kicks    an.l 

But    the   roundhouse — for     a    boy  boy   did   as   he   was  told.      Only   one   curses   and   frowns.      Before  Nellie's 

like  Bullhead.     It  would   hardly  do.  vicious  habit  clung  to  him — he  had    smiles,       judiciously       administere  1, 

He  was  put  at  helping  Pete  Beezer,  a  passion  for  reading  the  rules.     In    Bullhead  melted   like   the   sugar  she 

the   boiler   washer.      One   night   Pete  spite    of    this,    however,    he    steadily    began  to  sprinkle  in  his  coffee      That 

was  snatching  his  customary  nap  in  mastered    the    taking,     and,    as     for   ^vas  what  she  wanted;   when  he  was 

the  pit  when  the  hose  got  away  from  sending,  he  could  do  that  before  he   fairly  dissolved.     Nellie  like  the  cof- 

Bullhead    and   struck    his    boss.      In  got  out  of  the  cuspidor  department,    fee   went    gradually   cold       Builheai 

the  confusion,  Peter,  who  was  near-  Everybody  around  the  Wickiup  bul-   became  miserable,  and  to  her  life  at 

ly  drowned,  lost  a  set  of  teeth;  that  lied    him,    and    maybe    that    was   his   Goose   River   was   once  more   endur- 

was  sufficient  In  that  department   of  salvation.     He  got  used  to  expecting   able. 

the   motive    power;    Bullhead    moved  the  worst   of  it,   and  nerved   himself        it    was   then    that    Bullhead   began 

on.   suddenly.      Neighbor  thought  he  to    take    it.    which    in    railroading   is    to   sit   up   all    day,   after   working  ail 

might  do  for  a  wiper.     After  the  boy  half  the  battle.                                            night,  to  get  a  single  smile  fro:a  the 
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direction  of  the  pie  rack.  He  hung, 
utterly  miserable,  around  the  I'jnch 
room  all  day,  while  Nellie  made  im- 
personal remarks  about  the  color- 
less life  of  a  mere  operator  as  com- 
pared with  life  in  the  cab  of  a  ten- 
wheeler.  She  admired  the  engineer, 
Nellie — was  there  ever  a  doughnut 
girl  who  didn't?  And  when  One  or 
Two  rose  smoking  out  of  the  alkali 
east  or  the  alkali  west,  and  the 
mogul  engine  checked  its  gray  string 
of  sleepers  at  the  Junction  platform, 
and  Bat  Mullen  climbed  down  to  oil 
'round — as  he  always  did — there 
were  the  liveliest  kind  of  beels  be- 
hind the  counter. 

Such  were  the  imoments  when  Bull- 
head sat  In  the  lunch  roorn,  un- 
noticed, somewhat  back  wher?  the 
flies  were  bad,  and  helped  himself 
aimlessly  to  the  sizzling  maple 
syrup — Nellie  rustling  back  and 
forth  for  Engineer  Mullen  who  ran 
in  for  a  quick  cup,  and  consulted, 
after  each  swallow,  a  dazzling  open- 
faced  gold  watch,  thin  as  a  double 
eagle;  but  Bat  at  twenty-one  was 
pulling  the  fast  trains  and  carried 
the  best.  And  with  Bullhead  feed- 
ing on  flannel  cakes  and  despair,  and 
Nellie  Cassidy  looking  quite  her 
smjirtest,  Mullen  would  dnnk  his 
coffee  in  an  impassive  rush,  never 
even  glancing  Bullhead's  way — ab- 
solutely ignoring  Bullhead.  What 
was  he  but  a  nightman,  anyway? 
Then  Mullen  would  take  as  much  as 
a  minute  of  his  running  time  to 
walk  forward  to  the  engine  with 
Miss  Cassidy,  and  stand  in  the  lee 
of  the  drivers  chatting  with  her, 
while  Bullhead  went  completely 
frantic. 

It  was  being  ignored  in  that  way, 
after  her  smiles  had  once  been  his, 
that  crushed  the  night  operator.  It 
filled  his  head  with  schemes  for  ob- 
taining recognition  at  all  hazards. 
He  began  by  quarrelling  violently 
with  Nellie,  and  things  were  coming 
to  a  serious  pass  around  the  depot 
when  the  Klondike  business  struck 
the  Mountain  Division.  It  came  with 
a  rush  and  when  they  began  run- 
ning through  freight  extras  by  way 
of  Goose  River  short  line,  day  and 
night,  the  Junction  station  caught 
the  thick  of  It.  It  was  something 
new  altogether  for  the  short  line 
rails  and  the  short  line  operators, 
and  Bullhead's  night  trick,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  poke  the  fire  and 
pop  at  coyotes,  became  straightway 
a  busy  and  important  post.  The  added 
work  kept  him  jumping  from  sun- 
down till  dawn,  and  kept  him  from 
loafing  daytimes  around  the  lunch 
counter  and  ruining  himself  on  fer- 
mented syrup. 

On  a  certain  night,  windier  than 
all  the  November  nights  that  had 
gone  before,  the  night  operator  sat 
alone  in  the  office  facing  a  resolve. 
Goose  River  had  become  intolerable. 
Medicine  Bend  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  for  Bullhead  now  had  a 
suspicion,  due  to  Callahan,  t]jat  he 
was  a  good  deal  of  a  chump,  and 
he  wanted  to  get  away  from  the 
ridicule  that  had  always  and  every- 
where made  life  a  burden.  There 
appeared  to  Bullhead  nothing  for  it 
but  the  Klondike.  On  the  table  be- 
fore the  moody  operator  lay  his  let- 
ter of  resignation,  addressed  In  due 
form  to  J.  S.  Bucks,  superintendent. 
Near  it,  under  the  lamp,  lay  a  well- 
thumbed  copy  of  the  book  of  rules, 
open  at  the  chapter  on  Resignations, 
with  subheads  on — 
Resign,  who  should. 
Resign,  how  to. 

Resign,  when  to.   (See  also  Time.) 
The  fact  was  It  had  at  last  pain- 
fully forced  itself  on  Bullhead  that 
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he  was  not  fitted  for  the  railroad 
business.  Pat  Francis  had  unfeel- 
ingly told  him  so.  Callahan  had 
told  him  ao;  Neighbor  had  told  him 
^o;  Bucks  had  told  him  so.  On  that 
^point  the  leading  West  End  authori- 
ties were  agreed.  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  discouragements  he  had  per- 
sisted and  at  last  made  a  show.  Who 
was  it  now  that  had  shaken  his  stub- 
born conviction?  Bullhead  hardly 
dared  confess.  But  it  was  undoubted- 
ly one  who  put  up  to  be  no  authority 
whatever  on  Motive  Power  or  Train 
Service  or  Operating — it  was  Matt 
Cassidy's  girl. 

While  he  reread  his  formal  letter 
and  compared  on  spelling  with  his 
pocket  Webster,  a  train  whistled. 
Bullhead  looked  at  the  clock:  11.40 
P.  M.  It  was  the  local  freight,  Thir- 
ty, come  in  from  the  West,  working 
back  to  Medicine.  From  the  East, 
Number  One  had  not  arrived;  she 
was  six  hours  late,  and  Bullhead 
looked  out  at  his  light,  for  he  had 
orders  for  the  freight.  It  was  not 
often  that  such  a  thing  happened, 
because  One  rarely  went  off  schedule 
badly  enough  to  throw  her  into  his 
turn.  He  had  his  orders  copied  and 
O.  K.*d,  and  waited  only  to  de- 
liver them. 

It  was  fearfully  windy.  The  266 
enafine,  pulling  Thirty  that  night, 
wheezed  in  the  gale  like  a  man  with 
■the  apoplexy.  She  had  a  new  fire- 
man on,  who  was  burning  the  life 
out  of  her.  and  as  she  puffed  pain- 
fully down  on  the  scrap  rails  of  the 
first  siding  and  took  the  Y,  he»r 
overloaded  safety  gasped  violently. 

When  the  conductor  of  the  Num- 
t>er  Thirty  train  opened  the  station 
door,  the  wind  followed  him  like  a 
catamount.  The  stove  puffed  opeh 
with  a  down  draft,  and  shot  the 
room  full  of  stinging  smoke.  The 
lamp  blaze  flew  up  the  chimney — 
out — and  left  the  nightman  and  the 
conductor  in  darkness.  The  train- 
man with  a  swear  shoved-to  the  door, 
and  Bullhead,  the  patient,  turned 
over  his  letter  of  resignation  quick 
in.  the  dark,  felt  for  a  match  and 
relighted  his  lamp.  Swearing  again 
•at  Bullhead,  the  freight  conductor 
•waggered  over  to  his  table,  felt  in 
111  :he  operator's  pockets  for  a  cigar, 
tumbled  all  the  papers  around,  and 
once  more,  on  general  principles, 
•wore. 

Bullhead  took  things  uncomplain- 
ingly, but  he  watched  close,  and 
was  determined  to  fight  if  the  brute 
discovered  his  letter  of  resignation. 
When  the  trainman  could  think  of 
no  further  indignities  he  took  his 
orders,  to  meet  Number  One  at  Sack- 
ley,  the  second  station  east  of  Goose 
River.  After  he  had  signed.  Bull- 
head asked  him  about  the  depot  fire 
at  Bear  Dance  that  had  been  going 
over  the  wires  for  two  hours,  remind- 
ed him  of  the  slow  order  for  the 
number  nine  culvert  and  as  the  rude 
visitor  slammed  the  door  behind  him, 
held  his  hand  over  the  lamp.  Then 
he  sat  down  again  and  turned  over 
his  letter  of  resignation. 

To  make  it  binding  It  lacked  only 
his  signature — James  Gillespie 
Blaine  Lyons — now,  himself,  of  the 
opinion  of  every  one  else  on  the  West 
End;  that  he  was  just  a  natural  born 
blooming  fool.  He  lifted  his  pen  to 
sign  off  the  aspirations  of  a  young 
lifetime  when  the  sounder  began  to 
snap  and  sputter  his  call.  It  was  the 
despatcher.  and  he  asked  hurriedly 
if  Number  Thirty  was  there. 

"Number  Thirty  Is  on  the  Y,"  an- 
swered Bullhead. 

Then  came  a  train  order.  "Hold 
Number  Thirty  till  Number  One  ar- 
rives." 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Double  Protection 


The  first  meaning  of  Raynster  is  protection. 
The  Raynster  Label  protects  you  in  buying. 
It  assures  you  honest  money's  worth.  It  tells 
you  of  sturdy  materials  and  sound  workman- 
ship. It  makes  certain  the  protection  from 
rain  and  storm  that  you  expect  from  your 
Raynster  in  the  wearing. 

Provide  this  double  protection  today.  Get 
a  Raynster.  Equip  your  family  with  Raynsters. 
The  modern  efficiency -demand  makes  a 
weather-proof  coat  an  essential.  Health,  com- 
fort and  economy  require  it. 

Protection  is  less  expensive   than   doctors' 


The  Raynster  Label  marks  the  largest  line 
of  weather-proof  clothing  made ;  including  all 
kinds  of  heavy,  rubber-surfaced  coats  for  out- 
door workers;  single  and  double  texture  slip- 
ons;  featherweight  silks  and  cloth  Raynsters 
of  finest  woolens.  Some  of  them  are  splendid 
overcoats  and  ulsters  that  are  fine  for  driving 
in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Ask  for  your  Raynster  in  any  good  cloth- 
ing store.  Look  for  the  label  in  the  collar.  A 
Style  Book  will  be  mailed  ^/^  if  you'll  write 
for  it. 

There  Is  a  Raynster  for  every  member  of 


bills  or  spoiled  ciotmng.  the  family. 

United  States  Rubber  Compa 

Clothing  Division,  New  York  and  Boston 
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Kavn  ster  i 


Your  cbaooe  la  In  Canada.     Rich  l»nda  and  buslnea  i 
opportti nil  kg  offer  you  independence.    Farm  landa  til 
to  $ <()  an  acre:  irrlgatrd  liimia  $35  to  S50.     Twenty  I 
yesD)  to  pay;  $2,000  loan  In  Improvements  or  ready- 
made  farms.    Lean  of  livestock.    Taxes  average  under 


twenty  cents  an  acres;  no  taxen  on  improvcmcntH.  per- 
sonal propertv  oriivMtook.  Oood  markpfs,  churches, 
scboola,  roans,  tolcphonea.    Kxcellent  cl'mate — cropa  | 


and  livestock  prove  It.  Special  homcsK-ekers'  fare  cer- 
tlflcatCB.  Write  for  free  booklets.  .Ml.in  Cameron, 
General  Superlnlendeut  Land  Branch,canadlan  Pacl- 
i)c  Railway.  523  .Ninth  Avenue,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
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No  More  Dull  Razors  for   those   Who   Use   the 

I    NEVER    FAIL    RAZOR    SHARPENER    I 


HAY  and  STRAW  I 

Shipment  want«d— Also  Potatoes, A pplefl,Onions,Poul- 
try,  and  all  Produce  —  Prompt  retuma,  high   prices. 

Feed  and  Fertilizer  Sacks  Bought 

at  good  cash  prices — What  bave  you  to  offer? 
OIBB3ABRO.,  323  N.  Front  St.  Phi  la,  Pa. 


Berry  and  Vegetable    Plants 

Strawberrv,    Raaplierry,    Blackberry,  Aapara«us. 

Rhubarb,HorseradUh,Cabba«e,Caullflowerr,Bc»t, 

Lettuce,     EM.     Pepper,    Paraley.    Tomato.    Sweet 

Potato  Plants.     Also  Fruit  and  Ornamental   Trees. 

Man  or  express  prepaid.  Cataloeue  Free. 

HARRY  D.  SQUIRES,         Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


PIPE 


■erond  hand.  I.aree  stork  nil 
^liea  furnished  with  nf  »  threa<l.4 
AcoOpUng^.  Prompt  Hhlpment. 
I.  F.  MnA,      41S  Morer  SL  Phlla. 


HAY 


H  w.  0  POWER  I  cr         mw.ssstswVM  u 

a  are  the     largest  bandlen  of    commission  bar  » 

**  I  o greater     >  ew  York:  li  you  have  hay  to  dto-  A 

Y  poae  of  eommuDieatc  wifh  tbem.  y 


HAY 


^':^VINSYDE  TYRE^ 


tAniM»tnO».P— tTn.i 


PERCHERON  STALLION 

No.  125175.  for    sale.    Foaled    April  10,  lOK. 

ELIZABETH  FARMS.  R.  F.  D. 
Lltits,  LancMtw  Co.,  Pa. 


razor   into   tbe  machine,  as  it 
Nothing  to  get  out   of   order. 


A   special    device  is 


This  illustration  shows  the  method  of  sharpening  an  old  style  razor  with  the 
Never  Fail  Razor  Sharpener.  The  razor  is  simply  pushed  into  the  receiver  and 
is  adjusted  automatically  so  as  to  bring  it  against  the  lenther  at  the  proper  bevel, 
a^  it  is  always  held  in  the  ume  perfect  adjustment.  No  screws  to  turn,  or 
spring  to  place.  Any  razor  ever  made  can  be  sharpened  by  this  machine.  No 
exceptions  are  allowed.  The  thick  or  thin,  broad  or  narrow,  old  style  or  safety, 
any  blade  and  every  blade.  You  simply  push  the 
hangs  on  the  hook  and  pull  the  ends  of  the  leather. 
Nothing  to  break. 

Don't    throw   your   old    safety    blades   away, 
for  inserting  safety  blades  so  that  they  can  be  sharpened  just  the   same  u 
fashioned  razor.  i 

Given  as  a  reward  for  a  club  of  two   subscriptions  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  19*20,  at  $1 .00  each. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

i      261  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

5  i 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


Makes  Any 

Washing  Easy 

Tbcra  it  an  easier  way  to  wash  than  waarin^  oot  your  back 
and  the  clothes  orar  the  waahboard.  Put  20  Male  Team  Borax 
Soap  Chips  in  the  wash  water  and  save  two-thirds  in  time 
and  labor.  The  Borax  softens  the  water,  loosens  the  dirt  and 
aiakea  the  soap  work.     Use 


MULE  TEAM 
BORAX  SOAP  CHIRS 

this  way  Co  ^et  best  results:  — 

Maka  a  Soap  Jelly  by  adding  three  tablespoons  of  Chips  to  a 
qoart  of  water  and  boil.  Put  enough  of  this  solution  into  the 
wash-water  to  maka  a  good  suds  and  soak  or  boil  clothes  as 
usual.  Will  not  shrink  woolena  or  injure  fine  fabrics.  An  8  oz. 
package  of  20  Mule  Team  Borax  Soap  Chips  equate  2Sc  worth 
of  ordinary  laundry  soap. 

It's  tke  Borax  with  ths  nap  that  does  tk*  wrk. 

AT  ALL  DEALERS 


TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 

REEEX  SLICKER 

Practical  as  a 

as  necessary.     ./jA 
Nake  every        '^ 
rainy  day 
couni. 

Abaoluio 
ureMarkod 
ihus  — 

^^$^^^ 

^VK^      AJLTOWIRCO.  BOSTON 


HeatsYour  Whole  House 

Comfortacbly  From 

One  Register  - 


ALL  the  comfort,  health  and  con- 
k  venience  of  furnace  beat,  freedom 
from  annoyance  and  danger  of  stoves 
without  tearing  up  your  walls  for  pipes 
or  flues  or  heating  your  cellar. 
L  The  only  pipelesa  ftirnace  whicb  com* 
pleteir  incorporates  correct  priaelplas  of 
pipeloss  heating  Greater  warm  airospa- 
dty  and  acicntificaJIy  proportioned 
heating  surface  insure  conetant  cir- 
culation ofwarm, moist  air  in  8uffi« 
cient  volume  to  heat  comfort- 
ably the  entire  house 


Uncle  Sam  s 
Fighting  Boys  Wear 

IRONCLAD  Khaki 

Twill  Cloth 

You  men  and  vromen  of  hU  "home 
guard"  should  wear  this  patriotio 
•conomy  cloth,  too.  It's  fast  sulphwr 
dyed  and  wesirs  like  leather. 

SHIRTS,    ?MfTS    AND     OVERALLS 

made  of  the  genuine  Ironclad  Khaki 
(the  kind  Uncle  Sam  uses)  carry  the 
yellow  "army"  label,  like  the  alMve. 
Look  for  it  in  the  garment  hef ore  you 
buy. 

WrHe  today  for  free  »n»pl««^of  Irp«^ 
Khaki  Cloth,  and  Mtoa  Ironclad  IOmU,  the 
kid  glove  finish  ladies'  oyerall  ctoth. 
Carments  on  sale  by  dealers-everywhere 

Franklin  Manufacturinc  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Cloth  Only 
123  Market  Place        -        Baltimore.  Md. 

teamesKaemt 


¥Ti 


wm 


Espedsllr    designed 
and   built  for  pipelaaa 
besting.  ExclusiTO  fee- 
tores  of  eonstrnotlen 
found  in  no  other  pipcless 
forfMca  make  It  the  ideali 
'  jpipeleassystcm  and  abselute-  / 
lyfeliable.  Hurnsbnrdorsoftl 
'  coal  colce  or  woo<l  Saves  one- 
third  or  more  on  fuel.  Quick- 
ly inetaUed  in  old  or  new 
hoiBSS.    Sold  under  binding 
guarantee.    Write   for  free 
[  booklet  "Heating  Your 
Home"  and  name  of  near- 
est dealer. 

L.  J.  MUELLER 
FURNACE  CO. 

Makers  of 
leatinR  Sjrstems  of  All 
Kinds  Sinae  1N6T. 
caa  nsed  street 
.Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Bullhead  repeated  tUe  order,  and 
got  back  the  O.  K.  He  grabbed  his 
hat  and  hurried  out  of  the  door  to 
deliver  the  new  order  to  the  local 
freight  before  it  should  pull  out. 

To  reach  the  train  Bullhead  had 
to  cross  the  short  line  tracks.  The 
wind  was  scouring  the  flats,  and  as 
be  tacked  up  the  platform  the  dust 
swept  dead  into  him.  At  the  switch 
he  sprang  across  the  rails,  thinking 
of  nothing  but  reaching  the  engine 
cab  of  the  local — forgetting  about 
the  track  be  was  creasing.  Before 
he  could  think  or  see  or  jump,  a 
through  freight  on  the  short  line, 
wild,  from  the  West,  storming  down 
the  grade  behind  him,  struck  Bull- 
head as  a  griizly  would  a  gnat — 
hurled  him,  doubling,  fifty  feet  out 
on  the  spur — and  stormed  on  into 
the  East  without  a  quiver  out  of  the 
ordinary.  One  fatality  followed  an- 
other. The  engineer  of  the  short 
line  train  did  not  see  the  man  he  had 
hit,  and  with  the  nightman  lying 
unconscious  in  the  ditch,  the  local 
freight  pulled  out  for  Sackley. 

Bullhead  never  knew  just  how 
long  he  lay  under  the  stars.  When 
his  head  began  to  whirl  the  wind 
was  blowing  cool  and  strong  on  him, 
and  the  alkali  dust  was  eddying  into 
his  open  mouth.  It  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  seconds,  tho  it  seemed  hours, 
to  pull  himself  together  and  to  put 
up  his  hand  unsteadily  to  feel  what 
it  was  soaking  warm  and  sticky  into 
his  hair;  then  to  realize  that  he  had 
been  struck  by  a  short  line  train; 
to  think  of  what  a  failure  he  had 
lately  acknowledged  himself  to  be; 
and  of  what  it  was  he  was  clutching 
so  tightly  in  his  right  hand — the 
holding  order  for  Numter  Thirty.  He 
raised  his  reeling  head;  there  was  a 
drift  of  starlight  through  the  dust 
cloud,  but  no  train  in  sight;  Number 
Thirty    was    gone.      With    that    con- 
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*AV  you  saw   the    adrertiaement    in    Pennaylrenla 
r  Farmer  whan  yon    ai^    wriUbc  to  «njT  advartiaers. 
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ORNAMENTAL  FENCF. 


MS  UiMii  wfvxi.  morcdorwle.  W««M  | 
are  you  money.  . Wriia  for  fr»«  c«" 
I  l*c  aod  aad  •••clal  prfcea. 

MMfNOFCMCK  MACN.  GO. 
4Fi3  JUrMi  Sir— C    K»li»wi«.  9m4^  ' 


VyMUaV  *  .1^- 


had    forgotten    to    put    out    hii    red 
ligbt. 

His  red  light  wasn't  out.  He  kept 
repeating  that  to  himself  to  put  the 
picture  of  what  It  meant  before  him. 
He  had  started  to  deliver  an  order 
without  putting  out  his  light,  and 
Number   Thirty    was    gone;    against 


Uttj  4,  lilt. 

Number  One — a  head  and  colllBion 
staring  the  freight  and  the  l^elated 
passenger  in  the  face.  Number  Thir- 
ty, running  hard  on  her  order  to 
make  Sackley  for  the  meeting,  and 
One,  running  furiously. 

He  lifted  his  head,  enraged  with 
himself;  enraged.  He  thought  about 
the  rules,  and  he  grew  enraged.  Only 
himself  he  blamed,  nobody  else — 
nobody  else — studying  the  rules  for 
a  lifetime  and  just  when  it  would 
mean  the  death  of  a  tralnload  of 
people  forgetting  his  red  signal.  He 
lifted  his  head;  it  was  sick,  deadly 
sick.  But  up  it  must  come.  Thirty 
gone,  and  it  wabbled,  swooning  sick 
and  groggy,  as  h«  stared  around 
and  tried  to  locate  himself.  One 
thing  he  could  see,  the  faint  out- 
line of  the  station  and  bis  lamp 
blazing  smoky  in  the  window.  Bull- 
head figured  a  second;  then  he  be- 
gan to  crawl.  If  he  could  reach  the 
lamp  before  his  head  went  off  again, 
before  he  went  completely  eilly,  he 
might  yet  save  himself  and  Num- 
ber One. 

It  wasn't  in  him  to  craxrl  till  he 
thought  of  his  own  mistake;  but 
there  was  a  spur  in  the  sweep  of 
that  thru  his  head.  His  brain,  he 
knew,  was  wabbling,  but  he  could 
crawl;  and  he  stuck  fainting  to  that 
one  idea,  and  crawled  for  the  light 
of  his  lamp. 

It  is  a  bare  hundred  feet  across  to 
the  Y.  Bullhead  taped  every  foot  of 
the  hundred  with  blood.  There  was 
no  one  to  call  on  for  help;  he  just 
stuck  to  the  crawl,  grinding  his 
teeth  in  bitter  self-reproach.  They 
traced  him,  next  mcrning  when  he 
was  past  the  telling  of  it,  and  bis 
struggle  looked  the  track  of  a 
wounded  bear.  Dragging  along  one 
crushed  leg  and  half  crazed  by  the 
crack  on  his  foreiiead.  Bullhead 
climbed  to  the  platform,  across,  and 
draggeJ  uiiiiai;ir  lu  Ibe  door.  He  can 
tell  yet  about  rolling  his  broken  leg 
under  him  and  raising  himself  to 
grasp  the  thumb  latch.  Not  until  he 
tried  to  open  it  did  he  remember  it 
was  a  spring  lock  and  that  be  was 
outside.  He  felt  in  his  pocket  for  his 
keys — but  his  keys  were  gone. 
(To  be  concluded.). 


May  4.  1918. 


BinHnr  Twinp  «'!■'>««•  Fermeis-   Cltibn  get  mir 
liiuii     A  Wlilt;  pric*.      Farmer    »Hirnf«  wan'eo. 
«v  M»e  ui..  Ttieo.  Burt  A  S  oosv  MelrciM-,  fikio 


Uncle  Amos  says:  "Clothes  don't  make  the  man,  but  a  decent  suit 
\a  mighty  comfortin'.  A  coat  of  paint  don't  make  a  house,  but  It  helps 
make  the  house  a  home.  The  biggest  and  best  thing  on  the  farm  i" 
the  home  and.  this  ctoat  of  paint  is  goin'   to  add  to  the   home   comfort.' 


Markets 


PHILADiXPHIA  PKODUCE 


VennsptVania  Farmer 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  29.   1918. 

WiMi  aupplies  of  old  potatoes  more  than 
equal  to  t»he  demand  and  Florida  new  pota- 
toes increas-ing  in  supply  faster  than  tihe 
demand,  the  market  is  weaV  and  declining. 
PennaylTani*  pota'toes  are  selling  all  the 
yf^,r  from  $1.25  ^n.75  per  cwt.,  mostly 
from  $1.45  @  1.60.  New  York  State  pota- 
'toes are  selling  generally  from  $1.40frJ  l-OO 
TX.r  cwt.  Delaware  Hoosiers  are  moiyins 
slowly  from  $1@1.15.  While  the  quality 
.in J  condition  of  Florida  new  potatoes  is 
generally  good,  the  demand  and  movement 
ar-'  slow  and  the  market  only  fair  wvth  No. 
1  barrels  seUing  mostly  at  ^Sfri  .5.25,  wkth 
an  oocasional  few  at  $5.50.  No.  S's  m  bar- 
rel* are  selling  at  $4.50@4  75 ;  No.  1  s  in 
liortJb.  aacke,  $3.50 @3. 75;  No.  2'«  at  $3® 
3  35  Bushel  crates  are  commanding  from 
«i.l'5@1.85,    and    hampers    from    75c@$l-2a. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  in  light  supply  and 
the  market  is  firm.  New  .Jersey  stock  is 
Belling  at  $1.40@1.50  per  %-buKhel  for  No. 
X  with  medium  at  $1@1.15,  and  seconds 
SCTrSOc.  Southern  sweets  in  bushe'  haaa- 
pers  are  aelling  generolly  from  _,n.50@2 
for  prkne,  with  seconds  and  medlunw  at 
$1@1.25. 

Vacatablas 

Asparagus  i*  now  in  quite  free  supply 
from  New  Jersey  and  there  is  also  COii- 
siderable  coming  from  Delaware  and  Maiy- 
l.ind  points.  The  market  is  somewhat  low- 
er New  Jersey  Collosaal  w  eelling  at  ST^n] 
3.5c  per  bun«ih:  fancy,  22® 25c;  primes,  la 
(f,20i,  and  culls,  12®  15c.  Maryland  and 
Delaware  asparagus  is  ranging  from  1-^^ 
30c  per  bunch  as  to  size  and  quality.  Oreen 
niparagua  aWrays  sells  at  3®  5c  per  bunch 
higher  than  the  ^^hite,  grade  for  grade 
Fancy  green  and  wax  beans  «re  in  light 
suDDly  and  prices  are  ruling  firmer  and 
Sr.  beet  selling  at  $3®  3.25  per  hamper 
vith  poor  «t  $2® 2.50  Artichokes  are  a 
little  eaaier.  as  the  qualHy  n  i>oor.  Boxes 
are  selling  at  $2^50®  3.50.  with  half  boxes 
at  $l.a5@1.75.  New  beets  are  in  ver> 
fight^aupily  and  Hie  market  i«  «'- ^-^ 
■ctive  at  6®  7c  per  bundi.  Old  '■«"*" 
f^m  neafby  points  -are  still  >"  .evidence  nd 
Belling  at  $2^2.50  per  barrel,  wl  le  new 
cariX  from  soufhern  points  seU  from 
20®'2Bc    per    doxen    bunches.  . 

Old  cabbage  is  still  a"'.""^^  '^  "^^^f^ 
nuantitiea  but  the  season  is  nearl>  over 
^^d  mosTof  the  offering,  are  very  I'oor  and 
have  to  be  trimmed  before  selling,  i'rices 
ranle  from  $20'V<  30  per  ton  as  to  qualt>. 
New  «rtZge  is  arriving  very  freely,  but 
Jemand  is  quite  active  and  «!'*  '"«7'"j;^» 
is  aood  at  $2.75(fi3  per  crate  for  the 
be^tr^Tth^r  at  $2^2  .50    Hampers  ra„, 

11  >ho  wiav  from  75cf"i$l-2o.  ceierj  »» 
.'xtrerely^'ac^rSrone  car  .elling  early^^hU 
week  at  $4®  4.50  per  crate  ^"<^"™°*" 
when  faticy  are  meeting  an  active  demand  a^ 
rifiJ^S.SO    per    bushel    hfamper;    ."''O  ce     f  1/75 

plv  and  are  showing  imle  or  "O/*""^ 
Sest     eelU     at     »3?»<^*      'Vo  -,o'    3        tS 

fancy  kale  Is  very  scarce  and  when  nere 
SaSl.  good  prices ;  one  or  two  cars 
early   in  the  week  selling  from  $2(.'— o   per 

'"Southern  lettuce  is  not  bringing  tftie  high 
price,  that  it  was  last  week  .a*  tb^^«l»«'7. 
,  not  My  good  and  the  trade  » ^^^'^^J^'^^l 
.u.»plied  f«>m  nearby  poins.  At  *rti»s  wri^ 
in'  South  Carolina  is  selling  from  7r.cW 
$0"  95  per  ham-per;  Notlh  Carolina  from 
$'»'T>l2a5.  Pennsylvania  lettuce  is  now  aj- 
riviBg  quite  freely  and  meeting  an  active 
dZnd^at  $2.50®4  per  barrel  oV:?,,!"'"*,^ 
MushTWMns  are  »ho^in«  P'?''!'^'''^,  ^. 
change  inm  last  week's  decline  and  the 
mirket  is  now  raling  steady  at  300  40c  per 
pound.  The  few  lima  »>eans  that  have  bee^ 
on  the  market  hove  been  eolmg  from  ?4(.r 
5  per  hamper:  but  as  heavier  ?"I.pl-es  "^ 
now  looiked  for.  lower  prices  will  vro\mh\). 
nr.>vail  Old  onions  are  selling  up  to  $-.^0 
per  cwt.  for  the  best,  with  other  poor  and 
il.roirted  selling  at  i""*-:"'*'  »"""'  ".U^i"* 
on  down  as  low  as  $125.  New  Texas 
onions,  wOitoh  were  selling  >ast  week  from 
$2'S)'2.50,  are  now  selling  at  $l.oOfn -.-.' 
per  «ra1«.  Strictly  fancy  peas  continue 
very  ecarce  and  bring  good  i.ricea.  hen 
•elliiar  at  $3®  3.50  per  bushel  hamper  with 
SO-quart  drums  at  $5.25 (...5.75.  Parsley  is 
aMut    Kteady    at    $2®^. 50    per    barrel. 

RadiKlics  are  afhowHng  a  big  range  m 
hoth  quality  and  price;  be«t  Norfolk  sell- 
iv!z  .•vt  $1.50®2  per  hamper,  with  poor  at 
TV  W$l.  Beet  Missiasippi  radi»he»  are  sell- 
In.-'  from  $5®  7  per  barrel,  with  some  very 
poor  as  low  at  $2.  Peppers  continue  in 
light  supply  and  ahow  "little  if  any  nhange 
from  la»t  week'a  prices,  best  selling  at 
$3.50®  4.  with  poor  at  $2.25<f?e.50.  Penn- 
avlvania  and  New  .Jersey  rtiubarb  is  in  quite 
free  eunply.  but  meeting  an  active  demand 
at  2®3c  per  Imnch.  Nearby  acuUions  con- 
tinue plentiful  rnd  lorw.  ranging  all  the  way 
from  75cr?M$1.25  per  100  hunches.  aquash 
continues  scarce  and  when  fancy  sells  quick- 
ly at  $2.25® 2.50  per  crate.  Norfolk  spin- 
ach haa  taken  a  rt»arp  advance.  La «t  week 
tpood  spinaoh  wa^  selling  at  $1. SOW  1.7.5. 
and  at  thia  writing  bent  grades  are  sell- 
ing from  $3.50® 4  per  barrel.  The  supplies 
of  tomatoes  continue  light  and  prices  show 
anoWier  advance  over  tliat  reported  in  these 
columns  laai  week.  Good  fancy  144's  are 
now  selling  at  $3..'?0®4  <per  crate,  while 
choice  ISO's  bring  $3ffi3.50.  Cull*  and  gems 
ar-^  ranging  all  the  way  from  HI  5O(«i2.50 
per  crate.  There  is  no  change  in  white 
t'lrnips,  but  they  are  still  selling  at  $2.50 
per  barrel.  Watercress  continues  about 
ateady  at  8®?%*  per  bunch, 
rniita 

Thrt  supply  of  fresh  fruils  continue*  ex- 
tremely low.  Apples  are  In  light  supTily  and 
the  mirket  rules  firm  and  active  at  the 
advince  reported  in  these  columns  last 
w»-k.  Baldwins  are  selling  from  $4®  6. 50 
PT  barrel  generally,  with  extra  fancy  up 
to    $7.      Ben   Davis    are    Mlllng   mostly    from 


$4®-3,  with  naw  and  then  an  extra  fancy 
lot  at  $4.35®  5.50.  Oano»  are  also  selling 
from  $4@5<50.  A  few  Russetts  are  arriv- 
ing .and  selling  from  $5®  6,  and  one  car  of 
.Mbemarle  Pip]>ins  brought  up  to  $7.  Box 
apples  are  somcWh'at  higher  than  last  week, 
Wineaaps  selling  «ll  the  way  from  $1.75® 
3.60  per  box;  Newtown,  $2.25®i2.90;  Ar- 
kansas Blacks.  $2(?>2.75.  Although  straw- 
beries  are  gradually  increasing  in  supply, 
offerings  are  8.till  far  below  normal  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  At  this  wri1)ing  tIhe 
bulk  of  the  berries  are  arriving  from  North 
Carolina  and  selling  mostly  at  18®20c  per 
quart,  wifli  ipoor  at  14@'16c.  Pineapples 
are  showing  little  or  no  change,  rangioif 
from  $3.50®  5  per  crate  as  to  aize. 
Penltry 

Tliere  is  a  good  active  demand  for  live 
poultry  of  all  kind«,  offerings  of  w<hich  are 
moderate  at  aftyout  the  following  range  of 
price:  FottJ^.  33® 35c;  staggy  young  roos- 
ters, 24®  29c;  old  roosters,  22  ©■aa*;  docks, 
26®30c;  geese,  2.>(S2Cc;  guinea's,  per  pair, 
$1.50@il.65;    pigeor.s.    per    pair,    a5®i50c. 

-«  Biff 

The  agg  market  continues  to  run  along 
steadily  from  day  to  day,  flirctuating  islight- 
ly  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  sup- 
plies and  fhe  demand.  Taking  it  as  a  whole 
eggs  average  abourt  steady.  Beceipts  are 
fairly  liberal,  birt  under  the  good  demand 
supplies  are  kept  well  cleaned  up.  At  this 
writing  nearby  current  receipte  .are  selling 
at  36;  neaiOiy  firsts.  37%;  westerns,  »5% 
®37c,    and    Southerns,    34®  35%. 


31.60.  No.  1  clover  mixed,  $30.50O>1.50; 
standard  timothy,  $31^)0^32 ;  No.  2  time- 
thy.  $31;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed, 
$31.50®  32;  No.  2  light  clover,  $30.50® 
No.  2  $28.500  30.  No.  1  straight  rye  straw, 
$20;  No.  1  tangled,  $17.50®  18.50;  wheat 
atraw,  .$1'5  0  17;  oats   straw,   $16®19. 

Grains. — Wlheat,  bag  lots,  $2@'2.15  bu. 
Corn,  bag  lots,  white,  $1.60®  1.80  bu;  yel- 
low ear  corn,  $8.50®  8. 7>5  bbl.  Standard 
white  oats.  92(fift2V4c;  No.  3  white,  92ic. 
Bye,  No.  2  western,  $2.10@i2.40;  bag  lots, 
$2@2.25. 


igtgiB^"^ffy.,,'-vj 
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pricea     lower;     best     grades,     $18.20913.75; 
roughs,  $16®  16.75. 


PITTSB17BOH     PBODUOE 


Plttsburgli.   Pa..    April   29,    1918. 

The  morement  lOf  country  produce  is 
broadening.  Distributors  in  the  coal  mining 
and  steel  producing  districts  are  steady 
buyers  in  this  line.  Consumers  in  those 
sections  are  earning  large  wage*  and  they 
are  living  well,  especially  a<i  far  as  eating 
goes.  In  vegetables  there  is  a  Steady  de- 
mand for  potatoes,  onions,  beans,  lettuce, 
asparagus    and    other    standard    descriptions. 

Potatoes,  car  lots.  $2.45®  2.65  sack; 
sweets,  $2. 25 fd  2.60  hamper.  Onions,  yel- 
low, $2 .5 Oft  3  sack;  do.,  Spanish,  $2.50@3 
crate.  OaUbage.  $2.75f?/3  bbl.  Parsnips, 
60ft  60c  bu.  Carrots,  45ft  55c  doz.  Lettuce, 
$1.25®  1.75  hamper.  Celery,  |2@2.50  crate. 
Tomatoes,  $3ft  4  crate.  Radishes,  15ft  30c 
dot.  Beets,  50®  60c  doz.  bunches;  aspara- 
gus, $3 ft  5  box;  cucumbers,  $2® 2.75  ham- 
per; rhubarb.  10ft  15c  bdl.  Apples,  $4®7 
bbl;  $1.50(9  2.73  box.  Strawberries,  $3.25® 
7.50  per  24  qt.  crate;  $8.50® 9  per  32  qt. 
crate. 

Poultry. — Hens,  34(fi40K!  lb;  springers,  35 
(S40c;  broilers,  42c;  roosters,  32c;  ducks, 
38ft  40c;    turkeys,    38ft  4ac. 

Dairy  Products. — No  Ohange  was  made  in 
the  price  of  butter  at  Chicago  and  last 
week's  prices  are  still  in  force.  Receipts 
of  egss  are  falling  off  and  tlie  market  is 
steadier. 

Elgin  prints.  46ft  47c;  Elgin  tuhs,  46® 
46% c;  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  dairy,  41® 
42c:  cooking  butter,  33®34%c.  New  York 
cheese,  28  ft  ■29c:  do.,  Ohio,  26%® 27c.  Sel- 
ected eggs,  87ft^38c;  eggs  at  mark,  34@35c. 
Goose    eggs,    $lftl.lO    doz;    ducks    eggs,    38 

Grain  and  Hay. — No.  2  vellow  ear  corn.  $2 
ft  2.03  bu;  No.  3  yellow  ahelled,  $1.80® 
1.85;  No.  2  white  oats,  95%®©6c;  No. 
3  do..  94  ft  94  %e  bu :  standard  oats,  95ft' 
».">%c  bu:  No.  1  timothv  hav.  $28®.28.50 
ton;  No.  2  do..  $24. 50ft '^5.  No.  1  light 
mixed,  $24®  25.  Bve  straw,  $16®  16.50. 
Oat  straw.  $14.50ft^l3.  Wheat  straw,  $14.50 
®15. 


TOSK    PBODUOE    MARKET 


York,    Pa.,    April    29,    1918. 

^notations  remained  the  same  as  for  laat 
week.  There  were  plentiful  suppliee  of  all 
staple  products.  Shipraente  of  greens  are 
plentiful.  Potatoes  move  very  slowly  and 
at  various  prices,  in  fact,  whatever  a  man 
thinks  be  can  get  for  them  without  moving. 
Banges  in  price  were  from  35c  to  05c  per 
bushel. 

Eggs. — 3^  ft  34c    per    dozen. 

Batter. — Country,  45@48e  lb;  Moarator, 
50®54c    lb.      Milk,    lOe   qaari. 

Poultry. — (22@a5c  lb;  drened,  75o® 
$1.75    ea«ih. 

Vegetables. — ^Potatoes,  5@10c  %  pk;  "cab- 
t>age,  5ft' lOc  hd;  lettuce,  5®«c  hd;  beets. 
3®  5c  bch:  radices,  5®  7c  bch;  onions,  3® 
5«  brfli ;  lima  beans,  18c  pt;  aonp  beans,  15 
®17c  pf;  corn  meal,  10®  12c  qt;  turnips, 
20@25c    %     pk. 

Country  Butchering. — Saiosage.  32®40c 
lb;  padding,  28c  lb;  cured  meats,  hann,  42 
®45«  Ih;  sliced,  45@«4c  Kb;  bacon,  60c  lb; 
bologna,  15c  %  lb;  dried  "beef,  15«  <4  lb; 
lard,    30®3«c    lb. 

Betail  Grain  Market. — ^Wheat,  $2.25;  corn, 
$2;  oats,  $1.20;  rye,  $2.10;  bran,  $2.60  cwt; 
middlings,  $3   per  cwt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market. — W-heat.  $2.1)2: 
corn.  $1.72;  oats,  $1;  rye,  $2;  bran,  $50 
ton;   middlings,    $58   ton. 

NEW  TOBK  PBODirOE 


L/17CASTEB    FBODUOE 

Lancaster.    Pa.,  April  29,    1918. 

This  was  asparagus  day  on  the  local 
markets,  and  prices  w^ich  were  held  at 
■twenty  cents  lasit  week  dropped  today  to 
fifteen  cents  a  bunoh.  Some  aales  were 
rej)orted  at  ten  cents  late  in  the  day.  There 
was  an  over-supply  of  eggs,  and  i)rice» 
ranged  from  33  to  35  per  i^izen.  Hundreds 
of  dozens  were  unsold  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness. Good-sized  new  potatoes  sold  for 
seventy  cents  a  half-peck,  but  the  demiand 
was  liglit. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Creamery  butter.  55® 
60c  per  pound;  country  butter,  55®  58c. 
Fresh    eggs,    35c    per    dozen. 

Poultry. — Dressed  old  chickens,  $1.25  ft 
1.75;  dressed  young  chickens.  $1.25;  live 
chickens,  $1. 75ft  2  per  pair;  live  old  chick- 
ens,   35c    per    lb. 

Vegetaibles  and  Fruits. — Asparagus,  10 ft^ 
15c  buncih;  new  beans,  50®  60c  %  pk ;  to- 
matoes. 15®  20c  bx ;  sweet  potatoes,  25® 
30c  %  pk ;  new  potatoes,  70c  %  ii)k ;  i)Ota- 
toes,  50cft$1.00  bu;  10ft^l5c  %  pk ;  let- 
tuce.   10ft  12c   head:    apples.    25ft  35c    %    pk. 

Grain  Market. — Milling  wheat,  .$2.05;  new 
ear  corn,  $l.(iO;  rye,  $1.90;  oats,  80c;  No. 
1  timothy  hay.  $2.'^:  clover  hay,  $26;  wbeat 
straw,    $17;    oat    straw,    $10. 


BALTIMOBE    PBODUOE 


East  Buffalo;  N.  Y.,  April  29. — Cattle.  Be- 
ceipts. 5400;  alow  and  easier,  prime  steers, 
$16.50®  16.75;  a  few.  $17;  shipping  steexa, 
$16®16.25;  butchers,  $11. 75ft  15.75;  year- 
linga,  $13@15.50;  heifers,  $10ftl4;  cow«, 
♦6.50®  13;  bulls,  $7.50(^12;  htockers  and 
feeders,  $7.50@11;  fresh  cows  and  spring- 
ers,   $65®  140. 

-  Calves. — Receipts,       2800;       steady,      $7® 
14.50. 

Hogs. — Reweipts,  12,500;  easier;  heavy, 
$18®  18.10;  mixed  and  yorkers,  $18.10® 
18.15;  light  yorkers,  $18®1'8.15;  pigs,  $18; 
roughs,     $16@i  16.25;    stags,     $13®  13.50. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  April  29. — Beef  Cattle. — 
Young,  fat  steers,  weighing  1,000  to  1,200 
pounds,  11®  12c;  steers,  under  1,000 
I>ound8.  9®  10c;  oxen,  7ft  9c;  bulls.  8®  9c; 
large  young  cows,  in  good  order,  7®  8c; 
cows,  poor  to  medium  grades,  4@5c:  fresh 
cows  with  oalf,  head,  $40@75;  jjpor,  thin, 
meadow  stock,   4®  5c. 

Calves. — Choice,  handy-weight  veals,  15c; 
do.,  heavy,  fat  veals,  13%®14.c;  good  veals, 
13%®  14c;  heavy,  smooth,  fat  calves,  head 
$18®  20;  heavy  or  rough  calves,  head, 
$14®16;     small,    thin    calves,     head,    $8®10. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Choice,  fat  sheep, 
12'c;  fair  sheep,  6®  8c;  inferior.  rough 
sheep,  held,  $2.50®  4;  old  bucks,  as  to 
quality  and  condition,  8@ilOc;  spring  Iambs, 
flat,  35  to  40  i>ounds,  20®i21c;  do.,  poor 
to    fair,    18®19<;. 

Live  Pigs. — Piga,  as  to  size  and  oondl* 
tion,  apiece,  $4® 6;  aboats,  apiece,  <as  to 
aize,    $6@8. 


New  York   City,    April   2«.    1918. 

Btttter  and  cheese  prices  remain  practi- 
cally as  those  of  last  week.  Arrivals  of 
eqrgs  are  liberal  with  market  irregular;  live 
poultry  in  light  supply.  Potatoes  weak. 
Most    vegetadiles   in    liberal    supply. 

Butter.  —  Creamery,  extras  (92  score), 
per  pound,  44ft45c;  hig<her  score,  45@46c; 
thirds  to  firsts,  38®43%c;  state  dairy,  36 
®42<c;    ladles,    32@35c. 

Cheese.  —  Colored  specials,  25@25%<:. 
Daisies,     24®25%c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  gathered  extnas,  38®38%c; 
extra  firsts,  36%®37c;  nearby  white,  fine 
to  fancy.  41®  42c;  ordinary  to  good,  38® 
40c;    browns,    38®  39c. 

Vegetables  and  Greens. — Asparagus,  fancy 
$8@4  doz.  bohs.;  prime.  $2.50®3;  culis, 
$2.60®2.25.  Beets,  per  bbl.  $1®2.  Onions, 
per  lOC-U).  bag,  50c@$2.25.  Potatoes,  Jer- 
sey, $1.25®  1.50  per  100  lbs.  Carrots.  75c 
@$2.25    per    barrel. 

Aipples. — Winesap,  $4® 7:  York  Imperial, 
$3.50@5.50;  King,  $4®7;  Baldnrin,  $4@ 
7;    Northern    S].y.    $4®  8. 


Baltimore.   Md.,  April  29.   1918. 

Produce. — Potatoes,  white,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  fl.25ft^l.35  cwt;  do..  New 
York.  $1. 25ft  1.15:  Eastern  Shore.  $lft<1.10 
cwt.  Sweet  potatoes,  yellow.  $3. 50ft 4  bbl: 
$1.50®1.75  hamper.  Asparagus.  $2^"  3  doz. 
Beets,  3ft  5c  bch.  Cabbage,  new.  $2®3 
crate.  Celery,  Florida.  $2 ft  2.75  crate:  do.. 
native.  5ft  ftc  br'h.  Cuc«ml>ers,  $2.75®8.25 
crate.  Lettuce,  $2® 3  basket.  Onions,  yellow, 
$1.50ftl.75  cwt;  red.  $1.25®  1.50  cwl.  Rad- 
ices. $1  ft' 1.50  basket.  Tomatoes.  $a®3 
crate.      Rhuliarh.    $2    per    100. 

PruU. — Applies,  Maryland  and  Pennsvl- 
v.inia.  $3.50<f?5;  New  York  State,  $4  ft  6: 
do..  No.  2,  $2.50® 3.50.  Strawberries.  I.5ft» 
25c    «|t. 

Butter. — Creamery,  western,  extras.  43(3* 
44.C;  firsts.  42fti43c:  pound  prints.  45r;?'4rtc; 
do.,  firsts.  43® 44c.  Nearby  creamery.  40® 
41c:  do.,  firsts.  39®40c.  Dairv  prints.  81 
rfi*32c:    do.    firsts.    30®81c. 

Eggs. — State.  Pennsylvania  and  nearby, 
3flc;  Eastern  Shore  and  Virginia.  3«c; 
Southerns.    9.^. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Chickens.  38®  40c;  do.. 
springers.  55cft>60c;  old  roosters,  18c: 
ducks,  27ft'3(><-:  pigeons.  40c  pr;  guinea 
fowls.    00  ft  75c    each. 

Hay    ;nd   Straw. — No.    1    timothy,   $32.50; 


PHILADEIfHIA  LIVE  STOCK 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April   29,   1918. 

Beef  Cattle. — The  market  for  steers  ruled 
a  shade  easier  under  a  slow  demand  and 
fairly  liberal  offerings.  Bulls  and  cows  were 
in  Ii0bt  request  at  former  rates.  Calves 
also   were   quiet   and  unchanged. 

Steers,  dhoice,  $14®  15.85;  -common  to 
fair  $12.50(<il4;  bulls,  $10ft>12.50;  extras, 
higher;  'bulls,  common,  $8.50ft'10;  cows,  fat, 
per  lb.,  choice.  9ft  10%c;  fair  to  good,  per 
lb.,  7%®9c;  bologna  cattle,  choice.  5%@ 
7%c;  comdnon.  4^  5c;  calves,  extra  choice, 
$18®18.50;  fair  to  good.  $16.50®  17.50; 
common,  $13®  15;  Tenne»see  and  southern. 
$9  ft  16. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Offerings  of  aheep  and 
lambs  were  only  moderate  and  prices  gen- 
erally  ruled    steady   under    a    fair    demand. 

Sheep,  wethers,  extra,  $14.50®  15;  good 
to  dioice.  $13®  14;  medium,  $11®  12;  com- 
mon. $8ft9.50;  ewes,  iheavy,  fat.  $13®14. 
Lambs,  ohoice,  $20.50®21;  do.,  medium, 
$13ft^l9;     inferior,    $15®  16.50. 

Hogs. — Demand  was  fair  and  values  gen- 
erally ruled  steady,  with  offerings  only  mod- 
erate.     Quotations    for  'best    western.    $20. 

City  Dressed  Stock. — ^The  market  was  gen- 
erally steady,  with  offerings  moderate  and 
demand    fair. 

Steers.  21ft' 26c;  heifers,  21ft^23c:  cows, 
16ft  22c:  calves.  27ft"28c;  southern  and 
barnyards,  20®2ec;  calves.  27(5?28<":  coun- 
try dressed.  23®  25c;  sheep,  ohoice,  27® 
29e;  do.,  extra,  30c;  lambs,  32®<34c;  hogs, 
25%®  26c. 


LIVE     STOOK     MABKETS 


New  York.  April  29. — Beeves. — Beceipts, 
250;  steady;  steers,  $11®1<6.35;  bulls,  $8® 
13;    cows.    $5  ft^  10.50. 

Calves. — Receipt.s.  6230;  lower  at  $10.50 
©15.75;     culls,    $9  ft  10. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Receipts.  3950: 
-wooled  wethers.  $18;  clipped,  $15;  dipped 
ewes,  $12.50;  wool  lambs,  $20@20.50;  clip- 
ped.   $16.50®17.50. 

Hog<8. — Beceipts,  7000;  weak;  no  prices 
quoted. 


HEW  TOBK  HAY  AND    OBAIN 


New  York    City.    April    29,    1918. 

Feed. — ^There  was  no  demand  of  any  im- 
portance reported.  Rye  middlings  are  ex- 
baueted  on  the  «pr'  and  mills  are  not  will- 
ing to  sell,  either  for  prompt  or  future  sfhip- 
ment.  Small  offerings  of  barlev  feed  were 
made  at  $37  per  ton.  Corn  feed  meal 
is  in  a  little  stronger  position,  due  to  tthe 
recent  strength  of  cash  corn.  Linseed  meal 
was  easier  and  the  warmer  weather,  togeth- 
er with  the  opening  of  pastures,  has  greatly 
relieved  the  pressure  for  sappliea.  How- 
ever, consumers  have  supplies,  either  on 
hand  or  contracted  for.  sufficient  to  carry 
them  for  some  time  land  are  not  inter- 
eated  now.  Quotations  (prompt  Western 
rfiiiwnent ) :  Rye  middlings  nominal;  oat 
feed.  $30  per  ton;  barley  feed.  $37;  linseed 
meal  per  ton,  $57:  corn  feed  meal,  $56.t50 
per    ton. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Market  holds  firm  Ott 
all  descriptions,  but  the  very  poorest  stoek 
whidh  is  srtill  in  some  surplus.  Offerings  Of 
high    grades   at   all    terminal    points    are  ligtit. 

Hay. — No.  1.  prime.  $30® 32;  No.  2,  $27 
@29;     fancy     clover    mixed,     $25@27. 

Straw. — No.   1   rve,   $18. 

Com. — ^No.    3,    $1.65®  1.80. 

Oats. — No.    2    wTiite.    94%ft05%c. 


PHILADELPHIA   HAY   AND   OBAIN 


phiiadelp'hia.   fa.,  April  *29,    1918. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Receipts,  36  tons 
of  hay.  Hay  of  fine  quality  was  firmly 
held,  but  nmch  of  the  supply  was  of  under' 
grade  stocks,  which  was  dull  and  weak. 
Straw  was  pretty  well  cleaned  op  at  steady 
prices. 

Timothy  hay.  aocording  to  location — No.  1 
large  bales.  $29  ft  30;  No.  1,  small  bales.  $29 
®30;  No.  2.  $27®28:  No.  3.  $a3®25;  sam- 
ple, $19@20;  no  grade.  $14ftl3;  clover- 
mixed  hay,  ligbt  mixed,  $27® 23;  No.  1.  do., 
$25. 50 ft  26.50;    No.  2,   do.   $24 ft  25. 

Straw.  —  No.  1  straight  rye,  $21®  22; 
No.  2  do..  $20® 20.50;  No.  1  tangled  rye, 
$19.50®20:  No.  2  do..  $18.50®19;  No.  1. 
whe«t  straw.  $19®  19.50;  No.  2  do.,  $18® 
18.50;  No.  1  oat  straw.  $19®  19.50;  No.  2 
do.,    $18®  18.50. 

Corn. — Car  lots,  No.  2  yellow,  $1.75® 
1.77. 

Oats. — No.    2    white,    97i%®98c. 


PHIIJIDELPHIA   DAIBY   MABKET 


Philadelpbia.  Pa.,  April   29,    1918. 

Butter. — ^There  was  a  good  Inquiry  for 
solid-packed  creamery  as  well  as  for  prints, 
and  Che  market  advanced  Ic,  with  supplies 
well  cleaned  up. 

Western,  fresh,  solid-packed  -creamery,  ex- 
tra. 46c;  higher-scoring  goods,  47  ft  48c;  ex- 
tra firsts,  45®45%c;  firsts,  47(?48c;  sec- 
onds, 41®4'3c;  sweet  creamery,  extra  47c: 
under  graden.  42ft 46c:  nearby  i)rints.  fancy. 
50c;  do.,  average  extra,  47 ft 49c:  firsts,  45® 
40c;  seconds,  42ft'44c;  .si>ecial  brands  job- 
bing   at    51®  53c. 

Receipts,  as  compiled  bv  the  Bureau  of 
Markets.  21«0  tubs  of  butter  and  8552  cases 
of    eggs. 

HEW  TOBK  MILK  MABKET 


Ptttsburgih,  Pa.,  April  29. — CaMIe  higher; 
supply,    50  double   carloads:    prkne.   $15®  16. 

Sbeep. — fiteady:  supply.  10  double  decks; 
prime  wethers,  $14.25ft>  14.75;  culls  and 
common,  $6.50®«;  lambs,  $10®  18;  veal 
0«lves.    $13.50f^l4. 

Hogs. — l/ower:  receiTits,  45  double  decks; 
prime  heavies.  $17. 50ft"  17.90;  mediums, 
heavy.  light  yorkers  and  pigs.  $18.20® 
18.80;   roughs,   $15®16.15. 

Lancaster,  P.i..  April  29. — Oattle.  Receipts 
211  head:  market  dull,  pricea  low;  good  to 
choice  steers.  $13®  14;  common  to  medi- 
um*, $10  90®  11. 90;  good  to  choice  heifers, 
$10ft^  11.25;  common  to  medium  heifers. 
$8.a5@*.2.5;  good  to  prime  cows,  $9.50® 
10.75;  medium  to  good  cows.  $8.50® 9. 50; 
fairfleah  and  medium  killers.  $7ft'8.25;  bo- 
logna cows.  $5. 15®  5.60;  oalves,  best  grades 
$14.50®  14.90:  common  grades,  $11.75® 
13.50;  good  to  prime  hulls,  $11. 75ft^  12.50: 
common     to     medium     bulVs.     $9.80®  10.90. 

Uofa. — Receipts,    181    head;    market   alow; 


New  York  City,  April  29,  1918. 
The  niarltet  is  seriously  over-supplied.  The 
Federal  Milk  Commission  esta4)lisfhed  the 
rate  of  $2.34  a  hundred  for  3  percent  milk 
for  May  and  then  added  12  cents  a  hundred 
recoup  to  the  producers,  making  the  total 
for  3  percent,  $2.46;  for  3.6  percent,  $2.70, 
or  approximately  5.75  cents  a  quart:  for 
4  percent,  $2.86.  Retail  rate  on  bottled 
Gnade  B  delivered  was  dropi>ed  a  cent  to 
13  cents  and  otftier  rates  to  consumers  to 
correspond,  prob.-vbly  to  encourage  consump- 
tion and  a  means  of  redwcing  surplus.  Be- 
ceipts of  milk  and  cream  in  40-<|t.  cans  for 
the  week  ending  April  27  were  as  follows: 
Railroad  Milk  Cream 

Erie      37.9^0  2.357 

Susquehanna       '. 6,720  18 

West    Shore     10.770  1,075 

IjacVawanna       54,287  2,019 

N.   Y  .Central    (long  hanll .  127.890  2,98-. 

Ontario      42.»57  4.728 

Lehigh    Valley     47,496  1.084 

New    Haven     5.910  12 

Pennsythrania      11,201  235 

Other     sources      7,287  22' 


I    *i 


Totals      361.438         14.729 

Sans   week   last   jo%t    375,674        17.332 
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Tennsptvania  Farmer 


May  4.  1»1S. 


This   big   bicycle   book  free 

Filled  with  wonderfully  low  prices 


Tli«  l«««st  Mess  In  bleyel«s  and  ao«e»»ories  desorllMd  antf  Hlualralad 


Band  for  it  tods;  and  took  throotrh  the  48  Interastlnir  psffe*  fill«d  with  bareatn*. 
_  aiT  tka  12  wondarfol  model*  sbown  In  their  •mallest  detail  and  illustrated  in 
ateikins  natoral  colors.    Asarpriiins  book  crowdad  with  bicycica  and  accesRories. 

One  tint  your  friend!!  willvranttobor' 


mtodeU  at  price* 
frwn  $18.75 

tQ$aa.7S 


row.   A  book  that  aavea  your  money 
en  arery  pase. 

TIM  UMy  Calnabero—ihown  In  the  mna- 
tloo— oo«  of  tbo  trimmest,  easin.ft  ruimlliff 
bl«7rl«e  aver  |>rodo««d  for  womaa'a  ae*. 
•28.U. 
fha  Moterbih*  Jitnlor-bollt  Mpaaiallr 

(rowinrr    boy.       H»'~     — 

I  full^ili*  2g.|Bek    .. 

platabr  Miiiippad.  $29. 

Ot  IMa  book  todaT   knd  cuapera  tba 

blerclof  dotail  for  dotail  with  any  othar  yon 

may  AaT*  oonaidarcd.    Tbco  compar*  the 

pncos.    And  ramanbar  mwwrr  aiaCto 

bicycle  la  roarantead  to  alra  ptr-  _. . 

/<•<•!  aarvlro  and  aatMnetlMI  or  yoar  mmwy  •m  »•  ra- 
funded  without  QueatioD.    Bran  If  you  already  own 
a  wbrt'l.  you  nead  thiabaok  becauaa  tt  will  aava 
you  monav  on  tiraa  aad  aeeaaaoafnof  avary  y^   » 

kin.].   Noblenlaoz»arcaR8ff<Hto  y^^^T     \^ 
ba  withoot  It.   TOabootJaftaa  .>^v*    «  rflT 
to  you  if  yanVmd  farjt  at  >^J*       •%" 
onca.     Fm  pot  fa„^^o        ^ 
MtipMt  and  nail  y^  ▼     «  «j* 
ittoday.         y^'      V 


fhiwlraday  aMwaaaria 

#f'atff  MnHii#a  vA  mMv 
MavKiataa* 


COirSERVIHO  THE  FASHES 


8om«  are  urging  women  to  take  up 
the  work,  eoi»ditlo>iiIttg  It  all  the 
whflft  tbat  there  shall  be  a  man 
around  to  do  the  heavy  work.  In 
common  a©n»e,  what  farm  work  is  not 
heavy  work?  Where  is  the  snap?  la 
it  following  a  team  all  day  with 
nothing  to  do  but  walk,  and  lift  the 
plow  around  once  In  a  while?     Is  it 


It  can  not  be  too  often  said,  or  too 
literally  accepted  as  a  basis  of  rea- 
soning, that  farming  is  first  of  all  a 
mode  of  life,  radically  differing  from 
city  life  or  life  in  army  cantonments 
or  sea-faring  life,  but  as  coiirplete  in 
itself  as  any  one  of  the  others.  The 
man  is  on  the  farm  because  he  enjoys  '/a"^Pin«  after  a  harrow,  or  dumping 
that  kind  of  life— or  else  he  will  ^^-pound  sacks  otf  ferUlizer  Into  a 
not  stay  there.  In  controlling  the  f""  °'  120-pound  sacks  of  wheat? 
processes  of  nature  so  as  to  provide  ^^  "  '^'^'"^  ^  '^o"®'  and  climbing 
for  the  wants  of  that  kind  of  life,  ^^'^^  *°  '°^'*  o°  50-  or  100-pound 
he  produces  a  surplus;  and  that  sur-  f  ^'^^^  *°  «*t  ^^^^  out  of  the  field? 
plus  goes  to  feed  those  who  dwell  in    ^*  '^  '°^^'°e  manure  or  throwing  it 


the  cities  and  do  not  feed  themselves. 
In  a  very  real  sense  the  surplus  is  a 
by-product  of  living  on  the  life. 

In  growing  his  own  supplies  the 
farmer  never  dares  calculate  closely. 
Uncertainties  of  weather  conditions 
make  necessary  that  if  he  would  have 
enough  he  must  make  allowance  for 


WAR  NECESSITY  FOR  NURSES  MET 
BY  SPECIAL  SUMMER  CUSS 

Asa  war  measure.  Mount  9lnal  H  -spltal  School  o/ 
Nursinff  l8e.^ter!nJ  a  special  rla^f.  JiinP  l.'ilh,  1!118. 
RecoKnlzlrij;  the  new!  for  a<l<lit)onM  nura&s  for  militsr)- 
and  civilian  purposes  the  Mayor's  Advisory  War 
Coromlitee  of  Clevoiand,  and  the  Western  R08er\e 
Unlvorslty  have  made  ttils  co\irse    possible    tbe   for- 

"    the 


■aer.  by  siippivln«t  the  fund?", 

Ii«  118  faell  itles  for  a  ten  wc<>ln'  course  In  theory. 

Students  will  live  at  the  hospital  which  Is  in  rio^e 

|>rosfmity  to  tho  UniTeralty.         No  tuition  will  be 

elMirged  for  the  ro«r8e  at  the  Unlvenslty.      Llvlngex- 

■enan  will  b«  mat  by  the  Tlospitai. 

Tllis  plan  offers  unusual    opportuikltiefi  ton«alin^ 

yotuij?  wonien  wishlni;  to  serve  their   country.     Aopll- 

catlons  should  be  mane  at  once  to  MJas  C.  a.  AVhivler, 

Principal  ot  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  Sebool  of  Nursing, 

MOO  Baet  105tli  atreet.  dovdand,  Ohio. 


Bucks  County  Farm 
Widow  Must  Sell 

productive  74  acre  home  farm  la  one  family  130y«>ar8 
now  In  blKb  state  cultivation  surrounded  by  fine  fer- 
tile farmd.  only  two  miles  to  town.  Kxoellent  2-Btory 
slate  roofcMi  dwelling,  Rood  24  cow  bank  barn  40x50 
and  poultry  hoi.se.  Over  225  apple,  ninni.  pear,  peach 
and  cherry  trees.  Buildtn;^  Injured  for  $40O0. Widow's 
liw  price  ?»N(X).  KS'^y  terms  arranged,  if  talian  now 
Bl:e  will  Include  team,  cow,  bens,  wagon,  mowing  mn- 
chlno,  fake  plow,  harrow,  toller,  cultivators,  con 
planter,  feed  cutter,  harneMea,  etc..  etc.  For  traveling 
InHtr.irtlona  and<te-.aiHof  34  aires  lor  $1950  tbtrty- 
one  miles  out  ghown  santo  trip  SM  page  2K  Strout's 
Sprltis  CatalORue.  ("opy  mailed  fppe, 

JE.  A.  3TROUT  FARM  AGENCY 
Iiept.  ITOST    Uim!  Title  Building,     PhiUMlelptaia,  Pa. 
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—  that's  what  thonsaixls  of  faimeri 
say,  ■who  have  gone  from  the  U.  S.  to 
settle  on  b<»nestead3  or  buy  land  in  VV**t- 
mrn  Canada.     Canada's  invitation  to  every  in- 
dustrious worker  to  settle  in  Manitoba,  Saskatehawan  or  Alb«rta  is  es- 
pecially attractive.    She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy,  prosperous 
!  homes  for  themselves  by  helping  her  raise  immense  ■wheat  crops  to  leea  the  world. 

YAH  Ran  Rol  a  llAinottfoail  nf  ffill  Af^rae  FRPF 

I  or  other  lands  at  very  low  prices.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $1S. 
to  $30.  par  aera  that  will  raise  20  to  45  buahala  of  $2.  whaat  to  th« 
»crm  —  it  s  easy  to  become  prosperous.    Canadian  farmers  also  grow  i^ 

I  wonderful  crops  of  Oata,  Barlay  mn4  Plax.      MIxad  Parminc  is  | 


\  full^  as  profitable  ui  indostry  •■  grain  raiainc.    The  excellent  i 


■,  fan  < 


trition.  are  the  only  food  required  eitlier  for  beef  or  dairy  purposea.  G«od  seboola 
I  and  churcbcB,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Writ*  for  literature  and 
I  pardcnlan  as  to  redticed railway  rates  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

210  North  Third  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Canadian  GovemiDeDt  Agent. 


BO  ACRE 


WEATHEROMETER 

Foretells  Weather  Hours  in   Advance 

WEATHER  and  PROFITS 

Profitable  Farming  Depends, to  some 
eztent.on  Prophets -WeatherProphets 

"Is  it  going  to  rain  within  tne  next 
twenty-four  hours?"  is  often  a  question 
that  properly  answered,  means  dollars  and 
cents.  Here  is  a  combined  Barometer  and 
Thermometer  that  will  do  this.  It  is  13 
inches   long  and    43   inches   wide. 

ACCURATE  AND  DURABLE 

The  Thermometer  Is  of  Oxidized  brags 
with  a  5-lnch  scale.  The  Barometer  Is  of 
polished  brass  with  easy  reading  dial.  It 
Is  a  finely  made  instrument  and  has  al'wrays 
«oId  at  a  rather  high  price.  However,  by 
a  Tery  fortunate  purchase,  we  are  able  to 
offer  It  to  our  readers,  postpaid,  by  parcel 
post  on  the  following  terms: 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Secure  three  yearly  subscriptions  to  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,  either  new  or  renewal,  at 
75  cents  each,  send  them  in  together  with 
your  check  or  money  order  covering  lame  and 
will  send  yon  a  Weatherometer  by  retmrn 
mail. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,        261  S.  3rd  Strset,  PhiUdel^,  Pa. 


off?  Is  It  pitching  sheaves  of  grain 
high  on  a  wagon  and  building  a  load 
that  will  hold  until  It  reaches  the 
barn  door?  Is  it  throwing  up  cocks 
of  hay  on  the  wagon  on  a  fiery  June 
afternoon,  or  packing  it  back  in  the 
mow?  Is  it  cutting  com,  or  hauling 
in    the   fodder?      The    farmer    keeps 


bad  seasons,  and  plant  for  more  than    f  J'*"*^  *^^*  ^  produce  more  he  needs 

skilled    help,    that    can    get    a    day's 


enough. 

Farm  machinery  and  improved  im- 
plements have  made  It  very  much 
easier  to  plant  and  care  for  the  crops 
necessary  to  sustain  life  and  make 
it  enjoyable  on  the  farm  but  that 
made  possible  also  the  cultivation  of 
larger  areas  with  the  same  applica- 
tion of  energy.  It  worked  to  in- 
crease the  surplus.  The  farmer 
worked  Just  as  hard,  and  lived  no 
more  rounded  and  complete  a  life. 
But  the  incidental  surplus  became  of 
greater  importance — a  surer  supply 
for  the  town  dweller.  But  one  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  man 
is  a  farmer  at  all  because  he  likes 
the  life,  and  that  his  contribution  to 
the  tables  of  those  who  do  not  pro- 
duce their  own  food  is  an  incident  to 
his  own  living  well.  If  the  farm 
life  be  impaired  or  rendered  unpleas- 
ant, the  surplus  will  vanish. 

There  is  now  an  insistent  call  to 
speed  up  production — to  increase  ef- 
ficiency. The  farmer  is  as  patriotic 
as  anybody,  and  will  do  what  he 
can.  But  the  result  will  not  be  what 
the  city  advisers  expect.     Either  he 


will  preserve  his  life — the  farm  life  ^jth  ^jj^ 
and  ways — unimpaired,  or  he  will 
strain  himself  to  the  breaking  point 
and  in  no  long  time  be  eliminated 
from  the  producing  class.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  none  of  the  ad- 
visers, of  those  who  are  out  to  "help 
the  farmer,"  ever  think  of  asking  him 
what  kind  of  help  he  needs. 

One  starts  a  scheme  to  put  out 
tractors  on  the  farms  instead  of 
horses,  and  is  peeved  because  the 
farmer    who    knows    that    a    three- 


work  done  in  a  day.     Why  not  be- 
lieve him? 

The  city  man  with  half  a  dozen 
hens  in  his  back  yard,  to  whom  he 
feeds  his  table  scraps  and  garbage, 
counts  his  eggs  clear  gain.  But 
when  he  plans  a  10.000-hen  ranch  he 
must  reckon  all  expenses  as  outlay 
or  he  goes  under.  The  farmer  who 
provides  amply  for  his  own  needs  and 
something  over  a  guaranty  against 
a  short  season,  has  bis  surplus  cost 
covered  in  the  original  estimates,  and 
what  is  left  over  is  like  the  city  man's 
eggs,  in  a  sense  clear  gain.  He  is 
not  too  fussy  about  what  they  sell 
for.  In  moderate  quantities  there- 
fore, farm  produce  will  always  bs 
cheap.  But  now  that  he  is  called 
upon  to  feed  not  only  the  United 
States  but  all  Europe,  he  must  either 
count  in  eyery  last  item  of  costs  and 

P'<»t        ?♦        rvtlt        r\t       *\tn       n^^-.        -—       1 i. 

sacrifice  about  all  that  makes  coun- 
try living  worth  while. 

Scientists  and  schools  and  other 
agencies  have  for  the  better  part  of 
a  century  been  teaching  the  farmer 
efficiency.      They    all    get    impatient 


He  does  things  in  the  old 
way,  and  he  won't  keep  books,  and 
he  won't  co-operate.  Much  of  the 
science  merely  tells  him  why  the 
ways  he  knew  as  a  boy  w^ere  good. 
His  father  grew  clover;  the  son  hears 
that  It  harbors  nitrifying  bacteria. 
The  father  raised  thrifty  shoats  with 
the  help  of  skimmed  milk.  The  son 
reads  about  vitamines.  There  are 
many  shorter  cuts  now,  but  most  of 
the  teaching  means  more  work  for 
more  dollars,  and  the  dollars  are  sec- 


mlle-an-hour    tractor    dragging    his  ondary  to  wholesome  living,  with  the 

two-horse    Implements    will    do    no  real  farmer.     Everybody  teaches  the 

more    than    a    working    team,     and  farmer;  and  the  farmer  still  loves  his 

knows    that    it    takes    close    to    four  own  needs  and  goes  his  placid  way. 

figures  of  cold  cash  to  install  a  com-  There  were  cellars  of  apples  before 

plete  outfit  of  plows,   harrows,   roll-  lime-sulphur  was  invented.     Normal- 

ers,  drills,  etc.,   to  utilize  the  power  ly  the  farmer  would  live  on  as  suited 

of    the    tractor.      Another    says    the  him,  and  not  worry  a  lot  about  t'lo 

Government  has  gone  to  some  trouble  teachers.     But  now,  he  wants  to  help 

to  provide  farm  loan  banks,  and  the  feed   the  world   in   Its  need,   and   his 

farmer  has  nothing  to  do  but  plunge  boys  are  drafted  Into  the  army  and 

his   arms   in   to   the   el'bows   and    ex-  his  hired  men  working  In  the  muni' 

pand  production.  He  feels  sore  about  tlon   factories. 

that  "conservatism",  too.  But  no  There  Is  real  danger  tbat  he  will 
wise,  no  successful  farmer,  counts  on  so  far  sacrifice  his  living  conditions 
his  crop  of  anything  until  he  has  in  the  effort  that  he  can  not  main- 
it  safely  housed,  and  he  ventures  no  tain  his  place  on  the  farm  at  all.  No 
further  In  the  gannble  with  the  sea-  man  for  long  will  work  sixteen  hours 
son  coming  than  he  feels  able  to  a  day  In  all  weathers  for  the  money 
stand  loss.  The  wise  ones  are  very  only.  He  must  find  a  reward  of 
slow  to  respond  to  such  well-meant  pleasure  In  it;  and  no  man  will  cut 
but  most  viciously  dangerous  offers  out  all  his  pleasures  on  any  plea  of 
of  help.  duty  without  breaking  down.  It  is 
school  boys  for  farm  help,  and  the  time  the  doctors  were  consliJering  the 
high  school  boy  can't  be  taught  how  matter  ot  the  conservation  of  tbe 
little  his  help  is  worth  In  money,  farmer  himself. — Chas.  H.  Darlinc- 
One  i«t  want  to  turo  out  the  high  ton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


May  4,  1911. 


PennsyWania  Farmer 
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Don't  SeU  Common  Dairy 
Cows  For  Beef 

Due  to  the  high  price  of  feed  they  may 
pay  little  pront.  But  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  dairy  animals.  Their  daughters  will 
yield  259(7  to  100^  more  milk  than 
j  their  dams  if  you 

Use  a  Guernsey  Bull 

t  Ohio  a  Gncrnacr  Ball  used  in  a  rrade  herd  ilred 
^daurht>ri  wlu>  produced  $0%  more  milk  and 
^0%  more  butter  fat  u  two  jrear  oldt  than 
f  dam*  did  wbcn  mature. 

Write  for  our  beaBtiloI  illustrated 
;  "The  Grade  Guenuer." 

ican  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club 
B<nM 

N.H. 


Winterthur  Farms 


CeB<luct«l  br  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  thia  department  la  free  to  our  snb- 
Bcrlbers.  Each  communication  should  state  history 
•ad  •ymptoma  ot  the  case  In  full;  alao  the  name 
and  addrwi  of  wrlttr.  initials  only  will  be  pub- 
lished. We  eannot  make  reply  by  mall.  Tbla  la 
one  of  the  moat  valuable  eolumfla  of  the  papw  and 
we  Invite  readers  to  make  uae  o(  It.  Cllppi^  from 
this  cotumn.  wben  'inupwly  pre— rred  andclaosl- 
fled,  make  one  ol  tb»  moat  valuable  medical 
aymposluma  a  tanBBH>«toekinao  can  obtain. 


No.l82S4< 


ir<-  iracM  rwlce  to  Klnz    SeEbi   through  his 
H<iiH:Joban  a  MCKlnley  Ssgu   wltba40-lb. 


Offer  For  Sale  Sons  o( 

•UNEEDAKING    ALCARTRA' 

A   3S-Pound   Bull 

two  best 
dam,  and 
Kin«  SbkI"  Pontlac  with  a  37'.2(V-lb.  dam. 
No  S— KurnDeeeaber  lltn.  1917.  He  b  nloely  mark- 
ed. ')f  iio«:l  coQtorma  ion  atrl  a  Kbtm  calf  In  everv  way. 
au'lsim,  K.  S.  P.O.  Pee  ^Ml  1  l.Ha  i7.4  2-ib  Jr.threp- 
)-i>ar-ol(l  daughter  oC  Kltis  Bc«U  Pontiac  Calamliy,  a 
js-it).  ■*oa  of  KlriK  Se;ifl  poatlac  vlcarira.  Bis  15  near- 
est daaw  average  25  «  lbs.  hutter  In  Fcven  rtajrs. 
N>  1>— B:>ra  IJecember  2^nd,  1917.  He  to  about  "ven 
Ui-ol»r,  long,  straight  back,  deep  bod  led  and  a  show 
bill!  laevery  re.. peer.  His  10  nearest  danns averagr 2K.4 
m  buttw  in  seven  days,  nam:  Queen  Nasll  De  '" 
*x'i  2262*1,  A-  R.o.  at3y.  659.90  lbs.  ra'Ik. 
i)>4  butter.  Site     is  a  granddaughter   ot  De  Kol 

Ml.  29— Born  January  7th.  1918.  Tbis  btill  is  a  little 
more  black  than  white  and  an  extra  good  hadlytdiiai 
tor  one  of  his  aare.  He  corner  from  hsavy  prodnclng 
rtarai.  Hia  ten  nearest  danw  » "?«rMe.^'19^-.V*'?' 
Uiiwn  Greenwood  Concordia  !>«  Kol  161413.  A. 
R  o.  478  lbs.  milk.  22.08  Iba.  tHitt«r.  Her  dam  Is 
a  27-lb.  eow  with  a  26-lb.  data. 

WINT-iRTHUR  FARMS 
Wirtterthur.  Delaware. 


Kc4 
20.02 
Beets 


A 


HOLSTEIN    BULL 


GRADE  UP  YOUR  COWS 
BUILD  UP  YOUR  BANK  ACCOUNT 

Youeaodoit.    Olbrrs  are  turn inji 
IcMsea  Into  proflta   by   grading   up 

Pure 
Bred 

is  the  Short  Cut  toGreaterProfi  ts 

In  :»  recent  test  daughters  ot  a  purebred  Hoteteln  buU 
tocrraied  milk  yield  94  per  cent;  granddaugUter*  245 
per  cent  over  scrub  dams,  l>et  ua  tell  you  about  It. 

tVrife  for   free    information 
g^^^^^^     No  obligation— wc  have  notnlns  we 
{■^^|H^^    want  to  sell  you . 
JOSK^TilEROLSTEIN-FRIESIANASS'N  OF 

^  ^       Wlll'l      Afll£IUVA»  OUA  tio»  Bi  aiuowwi  w*  « t. 


1>*Cl*tered     Holstein 

"'Waives  to  servloeable  agi 
BONNYMEAUd  !<  AHMi 


and  Guernsey  bulls  from 
».  2S0  animals  In  the  herd, 
d.    K.    U.  1.     Usrnaburg.  fa. 


Reg.  Jerseys 

FrwfO.  W.  RUNK. 


From    some    ot    the  most  noted 

blood  In  the  world. 

Woodlawn  Farm,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Poultry 


Dinglefon  Farn 

NEWTOWN   SQUARE.  PA. 

FihMM  milM  bom  PhiUdelyhia 

Hlfti  Butter   Fat  Bullt-For  Salt 

Several  BsauUst.    Ready  Fer  Servka 
,  Dam.s  „_ 

'Penshurst  OxfordLasa  9.022  HM. 
mUk.OlS  lbs.  butter  as  aS-yr.-oid. 
Sultans  FIMIs.  10,847  Ibx.  milk. 
75«  potindJ  DJtter. 
Pentfturst  Mona  2nd  S,755  lb»".  mdk.  h^\  lbs.  butter. 
Allby  sire  whose  dams  milked  14,184  pounds  milk  In 
t  year.     833  pounds  butter  at  2  years. 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

Soven-ei? '.tm  Holsteln  Heifer  Calves  $1.5  to  S20 
each.  etpreS'tAP^l'i  iB  lots  of  Ave.  Two  Belter 
' '.Uvea  from  r^Kl'Jtere  1  sire  (dam's  record  '.'7  lbs. 
i.itter  7  (liivs).  an  l  RegiHtered  BuU  ("alt  lor  $«0 
f  11  o.  OirtUii  1.  N'Ice  carload  of  two-year-old 
Heifers,  bre  1  to  re«iNier«l  sire.  I  sell  sattsfsctloo 
ana  everyctiing  la   llolstelns. 

C.  W.  ELI.IS.  Jr..  Cortland.  N.  Y. 
omce,  31  1-2  Main  St.  Bell  phone. 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

7-S  Holstein  calves,  either  sex,  %i  to  %iQ  each,  er- 
P'  -ss  pn'f>aid  in  lots  of  5.  45  high  grade  <->car- 
ol  U.  iKwp  springers.  $6A  to  $80  each,  40  yearlings 
not  bred;  'M  re»jl.sl'rc<i  heifers  rca<ly  to  breed  $1*5 
i.».h.  «8  rci^istere  I  bulh.  Registered  and  high 
graile  cows  at  farmers'  prices. 

John  C.  Reagan.  Tully.  N.  Y. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  PoUed    Holstein-Fricaun 


bull  c.iives.  ^^^re•1  by  a  son  ot 
4  yr  (Mil.  12  H.  7  lit  butter  In 
DeirripUve  caialoa  for  stam 
OtO.  B.  Hl'^VUNSUM  «;  ~ 


tmp. 
^  SO 


the  World's  Record  ssnior 
366  days,  at  $100  and  up. 

N3.  Clarks  Summit.  Pa. 


lOI.SUinS  ers,  $2 .SO  eaeti; 
ea<ti  or  part  credit.  7-S  Holstein  Calves  5  days  oid.  V20 
k.  %ib  each-Froui  reg.  sires.  Harry  V  all,  Warwick.  N.  >• 


R''ji.  &  (irade  H( 


VU'^tHiemd  Holstein  bull  calves  from  A.  R.  O.  dnma 
All  I  a  ti)  lb.  SUV.       Write  tor  prices,    pictures  and  ped- 

W  M.IKR  M.  CRUTTENORN,        Wllkes-narre.'Pa. 


m,'(;      Ayrshlrcs 
MAT  BROS. 


Scows,."}  yearllnj 
lOOd  brecdin;;. 


Iwlti>n,5  he'.ler 
in  I  Hire 

WYHOX.  PA. 


F)rSile  FlneRej.  c;ucrn<«cv  hellers.l  i<n.  *  American 
hr-'ri.aomn  totre'*ooApr.8oine  flnelnin.  Kranddaiight^rs 
of  (.Jov.  i":ie!ie;  bull  calves.     J.  S.Yoder.      Wooster.  O 


BULL  BARGAIN 

L.  C.  TOMKlXa, 


Regtsterel  HolstelnCalt, 
Price  $.>i«).00. 
Ellcntoo,  Lye.  Co..  9%. 


Tfolslein  Hulls  USL 


A.  R.  *).  dams,  w  rite  your 

jrantR:th«y  are  prt<w1  to  sell.  ^■ 
E  B:M«.hoar.  Crystal  flprtnc  Stock  Fsrm.l  JtUewlown.P 


AYRSHIRE    BULL     CAI.VKS  Advance  R*iristry  an 
Sfitry     Priced  to  sell.     They  wtti  Improve  your    fecrd. 
ROHKRT  TKMPI.ETOK   *  »ON.         UU'^TKR,    PA. 


BiUI  c»lves  tired  from  ihe 

best    mllMng  "rtrMins   toi 

cai«  also  lew  ksMsrs.   CM,  Kennedy  *  Mas.  Ulster,  Pa, 


Milkin<»  Shorthorns  »^t    mllMng  -nn.ms   tor 


Indigestion. — I  have  a  work  horse 
that  seems  to  bloat  after  each  feed, 
but  he  never  appears  to  be  in  pain. 
He  is  uneasy  as  if  uncomfortable,  but 
is  working  on  farm  every  pleasant 
day.  What  can  I  mix  with  feed  that 
will  relieve  him?  J.  H.,  King,  Mead- 
vllle.  Pa. — Feed  more  oats  and  less 
corn,  also  furnish  him  with  clean, 
well-cured  fodder.  Mix  equal  parts 
cooking  soda,  ginger,  gentian  and 
powdered  wood  charcoal,  and  give 
hime  a  tablespoonful  at  dose  in  feed. 
3  times  a  day.  It  is  perhaps  needless 
for  me  to  say  that  his  bowels  shojld 
be  kept  open,  also  exercise  him  daily 

Sore-Back. — We  have  a  horse  that 
is  troubled  with  sore  'back,  caused  by 
bad  fitting  saddle.  Have  applied  dif- 
ferent commercial  remedies  but  none 
seem  to  effect  a  cure.  This  horse  is 
doing  farm  work,  but  is  seldom  driv- 
en on  road.  W.  L.  M.,  Elysburg,  Pa. 
First  of  all,  either  discard  saddle  pad 
you  have  been  using  or  select  a  good 
fitting  one.  Ub1«ss  it  is  necessary 
to  use  saddle,  leave  it  off,  then  his 
back  will  heal.  Apply  equal  parts 
oxide  zinc  and  borie  acid  to  sore, 
twice  dally. 

Sprained  Tendon. — Have  a  three- 
year-old  colt  that  sprained  tendon  of 
fore  leg  some  ten  days  ago  and  is 
still  going  lame,  especially  when  trot- 
ting. I  am  anxious  to  keep  on  work- 
ing him,  but  he  is  only  doing  light 
farm  work.  P.  G.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
— Clip  hair  off  tendon  and  apply 
equal  parts  turpentine,  aqua  am- 
monia and  olive  oil,  lightly,  once  a 
day,  evenings  preferably.  He  should 
not  be  driven  faster  than  a  walk 
until  he  recovers. 

Lice. — We  have  an  old  brood  mare 
that  is  not  with  foal.  She  appears 
to  be  alive  with  lice.  I  would  like 
to  know  of  an  inexpensive  remedy  to 
destroy  them.  O.  J.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
— Apply  one  part  coal-tar  disinfect- 
ant and  thirty  parts  water,  3  times 
a  week.  You  will  simplify  your  work 
by  clipping  her. 

Two  Holes  In  Teat. — I  am  a  reader 
of  Pennsylvania  Farmer  and  would 
like  to  know  if  you  can  tell  me  how 
to  cure  one  of  my  heifers.  She  has 
two  holes  in  same  teat.  Milk  flows 
from  both  openings  when  shie  is 
milked.  The  one  hole  is  midway 
between  end  of  teat  and  udder.  F. 
C.  M.,  Dresher.  Pa. — Unless  you  can 
secure  the  services  of  a  competent 
veterinarian  to  operate  on  her,  leave 
her  alone.  There  is  grat  danger  of 
infecting  the  udder.  She  can  be 
milked  thru  a  milking  tuibe,  how- 
ever, this  is  quite  likely  to  result  in 
udder  infection,  for  it  Is  no  easy 
task  to  keep  the  milking  tube  per- 
fectly clean  and  free  from  infection. 

Garget. — I  have  a  cow  about  five 
years  old  and  in  good  condition,  that 
suddenly  developed  a  caked  udder. 
Most  of  the  trouble  is  in  one  quarter. 
She  milked  all  right  in  the  morning, 
but  in  the  evening  her  bag  was  caked. 
This  cow  came  fresh  some  four 
months  ago.  I  feed  her  corn,  oats 
and  commepcial  dairy  feed.  Ftor 
roughage  I  fed  alfalfa  and  corn  fod- 
der. W.  E.  C,  Elysburg.  Pa. — If  you 
will  apply  one  part  fluid  Extract  of 
Poke  and  four  parts  oHve  oil.  twice  a 
day,  with  plenty  gentle  hand  rub- 
bing it  will  help  her  udder.  Give 
her  one  dram  potassium  Iodide  at 
dose  In  either  feed  or  drinking  wa- 
ter, three  times  a  day.  If  the  udder 
remains  hard,  apply  iodine  ointment 
daily.  You  can  secure  this  ointment 
at  any  drug  store. 

Knee-sprung. — We  have  a  four- 
year-old  horse  that  has  crooked 
knees,  but  he  has  never  shown  any 
lameness.  Can  he  be  cured  and 
worked  every  day?  H.  S.  K.,  James- 
town. N.  Y. — Doubtless  this  horse 
I  advise  you  to  leave  him  alone  as 
has  had  crooked  knees  from  birth, 
his  knees  can  not  be  Straightened. 


BABY  CHIX 

Hatched  for 

5  Cents  Each 

Do  you  know  that 

the  chicks  hatchedby 

your  hens  cost  you  22  cents   each? 

Tliey  do.     Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

We   will   hatch   your  eggs  at  5c  per  chick 

batched,  and  for  less  if  you  get  a  poor  hatch. 

We  furnish  container  for  cgfts  to  be  sent  us  and 
boxes  for  your  chicks.     Both  sent  parcel  post. 

Our  Opacity— Two-thirds  of  a  MiUion  or 

40  Tons  of  Eggs  Every  Three  Weeks 

We  also  sell  purebrerl  Barf«d  Rook.  Wliite  Rock. 
White  LcKbom,  Brown  Ix^Rhorn,  Buff  Leghorn,  White 
Wyandotte,  Rhode  Island  Red,  Black  Minorca  and 
Ancona  chicks  Lowest  Price*.  Safe  Delivery  and 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.    ^Send  for    Catalog. 

_  THE  PENN  HATCHERY 

1223  Arch  Street,  PhlUiUlphia.  Pa 


Eggs       White  Leghorns      Chicks 

Do  jrou  want  the  best  for  your  foundation  stock,  or 
new  blood  for  your  flock  7  Then  order  from  an  Old 
Establishod  Breeder.     We    a<«  not  a  Hatcbery. 

Single  Comb  White   Leghorns  Only 

Our  prices  are  ai  low  as  can  consistently  be  named 
under  present  conditions. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM 

R.  F.  a  No.  1  Stockton.  N.  J. 


Ship  Your  Live  Poultry  and 
Eggs  to  a  Reliable  Firm 

We  Kcc  tbe  best  prios  tor  you  and  Kuarantee  proatpt 
returns.  Ask  the  pubilflbsrs  of  this  paper  or  your  bank- 
er as  to  our  Financial  Rsapoasibliity .  Write  for  prleea 
at  once 

J.  K.  HOHULTZ  *  CO..       Coinmis<)lon  Merchants. 
36  8   WaLv  Rtreet,  pblladelphta.  Pa. 


R.    C.    REDS 


CATALP*  POU 


)u!fl(Y  \ 


Bred  to  Lay.     Blue  Clibboo 
winners    at  Leading  Shows. 
Stfor  15;  $8. SO  forlM. 

FARM.  GEmSMRG.  PA. 


o.  \j.  I\.  X.  rvcus    Healthy  vlgoroui 

— BO  pullets. 

E.  a.  JOHNSON. 

» 


vigorous  utility  bens 
Center   Bridge,  Pa. 


Barroa  White  Leghorn  Egfts.  Hsiected    breeders.  Frea 

range.  Mate  a  dams  'iTi  l^pi  record  .SI  per  i:^$«  oer  100 

"■      ~    ■  StrawLe  rry  Ridge,  pa. 


prepaid. 


Wm.  D.  sell 


Idel 


S.  C.  White  Ix^ghorn 


baby  chicks  .Tom  Bar* 
ron  Strain.  12  to  l&e 
each,  aecording  to  season.  The  world'*    greateitt  layers. 
C.P.  8HIREY.  8TEWART8TOWN.  PA. 


6*;  OOA  r  hi^lra  '<*  '^1"  <^'  **»«  laying  hind  t.ha( 
0,mA/  VI11CK8  pav.a.c.  While  and  Brown  Leg. 
horns.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  broiler  chleM. 
Catalogue  Free.    Cyclone  Hatchery.    MiUerstown.  Pa. 


Barred  Rocks  "Ringlets"  |£i2f?^?^ 

per  15:  S8.G0  per  30l    Fred  Q.  Keller,  Mliiem>ort.  Ofelo 


Thorou^'hbred  .Poultry  fS^rs^a*^; 

S2.60  up.  Cat.  ttaa.  H.  K.  Mobr.   Quako-town.  Pa. 


KxtenstTc  Cat 
lasas,  ducks,  imlneas, 
agKB, 


.stock. 


Vartetiea  On*   poumy.  turkays, 
banta-ns,     hares,  don,    piROona, 
Telf 


Pioneer  Farm, 


relford,  Pa. 


Todlaa  Runner  Duck*    Kawn  and   White 
»    for    $1  00.       Breeders  si 


H.  K.  DEITZ. 


Egga  12 

50  ctach. 
R.  F.  D.  0.       Mechanicflburg,  Pa. 


PtrfTc  '<"*  batcMag. 


White  Tnr keys,  Moeeory,  Mal- 
ek, Rocks.  Wyan_ 
B.   F.  Kahler.         Hughes  vllle.  Pa. 


BGGS-1S41  M-$2;Thoroughbrea 
Reds,  {.aghorns,  Hamburga.       I  a 
catalog.  S.  K.  MOHR. 


Roeks.  Wyanrt  ottas, 

varieties,   3«tb  year. 

Coopersburg,  Pa. 


Hatching  Egga 


S.,C. White  and  Buft    Orpingtrn 
and  Black  Mtaiorcas.  ISfortf.M: 
-0  (or  S3.60.    Postpaii  I.W.J.   W  Idoey ,  Doylesburg.Pa. 


f^T-ITr^l^Q  B.C.W.  Legtiema.  lie.  Monwrra- 

V^rilV.*rvO  funded  for  dead    eblcka.  rir.  free. 

W.  A.  Lauver.  McAllstervtlle,  Pa. 


I?**-  Cflla  Chicks.  20  varieties. 
V  or  r>ale  sao  Hammon  street. 
NORTH  SIDE  pour,  ••RY  CO., 


Write   I>eak   E. 
AnentowB,  pa. 


Vnr'C  Barred  Rocks  (puUrtii  mating)  aienun  But- 
K1t»t>  terc'ipsand  «\neoaaa  (roBft  t2. 00  upper  M. 
*.  K.  cadwailadcr  WallsvliJa,  Pao«a. 


Swine 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exdusively 

BARBON  STRAIN  3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range. 
Inoculated  and  tree  from  Itoe.  Siiecial  bred  (or  wittter 
eggs  wltliraoord8uplo274egga.. Now  booking  orders  for 
eggs  and  baby  chleka.  AprllAcMay  deilver\  .  c.ipacliy 
10  to  12.000  chicks  weedy.  Order  weU  in  advance  thia 
irear.a8d3maad  will  exceed  ttesuppiy.  Mv  book. Profits 
In  PouRry  Keepin ;  Rolved.free  w  fth  all  $10  orders.*  Ir- 
eulanPreai  Edgar  Brlggs.BOK99a'leasantv  aUey.N.Y. 


100,000  CHICKS 

for  June,  July  and  Aug.  delivery.    Eight  varieties, 
nc  each  a. id   iin.    Onr  0(h   i.-<>i>p  Arw  T>nnki.>t   mm 
order  now  from  thn   old   rrlfable   plant.       Shipped 
by  Parc«I-l»i>8t.    Charges  prepaid  to  your  Po!*  Of- 
fice.      Only  SI  .00  rcquire<l  with  order. 
"Kn/tlone  ChUt  Starter' 


tciU  Start  your  ch  tries  n^ht.  \ 
5  The  Keystone  Hatchery,  Richfield,  Pa.  | 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

250X100  (or  1918.  $10.00  par  100  and  up.  Pur*  bred. 
hatched  right.  3  trons  euarantce.  10  leading  varieties. 
Haujhlng  oggs.  Western  Branch.  Augusta.  Kansas. 
FreeCatalof.        Stamps  appreciated. 

HUBER-.S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 
312  Weet  Freoiont  Street.  Foatorla.  Ohio. 


Greystone  Berkshires 

Bprlns  olira  either  sex.  pairs  and  trioe  oot  akin  from 
large  mature  sows  of  l>»Bt  breeding.  Tweaty-tlve  sows 
In  our  herl.     Write    (or  etreular    giving  (urtlMr  «le8. 

erIptioD  and    nrices.       It's  (ree.  „ 

GREY8TOXE  FARM,  SummanvlUe,     W.  va. 


OT  C*  CVVTXTF  B*«Type.  8tockanagea.(rom 
.  1.  V^.  OtVlIMli  tbeherd  that  won  prentsr  and 
exblMtor  at  every  fair  shown  and  all  ••'»anipU>^  oa 
sows,  also  grand  champion  boar  at  Mich,  and  Ohio  Ktste 
Fairs  We  breed  the  b«««  We  sell  what  we  breed. 
^>ery  Did  shloned  on  approval.  Get  our  catalogue. 
Res.  Free.       Write  your  wants.  „        _,,      ,,.^ 

CRANUELL  4  SON.       Ba«  63,        Caai  City.  Mteb. 


ileg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,    C.  Whites.  Large 

aualn.  all  ages,  mated  not  akin.  8  weeks  plga.  bead 
BOWS,  service  boars.  Collie  and  Beagledogs.  Grade 
Guernsey  calves  and  poultry. 


f.    r.     lAl^^.A  AL.  1  v./.^  , 


\^\JK^HM.^r%x%  *  &r.A^c. 


"MAMPSHIRES'* 

Any  age.  Free  circular.  AHobull.  (rora 
aoovdlted  herd,  registered  Ciueroseys. 

LOCUST    L.\W.V  FARM. 
Box  i.  BIrd-in-Ilaad.   Pa. 


CHIC« 

^i*  W.F 


1^  ^    REDS,  ROCKS,   Leg. 

V\49    horns,'      Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons.       Calaloa 
FREE. 
HILLPOT,  Ifxa,  FfMKhiMM  JIJ. 


TUfany'a       SUver     Laced,  wiiite  and   Columbian 
Smutmrtam  Wyandottes.  3.  C.  R.  L   Reds. 

"77  V—  Barron's  Leghorns,  PeKtn,  Rouen  and 

Chicka  Indian  Runner  Durklinga. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  39.  PboenixvUle.Pa. 


T'n..lroT»  Vetera  rtrtctly fresh  irom  larse  selected 
1  Urkey  rejigs  m.  Brome.  B.  Red.  W.  Holland 
and  Narragaa^tt.  9  (orS3.25:  1.5  (or  S.'i.'-'S  by  mall  or 
Express  prepaid.  Safe_  arrival  guaranteed.  Order<   filled 


Penna.  Valley  Berkshires  ^"Swc  ii£S* 


r;ial  i>ale  on  young  service  boacH. 
F.  RISHEL.  CENTRE  HALI., 


PA. 


O.  I.  C's.  BIG  TYPE,  StJ  ''l^rr^^^M 

Au«.  A  seBt^Boitf  pigs  priced 


ANDREWS. 


towll  in  next  30  days. 
OansvUle,  Micb. 


Poland  Chinas  S:5r^«,"j;? 


eholera  Immu- 
nized. 8lred  by  or  br«d  to 
half-ton  boar*  from  dams  tbat  wrigh  up  to  800  lbs. 
B.   ROWELL.    Jr.  SCOTT8BURG.  VA. 


promptly. 


N.  M.  Caldwell.       Jacobaburg,  Ohio. 


Eggs-Baby   Chicks  ^s;:^^''^^,!;^: 

heavy  laying  strain.  Cat.  on  inqutry.  Book  orders  early 
baeaufls  hlx  demands  and  shortage  of  stock.  Riverdate 
poultry  Farm.  F.   E.  McAllister,  Prop..  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Selbv  Service  Satisfies 

eggs,  Penna.    Potatoee  a  specialty, 
are  sold.    Ask  for  our   market  letter 
SKLBY  PROIJUCE  CO.. 


8Mp  us  your  pro- 
duce, poultry  and 
Returns  day  goods 

PHILADELPHIA 


f^lJI  f^l/'Ci   8.  C.  W,  Leghorns  from  vigorous    busl- 
v.^m*-''*-'^  neas  brad  bens  that  have  lop    combs. 
lonK  bodies,  deep  egg  baakets.     The  proAtable  kind. 
<iet  our  prices. 
GUY  A.  LEADER,  Rt.  2  York.  Pa. 


EGGS 


Black  and  White  l^ng^ban.s.  Light  A  Dark 
Brahmas,  Barred  ColumblKn  and  PartrMge 
Plymouth  Rock.  PartrMoe  and  CoiumblaoWyandoCtCs. 
Pekin  DwYn.     \r<  for  Si. 60  prepaid. 

M.  H.   MYER.S,  BDOM.  VA. 


70  Rtg.  CbMltr  Whitt  Sprtnf  Pigs 

AU  ages.  Can  furnish  pair  or  trio.    Not  akin. 

A.  A.  SCHOFELL.  HEUVELTON,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C's. 

BRUBAKER  BROS. 


Bprlnx  pigs  and  fall  males.  SH- 

PA. 


ver  strain.  Prices  right. 

MIFFLINTOWN. 


O.  I. 

OBO.  F. 


C.  PIGS 

ORIFFIE. 


Silver  Strain.    Special    nre- 
jpak!  prises.    Addresa 
K.  a.  NEWVILLE.  PA. 


W^anf  «»/^  Small  pigs,  six  or  <«ven  weeks    old.  HMi 

TVailltru  (~,t  prices  paid    fo"  " 

Dreeda  of  hens  preferred.      B.  C 


(or  live  poultrj-.  heavy 
TILLEY.  Rye.  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshire  Swio« 

HOME  FARM. 


RegWersrt  High  Grade. 
Pnoes  rerao  nable.  Write 
CENl-KR    VALLEY,    J  A. 


Re?.  Chester  Whites  ^^ 

wants.  MOSES  EABY 


^..  type.     Gus 
Calves.      Write   your 
lAndenberg.  Ps. 


¥^iirr»/»o  choice  Sept.  boars   and 
UUrOCS  gilts  (or  Aug.  A  Se 
IRA  D.  JACKSON         R.  10 


JACKSON  '^"*~*  " "*  •^--  ^'JP  ''"•^" 


Rli.s.    Will  bree«l 
Van  ^rt.  OHIO 


kARAULSE 

^  OL'I.TRYJ  p 


Bt-Mdlog  el  haury  laylm  Puritiy . 
White  Leghoroi     BulT  I 


TrapNMUd 
Pl7.Rock»,a»- 
FARM     ••Vi  Rhode  Island  Reds       Kkk  Stnin. 
Day-old  chicks    H.ntching    Egifi  and    Stock    for  Sale. 
Our  1918  Circular  Free.  Box  B,  PARADISE,  PA. 


CJ  (^  Whito  T.*»<Thr»rn«  Tom  Barron  strain 
r».  V  .  >VIilU  l.,eu(loriiS  ©fheaw  layers,  send 
(or  catalog  gtvtnc  prleea  and  dencrlptioii  or  choice 
breeding  stock,  oahy  chicks  and  eitini.  Ivywood 
Poultry  Farm,  Bog    71A,  A vond ale. Chester  Co..  Ha. 


r'l,;«lro  Broilers  $11. W  per  100.  S.C.W.I.ei?.and  S.4 
^  niCKS  R.r  nr  I,ei?  Sli  .V).  R  I.  Reds  both  combe 
SII3  60  Brd.  Hk.M«14..'i0.  Buff  Rks  *  Buff  Orp.  SIR  .M 
I>  o  TarrcirostHnf  l^flrclCiisrnniorH-Prompf  "Iiipment.'i. 
Runny  Side  Poultry  Farms  A  Hatchery. HLanehegte  ,  o. 

F^m  Cn1.r>  Pxillbred  barred  Rocks,  day  old  chicka 
or  oaie  $12.00    per     hundred    or    12  1-2  ccnt« 


Pop  Sale  £•""•<*  ^•*;  T*^*""  '*'''•♦<'  si*"**  PUn>, 

X  iM    if-'ctic;  m^,,  an  .iRed  boar  and  sow. 

J.  A.  BOAK.  B.  D.  4.  NEW  CASTLE.  PA 


ANY  FARMER 

G.  D.BARNES,     R.  D. 


fan    own     Berkshires    of 
very   besi   braeding. 
11,      GROVE   CITY.    PA 


Big  Ty|ie  Poland  Chinas  ^r'J^'**.,5*}S{i 


gUts. 


R.  H.  LYLE, 


r'iB 


Cadiz,  obio 


nt  y.   I/uroc  june  delivery. 
BEI.ROSB  FARMS, 


fan  ow  .    AVm  ptgH, 
NY 


KxpresB  paid 
POOLVILLE, 


REG.  BERKSHIRi: 

W.  J.  MeCONNEI.L. 


pifrs   for  s.-Ue  cbaa;) 
next   .olxty  days. 
OXFORD,  PKNNA 


each.  TjCt  me  bonk  your 
toScptcmbrr  Ist.  IQIK. 
H.  W.  BECK.  Box  142, 

T 


orders  (or  deliveries  May  let 
MiUcrstown.  Perry  Co.,  Pa. 


Chicks,  Rooks  &  Rods  }l!,MT,r  \'^^ 

(very 
R    H 


dell  VI 


I-eg- 
week 
Oil  Irks  shipped  by  Parcel  Poet.    Prepaid. 
UMMER  A  CO  .  French  town.  N.  J. 


60  Br*«dt 

terrier  pupnies 
jrea  write  (or  yeura 


shlekena,  ducks,  ceese.  (urkcy/t.  gul- 

H^m,  bantams.  Hares.  Callle  and  Fox- 

Stoek  and  F«es    F.^eeptlonal  fine 

BOW.  EdvlB  A.  8o«dar,Tel(ord 


O.I.C.fit  Chester  WhitcJP";'"*  p'ot  ready  soon.  Satis, 

,„ ,  (action  A  gafo   delivery  guar 

JOHN   T..  VAN  HORN.  !  U(^Y.        PKNNA 


o.  I.  c.  a  c.  w. 

Out  of  champions. 
S.  L.  RHODES, 


pigs,   shipped  C.  O.    n. 
Mischief  2d  vreieht  500  lbs.at  I2nHM. 
VKRSAII.I.I:.S,  OHIO. 


Stred  by  and 
12  n 


.Pa.  I 


For  Chester  Whites     and    Hampsliirr  Rheep  write 

or  come  and  see  ours,  wf  breed  only  the  best. 

TWIN  BROOK  FARM.  NEWVILLE.  PA. 

PLEASE  say:     "I  saw  your 
adv.  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer.*' 
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24—500 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


May  4.  191ft 


COUNTY  NOTES 


Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.,  (S.E.)  April  15. 
— Weather  was  cold  and  rainy  all 
last  week.  This  week  promises  to 
be  warm  and  seasonable  spring 
weather.  Wheat  is  looking  better 
after  the  soaking  rain  of  last  week 
and  promises  a  fairly  good  crop. 
Most  of  the  farmers  are  busy  plow- 
ing. Some  are  trying  tractor  plow- 
ing for  the  first  time  this  spring. 
About  50  tractors  were  bought  in 
this  county  this  spring.  Quite  a  few 
acres  of  navy  and  marrow  beans  will 
be  planted  this  year.  Corn  and  oats 
will  have  a  normal  acreage.  Pota- 
toes will  be  reduced  in  acreage  ow- 
ing to  the  below  production  price  of 
this  tuber.  Many  farmers  have  put 
Out  tobacco  seed  beds  and  the  acre- 
'  age  will  be  slightly  Increased.  Com 
is  11.80;  oats,  $1;  potatoes,  65c; 
eggs,  32c;  butter,  60c.  Many  auto- 
mobiles and  Liberty  bonds  are  being 
sold  in  this  neighborhood,  the  farm- 
«rs  taking  their  full  share  of 
both.  Our  poultry  farmers  and  fanc- 
iers are  busy  hatching  and  brooding 
chicks  for  the  coming  year.  They 
must,  however,  either  have  lower 
feed  costs  or  get  more  for  their  eggs 
or  thev  can  not  continue  in  the  busi- 
ness.— Leonard  F.   Strickler. 

Mifflin  Co.,  Pa.,  (E.C.)  April  15. 
^Weather  the  latter  half  of  March 
was  fair  and  warm.  Farmers  were 
plowing;  a  few  sowed  oats.  April 
fair  one  week.  On  the  8th  it  rained, 
then  four  days  snow  with  a  strong 
east  wind.  A  few  crossroads  could 
not  be  traveled  until  yesterday  noon; 
snowfall  two  feet.  Still  much  snow. 
Little  farming  done  this  week.  Public 
sales  passed  off  with  most  everything 
selling  high;  horses  and  cattle  sell- 
ing very  high.  Wheat  in  the  ground 
looking  well.  Wheat,  $2.05;  rye, 
$1.60;  corn,  $1.20;  oats,  75c;  but- 
ter, 40c;  eggs,  28c;  apples,  80c; 
potatoes,  75c.  While  help  is  scarce 
farmers  are  active  in  producing  all 
the  crops  they  can.  Many  farmers 
will  plant  sugar  cane  for  syrup  to 
help  increase  the  sugar  supply. — J. 
H.  Byler. 

LjauCaSLci      v^u.,      Id.,      ycy.Cj. )      AyTii 

1 . . — Fair  and  warm  at  present.  Last 
week  witnessed  a  return  of  winter. 
We  had  snow,  rain,  wind  and  a  very 
heavy  ice  storm  that  did  damage  to 
early  fruit  and  put  the  telephone 
lines  entirely  out  of  commission. 
Live  stock  is  in  good  condition  and 
commands  high  prices.  Winter  wheat 
is  very  poor,  due  to  freezing  out. 
Good  fields  are  scarce;  some  have 
been  worked  up  and  sown  to  oats. 
Grass  fields  are  looking  fairly  good. 
Upon  opening  their  cribs  this  spring 
many  farmers  found  that  their  com 
was  badly  spoiled,  due  likely  to  the 
fact  that  the  com  froze  last  fall  be- 
fore it  was  fully  matured.  The  earljF 
nice  weather  has  given  farmers  a 
chance  to  get  much  of  their  spring 
work  done.  Potatoes  and  oats  have 
been  planted  and  much  sod  has  been 
plowed.  Wheat,  $2;  corn,  $1.70; 
oats.  $1;  straw,  $19. — J.  Henry  Hav- 
erstick. 

McKean  Co.,  Pa.,  (N.)  April  15. — 
Weather  has  been  good  most  of  the 
past  month;  last  week  we  had  about 
8  inches  of  snow.  Live  stock  is  not 
looking  so  well  as  earlier.  Hay  Is 
getting  scarce  and  Is  bringing  $18 
to  $20  in  bam.  No  oats  in  yet.  Oats, 
$1.12  bu;  com,  $3.90  cwt;  bran,  $55 
ton;  potatoes,  $1.20  bu.  Much  ma- 
nure was  hauled  out  last  week  on  the 
snow.  Plowing  is  being  done  some 
on  hillsides.  Laibor  scarce,  as  every- 
where else. — R.  C.  Fuller. 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa.,  (NC)  April  24.— 
We  had  20  inches  of  snow  in  three 
days  last  week.  The  farmers  have 
the  manure  about  all  hauled  out. 
"Wheat  Is  looking  fairly  good.  Many 
horses  for  sale  about  here  but  mo?t 
of  them  are  light  In  weight.  Cattle 
and  sheep  wintered  fairly  well. 
Farmers  are  plowing  where  the 
ground  Is  dry  enough.  No  potatoes 
planted  yet.  Young  stock  Is  looking 
good  and  the  pastures  are  starting 
nicely.  Farm  help  is  very  scarce  as 
most  of  the  young  meft  have  Joined 
the  army.  Potatoes  sell  at  73  cents 
per  bushel;  apples,  $1;  oat^  $1.40; 
onions.  7.')  rents;  wheat.  $2.25;  eggs, 
35  cents:  butter,  55  cents;  heavy 
borses,  *50rt  to  *600  pair;  cows,  $76 
to  $100  e^ch:  nlcs,  112  to  $13  pair; 
shfep,  $18  to  $20  each. — L.  D.  W. 
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Enemies  of  the  Country 

•TUMPS  and  boulders,  imbedded  deep  in  the  rich  soil  of  our 
O  Country,  are  bitter  enemies  of  the  Nation. 

In  order  to  feed  our  Allies  and  ourselves  we,  at  home,  must 
fight  these  foes  of  production. 

For  the  path  to  victory  lies,  not  only  in  the  bloody  fields  of 
France,  but  through  the  fertile  fields  of  America;  field?  that 
should  be  clean  and  mellow,  where  the  ploughshare  cuts  deep 
in  the  springtime,  and  the  wheels  of  Ioa4ed  wagons  creak  un- 
der the  heavy  harvest  of  the  Autumn. 

You  are  a  soldier  in  this  battle  and  one  of  your  most  ix)\verful 
allies  is 

HERCULES  DYNAMITE 


Clear  your  stump  land !    Drain  your 
swamps^!      Breakup  boulders!-    It' is 
your  duty  to  nlake  your  kirtd  pi-dduce  -. 
to  its  full  capacity  and  produce  guicify. 

You  have  grubbed  out  stumps,  pried 
out  boulders  with  a  bar,  dug  drainage 
ditches  by  hand  through  the  black 
muck  of  your  swamp  lands — and  you 
know  that  these  have  been  back-break- 
ing tasks. 

Do  you  knf»v  how  easily  and  thor- 


i 

oughly  all  these  things  can  be  done 
with  the  help  of  dynamite.^ 
tf :  "Pur  64-page,  illustrated  book, '  'Pro- 
gressive Cultivation",  tells  you  how 
you  .can  drain  your  swamps,  clear 
your  land,  and  make  it  more  produc- 
tive by  easy,  inexpensive  methods. 

Send  for  this  book  i  it  is  free.  Fill  out 
the  coupon  printed  below,  and  mail  it 
to  us  today.  It  will  help  you  in  pro- 
ducing the  bumper  crops  that  the 
Country  needs. 


HE^jZULES  I»01VDEJ{^  CO. 

23  W.  llth  Street 


Wilmington 


Delaware 


Hercules  Pewd«r  Co. 

2S  W.  llth  StTMt.  WilminctoB,  D«L 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  *'Pf*. 
gressive  Cultivation".    I  am  interested  in  dyii»> 

mite  for 

Name . ..» .. ..._ 

AddreN . — — — 


Cabbage  &  Cauliflower  PlanU 


Protect«d  from    th<*  rsvaw. _, .^„   ,..-_..,i. 

We  want  every  re.-i<ler  of  this  advertlnementlo  try  them. 


ra  of  the  cabbage  Mascot 

, Ivertlnenientlotry  till 

If  yon  are  in  doubt  as  to    whether  they  will  be  buo 
OMiful  or  not.  send  40  cents  lo  coU»  and  we  will  aeod 
■ou  by  mall  100  Protecton. 

~        protectory  arc  ubo<1  and  rocommeiMled  by  the 

e/Bpe- 


you  by 

These _        . ., 

lorne  growcni,  why  not  nront  by  their  experience,  ....... 

clal  oner— 500  for  a  yi  bill.  1000— for  a  $2bUI.  charsei 
prepaid.       Addreas 

Modem  Mfg.  Co. 

543  N.  Lawrence  Street,  P.  O.  Box  2854 

Philadelphia,  Po 


INOCULATE 

Soy  Beans,  Alfalfa,Clover8,  and 

All  Leftumea.  and  DOUBLE  THE  CROP 
Oar  BACTERIA -DIRECT  from  LAaORATORY-Mvan  FRESH 

Acre  Siae  50c;  2  Acres  95c;  6  Acres  $2 

Pott  paid  on  receipt  of  price 

i9  pafte  tH>ok---all  about  te(tumea->.frce 

THE  E66ERT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pept.  3. Canton.  Ohio. 


Hie  SHimr 

R/taiorbicyt^le 

smt*^    A  depandafale,  eaajr  mnninc, 
'  Z~   speedy.  hMi  oower  moteiMcycb 

at  low  eeet.  Chain  drive.  •O  te  1*«  mIIm  •«  a 
■aHoa  daaeellae.  Abaolotely naranteed.  WrHa 
at  ewee  for  foil  inforaiBtiea,  atao  ai>o«t  the  Btiaw 
Attaehment— tnakea  your  old  lake  a  MOtoreyeie. 

mw  mi,  CO..    Pesi.  aa>      


WE  DO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
ABSOLUTELY  on  AUTO  PARTS 

It  win  iaterert  you  to  Itnowtha' we  tiavealmoet 
anypartlor  any  autom  ubiie  that  yon  may  waatti 
wipakjTbe  parte  are  so  arranged  about  ouriHaee 
tliat  tlwy  can  readily  be  tound. 

Weeover  almost  halt  a  block  aad  are  tb*  tarceet 
used  automobile- parte  bouse  in  tbe  United  Statce. 

When  la  need  of  any  parte  tor  repafr,  ttrtef  or 
send  the  brolten  parn  tons,  a'  once,  by  parcel  po^t 
orexpre9s(w«  will  pay  cnewayiand  on  receipt  of 
•ame  will  quote  you  price  by  return  mall. 

Don't  foritet  toBRiNt;  or  fiKNUus  tlie  broken 
parte  ^o  we  can  match  them,  lor  often  one  part 
wHlflt  ten  or  111  leen  dineren'  makes  of  autouiobllee. 
Hence,  you  can  aee  tbe  Beceerlty  of  our  eianilnlnc 
the  t>roken  parte  In  order  that  tbey  may  be  accur- 
ately matched. 

When  we  dismantle  an  automobile,  we  save 
every  par>  of  it. 

SATTLERS  Inc. 

2MW-27  Fletcher  St..    PhiladelphU,  Penna. 


Best  FaniiSlioe$  O.59 
OnE  arth  ^ 

Defircred  at  your  door 

VERYxame  last  uiat 

iH  Klvinc  40  muob 

(umfort 

t  o    our 

•toldtcn. 

Made  on 

famous 

Muneon 

Iaiit,wltb 

extra 

he  a  V y 

BOlo,  olj- 


No.  1970 
Dept.  3. 

waterproof.  Will  giveexccp- 


pro<  f.  and.  tl 

tionally  Ko<xi  wear. 

Sisea  4  ta  II.  SaliafactiaM  ar  Mency  RchuiJcd. 
UNIVERSAL  SHOE  CO.     Dept.  3 
15-JI  Park  Row  New  Vork  CIt 


N.  J.  r^xpt    Sta.  Lir>r«^rr 


ESTABLISH^B 
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75  Cents  per  Year 


Getting  Better  Seed  Potatoes 


Great  emphasis  is  now  placed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  production  of  all  food  supplies.  There 
are  many  factors  concerned  in  production.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  discussion  it  may  be  said  tbat 


Increasing^  Crop  Production  hy  Seed  c^%^**tion 

By  C.  H.  MYERS, 


:a  -^ 


''O 

O 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 


/^  ▼  York  State  College  of  Agrienlture,  altho 
rt  •<:?»  *V     to   other  work  are  made. 

-  **c>i  Te   two   methods   which   may   be  em- 
ployed   "^.^    ^dlng  j>otatoe8,    viz.,    hybridization 


these    factors    may    be    roughly    classified    under  7^®  ""L^k  1T^'  '""u  T*'*^  °'  *  *'^'''?  ""^^  J°^  ^^^  ^^'^-^>  •      The   term   br'eeding   is   sometimes 

two  headings,  as  external  and  internal.     The  ex-  '***!,//"*'"'  '^"^  ^^'^^  ''  ^  permanent  one    for  ^^^^^  ^^   ^^^^  ^^   hybridizing 

...  „*.i»*u  J  »         A  ^  good  strain  of  seed  once  procured  will  maintain  ,  , 

temal    factors    constitute    the    environment    and  .^®         ,  ,,^,  ,/  ^,  or   crossing   one   plant    with   another,    while   the 

,         ...  w       .*  J  *i.        II      .*u  it^s  good  qualities  year  after  year,  if  proper  care  .      ,  ..  ^ 

as  examples  of  these  may  be  cited  the  soil  with  ,     ,  ,        \     .         '     .  .    '  .     ^       ,»,.  process  of  selection  is  not  considered  a  phase  of 

„    .X  .  J    •  •        *  .        *     *v         1   •  11  is   taken   to   keep   it   from  becoming   mixed   with  f       ,.  „  ^         .    .     ,.  . 

all    its   varied    forms   of   nutriment,    the   rainfall,  •    •  h  rt  breeding.     Even     when     hybridization     has     been 

sunshine,   wind,  cultivation,  disease  and  the  like.  *  -  performed   it   is  still   necessary  to   practice  selec- 

Proper    preparation    of    seed-bed,    intelligent    use  Potato  Breeding  tion   before   the  desirable  types   may   be  secured. 

of  fertilizers,  protection  from  fungous  and  insect  The  fundamental   principles  of  plant  breed-  Selection   must   always   accompany   hybridization. 

pestflt   and   thoro  cultivation   should   be  practiced  Ing  apply  to  all  crops.     We  need  only  to  adapt  the  The  process  of  selection,   however,  may   be   used 

in   order   to  obtain  our   maximum   production   of  method  to  the  particular  crop  with  which  we  are  to   good    advantage   alone   and    serves    to    isolate 


crops.  The  writer  would  in  no  wise 
detract  from  the  importance  of  these 
external  factors,  which  are  partially, 
at  least,  under  our  control.  But  it  is 
desired  to  call  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  internal  factor,  which 
the  plant-breeder  calls  heredity  and 
which  may  be  used  to  good  advantage 
in  increasing  yield  of  food  stuffs.  The 
farmer  may  have  prepared  and  fer- 
tilized his  ground  ever  so  well;  he 
may  practice  the  best  system  of  cul- 
tivation; and  he  may  protect  his 
crops  from  fungous  and  insect  en- 
emies; but  he  has  not  done  his  best 
unless  he  has  used  seed  with  a  good 
heritage  behind  it,  coming  from  a 
high-producing  strain. 

Some  of  the  principles  of  plant 
breeding  have  been  applied  by  farm- 
ers for  a  long  while.  In  an  ancient 
Chinese  encyclopedia  some  principles 
of  selection  are  outlined.  Color  Of 
animals  was  given  attention  in  Oen- 
eSis,  indicating  that  the  ancient  Is- 
raelites   practiced    some    selection    in 


Each  Cylinder  Represents  Five-Tear  Average  Yield  of  Two  Strains 
Each  From  Three  Different  Varieties 


superior  strains   which   already   exist. 

Hybridization  of  Potatoes 

The  potato  is  reproduced  by  cut- 
tings from  the  tuber,  which  is  an 
underground  stem,  rather  than  by 
seed.  The  formation  of  potato  seed 
balls  is  a  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence, altho  not  as  rare  as  is  some- 
times supposed.  Under  favorable 
conditions,  certain  varieties  give  a 
heavy  yield  of  seed  balls.  These  seed 
balls  are  usually  the  result  of  chance 
fertilization  and  thus  may  be  called 
accidental  or  natural  hybrids  as  con- 
trasted with  artificial  hybrids  which 
are  produced  by  breeders  under  con- 
trol conditions.  That  is,  the  pollen 
is  transferred  by  hand  from  the 
anthers  of  one  plant  to  the  pistil  of 
another.  The  seed,  then,  which 
comes  from  a  seedball,  either  natural 
or  artificial,  contains  the  characteris- 
tics of  two  different  parents  which 
may  not  be  even  of  the  same  variety. 
The  progeny  from  the  second  genera- 


animal  breeding.     Cereals  have  alwaye  played  an  working.      The    present    article    deals    with    the  tion  of  such  a  cross  is  likely  to  consist  of  vari- 

important    part    in    human    existence    and    varie-  work  as  applied  ^io  potatoes  and  is  based  mainly  one  types.     Some  may  be  like  the  parents,   while 

ties  of  these  were  in  cultivation  before  the  time  upon    the    results    obtained    in    the    experimental  others    may    have    different    combinations    of    the 

of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  Lake  Dwellers  work    of   the    Department    of    Plant    Breeding    at  parental   characters.      In   order   to   attain   success 


of  Central  Europe.  Records 
show  that  cereals  were  cul- 
tivated by  the  Chinese  and 
Egyptians  three  to  four  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ.  It 
is  not  presumed  that  a  very 
elaborate  system  of  plant 
breeding  had  been  developed 
at  that  time,  but  certainly 
selection  of  some  sort  was 
practiced.  Even  thp  it  may 
have  been  performed  un- 
consciously and  without  a 
reference  to  particular  meth- 
ods, it  has  had  its  effect  in 
the  improvement  and  de- 
velopment of  domestic  plants. 
One  -of  the  main  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  by  mak- 
ing this  factor  of  heredity 
work  for  us  is  that  it  is  a 
permanent    effect.  By  breeding 


Two  Strains  of  Potatoes  From  Same  Variety.     Compare  Center  Bow  With  One 

Next  on  Left 


with  this  method  a  very  care- 
ful study  needs  to  be  made  of 
all  the  individuals  coming 
from  a  cross  and  this  study 
must  extend  over  three  or 
more    generations. 

In  making  artificial  hy- 
brids the  technique  must  be 
thoroly  understood  if  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  success  is 
to  be  attained.  Professor 
Stuart,  of  Washington,  In  De- 
partment Bulletin  No.  195, 
has  described  this  technique 
accurately.  Probably  no  one 
has  added  more  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  matter  than  he, 
yet  he  is  able  under  most 
favorable  conditions  to  get 
but  little  more  than  28  per- 
cent of  his  crosses  to  sef 
seed. 
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It  is  true  that  most  of  our  Averioan  varieiies 
of  potatoes  have  originated  as  seedlings.  Some  of 
these  have  come  from  controlled  or  artitlclal  cross- 
es but  probably  the  majority  have  come  from  ac- 
cidental seed  balls  which  were  planted  and  tested 
by  such  men  as  Goodrich,  Bresee,  Pringle  and  Coy. 
Probably,  if  we  desire  new  varieties  of  potatoes  to- 
day, they  can  best  be  obtained  by  crossing  between 
the  varieties  already  existing.  Owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulties of  technique  and  the  time  and  labor  in- 
volved, such  work  can  probably  best  be  done  by 
experiment  station  men,  seedsnien  and  the  like. 

Among  the  thousand  or  more  varieties  6f  po- 
tatoes which  are  listed  today,  there  is  .enough  var« 
lation  to  allow  of  considerable  improvement  being 
made  by  practice  of  a  good  system  of  selection.  Po? 
the  practical  farmer  and  potato  grower  thts  is  %t^ 
best  method. 

Principles  Underlying  Selection 

The  success  of  selection  depends  upon  tbe 
amount  of  variation  to  be  found  in  the  crop  with 
which  we  are  working.  As  a  general  statement 
we  may  say  that  no  two  plants  or  animals  are 
exactly  alike,  even  tho  they  may  develop  under 
practically  the  same  conditions.  Applying  this 
statement  to  potatoes,  we  conclude  that  any  given 
variety  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  strains,  each 
clifferlng  slightly  from  the  other.  We  may  choose 
200  tubers  from  a  bin  of  potatoes  of  one  variety. 
These  tubers  may  appear  very  much  alike  in  re- 
gard to  their  uniformity,  size,  color,  depth  of  eyes, 
and  the  like.  Indeed,  from  external  appearances 
we  would  judge  that  one  of  these  tubers  was  just 
as  good  as  another.  But  when  we  test  the  per- 
formance of  these  200  individual  tuber^  by  the  use 
of  the  tuber  unit  method,  we  see  that  they  belong 
to  different  strains.  As  an  example,  in  such  a  test 
from  a  co-operative  breeding  plot  the  poorest  unit 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  25  bushels  per  acre,  while  the 
highest  unit  yielded  at  the  rate  of  320  bushels 
per  acre.  Prom  which  unit  would  you  have  pre- 
ferred to  save  seed? 

Selection  does  not  produce  anything  new.  It 
merely  isolates  what  already  exists.  In  this  con- 
nection, selection  is  synonomous  with  isolation. 
After  a  desirable  strain  has  been  obtained  in  this 
manner,  continued  selection  within  this  strain  will 
■ot  produce  a  change,  unless  there  occurs  one  of 
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tions  which  the  plant-breeder  calls  bud-sports. 
That  is,  the  different  strains  within  a  variety  are 
permanent  and  are  not  changed  by  selection.  They 
are  separated  from  each  other,  and.  since  they  dif- 
fer, give  the  impression  that  the  variety  has  been 
changed.  It  has  been  changed  only  in  that  certain 
undesirable  strains  have  been  eliminated  and  the 
average  thereby  raised.  Por  example,  in  a  certain 
variety,  which  has  been  studied  carefully  in  the 
Cornell  experiments,  six  strains  have  been  isolated. 
Their  average  yield  over  a  period  of  five  years  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  I 

Five-year  average  yield  of  six  strains  isolated 
from  one  variety  of  potatoes. 

,    Strain  Bu.  per  acre 

1  46 

i  164 

t  59 

4  178 

6  30 

•  201 
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Is  k»own  iM  the  tuber  unit  method,  flrtt  descrltied 
by  Dr.  H.  J.  Webber  in  1»08.  ThU  method  is 
probably  adapted  to  the  use  of  experiment  station 
workers,  and  to  those  farmers  who  wish  to  develop 
a  business  in  pedigreed  seed  potaitoes.  The  detailed 
method  will  not  be  described  here,  sifice  it  is  avail- 
able from  other  sources.  It  has  been  thoroly  tested 
out  by  experimenters  and  has  proved  successful. 
By  its  use,  high  yielding  strains  may  be  Isolated 
from  a  commercial  variety,  and  the  yield  thereby 
Increased.    As  stated  before,  it  does  not  create  any- 
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thing  new,  but  merely  searches  out  by  a  study  of 
individuals  what  already  exists.  It  is  mainly  a 
process  of  elimination  of  inferior  strains  altho  it 
enables  us  to  propagate  new  forms  which  may  arise 
by  bud  variation. 

Mass  Hill  Method 

The  method  of  mass  hill  selection  is  much 
simpler  than  the  tuber  unit  method.  In  the  long 
run  it  will  result  in  the  isolation  of  superior 
strains,  but  it  will  require  a  longer  period  of  time. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  potato  growers  will  use 
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The  average  yield  of  the  six  .strains  Is  113 
bushels  per  acre.  Considering  only  the  three  bet- 
ter strains  the  yield  is  181  bushels  per  acre.  To 
carry  the  Illustration  further,  If  that  particular 
variety  had  consisted  of  the  six  strains,  only,  the 
average  yield  for  Ave  years  would  have  been  113 
bushels  per  acre.  If  by  selection  the  planting  had 
been  made  to  contain  only  the  three  good  strains, 
the  yield  for  the  same  period  of  time  would  have 
been  181  bushels  per  acre. 

The  action  of  selection  as  a  means  of  Isolating 
anrl  eliminating  inferior  strains  has  been  demon- 
strated by  many  experiments.  Other  experiments 
have  beeir  made  which  show  the  lack  of  effect  of 
selection  within  the  strain,  at  least  as  far  as  prac- 
tical work  is  concerned. 

Metliods  of  Selection 
There  are  two  methods  of  selection  wnich  may 
be  used  by  the  practical  grower.    The  flrst  of  these 


A  Bud  Sport.  Tuber  of  Two  Colors,  Dividing  Line 
Passing  Thru  Eye  No.  5.     Plants  Produced 
From  This  Eye  Had  Tubers  of  Both 
Colors  in  the  Hill 

the  tuber  unit  method  but  every  one  who  saves 
his  own  seed  should  at  least  practice  mass  hill  se- 
lection. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  to  dig  a  large 
number  of  hills  by  hand,  perhaps  two  thousand  or 
more,  each  year.  The  tubers  from  the  best  of  these 
hills  are  selected  by  inspection  and  thrown  togeth- 
er to  be  planted  in  an  increase  seed  plot,  which 
can  be  located  in  a  section  of  the  regular  field. 
This  seed  plot  will  furnish  a  supply  of  seed  pota- 
toes to  be  used  in  the  regular  field,  and  it  should 
have  newly  selected  hills  brought  into  it  each  year 
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rom  the  general  field  or  frosi  other  sources,  ai  may 

be  available. 

Bunning-Ont  of  Seed 

f  here  is  much  discusaloa  concerning  the  "run- 

ling-out"  of  seed.  There  are  farmers  who  believe 

hat  with  potatoes,  as  well  as  with  other  crops,  a 

hange  of  seed  from  time  to  time  Is  desirable  and, 

herefore,  they  send  away  for  seed.     This  practice 

has  probably  been  followed  more  especially  with 

potatoes  than   with   other  crops. 

The  facts  of  the  case  cannot  be  disputed  If  by 
''running  out"  is  meant  that  the  productivity  of  a 
given  variety  has  decreased.  It  Is  a  well  establish- 
ed fact  that  certain  varieties,  e.  g.,  the  Early  Rose, 
do  not  seem  to  be  as  productive  as  formerly.  It  is  a 
popular  opinion  with  many  potato  growers  that 
this  variety  has  run  out,  and  it  is  true  that  it  is 
not  now  grown  to  anything  like  the  extent  it  was 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  Other  examples  of  ap- 
parent runnlng-out  might  be  given.  On  the  other 
aand,  there  are  varieties  today  which  have  been  In 
existence  for  from  25  to  50  years,  and  are  etill  con- 
sidered good.  Professor  Zavitz,  in  Ontario  Bulle- 
tin No.  239,  gives  the  yields  of  five  different  varie- 
ties which  have  been  grown  upon  the  same  farm 
for  26  years  without  any  appareift  signs  of«run- 
ning  out.  In  this  Instance  no  form  of  hill  selection 
was  practiced. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  degeneration 

of  potato  varieties  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 

propagated  by  cuttings  rather  than  by  seed,  and 

that  this  process  of  asexual  propagation  tends  to  a 

.ondltion  of  varietal  senility.  This  opinion  is  prob- 

.bly  suggested  by  the  fact  that  with  many  species 

of  plants  as  well  as  of  animals  there  appears  to  be 

an  increase  of  vigor  attendant  with  cross  fertiliza- 

lon.    This  has  led  to  a  popular  opinion  that  cross- 

ng  is  necessary  to  maintain  vigor  and  that  a  crop 

ike  the  potato,  which  is  propagated  vegetatlvely, 

"radually  deteriorates.     There  are,  however,  ihany 

other  plants  which  are  not  propagated  by  seed  but 

which,  nevertheless,  do  not  seem  to  run  out.     As 

examples   of  these  might   be  mentioned   bananas, 

hops,  strawberries,  sugar  cane  and  many  grasses. 

In  the  writer's  opinion  It  Is  doubtful  if  there 
3  an  actual  varietal  senility  in  the  potato.  There 
a  rather  a  running  out  or  degeneracy  due  to  con- 
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infavorable  climatic  conditions.    It  Is  wall  known 
hat  hot,  dry  weather  has  a  deteriorating  elTect  on 
JOtatoes.     There  are  certain  regions  where  for  this 
eason  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  imported  rather 
ban    home-grown    seed.      Potatoes    may   also    de- 
generate on  account  of  attacks  by  certain  disea-es 
%  hich  affect  the  >icld  and  which  are  carrie.i  over 
by  the  tubers  from  one  generation  to  another.  Still 
another  cause  may  be  attributed  to  lack  of  care  in 
sel>ction  of  seed.    A  large  number  of  growers  make 
no  selection   whatever  and  sometimes   have   even 
planted   culls.      This   procedure  would   tend   to   a 
condition  of  degeneracy.     A  small  potato  may  be 
all  right  for  seed,  if  it  comes  from  a  good  yielding 
hill,   but    to   plant   small   potatoes   selected   indis- 
criminately from  the  bin  is  a  bad  practice. 

Most  of  these  contributory  causes  may  be  prac- 
tically controlled  by  some  efficient  method  of  hill 
selection.  This  statement,  of  course,  does  not  ap- 
ply to  those  regions  where  the  environmental  effect 
mentioned  above  makes  it  apparently  Impossible 
to  produce  seed  potatoes.  But  In  those  localities, 
where  conditions  are  favorable  to  seed  potato  pro- 
duction, the  running  out  may  be  prevented  by  hf'.l 
selection.      No  potato  grower,   whether  he   has  a 

arge  or  small  acreage,  can  afford  to  plant  seed 
which  has  not  been  selected  In  such  a  manner  so 

hat  it  is  known  to  have  come  from  a  high-yielding 
strain.  Unless  he  does  this  he  is  not  taking  into 
consideration  the  Important  factor  of  heredity, 
which  will  work  efficiently  for  him  In  producing 
a  larger  yield  of  potatoes. 
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Will  it  Help  Wm  the  War 


Soils  Deficient  in  Potash. — Certain  bottom  lands 
and  sandy  soils  are  naturally  deficient  in  potassium 
and  this  element  must  be  supplied  to  such  soils  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results  in  the  growing  of 
crops.  The  usual  plan  has  been  to  apply  potash 
fertilizer  to  such  land  in  the  form  of  mineral  salts 
which  until  recently  have  been  largely  imported 
from  the  potash  mines  of  Germany,  the  annual 
importation  being  about  500,000  tons.  Since  the 
var  this  supply  has  been  cut  off  and  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  to  purchase  potash  fertilizers. 
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vance  materially.      But  transportation  difficulties 

became  acute  and  it  was  impossible  to  ship  the 

crops  when  the  prices  were  highest  and  as  a  re- 

The  great   crisis   that   now   confronts   us,   as   suit,    there   are   now   large  quantities  of  potatoes 

a  nation,   has  simplified   our  standards  of  living   that  must  be  sold  at  once  at  any  price  or  they  will 

into  two   great   groups — soldiers   and   food.      The  soon  be  worthless.     Will  this  sort  of  thing  "help 

thoroness  and  rapidity  with  which  this  has  been    -win  the  war?" 

done   are   remarkable.      In    doing   them    we    have  The  new  growing  season  Is  again  at  hand  and 

made  costly  and  stupid  blunders  that  have  taxed  it  will  be  the  most  important  one  that  any  faYmer 
our  patience  to  thd  limit,  but  blunders  in  such  alive  today  has  ever  seen.  Upon  the  success  of  it 
a  colossal  undertaking  were  to  be  expected,  and  will  depend  in  a  large  measure  the  success  of  our 
in  spite  of  them  we  have  built  these  two  great  armies.  It  is  no  time  for  selfish  motives.  Let  us 
and  potential  units  —  the  military  forces  and  the  determine  upon  a  broad  agricultural  policy  that 
food  forces.  They  are  inseparable,  for  one  is  will  align  all  farming  interests  into  one  motive, 
directly  dependent  upon  the  other  and  both  must  We  will  be  handicapped  in  many  ways  in  doing 
1)C  maintained  and  pushed  to  the  limit.  The  work  this.  Labor  will  be  scarce  but  labor-saving  ma- 
()!  building  our  armies  belongs  essentially  to  the  chinery  can  be  had  and  worked  on  a  co-operative 
urban  population  with  as  little  help  as  possible  basis,  taking  the  place  of  both  men  and  horses. 
Irom  the  farms,  while  the  work  of  the  food  army  Fertilizer  is  high,  but  we  must  make  the  best  use 
hclongs  entirely  to  the  rural  population.  That  of  cover  crops,  applying  STich  commercial  fertil- 
the  farms  should  be  called  upon  to  furnish  a  i/ers  as  the  conditions  warrant  and  using  wood 
certain  number  of  soldiers  is  perhaps  inevitable,  aphes  to  replace  potash  where  there  is  an  available 
but  how  far  can  this  sort  of  a  policy  go  without  supply.  Seeds  are  scarce  and  we  must  therefore 
seriously  disturbing  the  balance^  '  test  all  varieties  that  we  plant,  using  only  enough 

No  better  test  can   be   applied   to   any   policy   and  giving  to  other  farmers  any  surplus  that  may 
today  than  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Daniel  Willard,    be   on    hand.      We    must    cultivate    every   possible 
President  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  in   square  foot  of  land  that  can  be  cared  for  thoroly. 
a  recent  speech.     He  said  that  the  question,  "Will  The  tendency  to  reduce  the  acreage  of  a  crop 

it  help  win  the  war?"  should  be  applied  to  every  that  proved  a  failure  last  year  is  a  very  dangerous 
contemplated  act.  In  other  words,  if  a  policy  one.  especially  if  it  is  a  staple  crop  that  is  badly 
does  not  directly  and  clearly  aid  our  fighting  needed.  Even  tho  the  returns  were  not  great,  it  is 
forces  or  our  food  forces,  it  will  not  help  to  win  of  the  utmost  importance  to  increase  the  acreage 
Die  war  and  should  be  discarded  or  laid  aside  of  such  crops  as  corn,  wheat,  potatoes  and  to  pro- 
until  the  war  is  over.  If  we  ask,  "Will  it  help  duce  more  hogs  and  poultry,  for  these  things  will 
\\\n  the  war?"  if  we  substitute  for 
(Mir  younger  men  on  the  farms  old 
men,  women  and  children,  as  has 
been  done  in  many  of  the  European 
countries,  we  raise  a  vital  point  in 
the  general  policy  of  our  war  mob- 
ilization work.  In  considering  this 
matter,  we  must  not  only  remem- 
her  that  we,  as  farmers,  have  the 
duty  of  feeding  ourselves  and  our 
armies  abroad,  but  also  the  peoples 
of  England,  France,  Italy,  Belgium 
and  other  smaller  countries.  To- 
gether with  this  stupendous  task 
has  come  unforseen  difficulties  in 
crop  production  such  as  a  seed 
shortage,  fertilizer  shortage,  trans- 
portation difficulties  and  labor 
troubles.  Will  it  then  help  win 
the  war  if  we  turn  over  these 
problems  to  the  old  men,  women 
and  children  to  solve  while  our 
young  men  join  the  fighting  forces? 
During  the  past  winter  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
pointed  out  the  shortage  of  seed 
corn.  Thru  the  activity  of  the 
county  agents  in  those  states 
the     counties     are     well     organized. 
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corn  yields.  The  application  of  these  materials, 
before  corn  planting,  has  resulted  in  a  fufflciently 
greater  crop  to  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  treat- 
ment. 

Acid  phosphate  by  itself  In  tests  at  Wooster 
has  Increased  the  yield  of  corn  7J  pushele  from  an 
application  of  80  pounds  per  acre.  Combined  with 
manure  320  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  has  increas- 
ed the  yield  nearly  35  bushels  per  acre.  Stall 
manure  by  itself  has  raised  the  acre-yield  by  23 
bushels  from  an  eight-ton  application. 

The  acid  phosphate  was  mixed  with  the  ma- 
nure at  the  rate  of  40  pounds  of  the  fertilizer  per 
ton  of  manure,  and  both  were  spread  on  the  field 
before  it  was  plowed  for  corn. 

Two  tons  of  ground  limestone  applied  after 
plowing  for  corn,  in  a  five-year  rotation  with  oats, 
wheat,  clover  and  timothy,  has  increased  the  yield 
more  than  10  bushels  per  acre.  The  average 
cost  of  the  limestone  has  been  $6.67.  This  cost 
has  been  recovered  .several  times  in  increased 
yields  of  other  crops  of  the  rotation. 


Time,  labor  and  Crop  Conservation 


Potash  on  Potatoes 


in      which  play  a  vital  part  In  next  year's  war  program.     In 

a  census  of  short,  the  farmer  must  stand  squarely  behind  anf 

the  available  seed  corn  was  taken  and  the  results  policy  that  will  bring  about  an  abundance  of  food 

were  highly  satisfactory.     It  seemed  to  be  simply  next  year.     "Will  it  help  win  the  war?"  should  be 

a  problem  of  distribution  since  an  adequate  supply  the  slogan. — L.  Wayne  Amy. 

was  at  hand.     But  when  the  experiment  stations . — . 

and  agricultural  colleges  tested  this  seed  the  re- 
sults were  alarming.  At  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College  for  instance,  some  of  the  samples  -        — 

tested  failed  to  germinate  a  single  kernel,  many  Every  potato  grower  is  asking  this  question, 

germinated  only  three  or  four,  the  majority  less  He  knows  that  his  yield  is  not  what  it  used  to  be 

than  50  percent  and  very  few  as  high  as  80  per-  ^vhen  he  used  potash  in  his  fertilizer,  but  does  the 

cent.     When  we  consider  that  we  must  rely  largely  cost  of  potash  make  the  gain  prohibitive  in  price? 
upon  corn  to  supply  our  local  cereal  needs  for  the  Bulletin   317   of  the  New  Jersey   Experiment 

coming  year,    the   situation    is   alarming.      Surely  Station  answers  the  question.  When  1.600  pounds 

not  one  that  we  would  want  to  turn  over  to  the  of  a  4-8-3   fertilizer  was  used  the  yield  was  ap- 

old  men,  women  and  children  to  solve  for  us.  Keep  proximately  4.T  bushels  more  than  when  the  same 

the  young  men  on  the  farms  as  long  as  possible.  If  amount   of  4-8-0   was  used.     At  the  present  price 

they    are    drafted    into    the   service,    secure    their  the   potash   cost   something   less    than    $20,    while 

furloughs  for  the  summer  and  if  they  are  not  sub-  the  crop  gain  was  worth  $45,  at  a  dollar  a  bushel, 

jected    to    draft    let    them    understand    that    their  The  profit  from   the  use  of  3   percent  potash   was 

services  as  trained  farmers  are  of  greater  value  on  $25,     more  than  100   per  cent  on  the  investment, 
the  farm  than  in  the  trench.  When,  however,  the  amount  of  potash  was  in- 

The  attitude  of  many  farmers  no  doubt  needs  creased  the  profit  decreased.     Therefore,  it  seems 

adjusting  to  changed  conditions.  Last  season  many  that  at  present  prices  of  potatoes  and  potash  more 

^ho     produced     abundant      crops     of      perishable  than    three   or    four    percent    of    potash    does    not 

staples,    such    as    potatoes,    now    lind    tthemselves  pay,   but    up   to   3   percent    does   pay   well. — E.    G. 

with  considerable  amounts  of  these  crops  on  hand . 

>n  poor  condition.     With   potatoes   many   growers 

refused   satisfactory   prices    in    the   fall    and   early 

winter  because  they  thought  that  they  could  hold 

out  for  higher  prices.      Under  normal   conditions  Arid   phosphate,   lime  and  stable  manure  are 

Ibey  undoubtedly  would  have  received  more  money  mentioned   by  specialists  of  the  Ohio   Experiment 

later  in  the  winter  and.  in  fact,  the  prices  did  ad-  Station  as  the  best  materials  to  use  for  increasing 


Increasing  Com  Yields 


What  Crops  to  Grow 

The  man  who  farms  for  immediate  profit  only 
will  choose  his  crops  with  special  reference  to  two 
items.  These  are  the  cost  of  their  production  and 
the  value  of  their  return.  The  man  who  looks  far 
:ihead.  and  who  regards  the  future  of  his  farm 
business  as  well  as  the  present,  will  not  only  g^ve 
due  weight  to  these  items  but  he  will  also  add  a 
third  which  will  have  a  strong,  and  often  a  de- 
cisive, influence  upon  his  choice. 
This  supplementary  item  is  the  ef- 
fect of  what  is  grown  this  year 
upon  following  crops  and  upon  the 
fertility  of  the  land. 

The  mere  statement  of  the 
first  two  items  carries  conviction 
of  their  importance.  They  are  uni- 
versally recognized  as  fundamen- 
tal. But  on  many  farms  the  third 
item  dotes  not  receive  adequate  con- 
sideration and  appearances  indi- 
cate that  on  some  farms  it  is  not 
considered  at  all.  For  there  are 
farmers,  like  some  men  in  other 
lines  of  business,  who  are  content 
to  let  the  future  take  care  of  it- 
self. 

But  most  of  the  really  pro- 
gres.sive  farmers  have  a  general 
system  of  cropping  which  was 
adopted  after  careful  consideration 
of  all  of  the  factors  involved.  In 
practice,  minor  details  have  occa- 
sionally been  modified  but  the 
main  features  have  been  retained. 
Tntil  recently  the  results  of  this 
course  were  such  as  to  justify  its  continuance. 

In  the  Ir.et  two  years,  however,  things  in 
this  country  have  so  greatly  changed  as  to  upset 
many  well-made  plans  and  to  demand  wide  var- 
iations from  the  ordinary  course  of  procedure. 
Without  regard  to  his  occupation,  every  think- 
ing man  has  been  forced  to  take  much  broader 
views  of  life  and  of  duty  than  those  which  he 
formerly  held.  There  has  come  an  imperative 
call  to  work  less  for  private  gain  and  do  more 
for  the  public  good.  Under  the  new  conditions 
it  will  not  be  enough  for  the  farmer  to  ask 
■what  crops  he  can  raise  that  will  give  the  larg- 
est profit  in  cash  and  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
land.  He  ought  also  to  ask  what,  in  addition 
to  caring  for  home  interests,  he  can  best  pro- 
duce to  help  the  nations  which,  with  many  of 
our  own  loved  ones,  are  striving  desperately  to 
preserve  Christian  civilization  and  to  make  and 
keep  the  world  a  safe  place  in  which  to  live. 
The  crops  that  will  be  needed  may  not  make 
large  financial  returns.  Perhaps  some  of  them 
will  not  pay  expenses.  But  as  a  "war  measure" 
they  should  be  grown  in  such  quantities  as 
means  will  allow.  And  any  loss  of  income  from 
this  cause  should  be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice  for 
the  right  and  an  offering  for  the  lasting  benefit 
of   mankin'l. — Elliot. 


if 
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A  surface  dressing  of  manure  aside  from  its 
plant  food  value  has  also  a  mulching  value  in  con- 
serving soil  moisture  and  in  giving  winter  pro- 
tection to  grasses,  clover,  alfalfa  and  unall  grain 
crops. 
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PennsytVania  Farmer 
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Stop  the  Gamble  in  Haying! 


YOUR  mower  lays  the  haj^  in  even  swaths 
down  meadow  and  hayfield,  exposed  to 
whatever  weather  may  come.  Take  no  chances 
with  that  unprotected  hay.  International  Harvester 
hay  tools  will  put  it  under  cover  in  prime  condition,  properly 
cured,  four  or  five  hours  after  cutting. 

Every  hay  grower  should  become  familiar  with  the  new 
International,  Keystone  and  Osborne  Combined  Side  Delivery 
Rake  and  Tedder.  This  popular,  economical  machine  lias 
two  duties  in  one — it  can  be  instantly  adjusted  for  rake  or 
for  tedder.  It  rakes  clean,  teds  thoroughly,  and  handles  hay 
gently.  It  is  a  left-hand- delivery  rake,  which  means  it  can 
follow  the  mower  closely  and  strike  tho  heads  first  (not  the 
stems).  It  does  clean  work,  piling  two  swaths  at  once  on  tho 
clean  stubble  (not  on  an  unraked  swath),  which  means  proper 
curing.     Quickly  adjustable  to  any  condition. 

International,  Keystone  and  Osborne  Windrow  Loaders  are 
built  to  last.  Pulled  easily  by  two  horses,  they  load  uni- 
formly, leave  the  field  clean,  lift  hay  over  10  feet,  and  do  not 
thresh  off  blossoms  and  leaves. 

These  tools  return  their  price,  and  more,  to  your  pocket. 
The  dealer  can  furnish  you  with  proper  size  and  types  and 
special  equipment.  Act  early  this  year  and  be  certain.  See 
the  dealer  —  write  the  address  below  for  folders. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  V  USA 


Chanpioa  Deeriag 


McCormick 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  loo  gallons  of  initic  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  aod  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."    At  dealers,  or 
BUtcUordCMfMealCsmpanT,  OeptSS  Waakeg ui.  IIL 


Winterthur  Farms 

oner   For  Kale  Sons  of 

UNEEDAKING  ALCARTRA  No.  182646 

A  33- Pound  Bull. 

He  traces  twice  to  Kin(?  Segia  throtjgb  hid  twobest  rods; 
johunaa  Mc  Kinky  seglrt  vf  1th  a  40-Ib.  dam  and  Kins 
Segis  Pontiac  with  a  37.20-lb.  dam. 

No.  15 — Born  December  22d,  1917.  He  Is  about  even 
In  color,  lonK.  RtraiKht  back,  deep  bodied  and  a  show 
bull  In  every  rosiioct.  His  ten  ncarewt  dams  aver- 
age 2S.4  IbH.  butter  lii  seven  daj'S.  l)uin:  Queen  Nazll 
I>e  Ko!  ^f^-'ls  2-6341  '.V.  R.  C>.  at  3"'^  20.02  1!^.  butter 
from  55'.»  'ItTlbs.  mlfky'siieis  a'gra'nddaxignter  of  lie 
Kol  Beets  SegU. 

No.U— Born  r>eceml)er  2d,  1917.  He  to  an  excellent 
Individual  and  about  e\enl.v  marked.  His  dam  ia  a 
splendid  Individual,  a  daughter  of  "Johanna  Mc 
Kiiiley  SeK'!'."ThlsbuII  traces  three  times  to  Klng.'kJBls 
aud  twice  to  Johanna  t)c  Kol  Van  Beers,  the  40-lb. 
»7.0(X)  cow. 

Full  parttnilars  ineluilino  peMirree  ana  viMograpla 
tail  be  sent  on  reiptesl  to: 

WINTERTHUR  FARMS 
Winterthur  Delaware 


GREEN    MOUNTAIN 


Get  this  Book-Its  Free 


It  shows  the  way  to   make] 

more  money  on  your  cows,  I 

Writua    by    authorities    on 

f      ^       d»lrv  feeding.   Telli| 

i   ^Jnv       wtiy  the  famous 

HARDER 
SILOS 

«r«  nind  by  tha  U.S. 
OoTt.  and  thouann'tt 
vt  ■uccenful  dair^- 
timn.  Writ«  t<><1»t 
•n4  ft  tbi»  Tftlu- 
•l>U  book. 

HarJ.rMfe.Co.. 
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tn  IS  C^famiT. 


DAIRYMEN! 

HERE  IS  A 

REAL  MILKCI 


Send  at  once  for 
I  RKK  Booklet 

Buckwalter  Supply  Co. 

0«pt.  P.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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,  SILOS 

W   put  the  mark  of  "grood  buiineta" 
J|     on  your  farm.    They  look  quality 
1     because  they  are  made  on  a  quaf- 
1     ity  basil.  Creosnted  wo<><l  itavea 
1     defy  decay:  tisht,  safe-like  door* 

L       ar«  •Hici«nl  and    conrenivnt;  •ztra- 

1 

1       I 

■^S     heavy     hoops     hold    tho    atructur* 
■^        flrnj.    Iraprurad   guy-wlr«  anchor- 

t      1 

1 

W^.        orer  or  twlatiofl.     Stnd /or  de^ 

t      1 

1 

|R              ordrring   tarty, 

Wf            Tki  r^amtn  fMlud  Mft.Cl, 
Dh    ^     MWMt».,llutlanil.Vt. 
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The  New  York  Milk  Field 

Milk  and  Feed  Prices  Present  Real  Proble 

unmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiinuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiii;ii!iiiii:ii!ii;i!:iiiiiiiiiiiuuiiiiaiiiii:!i:iiiiiimiiiiiiii:iiiuiiiiiiiii^ 

Now  (April  25th)  we  are  again  ton  and  some  are  higher.  In  only  a 
facing  a  possible  milk  war.  The  few  cases  are  really  good  feeds  of- 
Federal  Milk  Commission  has  set  the  fered  as  low  as  $50  per  ton.  One 
price  for  May  at  $2.34,  plus  12  cents  hesitates  to  buy  at  these  raie.=»  at  this 
recoup  for  losses  on  last  December  time  of  the  year,  for  the  carrying 
milk.  This  is  for  three  percent  milk  charges  are  considerable.  If  there  i.s 
at  150  miles  from  New  York  City,  a  slump  in  business  in  the  fall,  the 
and  it  is  understood  that  there  is  to  price  of  feeds  will  go  down.  This 
be  added  four  cents  a  hundred  pounds  makes  one  hesitate  about  stocking 
for  each  tenth  of  one  percent  that  up.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some 
milk  tests  above  three  percent.  This,  doubt  about  getting  good  feeds  in 
we  understand,  is  the  verdict  of  the  the  fall  and  winter. 
Milk  Commission.  I|t  Is  a  better  There  are  a  few  things  that  it  is 
price  than  farmers  were  expecting,  fairly  safe  to  do,  altho  not  entirely 
altho  it  is  not  supposed  that  it  will  so.  Oil  meal  can  be  had  now  the 
pay  the  cost  of  producing  the  milk,  cheapest  of  any  time  for  severa,! 
As  a  whole,  the  Milk  Commission  months  past.  It  is  $20  or  so  higher 
seems  to  have  done  its  best  all  thru  than  a  year  ago;  but  it  seems  like 
the  trying  situation  of  the  last  few  a  very  tolerable  buy  just  now  for  a!! 
months.  Farmers  have  not  received  that.  It  can  be  had,  like  most  feeds, 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  real  cost  of  for  about  $5  per  ton  less  in  bulk 
producing  milk,  yet  by  their  unex-  than  in  sacks.  A  group  of  farmers 
ampled  efficiency  they  have  managed  can  get  a  car  of  oil  meal  In  bulk  for 
for  the  most  part  to  come  out  whole,  a  good  bit  less  than  $50  a  ton.  Sonu- 
The   Dealers  what  the  same  may  be  said  for  hom- 

iny and   gluten,   altho   these  may  lie 

Now  what  about  the  other  side?  $2  to  $5  higher.  There  is  an  abun- 
Some  time  ago  the  Bordens  gave  thir-  ^ance  of  barley  feed,  reground  on' 
ty  days' notice  to  the  Commission  that  feed,  cocoa  shell  meal  and  similnr 
they  would  no  longer  abide  by  the  substances  now  offered  at  around  $30 
findings  of  the  Commission,  and  some  but  it  Is  doubtful  If  they  are  realU 
two  or  three  other  concerns  did  the  ^orth  more  for  feeding  than  oat 
same.  This  was  not  announced  to  gtraw  would  be.  One  had  better  let 
the  League  until  they  met  the  Com-   them   alone. 

mission  soon  after  the  twentieth.  In  Alfalfa  hay  may  be  worth  buyiiu- 
addition  to  the  price  fixed  for  deal-  a  little  later  In  the  season,  and  i- 
ers  to  pay  the  producers,  the  Com-  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^ts  at  75  cents  or  a 
mission  made  the  retail  price  of  milk  mtie  more,  say  in  September,  it  mav 
13  cents  for  bottled  milk  to  consum-  be  a  good  plan  to  buy  a  car  or  two 
ers.  The  price  that  dealers  are  ask-  jf  the  farmers  will  buy  together  aiul 
ed  to  pay  is  50  cents  higher  than  the  take  car  lots.  Just  now  this  looks 
Chicago  price.  I  am  told.  This  tends  uke  the  best  plan.  It  will  give  the 
to    make   dealers    unwilling    to    meet    fo,-.,,^^  i,t~   f^^A~  ^,.   » ^    ,,   . 

the  price.     It  is  intimated  that  there  from    $60,   otherwise   he   is   liable  to 

is  likely  to  be  trouble  over  the  situa-  pgy  ,„ore l 

tlon.     As  usual,  we  are  anxious.     A        Note.— The      market      disturbance 

milk  war  now  would  be  a  calamity,  predicted  in  the  above  seems  to  have 

The  Bordens  are  reported  to  have  been  forestalled  by  announcement  of 

stated    that    they   will    close   fifty   of  the  June   price   of    $1.80    for   3    per- 

their  plants  and  refuse  6.500  cans  of  eent  milk  with  the  usual  differential, 

milk  a  day  at  these  places.     They  will  it  ^3  understood  that  this  move  was 

only    accept    this    milk    on    a   butter  necessary  to  swing  the  condensarie. 

and  cheese  basis.     In  one  case  and  I  j^to  line  on  the  May  price.— The  Edi- 

presume  in  others,  they  have  offered  jqj.^ 

the  use  of  their  plants  to  the  farmers 

with  no  charge  for  rent,  but  they  ask 
that  a  manager  of  their  selection  be 
paid  by  the  farmers. 

The  surplus  of  milk  still  continues 
to  an  alarming  extent  and  Is  said  to 
be  looked  for  until  August.  Usually 
July  sees  the  surplus  disappear,  but 
present  conditions  are  unusual.  Ef- 
forts   are    being    made    to    have    the 
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A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Krery  Economr  Silo  la  equipped  with  tha  • 
Storm  Proof  anchortng  system  that  mtkea 
It  absolutelf  permanent.    Ensilage  b  al- 
ways fresh  and  eweet— It  can 't  spoil  In  an 
Economy  Sllo.  Perfect  f  i  tting  doors  make 
Ibe  Sllo  perfectly  air  •  tight    Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.    Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.    You  can't  buy  a 
better  sllo.    Also  all  sizes  Watsr  Vaakt. 
Our    motto    is    quality    through    and 
through.    Factories  at  Frederick.  M4. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.   Write  for  catalog. 
ECONOMY  nUI  4  l*f8.CO..O«PtO.FfldtflC>.  HI. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 
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CATMAe^l 


^  .  „     Contlnnom  Open  Door    Front. 

.'^.  «iX.    Permanent  Btecl  la<lder  Mtachea 

Siie8<20  •  $114.16 

"     10i24        .  .  $163.40 

"    12i26  $206.18 

Other  Blaes  in  proportion. 

CRIFFIN  LLIV-.BER  CO. 

Bei  t         HUDSON  FALLS,  N  Y 


DOWN  / 

ONE  YEAR    -7. 
TO  PAY      ;" 


•uya  the  New  atitterflyt 
Junior  He.  S.  LHtht  ran- 
nini;,  eray  cleaning,  close 
skimming,  dorable.  Ousran- 
teed  a  lifetime  against  de- 
fects in  material  and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  five  larger  sizes  op  to  No.  S 
shown  here.  >.         i>  .       .■ 

JO  ow  FBEE  reiw  Sss'bV'-wTt  T'-r^ 

I  o  tT—m,  PmUI  brinn  Pre«  catalov-foVltfr  And  '  'direct-  froa- 
facuuy**  •ff*r.    Uufirvm  thamsnufacturaraodMiTe  money. 
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^   Pleaa^  ni'^ntion    Pennsylvania    Pa'-m'^r  when  wrUing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  MAY  AND  JUNE  PRICES 


Following  Is  a  personal  letter  to 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation members  from  the  Board  nf 
Directors: 

The  national  market  for  dairy  pro- 
ducts has  necessitated  considerable 
Governm'ent  take  over' cheesZbutVer  ''eduction  in  milk  prices  thruout  the 
and  condensed  milk  and  use  it  for  the  '=°""t''y-  This  condition  has  been 
army  and  navy.  No  word  has  come  ^''''''^^^  "°  largely  by  the  decrea..e 
in  reply  to  the  request.  A  plan  that  ^"^  shipping  facilities  for  the  foreign 
is  proposed  for  the  League  is  to  pro  ^^^^^  ^^  condensed  milk  and  other 
rata  the  prices  at  stations  and  fac-  ^*"*^  Products.  At  the  same  time 
tories  and  give  all  League  members  ''°"''  Association  has  fortunately  been 
a  uniform  price.    We  have  no  definite  ^^^^  ^°  ^^^"'"^  ^^^  ^^^  members  dur- 


information  on  any  of  these  projects 
at  the  present  moment. 

Feed  Situation 


Ing  the  past  three  months  a  pric^ 
considerably  In  advance  of  the  aver- 
age price  of  the  country.  We  conll 
do  this  because  the  demand  for  ilii'I 


The   whole   aalry    situation    today  milk    in    Philadelphia    has    been    in- 

looks  gloomy.     The  May  price  as  an-  creasing,  so  that  now   the  consimp- 

nounced    by  the   Commission   Is   per-  tlon    has    again    become   as    large   .«^ 

haps    all    we   could    expect,    but    the  when    milk   was   selling   at    8    cents. 

next  question    is   whether  there  will  The  Food  Administrator  campaign  to 

be  buyers,  and  If  any  buyers,  will   a  Increase  the  consumption    has    been 

part  of  the  farmers  and  League  mem-  largely   responsible   for  this   Increase 

bers  be  left  out  of  a  market?  Then  in  sales.     Your  Association  has  been 

comes  the  feed  question.     No  wheat  very  glad  to  contribute  largely  to  the 

feeds  are  on  the  market,  nor  do  they  support  of  this  movement, 

seem  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time  Now  with  the  beginning  of  Miy. 
ahead.  Most  of  the  other  good  feeds  we  find  It  necessary  to  lower  our 
are  now  held  close  around   J60   per  prices  again  on  account  of  the  sitn-^- 

1 


May  11,  1S18. 

titu  the  country  over.  The  price 
agreed  upon  and  approved  by  the 
Food  Administration  f^6i  cents  f.o.b. 
Philadelphia  for  4  percent  milk.  Re- 
ceiving station  prices,  as  you  know, 
are  calculated  on  this  basis,  less  the 
freight  and  a  receiving  station  charge 
of  23  percent  per  hundred  pounds,  or 
\  cent  per  quart.  All  the  large  Phila- 
delphia dealers,  representative  small- 
er ones  and  a  large  number  of  con- 
densaries   have   agreed   to    this   price. 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  King  has 
made  a  careful  survey  of  the  cost  of 
distributing  milk  in  Philadelphia.  A 
price  of  4J  cents  per  quart  has  been 
approved  by  the  Food  Administration 
8s  a  fair  average  allowance  for  this 
service  at  the  present  time.  This  cov- 
ers all  pasteurization,  bottling,  de- 
livery and  other  city  expenses.  It  is 
the  lowest  of  any  large  city  in  the 
country.  During  May  and  June  the 
retail  price  will  remain  at  12  cents 
and  the  dealers  will  get  5J  cents  per 
qiart  spread  between  the  buying  and 
Felling  price,  or  1  cent  more  than  the 
approved  average.  The  Food  Admin- 
istration has  granted  them  i  cent 
of  this  for  handling  the  usual  surplus 
of  their  dairies.  The  remaining  I 
cent  per  quart,  or  23  cents  per  100 
pounds,  w\ll  be  applied  to  the  price 
to  be  paid  the  producers  during  some 
future  months  as  agreed  upon  and  ap- 
proved  by   the   Food    Administration. 

There  are  some  Indications  that  the 
supply  of  by-product  dairy  feeds  for 
next  winter  will  not  be  adequate  for 
the  needs  of  the  country,  and  many 
large  buyers  are  now  giving  orders 
for  next  winter.  The  use  of  low 
grade  feeds  seems  to  be  increasing, 
but  relatively  they  are  much  higher  in 
price  than  the  cost  of  better  goods. 
Other  standard  products  such  as 
gluten,  hominy,  linseed  meal,  brew- 
ers* grains,  and  high  gratic  cotton 
seed  meal  (testing  36  to  41  percent) 
are  sometimes  sold  in  mixed  feeds  at 
an  unfair  advance  above  market 
prices. 

Look  over  your  herd  for  cows  whose 
average  production  of  milk  will  not 
Justify  keeping  them  longer.  Never 
could  they  be  sold  to  better  advan- 
tage. Weigh  each  cow's  milk  or  if 
the  opportunity  presents  itself,  join  a 
Cmw  Testing  Association  so  as  to 
know  with  accuracy  just  what  your 
cows  are  doing. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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on  delivery  In  lots  less  than  one  ton 
— $2.50  per  ton. 

(5)  Sale  ex-warehouse  in  lots  of 
one  ton  or  more — $4  per  ton. 

(6)  Sale  ex-warehouse  in  lots  of 
less  than  one  ton — $5  per  ton. 

(7)  One  dollar  may  be  added  to 
the  foregoing  margins  when  sale  is 
made  on  credit,  or  at  dealer's  option 
the  legal  rate  of  interest  may  be 
charged. 

The  U.  S.  Food  Administration  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  practicable  to 
provide  further  that  $1  be  de- 
ducted from  the  margins  prescribed 
in  5  and  6  when  the  retailer  buys  on 
credit  and  the  jobber's  margin  is 
thereby  Increased  $1  a  ton  by  Special 
Feed   Rule   7. 


HOLSTEINS  AND  JERSEYS 
COMPARED 


Holstein  cows  were  found  to  eat 
less  feed  for  a  given  amount  of  milk 
produced  than  Jerseys  in  co-opera- 
tive dairy  work  conducted  among 
farmers  thru  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  but  in  economy  of  butterfat 
production    the  Jerseys  led. 

More  than  150  cows  of  each  breed 
owned  iby  farmers  who  sent  records 
to  the  Experiment  Station  were  in- 
cluded in  this  study.  The  Jerseys 
ate  106  pounds  of  digestible  nutri- 
ents for  each  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
produced,  while  the  Holsteins  con- 
sumed but  91  pounds.  For  each 
pound  of  butterfat  produced  the  Hol- 
steins consumed  26%  pounds  of  di- 
gestible nutrients  and  the  Jerseys 
only    19%    pounds. 

The  Jerseys  ate  18'/-.  percent  more 
digestible  nutrients  and  produced  1% 
percent  more  milk  and  59i:'t  percent 
more  butterfat  than  the  Holsteins  on 
the  basis  of  a  thousand  pounds  live 
weight  for  ea/Ch  auluiul.  The  Hoi- 
steins  were  assumed  to  average  1,200 
pounds  in  weight  and  the  Jerseys 
850  pounds. 


NATIONAL   DAIRY   EXPOSITION 


MILL  FEED  RETAIL  PROFITS 


Howard  Heinz,  U.  S.  Food  Admin- 
istrator for  Pennsylvania,  has  issued 
the  following  rules  governing  profits 
which  will  be  permitted  retail  deal- 
ers in  mill  feeds  in  this  state: 

A  retail  dealer  shall  in  no  case 
make  more  than  a  reasonable  profit, 
and  in  no  case  shall  be  charged  more 
for  wheat  mill  feeds  In  original  pack- 
ages than  the  margin  prescribed  be- 
low over  the  delivered  cost  to  him 
of  the  particular  wheal  mill  feed 
sold. 

(1)  Where  one  or  more  fanners 
purchase  In  advance  of  delivery  in 
full  carloads,  take  delivery  at  car 
and  pay  cash  when  retail  dealer  is 
re«iuired  to  meet  sight  draft — $1  per 
ton,  plus  demurrage  if  any. 

(2)  Where  one  or  more  farmers 
purchase  in  advance  of  delivery  in 
full  carload.s,  take  delivery  at  car  and 
pay  rash  for  it  on  delivery — $1.50 
per  ton.   plu.s  demurrage  if  any. 

(3)  Where  farmer  purchases  and 
takes  delivery  at  car  and  pays  cash 
for  if  on  delivery  in  ton  lots  or  more 
but   less  than   carlofs — $2  per  ton. 

(4)  Where  farmer  purchases  and 
takes  delivery  at  car  and  pays  for  it 


The  National  Milk  and  Dairy 
Farm  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  the 
Grand  Central  Palace.  New  York 
City,  the  week  of  May  20,  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  notable  events 
of  (he  kind  ever  held  in  the  East. 
Exhibits  will  cover  practical  demon- 
strations of  all  forms  of  milk  foods 
and  milk  products,  processes  of  milk- 
ing, handling,  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. Special  days  with  accompany- 
ing programs  have  been  arranged  as 
follows:  Monday,  May  20,  New 
York  State  Day;  Tuesday,  May  21. 
Distributors'  Day;  Wednesday,  May 
22,  Milk  Products'  Day;  Thursday, 
May  23,  Dairymen's  League  Day; 
Friday.  May  24.  New  York  City  Day; 
Saturday,    May    25.    Women's   Day. 


DELAWARE  COLLEGE  GUERNSEYS 


Delaware  College  recently  sold 
Anton's  May  King  27387  for  $7,000 
and  his  half-sister  Molly  Rose  0.  D. 
50617  for  $1,750  to  Mrs.  Kathryn 
Faslg  Kramer,  Rerks  Co.,  Pa.,  who 
is  establishing  a  herd  of  high-ciass 
Guernseys.  The  Delaware  College 
herd  was  started  In  1910  by  the  pur- 
chase of  females  in  milk  for  $7.'i  to 
$400  a  head.  The  results  have  shown 
exceptional  work  in  breeding,  rare 
and   management   of  the  herd. 


No  dog  law  \9  worth  the  paper  it 
Is  printed  on  unless  public  opinion 
backs  it  to  the  limit.  One  of  the 
causes  of  the  lack  of  growth  In  the 
sheep  industry  of  the  East  is  the 
vagrant  dog. 


72  page   catalog 
mailed  upon   requeat 


Eight    Good   Reasons 
Why  You  Should  Buy  a 

CREAM    SEPARATOR 

GREATER  CAPACITY:  New  capacities  have  been  bcreascd  10%. 
without  increase  of  speed  or  effort  required  in  operation. 

SKIMS  CLOSER:  The  improved  bowl  design,  together  with  the 
patented  milk  distributor,  gives  greater  skimming  efficiency. 

ElASIER  TO  WASH:  Simpler  bowl  construction  and  discs  caulked 
only  on  the  upper  side  make  the  bowl  easier  to  wash. 

EASIER  TO  TURN:  The   low  .peed  of  the  De  Laval  bowl,  the 

•«Kr>rt  rranlc.    {f«    iiniiMMUv    \}trcrc   ranaritv   (or  th^  «i7<>   and   tv^ioKt   nf 

the  bowl,  and  its  automatic  oiling  throughout,  make  it  the  easiest  to 
turn  and  least  tiring  to  the  operator. 

THE  MAJORITY  CHOICE:  More  De  Lavals  are  sold  every  year 
than  aH  other  makes  of  separators  combined.  More  than  2,323,000 
are  in  daily  use — thousands  of  them  for  15  or  20  years. 

TIME  TESTED:  The  De  Laval  was  the  first  cream  separator.  It 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  maintained  its  original  success  and  lead- 
ership for  40  years  the  world  over. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  SPEED  INDICATOR:  Every  New 
De  Laval  is  equipped  with  a  Bell  Speed-Indicator,  the  "Warning 
Signal"  which  insures  proper  speed,  full  capacity,  thorough  separation 
and  uniform  cream  at  all  times. 

SERVICE  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT:  The  worU-wide  De  Laval 
organization,  with  agents  and  representatives  ready  to  serve  users  in 
almost  every  locality  where  cows  are  milked,  insures  the  buyer  of  a 
De  Laval  quick  and  efficient  service  whenever  he  needs  it. 

Order  your  D«  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  savinit  cream  for  you  ricbt 
away.  Remember  that  a  D«  Laval  may  be  boucbt  for  cash  or  on  ancb 
liberal  terms  a*  to  aavo  its  own  coat.  See  the  local  Do  Laval  asont.  or, 
if  you  don't  know  bim,  writ*  to  tbo  Boaroat  Do  Laval  office   as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


29  E.  Maditon  Street,  Chicago 


For 

Your  Corn  "nJ 
otherGrain  Crops 


Th«  Last  Word  In    Protection  A  Conservatio  i 

•  Jrt  rill  of  your  old,  riimsatkli'  I'orn  irilis.  Don't 
fj^tl  the  rats,  mice  anil  birds.  I'lii-v  lan  Ivai  tbcni- 
liflves — and  then,  it'!i  li^irdly  patriot i<\  Hny  a 

MARTIN  ALL-STEEL 

Crib    or    Grnin    Bin 

and  he  both  p.ilriotir  and  procr<'ssiv«>.  An  inilrstrncl- 
abU-  and  permanent  iniprovrmrnt  on  the  farm,  which 
will  always  \ie  a  trfdit  to  yoii.  Stop  "pjiking  your 
own   porkrts." 

W«-  ship  on  approval  and  makr  tprms  to  suit.  Write 
for  booklet,  "StorinR  <lr»in  for  Profit,"  and  prirrs. 

FOREIGN  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 
Keyaer   BIdg.,  Baltimore,    Md 


Hold  up  ijour 
Separator  Order! 


^Get  Galloway's  Low 
DIreet  Prico 

'Do  this  first.    Don't  think  of 
invcfting  in  a  separator  aatil 
70a  learn  wliat  a  big  separator 
^  I  rslue  70a  can  get  diraetfrow  ~ 

^Sanitary  Separator  ''sr.iSL' 

I  It's  the  sensation  of  all  sepsratora.    tien- 

I  sationnl  in  const rurtion,  clean  akimminii, 

sanitation.  aas7  clean  ins  and  darabiiit7. 

The  fnturM  of  the  iSiillowu  Sanitary  S»iwra*nr 

^  combioe  the  nrw  and  bmt  adTantasc*  of  all  hlsn 

■ndcM'paratnni.    Rur  aRallowM  and  Tno  ••! 

^       ■  ,beiilof  all  enibo<]i'»dinoo^  p«rf»~t  niachin* 

ftrar  bis  au^"  at  foor  low  pri'-ew.  'KvrTT 

.'  «<t«  ruarantrril  to  ,111111  to  r»tKi  cmparu,. 

SoM  on  ISO  milklns  Ust  In  tout  owa  dairy 

m^^^^^^^^   bafora  70a  decide  to  keep  It. 

I  Engines— 8pr«ad«r8— Tractors 

Galloway  alio  makes  Enstaiea.  Spreaders.    ■**- 

TfMtors  and  »»lle  them  direct,  too.  at  low- 
oat  factofr  pHcM.  l>on't€>rderanrnBple- 
~MituatU70ucetGalloway'afactorTpnc«. 

Writ*  For  FREE  Book 


Gat  Ihla  oioDaT-aaTinc  bojlns  nMa  la 
roar  handabofore  you  But.  ItpoiBtath* 
■ray  to  inaense  savlnca  that  wfll -—'-•-* 
I  to  hundroda  of  dollars  on  yoor 


I  soppliaa.      Clooo   shipvlna    polata  san 

you  frMsbt.    WriU  tojay  fer  boat 
I  WM.  OALLOWAV  CO..  SOK  193 
WaCarf  ••,  !•«• 


< 
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TennsytVania  Farmer 
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Stop  the  Gamble  in  Haying! 

YOUR  mower  lays  the  hay  in  even  swaths 
down  meadow  and  hayfield,  exposed  to 
whatever  weather  may  come.  Take  no  chances 
with  that  unprotected  hay.    International  Harvester 

hay  tools  will  put  it  under  cover  in  prime  condition,  properly 
cured,  four  or  five  hours  after  cutting. 

Every  hay  grower  should  become  familiar  with  the  new 
International,  Key.tone  and  Cbome  Combined  Side  Delivery 
Rake  and  Tedder.  This  popular,  economical  machine  has 
two  duties  in  one— it  can  be  instantly  adjusted  for  rake  or 
for  tedder.  It  rakes  clean,  teds  thoroughly,  and  handles  hay 
gently.  It  is  a  left-hand- delivery  rake,  which  means  it  can 
follow  the  mower  closely  and  strike  tho  heads  first  (not  the 
stems).  It  does  clean  work,  piling  two  swaths  at  once  on  the 
clean  stubble  (not  on  an  unraked  swath),  which  means  proper 
curing.     Quickly  adjustable  to  any  condition. 

International,  Keystone  and  O.borne  Windrow  Lcwders  are 
built  to  last.  Pulled  easily  by  two  horses,  they  load  uni- 
formly, leave  the  field  clean,  lift  hay  over  10  feet,  and  do  not 
thresh  off  blossoms  and  leaves. 

These  tools  return  their  price,  and  more,  to  your  pocket. 
The  dealer  can  furnish  you  with  proper  size  and  types  and 
special  equipment.  Act  early  this  year  and  be  certain,  beo 
the  dealer —  write  the  address  below  for  folders. 

hternational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  V  USA 

Champion  Deeriac  McConnick  MUwaukee  Osbora* 


Raise  Your  CalveM  on 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

Mor*  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

lOO  lbs.  makes  100  sallons  of  milk  aubsti- 
tute,  costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  Steam-cooked  and  DO  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet;?!r,r°?.°«'^e;rJ! 

fiitty  with  Little  or  No  Milk."    At  dealers,  or 
BUtcUard  Cr'J  Meal  CaniHnr.  nepUM  Waak^aajn. 


Winterthur  Farms 

Ofler  For  Sale  Sons  of 

UNEEDAKING  ALCARTRANo.lS2646 

A  33- Pound  Bull. 

He  tracestwIcetoKlnR  Regis  throughhistwobest sons: 
Johanna  Mc  Klnkj  seglrt  with  a  40-lb.  damand  King 
aegis  Pontiac  with  a  3f.20-lb.  dam. 
No.  15— Bor.T  December  22(1.  1917.  He  ia  about  even 
In  color,  long,  Btratght  back,  deep  bodied  and  a  show 
bull  In  every  resiXTf.  His  ten  noareat  dam*)  aver- 
*2«  •>«  .1  |Ka  hiittor  In  upvi-n  <la\1l.  Iiiiin-  OiK^rn  Nazll 
DeKol'Segla  226341{A.  R.  O.at'Sy)  20.oalh8.  butter 
from  55!t  !)0  lbs.  milk.  She  Is  a  grandclaughter  of  De 
Kol  Beets  Segld. 

Nell— Born  December  2d,  1917.  He  to  an  excellent 
individual  and  about  e\enlv  marked.  His  dam  Is  a 
splendid  individual,  a  dauRhter  of  "Johanna  Mc 
Kinlcy  rfetfis.'Thls  bull  traces  three  times  to  King  Segts 
and  twice  to  Johanna  1^  Kol  Van  Beers,  the  40-lb. 
$7.0(X)  cow. 

FtiU  parttailars  tneltullno  VeSKree  a«d  vtMograpIa 

(TiU  be  sent  on  reQUest  to: 

WINTERTHUR  FARMS 
Winterthur  Delaware 


The  New  York  Milk  Field 

Milk  and  Feed  Prices  Present  Real  Proble 

uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniuiiiiiiiiii!inii:iui::ii:i:iiiiiiuiHUUiiiiiiiii;ii:iiiniiiuiiiiii!iiiiuiii:iiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiUiiiiiinuiiii 

Now  (April  25th)  we  are  again  ton  and  some  are  higher.  In  only  a 
facing  a  possible  milk  war.  The  few  cases  are  really  good  feeds  of- 
Federal  Milk  Commission  has  set  the  fered  as  low  as  $50  per  ton.  One 
price  for  May  at  $2.34,  plus  12  cents  hesitates  to  buy  at  these  rate-*  at  this 
recoup  for  losses  on  last  December  time  of  the  year,  for  the  carrying 
milk.  This  is  for  three  percent  milk  charges  are  considerable.  If  there  is 
at  150  miles  from  New  York  City,  a  slump  in  business  in  the  fall,  the 
and  it  is  understood  that  there  is  to  price  of  feeds  will  go  down.  This 
be  added  four  cents  a  hundred  pounds  makes  one  hesitate  about  stocking 
for  each  tenth  of  one  percent  that  up.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some 
milk  tests  above  three  percent.  This,  doubt  about  getting  good  feeds  in 
we  understand,  is  the  verdict  of  the  the  fall  and  winter. 
Wilk  Commission.  I^  Is  a  better  There  are  a  few  things  that  it  is 
price  than  farmers  were  expecting,  fairly  safe  to  do,  altho  not  entirely 
altho  it  is  not  supposed  that  it  will  so.  Oil  meal  can  be  had  now  the 
pay  the  cost  of  producing  the  milk,  cheapest  of  any  time  for  severa.l 
As  a  whole,  the  Milk  Commission  months  past.  It  is  $20  or  so  higher 
seems  to  have  done  its  best  all  thru  than  a  year  ago;  but  it  seems  like 
the  trying  situation  of  the  last  few  a  very  tolerable  buy  just  now  for  all 
months.  Farmers  have  not  received  that.  It  can  be  had,  like  most  feeds, 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  real  cost  of  for  about  $5  per  ton  less  in  bulU 
producing  milk,  yet  by  their  unex-  than  in  sacks.  A  group  of  farmers 
ampled  efficiency  they  have  managed  can  get  a  car  of  oil  meal  in  bulk  for 
for  the  most  part  to  come  out  whole,    a  good  bit  less  than  $50  a  ton.  Some 

what  the  same  may  be  said  for  hom- 
iny and  gluten,  altho  these  may  be 
Now  what  about  the  other  side?  $2  to  $5  higher.  There  is  an  abun- 
Some  time  ago  the  Bordens  gave  thir-  dance  of  barley  feed,  reground  on*. 
ty  days'  notice  to  the  Commission  fhat  feed,  cocoa  shell  meal  and  similar 
they  would  no  longer  abide  by  the  substances  now  offered  at  around  $30. 
findings  of  the  Commission,  and  some  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  arc  really 
two  or  three  other  concerns  did  the  worth  more  for  feeding  than  oat 
same.  This  was  not  announced  to  gtraw  would  be.  One  had  better  let 
the  League  until  they  met  the  Com-   them   alone. 

mission  soon  after  the  twentieth.  In  Alfalfa  hay  may  be  worth  buyin:; 
addition  to  the  price  fixed  for  deal-  a  little  later  in  the  season,  and  if 
ers  to  pay  the  producers,  the  Com-  one  can  get  oats  at  75  cents  or  a 
mission  made  the  retail  price  of  milk  nttie  more,  say  In  September,  it  may 
13  cents  for  bottled  milk  to  consum-  1,^  a  good  plan  to  buy  a  car  or  two 
ers.  The  price  that  dealers  are  ask-  jf  the  farmers  will  buy  together  and 
ed  to  pay  is  50  cents  higher  than  the  take  car  lots.  Just  now  this  looks 
Chicago  price,  I  am  told.  This  tends   iji^g  the  best  plan.     It  will  give  the 

farmer    his    feeds   at   a   good   discount 


The  Dealers 


\.\J         kAAtAAhiW         iAW4Aa^ao  via^**    aa*a*^{^  «.  \>         ••.^ «» ^  v 

the  price.  It  is  intimated  that  there 
is  likely  to  be  trouble  over  the  situa- 
tion. As  usual,  we  are  anxious.  A 
milk  war  now  would  be  a  calamity. 


from    $60,   otherwise   he   is   liable   t  > 
pay  more. — L. 

Note. — The      market      disturbance 
predicted  in  the  above  seems  to  have 


Get  this  Book-Its  Free 


It  ahow*  the  way  to  maka 
■lore  money  on  your  cowa, 
Wtittea    by    authorities    od 
.-^alry  feeding.  Tellij 
vhy  the  famous 

HARDER 
SILOS 

Bra  naed  by  th«  V.  S. 
OoTt.  SDd  thouaandil 
C'(  ■ucceiaful  dairj. 
ni^n.  H'ritfl  t<:><1i*T| 
an 4  firt  this  TSlu- 
•Ma  hook. 

IUrJ.rM».C».. 


GREEN    MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 


pot  the  mark  of  "good  business" 
on  your  farm.  They  look  quality 
because  they  are  made  on  a  qual- 
ity baHii.  Oeoanted  wood  staves 
defy  decay;  tight,  safe-like  doors 
a*  •fficient  and  ctinv«ni«nt;  aitra- 
beavy  hoop*  hold  tha  atructur* 
firm.  Iraprorad  guy-wira  anrhor- 
aga  ayntrtn  praTanta  blowing 
OTcr  or  twlatuig.  Srnd  for  dt- 
wrt;>ri<«  faldtr.  Satm  ky 
ordering   mmrly, 

ni  rtariMnr  Padiiti  Mff  .Ct. 

30«trtSI.,llutlind,in. 


The  Bordens  are  reported  to  have  i,een  forestalled  by  announcement  of 

stated    that    they    will    close   fifty    of  the   June   price   of    $1.80    for   3    per- 

their  plants  and  refuse  6,500  cans  of  cent  milk  with  the  usual  differentials, 

milk  a  day  at  these  places.    They  will  jt  ^g  understood  that  this  move  was 


only    accept    this 
and  cheese  basis. 


milk    on    a   butter 
In  one  case  and  I 
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Contlntioat  Opeti  I>oor    Front. 
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OUmt  alies  in  proportion. 

GRIFFIN  LUVTBER  CO. 

Bai  »  HUDSON  FALLS.  N  Y 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 
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.A  PERMANENT  SILO 

■very  Economy  Silo  Is  equipped  with  th«  ' 
Storm  Prooi  anchoring  system  that  mtkea 
II  absolutely  permanent.    Ensilage  is  al- 
ways  fresh  and  eweet— It  can 't  spoil  In  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  SUo  pertecUr  air-  tight.    Hoops  form 
easr  ladder.    Built  of  long  leaf  YeUow 
Plae  or  Oregon  Fir.    You  can't  buy  a 
better  sllo.    Also  all  sizes  Watsr  Tanks. 
Our    motto    Is    quality    through    and 
through.    Factories  at  Frederick,  Md. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.   Write  tor  catalog. 

ECONOIY  SUO  I  Mffi.  CO.,  Dept.  Q,  f  ntftriok,  Mtf. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 
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presume  in  others,  they  have  offered   iq^^ 
the  use  of  their  plants  to  the  farmers 
with  no  charge  for  rent,  but  they  ask 
that  a  manager  of  their  selection  be 
paid  by  the  farmers. 

The  surplus  of  milk  still  continues 
to  an  alarming  extent  and  is  said  to 
be  looked  for  until  August.  Usually 
July  sees  the  surplus  disappear,  but 
present  conditions  are  unusual.  Ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  have  the 
Government  take  over  cheese,  butter 
and  condensed  milk  and  use  it  for  the 
army  and  navy.  No  word  has  come 
in  reply  to  the  request.  A  plan  that 
is  proposed  for  the  League  is  to  pro 
rata  the  prices  at  stations  and  fac- 
tories and  give  all  League  members 
a  uniform  price.  We  have  no  definite 
information  on  any  of  these  projects 
at  the  present  moment. 

Feed  Situation 


necessary   to  swing  the  condensarie> 
into  line  on  the  May  price. — The  Edi- 


THE  MAY  AND  JUNE  PRICES 


Following  Is  a  personal  letter  to 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation members  from  the  Board  of 
Directors: 

The  national  market  for  dairy  pro- 
ducts has  necessitated  considerable 
reduction  in  milk  prices  thruout  the 
country.  This  condition  has  been 
brought  on  largely  by  the  decrease 
in  shipping  facilities  for  the  foreign 
trade  in  condensed  milk  and  other 
dairy  products.  At  the  same  time 
your  Association  has  fortunately  been 
able  to  secure  for  its  members  dur- 
ing the  past  three  months  a  prir" 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  aver- 
age price  of  the  country.     We  conM 


tasi 


DOWN  / 

ONE  YEAR    Tr  -^ 
TO  PAY     J^^ 


Juye  tM  Mew  ■utterflyi 
Junior   N«.  t.    Light  mn- 

nini?,    epsy    cleaning,    close 
skimming,  dnrabla.    Ouaran- 
taad  a  nratlme  against  de- 
fects   in     material     and     worknianRhlp. 
Hade  also  in  five  larger  sizes  op  to  No.  9  < 
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lo  ff  la    Paatal  brinc"  Frg*  nataloy-f o!dT  and  "dlract-rrom- 

fMctorr*'  aVar.    buy  Irvm  thamftnufacturar  andaara  monrf . 
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Pleas^  m'intion    P-nnsylvania    Parm'^r  when  wr-ting  to  advertisers. 
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do  this  because  the  demand  for  tl!ii<l 
The  whole  dairy  situation  today  milk  in  Philadelphia  has  been  in- 
looks  gloomy.  The  May  price  as  an-  creasing,  so  that  now  the  consump- 
nounced  by  the  Commission  Is  per-  tlon  has  again  become  as  large  a< 
haps  all  we  could  expect,  but  the  when  milk  was  selling  at  8  cents, 
next  question  is  whether  there  will  The  Food  Administrator  campaign  t" 
be  buyers,  and  if  any  buyers,  will  a  Increase  the  consumption  has  been 
part  of  the  farmers  and  League  mem-  largely  responsible  for  this  Increase 
bers  be  left  out  of  a  market?  Then  In  sales.  Your  Association  has  been 
comes  the  feed  question.  No  wheat  very  glad  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
feeds  are  on  the  market,  nor  do  they  support  of  this  moyement. 
seem  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time  Now  with  the  beginning  of  May. 
ahead.  Most  of  the  other  good  feeds  we  find  It  necessary  to  lower  our 
are  now  held  close  around   J 60   por  prices  again  on  account  of  the  sltna- 

bii.. 
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titn  the  country  over.  The  price 
agreed  upon  and  approved  by  the 
f-ood  Administration  is  6J  cents  f.o.b. 
Philadelphia  for  4  percent  milk.  Re- 
ceiving station  prices,  as  you  know, 
are  calculated  on  this  basis,  less  the 
freight  and  a  receiving  station  charge 
of  23  percent  per  hundred  pounds,  or 
\  cent  per  quart.  All  the  large  Phila- 
delphia dealers,  representative  small- 
er ones  and  a  large  number  of  con- 
densaries   have   agreed   to   this   price. 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  King  has 
made  a  careful  survey  of  the  cost  of 
distributing  milk  in  Philadelphia.  A 
price  of  4 J  cents  per  quart  has  been 
approved  by  the  Food  Administration 
Ks  a  fair  average  allowance  for  this 
service  at  the  present  time.  This  cov- 
ers all*  pasteurization,  bottling,  de- 
livery and  other  city  expenses.  It  is 
the  lowest  of  any  large  city  in  the 
country.  During  May  and  June  the 
retail  price  will  remain  at  12  cents 
and  the  dealers  will  get  51  cents  per 
qiart  spread  between  the  buy'.ng  and 
Felling  price,  or  1  cent  more  than  the 
approved  average.  The  Food  Admin- 
istration has  granted  them  }  cent 
of  this  for  handling  the  usual  surplus 
of  their  dairies.  The  remaining  J 
cent  per  quart,  or  23  cents  per  100 
pounds,  w\ll  be  applied  to  the  price 
to  be  paid  the  producers  during  some 
future  months  as  agreed  upon  and  ap- 
proved  by   the   Food    Administration. 

There  are  some  Indications  that  the 
supply  of  by-product  dairy  feeds  for 
next  winter  will  not  be  adequate  for 
the  needs  of  the  country,  and  many 
large  buyers  are  now  giving  orders 
for  next  winter.  The  use  of  low 
grade  feeds  seems  to  be  increasing, 
but  relatively  they  are  much  higher  in 
price  than  the  cost  of  better  goods. 
Other  standard  products  such  as 
gluten,  hominy,  linseed  meal,  brew- 
ers' grains,  and  high  grade  cotton 
eeed  meal  (testing  36  to  41  percent) 
are  sometimes  sold  In  mixed  feeds  at 
an  unfair  advance  above  market 
prices. 

Look  over  your  herd  for  cows  whose 
average  production  of  milk  will  not 
justify  keeping  them  longer.  Never 
could  they  be  sold  to  better  advan- 
tage. Weigh  each  cow's  milk  or  if 
the  opportunity  presents  itself,  join  a 
Cow  Testing  Association  so  as  to 
know  with  accuracy  just  what  your 
cows  are  doing. 


PennsyWania  Farmer 
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on  delivery  in  lots  less  than  one  ton 
— $2.50  per  ton. 

(5)  Sale  ex-warehouse  in  lots  of 
one  ton  or  more — 14  per  ton. 

(6)  Sale  ex-warehouse  in  lots  of 
less  than  one  ton — $5  per  ton. 

(7)  One  dollar  may  be  added  to 
the  foregoing  margins  when  sale  is 
made  on  credit,  or  at  dealer's  option 
the  legal  rate  of  interest  may  be 
charged. 

The  U.  S.  Pood  Administration  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  practicable  to 
provide  further  that  |1  be  de- 
ducted from  the  margins  prescribed 
in  5  and  6  when  the  retailer  buys  on 
credit  and  the  jobber's  margin  is 
thereby  increased  $1  a  ton  by  Special 
Feed   Rule   7. 


HOLSTEINS  AND  JERSEYS 
COMPARED 


Holstein  cows  were  found  to  eat 
less  fee^  for  a  given  amount  of  milk 
produced  than  Jerseys  in  co-opera- 
tive dairy  work  conducted  among 
farmers  thru  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  but  in  economy  of  butterfat 
production    the  Jerseys  led. 

More  than  150  cows  of  each  breed 
owned  'by  farmers  who  sent  records 
to  the  Experiment  Station  were  in- 
cluded in  this  study.  The  Jerseys 
ate  106  pounds  of  digestible  nutri- 
ents for  each  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
produced,  while  the  Holsteins  con- 
sumed but  91  pounds.  For  each 
pound  of  butterfat  produced  the  Hol- 
steins consumed  26i/s  pounds  of  di- 
gestible nutrients  and  the  Jerseys 
only    19%    pounds. 

The  Jerseys  ate  ISVr,  percent  more 
digestible  nutrients  and  produced  1% 
percent  more  milk  and  59Vi  percent 
more  butterfat  than  the  Holsteins  on 
the  basis  of  a  thousand  pounds  live 
weight  for  each  animal.  The  Hol- 
steins were  assumed  to  average  1,200 
pounds  in  weight  and  the  Jerseys 
850  pounds. 


NATIONAL   DAIRY   EXPOSITION 


MIL  FEED  RETAIL  PROFITS 


Howard  Heinz,  U.  S.  Food  Admin- 
istrator for  Pennsylvania,  has  issued 
the  following  rules  governing  profits 
which  will  be  permitted  retail  deal- 
ers in  mill  feeds  in  this  state: 

A  retail  dealer  shall  in  no  case 
make  more  than  a  reasonable  profit, 
and  In  no  case  shall  be  charged  more 
for  wheat  mill  feeds  In  original  pack- 
ages than  the  niarg:n  prescribed  be- 
low over  the  delivered  cost  to  him 
of  the  particular  wheat  mill  feed 
sold. 

(1)  Where  one  or  more  farmers 
purchase  In  advance  of  delivery  In 
full  carloads,  take  delivery  at  car 
and  pay  cash  when  retail  dealer  is 
required  to  meet  sight  draft — 11  per 
ton,  plus  demurrage  if  any. 

(2)  Whore  one  or  more  farmers 
purchase  in  advance  of  delivery  in 
full  carload.-^,  take  delivery  at  car  and 
pay  cash  for  It  on  delivery — $1.50 
per  ton,   plus  demurrage   if  any. 

(3)  Where  farmer  purchases  and 
ta1»es  delivery  at  car  and  pays  cash 
for  it  on  delivery  In  ton  lots  or  more 
but   less  than  carlots — $2  per  ton. 

(4)  Where  farmer  purchases  and 
takes  delivery  at  car  and  payts  for  it 


The  National  Milk  and  Dairy 
Farm  Exposition,  to  be  held  In  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City,  the  week  of  May  20,  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  notable  events 
of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  East. 
Exhibits  will  cover  practical  demon- 
strations of  all  forms  of  milk  foods 
and  milk  products,  processes  of  milk- 
ing, handling,  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. Special  days  with  accompany- 
ing programs  have  been  arranged  as 
follows:  Monday.  May  20,  New 
York  State  Day;  Tuesday.  May  21, 
Distributors'  Day;  Wednesday,  May 
22,  Milk  Products'  Day;  Thursday. 
May  23,  Dairymen's  League  Day; 
Friday.  May  24,  New  York  City  Day; 
Saturday,    May    25,    Women's    Dav. 


DELAWARE  COLLEGE  GUERNSEYS 


Delaware  College  recently  sold 
Anton's  May  King  27387  for  $7,000 
and  his  half-sister  Molly  Rose  O.  D. 
50617  for  $1,750  to  Mrs.  Kathryn 
Faslg  Kramer,  Rerks  Co..  Pa.,  who 
is  establishing  a  herd  of  high-class 
Guernseys.  The  Delaware  College 
herd  was  started  In  1910  by  ihe  pur- 
chase of  females  in  milk  for  $7.^)  to 
$400  a  head.  The  results  have  shown 
exceptional  work  in  breeding,  rare 
and   management   of  the  herd. 


No  dog  law  is  worth  the  paper  It 
Is  printed  on  unless  public  opinion 
backs  it  to  the  limit.  One  of  the 
causes  of  the  lack  of  growth  in  the 
sheep  industry  of  the  East  is  the 
vagrant  dog. 


72  page   catalog 
mailed  upon   requeat 


Eight    Good    Reasons 
Why  You  Should  Buy  a 

Oi  LAVAL 

CREAM    SEPARATOR 

GREIATER  CAPACITY:  New  capacities  have  been  increased  1 0%, 
without  increase  of  speed  or  eHort  required  in  operation. 

SKIMS  CLOSER:  The    improved    bowl   design,  together  with  the 
patented  milk  distributor,  gives  greater  skimming  efficiency. 

ElASIER  TO  WASH:  Simpler  bowl  construction  and  discs  caulked 
only  on  the  upper  side  make  the  bowl  easier  to  wash. 

EASIER  TO  TURN:  The   low  speed  of  the  De  Laval  bowl,  the 
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the  bowl,  and  its  automatic  oiling  throughout,  make  it  the  easiest  to 
turn  and  least  tiring  to  the  operator. 

THE  MAJORITY  CHOICE:  More  De  LavaU  are  sold  every  year 
than  aH  other  makes  of  separators  combined.  More  than  2,323,000 
are  in  daily   use — thousands  of  them  for  15  or  20  years. 

TIME  TESTED:  The  De  Laval  was  the  first  cream  separator.  It 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  maintained  its  original  success  and  lead- 
ership for  40  years  the  world  over. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  SPEED  INDICATOR:  Every  New 
De  Laval  is  equipped  with  a  Bell  Speed-Indicator,  the  "Warning 
Signal"  which  insures  proper  speed,  full  capacity,  thorough  separation 
and  uniform  cream  at  all  times. 

SERVICE  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT:  The  worU-wide  De  Uval 
organization,  with  agents  and  representatives  ready  to  serve  users  in 
almost  every  locality  where  cows  are  milked,  insures  the  buyer  of  a 
De  Laval  quick  aiKl  efficient  service  whenever  he  needs  it. 

Order  your  D«  L*Tml  now  and  let  it  begin  •aviac  cream  for  you  riaht 
away.  Rentember  that  a  D«  Laval  may  be  bouctit  for  cash  or  on  mch 
liberal  term*  as  to  sava  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  Da  Laval  acant,  or, 
if  you  don't  know  bim,  writa  to  the  noarest  De  Laval  office   as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


29  E.  Madison  Street,  Chicago 


For 

Your  Corn  "nd 
otherGrain  Crops 

Tli#i  Last  Word  In   Protect  ion  A  Conscrvatio  i 

<  irt  ri<l  <if  your    oKJ.    raiiis.likli-     t'urn     rrihs.     Don't 
I  tn'ii  tht-  rittfl,  iiiKc  aivl    hinls.    Tlicy    mn    fcc<l    them- 
selves— and  then,  it's  li  inlly  patriolio.  Buy  a 

MARTIN  ALL-STEEL 

Crib    or    Grain    Bin 

uml  be  both  p«lriotii-  and  progressive.  An  iniirstriK-l- 
jible  and  p<'riiiancnt  improvement  on  the  farm,  whi<h 
« ill  always  be  a  en'dil  to  yoii.  Stop  "picking  your 
own   poekelx." 

We  ship  on  approval  and  make    terms  lo  suit.  Write 
for  liookh't,  "Storing  tlrain  for  Profit,"  and  priers. 

FOREIGN  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 
K«yaer   BIdft.,  Baltimore,    Md. 
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Separator  Order! 


^6et  Galloway's  Low ; 
Direct  Prico 

Do  this  first.    Don't  think  of 
inT(>9tinB  in  s  sepsrstor  anti I 
yoa  learn  what  a  liig  separator 
value  yoa  osn  get  Mraet  freai  •allewav. 

^Sanitary  ScDarator  XrJSir 

I  It's  tho  sensation  of  all  separators.    Ken- 

I  sntional  in  constmction.  clean  skimminn. 

f>nnitation.ea«7  cleaning  and  darabilitT. 

Th»  fcaturMOf  the  Gi>llow«»  Sanitarr  S»pm«tiir 

^  ri^mbina  th«  nrsr  and  brat  adTsntacc*  of  all  hlsfa 

vrmd*  separaloni.     Bur  •  GallosKy  bim]  too  ••* 
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roar  bis  aim  at  roar  low  prira*.  •errrr 

.  titf  saaranterH  to  akim  to  nted  raparitT. 

8ol>l  on  ISO  inilklns  tast  In  four  Mrs  4alr* 

b«f  or*  Toa  daclde  to  ke«p  It. 

Engines— Spreaders— Tractors 

I  Galloway  alao  makaa  Endnaa.  Spreadara.    ■^"- — 
'frartora  and  aalla  tham  diraet.  loo,  at  low- 
aat  faetorr  prieaa.    l>on'tordaranr  hapla- 
■rnitaaMlraasetGallowar'afaetorrpnc*. 

Wrtt*  For  FREC  Book 

I  Oat  this  a 
I  roar  hands 

wa*  to  bBa.w....  .-•■■.. — 

to  hundrada  of  dallara  on  roar 

1  aappliaa.      Cloaa   ahtpsinc    potnia  save  i 

rou  frairbt.    Wr«a  leiv  far  l"**!,.^     J 
[  WM.OAIXOWAV  CO.,  ••«  ISS 
Wefferf  eOf  lewa 
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baforc  fou  bar.  It  jPMaU  tha 
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TEUMS  OF  SUD  KUIPTION 

Five  years,  2«0  Copies  to  Ono  Person,  S3.2iV. 
3 "yea",  l56Ci>ple.s  $1.73  [  2  Yrars,  104  Copies 

1  Vear.  53  Copies  .75  |  0  Months,  26  Copies 

Rpruit  by  draft,  ii.niofnco  or  express  money  order  or  rcsiatered  letter. 
Address  all  oomnimiioationd  to,  and  nialce  all  remlttanees  pnyahle  i  > 
The  l.awTcnpo  Piibllnhini;  Company,  Philadelphia.  Penna. 
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UATES  OF  ADVERTISING 

3.5  cents  per  ngale-linc  measurement  .or  $4.S)0  perlnrh  (14  lines  per 
Inch),  earh  lii-serlion.  No  iidvertlsoiiiont  of  less  than  3  lines  inserted.  .V<i 
deceptive.  Immoral  or  swindllntt  advertisements  Inserted  at  any  price 
Pt-rinsvlvania  Farmer  adve-tLsers  are  reliable. 

.Special  rates  ure  made  for  live  stock  advertislnc    Complete  Informa 
uoii  fiiriitsliPd  upon  roquest. 
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Our  'oh  is  to  serve  our  readers.      Whenever  and 
wherever  we  can  help  you.  write  us. — The  Editors . 


Wool 
Control 


Con-^tructive    criticism    ii?    always    helpful. 
fUj         It  i.=5  essential  to  progress.     But  the  critic 
Part      should  be  willing  to  meet  as  high  a  stan- 
dard   in    his    personal    performance    as    he 
B*>ts  Up  for  those  he  seeks  to  criticise.     It  is  easy 
to   criticise    the    ship-building    program;    we    are 
n  >t  ship  builders.     It  is  easy  to  rail  at  delays  in 
r.ircraft    building;     we    are    not    makers    of    air- 
slnps.      It    is   easy    to   condemn    railroad   manage- 
Lent;    we    are    not    railroaders.      It    is    easy    to 
tell  what  C'ongrtMs  should   or  should  not   do;    we 
are  not  members   of  Congress.      It  is  easy  to  be- 
icome    thoroly    aroused'   in    our    honest     anxiety 
and    patriotic   concern    in    these   and    many   other 
things  in   which   we  have  little  if   any  part.   Rut 
none  of  these  are  of  greater  importance  than  the 
production  of  food  and  the  saving  of  those  foods 
most   urgently   needed  by  our  Allies;    and   in  the 
doing    of    these    things    we    can    all    help.      The 
Food    Administration    has    said:       "Now    is    the 
hour  of  our  testing.     Wheat  is  the  test."     Unless 
we  are   doing   our  utmost    to   make   wheat    avail- 
able,   to    the    extent    of    selling    all    wheat    not 
actually  needed  for  seed  and  going  without  wheat 
in  our  daily  ration,  we  are  not  doing  all  of  our 
small   share.      There   are   many   people   who   will 
pot    eat    wheat    between    now    and    next    harvest, 
but    not    enough    have    taken    to    themselves    this 
voluntary  sacrifice.      "Our  boys"  are   now   taking 
part    in    the   glorious    defense   of    the    allied    line. 
Their  fi>od  supply   for  the  next  three  months,  as 
well    a.-?    the   supply    of    the    French    and    British 
defenders,    depends    to    a    large    degree   npon    the 
sacrifices    we   are   willing   to    make,   not    in   stint- 
ing  our    ration,    but    in   substituting   other    foods 
to  release  more  of  the  wheat  for  them.      Ours  is 
an  ea^y  part,  but  a  most  important  one. 


History 
Reverses  Itself 


te      ^      te 

One  of  Shakespeare's  characters 
criticizes  another  for  attempting 
to  cool  his  broth  and  also  warm 
his  hands  by  blowing  upon 
them.  The  Scriptures  condemn  those  out  of 
whose  mouths  proceed  both  cursing  and  bless- 
ings. So.  we  find  that  men  have  always  been 
prone  to  use  their  tongues  and  their  wits  to  pre- 
sent the  arguments  which  best  suits  their  selfish 
purpose,  regardless  of  how  they  used  them  for 
previous  ends. 

At   the   present   time   we    fin  \    northern   poll- 
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ticians  arguing  against  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
hibitory amendment  because  it  is  "an  interter- 
ence  with  state's  rights;"  that  the  nation  has  no 
right  to  force  upon  an  individual  state  something 
it  might  not  choose  for  itself.  These  people 
seemingly  forget  that  the  Civil  War  was  fought 
and  won  as  a  negation  of  the  doctrine  of  state's 
rights.  That  issue  settled  for  all  time  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  will  of  three-fourths  of  the  states 
shall  be  the  law  for  all. 

Another  interesting  reversal  of  argument  Is 
made  by  the  liquor  people  and  is  found  in  the 
Anti-Prohibition  Manual.  Not  long  ago  the 
liquor  men  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  men  of 
affairs,  the  big  captains  of  industry,  were  favor- 
able to  the  temperate  use  of  intoxicants  and 
were  against  prohibition  laws.  Because  of  the 
universal  stand  of  this  class  of  bisiness  men 
against  the  use  of  liquor — a  stand  taken  during 
the  last  few  years — the  1918  "Handbook"  states 
that  "the  Priviliged  Interests  are  try- 
ing to  divert  public  attention  from  unjust  eco- 
nomic conditions  by  raising  the  false  issue  of 
suppressing  the  liquor  traffic."  Also,  that  news- 
papers are  supporting  the  amendment  for  fear 
of  the  criticism  of  the  powerful  interests,  and 
are  using  prohibition  as  a  means  of  "side-track- 
ing  the    movement    for   Social    .lustice." 

All  such  arguments  but  make  right-thinking 
people  more  than  ever  determined  to  vote  for 
dry  candidates  on   May   21. 

IKI  1^  11% 
Wool  has  been  added  to  the  products 
coming  under  Government  control  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  War  Industries 
Board,  after  many  conferences,  has  an- 
nounced the  fixing  of  the  price  of  raw  wool  to 
the  producer  at  that  prevailing  on  July  30,  1917. 
The  best  grades  of  fleece  wools  ranged  from 
about  $1.45  to  $1.73  per  pound,  scoured  basis, 
on  the  date  named.  Taking  these  as  a  basia, 
the  grower  will  have  to  know  what  the  shrinkage 
i.^  to  know  the  approximate  value  of  the  wool 
he  has  to  sell.  It  is  likely  that  schedules  will  be 
issued  showing  the  approximaite  shrinkage  of 
different  kinds  of  wools  in  the  various  sections, 
hut  thp  grower  will  not  be  able  to  have  definite 
information  on  his  particular  wool  until  it  has 
passed  thru  the  scouring  process.  The  means  of 
marketing  and  the  charges  for  sacking,  insur- 
ance, scouring,  storage,  etc.,  have  not  been  defi- 
nitely announced.  Dealers  in  raw  wools  will  be 
liermitted  to  charge  3  percent  commission  on  un- 
graded and  3^.  percent  on  graded  wools.  It  is 
rei)orted  that  the  basic  price  should  permit  a 
price  of  about  74  cents  per  pound  for  best  wes- 
tern Pennsylvania  wool.  The  commissions,  freight 
and  handling  charges  incident  to  moving  the 
wools  are  likely  to  bring  that  price  down  some 
six  to  eight  cents  per  pound,  providing  the  grower 
has  to  pay  these  charges.  A  price  of  from  64 
to  66  cents  per  pound,  while  large  as  compared 
with  a  few  years  ago,  will  not  give  great  im- 
petus to  the  sheep  industry^on  eastern  farms 
under   present    producing   conditions. 

^:.        Itl        in 

Sickness  and  death  were  at  one  time 
Conserve  considered  to  be  visitations  of  Divine 
Health         displeasure,  or  an  effort  on   God's  part 

to  convert  man  from  sinful  ways.  Mil- 
lions of  the  human  family  have  suffered  and 
died  in  this  blind  faith,  and  incidentally  in  filth 
and  ignorance.  Now,  wo  know  that  most  of 
humanity's  ills  are  to  a  great  extent  preventable, 
if  not  curable — thanks  to  the  investigation  of 
scientists.  The  combatting  and  eradicating  dis- 
ease has  been  made  possible  by  the  discovery 
that  germs  are  the  cause  of  most  diseases,  and 
that  it  is  possible  to  prevent,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  multiplication  and  spread  of  these  germs.  For 
example,  it  used  to  be  believed  that  malaria,  prev- 
alent in  low-lying  sections,  was  due  to  exces- 
sive dampness  of  those  sections,  whereas,  it  was 
discovered  that  since  the  low-lying  places  were 
the  breeding  places  of  mosquitoes,  they  car- 
ried the  germs  producing  malaria  and  injected 
them  into  the  human  system;  that  if  the  breed- 
ing places  of  the  mosquito  were  drained,  or  the 
water  covered  with  oil.  malaria  disappeared. 
The  same  insect  was  found  to  be  responsible  for 
yellow  fever,  and  similar  methods  of  warfare 
have  almost  eliminated  that  disease.  Typhoid 
fever,  another  disease  which  baffled  the  medical 
men    until    the    germ    producing    it    was    isolated, 
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a  disease  which  is  yet  the  most  serious  rural 
disease  in  the  north,  is  found  to  be  preventable, 
at  least  so  far  as  neighborhood  epidemics  are 
concerned. 

Disease  germs  breed  in  filth,  wet  places 
and  in  many  food  products — especially  milk.  An 
intelligent  care  for  local  and  neighborhood  san- 
itation will  cause  the  cleaning  up  of  all  places 
in  which  disease  germs  may  multiply;  will  see  to 
it  that  places  where  food  is  kept  are  clean  and 
sweet,  and  will  also  take  especial  care  to  destroy 
the  breeding  places  of  germ  carriers — flies,  mos- 
quitoes, rats,  etc.  The  generous  use  of  disin- 
fectants and  lime  is  to  be  recommended  also, 
but  remember  that  lime,  while  a  "sweetener,"  is 
not   a  disinfectant. 


HARRISBURG  NOTES 


Feed  Dealers' 
Margins 


The  schedule  of  mill  feed  retail 
profits  agreed  upon  by  the  Food 
Administration  is  given  on  page 
5  of  this  issue.  This  is  the  big 
step  in  feed  price  control  that  has  been  promised 
for  several  months.  It  is  expected  to  supplement 
the  mill  feed  regulations  put  out  in  February. 
The  former  regulations  limited  the  price  that 
millers  could  charge  for  bulk  bran,  f.  o.  b.  the 
mill  and  etsablished  differentials  to  apply  to 
other  mill  feeds,  such  as  shorts,  middlings.  Red 
Dog,  etc.  The  latest  regulations  fix  the  margins 
which  the  retail  dealers  will  be  permitted  to 
charge  in  the  various  forms  of  selling.  The 
operations  of  sacking,  transportation,  etc.,  be- 
tween bulk  feed  at  the  mill  and  at  the  dealer's 
station  or  warehouse  are  not  fully  covered  ex- 
cept by  the  provision  in  the  February  ruling 
that  Invoices  must  show  the  bulk  price,  price  of 
sacks,  items  of  freight,  interest,  etc.  Dairymen 
early  discovered  that  the  February  ruling  h:-.! 
little  perceptible  influence  on  retail  prices.  The 
ruling  just  announced  is  certain  to  have  its  ef- 
fect, but  just  how  and  to  what  extent  can  only 
be  determined  by  time. 

Applying  the  two  sets  of  regulations  to 
speciflc  cases  we  gain  a  clearer  idea  of  how  the 
control  is  intended  to  operate.  The  mill  feed 
order   provided    that    the   price   of   bran   in    bulk, 
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2.000  pounds  could  in  no  case  exceed  38  percent 
of  the  average  cost  to  such  mill  of  one  ton  of 
wheat.  Under  present  regulations  the  basic 
price  of  wheat  next  fall  will  be  $2.20  per  bushel. 
Variations  are  made  for  localities  which  have 
made  the  average  price  at  Philadelphia  about 
$2.27  per  bushel.  At  this  price  a  ton  of  wheat 
would  cost  $7  5.67.  The  mill  is  to  be  allowed 
to  charge  3  8  percent  of  this  for  bran  which 
would  make  a  price  of  $28.76  per  ton  for  bulk 
bran  in  carload  lots  at  the  mill  in  Philadelphia. 
Prices  on  other  mill  feeds  were  fixed  from  bran 
as  the  basic  feed.  Thus  shorts  or  standaird 
middlings  were  to  sell  at  $2  per  ton  over  the 
bran  price;  mixed  feeds,  $4  over  bran  prices, 
flour  middlings.  $9  and  Red  Dog,  $1.^  per  ton 
over  bran  prices.  The  bagging  charge  is  not 
covered  but  on  the  great  bulk  of  the  dairy  feed 
consumed  in  the  East  there  will  be  a  bagging 
charge  and  a  freight  bill.  Applying  the  latest 
regulations  to  this  basic  price,  bran  would  be 
$29.76  per  ton,  plus  demurrage,  freight  and 
sacking  when  purchased  as  described  under 
Group  1  (see  article  page  5>;  $30.26  per  ton. 
plus  demurrage,  freight  and  sacking  when  pur- 
chased as  described  in  Group  2;  $30.76  per  ton 
for  Group  3;  $31.26  per  ton  for  Group  4;  $32.76 
per  ton  for  Group  ."5  and  $33.76  per  ton  for  Group 
6.  The  retail  margins  would  apply  in  the  same 
way  to  the  basic  prices  quoted  on  the  other  feeds 
named. 

These  prices  look  most  promising,  but  it 
will  be  well  to  remember  that  they  are  but 
,  romises  until  you  see  them  in  force  in  your  local 
market.  They  offer  big  inducements  to  feeders 
to  buy  in  quantities.  There  was  never  a  better 
time  for  dairymen  to  combine  and  buy  feed  in 
carlots.  .\nd  the  wise  dairyman  will  buy  as 
early  as  he  can  get  an  encouraging  price.  Many 
of  the  smaller  feed  dealers  may  decide  that  they 
must  go  out  of  business  under  close  regulation 
of  sales.  Many  more  may  find  it  necessary  to 
limit  their  stocks  to  a  few  lines  of  goods.  If  i' 
is  found  under  practice  that  the  margins  per- 
mitted are  too  small  to  permit  local  dealers  to 
operate,  it  will  be  necessary  for  many  dairymen  tc 
buy   direct   from    the  mills. 


People  Not  Interested. — If  any 
thing  was  really  neeeded  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania away  from  politics  as  a  matter 
of  importance  this  spring  the  new 
draft  calls  appear  to  have  supplied  it. 
For  the  last  month  the  keen  political 
observers  who  have  places  in  the 
Capitol,  or  occupy  posts  of  vantage 
in  organizations,  have  been  saying 
that  the  average  man  in  the  Key- 
stone State  was  concerned  about  the 
war  more  than  about  the  primary. 
The  Democratic  campaign  has  not 
yet  reached  the  vocal  stage  but  there 
are  signs  that  it  may  do  so.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  much  attention  is 
going  to  be  paid  to  even  some  of 
the  startling  "exposes"  that  have 
been   promised. 

The  draft  call  will  take  over  20,- 
000  young  men  from  the  state  and 
the  calling  up  of  theSe  workers  and 
their  examination  will  interest  a 
great  many  people  because  it  is  going 
to  have  its  effect  on  industry  and 
business  and  may  involve  the  farm 
where  young  men  have  been  given 
deferred  classification  to  help  with 
farm  work,  because  the  industries 
will  be  offering  high  wages.  Such 
attractions,  however,  will  not  mean 
much  because  when  a  young  man 
leaves  a  farm  he  loses  his  deferred 
class  and  must  go  into  the  proper 
number  so  that  his  enjoyment  of  a 
highly-paid  job  in  a  mill  may  not 
l;i;-t    long. 

The  committees  in  charge  of  the 
labor  problem  in  the  various  coun- 
ties have  been  busy  among  school 
boys,  but  as  the  school  terms  have 
not  yet  ended  the  recruits  from  this 
source  have  not  been  numerous. 
State  Draft  headquarters  says  that 
the  requests  for  deferred  classifica- 
tion for  young  men  on  farms  have  not 
been  heavy.  In  another  month  the 
draft  boards  will  be  calling  up  for 
re'^istration  all  young  men  who  have 
brt'ome  21  since  last  June  and  those 
on  farms  should  lose  no  time  In 
presenting  their  claims. 

-Money  For  Roads. — The  State 
Highway  Department  has  begun  the 
distribution  of  $944,13.'>.20  to  the 
eecond  class  townships  of  the  stale 
for  dirt  road  maintenance,  this  be- 
ing a  shai"e  of  the  ai)propriation 
made  last  year  to  get  the  state  even- 
ed up  with  the  counties  in  the  legis- 
lative tangle  over  the  cash  road  tax 
bonus.  The  state  gave  out  over  a 
million  dollars  last  year  to  settle  up 
1910  and  1912  and  is  now  paying 
for  1911. 

Big  Sum  in  Sight. — According  to 
Calculations  being  made  here  by  men 
the  State  Highway  Department  has 
an  almost  fabulous  amount  of  money 
in  sight  for  road  building.  It  is 
fiKured  out  as  something  around 
$1'). 000. 000,  counting  in  the  federal 
allowances.  Thus  far  the  contracts 
let  have  not  called  for  any  great 
amount  of  construction  and  tho:^ 
•fthich  have  been  given  range  from 
$30,000   to    $40,000    per   mile. 

Against  Oleo  Change. ^Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner  James  Foust  has 
returned  to  the  charge  in  the  pre- 
liininaH-y  battle  being  waged  over  the 
proposition  to  abolish  the  license  on 
oleo.  The  commissioner  says  that 
statements  that  the  abolition  of  the 
license  tax  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
Uses  more  oleo  than  any  other  state, 
Would  result  in  a  reduction  of  the 
price  to  the  public  are  "bunk."  lie 
files  the  fact  that  prices  in  states 
^vhere  there  are  no  licenses  are  the 
same  as  in  this  state.  In  addition 
he  says  it  would  open  the  doors  to 
all  kinds  of  trouble  in  (he  trade  and 
mean  much  annoyance  and  expense 
for  the  public  to  regulate. 

-More  Hold-Ups. — Auditor  General 
Snyder  has  refused  to  pay  salaries  of 
''"me  attache>i  of  the  state  Oovern- 
iiH  lit  because  he  is  not  satisfied  as 
to  the  work  they  have  been  doing 
iind  it  has  transpired  that  E.  B. 
T->r:iptt,  who  was  cb:ef  of  market 
^<>r  a  time,  has  not  been  paid  either, 
'lie  auditor  general  wanting  infor- 
'iKition  aboiM  his  appointment.  Some 
"I"  the  factory  lnsi)eclorg  have  also 
^'fon  under  investigation.  And  a 
If.'iislator  has  been  turned  up  who  is 
K'tting  the  large  salary  of  $65  a 
month  as  a  clerk  in  the  State  High- 
^\ay  Department. 

Would  Make  News.  — -A  remark  by 
Gifford  Plnchot  while  here  the  other 


evening  may  prove  interesting.  The 
former  forester  came  here  to  arrange 
for  his  speech-making  in  behalf  of 
J.  Denny  O'Neil,  altho  some  of 
his  former  progressive  friends  are 
for  W.  C.  Sproul.  In  the  course  of 
the  conversation  it  was  said  that 
there  was  regret  that  he  bad  not  ac- 
cepted a  place  on  the  Commission  of 
Agriculture  as  he  would  have 
"made  news."  Mr.  Pinchot  replied 
that  if  he  ever  went  on  the  commis- 
sion he  would,  indeed,  make  news. 
People  here  are  wondering  what  he 
meant. 

Teachers'  Retirement. — The  signs 
are  that  the  teachers'  retirement  or 
pension  system  will  be  in  full  opera- 
tion in  a  year.  The  Legislature  will 
be  asked  to  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  it  next  winter  and  then 
the  local  districts  ^\\\  furnish  a 
share,  while  each  teacher  will  make 
a  contribution  from  salary  according 
to  a  table  which  has  been  worked 
out.  This  schedule  is  to  be  put  In 
the  hands  of  all  the  teachers  and 
school  authorities  so  that  they  may 
know  just  what  must  be  met.  The 
result  may  be  to  hold  more  teachers 
in  the  profession,  altho  in  many 
districts  increases  of  pay  will  have  to 
be  granted  next  year. — Hamilton, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,   May  6. 
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Milk  Conditions. — The  new  price 
announced  for  May  milk  is  $2.34, 
plus  a  recoup  of  12  cents  a  cwt.  for 
3  percent  milk  in  the  lf>0-mile  zone 
from  New  York  City.  Borden's,  the 
Nestle  Food  Company  and  the  Shef- 
ford  Cheese  Company  have  with- 
drawn from  the  dealers'  association, 
but  deny  the  report  that  they  will 
close  their  stations  or  condensories. 
The  Cayuga  Dairy  Company  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation,  setting 
forth  its  objects  as  the  producing, 
purchasing,  marketing  and  dealing 
in  dairy  and  allied  products.  Milk 
producers  of  Auburn  are  asking  7 
cents  a  quart  for  their  milk  and  the 
dealers  say  they  must  raise  retail 
prices  if  they  pay  it.  This  would 
make  delivered  wilk  in  Auburn  12 
cents  a  quart.  The  Gouverneur  Dairy 
board  adjourned  Saturday  night 
w I ihi'>i.i t  making  a  price  for  cheese. 
The  buyers  present  would  not  pay 
over  21^  cents.  This  was  the  price 
paid  by  the  Watertown  Board  that 
afternoon.  The  Plymouth  board  re- 
ported the  price  for  the  week  at  21 
(^21 A  cents.  The  latter  registered 
1,636  boxes,  as  compared  with  1,559 
boxes  last  year  at  the  same  period. 
Many  milk  meetings  have  been  held 
in  the  state  this  week  to  discuss  the 
new  schedule  of  prices  and  other 
seasonable  topics. 

Fruit  Package  Prices  Exhonbitant. 
— Fruit  growers  of  the  state  are 
much  disturbed  over  the  new  prices 
fixed  on  fruit  packages  of  all  sorts 
from  berry  baskets  to  apple  barrels. 
They  say  the  consumers  must  pay 
the  raise,  and  that  it  will  necessitate 
a  price  that  will  greatly  reduce  de- 
mand and  force  hulk  sales  to  can- 
ners.  The  ri.se  is  from  25  percent  to 
80  percent  on  the  various  kinds,  and 
payment  must  now  be  cash  down, 
instead  of  deferred  until  November 
1.  as  of  old.  Bushel  baskets  for 
peaches  and  apples  that  last  year 
sold  for  $1.25  per  dozen  are  now 
$2.20  per  dozen;  14-quart  peach  bas- 
kets were  $65  per  1.000  last  year; 
now  they  are  $110;  lO-quart  baskets 
were  $33,  now  they  are  $75;  while 
the  package,  picking,  and  hauling 
costs  on  a  barrel  of  apples  will  this 
year  be  $1.25  per  barrel,  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  growing  the  apples. 

Farmers  to  the  Front. — Farmers 
were  accused  of  a  lack  of  patriotism 
in  not  responding  more  liberally  to 
the  first  and  second  Liberty  Loans. 
Heads  of  committees  for  arranging 
for  the  third  loan  were  convinced  on 
inquiry  that  this  failure  to  buy  bonds 
was  not  due  to  a  lack  of  patriotism 
so  much  as  to  a  lack  of  opportunity 
and  of  acquiring  confidence  in  the 
need  of  the  movement.  So  this  spring 
they  secured  (he  co-operation  of 
stale  and  county  leaders  of  granges, 
farm  bureaus.  Dairymen's  League 
branches  and  other  rural  organiza- 
tions. The  result  has  been  almost 
without  exception  thruout  the  state 
that  the  towns  and  rural  sections 
were  first  to  make  up  their  quotas, 
with  farmers  as  liberal  buyers.  Cities 
have    been    slowest    to    make    up   al- 


lotments. Cortland  County  claims 
to  be  not  only  first  in  the  state,  but 
first  in  the  country  to  report  every 
township,  small  town  and  city  to 
have  made  up  their  quotas,  many 
very   largely  over-subscribing. 

First  Indian  Farm  Institute. — This 
week  saw  the  first  farmers'  in- 
stitute held  on  the  Onondaga  Indian 
Reservation.  Seed  corn  and  potatoes 
from  pedigreed  stock  were  loaned 
to  the  Indian  farmers  to  be  returned 
next  fall  for  reloanlng.  Last  year 
the  Indian  farmers  tested  the  super- 
ior yield  from  pedigreed  seed  and 
are  anxious  for  more.  Three  train- 
ed women  food  experts  gave  the  first 
work  in  home  economics  to  the  In- 
dian women  at  same  time  and  found 
most  of  them  very  responsive  to  in- 
struction. 

Women  to  Enroll. — The  Governor 
has  appointed  May  25  as  a  day  for 
the  new  women  voters  to  enroll  with 
their  preferred  political  parties.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  to  vote — and 
it  is  suggested  that  school  houses 
be  used  as  centers  for  enrollment  as 
a   matter  of  convenience. 

Co-Operative  Selling  of  Wool. — 
The  Wool  Growers'  Association  of 
Tompkins  County,  also  growers  of 
Seneca  County,  will  co-operate  in 
selling  their  wool.  A  committee  of 
three  men  has  been  appointed  to 
advertise  the  wool  and  secure  bids, 
which  will  be  opened  July  15th. 
Three  or  four  places  will  be  designa- 
ted as  shipping  places  in  each  coun- 
ty, on  certain  days  when  official  in- 
spectors will  supervise  the  weighing 
and  grading  of  the  wool,  payment 
to  be  ma'de  at  once.  All  consigners 
of  wool  must  be  members  of  the 
Wool  Growers'  Association  and  must 
state  their  intention  to  co-operate 
by  May  15th.  This  is  a  commend- 
able method  of  selling  all  farm  pro- 
duce and  has  worked  out  well  in 
other  sections.  Sheep  growing  Is  re- 
ceiving an  impetus  in  this  state  by 
western  buyers  who  have  taken  up 
abandoned  farms  and  will  stock  them 
with  sheep  from  their  ranches  in 
the  west. 

Wheat  Has  Suffered. — Many  en- 
tire fields  of  winter  wheat  have  been 
plowed  or  harrowed  up  this  week  as 
the  stand  was  a  failure.  Oats  or 
spring  wheat  has  replaced  it.  De- 
spite the  urgings  of  the  Government 
to  grow  more  spring  wheat  the  Onon- 
daga County  farm  bureau  thru  its 
manager.  J.  R.  Teall.  stronglv  ad- 
vises against  It.  Spring  whe:)t  is 
but  a  gamble  in  this  section  of  the 
state,  he  says,  and  it  is  unpatriotic 
this  year  to  grow  any  crop  uncer- 
tain of  results.  Central  New  York 
farmers  know  they  can  grow  oats, 
barley  and  other  crops  successfully 
and  it  is  best  for  them  not  to  ex- 
periment  this  year. 

More  Nurses  Wanted. — Vassar 
College  at  Poughkeepsie.  and  Syra- 
cuse University  will  conduct  spec- 
ial summer  classes  for  the  training 
of  nurses  to  take  the  place  of  more 
experienced  ones  who  are  greatly 
needed  at  the  war  front.  General 
Pershing  has  called  for  35.000 
nurses,  and  our  country  now  has  but 
65.000.  Civilians  will  suffer  for  lack 
of  nurses  when  this  number  goes 
abroad,  and  college  women  every- 
where are  urged  to  take  these  short 
courses,  as  they  are  better  fitted  to 
take  the  intensified  course  of  study 
that  will  be  nece.ssary  for  such  short 
training. 

Utilize  Patriotism  of  Prisoners. — 
Sing  Sing  reformers  are  urging  the 
Government  to  form  a  regiment  for 
war  service  in  any  department  need- 
ed from  (he  lists  on  the  prison  rolls. 
They  say  the  prisoners  are  a  part 
of  the  nation,  eating,  feeling,  aspir- 
ing to  better  things,  and  that  such 
a  parole  would  help  them  to  better 
things,  as  well  as  being  of  serv- 
ice to  their  country.  Recently,  their 
prisoners  bought  $1,000  worth  of 
Liberty  Bonds  and  gave  them  to  the 
Red  Cross,  out  of  money  earned  at 
IJ  cents  a  day.  the  wages  paid  b\ 
the  state,  each  dollar  representinf 
70  days'  work.  Elmira  Reformators 
has  300  graduates  now  in  the  serv- 
ice. It  is  against  army  rules  now  to 
accept   a  man   convicteid   of  felony. 

Fix  Profits.  Not  Prices. — The  re- 
moval of  incentive  to  grow  the  most 
needed  grain  crops  is  the  result  of 
price-fixing,  is  urged  by  a  New  York 
firm  which  suggests  fixing  profits,  not 
prices — as  a  better  future  govern- 
mental policy. — F. 
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COUNTY  NOTE 

Snyder  Co.,  Pa.,  (C)  May  2. — 
Rough  and  stormy  weather  at  pres- 
ent. Rains  quite  frequent,  followed 
by  cold  weather  and  frosts.  Fully 
50  percent  of  the  plowing  yet  to  be 
done  for  spring  crops.  Farmers  are 
back  with  spring  work  and  very  lit- 
tle oats  sown  yet.  No  corn  is  plant- 
ed. Blossoms  are  out  on  cherry,  plum, 
pear  and  peach  trees.  Some  early 
gardening  is  done  and  early  pota- 
toes and  vegetables  are  planted.  There 
is  considerable  sickness,  especially 
pneumonia  and  fevers.  Numerous 
county  schools  are  closing,  followed 
by  commencement  exercises.  Wheat 
sells  at  $2.10;  corn,  $1.60;  oats,  75 
cents;  rye,  $1.70;  butter,  42  cents; 
eggs,  30  cents;  chickens,  22  cents; 
lard,  28  cents;  onions,  12  cents;  bran 
$2.50  cwt;  middlings,  $2.50  cwt; 
flour,  $11.20  bbl.;  chop,  $3  cwt. — 
S.   D.   Diffenderfer. 

POTATO  BULLETIN 

"Blackheart"  in  Potatoes. — Bulle- 
tin No.  436,  Geneva  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Geneva,  N.  Y.  "Blackheart", 
a  trouble  of  potatoes  that  has  re- 
cently attracted  attention,  was  at 
first  regarded  as  a  malady  originat* 
ing  in  shipment  only,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly most  common  when  po- 
tatoes are  held  at  too  high  temper;.- 
.ures  in  closed  cars.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  in  extensive  testa 
made  by  the  Station  at  Geneva,  that 
lack  of  ventilation,  if  long  continued, 
will  produce  the  same  trouble  even 
when  the  potatoes  are  held  at  low 
temperatures.  As  the  temperature 
rises  the  volume  of  air  needed  to  pre- 
vent blackheart  increases.  If  the 
temperature  is  below  40  degrees  F. 
potatoes  may  be  piled  in  bins  and 
cellars  to  a  depth  of  six  feet  without 
ventilation,  probably  for  six  months 
or  more;  and  it  is  probable  that  no 
harm  will  result  if  the  thermometer 
in  the  storage  room  indicates  45  de- 
grees for  a  few  days;  but  a  long 
period  of  storage  followed  by  two 
weeks'  exposure  to  a  temperature  of 
50  degrees  or  more  is  liable  to  re- 
sult in  the  spoilage  of  most  of  the 
tubers  below  a  depth  of  about  three 
feet.  Complete  exclusion  of  the  air 
will  riiin  potatoes  at  any  ♦emper^.- 
ture.  If  potatoes  are  to  be  stored 
at  greater  depths  than  six  feet,  no 
matter  what  the  temperature,  venti- 
lators should  be  provided  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  none  of  the  potatoes 
should  be  more  than  six  feet  distant 
from  an  abundant  supply  of  air. 
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Use  the  Moline  Foot  Guide  Cultivator 


For  Wide  or  Narrow  Rows 


FOR  cultivating  crops  planted 
in  narrow  rows  such  as  peas 
or  beans  or  for   wide   row 

crops  such  as  corn,  potatoes  and 
tobacco,  uae  the  Moline  Foot  Guide 
Cultivator.  With  it  you  w^ill  do  a  better 
job  and  do  it  much  easier  than  with  any 
other  cultivator.     In  addition,  you  will 

get  a  cultivator  which  wll      

outlast  any  other. 

Pivot  wheels  give  the  op> 
erator  absolute  and  quick 
control  over  the  gangs.  In 
addition  the  operator  can 
easily  change  the  space 
between  the  gangs;  adjust 
the  gangs  (or  depth;  hinge 
the  pole  to  regulate  the  front 
shovels  (or  depth  or  to  bal- 
ance the  cultivator.    Any  of 


MOLINE  UNE 

Com  Planttrt.  Cotton  Plant* 
en,  Cult'rvatort.  Corn  OinJfr% 
Cram  Bindfr%,  Grain  Drills, 
Harrowt.  Hay  LoaJtrm,  Haf 
Rake*.  Lime  5ou>rr«,  Littera^ 
Manure  SprcaJert.  Mower*. 
Plpuu  (chilled  and  Heel).  Keap- 
er*.  Scale*.  Seeder*.  Stalk 
Cutter*.  Tractor*.  Farm 
Truck*.  Wayonf  anel  Stephewim 
StAent  Six  Automobile** 


these  operations  may  be  made  while 
the  Moline  Foot  Guide  Cultivator  is  in 
motion.  These  splendid  (eatures,  the 
strong  steel,  light  construction  and  the 
complete  equipment,  make  the  Moline 
Foot  Guide  reniarkably  effective  and 
8atis(actory  in  the  (ield. 

Wheels   can  be  adjusted  (rom  32  to 
44  inches  apart. 

_A  great  variety  o(  spring 

trip  and  pin  break  shovels 
can  be  (urnished.  In  addi- 
tion such  attachments  as  disc 
hilling,  hilling  shovels,  spring 
trip  center,springtooth|center 
and  tobacco  attachments  can 
be  (umished. 

Ask  your  Moline  dealer 
about  tnis  splendid  cultiva- 
tor  or  write  us  (or  (uU  infor- 
mation. 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO-flsiyi  MOLINE.  ILLINOIS 


.MANUFACTURERS    Or    QUALITV 


FARM    IMPLEMENITS    SINCE   1665 


Healthy 
Vegetables 


The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  rec- 
ommends that  you  rid  your  seeds  and 
soil  o(  infection  before  planting,  with 
the  greatest  known  disinfectant — 

FORMaLDEHype 

TShe  Farmer's  Friend 

It  prevents  potato  scab  and  black-leg 
that  attacks  beets  and  other  vegetables. 
It  guards  against  onioa  tot  and  onion 
smut  and  smudge,  cucumber  root  rot. 
It  prevents  mould  in  celery,  lettuce, 
parsnips  and  other  covered  seeds  when 
applied  to  the  beds  before  planting. 
One  pint  bottle  of  our  Formaldehyde 
costs  35  cents.  Big  scientific  book  with 
(ull  directions  sent  (ree  upon  request. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
IM  WILLIAM  STRECT  NEW  TORK12 


Reading  Chemical  Co. 

Our  products  are  the  beit  of  their  kind. 

Hennesy's  Scientific    Formula  Fertilizers 

are  dependable  at  all  times. 

Our  Peerless  Brand  Hydrated  Lime 

will  correct  soil  acidity  at  low  cost. 

Our  Peerless  Brand  Poultry  Meat 

it  a  wonderful  winter    egg   producer.      It   makes 
hens  lay  and  pay. 

Calicide  -The   best     spray    material   for  the 
potato!  anl  vegetable  crops. 

Write  and  got  our  prices  and  literature  cover- 
ing all  our  products.  See  for  yourself  how  you 
ci  I  save. 

READING  CHEMICAL  CO.,    Reading.  Pa. 


TREES    FOR  PROFIT 

Mr.  Planter  if  you  are  going  to  plant  out 
an  orchard  this  Spring  be  on  the  safe  side 
by  planting  my  Guarant  eed  Trees.  True  to 
name,  free  from  disease  and  packed  to  as 
to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition. 

Eaeh      10      100 
!^M  2yr.nto7rt.xxx  ApplM 

Pliiiiis.  Pears  fSO    $2.50»I8.00 

2MeellumsUpr,to  Oft.  .25      2.00    15.00 

Sweet  A  Bour  che  rrles  xxx  8  to  7  ft.  .3,';      8.00    24.00 

Quinces  XM  4  to  fi  n.  .30      2.50    22.60 

Medium  size  3  to  4  ft.  .2.5      2.00    Is.OO 

Pcachea  1  jT.  5  to  6  ft.  .20     1.80    12.00 

4  10.1  ft.  .15      1.36     9.00 

Send  for  Free  Price  List  of  our    leadlni;  rarletles 

of  smaU  fruits  and  omaroentals. 

John  W  Finn's  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Est.  1S90  Dansville.  N   Y.  Box  .1 


IRONAQE 

Farm,  Garden  aad  Orchaitl  Toeb 

Answer  the  f  Jirmer's  biff  questiona.  \ 
How  can  I  canK't  myrropH  Kprayed 
when  hulp    is    scarreT     How   pro- 
tect my   crop*   aKainat  bug*  and*' 
MilchtT 

«»«>t»  the  nowl  for  ■  fast -working.  Mab^prnmr*  flsM  I 
mnrm.  CoTers4orer>«>-{iSer  UMaal.tank.  Wrltato- 

Bo,76-R 

,.Greiilock.N.J.> 


Cabbage  &  Cauliflower  Plants 

Proter»e<l  from  the  rav.iKCs  of  Ihecabh.ige  MagKOt. 
We  want  every  re.ider  of  this  advert  Ifienient  to  trv  them. 
If  you  are  In  dnuht  m  to  whether  fhev  will  he  p«c- 
res.>rul  ornot.  Hcnd  40eeiit4  In  coin  and  we  will  Bcud 
vou  hy  ni.'iM  100  I'rotwtor;'. 

Theac  pr<.toctors  are  ui«'<i  and  r.->ronimeniled  hy  the 
large  Rrowfrs.  why  not  nro0t  l)V  their  exwrlenee?  Sne- 
rl.il  offer — 500  for  a  tl  bill,  1000 — for  a  ?2  hill,  chnrges 
prepaid.       AddresH 

Modern   Mfg.  Co. 

543  N.  Lawrence   Street,  P.  O.  Box  2854 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


^'^l 


INOCULATE 

Soy  Beans,  Alfalfa, Clovers,  and 

All  l.eaumes.  and  I>01;bI.E  THK  CROP 

OurMCTERlA -DIRECT  fr«n  lAIORATORY -always    FRESH 

Acre  Size  50c;  2  Acres  95c;  6  Acres  $2 

Post  paid  on  receipt  of  price 
M  pafte  tH>ok— all  about  leitume«---rre« 

rHE  ESQERf  CHEMICAI  COMPANY 
t.  S.  ...  Caatoo.Ohlo. 

■a  fi?\ 


Clo*»rl  Cnrr\  Pnr  Clol^  For  la»e  plant  Inij  and  re. 
v»eea  V  Orn  ror  r>aie  p|antlnKwlreor«rit.Mis 
your  order  for  Flitht  Rowed  Yellow  or  Kniiffmaim  \-\~ 
low  Dent.  Prompt  shlptn'-ntKUiinint^OJl  Klgbt  dollars 
per  bus  8|xvlal  prlee  In  M  h\\.  lots  or  more. 
W()ODKIi:i.I>  !•  ARM,  WY(•0^fBK.   PA. 


ur- 
Ing, 


'^aA   C*f^m   500  bu-'heto  White  St.ir.  I':nrly  mat 
OCtU  V^t»ril   in(f  yellow  dent  for  silo  <r  hUHkl 
S4    perbu.  shelled  and  bagKed.  Good    germination. 
flpeolBl  nrlre  on  the  lot.  f^nraple  for  stamp. 
IIAKRY  VAIL,  Warwick.  Ornnije  fo..  V.  Y, 


OaYXxtttia    Plotifo    frostproof,    early   and  late 

V  aoDage  i  lants  v«rie»ie-<.    soo  si-.^o,  looo 

fZ.W.    Tomato  100  7.'>e  postpaid.    8atlafactlon  suar- 
antecd.  Couneliri*  Platit  Farm,       Franklin.  Va. 


.f. 000. 000  line  field  );rown  cabb ace  plants ready.Prompt 
Nhlpmenui,  well  packed.  fiOO  $1.60;  1.000  $2.50  Po8t> 
natd.  Kxpre«i$l.,,iJ  thousttn<l;10,000  $12. ."U). 


Tidewater  Plant  Co., 


Franklin.  Va. 


VpcT#»tnKlA  Plintd  f^!>'>'»n>?''  Farlv  Tomato. 
»  fKeicinie  I^iancb  Beets,  sweet  PotatoeH.  lOO- 
."iOe:  300-$1.20:  Po«pflld.  $2.25  per  1000  not  nre-nald 
Other  plants  In  oeftson.    DavM  Rotlwav.  Hart  lev.  nel. 


^eA  Cnm  KarlyfO-Dtty  Yellow  T>ent.  00  percent 
oeeu  wrnernn.nuartinteed,  $6.00  bu.Hamptes  free 
Til  KG.  HURT  &  SONS,  MELB08E.  OHIO. 


Ihrtieulture 


SAVma  IN  SFRAYmO  COSTS 
By  Dr.  J.   P.   STEWART 


The  Use  of  Arsenate  of  Lime 

Last  week  the  writer  pointed  out 
the  economies  which  might  be  ef- 
fected by  making  the  principal  fung- 
icidal spraying  materials  at  home 
this  year.  We  now  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  possibilities 
for  saving  in  the  case  of  the  principal 
arsenicals. 

Of  late  years  the  principal  arsen- 
ical used  on  fruits  and  vegetables 
has  been  arsenate  of  lead.  It 
was  first  used  as  an  insecticide  by  the 
Gipsy  Moth  Commission  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1893.  The  materials  used 
before  were  principally  Paris  green 
and  London  purple.  The  lead  arsen- 
ate, however,  stuck  much  better  and 
could  be  used  considerably  stronger 
without    injury    to    the    plants.      On 
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stated  about  the  relative  efficiency  of 
the  two  materials  in  controlling  the 
codling  moth  and  similar  Insects,  but 
inasmuch  as  he  found  the  lime  ar- 
senate most  efficient  against  canker- 
worms  which  are  very  hard  to  kill, 
and  since  he  concludes  by  recom- 
mending "arsenate  of  lime  in  place 
of  arsenate  of  lead  in  all  lime-sulphur 
solutions,"  we  can  assume  that  that 
phase  of  It  was  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Sanders  also  finds  that  the  ar- 
senate of  lime  Is  less  wasteful  than 
arsenate  of  lead  when  added  to  lime- 
sulphur  solutions.  This  Is  because  no 
chemical  reaction  occurs  when  arsen- 
ate of  lime  Is  added,  but  when  the 
lead  arsenate  is  added  "nearly  all 
the  lead  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  as  lead  sulphide  precipitate  or 
sludge,  taking  with  it  about  35  per- 
cent of  the  sulphur  from  solution." 
Further,  "the  lead  sulphide  sludge 
prevents  proper  agitation  and  sd 
causes  much  poison  that  should  go 
on  the  trees  to  be  retained  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  spray  tank." 

This   is  of  special   Interest   to  the 
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plants  which  are  especially  suscep- 
tible to  spray  Injury,  such  as  peach, 
Japanese  plum,  cucurbits,  etc.,  it  Is 
still  the  most  desirable  form  of  ar- 
senical to  use. 

On  plants  whose  foliage  is  less  sub- 
ject to  spray  Injury,  however,  such 
as  the  apple,  pear,  grape,  potato,  etc., 
anotlier  arsenical  is  now  available 
which  furnishes  arsenic  at  consider- 
ably less  cost  than  leaid  arsenate,  and 
which  also  combines  better  with 
lime-sulphur  solutions.  This  material 
Is  the  arsenate  of  lime.  In  the  pow- 
dered form,  which  is  most  conveni- 
ent, this  material  carries  43  to  44 
percent  of  arsenic  and  can  now  be 
obtained  at  26  cents  per  pound  in 
200-pound  barrels  f.  o.  b.  the  fac- 
tory, while  lead  arsenate  powder  car- 
ries not  over  32  or  33  percent  of  ar- 
senic and  now  costs  at  least  33  cents 
at  the  factory.  On  a  strict  com- 
parison, therefore,  a  pound  of  arsenic 
in  the  lime  arsenate  will  now  cost 
only  58.6  percent  of  its  cost  in  lead 
arsenate. 

This  is  a  saving  well  worth  con- 
sitlering,  if  the  materials  are  equally 
good.  Evidence  on  this  may  be  ob- 
tained In  a  careful  test  of  the  rela- 
tive injury  from  these  two  materials, 
which  was  made  in  the  Annapolis 
valley  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1916  and 
reported  by  their  field  entomologist, 
G.  E.  Sanders.  His  findings  are  giv- 
en in  the  report  of  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association  of  Nova  Scotia  for 
1917.  In  that  report  he  states  that 
"where  arsenate  of  lime  was  used 
It  cau:5ed  les.s  burning  and  less  drop- 
ping of  fruit  than  where  arsenate  of 
lead  was  used  with  the  same  strength 
of   lime   and   sulphur."      Nothing   Is 


writer  as  these  general  relations  were 
ail  pointed  out  by  him  some  nine 
years  ago  in  the  first  bulletin  ever 
Issued  on  the  subject.  At  that  time, 
however,  we  had  no  arsenate  of  lime 
so  that  our  observations  were  based 
on  the  arsenate  of  lime,  which  Is  a 
relatively  inferior  material  for  out- 
door spraying.  Our  present  confidence 
in  the  arsenate  of  lime,  however,  is 
based  on  certain  tests  of  our  own 
as  well  as  those  just  referred  to  in 
Canada.  For  use  in  water  alone,  our 
tests  do  not  indicate  it  to  be  as  safe 
or  as  lasting  as  the  arsenate  of  leal. 
But  when  used  with  lime-sulphur  or 
Bordeaux,  It  is  certainly  fully  as  sat- 
isfactory as  the  more  expensive  ma- 
terial, and  hence  I  am  using  it  tli;^ 
year  in  some  fairly  extensive  applo- 
spraying  In   which  I  am   interested. 

The  rate  of  application  may  be 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  the  pow- 
der or  about  two  pounds  of  the  pasie 
arsenate  of  lime  In  50  gallons  of 
water  or  fungicide.  If  used  In  water 
alone,  it  will  be  well  to  add  the  milk 
of  lime  formed  by  slaking  about  2 
pounds  of  stone  lime  to  each  50  gal- 
lons of  spray. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  EARLY  TOMA- 
TOES 


The  prospects  for  early  tomaioes 
are  unusually  good  this  year,  be- 
cause just  as  soon  as  the  Philadel- 
phia market  price  goes  below  what 
may  he  considered  satisfactor.v.  the 
canners  will  gladly  take  all  thoy  can 
get  at  a  good  price.  The  supply  of 
canned  tomatoes  Is  practlcall.v  e^' 
hausted  and  the  canners  will  quii"l<- 
ly  take  all  they  can  get  for  im- 
mediate use. 
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Market  Garden  and 
Truck  Crop  Notes 


TIMELY  COMMENT 


New  Variety  of  Celery  . 
Market  gardeners  and  home  gar- 
deners who  have  had  trouble  with 
their  celery  thru  blight  and  root  rot 
will  be  Interested  to  learn  that  there 
is  a  new  variety  which  Is  practically 
free  from  these  troubles.  Further- 
more, it  Is  of  excellent  quality,  a 
quick  grower,  produces  an  abundance 
of  short  stocky  stalks,  a  well  filled 
heart,  and  it  keeps  well  when 
trenched  for  winter  use.  The  variety 
is  known  as  Easy  Blanching  and  war 
originated  by  Sam  Meisch,  of  Hud- 
son Co.,  In  one  of  New  Jersey's  most 
successful  market  gardens.  As  this 
variety  grows.  It  looks  very  green 
:  nd  much  of  it  is  sold  without 
hleaching;  however,  it  is  easily 
blanched  but  does  not  get  so  snow 
white  as  the  poor-quality,  sickly, 
Golden  Self  Blanching.  Celery  seed 
should  be  planted  at  once. 

Planting  on  Wet  Ground 
The  light  soil  is  all  planted  by 
this  time  because  it  Is  the  first  to 
dry  out.  The  heavier  soil  is  excel- 
lent for  the  mid-season  crops  such 
ar.  pumpkins,  squash,  late  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  late  sweet  corn,  etc.  Soil 
that  has  a  tendency  to  become  ex- 
cessively wet  may  be  handled  to  ad- 
vantage by  mounding  up  the  hills  or 
rows  from  four  to  eight  Inches  high, 
depending  upon  the  nature  of '  the 
crop  and  the  distance  between  the 
rows.  Cultivation  will  be  just  about 
as  easy  and  the  soil  in  the  raised 
ground  will  "air  out"  quickly  so 
that  the  plants  will  remain  healthy 
thru  a  wet  spell. 

Drainage  under  the  hill  may  be 
further  provided  by  placing  a  fork- 
ful of  long  manure  under  each  hill 
or  plant,  but  most  growers  would 
rather  use  the  manure  on  the  higher 
ground  where  humus  is  in  greater 
demand  and  where  the  returns  are 
more  certain. 

Lime  For   Can-House  Tomatoes 

I  am  frequently  asked  what  effect 
an  application  of  lime  would  have 
on  plowed  ground,  where  tomatoes 
are  to  be  planted.  I  must  confess 
that  I  do  not  know.  If  some  of  the 
readers  of  this  paper  would  test  it 
out  this  season  and  report  their  re- 
sults next  fall  we  would  all  have  a 
better   idea  of  the   effect. 

Before  beginning  the  test,  the 
grower  should  know  whether  his  soil 
is  In  need  of  lime  and,  if  so,  how 
much  it  needs  to  counteract  the 
acidity.  Your  county  agent  will 
test  your  soil  and  give  you  the  re- 
port free.  Furthermore,  It  will  be 
necessary  to  use  a  quick-acting  lime 
if  it  is  to  have  a  definite  effect  upon 
this  season's  crop.  Apply  the  lime  to 
part  of  the  field  and  note  any  dif- 
ferences in  the  appearance  of  the 
rrowing  crop. 

I  am  under  the  impression  that 
the  liming  will  cause  the  vine 
growth  to  be  mere  vigorous  and 
heaithy,  while  the  plckinp;  may  be 
tielayed  a  day  or  so  and  the  clover, 
vetch,  rye,  etc.,  used  as  cover  crops 
will  be  much  more  vigorous  and  far 
more  beneficial  to  the  soil  when 
plowed  under  the  next  season.  How- 
ever, we  are  most  vitally  interested 
in  the  direct  effect  of  the  lime  upon 
the  yield:  let's  get  It  and  write  about 
our   results    next    winter. — DeBaun. 
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The  COLT  Wffl 

Light  Your  House  and  Bams 
and  Cook  Your  Meals^  Too! 

And  there  are  30,000  people  in  the  East  who  know  from  expe- 
rience how  superlatively  well  the  Colt  does  both. 

If  you  ask  any  of  these  people  what  their  experience  with  the  Colt  has 
been,  this  is  what  they  will  tell  you:  First,  that  the  Colt  plant  with  its  splendid 
double  service  costs  them  less  than  any  other  lighting  system.  Then  they 
will  tell  you  that  there  are  no  spluttering  engines  or  exasperating  batteries  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  that  no  repairs  are  ever  necessary. 

Out  records  show  plants  in  continuous  use  for  fomrteen 
years,  on  which  not  one  cent  has  been  spent  for  repairs. 

And  thirdly,  they  will  say  that  beyond  putting  in  a  little  more  Carbide 
once  a  month  and  adding  a  little  plain  water,  the  Colt  requires  no  attention 
whatsoever.  Being  silent  and  automatic  in  its  working,  they  never  know  the 
plant  is  in  the  house.  It  is  so  small  that  it  stands  in  the  corner  of  the  cellar 
or  it  can  be  put  in  an  outhouse. 

^ir  Can  you  imagine  the  joy  of  a  housewife,  who  is*Bick  and  tired  of  clean- 
•Jl    ing    lamps   from    one    year's    end    to    another,    at    being    able    to  tarn  on 
j\   for  the  first  time  (without  even  requiring  a  match  to  light  it),  this  brilliant, 
beautiful  light? 

Can  you  see  her  going  into  the  kitchen  on  a  sweltering  hot  day  and 
lighting  the  gas  range  — the  one  modern,  perfect  cooking  appliance  — for  just 
long  enough  to  do  the  cooking,  and  then  shutting  it  off?  She  will  never 
give  it  up,  once  she  has  known  the  relief  of  having  in  her  home  a 

Carbide  Lighting    i  OhTl.       ^^  Cooking  Plant 
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THERE    are    thousands   and   thousands   of 
♦Kaaa  Vtrf-^wc^AwyvvvAo   ^xrt^/%  trn/>u^  urnof'   if*    fn^anc 

to  them  to  have  these  city  conveniences  on  the 
farm.  It  is  their  enthusiastic  appreciation  that 
has  given  the  Colt  its  reputation  for  dependable, 
efficient  service.  Some  of  them  are  your  neighbors. 

Write  us  to-day  for  their  names  and 
addresses,  so  you  may  see  their  plants  in 
operation  and  satisfy  yourself  on  everyone 
of  these  points. 

J.  B.  COLT  CO. 

42iicl  St.  Building 

New  York  City 
11 
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Greater  ProfH 
In  Ho^^VikI  CatHe 

Every  aon«r  eot  from  roof  feed  tag  WD 
add))  to  your  proflt.  • 

"^  DOLD    QUALITY    FOODS 

b«v  rtdel  to  the  pront4<  of  thouundflot 
l»nn«v.  Fppd  r)lcn«t«r  Tankage  and 
wntch  vour  hoRS  thrive.  II  R  fiO  percent 
priielriund  high  In  phrwnhateo.  Meat 
Meal  Is 'Im  liar  and  cost  lesw.  c-otubW 
Bloofl  flour  Is  concentrated  n„„rtehmen»  . 

>«"''*'tenyo.ir  flel  UU 

f^  ^       D.>l<)->K)n«'ltT  Pood*  j 
Writ,     ror  honl  M. 
Jccob  Dold  i^«.0«,  I 
Baffalo.  N.  Y.    KaZ  , 


SAVE   MONEY 
AND   STILL   HAVE 
A   GOOD   AUTO 

ThereN  hardly  one  town  In  Pennsyiv  ania  where 
you  won't  nnff  many  of  our  satisned  customers. 
Autoo  are  cheaiH'r — better  and  more  ui>-to-date  at 
tbe  Roman  today  tbau  ever   before. 

1000  Used  Autos  $200  up 

Every  make  known  In   1018-  1917-1916  models 
from  S200  to  tlOOO.  Xn  matter  what  car  you  want 
we  have  It  andean  save  you  money. 
Send  today   for   "ur    new 

Auto  Catalog  A 

It's  full  of  valuable  Information  for  tbe  man 
who  expects  to  t>uy  a  oar. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

WORLr>'B    LARGEST    ACTO  r>FALERS 

203  N.    Broad  Sre«t,  PhiU.,  Pa. 


Fr»i«  Q-ili^  f^'i''  Tron   Ab<"  Power  fprarer  wit' 
III    «^«m,  oallnn  tank   and  double   artlon  pump; 
tise<l  two  T.ison-i.One  3-4  T.AutoTruck.ln  good  sbapi*. 
rheap.     I,.  K.  Nicholas,      RR  Xo.  1.       Ml.  Bethel,  Pa. 


SIR     WALTER     RALRIOH     SEED     POTATOES. 

Po«tal  card  will  hrlnu  vou  partlcrilars. 
"HROAOACRKH."  BROOKVILLE,   PA. 


P 


LEASE  say:     "I  saw  your 

adv.  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer.*' 


MASON  S  FENCE  BARGAINS 


BInrer  thfineTeron  fullsanRe. 
fall  weight,  Buaranteod  fonco. 
Don't  buy  until  you  have  Mason's 
•peoialdircc  fn^m  factory  {iricea 

***  M  lATS'  rm  TRui  orrtt 

Send  for  our  now  >  roo  cntalof 

•howlng  (cnofng  am)  gates  for 

every  purpose.    It  pointa  the 

way  to  fence  well  and  save 

big  moncT. 

THE  M  480%  rFNCE  CO 
Box  83        l,e<^burK.  OlUo 


The  Eshleman  Sheaf  Elevator 

Elasv    toi 


Operate, 
Strong, 
Light. 
Convenient 
To  get  length   ma- 
chine   needed  mea- 


of  barn  to  floor* 


Write  for 

circular 
and  prices. 


Saves  time  and  labor 
in  elevating  grain 
from  w  agon  to  mow. 
^Vill  drop  sheaves 6 
to  10ft.  from  edge  of 
mow,  and  swivel 
about  5  ft  .each  way 


sure  from  top  log  I  fjoni  center.    1  1-4 


H.P.  operates  large 
machine. 


U.i.WF.iCTVRED  BY 
A.M.0ELLIN6ER,      lancattw,  Pt 


MakeYourBUtea 

Mototcycle 


The  lovsr  cost  Shaw  Attach- 
^—  ment   «!•  anv  fefoireto. 

Easily  put  on.  No  specUl  to«ls  or  knowledge  nec- 
essary. Writ*  at  one*  for  Free  Elook,  also  aboot 
Shaw  llotorbicyclc,  a  compk'tepowerbJkeatlHga«Tin*. 

SHAW  MANUPACTURINQ  CO. 
0«pt.  226  OalMburi,  lUnSM. 


HAY 

II  w.D  POWER  I  to.        mw.nsiNivViri  II 

A     are  the      lanrnrt  hand'ers  of    commlMlon  bay  « 

I  n  greater     *  ew  York:  l  you  have  bay  to  illB-  • 

Y    oor-of  eofBmnnlMt*  wKh  tl)«ro.  y 

J  g         HAY  - 


DEITHTOHEAVES!fi|WTp!::i 


ear« 

(•I  or  Tnd  ran  onto  cum. 


tun,  MaM,    Msm- 
rti  UH  ■■mniiM  cwfMM* 

Curei  BraT^ji  ^T  corrr^'iiun  the 
,_  --^  CftQte — Inili(r»'iiion.      PrrTrnta 
>jP^  Coiio.StMlti'i'x  rtr.BcatOaa* 
^'^     4ltl«acr  aad  Worw  Kz- 
>cller.  Mjrtnrair.  Tkrc* 
^   .arve  «•■•(••'••*••'** 
^•▼•••rai«»a«y  rcf>iw4«4.  Tto 
|.M)  Koa  ll.lO  i-rr  MU  •«4««l«ra^ 
Booklet  rrw. 
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Dr-Hess 

hsfasitlmiseMer 


Poultiya^Stock 

Use  it  on  your  lousy  hens  and 
chicks — your  lousy  colts, 
horses  and  cattle.  You'll  get 
better  chicks — bigger,  better 
fowls — more  eggs — better 
contented  stock. 

Chicks  are  apt  to  be  lousy  aow. 
Give  them  a  chance.  Sprinkle 
Louse  Killer  into  the  feathers,  about 
the  coops,  on  roosts,  in  nests  of  lay- 
ing and  setting  hons.  Always  keep 
Louse  Killer  in  the  dust  bath.  For 
lousy  horses  and  cattle,  colts  and 
calves,  stroke  the  hair  the  wrong 
way  and  sift  in  Louse  Killer. 

We  authorize  dealers  to  return  your 
money  if  it  does  not  do  as  claimed. 
1  lb.;i5c»  avi  lbs.  50c  {except  in  Canada) 

Dr.  BESS  &  CLARK 
Asbland,  Ohio 


Reading  Bone  Ferfilizer 

Quality     Service    Satisfaction 

We  as\  the  patronage  of  every  intelli- 
gent farmer  desiring  high-grade  fer- 
tilizers, representing  the  most  value 
for  the  money  expended. 

Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 


A  9  k  Foar 
dealer  for 
ReauinKoOuo 

I'crtlllzcr. 


Write   to  r 
tXKiklot    ana 
*ur  t  tier     !2 
{ormatlou. 


Contractors  !•  the  GoTernment  | 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 


ASPARAGUS 


IN   FAST  COLORS 
HofTman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312    Market    Street,    Philadelphia. 


W\R  NECESSITY  FOR  NURSES  MET 
BY  SPECIAL  SUMMER  CUSS 

Ah  a  war  meaaiin'.  Mount  Sinai  H  tHpital  S<-h(iol  of 
N'lr-ing  iHonteriiis;  ;i  siieclal  class,  Jdiii-  1  r>lh,  litis 
Reco«nTzltiK  the  nee<l  for  additional  nurs<w  for  DiU  Itftry 
a:iil  civilian  purpoHes,  the  Mayor's  Advisory  War 
«  ommittee  of  cievoiand,  and  the  VTestern  Refleire 
Inivormty  have  made  Uii'<  <;oiirH«  possible  the  for. 
m^r.  by  supply  I  nit  the  fumls,  an-l  the  latter  hy  ofler 
tnx  \\A  facil  itio-<  for  a  ten  wcck-i'  coiir-ie  la  theory. 
iStudenu  will  live  at  the  hosp't  ai  which  is  in  Close 
proximity  to   thi;  University.  No  tuition    will   be 

c'liDted  for  the '■ounte  at  the  University.  Uvinu  ex- 
panses Will  l)e  met  by  the  Iloapltal. 
Tl\a  plan  otrem  unu.sual  opportunities  tOqualine<l 
yoiiiiij  wo'iien  wishiriB  to  serve  their  oo\intry.  Appli- 
cations Hhoiild  be  made  at  once  to  MIsh  ( ".  A.  Whe«Mer, 
prlncMvil  of  Mount  Sinai  Hrspltal  School  Ol  NunjinK, 
1*X»  Kasi  l()5th  .Str(vt,  <'l"Veland.  Ohio. 
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AMONG  THE  BEES  AT  SWARMINa 
TIME 


The  natural  way  toy  bees  to  in- 
crease Is  to  swarm.  When  in  May 
or,  as  in  the  northern  states,  in 
June  the  colony  has  grown  strong 
with  thousands  of  young  bees  hatch- 
ing daily;  when  honey  is  coming  in 
freely  and  the  weather  is  warm  and 
the  bees  begin  to  feel  crowded  in  the 
hive  and  the  queen  does  not  find 
sufficient  room  to  deposit  her  eggs, 
the  swarming  fever  developes.  Queen- 
cells  are  started  in  the  corners  o£ 
the  combs  near  the  brood,  perhaps 
three  or  four  or  even  a  dozen  of  them, 
according  to  the  swarming  propensi- 
ties of  the  bees.  When  these  cells 
are  sealed  and  the  young  queens  are 
about  ready  to  hatch,  the  old  queen 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  worker 
force  leaves  the  hive  usually  be- 
tween ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
three  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  however,  swarms  must  be 
looked  for  an  hour  later  since  the 
clocks  have  been  moved  ahead. 

For  the  purpose  of  observation  it 
is  well  for  the  farmer  who  keeps 
only  a  few  hives  to  locate  them  not 
too  far  away  from  the  house  so  that 
the  women-folks  in  the  kitchen  or 
in   the   garden  can  keep   an   eye   oa 


after  the  swarm  has  issued,  he  need 
not  be  surprised  to  see  them  take 
wing  and  go  away.  Nothing  short 
of  a  gas  bomb  will  stop  them  when 
once  they  get  started.  Of  course,  a 
dash  or  two  of  cold  water  will  hold 
the  bees  until  everything  is  ready 
for  hiving  them.  Spraying  the  bees 
will  also  dampen  their  antagonistic 
spirits  when  they  are  inclined  to 
take  improper  liberties  with  the  face 
or  hands  of  their  keeper. 

If  the  swarm  hangs  on  a  long,  thin 
branch  the  best  way  is  to  cut  off  the 
branch  with  a  sharp  knife,  shaking 
the  swarm  as  little  as  possible.  The 
bees  can  now  be  laid  in  front  of  the 
hive  so  that  they,  together  with  the 
queen,  can  easily  run  into  it.  To 
facilitate  this  it  is  necessary  to  place 
the  hive  on  a  perfectly  level  spot,  be- 
cause when  the  ground  is  uneven  or 
when  the  grass  is  high  the  queen 
is  likply  to  find  her  way  under  the  bot- 
tom board  and  the  bees  will  refuse 
to  enter  the  hive  so  long  as  the 
queen  is  somewhere  on  the  outside. 
In  order  to  prevent  this  the  hive 
.chould  be  placed  upon  a  board,  a 
thick  carpet  or  a  seed  sack.  When 
the  queen  (now  dashes  around  in 
search  for  an  opening,  she  is  com- 
pelled   to  enter   the   right    place. 

If  the  bees  cluster  on  a  high  lim!) 
which  is  not  easily  accessible  from 
the  ground  a  swarm-catcher  attach- 
ed to  a  pole  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
long  will  do  good  service.  The  supply 
dealers  furnish  such  a  device  made 
of  galvanized  wire  with  a  cover.  But 
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rent  colony  a  new  place  some  dis- 
tance away  from  the  old  location. 
In  this  way  the  field  bees  are  all 
thrown  into  the  new  hive,  thus  in- 
creasing the  worker  force  of  the  new 
swarm  and  depleting  the  old  hive  to 
such  an  extent  that  further  swarm- 
ing is  discontinued.  The  best  feature 
of  this  practice^  however.  Is  that  the 
amount  of  honey  the  colony  will  pro- 
duce* is  greatly  Increased.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  supers  which  may 
have  been  started  on  the  old  hive 
should  also  be  shifted  to  the  new 
hive,  bees  and  all.  Thus,  there  is 
very  little  interruption  in  the  work 
of  the  colony,  and  any  honey  that  is 
brought  in  can  at  once  be  stored 
where  the  beekeeper  wants  it. 

In  the  present  time  when  the  nec- 
cessity  of  production  is  urged  on  all 
sides  even  those  who  keep  only  a  few 
hives  can  contribute  their  bit  to  the 
nation's  supplies  by  looking  more 
carefully  after  the  needs  of  their 
bees  and  doing  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time. — C.  T.  Ohlinger,  Al- 
leghany Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


CHEMICAL  VALUE  OP  SPROUTED 
OATS 


Brooding  Coop  Where  Two  Hens  Are  Set  and   tlie  Hatch   Given   to   One 


^ 


W«b*li«v«  tn  producing  r«th*r  than  promldnf.  W* 
know   w«    can    aare   you    money.      You   wUI    afra*   If 
you  will  let  ut  ahow  you 

OUR  Bia  BARGAIN  BULLETIN  IS  FREE 

\MON  TIRE  COril?s;S»g{k 


f-k     •  /-^t    •     1  Rarretl  Plvmoth  Rocks, 

tJ(XUy  V.xlll^I\.0  White  and  Brown  I^r- 
ii'irjia. White  Wv.Tndottes-,  from  the  Ix-Ht  f>f rains obtnln- 
atile.  HtroiiK  hesilihv  sforlt.  SJ-.^O  i>er  dozen  by  Pareel- 
P.wl:  SIOiN)   perr.rt.  _ 

t..  V.  VVlII.i;.         310  M.\R.KF.T  ST..  PHIT.A.,  P.\ 

Baby  Chlckt  For  Sale.  Buff  I'^h''™..X!?'*««y^?fJ!I* 
•tiiites,  Biimvl  Rot ks  and  MIxe  i.  JOHN  WARn, 

liii.-lt«ne  Hatehrrj  .  MlllCTrtown,  Perry  Co. .  Pa. 


WE    Biri-    OR    SPII.    ANYTHINO    AI  IVT. 

Wrttf  wtiar  yoo  h!i\*  ■nd  prtee 

Philadelphia  Pet  Shop.  22  N.  9tU  St.,  Phlla..  Pa. 


them.  Don't  mistake  'the  regular 
play-spell  of  the  young  bees  which 
occurs  during  the  warmest  part  of 
the  day  for  the  act  of  swarming. 
Naturally,  the  stronger  the  hive  is 
in  young  bees  the  greater  will  be  the 
commotion  in  front  of  the  hive,  and 
the  more  drones  there  are  out  the 
more    noise    one    hears. 

When  swarming  takes  place  the 
bees  rush  out  of  the  hive,  the  queen 
frequently  being  among  the  last  to 
leave  the  old  home.  In  a  jubilant 
mood  the  swarm  whirls  around  in 
the  air  until  a  clustering  place  is 
found  on  some  nearby  tree.  Some 
people  still  cling  to  the  old  custom 
of  beating  tin-pans  or  making  a 
noise  otherwise  to  induce  the  bees 
to  settle.  But  there  is  no  scientific 
proof  for  such  a  believe.  The  bees 
seem  to  pay  no  attention  to  such  a 
racket. 

It  is  their  habit  after  the  excitl?- 
ment  to  gather  their  forces  in  a 
cluster  before  departing  for  their 
future  home.  If  the  beekeeper  has 
been  so  neglectful  as  to  allow  the 
bees  to  han.sf  for  any  length  of  time 


this  thing  proves  to  be  too  small  for 
an  ordinary'  sized  swarm.  Unless  the 
queen  is  caught  with  the  first  "drive," 
one  is  obliged  to  make  several  trips 
before  all  the  bees  are  caught.  Some- 
tdmes  the  queen  is  killed  by  the  oper- 
ation, and  the  bees  are  unnecessar- 
Sy  irritated. 

If  no  new  hive  is  in  readiness,  or 
when  there  is  no  time  to  attend  to 
snch  things  for  the  moment,  the 
swarm  can  be  returned  to  the  parent 
hive.  Of  course,  the  bees  will  swarm 
again  the  following  day  unless  the 
q\jeen  was  balled  and  killed.  When 
preparing  a  new  hive,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  foundation  is  securely 
fastened  to  the  frames,  for,  tho  the 
swarm  be  carefully  hived  with  the 
queen,  the  bees  will  act  restless  and 
dissatisfied  and  will  finally  leave  the 
hive  if  the  foundation  comes  down. 
They  will  not  stay  in  a  house  that 
is  not  a  safe  place  in  which  to  live. 

After-swarms  or  second  swarms 
should  be  eliminated  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. This  can  be  accomplished  gen- 
erally by  hiving  the  new  swarm  on 
the  old  stand  and  by  giving  the  pa- 


Green  sprouited  oats  have  been 
widely  exploited  in  recent  years  as 
a  succulent  food  for  poultry.  Indeed, 
there  are  some  so-styled  "poultry 
systems"  on  the  market  which  con- 
sist of  little  else  than  the  use  of  this 
food.  The  Maine  Station  has  been 
using  sprouted  oats  in  its  poultry 
studies  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
the  earlier  work  the  analyses  of  un- 
sprouted  oats  were  used  in  computing 
the  rations,  but  as  the  amount  of 
sprouted  oats  in  the  ration  used  at 
the  Maine  Station  were  considerably 
increased  it  became  desirable  to  know 
more  concerning  the  composition  of 
sprouted  as  compared  with  unsprout- 
ed  oats. 

In  the  tests  the  analyses  of  the 
sprouted  oats  were  made  at  different 
stages  of  growth  and  in  such  a  way 
that  it  was  possible  to  compare  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  sprouted  with 
the  unsprouted  oats.  Two  experi- 
ments were  carried.  In  one  the  oats 
were  sprouted  in  a  regular  oats 
sprouting  closet  provided  with  steam 
or  hot  water  heating  pipes,  gla.s.-s 
doors  open  to  the  south  in  a  sunny 
room,  and  suitable  trays  for  the 
thoroly  moistened  grain.  In  the 
other  experiment  the  oats  were 
sprouted  in  glass  dishes  to  avoid  any 
possible  loss  from  drainage. 

Sampling  oats  sprouted  in  the  cabi- 
net after  8  days,  it  was  found  that 
they  contained  (3000  grams  having 
originally  been  soaked  over  night  be- 
fore being  put  in  the  closet)  28S 
grams  of  crude  protein,  223.8  grams 
of  albuminoid  protein,  1.402  grams 
of  c:irbohydrate3,  131  grams  of  fat, 
710  grams  of  starch  and  3  60  grams 
of  sugar,  against  296  grams  of  pro- 
tein, 248  grams  albtrminoid  protein. 
IftO  grams  of  carbohydrates,  15<) 
grams  of  fat,  1,587  grains  of  starch 
i:nd  52  grams  of  sugar  in  the  un- 
sprouted oats.  Somewhat  similar  re- 
sults were  attained  in  the  other  ex- 
periment. 

From  the  tests  it  was  found  that 
sprouted  oats  at  the  proper  stage  to 
feed  will  carry  about  77  percent  of 
water.  2.8  percent  protein,  3  percent 
crude  fiber,  1.3  percent  fat  and  1»» 
percent  nitrogen  free  extract.  There 
ia  an  actual  loss  of  dry  matter  In 
sprouting  oats  and  the  only  advan- 
tage of 'the  process  is  to  produce  a  suc- 
culent green  food  at  times  when 
graes  or  other  green  foods  are  not 
available. — B. 


in  these  states  than  there  are  now. 
Of  1,411  answers  received  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  sheep  raising 
is  profitable  in  the  farm  states,  887 
answered  'yes'.  Of  894  answers  as 
to  the  causes  preventing  increase  In 
the  numljers  of  .sheep,  531  said, 
•Dogs'." 


CONTROLLING  INFLUENZA 


Livestock 

VARY  THE  FEED  FOR  HORSES 

The  amount  of  feed  given  a  horse 
must  be  governed  by  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  horse,  and^jy  the  kind 
and  amount  of  work  he  is  to  do;  also 
by  condition  of  the  climate.  More 
is  required  when  it  is  cold.  Th( 
horse  has  a  small  stomach  and  when 
at  hard  work  it  must  be  given  fre- 
quent feeds  if  we  would  have  the  best 
success. 

Adding  bran  to  a  ration  of  either 

corn  or  oat.s  will  greatly  increase  the    „.»,„    h  .wn    f«    ^«oi     .in.        a 

°  '  wno    nave    to    deal    with    influenza, 

efficiency  of  the  ration.     Bran  is  high    rho    finni    «,«ft,^.i  .«        i    • 

o       1  ne    nnal    method    mentioned    is    re- 
in   protein,    and    hence    fills    a    much    nnrtpri  u-.  »iav^  k«„„      i      .    i  • 

porteu  to  nave  been  adopted  in  prac- 

needed  part  of  the  ration,  especially    tipallv   all   fho   »«,.,,.„.,♦    r^  j 

'       ^  ricauy   all   the   Remount   Camps   and 

if    timothy   hay    Is    fed.      Mixed    hay,    |„    p-jvini^    o-«r.,i     ..«o,.if  i. 

'^    giving    good    results    everywhere, 
clover   hay,    or   soybean    and    alfalfa    The   letter  follows: 
hay  do  not  call  for  much  bran   as  a 


11-^11 


The  following  is  an  extract  from 
a  letter  written  by  an  experienced 
horseman  who  has  had  more  than 
six  months  service  in  an  Army  Re- 
mount Depot.  It  offers  some  very 
valuable    suggestions     to      horsemen 


supplement.  Bran  will  keep  the  di- 
gestive system  in  good  order  and  if  a 
little  oil  meal  is  added  there  will  be 
little  trouble  from  the  horse  becom- 
ing hide-bound.  Oil  meal  gives  the 
hair  a  glossy  appearance. 

We  have  found  that  too  much  hay 
will  not  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  horse.  It  is  unnecessary  for  a 
horse  to  stuff  itself.  A  liberal  al- 
lowance is  sufficient,  and  will  give 
the  horse  more  energy  than  an  over- 
feed. Avoid  dusty  and  moldy  hay. 
for  it  will  never  pay  to  feed  it.  It 
may  seem  like  a  saving  of  money  at 
the  time  but  in  the  course  of  time  it 
will  show  itself. 

It  will  never  prove  profitable  to 
allow  horses  to  run  down  in  flesh 
towards  fall.  It  is  natural  for  the 
horse  to  lose  flesh  after  a  long  hard 
summer's  work.  It  is  natural  for 
them  to  become  low  in  spirits.  When 
in  such  condition  it  is  natural  for 
them  to  be  subject  to  coughs,  colds 
distemper  and  the  many  ailments  sub- 
ject to  the  horse.  Growing  a  heavy 
coat  of  hair  also  drains  the  vitality 
of  the  horse. 

If  we  ex.pect  young  growing  colt? 
f'l  do  their  best  we  must  treat  them 
accordingly.  Much  depends  upon  the 
fir-t  year  of  their  life.  They  should 
have  grain  twice  a  day  the  first  win- 
ter. Given  some  hay  twice  a  day 
ail  1  turned  out  in  daytime  will  n^ver 
produce  the  rugged  workers  we  de- 
sire. The  future  of  the  horse  rests 
largely  upon  the  care  given  during 
the  first  twelve  months. — Warner  E. 
Parver,  Ohio. 


Infiuenza  is  the  most  troublesome 
knot  in  our  whole  remount  business. 
Weather  conditions  have  been  bad; 
cold,  then  warm.  Some  snow  all  the 
winter  but  most  of  the  time  melting. 
A  great  deal  of  sleet  and  always 
mud,  ankle  to  belly  deep.  The  first 
trial  control  was  a  shot  of  vaccine 
at  point  of  shipment,  followed  by 
vaccine  on  arrival.  Stabling  and 
open  corral  handling  were  both  tried. 
This  treatment  seemed  without  re- 
sults. Next  the  animals  were  given 
a  large  shot  of  vaccine  when  shipped 
and  none  on  arrival.  Results  the 
same.  Then  no  vaccine  was  given 
and   results   were  about   the  same. 

The  final  method  and  the  one 
which  seemed  to  be  the  best  at 
least  both  percent  of  sick  and  per- 
cent of  death  rate  dropped  a  good 
deal  might  be  summed  up  as  isola- 
tion and  sanitation.  Cars  were  dis- 
infected before  shinment  and  onp 
side  closed.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  was 
admitted  thru  the  open  side  but  no 
draft  straight  thru.  Corrals  were  dis- 
infected by  a  special  crew  constantly 
at  work  with  hand  spray  pumps.  All 
corrals  (feed  racks,  grain  troughs, 
water  troughs  and  fences)  were  gone 
over  weekly  and  sick  corrals' three 
times  each  week.  A  veterinarian 
with  crew  of  men  went  thru  the  new 
corrals  twice  a  day.  As  stock  came 
in  it  would  be  jiut  in  a  corral  for 
quarantine.  Probably  three  days'  ar- 
rivals could  be  put  In  each  corral. 
They  were  held  there  for  ten  days. 
The.se  I  have  termed  "new"  corrals. 
All  animals  showing  symptoms  of 
sickness  were  caught  out  and  trans- 


m  cL^lTt  ^^rl ,     p1'',**J  -/•  P-  ^"/^  '^'^  ^""^  "    Brookfidd  Farm.  Bensalem.  Pa.,     is  used 
Mr    Ye^L  ^I^  /    A"  '^^•'?^''P'''<'-  <•  distance  of  about  20  mile,.       Mak 
lyr.  YeagU  reports  the  truck  as  payityg  for  itself  manx,  times  ooer. 


•es   several  trips  a   iMek- 


The  Cheapest  Truck  Is  The  Most  Expensive 

in  the  end.  It  will  pay  every  farmer  to  think  twice  before  buying  a  truck  that  will 
in  the  end  cost  him  in  repair  and  upkeep  bilU  a  great  many  times  the  difference  between 
an  ordinary  and  a  good  truck.  Don't  let  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the  beginning  stand 
between  you  and    truck  efficiency. 


MOTOR    TRUCKS 

are  not  cheaply  built  nor  expensive  to  buy  or  operate.  They  are  built  especially 
tor  tarm  work  and  heavy  hauibg  over  all  kinds  of  roads  at  the  lowest  possible  cost, 
t-ederal  1  rucks  are  built  standard  throughout,  from  one  to  five  tons.  The  motor  is 
built  with  one  purpose  in  mind,  to  give  the  greatest  possible  haulage  efficiency.  They 
are  built  nght  and  with  most  careful  consideration  of  just  what  the  farmer  needs 
in  a  truck. 

It  will  pay  you  before  buying  a  truck  to  carefully  consider  every  point  of  the  Federal 
as  against  the  ordmary  tnicks.  Write  us  for  booklets  giving  details  of  all  Federal  models 
iTom  one  to  five  tons.     Address  office  nearest  you. 


HEEBNER-FELVER  MOTOR  CO. 
Lansdaie,  Pa. 


FEDERAL  SALES  CO. 
1830  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROSS  SILO  FILLERS  with  STEEL  ^t^^Vtt 


The  Ross  Cylinder 
type  Silo  Fillers  No. 

18  and  20  with  6  Fan 
"DISTRIBUTION 
LIFT"  LOW  SPEED 
"STEEL"  BLOWER 
are  The  Silo  Fillers 
that  operate  suc- 
cessful I  y  with  1 0-20 
and  12-24  Tractors. 


CYUNDen 


No  Silo   too  hi^h 

or     requirements 

so  great  but  what 

the      ROSS    Silo 

Filler  will  do  the 

work  with  ease. 

Reasons  for  this  fully  ex- 
plained In  ROS.S  fatakJK. 
No  III    ■ 


m  It  to  our  guarantee 
because  there  Is  no  limit 
to  THE  ROSS. 

».Tw5S^'^J![Sr''  anflmra  heavy  netehborhoofl  work  these  SUo  Fniers  have  no  equal.     Individual  Guarantee 
wlUi  every  machine.    Our  proposlUoa  to  especUUy  interesting  to  Eariy  Buyers. 

THC  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY        Box    161        SPWINOFIELO.  OHIO 

^ Machinery  and  Bapaira  carried  at  conTenient  points. 


68  Years'  Exporieneo 


ferred    to    isolated    influenza   corrals. 

MANY   SHEEP   KILLED   BY   DOGS  The     influenza     corrals     each     held 

around   Ave   hundred   head.     The  old 

Invetigation  by  the  U.  S.  Depart-  corrals  or  tho  stock  released  from  the 
meat  of  Agriculture  among  sheep  ien-<l«.v  quarantine  were  gone  over 
owners  in  15  states  east  of  the  R«cky  ""^^  ^  day  and  sick  animals  trans- 
Mountains  shows  that  out  of  a  total  'erred. 

i»t   6.836.492  sheep  in  the  502  coun-  In   the  influenza  corralls  every  ef- 

tie.-4  reporting,  34.683  were  killed  by  fort  was  made  to  reduce  the  mud  and 

dogs   in  one  year    (1913)    and   were  water.       No    treatment     was     given, 

paid    for    by    the    counties.      At    the  Daily   the   animals   were  run   thru    a 

•same  rate  of  loss  in  other  farm  states  chute.      The    well    ones    were    trans- 

the  total  annual  destruction  of  sheep  ferred  to  the  old  released  corrals;  the 

by    dogs    would    be    107.760.    "   But  very  bad   cases  sent   to   open   corrals 

these  figures  are  based  only  upon  the  to  be  blanketed  and  given  stimulants, 

number  actually   paid   for,   and   it    is  The    pneumonia    cases    were    sent    to 

more    than    proibable    that    the    true  .stable  hospital.  The  balance  remained 

looses    far   exceed    this."    says   Farm-  in    the    influenza    corrals    to    be    run 

ers'  Bulletin  935.  "The  Sheep-Killing  'hni    the  chute    the   next    day.      The 

TXig".     "It  is  known  that  many  sheep  system    of    sanitation    and     isolation 

;«re  killed  which  are  never  reported  seemed    to    get    results.      The   death 

t'»  the  county  official.  rate  dropped   from   well   over  a  hun- 

"In  1913  crop  reports  in  36  farm  dred   a  week   to  ten   or  less  a   week 

9'ate-»     submitted     estimates     which  as  a  result. — "Remount." 

showed  that  the  number  of  sheep  in 

those  states  could  be  increased   150  Every  smutted  grain  and  every  dis- 

percent  without  displacing  other  live  ^^^^^   potato  is  a  potent   ally  of  the 


FARMERS 

PROTECT   those  dei)endent  on 
*     you  in  ca^e  of  yoiirs.idden  death 

By  Securing 

a  Policy  of  the  only  Old  Line  Legal 
Reserve  Life  Insurance  Co.,  endorsed 
by  the  Penn.sylvania  State  Cirange. 
IVrite  for  rales  today.  Agents  wanted. 
Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Gi. 

Home    Offks.       STracute,  N  Y. 


Enameling  is  Easy! 

It  seems  like  starting  over  again  with 
brand  new  furniture  when  you  have 
touched  things  up  a  bit  with  a  coat  of 


enemy.      Treat    all    seed    to    prevent 

.     ...  ^«„  «....  .  disease     and     assure     production     o« 

iVPproximately  34,000,000  more  sheep    sound  crops. 


•tock.     Such  an  Increase  would  place 


ENAMELS 

Made  in  white  and  16  colors.     Fine  for 
bathtubs,  bedsteads,  walls,  wood  and  iron 
wwk  ol  all  kinds,  radiators,  bicycles 
and  a  score  of  other  use*.  Elasy  to  ap- 
ply and  hsrdeiu  to  «  beautiful  glossy 
finish  that  will  stand  hard  wear. 

"NICE"  Enamek.  Painu  and  Var- 
nishea  are  more  than  just  "Pabt." 
There  are  special  products  for  almost 
every  purpose.  Samples  and  good. 
honest  advice  are  free  at  your  dealers. 
or  write  us. 

Eugene  E.  Nice 

noiadelphla.  Fa. 
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WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 


shipments  are  decreasing  but  demand  THE   EARLY   POTATO   SITUATION  PLOT  TO  DISCREDIT  FARM  LOANS 
is  active.     Good  stock  brought  grow-  ON  ATLANTIC  COAST  

ers  $5 @ 6.50  per  32-quart  crate,  and  

$3@5   for  inferior  lots.      Good  offer-        Owing  to  unfavorable  weather  con 


Potatoes  Values  Weak 
The   recent   gains   in    the   markets    r„"g^' ^j^.g^e  semng  mostly  at  top  prices,    dltions  ~in    the   North    and    resultant 

Other  Fruits  and  Vegetables  delays   in   transportation,  seed  pota 

The  apple  movement   continues  to   toes  have  been  unusually  slow  in  ar 


for  old   potatoes    have   been    holding 

'     fairly  well   in  producing  sections  al- 

tho   the  tone   was    somewhat    uneven 

the    past    week.       Green     Mountains 

ranged      slightly      higher,      reaching 

$1.30@l.n6    per    100     lbs.     in    bulk, 

from  wasons,  Presque  Isle,  Me.,  with 

comparatively  few  sales,  but  demand 

.  ,,   •         .     «u      *o^»^^iaQ    ing  section  the  past   two  weeks 

improving.      Main     starch      factories       ^  .  .         ,     . 


Charges    that   a   group    of   Kansas 
mortgage    bankers    instituted    a    na- 
tion-wide  campaign   to    discredit   the 
Federal  farm  loan  system  were  made 
_,,  .      ,  ,    .i..„.ii„    r.^     this  week  by  the  Farm  Loan   Board, 

decrease,  with  total  of  266  cars.  New    riving.       This    has    ^'^^^''''^l^^^^J^^l  criticism    has    been    directed    at    the 

farm  loan  plan  from  several  sections 
of  the  country  recently,  and  this, 
also,  is  charged  to  private  interests 
"which  have  been  forced  to  lower 
their   rates   by   Federal    farm    loans." 


were  paying  76c@$1.21  according 
to  quality.  New  York  round  white  in 
bulk,  trackside,  declined  10  cents, 
ending  with  sales  mostly  at  $1.10  @ 
1.17  in  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ship- 
ping district.  Round  whites  ad- 
vanced 5  cents  at  Grand  Rapdds, 
Mich.,    ranging  70@90    cents. 

New  potatoes  continued  weak  with 
supply  exceeding  demand,  declining 
75  cents  in  the  Hastings,  Fla.,  ship- 
ping section,  reaching  $3.75  per  bar- 
rel for  No.  I's  f.  0.  b.  usual  terms, 
and  $2  per  100  lbs.  in  sacks  f.  o.  b. 
cash.  Estimated  acreage  of  early 
potatoes  shows  fully  one-third  de- 
crease in  important  sections  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland. 

Old  Onion  Values  Uneven 

Eastern    markets    were 


York  shipped  94,  Washington  50,  Vir-  <^uced  the  p:anling  to  a  co 

ginia    27,    Missouri     19,    Illinois    12.  extent    from    Florida    to    Maryland. 

Considerable   shipments  have  arrived  and  has  also  prolonged  the  season  of 

from  the  western  Ben  Davis  produc-  planting.       This    in    turn    will     pro- 

Por  long   'he   harvesting  season   for  each 

th;  corresponding  time  last  year  the  section,    causing    them    to    n^e^^e    to-   r,^^  ^^^,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^,^^  ^^  ^^ 

total  volume  was  about  the  same  but  aether  --^^'^^^  j"^^"^^^^^   "^"^^   by  means  of  distribution  of  circulars, 

movement   was   nearly  all   from   New  change   from   sec  ion   to   section  ^  broadcast,  containing  alleged 

York  and  the  northwest.  ^     preliminary     estimate    of     the   „.____,...' 

Asparagus    declined    in    most    mar-  acreage   of  early  potatoes   along   the   misrepresentations, 

kets,  with  arrival  of  New  Jersey  stock.  Atlantic  Coast   indicates  a  reduction        Representing   that    all    loans    have 

^       ..  ii  J       nf  ^7  i«;n  arrps    nr  about  35  oercent  been    made   on    over   assessment,    the 

South    Carolina    extra    fancy    grades   ot  61  ,\b»  acres,  or  aooui  ao   perceui  .        .       .      ,,       v  ..« 

^ ^  .  ^^  ,    ^  ...  nc    pnmnarpfl    with    last    vear        The  literature  sent  out  actually  shows  18 

ranging    $3.50^4.25,    and    California    as    comparer!    wiin    lasi    year.        i  uc  ,   ,  ^^     ^ 

.  ..-,__--,  nrrpae-A  in  Louisiana  is  increased  by   cases  where  the  loan  exceeded  the  tax 

extra  fancy  ranging  $4  @  5.50.  Move-    acreage  in  L,ouisiana  is  intredscu   uy  .        ,        .  .   .   .      ^ 

1  ».  i»   ifi  <iftA  nf»rp<»    nr  72  nprcpnt  over  last   assessment  value  in  a  total   oi  more 

ment    was    55    cars,    nearly    one-half    l«».^""  acres,  or   a  percent  over  i^at 

vpflr  than  2,000   loans.     The  figures  were 
from  New  Jersey.                                          yetr.  ..,,..      „.•  w.     j- 
,                gathered  entirely  in  the  Wichita  dis- 
trict,  but  the  circulars  state   partic- 
ulars affecting  loans  in  other  districts 


TEXAS  BERMUDA  ONION  CROP 


LOW  SUPPLY  OF  WHEAT 


The  acreage  of  the  Bermuda  onion 


The  following  figures  give  the  vis-   may  be  had  on  request. 


crop  for  Texas  for  1918  is  estimated    '^1®  supply  of  wheat  on  hands  in  the        In  making  public  details  of  the  new 
on  April  1     1918,  to  be  18,070  acres,    United    States    on    April    20    for    the   attack    on    the    Federal    loan    system. 


as    compared    with    12.050    acres    in   last  four  years: 

1918 3,199,000  bushels 

1917 30,257,000  bushels 

1916 50,889,000  bushels 

1916 30,153,000  bushels 


1917.  A  forecast  based  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  crop  on  April  15  indicates 
irregular,  a  maximum  production  of  6,891  cars 
some  showing  advances  and  others  of  530  bushels  each,  as  compared 
declines,  but  the  average  was  about  with  a  maximum  production  of  7,708 
the  same  as  last  week.  Philadelphia,  cars  forecast  on  April  1,  and  with  a 
Boston  and  Pittsburgh  reached   $2(g)    total  shipment  of  5,812  cars  in   1917 

reported    by     railroads    to     the 


BRITISH  CROP  WEATHER 


2n^      f     „      i^^:„.^\-i«      1^*™       ^.^f      fVio     ornri- 
.^O     LUt     UCSiiaiJic     ii>ia,     uUt     i,«i«-     g,^'^ 

eral  range  was  $  1.25 @  1.75  and  poor- 
er lots  were  still  selling  at  75c @$1 
or  even  much  lower  for  undesirable 
stock.  Movement  of  old  onions  chief- 
ly from  New  York  and  Ohio  show 
but  little  change  over  recent  low 
figures,  with  74  cars  for  the  week. 
Tomatoes  Nearly  Steady 


Bureau  of  Markets. 


AVERAGE  FARM  PRICE  OF 
POTATOES 


members  of  the  board  state  they  were 
seeking  only  to  warn  owners  against 
accepting  "incorrect  and  baseless  in- 
formation which  is  being  distributed 
by  financial  interests  opposed  to  the 
farm  loan  law." 

The  Farm  Loan  Board  has  received 
scores    of    letters    from    bankers    and 

Tf    1o   aairt    that    nritlah    farmPrs    haVP     flnan'''p'*«»    a«Vin«r   tnf  riotoila    on.l    ••<»«»- 

never  known  a  March  more  favorable  thorltative  data"  as  to  the  methods 
for  their  work.  Spring  sowing  which  employed  in  loaning  money  in  Kan- 
had  scarcely  begun  in  March  last  sas.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
year  was  by  the  25th  almost  finished  the  group  leading  the  fight  ha^ 
on  many  farms  in  the  south  of  Eng-   sown    its    literature    among    Eastern 

capitalists  and  investment  bankers. 


FARM  SURVEY  SHOWS  SERIOUS 
LABOR  SHORTAGE 


The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  land.     All  grain  and  stock  are  thriv- 

range  of  farm  price  of  potatoes  dur-    ing.      The   farm   tractor  undoubtedly 

ing  the  past  year.     It  will  be  noticed    had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  ad- 
The  market  held  fairly  well  in  the    that   the  price   of   the  1917    crop   on    vance  of  sowing. 
Miami.    Fla.,    shipping    section,    clos-    July  1  was  $2.38.     The  average  price        The  Food  Department  stated  that  a 
ing  at  $2.50  @  3  6-basket  carrier,  and    for  the  next  three  months  was  $1.86.    compulsory  report   dated   February   1 

movement  continued  heavy  but  qual-  This  would  about  cover  the  season  of  from  occupiers  of  land  in  England  A  farm  survey  of  New  Jersey  was 
ity  was  quite  variable.  On  May  1,  the  early  crop  in  our  territory.  The  and  Wales  shows  that  the  area  under  recently  made  by  the  school  children 
1917.  the  range  in  the  shipping  sec-  average  received  for  the  late  crop,  winter  wheat  was  2,504.000  acres  as  of  New  Jersey  under  the  joint  aus- 
t ion  was  $2.25@2.35,  and  the  range  or  those  sold  between  September  1  compared  with  1,725.000  acres  at  pices  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
of  jobbing  sales  in  consuming  mar-  and  April  1,  1918,  is  shown  to  be  the  corresponding  time  the  previous  ment  of  Agriculture,  the  State  De- 
kets  was  $3.00  fS)  3.75.  In  1916  the  $1.18.  During  the  month  of  April  year,  being  an  increa.se  of  45  per-  partment  of  Public  Instruction  and 
corresponding  jobbing  range  was   $2     ast    year,    or    the    month    in    which    cent  in  seeding  in  1917  over  the  prev-    the   State  Agricultural   C<illege.    Rec- 

seed    was    in    greatest    demand,    the  lous  year,  or  56  percent  greater  than    ords  were  obtained  from  over  11,000 

price  arose  from  $2.33  per  bushel  to   the   average  of   10    years   before   the   farms,  or  approximately  one-third  of 


@2.25  per  carrier. 

New  Cabbage  Tending  Lower 

Prices  of  new  cabbage  are  tending 
pomewhat  lower  in  producing  sec- 
tions, with  the  range  of  $1.40 @ 2 
per  100  lb.  crate,  growers;  for  South 
Carolina  pointed  stock,  with  demand 
and  movement  active  white  Florida 
flat  type  ranged  $1.20 @  1.40  per  100 
lbs.  crate,  f.  o.  b.  Leesburg,  usual 
terms.  Demand  was  slow  at  Florida 
shipping  points.  The  small  remain- 
ing stock  of  old  cabbage  is  nearly  all 
in  poor  condition,  and  sold  at  a  wide 
Tc;nge  according  to  quality  and  mar- 
ket, from  $20'fi)35  per  ton  while  a 
little  choice  ret  rimmed  stock  brought 
$40@50  per  ton. 

Strawberries  in  Good  Demand 
Prices  in  the  Louisiana  shipping 
Fpctions  ranged  $3  @  3.95  per  24-pint 
crate  to  growers,  and  $5.50(3)7.50 
ror  24-quart  crate.  Supply  was 
light,  demand  and  prices  were  near 
the  top  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
day  period.  Highest  prices  were  for 
Ponchatoula  stock  at  auction  sales, 
^t    South    Carolina    shipping    pn'nts. 


$2.79. 
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the    total    number    of    farms    in    the 
state. 

One  of  the  most  striking  condi- 
tions shown  by  the  survey  was  the 
extreme  shortage  of  farm  labor.  Of 
the  number  reporting,  21  percent  of 
the  farms  required  additional  labi-.- 
for  the  entire  year,  also  23  percent 
for  the  entire  summer,  and  38  per- 
cent for  a  shorter  period,  presumably 
for  harvest.  Approximately  84  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  needed  additional 
labor  some  time  during  the  year.  On 
the  basis  of  the  figures  obtained,  it  i< 
estimated  that  there  Is  a  shortage 
of  6.000  to  8.000  men  for  the  growinK 
season,  in  addition  to  extra  needs  at 
harvest   time. 

This  shortage  threatens  to  reduce 
production  seriously,  unless  adequate 
measures  are  taken  to  meet  It. 


The   Department's   figures   compar- 
ing the   condition  of  Southern    truck 
crops   with    those   of   lapt    year   show 
a  decidedly  better  prospect  than  that 
Farm  Price  of  Potatoes.  Apr.  1,  1917  to  Apr.  1,  1918.— Average  for  U.  S.     exifttin^  in  ApHl,  1%11, 
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HARFORD  COUNTY  POMONA 
ORANGE 


It  is  with  great  interest  that  I  note 
your  editorial  in  the  April  20th  issue 
of  the  "Pennsylvania  Farmer,"  which 
discusses  the  absurd  pamphlet'seht 
out  by  Paat  Master  Bacheldcr. 

I  have  become  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  the  leaders  of  the  Non-Par- 
tisan  League  movement  in  North  Da- 
kota and  I  can  say  most  emphatically 
that  I  have  never  known  men  who 
were  more  honestly  and  sincerely  en- 
deavoring thru  legitimate  organ- 
ization to  rectify  radical  wrongs. 
Theirs  is  an  important  and  wonderful 
work.  The  success  attendant  upon 
their  efforts  is  best  shown  by  the 
scurrilous  and  baseless  attacks  being 
made  by  the  press  in  certain  sections 
and  by  paid  agents  in  a  hurried  at- 
tempt to  stem  the  onrushing  tide  of 
the  movement  started  by  these  men. 

It  is  evident  that  basically,  the 
man  who  must  support  himself  and 
family  by  a  daily  wage  is  the  one 
most  vitally  concerned  and  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  farmer 
and  of  agriculture.  It  is  the  daily 
laborer  who  should  consider  most 
what  he  is  paying  for  food  products 
and  why.  Conversely,  since  the  lab- 
orer is  the  greatest  consumer  of  farm 
production,  the  farmer  should  be 
vitally  concerned  in  the  welfare  and 
action  of  his  best  customer.  Is  it 
not,  therefore,  the  logical  thing  for 
the  agricultural  po'iiilation  and  the 
laboring  people  to  get  together,  to 
discuss  the  things  that  concern  both, 
and    particularly    t-)    learn    how    pro- 

Hit/* A     IB     ^Jatf»'t    n^O'l      r »•-*»>•»       ?.»»*»>••       ♦    ■*      r>t\^'% 
a^fca^W       ao      «.«aot.a.*     tk.\«.^       a.tV>AA&       a.bt.At\i        C     .        l,«>ii- 

sumer  and  why  the  cost  should  be, 
as  at  present,  so  exorbitant?  It  is 
primary  salesmanship  to  get  acquaint- 
ed with  your  customer  and  discuss 
ways  and  means  whereby  your  pro- 
duction may  be  put  into  his  hands 
at  a  reduction  in  cost  to  him  and  at 
the  same  time  at  increased  profit  to 
yourself. 

This  thought  leads  to  organization 
for  political  action.  The  grange  in 
the  early  days  did  its  most  effective 
work  when,  ignoring  the  principles 
of  Its  founder,  it  launched  into  a 
definite  political  policy  and  made 
the  political  gangsters  of  several 
Western  states  tremble  for  a  few 
years.  Why  shouldn't  the  farmer  for 
purely  business  reasons  be  represented 
politically?  This  the  Non-Partisan 
League  is  trying  to  do  and  is  actually 
doing  in  North  Dakota.  Our  con- 
gressmen and  senators  in  Washing- 
ton do  not  adequately  represent  the 
food  producing  interests;  they  most 
certainly  represent  the  very  class  on 
which  agriculture  leans;  the  inter- 
ests that  control  distribution.  Rusi- 
noss  has  good  reason  to  enter  and 
support  politics  and  results  have 
more  than  justified  the  logic.  Farm- 
er-; have  suffered  too  long  from  gross 
legislative  abuses  to  ignore  this  fact 
and  today,  of  all  days,  is  the  time  to 
do  intelligent  thinking  and  accom- 
plish intelligent  things.  The  move- 
ment In  North  Dakota  is  but  the 
sf.irt;  were  the  granges  of  this  coun- 
try purged  of  Its  Bachelders  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Eas- 
tern agriculture  might  be  much 
further  along  in  its  fight  for  proper 
representation  both  in  the  state  and 
naMona'.  councils. — Edith  Elllcott 
Smith. 


About  400  persons  attended  the 
Pomona  meeting  at  Upper  Cross 
Pioads,  Harford  Couniy,  Md.,  April 
27th.  The  morning  meeting  was  de- 
voted to  business,  and  reports  were 
heard  from  the  different  committees, 
including  the  one  on  milk,  which  re- 
ported a  shortage  of  milk,  with  no 
change  In  the  price  from  that  which 
was  received  last  winter. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  rec- 
ommended among  others  that,  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  farm  labor,  the 
Government  should  close  non-essen- 
tial industries,  and  have  this  labor 
availabl"!  for  far;n  work.  After  some 
discussion.  In  which  it  was  pointed 
out  that  Harford  County  suffered 
more  from  the  shortage  of  farm  lab^^r 
than  almost  any  other  county,  iio 
resolution  was  a^'opted. 

State  Master  Black  then  spjke  on 
the  good  of  the  order,  ''n  which  Le 
urged  a  closer  co-operation,  not  only 
in  buying  but  in  all  grange  work. 

Prof.  Bomberger,  of  the  Maryland 
State  College,  talked  on  "Our  Part 
in  the  War."  He  pointed  out  very 
forcibly  the  importance  of  every  one 
doing  their  utmost  to  help  win  this 
war,  and  to  help  our  Government 
carry  out  its  war  program.  D*".  W. 
C.  Stone,  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
spoke  on  the  "Prevention  of  Typhoid 
Fever,"  and  told  in  a  very  entertain- 
ing way  of  what  had  been  done  in 
the  army,  by  using  the  typhoid  va- 
cine,  and  urged  every  one  to  take 
this  treatment  as  a  precaution 
against  this  disease.  He  also  urged 
the  buying  of  Liberty  Bonds,  as  a 
way  to  help  win  this  war. 

Each  of  the  seven  granges  repre- 
sented was  called  on  to  give  a  re- 
port of  the  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds  tak- 
en by  their  members.  Highland 
Grange  leading  with  over  $17,500, 
and  a  total  of  all  the  granges  of 
nearly    ?50.000. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Churchville.  .luly  27. — D.  G.  Harry. 


NEW  YORK  GRANGE  INCOR- 
PORATES 


Articles  of  incorporation  for  the 
New  York  grange  were  filed  in  Syra- 
cuse this  week.  The  corporation  cap- 
italized for  $100,000  and  beginning 
business  with  $1,000  is  formed  prin- 
cipally to  supply  the  farming  needs 
of  the  members  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry    of   New   York    state. 

The  principal  oflfice  of  the  corpora- 
tion will  be  in  Syracuse,  with  branch 
offices  in  other  sections  of  the  sta*e 
The  subscribers  to  the  certificate  of 
Incorporation,  who  are  also  directors, 
with  the  amount  of  stock  subscribed 
by  each,  are:  S.  .T.  Lowell.  Fredonia, 
10  shares;  W.  N.  Giles.  Skeneatles. 
10  shares;  W.  L.  Bean,  McGraw.  10 
shares;  Ira  Sharp,  Lowville.  10 
share.;;  B.  C.  Williams.  Batavia.  10 
shares;  E.  Knickerbocker.  Bangall.  10 
shares;  E.  C.  Gillet.  Pen  Yan.  1 
share;  J.  W.  Scott.  Copake.  10 
shares;  H.  H.  Wing.  Ithaca.  10 
shares. 

This  action  was  decided  upon  at 
the  annual  state  grange  meeting  last 
winter,  when  the  old  buying  agency 
was  discontinued.  .\  broader  agencv 
was  deemed  advisable,  one  which 
should  not  only  pkurchase  needed! 
supplies  for  farmers  in  bulk  lots,  but 
should  undertake  to  market  produc" 
for  farmers  as  needs  arose.  The 
work  of  the  new  corporation  will 
be  watched  with  wide  interest.— F. 


This  Big  Bicycle  Book  Free 


rhia  f  re«  bic7* 
cle  book  con* 
tains  pace 
after  page  of 
bicycles  rang* 
ing  in  price 
from  $18.75  to 
$38.75.  AUo 
hundreds  of 
accessories  at 
remarkably 
low    prices. 


To  get  real 
enjoyment 
from  bicy* 
cling  you 
must  bave 
good  tires. 
You  will 
find  thi« 
book  filled 
with  good 
tires  At 
low  price*. 


Send  for  it  today 

and  learn  how  to  save  money 


Before  you  buy  a  wheel  tret  this  free  48-pafl;e 
bicycle  book.  It  will  save  you  money  on  any 
wheel  you  buy.  It  shows  bicycles  in  all  models 
...id  all  pricea  from  $18.75  to  $38.75. 

Why  the  prices  are  low 

Webuyin  immense  quantities,  pay 
cash  and  sret  the  very  bottom  prices. 
We  can  sriveyou  these  low  prices  be- 
caune  you  pay  cash.  If  we  sold  on 
installments  we  should  be  compelled 
to  chargre  you  more— just  as  other 
firms  must  do. 

Boys— look  at  this  snappy 

roadster 

Tba  Overland  Roadster  illustrated 

here  is  an  example  of  the 
exceptional 
barsains 


F*r  rtal  wnjvvwtsnt  you  mvgt 
MM  a  tooMUr  brakt.  It  aovM 
^aV,*f  tk»  vdaUnt.  Quard* 
a^mintt  actidtnU  mnd  0im*m 
*Kr«  e»ntr»l  mmt  imtr  •<«««(<. 

/Vir*  n»k  $i.U  plum  &» 
vottaot.  Pam—af«Oi»rme—m- 
MTM*  ai  him  •mintfa  <n  (A« 
frm  Way«b  6m* 


which  we  olTer.  This  is  one  of  the  lowest  priced 
dependable  wheels  made.  It  is  a  substantially 
built,  handsome  bicycle  that  will  give  you 
years  of  splendid  service.  It  ia  made 
particularly  strong:  where  the  strain 
comes.  Both  the  handle  bars  and 
the  saddle  are  deaifirned  to  make  it 
an  es{>ecially  comfortable  wheel  to 
ride.  Comes  in  20. 22  or  24-incb  frame. 

Our  suarantee  protects  you 

Every  wheal  you  bay  from  os  it  abi»- 
lately  caarantaed  toe  ire  perfect  ■atlifae- 
tion.    If  there  U  a  eiiiKle  defect  of  work- 
manship or  naterial,  send  it  baek  and 
yoar  money  will  bo  raf anded  at  onee  with- 
oat  qoaation.    Send  for  thia  biryeia  book 
today.  Compare  tha  bleyelaa  shown  there 
-    .    .       ,        detail  for  detail  with  any  others.  You  will 
Had  that  it  costs  you  much  more  money  to  get  the  sanro 
leatDrea  alaewhere.  If  yoo  expect  to  buy  a  bicycle  now 
or  in  the  near  future,  CU  out  the  coupon  below. 


Town... 
State  . 


I 


Write  aa  today  to  send  | 
the  new  free  Bicycle 
Catalogr.  Na5'l.or  use 
this  coupon. 


FARQUHAR 


Seed  with  This 
Convenieiit  Drill 

Top  cf  the  Hopper  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Grain  Drill  is  only  43 
inches  trorn  the  ground.  Thip 
makes  it  convenient  to  fill  and 
allows  the  operator  to  see  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  machine. 

Despite  our  low-down  construction, 
both  the  Hopper  and  Ground  vVucct; 
are  standard  size,  '^he  advantaee  is 
the  result  of  undersluni;  frame,  an 
arrangement  which  also  keeps  the 
Hopper  in  perfect  balance. 

Positive  force  irrain,  irrass  seed  and 
fertilizer  feeds  are  accurate  to  the 
last  denrree.  Lifting  lever,  levers 
retrulatine  qasntitics  of  erain  snd 
fertilizer  and  acre  measure  are  within 
easy  reach  in  the  rear.  Drills  built 
in  size^i  otu  t2  openers,  both  fertilizer 
and  plain.  Pin  Hoe.  Spring  Hoe  or 
Single  Disc  Openers  with  spring 
pressure  attachment  (o  hold  at  ant* 
form  dtpth. 

Writetodayforyourdealer'snameand 
for  free  descriptive  booklet,  "Seed* 
inff  with  the  Pennsylvania  Drill." 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited 
Box  346,  York,  Penna. 

Othmr  Fart)uhar  Prodact* 

Engines  and  Boilers,  Saw  Mills« 
Threshers,  Tractors,  Potato  DigserSt 
Cultivators.  HydrauUc  Presses. 
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tECKFIXrURES 


Pure  Water 

Anywhere  You  Want  It 

Save  all  the  tima  anii  labor  required  to  < 
carry  water  in  the  old  fashioned  way. 
Let  a  Neptune  Water  Supply  Syitemdo 
the  work  for  you.  Have  pure  water  under 
pressure  in  the  house  and  barn,  tiniply 
turn  on  the  faucet  and  gvt  rvnning 
water. 

A  Neptune  Water  Supply  System 

will  furnish  water  at  the  lonest  operat- 
ing roct.  Takes  up  a  minimum  of  space, 
requires  httle  attention  and  is  noise- 
less in  operation.  Gives  affirient  fire 
protection  and  makes  th<!  best  invest- 
ment the  farmer  can  moke. 

Why  not  make  your  faim  modern — 
have  a  bathroom,  a  pure  white  kitchen 
sink,  a  hot  water  boiler,  etc?  It  will 
increase  the  value  of  your  property  and 

£ive  you  all  the  conveniences  of  a   city 
ome    in    addition   to   increasinf 
production. 

WriU  today  for  full  dtlalU. 

Address  Dept.  M 


your 


Plumbing  and   Heatlnft  SuppIlM 

Display  rooms 

44  to  SON.  5th St. 

506  Arch  St. 

Phila.  Pa. 


180  IHf^i 

Styles    |^|Mi<i^| 
Wri  f  p  f ot  fi  T«>«  t  ent  money  iw  v« 
ifiK  fpnoehanttkin  lvx>k  e\  it  printoj.      Hrowa  ' 
k'licc  is  mttdsoi  Ilpavy  Dolj'BLI::  CiAI.VAN. 

izii)  ^^  ira.    Rsslrtt  rust  lentsst.     Alao 
cii'sand  Fsrb^Mro.    Lsw  Fsctsry  Prictt.    FrslflM 
frapatil.    Write   for  fr«e  fence  hook  and  ■ampls  to  tcit. 
TNC  BROWN  FCNCC  A  WIRE  CO. 
la       •  -  Cl««sten«.  Ohis 


Delivered  v?u  FREE 

■^'^  II I  -r       Yoor  eboiee  of  44  styles,  eolort 

band  slses  in  the  famous  line  at 

^RANOKR"  bicyelas,    shown   in 

full  color  in  the  bi(  new  Free  Cata- 

loe.    We  pay  all  the  freight  chargei 

from  Chicago  to  yout  town. 

'0  Days  Frtt  Trial  ^I'TS^ 

cycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test 

n  your  own  town  for  a  fall  month. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  car  graoi 

nrw  trial  ojfirr  and   low    Paetory* 

Dir«et-To.Rid«r  ternu  and  prices. 

TIBFC  LAMPS.  BORNS.  sSdals. 

1 1  inK«  BingI*  wheals  Md  rapsii 

parts  fM  alimakss  of  bleyelca  «l 

half  usual  prices.*  No  eaa  abe  ess 

'ofTar  soch  valoea  and  aodi  terms. 

temp  NO  MONKV  but  write  toda* 

for  the  big  new  Catalog.    Wtrm*. 

CYCLff    AOMPANV 

Dopt.s.71     CMcasa 
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ffousehold 


THE  BOTTLES  AND  THE  MILK 

Baby's  battle  should  be  of  a  type 
that  can  be  easily  cleaned.  This 
means  that  it  should  have  a  wide 
mouth  so  that  a  bottle-brush  run 
reach  any  place  on  the  inside.  An 
8  ounce  size  is  a  convenient  one  to 
buy  tho  both  larger  and  smaller  ones 
can  be  purchased.  Those  with  a 
graduated  scale  in  ounces  on  the  side, 
as  illustrated  herewith,  are  desirable 
for  measuring  the  amount  of  food  the 
baby  takes. 

Nipples,  or  "breasts"  as  they  are 
now  often  called,  should  be  short 
and  so  shaped  that  they  will  slip 
directly  over  the  mouth  of  the  bot- 
tle. There  must  never  be  any  length 
of  rubber  tubing,  for  it  is  impossible 
io  keep  clean.  The  kind  of  "breast" 
that  shoulders  abruptly  into  the  nip- 
ple, as  in  the  one  on  the  bottle  shown 
herewith,  is  best  because  thus  baby 
cannot  suck  half  the  breast  into  its 
mouth,  as  it  can  where  the  slope  is 
gradual.  A  good  breast  should  turn 
wrong  side  cut  easily  for  cleaning,, 
and  should  have  an  opening  just  large 
enough  to  let  the  milk  run  out  drop 
by  drop  when  the  bottle  is  inverted. 
If  it  runs  in  a  stream  the  baby  will 
take  its  food  too  fast  and  is  likely  to 
choke.  Those  made  of  black  or  red 
rubber  are  usually  of  better  quality 
than  those  made  of  white. 

New  nipples  shoiild  be  scrubbed 
very  thoroly  inside  and  out  and  then 
boiled  for  fully  five  minutes  before 
they  are  used.  It  is  wise  to  temper 
new  bottles  by  putting  them  in  a 
pan  of  cold  water,  bringing  them 
slowly  to  the  boiling  point  and  boil- 
ing  them    for    20    minutes,    then    al- 

luWiIlg    tueill    lO   sia>    111    me    naier   tin 

cold.  Bottles  so  treated  wfill  ba 
less  likely  to  break. 

All  baby's  feedings  for  one  day 
should  be  prepared  at  one  time.  This 
means  that  there  must  be  as  many 
bottles  as  feedings,  seven  for  the 
child  under  three  months,  six  up  to 
the  sixth  month,  and  five  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  first  year.  Every 
bottle  should  have  its  own  nipple. 

As  soon  as  the  baby's  meal  is  fin- 
ished the  bottle  should  be  taken  away. 
It  should  be  rinsed  at  once  in  cold 
water,  then  placed  in  a  solution  of 
Boda-water  (one  teaspoon  of  soda  to 
one  quart  of  wafer)  till  ready  to 
wash  and  boil.  Bottles  sbofild  be 
washed  in  hot  soap  suds  and  well 
scrubbed  with  a  bottle  bru-'^h,  then 
boiled  for  20  minutes.  The  boiling 
sterilizes  them.  All  the  bottles  for 
the  day  may  be  washed  and  sterilized 
at  the  same  time.  They  are  pref- 
erably filled  directly  after  steriliz- 
ing. If  they  must  stand,  the  mouth 
of  the  bottles  should  be  filled  with 
pterile  cotton,  and  they  should  be 
turned  upside  down  in  a  clean  place. 
A  bottle-rack  is  convenient  for  hold- 
ing them. 

The  breasts  should  also,  directly 
after  using,  be  washed  and  scrubbed 
inside  and  out  to  remove  any  milk 
particles.  Hot  soda-water  is  good  to 
cleanse  breasts  as  well  as  bottles. 
They  should  be  placed  in  a  salt  or 
boric  acid  solution  (one  teaspoon  dis- 
solved in  one  pint  of  boiling  water) 
till  ready  to  use.  All  traces  of  this 
solution  should  be  washed  off  in 
plain  hot  water  before  putting  the 
breasts  on  the  bottles. 

While  these  precautionn  at  first 
glance  may  seem  over-elaborate,  they 
are  well  worth  following,  for  It  is 
attention    to   such    details    as   these 


that  do  much  to  maintain  the  baby's 
health.  Nearly  all  the  ills  of  baby- 
hood can  be  traced  to  improper  eat- 
ing and  lack  of  care  about  the  clean- 
liness of  the  bottles.  Knowing  this, 
no  mother  can  afford  to  regard  such 
precautions  as  trivial;  rather,  she 
will  give  them  her  closest  attention, 
a^  she  realizes  that  it  is  such  little 
things  as  these  that  will  insure  her 
a  healthy  and  happy  baby. — Martha 
S.  Pittman,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. 

Method  of  Pasteurization 

A  simple  method  of  pasteurizing 
milk  with  utensils  to  be  found  in 
any  farm  kitchen  is  as  follows: 

A  small,  round  tin  cake  pan  or 
similar  utensil  may  be  inverted  in 
the  bottom  of  an  aluminum  or  porce- 
lain kettle.  The  kettle  is  then  filled 
with  water  and  the  bottles  contain- 
ing the  milk  placed  upon  the  inverted 
pan,  which  serves  to  keep  them  away 
from  the  direct  heat  of  the  flame 
striking  the  bottom  of  the  kettle.  A 
special  wire  bottle  rack  is  more  con- 
venient, however,  and  does  not  cost 
much. 

After  the  water  is  heated  to  140 
degrees  or  145  degrees,  the  bottles 
of  milk  are  allowed  to  remain  in  it 
for  thirty  minutes.  The  kettle  is 
then  placed  under  a  spigot  of  runing 


Approved  Bottle  and  Breast  For 
Feeding  Baby 

water  and  cooled  to  a  temperature 
of  fifty  degrees  or  less.  Care  should 
be  exercised  to  see  that  bottles  are 
not  broken  by  allowing  the  cold  water 
to  run  directly  upon  them. 

In  pasteurizing  milk  for  infants 
enough  mlik  should  be  placed  in  the 
bottle  for  one  feeding  and  only 
enough  for  one  day's  feeding  should 
be  pasteurized   at   one   time. 

Before  the  milk  is  placed  in  the 
bottles  they  should  be  thoroly  washed 


and  scalded.  A  ootton  stopper  for 
each  bottle  is  beat. — Penna.  State 
College. 

Cool  and  keep  the  bottles  in  ice 
box  or  cold  place  until  needed.  When 
a  bottle  is  wanted  for  feeding,  re- 
heat it  by  placing  it  in  a  pitcher  of 
hot  water.  Warm  it  only  to  a  body 
temperature,  not  hot.  Test  it  by 
dropping  some  of  the  milk  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  elbow  or  wrist. 
When  it  feels  just  warm,  it  is  the 
right   temperature. 

Cow's  milk  used  as  infant  food 
usually  needs  some  dilution  and  mod- 
ification. Have  the  doctor  give  you 
the  formula  neitTessary  for  your  baby's 


May   11.   1»18. 

member  also  that  baby  as  well  as 
-fhe  grown-up  needs  some  fresh  water 
every  day. — Mrs.  Manthci  Howe. 


May  11.  1918. 


TennsytVania  Farmer 


FLUFFED  POTATOES 


Cut  up,  boll  and  mash  the  firmest 
potatoes.  When  beaten  light  and 
well  seasoned  with  butter,  pepper 
and  salt,  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites  of  two  eggs  and  place  in  the 
oven  to  brown  lightly. — E.   P.  L. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMEll 
PATTERNS 


Give  figures  and  ilettersof  eacli  pat- 
tern exactly  as  printed  at  bogiiining 
of  each  description  or  we  will  not  be 
responsilile  for  correct  filling  of  or- 
ders. Give  bust  measure  wbea  ordering 
waist  patterns,  waist  mrvaaure  for 
skirt,  and  age  for  childrem's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  201  S. 
Third     Street,     Philadelpbiii.     Pa. 


A  GOOD  SPRING  DISH 

Sliced  Hard-Boiled  Eggs  on  Cottage 

Cheese 

age  and  weight,  for  it  is  not  safe  to 
use  any  one  formula  or  modification 
for  every  baby.  However,  it  often 
happens  that  the  mother  on  the  farm 
can  not  always  have  the  advice  and 
service  of  a  doctor  skilled  in  infant 
feeding.  In  such  cases  the  mother 
may  be  helped  by  this  list  of  instruc- 
tions sent  out  by  the  Children's  Hy- 
gienic Division,  Department  of  Health 
of  New  York  City. 

Age,  3  days  to  2  weeks — Milk,  1 
tablespoon,  barley  water,  3  table- 
spoons.    Feed  the  baby  2  tablespoons 

«^i<         *»lk<i  c**ft«t         «iav.  *l^>.,v..         ti«avti  likv.         i\4.> 

amount,  2  ounces,  is  given  at  the  end 
of  two  weeks.     Feed  every  2  boiirs. 

Age  2  weeks  to  3  months — Milk,  1 
ounce;  barley  water,  2  ounces.  Feed 
the  baby  this  amount  every  2  to  3 
hours.  Give  only  7  to  8  feedings 
in  24  hours. 

Age  3  to  6  months — Milk,  3  ounces; 
barley  water,  3  ounces.  Feed  baby 
this  amount  every  ?^  hours.  Give 
only  6  feedings  in   24  hours. 

Age  6  to  9  months — Milk,  6  ounces; 
barley  water,  3  ounces.  Feed  baby  this 
amount  every  four  hours.  Give  only 
5  feedings  in  24  hours,  last  one 
at  10  P.  M. 

Age  9  to  12  months — Milk,  8 
ounces;  barley  water,  2  ounces.  Peed 
baby  this  amount  every  4  hours.  Give 
only  5  feedings  in  24  hours,  last  one 
at  10  P.  M. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  holes  in  the  rubber  nipples  are 
not  too  large.  The  milk,  when  the 
bottle  is  held  upside  down,  should 
drip,  not  run,  from  the  nipple.  The 
bottle  should  be  held  while  the  young 
baby  is  feeding. 

Barley  water  used  In  the  above 
milk  modification  recommended  is 
made  as  follows:  Boil  4  heaping 
tablespoons  of  pearl  barley  and  1 1 
pints  of  cold  water  in  covered  kettle 
until  the  quantity  is  reduced  to  ,' 
pint.  Crush  the  barley,  strain  thru 
cheesecloth  into  a  covered  bottle  or 
bowl,  and  set  in  a  cool  place.  Make  it 
fresh  every  day. 

If  the  baby  sleeps  well,  gains  in 
weight,  seems  happy  and  does  not 
vomit  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  food  is  agreeing  with  it.  Any 
change  should  be  noted  and  if  it  does 
not  improve  immediately,  the  doctor's 
attention  is  required.  This  Is  espec- 
ially   true   in    warm    weather.      Re- 


Housework  Uniforms 
2387. — Practical  Idea.  —  It  has 
ample  pockets  and  the  fulness  is  held 
over  sides  and  back  by  a  belt.  The 
sleeve  may  be  finished  in  wrist  or  el- 
bow length.  Pattern  is  in  7  sizes: 
34,  36.  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  38  requires  6% 
yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price,  10 
cents. 


I'tvKS. — Neat  Enough. —  V.  ,i  Avill 
want  this  pretty  model.  '^  ..a  may 
have  the  sleeve  in  wrist  or  elbow 
length  and  finish  the  dress  with  or 
without  the  pockets.  Pattern  is  in 
7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40.  42,  44  and 
46  inches  bust  measure.  Size  38  will 
require  5%  yards  of  44-inch  material. 
The  skirt  mei^sures  about  2*4  yards 
at  the  foot.     Price,  10  cents. 

217  0. — An  Ideal  House  Dress. — 
This  model  is  made  with  reversible 
closing,  and  its  fulness  is  held  by  a 
belt  that  fastens  at  the  centre  back. 
The  sleeve  may  be  in  wrist  or  elbow 
length.  Deep,  ample  pockets  trim 
the  fronts.  Pattern  is  in  7  sizes:  34. 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust 
measure.  It  requires  for  a  38-inch 
size.  -6%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
The  dress  measures  about  3  yards  at 
the  foot.     Price,  10  cents. 


^'^i  J 


2413.— A  New  Model— This  Is  a 
good  model  for  wash  fabrics.  The 
dress  is  made  to  slip  over  the  head. 
It  has  a  two-piece,  gathered  .'.kir' 
joined  to  the  wai<;t.  The  sleeve  may 
be  finished  in  wrist  or  elbow  length. 
Pattern  is  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  Size  10  will  require  3*8 
yards  of  44-inch  material.  Price,  10 
cents. 


The  Voice  of  the  People 


We  propose  to  resorve  this  department  for  the  use  of  our  readers  to 
discuss  all  problems  and  matters  of  general  interest.  Write  your  views 
and  comments  briefly  on  any  question  of  social,  economic  or  educational 
im(>ort.vnce  and  thus  share  them  with  others.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
limit  such  articles  to  200  or  300  words.  Publication  of  an  article  in  this 
department    doos    not    signify    editorial  endorsement. 
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and  honestly  striving  to  add  to  the 
world's  food  supply  and  render  loyal 
service  to  the  nation.  Why  will  not 
the  administration  hear  and  heed?— 
Fred  W.  Card,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


SUSPEND  FOOLISH  FISH  LAWS 
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WHAT  SHALL  THE  HARVEST  BE? 


Food  and  fuel,  men  and  munitions! 
From  all  sides  comes  the  call  to  close 
rinks,  press  forward,  speed  up,  re- 
1  )uble  your  efforts.  Men  must  fight, 
..  »inen    must    save,    food    must    be 

•  irthcoming  in  greater  amounts.  But 

1)  is  to  produce  it?  Strange  that 
.  ih  all  the  clamor,  all  the  cry,  all 
:  >  need,  so  little  attention  should 
given  to  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
n.  Advice  is  abundant  from  all 
r  larters.  Every  man  and  many 
.vomen  who  know  nothing  of  farm- 
in  ir  are  ready  to  tell  the  farmer  What 

•  1  do.  He  must  work  harder;  he  must 
s  1    to    the   city    and    gather   up    the 

. lifers  who  are  useless  there  or  as 
n;hters.  The  women  must  help  in  the 
A  )rk  of  the  field;  why  should  they 
i\;uain  idle?  High  school  boys 
sliould  be  taken  to  the  farms;  boys 
fi  )iu  the  city  should  be  put  into  sum- 
::;jr  camps  and  drafted  for  farm  ser- 
vice. The  government  should  import 
(•  lolies  from  the  Orient  under  con- 
tract and  return  them  when  the  war 
Is  over.  And  so  on  and  on,  ad  infin- 
itum. It  is  all  so  easy;  there  are  so 
many  ways  by  which  the  problem  may 
be  solved.  Little  wonder  that  the 
a  Iministration  should  think  it  un- 
necessary to  consult  the  fanners 
themselves  or  those  who  know  and 
understand  farm  problems.  If  this 
advice  should  not  be  sufficient  there 
are  still  plenty  of  political  officials 
standing  as  representatives  of  agri- 
fulture  who  come  little  nearer  know- 
ins?  the  actual  farm  conditions. 
When  it  comes  to  managing  the  rail- 
roads, it  needs  a  man  who  knows 
something  of  railroading,  and  so  in 
other  lines.  But  farming  is  so  dif- 
ferent; other  people  know  so  much 
more  about  that  than  do  those  who 
are  engaged  In  it. 

The  farmer  has  such  petty  notions 
about  the  conduct  of  his  own  busi- 
ness. Why  should  he  care  about  the 
type  of  man  whom  he  takes  into  his 
home  to  be  brought  into  daily  asso- 
ciation with  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  himself?  What  does  it  matter 
whether  he  is  dishonest,  foulmouthed, 
a  drunk.\rd.  a  victim  of  nameless 
diseases,  a  criminal?  Why  should 
the  farmer  care  whether  the  school 
boy  who  Is  ready  for  a  lark  in  the 
country  ever  harnessed  a  horse,  milk- 
ed a  cow  or  turned  a  furrow;  wheth- 
er he  can  earn  half  what  he  expects 
to  receive  or  whether  as  a  result  of 
his  inexperience  he  may  at  almost 
any  moment  bring  about  more  injury 
to  an  animal,  a  machine  or  a  crop 
than  he  can  repair  in  a  season's 
work?  What  matters  it  that  the 
Oriental  who  might  be  imported  to 
do  this  work  knows  nothing  of 
American  machines  and  methods? 
Why  should  the  farmer  hesitate  to 
hire  anybody  he  can  get  and  pay 
^vhatever  Is  demanded  while  the  Gov- 
ernment goes  on  fixing  prices  for 
him.  even  tho  those  prices  do  fall 
below  the  mark  which  the  cost  of 
Pljduction  and  the  laws  of  supply 
''nd  demand  would  place  upon  them? 
^'tiy  should  the  farmer  ask  for 
Pf'^fit  In  his  work  anyway?  It  costs 
•iin  nothing  to  live.  He  gets  every- 
*'<ing  from  the  farm  while  other  peo- 

•?  tnu8t  pay  dearly  for  these  same 


things!      He  ought  to  be  willing  to 
work  at  a  loss. 

And  so  the  advice  goes  merrily  on. 
It  is  heeded  by  the  authorities  and 
the  farmer's  problems  are  solved  with 
little  effort  on  his  part.  His  sons 
are  called  to  the  camps  and  the 
trenches.  What  matters  it  that 
many  of  them  have  spent  years  in 
educational  training  to  fit  themselves 
for  this  particular  work,  which  has 
been  coupled  with  the  practical  farm 
training  and  which  the  farm  boy  gets 
as  he  grows  to  manhood?  He  may 
be  managing  for  himself,  or  In  part- 
nership with  the  father,  but  no  mat- 
ter. He  must  go.  If  the  father  is 
fortunate  and  forehanded  he  may 
leave  the  farm  and  retire.  If  not,  he 
must  struggle  along,  working  far 
beyond  his  strength,  trying  to  hold 
things  together,  while  the  output 
from  the  farm  will  fall  far  below 
its  normal  production.  Why  not  draft 
some  West  Point  graduates  for  com- 
mon farm  work?  They,  too,  have 
had  special  training  for  a  given  field. 
It  would  be  so  much  more  business- 
like to  throw  aside  that  training  and 
put  them  at  some  common  task,  even 
tho  that   task  be  an   important   one. 

Farm  labor,  to  be  of  value,  must 
be  skilled  labor,  a  different  kind  of 
skill  from  that  of  the  mechanic  or 
artisan,  but  none  the  less  skill.  And 
this  skill  cannot  be  acquired  in  a 
day.  If  proof  of  this  statement  is 
Ttppded  the  numberless  wrecked  ven- 
tures of  city  men  trained  in  other 
lines  of  business  who  go  out  to  farm 
are  sufficient  evidence. 

Last  spring  many  a  farmer  planted 
potatoes  worth  $3  a  bushel.  He 
bought  fertilizer  for  them  at  greatly 
advanced  prices  and  if  he  hired  labor 
at  all  he  paid  equally  high  prices. 
When  he  came  to  market  those  pota- 
toes, provided  he  was  able  to  get 
help  enough  to  get  them  out  of  the 
ground  before  freezing  weather  (as 
many  farmers  were  not)  he  found 
the  hand  of  authority  resting  on  the 
price  and  saying  thus  far  and  no 
farther.  He  probably  sold  with  little 
or  no  profit  if  not  at  a  loss.  He  re- 
alizes full  well  that  many  of  his  pro- 
ducts are  bringing  prices  which  seem 
unreasonable  to  the  man  who  must 
buy  and  which  are  hard  for  him  to 
pay.  Yet  when  he  counts  the  cost  of 
these  things  he  finds  that  there  is 
small  profit  left  for  him. 

Coal  mines,  munition  factories, 
steel  plants,  industries  of  all  kinds 
are  bidding  for  labor  and  paying 
prices  which  the  farmer  knows  full 
well  he  cannot  pay  and  have  any- 
thing left  for  himself.  Can  it  be 
wondered  at  that  under  these  condi- 
tions his  patriotism  fails  him,  that 
he  lets  things  go  at  home  if  he  Is  in 
a  position  to  do  so  and  enters  the 
mine  or  the  factory  to  accept  a 
wage  which  he  cannot  make  for  him- 
self in  his  own  business?  This  Is 
just  what  Is  happening  in  many  lo- 
calities as  one  may  soon  learn  in 
traveling  about. 

Meanwhile  no  amount  of  preach- 
ing or  pleading,  of  saving  or  of  Hoo- 
verlzing,  will  begin  to  equal  In  any 
given  community  the  loss  in  produc- 
tion resulting  from  calling  to  the 
ranks  the  men  who  are  real  farm- 
ers, who  have  been  trained  to  that 
work   and   who   have  been   eamestlv 


Every  paper  I  pick  up  has  a  lot 
of  stuff  about  saving  food.  This  is 
entirely  right  but  I  do  think  some 
things  are  terribly  twisted  up.  We 
are  told  to  eat  fish  and  save  meat. 
Where  will  we  get  the  fish?  Fresh 
shad  is  selling  here  right  now  at  35 
cents  a  pound.  As  farmers,  we  can- 
not afford  that  as  a  luxury.  Now 
we  have  lots  of  suckers,  mullets, 
carp  and  eels  in  the  Juniata  River 
and  dare  not  catch  them  in  any  way 
except  with  hook  and  line.  Who 
has  time  to  sit  over  at  the  river  and 
try  to  catch  a  mess  of  fish  for  a 
large  family? 

This  law  is  unjust  as  the  streams 
are  polluted  with  all  kinds  of  stuff 
at  times  and  lots  of  the  fish  killed. 
The  injury  is  not  so  great  of  late, 
but  had  been  a  year  ago.  Now  why 
not  lift  the  ban  on  fishing  and  leave 
it  off  until  after  the  war?  They 
have  done  this  in  several  states,  I 
understand.  Why  not  let  the  people 
have  some  of  the  fish  instead  of  let- 
ting them  all  be  killed?  The  Sus- 
quehanna River  is  about  clean  of 
fish  because  of  the  pollution  of  the 
stream  at  the  upper  end.  This  is 
worth  thinking  about  at  least. — 
Norman  Shallenberger,  Juniata  Co 
Pa. 

Note. — There  is  much  truth  in  this 
contention,  but  pressure  should  be 
put  on  saving  the  fish  by  stopping 
pollution  of  the  streams  rather  than 
on  raising  reasonable  restriction  on 
fishing.  Protect  the  fish  and  thpre 
will  eventually  be  a  fair  supply  for 
all.  Raise  the  restrictions  and  the 
supply  will  be  exhausted  rapidly  and 
wastefully.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  ban  be  raised  on  hunting 
and  catching  all  wild  game.  The 
reply  is  the  statement  of  food  and 
game  authorities  that  if  we  killed 
off  all  of  the  game  of  the  country 
it  would  not  make  three  square  meals 
for  each  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  fish  should  be  pro- 
tected, but  manufacturing  plants  as 
well  as  individuals  should  be  made 
to  obey   the  law. — The  Editors. 


LADIES  HELP  IN  LABOR  PROBLEM 

Last  fall  when  Mr.  C.  Drake's  most 
promising  young  orchard  of  winter 
apples  in  Caroline  Co.,  Md.,  was  well 
laden  with  beautiful,  luscious  fruit, 
the  question  arose  as  to  how  he 
should  save  this  crop.  His  fruit  had 
become  famous  in  his  own  county, 
and  even  the  attention  of  city  whole- 
sale dealers  had  been  drawn  towards 
his  orchard. 

After  picking  of  the  earliest  win- 
ter varieties  was  well  on,  word 
reached  the  ears  of  the  ladles  of  the 
town  of  Ridgely,  six  miles  away, 
that  the  crop  was  ready  to  harvest, 
and  no  help  In  sight.  These  ladies, 
who  are  interested  in  the  "Red 
Cross"  work  as  well  as  in  food  con- 
servation, at  once  organized  a  bri- 
gade headed  by  one  of  their  mem- 
bers and  assisted  by  some  of  the  pas- 
tors of  the  town.  They  offered  their 
services  'to  Mr.  Drake  in  the  saving 
of  the  crop. 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Drake  well 
pleased  by  the  splendid  assistance 
rendered  by  these  good  people  but 
the  "Red  Cross"  fund  was  swelled 
and  the  whole  community  benefited. 
— M.  F.  King.  Caroline  Co.,  Md. 
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Fam.  Garde*  airf  Orckard  Taab 

Answer  tho  f  armpr's  big  qneations: 
How  can  I  i?row  more  crops  With 
least  exprtwe?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  bavo  cleaner  fields)  ^^ 

IRON  AGE  ^c!±;au^ 

will  hdp  yoQ  do  this.  Haa  pivot  wheels  and  irsngra 
with  parallel  motion.  AdjuHtable  to  any  width 
o( row.  E»CTy  tooth  caake  raised,  lowered  or  tumeO 
to  riKtit  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weiKht  of  driver. 
Light.  Btrong  and  com- 
pact—the latest  and  best 
of  ridioK cultivators.  Wa 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  lachinery.Karden 
tools,  etc.  Write  as  to- 
day for  traa  kooUet.    f 

B«temanMTKCo..Baz  76B  .Gr«alock.N  J. 
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Start  a  CANNING 
Business  at  Home 


Help  win  the  war.  Pro<luce.con8erve  and  sell 
more  fo.xl.  Can  fruits  and  vegetables  with  a 

ROYAL 

P  ^  ^^    STEAM  nnociss 

pays  lot  Itself  eve  y  day.    Prices  to  fit 

the  pui-se.  Sizes  to  suit  the 
■  needs  of  Family,  Gardener, 
I  Orrhar(]i«t,  Farmer 

Vim*  tm  matom^  ibMtr. 
ROTAL  SUrPLT  COMPANY 

22a  WMt  FMuth  St. 

OaslBMtl,  Ofcte 


WITT 

KerM)U  Engines 
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Gas  Warfare 

Some  Interesting  Facts  in  Modern  Warfare 

By   Prof.  Wm.  V,.  OWKNS 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer  ^^^  ^^'  ^^^* 

prepared.  The  gas  can  be  used  where  decided,    of    icourse,    that    Bullhead 

high  explosives  fail.     Heavy  gas  on  Avas  asleep,  and  fixed   everythini  at 

a   calm   day   will   sink    into    trenches  the  Wickiup  to  send   a   new  man  up 

where  shells   cannot   reach.  there  on  Three  in  the  morning  and 

Last    July,    before    the    battle    of  fire  him  for  good. 

Ypres,  the  Germans  sent  over  50,000  But     about    one    o'clock     Number 

gas    shells    in    one    night.      It    is    es-  One  rolled,  bad-tempered,   into  Goose 

timated  that  Germans  make  40.000,-  River    Junction,     and    Bat     Mullen, 

000  respirators  a  year.     Each  side  is  stopping  his  train,  strode  angrily  to 

the  station.     It  was  dark  as  a  pocket 

e.  Bat  smashed  in  the  door  with 

gas  for  which. the  enemy  Is  not  pre-  his  heel,  and  the  train  men  swarmed 

pared. 


PennsptVania  Farmer 
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There  will  soon  be  letters  coming  ten    miles    there   are   too   many   cur-   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  colorless,    the  s 

to   America    telling   of    gas    warfare,  rents    and    it    is    too    touch    diluted     ^^^^^^^^^    invisible,     highly-poisonous    insid 

Some   interesting    points   were   given  The    Germans    have    tried    a    great 

by  S.  J.  M.  Auld,  of  the  British  Mil-  many  gases.     At  least  twenty  differ- 

Itary   Mission,    before   the    Washing-  ent  kinds  have  been  put  over.     One 

ton  Academy  of  Science  last  January  of  the  most  deadly  was  phosgene,  but 

which  are  of  interest  to  all  of  us.  the    British      learned     that      lectures 

The  use  of  gas  has  increased  dur-  were  being  given  to  the  German  sol- 
ing the  last  two  years  and  is  used  diers  on  the  properties  of  phosgene, 
now  more  than  ever  before.  A  week  and  when  it  came  over  they  were 
before  the  first  gas  attack  was  made  prepared  for  it.  Some  gases  are  the 
by  the  Germans,  a  deserter  came  into  same  as  those  we  have  in  onions,  and    ^^    consult 


in  and  began  looking  with  their 
lanterns  for  the  nightman.  The 
stove  was  red-hot,  but  he  was  not 
asleep  in  the  arm-chair,  nor  nap- 
ping under  the  counter  on  the  sup- 
plies.    They  turned  to  his  table  and 

discovered   the   broken    window,   and 

There  were  no  rules  for  Bullhead    thought    of    a    hold-up.      They    saw 
No      way      of      getting   where    the     nightman    had      spilled 


THE  NIGHTMAN'S  STORY 
By  Frank  H.  Spearman 

(Concluded  from  last  week) 


the  Ypres  salient  and   told  the  Brit-   these   cause    tears    to    flow   so    abun-    ^^^^    ^^^   ^^^^   j^    ^j^^^    ^^    ^^    ^^y_  something  that  looked  like  ink  over 

Ish   that   the   Germans   were   prepar-   dantly    that    the   soldier   cannot   see.    ^jj^g.   ^^  ^^^g  himself  to  the  lunch  the  table,  over  the  order  book,  over 

Ing    to    poison    them    with    gas    and   Others  produce  sneezing,  while  others    ^^qj^  '  twice    further    than    the    sta-  the  clip,  and  there  was  a  hand  print 

that    they    had    gas   cylinders    placed    induce    vomiting;    still    others    burn    ^jq^,  was  out   of  the  question.      But  that    looked   inky   on   an   open   letter 

In    the    trenches.       No    one    believed    the   skin,    irritating   it   so    that    it    is    ^j^^j.^  ^^^  ^  ^^y  ^^  reach  his  key  in  addres.sed     to    the    superintendent — 

him.      The   Germans    had   signed    the   almost    impossible   to   resist   stopping    ^p.^^    ^^    ^jj    ^.^^    things,    and    Bull-  and    a   little  pool    of   something  like 

treaty   at   the  Hague   not   to  use   gas   to  scratch  the  body.                                     j^^^^    knew    the   way.      He   struggled  ink  under  the  key. 

and    no    preparation     for    protection        -q^^^i    sides     are    using     the     same    fast  around  to  the  window.     Raising  Somebody    said    suicide;      but    Bat 

■was  made.                                                       method  in  putting  gas  over.     One  is    himself   with    a   frightful    twinge   on  Mullen  suddenly  stuck  his  lamp  out 

The  April  day.  1915,  when  the  j,,  pi^ce  tanks  of  the  gas  in  the  one  knee,  he  beat  at  the  glass  with  of  the  broken  window,  put  his  head 
Germans  turned  the  gas  loose,  the  j^ont  trenches,  about  three  to  every  his  fist.  Clutching  the  sash,  he  drew  through  after  it,  and  cried  out.  Set- 
British  were  entirely  unprotected  ^^.^  yards.  Sometimes  there  is  a  himself  up  with  a  hand,  and  with  the  ting  his  lantern  down  on  the  plat- 
and  surprised.  When  they  could  not  (io,,bie  bank.  A  pipe  from  each  other  tore  away  the  muntin,  stuck  form,  he  crawled  thru  the  broken 
breathe  the  air,  some  fled  to  the  pojnts  toward  the  enemy.  These  his  head  and  shoulders  through  the  sash  and  picked  up  Bullhead, 
rear.  The  accounts  are  meagre,  for  ,.,n]jg  are  operated  by  specially  train-  opening,  got  his  hand  on  the  key,  Next  morning  it  was  all  over  the 
those    who     could     tell     most     never   ^^j  troops.     A  sand  bag  is  placed  over    and     called    the     first    station     east.  West  End. 

came  back.  The  Germans  claim  that  j^e  pipe  leading  from  each  tank  lo  Blaisdell,  with  the  19.  Life  and  "And  Bullhead!"  cried  everybody. 
6,000  were  killed  and  as  many  taken  ^ggp  jf  pointed  in  the  right  direc-  death  that  call  meant;  the  19,  the  "That's  what  gets  me.  Who'd  have 
prisoners.  The  Germans  evidently  did  .^^^^  ^^  the  proper  moment  the  despatcher's  call — hanging  over  the  thought  it  of  Bullhead!" 
not  expect  their  plan  to  work  so  tanks  are  all  opened.  The  gas  rush-  key,  stammering  the  19  over  the  When  they  all  got  up  there  and 
well  for  they  were  not  ready  to  fol-  j^g  ^^t  can  easily  be  heard.  They  wire,  and  baptizing  the  call  in  his  saw  what  Bullhead  had  done,  every- 
low  up  their  advantage  and  while  (^ied  mufflers  but  that  stopped  the  own  blood — that  is  the  way  Bull-  body  agreed  that  nobody  but  BuU- 
they  were  waiting,  the  English  fl^^  ^f  ggg  head  learned  to  be  a  railroad  man.  head  cculd  have  done  it. 
chemists  secured  a  supply  of  the  same  ^p^g  other  method  of  putting  it  For  Blaisdell  got  him  and  his  The  pilot  bar  of  the  short  line 
gas  and  when  the  wind  changed  di-  ^^^^j.  jg  ^y  shells.  These  shells  ex-  warning,  and  had  Number  One  on  mogul.  In  swiping  Bullhead  unmerci- 
rection,  several  days  later,  they  sent  pjode  when  they  strike  and  liberate  the  siding  just  as  the  freight  tore  fully,  had  really  made  a  railroad 
It  upon  the  Germans  who  were  un-  ^jje  gas.  They  are  thrown  where  around  the  west  curve,  headed  for  man  of  him.  It  had  let  a  great  light 
prepared  to  receive  and  almost  they  will  do  most  harm,  often  by  Sackley.  While  it  was  all  going  on,  in  on  the  situation.  Whereas  be- 
«s  many  of  the  Germans  were  killed  „,aking  men  put  on  their  masks  and  Bullhead  lay  on  the  wind-swept  plat-  fore  every  one  else  on  the  line  had 
and  taken  prisoners  as  in  the  first  thus,  especially  at  night,  interfere  form  at  Goose  River  with  a  hole  in  been  to  blame  for  his  failures, -Bull- 
attack,                                                              with    bringing    up    supplies.       There    his  head  that  would  have  killed  any-  head   now   saw   that    he   himself  had 

Immediately    both    sides    began    to    .,re  some  advantages  in  using  shells,    body   on   the  West   End,   or,   for  that  been  to  blame,  and  was  man  enough 

devise    ways    to    protect     themselves   yj^jj,  method  is  not  dependent  on  the    matter,   on   earth   except   James   Gil-  to  stand  up  and  say  so.  When  the  bis 

against  gas.  At  first  the  English  used    ^vind.       The    shells    are    dropped     in    lespie  Blaine  Lyons.  fellows,    Callahan    and    Kenyon    and 

cotton  soaked  with  soditim  carbonate    ,jjg  midst  of  a  crowd  or  a  battery  and        After   Number   Thirty    had    passed  Pat  Francis,  saw  his  trail  next  morn- 

and  theosulphate,  or  sometimes  soak-   the  gas  spreads  all  around  if  no  wind    so  impudently.  Number  One  felt  her  ing,  saw  the  blood  smeared  over  the 

ed   only  with   water.      New   kinds   of    j,^  blowing.  Then  they  can  be  handled    way     rather      cautiously     to      Goose  table,    and   saw    Bullhead's    letter   of 

protectors   appeared    almost    weekly,   y^y    the    gunners    like     other     shells,    River.       because       the      despatchers  resignation  signed  in  his  own  blood 

Cotton  waste  was  sometimes  used  and    ^vhile    a    "cloud"    must    be    specially   couldn't  get  the  blamed  station.  They  manual,   and   heard   h's   straight-out 

when  the  word  "gas"  was  spoken,  six                                                                                              story  days  afterward,  they  said  never 


or  eight  men  would  dive  for  the  box 
and  stuff  waste  into  their  ir.  mths 
and,  putting  a  pad  over  the  nose, 
fill  the  empty  spaces  with  waste.  But 
these  methods  became  unpopular 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  men 
did  not  always  get  the  same  pieces 
of  cotton. 

Then  came  the  helmet  with  mica 
window.s.  Today  the  English  and 
Americans  use  masks  with  a  hose  at- 
tached, and  they  breathe  thru  the 
mouth  only.  A  pair  of  nippers,  like 
a  spring  clothes  pin,  closes  the  nose 
and  all  the  air  must  come  thru  a 
series  of  solutions  carried  in  a  box 
strapped  to  the  chest.  Every  British 
and  American  soldier  must  carry  his 
respirator  when  he  is  within  12  miles 
of  the  front.  If  between  12  and  5 
miles,  he  can  carry  it  on  his  back 
and  take  it  off  when  he  sleeps,  but 
within  five  miles  he  must  have  it 
strapped  on  in  front  all  the  time,  in 
the  "alert"  position.  He  must  drill 
until  he  can  put  his  mask  on  and 
adjust  it  in  six  seconds. 

The  first  gas  put  over  was  chlor- 
ine. It  is  a  gas  more  than  twice  as 
heavy  as  air.  The  gas  attack  can 
only  be  made  when  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing toward  the  enemy  at  a  rate  of 
from  four  to  ten  miles  an  hour.  If 
z.iit  move*  slowet-it  is  dlssipa4£d  be- 
fore It  gets,  over,   and   if  more   than 
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Uncle  Amos  says:  "Pull,  you  little  rascal!  1  thank  the  Lord  for  a 
life  time  of  caring  for  yow  and  your  like.  Tendin'  the  weak  and  help- 
less is  abo\it  the  best  thing  I  know  of  to  keep  the  heart  young  and 
life's   purposes  clear.      Its   half  the   fun  of  farming." 


a  word. 

But  that  morning,  the  morning 
after,  Callahan  picked  up  the  letter 
and  put  it  just  as  it  was  between  the 
leaves  of  the  order  book  and  locked 
both  in  his  grip.  It  was  some  weel^* 
before  he  had  a  talk  with  Bullhead. 
and  he  spoke  then  only  a  few  words. 
because  the  nightman  fainted  before 
he  got  thru.  Callahan  made  him 
understand,  tho,  that  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  he  could  have  any  key  on 
that  division  he  wanted  as  long  «= 
he  was  running  it — and  Callahan  {"^ 
running  that  division   yet. 

It  all  came  easy  after  he  got  well. 
Instead  of  getting  the  worst  of  if 
from  everybody,  Bullhead  began  to 
get  the  best  of  it,  even  from  pretty 
Nellie  Cassidy.  But  Nellie  had  miss- 
ed her  opening.  She  tried  tender- 
ness while  the  boy  was  being  nursed 
at  the  Junction.  Bullhead  looked 
grim  and  far-off  thru  his  bulgi".^ 
bandages,  and  asked  his  mother  to 
ptit  the  sugar  in  his  coffee  for  him: 
Bullhead  was  getting  sense. 

Besides,  what  need  has  a  yonnp 
man  with  a  heavy  crescent-shaped 
scar  on  his  forehead,  that  people  in- 
quire about  and  who  within  a  year 
after  the  Goose  River  affair  was 
made  a  train  despatcher  under 
Barnes  Tracy  at  Medicine  Bend— 
wh.at    need    has    he    of    a    coquette's 


gmilee?     His  mother,   who  has  hon-  gap— and  he  wondered   if  there  was  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  all  of  its  free 

orably  retired  from  hard  work,  says   anything   in   camp   that   might  serve  privileges.     All  his  letters  home  bore 

half  the  girls  at  the  Bend  are  after   in   the   place   of  some  of   the   things  the  emblem  of  the  Red  Triangle  and 

him,  and  his  mother  ought  to  know,    he  had  enjoyed  at  home.  the  Inscription  "With  the  Colors"  of 

for  she  keeps  house  for  him.  The   evening   of    the    first    day    in  which    he   soon   became   very    proud. 

Bullhead's    letter    of     resignation   camp,   Tom   was   literally   staggering  Boxing  and  wrestling  matches  staged 

with    the   print    of    his    hand    on    i     to    his    barracks,    he    was    so    tired.  In   the   hut   attracted  hira   almost   as 

bangs   framed  over  Callahan's   desk,    when  a  friendly  sergeant  slipped  his  strongly    as    the    victrola    and     the 

and  is  shown  to  railroad  big  fellows    arm   under   the  boy's   and   suggested  vaudeville  stunts, 
who   are  accorded   the   courtesies   of   the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut.     Tom  had  seen        One   day   Tom   and    his    "bunkies" 

the   Wickiup.      But    when    they    ask    the  green  huts  during  the  course  of  were  ordered  to  the  rifle  range,  cover- 

Bullhead  about  it.  he  just  laughs  and    the  day,   but   had   no  thought   about  ed  with  mud  and  slush  from   recent 

Bays  some  railroad  men  have  to  have   making  use  of  them.  His  first  glimpse  rains  and  snows.    It  would  have  been 


sense  pounded  into  them 
The  end 


THE  FARM  BOY  IN  THE  ARUT 


inside  of  a  nearby  hut  with  the  ser-  a  real  hardship  had  there  not  been 
geant  that  night  convinced  him  that  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  there  in  which  the 
in  the  future  this  would  be  "home"  firing  squads  could  warm  up  between 
for  him.  practices.  What  was  even  more 
He  had  often  longed  for  just  this  cheering  was  the  hot  coffee  the  Y  M. 
When  the  draft  came,  Tom  Boring  kind  of  thing— a  place  where  there  c.  A  secretaries  served  free  of 
felt  a  pang  of  regret,  even  tho  he  were  motion  pictures,  vaudeville  en-  charge  for  the  voung  soldiers'  lunch- 
had  often  before  threatened  to  teave  tertc.inments,  boxing,  Wrestling,  mu-  es.  Tom  never  had  felt  so  grateful 
the  farm  with  its  chores  and  seem-  sic,  books  and  magazines.  If  he  had  toward  the  Red  Triangle  and  its  see- 
ing drudgery.  He  wanted  something  entertained  any  notion  that  he  was  retarles  as  he  did  on  this  occasion 
new  and  fresh,  "something  doing"  all  going  to  be  lonesome  In  camp,  that  a  rough  fellow  sitting  on  the 
the  time,  with  gay  crowds,  lots  of  notion  was  now  quickly  dispelled  for  bench  beside  Tom  remarked-  "Say 
pals— just  the  thing,  it  seemed,  that  his  first  evening  in  camp  was  spent  ain't  this  great.  Why  after  the  war 
the  romantic  army  life  offered.  But  In  attending  an  inspiring  lecture  on  every  darn  soldier  In  the  army  will 
when  it  came  to  leaving,  the  lump  "America  and  the  War,"  which  gave  belong  to  the  Y.  M.  C  A  " 
simply  insisted  on  coming  into  his  Tom  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  hls- 
throat.  toric  and  diplomatic  reasons  behind 
He  might  never  come  back.  He  the  confiict  and  a  new  resolve  to  do 
was  going  Into  a  strange  new  world  his  own  small  pairt  in  winning  it. 
of  men    and    activities — what    would        In    the    days    that    followed,    Tom 


he  find?     He  knew  there'd  be  a  big   made  constant,   almost   religious   use 


^^^     r7'^s>-  ^iiT^^        t^ 
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They  tell  r.s  Farmer  fellers:   "You  mast  double-up,  next  year. 
Pjit  on  some  steam  and  hustle,  for  th'  need  of  it   is  near. 
The  soldier  boys  are  fighting — and   YOU   are   in   th'   fight! 
By  day,  keep  tractors  humming  and  plan  MORE  for  them,  at  night." 
We'll  grant  there's  cause  for  Effort: 

Thanks  be — we're  ready,  too! 
Th*  Farm  i«  built  for  Records 

And  extra  tasks  to  do. 
A  Dairy  that's  a  dandy, 

A  Separator,  too. 
And  up-to-date  equipment. 

For  seein'  War-time  thru! 

They  tell  us  Farmer  fellers:    "You  must  feed  th'  world,  we  guess." 
Well — I've   a  pert   new   tractor  to  'till    th'   wilderness. 
When  Spring  cdnies,   spillin*  blossoms,   an'   makin'   meadows  sweet. 
You'll  find  that  ev'ry  acre,  is  thick  with  things  to  eat. 
Each  Winter  evening  brings  me 

Fresh  schemes  for  makin'  good. 
Seed,  by  the  bushel,   waitin* 

To  sprout  a  crop  of  food. 
My  sheds  are  fairly  bulging, 

As   now.   perhaps,    they  should. 
With  top-notch  mechanisms 

Of  steel  and  iron  and  wood! 

They  tell  us  Farmer  fellers:   "Say,  'Efficiency's'  the  word!" 
(My  Light   an'   Power  system — all  electric — is   a  bird!) 
I  have  two  corking  Silos   .    .    .    and  a  sturdy   Motor  Truck, 
And   I   put   in    concrete   improvements    everywhere,    in    May,    fer    luck! 
This   Farm    is   meshed    and    belted. 

And  panting,  for  th'  start! 
It  fairly  thrills  and  bristles 

With  th'  shrewd  Inventor's  Art. 
Bring  on   your  Spring-time  season. 

Bring  on  your  Early  Part; 
Th*  Farm  is  fair  to  bustin' 

With  th'  Blossoms  in  its  heart. 


— W.    Livingston    Laraed. 


Tom  felt  pretty  much  the  same 
way  about  it.  He  was  so  cordial,  at 
any  rate,  that  when  his  captain  de- 
tailed him  with  three  other  rookies 
to  keep  up  the  fires  in  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  hut  at  the  rifle  range,  he  was  glad 
to  pitch  in  and  help  the  good  work 
along.  And  all  the  other  men,  he 
found,   felt  the  same  way. 

Naturally,  Tom  Boring  is  only  one 
of  thousands  of  boys  from  the  farms 
of  America  who  are  getting  their 
first  experience  In  the  army — and 
finding  it  just  a  little  easier  and  a 
little  more  satisfactory  because  of 
their  inevitable  contact  with  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  and  its  broad,  camp-wide 
program. 

"Y"  Secretaries  with  whom  the 
writer  has  talked  feel  that  the  boys 
from  the  farms  of  the  United  States 
have  enjoyed  and  really  gotten  more 
benefit  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  program 
than  the  boys  from  the  large  towns 
and  cities.  The  green  huts  have  of- 
fered the  farm  boy  a  great  deal  that 
he  has  never  had  In  the  country. 
They  have  furnished  him  with  whole- 
some amusement  and  recreation  and 
the  sociability  of  the  crowd  which  he 
missed  on  the  farm.  The  secretaries 
have  been  his  closest  advisors  in  times 
when  he  needed  nothing  so  much  as 
spiritual  comfort  or  the  simple  re- 
minder.-; of  home. 

Whether  the  farm-soldier  boy  has 
been  in  an  American  cantonment  or 
with  Pershing  "over  there"  he  has 
been  served  equally  well  by  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  The  contribution  of  mil- 
lions of  farmers  in  this  country  to 
the  $?,.=;. 000. 000  campaign  fund  last 
November  made  it  possible  to  carry 
this  home  atmosphere  right  into  the 
camp.  With  the  fund  actually  up  to 
$60,000,000  there  has  been  granted 
the  means  to  serve  the  farm  boy< 
even  more  completely  than  had  at 
first  been  anticipated. 

If  Tom  Boring  should  become  sick 
he  would  receive  daily  visits  from 
a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  bringing 
him  apples  or  oranges  and  stationery 
or  books  and  magazines — or  perhaps 
a  Pocket  Testament,  if  Tom  would 
like  it.  If  he  is  too  weak  to  write, 
the  man  who  wears  the  Red  Triangle 
on  his  sleeve  will  gladly  write  the 
letter  for  him.  When  Tom  grows 
convalescent  or  becomes  what  Ts  call- 
ed an  "ambulatory"  case,  he  will  no 
doubt  make  his  way  every  day  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  being  attached 
to  every  base  hospital  and  supplying 
the  men  in  the  wards  with  exactly 
the  same  advantages  and  privileges 
which  they  enjoy  while  well 
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Tis  easy  to  do  good  cooking  with  a  Win« 
croft  Range  for  they  are  designed,  not 
for  show  purposes,  but  rather  for  the 
woman  who  cooks  three  meals  aday.  The 
Winer  oft  shown  above  with  Classic  High 
Closet  has  many  labor  saving  and  eco- 
nomical devices.  Before  buying  any  range 
ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Grand 
Wincroft~and  otherWincroft  Ranges,  too. 

DcscripUM  JUiutrattJ   Catatog   Fn*   on 
requtat. 

WIncroft  Stov*  Wks^    MMdtetown,  Pa. 
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USED  CARS  SOLD 

WITH  A:GUARANTE£ 

We  are  ofMo  obliged  to  take-  othor  mukes  of  can 
InezehsnKe  im  part  payniput  oa  Dew  purchases  of 
new  PAIGE  cars.  Not  dt-siroua  of  making  a  profit 
on  these  raaeblnes  that  our  PAIC.E  owners  havi? 
l)een  drlvlDR,  wp  at  once  tern  over  to  our  expert 
mechanics,  having  these  exchatUfed  cars  overhaul- 
ed and  put  In  flrst-class  runaing  or  l"r.  After  which 
we  guarantee  and  nell  tbem  with  the  distinct  uu- 
'  eratandlng  that  IF  AT  THE  END  OF  SEVKN 
D.\YS  the  car  <1ot8  not  measure  up  totbe standard 
we  set  for  It,  you  return  the  cur  and  we  refund  your 
niooey.  Could  you  ask  for  a  more  honest  deal  (ban 
tbat  OB  a  used  car.* 

$200  AND  UP 

Here  are  a  few  we  have  on  haqd  now : — 1016-7 
Pas;enger  touring  palge  »»60:  1915-3  Pas«en««r 
touring  Paige  %\M:  1917  Ford  Touriug  car  $2*) 
11M4  Cadillac  7  paaaeuijer  S-tOO.  Many  others  an<l 
every  ->n«;i3l<l  under  i>ur  guaraate«.  Write  for  our 
•■  millet  In"  nf  used  cars.  Tell  US  Jurt  what  k  nd  of 
a  car  you  are  looking  tor. 

II6E10WWILLEY  MOTOR  CO.  304  N.lmtf  SL.Pklll.P*. 


Is  Your  Truss  a  Torture? 

Are  you  suflTerinft  from  ruptttrc  without  * 
any  hope  ofrelief?  Get  the  Brooks  Rup* 
ture  Appliance  on  free  trial  and  know 
the  comforts  of  a  sound  man. 

The  automatic  air  cushion  cHn^   _ 
closely  u-ithout  slipping  or  chafing  j^ 
Guaranteed  to  comfortably  retain 
the  hernia.    Draws  and  binds 
together  the  parted  tissue  and 
^ives  Nature  a  chance  to  knit 
them  firmly. 

As  specialists  of  30  years' 
experience  we  have  perfected 
i  comfortable,  sure  relief  from  hernia  in  the  Brooks 
Rupttire  Appliance.  Endorsed  by  thousands  of  phy« 
sicians.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  its 
worth.  Made  to  your  measure. 
Dui^ble — cheap. 
Write  tod'iy  for  measure  blanks. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 
430  State  St.  Marshall,  Mich. 
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Received  $58  More  By  Sending 
His  Old  Bags  To  Us 

An  nbfiolnte  f.nct    A  Jerw-v  f.arnier  brought  his  as- 
sortment of  old  bags  to  us  and  a.  ke<l  us  what  thev 
^fn-  worth.  Ue  told  him  and  gave  him  on  the  spot 
cliirk  for  ?l4N.4t>.     Previously  he  had  been  rfferrd  I 
$'Ml  (M)  on  the  H:iiiie  iiljof  nienl  oi  bad.i.   (Name  and  ■ 
ail'Iress  of  farmer  Rhtii  tuain   one  on  request  > 

For  Best  Price  Send  Old  Bags  to  Knott 

In  biislness  30  ye.irn  and  nhsolutelv  deiendaM" 
Vou  get  a  Rci'inri' rind  honest  deal  (rom  this  r'.ii- 
cern.  we  pay  top  nuirket  prices  nnd  send  ch»>ck 
C  pay  cash  inimeiltauly  on  reeeipi  of  goo  s 
Write  us  for  price  list  oi  bring  vour  bags  to  iw 
joursflf.  Phone  us.  If  desinili|>  and  rom- 
pnre  our  prirei  with  others. 

DAVID  N.  KNOrrS  Ssnt.       104  Callowhill  St.   Phlli..  Pi. ! 


$700  Down  Secures  Farm 
Horse,  Cow,  Tools  and 

Hon*"  furniture.  60  acres  Machine  worked  fletda.hrook 

watered  |>aaturp,     variety   fruit,  lot  wood    Mall   del- 

Iveretl   only  two  miles  to  village.  2-Rtorv  7-room  hotise. 

palnteil.  with  pi  >/):a.    C'laplu.arded.  painted  barn  wiili 

cellar,  two  poultiy  honses.  f>wncr  railed  aviav       HlfiOO 

takes  whom  Outfit       S70«  down    nnd  ea'<\  terms      The 

.spring  fe<l  brook  makes  this  idenl  for  fruit  and  poultry. 

DetallB  pngt!  11   stroufs   Spring    Catalogue,     rnny 

mailed  free. 

_  ._.  E.  A.  .''TROt^T  F.\R>r  AOKNCY 

Dept.  17«5.     Land  Title  Building.     Philadelphia.  Pa. 


PIPE 


second  band.     Large  stock  all 
sizes  furnished  with  new  thread 
*  couplings     Prompt  shfpmen' 
).  F.  firif  th.      418  Mortr  $1.  Phlla. 
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Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  6,  1918. 
The  past  week  has  shown  a  decided  drop 
in  the  potato  market,  and  lioWi  old  and 
new  jiotatoes  are  htlliiijC  consideratbly  lower. 
The  inaikot  is  really  in  a  dcplorahlc  pen- 
dition.  Supplies  of  old  pota'toes  in  the 
vard  are  heavy  for  tthia  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  demand  for  this  stock  Sif.ms  to 
have  droppiMi  away  to  almost  iiothins;.  At 
lliis  writiiiig  Pennsylvania  potatoes  are  sell- 
ing from  «(>e(<i*1.10  per  cwt.,  with  small 
lots  l.rinsing  $1.25  for  extra  faiuy.  New 
Xi)\-\i.  Slate  potatoes  are  stalling  generally 
from  $1(</1.15  per  cwt.  While  supplies  of 
new  jiotatoes  are  not  considered  heavjf;  for 
the  sea.son,  at  the  same  time  lihey  bavc 
Veon  more  than  ample  for  the  demand,  wntfli 
the  result  that  iiriios  had  to  take  a  hig 
drop  in  order  to  start  a  consaiming  demand. 
No  1  potatoes  are  now  selling  at  $3.25 (<i. 
3..io  per  harrcl,  with  No.  2  at  r^.S"'^"  C.'SO, 
with  jiraetically  no  demand  whatever  for 
No.  3.  No.  I's  in  l.")0-lb.  sacks  are  sell- 
ing' from  $f2.2."ifr;  2.40.  with  No.  2'r  at 
ieV^'iCn  l.S.">.  N«'W  polatoi's  in  liushel  ham- 
pers are  selHng  at  .">()(((  »5p,  Wliilo  bushel 
vPates  l.rin^  GU(./9(>c.  Ait  these  low  prices 
tilierc  has  been  a  fairly  good  demand  created 
sind  new  jiotatoes  m.iy  react  and  .go  a  lit- 
tle hifrlier,  but  flie  outlook  is  dark  for  old 
Itotatoes.  S«-eet  pota'toes  coiitintie  very 
tho  lijrht  supplies.  New  Jersey 
bushel  baskets  is  soiling  at  $1.40 
No.  I's,  wifh  mediums  at  $1.15, 
50C<i  COc.        Southern     sweets     in 


^rm  under 
vtock  in  'iij 
'/(  1.50  for 
spconds     at 


bushel  hampers  are  also  in  light  supply. 
;md  selling  generally  fwwii  $1j50((i  2  for 
j.rinies,  wifh  seconds  and  mediums  from 
$l'<ia.35. 

Vegetables 

-Vaparagus  from  nearby  points  is  now  very 
1.1entifu1  and  while  ])rice8  are  lower  than  last 
week  flhere  is  a  good  diMuand  and  move- 
ment which  keep  the  market  cleaned  up 
from  day  to  day.  Collossal  asjiaragus "  is 
>elling  at  2(1  f*!  2. '(c  a  hunnh;  fancy,  ltU(i2i>c; 
primes,  lOfTilflr;  culls  7("10i-.  These  prices 
will  also  a|iply  in  the  Marylnnd  and  Dela- 
ware recekjits.  Shippers  should  remember 
that  green  asi)ara4riis  always  sells  at  3f<i  5c 
a  bunch  higher  than  the  Mthi-te,  grade  for 
t'rade.  Fancy  green  and  wax  beans  eon- 
linue  in  ligHit  .sa;>ply  and  such.  When  here, 
are  ruling  firm  and  active  at  $2.50rti3  l)er 
hamper.  The  m:irket  is  oversupplied,  how- 
ever, with  i>oor  beans  and  these  are  seJling 
anywhere  from  50c  ^"$1.50  per  hamper  as 
TO  q\ial»ty.  l»i-ied  beans  are  in  ample  suit- 
ji'.y  but  meeting  a  very  slow  demand  at 
*13.50((i  14  per  cwt.  for  marrows,  witih  pea 
jiiid  medium  at  %\2(<i  13.  Artichokes  are 
showing  no  chanse,  Iwxes  selling  at  $3.50f<( 
3.50,  with  Half  I>oxps  at  $1.25^(7  1.75.  New 
beots  are  in  W'jthi  supply  and  the  market 
lontinues  firm  at  6<ff  7c  per  bunih.  A  few 
o;d  carrots  fiom  nearby  points  are  showing 
a  wide  range  in  qnaliiy  and  sell  all 
<)ie  way  frwin  $1.50/ri  iJ.C.I  i>»-r  iMrrt^i.  New 
.irrots  from  .'Southern  iK)ints  are  in  light 
1.  .pply    and    selling    from    2'"3c    per    buneih. 

Tnder  heavy  receipts  jirires  on  new  c>;vb- 
1  :i2e  have  taken  quite  a  drop,  with  crates 
!  <iw  selling  from  $1.50r<(  2.50,  and  hampers 
from  75<((  9i>c.  Cucumbers  are  sliowing  a 
very  wide  r.iiise  in  quality:  fancy  are  meet- 
ing an  active)  demand  Uit  $3.5(l/7(  4  j'cr 
b.amper,  with  poor  selling  on  down  as  low 
i,s  $1.50.  K'.'g  jilants  c^-itinne  in  light 
Mipplv  and  are  showing  little  or  no  cbange, 
with  "best  plants  selling  at  $3,501^4  per 
rr.ite  and  choice  and  small  size  at  $3 (S3. 
Horse  radish  is  selling  slowly  at  $3<«j)5  per 
1  (irrel.  Good  fancy  Vale  pontinuwi  very 
ffarce  and  when  here  commands  good 
I'rices.  Most  of  the  stock,  however,  is  poor 
:nid  moving  hard  at  low  prices,  scales  being 
made  generally  at  $1.25<fi  1.75  jier  >)«rrel. 
strictly  f.incy  lettuce  is  in  light  supply 
.ind  tiie  m-arket  firm  and  active  on  sui«fli, 
but  mmfli  of  the  stock  is  poor,  tti>on  whicTi 
»he  market  is  irreanlar.  South  OaroHna 
hamjiers  are  selling  .xU  the  way  from  $1.23(3; 
250;  Norfh  Carolina  from  $1.25rri3  per 
liamper;  Virginia,  $2(712.25  jier  hamver; 
California  Iceberg,  $4.50(?T,'>  per  bos. 
IVnns\1vaiiia  leltuie  is  in  good  demand  and 
•selling  iill  tliP  way  from  $2.50f<r4  per 
barrel  of  50  heads.  Mushrooms  are  more 
plentiful  and  lower  as  fhe  wmther  condi- 
tions are  asainst  them  and  are  now  selling 
from  15(r;35c  per  pound.  The  few  lima 
beans  thiat  are  here  are  selling  from  $4(ff5 
per    ham^ipr. 

Onions  are  showing  a  decline  from  lasit 
week's  prices.  Bo«t  new  Texas  onion-<«  are 
Kiw  selling  from  $1.75r(/2  ].er  crate,  with 
culls  and  No.  3's  at  $1(V(1.50.  Best  old 
onions  are  Relling  at  $1.50(.f  1.75  per  hun- 
dred weicht.  wifih  poor  and  "rproaifed  from 
K5c(f?i$1.25.  Strictly  fancy  peas  continue 
in  liRlit  supiily  and  f«he  market  rules  firm 
with  North  Carotina  lialf-barrwl  hamipers  sell- 
in?  from  $2.75(«3.75  as  to  quaility.  and 
third-n>arrel  hampers  at  $2(?r2.T5.  Parsley 
.nntinues  plentiful  and  unchanged  at  $2(^ri^ 
2.50  per  barrnl.  Norfolk  radisliea  are 
mostly  verv  )ioor  in  quality  and  selling  from 
$2(3  3  per  b.irrel.  Tho  nearby  Pennsylvania 
and  Ntw  .Tersey  radiKhes  are  sliowing  fine 
qualify,  and  nieeting  an  active  demand  at 
$2.50(«3  per  100.  Pepqiers  continue  m 
'iirht  supi.ly  and  the  market  is  firm  and  !\ 
little  higher  tHian  last  week,  bcsf  now  sell- 
iiiir  up  to  $4.25  per  crate  with  rrtioice  at  $2.50 
^"mS.  Nftarby  rhubarb  is  quite  plentiful  but 
under  an  active  demand  is  cleaniirg  up 
HaWy  at  2(5/  3(!  per  b\inch.  Scullion*  are 
hho<w-in"r  priij'ct.ienlly  no  change  from  day 
to  dnv.  prices  ranging  generally  from  75f(<7' 
$1.25  per  100.  as  to  qn.xlity.  Norfolk 
*pinar<h  is  sliowing  a  big  rant'e  in  quality, 
mere  being  lots  of  i>oor  yellow  ,bere  which 
is  sr-Vii  u'  low.  wfhile  good  Mock  is  selling 
from  $2f?5^r2.'5rt  per  barrel.  New  .Tersey 
anKl  Pennis.slvHnia  sprinafh.  however.  i* 
grndiMily  appearing  on  'the  market  and  the 
trade  \*  giving  this  the  j.referencp  at  40(S^ 
no-  '.er  box.  While  /jniuilies  of  tomatoes 
are  not  he^vv.  the  qualitv  i'"  mo«tly  poor 
and    fancy    are    ranging    mostly     .it    $2.5o(ri  3 
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per  crate,  and  $1.50(^2.50  for  c<h<yi«e. 
Strictly  fancy  toonatoes,"  however,  are  seM- 
ing  uj>  to  $3.50  per  crate,  bitt  suoh  are 
very  scarce.  White  turnips  are  ailiout  tJ5c 
per  barrel  easier,  selling  nWstly  at  $2.25 
per  ibarrel.  Watercress  continue*  about 
steady  at  2@2%  per  bunch. 
Fruits 
The  eupplies  of  frei*h  fruit  of  all  kind* 
continue  very  li^ht,  and  the  market  is  ruJ- 
ing  firm  and  active  on  a.11  fruit  showing 
goood  quality.  Supjilies  of  strawberries  are 
far  below  normal  for  this  period  of  year, 
altho  offerings  are  gradually  getting  more 
plentiful.  North  Carolina  is  still  sapply- 
ing  the  bulk  of  the  berries  with  the  Nor- 
folk season  just  starting.  .\t  this  writing 
North  Carolina  berries  are  -selling  all  the 
way  from  13(<?2.5c  jier  quart,  mostly  18((? 
2(2c.  A  few  Norfolk  1  erries  b;ive  sold  as 
high  as  30c  per  qwarl.  but  most  of  them 
are  poor  and  f»miall  and  selling  from  15((/^ 
20c.  The  light  offerings  of  berries  have 
been  a  diig  lielp  to  the  api>le  unarket,  and 
aipples  have  been  sellling  extremely  high. 
Baldwins  run  from  $5ra  7  per  barrel;  Ben 
Bavis,  $4(^15.50;  WinesaijiS,  $6(»'7;  Albe- 
nrarle  Pi|>i>ins.  $4,50(^(7  per  barrel.  In 
bo.ves  Wiuesaps  have  ranged  from  $2(gi3.25; 
Newiowns.  $2(f(2.75:  Black  Bens,  $2fal 
2.75;    Arkansas    Blacks,    $2(<^3. 

Ponltry 

Under  a  good  active  demand,  live  fowls 
are  firm  and  at>ont  2(?r.3c  higher  1>han  last 
week,  selling  at  36 f"  37c;  staggy  roosters, 
nncbaiiired  at  24(«26c:  old  roosters  steady 
at  32(1/ 23c.  A  few  sjiring  ohickens  have 
made  their  apiiemranee  on  the  market  and 
are  bringing  the  high  prices  of  55'// 63c  per 
(lOund.  Ouini'as  rem-ain  steady  from  i$l.i50 
(((  1.05  jier  jMiir.  and  pigeons  are  also  un- 
t'hanged  from  35((?'50c. 
Eggs 

There  has  been  jir.Tctically  no  ^'liange  in 
tihe  egg  marlret  since  our  lasit  report.  Sup- 
p!ii>s  continue  fairly  liberal,  but  nnder  a 
good  consuming  demand  the  m.irket  has 
been  cleaning  up  from  day  to  day.  Current 
receipts  are  quot.ible  at  30c;  nearby  firsts, 
37 '/^c;  Western  eggs,  from  36(S)37%C 
to    quality;    Southerns    at    34(?r35c. 

BALTIMOEE    PBODUCE 


as 


Baltimore,    Md.,    May    6,    1918. 

Produce. — Potatoes,  white,  Maryland  and 
Pennsvlvania.  $1.  l.'>(«  1.25  cwt;  do..  New 
York,  If  1. 15 f.7>l. •_'.•>;  Easier  Shore.  $1(?»1.10 
cwt.  Sweet  i)OlatO0S,  yellow.  $  t  (n  5  bhl ; 
$1.60("2  hainiier.  As]>aragus,  $1.5U(i/ 2.50  doz 
BeetJ?,  3(</.>c  hch.  Cabbbage.  ■new.  $2(ii2.50 
<Tate.  Celery,  Florida,  $2(^2.75  crate;  do.. 
native,  5(3  6c  bch.  Cucuniliers,  $2.50('/ 3 
crate.  Lettiwe,  $1.50(?»2  basket.  Onions,  yel- 
low. $1.5()r'i  1.75  cwt;  red,  $l.S5rfil.50  cwt. 
Radishes,  $1(5/1.25  basliet.  TomjvtOes,  $2  ("  3 
crate.      Rhubarb,    $2    per    100. 

Fruit. — .\iiples,  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. $3.50(?i5;  New  York  State,  $4@6; 
do..  No.  2,  $2.50((i  3..50.  Strawberries,  15(<? 
25c    qt. 

Butler. — Creamery,  western,  extras.  43(5' 
44c;  firsts,  42(??43c;  pound  jirints.  4')(f^46r; 
do.,  fir'.its.  43(??44c.  Nearby  creamery.  40(3) 
41c;  do.,  firsts.  39(f?40c.  Dairy  prints,  31 
(r/:t2c:    do.,    firsts.    SOr./ 31c. 

Ebk>. — State.  Pennsylvania  and  n^-arbr, 
35c;  Easter  Shore  and  Virgini.i,  35c;  South- 
erns,   34c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Chickens.  3a(a'40c;  do.. 
■sniringers,  5.5c(<i00c;  old  roosters.  18(</2<>c; 
ducks,  27("2«c;  jiigeons,  40c  j)r;  guinea 
for»-!s,    fill '''/75c    each. 

Ilav  and  Straw. — No.  1  timothy,  $32.50; 
.standard  timotliy,  .$31.50(<7  32 ;  No.  2  timo- 
tbv,  $31;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed, 
S^^.i^Of./ 32;  No.  2  lizht  clover.  $30.50(3) 
31.50.  No.  1  clover  mixed.  $30. 50(^31.50; 
No.  2  $2rt.50f(7  30.  No.  1  strai^'ht  rye  str.iw, 
$20;  No.  1  tanprled,  $17.50'7>  18.50;  wheat 
straw.    $15(3  17;   oats    straw.    $16(3  19. 

Grains. — Wheat,  bag  lots,  $2.0*1(32.13  bu. 
Corn,  bag  lots,  wliite,  $1.72(3  1.75  bu ;  yel- 
low ear  corn.  $8.50(Ji8.75  bbl.  Standard 
white  oats,  87»(.e;  No.  3  white,  86%c. 
Rvf.  No.  2  western,  $2.10@i2.40;  bag  lots, 
$2(3  2.20. 


YOBK   PRODUCE    MARKET 


York.   Pa..    May    6,    1918. 

There  is  li-ttle  demand  for  the  small  l«*s 
of  leftover  vegetables  from  the  farms  at 
this  time.  Much  fresh  )iroduce  is  being 
»ihiii|>ed  from  the  souih  and  this  has  the 
jirefercnce.  Eggs  are  in  light  demand.  Pota- 
toes are  not  moving  at  all,  Apjtles  are  slow 
at    slightly    advanced    prices. 

Eggs — 32(3  34c    per    dozen. 

Butter. — Ooumfry,  4-5 ^3 48c  lb;  seiiarator, 
50 ((1 15 5c    lb.      Milk,    10c   quart. 

Voiiltrv. — ^Hens.  23(3^30c  lb;  dressed,  75c 
(3$1.75    ea(^. 

Vegetal/les. — ^Potatoes.  Sto'lOc  %  pk;  40 
(TTGOc  bu;  eabbase.  5(3 10c  hd;  lettuie.  3(3 
8c  hd;  beets,  3('(5c  bdh ;  radis.hes.  3'<i7c 
bch;  onions,  5(3  7c  bf'h ;  lima  beans.  Iflc  pt ; 
soup  beans,  15/;il7c  pt;  corn  meal,  ]0(;i12e 
qt;    turnips,    25c     %    pt. 

Smoked  Me;;ts. — Sausage,  40(3  4.ic  lb; 
pudding.  2i3c  lb;  hams,  4.5c  lb;  sliced.  45(3 
(;4r  lb;  bacon.  60c.  lb;  bologna,  15c  V4  lb: 
dried    beef,    Ifx'    H    lb;    lard.    32(3  3Cc    lb. 

Retail  firain  Market. — Wheal.  $2.25;  corn. 
$1.90;  oats,  $1.20;  rye,  $2.10;  bran.  $2.60 
cwt;    middlint-".    $3    per    cwt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market — Wheat,  $2.12: 
corn,  $1.62:  o.its.  90c:  rye.  $2;  bran,  $50 
ton:    middlings,    $60    jier    ton. 


PITTSBURGH     PRODUCE 


'Pittsl.urs^,   Pa..   May  6.   1918. 

There  in  a  good  movement  of  vegetables, 
but  prices  on  all  old  stock  is  lower.  New 
stuff  from  the  South  is  mee^ine  with  good 
demand  and  is  firm  when  of  good  quality. 
New  vcirefabTes  help  di'press  the  market  on 
old  stock  except  whern  the  latter  are  of 
best    quality. 

.V'.^jiarasrus,  Konlliern,  $3.50(3  $4.50  box; 
do.  home  groiwn,  75(frH5e  jxr  bundle.  Beans. 
ri-een.  $2(3  2.75  h.-unper.  Bi'cts.  $1  50(1/1.75 
h.imi.er.  Ca.l/1/bsffe,  old.  $25(rr30  ton;  do. 
new.  $2(3  3  cnate.  Carrot*,  now.  35(3  4.5t 
df7.  CuciKnVbers.  $2(17  2  50  hamper.  TTor«e- 
r  idi!*>  $5.5n('«  «  bbl.  Lettuce.  southern. 
$1.75';i2    humpcr;    do.    leaf,    40'"  45c    basket. 


Onions,  $1.50(fri.75  sack;  yellow.  $1.65® 
1.75.  Pursnijis,  50@65o  bu.  Peas,  $3(<? 
3.25  hamper.  Potatoes,  old  $1.75(J12.25 
siaick;  do.,  new,  $3(3  4.75  bbl;  do.,  sweet, 
$1.85(3  2  hami)er.  Radishes,  25  (3  35c  doz.; 
$1(3  1.35  baski>t.  Rhubarb,  20(ct2.5c  bundle. 
Spinach,  fife  1.25  bu.  Tomatoes,  $3.25C'/:) 
4  crate.  Apples,  $4(3  7  bbl.  Strawberries, 
$7(3)8    crate;    do.,    fair,    $5(«  6. 

Live  poultry  is  now  arriving  in  quanti- 
ties to  become  staple  on  the  nvarket.  The 
demand  is  only  moderate  and  prices  are 
none   too   firm. 

Live  Poultry. — Hens,  a3(3a5c  lb;  apring- 
ers,  32(<i35c;  roosters,  23  (((25c:  turkeys, 
30(3  35c;  ducks.  28 rri  30c;  g.ese,  22(</25c; 
guinea    hens,    $1    pr. 

l>ressed  Poultry. — Hens,  35(3  40c  lb; 
springers,  35(3)40c;  ducks,  38((/40i-;  tur- 
keys, 38(f"/4(>c;  ducks,  35(«3Cc;  fowls, 
4or,j  43c. 

Dairy  Products.— Tliero  was  an  advance 
of  one  cent  jier  )>ound  on  besit  grades  of 
butter.  Cheese  holds  steady.  Kggs  are 
sliRQitly    lower. 

Elgin  prints,  47(3  48c;  Elgin  tubs.  46',4(a) 
47i^c;  New  York  cheese,  28(3S9c;  do., 
Ohio,  2«>.i(3  27'C.  Seleeted  eggs,  A^Miw 
.'t7',{!c;  eggs  at  mark,  35(336c.  Goose  eggs, 
$1(31.10    doz;     ducks    eggs,     38(3*400. 

Grain  and  Hay. — No.  2  yellow  ear  corn.  $2 
(3  2.05  bu;  No.  3  yellow  s.helled,  $1.80(3) 
1.85;  No.  2  white  oats,  95%(ff96c;  No. 
3  do.,  94(3  941,1.  c  bu ;  standard  osvts,  95(3) 
95'4c  bu;  No.  1  timothy  hav,  $28(5?2a.50 
ton;  No.  2  do.  $24.50(3*315.  No.  1  light 
mixed,  $24(3  25.  Rve  «^raw,  $16(3)16.50. 
Oat  straw,  $14.50(3>15.  Wheat  straw,  $14.50 
(3-15. 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCE 


New    York    City.     May     6.     1918. 

Butter  market  is  active  jiiid  prices  un- 
settled. Cheese  firm.  High  grade  eggs  in 
good  demand.  All  poultry  is  finn.  New 
l>otatoes     are     lower. 

Butter.  —  Creamery,  extras  (92  score'', 
lier  pound,  48c;  hicher  .score,  48i4(f(49<-; 
thirds  to  firsts.  36(347M!c;  state  dairy,  37 
((/47c;    ladles.    32(7/"35c. 

Cheese. — Colored  spectals,  25'^  (3 COc; 
Daisies.    25(3  25i^e. 

Eggs. — Fresh  gathered  extras.  38  (3^  38%  c: 
extra  firsts,  36iL'("37'c;  nearby  white,  fine 
to  fancy,  41  (342c;  ordinary  to  good,  38(3) 
40c;     browns,     38(3  39c. 

Vesretabies  and  Greens. — .Vsjiaragus.  fancy 
$3.i25((/ 3.75  doz.  bchs ;  prime.  $2.25(33; 
culls.  $1.50(3  2.  Beets,  per  bbl.  $1(31.50. 
Onions,  per  100-lb.  bag.  50c  (ff  $2.25.  Pota- 
toes, .lersey.  $1.2.".(3 1.50  per  10(i  lbs.  Oar- 
rots,  $1.00(32  i>er  barrel.  Scu'llions.  per 
100  bchs.  $1.50(3  2.50;  spinaih,  i^er 
$1(3  2.50. 

Apjiles. — Winesap,    $4(3  7; 
$3.50(35.50;     King,     $4(37;     Baldwin, 
7.50;    Northern    Spy,    $4(3  8. 


rh,      per     bbl. 

York    Imperial. 
$4(&i 


LANCASTER    PRODUCE 

Lancaster,    Pa.,   May    6,    1918. 

Hundreds  of  bushels  of  potatoes  were 
hauled  back  to  the  farms  of  this  county  this 
morning,  and  many  were  sold  from  door  to 
door  on  the  way  home,  by  farmers  who 
apparently  have  been  holding  iarce  quan- 
tities over  the  winter.  Priices  feJI  to  seventy 
cents  a  bushel,  the  lowest  that  has  prevailed 
here  for  many  monthn.  .Vspan^gus  was 
oft'ered  again  in  large  qnaittities  and  the 
demand    was    brisk. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Creamery  butter.  55tf» 
60.';  country  butter,  55(q5JJc;  fre»h  ecs*> 
'XidtZae    Jier    dozen. 

Poultry. — Dressed  old  chickens.  $1.25(3) 
1.75;  dressed  young  chickens,  $1.2.5;  live 
chickens,  $1.75(3  2  jier  pair;  live  old  chick- 
ens.   35c    j>er    lb. 

A''egetable»  and  Fruits. — .\sparagus,  7(3) 
10c  per  buiioh;  sjiinach.  20c  '^  ]ik ;  pota- 
toes. 10(!fl2c  %  pk ;  do..  50c(3$l  per  bu ; 
new  potatoes,  70c  V2  pk ;  sweet  potatoes, 
25(3  30c  '{.  jik;  egg  jilaiit,  10'3  15c  eaeh; 
lettuce,  5(</ 12c  j)er  bead;  lima  beans.  18c 
pint;  new  beans,  50'/i60c  Vn  pk ;  apples, 
2>5(3  35c    "2    pk. 

Grain  Market. — Milling  w.heat.  $2.05  per 
bu;  new  ear  corn,  $1.60:  rye,  $1.90;  oats, 
80c;  No.  1  timothy  hay,  $28  p.  r  ton;  clover 
bay,    $25;    wheat    straw.    $17;    oat   straw,    $10. 

PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 


IMiiladelphia,   Pa  .    May  6,   1918. 

Beef  Cattle. — Offerings  of  -teers  were 
light  and  the  market  ruled  firmer  under  a 
fairly  active  demand.  Bulls  and  cows  sold 
fairly  and  values  were  well  sustained.  Buy- 
ers were  manifesting  more  interest  in  ca've< 
and  prices  ruh'd  firm,  with  supplies  well 
und<'r    control. 

Steers,  ;.ood  to  choice.  $15('i  16  60;  fair 
to  ?ood,  $1:150(3  15;  common  to  fair.  $12((/ 
13.50;  biuls.  $10f// 12.50;  extnis  hiirher; 
bnlN.  common.  $«.75(r/ 10;  cow".  fat,  per 
lb.;  choii ' .  9  '10*ie;  fair  to  good,  per  lb., 
7'i("9c;  boloi-na  carttle,  choice.  5i-j(3  7%c; 
coMiinon.  4  (3  5c;  calves,  extra  clioice,  $I5(}$ 
l"i50;  fair  to  good,  $13(314.50;  common, 
$111(3  12;  Tennessee  and  southern,  $8(3) 
13.50. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — There  wa^  a  rather 
better  movi-ment  in  both  sheep  and  lanxb* 
and  )>riies  were  well  maintained  under  mod- 
erate offerinsrs. 

Sheep,  wethers,  extra.  $14.!iO(?M5:  good 
I0  dioice.  $13(314:  medium.  $11('M2;  com- 
mon. $8(3  9.50;  ewes,  heavy,  faf.  $13/3  14. 
T,ambs.  olioicp.  $20.50(321:  do,  medium, 
$18(3  19:     inferior,    $15r,i  16.50. 

Ho2s. — Receipt'4  were  quite  liberal  and 
tibe  market  ruled  a  shade  easier,  but  at  re- 
vised figures  olioicp  slock  was  in  fair  re- 
qui>^t.  There  was  le«s  complaint  of  stock 
being  delayed  .in  transit.  Quotations  for 
best      western.      $19.50. 

City     Dressed     Stock. — Steers,    beifers 
cows    sold    fairly    and    ruled    firm,    with 
J. lies    well    undiT    control.      ThiTe    was    a 
niovein/'nt     in     other     kinds     and     price* 
irally    were     well     maintained. 

Steers.  21(3  2«c;  heifers,  til  (3  23c:  cow«. 
16(71  22c;  calves.  25  ((/26c:  southern  and 
barnyards,  16(3  Iftc;  country  dressed.  19(3 
21c;  sheep,  -choice.  25(3  27c;  do.  extra,  28c: 
K-j-mb*,    2Hr3  32c;    hogs,    25 '4  c. 


and 

fair 
gen- 


LIVE     STOCK     MARKETS 


New  York,  May  6. — Beeveii. — Recei|»t«, 
2635;  »to«dy,  steers,  fll(«17;  bulls,  $Sui! 
13.50;    cows,    $5^11.95. 

Calves. — Receiprtn,  7300;  steady;  vealsi 
$12(316;  culls,  910(S'12;  skirm-railch  calves, 
^lOfell. 

ffheep  and  Lambs. — Receiii^s,  430*; 
steady;  clipped  sheep,  $8(3  12;  wool  weth- 
ers, $18;  wood  lambs,  $18(45(21.25;  commoa 
and   medium    cli])ped,    $15((/ 16.75. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  6550;  market  liig'her  at 
$18(/iil8.60;    roughs,    $6.50. 


Lancaster,  May        6. — Cattle. — Receipts, 

1080  head,  agaiii.st  1020  head  last  Monday; 
market  active;  prices  steady;  good  to  fat 
steers,  $14.2.5(316;  medium  to  good  steers, 
$12.75(3  14;  common  to  medium  steers, 
$11.75(«il3;  good  to  j.rime  bulls,  $11.75(3^ 
13;  medium  to  good  lui.ls.  $11(5/12;  com- 
mon to  medium  bulls,  $10(3  11.50;  good  to 
prime  cows,  $9.50(3  10. 7.'< ;  medium  to  good 
cows,  $8.50(3  9.50;  common  to  medium  cow*. 
$7.25(//8;  medium  to  good  bologna  cows, 
'$5.7'5(3  6j25  ;  common  bolocnas.  $5(3  5.75; 
pl^ain  light-weight  calves.  14>^@l/5^ce  per 
ib;     lightweight     calves,    ,10(3  12c. 

Hogis. — Receipts,  180  head;  m-arkef  slow; 
jiriees  steady;  best  grades.  $18. 25(«  18.75; 
lieht  roughs,  .^Kj. 50(3  1 7.50 ;  heavy  roughs, 
$12.50(3  16. 


PHILADELPHIA  HAY   AND   GRAIN 


Philadelphia.   Pa..   May    6,    1918. 

BslI'Cd  Hay  and  Stnaw. — iReceiptis,  108 
tons  of  hay  and  5  cars  of  straw.  The  hay 
market  ruled  finn.  wit'h  demand  equal  to 
tho  verv  limited  offerings.  .Straiw  was  stead- 
ily  held. 

Tiiinothy  hay,  atvording  to  location — No.  1 
large  ba.!es.  $29'"  :U);  No.  1,  sm.ill  bales,  $29 
(3'30;  No.  2.  $27(328;  No.  3,  $23(325;  sam- 
ple, $17(3  20;  no  grade,  $14(316;  clover- 
mixed  hay.  light  mixed,  $27(u28;  No.  1  do., 
$25.50(5  26.50;   No.  2,   do.  $24(3  25. 

Straw.  —  No.  1  strairht  rye.  $21(3  22; 
No.  2  do..  $2 1.50(7? 22;  No.  1  tangled  rye, 
$19.50(3  20;  No.  2  do..  $18.50®  19;  No.  1. 
wheat  straw,  $18.50^/19:  No.  2  do.,  $18(3i 
18.50;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $19(g^l9.50;  No.  2 
do.,    $18(318.50. 

Corn. — Car  lots.  No.  2  yellow,  $1.74(3 
1.76. 

Oats. — No.   2   white,    89  (3  90c. 


NEW   YORK  HAY   AND   GRAIN 


New  York  City,  May  6.  1918. 
Peed. — The  usual  Saturday  market  pre- 
vailed. Prices  were  nominally  unchanged. 
Demand  was  routine,  buyers  taking  but 
lim'rted  quantities  sufficient  to  cover  some 
nearby  needs.  There  is  a  fair  amount  in 
transit  and  delivery  of  this  is  being  await- 
ed. Corn  feed  meal  was  held  at  $57  per 
ton,  promi)t  shiiiment  from  the  West,  this 
being  one  of  tsiie  strongest  grades  on  the 
list.  Small  offerings  ©f  barley  feed  were 
made  at  $39  jier  ton  and  oat  feed  at  $32 
per  ton.  There  w»8  no  inquiry  for  lin- 
seed lueal,  wiiiicii  is  iRitarai  in  view  of  tiic 
easy       undertone       diis;>lay<>d.  Quotations 

(prompt  Western  ^ipment);  Rye  middlings 
nominal;  oat  feed,  $33  per  ton;  barUy 
feed,  %^9;  linseed  meal,  per  ton,  $55.50: 
com  feed   meal,    $57    per   ton. 

Hay  and  Straw. — ^T^ere  has  been  do  ir.- 
crease  in  offerings  in  Brooklyn  and  npi>er 
New  York  markets  and  tone  there  con- 
tinues firm.  At  Thirty-third  street  and 
at  river  barge  piers  offerings  of  medium 
and  low  grades  are  still  quite  liberal  and 
no    improvement    on    such. 

Hay. — No.  1,  prime,  $30(3  32;  No.  2,  $26 
(5? 29;    fancv    clover    mixed,    $27(329. 

Straw. — No.    1    rve.   $18. 

Com. — No.    3,    $1.60. 

Oats. — No.    2,    wliite,    88  (3  89c. 


PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY   MARKET 


absorbing    a'.'. 

creamery,    ex- 
48(<(49c;    ex- 


Philadelphia.   Pa..   May   6,    191S, 
Butter. — Receipts    were   light   and   the   ma:'- 

ket    ruled    firm,     with    demand 

offerings. 

Western,    fresh,    solid-packed 

tra,    47c;    higher-scoring   goods,  . 

tra  firsts,    46c;  firsts,   45c:    seconds.    42 '3  43c: 

sweet     creamery,     extra,     48<  :     under     grade. 

42(?i47c;        nearby     prints,     fancy,     51c;     do. 

average,    extra,   48r350c;   firsts;    4"6(347c:    sec 

onds,     43(;i.45c:     garlicky.     38  (3  43c;      specia: 

brands   jobbing    at    52(3»ij5c. 

Receipts,  as  compiled  bv  the  Bureau  (■' 
Markets,  2773  tubs  of  butter  and  797.1 
cases  of  eggs. 

Cheese    was    quiet    but   firm    under    scarcity. 


New  York,    whole-milk,   fancv.    25  > 


iais     higflier;      New 
to    good,    23  (3  25c. 


■ac; 


York,      whole-milk. 


spec- 
fair 


ITEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET 


New    York    City,     May     6.     1918. 

ThP  reduction  in  retail  rates,  which  hr« 
n<»  an  object  the  stimutatiion  of  demand  and 
sales,  has  not  yet  m.iterially  reduced  the  tnr 
plus.  The  conimlssion  rates  for  grade  B  te 
the  producer  in  the  26-cent  zone  are  Jf2.'l'l 
a  hundred  per  3  jicrcent  milk:  $2.70,  or  ai  • 
liroxim.nitely  5.75  ceirts  a  quart,  for  3.6  ji't- 
cent,    and    $2.86    for    4    jiercent. 

The  receipts  of  milk  and  cream  ii  40- 
qf.  cans  for  tlie  week  ending  May  4  were 
■as    follows: 


(long    haull 


Railroad 

Erie      

.■^usquelVanna 
West     Wiorp 
Tisckawanna 
V     Y.    Central 

Ontario      

I.ehiah     Valley 
Vew     Haven 
Peniis.vlvania 
Other     Sources 


Totals 

.Same    week     last     year 


Milk 

3ft  512 

fi.TSI 

10.780 

66.rt10 

,131.693 

,    43.643 

,    48  714 

4.988 

11.120 

7.290 


Creiim 

2.  "28 

■14 

l.i'8'l 

2. 12'> 

3  09') 

4'..-i71 

1.1  T'l 

4: 

•J  ."ill 

.•,00 


.370.131 
.386.164 


1.-vl22 
I2.2<'''ft 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


f  Cumber  land  County 
Breeders'  Sale 

Wednesdaiy.   May  22 

at  the 

Carlisle  Fair  Grounds 

CarlUle,  Pa. 
on  Lincoln   Highivajr 

60 — Registered   Holstcins — 60 

Good  records,  good   breeding,   choice   individuals. 
Tbeae  cows  are  bred  to   King   .\icartra,  Pauiine,  a 
80D  of  the  $50,000  Sire  and    others  of  equal  merit. 
Salt*  from  U  to  4  P.  M. 
Send  lor  oataVtgue.  Come  to  the  sale. 

L  V    OTTO,  Rt  t,  CariM.,  Panoa. 


I 


MAKE 


■$• 


MORE      «P     MOMEY    9 

in   dairying.       You  can   when   you    find 
out  as   thoiuanda  of   others   have,    that 

Purebred  HOLSTEINS 

^^^!?<ro   MOST  PROFITABLE 
COWS  ON    EARTH 

They    yield    the  largest  quantitie*  •! 
mUk  and  bulterfat  at  the   lowest  cast. 

'♦'»«•  /ar  frm    iV«r>>utfton 
^^^^^^     No  oM%attoa— wc  hav*  notbiM   ■• 

■■■■M^  wanttoaeli  you. 

m03aUF  TBEHOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N.  OV 
II     Ua>l    AMERICA,  BoxZ18,Brattleboro»Vt 


Conduetad  bjr  W.  C  Fair.  V.  S. 

Advlee  thru  this  department  la  free  to  our  »iit>. 
•orlbara.  Each  oommunlcutlou  sliould  state  hlstorv 

and  addr«.  of  writer,  initials  only^l  hi  pX 
lUhod  We  cannot  make  reply  by  maU.  TtiUi  ta 
2S,*'.«.'it'**  "?*  valuable  columns  of  the  iMkper  and 
^ii"-i?.**  «•«»•»•  to  make  uae  of  It.  Clippie  from 
thta  column,  when  nroperly  preserved  anTclaasl- 
nea.  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
•ymposlums  a  farmer^tockman  cau  obtain. 


BABY  CHK 

Hatched  for 

5  Cents  Each 


For  Sale  SfSUSon^'SSS^ 

NORTH  Bioi  POOlTry  CoT' 


1»— 51» 

Write    Desk   £ 
Allcuic^n,  Pa. 


While  UghoTR  Pullttt  and  YMiliHgHtM 

»1.25each.  FORK.ST  FARM.         Rockaway,  N^ 


Dinglefon  Farm 


NEWTOWN   SQUARE.  fA 

Fiftaan  miias  from  Philailclphia 

Hlfti  Butter    Fat  Bulls— For  Salt 

Stveral  Beauties.    Ready  F«  Sirriet. 
|UatDS 

'Penahurst  OzfordLaaa  9J)22  Ib«. 
inllk.6I9  Ibd.  butter  as  a  2-yr.-old. 
SultaM  FIMU.  10.847  Iba.  milk, 
7M  pounds  Djttcr. 
renahunt  Mona  2iid  8,755  lb«<.  niMk.  551  Iba.  butter. 
All  by  a«e  wkoae  (}a»a  aallkad  14.1S4pounda  mtUc 
•  )-«ar.     833  pounda  butter  at  2  years. 


la 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

ae^m-ettiiiti  Holstala  B«ir«rCalv««$l5  to  S30 
•acb.  oxpreai  paid  In  lots  of  Ave.  Tvo  Heller 
CalvM  from  registered  aire  (dam's  reeotd  27  Iba. 
butter  7  darM.  and  Railgtared  BuU  CaM  far  wa 

f.  o.  h.  CorUaad.     Nice  carload   "' 

Heitera.  bred  to  iWlMcrad  sire.  I 
and  everythmg  in  Holsteins. 

C.  W.  KLLIS.  Jr..  Corttaad.  N.  Y. 
Offlce.  31  1-2  Main  St.  Bell  phone. 


Nice  carload  of  two-year-old 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

7-8  Holstein  calves,  eit'ier  sex,  $5  to  $80  each,  ex- 
press prepaid  in  lots  of  5.  4A  hicfa  gra4k  S-year- 
olds,  close  sprinK'Ts,  $05  to  $80  each.  40  vearlings 
not  bred;  30  reffist^red  heifers  ready  to  breed  $I«A 
each.  88  registere<l  bull*.  Registered  and  high 
grade  cows  ett  laraera'  price*. 

John  C  Reasan.  Tully.  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


Two  matur*  eows,  one  heifer,  two  mature  bulti 
and  some  bull  calves,  all  realstered.  This  Is  well 
bred  surplus  Htock  oBered  for  sale  by  members 
of  the  Monroe  County  Avrehlre  CMub,  at  fann- 
ers' priees.  Addrm*  M  parHculan. 


HENRY   HESTER.      Seentary, 
R.  F.  D.  1,    Stroudaburg,  Penima. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturaliy  Polled    HoUtein-Frieaun 


bull  calves,  sire  I  by 
4yr.  old,  liJl.r  1). 


a  son  of 
butter  In 


Uescripave  catalog  lor  nama. 
GEO.  B.  8rKVi:N.SO.>I  A  SON.S 


the  World's  Record  senlor 
365  days,  at  $100  and  up. 


Clarks  Summit.  Pa. 


Ret;iHiemd  Holstein  bull  calves  from  A.  R.  O    danw 
and  u  30  lb.  sire.       V/Tlt-3  for  prices,    plctuivs  and  ped- 


U^rees 


.\Lf  ER  M.  CRUTTENDEN.       WUkeivBarre.  Pa. 


Re<r.  &(;rade  Holsteins  S.'^tiTeS?.!' 

esBtior  part  credit.  7-8  Holstein  Calves   s'daysol.l  '  »-'d 
•  tia  each.Froiii  reg.  sires.  Harry   v  all,  Marn  ick.  N.  Y. 


Holateto 

..jrvleeabis 

BONN  YN4  BAD*  1  AR 


Deitlftercd     HoUteto    and    Guernsey       bulls  from 
«»'»«1.*?  servleeable  an.    250  anlmala    In  tbe  herd 
MS.    R.   1>.  1.     Barrtoburg.  Pa 


Reg.  ShorthoTQ  Cattle  ^j^  '*^'"  »■" 

R.   H.  LYLE. CADIZ.  OHIO 

HOLSTEIN  »ULl^ 

era  or     '  -  '         '  -  - 
Price 


•rd  of  paodami  .1 H') 
i$75. 


„ BMPtha.  averaM   reo- 

Oakj  l>alnr  rarm.         Wyafu-iini,  pa. 


Reg.  Jerseys  SfSSiTt'he 

Fred  O.  W.  BUNK,     - 


of    the  oaoat  noted 

'orld. 

Wuodtawii  VMtn.  AJlentown.  Pa 


AvrshireS  ?2i?f  i^:5  .^^^  kuU  and  heifer  ewve^. 
aoicti*.  i«iM^*Si.^2?^  Ilnes^teasonable  prlo  as.  Ir- 
■oectiOQ  lavltad.  Robert  reoairletoo  <k  Son.  Ulsl  er  pa. 


Milking  Shorthorns  ?VJ?  *Vr'' 


■red  from  f.e 

- .J  Ktr.-iin.'j.  tor 

Sons.  Ulster.  Pa. 


Holstein  Hulls    *^'^  *•  •*•  ^*-  •*»"«*  *  nte  your 
E  ^--'  -        '"    wantathey  are  prieed  toselL  M. 

•5.Ba«hoar.  Crystal  Sprlnz  .stock  Farm,Mt«lestown.P.n; 


BULL  BARGAIN  SjRiT'SS:;;'^^"'"**"'  ^'^'• 

Rllcntoo,  Lye.  Co..  Pa. 


f  •  TOMKINS. 


taS^l  VniS*^'"?  "t"-  *i"«''^"*-^-  helfer8.1-n»     *  American 
"  <-'0v.  Cbene;  bull  oalvea.     J.  .s.Yoder.      Wooeter  O. 


RECi      AV''^'"*    .Ico'Tr.ivParlln'j  Jwlfrr^ 5  better 
IlVT.B»55L'"     Ooofl  brPHing.      inquire 


T 


MMMniniHiintMtMtii 

'lliltMOTMHi 


"""*******—" " inr  uiiiiuim 


lEIX  the  advertiser    you  saw 
«<fv.  in    Pennsylvania    F.inner, 


WIMHKMIMmNWMMKHMIMIIMI  II  NtttMU  M«ltlHIJtMMMMI>iti 

IIHinH«HI»ltlll|Ht|t(Hfl«IHItM*HIMIMIIMt<ttMN*lintlMIIII 


Too    Much    Bowel    Action. — Collar 
Qall — I  have   a   mare,    16   years   old, 
that   suddenly  commenced    to    scour 
while  standing  in  stable.     I  had  not 
changed  her  feed.  She  is  fed  3  quarts 
of  equal  parts  meal  and  bran,  twice 
a  day.     This  purging  seems  to  leave 
her  soon  as  she  is  driven  or  worked. 
She  aUo  has  boil  on  shoulder  which 
I  am  unable  to  heal.     E.   D.,  Hones- 
dale,    Pa. — Her    case    is    rather    un- 
usual   as    purging     is    best     treated 
when  the  animal  is  kept  very  quiet. 
Exercise  produces   bowel    action   and 
is  one  of  the  remedies  tor  constipa- 
tion.    Feed  her  no  bran  when  she  is 
Idle,   but  more    well-cured    timothy. 
Mix  equal  parts  ginger,  cooking  soda 
and    ground     gentian    together     and 
give    her   one   tablespoonful    at    dose 
in  feed,  S  times  a  day.     Dissolve  \  lb. 
acetate  lead,    and    3    ounces  sulphate 
ainc  in  four  quarts  of  water  and  wet 
sore  on  shoulder  five  times  daily.     If 
the  collar  caused    the   sore   you   had 
better  remove  some  of  filling  in  or- 
der to  reliere  shoulder  ot  undue  pres- 
sure   and    friction.      Then    sore    will 
heal. 

Nasal  Obstruction. — About  April 
first  I  wrote  you  about  my  mare.  You 
prescribed  treatment  thru  veterinary 
column,  and  the  remedy  seemed  to 
cure  h$r  of  nasal  catarrh.  But  now 
she  seems  to  blow  considerable, 
whenever  she  is  exerted  much.  I  am 
told  that  she  may  have  growth  in 
nostril,  but  if  she  has  I  am  unaMe 
to  locate  it.  I  do  not  like  to  part 
with  her  as  she  is  safe  to  drive,  be- 
sides she  is  good  worker.  What  do 
you  recommend?  I.  Y..  Spring  City. 
Pa. — I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
you    had    better   leave    her   alone    as 

fillA   Haa   nnt    vat    VtnA    a^%fl\t^inw\¥    n^^^    »^ 

fully  recover  from  for»er  trouble. 
Give  her  a  dessert  spoonful  of  bicar- 
bonate soda  at  dose  In  feed  or  drink- 
ing water.  3  times  a  day.  Light 
work  will  be  a  benefit  to  her. 

WireCut. — One  of  our  two-year- 
old  colts  ran  against  a  wire  fence 
cutting  shoulder  some  two  or  three 
inches  in  length.  The  home  remedies 
we  have  applied  fail  to  heal  the 
wound.  A.  G.  H..  Spring  City.  Pa. — 
First  of  all  a  wound  should  be  clean- 
ed of  all  dirt  and  irritating  particles. 
Paint  it  once  with  tincture  of  iodine 
and  then  apply  equal  parts  oxide  zinc 
and  boric  acid  freely,  twice  or  three 
times  daily.  Another  excellent  rem- 
edy for  wound  healing  is  Chlorazene. 
Bone  Spavin. — We  have  a  four- 
yeaf^old  mule  that  is  working  on 
farm.  He  has  hard  bunch  on  lower 
part  of  hock  joint.  Whatev.er  it  is. 
it  has  caused  no  lameness,  aUho  it 
has  been  there  for  the  past  twelve 
months.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  who 
is  an  experienced  mule  man,  tells  me 
it  is  bone  siMvln.  What  treatment 
do  you  recommend  for  this  kind  of 
an  ailment?  T.  H.  J..  Meadville.  Pa. 
— It  is  decldMUy  bad  praetle*  for 
any  veterinarian  *o  either  treat  or 
prescribe  a  remedy  for  a  case  of  this 
kind.  Your  mule  travels  sound,  is 
working  every  day  and  as  he  grows 
older  the  bony  bunch  will  gradually 
but  slowly  grow  smaller  and  perhaps 
never  cause  any  lameness.  Leave 
him  alone. 

Warts  on  Cow. — We  hare  a  eow 
that  has  four  warts  on  neck,  three 
on  left  side,  one  on  right.  None  of 
them  are  very  large,  but  I  would  like 
to  take  them  off.  H.  L.  0..  Sharon. 
P». — Dissolve  thirty  'grai-as  salicylic 
acid  in  one  ounce  of  acetic  acid  and 
appTv  to  warts,  three  times  a  week. 
If  you  will  apply  castor  oil  daily  it 
will  generally  take  them  off. 

Rheumatism. — We  have  a  pig. 
^^ve  months  old.  that  sometimes 
walks  lame  in  fore  leg.  then  sudden- 
ly he  cripples  some  on  hind  leg.  What 
alls  him?  A.  B.  R..  Courtney,  Pa. — 
Give  him  5   grains  sodium  salicylate 

[at  dose.  3  times  a  day.     Keep  him  in 

idrv  pen  and  change  his  feed. 


Do  you  know  that 

the  chicks  hatched  bv 

your  hens  cost  you  22   cents  each? 

They  do.     Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

We   will  hatch  your  eggs  at  Sc  per  chick 

hatched,  and  for  less  if  you  get  a  poor  hatch. 

boS  f!li'"vif.^,  7"',?'""o'T    '«"   ♦•>   ^  sent  us  and 
boxes  lor  >our  chicks.     BotU  sent  parcel  post. 

Our  Capacity— Two-tWrd*  of  a  MiUion  or 


CHICKS 


S.C.W.  I.eghoni8.  lie.  Money r». 
funded  for  dead  chicks.  Clr  frat. 
W.  .\.  Lauver.  MOAllstervlUe,  Pa. 


Hatching  Eggs    S.C. white  and   Buft    Orplnctra 
rA.     .o  en     ^  *'"'  »'•«'<  MInorcaa.  15forll.»: 

00 for  $3.50.    Postpaid.  W.  J.    V\  Wney  DoyleahurK  ra 


Barred  Rooks  *Tlinglets"  ^y^^'^i^  ti 

per  15;  $3.50  per  30.    — -  -  ^    --       --r.?'"'    "^^  " 


.Owen 

itXKrvn       Fsrin.  ejy, 

Fred  G.Keller,   MiUer^port.  Ohfo 


^ Jw»  <rf  Eggs  Every  Three  We^ks 

^^^ .^''^^^J^'i^    VVhile  Rpclt. 


We 

Whitf 


also  sell 
leghorn. 


WyandotS;rRh;te°!li?&  giiJj^^ifi?-""  ^ 


Ancooa  chicks.     LowesT  Pricts. 
oatufartion  guaranteed.      Send 


Minorca  and 
Safe     l>elivery  and 
for    Catalog. 


1223  Ar.K  sT"L"^'^'*  HATCHERY 

1223  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa 


^^9       White  Leghorns      Chicks 

«-?ir"4  7'"'  '•''  ^.^'"    y^    foundation  stock,  or 

Eatabhshed  Breeder.     We   are  not  a  Hatcher" 

Single  Comb  White    Leghorns  Only 

undi^^tn'on'ditSsr   ""     "*"•"'""•'    '^    ""-^ 
^^•"NG  WATER  POULTRY  FARM 
«.  F.  D.  No.  1  S»«clrt.n.  N.  J. 


E^nenslve Cat.  free.      Vartet res  fine    pouhry,  turkeys, 
■eese.  ducks.  KUlMaa.  banta  ns,     hares.  A<»n,    plceoM. 
~"  Telford,  Pa. 


*8lta.  stock. 


Pioneer  Farm, 


Tndlan  Runner  DucVs   Fawn  and  White 
*    for    81  00.       Breeders  si  .50  ceach 


n.  E.   DEITZ.  R.   F.  D.  6, 


E«gS  12 
Mechanlcsburg,  Pa. 


EgffS  f?L.''Sil'2l'J¥:  .  ^r!L'**.'''"L'?*5^.  MoKcovy. 


^  -  -."—    -J."--.-         ».   ti.vw    I   1.1  nc>B.      ^l  tM.(-uv  V,  MaK 

■  ,,  '*rd.Peklnl)uck.Rorfc».  Wyandotte.!  exhoraa. 
Free  C  trcular.         B.    F.  Kabler.  HUKhesvllIc.  Pa. 


BGGS.13-$1 :30-t2.Thoroughbre« 
Reds.  lieghonuL  Harabiirea. 
CauiOK.  S.  K.  MOHR 


_  RoelM.Wyan<io(tea. 

19TartPtles.    36th  year. 

Coopers biirtt.  Pa. 


Swine 


r 

■ 

■  L°'"ii;2*'-.J'i'y.»''0  Aug._del,very.    El«hl  varieties. 

jear  Use  boolil^t  free. 


100,000  CHICKS 

e.  July  and  Aug.  delivery.    Elil 

■  9'^  ""*'  f"*™  the  oM   reliable  iJSat 

■  by  Parc;l-Post      Ch.arKCs  prep"d  t??' 

■  flee.        Only  »1 .00  requ  Ire.l  w)lh  order 


Shipped 
our  Po.«  of- 


"tCmiifm  Chick  Starter- 


go  each  a.id'up.    Our  9th 

I 
I 

■  TK    If        .  «  »«  »f«r«  i^aar  chirks  Hgta.  \ 

,  The  Keystone  Hatchery.  RichfieW,  Pa.  | 

Single  Cofnb  White  Leghorns  Exdusivelv 
BARBO.V  SrRAl.V  3000   breeders  on  fr»>  >..... 


—-"^•^.^yyi"-^..'"^  ,y.    t^roer well  in  a_ 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

M'''^£»  •§-"---  •Js'.eS^nir^a 
3.  .:ii^?^.ni^::F^^'^^^}}^:^^  o.^ 


rwcKs 


WJ. 


REDS.  ROCKS,   Le*. 

^?Si.     Wyandottee; 
CVptaKtoae.      Cataloc 

HmP0T'i«x2^  FNnehtiWR.NJ. 


25tiy°°?l..^y *gy  * "g^'ty-    BetunSday  goSS 
8E1.BV  PROD^  CE  CO..  ^^PHILADELPHIA 


Greystone  Berkshires 

Sprlnifpliis  rtrhersex.  palrtand  tnon   pot   ai  lu  from 
prue  mature  hows  of  bfet  brpedlng.     Twenty-Pve  sows 
In  oir  her  I       \vrlte    for  elrciilnr    giving   further  dea- 
criptlon  and   prices.       Ifa  free. 
GREYS roXE  FARM,  Summewvllle.      W  Va. 


O  I  C  SWINF  BteType.  Ptook  all  aces,  from 
--uoi-y^l.^__  -  .  »heherd  that  wen  premier  and 
exbfbRor  at  every  fair  stiown  and  all  ctian-ploim  on 
■ow^aoo  grand  ckamplon boar  atMlch.snrtOMoRtatc 
Fairs.  We  breed  the  Irat  We  sen  what  we  hreed. 
Kvery  pist  ablpped  on  approval.  Get  our  entaloffne. 
K#»«.  Free.  WtHe  your  waata. 
CRANDELL  A  SON.       Box  63.         Caaa  City.  MUh. 


irJ^rjF*'""'  ■•'•"fclrae.    C.  Whites.  t.ai«e 
■Mn.  ait  aces.  laatadaotaUiB.  8  weeks  pigs.  brSd 

?S^t:fSIT'*="L'*°*^  ^'"o  »«'  Beagle  dogVG?ade 
©"•ernaey  aalvaa  awl  poultry. 

P.  F.  HAMILTtm.  COCHRANVILLB.  PA. 


"  HliMTSHIRES  " 

Aarage.  PreeefreolBr.  AHobuAifrooa 
•eetadljed  hes^  (salaieied  Guemaeys. 
^     I-OCUST    lXwn  FARM. 
Baa  2.  Blrd-in-llaiHt.  Pa. 


Poland  Chinas  g!|J?'«'*l,!i£?Hl'''"*'?L^«'"- 


O.  I.  Cs.  BIG  TYPE  i*^l«»»*'  »"*^ 

boar  nl«   nr^A  ^tt.L  r.^-—  ,1.  3  P  r  *  n  «  farrowed 

OP  'T^  rSS^tfy**  **•  'arrow  July  and  A  egtwt. 

Q-  P   ^'^  I>R  F. »  8,  DaMvWe.  M  ich 


reuua.  Valley  Berkshires  ^^"e"  a^SS 

nr>  ,./^...,~  •»—.. —  '-oars. 

CENTRE  HALU  PA. 


wTf^rTshel* """"^  servlee  boars. 


Turkey  Ejrers  !I5^*^Iir?*  ^*^5?L.**«*  Elected 

'  i-^t^^  M.  Brpnae.    B.  Red.  \V.  Holland 


Ki™««~— -•  Safe  arrival  guaranteed,  orders 


Express  prepaid, 
promptly.  N. 


M.  Caldwell. 


Oiled 

Jacobsburg,  Ohle. 


Tiffany  8       SUver     Laced.  WhIU  and   Columbian 
Superior        „      ^  7'ndottes.  8.  C.  R.  r  Reds. 
rkiak.  Barron  .s  I.ceh.)rus.  Pekln.  Rouen  and 

«.iueiaa  Indian  Runner  Uurkllnm. 

ALDHAM  POL^LTRY  FAR.M.  R.  39.  PUwnSVlllc.Pa. 


VfW  SiIa  Full  bred  barred  Rock.s.  d.ny  old  chicks 
rorpaie  ,12.00  per  hundred  or  12  1-2  cent? 
eaeh.  I.et  roe  book  your  orders  for  deliveries  Mai-  i»? 
foScpteinl»r  1st.  I'.dS.  »;' ia>  i\iaj  1st 

H.  \V.  BECK.  Box  142.    MUlcrstowa.  Perry  Co..  Pa. 


70  nig,  CbMiMr  Wfettt  Sprii«  Plgt 

A'*!*^Hl?Ji7',**''P»''  °""°-    Not  akin.  ^^ 

A.  A.  SCHOFELf...  HET7VELTON.  N.  T. 


Reg.  Berk.shires  ^r^a'Jah'eT^^ 

****•  R-  S.  (AMD.  '^    p1saC?H  BOTTcSi:  fjL. 

O.  ••  C's.  and  Cheater  W*tte  bear  pimi  $20  each,  an 
S^"'L''S.^',l?;S'  pigs  for  my  Oct  .sale,  CamplohbR,"?" 
a  L.  RHOUES,  VERdAILLKS.  OHIO 


Ufse  Rerbhire  Swis.  ?fS51Si,iiSl?     "^^ 

HOME  FARM.  CENTER    VaTxEy"^ 


d-TTCIirQ  8.  r.  W.  i^sghorns  Itooa  vigorous   busl- 
V./nH^lS.3   nesH   bred  hens  that  have  lop    com ba 
loni?  bodies    deep  egg  baskets.     The  peoBtaWe   Mndl 
det  Our  prices. 
GUV  A.  LEADER.  Rt.  2  York.  Pa. 


Chifk*  S^ollefs  JU..SO  per  109.  S.C.W.Lee.and  .S  A 
V^HItK.S   RC-.Br.LCR  .■»12.5l>.  R.  I.  Reds  boTh  comb? 
$113  50.  Bnl.  Rka  $14.,iO    Burf  Rks.  A  Buff  Or p  Sl6  5a' 
n.e  •parcclP..si..^.it  l«flPdC-u«t,,mcrs-Prompt  sh.pmenu 
gunny  Si-le  Poultry  Farms  A  Hatchery, Blanchesteroi 


EGGS  gi5»kaadWmte  lAngshans.  Li«nt  A  Dark 
tiVJVJO  Bnitanae.  Barred  Cohimbinn  and  PartetSe 
Plymouth  Rock.  Partridge  and  Columbian  Wyaadat^ 
-  -  -  >r  J  fso  prepaid.  — ueives. 


pBkin  Ducks.     1.'.  fi 
M.  M.   MTtRS. 


EDOM.  VA. 


[-y***^!!  **«««lj*  of  lH«i»y  Ikytny  Pouftrr 

Wlwee  •.eithoras    ■■«  liy 


OI.Tk.TRY»  fi 
■       F.\BM    9»%im 

Day-okt  ohiaiM.   H.-Mehlog 
Our  1918  Circular  Free. 


Boil  and 


Trap  Naatad 
~     '■,200- 

Sto^r  for  Bala. 

PARADISC.  PA. 


S.  C.  White  I^irliorns  JrSSJ^^!S^^'a 

Iw  eatalog  ghing  prises  aaa  dCMiHptlon  of  choice 
breeding  stook,  bai.y  chteka  and  eo«i..  ivy  wood 
Poultry  Farm,  Box    71A.  Avondale.Cheatcr  Co.   Pa 


£5,000  Chicks  S;.'l\'^:^^T,'a'^W^;i^^ 

J'^,"?^.."*Ki   PJlj'mouth  RockH  and  broiler  ehtek 
Ca'alo({uo  Free     "^ — ■ ..-.^w. 


Plymot 

Cyclone  Hatchery.   M lueijiowii.'pa! 


For  Chester  Whites    and    Hampshire  Sheen  write 
or  come  and  see  ours,  wp  breed  oaly  the  be«;t^^ 
TWIN   BROOK  FARM.  NEW^iLlE.  PA. 


O.I.C.&  a»ester  WKitefPf'"*  p«w  rma 
..r^_.  .  faction  A  safe  i_ 

JOHN  L.  VAN  HORN,  T^y; 


spaa.  Saaia. 
PEiSrAl 


REG.  BERKSHIRE 

W.  J.  McCOMMELL. 


pigs  for  sale  cheap 
next   jlxty  day& 
OXFORi>.  riNVA. 


Rcff     Dtiror  f<""^'^  *"««"'«  ft»n-ow.   Alooptgak 
»**  S-    x-MJi«Jv-  June  delivery.    Exprees  aaid. 
nELRO.=?E   FARMS.  POOLVIlTf.  N.  T. 

ANY  FARMER 

CD.  BARNES.     R.  D. 


ean    own     BerksMres 
very  be^t   breedlni;. 
II,     GROVE  (  ITY.    PA 


of 


Fr»P  Silo  Choice  Ren.  ChentcrWhUe  Spring  plA 
r  or  w5aie  also  an  ujed  boar  and  sow.  *"■»"»* 
J.  A.  BOAK.  R.   O.  4.  NEW  CASTLE.  FA. 


FVi-rfwr.a  ehoiceseot 
l^niTOCS  _|,t,  tor  Au 

IRA  r>.  JACKS' )M         R. 


boari  and    tUtti.    Will  bt<<ed 

u«.  A  sept  .Sprmg  pigs  rt»NT  smr. 

~    rn.        VAN  WERT.  OHfO 


WiT»f*»fl  Sm-iU  ""-'».  six  or  !»oven  weeks  old.  Hti 
»f  .iiiicu  f^  prjc.-<t  paid  for  lire  poultry,  hea 
breeds  of  beas  preferred.        H.  C.  TILLRY.  Rye   N 


Htgh- 


R*»tT    O    T    O  9.    Spflnf  PlW  "od  fnll  wales.  SIl- 
rwi,.  v^.  A.  V/  S.  »«•  strain.  Prloef  rivht. 
MRITBAKER  BRO.S.  MIFFLIVTOWN.  PA 


Chicks,  Rooks  &  Reds  ^.V^n'Tu^'l^aTi:  wee 
OPllvery       Chicks  Kh  Ipped  by  Parool  Poat.    Prepaid 
E.  R.  HtTMMER  A  CO..  Prenehtown.  N.  j. 


I^eg- 
reek 


R.    C.    REDS 


Bred  to  l.ay.     Blue  Ribbon 
winners    at   leading  Shows. 


afTTVSMRG   n. 


C    R    I    Rerfs   £«»»'»  pw"  loO:  si  so    1.5. 
n2l         '^'^"^    li«Uth»Tl»orouautlMtyhen8 

Canter   Bridge.  Pa. 


s. 

— no  pallets. 

B.  R.  JOBNSOtf. 


S     C    Wlltfo  T^<rhr»rTt     fca^V  chic kn. Tom  Bar- 

«ioh,  aeoerdln^  to  seasoik  The  world's   Kretit:e«t  layers. 
C.  P.  SHIRKY.  8TirWART9TOWN.  PA. 


Bamxi  White  tenhom  Eggs, 
range.  Male  ■  danna  272  Egg  i 
prepaid  Wm.  r>.  satdel 


»^i^?ftwt    t>rw*o^rii.  7rw 


range.  Male  ■  dams  272  Fjrg  reoorrt.Sl  per  l.-'.m  per  100 
~  Btrawbarry  RMge.  Pk 


EGGS    Barred  Boeks  (nun^s  matin*)  sieinan  Rot- 
.  »■  VJ-'S*^***"*   *'»<'"'"«»  '•'OBI  az.nn  itp  per  15 


O.  I. 

CEO.  P. 


C.  PIGS 

ORIFFIE. 


Snver  Strain.    Spertal 
paid    prices.    Addrefs 
R.   3.  N'EW  VII.I.E.  PA 


pr^ 


Reu.  Chester  Whites  51'.  ^*'p*    ci-emvey 

-I-J!  .liv^L.,  .'.  Li        Calves.      Write    your 


MOSFS  FA  BY. 


LandenbeiK«  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


PERCHERON  STALLION 

No.  125175,  for  sale.    PoaM    AprU  1».  lOie. 
ELIZABETH   FARMS.  R.  F.  D. 

Litltz,  Lancaster   Co.,  Pa. 


Percheron  Stalh'on 


, gfi 

lf»nsh.,«^.     Black.     Weight  Vro.r' "'"*■"•  ^''""'•'^ 
BARTON  MARTIN.  Clan-nce  Center,  N.  T. 


i.  K.  Cadwalladtr 


--«      — •..in-    ..IF    fwr^     av         >» 

WeUfTllle.  renns,    w 


JACKS  FOR  S\LF    Rv 

C.  WHITE.  COUDERSPORT.  PENTVA. 


■J 


•i 


<ti. 


V 


t: 


m 


'%^ 


V'W 


y^ 


'-%\ 


W-520 

COUNTY  NOTES 

Lancaster  Co..  Pa.,  (EC)  April  22. 
— Nearly  every  farmer  is  plowing 
fov  corn.  A  few  sliocka  of  last  year's 
corn  had  to  be  husked  this  spring 
and  quite  a  lot  of  fodder  had  to  be 
hauled  before  plowing  for  oats.  There 
is  not  much  oats  sowed  and  not 
many  potatoes  planted.  The  price 
of  potatoes  (75  cents  per  bushel) 
will  likely  decrease  the  acreage. 
Tobacco  seed  is  sowed  and  some  have 
plants  up.  The  week  of  the  8th 
was  very  hard  on  the  seed  beds  as 
we  had  snow  and  sleet.  Trees  were 
completely  covered  with  ice  but  it  is 
not  thought  that  either  the  seed  beds 
or  the  fruit  buds  were  damaged  to 
any  great  extent.  Most  of  the  wheat 
fields  look  very  bad.  A  few  of  our 
farmers  went  over  their  wheat  fields 
early  with  the  60-tooth  harrows  and 
thus  covered  the  exposed  rootlets. 
This  was  thought  to  be  a  great  bene- 
fit. Clover  fields  are  looking  excep- 
tionally fine.  Most  of  our  farmers 
had  their  seed  corn  tested  and  found 
that  they  would  have  to  buy  new 
seed.  There  will  be  enough  good 
seed  in  the  county,  however,  to  supply 
the  needs.  Eggs  are  34  cents  per 
dozen:  wheat,  $2.12;  corn,  $1.75; 
oats,  95  cents;  rye,  $1.75;  potatoes, 
75  cents;  dairy  butter.  40  cents,  sep- 
arator butter,  46  cents;  calves,  15i 
cents;  dressed  hogs,  22  cents. — R. 
Chester  Ross. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  (SE)  Apnl 
25. — Local  dairymen  are  much  dis- 
appointed with  the  new  milk  price. 
As  pastures  are  very  late  because  of 
the  continued  cold  weather,  dairy 
farmers  must  lose  money  as  hay  and 
feeds  are  as  high  as  they  were  last 
month.  At  a  local  meeting  of  the 
league  the  farmers  voted  to  use  no 
oleomargarine  in  their  own  families 
and  thus  help  consume  the  excess 
butter.  Farmers  are  rushing  their 
•pring  work  but  the  weather  keeps 
80  cold  that  vegetation  is  slow  in 
startiAig.  The  pastures  are  not  much 
greener  than  they  were  in  March. 
Some  oats  are  sown  and  some  early 
potatoes  are  planted.  Gardens  are 
being  plowed  and  planted.  The  day- 
light saving  plan  is  making  many 
farmers  burn  lights  for  an  hour  or 
more  in  the  morning^  Potatoes,  75 
to  80  cents;  beans.  $<.50  to  $S,  olu 
cabbage,  50  cents  to  $1  per  100; 
onions,  50  to  75  cents  bu;  green 
onions,  25  and  50  cents  doz.  bunch- 
es; butter,  45  cents;  eggs.  35  and 
40  cents;  live  fowls.  30  cents;  do., 
dressed.  35  cents;  wheat.  $2.32; 
oats,  $1.07;  com,  $1.80;  ground 
oats,  $68  ton;  bran.  $43  ton.  Local 
feed  dealers  seem  unable  to  get  bran 
at  any  price.- — C.  H. 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  (S)  April 
29. — The  weather  has  been  cool  and 
we  have  not  had  a  very  heavy  rain 
fall  this  spring.  Prices  of  stock  still 
remain  high  but  the  price  of  milk 
has  been  falling  until  same  dealers 
are  only  paying  3  cents  per  quart. 
Eggs,  34c  doz.;  butter  50c  lb.  Farm- 
ers are  preparing  their  com  ground; 
the  acreage  is  going  to  be  about  nor- 
mal. Potatoes  are  all  planted.  Oats 
are  growing  nicely. — Everett  H. 
Sheppard. 

SHEEP  OFFERED 

The  More  Sheep-More  Wool  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  has  on 
pasture  at  New  Hope.  Bucks  County. 
Pa.,  100  vearllng  ewes  of  the  same 
type  as  those  brought  East  last  year. 
These  ewes  are  Unshorn  and  are  in 
lamb  with  Shropshire  rams.  They 
are  selling  to  farmers  at  cost;  I.  e.. 
$22   per  head. 

If  there  were  as  many  persons  so 
keenly  interested  In  the  price  of  de- 
feat as  they  appear  to  be  in  the 
price  of  wheat,  our  war  problems 
would  be  much  nearer  solution.   . 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


May  11,  1918. 


ALL  year  'round  utility  characteiizes  the  Geveland 
a\  Tractor.  It  perfonns  its  varied  duties  cegula^, 
season  by  season.     It  is  a  "man-of-aB-wodc** 

k  plows.     It  banows.     It  plants.     It  reaps. 

And  il  does  all  of  these  things  faster  and  better 
than  was  possible  before. 

But  that  isn't  aD.  It  does  the  thousand  and  one 
other  things  that  require  mechanical  power.  It  pulls 
your  manure  spreader.  It  runs  your  saw.  It  operates 
your  pump.  It  cuts  your  ensilage.  It  drags  logs  and 
lumber.  It  pulls  road 
machinery.  It  docs  prac- 
tically everything,  that 
horsepower  and  stationary 
engines  can  do.  It  develops  12  horsepower  at  die 
drawbar  for  hauling  and  gives  20  horsepower  at  the 
pulley  for  stationary  work. 

The  Qeveland  Tractor  plows  3X  miles  an  hour — 
eight  to  ten  acres  a  day— which  is  equal  to  the  work 
of  three  good  men  with  three  3-horse  teams. 

It  travels  on  its  own  endless  tracks  which  it  lays 
down  and  picks  up  as  it  goes  along. 

It  operates  easily  over  gullies,  ruts,  and  uneven 
ground  of  ail  kinds.  Because  of  its  600  square  mches 
of  traction  surface  it  goes  over  sand,  gumbo,  mud  imd 
sbppery  day  without  packing  the  soil,  without  smking, 
miring  or  floundering. 

The  Geveland  weighs  less  than  3200  pounds  and 
is  so  small  that  it  can  be  readily  driven  under  and 
among  small  fruit  trees. 


Cleveland  Tractor 


It  steers  by  the  power  of  its  own  engbe  and  will  turn 
ID  a  twelve  f odC  circle. 

il  requires  less  space  to  house  than  a  single  horse. 

The  Geveland  Tractor  was  designed  by  RoQm  H. 
White,  the  weH  known  motor  truck  engmeei — and  is 
manufactured  undor  his  supervision. 

He  has  designed  Ae  track  foe  long  service.  The 
sections  are  constructed  to  prevent  filling  or  packing 
with  mud  and  protection  is  provided  to  prevent  dirt 
and  mud  from  falling   into  the  track.     The  sections  are 

joined  with  hardened 
steel  pins  which  have  their 
bearings  in  hardened 
steel  bushings. 


Gear*  are  protected  by  dust-proof,  diit-proof  cases 
and  are  of  the  same  hi|^  quality  as  those  used  in  the 
finest  trucks.  Materials  used  dirou^out  are  of  the 
best 

Every  step  must  be  taken  diis  year  that  will  speed 
\xp  farm  work — that  will  enable  machinery  to  replace 
muscle — that  wfl  he^  produce — and  increase  harvests. 

The  Gevdand  Tractor  is  already  bearing  a  big 
share  of  the  war  burden.  Farmers  are  produdng  larger 
crops  because  of  the  Geveland — and  are  making 
greater  profits. 

You  too  can  help  ^e  nation  meet  the  food  emer- 
gency— and  incidentally  make  more  money  for  yourself. 


Write  to  us  now  for  complete  information  and  die  name 
of  the  nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO.,  Dept  AA^ClevelaniOhio,  U.  SL  A. 


There  are  two  reasons  for  not 
forcing  the  sale  of  hens:  The  first 
is  that  heavy  sales  may  make  a  mar- 
ket glut  and  low  prices;  the  second 
Is  that  the  eggs  laid  now  are  pro- 
duced at  a  comparatively  low  feed 
cost. 


The  industrious  farmer  is  about 
the  only  person  not  particularly  af- 
fected by  the  daylight  saving  plan. 
He  alwavs  has  been  In  the  habit  of 
using  all"  the  daylight  there  was.  and 
stretching  it  out  at  both  ends  by 
the  use  of  a  lantern. 


WE  DO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
ABSOLUTELY  on  AUTO  PARTS 

It  will  interef.i  y'>u  to  know  tha*:  we  liAve  almost 
any  part  for  any  automobile  that  you  may  want  t  > 
repair.  Tho  parts  are  eo  arraagM  about  our  place 
tliat  tliey  can  readily  tie  found. 

We  cover  »lm(<t<t  iiaU  a  block  and  are  tbe  larsMt 
uasd  automobile- parts  bouse  in  ttie  United  States. 

Wben  In  need  of  any  parts  lor  repair,  brine  or 
send  tbe  broken  partf  (o  us,  a'  once,  i>y  parcel  po^ 
or  express  (we  will  pay  one  way  i  and  on  receipt  of 
same  will  quote  you  price  by  return  mall. 

Don't  forjcet  to  HRINC;  or  8EN13  us  the  tjrokcn 
parts  HO  we  ran  match  them,  lor  often  one  part 
will  tit  ten  or  fifteen  ilinerent  makes  otautomnbilee. 
Hence,  you  can  see  I  he  necesrlty  of  our  examining 
the  broicen  pnrte  In  order  that  they  may  be  accur- 
ately matched. 

When  we  dismantle  an  automobile,  we  save 
every  part  of  It. 

SATTLERS  Inc. 

2809-27  Fletcher  St..     Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Get 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 

Don't  throw  away  a  single  bag— 
IlicT'r*  worth  npoey  t«  yoo,  rrtem  an 
way  op  BOW.  Caab  in  on  all  yon  hava. 
But  be  ■«■■  fso  satonr  pricaa  befora 

•aaa  la  nor  aaaiuaiica  of  a  agoara  daal 


I 


*Werthan  bag  CO. 

•2  Dock  St.        St.  Lxnila.  Me. 


:»j; 


""ICES 

CMPry 


HOHE  CANNER 


Maay  are  maUac  SIS. 00  aad  up  per  day,  caa* 
aiac  Fmit  and  Vefctables  fof  maiket.  ncif  h 
bort  and  home  use  with  a 
"FAVOniTB'*  HOMK  CANNBR 
Made  better.  Uit  lonrer  no  waste,  ciret  beat 
malts,   Qtea  lea*  fuel,  raay  to  operate. 
Pricei.  $3.28  and  up.   We  famiab  cans 
and  label!.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
Wa   also   Baaofaetara  Hoina  aad 
Staam  Prasaora  OatfHa. 

Th«  Carolina   Matal  Products  Co., 
Post  Offfic*  B«x   120      WUiBiac;t«n,  N.  C 


S^rnieni  aalf-oil' 


TIE  SELF-MUNB  WMMILL 

baa  b<«ema  ao  popular  in  ka  fint  liuma  years  that 
tkouaaada  ba^re  been  caUed  rar  to  imlace.  on  th«, 
old  towera.  other  mtkem  of  nuDiL  and  to  tcplace.  at 
sn«^co«t.thesearinGof  ^«  •■*}••' .A  V  ■ 
Aannotora.  mak 
inc.  itacncloaed 
keepa  in  ibm  oil 
Iceepa  oat  cnul 
faiii.TlM  Splash 
Sjratam    con 

floods  eraiybaaiina  withoU  pre- 
ventinc  wear  aacT  enablina  tn< 
mill  to  pumo  in  the  lightest  bte< 
The  oil  aupplyia  renewed  orice  a  year.  „  ,  ,  j 
Double  Gear*  are  used,  each  carryins  halt  the  load 
We  make  Gaaoiine  Engines.  Pumps,  lanki. 
Water,  Supply    Cooda    and    Steel    Frame    i)a¥fi. 

Write  AEIMOTM  CO..  2Slt  TmIWi  SL.  Chieap 


e^ 
teezer 


le  Best  Pumps  I  Ever  Saw^ 

"l  have  three  pumps  of  your  make  and  they  are  the  best  pumpa  J^ 
ever  saw,"  writes  F.  M.  Polk.  Tobinsport.  Ind.     No  wonder  I 
For  they  are  backed  by  69  year's  pump-makina  experi- 
eoce.    Remember,  we  ia»r»nt99  every  one  of 

GOU3UPS  PUMPg 
'oa  avswv  acRvicaaJ 


UftwdPVirM 
Pamp  for  baod 
punploff 


ta  follr  pssfotm  the  work  for  whicB  it  is  r«e- 
onmended.      Write  today  for   new   free^ 
book.   "Pompa  for  Evmt  Service." 
Ask  our  Service  Dept.  to  help  yoa> 
Addraas  Dept.  •«. 


The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Ifam  Qffit»  and  Workt 
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The   Why  and  IVhat  of  the  New   Vork  Federation  t\^  -rriculture 


Can  a  man  be  a  good  farmer  and  go  into 
liolitics?  This  question  was  asked  at  a  recent 
Sleeting  of  the  New  York  Federation  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  was  quickly  answered  by  another  farmer 
who  rose  and  asked:  "Can  a  man  be  a  good 
farmer  and  go  to  church?"  It  was  suggested 
amid  applause  that  the  matter  be  referred  to 
Governor  Whitman. 

There  seems  to  be   a   fear   in   the   minds   of 


By  SAMUEL  FRASER 


to  live  a.  they  wished.  Their  organization  is  a  fact 
with  which  the  producers  and  consumers  must 
reckon.  If  the  farmers  organize  they  can  go  to  th« 
consumer  and  say — "We  want  you.  You  must  have 
us.  If  you  want  legislation,  have  legislation  which 
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ing  no  more,  they  have  sought  to  use  the  only  tool 

ihey   possessed   which   they   believed   would   solve  will  be  beneficial  to  all." 

the  problem.     They  used  the  ballot.     They  went  Recently   a   committee  of   the  Federation  of 

to  their  representative  and  told  him  to  pass  some  Labor  sat  with  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Ped- 

"food  control  laws."     As  a  Jewess  from  the  East  eration    of   Agriculture   and    it    was    beneficial    to 

the  old  line  politicians  and  in  the  minds  of  some    Side  of  New  York  said:     "We'll  abolish  all  middle-  both.     The  labor  men  thought  that  legislation  pro- 

«f  those  who  have  been  looked  upon  as  leaders  in    men,  we'll  have  the  state  take  the  fooa  from  the  bibiting    the    storage    of    food    more    than    three 

agriculture  that  the  present  day  farmer  is  likely    farmer  and  bring  it  to  us.     We  are  the  state."  And  months  would  be  advisable,  but  a  heart  to  heart 

1o  lose  his   head   if  he  once  begins   to   think   for    this  met  the  ideas  of  many  of  those  at  the  hearing,  talk  soon  showed  them  that  such  a  law  was  Im- 

hiniself,  or  if  he  once  begins  to  analyze  the  con-    These  people  want  high  wages  and  food  at  former  possible   aand    undesirable.      Apples    harvested    in 

prices,    and    are  organizing   themselves  to   get  it.  October  must  be  he'd  until  May  if  we  want  apples 

There  are  in  New  York  City  alone  over  a  thousand  in  May.     The  same  is  true  of  potatoes,  wheat,  etc. 

consumers'  organizations,   all   more  or  less  inter-  The  farmers  assured  Ihe  labor  men  that  they  could 

ested  in  solving  the  food  problem.     These  people  sell  their  crops  direct  to  leaders  of  the  labor  or- 

exists  in  the  farmer's  seeking  to  use  the  present    «re  "groping  'round."     They  will  fail  for  a  time  ganization  if  these  leaders  wanted  to  buy  in  that 

opportunity  to  put  himself  in  position  to  Improve    £hd  in  desperation  will  try  to  insist  on  legislation  way;  that  at  present  there  is  nothing  to  bar  such 

himself,   to   the   extent   that   he   may   be   a  better    v.hich   may  be  of  such   a  nature  as   will   imperil  an  arrangement;  that  all  that  is  needed  is  that  the 

citizen,    be    more    fully   able    to    do   his    duty    and     lood  production  itself.     The  fixing  of  the  price  of  farmers  pui  themselves  in  better  shape  to  collect, 

meet  the  responsibilities   which   are  now  his  and    milk  in  Chicago   at   12   cents   per  quart  the  past  grade,  store  and  pack  their  produce  and  that  la- 


(litions  which  have  determined  his  present  finan- 
cial, political  and  social  status  and  to  compare 
bis  condition  with  that  of  men  in  other  walks 
of  life.      They  seem   to   fear   that  special   danger 


which   will   Increase. 

"Behold  I  see  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth!"  It  is  really 
coming.  There  is  never  again 
going  to  be  a  Great  Britain  as  it 
was  In  1914.  There  is  never  again 
going  to  be  a  France  as  it  was  In 
1914.  There  is  never  again  going 
to  be  a  United  States  as  it  was  in 
1917.  "Old  things  have  passed 
away;  all  things  are  become  new." 

None  can  meet  the  new  duties 
and  responsibilities  with  old-time 
iiiCthods.  The  farmer  must  "go 
en  or  go  under."  He  cannot  stand 
itill.  The  farmer's  movement  in 
America,  wherever  it  is  seen,  is 
but  his  contribution  to  the  great 
world-wide  movement  for  greater 
freedom.  It  is  not  perfect;,  no 
one  expects  it  to  be.  It  is  a  move- 
ment, a  step  forward,  an  actual 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  food 
producer  to  place  himself  in  posi- 
tion so'that  he  may  do  his  duty 
and  take  his  place  with  his  fel- 
lowmen. 

Some  104,000,000  people  in 
these  United  States,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  our  allies,  make  a  daily 
prayer  which  Is  rapidly  assuming 
the  character  of  a  demand  (and 
t^ome  say  it  three  times  a  day): 
"Give  us  this  day  our  dally  bread." 


W  -^■»»>*y 'I'ars;-.  vsai--- 


bor,  if  it  can  do  the  work  better 
and  cheaper  than  the  men  now 
engaged  in  the  distributing  busi- 
ness are  doing  it,  can  organize 
and  buy  direct  and  that  no  legis- 
lation is  needed  to  make  such  a 
procedure  possible.  These  labor 
men  were,  I  believe,  not  only  sur- 
prised but  pleased  with  their  con- 
ference. They  had  an  idea  that 
farmers  had  to  sell  thru  a  com- 
mission man.  But  one  fruit  grow- 
er assured  them  that  if  they 
wanted  a  carload  of  apples  sent 
down  to  New  York  a  barrel  at  a 
time  and  would  send  the  money 
and  the  order,  even  if  under  the 
collar  of  a  yellow  dog,  they  would 
eell  the  fruit  to  them  as  readily 
as  to  any  one  else. 

The  farmer  and  the  consumer 
have  everything  to  gain  by  a 
better  understanding  of  each 
other,  and  there  is  but  one  way  to 
do  it:  The  farmers  must  organ- 
ize and  stand  for  "a  square  deal 
for  all."  There  is  no  use  organ- 
izing for  the  sake  of  making  a 
society  which  talks  about  farm- 
ing; there  are  enough  of  such  al- 
ready. We  feel  the  need  for  an 
organization  which  embraces  all 
The  Foundation  Long  Neglected  la  Becoming  the  Head  of  the  Comer  farmers;   one  of  farmers,   run  by 

Some  6,000,-   winter   In    an    illustration    of   this   fact.  farmers    for  farmers.      To   do   anything,    it    mn?t 
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C»(t0  farmers  with  an  equal  number  of  helpers  seek  Is  the  farmer  going  to  stand  Idly  by  and  see    have    representation    where    the    laws    governiug 

to  meet  this  demand.     Some  600,000  men  or  lirius    his  business   put  in  jeopardy,   simply,  because   he    farmers  are   made. 


attempt  to  distribute  this  food  to  meet  the  cries  has  nol  done  his  duty?     He  has  a  duty  to  perform 

of  the  104,000,000.     We  have  reached  a  crisis,  and  and  If  he  shirks  it,  if  he  shirks  his  responsibility, 

it  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  some  of  those  who  live  he  and   the  rest  of  society  with   hlin  will   reap  a 

in  the  cities  that  food  does  not  grow  at  the  corner  harvest  of  trouble.     The  600,000  distributors  are, 

grocery  store.     Some  of  the  people  have  found  that  in  part,  well  organized.     The  small  retailer  is  not, 

fven  with  money  In  hand,  they  could  not  secure  but   those   who   handle   a   good  percentage  of  the    in  keeping   with   the  spirit   of  the  times  and  the 

the  particular  food  thev  wanted  to  buy,  and  know-  food  in  a  large  way  have  had  to  organize  in  order    farmers    of    New    York    are   awake.      They    want 


The  farmer  who  is  patriotic  cannot  keep 
out  of  politics.  He  is  negligent,  he  is  unpatriotic 
if  he  neglects  to  do  his  part  in  aiding  the  com- 
mon weal.  This  may  be  a  new  idea  to  some 
of   those  not  conversant   with   farmers,   but   it    is 
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The  use  of  soy  beans  planted  with  corn  lor 
silage  is  one  of  the  most  practical  ways  by 
which  the  farmer  can  economize  in  feeding  his 
dairy  cattle  in  these  times  of  high-priced  con- 
centrated  feeds. 

By  so  doing  he  can  cut  down  his  own  ex- 
penses and  at  the  same  time  save  quite  a  lot  of 
grain  which  is  so  badly  needed  for  human  con- 
fiumption.  ^ 

We  have  been  growing  soys  for  several 
years,  both  for  hay  and  grain,  and  with  the  corn 
lor  ensilage,  and  find  them  a  very  satisfactory 
crop. 

As  a  hay  crop,  however,  we  prefer  clover 
as  thus  far  in  our  experience  we  have  secured 
considerably  more  clover  hay  per  acre  than  we 
did  of  soy  beans.  But  clover  sometimes  fails 
and  when  this  occurs  I  know  of  nothing  better 
£or  a  quick  hay  crop  than  the  soybean. 

As  a  grain  crop  it  has  been  our  aim  to 
grow  merely  enough  for  the  following  year's  seed- 
ing, as  we  believe  we  can  raise  them  cheaper 
than  we  can  purchase  them  of  the  seedsmen. 
When  grown  with  the  corn  for  silage  they  form 
a  mixture  that  is  hard  to  beat  for  heavy  and 
economical  milk  production.  We  have  grown 
them  two  seasons,  and  would  not  think  of  plant- 
ing our  ensilage  corn  without  sowing  the  beans 
with  it. 

There  are  many  ways  advocated  for  grow- 
ing the  beans,  some  say  grow  each  crop  in  sep- 
arate fields,  others  mix  beans  and  com  together 
in  the  corn  box,  others  have  planters  with  a 
special  bean-planting  attachment.  This  last  is  no 
doubt  the  best  method,  but  we  are  not  equipped 
with  this  kind  of  a  machine,  therefore  we  mix 
the  required  amount  of  beans  with  the  fertiliier, 
when  we  put  it  in  the  distributor.  This  is  very 
easily  and  satisfactorily  done  by  taking  a  bucket 
containing  the  fertilizer  in  one  hand  and  a  cup 
containing  the  soy  beans  in  the  other,  then  pour- 
ing  both   steadily   into   the   fertilizer  box.      This 

<tiv*<t;a     itrsuiLeu     lu     a     icxiiij'      c«cu     siauu,         auu     >a 

much  better  than  mixing  with  the  com  as  the 
beans  are  small  and  have  a  tendency  to  work 
to  the  bottom  of  the  com  box,  thus  planting  all 
beans  at  one  place  and  all  corn  at  another,  which 
is  very  unsatisfactory. 

We  do  not  approve  of  growing  the  corn  and 
beans  in  separate  fields  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Because  it  makes  more  work  and  confu- 
sion in  harvesting  and  filling  silo.  This  makes 
It  necessary  to  cut  beans  with  binder  or  a  mower 
and  takes  an  extra  team  for  hauling. 

2.  Beans  are  not  thoroly  mixed  in  silo 
as  they  are  when  grown  with  the  com.  Thus 
one  cow  may  get  all  beans  and  another  all  com, 
which  is  Certain  to  have  a  bad  effect  in  the  milk 
production. 

3.  Not  nearly  as  much  forage  can  be  pro- 
duced per  acre  as  when  mixed.  We  have  found 
that  the  corn  is  not  merely  just  as  good  when 
the  beans  are  sown  with  the  corn  as  corn  alone, 
but  when  v/e  have  a  season  of  sufficient  rainfall 
the  corn  is  absolutely  better.  This  is  no  doubt 
due    to    the    nitrogen    gathered    by 

the  soy  beans  being  transferred  to 
the  use  of  the  corn   plant. 

Therefore  the  beans  which 
•re  grown  can  at  least  be  re- 
garded as  profit  for  the  extra  labor 
Involved. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  by 
some  experimenters  that  corn 
grown  with  soybeans  contains 
more  protein  than  does  corn  grown 
alone.  Whether  or  not  this  Is  the 
case  we  cannot  say,  but  we  do 
know  that  we  can  fill  our  silo  on 
considerably  less  acreage  and  pro- 
duce more  and  cheaper  milk  with 
the  mixed  ensilage  than  we  can 
with    corn    alone. 

The  corn  is  a  darker  green  In 
color  and  of  more  vigorous  growth 
than  when  grown  alone.  Some 
growers  claim  that  by  the  use  of 
this  mixed  ensilage  they  can  save 


as  high  as  40  percent  on  their  feed  bills.  This 
estimate  seems  rathef  high  but  when  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  tonnage  per  acre  is  not 
only  greatly  increased,  but  also  that  it  Increases 
the  protein  content,  thereby  making  it  unneces- 
sary to  buy  so  much  high  priced  protein  feeds,  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  It  is  not  impossible. 

The  corn  should  be  planted  about  the  same 
distance  apart  as  you  would  plant  the  same  var- 
iety for  grain  and  using  about  an  equal  amount  of 
beans,  being  careful  not  to  plant  too  deep  as  the 
beans  are  liable  to  rot  If  planted  too  deep. 

This  year  we  are  going  to  try  growing  the 


corn    that    can    be   grown    Is    worth    of    a    thoro 
trial. — E.  P.  Bechtel,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

(Editors*  T«rote. — We  gladly  publish  thfe  above 
article  because  we  firmly  believe  that  the  soybean 
will  be  found  a  valuable  addition  to  the  general 
farm  crops  in  the  corn  sections.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  statements  In  this  article  to  which 
we  do  not  fully  subscribe.  We  also  doubt  the  ad- 
visability of  planting  the  beans  with  the  cor» 
cither  for  highest  production  or  greatest  economy 
of  labor.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  others  write  us 
their  experience  in  raising  soy  beans,  since  the 
practical  knowledge  thus  gained  is  worth  more 
than  volumes  of  speculation.) 


THE  MODERN  FARMER  AND  POLITICS 

(Continued  from  Pagel.) 


Colony  House  Chicks,  Lexington  Stock  Farm, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

beans  with  our  corn  Intended  for  grains  as  well 
as  with  the  ensilage.  They  will  then  be  harvested 
with  a  corn  harvester,  the  corn  husked  and  the 
stover,  together  with  the  beans,  will  be  cut  or. 
shredded  and  used  as  roughage  for  the  horses  and 
dairy  cattle.  What  the  results  will  be  we  cannot 
tell,  but  believe  they  will  warrant  the  extra 
trouble. 

We  believe  by  this  method  we  can  grow  corn 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  on  the  same  soil  than 
would  be  possible  with  corn  alone,  for  there  is  a 
marked  increase  In  fertility  where  the  beans  are 
grown,  over  land  growing  com  alone,  provided 
of  course  that  the  beans  have  been  inoculated  with 
the  proper  bacteria,  either  by  the  pure  culture,  or 
by  the  application  of  inoculated  soil  from  an  old 
soy  bean  field. 

In  this  section,  corn  is  Indeed  king  and  any- 
thing which  will  help  to  Increase  the  amount  of 


action.  There  is  need  of  it  if  they  are  to  re- 
main free  men.  A  free  country  is  a'place  where 
there  are  no  slaves.  New  York  farmers  must  not 
be  slaves  to  drink,  money  or  political  power.  The 
New  York  Federation  of  Agriculture  stands  for 
righteousness  in  public  affairs;  right  dealings  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  a  square  deal  for  all.  Its 
membership  has  frankly  stated  that  it  will  expose 
and  oppose  maladministration  of  public  affairs, 
and  especially  such  as  relate  primarily  to  farm- 
ing. Handicapping  the  farmer  increases  the  cost 
of  food  to  the  consumer.  Using  public  offices  which 
deal  with  food  production  as  sinecures  for  poli- 
ticians is  intolerable  today  if  "taoA  will  win  the 
war."  Telling  farmers'  organizations  that  the 
men  they  designate  to  direct  agriculture  cannot 
be  appointed  because  "the  Job  is  promised"  but 
that  barbers,  cigar  packers,  locomotive  firemen 
and  prison  workers,  who  never  saw  a  farm,  are 
fit  to  direct  the  work  of  food  production  and  solve 
the  farm  labor  problem  In  New  York  has  caused 
the  farmers  to  arise  and  say  "Away  with  such." 
"Such  merely  hinder  production."  And  the  only 
way  to  arouse  the  public  to  its  sense  of  duty  to 
the  farmer  is  for  the  farmers  to  unite  and  stand 
together.  Then  they  will  command  the  respect 
of  their  fellowmen;  not  before.  That  is  why  the 
New  York  farmers  are  developing  a  Federation  of 
Agriculture  broad  enough  so  that  It  will  exclude 
no  farmer,  and  on  a  foundation  so  tme  and  with 
principles  so  just  that  it  will  command  the  at- 
tention of  all. 


HEW  PRACTICES 


Cultivating  Soy  Beans  Sown  in  Drills 


The  rising  cost  of  grain  feed  has  emphasized 
the  need  of  better  pastures  for  cattle.  Improve- 
ment of  pastures  is  the  most  ready  and  economical 
means  ol.  increasing  animal  products  without  ac- 
tually Increasing  the  grain  feed.  It  is  also  a  means 
toward  saving  labor,  for  a  good  pasture  Is  a  ver- 
itable self-feeder. 

Heretofore  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the, matter  of  pastures  in  this  country.  A  seem- 
ingly Inexhaustible  area  of  pasture  did  not  en- 
courage conservation   and  improvement. 

We  must  look  to  England  for  guidance  in  pas- 
ture improvement.  That  coun- 
try faced  the  condition  of  high 
priced  grain  years  ago,  and  has 
worked  on  methods  of  Improvini? 
pastures  as  a  means  of  feed  sav- 
ing. One  experiment,  reported  by 
Director  Russell  of  the  Rothamsted 
(England)  Experiment  Station, 
shows  how  milk  production  may 
be  Increased  without  the  use  of 
more  grain.  A  poor  pasture  was 
top-dressed  with  550  pounds  of 
fertilizer,  and  the  milk  production 
per  acre  per  year  was  increased 
02.5  gallons  at  a  cost  of  32.50  per 
acre  per  year,  or  2.8  cents  per  gal- 
lon. Grain  could  never  produce 
results  like  this,  especially  when 
we  consider  that  the  increase  was 
obtained  with  almost  no  labor  at 
all.  Establishing  and  maintain- 
ing pastures  has  received  too  lit- 
tle  iitfention. 


Distribute  The  Fertilizer 


per   day   when    changed    from    clover    to    timothy  To  begin  with,  thty  should  be  carefully  selec- 

hay.     Figure  this  up  any  way  you  choose  and  you  ted.     This  not  only  because  of  the  great  difference 

will  find  a  loss  of  from  $1  to  $1.54)  per  day  due  in  the  character  of  the  fertilizers  themselves,  but 

Since  corn  roots  feed  in  a  wide  circle  about    to  the  absence  of  clover  or  legumes  in  this  dairy  also,  what  is  equally  important  tho  often  ignored. 


the  hill  and  because  succeeding  crops  can  make  ration, 
better  use  of  the  fertilizer,  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  adTiees  fertilization  of  all  the  cornfield 
rather  than  the  application  of  fertilizer  just  in 
the  rows.  The  corn  may  start  off  more  quickly  if 
fertilized  oaiy  in  the  rows,  but  its  roots  later  do 


To  Prevent  Crows  Pulling  Com 


because  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  their  adapta- 
tion to  various  soils  and  crops,  and  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  will  be  applied.  It  is  just 
as  useless  to  seek  for  the  best  brand  of  fertilizers 
as  it  is  to  try  to  find  the  best  breed  of  cows.     As 


Many  plans  have  been  suggested  to  prevent    certain    breeds    are    better    than    others    in    some 
not  tend  to  spread  out  as  far  from  the  hill  as  when    crows  from  pulling  corn,  but  the  majority  of  them    places  but  are  not  nearly  so  good  in  other  locali- 


ihe  plant  food  is  scattered  over  the  entire  surface. 

Plant  roots  restricted  in  their  feeding  to  a 
-mall  area  about  the  hill  may  suffer  for  want  of 
moisture  in  a  period  of  drouth.  Growth  is  more 
steady  thruout  the  season  when  the  fertilizer  is 
Ko  distributed  that  It  encourages  wider  root  feed- 
ing. 

Crops  following  corn  make  use  of  about  half 
of  the  fertilizer  added  to  com.  Fifty-one  percent 
if  the  total  weight  of  the  increased  crop  due  to 
fertilizer  was  realized  in  the  fertilized  crop  and 
forty-nine  percent  in  the  other  crops  of  the  rota- 
tion in  tests  conducted  by  the  Experiment  Station 
at  Wooster.  Sixty  percent  of  the  value  of  the  total 
increase  from  fertilizer  was  realized  in  the  crop 
receiving  the  fertilizer  and  forty  percent  in  the 
(  rops  following  it  without  any  fertilizer. 

Small  grains,  like  oats  or  wheat,  which  follow 
rorn  utilize  the  fertilizer  better  if  it  is  distributed 
over  the  entire  surface.  Hill  fertilization  for  corn 
is  evidenced  by  spots  of  larger  growth  of  the  small 
praln  or  grass  the  next  year. 

Clover  reduces  the  cost  of  crop  production 
when  it  is  grown  in  proper  rotation  with  the 
cereals,  and  it  can  make  f!;reatest  use  of  fertilizer 
sipplied  to  corn  only  when  the  plant  food  is  scat- 
tered broadcast  over  the  field.  , 


are  quite  troublesome  to  use  or  are  inefficient.  ties,  so  a  brand  of  fertilizer  that  is  superior  in 
A  simple,  yet  very  effective,  method  which  is    one   place  may  be   inferior  in   another  in    which 

different  conditions  prevail.  Consequently,  in  se- 
lecting fertilizers,  careful  discrimination  is  re- 
quired. The  natural  deficiencies  of  the  land.  If 
any,  and  the  special  needs  of  the  crops  that  are  to 
be  grown  should  be  considered. 

Waste  is  to  be  avoided  but  the  fertilizers 
should  be  used  in  liberal  quantities.  To  a  hungrj- 
man  "half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,"  but  half 
a  loaf  may  not  be  nearly  as  much  as  he  ought  to 
have.  A  lig*^*  application  of  fertilizers  will  help 
some  but  it  will  not  be  nearly  as  efficient  in  the 
production  of  crops  as  a  larger  quantity  would  be. 

After  the  fertilizers  have  been  applied  they 
should  be  given  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  be 
useful.  This  is  a  point  of  vital  importance.  U 
requires  frequent  and  thoro  cultivation  of  the 
land.  Many  a  crop  that  h;is  been  well  provided 
with  plant  food  has  given  only  a  small  yield  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  sufficient  tillage,  or  of  tillage 
at  the  proper  time.  The  surface  soil  should  be 
stirred  to  keep  it  in  good  condition  as  far  as  re- 
taining moisture  is  concerned  and  also  to  so  finely 
pulverize  it  as  to  make  immediately  available 
much  of  the  plant   food  which   it  contains.      Cul- 


A  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Rural  School  Building 


worthy  of  more  general  application  is  that  used 
by  some  farmers  of  Central  Pennsylvania.  It  con- 
sists in  the  stringing  of  ordinary  white  cotton 
twine,  such  as  is  used  in  stores  for  tying  packages, 

or  slender  poles  about  eight  feet  high.     The  twine  tivation  should  also  be  given  to  keep  down   foul 

is  supported  by  these  poles  at  frequent   intervals  plants  and  enable  the  crop  to  appropriate  the  fer- 

and  parallel  to  the  rows  of  corn,  to  avoid  trouble  tilizers  which  have  been  provided  for  its  use. 

when  cultivating,  the  rows  of  poles  being  placed  As  far  as  growth  is  concerned,  weeds  can  use 

from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet  apart.  Small  fertilizers  as  freely  and  as  efficiently  as  farm  crops 

We  had  a  piece  of  ground  about  a  quarter-acre    ""  slender  poles  about  eight  feet   high.  The  twine  and   they   are  not   at   all   backward   in   taking  all 

)n    area   on    our   place  that    would    grow    nothing    at  frequent  intervals  as  a  further  aid  in  frighten-  they  can  get.     It  is  true  that  they  sometimes  prove 

\\hatever  because  of  an  underlying  hardpan  that    '»S  the  crows.     The  twine  should  be  put  in  place  useful.      Under  some   circumstances   they    prevent 

seemed  to  be  absolutely  impervious  to  moisture.         '«^  few  days  before  the  corn  comes  up  and  should  the  loss  of  nitrates  and  they  furnish  material  to 

I  decided  to  try  the  widely  advertised  idea  of    be  kept  there  until  the  corn  is  several  inches  high,  plow  in  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil.     But  for 


A  New  Drainage  Idea 


subfioiling    this    plot   with    dynamite.      According  o*"  "^til  the  crows  will  no  longer  bother  it. 
to  directions,  I  put  down  bore  holes  15  feet  apart  To  those  who  have  never  seen   this  plan    in 

f.nd  21  feet  deep  and  used  a  quarter-pound  of  20  operation  it  may  seem  ridiculous.     Its  principle  of 

percent  dynamite  in  each   hole.     The  holes  were  "Peration  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  crows 

tightly  tamped  after  being  loaded  with  the  charges  suspect  it  as  being  a  trap   and  religiously  avoid 

?o  as  to  get  as  wide  an  area  of  lateral  breakage  it-     Its  utility  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  works.     If 


these  purposes  there  are  other  plants  which  can 
be  used  to  much  hptfer  advantage.  "Weeds  ;tre 
natural  and  inveterate  enemies  of  all  our  farm 
crops. — Elliot. 


as  possible. 

I  do  not  know  what  results  others  have  had 
from  subsoillng  experiments  bnt  I  can  say  that 
there  is  growing  today  on  that  plot  a  crop  of 
wheat  which  is  doing  nicely.  No  surface  water 
stands  upon  the  ground  any  more  and  to  all  ap- 
])earances  the  soil  is  now  In  fine  condition  for 
growing  crops. — Prank  A.  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


you  have  had  trouble  with  crows,  try  it. — C.  E.  M. 


The    Choice    and    Use    of 
Fertilizers 


Value  of  Legumes 

A  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  farmer  on 
hardpan  hill  farm  has  had  the  fol- 
lowing experience,  which  demon- 
strates the  importance  and  value 
of  growing  clover  foj  stock  feed- 
ing. At  present,  this  farmer  is 
not  able  to  grow  respectable  en- 
silage corn  on  his  farm,  conse- 
<iuently  he  does  not  have  a  silo. 
Tint  he  says,  "With  plenty  of  lime 
I  am  able  to  grow  good  clover  and 
T  find  It  is  a  money-making  prop- 
osition." In  the  winter  on  a 
flalry  of  flfteen  good  Holstoin 
fows  he  fed  the  following  balanced 
r:ition:  200  pounds  gluten,  200 
pounds  distillers,  100  pounds  cot- 
ton seed,  100  pounds  oil  meal,  200 
pounds  bran  and  200  pounds  corn 
'Ileal.  He  fed  on  a  basis  of  1 
pound    of    grain    to    3    pounds    of 

'>llk,    plus    clover    hay    but    with-    Three  Tons  of  Clover  and  Timothy  Per  Acre  on  Limed  Land  That  Formerly 
"'It   ensilage   or   roots. 


Notes   on    Potatoes 

That  thoro  spraying  will  control  late  blight 
in  seasons  of  bad  infection  has  been  proved  many 
times  in  the  past,  and  most  recently  at  Aro<wtook 
Farm,  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine. 

In  one  block  where  small  test  plots  sprayed 
be  grown,  should  be  considered.  Then  fertilizers 
with  standard  Bordeaux  mixture  wtre  interspersed 


Results. — WTien  shifting  from  clover  hay  to 
timothy  bay  with  a  grain  ration  and  everything 
•Ise  being  equal  except  that  timothy  hay  instead 
of  clover  was  fed,  this  farmer's  best  cow  giving 
VO  pounds  of  milk  per  day  dropped  7  pounds.  His 
lilrv  dropped  on  an  average  of  4  pounds  of  milk 


Fertilizers  are  expensive  now  and   they  will 
be  high  in  price  for  a  good  while  to  come.     This 

fact  brings  a  temptation  to  use  them  sparingly  or,  with  untreated  check  plots,  the  average  yield  on 
perhaps,  not  use  them  at  all.  But  because  of  the  11  of  the  former  was  at  the  rate  of  181.2  bushels 
pressing  need  for  large  crops  and,  as  far  as  the  per  acre,  while  that  on  an  equal  number  of  un- 
average  farm  is  concerned,  the  necessity  of  using    treated  plots  was  at  the  rate  of  143. .5  bushels  per 

acre.  This  was  an  increase  of  37.7 
bushels  per  acre,  or  more  than  2« 
percent  in  favor  of  spraying.  The.se 
plots    received    six    applications. 

Adjoining  one  of  the  exper- 
imental blocks  was  a  field  where 
spraying  was  begun  earlier,  and 
eight  or  nine  applications  were 
made.  It  was  planted  with  the 
same  lot  of  the  sa:ne  variety  of 
seed,  fertilized  the  .«ame,  and,  ex- 
cept for  spraying,  received  similar 
treatment  in  every  respect.  The 
yield  on  the  portion  of  this  Held 
Immediately  adjoining  one  of  tha 
unsprayed  check  plots  was  267. :J 
bushels  per  acre.  This  <;how8  a 
trnin  of  over  8€  and  53  percent  re- 
spectively. 

Nineteen    hundred    r.nd    seven - 

,teen    was   one   of   the    worst    blight 

years    in    the    history    of    Aroostook 

potato   growing.     The  results  cited 

conclusively    that,    even    under    the 


^>"S 


^    IC    l^-^" 


fertilizers  to  produce  such  crops,  this  temptation  above    show 

should  be  resisted.  Tnder  the  present  circum-  conditions  that  existed,  late  blight  c.n  be  con- 
stances  we  simply  must  have  fertilizers.  Yet.  be-  trolled  by  a  grower  who  sets  out  to  do  the  job 
cause  they  coat  so  mnoh.  and  the  need  for  their  thoroly.  It  is  a  good  plan  before  p:aniing  to 
greatest  possible  efficiency  is  so  great,  they  should  test  some  of  the  seed  by  cutting  then 
be  bought  and  used  with  special  care.  ing   them    in    a    warm,   snnnv  place. 


i.nd  plac- 


•».._ 
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BALTIMORE  MILK  PRICES 


malnutrition.      Dr.    Woods   said    that 

(he    adage    that    meat-eating    nations 

are    the    leaders    of    the    world    was 

true    because    they    are    heavy    users 

of  milk  and   not  because  they   eat  a 

great  deal  of  meat.     He  also  explain- 

ed  that   feeding  rations   too   high   in 

,,   ,  *         „^  Ko.  protein    was  notably    an    expensive 

After    an    all-day    conference  be-  ,  ,  '  ,    *^         . 

,.  t   t.  *  »!,„  practice,   but  that   too   much  protein 

tween    the    representatives      of  the  ...  .      _  .... 


tended   to  lessen  the  flow   of  milk. 

Senator  Wade  H.  Warfield  offered 
a  resolution  that  the  association  go 
on  record  as  unable  to  produce  milk 
for  less  than  30  cents.  J.  F.  Max- 
well, farm  visitor  for  the  City  Dairy, 
presented  a  resolution  from  the  Bot- 
tlers'   Exchange    in    regard     to    the 

In    view   of 


tiiiiiiiriiiiirTm 

THRESH  THE  FARQUHAR 

3^^        WAY 


above,  no  action  was  taken  on  these 
resolutions. — D.  G.  Harry.  Harford 
Co.,   Md. 


Orer  •  tnilUon  Sharpies  Separators  are  now 
ia  use.  Let  the  Sharpies  save  cream,  tim« 
and  strength  for  YOU.  No  other  separator 
has  the  Suction-<eed  principle.  Write  oearest 
oJBce  for  catalogi  addressinc  Dept.  30 
THE  SHARPLBS  SEPARATOR  CO. 


West  ChMt*r,  Pa. 
«  Chkss«.  Ssa  Frs!sei*e»i  "• 
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Blighty  ill  the  ehirt  with  the  Mili« 
tary  touch  —  for  outdoor  wear. 
Stripe  patterns  on  Khaki  ground. 

'hallmark 

SHIRT 

iHth  patented  Hynpo  Caffs  —  with  Both 
Sides.  Riffht  Sides.  The  Quality  is  Kept  Up 
la  Mil  Hallmark  Shirts.— Ask  your  dealer. 

HALL.  HARTWELL  &  CO..  Makers 

TKOY,  N.  Y, 
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My  Copyrighted  Book  "Bow  lo  Judje  Enfine*" 
tells  how  hiph-jTradc  Bomi-sU-cl  cnK-nca 
are  mndc,  adv.intagea  over  ca.^'t  iron,  how 
common  coaloilinaWITTE  reduces  power 
cost  65  per  cent.  Wril 
today  and   (ret  my  "How 

-t'>-Makc-Moncy" 

foMiT,  and  latest 

WITTK  Entrino 

prices.  Kd.H.WittdJt 

WIHE  ENGINE~irORKS 

29*7  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City.  Me. 
2047    Empire    Bldg..   Plttsburch,    Pa. 


Maryland    State    Dairymen's  As.socia- 

tion.    Milk    Bottlers'    Exchange,    and 

the    Federal    Food    Administrator    of 

Maryland,  it  was  decided  that  a  fair 

price   to  the   producer,    for  4   percent 

milk.  f.  0.  I).   Baltimore  for  the  suyi- 

mer  months,  beginning  May  1st,  and 

ending  August  3l9t,  be  30  cents  per       ,         ,       .,,    ^ 

„         .       .,  .  ,   .     tu  .♦    price  of  milk   for  May 

gallon,  for  the  amount  equal   to  that    ^  ■' 

...         ..  .,,        f    rtr.     tne  fact  that  the  price  from  April  to 

shipped    during    the    month.s    of    Oc-  *  '^ 

.  1        --  >    „     „i  rk«„„,„K^-    101-   September  had  been  agreed  as  noted 

tober,  November  jinu  December,  11»1(      _'  " 

and  26  cents  per  gallon  for  all  over 
that  amount;  the  latter  price  to  ap- 
ply to  all  new  shippers.  Everyone 
was  of  the  opinion  that  there  would 
be   a  shortage  of  milk   this   fall   and  MAKING  THE  DAIRY  PAY 

winter,  and  to  encourage  winter  pro-  

duction.    and    to    partially   take   care  Buy  Feeds  Or  Sell  Feeds  To   Cows? 

of  the  losses  incurred  last  winter,  it  

was  thought  best  to  continue  the  Profit  and  loss  in  dairy  farming 
winter  price,  for  the  amount  shipped  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  sys- 
during  the  short  season.  tem  of  dairying.     In  the  market  milk 

It  was  also  agreed  that  a  bonus  producing  sections  of  Eastern  New 
of  at  least  six  cents  per  gallon  be  York,  in  fact  in  all  districts  supply- 
paid,  above  the  standard  price,  for  Ing  the  large  cities  with  liquid  milk, 
the  amount  of  milk  each  producer  the  dairymen  are  extensive  buyers  of 
shipped  during  the  coming  months  commercial  feeds,  and  with  the  ex- 
of  October,  November  and  December,  tremely  high  prices  they  have  been 
over  the  amount  shipped  during  the  compelled  to  pay  for  these  feeds  in 
same  months  of  last  year.  recent  years,  together  with  the  stead- 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  prices  ily  increasing  wages  demanded  by 
received  by  the  producers  who  ship  laborers,  there  is  little  left  for  them 
to  Washington.  D.  C,  will  remain  after  paying  feed  and  labor  bills, 
the  same,  namely  33  cents  per  gallon  even  at  the  increased  price  of  milk, 
for  ?..5  percent  milk,  that  the  de-  These  dairymen  justly  complain  that 
maud  in  that  city  exceeds  the  sup-  there  is  little  to  be  made  in  dairying 
ply,  and  that  the  Washington  distrib-  under  present  conditions,  and  in  num- 
utors  are  going  into  Harford  and  erons  instances  are  reducing  theii 
Carroll  Counties  and  are  taking  ship-  herds  or  going  out  of  the  dairy  busi- 
pers    from    the    Baltimore    markei.    it    ness. 

was  necessary  to  take  some  steps  to  There  are  other  dairy  sections, 
insure  an  adequate  milk  supply  for  however,  where  the  farmers  are  not 
Baltimore  this   winter.  comiilaining  of  the  returns  they  are 

A  great  many  dairymen  in  Mary-  receiving  from  their  cows.  I  have  in 
land  have  discontinued  their  business  mind  one  such  district  in  Southern 
and  a  great  many  more  have  re-  New  York.  It  consists  of  several 
duced  their  herds  because  the  price  townships  located  several  miles  from 
received  did  not  cover  the  cost  of  a  railway  shipping  point.  For  many 
production.  The  people  are  at  last  years,  cheese  factories  and  creamer- 
beginning  to  realize  that  unless  a  ies  have  provided  a  market  for  the 
price  be  paid  the  farmer  that  will  milk.  The  farmers  keep  just  enough 
pay  him  a  profit,  there  will  be  a  cows  to  consinne  the  hay,  ensilage 
shortage  of  dairy  products.  and     grain     produced     on     their    own 

The  dairy  industry  could  be  put  farms.  Little  commercial  feedstuffs 
on  a  sound  and  profitable  basis  thru  are  shipped  in.  Recently  a  conden- 
organization  and  co-operation  be-  sory  has  been  established  in  the  cen- 
tween  producer  and  consumer.  Meet-  tor  village  of  the  district,  giving  an 
ings  could  be  arranged  and  the  prob-  additional  markei,  and  there  is  a  ten- 
lems  of  each  could  be  discussed  and  dency  to  increase  the  herds,  but  this 
solved.  .V  meeting  of  this  kind  was  is  made  i)ossible.  not  by  importing 
held  May  4th.  at  Westminster.  Car-  commercial  feeds,  but  by  the  growing 
roll  County,  with  over  200  dairymen    of  larger  crops. 

present,  and  (|uestions  of  interest  to  My  folhtwing  this  system,  the  dairy- 
both  producer  and  consumer  were  dis-  men  are  sellers  instead  of  buyers  of 
cussed.  Dr.  H.  J.  Patterson,  of  the  dairy  feeds.  They  sell  their  hay  and 
State  Experiment  Station,  discussed  grain,  silage  and  rooi  crops  to  the 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  pro-  cows,  at  the  highest  price  paid  tho 
duction  per  cow  and  lowering  the  retailers  for  western  feeds,  and  do 
cost  of  production.  He  pointed  out  nor  have  to  haul  them  to  or  away 
that  Frederick.  Baltimore  and  Car-  from  tlio  farm  except  in  the  form  of 
roll    Counties   have   one-third    of    the    milk. 

cows  of  the  state,  and  that  in  view  1  believe  the.se  farmers  have  found 
of  this  it  was  the  duty  of  the  dairy  the  most  profitable  system  of  milk 
association  to  study  the  dairy  busi-  production.  Prices  for  milk  which 
ness  and  weed  out  as  fast  as  possilile  yield  the  dairyman  with  his  large 
the  low-producing  cows  and  to  feed  herd  a  jiroflt  on  high  priced  com- 
an  economical  and  efficient  ration.  aiercial  feeds  will  return  the  farmer 
Dr.  Alfred  \\  Woods,  of  the  State  in  this  district  not  only  a  profit  on 
College,  explained  that  Professor  bi-^  niilix  hui  a  good  price  for  his 
McCullom,  of  .lohns  Hopkins  I'niver-  bay.  corn  and  other  hcuue-raised  cow 
sity.  had  recently  found  that  there  feeds,  T'ntil  milk  prices  are  siif- 
is  something  in  milk  which  cannot  licienily  high  to  make  the  feeding 
be  accounted  for  by  chemical  analy-  of  commercial  feedstuffs  profitable, 
sis  that  produces  growth,  and  that  t  he  logical  solut  ion  of  the  dairy  farm- 
children  lacking  milk  in  their  ration  er's  prohieiu  would  seem  to  be  the 
are    subject     to    all     the    diseases    of    keeping  of  enough   cow«   t,)   consume 


Our  celebrated  principle  of  separation 
has  stood  the  test  of  nearly  fifty  years 
service.  Requires  but  minimum  operat- 
ing power,  yet  threshes  out  all  kinds  of 
grain  without  loss  of  seed. 

The  Farquhar  Rake  Separator  as  llla»> 
trated  is  a  most  practical  and  economical 
machine  for  the  farmer  who  does  bis  own 
threshins.  Easy  to  handle,  stronir  con- 
struction,  with  ample  sep«ratinff  and 
cleaning  facilities.  For  merchant  thresh- 
Ine.  the  Farquhar  Vibrator  etmipped  with 
Self  Feeder,  Wind  Stacker,  Weiffber  and 
Loader,  stands  supreme. 

Foil  story  of  the  different  Farquhar 
outfits  is  interestinKly  told  in  special 
new  Thresher  Catalogue.  This  book 
mailed  free  to  srain  growers  on  request 
Write  today  for  your  copy. 

A.  B.FARQUHARCO.,Lia..  B«c546.  Tark.  Pa. 

OtlMT  Farquhar  To«b 
v^iciBaa  aad  Boilers  Potato  DisKen 

SawmiUs  Grain  Drills 
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Gombault'8 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HA8  NO  EQUAL 

—    A    ' 


tg^m  —  M  )■  pan* 
B  VI  tratin;,  loolb 
tnc  sod  brallnr,  sod 
AL  .  (or  all  Old  Sena. 
IIIV  Brnlics.  or 
Wosadt,  Faloiii,  Bolli, 
||,,aMAiB  C<>roi  soil 
nUinBn  Bunion*. 
0AU8TIO  BALSAM  bu 
Ikilta  "'  aqaal  M 
911 W  •      LIulnisnt. 


W»  wmM  say  Is  al 
«rl»  bay  il  that  it  it* 
sol  eaaliia  a  aartids 
si  Boltenoas  snbats 
aai  tiMrefert  no  bara 
san  nsoit  hoa  Its  si 
tsmal  at*.  Persisttot, 
Horosf  h  IMS  wiU  enrt 
Miny  oM  or  ehrenie 
atisMnla  and  il  ean  te 
■aad  SB  any  ease  thai 
rsqoiras  an  outward 
■        •  wMb 


Irasoms    an    w 
sysHsatisn 
psrisst  safsly. 


P«rffMtly  Safe 

and 
ll«llakl*ll«m*dy 

for 

Sortt  Threat 

ChMt  Cold 

Backache 

Neuralgia 

Sprains 

Strains 

Lumbago 

Sere  Lungs 

■%•■••■•■•■»••(•• 

and 
lallStlfffJelnts 


KMOfES  THE  SOKKSS-STKMtTaEM  MSCLES 

OBTDhin,  Tex.— "Oos  botila  Caostis  ■^•■m  did 
my  rhriimktUm  mora  (ood  th>n  tlM-Oit  pall  Id 
SctoTi  l.illi."  OTTO  A.   BEYtR. 

Frlce  •I.SOP*r  bottt*.  Sold  by  dratcUU,  or  ftnt 
kr  ni  uprM*  pr*p«ld.     Writ*  |nr  BmUcI  B. 

Thi  UMnCE-miMin  etMMIf .eiowlaad.O. 


ismm 

Faim,  GarJsa  tmk  OrcUid  Tssli 

Answer  the  farmer's  bi^  qaastions: 
Bow  ean  I  irrow  more  crops  With 
least  ezpenseT  How  can  I  ealtlTSta 
more  acres  and  have  cleansr  Aeldsl 

IRON  AGE  ?!±^^ 

will  help  TOO  dothis.  Baa  plTOt  whssia  and  gmng* 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjastable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Everj  tooth  canbe  raised,  lowered  or  turned 
to  risht  or  left.  Lever 
_.  odjosta  balaaee  of  frame 
'•  to  weight  of  UrJTer. 
Lifllit,  strooat  and  com- 
pact—the latest  and  best 
of  ridiBcealtivators.  Ws 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  nachuiarr,cardea 
tools,  ste.  WriU  OS  to- 
day nr  (rse  booklet. 


BatemanM'PcCo..Boz  76D.GrMdocli.NJ. 


$10.0<uO  DO 


/ 


•sekstMstaw. 

As  low  as 

$13.15 


ItbtbsbsitMi 

HERTan  ft  ZOOK 

ia  eainr  to  operate. 

Onir  $11.15  MW  ni*'l<'  to 
wUiili  rippint  t»t>I«  f »■> 
be  added.  <luarmnt<-<-d 
1  mar.  Moo'-y  rrfiin.lfd 
if  not  •stlsfKturT. 
S«nd  t"T  c«t»lc'g. 

Hertxiar  h  Zook  Co. 
f«wm  ■elltvillt.  Pa^ 


For  Yoar  Empty  Bags 

Don't  throw  away  a  i ' 

tr'ra  worth  Bea«y  to  rm 

>y  op  DOW,  Ca«h  in  oo  i 
Hot  baeure  von  s'tjpur  I 
TOO  mSb  ■Insla  ona.  W*  SOI 
liberal  cradlDir.    Urrr  ^  r< 


Don't  throw  away  a  si 
orth  Boa«y  to  roa, 

I  Ml  7oqh       . 
priCM  Mfatw 


tbar'ra  worth  Boa«y  to  roa,    

way  up  DOW,    Caah  in  oo  alt  7oq  bare. 


•naruitae  meat  J 
•ara  In  baal-  1 


naaa  la  Tour  aaaoranca  of  •  aauara  dael 
•▼'Jl'.tlmo.  W.i  buT  any  qnaaUty. 
rjlcht  jnald  oo  all  aUDaMala  to 
wartbao .  Plad  oot  what  real  aatidlae- 
BOB  la.  WrHa  quirk,  aUtioc  what  yoa 
My*.    Addraaa 

..WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 

92  Dock  Si.        St.  Louka.  Mo. 


tMPry 

SAGS 


May  18,  ^1At$4r 

all  the  feed  that  he  can  produce  on 
his  own  farm. — E.  B.  R.,  New  York. 


Penn^pWanicn,f^qrmer 
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PLANT  ENSILAGE  CORN  EARLIER 


Where  only  home  grown  seed  corn 
is  planted.  It  is  proper  practice  to 
put  the  latest  maturing  corn  Into  the 
silo.  It  is  an  expensive  mistake, 
very  generally  made,  to  plant  the  en- 
silage corn  last.  This  year  especial- 
ly, it  should  be  planted  first.  The 
small  supply  of  home-grown  seed  In 
the  northern  states  should  be  sup- 
plemented- with  strong  germinating 
ensilage  seed  from  further  south.  This 
••nsilage  seed  should  be  planted  two 
or  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  home- 
grown seed. 

After  several  years  of  testing,  the 
Office  of  Com  Investigations  has  es- 
fablished  the  following  fact  which 
«hould  be  utilized  by  dairymen  and 
pnsilage  corn  growers  of  the  north- 
ern states.  When  large  ensilage  var- 
ieties from  Virginia,  for  example,  are 
planted  in  the  northern  states  late  in 
May,  they  make  a  rapid,  long-jointed, 
tender,  succulent  growth  and  are  so 
green  when  fall  frosts  occur,  that 
fhey  make  ensilage  which  is  sloppy 
;ind  too  sour.  But  when  planted  very 
early  in  May  they  make  a  slower, 
hardier  growth,  better  withstand 
spring  frosts  and  summer  droughts, 
reach  a  more  advanced  condition  of 
maturity  and  produce  more  grain 
than  when  planted  later.  Fall  frosts, 
not  spring  frosts,  are  most  to  be  fear- 
ed. 

Early  maturing,  home-growing 
varieties  do  not  need  and  are  not  ben- 
efitted by  unusually  early  planting, 
but  ensilage  varieties  are  benefitted. 
Altho  dwarfed  and  ripened  by  the 
early  planting,  the  large  ensilage  var- 
ieties will  by  oature  make  ample 
ptalk   growth    and   a   richer,    sweeter 

ciloo'a   Konqiiao    nf    1*oJtio*   r^lontofl    ooi'lv 

It  supplies  the  days  they  need  for  ma- 
turing. 

Altho  by  the  fourth  of  July,  June- 
planted  corn  may  be  as  large  as  corn 
planted  In  early  May,  when  fall  frosts 
occur  it  will  be  composed  mostly  of 
water  and  not  in  as  good  condition 
for  siloing  as  corn  planted  early  in 
May.  The  early  planted  corn  re- 
quires early  and  frequent  cultiva- 
tions to  warm  and  dry  the  soil  sur- 
face. In  the  northern  states  if  the 
soil  surface  in  May  is  wet  it  is  also 
cold,  and  the  corn  cannot  grow.  Stir- 
ring causes  the  surface  to  dry  rapidly, 
absorb  heat,  feel  warm  to  the  hand, 
and  the  corn  will  grow;  while  un- 
cultivated soil  nearby  will  be  cold 
and  the  corn  at  a  standstill. — E.  P. 
Hartley,  In  Charge  of  Com  Investi- 
gations. 


pains  to  accomplish.  Such  a  product 
soon  becomes  sour  in  warm  weather 
and  wastes  the  butter  It  contains. 

Where  the  housewife  wishes  to 
"extend"  butter  by  incorporating 
milk,  cream  or  other  liquids  with  it, 
waste  may  be  prevented  by  mixing 
just  enough  for  a  day's  requirements, 
and  for  such  quantities  a  rotary  egg 
beater  or  even  a  spoon  Is  sufficient 
equipment.  Any  mixing  process  Is  of 
course  purely  mechanical,  adding 
nothing  to  the  food  value  of  the  in- 
gredients and  because  of  the  eTcess 
moisture  contained  in  the  merged 
product,  it  is  officially  known  as 
adulterated  butter.  It  may  be  law- 
fully used  in  private  families,  but 
heavy  penalties  are  attached  to  its 
sal€  when  offered  as  "butter". 

The  results  of  butter  merging  are 
largely  psychological.  To  the  eye 
the  process  appears  to  have  convert- 
ed milk  Into  butter.  But  war-time 
economy  suggests  that  the  milk  and 
butter  be  consumed  separately  in  the 
usual  manner,  allowing  the  digestive 
system  to  do  its  merging  In  the  nat- 
ural way. 

Oleo  Production 
Bureau  of  Markets  reports  on  but- 
ter and  oleo  production  for  February, 
1917  and  1918  were  as  follows: 
Creamery   Butter. — 

Pounds 
2,280  plants,  Feb.,  1918  .  .28,502,332 
2,280  plants,  Feb..  1917  .  .26,446.616 


Increase,  1918,   (7.77%) 

Whey  Butter. — 
190  plants,  Feb.,  1918  .. 
190  plants,  Feb.,  1917   . . 

Increase,  1918,   (6.37%) 

Process    Butter. — 
24   plants,   Feb.,    1918    ., 
24   plants,  Feb.,  1917    . , 


2,055,716 

407,549 
383,140 

24,409 

1,665,968 
1,522,045 

143,923 


Increase.  1918.  (9.45%)  . 

Oleomargarine. — 

All  factories,  Feb.,  1918  .36,488,419 

All  factories,  Feb.,  1917  .21,546,042 


Increase,  1918,  (69.35%)  .14.942.377 
Of  this  amount  purely  vegetable 
oleomargarine  comprised  9,652,041 
lbs.  in  February,  1918,  against  608,- 
330  lbs.  in  February,  1917. 


VIRGINLA  ENFORCES  NEW 
TUBERCULIN  ORDER 


BUTTER  CAMOUFLAGE 


Commercial  devices  for  mixing 
milk  with  butter  to  make  the 
latter  "go  farther"  should  be  regard- 
ed with  caution  and  used  only  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  the  sale  of 
the  resulting  product  as  "butter"  is 
unlawful.  The  V.  S,  Food  Adminis- 
tration has  observed  with  regret  the 
activity  of  agents  and  others  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  war  condi- 
tions to  exploit  butter  "mergers"  as 
the  mixing  devices  are  called. 

To  make  a  high-class  butter  hav- 
ing satisfactory  keeping  qualities,  a 
<lalry  specialist  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration points  out.  good  butfermak- 
ers  remove  the  buttermilk  by  thoro 
^vashing.  If  the  housewife  mixes 
mlllt  of  any  kind  with  butter,  ex- 
cept of  course  for  cooking  or  immed- 
iate use,  she  is  simply  undoing  what 
the  skilled    buttermaker   bas    taken 


To  further  protect  the  dairy  and 
breeding  cattle  from  tuberculosis,  the 
Virginia  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board 
has  determined  to  require  that  all 
cattle  six  months  old  and  over  Im- 
ported into  Virginia  for  dairy  or 
breeding  purposes  shall  be  im- 
mediately placed  In  quarantine 
upon  reaching  their  destination,  to 
remain  so  quarantined  until  tuber- 
culin tested  not  earlier  than  60  days 
nor  longer  than  90  days  after  their 
arrival  In  this  state.  This  quaran- 
tine is  automatic  upon  arrival  of  said 
cattle  at  their  destination.  The  test- 
ing will  be  done  by  the  State  Veter- 
inarian or  by  a  deputy  designated 
by  hlmr  The  services  of  veterinarian 
will  be  free  to  the  cattle  owner.  The 
order  becomes  effective  July  1,  1918. 


It  is  well  to  remember  In  these 
days  of  Increasing  building  costs 
that  fire  insurance  which  was  ade- 
quate a  few  years  ago  may  be  woe- 
fully inadequate  now.  It  isn't  what 
it  cost  originally  to  put  up  a  building 
that  counts  in  figuring  on  your  in- 
surance, but  what  is  costs  to  build 
it  now. 


Plan  to  fill  your  silo  to  the  brim 
and  build  another  if  you  can.  Dairy- 
men are  just  beginning  to  know  that 
silage  is  as  good  in  summer  as  in 
winter  and  often  can  eke  out  un- 
satisfactory pasturage. 


Plan  Now  For  Greator 
Consorvation  Of  Grains 


Saving  your  grain  to  sell  is  doubly  important  this 

season — for  the  nation  and  for  yourself.    The  more  grain 

you  can  raise  and  sell  the  better  fortified  will  the  nation 

be.   By  using  more  ensilage  and  proportionately  less  grain  feeds, 

jrou  will  make  more  money  with  which  to  iuy  Liberty  Bonds  or 

improve  your  farm  for  still  greater  production  next  season. 

To  cut  your  own  ^silage  economically  and  make  money 
filling  your  neighbors'  silos  get  one  of  the  famous 


ENSItAGE  CUTTERS 

**ThB  Warita  Standard'* 

—the  only  reJL  center-C.ear  cut  machines  oa  the  market — the  machines 
that  have  made  good  from  the  start  and  are  now  reoagnized  as  the  strong- 
est, safest,  faste?'c  cutting  machines  in  the  world. 

Excess  ■strength  m  every  part — that's  why  thev  stand  up  so 

well.    Malleable,  unbrealMble  knife  wheel 

insures  durability  and  sa/ety.      The  re- 

_  „   y  _    markable  construction  of  the  cutter  head, 

''^^^^jfi  jjf^Jr^  which  is  thi  bloKtr,  makes 

■^^^Wj^^j^YAi  ^«^,r-^*,       fastcuttiiigpracticaL 


rT?^SfS 


?l  '>Ti0 


Write  Today  for  complete 
new  catalog  showing  all  sizes 
of  Kalamazoo  Feed,  Ensilage  and 
Alfalfa  Cutters.     If  you  need  a  iiio 
ask  for  Kalamazoo  Silo  Catalog. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  A  SILO  CO. 
B*pt.  125  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Reading  Chemical  Co. 

Our  product*  are  the  beat  of  their  kind. 

Hcnneay'a  Scientific    Formula  Fertilisers 

•re  dependable  at  all  tunea. 

Our  Peerless  Brand  Hydrated  Lime 

will  correct  soil  acidity  at  low  coat. 

Our  Peerless  Brand  Poultry  Meat 

it  s  wonderful  winter    egg    producer.       It    makes 
hena  lay  and  pay. 

Calicide— The    beat      tprsy    material   for   the 
potatora  and  vesetabic  cropa. 

Write  and  get  our  pricea  and  literature  cover- 
ing all  our  products .  See  for  youraelf  how  you 
can  aave. 

READING  CHEMICAL  CO.,    Reading,  Pa. 


The  Farrell  Hoist 

/ 


for  unloadini;  hay  ■k\X'.\ 
(iaa   Kiiii.tx".  can  tn'  _^ 

operated  from  load.  iiM  uiiieli   n-iiini  drum  and  band 
brake.    Price  right.    For  Circular  Adarraa 
JOHN  FARRELL  k  SON.       Newten.  Saaaes  C».,  N.  J 

The   Wise    Farmer  will   buy  a 


Globe 


NOW 


l„*..„  '*'fni«n.«''  later,  tilobc  kIIom 

lilnf  Li?'f"'""r*  •  ^  ftlixienslon 
roof,  wluddw    free. 

Liberal  Ca.h  and  Early  Shipment 
Diacounta.  Buy  Now.  Ship  Now. 
Pay  Nsw,  Sa»e  Now.  Write  N,w 

^      GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

5- IS  WiUow  St..  Sidney.  N.  Y 


Galloway's  Greatest 

SPREADER 

^  It's  a  triumph  in  Kprender  bnildiagt  Willsarj  1  y 
your  soil  with  plant  food.  Knsbiee  yoa  to  cash  .  ii 
big  on  raeord-crap  aricas.    Jlelpa  your  land  to 

work  orartiBW.  G«U  too  60  buatocla  wtMr*  yea  sot  S6  (Mforn. 

ELEVEN  PATENTED  SPREAOEII  FEATURES 

THE  new  No.  8  Callaway  low  down  to  oaa*  esJUie  awn  srd 
mmx  on  tb«  borao.  Ha*  wido  •srcadina  V  rake.  Patmtod  rol- 
ler food.  Fatcntod  satoatatle-atop  onlfena  ciMB-ont  poah. 
board.  Short  turn,  all  wb««la  under  tbolowl.  AllitcollMtMr 
—  toara  manoro  t*  ahroda— cannot  twiat,  waip  er  Maak. 
Sproada  front  foor  totwenty-faor  load*  par  kera. 

Sou  Oirwt-Faetory  Piiet-QuMi  DtDvtriM 

^^^  Yoa  bur  direct  from  Factacyfloar.LOTraatfactoay 
^^^^  price  aavra  rou  hall  on  Bpraador*,  alao  6«p- 
^^^H     antora.  Enarlneo.TractoraaDd  at  bar  naplaiaentw. 

|H  FREE  BOOKS:  g;:^'U^;41^ 

^^■^     BpraadcT  Book  and  "Saraaa  a«  «eM  ■— h."  Tber 

^^^^  point  tho  war  Xn  bia  nvlnara.    Cloao  ablppinc 

^^^^^  poinU  MTo  fraicfat.    WIMTX  NOW— WIV  TOOaV. 

\^^^  Ww.faWwDf  O..N«MS  INtl— .to.  ^ 


.<y^ 


S5>)Y 


\r-^ 


DAIRYMEN! 

HERE  IS  A 

REAL  MILKER 

Setid  at  once  tor 

KRKK  Booklet 

Bnckwsltsr  Supply  u& 
Dept  P.  Lancsstsr.  1%. 


LACTANT 


Easy  MUkinflT  and  a  FuU  Pail 

are  tlte  natural  remit  of  a  healthy  uddsr. 
When  a  cow  frtahrtig,  her  udder  should  ba 
glren  careful  .ittcntion.  Cakfd  Bag.  so  UksTy 
to  occur  then,  is  nulckly  remored  by  spply- 
Ing  Bsg  Bslm.  the  crcat  healing  ointinenr. 
Oores.  ruta.  (hats,  bruises,  crscks.  bunches 
and  Inflammatii  \\  quickly  reapond  to  Its  hcsl- 
Ing,  reiietrailnir  eirnr.  Try  Bsg  Bsim  and 
you  will  nerrr  be  without  It. 

Sold  by  fMd  daalara  and  dragglata,  la  larga  Mo 
packagaa.    Send  for  booklat,  '^IMry  WriaUaa.'* 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  Ly«tf«s«lll«i  Vt. 


DOWN' 

ONF.  YEAR     v'' 
TO  PAV 


A^b^^  Buys   tha    Naw   Biittarflyl 
^■aKM  Junior   Na.  t.    Light  nin- 
■B  M  Vll  ning,    ecsy    cleaning,   elosa 
J  mm'\M  skimming,  durable.    Oaaran- 
*     ^^  tsad  s  llfatlma  saainst  de- 
fects   in     msterial     and     worknuuiship. 
Made  sUo  in  five  larger  sises  up  to  No.  8 

•Aaawat^MC  vatai   li^ania  Ita  own  coat  aad 

n  NTS    FKE  TmSL  moro  by  what   It  aa<aa 

la  traaai    PoatalbrlnnFraecataloa-faidaraad    diroct  froa- 

fneSary"  offer,    buy  rrooi  thnmanufacturaraadaaya  monay. 

aiMWH-wni  CO..  tia?  msfshsii  stsd..  chimm 


^ypil 


SILO  USER  AGENTS  WANTED 


Men  wmtcil  In  every  lixality  to  own,  ahow  an<l  aei: 
I.1II1VUS  Cincinnati  Silas.  Liberal  spare-time  proUt* 

J  liil    .iri.,..s    Iff    with    special    Intyoductory   cBri. 


Isaaar-Slasfo  Task  Ca' J  »«t  I ' 
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P'l      I 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


E*Ubliilie4 


PMititBi  Every  Saturdar 


EqutmI  a8  Mowid  dAAs  matter  *t  the  PhlUdrtpki:i  PoxtoBicr. 
THC  LAWRENCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


Venna^inmnia  Farmer  ^'^  **'  ^•^®- 

lasting   benefit   to   the   individuals  as   well   as   to  fourtli   as   many   eggs   as   were   produced   during 

the  country  in  the  emergencies  to  be  met  in  the  the   past  year.      The  argument  is  presented  that 

next    few   years.      They    also    indicate    a   general  100    hens   could   be   kept   on   every    farm,    chiefly 

spirit   of  personal   sacrifice   to    the   needs   of   the  upon   the    table   scraps   and   other   wastes   of  the 

country    that   auRurs    well    for    the    future.      The  farm.     Surely,  the  writer  has  little  confidence  in 

glowing  reports  of  the  farmers'  subscriptions  are  the    effectiveness    of    the    Food    Administration's 

not    at    all    surprising    to    those    who    know    the  conservation   advice. 
Associate  Editor    farmers,  but  they  should  silence  for  all  time  the  It   has  been   our  experience  that   the   raising 

half-baked  criticisms  that  were  being  made.  There  of    enough    chicks    to   secure    100    hens,    and    the 

is  a  thrill  of  accomplishment   In  "going  over  the  keeping    of    that    100,    required    something    more 

top"    in   any    undertaking.      There   will    be   many  than    water,    fresh    air,    sunlight    and    bugs.    The 

tops    to   be   crossed    in    the   months    to   come,    but  expansion    of    any    business    beyond     reasonable 

each    success    gives   strength    and    inspiration    for  limits   is   an    economic   blunder,   and   if    this    pro- 

the    work    ahead.      The    unity    of    spirit    demon-  Kram    could    be   carried   out    there   would    be   less 

strated   in   this   last  drive  will  go   far  to   help  in  food    in    the   country    one   year    hence    than    now 

^    other    drives    of    whatever    character.      The    pur-  because    of    the    immense    amount    of    grain    re- 

1  Year. 62 copies  .75 1 6  Months,  26Copie,  M      ,..,     .u;  j^       compared  Quired    to    bring   it    aoout— a    food    value    which 

Remltkydraft.  postofflce  or  express  money  order  or  rejtlatored  letter,      cnase  OI    DOnas    IS    a    siiidii    serviue    wiieii    i.uini»<»icu  i  d 

5^2^Vrj±fi'S.?HV;il?„*i°.^::rn»ltvVh"l'^^^^^  "•"•'•'•  *"    with  what   our  boys   are  doing  "over  there"   and  the    poultry    and    eggs    would    not    equal.       This 

in   the  preparatory  camps  here.      But  the  knowl-  is  evidently  another  case  of  a  lead  pencil  getting 
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edge  that  over  17,000,000  supporters  are  saving 
and  sacrificing  at  home  will  give  new  strength 
to  the  two  millions  forming  for  sterner  work 
at  the  front. 

te  im  fc 
We  quote  below  part  of  a  paid 
advertisement  which  appeared  in 
the  papers  three  years  ago  as  a 
part  of  the  campaign  of  educa- 
tion waged  by  the  Philadelphia  Brewers'  Asso- 
ciation entitled  "Facts  vs.  Fallacies."  At  that 
time  it  was  considered  good  argument  to  show 
the  immense  amount  of  grain   and  food   material 


By  Way  of 
Remembrance 


beyond   the  control  of  a  writer, 
fe       Si       te 

The  amount  of  labor  and 
Why  Non-Essentials  otl^er  means  of  produc- 
Must  Go  tioi^  available  are  the  lim- 

iting factors  in  the  crea- 
tion of  wealth  and  human  necessities;  and  if  it 
shall  be  reduced  to  one  factor,  that  one  is  labor. 
Since  we  have  been  wont  to  re.^t  in  security  and 
peace  of  mind  because  we  have  had  an  abun- 
dance and  to  spare  in  this  t  intry.  we  are 
brought  up  with  a  jerk  upon  realizing  that  a  few 
months  of  war  have  put  us  in  a  position   face  to 


Our  job  is  to  serve  our  readers.      Whenever  and 
u)hereoer  we  can  help  you.  write  us.— The  Editors. 


Tour 
Insurance 


Do   your  fire  insurance  policies   cover 
the    present      value      of     your     prop- 
erty?     Many    farmers   continue    their 
fire    insurance    policies    in    force   over 
a   long   period   of    lime    wilhuul   change.      In    case 
of    fire    the    insurance    must    be    used    to    rebuild 
and  refurnish,  not  at  past  prices,  but  at  the  cost 
of    materials    today.      There    have    been    striking 
price  advances   on   all   materials   in   the   past   few 
years,   and   an   advance   in  your   insurance   valua- 
tion now  may  save  money  and  much  worry  later. 
1*      fe      fe 
at  least   two   features   in   the   Food 
Administration     order     restricting 
the  use  of  sugar  after  May  15  will 
meet       with       general        approval 
among    farmers.       The    primary    purpose    of    the 
restriction   is   to   make  sugar   available  to   house- 
keepers and  the  manufacturers  of  essential  foods. 
The  ruling  should  insure  about  the  normal  amount 
of    canning    of    fruits    and    vegetables,    not    only 
preserving  these  for  future  use  as  food,   but  also 
making    a    larger    outlet    for    what    the    farmers 
produce.      In   order    to  make   sugar   available   for 
these    uses.       the    Administration    has    placed     a 
limit  on  the  amount  available  for  the  manufacture    products 
of  candy  and  soft  drinks 


which  the  distilllers  and  brewers  used  in  their  l^ce  with  actual  want  in  many  respects.  People 
products,  and  how  the  immense  sums  paid  helped  are  already  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  and  are 
the  farmer.  At  that  time  there  was  no  food  ""^ble  to  understand  why.  with  all  our  great 
scarcity,  but  in  these  times  their  arguments  lend  wealth  of  natural  resources,  we  may  not  con- 
emphasis  to  the  demand  that  the  busine-ss  of  tinue  to  have  all  the  necessities,  if  not  all  the 
converting  grain  into  alcohol  be  stopped.  It  is  luxuries.  Some  even  complain  about  the  pro- 
interesting  to  note  that  the  liquor  men  claim  POsed  curtailment  of  non-essentials.  Let  us 
now   that   but    a   small    quantity    is    used    in    this    look   briefly   at   a  few    facts   and   figures    that    we 

may  see  what  it  is  that  limits  our  ability  to  go 
on  living  in  the  way  in  which  we  have  been 
accustomed. 

There  are  two  accredited  way  of  supplying 
our  needs  and  increasing  our  wealth:  One  is 
the   direct   creation   of   wealth   by   applying   labor 


way. 


Sugar 
Kestrictions 


The  brewers  said: 

"What  the  liquor  industry  means 
to  the  farmer  can  be  appreciated,  when 
it  is  shown  that  in  191?.  grain  and 
other  farm  products  to  the  enormous 
value  of  $133,513,971  were  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  liquors;  and  this  was 
the  actual  amount  received  by  gr;;in 
growers,  not  counting  the  largely-in- 
creased value  and  profits  reported  in 
the  markets  of  Chicago  and  other  dis- 
tributing grain  centers.  This  $113,- 
513.971  worth  of  farm  products,  used 
in  the  production  of  distilled  spirits  and 
fermented  liquors,  consisted  of  barley 
to  the  value  of  $55,236,641,  corn  $30.- 
924.335,  wheat  $869,938,  rice  $7,288,- 
786.  hops  $11,155,215,  rye  $4,604,476. 
and  other  products  of  the  farm  to  the 
value  of  $3,433,580.  *  *  *  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  not  wanting  in  resource- 
fulness, but  is  it  not  a  FACT  that  it 
would  cause  him  grave  embarrassment 
and  heavy  financial  loss  for  products 
that  annually-,  return  him  $113,513,971 
cash    for   his   labor   if  the  FAI..LACY   of 


to  convert  natural  resources  into  human  neces- 
sities; the  other  is  by  making  a  profit  on  the 
trade  and  commerce  with  other  people  or  na- 
tions. Previous  to  the  war  we  lived  in  prosperity 
and  plenty  because  we  had  the  natural  resources, 
labor  and  other  means  of  supplying  ourselves 
with  everything  we  needed.  But  perhaps  we 
did  not  realize  how  little  more  than  this  we  were 
doing.  Our  foreign  trade  figures  show  us  that, 
v/ith  all  our  work  and  hustling,  with  all  our 
enterprise  and  marvelous  development,  aside 
from  making  permanent  improvements,  we  were 
living  up  to  our  income  so  far  as  production  was 
concerned.  In  fact,  our  exports  exceeded  our 
imports  by  about  the  same  ratio  for  the  past  7o 
years,  up  to  1914.  This  excess  varied  from  400 
million  to  650  million  dollars  annually  between 
1900  and  1913.  But  since  the  war  began  tht^ 
demands  of  the  allies  for  necessities  have  been 
increasing  at  a  wonderful  rate  so  that  in  1917. 
the    excess    of    our    exports    over    imports    was 

one-half     times    as 


teresting  reminder 
The   second    favorable   feature    is    the   exclu- 
sion   of    ice    cream    from    the    restricted    articles. 
Sherbets    and    water    ices    will    be   restricted,    but    A   Bean-Stalk 
in  recognition  of  the  food  value  of  ice  cream,  and    Proposition 


Prohibition   were   to  become   a   law?" 

The   same   brewers   are   now   minimizing   the  $3,634,450,000,    or    five    and 

effect    of    their    industry    on    the   supply    of    food  much  as  it  was  in  1913. 

We   give   their   figures   here  as   an   in-  When  we  consider  that  we  were  called  upon 

to    produce   this   immense   increase   in    amount   of 

pit      T^      l>^  goods    and    material    in    addition    to    maintaininp; 

The    Department     of    Agriculture  ourselves,    and    at    the    same    time    are    required, 

has    issued    a    bulletin.       Circular  by   our   participation   in    the   war,    to   produce   bil- 

No.     107.      intended     to      greatly  lions  of  dollars'   worth   of  ships,      munitions  an<i 

stimulate    the    raising   of    poultry  equipment,    and    at    the   same    time    take    two   or 


vi-Tntine    to    insure    the   consumption    of    at    least  ,     „„. 

V  anting    lo  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^    ^^_^  ^^^^      ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^    „^^^  hundred  hens  on    three  million    men    from    the   ranks   of   producers 

supply,    the   authorities    have    left    ice    cream    on 


r    ../^...noi   amniinf  nf  thp  surolus  milk  and  cream     this  year. 

a  normal  amount  of  the  surplus  m  ^^^^^  farm— one  hundred  eggs  from  every   hen."    i.  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  faring  the  necessit.v 

the    unrestricted    list.      Some    dealers    have    used    Thewriter  starts  out  with    the  general   plea   for    of    Riving    up    the    use    and    production    of    non- 
the    unresiricreti  ^^^^^    ^^^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^^^     ..^^^^    ^^   ^^^   ^^   ^^^    essentials?     To  continue  as  in  the  past  is  simpl.v 

The   calcula-    a   physical   impossibility.      But    what    things   shall 
eliminate? 


the    prediction    of    a    restricted    ice    cream 

as  a  club  to  lower  prices  on  summer  milk.      The  most    essential    of   food    products.' 

Artminiqtration  ruling  removes  the  possibility  and  tion    is    then    made    showing    that    100    hens    on  we 

open     1  ^ay  to  a  larger  consumption  of  the  sum-  every    farm    would    mean    a    total    of    600,000,000  It    is   probable    that    the   natural   law    o     eco- 

opens  »  w   y  6  ^^^^    ^^    ^^^   country,    and    if   each    hen    laid    100  noniics  will  automatically  work  out  a  solution  m 

mer  surp  ««•  ^^      ^      ^  ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^   ^^   -^^^^^^^    ^^^^    ^    production    of  regard    to  most   things.      But    the  greatest   single 

The  Libertv  Loan  drive  went  "over  the  sixty    billion   eggs,    or   five   million    dozen;      more  extravagance   is   the  manufacture   and   use   of  in- 

ton"     Final  figures  are  not  vet  avail-  than   four  times  the  present   production.      Surely,  toxicating  liquors.      It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 

able     but    it   is   certain    that 'the   loan  that  would  be  going  some.  the  same  laws  will  work  towards  the  elimination 

was'  over-subscribed      with    consider-  If  this  ambitious  program  should  be  carried  or   reduction   of  this   non-essential   as   with   other 

Hbl.  to  .spare,  and  that  a  larger  number  of  people  out    it    would    mean    that    we    would    have    about  things,    because,    first,    it    is    usual    for    drinker. 

bought    bonds    in    this    drive    than    in    either    of  three    times    as    many    hens    as    now.      It    would  to   sacrifice   everything  else   before   they   give  up 

those  preceding       It   is   unoffiriallv   reported   that  mean  that  we  must  raise  twelve  hundred  million  liquor:    second,    those    engaged    in    its    trafTic    are 

over   17  000  000   subscribers   are   enrolled.      Small  chicks     'o     maturity,    since    one-half    would    be  fighting    tooth    and    nail    to    maintain    the    bi.^i- 

eubscriptions    by    large    numbers    will    mark    the  males.   To  get   this  number  it   would  require  that  ness.      This   is   one   non-essential    which   must   t'O 

Btart   of    a    campaign    of    saving    that    vill    be   of  about   300,000.000   dozen    egg.s    be    set,     or    one-  eliminated    by    law. 


Over  the 

Top 


HARRISBURG  NOTES 


Wh«at  Crop  Backward. — Prelim- 
inary surveys  of  reports  which  have 
been  made  to  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  indicate  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  wheat  in  Pennsylvania 
is  below  that  of  last  year  at  this 
time,  both  as  to  acreage  and  quality 
and,  while  there  are  hopes  that  it 
may  improve,  people  in  touch  with 
the  situation  do  not  look  for  any 
yield  like  the  26,000,000  bushel  crop 
of  1917.  Some  of  the  reports  show 
that  the  condition  is  'eighty  per- 
cent below  the  normal  at  this  time 
of  the  last  ten  years  and  fields  have 
been  plowed  down  and  prepared  for 
rorn.  The  chief  difl^iculty  appears 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  wheat  was 
sown  late  and  the  winter  came  very 
e:irly.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to 
pow  as  late  as  possible  to  keep  down 
the  fly,  but  the  unusually  early  ad- 
vent of  severe  weather  caused 
trouble.  The  rye  seems  to  have  sur- 
vived the  winter  better  than  the 
wheat.  From  all  accounts  farmers 
will  sow  less  wheat  next  fall.  The 
aceage  to  be  given  to  corn  in  Penn- 
sylvania this  year  is  going  to  be  im- 
mense. 

.\fter  Horses. — From  all  accounts 
there  is  quite  a  drive  under  way  for 
I'cnnsylvania  horses  and  mules  for 
;i!iny  and  construction  use.  The  mili- 
i:iry  demands  do  not  seem  to  be 
;iny  less  in  spite  of  the  large  pur- 
chases made  in  the  last  year  and 
it  is  feared  that  at  present  prices 
there  will  be  a  drain  on  the  ani- 
mals of  this  state  right  at  the  time 
when  they  are  most  needed.  A  num- 
ber of  buyers  have  been  going  about 
getting  options  on  animals  for  late 
s'.immer  delivery  because  they  can 
n!)t  get  them  for  immediate  ship- 
ment. 

Consolidated  Schools. — The  sub- 
ject of  consolidation  of  schools  which 
has  been  looming  up  on  the  educa- 
tional sky  for  some  time  has  reached 
a  point  where  something  has  to  be 
(lone  and  a  survey  has  been  started. 
The  conditions  in  rural  districts  in 
Fome  parts  of  the  state  are  of  such 
a  character  that  they  call  for  con- 
solidation, altho  it  is  recognized  that 
it  has  its  disadvantages,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  transportation.  Some 
districts,  thru  lack  of  resources,  are 
h;ird  pftt  to  provide  the  required 
term,  to  purchase  supplies,  to  keep 
teachers  in  the  face  of  the  more  at- 
tractive salaries  offered  in  industry 
and  even  to  make  improvements.  The 
prices  of  material  and  labor  have 
paralyzed  many  plans  for  improve- 
ment of  rural  schools.  The  question 
of  state  aid  for  the  rural  district 
and  a  change  of  the  whole  system 
of  apportionment  of  the  public 
money  for  this  purpose  will  have  to 
be  met  next  winter  by  the  legisla- 
ture. 

The  Retirement  System. — The 
Legislature  will  not  only  be  called 
upon  to  make  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  amount  to  be  allowed  for  edu- 
e:i:ion  on  a  new  basis,  but  to  help 
Uiunch  the  teachers'  pension  system. 
This  project  is  coming  very  much  to 
the  front  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  will  have  to  be  given. 
Rt  ire  revenues  are  increasing  and 
the  sum  of  $10,000,000  in  the  b:!l- 
ances  indicates  that  war  time  is  not 
h.irting    the   commonwealth. 

The  Campaign  Lags. — In  spite  of 
the  speeches  of  aspirants  and  the 
iiiultipliclty  of  statements  by  rival 
leaders,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
are  not  losing  sleep  over  politics.  In- 
deed, with  the  campaign  entering 
upon  its  last  ten  days,  candidates 
are  commencing  to  warn  against 
apathy  and  lack  of  interest,  which  is 
a  sure  sign  that  the  voters  realize 
that  this  year's  primary  campaign 
is  little  else  th;;n  a  quadrennial 
struggle  in  each  of  the  major  parties 
for  control  of  the  organization  and 
tliat  it  is  of  extremely  minor  impor- 
tance when  war  is  on  and  the  work- 
ers and  farmers  are  striving  to  back 
up  the  men  at  the  front. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets. — Some 
people  are  puzzled  as  to  why  the 
state  administration  allows  the 
Ijureau  of  markets  places  to  be  va- 
<'i'nt  so  much  when  the  claim  is  made 
th:!t  the  bureau  is  so  valuable.  The 
place  of  chief,  held  for  some  troub- 
lous months  by  E.  B.  Dorsett,  who 
Is  str.l  unpaid  for  his  work,  is  vacant 
•'Id    J.    Wallace    Hallowell,    Jr.,      of 


Philadelphia,  has  just  been  succeed- 
ed by  Miss  A.  Lippincott,  who  was 
with  the  federal  bureau  after  serv- 
ing in  the  Philadelphia  city  gov- 
ernment. 

Less  Cattle  Trouble. — While  the 
comment  is  frequently  made  that 
Pennsylvania  is  slow  to  improve  the 
breeds  of  cattle,  there  is  no  question 
about  an  effort  being  made  to  in- 
crease the  herds.  There  have  been 
reports  coming  here  that  indicate 
that  farmers  are  alive  to  the  chances 
for  grazing  and  that  there  have  been 
increases  both  of  beef  cattle  and 
sheep  and  a  marked  increase  in  hogs. 
The  state  authorities  claim  that 
there  has  been  a  gratifying  decrease 
in  serious  cattle  diseases  and  that 
vaccination  and  strict  adherence  to 
quarantine  regulations  are  bringing 
about  a  decline  in  the  cases  of  hog 
cholera  especially.  Son\e  of  the 
claims  are  to  the  effect  that  farmers 
are  insisting  upon  statements  of 
health  and  general  condition  before 
buying  hogs  at  sales,  which  has  been 
urged   for  a  long  time. 

State  Roads. — The  whole  state 
road  proposition  is  getting  into  a 
position  where  some  hard  and  fast 
rule  to  govern  during  the  war  will 
have  to  be  laid  down,  in  opinion 
of  some  observers.  County  authori- 
ties are  cutting  down  their  -road 
work  and  in  many  townships  not 
much  will  be  done  this  year.  Mean- 
while the  state  is  distributing  three 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  to  sec- 
ond class  townships  and  big  sum*to 
the  credit  of  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment are  piling  up  in  banks. — Ham- 
ilton,  Harrisburg,   Pa.,   May    13. 


NEW  YORK  LETTER 


Bird  Protection. — Governor  Whit- 
man has  signed  a  bill  making  it  law- 
ful for  any  person  to  humanely  kill 
a  cat  seen  hunting  game  birds,  or 
with  dead  game  birds  In  their  vicin- 
ity. This  is  the  ultimate  form  of  the 
proposal  to  enforce  the  wearing  of 
bells  by  all  cats. 

State-Wide  Milk  Campaign. — Sy- 
racuse is  to  take  the  lead  in  a  state- 
wide campaign  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  milk  as  a  food.  The 
Farm  Bureau,  the  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  and  the  home  economics 
teachers  of  the  university  will  co- 
operate in  the  effort  which  will  be 
launched  directly  after  a  big  exhibit 
of  milk  foods  at  the  Grand  Central 
Palace.  New  York  City,  the  week  of 
May  20th.  Representatives  from  all 
over  the  state  will  attend  this  big 
demonstration,  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  federal  authorities.  With 
milk  falling  off  in  consumption,  a 
big  surplus  on  hand  now  and  likely 
to  increase  thruout  June,  milk  con- 
ditions are  serious.  Immediate  ac- 
tion is  deemed  necessary  to  promote 
the  use  of  milk  in  order  to  preserve 
the  industry.  Prof.  Rider  of  Syra- 
cuse University  is  actively  engaged 
in  the  cause,  and  makes  striking 
facts  very  clear,  chief  of  which  is 
that  there  is  no  food  today  so  cheap 
as  milk  or  so  perfect  and  one  ready 
to  use  at  once,  with  absolutely  no 
waste.  Other  dairy  sections  are 
planning  to  co-operate  in  this  move- 
ment which  will  hereafter  have  Mr. 
Hoover's  emphatic  support.  The 
Syracuse  committee  is  trying  to  fix 
the  responsibility  of  placards  on  ex- 
hibition in  hotels  and  restaurants 
asking  for  conservation  in  the  use  of 
milk.  The  state  and  federal  officials 
deny  authorizing  such  sentiments  as 
foreign  to  their  standards  of  conser- 
vation. 

Sheep  Breeders  Co-operate. — 
Tompkins  County  has  a  live  Sheep 
Growers'  Association  which  will  sell 
the  wool  of  its  members  co-opera- 
tively. A  committee  will  call  for 
bids,  and  cash  payment  will  be  de- 
manded. Seneca  County  will  follow 
a  similar  plan,  and  the  sheep  grow- 
ers of  Cortland  County  are  about  to 
organize.  At  a  recent  well-attended 
gathering  of  sheep  owners  in  Cort- 
land, F.  E.  Dawley.  a  leading  sheep 
man  of  FayetteviUe  and  now  state 
Inspector,  gave  a  talk  on  the  dog 
laws.  Cortland  County  alone  has 
lost  over  $1,500  worth  of  sheep  by 
dogs  within  the  past  year.  W.  F. 
Smith,  a  sheep  expert  from  Cornell 
University,  who  is  doing  much  for 
the  industry  in  the  state,  made  an  ad- 
dress, showing  the  best  types  to 
choose  for  this   state,   where  he  says 


wool  growing  wilh  be  a  side  line  in 
the  future,  with  mutton  raising  the 
chief  aim.  There  are  but  half  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  sheep  in 
the  state  now  as  compared  with  over 
six  million  at  one  time.  A  good 
deal  is  being  done,  so  far  with  fair 
success,  to  bring  back  sheep  to  our 
farms. 

Boys  Must  Drill. — In  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  an  amendment  to 
the  state  military  training  law  just 
signed  by  the  Governor,  boys  be- 
tween 16  and  19  years  of  age  must 
attend  drill  and  perform  military 
duties,  else  he  cannot  secure  the  cer- 
tificate necessary  if  he  is  to  attend 
public  or  private  school  or  obtain 
employment. 

Onondaga  Wheat  Report. — Onon- 
daga County  is  the  state's  leading 
agricultural  county,  and  its  report 
on  the  wheat  situation  is  bitterly 
disappointing  to  Farm  Bureau  work- 
ers and  farmers  with  big  acreages  of 
winter  Avheat.  Many  farmers  have 
suffered  large  financial  loss  by  the 
total  failure  of  the  crop — it  having 
winter  killed.  The  trouble  is  due 
to  late  sowing  and  subsequent  slow- 
growth  caused  by  bad  weather  con- 
ditions last  fall.  An  elaborate  in- 
vestigation made  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  shows  over  50  percent  of  the 
planting  a  total  loss. 

Federal  Policing. — The  War  De- 
partment has  taken  over  the  policing 
of  certain  sections  of  New  York  City 
because  of  the  dangerous  conditions 
as  affecting  the  welfare  of  soldiers 
and  sailors.  It  is  not  the  intention 
to  take  over  the  entire  city  unless 
there  is  a  failure  to  get  results  from 
working  in  co-operation  with  city 
authorities.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  broader  action  in  such  cases  by 
the  War  Department. 

Help  Problems. — One  detachment 
of  New  York  City  high  school  boys, 
some  of  them  with  experience  last 
yenr,  has  been  placed  on  Cortland 
and  Tompkins  County  farms,  and 
more  are  being  arranged  for.  These 
boys  are  from  16  to  21  years  of  age, 
and  most  of  them  learn  the  work 
quite  satisfactorily.  It  is  harder  to 
get  city  boys  this  year  for  farm  work 
for  the  draft  has  taken  so  many  city 

AaaWAi  t.*««-kw  *l/\>/0  tA«^  «_/AA\^A\.<«.A  Aia(^AA«^a 

wages  in  the  city  than  farmers  can 
pay,  and  only  patriotic  reasons  in- 
fluence most  of  them  to  choose  the 
country  work.  Many  Wells  College 
girls  will  work  on  Cayuga  County 
farms — about  40  working  the  col- 
lege farm.  About  1,500  boys  in  all 
will  leave  New  York  City  for  farm 
work  within  the  coming  two  weeks. 
— F. 
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summer;  89  farmers  lack  enough  la- 
bor for  the  entire  year  and  195  farm- 
ers need  more  labor  for  a  short  time. 
The  number  of  persons  hired  for 
the  entire  year  reported  is  259;  yet 
to  be  hired,  77;  hired  for  the  sum- 
mer, 124;  yet  to  be  hired,  87;  for 
harvesting,  8«;  yet  to  be  hired,  228. 
To  Prevent  Fires. — Because  the 
woodlands  thruout  the  state  are  in 
an  abnormally  dry  and  Inflammable 
condition  at  the  present  time,  they 
are  very  subject  to  the  spread  of 
fire,  if  the  smallest  spark  is  allowed 
to  have  access  to  them,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment has  warned.  '  State  Fire  War- 
den C.  P.  Wilber  has  therefore  urged 
that  there  be  no  delay  In  any  burn- 
ing for  clearing  land,  disposing  of 
rubbish  or  any  other  purpose,  near 
the  woods,  until  after  the  next  rain- 
fall. It  is  further  declared  that,  at 
this  time,  no  one  should  start  a 
fire   in   woodlands. 

State  Crop  Report. — The  latest 
crop  report  of  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  says:  "Experienced 
farm  labor  continues  scarce.  Severe 
winter  weather  together  with  a  lack 
of  packing  and  wind  protection  re- 
sulted In  a  loss  of  26  percent  of  bee 
colonies.  The  same  causes  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  lowered  condition. 
Reports  from  correspondents  indicate 
some  reduction  in  potato  acreage 
this  year,  and  some  increase  in  the 
acreages  of  corn  and  tomatoes.  Egg 
production  for  April  shows  a  slight 
advance  over  that  for  March." 

Cold  Storage  Holdings. — There 
were  233,800  cases  of  eggs  in  cold 
storage  In  this  state  on  April  30 
last  as  compared  with  11.771  a 
month  previous;  487,050  pounds  of 
broken  eggs,  compared  with  422,685 
on  March  31;  298,420  pounds  in 
milk  and  milk  products  as  compared 
with  288.120  for  the  previous  month. 
— Lanning. 
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NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 


Lower  Milk  Prices. —  A  whole- 
sale price  which  will  net  them 
a  much  lower  price  per  quart 
for  their  milk  during  the  spring  and 
summer  has  aroused  the  farmers  of 
Salem  and  Cumberland  Counties  in 
South  Jersey  who  have  large  dairy 
herds.  After  fighting  for  months  for 
what  they  claim  to  be  reasonable 
prices,  in  view  of  the  high  cosi  of 
labor  and  feed,  there  seema  to  be  a 
slump  in  the  wholesale  prices.  The 
result  is  said  to  bring  cheaper  miik, 
but  really  little  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumers. There  have  been  meetings 
of  the  Milk  Producers'  Associations, 
organized  during  the  heat  of  the 
fight  for  the  higher-priced  milk,  to 
discuss  the  present  situation.  The 
associations  at  Woodstown  and  Shi- 
loh,  which  have  the  largest  mem- 
berships in  the  region,  at  recent 
meetings  reported  that  farmer^  are 
still  selling  off  milk  cows  and  .\oiini< 
heifers  to  the  butchers  because  of 
the  unpromJ?ing  outlook  for  milk 
prices. 

Asparagus  (^heap. — Recent  reports 
from  Swedesboro  are  to  the  effect 
that  consumers  will  be  able  to  obtain 
asparagus  at  a  lower  price  this  year 
than  for  a  half  a  dozen  years.  The 
crop  will  be  very  large  and  because 
of  shipping  conditions  growers  will 
have  difficulty  in  sending  it  to  dis- 
tant  markets. 

School  Farm  Censtis. — The  farm 
census  in  Somerset  County  has  been 
completed.  Out  of  5  5  school  dis- 
tricts, reports  were  received  from  35 
and  they  show  that  70  farmers  are 
in    need   of   additional    labor  for   the 
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TennsytVania  Farmer 


W\\\\  this  Pipeless  Furnace 


rrkept  thousands  of  homes 
wann  last  vdnter.    Heats 
entire  house  from  one  register, 

by  Nature's  simple  law  that  warm  air 
rises  and  cold  air  falls.  A  real  furnace, 
exactly  same  construction  as  the  old 
reliable  Mueller  line«  with  60  years  of 
fomace  building  experience  behind  it 
—but  without  pipes  or  flues. 


Easy  to  Install  in  eld 
or  new  homes,  even 
with  partial  cellar. 
Does  not  heat  cellar. 
Bams  hard  oraoft  coaL 
coke  or  wood,  bonclaa 
ciMTMit**.  Write  for 
interestinff  FRBB 
booklet  "Heatinsr  Your 
Uoma"— and  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 

L  J.  MMlIeri'vaMeC*. 
saaRMdetTMi 
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.    Pub.  CkiiM  u4  OrckarJ  Took 
Anawar  the  farmer'*  biir  qoestiona. 
How  owi  I  cmn  get  mr  crops  sjirkred 
wh«i  help  la  aearceT    How  pro- 
tact  my  crop*  egaioat  buga  aad.^ 
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Timely  Fruit  Notoi 

By  J.  P.  STEWART 

Lime-Sulphur  Solution    on    Peaches 

"Is  it  permissable  to  use  commercial 
lime-sulphur  for  brown  rot  on 
peaches  instead  of  self-boiled?  If 
soo,  in  what  proportions."— T.  P., 
Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Replying  to  this  inquiry.  I  would 
say  that  it  is  possible  to  use  lime- 
sulphur  solution  alone,  that  is,  with- 
out combination  with  any  arsenical, 
on  some  varieties  of  peaches,  if  dilu- 
ted sufficiently.  I  havf  therefote  ad- 
vised It  occasionally  for  the  final  ap- 
plication on  account  of  its  much 
greater  ease  of  application,  relative 
cheapness,  and  freedom  from  stain 
on  the  fruit.  When  so  used,  how- 
ever, it  should  not  be  applied  strong- 
er than  a  density  of  1.003,  which 
is  obtained  by  diluting  the  best  com- 
mercial   materials    at     the    rate    of 


recommending  a  dry  lime-sulphur 
compound.  Can  you  give  me  .some 
information  as  to  the  reliability  and 
effectiveness  of  this  new  product?  Is 
its  chemical  composition  the  same  as 
the  standard  liquid  lime-sulphur? 
Are  the  proportions  recommended 
correct,  namely,  10  to  12  pounds  to 
50  gallons  of  water  for  dormant 
spray;  3  pounds  to  50  gallons  of 
water  for  summer  spray  on  apples, 
pears  and  quinces;  and  one  to  one 
and  one-half  pounds  to  50  gallons 
of  water  for  summer  spray  on 
peaches?  Ls  the  regular  proportion 
of  one  pound  of  arsenate  of  lead  pow- 
der to  50  gallons  of  water  per  acre 
of  potatoes  or  for  apple  tree  spray 
correct?" — T.  D.  A..  Bucks  County, 
Pa. 

We    have    made   some    tests   of   the 
dry     lime-sulphur  put     out     by     the 
company   named,   but   they   have  not 
et  been  sufficient  to  warrant  a  defl- 
lite  opinion  concerning  it.  The  prin- 
Mple    involved    is    undoubtedly    good 
but    the    samples    that    we    have    re- 
;eived   have  not    been  as  readily  sol- 
uble  as    they    should   be   before   giv- 
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mer,  I  would  not  recommend  the  dry 
material  for  use  as  a  summer  spray 
on  peaches  at  any  length,  as  we 
obtained  rather  severe  burning  from 
it  even  at  the  dilution  of  1  pound  to 
50  gallons.  The  burning  did  not 
show  up  at  once,  but  it  developed 
very  decidedly  shortly  after  the  first 
rain.  I  would  also  not  advise  the 
use  of  any  of  the  sulphur  sprays  on 
potatoes,  as  bordeaux  mixture  has 
generally  proved  most  satisfactory  on 
them. 


THE  APPLE  CURCULIO 


For  Potato  Bugs 
And  Blight  use 

SULFOCIDE 

and 

CAL- ARSENATE 

'^^  new  combination  vi^hich  bids  fair 
to  replace  the  old  Lime  Sul  hur-Arse- 
nateofLead  and  Bordeaux-Leadmix- 
tures,  in  both  orchard  and  garden. 
It  is  more  powerful  and  much  lesa  ex- 
pensive. 1  gallon  and  4'/2  Ibe.  makes 
ISO  gallons  of  spray. 

Send  for  circular 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Af/Sf.  Chemiata 
SO  Cliurch  St.     Dept.  A         New  York 


Cabbage  &  Cauliflower  Plants 

IToiccted  from  the  ravaRCB  of  theoatibaKO  MauKot. 
\Vi' W.1IU  evt^ry  reader  of  this  advert  Isenient  to  try  tlicni. 
Itynuareln  doubt  as  to  whether  they  will  t>e  tur- 
iv*tt{i\  or  not.  send40eenta  In  coin  and  we  will  st'iid 
voii  by  mall  100  Protestors. 

These  protectors  are  iise<l  and  recommended  !•>  the 
l»r(^r  (jTowors,  why  not  profit  by  their  experlenrc?  H\w- 
'•t!4l  offer — 500  for  a  SI  bill.  1000 — for  a  $2  bill,  charges 
prenald.       Address 

Modern    Mfg.  Co. 

S43  N.  La%vrence   Street,  P.  O.  Box  2SS4 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Apple  Curoulio — Greatly   magnineu 


INOCULATE 

Soy  Beans,  Alfalfa,Clover8,  and 

AlliLeftumea.  and  DOUBLE  THE  C:R(>I' 
Ojr  BACTERIA-DIRECT  from  UIORATORY-alwayt  FRESH 

Acre  Size  50c;  2  Acres  95c;  6  Acres  $2 

Post  paid  on   receipt  of  price 
30  page  book — all   about  Icftumcs — free 

THE  E66ERT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
■  •cpt.  3,  Canton  .Ohio. 

C^wwl   r'rti.r.  .ViObiHlieta  Whi'cStar,    Early  nintnr- 
rttntl  V/Oril   inc  yellow  dent  for  silo  er  liUHklne, 
S4    iierbti.  shetle<r  and  ba^Red.   Good     germination. 
Sfii-.-lal  price  on  the  lot ,  Sample  for  ntamp. 
n  N IIHV  VAIL,  Warwick.  Orange  Co.,  Jf .  Y. 


f'.il.Kifrn  Pl'inta  'rostproof.  early  and  late 
«  .lUnapO  rldniS  vartette-i.  .fiOO  > I  ..'■.(».  1000 
$a  r>0.  Tomato  too  7."K!po<rtpal<l.  Sntlsfartlon  Ruar- 
nitfi'i.l.  ('oiinelU'M  Plant  Farm,       Franklin,  va. 


l.SAO.M*  fine  neUI  crown  rabbacc  plants  ready. Prompt 
MtiijinienlJi,  WJII   pHrk'd.     fiOO  SI  ■'•0:  l.OOO  »,i..')(l  I'otit- 
imld   F^press  $1.7.".  ttioimand;!0,000  $12  M». 
'I'ldpwater  Plant  C"  .  FranKlln.  Va. 


»  C/^tM.MMe  1  1<M11S  u,.rts.  Sweet  PotatOCH.  MH>- 
fttr;  300-$  1.20:  Pf>^pal<l.  $2.2'i  |H"r  l(MK)not  pre-paid. 
<Mher  planti^  In  "^ea^on.    David  Rodwiiy,     Hartly.  I)el. 

.SIR  W/M.TF.R  RM.EIGH  SEED  POT.\TOE.S. 
i'i»->tai  e^rd  will  brinc  von  pnrtieiilari. 

•  inu»Ar»A<  p.r-<."  imooKviM.r.  pa. 


SbmI  Corn  •  :>'''.i'"<>-'»n.''.Ve_llow  IMn»      W  fierrfnt 


THl<»    lU 


cenn.cniirnnteed.Sfl.riO  hu  sampl'-i  free 
I  .V  .-M>xs.  Mi:i,n<).sK,  oiiio. 


about  1  to  100  and  the  average 
home-made  solution  at  the  rate  of 
about  1  to  80. 

Cherry  Plant  Lice  and  Pear  Blight 

"I  have  several  young  cherry  trees 
the  leaves  of  which  are  polluted  with 
insects  on  the  under  side.  These 
eaves  curl  up  and  die.  Would  like 
to  know  just  what  to  do  to  rid  the 
trees  of  these  pests. 

"I  also  have  a  pear  tree,  the  leaves 
of  wh.ich  are  turning  brown  and 
the  branches  dying.  There  seems  to 
be  no  insect  visible." — D.  R.,  Frank- 
lin County,   Pa. 

The  difficulty  with  the  cherry  tree 
is  probably  the  cherry  plant  louse. 
If  the  leaves  are  badly  curled  and 
the  trees  are  relatively  small,  the 
best  means  of  control  are  to  dip  the 
infested  foliage  in  a  solution  of  whale 
oil  or  white  laundry  soap,  made  up 
at  the  rate  of  1  pound  in  5  or  6 
gallons  of  water.  The  solution  may 
be  carried  in  a  pall  and  the  tips  of 
the  young  trees  should  be  carefully 
bent  over  and  held  in  the  liquid  long 
enough  to  wet  all   the  lice. 

In  the  case  of  the  pear  tree,  the 
trouble  is  evidently  fire  blight.  This 
is  a  bacterial  disease  and  the  onl.v 
satisfactory  method  of  control  is  to 
cut  out  all  infested  twigs  at  least  S 
or  10  inches  below  the  e.\ternal 
evidence  of  the  disease  and  disinfect 
both  the  tools  and  cuts  with  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate,  made  up 
at  Ihe  rate  of  1  tablet  to  a  pint  of 
water.  Where  the  number  of  trees 
i-<  small,  it  will  also  be  advisable  to 
gather  up  the  diseased  twigs  and 
burn   them. 

Dry  lime-Sulphur  For  Spraying 
".\  commercial  spray  company  has 
placed    on    the   market    and    is   highly 


ing    them    full    approval. 

In  fact,  the  materials  that  we  have 
had,  when  made  up  in  the  propor- 
tion of  10  or  12  pounds  to  50  gal- 
Ions  of  spray,  have  not  given  a 
solution  of  more  than  half  the  den- 
sity that  it  should  have  in  order  to 
correspond  with  the  ordinary  liquid 
lime-sulphurs  at  scale  strength.  It 
is  possible  that  the  proper  density 
would  have  been  obtained  if  all 
the  material  had  gone  into  solution, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  half 
of  it  has  yet  dissolved  either  in  cold 
or  hot  water.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  it  is  advisable  to  stick  to  the 
liquid  concentrate  for  at  least  au- 
Dther  year. 

From  our  limited  tests  of  last  suni- 


The  apple  curculio  is  one  of  the 
three  very  common  pests  which  at- 
tack and  destroy  the  fruit  in  the 
east;  the  other  two  being  the  plum 
curculio  and  the  apple  weevil.  The 
plum  curculio  is  perhaps  even  more 
numerous  and  destructive  to  apples 
than  the  real  apple  curculio.  How- 
ever, their  appearance  and  habit.^ 
are  very  similar  and  methods  of  con- 
trol, insofar  as  they  can  controlled, 
are  about  the  same.  The  apple  cur- 
culio is  a  reddish-brown  snout  beetle, 
and  may  be  distinguished  from  iti? 
relatives  by  its  four  distinct  humps 
on  tho  rear  end.  The  female  is 
about  one-fourth  inch  long  and  the 
male   a   little   smaller. 

The  beetles  live  over  winter  in 
grass  and  rubbish  and  appear  upon 
the  trees  after  the  petals  fall.  They 
begin  to  feed  upon  the  little  apple 
as  soor  i^  it  is  as  large  as  a  pea. 
eating  out  a  cavity  as  deep  as  the 
snout  is  long.  Growth  is  stopped 
in  that  part  of  the  apple,  a  knotty 
formation  develops  and,  if  the  apple 
does   not    drop,    it   becomes   lop-sided. 

The  female  loo.sens  a  little  of  the 
skin,  eats  out  a  small  cavity  and  de- 
posits her  eggs  there.  The  opening 
is  Covered  and  when  the  egg  hatch- 
es the  young  live  by  eating  the  pul^ 
inside.  Since  most  such  young 
apples  fall,  the  larvae  are  thus  pro- 
vided with  a  resting  and  growing 
place  until  next  season  when  they 
emerge  fully  developed.  Spraying 
with  arsenical  poisons  is  of  little 
avail,  since  the  beetle  eats  little  or 
none  of  the  skin  of  the  apple. 

Shade  and  moisture  are  necessary 
for  their  development.  E.\i)osure  to 
sunlight  is  fatal  to  the  young  larvae, 
and  this  offers  the  only  practical 
method  of  combatting  them.  The 
dropi)ed  fruit  should  be  removeil 
from  under  the  tree  and  either  de- 
stroyed or  left  unprotected  in  the 
sun.  Clean  culture  also  tends  to  dis- 
courage their  growth.  Persistent 
care  in  these  directions  offers  about 
the  only  practicable  methods  to  date. 


Garden  and  Truck  Crops 


TIMELY  TOPICS 


Cultivating  Potatoes 

The  potato  growers  who  usually 
have  the  most  profitable  crops  cul- 
tivate their  potatoes  three  or  four 
times,  harrow  them  once  and  go 
over  them  once  or  twice  with  the 
weeder.  The  I'cllow  who  has  no 
wood  pile  when  spring  opens  is  us- 
ually "too  busy"  telling  about  his 
hard  luck  to  give  his  money  crops 
the  attention  they  should  have  in 
order    to    make    them    profitable. 

Training  Pole  Lima  Beans 
After  the  pole  lima  beans  are  past 
the  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the 
cut    worms.    It    will    be    a    siiiall    task 


to  go  thru  the  field  with  a  trowel 
and  carefully  take  up  the  extra 
plants  and  transplant  them  to  those 
hills  which  may  have  no  plants.  H 
the  growing  weather  is  good  it  will 
take  but  a  few  days  for  the  runners 
to  start;  therefore,  the  thinning 
should  be  done  before  the  runners 
are  large  enough  to  interfere  with 
quick  work.  Two  plants  to  a  hill 
are  plenty  while  excellent  grower.^ 
claim  they  would  just  as  soon  have 
but  one.  Training  the  runners  to 
the  pole  is  quite  a  task  and  much  of 
this  work  can  be  saved  if  the  grower 
will  reinember  to  favor  those  plants 
on  the  side  of  the  pole  from  which 
the  prevailing  wind  comes.  Thi3 
Inclines  the  runner  towards  the  pole 
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tj  that  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
them  get  started  on  the  right  course 
without  special  attention.  Another 
txceltent  idea  Js  to  run  a  atout 
-tring  from  one  end  of  the  row  to 
the  other,  having  it  Just  high 
enough  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
reached.  It  Is  held  in  paace  by 
])assing  it  once  around  each  pole. 
AVhen  the  runners  get  as  high  as  this 
string  most  of  them  will  follow  along 
it,  so  that  it  will  furnish  additional 
■-tipport  for  bearing  vines  and  keep 
:ill  poles  exactly  in  their  places  no 
matter  how  heavy  the  vines  become. 

Cutting  Asparagus 

The  asparagus  season  is  now  in 
full  swing.  The  Philadelphia  and 
Haltimore  markets  are  oversupplied 
md  because  of  the  very  poor  trans- 
iinrtation  conditions,  asparpgus 
which  is  shipped  to  distant  points 
may  not  reach  its  destination  until 
it  is  unfit  for  use.  When  marketing 
.  onditions  are  so  poor,  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  the  best  ways  of 
Holding  the  cut  product  in  good  con- 
lition.  By  all  means  the  ajpara- 
uiis  should  be  cut  very  early  in  the 
:  lorning  while  it  Is  cool.  Then  it 
-liould  be  gathered  at  once  and 
ransferred  to  cover  where  it  can  be 
ivcpt  cool.  As  soon  as  possible,  it  is 
Miinched  and  cut  off  at  the  butt  end. 
Most  growers  stand  it  in  shallow 
pans  containing  a  half-inch  of  water 
M)  that  it  will  remain  plump.  This 
luactice  is  alright,  but  fev  realize 
;hat  these  pans  should  be  in  a  very 
.  ool  place.  If  it  is  warm  the  as- 
iMragus  will  actually  continue  to 
i;r()w.  However,  thev  quality  will 
rapidly    deteriorate    as      the      stalks 

•  hrow  moisture  off  into  the  air  and 
ike  up  more  water.  By  keeping 
!ie  pans  in  a  very  cool  place  this 
ranspiration     and     growth    will    be 

i'.uch  slower  and  the  quality  will 
; main  "fresher."  Furthermore,  the 
i  ooler  the  "grass"  is  when  it  is 
-hipped,    the    better    it    will    carry. 

The  destructive  beetles  at  this 
-I  ison  are  busy  depositing  tiny  black 

•  t;gs  on  the  asparagus  shoots.  Any 
I  rooked  or  otherwise  worthless  stalks 
;hat  are  allowed  to  remain  growing 
will  soon  become  actually  covered 
with  these  eggs.  Therefore,  it  is 
V.  ry  apparent  that  every  shoot 
-li  luld  be  removed   from  the  field   if 

ho   infestation   is   to  be   reduced. 

Carrots  For  Winter  Use 

Carrots  are  very  easy  to  grow  and 
viild  from  300  to  800  bushels  per 
.  ire.  The  Chantenay  variety  is  used 
lor  bunching  as  it  is  the  most  desir- 
•thle  shape.    Danvers   Half  Long   will 

•  M  yield  it  and  is  therefore  more  gen- 
'  rally  used  if  the  product  is  to  be 
Mild  by  the  bushel.  I'nfortunately, 
•lio  foliage  blights  and  defoliates 
'he  carrots  it  they  are  planted  too 
t^arly  in  the  spring.  Late  in  the 
^■nniner  the  blighted  carrot  will  de- 
v< !()])  a  new  top  and  an  enormous 
•i:iiount  of  root  hairs.  Furthermore. 
'liis  blight  sometimes  affects  the 
'  ri)wn  of  the  carrot  so  that  it  has  a 
'•'ulency  to  decay  in  storage.  Most 
'  '  this  trouble  can  be  avoided  by 
1'  nting  early  jn  June  those  carrots 
^\'uch  are  to  bo  stored  for  winter 
"-•\  One  thing  about  carrots  worthy 
•'    consideration   is   that,   if  they   do 

I't  sell  readily,  a  barrel  of  them 
'^  practically  equivalent  to  a  bag 
'  '  grain  as  horse  feed. — R.  W.  De- 
li..tin. 


<!overnment  estimates  indicate 
'hat  there  were  150,000.000  bushels 
"f  surplus  potatoes  to  be  used  up  be- 
f'TP    they    wasted    this    spring. 
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Dependable 
Sparkplugs 


II KE  every  other  ar- 
^  tide  that  through 
superior  merit  becomes 
the  standard  of  quality 
and  value,  Champion  Spark 
Plugs  are  imitated. 

That's  why  we  ask  you  to 
look  for  the  name  "Champion" 
on  the  porcelain  of  the  plugs  you 
buy,  as  well  as  on  the  box. 


Champion  **x"  is  factory 
equipment  on  Ford  cars 
and  has  been  since  1911. 

Champion  "Conical" 
is  factory  equip- 
ment on  all  Ford 
Tractors. 

That  word 
"Champion" 
on  the  porcelain 
is  your  final  and 
positive  guarantee 
of  absolutely  complete  satisfaction 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Connpany,  Toledo,  Ohio 


R.  K.  Double  Tread 
Tires  Wear  Better 

than  the  averft({c  double  waA  tire,  because  thoy 
are  timted  by  .1  special  pr<K<ns.  Or>ly  stand.-trd 
treads  are  u«i^l,  jCwed  together  by  strong  double 
chain  bflrchlnB.  By  this  proceiw  thoy  are  practi- 
cally puncture  proof  and  will  Ptand  any  test.  They 
are  guaranteed  to  give  you  100  perceni  nervlce. 
The  roiiowlng  are  the  little  pflc«a  of 
our  Kuaranteca  tiren. 
SiMfl  Price 


30x3 
30x3  .S 
32x3  S 
33x4 
34x4 


SO. 60 

7.50 

8.50 

10.50 

10  50 


Sliea 

36x4 

34x4,', 

35x4>k 

30x4  S 

37x4S 


Prlw 
$11.00 
12.00 
12.00 
13.00 
1350 


We  will  relreail  your  old  tires  by  our 
improved  process  and  guarantee  them 
at  the  following  prices: 


Sixes 

30x3 

30x3>. 

32X3S 

33x4 

34x4 


Price 
tA.50 
6.00 
7.00 
S.fiO 
8.60 


Sixes 
36x4 
34x4>i 

36x4  S 
36X4H 
37x4  H 


Price 

$8.60 

8.60 

9.00 

9.00 

10.00 


Add  $1.00  to  the  above  for  Non-Skid  Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stni  for  de$crif>livt  booklet    and    price  U*t. 


30  DAYSfRp  TRRL 

"*"  ■  'new  mH^MUkHSSr*  Ineycle. 

Writ*  at  o«e«  for  our  hig  cata- 
log and  tpteial  offtrt.   Take  your 
choice  from  44  stvlea,  colon  and  sisea 
in  the  famooa  "RAMOCII"  line. 
Mafveleiia  impravamanta.  Rxtra- 
ordinary  value*  in  our  1918   price 
offers.  Kow  cannot  afford  to  buy 
witboat  cettins  oar  latmt  provo- 
•ttieiw  and  Factary>INracMa- 
Ill4ar  pricaa  and  terms. 
Bayatba  a  "lUdar  Anat"  and 
make  bia  money  taklna  orders 
for  bieydea  and  •oppHce.    Get 
imfibtrmi  ttrmajm^mmm^lfi  to  faf 


m—trto 


mmtttiiinm 
mmtulpriem. 


TcChim  at  i 
IMoy. 


9<>w^a« 

tf.       WTXtt 


Cyda  Company 
DapVSVI  Chicas* 


WAR  NECESSITY  FOR  NURSES  MET 
BY  SPECIAL  SUMMER  CLASS 

A^a  war  measure.  Mount  Hlnal  l{  ..spltal  School  o^ 
.Nursing  Is  enterlug  a  special  clasM,  June  1.5th,  191s 
RecogntzlngtheDeed  tor  additional  nurses  for  aiUltftry 
and  civilian  purposes,  the  Mayor's  A'lvldorv  %V;ir 
(.'ommittec  of  Cleveianfl.  .ind  too  Western  RC8cr\c 
University  have  tn.ade  this  course  possible,  the  for- 
mer, by  sunply  Ing  the  ^lUIls,  and  tnc  latter  by  ofler- 
Ing  Its  facilities  for  a  ten  wcekV  coiir>«c  in  theory. 
Students  will  live  at  the  hospital  which  U  In  aloso 
proximity  to  tho  University.  No  tultloo    will  l>e 

charged  for  the  course  at  tlie   UnlverHity.       Living  ex- 

?'n8es  wdl  be  met  by  the  Tlospltal. 
his  plan  offerH  unusu.tl  opportuDithM  to  ([ualillol 
young  women  wishing  to  :«>rve  their  country.  Appli- 
cations should  be  mane  at  ouce  to  M Iss  C.  A.  Wbeclei', 
Principal  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  School  of  Nuntlnc. 
1800  East  105th  Street,  Cl-^vetantl.  Ohio. 


100  Acre  Equipped  Farm 
HousehoIdFurnishingsIncluded 

Just  brint;  your  truQk.  I.verythlng  else  waits  ymi  hen  . 
On  lnii)r<)ve«l  State  f^ad  fiear  si'hw.l  ami  nelghhor.t  In  - 
tween  two  villap-?'.  50  acre^  dark  loam  machine  work- 
e<l  tillage  fur  corn,  jwiatoes,  grain  and  hay.  12  enw 
paat\ire,  60  apple  trees,  plenty  flue  wood.  (ioo<l  9  roonk 
house,  barn  40  x  72  with  cellar,  bIIo,  sheep  barn,  ?hop, 
ice  and  poultry  lioiwes.  Hunning  Bpriinj  water  at  build- 
ings, near  lake,  largo  i>orches  and  beautiful  maple 
vhiide.  Owner  retiring  make.-*  low  iirlc<>  Mf<00.  If  taken 
imn  ediately  he  will  liuiudo  <i  cows.  pr.  young  J.'i«» 
horsitt,  hoRH.  heiiH.  tools,  wagoiw.  harnesses,  inipi«>- 
nients  and  maehlnery  with  thehouwi-  fumtstlngs  f.10<i<l 
taken  all.  Half  cash  anil  cu^y  tomis. Details  tlila  m(/tu>\- 
ninker  and  I<i3  acn-n  with  buildings  for  |500down  page 
2  stroufs  {Spring  taialogue  of  3H4  BargaJos.  <"<ipy 
niallcil  free. 

V  A  STnolTT  F.\RM  AGF.XCY 
IJept.  1765,      laud  Title  Huilding,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IScenes  of  9rospeiiii| 
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are  common  in  Western  Cmada.  The  thousands  of  U.  S.  farmer* 
who  have  accepted  Canada's  generous  offer  to  settle  on  home- 
steads or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well  repaid 
by  bountiful  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 

Where  you  can  buv  cood  farm  land  at  91S.  to  $30.  par 
•era— gat  92.  a  bualial  for  «vhaa«  and  ralaa  SO  to  4S 
bualials  to  tha  aero  you  arc  bound  to  mak«  money — tbat'a 
what  you  can  do  in  Western  Canada. 

In  the  provinces  of  Manitoba.  Sasl<  ""tch- 
ewan  or  Alberta  you  can  get  a    ^     '  O 

NoniMtead  off  160  Aeret  Free  Wft^^^—^^ 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices. 

During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the 
acre  — many  yields  as  high  £s  45  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Wonderful  crops  also  of 
Osts,  Barloy  and  Flax.  Mixad  Farm- 

ina  is  as  profitable  an  industry  a*  grain  rais- 
inf.  Good  schools,  ehorches,  markets  conven- 
ient, climate  excellent.  Write  for  literature 
and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates 
to  Supt.  of  ImmigratioB,  Ottawa.  Caa.t  or  to 


\r  J  F.  a;  HARRISON 

211  N.  Tliird  S«recl^  Ha  rriskirf i  Pa. 
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Janadian  Government  Agent. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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SCALY    LEG    CAUSES    LOSS 


Scaly  leg  of  poultry  is  a  common 
and  well-knowu  affection  of  chick- 
ens that  sometimes  causes  affected 
Jiirds  to  become  worthless.  It  is 
caused  by  an  extremely  small  mile 
that  works  in  and  under  the  crusts 
that  form  on  the  legrs.  ('araway  or 
sulphur  ointment  will  kill   the  pests. 

Scales  fiirm  at  the  point  of  inva- 
sion of  the  insect,  and  under  them 
the  skin  is  irritated  and  bloody.  Bad- 
ly affected  birds  walk  with  difTicully 
and  may  even  lose  a  toe;  later  they 
become  thin,  lose  their  appetites  and 
prove    worthless. 

The  disease  is  slowly  contagious, 
and  for  this  reason  a  quarantine  pen 
is  desirable  on  the  farm  so  that  pur- 


found  consists  of  a  roll  of  ordinary  troubles  of  various  kinds  are  often 
poultry  netting,  large  pointed  stakes  mistaken  for  cholera,  altho  these  if 
and  some  small  pegs.  Stakes  made  neglected  may  lead  to  it.  The  symp- 
of  one  by  two  stuff  are  best.  They  toms  of  cholera  are  diarrhea,  loss  of 
should  be  sharply  pointed  and  about  appetite,  excessive  thirst,  pale  comb 
a  foot  longer  than  the  size  of  the  and  wattlies  and  extreme  exhaustion, 
wire,  thus,  three-foot  wire  would  re-  Death  occurs  in  a  few  hours,  or  wlth- 
qulre  a  four-foot  stake.  in  two  or  three  days.  Kill  all  vie- 
To  start  the  fence  tack  the  end  tims  and  bury  the  carcasses,  and 
of  the  roll  of  wire  fast  to  the  side  thoroly  clean  and  disinfect  the  prem- 
of  the  coop  with  staples,  then  unroll  ises.  If  it  is  only  diarrhea,  feed  no 
the  wire,  drive  a  stake  every  five  laxative  feeds  and  give  each  fowl  a 
feet  and  tack  the  wire  fast  to  It,  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil  or  25  grains 
keeping  the  wire  close  to  the  ground  of  epsom  salts  dissolved  in  water, 
and  as  tight  as  possible.  The  fence  Boiled  milk  is  helpful. 
should  be  continued   in   this   manner 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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until  the  roll  is  brought  back  to  the 
other  side  of  the  coop  and  fastened 


By-Products  Feeds 

"What  about  the  by-products  feeds 


Beginning   Early 

chased  fovls  may  be  treated  for  par- 
asites and  wattched  'for  an\'  con- 
tagious  or  infectious   disease. 

To  treat  scaly  leg  the  feet  and 
legs  of  affected  fowls  are  held  in 
warm  w.uer  for  several  minutes,  so 
that  the  crusts  are  softened  and  can 
be  rem  ived.  A  mite  killer  is  then 
applied  t)  the  dry  diseased  surface. 
The  Ohij  Experiment  Station  rec- 
ommends the  following  mixture:  (li 
Oil  of  caraway  mixed  in  four  times 
as  much  lard  or  vaseline,  and  (2) 
flowers  of  sulphur,  one  dram;  car- 
bonate of  potash,  20  grains;  and 
lard  or  vaseline,   half  an   ounce. 

Some  poultry  have  used  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  of  kerosene  and 
two  parts  of  raw  linseed  oil  with 
speedy  effect.  The  legs  of  the  af- 
fected fowls  are  dipped  in  this  mix- 
ture, care  being  taken  that  the 
featherb  are  not  wet. 


After  the  wire  has  been   tacked  fast  ^^^^^    *^^     '^^^"^     recommended     by 

to  the  house  at  both  sides  and  to  the  ^^^^^  officials?"— K.  F.  T.,  Montgom- 

stakes,    the  stakes   should   be   driven  ®**^  ^°"'  ^*- 

into  the  earth  an  inch  or  two  more.  The  by-products  o£  manufacture 
This  will  taut  the  wire  and  bring  are  a  valuable  source  of  food  when 
the  bottom  edge  down  tight  on  the  chosen  intelligently  and  fed  with  dis- 
ground  After  that  any  open  place  crimination.  This  is  especially  true 
along  the  bottom  may  be  pegged  of  protein  carriers.  But  it  is  well 
down.  In  this  manner  a  fence  of  to  remember  that  experience  has 
any  size  and  shape  can  be  quickly  shown  that  such  feeds  are  supple- 
made  and  at  small  cost.  mental  and  that  it  is  not  economical 

"When  it  is  desired  to  take  it  down  to   try   to  compose  a   satisfactory   ra- 

all  that  is  necesssary  is  to  loosen  the  tion  by  the  use  of  by-products  alone, 

wire  from   the  sides  of  the  coop   and  This    applies    with    especial    force    to 

pull   up   the  stakes,   leaving  the  wire  poultry,    since    poultry    is    not    able 

fastened    to    them.      If    taken    up    in  to    take    care    of  a    great    amount    of 

this    way    the    fence    can    again    be  roughage.       A    recent    state    bulletin 

erected     at      another    coop      without  recommends    the    combining    of    cer- 

trouble.  tain    grains    and    by-products,    many 

If  a  gate  is  desired,  it  may  be  made  of   which   have  not   been   in   common 

by    simply    nailing    the    end    of    the  "se  as  poultry   feed,   and  claims   that 

wire    to    a    flat    board    instead    of    to  the  cost   of  poultry   feed   may  be  re- 

the   coop   and    then    place  two   hooks  duced  by  several  dollars  per  ton  un- 

''■:\    the    board,    one    at    the    top    and  ^^^   the    cost    of    whole  grains.      Our 

one   at   the  bottom   and  two   eyes   in  advice   is,   go  slow   on   this.     Depend 

the    side    of    the    coop,    hooking    the  upon    natural     grains    as    heretofore 

board    fast    to    the    coop.  ^"'l     "^e     s"<^h     by-products     as     are 

We      have    built    portable     fences  economical     as    supplementary    feeds 

like    this    five    feet    high    and    used  to  balance  the  ration. 

them   for   as   long   as   six   months   in  — 

one  place  without  trouble.     The  sta-  MARK    THE    HENS 

bility   of   the   fence   depends   entirely  

upon     driving    the    stakes    into     the        Before    she    outgrgws    the    "pullet 

ground   deep  enough,      A  crowbar   is  look"  the  young  hen  just  coming  into 


Second  or  Yearling  Year 

At  the  end  of  April,  the  sixth 
month  of  the  second  year  of  the 
Vineland  Egg  Laying  and  Breeding 
Contest,  the  production  stands  at 
58,584  or  an  average  production  of 
32.3  percent.  The  production  for  the 
month  of  April  was  19,415,  or  a 
production    of    64.5    percent. 

The  special  cash  prizes  for  the 
month  have  been  awarded  as  fol- 
lows: To  Pen  No.  76  for  the  highest 
production  for  any  one  pen  for  the 
month,  having  laid  243  eggs,  or  a 
production  of  81  percent.  This  pen 
is  a  White  Leghorn  pen  and  is  owned 
by  P.  G.  Piatt  of  Wallingford.  Pa. 
To  Hen  No.  63  for  the  highest  pro- 
duction for  any  one  hen  for  the 
month,  having  laid  30  eggs  or  a  pro- 
duction of  100  percent.  This  hen  is 
a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  and  is  own- 
ed by  Overbrook  Farm,  of  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J.  Pen  No.  26,  the 
White  Wyandotte  pen  owned  by  Mr. 
H.  S.  Tuthill  of  Vineland.  N.  J.,  still 
leads  the  contest  to  date,  having  laid 
794  eggs^  or  an  average  production 
of  43.8   percent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per- 
cent of  production  for  the  month  and 
to  date  for  each  of  the  breeds  rep- 
resented: 

Breed  April   To  Date 

Black   Leghorns    74.1  32.5 

White  Leghorns 70.1  32.1 

Buff    Leghorns    65.1  30.4 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  62.8  35.7 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  56.2  28.2 

R.    I.    Reds    55.9  33.4 

White  Wyandottes    .  ,  .  ,55.2  34.2 

Columbian         Plymouth 

Rocks     54.7  34.1 

Columbian    Wyandottes. 53. 9  31.6 

Buff   Wyandottes    51.2  27.1 


POULTRY  IN   THE   ORCHARD 


often  useful  in  making  the  holes  for 
the  stakes. — .1.  Raymond  Kessler, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


laying  should  be  marked  so  her  age 
can  readily  be  determined  in  the 
future.  Many  very  old  hens  are  re- 
tained in  the  flock  because  the  farmer 
has  no  means  of  determining  their 
ages. 

Remedy  For  Cholera  Wanted  The   easiest   way  of  marking   pul- 

"I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do    lets  is  to  punch  holes  in  the  web  be- 

for  my  chickens  which,  I  think,  have  tween  the  toes.     Thus  pullets  of  this 


aUERIES 


A  CHEAP  PORTABLE  FENCE 


Most  poultry  men  find  portable 
fencing  very  necessary  and  useful, 
especially  during  the  spring  and 
summer  nionths  when  it  is  desired 
to  fence  a  flock  of  chicks  around  a 
brooder  for  a  few  weeks,  or  fence 
the  fVock  of  young  stock  about  the 
colony  coop  for  a  short  time  until 
they  become  well  enough  acquaint- 
ed to  return  to  their  coop  when 
given   freedom. 

The  usual  type  of  portable  fence 
is  the  panel  kind  made  to  hook  to- 
gether. Such  fence  is  very  cum- 
bersome to  handle  and  unsatisfactory 
because  it  does  not  work  well  on 
Tongh  ground.  The  panels  also  re- 
qiiir*»  ron=«iderable  space  when 
ptnred. 

The  cheapest  and  most  satlsfac- 
tor>'  type  of  portable  fence  we  have 


Too  Much  Glass  For  Either  Summer  or  Winter 


cholera.  Cannot  you  give  me  a 
remedy  which  I  can  mix  in  the 
mash?" — C.  R.  R..  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

There  is  little  use  In  trying  to 
cure  genuine  cholera  by  giving  medi- 
cine alone.  This  is  the  most  fatal 
of  all  diseases,  tho  not  as  frequent 
as  some  others.  Cases  of  real  cholera 
are      comparatively      rare.         Bowel 


ye;;r  could  be  marked  on  the  left 
fof»t  and  those  of  next  year  on  the 
right  foot.  Where  the  hens  are  held 
but  two  years  no  other  system  of 
marking  need  be  practiced,  since  for 
ftens  more  than  two  years,  additional 
Identification  marks  can  be  made  by 
having  the  holes  come  between  dif- 
ferent toes. — T.  Z.  Richey. 


Is  the  keeping  and  raising  of  poul- 
try in  connection  with  horticulture 
feasible?  Do  they  work  well  to- 
gether? Men  who  have  had  years 
of  experience  in  growing  chickens 
and  fruit  on  the  same  ground  answer 
that  the  two  certainly  make  an  ideal 
combination.  It  is  a  reasonable  as- 
sumption that  an  orchard  of  fruit 
trees  cannot  fail  to  be  benefited  when 
enclosed  as  a  poultry  park.  A  more 
Ideal  phire  f.)r  rearing  chickens  can- 
not be  found.  The  shade  of  the  oM 
apple  or  some  other  tree  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  poultry  welfare.  Na- 
ture furnishes  no  better  place  for 
young  chickens  and  laying  hens  dur- 
ing the  summer  season  than  an  or- 
chard, and  the  great  econom>''  of 
space   is   apparent. 

The  work  which  chickens  will  do 
in  ridding  an  orchard  of  insect  pests 
is  great,  as  the  healthy  chick  and 
biddies  are  after  the  insects  all  the 
time.  The  droppings  of  poultry  are 
also  beneficial  to  an  orchard.  A 
neighbor  claims  that  his  trees  have 
doubled    their  yield    froiu    this  cause. 

Any  fruit  growing  hif;h  enough  to 
be  out  of  reach  of  the  hens  is  bene- 
fited by  their  presence,  giving  better 
crops  and  growing  more  rapidly  than 
elsewhere.  In  a  test  made  and  re- 
ported by  Cornell  I'niversity  some 
years  ago.  the  presence  of  chickens 
wa«  found  to  accomplish  more  in 
killing  certain  injurious  insects  thuu 
all  the  liquid  sprays  that  could  be 
applied. — W.   F.   Purdue,   Indiana. 


The  sheep  killing  dog  is  on  the 
side  of  the  Huns  In  these  days  when 
our  soldiers  need  all  the  wool  they 
can  get. 


Milking  Quality  in  Ewes 

Points  in  Selection  and  Breeding  qf  Sheep 

By  B.  O.  SR\^RSON 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  in  your  is-  gain  is  not  soft  surplus  fat,  when 
sue  of  April  27  as  to  the  importance  properly  exercised  will  generally 
of  milk  yield  in  breeding  ewes,  I  wish  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  milk  for 
to  express  my  opinion  gained  by  the  lambs  at  lambing  time.  Some 
careful  study  of  our  experimental  ewes  in  spite  of  good  management 
sheep  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col-  and  feeding  do  not  produce  enough 
lege.  milk  because  they  place  fat  on  their 

Breed  Characteristics  ^^^'"^  bodies  instead  of  yielding  milk 

Tho  milk  supply  of  a  breeding  ^^^  the  lambs.  The  reason  for  feed- 
ewe  is  determined  by  breeding,  feed-  '"^  ^  S^^ain  mixture  like  corn,  oats 
ing,  good  health  and  management  ^"^  wheat  bran  in  equal  parts  by 
Breeding,  of  course,  is  of  greatest  weight  for  four  or  six  weeks  prior 
importance  since  the  inherited  ten-  *o  lambing  is  that  when  fed  in  this 
dency  of  milk  production  ;  i  sheep  "tanner  the  ewe  has  milk  for  her 
is  very  similar  to  that  in  dairy  cat-  lambs  when  they  are  bom.  The 
tie.  The  reason  that  Dorset  sheep  sheep  that  are  fed  nothing  but  corn 
can  raise  twins  and  triplets  and  pro-  stalks  and  straw  yield  little  milk, 
diTce  hot  house  lambs  better  than  6^^"  ^^^  they  have  the  best  of  breed- 
other  breeds  is  because  of  their  su-  '^"n-  Further  than  this,  the  large 
perior  milking  tendencies.  In  the  losses  of  lambs  at  lambing  time  are 
case  of  Delaine  Merinos,  as  a  rule,  1"  '"o^t  cases  due  to  improper  feed- 
the  ewes  have  enough  milk  to  de-  ^^S,  the  low  physical  condition  of 
velop  one  lamb  but  when  twins  are  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^^  the  lack  of  exercise  in 
produced  they  are  smaller  and  make  the  ewes  before  lambing.  Follow- 
less  gains  than  single  lambs.  This  ^"^  lambing,  liberal  feeding  of  the 
rule  holds  in  all  breeds,  but  not  to  ®"'^s  '^  necessary  for  the  best  growth 
the  same  extent  as  shown  in  the  case  ^^  the  lambs.  On  good  pasture  it 
of  Merinos.  \  ^^   "ot    economical   to   feed   grain    to 

In  the  case  of  Shropshires,  there  breeding  ewes, 
is  great  variation  in  milking  ten-  Exercise  is  almost  as  important  as 
dencies.  Some  ewes  that  tend  to  deeding  in  keeping  the  ewes  in  good 
fatten  easily  and  show  extreme  mut-  Physical  condition  for  lambing  and 
ton  form  are,  as  a  rule,  poor  milk-  the  production  of  milk  for  the  lambs, 
ers  and  have  runty  lambs,  unless  Touring  the  winter  the  flock  should 
they  are  fed  a  great  deal  of  grain.  ^^^'®  access  to  the  corn  fields  or 
Kwes  that  are  large  and  roomy;  that  Pastures  on  bright  days  and  to  liberal 
is.  that  have  the  digestive  capacity  exercise  yards  when  the  snow  is  too 
for  a  large  amount  of  rough  feed,  are  *^^®P  ^^  turn  the  flock  out  in  the 
invariably  the  best  milkers  and  raise  "elds.  •• 
twins  successfully.  Good  Management 

After  close  observations  on   these       G^od  health  in  sheep  is  largely  a 
ewes,  it  has  been  found  that  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  lambs  is  dependent 


matter    nf    mann?pm(>ni'        Prr»nft,»    ot. 

ercise  and  feeding  are  of  first  impor- 
upon    the   amount   of   milk   produced    ^^^.^      Providing  shelter  that  affords 
by   their   mothers.      The   more   milk, 
'the  greater  the  gains.      It   has  been 
shown   in   the   case   of  Merinos   that 


a  dry,  well-drained  bed  and  free  from 
draughts  is  essential.  A  sheep  can 
stand  weather  as  cold  as  40  degrees 
the  more  vigorous  and  larger  ewes  ^elow  zero,  provided  it  is  well  fed, 
lend  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  ,,.^,i  bedded  and  dry.  Another  very 
of  milk.  This,  however,  is  not  al-  i,nportant  matter  is  parasites.  Sheep 
ways  the  case.  Often  the  best  milk-  j^  Pennsylvania  are  subject  to  in- 
ers  are  discarded  in  the  fall  of  the  testations  of  stomach  worms  and 
year  because  theydo  not  look  as  well  ^.q^xs  causing  nodular  disease  of 
as  the  other  ewes.  A  good  mother  ^he  intestines.  Special  precautions 
always  gives  her  lambs  her  surplus  ^j^^^,^  ^^  ^^.^^^  ^^  prevention  of 
flesh.  In-building  up  a  flock  of  sheep  j^ese  parasites  because  when  once 
it  is  important  to  make  careful  stu-  ^adly  infested  the  flock  is  likely  to 
dies  on  many  factors  of  improve-  ^e  a  financial  loss  to  the  owner.  The 
ment  and  one  of  greatest  importance  ^^^.^  practical  means  of  prevention  of 
is  the  inherited  milking  tendencies,  infestation  is  the  rotation  of  pas- 
Experiments  by  Ritzman  have  t„,^,.  ^j^^^  .^^  ^^.  ^^^.^^  ^^,^  ^^ 
^hown  that  the  percent  of  butter-  ^1,,^^  pastures  so  that  the  flock  can 
fat  in  the  milk  of  ewes  does  not  ^e  alternated  on  these  pastures  every 
affect  the  growth  of  the  lambs,  but  ^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  pasturing  sea- 
that  the  amount  of  milk  was  directly  ^^n.  By  having  the  lambs  born  in 
proportional  with  gains  of  lambs.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
However,   in  case  of  single  lambs  it  j^^jy  j^  ^^^^^^^  important   means  of 


preventing  losses  in  lambs.     The  use 
especially  during  the  first  few  days  of  ^j    pj^^^^    ^^j^       ^^  ^^^ 

tha    ^nrr,Wa      \ttn.  TX^T»n»,      Inn-tlAr.     ■^annirra.  •^  w 

the  like  should  be  used  to  the  great- 


HAT.T.  ON  STEER  FEEDOfG 


is  possible  to  have  too  much  milk, 
especially  during  the  first  few  days  of 
the  lamb's  life.     When  lambs  receive 

too   much    milk   they   are  subject   to  est  possible  ex"ten't. 

colic.     Sometimes  lambs  when  six  or  

eight  weeks  old  and  apparently  the 
best  In  the  flock  suddenly  "go  ofT* 
feed,    become    stiff    (paralyzed)    and        -,-»„..       . 

die.     This  is  caused  by  over-feeding.  ,,^',r;.    !.'  ""^^  ^^^  ^"^  exhibited 

Therefore,  proper  management  of  the  '^^  1910.   1912,   1916   and  1917  In- 

flock  is  essential  for  best  results.  ternational  Grand  Champion  carlots. 

has  written  a  meaty  little  leaflet  for 
Feeding  Tor  Milk  the  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed- 
Concerning  feeding  in  general,  it  ers'  Association.  This  is  illustrated 
may  be  said  that  roughages  like  with  pictures  of  the  four  Interna- 
clover  hay  or  alfalfa  hay  with  two  tlonal  show  loads  of  cattle  and  Mr. 
pounds  of  corn  silage  daily  per  ewe  Hall's  portrait,  and  Is  being  distrib- 
are  excellent  feeds  for  sheep.  If  corn  uted  by  the  Association  free  to  cat- 
stover,  timothy  hay  or  straw  is  fed,  tie  feeders  and  breeders  who  ask  for 
a  greater  amount  of  gain  Is  neces-  It.  Write  the  .Vmerican  Aberdeen- 
sary.  The  breeding  ewe  that  is  gain-  Angtis  Breeders'  Association,  Union 
Ing    in    weight,    and    the    quality    of  Stock    Yards.    Chicago.    111. 


^^ 


l^mand  Protein. 
dndlBone 


ate 


For  quick  growth  at  least  cost,  pigs  must  be  fed  Protein  as  a  mutde 
maktr  and  Bone  Phosphate  as  a  bont  btuUer.  Any  ration  lacking  cither 
of  these  will  give  unsatisfactory  results. 

REICHARD'S  40%  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

it  rich  in  ioth  Protein  and  Bone  Phosphate  in  available  form.  An  exceptionally 
good  grade  of  Tankage  selling  at  a  niedlum  price  which  leaves  a  large  profit  for 
the  hog  grower.     Specify  this  brand  when  buying  Tankage  for  growing  pigs. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  interesting   booklet — FREE. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  "  "^'^'^ZSSSSU^^^'^ 


13  cents  per  thousand  gallons  of 
pure,  running  water — always  ready 
ror  use  in  house  or  barn  is  all  it 
costs  if  you  install  a 

Neptune   Wi4er  Sopply  System 

Elasily  installed — for  hand  power,  gas* 

oline  engine  or  electric  motor. 

Writ*  today  for  fret  liUrtdm* 

Defit.42 


44  to  so  N.  Sth  St.  SOS  Arch  St. 

PhiladelphU.  Pa. 


LumpJa 

(IlMtanMr'a  old  ralWtUtrcat* 
BMBt  for  Lamp  Jaw  in  esttla. 
rKiniiig  s  AclnwioffB 
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PMiCiT*  ciiannt«a  mncm  18M  -  »ettr 
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COMPOUND 


es  HEAVfi 


id  to  cira  satiafaetion  or  money 
aofflawat  lor  ordinary  eaaea. 

FMrtI  kHn  mtskuri.  Pa. 
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«.o  powutco.        mw.nsiNMiMi  u 

are  tho     larreat  bandleTK  of   eommlMoa  bay  • 

I  arrester     ^  •«  York:  u  you  bare  bay  to  dia-  A 

Y    poaeor  eommnnteate  witb  tbem.  y 
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PAINT 

Rom  factory  direct  to  j-ou. 

Save  1-2  the  cost  on  strictly  5- 
yaar  guaranteed  painta. 

Shipped    direct,     aubject     to 
trUil  on  90  daya  time. 
HOUSE  PAINTS, 

BARN  PAINTS 
FLOOR  PAINTS, 

VARNISHES,  STAINS,  ETC. 
FRESH  PAINT  MADE  SPEC- 
lAL  to  YOUR  ORDER. 

Send  for  complete  c-olor  cirdu  show- 
ing full  line  of  ool<irg  uiid  ia«truo- 
tJeoa,  also  spuria!  fn-e  offer. 

THE  BELL  PAINT  CO., 
_      CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Oapt.  H. 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHTS 


tmtidi 


In  yonrl 
home  do  cre- 
ate an  addi- 
tioaalair  ofl 
refinemeat*^ 
and  comfort. ; 
CSMUOTfor 
reading  and  aew-' 
ioff  aavea  the  eyaa. 


tUtnm 


^brin«selbrll«t»Ulh«f,n»  hams  and  haadloc..   v™ 
cad  a  a.  P.  afiaiDa  Is  asLr.nAmNoriMCTsnkiQB 


Car  I 


bu™ksroaaDa-towaojii»tloneaaU-B»rapai™--DoiiSr 

f  iJSj'.fr.i"*^  *"  *'^-^V^  tmtmrmtar.  swftthtiiaid  sod 

tegfP^J^  •"Prorad  to  parfaction.-'eapwHty  40  to  ao 


'-^  »^  ifwi^.wcwwa;  caparrry  «v  Co  ou  1 
J*'f™'ff'  PninP.  wsahlnamschlaa. 
""•  ".  y*^^''""".  •■*  aaoarstaa 
Tirrant  far  IjchU  snd  fist  Itod  st  tha 

" —  wiaoot  coat.     Lat  OS  UU 

yoasbeutlt.     Write  to    . 

Tta  Mama  Ca.  T«Ms.  S. 

Dapt.  B. 


HOHE  CANNER 


Many  are  makinf  tlS.OO  and  ay  per  day,  can- 
nine  PTirit  and  Verctables  for  murKfti  aeifb- 
bori  aad  boma  use  with  a 

"FAVORITE"  HOMC  CANNIR 

Made  bencr.  last  lonrrr  no  waMe.  f  im  beat 
reiultt.    utej  lest  fuel.    e«»y  to   operate. 
Price*.  93.25  and  up.    We  furnisb  cans 
and  label*.  Write  for  FREE  BOOIU.ET. 
Wa  also  asaanfactwro  Hone  aad  Comro^y 
Staam  Praaawa  Outfita. 

The  Carolina  M«t«l  Products  Co., 
Post  Off ic«  Bax  120     mriliniiiKton,  N.  C 


PIPE 


second  hand.  I^reo  siopk  an 
ilzes  furnl»brd  with  new  thr^-adi 
dc  coopltnin.  Prompt  Nbipment . 
J.  f.  emitTi.     416  M«rcr  St.  PMli. 


Vegetable  Plants 

MUlii>n.s  of  tiK'iii.  i.i'ailtng  v.".rifties  of  Tomato.  Cai»- 
ba«c.iHullfl')Wfr.   Hfpper.   V^k  Plant,   .Swe«  Potai,,. 
Leuiiw   »«ft   .iml  C'l'lery.  C'.ct  mv  prlpo  on  plantu  .s,-iit 
by  Parcel  Post,  prepakl.aud  Special  prlct'  on  large  onltf., 
C.  E.  KIEI,I>.  SEWEI.L.   N.  J. 


Ca«hfor01d  Fal8eTeethJ??/>Ui^;, 

\\  o  pay   up  to  $20  p»'r  srt .  also  c.anli  for  o|il  gold,  silver, 
platluuDi,  ilcutul  KuUl  aiKl  <i|<l  gold   jrwi'lry .    VV  ill  aciul 
(X-ih  l)y    ntuin    mull    and  will  hold  RiMKla    10  days 
forMeotlor'a  approval  o(  our  price.    Mail  to 
yitUKT-ti  Tooth  MixTlalty,      2007  8.  Sth  St.,  Pti.la..l>S 


Position  Wante«l:  by  middle  a«o<l  hIiicIo  man,  fbor- 
ouKlUy  uOdrr  tanda  farmliiK.capabI**  niaiiaeiiie.Hoinc 
wanted.  Address  »o\S.PenniiylvanlaFarmer,Phlla.,l»a. 


GOOD  MACRF.  FARM 
at  one© — crops  and  at(H-ii. 
PENNSVLVANIA  FAKMFJt. 


for  sale  reasonable.  If  sold 
Box  K,       care 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Viw  ^-.Irt  One  Iron  Age  Power  Sprayer  with  100 
I  lu    inait    c.allon  tank  and  double   action   purap 
need  two  •rasons  ( )ne  :<-4  T  \utoTruck,in  rood  Hbape 
cbt^p.    L.i'.  Nicholas.      KKNo.  1.      Mt.  Ucthel.  Pa' 


HAY 


Stiip     Tf)  Die  (  l<:  i:ellable   Houae 

Danlal  McCaftreyV  SotM 
123  CS  Wjbasii  BM|..      PittsbrntA,  Pa 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

GEO.  F.  CRIKFIE. 


SDver  Rtrsln.    fliieclai    pre- 
paid  prices.    Address 
R.   3.  NF.W\  II.LE.  PA. 


ItimliT  'rwirif*  t^irangee.  Kiirmcis"  Cliib>*  get  on 
Jtlllilt  I  1.  >\  lilt  raiee.  Far  ner  agcntx  wan  leil 
VSrIleus.  I'beo.  Hurt  A  ."^ons.  \ ielr <>««',<  lilo 


Which  Do  You  Prefer  ? 


Grow  hoa  for  profit.  Help  tbeiD  develop  fle*h  and  bone  to   carry    the 
pounds.   Feed  them 

Martin's  Tankage 

furc  and  cfeaiu  Our  material*  are 
:arefully  torted  and  cooked  thorough- 
v  iitMlcr  hijh  stram  pressure. 

horoughly    (round    and   eacel- 

tntly  screened.     We  guarantee! 

rery    pound  to  be  satisfactory  ' 

money  refunded  at  oner.  Write 
feeding  direction!  and  prices. 

0.  a  MARTIN  CO..    Sttk  t  Qnfl 
hm.  PMadsiihn.  P& 


extra 


s;^ 


5?55^r 


*< 
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PennsyWania  Farmer 
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May  18,  1918. 


Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 
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WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 


Tomato  Market  Fairly  Steady         ^Quare  with   the  figures  of   the  De-    that    many    of    their    farmers    were 

Prices  in  Florida  shipping  sections   partment  of  Agriculture  and  the  De-   saving   seed   for   their   own   use   and 

held    at    a    narrow,    slightly    weaker   partment    is    not    noted    for   publish-   possibly  a  little  surplus  for  the  use 
Potato  Markets  Show  Weak  Tone      range      ruling     r2.6i)(ri2.1o     per    6-   ing    pessimistic     figures     concerning  of  their   neighbors,   but   that  it  was 
The   majority    of    markets    in    the   basket  orate  at  Miami.  Florida.  The  crop     production.      While     everyone   too  early  now  to  determine  accurate- 
shinning    ections    continued     weak,   market  at  Palmetto  showed  a  strong  hopes  that    the   wheat    crop   may   be  ly  the  quantity  held   by     armers  in 
.Uho    ^i^e    and    the    northwestern    tone,  closing  the  week  at  $2.75^3.      enormous,    no    good    can    come    from    the    aggregate.      It    .s    evident    that 
hipping  districts  held  firm  and   the  Strawberry   Market  Advances  misrepresentation.  -ost  o    the  stocks  repor  ed  by  deal- 

tone  imnroved  at  the  close.  No.  1  Markets  were  strong  at  North  The  December  Crop  Reporter,  pub-  ers  will  not  be  available  for  ship- 
Green  Mountains  sold  firm  at  $1.36  Carolina  shipping  points,  good  Klon-  Hshed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul-  mcnt.  but  will  be  needed  locally  for 
per  cwt    bulk,   and   field   run   $1.27.    dykes   reaching   $6^8   per  32-quart.    ture,  for  last  December,  estimates  an   sowing. 

No  iround  whites  again  lost  lOc,  Prices  in  the  Arkansas  shipping  sec-  increase  of  four  percent  in  acreage  The  retail  prices  reported  vary 
^angfng  $r@l  10  n  bulk  to  growers  tions  ruled  lower,  good  Klondykes  instead  of  20  percent  as  stated  by  from  $2.20  to  |2^45  per  bushel  for 
[n  the  Rochester.  N.Y..  shipping  sec-   ranging  mostly   $5@5.25    per   24-qt.    the  Chamber  of  Commerce.      It   also   uncleaned      or     thresher-ruu      buck- 

tlon        Michigan    white    stock     met  crate  in  carloads  f.  o.  b.  cash  track,   gives    the   condition   on    December   1    ^vheat.  

similar  decline  at  Grand  Rapids,  clos-   Movement    from    Arkansas    increased    as    79    percent   of   normal    as   against 

Ilg  the  period  at  60^ 70c.  Carlots  greatly  during  the  week,  reaching  S9  percent  for  the  10-year  average.  PENNSYLVANIA  CROP  REPORT 
Miohiean  and  Minnesota  No.  1  white   174  cars  compared  with  66  last  week.   It  is  true  that  the  winter  and  spring 

sck  sold  abou  steady  at  11.20  per  Other  Vegetables  and  Fruits  ^as  been  favorable  over  a  greater  The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the 
Pwt    in  Phicaeo  Florida   string   beans   ranged    firm   part   of   the  country,   but   it  will  be  Hnrean    of   Crop   Estimates.      United 

cwi.  m  V.         6  .  ^^    $2.50 @ 3.25    per    hamper.      Ship-   well    for    the    country    to    take    the  States    Department     of     Agriculture 

New  Potatoes  Much  Lower  ment  was  heavy.   146   cars.     Florida  Chamber's    figures    with    a    grain    of  makes   the  following  estimates   from 

Sharp  declines  occurred  in  the  pro-  egg  plant  was  also  firm  at  $3  @  4.50    salt.  the  reports  of  its  correspondents  and 

ducing  sections,  the  price  to  growers   per  crate.      Peppers   advanced   about        Hope  for  the  billion-bushel  wheat   J.gents: 

reaching  $3  per  barrel  for  No.  1  25c,  ranging  generally  $3.75 @ 4.25  crop,  for  which  the  Government  is  On  May  1  the  area  of  winter 
Spalding  Rose,  f.  o.  b.  usual  terms,  per  crate.  California  fancy  aspara-  striving  this  year,  was  sirengthened  wheat  to  be  harvest-.l  in  Pennsyl- 
Hastings.  Fla.  Resisting  power  was  gug  ranged  much  lower,  with  heavy  since  the  above  was  written  by  the  vania  is  about  1.4.-)4,00!)  acres,  or  5 
shown  at  the  low  point,  values  re-  arrivals  of  other  stock,  and  jobbing  Department  of  Agriculture's  May  percent  less  than  the  acreage  planted 
covered  temporary  $3.25;  but  sag-  gales  ruled  $2^2.35  per  dozen.  New  crop  report  forecasting  a  production  last  autumn,  and  55.000  acres  more 
ged  back  at  the  close.  These  prices  jersey  extra  fancy  gradually  de-  of  572.539,000  bushels  of  winter  than  was  harvested  last  year, 
are  about  half  the  range  at  the  be-  dined,    reaching    $3(S)3..'-,0    in    east-   wheat.  The    average    conditi.m    of    winter 

ginning  of  the  season  and  compare  em  markets  with  a  weak  tone.  The  winter  wheat  crop  harvested  wheat  in  Pennsylvania  on  May  1 
with  the  range  of  $7.75  @  8  on  May  Movement  from  New  Jersey  was  71  in  1917  was  418.000.000  bushels,  was  79  percent  of  a  normal,  com- 
8th  of  last  year.  Total  movement  cars  compared  with  25  cars  last  The  May  forecast  last  year  was  for  pared  with  79  percent  on  April  1, 
of  new   potatoes   was   968    cars    com-   week.  366.000.000  bushel.s.  Si    percent  on   May    1.    1917,  and   89 

pared    with    501    last    week    and    979  Realization  of  a  winter  wheat  crop    percent    the    average    condition    for 

for   the   corresponding   week   of   last       WINTER  WHEAT  PROSPECTS        ^^  large  as  that  forecast  would  place   the  past  ten  years  on  May   1. 

,,ggy  this   year's   harvest  of  that   grain   as        A   condition  of  79  percent  on  May 

AiJ  ft   •         -n  "A-    possible    650.000.000    bushels,    the     third     largest     ever     gathered.    1    is    indicative   of   a    yield   per   acre 

Old  Onions  Draggy  ^^     _>„.,♦„„(    ,_,•„. ^«  „.i,pof  r^vf^,-,  qin^o    Tha    p«tii«ato    is    12,.'iOO,000    bushels    of   annroximatelv    Ifi   bushels,   assuni- 

Demand   and   movement   continuea   ^^^    record    breaking   yield   of    1915,    more    than    forecast    in    April    from   ing    average     variations    to     prevail 

filow,   and    market     generally     weak.    ^^^^^j^gj.  ^.^j^  ^  probable  increase  of   conditions    then    existing    and    154,-  thereafter.      On    the    estimated    area 

The  prevailing  range  for  old  yellow   ^^  percent  in  the  acreage  of  spring   400.000   bushels  more  than   the  crop   to  be  harvested,   16  bushels  per  acre 

stock  was  $1@1.75  in  Eastern  mar-  ^jjg^j_^j^at  jg  ^he  forecast  made  in   harvested    last    summer.      On    condi-    would    produce    28.203,000    bushels, 

kets,  and  $1(5)1.50  in  Central,  South-   ^  ^.^p^^^  ^^   ^^^  condition   of  winter   tions    from    now    until    harvest    time   or  about  3  percent  less  than  the  1917 

ern    and    Western     markets.      Ship-   ^^^^^  issued   today  by  the  Chamber   will    depend    whether    the    crop    will   crop.  2  percent  less  than  the  average 

ments    were    lighter.    59    cars.    New  ^^    commerce    of    the   United    States    be    larger    or    smaller    ♦i-.n    today's   production  of  the  past  five  years.  The 

York,   Ohio   and   Massachusetts   lead-  ^^^^  ^^^  Committee  on  Statistics  and   forecast,     based     on   conditions  May   out-turn   of    the   crop    will    probably 

iJ^S-  Standards.  1-     In  the  week  since  then,  generally   he  above  or  below   the   figures  given 

New  Onions  Slow  and  Declining  "The  present   acreage   now  stand-   favorable     weather     I'or     wheat     de-   according  as  the  change  in  condition 

At   Texas   shipping    point    demand   ing   in   winter  wheat,"   says   the  re-   velopment    continued,    and    the    crop   from    May   1   to   harvest   is   above  or 

reported  slow  and  market  lower,    port,    "is    20    percent    greater    than   has    made   excellent    progress    in    all   below  the  average  change 


was 


No.  1  yellow  stock  declined  20  @  25c  the  acreage  at  the  same  time  in  1917.    principal    producing    areas. 

closing  at  a  range  of  $1.10®  1.15  for  But   the  greatest   promise  of  a   high 

crate    Laredo    f.    o.    b.    usual    terms,  yield  of  winter  wheat  is  found  in  the 

No.   2   yellow   stock   ranged   10  @  15c  general  high  condition  of  the  wheat, 

lower,  ruling  $1.10  per  crate.  No.  1,  a    condition    which     has     improved 

white  stock  was  firm  $1.50.  and  No.  steadily  since  the  first  of  April 


BUCKWHEAT      STOCKS     AND 
PRICES 


The  late  seeding  and  dry  weather 
last  fall  caused  the  crop  to  go  into 
the  winter  with  al)out  the  shortest 
growth  ever  seen  in  the  state,  con- 
seqiiently    there    has    been    somewhat 


With    a   view    of   ascertaining    the  '"<>»•«  than  the  usual  amount  of  win- 

2  white  ruled  at  $1.35.  These  prices        "Estimates    of    coming    yields    are  commercial  stocks  of  buckwheat  suit-  '«^r     killing,      especially     in      Bucks, 

compare    with    a    range    of    $1.40 @    always     uncertain     because     of     the  ah]e  for  seed  in  the  most   important  <*hester,  and  parts  of  Lancaster  and 

1.50    to    growers    for    corresponding   possible  vicissitudes  of   weather   and  buckwheat    producing    states,    sched-  ^'"■'^    Counties.      In    the   Cumberland 

week   in    1917.                                               depredations  of  insect  enemies.     But  ^,]eg  -were  sent  to  seedsmen,  shippers  Valley  the  crop  is  looking  fine;  there 

T     "P       f     n      ftnnP       *^®  ^^^^   ^^^   *^°™®   ^^""^    *^^®   trying  3^,1    „^ii,g    ,hat    handle    buckwheat.  ^^ '"^    practically    no    winter    killing. 

Old  Cabbage  is  rracticaiiy  uone       ,„onth  of  March  with  a  higher  con-  according  to  the  records  of  the  Seed  ♦'Xf'^Pt    possibly    a    very    small    per- 

Only   3    cars,   all   Michigan    started    ^.^.^^^   ^^^^    j^  entered    it,    and   with  Reporting    Service       The    stocks    are  «enlage  in   stubble   wheat.      In   other 


moderately    favorable    weather    from   exceedingly   small   and    it    seems   nee-    I>arts   of  the  state   the  i)ercentage  of 


this    week.      A    few    sales    were    re- 
ported,   ranging    $25@35     per    ton.  ^^^  ^^   there  is  promised   a  produc-  gssarv    that    all    buckwheat    held    lor  abandonment    is    about    the   same    as 
Movement      of      new      cabbage      was  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  j^^^^   600.000.000  bushels.  ,nUUng  purposes,  which  may  be  suit-  i"*"''!- 

heavy.     1092    cars;     South    Carolina  j^    ^^^    ^^    ^^    ^^^^    ^^    650.000.000  ^ble  for  sowing,  be   tested   and   if  of  The    average    conditi..n    of    rye    in 

shipped  494  compared  with   344   last  ^^^^^^^  j,  ^,1  ^^^^  ^^j,  ,.  satisfactorv  germination   be  reserved  P-unsylvania  on   May   1    was   86   per- 

rfcorrPsnTndin^e  week  l^Tear  Spring     Wheat      Outlook  until   the  sowing  season    is   over,    in    -nt     of    a    normal,    co.npared    with 

the  corresponding  week  last  year.  ^^  ^P^  J^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^   .^  ^^^^^^^^^^   ,3   ,,^^,^„^  ^p^„   j     ,,   ^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

New  Cabbage  Still  Lower  report  says:      "There  is  little  to  be  may  be  utilized  for  sowing  this  sea-   L  l^H^.  and  90  percent  the  average 

Prices  of  new  cabbage  show  a  very  said  of  spring  wheat,  but  that  little  son.     The  fact   that  there  has  been,   condition    f..r   the   past   ten  years  on 

weak    range    in    the    producing    sec-  is    most     encouraging.      Seeding     is  perhaps,  a  greater  demand  than  ever   May   1.     The  condition    May   1   fore- 

tions,    at     $1.25(3)1.75    per      100-lb.  nearly    completed    and     under     most    before    for    wheat    flour    substitutes   <^asts  the  production  of  aliout  4,330.- 

crate     for    South     Carolina     pointed  favorable  conditions;  one  of  the  most   has   tended   to  reduce   earlier   in   the   000    bushels,    compared    with   4.420.- 

tvpe,    and   $1(5)1.40    for   drum   head^  important     of    which    is     the     large  year  than  usual  the  supplies  of  buck-    000    bushels,    last    year's    final    esti- 

flosing  near  the  low   point,  f.   o.   b.  amount  of  moisture  in  the  sub-soil,   wheat  held  by  country  shippers  and   mate,  4.S4.'.,000  bu«^hels.  the  average 

usual    terms.      In    northern    consum-  The  outlook  is  for  an  Increased  acre-    by     growers.       Furthermore,    it    ap-    production   of  the   last    five  years, 

ing    markets    heavy    supplies    caused  age   over  last   year  of  about   15   per   pears  that   the  mills  themselves  have        The  average  condition   of  meadow 

sharp    declines    for   pointed    and    flat  cent."                                                                unusually  small  stocks  of  buckwheat    lands   on    May    1    is   92    percent    of   a 

type.  New  York  ruled  very  weak.  The  above  wheat  estimate  put  out  on  hand  and  that  they  have  been  normal,  compared  with  S9  percent 
closing  the  period  $1.50  (fi)  2.25  per  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  grinding  the  buckwheat  into  flour  as  :May  1,  1917.  and  88  percent  the 
ino-lb.  crate.     This  range  was  about    United     States,     an     organization     of    fast   as   they   have   been    receiving  it.    average    condition    for    the   past    ten 

that  of  the  other  leading  markets,  business  men  of  the  country,  does  not        Some  of  the  correspondents  stated   years  on  May  1.     u    •  •  .*»  tv 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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The  Voice  of  the  People 

We  propose  to  reBorre  thu  department   for   the   use   of   our   readers  to 

discuss    all  problems    and  matters  of  general  interest.      Write   your  views  11 

•nd  comments   briefly  on  any   question   of   social,   economic   or    educational  si 

Importamce   and    thus    fihare    them   with    others.      It    will    be    necessary    to  11 

limit  such  Articles  to  200  or  300  words.     Publication  of  an  article  in  this  M 

depsrtment   does    not    Aiguify    editorial  endorsement.  I  i 
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FABMERS  BOUGHT  BONDS 


"brewing;"  the  business  was  a  losing 
.i__^  one  before  the  April  price  was  an- 

In  your  editorial,  issue  of  April  nounced,  and  few  people  are  anxious 
27th,  I  read  an  account  entitled  enough  to  lose  money  to  get  up  in 
"Farmers  Buy  Bonds."  I  was  chair-  t^®  middle  of  the  night  to  lose  more, 
man  of  the  committee  on  farmers  for  But  in  these  days  we  all  get  up. 
Cumberland  County,  N.  J.,  for  the  The  only  confirmed  slacker  here  Is 
sale  of  the  bonds  of  the  Third  Liber-  the  baby.  She  was  always  something 
ty  Loan.  I  would  like  to  add  to  the  *>'  ^  nuisance  about  insisting  on 
statements  that  you  have  already  being  up  as  soon  as  I  was,  but  she 
made.  In  our  county  some  of  our  ^raws  the  line  at  this.  Speaking  of 
eub-committees  selling  to  farmers,  ^he  work  I  had  been  doing  in  one 
who  visited  every  farm  house,  stated  *^^y  ^^^^  week,  a  city  friend  said, 
that  they  sold  bonds  to  over  90  per-  "^^^  should  take  two  days  for  it, 
cent  of  the  farmers  in  their  district,  ^^  *^®  ***y  ^e'^i  make  two  8-hour 
and  that  they  have  sold  bonds  to  ^^^^^^  o'  that  much  work."  Per- 
people  in  very  poor  circumstances  ^^P^'  but  that's  just  what  we  do  here 
whom  they  know  will  have  to  sac-  too-  All  days  are  very  similar  in 
rifice  a  great  deal  in  order  to  meet  that  respect,  we  make  two  8-hour 
the  payments  on  these  bonds.  One  of  ^^*^ts  and  everybody  Avorks  both 
our  farmers,  who  canvassed  in  Deer-  ^^''ts  and  in  busy  seasons,  like  sug- 
field  Township,  visited  14  farmers  in  ^ring,  housecleaning  and  haying,  we 
one  afternoon.  He  found  the  men  ^°'^  two  and  a  half  or  three  shifts; 
home  at  12  of  these  farms  and  sold  ^®  ^°°'t  ^^^ve  any  half-hour  off  for 
to  every  one  of  them.  His  total  sales  ^u^^ch,  either.  We  haven't  the  slight- 
for  that  afternoon  were  $15,600.  ^^^  objection  to  this  labor  arrange- 
This  was  one  of  the  best  reports,  of  ^^^}  ^.°  ^°"_^  ^^  ^^^^  of  us  get  seri 
<"f»ur8e.      Our   farmers,    however,    are 


ously  ill.     But  we  are  wondering  if 

very  largely  using  the  weekly  pay-  a"  the  people  who  are  yelling  "slack- 
er" at  the  farmer  are  doing  it,  too. 
— E.    M.   A..   New   York. 


THE  HIRED  MAN 


I  noted  your  call  for  notes  on  farm 
hand  problem.  I  have  very  strong 
ideas  on  the  topic  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  matter  should  be  treated 
from  tbe  sfj'.ndpoint  of  its  fundamen- 
tal principles,  as  follows: 

1 — The  farm  hand  is  just  what  the 


ment  plan  so  that  they  can  pay  a 
iertain  amount  of  these  bonds  after 
fheir  crop  returns  come  in.  I  am 
nimply  giving  you  this  information 
because  of  your  request  for  more  re- 
ports.— ^Warren  W.  Oley,  County 
Agricultural  Agent. 

Fanning  States  Lead 

Towa  and  Oregon  are  disputing  as 
^o  which  was  flrst  to  exceed  its  quota 
for    the    Liberty    Loan.      And    what 

«tate  would  you  say  would  be  third,  farmer  can  pay  for,  no'more  and  no 
Massachusetts,  perhaps,  or  New  ig^.s.  if  he  is  incompetent,  poorly 
y.rk,  or  Ohio?  Wrong.  Its  Arkan-  j,.y,^  ^^a  poorly  treated,  it  is  only 
«as.  All  western  states,  all  .strongly  tecaJuse  the  farmer's  business  pays 
rural  In  population.  Neither  Iowa  him  so  poorly  that  he  can  only  afford 
n..r  Arkansas  contains  a  single  large  to  pay  a  price  which  will  attract 
(•ity,  and  it  is  especially  hard  to  can-  only  the  poorest  grade  of  labor.  City 
rass  rural  communities  because  the  pursuits  are  so  much  more  profitable 
jK»pulatIon  is  so  widely  scattered.  Yet  than  farming  that  they  can  bid  far 
fbese  states  led  all  the  rest.  Farm- 
••rs  are  likely  to  be  conservative  in 
^farting  new  things.  But  once  they 
*;et  to  going  they  go,  all  right. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 


THE  FABM  SHIFT 


higher  for  labor  and  attract  from  the 
farm  all  the  best  men. 

2 — Whenever  the  farm  becomes 
more  profitable  thru  higher  prices 
for  its  produce,  the  farmer  Instant- 
ly raises  farm  wages  in  the  effort 
to  hire  more  men   to  produce   more 

food.      Either  a  fall   in  prices    (wit- 

^'e  turned  our  clock  ahead  with  the  ness  ISO.**)  or  such  uncertainty  as 
rest  of  the  crowd.  At  first  we  thought  we  have  under  Hoover  prevents  the 
>'^  might  not  seem  necessary  out  here  farmer  from  venturing  into  increas- 
u  the  country,  but  we  can't  travel  ing  his  food  production,  reduces  his 
on  hour  behind  the  procession.  I  demand  for  labor,  and  so  labor  wag- 
'leard  the  alarm  clock   this  morning  es. 

lad  when  I  got  down  stajrs  my  3 — Results  of  Warren's  Investiga- 
t»r>ther  had  two  rousing  wof»d  fire.*;  tions  show  how  closely  farm  wages 
'•iii   some   kerosene    lamps 


gmng    in 

iie  house,  a  big  fire  in  the  arch  un- 
I'T  the  maple  syrup  pan.  and  over 
"u  the  orchard  a  brush  fire  was  I)laz- 
ftg  merrily  away.  The  sun  showed 
f«»'  dlspodtition  to  follow  the  new 
Hihedule.  but  the  birds  were  singing 
•nd  our  dairying  neighbors  hiid  al- 
'•'dy   gone   by   with    the   milk    they 


follow  farmers'  incomes. 

4 — City  wages  and  farm  wages 
show  flow  of  labor  from  farm  to 
city. 

^ — Need  of  more  food  for  war,  re- 
quiring more  labor,  which  must  be 
hired  back  from  the  city  to  the  farm 
in  the  face  of  city  bidding. 


C — Effect  of  Government  hammer- 

'^    re  del.ivering  to  the  milk  hauler-!  ing  food  prices  on  price  and  grade  of 

tke  ten  miles  to  the  milk  plant —  farm  labor. 
"*'i    the   milk    plant    is    conservinsr       Have    you    read    President    Schur- 

•♦•vnght.     We  have  only  three  cows  m;in's    address    at    Cornell    Farmers' 

••■'  t  they  are  kept  for  the  sole  purpose  \Yeek?     You  may  think  I  am  radical. 

'•'      supplying       our       own      family  but  things  must  indeed  be  1)ad   when 

a-'t'ds.     The  neighbors  with  big  d.iir-  a    man    in    his    position    comes    out 

''-  :ire  selling  off  their  cows  just    as  squarely    in    favor    of  stopping    food- 

'•-■  as  possiblp.     One  bi^  auction  was  price       hammering.      Daniel        Dean. 

Aeld     today     and     spveral     more     ar«  Tio^a  Co,,   N.   Y. 


I 


ticed    how 

discussion  of  the* 
food  supply  situa- 
tion seems  to  center 
around  the  number 
of  acres  it  is  possible 
to  plant  rather  than 
around  the  harvesting 
of  those  planted  acres? 

It  is  an  unconscious,  bat  none  the  less 
wonderful,  tribute  to  the  genius  of  tlie 
inventors  of  the  reaper  and  binder  tiiat 
the  American  public  takes  the  harvest- 
ing of  the  greatest  grain  crop  ever 
planted  as  a  matter  of  course.    The  solo  question  now  fs. 

How  many  acres  can  we  plant?"  The  power  and  help  re- 
quu-ed  by  the  plantmg  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  harvest 
where  Champion.  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  or  Otborna 
brnders  and  bmder  twine  are  used. 

And,  where  they  are  used,  the  harvest  will  bo  complete. 
No  matter  whether  the  grain  be  tall  or  short,  heavy  or  liRht. 
standing  or  down,  lodged  and  tangled,  an  International 
Harvester  binder  cuts  and  binds  it  all  without  waste. 

It  18  an  easy  matter  to  be  fully  prepared  for  harvest.  Buy 
the  largest  binder  you  can  use.  An  8-foot  is  better  than  a  7 
and  a  7  better  than  a  6  or  S  because  the  larger  sizes  conserve 
labor.  Buy  a  new  machine  if  there  is  any  question  about 
the  efficiency  of  the  old  one.  There  is  a  limit,  you  know,  to 
the  dependability  of  repaired  machines,  while  a  new  one  is 
absolutely  reliable. 

Through  our  90  branch  houses  and  over  30,000  dealers,  wo 
lurnish  promptly  either  new  machines  or  repairs  for  old 
ones.  Do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  our  organization  for  any 
help  we  can  give  m  the  harvesting  of  this  year's  grain  cron-- 
the  most  important  crop  ever  raised.  See  the  local  dealer  or 
wnte  us  direct 

hternatioiial  Harvester  Company  of  America 


CHICAGO 

Chanpion  D»armg 


Cbc*r»*raltd> 


McCormick 


u 


Milwaukee 


WE  DO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
ABSOLUTELY  on  AUTO  PARTS 

It  win  Interest  you  to  kno  w  tha'  we  hare  almost 
■By  part  for  any  automobile  that  you  may  want  to 
•*I)air.  The  parts  are  so  arriin  ged  about  our  place 
tbat  they  can  readily  t>e  found 

We  cover  almcst  half  a  block  and  are  the  largeat 
«««JM^autoino()ilo-parW  house  in  the  United  Mates. 

..  .*?"  ,p  «~'«  o.  Buy  ^Mbo  iOi  fr|>»ir,  ijriuic  or 
send  the  broken  parti  to  ua.  at  once,  by  parcel  post 
orexpre(is(we  wiiipay  one  way)  and  on  receipt  ol 
same  wUl  quota  you  price  by  return  mail. 

Don't  toTKet  to  BRING  or  BEND  us  the  broken 
parts  so  we  can  match  tbem.  lor  often  one  part 
wlliot  ten  or  fifteen  diaarentmakea  of  automobiles. 
Hence,  you  can  see  the  neeeertty  oi  uur  examinini; 
the  broken  part  s  In  order  thMl  they  may  be  accur- 
ately matched. 

_  Whan  w«  dlsmantla  ao     automobile,  we  save 
•▼•ry  part  of  it, 

SATTLERS  Inc. 

2Me-t7  Flatchar  St.;    Pklladalphia,  Panna. 


Contractors  to  the  Goreriunent 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312    Market   Straat,    Philadelphia. 


Received  $58  More  By  Sending 
His  OM  Bags  To  Us 

An  absolute  fact.  A  Jersey  farmer  brousht  his  as- 
'tortment  of  old  bags  to  U8  and  a.  ked  \Xi  what  they 
were  worth.  We  told  him  and  jiave  hliii  on  thesmit 
rhei-k  rnrai4K  4f>  >>r<>vlr>ii.^^i<  ti<.  >>«>■  )....■»  ..«n^,i 
S90.00  on  the  same  ullotment'oi  buKt.  (.\aroeaiid 
addre!0  of  farmer  given  to  any  one  on  n^juest.) 

For  Best  Price  Send  Old  lags  to  Knott 

In  business  30  years  anfl  absolutely  dependable 
\  ou  Ket  a  square  and  honest  deal  from  thl.-^  con- 
cern.   We  pay  top  market   prices  an<l  wvid  check 
"     "sh  ■ ■•      - 


W  rite  us  fur  price  lint  or  brini;  your  baci  to  ua 
yourwlf.  Phone  us,  if  dis  irnliie,  and  com- 
pare our  prices  with  others. 

DAVID  M.  KNOn'S  Sons,      104  Callnrtiill  SL.  Phlli.  Pi 


Wond  erf ul    Mon  ey 
J  Kenco  Book.  1  jO 
Styles  OktM  aua  ISitrbWire. 
OIRCCT  FROM  FACTORY— rilEICHT 
PAID.     All  heavy    DOUBLE    GAIy 
VANIZED  WJIM  S.     Sloperrodup. 
Get  free  Book  and  bsmple  to  teit.   • 

■mn  Fhm  ft  Win  Cf..  Otpt.  xa  Clinbad.O. 


\ 


at  low  to^.    Chala  drive. 


lire  SHUW 
Moiorbicycle 

A  dependable,  easy  rannine, 
ipeedy,  blah  power  motorbieyde 

•oto  ir~     " 


tU  mil**  an  a 


(alia*  ataaaalln*.  Abaolotely anaranteed.  WWrlta 
at  owea  for  fall  Information,  alio  aboat  the  Shaw 
Attaehment — makes  your  old  bike  a  motorcycle. 

nuw  mn,  m,.    H9\.  zao      suesmm.  rmsu 


ESTABLISHED    1882 

FOR  BESTRESULTS 

LANCASTER  CHEM.C0.5 
ANIMAL  BONE  FERTILIZER 

/CK  YOUR  AGENT.  OR  ADDRESS  US  LANCASTER  PA. 


Kill  All  Flies  I  "K.SS" 

1  laced  anywhere,  Oalay  Fly  Klll»r  Mitrnrt^  nn<l  kills  all 
Blea.    Heat.  cle&n.ornumentnl.t'utivriiKnt,  Had  cheap. 

Lasts  all  season. 
>H;t(lo  of  nx'tnl,  ran't 
8|iillorti|>ovrr:  »ill 
iiotpuilorinjurcanr- 
ttiinir.  Guarnnti-ed 
efTirtire.     Ask  for 

Dalay  Fly  Killer 

SeM  by  dealera,  or  Csent 
_  l^v  oxitrt'*;.-!.  itrcnnid,  il.OOk 

HAROLD  SOMCRS.  t  SO  OeK.lb  A....  Broohiyn.  M.  Y 


LIGHTNING  HDDS] 

12eef(^  99%  pur* 

I>irecttoyou,nomid4a«man  I 

If  (oeds  when  Teeeired  are  not  mlOttm^atj 
retnra  to  at,  we  will  pay  tr«(cM  koth  way*. 
Full  inatraethmi  with  each  order.  Writ*  as. 

htataatipaal  Li«htiiiii»  Rod  Co. 
Dei*  F  SOCTB  BKRD^  DOX  ' 

Fre©  Catalog  L°  co'^rs  explains 

"  ^^*"  g  bow  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  atcel  or  wood  wheela  to  Bt 
any  runn  i  n(r 
(rear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

OKtlkWkMlCs. 


a 
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Our  Vegetable   Canning 

Tests  and  Experiences  of  Readers 


%  ,'I'"'U. 

Pennstftvania  Farmer 

berries    and    pineapples,    raspberries,  money  goes  to  our  oldest   maid;   t^e 

blackberries,    dewberries,    then    cher-  walnuts   that  aTe  hulled  beyond  our 

ries    of    several    varieties,      now    and  needs   are   turned   over  to  our   little 

then   a  can   of  rhubarb,   then   plums  second  girl  for  her  pin  money. — Mrs. 

(of   which    we   have    fine    varieties),  Lloyd   R.  Shuman. 

,  ,  ,       A           .        s     A     ^^^t^KiA   then    peaches    from    trees    which    we  Prom  Wayne  Co«  Pa. 

(E(lilor-s  Note. — Last  fall  we  ask-    her  pickles,  9  quarts  mixed  vegetable               ^  **""»    »»«jr«c  vw^  *•. 

,      ,                          A         ^t      ,„^r^^     «    «.,o,.f«    «iPi.io,i    hppt«    and    P'anted    in    odd    corners.      With    the  i    canned    18    quarts    of    wax    and 

ed    for    reports    from    our   readers    of    pickle,    6    quarts    pickled    beets    ana                                            .u              -       „^a  ,              .                      ^^ 

„»»•„!  i„ J    „„i„-„       Tn    all     late    peaches    come    the     pears     and  green    beans    this    way:      They    were 

their  experience  with   canning  vege-    2    quarts   of   pickled    celery.      In    all,              ^         ^    ,     ♦    ,,,           ,„„«„       w«.  .7   _,                    \..                 ... 

^,        .i          ,.         ,               ,     *               If    c«oo««     wn    oQnn«ri    ti  R  Q    nnflrts   g''apes,    and    last    the    quinces.      We  picked  young,  so  did  not  need  string- 
tab  es    the    cold-pack   way    last   sum-    last    season,    we    canned    589    quarts                 i     ^  *  ,,  ,    ,      „„  Ann  ^»a  Kt\n  •         mJ                      ...             ,,      i 

^jj^   j^yjj     besides   the   P"'  "P  ^^^'-  ^^''  between  400  and  500  mg.  They  were  cut  into  small  pieces 

,.  jars  of  fruit  alone.  across.  I  then  filled  quart  glass  jars, 

W^e  canned  several   kinds  of  vege-  slightly    warmed,    with    them    packed 

tables    of   which    we    are    fond.      We  tightly;    I    poured    in    boiling    water 

fill   the  can,   salted   in  proportion 


r»y   It.  I»tft. 


mer.     Following  are  some  of  the  re-  of  vegetables 

spouses,   which   we  ask  you   to   read  few   cans  of  apples   that  we   put   up 

because   they   will   show   you,   if   you  for   late  spring   use  and   to   save   the 

are    not    already    familiar   with    this  apples     from     rotting.      We     canned  ,       .,        .     •  ,   »,„  s;i       u    . 

process,  how  to  have  a  goodly  supply  these  without  sugar,  as  well  as  quite  "f^ave  a   family  of  s>x.   and   besides  1*    to 

of    delicious    vegetables    during    win-  a  lot  of  our  fruit  put  up  last  fall.  t^kes  as  much  to  provision   the  com-   o f  l  level  teaspoon  of  salt  per  quart. 

.,    ,  1         K^A  «r^  »,no^   oil   ♦>!?=  nannoH   stuff  ers  and  goers  as  it  does  for  our  own    Then    1    put   on    the   rubbers    (which 

ter   at  very   little  expense,   compared        And  we  need  all  this  canned  stun  *>  ,j     ,.,,_,.         ,  » 

.  ^       ,-   :  X.       .  #  «   ^o^  P^«  «,.«  «,„«  „eo      Wo  havo  fmir  hard  family.      In    the    country    where   old-    had    been    soaking    in   warm    water), 

with   what   one  has  to   pay   for   can-  for  our  own  use.     We  nave  tour  nara  .,,,,,  .  .       .  . 

.  ,_,  u       J     „*     *>,«.        «!,;«„  r,,^«  ♦«  n,^n\r  fnr   hpsuips  thp  < ^"16  hospltality   is  Still  the  farmers  put  on  the  caps  with  wire  over  them, 

ned     vegetables     purchased     at     the  working  men  to  cook  tor,  oesioes  me  ^  -'  _  .     ..     :  ...  .     .       _. 

store.)  other 
From  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

We    canned    254    quarts    of    vege-  -"    --    "J/    ;„       .^     ,  _    ^j^^     ^^.^    j^v    to    live   up    to    our   in-   wash  boiler  with  a  false  wooden  bot- 


If  screw- 
partially 


tables    last    season.       We    planted    a 


members    of    the    family,    and  great  pleasure,  where  the  extra  knife  but   with   fastener  raised, 

quite  a  bit  of  company.      We  cooked  and  fork  Is  never  put  away,  even  in  top     jars     were      used,     I 

90    meals    for    guests    in    one    month  these    war    times    of   great    conserya-  screwed  on  the  covers.     Then  in  the 

We    like    it,    but    you  tion. 


last    summer. 


large  garden.  The  pea 
Beed  were  inoculated,  and  the  beans, 
tomatoes  and  cucumber  vines  were 
all  sprayed;  then  with  careful  cul- 
tivation, we  had  an  abundance  of 
all  kinds  of  vegetables.  We  canned 
35  quarts  of  peas,  136  quarts  of 
string  beans.  ."<  quarts  lima  beans, 
26  quarts  sweet  corn,  37  quarts  to- 
matoes and  5  quarts  beets.  Some 
of  the  root  vegetables  were  canned 
merely  as  an  experiment  and  for  var- 
iety, as  any  root  vegetables  are  so 
easily  kept  prime  for  winter  use  by 
burying  in  sand  in  the  cellar;  there- 
fore we  put  up  mostly  only  two  cans 
each  of  these  root  vegetables.  We 
canned  1  quart  of  shelled  beans, 
2  quarts  succotash,  2  quarts  toma- 
toes and  corn  combined,  2  quarts  of 
tomatoes,  corn  and  string  beans 
combined,  1  quart  of  rutabagas,  1 
quart  of  celery,  and  1  quart  of  car- 
rots. 

Our  cans  were  all  tested  for  seal 
•tightness  before  they  were  packed, 
the  test  being  made  thus:  We  put 
a  quantity  of  water  in  each  can, 
sealed  it,  turned  it  upside  down  to 
eee  if  any  water  oozed  out.  The 
cans  and  covers  were  sterilized  by 
leaving  in  scalding  water  until  ready 
to  pack.  All  utensils  and  every- 
thing needed  were  put  in  convenient 
reach. 

All   vegetables   were  cleaned,    then 
blanched    according    to    Government 
directions      (blanching     consists     of 
scalding   or   cooking   a    few    minutes, 
according  to  the  vegetables,  to  looseji 
skin,   to  reduce   bulk,   to   wash   off   a 
large  number  of  ferment  spores,  etc). 
After  the  blanching  we  plunged  them 
at   once   into   cold   water  to   stop   the 
cooking,  to  firm  up  the  flesh   and   to 
•wash   off  still   more  of  the   ferments 
that      would     be      likely      to     cause 
trouble  in   the  cans.     We  were  care- 
ful  not   to   let    them   stand    :ind   soak 
in   the  cold   water,   but   packed   them 
in    the   cans    as   quickly    as    possible. 
One     level     teaspoon     of     salt     was 
eprinkled  over  the  top  of  each  can's 
contents,     then     boiling     water     was 
poured  in  to  fill  the  can,  the  rubbers 
were  adjusted  and  the  covers  screwed 
on  loosely.     The  cans  were  then  pro- 
cessed   the    required    length    of   time 
for  each  vegetable  in  our  steam  pres- 
sure cooker   or   canner.      We   always 
begin    counting    the    time    when    the 


lust  also  like   herited   generous   natures,   and  dance   torn    I   put    the   jars,    had    the    water 


.jTiH    ho-iTi    I'Jn  see  that  we  needs  m 

ana    oean   ^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^    goodly    supply    of    the  just  a  little  faster  after  the   surplus   come  up  to  the  neck.   (Editor's  Note 


Baehr   Canner-Sterilizer.       A   3-in-l  Outfit 


— It  should  come  at  least  tw'o  inches 
above  the  cans  to  prevent  loss  of 
liquid  from  the  cans.)  After  the 
water  had  commenced  to  boil  I  kept 
it  boiling  one  hour  more,  then  I  took 
the  can  out,  clamped  down  the  tops 
and  left  to  cool.  (Editor's  Note. — 
One  hour  is  scarcely  long  enough  to 
insure  safe  keeping  with  beans 
which  should  be  cooked  fully  two 
hours.  Also  they  should  have  been 
blanched  and  cold-dipped  as  prev- 
iously described  by  "Westmoreland 
Co..   Pa.,   Farmer's  Daughter.") 

Peas  and  corn  I  did  the  same  way, 
first  shelling  the  peas,  and  of  course 
the  corn  was  cut  off  the  cob.  (Edi- 
tor's Note. — Peas  and  corn  should 
be  cooked  not  less  than  three  hours 
wherewithal  to  prepare  these  meals,  for  the  outside  calls  which  this  war  in  the  cans,  and  the  peas  should  be 
In  addition  to  these  canned  things   has  brought  us.  blanched    and    cold-dipped    the    same 

we  raised  some  shell  beans  and  We  can  beans  by  the  sterilizing,  as  beans.  The  corn  is  cooked  on 
stored  plenty  of  root  vegetables.  We  3-hour  process.  If  we  are  canning  the  cob  cold-dipped  and  then  cut  otf. 
also  sold  quite  a  bit  of  produce  fresh  a  quantity  at  a  time,  we  use  a  wash  which  cooking  answers  for  the 
rrom  our  garden.  We  have  a  good  boiler  with  a  fitted  wooden  bottom,  blanching.  Corn  and  peas  give  can- 
market,  and  it  is  more  profitable  to  If  1  have  only  about  5  quarts  to  put  ners  more  trouble  than  any  other 
sell    it    right    from    the   garden    than   up,  I  do  them  in  a  smaller  kettle  in   vegetable,    and    anyone   is   running  a 

risk  of  almost  sure  spoilage  who 
does  not  cook  an  we  have  just  direc- 
ted.) 

Small  round  tomatoes  I  canned 
whole,  but  the  larger  ones  I  cut  into 
sections,  and  processed  the  same  ai 
the  beans.  (You  need  not  have 
cooked  the  tomatoes  so  long — 22 
minutes  is  long  enough  for  them. 
Send  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
a  free  copy  of  Farmers'  Bul'eTin  No. 
839,  which  tells  explicitly  just  what 
to  do  in  canning  every  kind  of  vege- 
table and  fruit.  Too  many  people 
are  right  now  blaming  the  cold  pack 
method  for  (heir  spoilage,  when  the 
whole  trouble  is  that  they  did  not 
follow  directions.) 

Plums  T  canned  by  wiping  care- 
fully, then  placing  them  tightly  in 
jars,  pouring  over  them  boiling  wafer 
sweetened  with  a  tablespoon  ful  of 
sugar  per  pint  of  water.  Then  I 
sterilized    them. — Mrs.   Lillian   Carr 


Some  Attractive  Cans  of  Vegetables 

This  picture  shows  some  of  Westmoreland  Co..  Pa.,  laniier's  daugh- 
ter's 254  quarts  ot  vegetables  which  she  canned  last  season.  In  the  top 
row,  left  to  right,  are:  Celery,  beets,  corn  and  tomatoes  combined,  string 
beans  (whole),  and  corn.  In  the  bottom  row  are:  Tomatoes,  lima 
beans,  lazy  wife  beans,  carrots,  toirmtoes  and  corn  beans  combined, 
peas. 

to  can   it.      Besides,   it  keeps   us  busy    which   the  cans  fit,  and   plan   to  ster- 


WAR  BREAD 


pressure    gets    up     to     the    required   to  get  our  own  family  supply  canned,    ilize  around   meal    time,    not    making 
number  of  pounds.  —Westmoreland    To..     Pa..    Farmer's 

can     (a    can    of    peas)    I>auKhter. 


Only    one 

fpoiled  out  of  the  254  quarts  which  From  Juuiata  Co.,  Pa. 

we  canned  last  season.  And  not  one  Once  a  town  fr.end  said  to  me, 
can  broke  in  the  canner,  altho  some  "Mrs.  Shuman.  when  does  your  can- 
of  them  were  cooked  in  15  pounds  ning  season  close?"  1  replied,  "We 
pressure.  can    fruits    and    vegetables    all    sum- 

In    addition    to    the    above    we    put    mer    and    fall    for    winter,    then    all 


Scald  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of 
yellow  Indian  meal  with  three  an* 
one-half  cupfuls  of  boiling  water  anil 
boil  three  minutes.  Pour  into  a  min- 
ing bowl  and  add  half  a  cupful  of 
molasses,  one-fourth  cupful  of  sugar, 
two    tablespoonfuls   of   shortening,  a 


an    extra    job   of  it.      We   use  a   wood 

fire,   but    when    we  do   a   3-hour  ster- 

tablespoonful  of  salt,  half  a  teaspoorv- 

ful  of  fioda  dissolved  in   a  little  hot 


ilizing  job,  wc  throw  on  a  few  shov- 
elfuls of  soft  coal  to  keep  the  fire 
going   longer. 

We  dry  many  apples,  sour  and 
sweo*.  having  for  this  purpose  a 
drv    house    with    10    dryers    liesides    a 


water,  and  a  yeast-cake  softenod  i« 
a  quarter  cupful  of  lukewarm  wuter. 
Mix  all  these  ingredients  well  aiil 
add  white  flour  enough  to  make  a 
stiff  dough.     Let  rise  over  night  an* 


Grq/^e 


NEW  JERSEY  GRANGES 

Barlington     Co,     Pomona. — There 

was  an  attendance  of  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  at  the  meeting  of 
Burlington  County  Pomona  Grange, 
held  at  Columbus  recently.  The  lo- 
cal grange  acted  as  host  lo  the  visi- 
tors and,  as  usual,  thev  were  re- 
ceived with  cordial  hospitality  The 
weather  man  was  induigen:  and 
grangers  were  present  from  far  and 
near. 

The  morning  session  was  hirgely 
given  over  to  listening  to  the  inter- 
esting reports  of  committee;.  All  the 
local  granges  reported  a  flourishing 
condition.  Moorestown  tops  the  list 
with  a  membership  of  456  and  Col- 
umbus •comes  next  with  407  Th-ire 
is  a  total  grange  membership  oC  2,170 
in    the   county. 

Herman  Croshaw,  of  Wrightstown 
grange,  who  had  been  prevented 
from  attending  the  earlier  meeting, 
was  present  and  was  installed  as 
Worthy   Master. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Lecturer's 
program  held  attention,  during 
which  there  was  interesting  speak- 
ing on  timely  subjects  and  singing 
by  grange  members. 

Among  -the  visitors  were  Worthy 
Master  Peacock,  of  Franklin  Grange 
No.  130,  of  Bergen  County,  who 
spoke  entertainingly;  brother  and 
sister  Bishop,  of  Salem  County,  and 
sister  Freed,  of  Warren  County,  an 
accomplished  elocutionist,  who  de- 
lighted -her  hearers  with  several  se- 
lections. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Lecturer's 

iimbus  Grange,  delivered  the  words 
of  welcome  and  sister  Clara  Hol- 
lingshead.  of  Medford  Grange,  made 
the  response. 


abstainer  on  that  committee,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  one  man. 
Its  inquiry  was  restricted  solely  to 
the  physical  effects  of  alcohol,  no 
report  being  rendered  upon  social 
aspects  of  the  problem. 

Already    use    has    been    made    by 


ot  extracts  from  this  report,  in  which 
it  is  said  that  small  quantities  may 
be  resisted  by  the  human  system  un- 
der  certain    favorable  circumstances. 

"Without  Signs  of  Intoxication" 


PennsplVania  Farmer 

TO   UNDERSTAND  THE  SIGNS 


Columbus  Grange. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  Columbus  Grange,  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees  were  con- 
ferred on  21  candidates,  by  Worthy 
Master  William  R.  Shinn,  in  a  very 
impressive  manner.  He  was  assisted 
by  the  other  officers  of  the  grange. 
There  were  about  200  present,  visi- 
tors from  nearly  every  grange  in  the 
county  being  noted.  Among  the  lat- 
ter were:  District  Deputy  Albert 
Evans,  of  Moorestown:  Farm  Dem- 
onstrator Kiel,  of  Mount  Holly;  Past 
Master  Emerson  Yard,  of  Mercer 
County  Pomona  Grange;  Past  Mas- 
er  Cline.  of  Crosswicks  grange;  and 
Past  Deputy  .loseph  Engle.  of  Ran- 
cocas.  During  the  lecturer's  hour 
there  was  singing  and  -also  -some  in- 
teresting impromptu  addresses  by 
.ho  visitors. 

Columbus  grange  -Is  one  of  -the 
';irgest  in  the  state,  having  a  meiu- 
iiershlp  of  407,  and  an  average  at- 
'■^n lance  of  about  80.  This  grange 
'  A-ns  its  own  hall,  one  of  the  best 
in  the  state,  and  is  In  good  financial 
condition. 


Use  Kerosene 


GREAT      BRITISH       SCIENTIFIC 
COMMMITTEE   INDICTS    ALCOHOL 


up    52   quarts    of   pickled    vegetables,    winter    we    can    meats    for    Piimmer   cookstove  dryer.     We  dry  enough  for    in  fbe  morning  proceed  as  with  while 
as    follows:       31    quarts    of    pickled   use."  -ourselves    and    for   orders    for    "snits    bread.     This  makes  two  loaves  and  a 

encumbers,    4    quarts  'spiced    cucnm-        Our    canning    beginf<    with    straw-   and    knep  apples."      The   dried   apple    large  pan  of  rolls. 


The  Liquid  Board  of  Control  of 
I'ngland  has  complete  authority  over 
"qiior  regulation  in  that  island.  It 
V'^cently  appointed  a  scientific  advis- 
(•ry  committee  to. report  upon  the 
I 'lysical  effects  of  alcohol  with  spec- 
i  il  reference  to  physical  efficiency  of 
var  workers.  There  was  not  a  single 
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This   generation   has   been  getting 

an  idea  that  the  country  will  always 

I  fear  that  we  must  take  your  edi-  ^«  prosperous.     So  they  unionize  and 

torial   on   "  Signs   of   the  Times."    in  fl*'"'^"^!   until   the  bubble  bursts.  We 

your  March   9th   issue,   with   a  grain  ^^^°    ^^«    greatest    crisis    in    history 

of   salt.      The   statements    attributed  ^^'^'^  ^i^'  t^ach  this  generation  that 

.to  such  men  as  C.  M.  Schwab,  W.  G.  ^^'^  ^°'*^^  "^^^  ""^  '"^^ie  for  pleasure 

the   liquor  jnterests    in    this   country   j^^^^.^^^    ^^^^^.,    ^^    American    Anti-  ^1«°«-      ^o  do   this   it   may  be   neces- 

Boycott  Association.  Sir  Edw.  Car-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  majority  to  be  brought 
son  and  other  English  statesmen  are  *»  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  *'^»'^-  ^^'^«»  factor- 
interesting.  But  do  those  men  be-  '®«  ^«^'°  ^°  ^^°^^  down,  as  tl>ey  did 
lieve  what  they  say  or  are  their  ^"  ^^«  ^^^^y  ^^'^'  ^^^  laborers  will 
remarks  made  for  business  or  politi-  ^"^  aspire  to  regulate  or  control 
says  the  committee,  "the  bearing  and  «^^  '"««-"«?  "  '^^  Governments  of  ^^^^  governmental  activity.-A.  R. 
individual     attitude    of    mind    suffer   ^^^  ^"'•^^  ^""^^  ^^t  in   complete  con-   ^-    lomP^^ns  Co.,   .%.   ^. 

temporary  change  as  an  effect  of  the    ^"""^   "^   ^^^«   organized   laboring    men, 

drug;   and  those  in  contact  with  the   ^^®   bottom   of   the   deep  sea  wili   be  DON'T  WASH  THAT  CUT 

person  so  affected  have  for  the  time   ^^^  °°^>'  P'^^®  ^°^  «"^^  ™®"  ««  *^^«^«  

being    to    deal    with    an    altered    in-   mentioned.  ^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^    always 

dividual,    whose    mind   lacks   tempor-        The  Bible  says  there   is  a   time  to  held  that  cut  finger  under  the  pump 

arily   its   normal    factor  of  judgment    build    and    a    time    to    destroy.       It  and    washed    it    out.       But    the    Red 

and  conspicuous  elements  of  its  self-    seems    that    the    latter    is    now    our  Cross    Magazine    now    tells    us    that 

control.      There    is    hardly   any    need   object.        If  ever  to  begin  to  rebuild,  such  a  proceeding  was  dangerous   in 

to    emphasize    here   the    obvious    fact    capitalists    will    help    do    it.      If   ever  the    extreme    and    makes    us    wonder 

that    the   directions    which    these   al-   Russia   gets    organized    into    a    fight-  how  we  ever  survived.      The   danger 

terations     tend     to    take    commonly,    Ing   unit,    it    will    be    done   thru    the  is   that    the   water    will    carry    germs 

even  as  instanced  merely  by  the  few   aid    of    capitalists.      If    Germany    re-  deeper  into  the  flesh  where  they  can 

sub-types    of    deviation    of    judgment    tains    control,    money    men    of    Ger-  get  a  more  tenacious  hold  upon  you. 

and    behavior    just    mentioned.       are   many   will   handle  it.      The  181   mil-  it   is   even   worse   to  touch   a   wound, 

likely    to    be    fraught    with    serious   Hon  starved   Russians   are   not   going  for    there    are    billions    of    germs    on 

consequences    for    the    due    discharge   to   have  much   say   about  their   Gov-  your   hands   waiting   for  just  such   a 

of    responsibilities    in    all    walks    of   ernment.  chance  to  jump  at  you.     Peroxide  is 

practical    life.      Accuracy,    avoidance        ^he  conditions  of  prosperity  which  thority,    for  it   carries   the  germs  In, 

of     accidents,     tactful     handling     of   preceded    the   beginning   of   this   war  and  is  not  strong  enough  to  destroy 

colleagues    and    subordinates,    obser-   ^nd    which    were    increased    by    the  them.  The  thing  to  do  with  a  wound 

vance  of  discipline,  punctuality,  ret-    ^^r's  effects  in  this  country  were  due  is  to  apply  a  sterilized   bandage   and 

icence   in    matters    of    confidence    are   to  the  fact  that  for  around  50   years  let    it    bleed.      The    blood    will    carry 

all  obviously  jeopardized,  and  an  ad-    there    had    been    no    great    wars    and  out  the  germs,  and  if  you  don't  bleed 

ditional  source  of  friction  is  brought    the  countries  of  the  world  were  get-  to   death    you    will    survive   germless. 

to   complicate   the   relations    between   ting  prosperous.  —Milestones, 
the  employer  and   the  employee." 

The  superstition  that  alcohol  is 
useful  as  an  ordinary  medicine  is  at- 
tached by  the  committee  in  the  fol- 
lowing  words: 

"No  scientific  ground  has  been 
discovered  for  any  claim  made  on 
behalf  of  alcohol  to  practical  value 
as  a  direct  stimulant  of  the  heart  in 
cases  of  threatened  failure  of  the 
heart.  When  it  appears  to  promote 
recovery  from  fainting  it  probably 
acts  simply  by  virtue  of  its  irritant 
action  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  and  throat." 

Particularly  interesting  is  the 
Committee's  finding  in  regard  to  the 
contention  that  alcohol  is  useful  in 
cases  of  exposure:  "The  taking  of 
alcohol  during,  or  as  a  preliminary 
to  prolonged  or  .severe  exposure  to 
cold,  is  on  every  ground  to  be  con- 
demned. Any  sensation  of  warmth 
which  it  produces  under  such  condi- 
tions is  an  illusion  fraught  with 
danger;  its  effect  is  to  render  the 
subject  indifferent  to  a  peril  which 
is,  in  fact,  seriously  increased  by  Its 
use." 

It  is  reported  that  alcohol  may 
have  technical  place  as  a  fuel-food, 
altho  it  is  worthless  from  a  practi- 
cal standpoint.  The  evidence  is 
"amply  sufficient  to  condemn  the  use 
of  alcohol  as  an  ordinary  source  from 
which  to  supply  the  energy  required 
by  the  body  in  health.  To  use  it, 
as  it  is  very  commonly  used  by  people 
who  do  not  appreciate  its  limitations 
and  drawbacks,  as  a  staple  food  for 
muscular  work,  is  to  run  a  grave 
risk  of  damage  to  health  and 
efficiency  (for)  malted  liquors  can- 
not be  used  as  a  large  element  in 
the  working  diet  without  danger  of 
inducing  such  bodily  disorders  as 
may  be  incurred  thru  the  constant 
exposure  of  the  tissues  to  the  action 
of  alcohol." 

The  Committee  rendering  these 
findings  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
most  Influential  ever  investigating 
the  subject  and  its  bias  wi--  dis- 
tinctly anti-prohibition. 


The  Kerosene  Equipment,  a 
simple  mechanical  device, 
makes  cheap  kerosene  (Coal 
Oil)  the  most  satisfactory  and 
econainical  fuel  for  Ford  cars. 

Every  Ford  owner  has  been  waitirnr 
for  it.  It  meana  f rofUom  f rom  higrh- 
priced  (gasoline.  Drive  yovremr  twice 


..  ... .;  L. 


WHEN  YOU 
RUN  YOUR 

FORD 


Z«S(  than  half.  Think  of  the  savine  ! 
The  Kerosene  Equipment  is  the  only 
genuine  carburetor  of  its  kind  on  the 
markT-t.  It  is  the  result  of  patient, 
pain.stakinuexpcriment.  Butit'sready 
for  you  n<nv — the  greatest  money-sav- 
ing invention  of  the  motor  world!  Fuel 
that  costs  half  aa  much,  carries  yuu 
twice  aa  far. 

Improves  Engine  Operation 

Besides  its  tremendous  saving  in  fuel  cost,  the  Kero- 
sene Equipment  actually  improves  the  operation  of 
yourenKine— consumes  the  carbon:  avoids  carbon  de- 
posits; throttles  down  smoothly;  idles  without  loading; 
reduces  speed  changing. 

You  are  paying  out  the  full  purchase  price  of  the 
Kerosene  Equipment  every  few  months  and  are  enioy- 
ing  none  of  its  benefits.  Stop  the  waste  of  money!  You 
owe  it  to  yourself.  Keep  half  your  fuel  money  in  your 
pocket.  Double  your  present  mileage  with  every  gallon. 
Order  an  equipment  immediately  at  the  present  price. 
Our  Auarantee  ^ivcs  full  protection.  Our  Company  has 
ample  capitalization  to  back  every  clai  m.  Get  the  Equip- 
ment. You  can  in.stall  it  yourself  in  80  minutes.  Then  prove  it  out. 
/fmuat  «•({«/]/ you.    Or  your  money  is  returned  without  question. 

Free  Deseriptivt  Circular  for  the  Asking. 

Some  Sales  territory  still  open. 

KeroseM  Equipment  Co^  383  Kresge  BIdg.,  Detroit 


Buy  Noyif 

Order  direct  from  this  advertis*- 

mant.  Enclose  purchase  price  $25 

for  complete  EqHipaMirt  o« 

30  days  Trial 

If  you  find  it  doesn't  do  all 
that  you  expect— if  you  think 
it  isn't  an  I'mmrnse  money  Stiver 
—return  it  within  a  month 
from  date  shipped,  and  get 
your  money  back.  No  risk. 
Send  order  today  on 

Absolute 
Guarantee 


Spray  with  the  best    and  assure 
yourself  of  perfect  protection 

AH  Kil-Toiie  I*r<Mhict.s  are  man- 
ufacture d  by  ex|)ert.s.  who  have 
spent  year.s  inve.stiijatino;  your 
.sprayintr  problem.'*,  so  as  to  fjivo 
you  materials  which  are  (piick 
acting  poi.sons  and  active  funj;i- 
cides. 

Tlicy  are  now  acknowledged  by 
most  of  the  leading  grouiul  crop 
and  fruit  growers  to  the  liest  on 
the  market. They  can  In'obtained 
in  either  paste  or  powder  form. 

lir  ng  your  crops  to  maturity  in 
a  sound,  healthy  condition  and 
assure  yourself  of  obta  ning  the 
highest  price.  Write  for  imiructivt 
booklet  covering  spraying  of  a  U kinds. 

Reading  Bone  Fertilizer    Company 

Reading,  Pa. 

State  Distributors 

THE  KIL-TONE  COMPANY 

VINF.LAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


Poultry  Shipments 

WANTFI).    Have  demiind  for  unllDilteil   i|iiantity  at 

market  pr1re«.    Also  Huv  and  all  pnxliice. 

tilBB.-<  rt:  BKO..  .'{.'"i  N    1  rout  .^t  Phila.,  Pa 


Boys  &  Girls,  Get  The 
Thrift  Stamp  Habit 

We  know  that  Penns.vlvania 
Fanner's  Big  Family  Qt  Boys  and 
Girls  are  patriotic  and  saving  all 
their  pennies,  nickels  and  dimes 
to  buy  Thrift  Stamps,  doing  fheir 
bit  to  "back  the  boys  in  the 
trenches". 

We  Want  To  Help  You 

We  are  going  to  offer  Thrift 
Stamps  to  the  boys  and  girls  in 
exchange  for  a  little  of  their  time 
Write  us  today  for  full  particu- 
lars how  you  can  secure  Thrift 
Stamps  for  just  a  little  pleasant 
work    among  your  neighbors. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

1  261   S.    Srd   St..    Phila.,    Pa. 


II 
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'Pennsylvania  Farmer 


'T'  ■ 

May  18,  191».       fl 
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■'\  >  ^   '                                                         ^^1 

May  18,  1918 

The  Trainmaster's  Story 

By  Frank  H.  Spearman 


Copyright  by  McCluro,  Phllllpa  A  Co. 


I  never  found  it  very  hard  to  get 
into  trouble;  as  far  back  as  I  can 
remember  that  has  come  dead  easy 
tor  me. 

When  this  happened  I  hadn't  been 
railroading  a  month  and  I  was  up 
with  my  conductor  on  the  carpet, 
sweating  from  sheer  grogginess  and 
excitement.  The  job  of  front-end 
brakeman  on  a  mountain  division  is 
no  great  stake  for  a  man  ordinarily, 
but  it  was  one  for  me,  just  then.  We 
knew  when  we  went  into  the  super- 
intendent's office  that  somebody  was 
to  get  fired;  the  only  question  was, 
^ho? — the  train  crew  or  the  opera- 
tor? Our  engine  crew  were  out  of 
it;  it  was  up  to  the  conductor  and 
to  me.  Had  the  operator  displayed 
red  signals?  The  conductor  said,  no; 
I  said,  no;  the  operator  said,  yes; 
but  he  lied.  We  couldn't  prove  it; 
we  could  only  put  our  word  against 
his;  and  what  made  it  the  worse  for 
me,  my  conductor  was  something  of 
a  liar  himself. 

I  stood  beading  in  a  cold  sweat  for 
1  could  see  with  half  an  eye  it  was 
going  against  us;  the  superinten- 
dent, an  up-and-up  railroad  man 
every  inch  and  all  business,  but  sus- 
picious, was  leading  the  operator's 
way  the  strongest  kind. 

There  wasn't  another  soul  in  the 
little  room  as  the  three  of  us  stood 
before  the  superintendent's  desk  ex- 
cept a  passenger  conductor,  who 
uat  behind  me  with  his  feet  on  the 
window  ledge,  looking  out  into  the 
yard. 

"Morrison's  record  in  this  office 
is  clean,"  the  superiirtendent  was 
saying  of  the  operator,  who  was  do- 
ing us  smooth  as  smokeless  powder, 
"he  has  never  to  my  knowledge  lied 
in  an  investigation.  But,  Allbers," 
continued  the  superintendent  speak- 
ing bluntly  to  my  conductor,  "you've 
never  told  a  straight  story  about 
that  Rat  River  switch  matter  yet. 
This  man  is  a  new  man,"  he  added, 
ihrowing  a  hard  look  at  me.  "Or- 
dinarily I'd  be  inclined  to  take  the 
word  of  two  men  against  one,  but 
1  don't  know  one  at  all  and  the  other 
has  done  me  once.  I  can't  see  any- 
thing for  it  but  to  take  Morrison's 
word  and  let  you  fellows  both  out. 
There  wasn't  any  wreck,  but  that's 
not  your  fault;  not  for  a  minute." 

"Mr.  Rocksby,"  I  protested,  speak- 
ing up  to  the  division  boss  in  a  clean 
fvmk — the  prospect  of  losing  my  job 
that  way,  thru  a  lying  operator,  took 
the  heart  clean  out  of  me — "you 
don't  know  me.  it  is  true,  but  1 
pledge  you  my  word   of   honor — " 

"What's  your  word  of  honor?"  ask- 
ed the  superintendent,  cutting  Into 
nic  like  a  hatchet.  "I  don't  know 
any  more  about  your  word  of  honor 
than  1  do  about  you." 

What  could  I  say?  There  were 
)uen  who  did  know  me.  but  they 
were  a  long  cry  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  headquarters  of 
ihi'  Mountain  Division.  I  glanced 
about  me  from  his  face,  gray  as 
alkali,  to  Allbers.  shuffling  on  the 
carpet,  and  to  Morrison,  as  steady  as 
n  s\jcressful  liar,  taking  my  job  and 
my  reputation  at  one  swallow;  and 
to  the  passenger  conductor  with  the 


glossy  black  whiskers;  but  he  was 
looking  out  the  window.  "What  do 
I  know  about  your  word  of  honor?" 
repeated  Rocksby  sharply.  "Al- 
bers,  take  your  man  and  get  your 
time." 

A  wave  of  helpless  rage  swept  over 
me.  '  The  only  thing  I  could  think 
of  was  strangling  the  lying  operator 
in  the  hall.  Then  somebody  spoke. 
"Show  your  papers,  your  darn  fool." 

It  came  calm  as  sunshine  and  cold 
as  a  northwester  from  the  passenger 
conductor  behind  me,  from  Dave 
Hawk,  and  it  pulled  me  into  line  like 
a  bugle  call.  I  felt  my  English  all 
back  at  once.  Everybody  heard  him 
and  looked  my  way;  again  It  was 
up  to  me.  This  time  I  was  ready  for 
the  superintendent,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter for  the  blooming  Mountain  Divi- 
sion. I  had  forgotten  all  about  my 
papers  till  Dave  Hawk  spoke.  I  put 
my  hand,  shaking,  into  my  inside 
vest  pocket  for  a  piece  of  oilskin — 
it  was  all  I  had  left;  I  was  a  good 
way  from  my  base  that  year.  I  laid 
the  oilskin  on  the  superintendent's 
table,  unfolded  it  jealously  and  took 
out  a  medal  and  a  letter,  that  in  spite 
of  the  most  careful  wrapping  was 
creased  and  sweated.  But  the  let- 
ter was  from  my  captain  and  the  bit 
of  bronze  was  the  Cross.  Rocksby 
picked  up  the  letter  and  read  it. 

"Have  you  been  in  the  British 
Army?"  he  asked  curtly. 

"Yes,   sir." 

He  scowled  a  minute  over  Picton's 
scrawl,  laid  it  down  and  gratified  his 
curiosity  by  picking  up  the  medal. 
He  studied  the  face  of  the  token, 
looked  curiously  at  the  dingy  red 
ribbon,  twirled  it  and  saw  the  words 
on  the  reverse,  "For  Valour."  and 
looked   again   at   me. 

"Where'd  you  get  this?"  he  asked 
Indicating  the  Victoria. 

"In  the  Soudan,   sir." 

Dave  Hawk  kept  right  on  looking 
out  the  window.  Neither  my  con- 
ductor nor  the  operator  seemed  to 
know  just  what  the  row  was.  No- 
body spoke. 

"What'  you  doing  here?"  Rocksby 
went  on. 

"I  came  out  to  learn  the  cattle 
business."  His  brows  went  up  easy- 
like.  "They  cleaned  me  out."  Brows 
dropped  gentle-like.  "Then  I  went 
bad  with  mountain-fever,"  and  he 
looked   decent   at  me. 

"You  say  you  had  your  head  out 
the  cupola  and  saw  the  white  sig- 
nal?"  he   asked,   sort  of   puzzled. 

"I  saw  the  white  signal."  Rocksby 
looked    at    the    operator    ^Morrison. 

"We'll  adjourn  this  thing,"  said 
he  at  last,  "till  I  look  Into  it  a  little 
further.  For  the  present,  go  back 
to  your  runs." 

We  never  heard  any  more  of  it. 
Allbers  got  out  quick.  I  waited  to 
pick  up  my  stuff  and  tijrned  to  thank 
Dave  Hawk;   he  was  gone. 

It  wasn't  the  first  time  Dave  had 
pulled  me  out  of  the  water,  .\bout 
two  weeks  before  that  I  had  crawled 
one  night  up  on  the  front  platform 
of  the  baggage  at  Peace  River  to 
steal  a  ride  to  Medicine  Rend  on 
Number  One.  It  was  Dave's  train.  1 
had  been  kicked  out  of  the  McCIoud 


hospital  two  days  before  without  a 
cent,  or  a  friend  on  earth  outside 
the  old  country,  and  I  hadn't  a  mind 
to  bother  the  folks  at  home  any 
more,  come  Conan  or  the  devil. 

The  night  was  bitter  bad,  black 
as  a  Fuzzy  and  sleeting  out  of  the 
foothills  like  manslaughter.  When 
the  train  stopped  at  Rosebud  for 
water,  what  with  gripping  the  icy 
hand-rail  and  trying  to  keep  my 
teeth  steady  on  my  knees  I  must 
have  been  a  hard  sight.  Just  as  the 
train  was  ready  to  pull  out,  Dave 
came  by  and  poked  his  lantern  full 
In  my  face. 

He  was  an  older  man  than  I,  a 
good  bit  older,  for  I  was  hardly  more 
than  a  kid  then,  only  spindling  tall, 
and  so  thin  I  couldn't  tell  a  stomach 
ache  from  a  back  ache.  As  I  sat 
huddled  down  on  the  lee  step  with 
my  cap  pulled  over  my  head  and 
ears,  he  poked  hi.s  light  full  Into  my 
face  and  snapped.   "Get  out!" 

If  It  had  been  a  headlight  I  could 
not  have  been  worse  scared,  and  I 
found  afterward  he  carried  the 
brightest  lamp  on  the  division.  I 
looked  up  into  his  face  and  he  looked 
into  mine.  I  wonder  if  in  this  life 
It  isn't  mostly  In  the  face  after  all? 
I  couldn't  say  anything.  I  was  shak- 
ing in  a  chill  as  I  pulled  myself 
together  and  climbed  down  into  the 
storm. 

Yet  1  never  saw  a  face  harder  in 
some  ways  than  Dave  Hawk's.  His 
visor  hid  his  forehead  and  a  black 
beard  covered  his  face  till  it  left  only 
his  straight  cold  nose  and  a  dash  of 
olive  white  undier  the  eyes.  His 
whiskers  loomed  high  as  a  Cossack's 
and  his  eyes  were  onyx  black  with 
just  such  a  glitter.  He  knew  it  was 
no  better  than  murder  to  put  me 
off  in  that  storm  at  a  mountain  sid- 
ing; I  knew  it;  but  I  didn't  much 
care  for  I  knew  before  very  long  I 
should  fall  off.  anyway.  After  I 
crawled  down  he  stood  looking  at 
me,  and  with  nothing  better  on  I 
stood  looking  at  him. 

"If  you  get  up  there  again  I'll 
break  your  neck."  he  promised,  hold- 
ing up  his  lantern.  I  was  quiet;  the 
nerve  was  out  of  me. 

"Where  you  going?"  he  asked 
shortly. 

"Medicine    Ben — " 

"Get  into  the  smoker,  you  darn 
fool." 

How  it  galvanized  me.  For  twen- 
ty-four hours  I  hadn't  eaten.  I  was 
just  out  of  a  hospital  bed  and  six 
weeks  of  mountain  fever,  but  I 
braced  at  his  words  like  a  Sioux 
buck.  I  hurried  back  ahead  of  him 
to  the  smoking  car.  drenched  wet. 
and  tough.  I  know.  T  looked  so 
tough  that  the  brakeman  grabbed 
me  the  minute  I  opened  the  front 
door  and  tried  to  kick  me  out.  I 
Itiirned  snarling  then,  crazy  as  -a 
wolf  all  In  a  second,  and  somehow 
backed  the  brakeman  against  the 
water  cooler  with  his  windpipe  twis- 
ted in  my  bony  finger.-^  like  a  cork- 
screw. The  train  was  moving  out. 
I  had  been  ruffed  and  kicked  till  I 
would  rather  kill  somebody  than 
not;  this  seemed  a  fair  chance  for 
a  homicide.  When  the  poor  fellow's 
wind  went  off — he  wasn't  much  of  a 
scrapper,  I  fancy — he  whipped 
around  in  the  aisle  like  a  dying 
rooster.  As  he  struggled  in  my  grip 
there  behind  him  in  tho  doorway 
stood  Dave,  lantern  in  hand,  looking 
on  with  a  new  face.  This  time  he 
was  smiling — Dave's  smile  meant 
just  the  parting  of  his  lips  over  a 
row  of  glistening  teeth;  perfectly 
even  teeth  and  under  his  black  mus- 
tache whiter  than  ivory.  It  appeared 


to  amuse  him  to  see  me  killing  the 
brakeman.  The  instant  I  saw  Dave 
I  let  go  and  he  watched  the  crest- 
fallen trainman  pull  himself  to- 
gether. 

"Guess  you'll  let  him  alone  now, 
won't  you?"  said  Dave  pleasantly  to 
my  rattled  assailant.  "Sit  down,"  he 
growled  harshly  at  me,  stringing  his 
lantern  on  his  arm.  He  walked  un- 
concernedly down  the  aisle,  and  I 
dropped  exhausted  into  the  front 
seat  facing  the  Baker  heater.  It  was 
heavenly  hoi;  red  hot.  I  have  loved 
a  car  heater  ever  since,  and  Baker 
,0  me  is  hardly  lower  than  the 
angels.  My  togs  began  to  steam,  my 
blood  began  to  flow,  the  train  boy 
gave  me  a  wormy  api)le.  an  Irishman 
with  ii  bottle  of  rank  whiskey  gave 
me  ;i  .stinger  and  I  wanted  to  live 
again.  I  curled  up  in  the  seat  and 
in  five  minutes  I  was  roasting,  oh, 
such  a  heavenly  roast;  and  dozing. 
Lord!  what  a  heavenly  doze,  before 
that  Baker  heater.  .\11  night  the 
forward  truck  beat  and  pounded  un- 
der me;  all  night  I  woke  and  slept 
in  the  steaming,  stinking  air  of  the 
hot  car.  And  whenever  I  opened 
my  eyes  I  saw  always  f  he  same  thing, 
a  topping  tall  conductor  looming  In 
the  aisle,  his  green-hooded  lamp,  like 
a  semaphore,  under  hi.s  arm.  And 
above,  in  the  gloom,  a  bush  of  black 
beard  and  a  pair  of  deep-set.  shining 
eyes  back  under  a  peaked  cap.  Dave 
often  comes  back  as  I  saw  him,  wak- 
ing and  dreaming,  that  night  In  the 
smoker  of  Number  One 

It  was  breaking  day  when  he  bent 
over  me. 

"We're  getting  into  the  Bend,"  he 
said  gruffly.  "Got  any  money  for 
breakfast?" 

"I  haven't  a  cent  on  God's  earth." 
He  i)ut  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
pulling  out  a  handful  of  loose  bills 
shwV€(»  one  into  my  iiiigers. 

"I'll  take  it  from  you  and  gladly," 
said   sitting  up.      "But   I'm    not   u 
beggar  nor  a  tramp." 

"Oflf    track?" 

"Yes.  I'm  going  to  enlist — "  His 
teeth  flashed.  "That's  worse  than 
railroading,  ain't  ii?"  Something 
came  into  my  head   like  a  rocket. 

"If  I  could  get  started  rallroad- 
ng " 

"Get    started    e\sy    ;nough." 

That's  how  I  happened  to  show 
him  my  Victoria.  He  gave  me  a 
card  to  the  trainmaster,  and  next 
day  I  went  to  braking  for  Allbers. 
who,  by  the  way,  was  the  biggest 
liar  1  ever  knew. 

But  the  morning  I  got  into  Medi- 
cine Bend  that  first  time  on  Number 
One  I  had  another  scare.  I  went  Intu 
the  lunch  room  for  coffee  and  sand- 
wiches and  threw  my  bill  at  the  boy 
Ho  opened  it,  looked  at  it  and  looked 
at  me. 

"Well."   I   growled,    for  I  was   im- 
pudent with  luck  and  a  hot  stomach. 
'Good,    ain't    it?" 

"Smallest    you    got?" 

I  nodded  as  if  I  had  a  pocket  full. 
tie  hustled  around  and  came  back 
■with  a  handful  of  money.  I  sai'l 
nothing  but  when  he  spread  it  oiii 
before  me  I  >;at  paralyzed.  I  had 
Just  .-issumed  that  Dave  had  given 
ne  a  dollar.  SInker.s,  deducting  thf 
price  of  two  coffees  and  six  sand- 
wiches from  tho  bill  counted  out 
nlneteon  dollars  ami  thirty  cents  for 
me. 

That  change  kept  lue  ranning  f<>f 
a  month,  and  after  my  first  pay  day 
I  huntod  up  Dave  to  pay  him  back. 
I  toiind  him  in  the  evening.  He  was 
sitting  alone  on  the  eating-house 
porch,   his  feet   up   against   the  rail. 
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looking  at  the  mountains  in  the  sun- 
set. 

"Never  mind,"  he  said,  as  I  held 
out  a  twenty  dollar  bill  and  tried  to 
speak  my  little  piece.  He  did  not 
move  except  to  wave  back  my  hand. 

"Oh.  but  I  can't  let  you  do  that — " 
T  protested. 

"Put  up  your  money,  Tommle." 
He    called    me    Tommie. 

"No,"  he  repeated  putting  by  my 
hand;  his  face  set  hard,  and  when 
Dave's  face  did  set  It  set  stony.  "Put 
up  your  money;  you  don't  owe  me 
anything.      I  stole  it." 

It  was  a  queer  deal  out  on  the 
West  End  in  those  days.  It  was  a 
rase  of  wide  open  from  the  river  t:» 
the  Rockies.  Everybody  on  the  line 
from  the  directors  to  the  car-tinks 
■were  giving  the  company  the  worst 
of  it.  The  section  hands  hooked 
the  ties  for  the  maintenance,  the 
painters  drank  the  alcohol  for  the 
shellac,  the  purchasing  agent  had 
more  fast  horses  than  we  had  loco- 
motives, and  what  made  it  discourag- 
ing for  the  conductors,  the  auditors 
stole  what  little  money  the  boys  did 
turn  in. 

A  hard  place  to  begin  railroading 
the  old  line  was  then;  but  that's 
where  I  had  to  tackle  the  game,  and 
in  all  the  hard  crowd  I  mixed  with 
Dave  Hawk  was  the  only  big  man 
on  the  division.  There  were  others 
there  who  fixed  the  thing  up  by  com- 
])aring  notes  on  their  collections  and 
turning  in  percentages  to  make  their 
leports  look  right.  But  Dave  was 
not  a  conspirator;  never  made  a  con- 
tidant  of  any  man  in  his  stealing 
or  his  spending,  and  despised  their 
figuring.  He  did  as  he  pleased  and 
'•ared  for  no  one;  no  superior  had 
:iny  terror  for  Dave.  He  had  a  wife 
somewhere  back  east  of  the  river, 
they  said,  that  had  sold  him  out — 
that's  why  he  was  in  the  mountains 
-and  he  lived  among  free  and  easy 
men  a  lonely  life.  If  anybody  ever 
u:ot  close  to  him,  I  think  maybe  I 
did.  tho  I  was  still  only  a  freight 
<  onductor  when  the  lightning  struck 
the  division. 

It  came  with  a  clean  sweep  thru 
the  general  offices  at  the  River. 
Kverybody  in  the  auditing  depart- 
ment, the  executive  heads  down  to 
tjeneral  manager  and  a  whole  raft 
"f  East  End  oonductcrs.  It  was  a 
shake-out  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
'he  bloods  on  our  division  went 
white  and  sickly  very   fast. 

Of  course  it  was  somebody's  gain, 
vhtn  the  heiig  of  our  passenger 
•onductors  began  to  drop,  they  be- 
u:an  setting  up  freight  men.  Rocks- 
ity  had  resigned  a  year  earlier,  and 
Haverly,  his  successor,  an  ex- 
despatcher  and  as  big  a  knave  a.s 
!liere  was  on  the  pay  roll,  let  the 
Mien  out  right  and  left  with  the  sole 
idea  of  saving  his  own  scalp.  By 
'he  time  I  was  put  up  to  a  passenger 
'rain  the  old  force  was  pre**y  much 
'  leared   out  except  Dave. 

Every  day.  almost,  we  looked  to 
^ee  him  go.  Everybody  loved  liim 
itc-cause  he  was  a  master  railroad 
man,  and  everybody  except  Dave 
liimself  was  apprehensive  about  his 
tiiture.  He  moved  on  just  the  same, 
'aim  and  cold  as  icewater.  taking 
'he  same  old  chances,  reckless  of 
"verything  and  everybody.  I  never 
knew  till  afterward,  but  the  truth 
was  Haverly  with  all  his  bluff  talk 
^■as  just  enough  afraid  oC  Dave 
Hawk  to  want  to  let  him  alono.  The 
(natter,  tho.  focused  one  day  ni)  in 
the  old  office  in  an  unexpected  w.tv. 

Haverly's  own  seat  got  so  hot  that 
bedeviled  by  his  fears  of  losing  it 
and   afraid    to    discharge    Dave,    who 


now  sailed  up  and  down  the  line 
reckless  as  any  pirate  of  the  Spanish 
Main,  he  cowered,  called  Dave  into 
the  little  room  at  the  Wickiup  and 
asked  him  to  resign.  In  all  the 
storm  that  raged  on  the  division  the 
old  conductor  alone  had  remained 
calm.  Every  day  it  was  somebody's 
head  off;  every  night  a  new  alarm; 
Dave  alone  Ignored  it  all.  He  was, 
thru  it  all,  the  shining  mark,  the 
daredevil  target;  yet  he  bore  a 
charmed  life  and  survived  every  last 
associate.  Then  Haverly  a-?ked  him 
to  resign.  Dave,  bitter  angry,  faced 
him  with  black  words  in   hi:;  throat. 

"Its  come  to  a  showdown,"  mut- 
tered the  superintendent  uneasily 
after  a  minute's  talking.  "Do  you 
want    to   resign?" 

Dave  eyed  the  mountains  coldly. 
"No." 

"You'll   have  to — " 

"Have  to?"  Hawk  whirled  dark 
as  a  storm.       "Have  to?     W^ho    says 

80?" 

The  superintendent  shifted  the 
paperweight  on  the  desk  uncomfor- 
tably. 

"Why  should  I  resign""  demanded 
the  old  conductor  angnly.  "Resign?" 
He  rose  from  his  chair.  "You  know 
I'm  a  thief.  You're  a  thief  yourself. 
You  helped  make  me  one.  I've  car- 
ried more  men  for  you  than  for  any- 
body else  on  the  whole  c'i vision.  I 
don't  resign  for  anybody.  Discharge 
me,  dam  you.  I  don't  ask  any  odds 
of  you." 

Haverly  met  it  sullenly,  yet  he 
didn't  dare  do  anything.  He  knew 
Dave  could  ruin  him  any  day  he 
chose  to  open  his  mouth.  What  he 
did  not  know  was  that  Dave  Hawk 
was  molded  In  a  class  of  men  dif- 
ferent from  his  own.  Even  dishonor 
was  safe  in  the  hands  of  Dave  Hawk. 

There  was  no  change  after,  except 
thai  darker,  inoudiei',  iolielier  ihali 
ever.  Dave  moved  along  on  his  runs, 
the  last  of  the  Old  Guard.  Better 
railroad  man  than  he  never  took  a 
train  out  of  division.  Stress  of  wind 
or  stress  of  weather,  storm,  flood  or 
blockade.  Dave  Hawk's  trains  came 
and  went  on  time  or  very  close.  So 
he  rode,  grim  old  privateer,  with  his 


letters  of  marque  on  the  company's 
strongbox,  and  Haverly  trembled 
night  and  day  till  that  day  came  that 
fear  had  foretold  to  him.  A  clap 
of  thunder  struck  the  Wickiup  and 
Haverly's  head  fell  low;  and  Dave 
Hawk  sailed    boldly   on. 

I  was  extra  passenger  man  when 
John  Stanley  Bucks  took  the  West 
End.  He  came  from  south  of  our 
country,  and  we  heard  great  things 
about  the  new  superintendent  and 
about  what  would  happen  as  soon 
as  he  got  into  the  saddle.  What  few 
of  the  old  men  in  the  Wickiup  were 
left  looked  at  Bucks  just  once  and 
began  to  arrange  their  temporal  af- 
fairs. His  appearance  bore  out  his 
reputation.  Only,  everybody  while 
pretty  clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to 
what  he  would  do — that  is,  as  to 
what  he  would  have  to  do — won- 
dered what  Dave  would  do. 

He  and  Bucks  met.  I  couldn't  for 
the  life  of  me  help  thinking  when 
they  struck  hands,  this  grizzled 
mountaineer  and  this  contained, 
strong,  soldierly  executive  who  had 
come  to  commahd  us,  of  another 
meeting  I  once  saw  when  I  carried 
Crook  out  on  a  special  and  watched 
him  at  Bear  Dance  strike  hands  with 
the  last  of  the  big  fighting  chiefs 
of   the  mountain   Sioux. 

For  three  months  Bucks  sat  his 
new  saddle  without  a  word  or  an 
act  to  show  what  he  was  thinking: 
then  there  came  from  the  little  room 
a  general  order  that  swept  right  and 
left  from  trainmaster  to  wrecking 
boss.  The  last  one  of  the  old  timers 
In  the  operating  department  went 
except    Dave    Hawk. 

The  day  the  order  was  bulletined 
IJucks  sent  for  Dave;  sent  word  by 
me  he  wanted  to  see  him. 

"Come  on,"  said  Dave  to  me  when 
1  gave  him  the  message. 

Vvnai    do    .»ou    xNcini    tiie    loi  . 

"Come  on."  he  repeated,  and. 
greatly  against  my  inclination,  I 
went  up  with  him.  T  looked  for 
a  scene. 

"Dave,  you've  been  running  here 
a  good  while,  haven't  you?"  Bucks 
began. 

"Ivong  as  anybody.   T  guess,"   said 
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I'ncle  Amos  says:  "Just  hear  that  old  hen  fuss!  You'd  think  she 
created  all  of  those  grains  and  tha  1  had  not  bin*  to  do  with  it.  \\\\\ 
there  is  a  lot  of  hen  in  all  of  tis.  Give  us  easy  pick  in*  and  wo  get  mighty 
chesty  In  our  estimation  of  our  own  powers.  It  is  when  it  gets  down 
to  the  real  long  and  hard  scratchin*  that  we'ro  not  (|ult»'  so  suro  but 
that  Pn)vidonre  and  circumstances  may  have  somethin'  to  do  with  tho 
results.  I  guess  that  is  why  complaints  are  always  louder  than 
thanksgiving." 
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Dave  curtly. 

"How  many  years?" 

"Nineteen." 

"There's  been  some  pretty  lively 
shake-outs  on  the  system  lately," 
continued  Bucks;  the  veteran  con- 
ductor looked  at  him  coldly.  "I  am 
trying  to  shape  things  here  for  an 
entire  new   deal." 

"Don't  let  me  stand  in  your  way," 
returned  Dave  grimly. 

"That's  what  I  want  to  see  you 
about." 

"It  needn't  take  long."  blurted 
Dave. 

"Then  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want " 

"I  don't  resign.  You  can  dis- 
charge me  any  minute." 

"I  wouldn't  ask  any  man  to  re- 
sign, Dave,  if  I  wanted  to  discharge 
him.  Don't  make  a  mistake  like 
that.  I  suppose  you  will  admit  there's 
room  for  improvement  in  the  run- 
ning of  this  division?" 

Dave  never  twitched.  "A  whole 
lot  of  improvement,"  Bucks,  with 
perceptible  emphasis,  added.  It  came 
from  the  new  superintendent  as  a 
sort  of  gauntlet  and  Dave  picked  it 
up. 

"I  guess  that's  right  enough."  he 
replied  candidly,  "there  is  room  for 
a  whole  lot  of  Improvement.  If  I 
sat  where  you  do  I'd  fire  every  man 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  it,  too." 

"That's  why  I've  sent  for  you," 
Bucks  resumed. 

"Then  drop  the  chinook  talk  and 
give  me  my  time." 

"You  don't  understand  me  yet, 
Dave.  I  want  you  to  give  up  your 
run.  I  want  your  friend,  Burnes 
here,    to   take   your  run " 

A  queer  shadow  went  over  Dave's 
face.  When  Bucks  began  he  wa? 
getting  a  thunderstorm  on  Some- 
how the  way  it  ended,  the  wiy  it  was 
coming  about — putting  me  into  his 
place — I,  the  only  boy  on  the  divi- 
sion he  cared  "a  darn"  about — it 
struck  him,  as  it  struck  me.  all  in  a 
heap.  He  couldn't  say  a  word;  his 
eyes  went  out  the  window  into  the 
mountains:  something  in  i*^  looked 
like  fate.  For  my  part  I  felt  mur- 
der guilty. 

"What  I  want  you  to  do,  Dave." 
added  Bucks  evenly,  "is  to  com?  into 
the  office  here  with  me  and  look  after 
the  train  crews.  Just  at  present  I've 
got  to  lean  considerably  on  a  train- 
Jiiaster.      Do   you   want   the  job?" 

The  silent  condaictor  turned  %^ 
sione. 

"The  men  who  own  the  road  are 
new  men.  Dave:  they  didn't  steal  it. 
They  bought  it  and  paid  for  it.  Thev 
want  a  new  deal  and  they  propose 
to  give  a  new  deal  to  the  men.  They 
w-ill  pay  salaries  a  man  can  live  on 
honestly;  they  will  give  no  excuse 
for  knocking  down;  they  want 
what's  coming  to  them,  and  they 
propose  the  men  shall  have  their 
right   share  of   it    in    the  pay  checks. 

"Btit  there's  more  than  that  In  It. 
They  want  to  build  tip  the  operating 
force,  as  fast  as  it  can  be  built,  from 
the  men  in  the  ranks.  I  aim  to  make 
a  start  now  on  this  division.  If  you're 
with  me,  hang  up  your  coat  here 
the  (irst  of  the  month,  and  take  the 
train    crews." 

Dave  left  tho  office  groggy.  The 
liost  Bucks  could  do  ho  couldn't  get 
a  positive  answer  o\it  of  him.  He 
was  overcome  and  couldn't  focus  on 
the  proposition.  Bucks  saw  how  he 
had  Koiif  to  pieces  and  managed  dip- 
lomat ically  to  leave  the  matter  open. 
Callahan,  whom  Bucks  had  brought 
with  him  as  assistant,  filling  in 
meanwhile  as  trainmaster. 
(To   be  concluded.) 
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Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


Philadelphia.    Pa.,    May    13,    1918. 

The  low  prices  that  have  been  prevail- 
ing on  new  potatoes  for  the  ipast  several 
days  seem  to  have  stimulated  the  demand 
uud  fhis  week  Che  market  has  been  bot'h 
lirm  and  hiffher.  No.  I's  are  selling  gen- 
erally at  $3.25ff(  3.50  per  barrel,  and  No.  2's 
/rom  $2.20^(1  2. 65.  No.  l'«  ia  ITiO-lb.  sacks 
are  selling  at  $2.15@'2.25,  and  No.  "i's 
mostly  at  $1.50,  with  a  few  at  $1.75.  Old 
potatoes  on  the  other  hand  are  showing 
very  little  change  from  last  week.  Many 
«f  the  'SU'pplies  are  running  more  or  less 
IKKir,  and  while  sui>i)lios  are  niucli  lighter 
than  laat  week  the  demand  is  not  nearly 
so  active.  Peiinsylvanias  are  selling  general- 
ly from  90cfr($l  10,  mostly  at  $1.  New 
Yox"k  States  are  selling  all  the  way  froai 
"^ItSil.CS,  the  latter  price  being  extreme 
top   and   only   obtaiu4v)>le   on    small    sales. 

Sweet  potatoes  continue  in  very  light 
«upply  and  prices  are  r\iling  a  little  higher. 
Best  New  .lersey  stock  in  %  bushel  baskets 
is  selling  at  ^l.oOCf'  l.fiO,  and  Southern  at 
»2@2.15. 

Vegetables 

Asparagus  from  near-by  ]>oiuts  continues 
Tory  jilciitifu!.  )>ut  under  a  good  demand 
and  niovi'inent  tlie  market  cleans  uji  from 
day  to  day  at  prices  showing  little  change 
frouu  last  week.  Colosaal,  20@  25c  per 
'bunch;  fancy,  15^2yc;  prime,  10f«  15c; 
culls,  8(«  10c.  Sui»plies  from  Maryland  and 
Delaware  are  moderate  and  iirices  are  raiiK- 
ing  anywOiore  from  inrn  2»)c  j)er  bunch. 
Shippers  should  bear  in  mind  that  green 
faspiinagns  nlways  seflls  from  -Jdi  Jr  flie* 
buni^li  higher  than  the  white,  grade  for 
grade.  Fancy  grccii  and  wax  bt^ans  con- 
tinue in  light  suiMily,  and  readily  command 
$2.50((>  3  j)er  hamper.  Poor  and  spotted 
'beans,  however,  meet  iiractically  no  de- 
mand, and  such  are  very  irregular  in  jirice, 
fcellin;;  anywhere  from  $lftil.50  jier  hamper, 
fionie  being  so  poor  as  to  be  practically 
Avorthless.  Dried  beans  continue  in  ample 
«upply,  but  the  demand  and  movement  is 
dull  and  prices  show  no  cliange  from  last 
week.  Marrows  are  selling  at  $13.50rf? 
14  per  cwt.;  i>ea  and  medium,  $12'('13;  red 
kidney,  $12f<  13.50.  .\rt)iliokes  have  de- 
clined fully  30  cents  i>er  box,  jirices  now 
ranging  from  $2@3,  with  the  half  lM)xes 
at   $lf<j  1.50. 

New  beets  are  in  very  light  supply  and 
tihe  market  is  firm  and  high.  Good  stock 
is  selling  readily  at  6fe  8c  per  bunch.  Fancy 
carrots  are  scarce  and  bringing  high  j)rices. 
Old  stock  in  barrels  is  selling  at  $2.50 ff 
3.25,  and  new  carrots  from  3ffj4c  i>er  bunch. 
Altho  cabbage  is  -selling  much  lower  than 
last  week,  it  would  ajyiiear  that  the  IfOttom 
has  been  reached  and  tihe  market  now  seems 
to  be  reacting.  .Sales  have  been  made  as 
lo-M'  as  75c(H$1.25  per  crate,  but  at  this 
Avritin?  most  sales  are  being  made  at  $1.40 
("'1.5(1,  w.im  a  few  at  $1.75.  ("ucumbers 
are  showing  a  very  wide  range  in  quality. 
Strictly  fancy  are  scarce  and  al>out  50.;  per 
hamper  higher  than  last  week,  selling  gen- 
erally from  $4((i4.50  per  hamper,  with 
choice  bringing  from  $2f«2.50.  Kgg  plants 
continue  in  rather  light  .sujiiJIy  an  are 
)iossibly  a  trifle  easier,  fancy  selfing  mostly 
at  $3.50rfr3.75  per  crate,  with  a  few  at 
$4;  choi.e  and  small  sizes,  $2(«2.50.  Horse 
radish  continues  to  sell  slowly  at  $3'>i5.50 
per  barrel.  Good  fancy  kale  continues  very 
scarce  and  is  bringing  good  i>ricc8.  Some 
fancy  nearby  Pennsylvania  and  New  .lersey 
Mo.k  in  barrels  have  broue"ht  from  $2.50 W 
3  per  barrel.  Lettuce  is  not  selling  as 
high  as  it  did  last  week,  possibly  on  ac- 
count of  rot  being  as  fancy  in  quaVity. 
North  Carolina  hamjiers  arc  selling  from 
$1  25f?r2;  Eastern  Sliore.  $2'rt2.50  per 
hamiier:  California  Ic<-brri.'.  $3.50("3.75. 
.Pennsylvania  lettuce  is  sfliowinir  quite  a 
range  wiflh  an  active  demand  for  the  best 
stock  at  $4  )ier  barrel  of  50  heads,  with 
poorer  grades  ranging  on  down  ar(  ording 
to  quality  as  low  as  $2.50  per  barrel.  Mush- 
rooms are  a  trifle  higlier  than  last  week, 
ranging  all  the  way   from  10 (n  40c  ]>er  j)0und. 

Onions  have  taken  a  further  decline  from 
Ihat  reported  in  these  columns  last  week. 
Supplies  are  qliite  heavy,  there  beintr  at 
this  time  34  cars  on  track  and  with  the  de- 
mand and  movement  slow  the  market  is 
>veak.  No.  I's  yellows  are  selling  at  $1.40 
'"1.30  i)er  crate;  No.  2'r,  $1.25fr,  1.40; 
boilers  and  culls,  $irol.l5.  Pea.s  continue 
in  very  IjgOit  supply  and  the  market 
sliows  an  advance  over  last  week  of  from 
50f?j75c  per  hamper.  Fancy  Telepliones  are 
serliin?  from  $4(r(4.50  per'  ''i  Iwirrel  ham- 
iier and  fancy  small  peas  at  $3fS.T.75.  Pars- 
'cy  is  light  Rupi)!y  and  firmer  at  $2.50f??3 
per  "barrel.  Nearhy  radirfbes  from  New 
■fersey  and  Pennsylvania  jioints  are  q\iite 
plentiful,  moving  free'ly  at  $1.50'ri3  jier 
100  bunches.  Pejijiers  continue  in  light 
s.ippl.v  and  the  market  rules  firm  and 
iictive  at  $3^4  per  crate.  Pennsylvani.-x 
and  New  Jersey  rhubarb  is  showing  very 
little  change  from  day  to  day.  selling  mostly 
at  2ff?3e  i)er  Imncli.  Reunions  are  not  so 
active  and  prices  are  somewhat  lower,  now 
raneing  from  TSc^Ti  $1  por  100.  T'nder  the 
tlially  increase  from  nearby  Pennsylvania 
and  New  .Tersey  jinints,  the  spinac.b  market 
i<»  gmdually  seikin;;  a  lower  level.  Norfolk 
spinach  is  selling  from  75c'??fl.50  per  har- 
ri'l:  Pennsylvaiii.i  boxes,  50f(i75c;  New  .Ter- 
sey baskets,  25Ti40c.  The  snppVies  of  to- 
matoes are  running  <1ig]it.  strictly  fancy 
being  scarce  and  selling  at  $3.50(»?'4  per 
•  rate.  Ordinary  to  fair  quality  tomatoes 
are  selling  from  $2(713  j.t-r  crate  with  some 
poor  selling  as  low  as  $1  iier  crate.  \Vhife 
turnips  are  meeting  iiraetieally  no  demand. 
the  movement  beirisr  very  slow  around  $1  <" 
1.25  Jier  barrel  sack;  this  being  n^bout  $1 
lower  f'han  tast  week.  Wafercre.ss  remains 
atifvut    steady    at    I'^tffSc    per    bunch. 

rnilta 

The     supplies    of     seasonaA.Ie     fresh     fruita 

continue  very   light   and    the   uuirket    is    ruling 

firm    and    active    on    a'll    kinds.       Sui»p!ies    of 

Strawberries    continue    very     lijfbl     and    high 


prices  are  prevailing  on  fancy  berries.  At 
the  same  time  some  of  the  supplie*  are  ar- 
riving in  a  weak  condition  and  these  are 
selling  at  lower  and  irregular  prices.  North 
Oarol'ina  berries  have  been  selling  all  the 
way  from  ISfy  24'c,  as  to  quality;  Norfolk 
berries,  15<rr2.5e;  Eastern  Shore,  lO^fi  25r. 
The  light  offerings  of  other  fruits  have  been 
a  big  help  to  the  apple  market,  )>rcces  on 
wihit'h  iMve  been  ru;ling  exceedingly  high. 
Ben  Davis  have  been  selling  from  $4(rt6; 
Baldwins,  $5(f7  7;  Russetts,  $0.  Boxed 
Winesaps  have  sold  from  $2.50  (ff)  3.50 ;  New- 
towns,  $2.50^2.80.  These  are  alwut  the 
only  varieties  on  the  market  at  this  time. 
Poultry 
The  market  on  live  fow.l  has  taken  quite 
a  drop  since  last  week,  prices  now  rang- 
ing from  SOC^aic.  Spring  ch'lckens  cu 
tJhe  other  band  are  in  such  light  supply  that 
a  sharp  advance  has  been  made  over  the 
liigh  i)rices  tihat  were  prevailing.  Spring 
chick.iis  weighing  IH  lbs.  are  now  bring- 
ing the  fine  prices  of  65(3  70  per  pound, 
wilh  sntaller  sizes  at  58V(!63c.  Staggy 
roosters  are  selling  from  24(0  26c  and  old 
roosters  are  steady  at  22'«23.c.  Ducks  are 
steadv    at    26(0  30c. 

The  egg  miarket  is  showijig  an  inclina- 
tion to  ease  off,  altho  no  big  decline  can 
be  expected  at  this  writinc.  Nearby  cur- 
rent receipts  are  selling  at  :\'>^'s  (<f36c:  near- 
by firsts.  37c;  Western  eggs,  35%rf?37c: 
Southern  eggs,  34(ff34V4c.  T'he.se  prices 
are  about  Mc  lower  than  the  j.rices  pre- 
vailing   Inst    week. 


Country  Butchering. — Hams,  42(e*45c  lb; 
sliced,  45(iT64c  lb;  bacon,  60c  lb;  bologna, 
15c  %  lb;  dried  beef,  16c  %  !'> ;  lard,  30(n' 
35c    lb. 

Fruit. — Apples,    8(<?20c     \^     pk. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $3.25;  corn, 
$1.90;  oats,  fl.20;  rye,  $2.25;  bran,  $2.50 
cwt;    middliug's,    $3    per    cwt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $2.12; 
c-orn,  $1.60;  oats,  $1;  rye,  $2;  bran,  $50 
ton;    middlings,    $60    per    ton. 
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PITTSBUEGH     PRODUCE 


Pittsburgh,     Pa.,    May     13,     1918. 

Country  ])roduce  is  active  and  distribu- 
tors are  handling  liberal  lots  of  both  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Prices  are  well  maintained 
on  lines  in  light  sujiply.  In  fruits  there  is 
a  siteady  outgo  of  str.-vwberries.  oranges, 
.i'Pl>les.  grajie  fruit  and  ])ineapiiles.  The 
movement  of  vegetables  includes  white  (KJta- 
loes,  celery,  lettuce,  onions.  cablMge,  toma- 
toes   and    other    staples. 

.\sparasus,        southern,        $3.50'((4  box; 

do.,  home  grown,  75 (W 85c  i)cr  bundle.  Beans, 
green.  $2.25(?f3  hamper.  Beets,  *1. 50''/  1.75 
hamjier.  C.'vbbbage,  old,  $25r,(30  ton :  do., 
new,  $2""  3  crate.  Carrots,  new.  35 '(7  45c 
doz.  Cucum'liers,  $2''?  2.50  hamper.  Horse- 
radi'<h.  $5.50(''(  6  bbl.  Lettuce.  so\ithern. 
$1.75Ti'2  hamper;  do.  leaf,  40'(.i45c  basket. 
Onions,  $1.50^1.75  sack;  yellow,  $1.65® 
1.75.  Peas,  $2.50rr72.75  hamjier.  Potatoes, 
old  $.1.75r«  2.25  sack;  do.,  new,  $2.50rii  4 
bbl;  do.,  sweet,  $1.85f?i2  liamper.  Radis.hes, 
25(?i35c  doz.;  $1(5135  basket.  Rhubarb, 
20(f(25c  bundle.  Spinach,  75(<T90c  bu. 
Tomatoes,  $1.75(f;3.50  crate.  Apples,  $4(7f 
7  l»bl.  Stnawberries,  $5.75''n6.25  cnite; 
do.,     fair.     $4.75((V  5.25. 

Poultry,  both  Hve  and  dressed,  continues 
in  pressing  demand  at  high  prices,  which 
are  no  deterrent  to  consumers.  The  de- 
mand is  mainly  for  fresh  dressed  hens  and 
j)ullcts,  hut  there  is  n  fair  call  for  ducks 
and  an  indifferent  one  for  turkeys  and 
geese.  Guinea  hens  are  slow  while  home 
dressed    squabs    mee^    with    a    ready    market. 

Live  Poultry. — Hens,  33(a^3'5e  lb;  s.pring- 
CIS,  32C(T35c;  roosters,  23(?i25c;  turkeys. 
:!(»'^ri35c;  ducks,  28((;30c;  geese,  22(?i25c; 
guinea    hens,    $1    ]>r. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Hens,  40 (n  45c  lb; 
sringers,  43''i4(u':  turkeys.  38(<f40c; 
(lucks,     35r?i36c:     fowls,     40ff(43c, 

f'reamery  butter  was  cut  one  cent  a 
jrouud  at  Chicago  .Saturday  and  reduced  the 
^ame    here,    effective    today. 

Klgin  jirints,  46f'i46'T:c;  Elgin  tubs.  45 V4 
'iT40c;  New  York  cheese,  2'8C<7  30c;  do., 
Swiss,  37ii("38V^o.  .Selected  eggs,  36 '^(^ 
37 '•jc;  eggs  at  mark,  35C/i38c.  Goose  eggs, 
$l((j.  1.10     doz;     ducks    eggs,     3Sr<'y40c. 

Grain  and  Hay, — No.  2  yellow  ear  corn.  $2 
('T2.05  bu;  No.  3  yellow  shelled,  $1.75(n) 
1.80;  No.  2  white  oats,  88 'i  (<"»  89c ;  No. 
3  do.,  87>i:(V/88c  bu ;  standard  oats,  87 ',4  ("^ 
89o  bu;  No.  1  timothy  hay,  $27<»28  ton; 
No.  2  do.,  $24.5orf;25.  No.  1  light  mixed. 
i$22r<i23.  Rye  straw.  $14(S^  14^50.  Oat 
straw.  $18("  18.50.  Wheat  straw,  $18ff 
18.50. 


LANCASTER    FRODU0E 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  13,   1918. 

For  the  first  time  in  h«If  a  year,  butter 
was  quoted  lower  than  fifty  cents  a  jiound, 
some  sales  of  country  trades  being  ru- 
jforted  at  forty-live  cents.  The  sup])ly  was 
liberal  and  demand  good.  Eggs  and  ]iota- 
toes  Were  liliM  offered  in  large  quantities, 
and    prices    remained    unchanged. 

Butter  and  Kggs. — Creamery  butter,  55@ 
i'>Oc  j>er  Hi;  country  butter,  45c;  fresih  eggs, 
33(fi'35c    per    dozen. 

Poultry. — Dressed  old  rhickens,  $1.25 '<? 
1.75;  dressed  young  chickens,  $1.25;  live 
chickens.  $1.75r(i2  per  pair;  livo  oid  chick- 
ens,   35c    per    lb. 

Vegetables   and   Produce. — .Xsjiarauius,      5(a 


8c  bunch;    spin.'ich,    20i' 


12e    '.i    i.k 
toes,    35e 
*a    pk ;    neiw 
25^1  3  (h!      > 


^3 


pk;    ]iotatoes,    S'(i 


do.,    4iK(7  75c   ]>er   bu ;    new    )iola- 

',2     pk ;     sweet     jiotatoes,     25iri30c 

jieas,     40c     \ii     jik :     new    beans, 

•4      pk ;      tonnatoes,      Id'V;  12c      box; 


lima     beans,     l.Si-     ]iiiit  ;     apjkles,     25'(/:i5c     M 
pk. 

Grain  Market. — W.beat,  $2.10  ji.  r  bu; 
chicken  wheat,  $2.10:  ear  corn.  $1.45;  corn, 
$1.55;  rye.  $1.80;  timothy  liay,  $27W28 
per  ton;  nvixed  hay.  $26'iT27;  wheat  straw, 
$17(fi  18. 


New    York    City,    May    13,    1918. 

Butter  is  al^out  1  cent  lower  tlvau  last 
week.  Cheese  market  is  steady,  end  eggs 
are  firm.  Much  dressed  jioultry  is  arriving 
in  poor  condition.  .Vpples  firm,  strawber- 
ries lower.  Most  vegetables  in  Ubcral  sup- 
J'!.v. 

Butter.  —  Creamery,  extras  (92  score), 
per  pound,  46 '/4c;  higher  score,  47'rt''47^c; 
thirds  to  firsts,  35(«46c;  state  dairy,  36 
'ii  43c;     ladies.     30  "<  33c. 

Chee«se. — Colored  specials,  25>^(«26c; 
daisies,     25^1;  25  %c. 

Kggs. — Fresh  gathered  extras,  38'<?38*/4c; 
ixtra  firsts,  36'{.r«37c;  nearby  white,  fine 
to  fancy,  41(n42c;  ordinary  to  good,  3S'fl 
40c;     browns,     38(</39c. 

Vegetables  and  Greens. — .\sparagus.  fancv 
.«rt(773.50  doz.  bchs:  prime,  $1.75(f/-2'; 
■  ulls.  $1.25f«1.50.  Beets,  j.er  bbl.  $ir,il.50. 
Onions,  per  lOO-lli.  bag,  50c(??$2.25.  Pota- 
$1.25(J?1.50  i.er  100  lbs.  Car- 
50  Jier  barrel.  Scullions,  per 
$l(ffi2;        spinach,        per        bbl. 


$14((T  14.30;  me<^iam  to  good  ktrcrs,  fl8@- 
14;  common  to  medium  steers,  $11.50tni 
12.25;  good  to  prime  fat  bulis,  ^H.50fr» 
12.75;  medium  to  good,  $11.25  (<t  11.75 ;  com- 
mon to  medium,  $10(g'ill.25 ;  prime  fat  cows, 
.')i9.25(<i  10.50;  medium  to  good  fet  cows, 
$8.25(((,  9.25;  fair  fleshed  and  coT»mon  kill? 
ers,  $7 (""8;  bologna  cows,  $5.50^6;  com- 
mon   bolognas,    $5^f  5.50. 

Calves. — Receipts,  small;  14i4@15%c; 
best    grades,    106il2^c. 

Hogs. — Receijrts,  192;  market  active, 
prices  higher;  best  grades,  $18.50(ir?  19 ; 
light  rou01i,  $16.75®  17.75;  heavy  roughs, 
^12. 75(?;  16.25. 


toes,    .Jersey 
rots.     $l(ii\ 
100     be-hs. 
25c(Vf  $1.25 
Apples.— 
Spy.    $4(fr8; 


YORK    PRODUCE    MARKET 

York.    Pa..    May    i::.    1013. 

Quotations  in  the  various  markets  arc 
stationary  for  this  week  with  but  n  light 
showins    of    early    spring    produce. 

Eggs. — 32(J;'34c     jier    dozen. 

Butter. — Country,  45'<7  48c  lb:  sejiarator, 
48(Ji  54c    lb.       Milk,     10c    quart. 

Poultry. — Hens,  23/?/ 2'." c  lb;  dressed,  fl.'c 
(ii  $1.50    eaoh. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes.  5(^10c  '^  pk :  40 
^17  750  bu ;  cabbage.  5(fil0c  hd:  lettuce,  5((7 
Sc  a  hd :  'beets.  3'«5c  hx ;  radishes.  5(fj  7c 
bch ;  onions,  3<o  5c  heh ;  lima  beans,  18c  pt ; 
sou|)  lieans,  15(f?17c  jrt :  corn  meal,  10(o  12c 
qt ;     turniiis,     20(ri25c.     li>     pk. 


Baildwin,        $4 '.(7.50; 
Ben    Davis,    $:l.50(/i  3. 


Northern 


BALTIMORE    PRODUCE 


Baltimore,    Mil..    May    13,    1918. 

Produce. — Potatoes,  wliite,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  $1.15((M  25  cwt:  do.,  New 
York,  $.1.15(^1.25:  Easter  Shore,  75cr.'$l 
cwt.  Sweet  potatoes,  yellow,  $4(^/5  bbl; 
$•1.60(52  hamper.  .Vsparagus  $1.5or'(  2.50  doz. 
Beets,  3r(7  5c  bch.  Cabbbage,  new,  $2 ''(2.50 
crate.  Celery.  Florida,  $2(7?  2.75  crate;  do., 
native,  5  07  6c  bch.  Cucumbers,  $2.50(rt  3 
crate.  Lettuce,  $1.50(ri2  basket.  Onions,  yel- 
low, $1.50'<i  1.75  cwt;  red.  $125(?il.50  cwt. 
Radishes,  $lff/1.25  basket.  Tomatoes,  $2'<(3 
crate.      Rhubarb,    $2    jier    100, 

Fruit. — .\pples,      Maryland     and      Pennsyl- 

Butter. — t'reaiiiery,  western,  fancy,  40i<7 
47c;  choice.  44  (f?  45c;  ])Ound  jirints,  47  W 
48c;  do.,  firsts,  45((i47c.  Nearby  creamery, 
40r„41c;  do.,  firsts,  39  0(  4l>c.  Dairv  prints, 
SKvrg^c;    do.,    firsts,    30rf7  31c. 

Eggs. — St-ate,  Pennsylvania  and  nearby, 
34c:  Raster  Shore  and  Virginia,  34c;  South- 
erns,    33c. 

Live  PouUry.  —  Chickens,  29(ri30c:  do., 
si)ringers.  55c(<7  60c:  old  roosters,  ]8(<i20c; 
ducks,  27(<i28c;  pigeons,  35c  pr;  guinea 
fowls,    60 '(I  75c    each. 

Hay  and  Straw. — No.  1  timothy,  $32; 
standard  timothy,  $31(«i31.50;  No.  2  timo- 
thy, $30(0  30.50;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed, 
$30 (j;  30.50;  No.  2  light  clover.  $29.50 frj 
HO.  No.  1  clover  mixed.  $29.5(l(<i  30 ;  No. 
2  $2fi((7  29.  No.  1  straight  rye  straw,  $18.50; 
No.  1  tangled,  $17(Ji  17.50;  wheat  straw, 
fl5((7l7;    oats    straw,    $16Cri  18. 

Grains. — Wheat,  bag  lots,  $2(3'2.14  bu. 
Corn,  bag  lots,  white.  fl.65(}?1.70  bu ;  yel- 
low ear  corn,  $8.25  ((?  8.50  bbl.  Standard 
white  oats,  80ii(<iaic;  No.  3  white.  79(^1' 
80c.  Rye,  No.  2  western,  >1.90(n2.18; 
bag   lots,    $1.75  ((7  2. 


PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 


Philadelphia.    I'a.,    May    13,    1918. 

Beef  Cattle. — Offerings  of  steers,  Imlls 
and  cows  were  light  and  the  market  ruled 
a  Khade  firmer,  witli  demand  fairly  active. 
Other  dcscriiitions  were  generally  steady, 
wil!li    demand    fair. 

Steers,  good  to  choice,  $15!((17;  fair 
to  good,  $13.50((il5;  common  to  fair,  $12'(r 
13.50;  bulls,  $H(nl3;  extra  higher; 
bulls,  common,  $9('ill;  cows,  fat,  jier 
lb.;  choice,  9''il0^4e;  fair  to  good,  jier  lb., 
7'/2((i9c;  bologna  cattle,  <'hoice.  5V2('i7'^c; 
comimon,  4((«5c;  calves,  extra  rlioice,  $15@ 
15.50;  fair  to  good,  $13(<J  14.50;  common, 
$10(ril2;  Tennessee  and  southern,  $8'(i 
13.50. 

Sheep  and  J.,Hmbs. — Demand  for  sheep 
was  altout  equal  to  the  limited  offerings, 
and  values  were  steadily  maintained.  Lambs 
were    quiet    and    without     iiniiortant    change. 

Slice]!    wetJhers,    e.\tra,   $15((i  15.25;    good   to 
choice,      $13(ril4;     medium,      $ll('il2;      com- 
mon,    $7(rt8.50;     ewes,     heavy,     fat,     $13.50r,"i 
15;    lambs,    choice,    $21C"  21.50;    do.,    medium, 
$18r'i  19;    inferior,    $15'r(  16.50. 

Hogs. — The  market  ruled  firm,  wilih  of- 
ferings moderate  and  demand  fair.  Quo- 
tations   for    be«t   western,    $19.50. 

City  Dressed  .Stock. — Steers,  heifers  and 
cows  wi're  in  fairly  active  demand  and 
ruled  steady  under  light  offerings.  Other 
kinds    s^howed    no    quotable    change. 

Steers,    21''T26c;    heifers,    21  (^7  23c;     cow', 


16(^1 


calves.     25 ((I  2Gc 


barnyards,  IdO)  18c;  country  dressed,  20'VJ 
22c;  sheep,  choice,  27(Si28c;  lambs,  34''7 
35c;    hogs,    25»4c. 


LIVE     STOCK     MARKETS 


New    York,       May     13. — Beevefi. — Roceipts, 

2870;  steers,  $13frf  17.20;  bulls,  $8.25(0) 
13.65;    cows,     $5  (fi  10.50. 

Calves. — Receipts,  8400;  steady;  veals, 
$12("  15.50;  culls,  $10.11;  skim  mi.k  calves, 
$9(fl  10. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Receipts,  3700;  dull; 
clipped  sheop,  $8(/715;  wool  wethers,  $18; 
dipped    lambs,     $15.50(0  17. 

Hogs. — Kecerjils,  6100;  weak;  med<ium  to 
light,  $18. 50  W  18.75;  light  y\gn,  $18.25; 
roughs,     $16.75. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  13. — Cattle  lower; 
supply,     75    cars.       Prime,     $16«f  16.50. 

Shee.p. — Sitrong,  sujjply,  16  dot»ble-decks. 
Prime  wethers,  $14(rt  14.50;  cuVl  and  com- 
mon. $6.50^9;  lamibs,  .flO«.i  17.25.  Veal 
calves,     $14.50C"  15. 

Hogs. — Lower;  receiv>t6,  5.5  doubledecks. 
Prime  heavies,  $18;  mediums,  li{jht  yorkers, 
rough.    $15(f?'16;    pigs,    $18. 40<f7 18.50. 


»ontbcrn     and 


East  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  May  13. — Cattle.-^ 
Receipts.  3800;  slow:  ]>rime  steers.  $16.50'i' 
17.25;  shij.ping  steers.  $10f<7  16.25;  butch- 
ers. $12(1/  10.50;  yearlings,  $13. 50(r?  16.50  : 
heifers.  $10((7l4;  *  cows,  $6.50(?7il2;  b^ls, 
$7.50(5112.50;  stockcrs  and  feeders,  $7. 5017 
11:     fresh    cows    and    Springers,    $65(''l45, 

f'alves. — Riiei|its,        3500.        easier,        *' '■' 
14.50. 

HoKs. — Ueceii»fs,  12,800;  slow:  h-av.v. 
$18. 25'?(  18.40;  mixed,  yorker*«  and  light 
vorkers.  $18.40:  pigs,  $1 8.25 '</  18.40  ;  roughs 
'$16(»  16.25;     stags,     $12'iil3. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Receipts.  8400;  ac- 
tive and  easier:  livmbs,  $11<«  17.85;  year- 
lings, $136/15.50;  wetihers,  $14.50(77  14.75; 
ewes,     $R'«i4;     mived     sheep,     fl4';7  14.25. 


NEW   YORK   HAT   AND   aBAIM 


New    Vork    City.    May    13,    1918. 

Feed. — There  was  no  jiariicular  feature 
to  the  market  on  Saturday.  Prices  natur- 
ally held  steady  in  view  of  the  limited 
spot  supjilies,  but  consumers  are  not  inter- 
ested. They  h^ave  fair  slocks  in  transit, 
sufficient  to  carry  tliem  for  a  time  and  ai>- 
parently  will  not  be  in  Mie  market  again 
on  an  active  scale  until  new  crop  stuff  is 
offered.  Northwest  mills  have  a  little  oat 
feed,  for  prompt  shi)imcnt,  on  hand  and 
are  asking  $32  per  ton.  a.so  some  barley 
feed  at  $37  per  ton  and  corn  feed  meal  at 
$57  per  ton.  Linseed  meal  is  offered  in 
larger  volume  and  supplies  are  expected 
to  .tccumuiate.  Contrart  orders  is  the  only 
business  i>assing  at  this  time.  Quotations 
(proni'pt  Western  shipment):  Rye  mid- 
dlings nominal;  oat  feed,  $32  I'cr  ton;  bar- 
ley feed,  $37;  linseed  meal,  per  ton,  $53.50; 
corn    feed    meal,    $57    jier    ton. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Market  is  still  weak 
on  medium  and  low  grades  of  hay.  Trade 
at  33rd  street  on  the  high  grades  is  quiet, 
lint  in  Brooklyn  the  moderate  arrivals  of 
No.  1  and  No.  2  are  clearing  wc'.l  with  the 
exceptional  sales  still  reported  above  our 
top    quotations. 

Hay. — No.  1,  prime.  $29 '.7 30;  No.  2,  $25 
(?7  28;    fancy    clover    mixed,    $26 '536. 

Straw. — No.    1    rve,   $18. 

Corn. — No.    3.    $1.60. 

Oat  =  . — No.     2,     white,     S2'7f83c. 


PHILADELPHIA   HAY   AND   OSADi 


Philadeiphia.    Pa..    May    13,    1918. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Receipts,  36 
tons  of  hay  and  1  car  of  straw.  Hay  of 
fine  quality  was  kept  well  cleaned  up  at 
firm  prices.  Straw  showrd  '.ittle  change. 
Quotations: 

Timothy  hay,  aocording  to  location — No.  1 
large  liales,  $29(1130;  No.  1.  sm.^ll  bales,  $29 
(7.30;  No.  2,  $27(a28;  No.  3.  $33(3)25;  sam- 
ple, $17(S20;  no  grade,  $14'nl6;  clover- 
mixed  hay,  light  mixed.  $27  "7  28;  No,  1  do., 
$25.50(7)  26.50;    No.   2,   do.   $24(77  25. 

Straw.  —  No.  1  straight  rye,  $21(5722; 
No.  2  do..  $21.50rn22;  No.  1  tangled  rye. 
$19.50(fl20;  No.  2  do..  $18.50(al9;  No.  1. 
wheat  straw.  $18.50(.il9;  No.  2  do.,  $18" 
18.50;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $19 (S  19.50;  No.  2 
do.,    $18(«  18.50. 

Corn — Oar  lots,    No.    2    yellow.    $1.73. 

Oats. — No.    2    wliite,     84V3'"85c. 


PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MARKET 

Philadelphia,    Pa,    May    1:%     1918. 

Butter. — Offerings  of  fine  creamery  were 
light  and  the  market  advanced  1 ',i  c,  witli  .i 
good  inquiry  for  this  class  of  stock.  Medium 
grades  sold  fairly  at  inside  jirices.  Prints 
were  in  Sduall  supply  and  Ic  higher,  with 
demand     equal     to     the     offerings. 

Western,  fresh,  solid-iiacked  creamery,  ex- 
tra. 46^c;  higher-scoring  goods,  47M'''" 
4H>-jc;  extr.i  firsts,  45(<i45'ic;  firsts.  44'7' 
44>ic;  seconds,  41(n43c;  sweet  creamery, 
i-xi.ra,  47V2c;  under  grades,  43«i46'ic: 
iiearsby  iirints.  extra.  50c;  jobbing  sales  of 
fancy  brands  a»  jlCoSSc;  extra  firsts.  48i'i 
49c:  firsts,  45(57  47c;  seconds,  42(7/ 44c; 
garlicky,    39(7i43c. 

Receipts,  as  compiled  liy  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,   2253   tubs  of  buffer  and    8761   cases 

of  eggs. 

4 

NEW   YORK   MILK   MARKET 


New    York    City,    Muiy    13,    1919. 
The    market     has     been     very     satisfactory 
the   week    past    owing    to   the    warm    weather. 
Practically    all    of    the    surjilus     li.i-.     been     ali- 
sorbed.     an     unusual     condition     at     tlii*     s,.\ 
son     of     the     year.        Conrmission     rate*     foi 
Grade   B    to    the   jiroducer   in    the   first   distii.' 
are     $2  46     a    hundred     for    3     j.errent     milk: 
$2.70,    or    ai>proximately    5.75    cints    a    qu.irt 
for     3.6    percent,     and     $2.86     for     4     percnt 
Reieipt^     of     milk     and     cream     "n     40-quai;' 
e«ns    for   week    ending    May    11    were    as    fo  ■ 
lows: 
Railroad  Milk  <■  rea;i' 

Eric     ■J4.414  3.-«W 

Susquehanna     0.056  'J"' 

West     Shore      10.940  I.  J--' 

La-cUwanna       67.410  2.10'; 

N.    Y.    CeMral    (long   haul '.  129.197  3.31; 

Ontario      ■H,504  .;.^'" 

Lehigh     Valley      47.950  l.'"*' 

New    Haven      *'^t'} 

Pennsylvania      1 1.375 

Other    Sources     7.480 


•i'.» 
75 
35 


L.\ncaster.  May  13. — Cattle.— Receipts. 
1055,  against  lni^O  last  Monday;  market 
sluggish,    prices    lower;    good    fo    fat    steers, 


Totals      .  .  . 
Same    week 


last    year 


.  .  .:^73,012 
.. .374.104 


17.11''' 


THICK,  SWM.LEI  lUIOS 


[hat  make  a  hone  Wheeze, 
Roar,  hare  Thick  Wind 
or  Cboke-dowa,  can  b« 

reduced  mth 


ABSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  SwelUngt.  Noblieter. 
ao  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco« 
namical— only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  tt>pli* 
cation.  $2.50  per  bottle  delivered.  lMk3Ii(rM, 
ABSOMIIll  Jl.t  Uie  antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
kind, reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $  1. 2  S  a  botde  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book**Evidence*'  free. 
M.F.VOUNO.  P.  0.  F..  1S4fsiwlslt,.  tertnofield.Mi8t. 


100,000  CHICKS 


I 
i 

I  (or  June,  July  and  Aug.  delivery.    Elfbt  varieties,  ■ 

'  stench   b.hI  up.    Our  9tb  year  fine  Dooklet  free.  I 

■  iirder  now  from  the  old  i«liabl«  plant.      Bhtpped  | 

•  liy  Parc<-l-Po8f .    Charges  prepaid  to  your  Post  Of-  ■ 

I  rice.        Only  $1 .00  required  with  order.                        J 

'  -Keyitone  Vhict  Starter"  tcOi  start  your  chicks  TigH.  \ 

I  The  Kmytonm  Hatchery,         Richfield,  Pa.  ■ 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

25'3.0OO  (or  1918.  $10.00  per  100  and  up.  Pure  tMMl, 
bacotafid  right.  StrooK  cuaraatee.  10  leading  vartetlM. 
Ilii^hlog  figgi.  Weitcrn  Branch.  Aa«U4ta,  Kansas. 
Kree  Catalog.        Stampe  appreciated. 

HUBER'S  RBLIABLK  HATCHERY 
m  West  Freiqont  Street.  Fostorla.  Ohio. 


t-k      l  /"^l^*     r~~~  Barred  Plymolh  Rocks. 

iJCXUy      V,^ii.l\^xvo     White  and  Brown  lieg- 
fiorua. White  Wyandotte*:  from  the  begit  !>tralns  obtala- 
tt>l3.  strong  healthy  stock.    $2.50  per  doien  by  Paroel* 
PDit;  S10.03  per  50. 
E   C.  VAHLE.         319  MARKET  ST..  PHILA.,  PA 


S.C.White  Leghorns  l^SU^rZ'il'S^i 

far  oataloft  giving  prices  and  description  of  choice 
braadtng  stock,  oaby  chicks  and  esga.  Ivywood 
Pooltry  Farm.  Bos    71A.  Avond&ie.Cbeatar  Co..  Pa. 


tARADISB  BrMdlng  <X  hM<T  larinK  Pmftn 
re  f»   White  l.eittaoro«    BuC 
r      FARM    0«Wt  Rhada  Ulaad  Reda 


P 


OULTRYl 


TnpNMUd 
i>t;.Kaotw.loe- 


lMy-oldchlclc4.  Hatehtag    Egg«  aad   Stool     .  . 

Oar  1913  Circular  Free.  Boi  B.  PAkADISE.  PA. 


bg  strain. 

OK   for  Sale. 


VCCa.  Black  and  Whita  I.angshana.  Light  A  Dark 
EiV.TVTO  Brahmaa.  Barred  Columbian  and  Partridge 
Plymouth   Rock,  partridge  aadCoiumblanWyandottes. 


pe'ktn  i>uck.<t.     15  (or  $1.50  prepaid. 
M.  H.  MYERS. 


EDOM.  VA. 


rhiVlrc  Broilers  $11.50  per  100,  8.C.W.Iieg.aDd  8.* 
I   niCKS  R.c.Br.i»g.$it.60.  R.  I..Reds  bwh  cooiba. 
till  SO.  Brd.  Rk8.$l4.S0.  Buff  Rks.  *  Buff  Orp.  $10.$0 
(>■!.  ParoelPoat.SatlHlledCuatomora-Promptshipme«ta, 
guany  Side  Poultry  Farms  *  Hatchery.Blancheater.  O 


pUfPl^fC  8.  C.  W.  liegboms  from  vigorous  b«sl« 
\_.niV-»lVO  Mes  bretf  bens  (hat  have  lop  comba. 
long  bodies,  deep  egg  baskets.     Tbe  profltable  klad. 

cet  Our  prices. 

GUY  A.  LEADEK.  Rt.  3  Tork.  PB. 


Vnm  Qolo  FuUbred  barred  Rocks,  day  old  chleke 
ror  oaie  $ia.oo    per     hundred    or     12  1-2  rente 
f'i.^fi.   Let  me  book jrour  orders  (or  deliveries  May  1st 
't>  .September  1st,  191S. 
H    W.  BECK,  Bos  142.    MtUerstowo,  Pery  Co.,  Pa. 


Superior       Barra«'a  Uckoraei  Pekto,  Rol_ 
Chicks  ladlaa  R«a*er  DuckUnga. 

ALDKAM  POULTmVPARM.  R.  39.  Phwn^vflls.Pa. 


and 


'r.tr\rtM  V'aaa  MrWIyfirseli  from  large  selected 
lurkey  t!<gga  m.  Braasa,  It.Red.W.  Bollaad 
sad  Narragansen.  •  nrl$.Z$:  IS  tor  $5.2$  by  aiau  or 
Id.  aaSs  arrival  guaraBlwd.  Orden  ailed 
N.  M.  CaMweO.      Jacobebtitg.  Oklo. 


Espress 

promptly. 


Selby 


^  Service  Satisfies  S5S.  "ISoSS^  SS 

ttsn.  PsoBa.  Potatoes  •  speclaRr.    Returns  day  goods 

■re  sold.    Ask  (or  our  market  letter. 

8ELBY  PRODUCE  CO..  PHILADELPHIA 


CHICK* 


REDS,  ROCKS,  Leg- 
hams.-      WyaadolteB, 
Orpingtons.      Catalog 
FREE. 
HIUPOT,  leia,  FnscMsm,NJ. 


S   C.  R.  I.  Reds  ggStg 


— uopulleta. 

K    K.  JOHNSON, 


$gper   100:  $1.50—15. 
vlgoroua  utility  hens 

Center  Bridge,  Pa. 


R^       D17nC     Bfedto  Lay.     Blue  R:bi>on 
•     vj*     IVE<iJO    wiBDera   at  Lewi  Ing  Sbaws. 
Egp,  $t.5S  for  15:  $«.5S  for  IS*. 
CUftLfA  POatm  FARM.  eEnYStlRO.  H. 


r  -  fkAfk  r'k  :«l-c3  '<>•■  lOi"-  O'  **>•  Uylng  kind  that 
l>  »,UUll  C-niCkS  pay.  iii.C.  While  and  UroanLBg- 
h'>rnj).  Barred  Plymouth  Kock.s  and  broiler  chlek^. 
C  I'atogua  Free.    Cyclone  Hatchery,  MUleistown.  Pa. 

( '  liick.s.  Rocks  &  Reds  JlJaTu."  eI^'  w'St 

(l-iivery.      Chicks  shipped  by  Parcel  P<«t.    Prejwid. 
i;    a.  HUMMER  4  CO.,  FYenchtown,  N.  J. 


S.C.Wliite Leghorn  VSS^^^.LTo^lc- 

Moii.  aecordlng  to  season.  The  worlds  graatest  layers. 
C    P   SHIRBY.  8TEWART8 TOWN,  PA. 


B4by  Chicks  For  Sale.  Buff   I>egbom,  WBlte  Wyan- 
duitcs.  Barred  Hocks  and  Mixe  i.  JOHN  WARI). 

Buckeye  Hatchery,  Mlllerstowo.  Perry  Oot,  Pa. 


KGGS<13-$1 :3e-$2: Thoroughbred  Rocks.  Wyandottes. 
a»l4.  Leghorns,  Hamburgs.  IdTarlKlsB.  SOtb  year. 
Catalog.  S.  K.  MOHR  .  Cooporaburg.  Pa. 


P,,„_  for  hatching.  White  Turkeyn.  Moncovy,  Mal- 
^8^3  lurd.PeklaUuok,RoclL4.  Wyandotte^.l^ci^homa. 
Free  circular.        B.  F.  Kahier,         UughesvlUe,  Pa. 


TndUa  Runner  Ducks   Fawn  and  Wbite 
*■  tit   $1.00.       nnH>(lers  $1.50  ceach. 
n    E.  DEITZ,  R.  F.  D.  «,        


EKBB  12 
KlechaalCiiburg.  Pa. 


kctentUe  Cat.  free.  vanetMri  Bna  poultry,  turkeys. 
W»^,  ducks,  guloean.  bantams.  harSa,  don,  plgeonn. 
•SKH.  atock.  Pioneer  Farm,  Tel  ford.  Pa. 


R  -rred  Rooks  "Rintrlets**  ^^i^f^^^? 

Xr  IS:  $3. so  per  30,    Fred  O.  Keller.  Mlllep<port.  Ohio 

^  ■  -  - 

Hatchinir  EiriTH    S.C. white  and    BuB    Orplnjftrn 
•>iit.UliiK  ii.HK.-i  g^nj  ,„^p,5  Minortsfl.  IfiforSl.SO 

''itop$;j.50.    Postpaid.  W.J.   Wldney  I>oyle«burg,Pa. 


CHICKS 


8.C.W.  Legboma.  lie.  Money  re- 
funded for  dead  ehickit.  rir.  free. 
W.  A    Lauver,  MeAllstcrvllle.  Pa. 


Whttt  UelMin  Fuilftt  ami  YtarliieHtiit 

(I  25 each.        FORESTFARM,       Rockaway, N. J. 

Harron  White  L«iihom  Ens*.  Selected  breeders.  Free 
r>a«e  Male  s  dame  372  Kgg  recorr^Sl  per  I9.$(l  per  100 
V^uai'i  Wm.  D.  Heldel         StrawMrry  RMge,  Pa. 


CoBductMl  br  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 

Adtloe  thru  this  department  Is  free  to  our  sub- 
aorlbers.  Eaeb  communication  should  state  history 
and  symptoma  of  the  case  In  full:  also  the  name 
and  address  e(  writer.  Initials  only  wlU  be  pub- 
lished. We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  Tbla  Is 
one  of  the  moat  valuable  columns  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invite  readers  to  make  use  of  It.  Clippings  from 
thlaoolumn.  when  proiMrly  preaervea  Mufolaasl- 
fled.  make  one  of  the  most  valiu.b'e  medical 
aymposluius  a  tarmerHgtockman  can  ooutln. 


Collar  Galls. — We  have  two  horses 
that  are  troubled  with  sore  shoul- 
ders. Both  are  doing  ordinary  farm 
work,  not  much  heavy  pulling.  Be- 
fore we  commenced  plowing  these 
horses  were  seldom  worked,  but  had 
been  regularly*  exercised.  So  far  as 
we  know  the  collars  fit  fairly  well 
and  are  kept  clean.  Never  before 
have  we  had  such  trouble.  Altho  we 
have  applied  different  commercial 
gall  cures  we  have  failed  to  heal  the 
sores  and  reduce  swelling.  H.  G.  K., 
Cabot,  Pa. — Dissolve  \  lb.  acetate 
lead  and  \  lb.  alum  in  one  gallon 
of  clean  cold  water  and  apply  to 
sore  shoulders,  four  times  a  day.  Oc- 
casionally dust  on  equal  parts  oxide 
line  and  boric  acid  to  wounds  and 
it  will  have  good  effect.  The  collar 
should  not  be  too  short,  neither  too 
narrow  nor  too  wide. 

Lice. — Rough  Coat. — I  have  three 
three-year-old  colts  that  are  lousy. 
They  are  all  low  in  flesh  and  have 
long  shaggy  coats,  which  none  of 
them  seem  to  shed  off  as  rapidly  as 
they  should.  I  have  fed  them  wheat 
bran  and  a  few  ears  of  corn  dally 
during  the  winter,  besides  they  have 
had  plenty  corn  fodder,  but  It  was 
not  of  best  quality.  These  colts  were 
wintered  out  dooors,  but  had  good 
shed  to  shelter  fliem  from  storms. 
They  have  not  been  groomed  and 
am  unable  to  state  how  long  they 
have  been  infested  with  lice.  A.  H. 
M.,  Canoe  Creek,  Pa. — You  will  bene- 
fit the  colts  right  away  by  clipping 
them.  This  will  simplify  your  work 
in  destroying  their  lice,  which  by 
the  way  are  blood  suckers,  and  if 
numerous  reduce  the  strength  of 
stock.  Apply  one  part  coal-tar  dis- 
infectant and  30  parts  water  daily 
until  all  the  lice  are  killed.  In  order 
to  destroy  the  nits,  apply  one  part 
cider  vinegar  and  eight  parts  water 
occasionally.  I  advise  you  to  in- 
crease the  colts'  grain  ration.  Your 
stable  or  shed  where  the  colts  have 
slept  should  be  disinfected,  or  spray- 
ed with  same  remedy  you  apply  to 
kill  lice. 

Mange. — Several  of  my  cattle  seem 
to  itch,  the  skin  under  eyes  and 
neck  is  rough  and  unhealthy,  quite 
dry  and  scurvy  like.  What  had  I 
better  apply?  D.  S.,  Elroy.  Pa. — Ap- 
ply one  part  sulphur,  one-half  a 
part  carbonate  potash  and  four  parts 
fresh  lard  to  Itchy  sore  parts  of  skin, 
twice  a  week.  Give  each  one  of  them 
a  small  teaspoonful  sulphur  at  dose 
in  feed  daily  for  10  days  or  more. 

Lumpy  Jaw. — I  have  a  two-year- 
old  heifer  that  has  some  kind  of 
lump  jaw.  I  first  noticed  small 
bunches  last  winter,  now  there  are 
a  group  of  them,  but  not  unusually 
large.  What  can  be  done  in  line  of 
treatment  that  will  cure  her?  G.  L., 
Adelia,  Pa. — Doubtless  this  is  a  case 
that  could  be  quickly  cured  by  cut- 
ting out  these  small  bunches,  or  if 
you  will  clip  hair  off  and  apply  one 
part  red  iodide  mercury  and  four 
parts  lard  every  ten  days  and  give 
her  one  dram  doses  potassium  iodide, 
3   times  a  day,  she  will  get  well. 

Stunted  Pig. — I  have  a  pig  that 
was  farrowed  last  October  that  has 
seemingly  not  gained  a  bit  of  growth 
all  winter.  He  is  unthrifty,  skin  is 
scurvy  like  and  so  far  as  I  can  tell 
he  is  not  sick.  He  has  been  well 
fed  on  corn,  oats  and  middlings.  1 
am  greatly  disappointed  in  him  as 
I  fully  expected  to  make  a  breeder 
of  him.  C.  W.  P.,  Annandale,  N.  J. 
— Doubtless  the  growth  of  this  pig 
has  been  stunted,  the  result  of  in- 
digestion or  perhaps  worms.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  keep  him  for  breeding 
purposes,  he  will  always  be  below 
size.  He  should  be  turned  on  gras.^ 
and  fed  plenty  of  grain  which  will 
start  him  growing.  Give  him  a  tea- 
spoonful  ground  gentian  at  dose  In 
each  feed. 


BABY  CHIX 

Hatelied  for 

5  Cents  Eacb 

Do  you  know  that 

the  chicks  hatched  by 

your  hens  cost  you  22   cents  each? 

Tliey  do.     Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

We   will   hatch  your  eggs  at  5c  per  chick 

batched,  and  ior  less  if  you  get  a  pow  hatch. 

We  furnish  container  for  eggs  to  be  seat  us  and 
boxes  for  your  chicks.     Both  aent  parcel  post 

Our  Capacity — Two-thirds  of  a  Million  or 

40  Tons  of  Eggs  Every  Three  Weeks 

We  also  sell  purebred  Barred  Rock,  White  Rock, 
White  Leghorn.  Brown  Lei^bom,  Buff  Leghorn,  White 
Wyandotte.  Rho<le  Island  Red,  Black  Minorca  and 
Aaoona  chicks.  lowest  Prices.  Safe  Delivery  and 
Satisiaction  guaranteed.     Scad  for   Catalog. 

THE  PENN  HATCHERY 
1223  Arch  Straat,  PhUadelpliia,  Pa 


Vrirm    Barred  Rooki  (pullets  matinc)  RiclUan  But 
ijVJVJO    t^up^and    anconaa  troaa  K.OOupper  IS 

WeUavine.  I%i)na. 


J.  K.  Cadwauader 


.  X.  V/.  0>yii>r!i  ttolMirtbatwoapraiBlerand 
exhibitor  at  every  fair  aboim  and  an  champions  on 
sow8,al80  grand  champion  boar  atMlch.  and  Ohio  State 
Fairs.  We  breed  the  best  We  sell  what  we  breed. 
Every  pig  ahlpped  on  approvaL  Get  our  catalogue. 
Res.  Free.  Write  your  wanta. 
CRANOELL  A  SON.       Box  53.        Caaa  City.  Mtoh. 


Greystone  Berkshires 

Spring  piga  Cither  sex,  pairs  and  trioa  Pot  akin  from 
large  mature  eowsof  best  breeding.    Twenty-nve  sows 
In  our  herd.     Write    for  circular   Bivlng  turtber  des- 
erlptlAn  and   prices.       it's  free. 
GREYarONE  FARM,  SummetavUlB,     W.Va. 


^•<-P.CAIaaa.  BMtoblraa,  C.  Whltea.  X.af«e 
Kratai,  aU  agea.  mated  not  akin.  8  weeks  pIga.  bred 
spwa.  aervlce  boara.  Ckdile  and  Beagle  dogs.  Urade 
Ouemaey  ealvea  and  poultry. 

P.  F,  HAMILTON.  COCHRANVILXB.  PA. 


••HAMFSHIRES** 

Any  age.  T»«e  clrouiar.  Abobun^  from 
accreiflted  berd,  registered  Guernaeya. 

LOCUST    LAWN  FARM, 
Box  3.  BIrd-ln-Haad.  Pa. 


70  Rte.  Chester  White  Spftag  Pitt 

An  ages.  Can  furnish  pair  or  trio.    Not  skin. 

A.  A.  8CHOFELL,  HEUVELTON,  N. 


Penna.  Valley  Berkshires  ^?„^  itSS! 


Special  aale  oa  young  garvloe  boars 
W.  V.  RISHEL.  


CENTRE  HALL.  PA. 


OT     C  a    JVIC,  TVPF     serviceable  boars. 
.   1.  V.y  S.  J>llr    J    I  1  H.,  Spring  tarrowed 
koar  pigs.  Bred  gilts  to  farrow  July  and  August. 
O.  P.  ANDREWS,  DansvlUe.  Mieb. 


i:^Oiana  V^ninas  nued.  sired  by  or  bred  to 
balf-ton  boar*  from  dains  that  wnigh  op  to  800  Ibe. 
E.   ROWELL,    Jr.  800TT8BURG.  VA. 


Big  Type  Poland  Chinas  ^T^^T^ 

gilts.  R.  H.  LYLE,  CAniZ.  OHIO 


Berkshire  Piit<i  *•?*  **'  '»'*?^*"k-  i«*w.nabie 
i?\^Tr.H.       „.      C^  prices.Tbe  kind  you  want. 
O.D.BARNES,     R.  D.     11.     OROVE  crrv.   PA. 


Reg.  Chester  Whites  SLv^T*  wr^^  >•«> 

wanta.  M08E8  EABY.  lAndenbecR.  Pa. 


Tlt^a   O    T    r"a    Spr'nR  plga  and  fall  males.  811- 
xvci;.  \j.  X.  V>  S.  ver  strain.  Prices  right. 


BR0BAKER  BROa 


•ign 
MIFFLINTOWN.  PA. 


Wnnf*»rl  8™»Hpit8,  six  or  seven  weeks  old,  ineh- 
Vf  ttULCU  est  prices  paid  lor  ilvp  poultry,  heavy 
Meeda  at  teaa  preferred.      H.C.  TILLEY.  Rye.  N.  Y. 


r>iirrv«  eholryaept.  boars  and  gnca  WlU 
l^UroCS  _,|t,  inr  Aug.  A  sept  jBjirtng  nlri  eith 
IRA  D.  JACKSON         R.  10.        VAN  W^RT 


WlU  breed 

either  aex. 

OHIO 


For  Rnlo  CholceReg.  Chester  White Bpclng  piga. 
ror  oaie  aiao  an  aged  boar  and  row.  *^ 

i.  A-  BOAK,  R.  e.  4.  NEW  CASTLE.  PA. 


Ri»ff     D 1 1  ror»   f*"^ I?!.*???"*  f «rrow .    KV¥i  pigs, 
"^^er^'"^^  JuneaeUverr-    Expreaspajd. 
BKlSgOSB  FARMS,  '  POolviLLK.  W.  Y. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE 

W.  J.  MeOONNELI,. 


pigs  for  sale  cheap 
next  sixty  day  a 
OXFORD.  PENNA. 


O.I.C.& Chester  WKitefPn""" «*•»  wf«r«»»n  8*tto. 

faction  A  salo  delivery  guar. 

JOHN   L.  VAN  HORN.  J  ROY,       l't;NNA. 


Par  Cheater  Wliltea    and    Hampshire  Sheep  write 

or  come  and  see  ours,  we  breed  only  the  best. 

TWIN  BROOK  FARM.  NBWVILLE,  pA 


I  o    I.  L-      o  -■--    Registered     High     Grade. 

Large  Berkshire  bVlM   pnoea  reeaonable.       Wrtia 
HOME  FARM.  CENTER    VALLEY,  PA. 


O.  I.  C's.  and  Cheater  White  boar  plgx  $20  each,  am 
I'caeiving  all  sow  plga  for  myOet.8aie,  campion  blood, 
8.  L.  RHODES,  V|;r.SAII.I  r,8.  OHIO. 


Reg.  Berkshires  g^rrpp.'irt'KJ^se^ ',76 

eacbT  R.  S.  GOOD,      pk.ach  bottom,  pa. 


Miscellaneous 


Ship  Your  Live  Poultry  and 
Egr^  to  a  Reliable  Firm 

we  get  the  best  price  lor  vou  and  guarantee  prompt 
rMuma.  Ask  the  pul>ll.shen<  of  this  pjtper  or  your  bank- 
er as  to  our  Financial  Responsibility.  Write  for  prices 
at  once 

J.  K.  8CHITLT35  A  CO..        Commission  Merchants. 
36  8.  Water  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PERCHERON  STALLION 

No.  12517.5.  for   sale.    Foaled   AprD  19,  lOl*. 

ELIZABETH  FARMS,  R.  F.  D. 

Litits,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


WE    Binr   OR    SELL    ANYTHING    ALIVE 
Write  wkat  yoa  have  sad  price. 
Philadelphia  Pet  Shop,  22  N.  9th  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


JACKS 

,  C.  WHTTE. 


FOR  S.VLE    B 


COCDERSPORT,  PENNA 


.  PE 


1»— 53t 


Guenuey  Grades  For  Profit 

In  the  onty,  test  where  aH  breeds  were 
represented  the  Guernseys  won  the  first  |j 
prize  for  the  highest  average  score  on 
butter — also  for  color  and  for  flavor. 
But,  most  important  of  all,  they  won 
the  prize  for  net  prdifit  on  butter  and 
butter  fat  production— they  gave  the 

rreatett  retain  per  collar  i  nretted  In  feed. 
Thetccbanctrrii:ic«mre  marlced  in'Caemter  gnin. 
They  have  won  in  tMt  after  lc«t.  Write  for  the  book 
Ihat  tell*  tbe  story— "The  Ciade  Gueratey." 

ABMiican  GneriMey  Cattle  Club 
(1)    BoxM    ratarlMm.N.H. ^  „./ 


Winterthur  Farms 

Offera  For   Sale 
Sons   of 

SIR  INKA  PRILLY  SEGIS 

wlio  Is  a  son  of  King  Seats  out  of  a  SO-lb.jgraaddatigtH 
ter  of  I  he  noted  foundation  cow  Pr'Uy.  We  have  70  of 
his  young  daughters  born  at  Wliite.thur,  the  flntt  at 
which  will  freshen  in  1918. 

No.  16 — Bom  January  l8t,19l8.He  is  a  nloety-marked, 
deep-bodied,  heavy-boned  Individual  with  agoixl  top. 
His  (lam.  Lady  Pauline  H«Hneetead  Pletje  186262.wlfh 
one  half  udder  made  17.49 llM.  She  and  17  of  her  hIh- 
tcr^  by  the  eaaie  sire  are  in  our  herd.  Including  one  31- 
Ib.  and  two  34-lb.  three-> car-olds. 

No.  21— Born  januar>- letli.  lOlS.  He  Is  about  four- 
flftha  white  and  a  go<>d,^rowthy  fellow. His  14  nearest 
tested  domt,  average  26Iba.  butter  In  seven  da>-s.  His 
dam,  M ay fl')wcrTopsy  Walker  308597,  H  a  l&-lb.two- 
ycar-old  granddaughter  of  King  of  the  Pontlacs. 

We  have  other  sons  of  Sir  Inka  PrlUy  SegU  for  sale. 
i'lill  particular!',  iiicludlns;  (x^ligrees  and  photographs 
w  111  be  furnished  on  application  to  tbe 

WINTERTHUR  FARMS 
Winterthur.  Delaware. 


£3  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Mature  Early,  Live  Long,  Pro- 
duce Persistently.     They  yield  ihe 

largest  quantities  of  milk  and  butterfat  at 
the  lowest  feed  and  labor  costs.  They  are 
strong,  vigorous  and  easily  acclimated  t* 
I^^^H^^L  any  section.  Write  for  the 
A9H^3L  fact.s,  free — no  obligation — 
Viv^n         ^®  have   nothing   to  sell. 

THE   HOLSTEfN-FRIESIAN    ASSOCIATION 
OP  AMERICA.  Box  318.Bnittleboc«,  Vc 


Maple  Lawn  HoUteins 

Seven-elghtua  Holsteln  Heifer  Calves  SI  5  to  S20 
each,  aspneas  paid  la  iota  of  Ave.  Two  Hetfer 
Calvee  Iroea  registered  sire  (dan's  record  27  lb». 
butter  7  days).  an<i  Registered  BuH  Calf  for  SOO 
t.  o.  b.  CorUand.  Nice  carload  of  twa-year-old 
Heifefa,  bred  to  rerfssered  sire.  I  eeO  aatlatactioa 
aad  everything  in  Holatelas. 

C.  W.  ELLIS.  Jr..  Cortlaad.  N.  V. 
Ofllce.  31  1-2  Mala  St.  iBell  ptioae. 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

7.8  Holstein  cal\-rs,  either  sex,  95  to  tM  eadi.  ex- 
press prep.-vid  in  lots  of  5.  45  higb  ftaAe  «-ye«r- 
ol<l8,  clo^  spriiiscrs,  $65  to  $80  each,  40  vcarlinK* 
not  bred;  SO  registered  beiferi  ready  to  breed  $1*5 
each.  S8  registered  bulls.  Registered  and  high 
grade  cows  at  farmers'  prices. 

John  C.  Reagan.  Tully.  N.  Y. 


"NO  HORNS'* 

Naturally  PoUed    Holstem-Friesian 

bull  calves,  rinH  by   a  son  of    the  World's  Recoitl  senior 
4  yr.  old.  1294.7  lb.    butter  In    365  days,  at  $100  aad  ud 
Deeertptive  catahw  tor  stamp. 
OEO.  E.  SIEVENSON  .taoNS.  Clarke  Summic  Pa. 


Reg.  &  Grade  Holsteins  |^'*^.^e«b- 

eash  or  part  credit.  7-3  Holstem  Calves  ('days  old     $20 
*  $25  each.From  reg.  aires.  Harry  v  all.  Warwick.  N.  Y. 


Rnglstemd  Holstein  bull  calves  froin  A   R.  O    dam^ 
and  a  30  lb.  sire.       Write  for  prloea.    pictun-s  and  ped- 

W ALTER  M.  CRUTTENDEN,       WiUces-Barre,  Pa. 

Jpegiatered  HoUteIn  and  <.iiernscy  bulls  from 
"^^valves  to  serviceable  age.  2.'iO  animals  In  tbe  heed 
BOHNYMCAIM  FARMS.    R.   D.  I,     HamsbunlTpa; 


AYRSHIRE    BL'LL    CAI  VES  Advance   Regtotry  an 
erstry.    Priced  \o  selL     They  will  improve   your    herd. 
ROBKRI'  TKMPI.KTON    A-  SOX.  UUS  I'KR.     PA. 


Millcirn*  Sfiorllinrn^  ^"^  eslves  bred  from  the 
IIKIII^   rMIOriflOrn>  ,^t    mllking  .strains    for 

me:also  few  heUcrt.   CM.  Kennedy  A  Sons.  Ulner.  Pa. 


TIrtlslpJn  Riill«    *"*"  ^-  ^-  "  ''•""'•  ^  f"*  you' 
iiuiaiciii    nun."*    wanla:they  are  prlcerl  toaell.  M. 

B.Basehoar,  Crystal  flprlnt;  Stocic  Fami.l.lttln>town,Pn. 


Him      Ayrshlrcs.  5 cowa.5  vearl Ing  lieirpr«,5beiler 

ivuvT.    calves,    cood breeding.      Inauire 

LE>rr  BROS.  W  Y.SOX.  PA. 

Tit^ft     Toi«ar»\rc     f'rom    sonio    of    the  moat  noted 

rtef?.  .lerSCyS     hiood  in  the  world. 

fted  O.  W.  RUVK.     Woodlawn  Farm,  Allentown.  Pa. 

For  Sale  Fine  Reg.  t-iiem^«?v  helfer8.lTtip.  *  Americjin 
bted.Somo  tofre-ih'^nAiir  Some  flnelmp.  Rranddaughtcr) 
of  tJov.  ('hcne;  bull  calves.     J.S.Yoder.      W<><wter.O. 

HOL.STF.IN  Bn.l«  ftge  seven  months,  average  reo- 
onl  of  grandams  ^^\  lbs.  Kvenlv  marked.  Well  grown. 
Price  $75.  Oaki  DaL'y  Farm.         Wyalusing,  Pa. 


T 


ELL  the   advertiser    you  saw 
adv.  in    Peaasylvania   Farmer. 
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Give  the  Boys  a  Mother  s  Care 


'  (■ 


WHEREVER  wkr's  vicious 
fang  is  thrust,  there  goes  the 
Great  Minister  of  Mercy — not 
only  to  nurse  the  sick  and  wounded, 
but  to  reheve  misery  and  misfor- 
tune, whether  it  be  rebuilding  the 
devastated  farms  and  homes  in 
reconquered  France,  assisting 
dependent  families  of  soldiers  in 
America,  aiding  civilians  in  mar- 
tyred Armenia,  or  giving  comfort 
to  American  prisoners  in  cruel 
Germany.    The 

American 

+ 
Red  Cross 

is  unbounded  in  territory,  un- 
limited in  service.  It  may  give 
your  boy  free  coffee  and  sand- 
wiches in  some  railroad  yard  as 
he  goes  on  his  way  to  the  front, 
or  it  may  re-educate  some  one's 
else  crippled  boy  for  the  pursuit 
he  can  best  follow  when  he  comes 
back.  Wherever  help  is  needed, 
there  is  the  Red  Cross  —  tender  but  big,  human  but  organized  —  and 
always  with  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  Government. 


HP^/P^ 


Your  Red  Cross  is  an  all  American, 
largely  volunteer,  organization,  authorized 
by  Congress,  headed  by  President  Wilson, 
audited  by  the  War  Department,  enthusi- 
astically approved  by  your  Army  and  Navy, 
and  your  Allies. 

The  v^ork  covers  both  military  and 
civilian  relief  in  every  wslt  torn  Allied 
country,  and  full  reports  of  all  expenditures 
are  continually  being  published,  or  are 
available  through  the  Chapters. 


Every  cent  of  every  dollar  received  for 
the  Red  Cross  War  Fund  is  spent  for 
war  relief. 

All  administration  costs  and  relief  work 
for  other  than  war  purposes  (such  as  the 
Halifax  and  Guatemala  disasters)  are  taken 
care  of  out  of  membership  dues,  and  the 
interest  which  accrues  from  the  banking  of 
the  War  Fund  has  made  actually  available 
for  war  relief  at  least  one  dollar  and  twcr' 
cents  for  every  dollar  contributed. 


Ctmtriiuttd  thfuii.  Divititm  »f  jtJy*rHtimt 


Vuiu4  timui  G.v'f  Ctmm.  m  fuHU  ImftrmsHm 


Thii  spate  etntributeJ  for  the  Winning  $f  tht  War  bf 
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Venrtstjtvania  Farmer  -  ^ay  2s;  i9i"^" 

Farmers  Are  Called  To  Mobilize 

Some  Timely  But  Neglected  Duties  Pointed  Out 


"^ni'k^^l 


VentmytViani40^iammer 


3^543 


It  is  a. hazardous  undertaking  to  write  down 
for  the  public  eye  preliminary  impressions  of 
anything,  let  alone  about  disclosures  coming  out 
of  the  war.  Nevertheless,  some  predictions  may 
be  safely  made  even  now. 

.  A  world's  famine,  like  a  huge  cloud  in  the 
sky,  is  not  only  visible  but  grows  nearer  with 
each  passing  day.  This  is  not  a  delusion  or  wild 
idea.  Predictions  of  over  a  year  ago  from  un- 
questioned authorities  are  already  making  them- 
selves manifest;  Government  officials,  the  press 
and  the  public  are  disregarding  all  warnings 
more  or  less,  because  this,  the  greatest  of  all 
catastrophies,  is  completely  over-shadowed 
(eclipsed,  so  to  speak)  by  our  entire  engross- 
ment in  the  preparation  for  war. 

To  be  sure,  the  producer  will  not  be  found 
In  the  least  advantageous  position  during  such 
a  turbulent  period.  But  even  so,  it  behooves 
the  farmer  to  look  well  to  his  halyards  in  the 
face  of  a  storm  of  such  magnitude.  No  one  can 
pretend  to  know  the  real  facts  of  the  situation. 
but  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  German 
drive  on  the  Western  front  has  hastened  matters 
to  a  considerable  extent  so  far  as  America  i* 
concerned  at  least.  The  pressing  need  on  the 
firing  line  for  every  trained  soldier  available 
will  increase  the  perplexity  of  the  already  over- 
taxed shipping  facilitiep.  We  received  instruc- 
tiojis  some  weeks  ago  to  sweep  the  •gr:inaries 
clean,  while  all  the  time  millions  of  bushels  of 
grain  are  piling  up  on  the  wharves  at  Australia 
and  other  distant  ports,  for  the  very  good  rea- 
son that  the  shrinkage  in  ships  reached  th"? 
point  several  months  ago  where  it  became  neces- 
sary to  draw  upon  the  supply  nearest  at  hand  to 
meet  the  demands  of  our  allies.  There  ii  no 
question  but  that  this  country  will  give  her  very 
all  if  need  be.  and  as  the  situation  becomes  more 
iuf«.nse  people  will  be  jostled  into  serious 
thuugbt.  Our  highly  costly  system  of  living, 
wh'^reby  65  percent  of  the  consumer's  dollar,  a 
gr"jt  p«rt  of  which  goes  for  work  of  no  social 
value,  will  come  up  for  review.  No  one  doubts 
the  final  outcome.  The  ultimate  consumer  un- 
der such  circumstances  must  win  a  decisive  vic- 
tory in  (he  curtailment  of  prices  on  all  food 
stuffs.  Is  agriculture  sufficiently  organized  to 
demand  a  seat  at  the  council  table,  and  present 
a  claim  for  a  price  to  the  producer  which  shall 
be  an  increase  over  the  farmers'  35  percent  of 
present  prices? 

The  two  classes  of  people  have  no  way  of 
dealing  directly  with  each  other.  They  have 
to  deal  thru  representatives.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  speak  of  negotialions  between  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer.  For  when  you  look  around  to 
find  the  farmers,  you  discover  several  million 
people  spread  thruout  the  length  an!  broadth  of 
the  land,  with  certain  common  habits,  i  leas  and 
loyalties.  bi:t  nowhere  do  you  find  them  banded 
together  in  sufficient  numbers  to  have  what 
might   be  termed  a  "representat've   negotiator". 

In  rec'M'ng  the  many  appointments  to  ad- 
vI.->ory  boards  made  by  the  President  during  the 
past  year,  the  farmer  has  evidently  not  been 
thought  of  in  sufficient  niimbers  to  gain  recogni- 
tion. To  be  sure,  there  are  some  thirty  million 
people  working  and  living  on  farms,  but  a  large 
percentaHie  h  ;vtf  never  elevated  themselves  above 
the  great  mass  that  go  to  make  up  the  every-day 
citizen.  The  farmer  who  has  never  affiliated  hiin- 
eelf  with  an  association  that  is  working  for  a 
better  and  more  enlightened  agriculture  is  n) 
more  a  farmer  than  an  oarsman  is  a  sailor.  Pad- 
dling one's  own  canoe  in  the  industrial  world  ii 
as  impracticable  as  the  use  of  row  b  )at3  would 
be  In  carrying  on  sea  trade  and  coast  defense. 
Co-operation  with  a  unity  of  purpose  U  wh;t 
makes  a  large  body  of  men  formidable  and  et- 
fective.  Germany  treated  America's  threat*  of 
war  with  mor^i  or  less  contempt  because  they 
were  reckoning  with  our  snu'U  ar'.uy  and  not  a 
nation  of  over  a  hundred  million  people. 

The  farmers'  nonentity  in  the  world  of  af- 
fair-t  today  is  di'e  to  prejudices,  customs  and 
♦he  failure  to  support  a  co-ordinatfi  efi'.irt  of 
any  kind.     Take  the  labor  aituatiou  for  a  recent 


example.  Right  here  wa  find  collective  bargain- 
ing going  ca  thru  a  Labor  Policies  Board  with 
repre.sentatives  of  organized  business  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  together  with  two 
members  unpointed  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wil- 
son to  represent  the  public.  From  all  indica- 
tions, the  matter  of  hours,  v.'i;ges,  etc.,  has  been 
adjusted  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  to  the  ap- 
parent satisfaction  of  every  one  concerned;  with 
but  one  exception,  the  iooA  priducer  whose  part 
in  the  nation's  war  stands  second  to  none,  has 
not  been  considered.  Men  not  wanted  for  other 
work,  and  boys  and  young  women  are  thought 
to  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  fiil  in  the  gaps  on 
the  farms.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  such 
an  assumption  couIJ  have  gained  headway,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  omission  from  the  conferenoe, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  farmer  has  been 
neglectful  of  his  duty  in  placing  agriculture  on 
the  front  line  where  it  could  not  fail  of  being  a 
potent  factor? 

This  is  only  another  indication  as  to  which 
way  the  wind  blows.  But  after  all  has  been  said, 
providing  space  would  permit  a  discus.sion  of  the 
hundred  and  one  different  subjects  that  might 
easily  be  reviewed,  the  farmers  should  require 
no  other  incentive  to  spur  them  on  to  action 
than  the  opportunity  brought  about  by  the  war 


Mailbox  in  Concrete  Fence  Post 

to  crush  their  arcli  etieiny  for  all  tlma.  This 
enemy  of  which  I  speak  is  a  common  enemy  to 
ojciety,  standing  betwaan  the  pr.iducer  and  the 
consiiuier,  keeping  thdin  as  widely  separated  as 
possible,  fixing  privies  b  »th  ways,  conducting 
grain  elevators,  ,st)rigi  and  cold  storage  plants, 
whose  silei  buige  wi'h  their  load  during  tha 
t'lv.a  cr.)ps  are  marketed,  t)  be  drawn  upon  dur- 
ing off-seasons  whaa  prices  are  pushed  up  to  a 
desirable   altitude. 

Th's  .special  priviiega  system,  operating  as 
a  distributor,  exercising  :;n  influence  at  the  na- 
tional and  state  capit.)ts,  h.is  reached  Its  last 
inning.  Public  opinion,  driven  by  dire  neces- 
sity, once  aroused,  will  maka  short  work  of  auch 
a  drain  on  the  wealth  and  vitality  of  the  nation. 
Will  the  farmers  ba  in  at  the  killing?  That 
is  the  question. 

Organized  lab  )r  has  a  representatlva  at 
Washington  and  little  trouble  in  gaining  the 
Presidenffl  ear  whea  Impartant  matters  coma  up 


for  attention.  The  farmer  mu^t  gain  a  similar 
position  when  "hungry  America"  demands  a 
more  direct  marketing  system;  otherwise,  agri- 
culture may  be  found  burdened  with  just  a.s 
heavy  a  load  as  it  has  always  had  to  carry. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  my  readers  that 
the  kind  of  co-operation  advocated  in  this  ar- 
ticle has  become  a  necessnry  duty.  Strikes  and 
force  methods  are  despicable  and  should  be  un- 
lawful, but  when  it  comes  to  the  point  where 
organized  action  Is  required  to  protect  family 
and  property  from  conditions  that  have  brought 
about  a  situation  whereby  the  average  man  oi! 
industry  cannot  prosper,  it  is  time  for  the  farm- 
er to  leave  off  plowing  long  enough  to  attend 
and  give  the  agricultural  association  in  his  com- 
munity undivided  support. 

During  times  like  the.se,  the  Department  o' 
Agriculture  should  have  been  an  active  agent 
working  for  beUer  conditions  on  the  farms,  there- 
by enabling  agriculture  to  strengthen  its  posi- 
tion. In  this  respect  it  has  failed,  as  well  as 
neglected  pressing  problems  that  came  up  for 
attention.  Secretary  Houston's  policies  have 
been  the  cause  of  much  unfavorable  comment, 
end  ju*tly  so.  for  obvious  reasons.  It  is  no  part 
of  my  purpose  to  criticize  the  administration  ex- 
cept so  far  as  It  is  necessary  to  show  that  agri- 
culture has  been  slighted,  probably  unintention- 
ally so  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  neverthe- 
less re.sponsibIe  for  a  reaction  which  is  viewed 
by  Mr.  Hoover  with  some  alarm. 

If  the  farmers  are  to  be  held  responsible  for 
production  they  must  be  granted  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  production  poli- 
cies as  well  as  be  granted  agencies  for  the  ad- 
justmeat  of  difl!iculties  th:u  may  arise  from  time 
to  time.  Such  representation  and  participation 
can  onlv  exist  where  the  farmers  are  organized. 

Canada  is  in  a  better  position  than  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  crisis,  because  of  a 
somewhat  better  labor  situation.  Its  efficient 
coalitim  government  and.  above  air  hPf'qnae  o? 
the  spirit  of  effective  co-operation  that  dominates 
In  spite  of  minor  discords.  The  farmers'  associa- 
tions, th?  bankers,  and  a  government  that  has 
done  much  to  help  remove  obstacles  are  striving 
to  attack  this  huge  problem  in  a  practical  way. 
The  United  Farmers;  of  Alberta  and  the  United 
Grain  Growers'  Limited  and  similar  organizations 
which  began  a  few  years  ago  as  small  local  co- 
operative farmers'  associations,  are  a  power  in 
Canada  today  that  has  been  responsible  for  much 
Soo^  In  an  agricultural  way. 

A  Canadian  writer  .states  as  follows:  "Wes- 
tern Canada  now  hjs  A?,  members  in  the  House 
of  Common-*  as  against  2  7  in  the  last  Parliament, 
but  even  more  signiticant  is  the  fact  that  the  or- 
ganized farmers  are  represented." 

The  war  has  been  a  great  stimulus  to  cen- 
tripetal motion  in  the  masses.  Labor  is  going  '  i 
be  a  dominant  Hgure  in  tlie  reconstruction  pen.! 
after  the  war.  Mr.  Schwab  forsees  the  man  wltli- 
out  property,  the  workman  who  labors  with  !».^ 
hands,  as  the  man  who  will  dominate  the  worH. 
In  the  face  of  such  a  statement,  the  Labor  Part/ 
In  England  has  become  90  percent  organized  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  Overtures  have  been 
made  to  the  fariners  to  join  hands  and  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  a  gigantic  scheme  to  amal- 
gamate forces  Is  already  un.ler  way. 

Speaking  of  America,  the  fiirmers  can  ill  af- 
ford to  be  hampered  by  labjr  with  Its  fixed  habit 
of  thinking  an  1  acting  in  terms  of  immediate 
wages  and  hours,  instead  of  in  terms  of  control 
of  economic  conditions.  The  public  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly wary  of  radical  Innovations  and  read", 
upon  th3  slightest  provocation,  to  resist  any  cc<i. 
nomi:  changes  the  farmers  p-(»po8e  unless  ^h( '^ 
are  entirely  free  from  entanglements  that  can  be 
questioned. 

An  entering  weilg^  at  Wj««h:ngton  has  bo«^'i 
made  by  the  Federal  Board  of  Farm  Or«Taniz  - 
tlons.  Thl.s  should  be  followed  by  a  federatio-i 
of  all  associations  pertaining  to  agricultural  im- 
provement. Opuortunitv  is  surely  knocking  at 
the  fanners*  door  this  time. — Nathan  Price,  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa. 


By  the  Way 

By 

Father  Penn 


It  is  not  too  soon  to  order  seed,  implemente, 
ttc,  for  the  sowing  of  cover  crops.  Altho  every 
factor  in  the  farming  business  is  in  such  shape 
as  to  cause  neglect  of  such  work — the  price  of 
seed  being  high,  labor  scarce  and  freighting  un- 
certain— it  Is  also  true  that  every  factor  in  faver 
f.f  sowing  cover  crops  is  intensified  at  this  time. 
Tn  fact,  it  is  doubly  important  to  make  special 
fffort  to  ?ee  that  the  com  fields  and  other  fallow 
fields  shall  not  He  bare  and  idle,  but  shall  raise 
s-ome  crop  to  save  fertility  and  add  to  their  pro- 
ductiveness. 


It  is  not  too  late  up  to  the  middle  of  June 
to  plant  soybeans  for  hay.  A  bushel  to  the  acre 
drilled  in  good  soil  will  produce  two  or  more 
tons  per  acre  of  splendid  dairy  forage  and  help 
out  wonderfully  in  keeping  the  brood  sows  eco- 
nomically next  winter.  The  price  of  protein  feeds 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  opened 
the  eyes  of  a  great  many  stock  keepers  to  the 
necessity  of  raising  as  great  a  proportion  as  pos- 
sible, but  there  are  still  many  who  will  not 
change  the  kinds  of  crops  raised  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions.  Not  only  should  there  be 
a  much  more  general  use  made  of  the  compara- 
tively new  crops,  but  the  raising  of  clovers  might 
well  be  doubled  thruout  most  of  the  east.  Too 
many  farms  lack  a  sufficient  amount  of  lime  for 
best  success,  and  others  lessen  the  value  of  their 
hay  for  home  use  by  sowing  too  large  a  propor- 
tion  of  timothy. 


The  question  is  often  asked,  "Does  it  pay 
for  the  average  farmer  to  spend  time  and  money 
trying  to  grow  alfalfa  since  success  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  is  uncertain  while  other  legume 
crops  are  comparatively  easy  to  grow?"  This 
is  a  perfectly  sensible  question  and  one  which 
>indpr  prp«;«>nt  rirriim.«itances  may  he  ;.nswered 
in  the  negative.  Except  vn  farms  where  alfalfa 
has  been  established  and  inoculatif)n  secured, 
time,  land  and  labor  are  nuw  too  precious  tco  risk 
rn  a  gamble — especially  on  a 
irale  of  any  extent.  I  am 
aware  that  such  advice  is  not 
1  rthodox  when  compared 
with  past  teaching,  but  since 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  nine 
out  of  ten  men  who  have 
Tied  It  in  the  past  have  fail- 
ed the  first  time  a:  least,  is  it 
not  wise  to  forego  uncertain- 
lies  until  time  and  space  are 
less  valuable?  Wherever  it 
is  possible,  however,  alfalfa 
will  furnish  the  greatest  and 
most  economical  results  by 
i-.sing  it  as  a  summer  pasture 
!<  r  growing  swine.  They 
nepd  little  else  besides  good 
water   and   a   little   corn. 


A  gentleman  in  referring  the  other  day  to  real  saving  In  gasoline  if  the  tires  are  kept  fully 
a  woman  of  mutual  acquaintance  said,  "She  is  the  inflated.  Less  power  is  required  to  propel  the 
prize  pessimist".  That's  not  an  enviable  reputa-  machine  than  when  the  tires  present  a  broad 
tion.  To  be  known  among  our  friends  as  a  surface,  and  consequently  drag  a  little.  It  Is 
"kill  joy,"  or  "crape  hanger,"  is  only  slightly  also  economy  to  make  the  mixture  a  little  leaner 
less  objectionable  than  having  the  reputation  of  when  warm  weather  comes.  The  car  will  give 
being  a  chicken  thief  or  a  pickpocket.  They  all  more  speed  and  act  better,  too.  If  you  are  not 
take  something  from  you  without  giving  any-  familiar  with  carbureter  adjustment,  you  will 
thing  in  return.  The  long-faced,  dyspeptic  pes-  find  It  worth  while  to  consult  an  exptert. 
simist  tends  to  destroy  hope,  lessen  ambition  and  Naturally,  a  machine  heats  up  much  more 
spread  gloom  where  joy  might  exist.  There  are  quickly  in  hot  weather  than  when  the  air  is 
enough  sobering  influences  come  Into  every  life  cool.  Water  evaporates  and  it  may  get  low  in 
without  having  imaginary  ones  sung  in  a  minor  the  radiator  before  that  fact  is  realized.  Con- 
key  all  the  time.  At  this  of  all  times  everyone  sequently  it  is  well  to  look  to  this  matter  each 
should  make  special  effort  to  curb  their 'imagin-  day  before  starting  out.  With  some  automobiles 
ary  forebodings  since  there  is  enough  real  trouble  it  Is  quite  a  common  thing  for  the  fan  belt  to 
in  the  world.  become   loose,    so  that    the    fan    does   not    revolve 

as    rapidly    as    It    should.      When    this    happens 

t^®  water  is  sure  to  boil  and  the  engine  is  likely 

The    AutOmobfle    in     Hot   Weather  L^.^'^"f   overheated       Not    infrequently    a   fan 

helt  breaks  so  that  the  fan  stops  revolving  en- 
tirely.  Look  to  the  fan  belt  whenever  you  find 
With  the  production  of  automobiles  greatly  ****'  *^®  water  in  your  radiator  is  boiling. 
cut  down,  and  tire  prices  constantly  growing  Water  in  the  storage  battery  disappears 
higher,  it  behooves  the  automobile  owner  to  give  ™"*^^  faster  fn  warm  weather  than  when  the 
unusual  attention  to  his  machine  this  summer,  weather  Is  cool.  It  should  be  replenished  every 
It  seems  difficult  to  persuade  many  people  to  be-  ^^^^-  Grease  often  shows  up  in  dilTerent  parts 
lieve  that  more  tires  are  ruined  by  under-infla-  "^  *^®  ^^^  when  the  weather  becomes  warm  as  it 
tlon  than  by  over-inflstion.  There  is  a  popular  ^®*'  softer  then.  Be  sure  that  you  wipe  off  all 
belief  that  if  tires  are  inflated  to  their  rated  ^'""P^i's  grease  from  around  the  cups  and  turn 
capacity  in  hot  weather  they  are  likely  to  blow  ^^®  ^"P^  down  tighter.  The  grease  collects  dirt, 
out.  The  truth  Is  that  there  is  little  danger  of  ^™^  °^  which  may  work  into  the  bearings.  Of 
a  blow  out  itnless  the  tire  Is  weak  at  some  point.  ''O""^,  you  inspect  your  car  regularly  to  be  sure 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  amount  of  air  in  the  ^^^*  ^'^  *^^  grease  cups  are  filled.  Altho  most 
tire  Is  allowed  to  run  low,  so  that  the  tire  ^^'"^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^'^^  *  certain  grade  of  oil,  it  often 
spreads,  the  side  walls  are  broken  down  and  a  ^^PP^ns  that  better  results  are  obtained  in  sum- 
blow  out  invited.  Still,  when  the  weather  is  '"^'"  J*"'^^  ^  slightly  heavier  oil  than  that  used 
extremely  warm,  It  may  be  well  to  run  the  tires  '"  winter.  Also,  when  a  car  has  been  run  sev- 
with  about  ten  pounds  less  of  air  than  is  recom-  ^^^^  seasons,  it  is  likely  to  give  better  results 
mended  by  the  manufacturer.  This  is  especially  ^'*^  ^  heavier  oil  than  was  needed  when  it  was 
true  when  traveling  Is  to  be  done  over  asphalt  "®^'  ""'^^s  of  course  it  has  been  recently  and 
or  artificial    road    surfaces   of   any   kind,    because  ^^°''o^y  overhauled. — E.  I.  Farrington.  Mass. 

there   is   greater  friction    ihan    when   running  on — 

dirt  roads,  and  the  tires  heat  up  more.  It  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  carry  a  gauge  and  test  the  tires 
after  every  day's  nin,  because  a  leaky  valve  is 
likely  at  any  time  to  cause  a  tire  to  run  soft.  It 
is  almost  impossible  tn  tell  by  the  eye  whether 
p.  tire  Is  properly  inflated. 


CUT  CLOVER  EARLY 


Clover   must    be    cut    early    in    June    in    the 

southern   half  of  the  state  and  about   the  middle 

of  the  month  in  the  northern   p-rt  if  the  second 

.-    —    -w    ^t    ..^..c^,teu    iof   seed.      in    this   way 

When  the  same  size  tires  are  used  all  round    the    later    crop    will    escape    the    ravages    of    the 

considerable   economy    can    be   affected    by    trans-    clover  seed  midge,   a   small   maggot  that   lives  in 

fp-ing    those    on    the    rear    wheels    to    the    front    the    blossoms    and    by    Its    feeding    prevents    seed 

development. 

The  midge.s  appear  la  late 
May  and  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  clover  heids.  The  s:i:all 
maggots  feed  in  the  heads 
until  late  June,  then  fall  to 
the  ground,  pupate  and  later 
emerge  as  a  second  brood  of 
flies  late  In  July  or  early  In 
.\ugust.  When  the  crop  of 
hay  is  removed  earlj'  in 
June,  the  insects  die  as  the 
hay  i^  cured  and  th"  next 
crop  is  free  from  any  pos- 
sibility of  severe  atta:!-:.  Pas- 
turing the  field  unt;l  .-boat 
the  njiddle  of  Juno  brings 
the    same    result. 


A  trade  paper  remarks 
'hat.  "The  pampering  which 
farmers  have  received  from 
'he  governmtnt  has  made 
'hem  a  whining  class".  It 
is  not  worth  while  to  get 
worked  up  over  s.-.ch  expre'-- 
f^Jons.      Unsympathetic   people 

.re  likely  to  arrive  at  that  Conclusion  because 
farmers  protest  against  unfairness  and  injustice. 
Much  of  such  protect  bus  been  made  mainly  in 
'he  shape  of  fault-finding  without  an  efTurt  to 
remedy  conditions  and  the  critical  outsider  has 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  farmers  are  whin- 
•Th  and  pessimists.  This  is  not  true.  Altho 
:iuich  of  the  work  and  exj)erience  Is  calculated 
*o  discouraije.  yet  the  t-nvironment  and  its  in- 
fluence upfin  th(.t;e  who  live  in  the  ("otinfry  ttnd 
to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  h(»pe  and  ambition, 
«nd  the  world  continues  to  be  fed.  Of  course, 
'here  are  some  real  ])essimists,  but  the  proportion 
is  lower  than   in   many  i>ther  classes. 


An  Ideal  Seedbed  is  Fine  and  Firm  Bat  Not  Flat 

wheels  after  they  show  considerable  wear.     They 

will  run  murh  l(in{,er  in  fr;;nt  than  they  would 
if  left  on  the  driving  wheels.  If  you  carry  a 
sp;.re  tire  keep  it  in  a  case  or  at  least  do  not 
allow  water  to  remain  in  it  after  being  caught 
in  a  shower.  If  you  have  to  change  a  tire,  be 
certain  to  use  a  moderate  amount  of  talc  because 
in  hot  weather  the  tape  is  likely  to  adhere  to 
the  inner  wall  of  the  tire  and  be  damaged  when 
removed.  It  is  economy  for  the  man  whn  nins  a 
fcmall  car  to  use  over.-^ize  tires.  The  co«t  is  not 
very  much  greater  and  the  tires  will  la?t  very 
much  longer;  moreover,  the  car  will  run  easier. 
The  fart   Is  often  overlooked   that   there   Is  a 


CONSERVING   FOREST 
RESOURCES 

A  land  owner  of  Balti- 
more County,  Md..  who  had 
a  lOO-acre  tract  of  timber 
called  on  the  state  forester 
last  winter  to  make  an  ex- 
amin;',ti(:n  of  this  land.  He 
wished  some  practical  plans  of  improve- 
ment. The  plan  prepared  after  the  examin.-.- 
tion  was  accepted  by  the  owner  and  in  March  a 
forester  marked  the  trees  to  be  cut  and  estimated 
the  values.  There  was  matured  timber  but  also 
a  heavy  growth  of  "weed  trees"  which  must  te 
removed,  root  and  branch,  that  the  better  younc 
trees  might  have  a  fair  chance  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  thrifty,  young  trees  of  valued  kinds  -wtro 
left.  Over-mature  ones,  defective  rr  disei.Fe'. 
were  eliminated  as  were  the  matured  unes.  A 
forester  with  two  assistants  did  the  work  of  mark- 
ing.     Cost   was   |20;    value  of   trees,    $1,772.04. 
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The  June  Price 


wasting  40  per 
cent  of  the  com  crop. 
Make  green  pastures 
last  through  the  winter. 

A  silo  is  a  crop  sav- 
ings   bank — a    bank 
that  you  will  own,  and 
pay  the  profits  from  to 
yourself.      Many  silos        ^^ 
have  paid   for  them-     zJi 
selves  in  one  season.     " 
After  that  they  return     — 
100   per   cent   profit 
yearly. 

Build  a  Concrete 
Silo 

—because  concrete  is  rot- 
proof,  ratproof ,  windproof, 
fireproof,  jDcrmanent. 

Write  for  Bulktins  Nos.  55  and 56.  They  are  free 

for  the  asking. 


POMIAND^CEMENT  AS 

Officer  of 

Atlanta  HoI«n»        ^  Minnoapolii 

CKica^  InJianapoliS  N«?wY>rk 

Dallas  i  Kansas  City'  R»rlc«rsbuii^ 

Denver  Milwaukee  Pitlal»ut<;j,h 


C    I.  I    I  .  f'*^ 
oaii  t<aKif  x.ity 

San  Irancisco) 

Seatth 


Waxliin^ton.DC 


SEPARATORS 
SPREADERS^ 
ENGINES' 


I  DlfcttroniO«llowy*»F»ef  H— 

Lean  bow  Galloway  e»n»a»e  you  hiK  roonr r 
Hmyootlm™«W.6l«l«.«»««*».^'*«'"-"         ' 
V  othct  hnn  Implement.   You  know  ol 
L  othen  who  hare  traded  with  him  and 
sot  great  values.  Thiiyearbuy  bom 
\  Calloway  and  make  money  by  saving 
money.  When  you  buy  Irom  <".al 
loway  you  buy  direct  from  the 
—  factory.  Allwaste.allunneceisary 
expense. is  saved  when  you  buy  dl- 
^lectfrom  Galloway's  factories.  The 
■vine  on  your  year's  supply  wiU 
Lmoont  to  hundreds  of  dollars. 
FRCCBoakl    WHt.T»d«yl 

'     Bendatone.and««t<«»Ilowmr  «I9 
I've.  Book.  U-t  it  b«  your  buying 
suid*.     It  will  pott  you  on  the 
bisheat  Brad.  ImpIemenU  at 
f.ry  lowent  price..  W.  »nlp     ^ 
frofBSt.l>au1.Chicaco,Kai>>    J^ 
.   ■aaCitr.Wat.rloo.Coun-  ^ 
^    cU  Blnfta.  Bpok»n..     .^F_ 


WM  GALLOWAY  c 


there  can  be  a  purchase  made  by  the 

League     without     first     getting     the 

We  finally  got  by  the  first  of  May   membership  interested  in  it  and  thi.s 

more  easily  than  was  expected.  The  will   be   slow.      It    may   be   that    this 

real    trouble  seemed   to  be  the  Bor-  option    is    intended    only     for    locnl 

dens.     They  bolted  but  finally  came  farmers   where   the   plants    are   loca- 

back,   this  being  due  we  understand   ted.      A    little    later    we    will    likely 

to  a  larger  deal   including  June   and   know   just    what    is    being    aimed    iit 

perhaps  more.     On  the  27th  of  April   by  this  option. 

there   was    an    agreement    by    which        Even  if  we  have  to  take  the  $1.S0 

the   price    for   June   was   set    at   not   for  June  milk  and  let  the  dealers  sell 

less    than    $1.80    at    150    miles    from   at   13   cents  a  quart,  it  will  be  some 

New   York,    for    3    percent    milk    and   satisfaction  to  know  that  all  League 

probably  will  be  no  more.     We  know   milk  is  taken.     It  will  be  necessary 

that   the  retail   price  for  quart   bot-    to    take    somewhat    lower    prices    if 

tied  milk  of  "B"  grade  is  set  at   13    dealers  have  to  manufacture  some  of 

cents  for  May.     We  are  fearful  that    it    as    Is    claimed    now.       While    the 

the    same    price    is    fixed    for    June,  June  price  here   with  us   is   8   cents 

altho    the    producers    pay    nearly    a  less    than    a    year    ago,    the    League 

cent   and   a  half  less.      Perhaps  it   is   claims  that  for  April.  May  and  Juno 

unfair   to    assume    this    but    it    is    in   they    have   made   the    price    37    cent> 

keeping  with  much  good  business  of   higher  than  last  year.     I  have  figure  I 

the   distributor.      The   League   did    a   somewhat    on    this    and    make    it    30 

fine  thing  when  it  notified  the  local   oents   for   us  up-state.      The    present 

branches  that  the  Bordens  had  come   abnormal  situation  is  said  to  be   the 

into  the  agreement,   as  they  did  the   cause  of  the  cut. — H.  H.  L. 

evening  of   the   27th.   by   telegraph.  * 

While    June    milk     i.s     admittedly  ,r        /     ,  ,         -.k    /w 

.         .     .            .1-,     .u   *       •»!,   fi,«  c„r  The    early    May    trouble    with    the 

low  it  is  possible  that  with  the  sur-  .„    ^     ,           ,  ^,        ^.     ,    u 

,               K^             ,    ,    „„,    ,h^    „noof  milk  dealers  of  New  ^  ork  has  again 

plus   on   the   market    and   the   unset-  ..,    ,     .                „            ,♦».      . 

,    ,          j^^i        9t  .u^  „u««c,^  an,i  hnt  heen     settled     temporarily       without 

tied  condition  of  the  cheese  and  but-  • 

,    .     ,.       „,.  .  ^  oK«„t   in   -iv^i  a    strike.       Concessions      have     been 

ter  markets  it  may  be  about  all  "we  ,     ,      ,^     ^  ,            ,     , 

ui      «„„«,.f       Ai.nv   firm-  made   by   the   Dairymen's  League   tn- 

can  reasonably  expect.     Man\    rarm-  ,      '  .          ^          ^    .     ,           i.  ,  , 

„„»   »^-,;«    foori«  h-.vp   ?nnp   so  wards   this   end.    and    it    is    probable 

ers,   since   grain   reeds   nu\e   gone   »o  ,         .,      „,       ,,,   , 

,.   ,      ,               t    „  .f    „.j„fa»   i\c,\Tv\r\v  that   the  June  price  of   milk   will  be 
high,   have  cut   out   winter  dairying 

J  A     „.«    „..«,i„/.5no-    a    $1.S0 — a    big    drop.       This    was    be- 

to    a    degree    and    are    producing    a   •?  .    ,      ,  .  ,         „      ,„ 

,  -ts^^  r.t  o„M.,»or  niUk    Tt    cause  of  the  big  surplus  of  milk  now 

larger  proportion  of  summer  muK.  ii  o         i 

would  seem  as  tho  there  ought  to  be  existing  and  which  will  increase  thru 
a  demand  for  all  the  milk  produced  J"ne.  There  is  also  a  great  surplus 
next  winter,  but  that  depends  much  of  foods  made  from  milk  to  be  forced 
on  the  mental  attitude  of  the  con-  onto  the  market  to  make  room  for 
sumer  If  he  continues  to  believe  new  stocks.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
that  the  dairvman  is  growing  rich  new  price  will  enable  all  dealers  to 
at  his  expense  he  may  still  cut  down   continue    in    business.      The   Federal 

.  -  .,,,.,  ...  t,!-  i.„.^«i,.    Milk     rnminiRRion     for    onre     rpdiiced 

nis  orders  lor  muK.  aiiu  lei  ui.-?  loimi.?     -' 

go    hungrv    for    it    in    order    to    get   the   dealers'   price   to   consumers  one 

even,  as  he  thinks,  with  the  farmer,    cent  a  quart  for  May.  and  may  take 

It   is   stated    that   the   Milk    Commis-    further  action  on  June  retail   prices. 

sion    will   meet   again   May   20th   and    The  average  city  milk  will  test  about 

again   go   over  coats  and   see   if   they    3.3     percent    butterfat.     making    tho 

cannot  make  some  decision  that  will    April  price  to  farmers  about  5.S  cents 

settle  the  milk   question  for  the  re-   a    quart.      No    further    recoups    wil! 

be    made     after     the     12     cents      per 

cwt.  on  the  April  price.     A  few  small 

manufacturers    have    not    yet    agree^l 

to  pay  League  prices  but  it  is  though: 

that  they  will. 


Raite  Yovo"  Calve*  on 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk  I 

More   calves   have   been    raised    on  | 
Blatchford's    Calf    Meal    than   on    all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 
.    100  lbs.  makes  1)0  gallona  of  milk  eubstt- 
tute.  costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  slecU.  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

WriteforPamElileteSyantl^^^^^^^^^^ 

fully  with  Little  r-  No  Milk."    At  dealers,  or 
Rlalckfon!  Calf  M**  Co-npany.  I>e|>tJ8  W««k«»am.IlL 


mainder  of   the  summer. 

Option  on  Plants 
In  the  April  bargain  with  the  Bor- 
dens it  is  understood  that  the  League 
went  further  in  some  ways  than  ap- 
pears on  the  surface.  This  agree- 
ment gave  the  League  options  on  the 


Option  on  Plants 
Perhaps  the  most   momentous  inil]< 


A    M I LKER 

That    Milks 

without  stripping  aiur— 
without  injurinii  ymircowj 
Invcsligalc  this  milker! 
Buckw&lter  Supply  Co. 
DepL  P.    Lancaster.  Pa. 


LACTANT 


1.^^ 


Borden      plants      and      the      Bordens    news    for    years    is    that    the    Dairy- 
agreed    to    buy    all    their    milk    from     men's    League    has    secured     a    six- 
the    association    and    do    with    non-   months'  option  on  all  Borden  plant-, 
league  milk  whatever  the  League  ad-   if   a   sale    is    finally   consummated    i^ 
vised.      They    also    agreed    to    pay    to   -win    he   the   most    far-reaching   pier.> 
the  League  on  each  hundred  of  milk    of    co-operative    action    ever    accom- 
which  is  due  from  every  member  of    pllshed  by  farmers.     Borden's  are  th  « 
the  League  on  each  hundred  of  milk    largest   distributors   of   fluid   milk   in 
that    is   sold    by   the   League,    and    to    New  York  and   it  is  probable  that   ii 
do  it  without  further  signing  of  au-    the  deal  is  finally  consummated  th;r 
thorization     papers.     The    one    hun-    the    League    will    eventually    obtain 
dred  dealers  in  the  conference  board    control    of   other  companies   and    the 
have   heretofore   refused   to   pay    this   entire  distributing  business.  Tho  oh- 
commisslon    unless    authorized    to   do    taining    of    the   option    was    brouglu 
so   by   each   man   signing   such   a   re-    about    by    the    very    serious    market 
quest,  and  the  result   has  been   that   conditions  and  the  troublesome  sur- 
many   farmers  have  neglected   or  re-    pjug  of  milk  and  milk   products, 
fused  to  pay  their  rightful  share  to- 


ROSS  SILO  FILLERS  with  STEEL  &^?SiVii 


CYLINDCR 

No  Silo   too   hlfh 

or     requirements 

•o  grreat  but  what 

the     ROSS    Silo 

Filler  will  do  the 


The  Ross  Cylinder 
type  Silo  Fillers  No. 

IH  nnd  20  with  6  Tan 

"IHSTRinUTIO.M       

T.IFriLOW.SFERD  X'^igFaB^SS^-^^BWIiK                   i  work  With  ease. 

"'^ '^l:?'"   J}^^^,,H-JllmSiSK^^r                    ^HtMi                     mi  nen.<<on3  for  thin  fully  cx- 

arp  The  Pilo    '^"'''^^\^^y?^^^^^^^                   / X^MW^Ba^-^^M  puiiuti    In    loss   ChihIok. 

that    operate    sue-   ^L/l^^^^^'^^                         W~jK^^^                   Im  No  limit  tooiir  rtuaruntoe 

cesafullywithlO-20     ^Wi^                                         VTV^                     S'  •'♦'S""  "V  ilJfJS  *"  °"  "  ™ " 

arwl  12-24  Tractors.                                                             ^X*^                        B  to  THE  ROSS. 

For  johlilM  work  and  ertra  heavy  ncUblwrtiood  worlc  these  silo  Fillers  hav«>  no  «v|iml.     ludlvlduul  Guarantee 
wi'h  fvcr>-  machine.    Our  proposltloa  Is  especially  Intorestlnft  to  barly  Huyers. 

THE  E.  W.ROSS  COMPANY        Boa    l«l         SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO  68  Yaars' ExperlaMca 

Mactiinury  4n<]  Kcpttlra  ciuTifii  ht  convonunt  i»iimU. 


ward  the  expenses  of  the  League. 
This  statement  relative  to  the  com- 
missions Is  signed  by  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Bordens  and  by  the  pres 


Heceivers'  Settlement 
The    receivers   of    the    Mutual-M''- 
Dermott    Dairy    Company    are    trying 
to  l)uy  up  farmers'  unsecured  claims. 


ident    of   the   League,    and    is    posted  at  10  to  25  cents  on  the  dollar.  TherP 

on  the  door  of  each  of  the  250  plants  are  $780,000  in  these  claims  and  the 

of   the  Bordens.      This   it   is  believed  trustees  have  on   hand    assets   to   the 

will    eventuallv    force   all    dealers    to  value    of     $500,000     and    will    have 

pav  this  commission.  $600,000.  enabling  them  to  realize  C 

The    information    relative    to    the  percent  on  \he  claims.     Farmers  are 

purchase  of  the  Borden  plants  Is  not  warned  not  to  sell  their  claims  at  too 

so  authentic,  but  there  is  almost  cer-  low  a  figure. 

tainlv    an    option    granted    on    their        Milk  producers  of  the  Auburn  d.3- 

purchase.      It    does    not     seem      that  trict  are  asking  7  cents  a  quart,  ana 


Aiay  25,  1918. 

At  HI  .II'  .)  u 
fhe  dealers  of  the  city  will  raise  re- 
tail prices  to  12  cents.  State  dairy- 
men are  Interested  to  know  that  the 
Canadian  Food  Board  has  purchased 
the  entire  surplus  of  the  country's 
supply  of  cheese,  butter  and  con- 
densed milk  at  standard  prices,  or 
23  cents  for  No.  1  cheese  and  22  and 
221  cents  for  inferior  grades,  f.  o.  b. 
.steamer  at  Montreal.  The  Canadian 
cheese  output  amounts  to  about 
.$40,000,000  .1  year,  and  is  thus  put 
on  a  safe  basis.  Our  country  may 
well  follow  the  example  and  make 
use  of  the-  burdensome  surplus 
stocks. — F. 
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VETERAN 


JERSEY       BREEDER 
DIES 


Another  of  America's  veteran 
lireeders  has  answered  the  last  roll 
fall.  Mr.  Henry  N.  McKinney,  of 
the  firm  of  Ayer  &  McKinney,  prom- 
inent as  the  owners  of  Meridale  Jer- 
.'^eys.  died  at  his  home  in  New  York, 
.■\pril  26th.  Mr.  McKinney  entered 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  advertising  agents,  Philadelphia, 


The  Late  Henry  N.  McKinney 

in  1S75,  when  29  years  old.  Three 
years  later  he  became  a  member  of 
the  firm,  and  aided  in  making  that 
house  one  of  the  largest  advertising 
.igencies  in  the  world. 

Mr.  McKinney  and  Mr.  Ayer  were 
associated  in  the  fjrly  days  of  Jer- 
sey breeding  In  America.  Meridale 
.lerseys  became  a  working  herd  in 
1888,  and  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
as  well  as  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
country.  Mr.  McKinney  served  as 
vice  president  of  the  American  Jer- 
sey Cattle  Club  in  1892-9:1  and  as 
a  director  of  the  club  in  1S92-94.  It 
is  interesting  to  recall  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinney purchased  the  entire  Baron 
von  Richtofen  herd  of  Jerseys  in 
<'olorado,  in  1890,  and  brought  it 
Kast.  He  paid  $.'')0,000  for  the  10.1 
head,  making  the  largest  purchase 
of  blooded  stock  in  America  up  to 
that  time.  By  this  purchase  he  kept 
intact  a  famous  line-bred  St.  Lam- 
bert family. 


from  this  practice  thru  li^  decision 
of  a  Public  Service  Commission.  This 
gives  grounds  for  renewed  hope  to 
fanners  in  the  central  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  state.  The  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  has  re- 
cently taken  the  matter  up  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
roads in  an  informal  conference,  but 
to  date  the  appeal  has  been  turned 
down. 

The  farmers'  representatives  show- 
ed that  dairy  farmers  are  losing 
much  valuable  man  and  horse  labor 
thru  this  practice,  labor  that  should 
be  in  use  on  ttie  farm  taking  care 
of  the  rush  of  crops.  Many  times 
trains  are  not  on  schedule  time  and 
some  are  frequently  hours  late.  All 
of  these  delays  keep  both  farmer 
and  his  team  at  the  station  and  away 
from  work  that  ought  to  be  done  at 
home.  The  practice  was  attached  as 
being  an  economic  loss  to  the  coun- 
try, since  it  was  shown  that  the  em- 
ployment of  extra  labor  by  the  rail- 
roads would  not  cost  as  much  as 
is  now  lost  by  farmers  whose  horses 
are  idle  all  the  time  they  have  to  give 
to  this  loading.  All  agreed  that 
when  the  railroads  were  able  to  show 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  amount  of  the  increased 
expense  entailed,  the  farmers  would 
recognize  such  claim  as  valid. 

The  increased  cost  to  the  railroads 
necessary  to  handle  milk  as  they  do 
other  classes  of  freight  cannot,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  equal  the  loss 
of  time  which  is  handicapping  those 
who  have  to  load  the  milk  at  pres- 
ent. We  feel  that  the  desired  relief 
is  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  sustain  and  if  possible  in- 
crease farm  production  this  year. 
Farmers  are  offered  many  sugges- 
tioiirs  these  ila>  s  lit  rtigard  iu  labor. 
Some  are  practical  but  most  are 
visionary.  Here  is  a  concrete  prop- 
osition that  should  receive  the  sup- 
port of  all  those  interested  in  con- 
serving lime  and  increasing  effort  on 
the  farm.  The  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  will  press  the  ap- 
peal. No  matter  where  you  are  lo- 
cated, write  us  and  give  your  exper- 
ience, and  we  will  pass  the  informa- 
tion on  in  an  appeal  to  those  higher 
up.  Art  now  before  it  is  too  late  for 
this  season's  crops. — Robert  W.  Bal- 
derston.  Secretary  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  Heed  Bldg., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


PROTEST  LOADING  MILK 


Waste  of  Valuable  Time 


For  years  there  has  been  wide- 
spread, tho  unorganized,  dissatisfac- 
lion  among  farmers  with  the  railroad 
regulation  that  compels  the  individ- 
ual milk  shippers  to  assist  in  load- 
ing milk  cans  from  station  platforms 
into  the  milk  cars.  This  practice 
has  been  defended  by  the  railroads 
on  the  grounds  thas  it  expidited  the 
iiiovenient  of  combination  milk  and 
passenger  trains,  and  was  an  impor- 
'ant  consideration  in  arriving  at  milk 
traffic  rates.  Farmers  west  of  Pitts- 
burgh   have    recently    secured    relief 


DON'T  WASTE  SKIM  MILK 


Because  skim  milk  is  not  profitably 
utilized  for  human  food,  the  loss 
from  waste  of  this  important  product 
amounts  to  more  than  the  total  food 
value  of  all  the  meat  produced  in  the 
I'nited  States,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
^Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  in 
])ointing  out  the  value  of  cottage 
cheese  as  a  human  food,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  every  pound 
of  cottage  cheese  there  is  about  one- 
lift  h  of  a  pound  of  protein,  nearly  all 
of  which  is  digestible.  Meats,  on  the 
other  hand,  usually  contain  less  pro- 
tein and  besides  have  a  certain 
waste,  such  as  bone  and  other  in- 
edible material.  Cottage  cheese  does 
not  contain  quite  so  much  energy- 
producing  material  as  meats,  but 
neveriheless  supplies  energy  much 
cheaper  than  meats.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  skim  milk  which  normally 
go  to  waste  could  be  saved  for  hu- 
man consumption  by  making  it  into 
cottage   cheese. 


THE  "ACID'*  TEST 
OF  VALUE 

At  an  auction  sale  the  buyer  makes  the  price. 

Auction  prices  arc  apt  to  be  lower  than  the  real  value  war- 
rants, rather  than  higher. 

In  any  ca.se,  auction  pric;s  represent  the  estimate  of  value 
placed  on  the  article  by  the  buyer  and  not  the  seller. 

During  the  pa.st  few  months,  the  cow  owner's  appreciation 
of  the  unusual  values  offered  in  De  Laval  (ream  Separators  has 
been  demonstrated  in  a  most  reinarkai)le  way. 

From  one  .slate  after  another  have  come  reports  of  thesaleof 
De  Laval  machines  at  farm  auctitms— machines  which  had  been  in' 
steady  use  for  several  years— at  prices,  in  nio.st  cases,  only  two  or 
three  dollars  less  thsm  the  sale  price  when  new;.sometimesat  prac- 
ticiiUy  the  same  price  at  which  the  machine  was  sold  when  new; 
and, in  several  instances,  at  even  more  than  the  original  list  price. 

In  February ,at  a  Missouri  auction  sale,  aD<'  Laval  in  use  two 
years  was  sohl  for  $l.'2.5a:;ove  the  original  purcha.><e  price. In  Ken- 
tucky a  farmer  paid  for  a  De  Laval  ."i^^^.OO  more  than  the  original 
price,at  an  auction  sale.  Last  January. in  West  Virginia,  asecond- 
•ia>.«^  I  <  >.- i^.t ,  a.i  .lijivi  u,  c»ti\.i.>>j.>  ty'i-r-.i>Kf  !«->.>  iiitiii  iiif  oritiiiai  cata- 
log  price.  On  January  l.>th,  in  Ohio,  a  De  Laval  machine  in  use  a 
year  wassold  at  aucti)  i  for  exactly  the  same  pricr  it  brought  when 
new.  and  at  another  point  in  Ohio  a  De  Laval  in  use  several  months 
brought  .several  dollars  more  at  auction  than  the  original  Hst 
price.  In  the  province  of  Ontario,  early  in  April,  a  De  Laval  in 
use  si  ace  1016  brought  at  auction  a  price  $5.00  higher  than  the 
owner  paid  for  it  when  new. 

In  contrast  with  these  prices  ])aid  for  De  Lavals  at  farm 
auctions,  it  is  interesting  to  in)te  that  when  other  makes  of  cream 
.separators  are  offered  they  arc  u.sually  li.sted  simply  as  a  "cream 
.separator,"  and  not  by  name.  Often  there  is  no  bid  for  such  ma- 
chines and  their  usual  auction  prices  run  from  };<  10  to  $1.5.  We  have 
never  heard  of  one  that  .sold  at  auction  for  half  its  original  cost. 

Perhaps  you  may  not  have  had  an  opjxirtunity  to  learn  of 
the  cleaner  .ski mining,  easier  turning,  the  great  durability  and  the 
splendid  .service  given  by  the  De  Laval  machines,  but  here  is  the 
strongest  and  best  sort  of  evidence  that  those  who  do  know  cream 
separators  appreciate  that  the  man  who  buys  a  De  Laval  jjets 
g(X>d  and  generous  value  for  the  purchase  price.  And  further 
that  even  after  a  De  Laval  has  been  several  years  in  use,  it  is 
practically  as  good  as  new. 

If  you  are  without  a  cream  separator  or  in  need  of  a  new  ar 
better  one,  why  not  see  the  local  De  Laval  ayent  immediately? 
If  you  don't  know  him,  address  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as 
below,   for    any   desired   particulars. 

THE  DE  LAVAL   SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


Green     Mountain 

SILOS 

•r*  bnilt  to  iitay.  B««t  mstcrish 
snd  workmanship  ni«int»in  the 
Crefn  MountBin    roputation    for 

Sjality.     Creofotp  dipixil  »t«ve«, 
oso-fittinp'.  iiafe-like  door».  and 
new  (Tuv-wire  snchoniBe  lya- 
teiti   nriake   s    perfect    silo. 
H'nte  for  dnrnptire  fold- 
er $.  Save  by  ordering  early. 
Tkt  CRCUIFIIT  MCKUE  NFS.  CO. 
34S  Mitti.,lliitiMid,IL 


1 


HERE'S  the  Mmplrtt.  ino<t  con- 

enient  and  efilcient  hand  tepsra* 

or.    It  t'cU  every  ounce  of  cream 

out  of  t.e  tniiu ;  |[ivos  you  every 

penny  of  profit  In  your  butter. 


Reld  Disc  Separator 

stiachei  to  wgll— out  of  wtv  when  not  In 
use.  Wei|;ns.'<albi.  boxed  tor fihipmeoU 
Send  for  i>ooklc-t  o(  Dairy  Supplies. 

H.  »*iu  c'resBfry  *  Dairy  Ivpply  Os. 

••tk  Bt.  sad  Bav«rror4  Ave.,  Fklls 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

■very  Kronomy  Silo  Is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  I'rtiui  anchorlnKsystem  that  makes 
it  sbiolutely  permanent.     Knsilaue  Is  al- 
ways lre>h  and  sweet— it  can't  spoil  In  an 
Economy  Silo.   Perfect  ftttmg  doors  make 
tba  Silo  perfectly  air*  tichU    Hjops  form 
easy  ladder.    Built  of  lon({  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  OrcKon  Fir.    You  can't  buy  a 
better  silo.    Also  all  sizes  Water  Tanks. 
Our    motto    is    quality    through     and 
throueh.    Factories  at  Frederick.  Md. 
and  Koanokc,  Va.    Write  for  cataloff. 
tCOWOMY  8IU)  4  MfS.  CO.,  Oept.  Q,  imtMk,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


Improved  Champion 
MILK  —COOLER  — AERATOR 

Aerates  as  well  as  cools  milk    Recommended  by 
leailini;  crc)inirnV<i  and  proiiucers. 
M  vrur  dealrr  cunnot  suppiv  \u  ,  write  lor  spe- 
^i:il  '."rr.      Pfvcr  itivc  li  ;.lcr  Irrc. 

Buy  the  Genuine  Champion 

S.'ip.r      trrri'orx-     uyrn     lor     ffnod     SeetitS. 

CHAMWON  IIIIK  COOIJR  CO..  DtptY,  Ctrtlmil.  H.T 
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l*Y  you  aew    the   adverliMfiKnt    in    PannayUania 
'  Farmer  whan  you    are    writing  to  our  advartiaara 
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Our  job  is  lo  seroe  our  readers.      Hhenevcr  and 
whcrsocr  we  car^  help  you.  write  us— The  Editors. 


Report.^    of    shortened    rations    for    the 
TppiI  the      ^^lieii  .soldiers  emphasizes  the  urgency 
iMiers        of  the  European  demand  for  flour.  The 
American     peopie     na>e     i.o..^     .-^t-. 
wonderful  things  in  the  conservation  of  the  most 
n.eded  foods.     People  of  whole  areas  have  pledged 
•he-nselves  to  eat  no   more  wheat    flour  until   the 
re.xt   harve.st.      More   and  larger  hodie.-*   of   people 
have    curtailed    wheat    consumption    to   the    mini- 
nrrn       A.11    of   these   efforts   have    been   necessary 
f,.   "srVetch    the    limited    supply    over    the    urgent 
reeds   of   our   lighting  men.      And    there   are  sti 
sW  weeks  to  two  months  before  .he  new  crop  will 
be  available,    and   still   longer   before   wheat    flour 
can    move    in    considerable    volume.      This    means 
that  farmers  must  sell  all  wheat  on  hand  or  our 
voldiers    and    those    of   our    allies    must    go    with- 
o't       There   is   nothing   to   be   gained   by    holding 
nl  ■    The   needs    are   so    great    that    the   Food    Ad- 
,.u„istration    urges    selling    even    what    has    beeii 
held  for  .seed.      The  possibility  of  short  suppl>    at 
seeding  time   is  so  remote  and   the  P--nt   needs 
■^re  so   great    that    all    farmers    are   urged    to   .sell 
:u  the   wheat  they  have.     Each  bushel  sold  now 
will    provide    bread    for    a    little    more    than    one 
soldier   in   Europe   until    the   new    crop   supply    J 
available.     It  is  unpatriotic  not  to  sell.     It  i»  onl> 
humane  to  let  it   go.     Sell  now. 
?te.      r^      ^^ 
While   much    that    is   being   done   by 
the    different    agencies    to    mobilize 
labor  for  the  farm   will  likely  prove 
a    waste    of    effort,    yet    we    want    to 
„rge  fanners  to  view  the  possibilities  of  new  and 
outside    sources    of    help    with    open    mind.      V^e 
have  to   face  as  a   fact  that   cannot   now  be  rem- 
edied  U-  reduction  of  farm  labor  caused  by     he 
1-aving    of   sons    and    other    experienced    help    for 
facorle.   and    war   activities.      We   must    also   ac- 
cept   .^  a    fact    that    food    must    be    produced    tn 

fbundance.  ^.  i.i.nr 

one  of  the  most  promising  sources  of  labor 
J,  the  voung  men  below  draft  age.  There  are 
Lusands  of  these  in  the  ^^^^--^^J ,;,',;; 
are  anxious  to  be  of  service  and  many  of  them 
„,ake  good  after  a  little  experience  We  know 
It  Is  a  "bother"  to  'rain  them,  but  it  is  often 
worth  while-certainly  more  so  than  dependence 
Zn  unreli^.Me  floaters  who  cannot  get  or  keep 
a  job  in  other  places. 

Another   source,    especially   for  certain   lines 
such    a.    truck    farming,    poultry    raising,    greeu 


Adopt   and 
Adapt 


houses,  etc.,  is  women.  As  -pointed  out  in  an- 
other article  last  week.  "Why  Non-Essentials 
Must  Go,"  there  is  a  constantly  growing  short- 
age of  labor  in  this  country  now,  and  this  short- 
age will  continue  to  increase  while  the  war  lasts, 
and  it  is  up  to  farmers  to  make  use  of  the  help 
available  even  tho  it  differs  in  kind  and  quality. 
It  is  futile  and  unpatriotic  to  do  anything  less. 
^  ^  ^ 
New  York  State  has  swung  into  line 
The  with     a     compulsory     employment     act. 

Loafers  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  early  passed 
laws  compelling  all  male  citizens  to 
take  up  some  useful,  lawful  occupation  or  go 
to  jail.  They  may  have  missed  a  few  within 
their  borders,  but  they  have  made  loafing  so  un- 
popular that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  "pro- 
fession" has  moved  on  or  .gone  to  work.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  all  varieties  have  been  affected 
alike.  There  is  little  difference  between  the 
kind  that  loafs  on  park  benches,  around  fish 
ponds  or  around  city  club  rooms.  New  York 
claims  to  have  fallen  heir  to  many  floaters  when 
New  Jersey  drove  them  out.  What  may  Penn- 
sylvania expect  when  three  bordering  states  have 
put  up  the  bars  against  the  pests?  For  self- 
defense,  if  for  no  other  reason,  this  state  will 
need  to  enforce  the  patriotic  slogan:  To  work, 
to  the  workhouse  or  to  war. 

te        ?»l        |E4 

By  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
Farm  Implement  fient.  the  entire  farm  imple- 
Control  '"^"'^    industry   of   the   country 

is  to  be  put  under  licensed 
control.  The  order  going  into  eftect  June  2ft  will 
require  that  all  persons  engaged  in  the  importa- 
tion, manufacture,  storage  or  distribution  of 
farm  marhinery  obtain  a  Government  license 
and  cond^ict  their  business  subject  to  Govern- 
ment control.  The  control  regulations  provide 
.or  free  access  to  all  books  and  records  of  the 
licensees;  prevent  resale  of  implements  within 
the  trade  when  such  resale  tends  to  increase  the 
retail  price;  prevents  unreasonable  commi.ssions, 
profits  or  storage  charges;  and  prevents  specula- 
tion, restriction  of  production  and  monopoly  of 
supplies  or  equipment.  A  federal  agent  has  been 
appointed  to  administer  the  order  and  an  im- 
mediate inquiry  into  the  prices  that  farmers  are 
laying   is   promised. 

This    order    meets    a   demand    that    has    been 
growing   among    farmers.      It    is   another   step    to 
help  control   prices   on   things  that   farmers   must 
buy   and   supplements    the    regulations   already    in 
force    controlling    prices    on    some    of    th.^    things 
that  farmers  have  to  sell.      But   these  regulations 
seek  solely  to  control   profits,   and   in   no  way  at- 
tempt   to    fix    prices.      The    change    in    policy    is 
significant.      It    has    been    pretty    thoroly    demon- 
strated    that     absolute     price-fixing     !-■     attended 
with    many    dangerous  complications.      It    may   be 
easier  to  arrive  at   a  satisfactory  cost   price  of  a 
mower  or  a  binder  than  of  a  bushel  of  wheat   or 
:i   pound  of  wool.      But   if  the  principle   is   wrong 
in  one  case,  it  must  be  wrong  in  the  other.  Most 
farmers  are  convinced  that  price-fixing  on  wheat 
was   a   mistake.      Regulation   of   profits    from    pro- 
duction   to    final    sale    of    the    finished    product    is 
proving    more    satisfactory.      The    Government    is 
avoiding    further    trouble    in    implement    control 
hy    abandoning    the    price-fixing    policy.      Will    it 
correct    earlier   mistakes   by   dropping   that   policy 
in   the   control   of  markets  of   wheat    and   wool? 
?fc4      1i«      m 
While    we    are    not    at    all    satisfied 
Good    But         that    the   Federal    Farm    Loan    law 
Not  Perfect     '^  ba.sed   upon   the  right  conception 
of   the    farmer's    needs,    it    is    inter- 
esting as  well  as  gratifying  to  note  the  rapidity 
of  its  development.  The  opposition  of  the  money- 
lending    cla.ss    to    any    plan    which    would    divert 
money   from   its   ordinary   channels   of  investment 
where    it     can    be    turned    over    frequently    and 
more    profitably    is    very    evident.      The    need    of 
ndditional     banking     facilities     for     farmers     has 
been    denied,    while    politicians    and    others    have 
raised  the  cry  that  the  proposition  was  a  scheme 
by    which    Government    money    was    to    be    used 
to    develop   the   South.      In    regard    to    this   latter 
charge    it    is    to    be    noted    from    the    last    report 
of   Federal    Farm   Loan    Board   that    $177.0.17,450, 
or    about    60    percent,   of   the   $299,948,834    so   far 
applied    for    has    been     asked    by    farmers    in    21 
northern   states. 

The    weak   point    in    the   Farm    Loan   law    as 
tt  stands  now  Is   that  It  fails  to  provide  for  the 
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man  just  starting  in  the  business  of  farming  and 
who  does  not  own,  or  nearly  own,  a  farm.  It 
tends  to  perpetuate  the  present  tendency  and 
the  one  we  most  desire  to  change,  and  that  is 
farm  tenantcy.  The  proportion  of  farm  rent- 
ers has  been  increasing  for  the  past  30  years 
in  this  country  and  political  economists  view 
this  tendency  with  alarm.  The  Farm  Loan  law 
must  be  so  modified  that,  instead  of  hastening, 
it  shall  retard  further  development  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  ambitious  young  man  who  sees  the 
possibility  before  him  of  sometime  owning  a 
farm  makes  a  better  farmer  and  a  better  citizen. 
But  as  long  as  loans  are  limited  to  improving 
and  making  still  more  valuable  the  land  of  those 
who  already  own  it,  the  ambitious  young  man 
sees  his  chances  becoming  less  and  less. 

(ca     )i«     )« 

More    profit    could    be    made 
Grow  Buckwheat     from     the    run-down,      waste 

and    otherwise    unproductive 
land  by  raising  buckwheat  than  any  other  crop. 
Land  that  is  inclined  to   "go  wild"   and  grow  up 
with    briers    and    bushes    can    be    "tamed"    mor^^ 
easily    by    sowing   it    to    buckwheat    than   by    any 
other   method.      Buckwheat   is  not   insistent   upon 
great    fertility;    In    fact,    soil    in    a    condition    in 
which   it  would   not   produce   a  profitable   crop   of 
any       other       grain       will       produce       a       good 
yield      of      buckwheat       if      it       can       be      sup- 
plied   with    plenty    of    phosphoric    acid.    It    is    in 
every   way   a   cheap    crop    to   grow,    and    in    these 
times  of  great   need   for  cereal   grains  for  human 
consumption   there   should  be  special   effort   made 
to    increase    the    buckwheat    crop.       Three    liecks 
of   seed    and    200    pounds    of    acid    fertilizer    will 
insure   a  crop   on   land   suited   to   its   growth   ani 
this    Is    mostly    in    the    poorer    soil    regions.      Ot 
course,    both    these    factors    are    much    higher    in 
price    than    usual,    but    so    Is    the    market    price 
of  buckwheat  and  it  will  remain  so.  The  greatest 
diflliculty  may  be  in  securing  seed,  since  the  Ion? 
and   general   use   of   buckwheat  cakes   during   th^ 
past    year   has   reduced   last   year's   crop   to   small 
proportions. 


There  was  never  good  reason   for  mak- 
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.  „.,-,..„™       .iifr  rlRirvinp"    lnnd    their  own   milk   on'  ^ 
Milk  trains    at    the    shipping    stations.      Tii  ' 

practice    originated    with    the   establish- 
ment of  shipping  platforms  at  points  where  ther-^ 
were  no  regular  stations  and  no  station   employ- 
es.      The    railroads    might    have    met     the    need- 
l»y  supplying  milk  train  attendants  to  help  handle 
milk    at    all    stops.      But    the    farmers    were    then 
willing  to  do  the  work,   and   the  roads  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  let  them  do  it.     There  has  been 
little  change  In  the  practice,   largely  because  the 
farmers  have  gone  on  doing  the  work  that  should 
have    been    done    by    the    roads,    and    making    no 
organized    protest.       The    practice    was    always    .> 
burden    to    farmers,   even    when    trains    were   run 
on   schedule   time   and   labor  was   more   abundan 
and    time    less    pressing    on    the    farms    than    a' 
present.      A   wait   at    the   station    not    only    take- 
the  farmer's  time,   but   that   of  his   team   as   well. 
This    was    always    a    serious    hindrance    to    farm 
work.      In    these    days   of   labor   shortage    on    the 
farms  and   the  most  urgent   need   of  all   time  pos- 
sible   for    farm    work,    the    loss    of    time    become- 
a    waste    that    seriously    affects    all    classes    thru 
the  curtailed  production  of  farm  crops.     The  ad- 
dition  of   one   of   two   men    to   the  crews   of   milk 
trains   can  be   made  to  save  the    time   of   fifty  or 
more   farmers   and    their   teams. 

The    Inter-State    Milk     Producers'    Associa- 
tion has  taken  this  matter  up  with  the  railroads. 
as    related   by    the   Secretary   of    that    Association 
in    the    article    on    page    5    of    this    i-ssue.      Th^ 
farmers    have    declared    their   willingness    to    meet 
a    reasonable    charge    in    milk    freight    rates    for 
the   needed   additional    service.      In    spite    of    thi- 
the    railroads    have    refused    to    make    the    change 
in    "established    custom."      They    apparently    as- 
sume that   the  farmers  are  still   willing  to  do  the 
work   that    belongs   to    the   roads.      And    they  wil'. 
continue    on    that    assumption    unless    the    dair.v- 
men    rally    to    the    leadership    of    the    Inter-Sta'? 
ofl^cials   and   lodge   their  complaints   and   prote-^ts 
in    such    numbers    that    the    roads    cannor    affor' 
to   Ignore  them  longer.      The  Inter-State   Assoc:  •■ 
tion  is  prepared  to  carry  the  protest  to  the  hieii- 
est    authorities.      Back    them    up   and    help    ri^H' 
a  wasteful  practice  by  giving  them  the  stren^'H 
of  numbers.      This  means   all   dairymen. 
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HARRISBURG  NOTES 

Direct   Inheritance   Tax. — Some   of 
<he    legislators    in    interior    counties 
v.ho    were   candidates   for    renomina- 
lion  in  the  primary  campaign  ending 
I  ft  18    we*k    found    to   their    astjni.sh- 
laent  to^it  the  direct  inheritance  tax 
liw    WHS    more   or   leiss   of   an    issue 
;  mong   their  people   and   predictions 
that  votes  cast  on  the  bill  establish- 
ing   that    tax   last   winter   would    re- 
t;:rn  to  haunt  law-makers  were  more 
than  verified.  In  some  counties  candi- 
dates found    that    they   had   more  sx- 
riainlng   to   do  «bout   the   direct    in- 
heritance   tax    law    than    any    ether 
hill  and  that  it  w^g  almost  e.s  greut 
»n  issue  in  the  minds  of  some  people 
LiS    tue    liquor   quusiion.      The    direct 
inheritance  tax  was  an  impost  which 
it   was   thought    by   many   legislators 
would  be  needed  to  enable  the  state 
to  make  ends  meet.   Probably  it  will 
be   required   if   the  system  of  voting 
money  to  hospitals  and  homes  which 
Fhould   be  supported   at   home  Is  not 
curtailed    and    it    certainly    will    be 
needed,  with  much  more,  if  the  pres- 
ent   campaign    results    in    the    usual 
ilemands  for  increases  or  additions  to 
♦he  list.     The  fact  is  that  because  of 
the  actiTity  of  the  auditor  geaerars 
department  in   collecting  corporation 
taxes    and    settling    up    some    which 
had   been   on   the  deferred   list   for  a 
couple  of  year«  and  the  general  state 
of  business   that    the  State  Treasury 
today   contains  more   money   than   at 
;.ny    time    since    the    Commonwealth 
<f  Pennsylvania   built   and   furnished 
its  State  Capitol   ont  of  current  rev- 
enue,   altho    it    took    al)out    thirteen 
millions   to  do   it.      The   State   High- 
w::y  Department  has  so  mi:ch  money 
:-)  its  credit  that  it  can  not  spend  it 
i  ■"A    every    department    is    go:ng    on 
v.ifhout  being  curtailed  for  wr.r  rea- 
i-ons,     the  only  cessation  being  where 
;.ppropriations     were     cut     of     from 
political  pique  or  because  they  were 
(f  doubtful   enough  vrlue  nDt  to  get 
by  the  executive  chair.      The  expec- 
1::tion   is   that  the  direct   inheritance 
t::X    will     yield     l.'i.OOO.OOO     a    year. 
This  year,   the  first  of  its  operation, 
.t    will    yield    only    a   couple   of   mil- 
lions and  the  State  Treasury  is  b^lg- 
ng.      It    is    small    wonder    to    people 
lure  that  legislators  have  been  called 
v.p   by  constituents   and   asked   about 
their   voles    for    this    tax    at    a    time 
when    the   country  was   calling   upon 
jeople    to   buy    bonds    and    invest    in 
w:  r    stamps    and    contribute    to    the 
Red  Cross  and  other  objects. 

More    For    Schools    and    Farm. — In 
vew  cf  the  plethoic  condition  of  the 
s* ale's  strong  box  it  seems  only  nat- 
rnl     that     men»   interested     in     the 
••'ute's  educafionp.l  system  have  start- 
t  1  to  take  up  with   the  offlcials  who 
..re  not  in  politics  the  proposition  of 
ii  more  equititble  distributinn   of  the 
i.tillicns    voted    for    the    aid    of    the 
schools.      As  pointed  out  In   this   let- 
ter   many    times    the    rural    districts 
..re  suffering  under  the  present   sys- 
tttn  and   as  the  swing  of  population 
n    war  time  stimulation   of  industry 
N  toward   the  cities  it   will   continue 
I  •'r'rg  the  war  and  the  readjustment 
itriod     unless    a      change    is      made 
promptly.  The  situation  In  rural  dis- 
Ticts  this  year  Is  well  known  at   the 
Capitol   and   studies  of  consolidation, 
cacher  supply,  c. instruct  ion  and   the 
ke  have  been  under  way.  Similarly, 
'he    fr.imework    foor   an    extension    of 
re:;l   aid   to  agriculture  hrs  been   put 
P  and  if  adequate  annronriaf:  ;ns  j;re 
:    .'^i.e'ht    practical    me'.hods   In    htind- 
tie   the  problems   attending   greater 

■  1    r'^di'ction    can    be  workel    out. 
i  he   money    is    in    sight    to   secure    a 

rger  measv.re  of  aid  to  schools  and 

..nns  and  if  the  next  administration 

.-^  free  frr)m  f;ctional  squabbling  the 

f-t-Tte    may    enter    upon    a    period    in 

■ivhich    the    rural    districts    will    get 

htt  Is  coming  to  them.  At  least 
'hey  have  the  means  to  get  the  means 

I.liW. 

Estimate  on  Wheat  — As  a  result 
<  ''  ."tudy  of  its  reports  the  Depart- 
ii  ent  of  Agriculture  estimates  that 
•  he  Pennsylvania  wheat  crop  this 
^t-r  will  run  about  22.000,000 
^  rhe's.  The  crop  last  year  was 
l^'twecn  25.000.000  and  26.000.000. 
"^he  r-e  crop  will  run  about  4,000,- 
'"0  bushels  according  to  the  name 
<fflci}ils,   this  being  a  decline  of  half 

■  million  bushels.  On  the  other  hand 
there  will  be  a  big  Increase  in  corn 
»nd  a  material  increase  in  buckwheat 
Jitreace    this   year. 


TennstftVania  Farmer 
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The    Dog    Law.— State    authorities  was      receiving    undesirable    visitors  about  the  statute  have  been  received 

have  adopted  a  stiff  policy  in  regard  fnom    New    Jersey    where    a    similar  from  other  stat^  received 

to  enforcement  of  the  dog  license  law  la'v  Is  in  effect.  Educa,tion    in     qavlnir 

and   prosecutions  in  various  counties        Barge  Canal   in  Use.— On  Mav   15,  State     Commissioner     of 

are   likely.      In    McKean   County    the  the    great    barge    canal    was    thrown  W^  fey  O'Leary     who   Sas   charge   of 

a:d    of    the    S:nte    Police    had    to    be  open   Its  entire   length   for  the  relief  vocatlLal    t?aTning     incTudiSr  a^^^^^ 

secured    bec:.use    of    the    refusal    of  of     traffic     congestion.      The     formal  culture,   in   the  b^SJb  of     Sf  sUU 


-Assistant 
Education 


The  Market  Bureau.— It  is  said  to  Oswego  and   the  Champlain  cankls—  served       Housewives    to    the   nnmh^- 

be   possible   that  E.    B.   Dorsett.   who  comprise    over    500    miles   of    water-  of   3  5OO    were*  Ji^en    instruction    H 

IS  now  serving  as  one  of  the  state's  way.     The  channel  Is  12  feet  deep  at  canning    aVd     dfying    by     means    of 

farm  advisors,  may  become  Identified  a  minimum,  and  75  to  200  feet  wide,  clesses    held    in   ^he^  public    schools. 


quite  a  significant   paragraph   in   the  by    artificial    dam       _. 

last  draft  call.     It  stated  that  where  requiring  5  years  of  work  and  $150,- 

the  men   in   the  first   class   had   been  000,000 
exhausted    that    local     boards    might 


t?-ke  farmers  where,  in  their  judg 
ment,  they  could  be  spared.  Nine- 
tenths  of  boards  will  grab  farmers 
as  quickly  as  a  college  athlete  to 
make  up  a  quota  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  farmers  to  see  that  the  means 
for  appeal  of  cases  are  tt  h-ind  and 
that  if  in  doubt  the'  should  take 
the 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 


rp  the  question  with  the  Depart-  VAlUr^i?*::^*-^,!"'  ^"«  «^»i«  '  "< 
ment  cf  Agriculture,  the  Public  Safe-  ^.IS^'k  '^'^^/'^  °'*?  potatoes  are  o 
t-   Committee  or  the   Food   Admlnls-     !.'°\^'^   ^*    V"^^i"     counter     pric 


Money    For   Soldiers. — New   Jerser 
the    entire    task    municipalities    have    just    completed 
■*  a   drive   for   $2.^,000    for   th"   15.000 

troops  from  this  state  now  stationed 
at  Camp  McClellan,  Anniston,  Ala 
From  the  fund  a  small  sum  is  to  be 
appropriated,  $500,  for  the  purch??e 
Not  Using  Potatoes. — It  is  stated  ^^  standards  for  the  three  regi'uens 
that  New  Jersey  is  still  delinquent  ^"^  ^^«  rest  of  the  amount  is  to  be 
to  the  extent  that  it  has  not  come  fiivided  and  put  into  the  compare 
up  to  the  expectations  of  the  Ignited  f^n'is  of  each  unit  for  the  use  >>t  the 
States  Food  Administration  in  utillz-  '"^"  when  they  leave  for  active  .serv- 
ing the  supplies  of  old  potatoes  avail-  ^^^- — Lanning. 
rble.      According   to   the   State   Food 


tration. — Hamilton,    Harrisburg,   Pa., 
May  20. 


b- 

ce. 
and  this  makes  the  situation  more 
surprising.     In   the   larger  cities   the 
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Fruit  Prospects  Good. — The  New 
York  State  Fruit  Growers'  Publicity 
Committee  issues  an  estimate  of  this 
?eason's  fruit  crop,  based  en  no  fu- 
ture frosts,  that  is  encouraging. 
Their  data  show  the  pro-pects  rood 
for  a  big  apple  crop,  with  a  fair 
crop    of    peaches    in    u    few    sections. 


tubers  can   now   be   purchased    at   $1    ^y    the   w«y    ■■    -^ "43 

a  bushel.  A  year  ago  this  time  they 
were  selling  at  $3  or  more  a  bushel. 
The  high  price  previously  may  have 
gotten  people  out  of  the  habit  of  us- 
ing   potatoes. 


Oonservine    Forest   R»'iM)urf«?8    "43 

Out     Olovpr     Karly      .".43 

Farmers    Called    to    Mabilizo    .....!..,.  542 
Dairy 

Don't    Wa-sto    Skiin     Milk     "45 

Milk     Mvrkt-t     Xeiws      ."44 

Women    Farm    Help.-Women    are  ■^::?rn  .T^rtfX.S  DiU" "■*'' 

fast   rephicing   men   on    the   farms    in 
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fitrther  west  in  Niagara  County.  Al 
most    no     re;'ch     section     will     show 
over  a  50   percent  peach   crop.    Those 
sections    where   the   crop    failed,    the 
trees   themselves   are   dead — acres    of 


K;irtn     Imtpli'mt^nl     Control 

Fe.d     thp     Soldiers      

Good    But    Not    Perfe<^t     .  .  . 

Orow     Borkwheat      

lyoadinir     Milk       

The     Txiafers      

6«ner!>l 
Vo-<r     ■Rird'*     CowRervf     Crcvs 


the  Mercer  County  section  of  the 
state  and  are  making  good.  They 
are  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  agricul- 
tural   work,    including    plowing   with 

X,  o   J         .1-  .,,-    ^  .         *^®     old-fashicned     horse     plow     and 

Near     Sodivs     there     w:ll     be     a     few    drivvng    the    variors    kinds    of    f-rm 

peaches.      but      conditions      improve    machinery.     As  it  is  very  difficult  to 

sec,! re  men  to  work  on  farms,  it  has    st«ti-tii<s   Tou    Should   RMnembtr 
become  necessarv   for  the  farmers   to    '^Veather  Montn  i.y  Moni'i    . 
engage   the   women    and    girls     Prac-   ..^,.,.,e    Ma;,;rot    (w'?^i'""". 

tically  every  f.-irm  in  the  Hightstown    Borprs   in   An.j.ie  Trees   

section    of    the    countv    is    now    em-    HuUhard    Squasu    

orchards  being  wiped  out.  Practically    ploying   women    help  "  Protecting  Melon  .''i-ed   F-ni 

every  other  fruit   bids   fair  for  a  big        fhe  Anti-Loafing  Law.— New  Jer-   Aunt    Tv,rKyV   T^Vs-^"'"^ 

sey's     "Anti-Loafing"     law,     passed     at  Hrwiire     of     f:il<e     eronomy.       Timely 

the    last    session    of    the    Legislature  '"^■"'"'  .'•l«'-'"''">f_  ''•''i'^    To   turn    mjik 
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i,„„     „.»_„..*     1        »i       1-  ..  ^     .,  sour.     B<irley    fojir,     Kiliul.arV    l.ie 

has    attracted    attention    thruout    the   Fresh    Air   For  Bai.y 
countrv.      "  " "         ' 


crop.  Pears,  plums,  prunes  and 
cherries  have  blossomed  in  full — tho 
the    latter    m.-iy    be    wiped    out    In    a 

day    by    a    dis.-.strous    rain,    or    in    a  country.      It    provides   that    all    able-    i-.)i«n    Hrend     .  ., 

night  by  a  frost.     Of  the  four  great-  bodied  males  between  18  and  50  must    f'^-'-'-ve   Kkp,   >r„w    ",-.4 

est    apple    counties,    Niagara    reports  be    constantly    engaged    for    at    lest    Bu,  v.  County   rtrcS"'^  -'i 

a    90    percent    crop;    Wayne.    85    per-  36  hours  a  week  and  when  "loa'ers"    f    -..^.iHr'^Flnn  Vs^  .:::::  i!  i;;;  i.-^^^ 

cent;    Orleans,    and    Monroe,    80    per-  are  found  VM'ating  the  act   thev  are   Marketing  of  Bred    «ow.   l>Hrreahiii^    ..551 

cent.      The  re-.ch   crop   is   said   to   be  to  be  punished.  Any  able  bodied  mr.n    Kee,-5nr   Dnrken.  ^o^T" 

a  failure  in  New  England,  but  heavy  who    cannot    find    employment    must    Qu.rv-1 

in    the   south,    with    Jersey    and    Del-  apply    to   the   State  Commissioner  of  Feedinjr  Yonnj:  Turkey. 

aware    85     jercent    of    normal     and  Labor  who  is  charged  with  the  dutv 

Michigan,     o -r    leading    competitor,  of   seeing   th::t    he   finds   emplovment 

30  percent.  Central   New  York  peach  in  some  productive  capacitv,  such  as 

trees  are   alm<-t   universally  dead.  agriculture,   state  work  or"  wherever 


Prices   and   Prospects 

Colli     RtoTHce    IToldiiiu'<     , 

F.;;»lern     .'»liore    Condition.';     

F.    ,-      .<%)raj;i'     Bi  iiefits      

Giiif-ml    Cro-](    Conditions     


Ffirni     firiCi 
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Standard      Containers      Favored.—   help    is    needed.      A    member    of  "tlie    SomV''\\?S'' Ffgun'.," " " " 
The    U.    S.    Bureau    of    Markets    an-    Massachusetts    Legislature    has     just    AV.<kiy    Market    Revievr 
ncunce.-?      thct     the     l:iw      requiring   written  to  Governor  Edge  for  a  copv 
-t:;ndard    containers     for     inter-state   of  the  compulsory  work  law  and  in- 
tends to  Introdvce  a  similar  measure 
'•~\  the  law-making  body  of  that  state 
Similar      requests      for      information 
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shipments  will  be  welcomed  by  New 
York  fruit  and  vegetable  growers. 
The  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers'  Association  went  on  record 
L'.st  winter  as  recommending  this,  as 
one  way  to  secure  fair  play  for  both 
growers  and  consumers.  Even  tho>e 
growers  who've  pr^iduce  is  sold  ne;.r 
h«^ine  favor   the  new   rule. 

Tractors  P;.y. — F;;n:iers  are  using 
more  tractors  in  the  state  than  ever 
and  are  finding  them  profitable. 
Many  uses  besides  plowing  are  found 
far  them,  and  outside  work  for 
others  helps  the  neighborhood  and 
the  owner.  Automobiles  are  also  a 
business  necessity  for  farmers  in 
their  extra  busy  times  with  large 
crop  acreages  and  frequent  necessary 
trips  to  tmvn.  A  state  official  es- 
timates that  not  over  15  percent  of 
the  use  of  farm  automobiles  is  for 
pleasure  driving — but  rather  for  the 
quick  hauling  of  all  sorts  of  s\ip- 
plles. 

Loafing  Law  Enforced. — Since 
signing  the  Robinson  bill  the  Gover- 
nor has  set  into  motion  its  enforce- 
ment by  asking  all  post  masters  to 
report  loiterers  about  public  places. 
The  latter  will  not  be  protected  from 
being  forced  to  engage  in  regular 
employment  because  he  has  ample 
income.  If  he  is  from  18  to  50  years 
of  age  he  mu?t  be  useful.     Our  state 
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This  Big  Bicycle 
Boole  FREE 

Before  you  b;iv  a  bicycle  cr  accecpories  send  for 
this  free  bicycle  book.  46  pa.,-oM  crowded  full  of  bi- 
cycles aiui  accenaorics.  12  >\'onuerf  ul  models  shown 
in  their  true  beuuLil'ul  colo:;-..  li  you  are  in;tTt;!--ted 
in  bicyclofs.  yo-i  v.ill  va:.c  to  rr;  d  every  rage— every 
word  of  iC  It'afreetoyou^  1,:  is  filled  with  bicycieti 
and  accessories  dii.eront  frcn  ar.y  your  friciidi 
have,  oee  the  ncw"Motcr  bike."  beautifully  finished 
in  its  wonderful  Ari7x>rat  trcwn.  Look  at  the 
"Da -ntless"  illustrated  bore.  Arch  truss  frame  in 
OJive  Drab  or  KhaUi.  Motorcycle  Fadulc.  etc.  This 
■ind.'illof  tlieothiT  mcxielii  fully  deiiT.l>tiJ  ar.ii  illustrated  in 
liC'.  Jul  colors  in  thia  book,  tiarli  t)«Ki;  a  df.iuht  to  Bryoiie 
who  owns  or  intends  to  buy  a  bicycle.  Get  this 
free  boi.jt  toiluy.  You  will  t<'  Bij'pri^ed  artl  de- 
li/htod  to  no  how  much  tt  wiil  mvt  fun  on  «.  "* 
bi^'yc.'o  orai'cefscrii'!*.  ^^ 

I      Kvery  liicycle  Fuld  with  a  ore-rear  abao-^ 
'  lutcifuarntit«!c:  A  iiuaranttc  liiat  d  itn"^ 
perfect  t^atlxruction   or  viur    nute; 
nack.      Whether  or  rotV'uowr.  e 
bicycle  send  for  this  rvmarl^nblt 
book.     Kill  out  Iba  voupoii  aiiU 
mail  it  today. 


I.   ipilpiVftvi^ 
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Stop 

Carrying 

Vour  Water 

Why  use  this  laborious, 
harmful  method  when  you 
can  have  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  pure,  running  water  at  the 
low  cost  or  1 3  cents  per  thousand  gal- 
lons not  only  in  your  home  but  any 
where  you  want  it — for  sprin'-.ling  or 
in  the  barn.  The  Fleck  iron  clad  guar- 
antee goes  with  every  outfit. 

Better  write   now   for   free   literature 
Dept.  42. 

I      PLUMBING  AND  HEATING  SUPPLIES 
44  to  SO  N.  Sth  St.  506  Arch  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PennsytVania  Farmer 

Controlling  the  Apple  Maggot 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  STEWART 


■JSONM. 

_     Fam.  Gardca  tmi  Orekard  Toob 

V  Answer  the  farmer's  bi«r  queBtion*. 
How  can  I  can  get  my  crop>«  Fprayt-d 
when  help   ia   scarcoT    How  pro- 
tect my   crops    against  buga  aQd» 
Might  T 

•IRON  ACE  Z'rci'J?         —  .1 

■  ntu  the  need  for  a  fut-worklnc.  hlsfa-prsMare  fleU  f 
'     irar.  CoTexa4or6iew>-o5ar  lOOsml.tank.   WHtato- I 

\  iorerowa        JK        Bale...'    •-C*.! 
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Received  $58  More  By  Sending 
His  Old  Bags  To  Us 

An  ahsolut*  fnct  A  Jrrs<y  f.armir  broiiRht  hW  a-s- 
sortmpnt  of  old  liaa;*  to  uh  and  a.  ked  us  what  they 
worr  worth.  We  told  him  and  kuvp  hlni  on  tticspot 
tlicck  for  SM8.46.  lTrvloii"ly  he  had  \>(fu  f  ncrrd 
?!>(l.(m  on  the  same  iMIotnicnt  oi  Uuipt.  (Nuim-  and 
hil'lrt'ss  of  fanner  given  to  any  ont'  on  nxjut-Mt.) 

For  Best  Price  Send  Old  Bags  to  Knott 

In  b\islneRS  30 years  and  absolutely  dejiendahl?. 
Villi  get  a  B<r.i are  and  honofit  deal  from  thi^"  <">n- 
cern.  \\c  pay  top  market  pr'opH  and  s«-nd  rlie<'k 
<>r  pay  rash  immediauly  on  n'<-<'lpi  of  goo  s. 
Write  us  for  price  list  oi  Itrinn  your  bags  to  us 
}oum;lf.  I'hone  us.  if  dittlraldf.  and  com- 
jiare  our  price  i  witll  others. 

DAVID  N.  KNOTT'S  %m,       104  Callovhill  St.   Phlla..  P^ 


Coi4ractori  to  the  Govemmeni  | 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST  COLORS 

IHoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 
312    Market    Street,    Philadelphia. 


Cash  for  Old  False  Teeth  t.VVf"  i.roken. 

Wo  11  iv   up  to  Si'O  (XT  pi't.  alMO  r.'fh  for  <>lil  gi.!-!.  sUv«r| 
nlatlMiim.  di-riial  gol<l  a-i-l  o|<l  gol.l   J.-wclrv.    \\  111  wna 
rwh  by    naurn    mall    and  will  hoM    k>imIs     H)  UayH 
fur  sender's  approsal  of   ourpru'*'.     Mail  lo 
MuzeraTootn  S.H'rlalty,      2in;  s.  fcth  .><t  .  I'li'i «..  P:>.. 


O       J   r*^^^   .vtDbii-'lifls  \\'liiii'.-it;ir.    Early  matur. 
»>CO<l  LyOrn   ing  yellow   dent,   for  silO    nr   h'iskinu, 
$t    Iierbii.  shelle<l  and  baesei.   ( ;o<«fl     gcmiiiiatluii. 
Sp^cl.-il  l>rlc<?on  tbelot.  rta-npl"  for  sla  rip. 
ll.VKUV  V.VIU  \V.ir.vi(;k,  ora.iu''  ro..N.  \. 


VI.  I  I-  Dl^^t-n  C;Bl>l>aiir.  i;a-ly  Tomato. 
OiiOtahlC  1  l.tntS  Beem,  sweet  I'otat.HM.  1(M)- 
r..»<;  WMV-Sl  20:  P.Hpilld.  82.25  IK-r  I'MKJ  "<'.*  PJl'-P^^- 
tXli.T  pi  mts  111  -oa<oii.    David  Rodway.      Ilaril.\ .  IJel. 


:i.OSl>.Ofl«  nno  neid  grown  Cabbnijo  plants  re.nd  J  Prompt 
shi|.n..-ru«,  w.ll  park.-.!.  500  $1  J  .  >  •'^•<>  S-""  I'l^*' 
|..i  .1  !  M>r«^«s  «1  T.-.  »housand;10,'iO')  '>-i??:„i„„  v«. 
'ri.l<-w:»tor  Plant  ''o..  irankun.  \  a. 


Sm     WM.TF.R     RM.RIOH      SEF.I)     POTATOES. 

ro-f ;i|  rani  will  brlnv:  v'lii  partlculnrj.  . 


Seed  Corn  i  '"-iviKi-nay  vejiow  nj-;".  j»;)  HW-;;;; 


gorni.<:unrnhteed   $«  riObu  r^n  "'•^V,'"! 
TIU.U.  IIUUT  &  WNS.  MBLUUSL.  OHXO. 


The  apple  maggot  is  becoming 
more  of  a  pest  each  year  in  eastern 
and  central  Pennsylvania.  Some  good 
orchards  never  before  infested  were 
found  by  the  writer  to  be  considerably 
injured  by  it  last  year.  It  is  the 
pest  which  make.s  the  small  irregular 
tunnels  all  thru  the  flesh  of  the 
apple,  and  often  reduces  the  interior 
of  the  fruit  to  a  brownish,  spongy 
mass  near  ripening  time.  One  of  the 
worst  features  of  its  work  is  that  the 
fruit  at  picking  time  often  shows  no 
sign  of  infestation  on  the  outside,  and 
then  breaks  down  suddenly  from  the 
work  of  the  maggots,  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  begins  to  soften. 

The  summer  and  early  fall  varie- 
ties are  most  subject  to  attack,  but 
winter  varieties  are  by  no  means 
immune.  The  sweet  varieties  are 
also  preferred  by  the  pest,  but  it 
does  not  confine  itself  to  them.  A 
very  similar  pest  also  works  in  cher- 
ries, particularly  in  the  sour  varie- 
ties. The  latter,  however,  has  only 
been  observed  by  the  writer  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state. 

The  adult  insect  or  the  primary 
cause  of  all  this  trouble  is  a  fly, 
slightly  smaller  than  the  house-fl.v 
in  the  case  of  the  apple  maggot,  and 
against  it  the  principal  control  meas- 
ures are  directed.  This  fly  is  black- 
ish in  color,  with  the  legs  and  head 
yellowish,  and  with  three  or  four 
narrow  white  bands  across  the  ab- 
domen. Its  wings  also  are  marked 
by  four  irregular  black  bands,  which 
serve  to  distinguish  it  from  similar 
associated  flies.  It  lays  its  egg^.  in- 
side nf  thp  apple,  and  the  larva  or 
maggot  remains  in  the  fruit  until 
full  grown,  so  that  no  method  of 
spraying  is  of  any  avail  against  the 
maggot   directly. 

From    experiments    in    New     York 
and  Canada,  however,  it  appears  that 
considerable     benefit     is     obtainable 
from     proper     spraying    against     the 
adult,  altho  this  has  not  been  borne 
out    entirely    by   similar   experiment.^ 
in  New  Hampshire.     For  best  results, 
and  especially  where  the  pest  is  very 
severe,   the  sprays  should   be  applied 
shortly    after    the   adults   emerge.    In 
New  York  and  similar  latitudes,  the 
parent  flies  emerge  in  early  July  and 
continue    abundant    until    September 
when  a  partial  second  brood  appears. 
Egg-laying  does  not  begin  until  two 
or  three  weeks  after  emergence,  and 
during  this  interval   the  flies  may  be 
seen    resting   on    the   leaves    or    fruit, 
especially  on  the  lower  branches,  and 
lapping   up    moisture   or    licking   the 
waxy  covering  of  the  fruit.     It  is  this 
interval  and  habit  which  permits  the 
adults     to     be    poisoned    by     proper 
spraying. 

In  many  cases  in  commercial  or- 
chards, the  ordinary  arsenical  sprays 
for  the  codling  moth  have  apparently 
been  sufficient  to  hold  this  pest  in 
check.  When  this  is  not  the  case  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  an  ad- 
ditional application  about  the  last  of 
June  or  the  first  of  July,  »o  as  to 
make  Bure  that  the  fruit  and  foliage, 
especially  on  the  lower  halves  of  the 
trees,  will  be  thoroly  covered  with  an 
arsenate  spray  at  the  time  the  adult 
flies  emerge.  The  exact  time  for  this 
s-ieciil  application  is  l)e9t  determined 
Vy  observation  in  the  orchard,  with 
the  aid  of  the  description  of  adult 
jfiven  above. 

A  coarse  nozzle  or  a  relatively  low 
pressure  is  often  advised  for  this  ap- 


plication so  as  to  deposit  the  material 
in  drops,  but  this  is  probably  not 
essential.  Either  arsenate  of  lead  or 
arsenate  of  lime,  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  of  the  powder  or  two  pounds 
of  the  paste  in  fifty  gallons  of  spray, 
should  be  satisfactory.  The  addition 
of  about  a  quart  of  cheap  syrup  or 
molasses  to  each  50  gallons  of  spray 
has  also  been  advised  so  as  to  make 
it  more  attractive  to  the  flies,  but  this 
also  is  probably  unnecessary  unless 
the  infestation  is  exceptionally  severe. 
In  addition  to  spraying  for  this 
insect,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take 
some  measures  looking  toward  the 
complete  destruction  of  all  infested 
fruit  as  fast  as  it  falls.  This  can  be 
done  by  fencing  off  the  infested  var- 
ieties and  running  enough  pigs  in 
the  lot  to  keep  all  the  dropped  fruit 
eaten  up.  The  addition  of  pigs  should 
not  be  overdone,  however,  and  some 
outside  feed  should  always  be  avail- 
able or  else  the  pigs  may  do  the 
trees  more  harm  than  good.  In  any 
case,  however,  the  most  rigorous 
measures  should  be  taken  to  elim- 
inate this  pest  wherever  it  occurs,  as 
it  renders  the  infested  fruit  entirely 
worthless. 


CONTROLLING  BORERS  IN  APPLE 
TREES 


"I  am   worming  my   apple  orchard 
just    now   and    the    young   trees   cer- 


May  25,  1918. 

tainly  get  lots  of  worms  in  them. 
I  understand  that  there  is  some  kind 
of  a  tar  product  on  the  market  to 
control  this  worm  that  gets  into 
the  base  of  the  tree  so  much.  If 
there  is  anything  in  which  you  have 
a  great  deal  of  confidence 
will  work  out,  I  would  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  have  you  send  me  the  pre- 
scription for  it." — W.  P.  P..  Alle- 
ghany County,  Pa. 

There  are  several  preparations  of 
asphaltum  that  have  been  used  with 
apparent  success  and  without  special 
injury  to  the  trees  in  controlling  bor- 
ers on  both  peach  and  apple  trees. 

In  general,  however,  I  would  much 
prefer  to  use  concentrated  lime-sul- 
phur for  this  purpose.  This  material 
is  practically  always  safe  even  at  full 
strength  of  the  concentrate.  It  needs 
renewing  somewhat  more  often  than 
some  of  the  other  materials  but  is 
practically  as  efficient  and  is  much 
safer  than  any  other. 

To  be  most  effective,  the  first  ap- 
plication should  be  made  somewhat 
before  the  middle  of  June,  as  the 
adult  insects  usually  emerge  and  be- 
gin laying  their  eggs  about  that  time. 
At  least  one  additional  application 
should  be  made,  within  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  and  if  conditions  are  very 
bad  and  the  trees  are  growing  rapid- 
ly so  that  cracks  appear  in  the  coat- 
ing, it  may  be  desirable  to  make  a 
further  application  about  the  last  of 
August  or  the  first  of  September.  Un- 
der ordinary  conditions,  however,  one 
or  two  applications  should  be  suf- 
ficient for  satisfactory  protection 
against  the  apple  borer. — J.  P.  S. 


Garden  and  Truck  Crops 


THE  HUBBARD  SftUASH 


Of  all    the  squashes,   the   Hubbard 
squash   is   probably   the  most    impor- 
tant.     It    has    a    hard    shell    with    a 
large    amount     of    meat    of     highest 
quality   when  mature,   and  delicately 
flavored   after  being  cooked.      Of  the 
Hubbards,  there  is  the  common  Hub- 
bard   which    is   of   large,    fine    grain, 
very  dry  and  of  the  highest  quality, 
and   noted    for  its   keeping   qualities. 
The    second    is    the    warted    Hubbard 
resembling  the  former  but  much  more 
heavily    warted    or  ridged.      Hy   .some 
it    is   considered    superior   in   (|uality 
to    the    preceding.      The    blue    Hub- 
bard,   which    is   a    late    introtaiction. 
has    iiKiiiy    of    the   desirable   qualities 
of    those    previously    mentioned    and. 
in    the    opinion    of    I  he    writer,    it    is 
even  superior  in  quality.     The  fourth 
sort   is  the  Golden  Hubbard,  the  skin 
of  which  is  of  a  reddish  tinge  when 
ripe. 

The  s'luash   is   a   tender  |)lant.   but 
will    stand    more    cold    than    cucum- 
bers or  melons.     However,  the  plants 
are  easily   injured   by   frost   and   will 
not    thrive    well    in    cold    soil.      It    is 
therefore    necessary    to     wait      until 
frosts  are  ovpr  In  the  spring  and  the 
soil   i^  warm  before  jjlanfing.      .V  soil 
of  a  sandy  or  loamy   nature,   not    too 
he:fvy,    containing    an    abundance    of 
statile  manure  or  other  human-mak- 
ing material  is  essential  for  thf  high- 
est yields  and  the  quickest  maturity. 
The   plants    may    be   started    under 
glass   and    transplanted    if)    the   fields 
after    danger    of    frost    is    over.       In 
growing  under   glass    it    is   necessary 
to    start    the    plants    in    a    receptacle 
so  as   not   to  disturb  the  roots   when 
they  are  removed   for  outside   trans- 


planting. 

The    common      plan     of      growing 

.squashes  is  to  plant  the  seed  directly 

outside.      The    hills    or    locations    arc 

generally  enriched  by  applications  of 

a  forkful  of  well-roffed   manure.  The 

soil   is  then   mixed   thoroly  with   this 

stable    manure    and    from    10    to    1". 

seeds  are  planted   in   the  soil   in   this 

spot,    and    8    or    10    feet     away    from 

this    location    another    hill     is    made 

and  so  on  thruout  the  field.      An  ap- 

l)lication  of  S.'iO  to  .'00  pounds  of  aciJ 

phosphate    sprinkled    at    and    around 

the  hill  will  give  increased  results  in 

the  formation  of  fruits. 

A  good  method  of  carrying  on  thi- 
work  is  to  turn  a  furrow  every  "^ 
or  10  feet,  and  every  8  or  10  feet  in 
the  furrow  disposlt  the  manure  ami 
plant  the  seed.  Another  method  of 
planting  the  seed  is  in  drills,  fur- 
rowing out  as  previously  mentioneii 
and  strewing  the  manure  along  i" 
the  furrow,  also  using  acid  phos- 
phate. Then  plant  about  two  seeil> 
per  ff)ot  in  the  drill.  After  thev 
come  up  thin  the  plants  to  staii  i 
from  21  to  H  feet  apart.  In  cultiva- 
ting, cultivate  only  one  way  in  tli>' 
row.  As  soon  as  they  obtain  a  leaf  >'■ 
two  they  should   bo   thinned. 

The  common  squash  bug  mention- 
ed cannot  be  controlled  by  Insei- 
ticide.  .\ny  mixture  applied  that  i-' 
strong  enough  to  \,<i\\  the  Insect  i-* 
generally  strong  enough  to  injur'' 
the  vines.  The  insect  may  be  trap- 
ped under  boards  placed  near  tti'- 
plants,  or  they  may  be  hand  picUel 
or  the  young  plants  may  be  coven' i 
with  any  material  that  will  kei';> 
the  insects  out  aiul  allow  sunshin' 
to  reach  the  plant.  Mosquito  net- 
ting or  coarse  cheese  cloth   will  do. 


May. 25,  191S, - 
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Another  Insect  that  will  bother  is 
the  vine  borer.  This  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult one  to  control.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  bores  into  the  vine,  fuck- 
ing the  sap  and  weakening  the  plant, 
finally  killing  it.  A  few  growers  ad- 
vise the  pulling  up  of  the  soil  about 
the  stem,  moving  the  soil  so  that 
the  .voung  borers  find  diflUculty  in  •!»- 
tering  the  stem.  This  pulling  up  of 
the  soil  is  a  gradual  process.  A  little 
soil  is  thrown  up  when  the  plant 
first  begins  to  run,  and  at  intervals 
of  a  week  or  ten  days  more  soil  is 
added,  until  four  or  five  operations 
have  taken  place. 

Another  method  of  control  is  that 
of  planting  early  varieties  to  serve 
as  traps.  When  the  borers  have  at- 
tacked the  early  varieties  they  are 
clipped  and  burned,  thus  destroying 
the  larvae  and  eggs  and  eliminating 
attack  on  the  latter  varieties. 

If  the  best  squash  are  desired,  do 
not  allow  the  vines  to  over-produce, 
a  few  early  set  fruit  on  each  vine  is 
enough.  A  few  growers  have  found 
that  from  two  to  five  squash  are  about 
right;  all  others  should  be  pinched 
off.  This  will  aid  in  the  growth  of 
those  remaining  and  increase  their 
maturity. 

Just  before  frost,  the  squash  should 
be  harvested  by  being  cut  from  the 
vines,  leaving  a  large  part  of  the 
stem,  or  by  cutting  the  vine.  They 
can  be  placed  in  piles  in  the  field 
and  covered  with  vines  or  other  ma- 
terial. 

In  marketing  they  should  be  grad- 
ed as  to  color,  shape,  size  and  other 
characteristics.  In  the  Boston  mar- 
ket the  barrel  is  the  standard  pack- 
age. In  other  markets  they  are  sold 
loose  by  the  ton.  In  a  few  cases, 
they  are  packed  in  crates  and  sold. 

Hubbard  squash  may  be  success- 
fully stored  if  the  grower  finds  out 
the  requirements  of  successful  stor- 
ing. This  crop  requires  a  tempera- 
lure  of  from  50  to  60  degrees  and  a 
dry  atmosphere.  It  should  be  handled 
with  the  greatest  care  and  not  al- 
lowed to  freeze  before  removing  from 
the  field.  The  customary  method  at 
present  is  to  store  the  squash  on 
shelves  or  racks,  one  or  two  deep 
only.  The  older  method  is  that  of 
storing  in  bins  but  this  has  been  dis- 
carded due  to  the  trouble  in  locating 
squashes    that    have  begun    to   decay. 

A  fair  yield  of  squash  per  acre  is 
from  8  to  10  tons.  At  Irondequoil, 
X.  Y..  one  grower  was  able  to  get  16 
tons.  From  $10  to  $12  per  ton  is 
often  received  for  the  crop.  During 
Ihe  exceedingly  high  season  of  1!>16. 
$80  to  $100  per  ton  was  paid  In 
the  writer's  life  this  has  happened 
twice. — A.   E.   Wilkinson. 


TennsytVania  Farmer 
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PROTECTING  MELON  SEED  FROM 
MICE 


We  offer  the  following  suggestion 
that  will  at  least  reduce  the  damage 
caused  by  mice  eating  melon  seeds  in 
the  field  after  planting,  altho  the 
method  was  employed  to  gain  time. 
The  seed  was  placed  in  a  cotton  bag 
and  immersed  in  water  for  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours  until  the 
seeds  were  just  beginning  to  crack 
open  and  were  then  planted.  Sprouted 
seeds  change  in  taste  and  probably 
Ihe  mice  will  seek  other  food  more 
'0  their  liking. — C.  E.  Kendel,  In 
Market    Growers'    Journal. 


Produce  should  not  be  allowed  to 
go  to  waste  this  season.  Canned  pro- 
ducts of  unqtiestioned  quality  may 
he  readily  disposed  of  on  the  average 
market.  Good  possibilities  exis*  f^r 
huilding  up  a  small  canning  business. 


How  the  Armies'  need  for 
meat  was  answered 


IN  a  fighting  man's  ration,  meat  is 
the  important  item.  Twenty 
ounces  of  fresh  beef,  or  its  equivalent, 
is  called  for  daily. 

To  supply  the  meat  needs  of  an 
army  that  was  suddenly  expanded 
from  100,000  to  1,500,000  is  a  tre- 
mendous task.  Added  to  the  needs  of 
the  Allies,  it  is  a  staggering  one. 

The  American  stockman  and  the 
American  packer  may  justly  take 
pride  in  the  way  they  have  met  these 
needs. 

During  1917,  stockmen  sent  to 
market  nearly  2,000,000  more  cattle 
than  during  1916.  Yet  at  the  end  of 
1917,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  more  cattle  remaining  on 
American  farms  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  production  of  hogs 
has  also  been  increasing.  All  of 
this  in  spite  of  high  feed  prices,  and 
scarcity  of  labor. 

How  the  packers  have  done  their 
part  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  one 
week.  Swift  &  Company  was  called 
upon  to  supply  the  Allies  and  the 
American  Armies  abroad  24,000,000 
pounds   of  meat   and   fat — enough   to 


have   fed   America's   peace-time   army 
for  more  than  six  months. 

An  order  of  this  size  means  the 
dressing  of  13,000  cattle  and  200,000 
hogs. 

To  move  the  finished  products,  800 
freight  cars  were  needed.  Of  these 
650  were  from  the  Swift  refrigerator 
fleet. 

Three  days  after  the  order  was  re- 
ceived by  Swift  8s  Company,  shipments 
began,  and  the  entire  amount  was 
rolling  seaward  within  a  week. 

Since  January  1,  1918,  over  400 
carloads  of  our  products  per  week 
have  been  shipped  abroad  on  war 
requirements. 

The  nation's  meat  supply  machinery 
has  stood  the  test. 

Not  once  has  there  been  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  American  farmer  or  the 
American  packer  to  supply  the  govern- 
ment's needs. 

On  their  part,  Swift  fis  Company 
performs  their  service  without  govern- 
mental guarantee  of  profit  and  with  a 
limit  of  9%  return  on  capital  employed 
in  the  Meat  Departments,  which  means 
about  2  cents  on  every  dollar  of  sales. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.S.A. 


S»otw«MJcifBri>fiM    iiimii»iwjit}oot»asaK&v.:<JCM<M»i>t>MM««OK'^^ 
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SAVE  MONEY 
AND  STILL   HAVE 
A   GOOD   AUTO 

v,.!.'"''*.*'..*''Y'"/  **"*  '"'^'>  '"  rvnnsviv  ania  where 
iVo.jr»IL    i'"''   niHUyofour  satisfied    customers. 

A.'^Uo?a';a^rX;rha'n'eTe?°llo?j;;e"   "'^''^'"'  "' 

1000  Used  Autos  $200 up 

i:ver>'  make  known   in   lois-  1917-1916  modrls 
fr'.in  »20f)tr>«lo:to.  N'.i  mat  t<r  what  car  you  want 
we  have  It    and  ran  save  vou   money. 
Send    to<lay    for    "iir     new 

Auto  Catalog  A 

If.  full  of  valuable   iDfuriuattoa  for  tUe  OtO 
who  expects  to  buy  a  car. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

woRin's  T.Anr.Fflr   at'to  riFAi.rns 

203  N.    Broad  Sreel,  Phila.,  Pt. 


S1.S00     ''^  ?"":."'<'  t'undlnw:    oil.    «■«»!. 
^M.ysfV\f     ,„j    ,1^1,,^.    5    ^jj^    out.     New 

cat»l..gu-,     100    F«rm     B.rwin.v     FrTT      E^v" 
term,^       FARNfERS    FXEMPTED   FROM 
DRAFT  NOW. 


Reed  and  Co. 


Beaver  F«ll>. 


Pannt. 


Reading  Chemical  Co. 

Our  products  arc  the  bc»t  of  tht ir  kind. 
Hennesy's  Scientific    Formula  Fertilizers 

are  dependable  at   all  timro. 

Our  Peerless  ■trand  Hydrated  Lime 

will  correct  mA  acidity  at  low  to»f. 

Our  Peerless  Brand  Poultry  Meat 

i»  a  wonderful  winter    eg(?   producer.      It   make* 
hens  lay  and  pay. 

Calicide   -The  best      spray     material  for  the 
potatoes  an  1  vegetable  crops. 

Write  and  get  our  prices  an<}  literature  cover- 
ing all  our  product*  .  See  for  yourself  how  you 
csn  save. 

READING  CHEMICAL  CO.,    Reading.  Pa. 


WAR  NECESSITY  FOR  NURSES  MET 
BY  SPECIAL  SUMMER  CLASS 

A<  II  wR'  measure.  Mount  Sitial  TT  ispltal  School  of 
Niin>lne  I*" entering  a  "tyolal  rli"»<»,  .Tune  IMh.  lOls 
RecoRiWln?  the  need  for  additional  ntirwji  for  inlllt«-y 
and  civilian  niirr>o'>Ps,  the  Mayor's  Advluorv  War 
Commute,'  of  Cleveland,  and  the  VCt^tern  Rrarrve 
fnlvcrsltv  have  made  thl^  Course  n'>«'lhlc  the  for- 
mer, hv  snnnlvln?  the  nin-ln.  and  tlie  latter  hy  >ffer- 
ln«  lt<  facH  'H^  for  a  ten  weeks'  eniir«>  In  theory 
Students  will  live  at  the  hospital  which  Is  In  close 
proxlmltv  to   the  TTnlversitv.  Ko  tutt.on    will  he 

charite<l  for  the  course  at  the  Unlvewlty.  I.lvlnR  ex- 
penses w'U  he  met  hv  the  Uosiltal. 
This  pisn  offers  nniH'ial  onportiinit  ten  to  (jiinllflcd 
young  woiicn  wi.hlm  to ''-ve  their  country.  Apnli- 
c.itlons  should  he  miidc  nt  once  to  M  yrn  c.  A.  Wheeler, 
principal  of  Mount  SInil  Hospital  School  of  NurslDe. 
1800  Kast  lO-ltli  Street.  Clcvclaud,  Oblo. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT   those  de|)endent  on 
*     yon  in  oa^e  of  your  sudden  death" 

By  Securing 

a  Poliry  of  the  only  Old  Line  Lopal 
Reserve  Life  Insurance  Co.,  endorsed 
by  the  I'ennsylvania  State  Cranpe. 
Write  for  rates  today.  Agents  wanted. 

Farmer?  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Home    Office,      Syraciue  ,  N  Y. 


Get 


If  For  Your  Empty  Bags 


Don't  throw  away  aBinslebaR— 

y  they're  worth  ironi-y  to  you,    rri 


__  , .Tieeaar* 

I  'way  up  now.    I'aph  in  on  all  too  have. 
Hut  be  pure  you   cet  our  prirea  b«fora 

roa  srlla.'^initle  t>nr  .Wf  icuarmniea moat 
ibrral  frratlinir.  iWtrr  2U  y«ara  in  bual- 
ncKK  IB  >  our  ajiKuran^'o  of  a  aquare  daal 
rvvry  timt*.  W.-  buy  any  quanttty. 
Kn>iK^)t  paid  ttti  all  ahipOMnta  to 
W  ert  ha  n  n  nd  ou  t  «  hat  rtral  aatftafao 
tion  IS.  Wntr  qu:ck,  vtatioc  wbat  y« 
bave.     Aildrma 

-  WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 

92  Dock  St.         St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EMPry 

»ACS 


■  )r  .■^^■^»*oS*jI>i5ii!r  '^ 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


^ofiltrp 


KEEPING  CHICKENS  ON  THE 
FARM 


Four  Miles  or  Twenty 

Are  You  Working  Your  Farm  at  a 
Twenty-Mile  Pace  or  at  Four  Miles? 


Manuf actorere  and  tnorchants  have  come  to 
realize  that  their  t)iLsini'SS  cau't  go  any  fa-'^ter 
than  their  delivery  and  bauliuK  facilities 
will  pormit. 

What  ffood  does  it  do  to  produce  a  large 
v>)luine  if  it  can't  be  hauled  promptly? 

A  fanner  is  in  the  same  situation. 

Getting  products  to  market  promptly  is  just 
as  necessarv  for  rapid,  eoonomi<al  farm  pri>- 
duction  as  it  is  for  the  manufacturer  or  mor- 

cbant.  .  ^     .      ,  u- 

The   farmer  who  uses   horses  to  haul  ni.-. 

produce  at  a  four-mile   pace  is  sure  to  laif 

hehind   his  niMprhtmr.  who   is  hauling  at  a 

twenty-mile  pacj  with  trucks. 
You  don't  need  to  wait  until  yon  ran  afT'  ir  i 

an    expensive    truck.       Detroit    Universal 

Truck  Unit*  will  put  your 

farm    in      the    twenty-mile 

Class,    and   at  a  very  small 

expon^o. 
Detroit    Unita     can      be 

atta(  h^<l  to  any  chassis  in  a 

few  hinrs  time,   making 


A  Ford  chassis  will  make  an  excellent  one- 
tou  or  twotun  truck.  Larger  cars  will 
make  the  two  and  three-ton  sizes. 

Perhaps  you  have  an  old  car.  with  the 
motor  and  chassis  still  in  good  condition,  or 
know  where  you  can  get  one  cheap. 

Investigate  this  proposition  today. 

Let  us  send  you  complete  information 
showing  how.  for  a  small  expense  you  can 
atx.f'1  up  your  haulage  this  year  and  boost 
your  production  and  profits. 

Specifications 

Made  in  1H,  2  and  3  ton  models.  Fit  any 
chassis.  Work  can  be  done  in  one  day.  The 
famous  Ru3.sell  Internal  <iear  Axles  are  used 
in  all  models,  providing  the  high  road  clear- 
ance so  necessary  to  farm  work.    Other  parts 

standard — equally    high 

grade. 

Prices 

Prices  run  from  $400,  for  tht^ 

l}i  ton  model,  to  pi~o  for  the 

TRIiriC  :i-ton  model.      Made  in  De- 


♦h^»n.,D.hiv    rr.liahle     e<>on*  'jl^       jllVUV^IV  x.xo\\..  by  people  who  know 

^B^:'^        ^^ATTACHMENTS  -^.JSftSJ^r"- 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

The  Parkview  Sales  Company,  1685  Gratiot  Ave.r  Detroit,  Mich. 


lioyr^  or  li't'lirs 
f'tn  bf  ISuill  to 
Suit  (iity  Farm 


Thit  ia  thf  Tytinif  tn/>  Ruitt  for-  Onp  Proaressive  Parmer. 


imm 

Fam,  Garden  and  Ordiard  Took  "l^ 

Answer  the  farmer's  big;  q'jcstions: 
How  can  I  (rrow  »nore  crops  with 
lea?t  cxpfT/se?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields! 

IRONAGE^c±L^ 

will  help  yoa  do  this.  Baa  pivot  wheels  and  g*.n((a 
with  parallel  motion.  Aaimtable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tootli  canbe  raised,  lowered  or  tamed 
to  rierht  or  left.  Lever 
adjuBts  balanceof  fraiae 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Liffht,  strong  and  com- 
pact -the  latert  and  best 
of  ridinn cultivators.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  iachmery.8anlefi 
tools,  etc.  Write  o«  to- 
day  for  free  booklet. 

BatemanMTcCe^Box  76D  .Grealech.NJ. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality      Service    Satis/action 

We  ask  the  patronage  of  every  intelli- 
pent  farmer  ilesiring  liigh-^rude  fer- 
tilizers, repre-senting  the  most  \altie 
for  the  money  exi>eii<le<i. 

Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

(TU?  traOe  mark  means  guaiity) 


Ask  your 
dealer  t  o  r 
Reading  Bono 

FertUUer. 


Write  ro  r 
booklet  and 
further     la- 

tormaUoo. 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

in  short  time.  Does  the  work  of  sev- 
eral teams  in  half  the  time  and  at  less 
coit  considering  the  time  saved  and  the 
extra  work  the  teams  can  do  around  the 
farm.  Won't  eak  it's  head  ofi  when 
idle  either. 


PAINT 

From  factory  direct  to  you. 

Save  1-2  the  cost  on  strictly  5- 
jrear  guaranteed  iMiints. 

Shipped     direct,      subject      to 
trial  on  90  days  time. 
HOUSE  PAINTS, 

BARN  PAINTS 
FLOOR  PAINTS, 

VARNISHES,  STAINS,  ETC. 
FRESH  PAINT  MADE  SPEC  ■ 
lAL  to  YOUR  ORDER. 

Sen<l  for  lomplete  r»ilor  crinU  »how- 
iiiK  (nil  line  of  miorx  and  instrtic- 
tionn,  ;ils(i  special  fn-e  «>ff»T. 

THE  BELL  PAINT  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
D«pt.  H. 


MOTOR    TRUCKS 

are  distinctlv  hmtn  trucb.  Low 
extended  body  and  wheel  base  which 
allows  for  heavy  hauling  over  all  kinds 
of  roads  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
Motor  designed  and  constructed  to 
meet  strenuous  requirements  of  (farm 
work.  Know  more  about  the  Federal- 
built  standard  thruout  inl  to  3  tonjsizes. 
Write  nearest  office  for  booklet,  prices, 
etc.  It  will  pay  you  to  do  so  before 
buying  any  truck. 
Immediate  deliveries  can  be  made. 

HEEBNER-FELVER  MOTOR  CO. 
Lansdale,    Pa. 

FEDERAL  SALES  CO. 

1830  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
why  poultry  keeping  is  not  as  popu- 
lar on  the  farm  as  it  should  be," 
writes  Mrs.  E.  W.  Mahood  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Red  Journal.  "In  the 
first  place  the  farmer  is  mesmerized 
by  the  big  returns  to  be  obtained 
from  the  raising  of  hogs,  cattle  and 
mules,  and  forgets  the  much  heavier 
expense  involved  and  the  greater 
length  of  time  it  take.s  to  bring  in 
returns  from  an  investment  in  oaitle 
than  from  an  investment  in  poultry. 
For  some  reason  he  overlooks  the 
fact  that  the  expense  risk  and  the 
labor  of  raising  chickens  are  both 
much  lighter  than  in  raising  hogs 
and  cattle  or  mules,  and  the  fact 
that  he  can  turn  hi.^  money  over  so 
much  more  often  does  not  appeal  to 
him  at  all. 

"Usually  the  men  on  the  farm  leave 
the  poultry  raising  to  the  women, 
who  are  expected  to  pay  the  grocery 
bills  and  perhaps  buy  .-jome  of  the 
clothing  for  themselves  and  the  chil- 


May  25.   1»18. 

profit  he  Is  obtaining,  the  result.* 
would  surprise  him  sufficiently  to 
arouse  his  interest  In  chickens. 

"No  other  class  of  people  arc  so 
well  situated  to  raise  chickens  easily 
and  profitably  as  the  farmer.  There 
is  waste  alfalfa  and  clover  from  hay 
loft  or  hay  presser  to  provide  g:een 
food  In  winter,  as  well  as  the  small 
turnips  and  mangels,  the  potatoes 
too  small  for  the  busy  housewife  to 
pare,  the  apple  and  potatoes  parings, 
and  the  waste  from  other  vegetables. 
There  is  always  plenty  of  straw  t) 
use  for  litter,  in  which  the  grain 
should  be  buried,  that  the  fowl  may 
have  the  exercise  necessary  to  a 
healthy  condition.  There  are  al.s> 
'all  the  poorly-developed,  low-grade 
grains  which  are  usually  sold  at  lov 
prices  and  which  can  be  fed  much 
more  profitably  to  a  flock  of  thoro- 
bred  chickens.  In  the  summer  both 
old  and  young  birds  can  pick  up  th? 
best  part  of  their  living  in  the  or- 
chards, hay  fields  and  pastures. 

"As  for  the  housing  of  the  chicken.^, 
on  almost  every  farm  is  some  she  1 
or  some  unusued  part  of  a  barn  whlcU 
can  be  converted  into  a  good  poultry 
house.  If  the  shed  is  not  warm 
enough,  poultry  wire  can  be  run 
around  the  sides  and  straw  stuf\e  I 
in  between  the  wire  and  the  wall^ 
If  the  shed  is  too  high,  a  false  ceilin? 
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The  Result  of  Good  Stock  and  Good  Care 


FACTORY-TO- RIDER 


VEM    YOU 

"Boy  direct  snd  s« ve  |10  to  $20  on 
a  Ucrclc.  MAIMBII  BICYCUS 

now  come  in  44  styles,  colors  and 
sizes.    Greatly  improyed;  prices  re- 
duced.  Other  relisble  models  llfi.75 
np.    WCOCLIVBIiniCKtoyouoK 
•.approval  firr  iO  day  frte  trtal— 


*  actuni  ridinKtwit  at  oar  sKpense 
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Our  Ms  nm  eatatM  shows 
•ieycle 


mmmtmr 
mime  trie 
i.ltHtma 
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everything  n<"W   in   bicycles  and 
imiries.    Write  for  it. 
TINM.lanipii,  wheelB.parts  aiki 
■applies St  h'tlfumnt  pr\er: 

D*  not  kuy  a  bicyclp.  tires. 
or  sonilric*  ontil  yoo  (trtoi* 
^wondrriul  neui  ojftrt,  low  pripes 
'and  liberal  terms.  A  postal 
lirinKS   evwythinir. 

Cycl*  Compainf 


dren  out  of  the  proceeds.  The  house- 
wife herself  has  plenty  to  do  with- 
out spending  time  trying  to  raise 
chickens  under  adverse  circumstances, 
and  the  fact  that  she  has  to  pay  out 
for  necessities  all  the  money  she  re- 
ceived as  the  result  of  her  labor, 
contributes  to  her  general  discourage- 
ment  and    lack    of   interest. 

"The.  farmer  himself,  as  he  has  not 
been  accustomed  to  getting  eggs 
from  the  chickens  during  the  winter 
months,  does  not  expect  any.  Hence, 
he  neglects  the  chickens,  tho  at  this 
.season  of  the  year  he  has  plenty  of 
time  to  give  them  all  the  care  they 
need,  and  the  result  is  that  when 
spring  comes  the  chickens  are  poor, 
covered  with  vermin,  low  in  vitality, 
late  starting  to  lay  and  soon  broody. 
When  the  birds  do  lay  they  are  al- 
lowed to  select  their  nests  at  will,  and 
thus  many  eggs  are  never  gathered 
at  all,  but  allowed  to  rot  under  the 
l)arn,  in  some  fence  corner,  or  under 
a  pumpkin  vine  in  the  vegetable 
garden.  All  this  cuts  deeply  into 
the  profits. 

"Again,  the  farmer  has  been  ac- 
customed to  raise  only  scrub  chickens, 
mongrels,  which  are  slow  of  develop- 
ment and  low  in  productivity.  Were 
he  to  buy  as  good  stock  in  chicks  as 
he  does  in  cattle,  take  the  same  In- 
terest in  them,  give  them  as  comfor- 
table quarters  and  use  the  same  in- 
telligence in  their  feed  and  care,  th-^n 
keep   books    to   show   him   just   what 


can  be  put  in,  in  the  same  way  wl'i 
straw  and  poultry  wire,  while  if  ther  • 
is  not  enough  light,  openings  cm 
be  made  and  protected  by  muslin - 
covered  frames  attached  by  hinge 
and  which  thus  can  be  raised  >" 
owered  as  the  weather  requires." 


QUERY 

Feeding   Young  Turkeys 

"Win  you  kindly  tell  me  thru 
your  columns  what  to  feed  small  tur- 
keys? I  have  always  used  whi'^ 
bread  but  owing  to  my  desire  to  oli- 
serve  Food  Conservation  do  not  feel 
that  it  would  be  right  to  do  so." — 
Mrs.  J.  W.  R..  Delaware  Co.,  Pa, 

As  with  little  chicks,  it  is  best  n »' 
to  feed  for  the  first  24  to  36  hours. 
Sharp  sand  should  be  available  f ro  n 
the  first.  The  first  feed  may  consis'^ 
of  hard-boiled  eggs — boil  them  ii 
hour  or  more  and  fine  them.  Gn- 
ham  bread  may  also  be  fed.  TIt' 
small  amount  would  not  be  a  ■^erio  -^ 
n. alter.  Sour  milk  may  be  fed  fr)ii 
the  first.  A  good  way  is  to  curd  it  i^ 
for  cottage  cheese,  drain  it  and  fe.'i 
!t  'n  a  crumbly  condition;  or,  it  m r 
be  placed  before  them  In  a  lia"  ' 
firm,  but  be  sure  It  is  fully  s.jurf  I 
And  kind  of  stale  bread  may  be  30;'!<- 
ed  in  sour  milk,  squeezed  dry  aiil 
fed.  Corn  meal  may  be  soaked  :" 
sour  milk  and  fed  as  a  part  of  ''«' 
ration.  I*  is  well  to  feed  meat  nie»> 
or  beef  scrap  in   small   quantities 


LweStock 


BUCKS  COUNTY  PIG  CLUBS 

A  total  of  75  boys  and  girls  com- 
pleted work  in  the  Bucks  County  pig 
club  work  in  1917.  They  produced 
over  11,000  pounds  of  pork.  Enroll- 
ment in  the  1918  pig  clubs  in  this 
county  equals  175.  The  limits  set  are 
"from  8  to  12  weeks  and  a  maximum 
of  r>0  pounds."  Each  member  is  a 
demonstrator  of  the  pasture  or  green 
feed  method  of  pig  feeding,  for  each 
plans  to  feed  the  pig  some  form  of 
2;reen  feed.  Fourteen  clubs  were  or- 
ganized in  as  many  different  town- 
.-^hips.  Each  club  has  12  members. 
One  of  the  requirements  of  a  club  is 
that  It  have  its  own  local  leader  and 
that   it   have   12   members. 

The  County  Prize  will  be  given 
to  the  club  that  has  the  highest 
average  at  the  end  of  the  period,  140 
(lays.  This  prize  will  be  in  the  form 
of  a  trip  to  some  place  of  interest, 
•ich  as  the  Trenton  Fair,  the  New 
.(ersey  Experiment  Station  or  the 
.Sate  Corn  Show  at  Harrisburg.  The 
.  verage  is  bjsed  upon  the  following 
points:  Merit,  r>0  percent;  gain  per 
day.  40  percent;  report,  10  percent. 
It  is  planned  to  have  the  round-ups 
at    the   end   of   the    periods    in    seven 


followa:     A  complete  hog  house,  two 
purebred    pigs    and     $11     in     money 
All   local  prizes   must   be  solicited  by 
the   local    leaders. 

Forty-seven  girls  and  128  boy«  are 
in  this  year's  clubs.  Eleven  mem- 
bers took  advantage  of  the  offer  of 
the  Bucks  County  Trust  Company  to 
finance  the  purchasing  of  the  pig. 
The  money  is  lent  to  the  member 
without  interest  for  five  months.  A 
note  signed  by  the  member  and  by 
one  parent   is   required   as  security. 


CHARCOAL  FOR  FARM  USE 


Farmers  using  charcoal  for  hogs 
and  chickens  will  find  the  following 
method  very  pra-cticai.  Fir.'ir.  dig  a 
circular  hole  ahout  6  or  8  inches  deep 
and  5  or  6  feet  across,  tht'  size  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  coal  to 
be  burned.  In  this  dig  a  smaller 
hole  two  or  three  feet  deep,  but  let 
the  diameter  be  about  a  foot  less 
than  the  one  first  dug.  Make  a  grntc 
by  placing  scrap  iron,  buggy  axles, 
pieces  of  pipe,  etc.,  over  the  smaller 
opening.  These  will  rest  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  lower  hole.  By 
placing  more  scrap  iron  crosswise 
no    large    openings    will    be    left. 

Start  the  fire  on  this  grate.  The 
coals  drop  thru  into  the  hole  beneath. 
By  this  method  very  few  ashes  are 
formed.     The  wood,  generally  limbs, 


Accessories 
For  Your  Ford 


Milking  Time  on  the  Watson  Goat  Farm 


.successive  days,  two  each  day.  At 
thii  time  a  judge  from  the  Stale 
College  will  judge  the  pigs  and  talk 
to  the  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  the 
parents  assembled  on  "Pastures  and 
their  Relation  to  Pork  Production." 
It  is  hoped  that  the  final  round-up 
can  be  held  on  a  farm  where  hog 
pastures  have  been  used  during  the 
.summer  by  the  farmer  owner. 

The  average  weight  of  the  pig.^ 
going  on  feed  in  the  clubs  is  26.9 
pounds.  Last  year  the  greatest  gain 
was  1.61  pounds  per  day  for  the  en- 
tire period  of  140  days.  It  U  pos- 
sible that  the  members  could  make 
;iu  average  of  1.5  pounds  per  day 
this  year.  One  Interesting  feature  of 
the  clubs  this  year  Is  that  the  great- 
er part  of  the  responsibility  is  held 
l)y  the  local  leader.  He  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  successful  club 
work.  In  many  cases  the  leaders  lo- 
cated the  pigs  fur  the  members  but 
the  County  Leader  purchased  4:?  at 
;.n  average  of  $10  e;-ch,  and  parceled 
them  out  to  the  members. 

The  sections  of  the  county  repre- 
sented in  the  p.lg  clubs  for  1918  are: 
iledininster  Club  No.  1  and  No.  2, 
Milford  Square  No.  1  and  Ni.  2, 
Warrington  No.  1  and  No.  2,  Pine- 
ville.  Blooming  Olen.  Hilltown, 
Chalfont.  Newtown,  Fount  ainville, 
Plumsteal.  Ed?ewood.  In  one  of  the 
clubs,    prizes    have    been    offerel    I'.s 


etc.,  from  the  woodlot  is  thrown  on 
the  fire  as  rapidly  as  it  i.s  burned. 
When  enough  coals  are  in  the  pit 
drown  the  fire  out  with  water.  After 
the  pit  is  dug,  one  man  can  easily 
burn  20  bushels  of  charcoal  lu  a 
half  day  without  any  difficulty.  This 
method  is  a  time  saver  and  is  worthy 
of  trial. — Warner  E.  Farver,  O. 


MARKETING      OF     BRED      SOWS 
DECREASING 


Reports  from  the  large  live  stock 
markets  to  the  V.  S.  Departmen-  ..f 
Agriculttire  indicate  that  the  rumor 
of  a  genersl  tendency  to  se!'  hTci 
sows  for  slaughter  is  without  foun- 
dation. At  most  of  the  stockyar  Is 
the  percentage  of  sows  docked  for 
advanced  pregnancy  has  decre:!r:t'i 
since  the  first  of  the  year  and  i.* 
smaller  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1918  than  for  the  corresponding 
months  of  1917.  At  a  few  markets 
a  larger  percentage  of  sow.s  than  nor- 
mal tshowed  ardvanced  pre.gnancy, 
but  this  appears  to  have  been  due 
to  delays  in  getting  cars  for  ship- 
ments. The  V.  S.  Department  con- 
cludes that  not  only  has  there  i)een 
no  inore:!se  in  the  luarketinT  ot 
brood  sows  but  that  the  number  of 
brood  sows  retained  on  farms  has  in- 
creased, certainly  by  about  10  per- 
cent. 


It  k  a  Plesisure  to  Equip  Your  Ford  With 
Stewart  Accessories 

I  ELECTING  accessories  for  your  Ford  should  give  yoo  more  real 
pleasure  than  any  buying  you  do — even  more  than  the  purchase 
of  clothes  ar.d  personal  ef^:^cts.  It  will  if  you  do  it  the  same  way, 
for  buying  accessories  is  of  equal  importance. 

When  buying  a  suit  of  clothes,  you  don't  merely  tell  th-j  clerk 
to  wrap  up  a  suit  for  you.  Of  coiirse  not!  You  select  it  with 
care.  You  aim  to  get  a  suit  with  just  the  right  cut — the  correct 
lines— in  a  harmonious  color  and  pattern.  You  are  discriminating^. 
You  want  to  be  satisfied — to  appear  well  dressed  —  to  be  complimo.-.ted  on 
your  taste.  But,  you  say,  that  is  only  sensible  buying.  And  7~u  take 
much  pleasure  in  buying   that  way. 

You  should  buy  accessories  for  your  Ford  in  the  same  way.  Usa  some 
taste  and  judgment.    Be  particular.    Ecy  for  looks  as  well  as  service. 

You  take  pride  in  the  efficiency  and  performance  of  your  Ford.  You 
swear  tjy  its  reliability.  You  take  pleasure  in  buying  accessories  for  it  — 
accessories  that  will  increase  its  comforts,  its  service,  and  add  to  its  appearance. 
Stop  and  think!  How  do  you  bay  accessories  for  your  Fori?  Do  you 
merely  ask  the  clerk  for  A  speedometer,  A  searchlight,  A  warning  siajnal  ? 
Or  do  you  go  in  and  say,  liUa  moGt  careful  buyers,  "I  w».nt  a  Stewart 
Speedometer,  and  a  Stev^art  Searchlight,  and  a  Stewart  VJazvAng  Signal?" 
The  latter  method  stamps  you  as  a  careful  buyer  who  is  realizing  th? 
fullest  pleasure  in  buying  accessories  for  his  Ford. 

You  don't  want  your  friends  to  ask,  "What  kind  of  a  speedometer  is 
that  you  have?"  You  v/ant  them  to  s«y,  '"Ah!  I  see  you  have  a  Stewart 
Speedometer."  You  like  to  hear  nice  remarks  about  your  Ford's  equip- 
ment—  the  speedometer,  searchlight,  autoguards,  signal,  lens,  etc.  You 
will  if  they  bear  the  name  Stewart. 

There  is  something  about  Stewart  Accessories  that  distinguishes  them 
from  the  ordinary  kind.  Besides  having  100^  quality,  a 
Stewart  Accessory  has  that  indefinable  <M>me- 
thing  called  "Class"  and  "StyU-".  You  recog- 
ni2e  it  instantly.  It  is  all  in  the  design  and 
finish.  That  is  why  Stewart  Accessories  add 
so  much  to  the  appearance  of  any  automobile. 
You  can  always  be  proud  of  your  Ford  when 
it  is  Stewart -cauipped.  You  need  never  apoT- 
OK>zefor  its  accessories.  The  mere  fact  that 
you  bought  Stewart  Accessories  for  your  Ford 
indicates  your  good  taste  and  judgment. 
There  is  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  your  Ford  is  equipped  with  the  beat 
accessories  that  money  can  t>ay. 


Stewart  LeM 
Per  Pair 


$2" 


STEWART-WARNER 

SPEEDOMETER  CORPORATION 

CHICAGO.  U.S.A. 


V4Uy 

Searchlight 


$5 


Stawart  V-Ray 
Spark  Plug 


1 


ffiiP* 


Stewart  Sp««<lom«ter  and   ln>  ^an 
•trument  Board  for  Ford  Cart  9  '  ^ 

W*,(«ni  Pnc«  $11.00 
S«4an    and    Coupelel    IModel    £15 
•  W«Uwa  Pnc«  tlti.OO)  *  »  »* 


Stewurt  AutocuarJ 
for  Ford  Can 


$7.50 


iWrrtem  Prio  tOZSJ 

(Wilh  Nick.l  R.il  tS.SOI 

(Wcitora  rnc<  tS.lSt 


Stewart  AutoguarJ 

ST^^      $11.50 

I  WaMvm  Pnca  1 1  ^  W>> 

(Wilk  NtrkrI  RmI  (IZ.S4» 

(WMtM-nPncaflJMl 


Stc%»arl 
Hand  Operated 
Wamins   Signal  ^^% 

Mot*r  Driven  Trp«     V 
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WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 


SOME  WORLD  FIQURES 


Potatoes  Continue  Weak 
Most  northern  shipping  sections 
have  shown  a  steady  to  firm  tone,  al- 
tho  many  consuming  markets  quoted 
lower  ranges  lor  old  stock.  Potatoes 
suitable  for  shipments  seem  likely  to 
be  cleaned  up  fairly  well  in  eastern 
and  northwestern  producing  sections, 
but  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  re- 
ported having  considerable  stock  yet 
to  be  moved.  Large  amounts  have 
been  used  in  the  East  for  starch  man- 
ufacture and  in  the  northwest  for 
evaporation  and  the  manufacture  of 
various  potato  products.  Old  stock  sold 
to  the  jobbing  trade  in  northern  and 
eastern  markets  10 @  15c  lower,  at 
$1.25 @  1.70  per  cwt. 

New  Potatoes  Lower 

Florida  Spalding  Rose  ranged  low- 
er at  Hastings,  generally  $2.25@v5 
per  barrel  f.  o.  b.  for  No.  1,  closing 
near  the  low  point.  Shipments  of 
new  potatoes  have  averaged  nearly 
150  cars  per  day.  Sales  to  jobbers 
declined  sharply  in  price,  Florida 
Spalding  Rose  reaching  $3  per  barrel 
in  New  York,  and  most  markets  clos- 
ed the  week  at  general  range  of  $3@ 
3.75  per  barrel  with  slow  demand. 

Vegetables  in  Liberal  Supply 

Shipments  from  southern  produc- 
ing sections  have  been  heavy  the  past 
•week,  especially  of  new  potatoes  and 
cahb.ngp.  Strawberries  and  string 
beans  also  have  been  in  fairly  lib- 
eral supply.  Prices  rfor  nearly  all  lines 
of  truck  have  tenaed  moderately 
downward.  Cabbage  markets  were 
weak  and  demoralized  in  some  locali- 
ties, and  potatoes  continued  to  de- 
cline in  the  distributing  markets. 

Tomatoes    Fairly     Steady 

Prices  of  tomatoes  ranged  about 
steady,  notwithstanding  lil)eral  ship- 
ments. Considerable  stock  has  been 
arriving  in  poor  condition  but  good 
lots  sold  to  jobbers  at  fairly  well 
sustained  prices,  ranging  $.'j(fii4  per 
6-basket  carrier.  In  the  Florida 
shipping  sections  growers  received 
$2.50#S..')0  for  the  more  desirable 
stock  and  Palmetto  closed  the  week 
at  about  top  price. 

Strawberries  in  Good  Demand 
Movement  of  strawberries  contin- 
ued active  in  consuming  markets,  and 
values  are  very  well  sustained  con- 
sidering the  time  of  year.  The  range 
varied  greatly  from  day  to  day,  gen- 
erally 15  #  30c  quart  basis  for  good 
North  Carolina  stock,  and  lS(?i)25c 
for  Virginia  berries.  Arkansas  and 
Tennessee  Klondykes  ruled  low  at 
$3.50^4  per  24-quart  crate.  The 
strawberry  movement  so  far  this  year 
has  been  not  much  over  two-thirds 
of  last  season  to  corresponding  date. 

Asparagus  Lower 

Prices  of  asparagus  declined  rapid- 
ly in  northern  markets  on  account 
of  heavy  supplies.  Top  grades  from 
New  Jersey  sold  generally  $2@4  per 
dozen.  Illinois  asparagus  was  weak- 
er at  Chicago,  declining  to  a  range 
of  *»0r(f?$l  per  dozen.  So  far,  the 
total  movement  has  exceeded  that 
of  last  season.  Carlots  were  mostly 
from  Ne>v  Jersey  this   week. 


Greatest  Com  Growing  Nations 

Approximately  three-fourths  of 
the  world's  corn  is  both  produced  and 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Food 
Administration.  The  Western  Eu- 
ropean Allies  produce  less  than  one- 
half  of  their  total  corn  requirements, 
which  exceed   250,000,000  bushels. 

Hungary  produces  200,000,000 
bushels  of  corn,  and  is  the  largest 
producer  of  this  grain  outside  of  the 
United  States.  Argentina  is  third. 
These  facts  explain  the  importance 
for  the  United  States,  where  corn  is 
plentiful,  to  use  the  corn  crop  more 
largely  for  human  consumption  than 
in  the  past  in  order  that  we  may 
export  wheat. 

TT.  S.  Output  of  Substitute  Flours 

Reports  received  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration from  more  than  4,000 
mills  show  an  abundance  of  corn  for 
the  manufacture  of  corn  meal  and 
corn  flour.  Stocks  of  rye  and  barley, 
however,  are  limited.  The  average 
output  of  cornmeal  during  January 
and  February  exceeded  114,000  bar- 
rels daily. 

Corn  flour  was  milled  at  the  rate  of 
about  14,400  barrels  daily.  The  con- 
templated entire  output  of  corn  flour, 
which  mills  in  the  United  States  are 
believed  to  be  capable  of  produc- 
ing, exceeds  37,000  barrels  daily. 

Crop  Prospects  in  Prance 

In  spite  of  a  shortage  of  fertilizers, 
crop  conditions  in  France  are  re- 
ported by  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture as  favorable.  Due  largely  to 
the  energy  of  French  women,  pros- 
pects indicate  that  this  year's  crops 
will  exceed  those  of  1917.  The  Uni- 
ted States  Food  Administration,  how- 
ever, points  out  that  any  increase  is 
likely  to  be  small  compared  with  the 
dependence  of  France  on  imports  of 
food  from  the  United  States. 

Extraction  of  Flour  and  Seed 

Reports  to  the  Food  Administra- 
tion by  licensed  flour  millers  show 
the  amount  and  kind  of  products  be- 
ing secured  from  1,000  pounds  of 
wheat.  The  quantity  of  flour  (all 
kinds  for  January)  was  737  pounds, 
equivalent  to  a  milling  percentage  of 
73.7.  The  yield  of  bran  from  1,000 
pounds  of  wheat  was  97  pounds; 
shorts,  74  pounds;  middlings,  34 
pounds;  mixed  feed,  48  pounds;  red 
dog,  7  pounds;  miscellaneous  by-pro- 
ducts,  3   pounds. 

Australian  Wheat  Reserve 

Latest  ofTirial  estimates  give  the 
amount  ot  wheat  held  in  Australia 
at  165.000.000  bushels.  The  last 
crop  (1917-18)  was  about  20  per- 
cent less  than  the  1916-17  crop,  but 
30  percent  more  than  the  average 
for  1911  to  1915. 


storage  of  eggs.  These  warehouses 
are  distributed  thruout  the  United 
States. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  smallest  number 
of  cold  storage  warehouses  in  any 
of  the  eight  geographical  groups  of 
states  is  37  and  the  largest  number 
is  97.  The  average  is  about  60. 
Thus  the  distribution  is  fairly  uni- 
form geographically.  More  than  400 
of  the  storage  houses  are  owned  and 
controlled  independently  of  the  large 
packing  interests. 

Public  storage  houses  frequently 
have  as  many  as  500  accounts  and 
each  person  or  company  storing  eggs 
ordinarily  disposes  of  them  to  several 
hundred  customers.  As  eggs  are  gen- 
erally sold  on  contracts  specifying 
future  delivery  during  the  season  of 
little  or  no  production,  the  number  of 
persons  now  owning  the  eggs  stored 
reaches  into  tens  of  thousands;  no 
owner  has  sufficient  holdings  to  dom- 
inate the  market.  Furthermore,  the 
trade  which  distributes  these  eggs  Is 
now  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  U.  S.  Food  Administration.  New 
regulations  prohibit  all  unnecessary 
trading  and  are  expected  to  stop  the 
wasteful  practice  of  re-sales  within 
the  trade. 

In  the  past  it  was  a  frequent 
practice  for  dealers  to  buy  from  each 
other  on  a  rising  market,  each  time 
taking  a  profit.  This  practise  ob- 
viously added  to  the  ultimate  price 
paid  by  consumers.  Only  one  rea- 
sonable wholesale  profit  is  now  per- 
mited  and  the  eggs  in  storage- — 
amounting  on  May  1  to  nearly  3,- 
000,000  cases — will  reach  the  public 
next  fall  on  a  fair  price  basis.  Cold 
storage  is  necessary  for  the  most  ef- 
ficient utilization  of  the  nation's  per- 
ishable products  and  under  the  pres- 
ent form  of  control,  both  producer 
and  consumer  should  fully  share  in 
its  benefits. 


COLD  STORAGE  HOLDINGS 

Reports  received  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  from  the  larger 
part  of  the  cold  storage  plants  o£ 
the  country  show  the  following  per- 
centage of  produce  on  hand  May  1, 
1918,  as  compared  with  the  same  date 
last  year: 

Article  Percent 

Frozen  poultry,  decrease,    38 

Frozen  and  cured  meats,  increase  74 

Apples,  decrease 19 

Packing  stock  butter,  increase,  .  .609 

Creamery  butter,  increase 180 

Frozen  eggs,  increase, 165 

Cheese,  increase, 150 

Eggs,    increase 40 


EASTERN  SHORE  CONDITIONS 


EGG  ST05.A6E  BENEFITS 


A  clear  understanding  of  cold 
storage  as  a  factor  in  enabling  Amer- 
ican people  to  have  eggs  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  at  prices  justified  by 
original  cost  plus  any  necessary 
expenses,  Is  shown  In  figures  an- 
nounced by  the  U.  S.  Food  Adminis- 
tration. In  April  478  cold  storage 
houses    were    reported    as    used    for 


In  the  Eastern  Shore  section  of 
Virginia  it  is  too  early  to  tell  the 
effect  of  the  hfavy  rains  earlier  in 
the  month.  The  southern  porHon 
of  the  belt  i«  damaged  but  littiC. 
While  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  estimate 
the  damage  farther  north,  it  is  con- 
servatively  estimated    at    25   percent. 

In  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
thtre  is  a  general  decrease  In  straw- 
berry acreage  due  largely  to  high 
cost  of  crate  material  and  fertilizer 
and  scarcity  of  labor  and  this  condi- 
tion "will  cause  a  still  greater  de- 
crease in  next  year's  bearing  acreage. 


as  comparatively  few  plants  are  now 
being  set  out.  Wet  weather  last 
summer  proved  detrimental  to  growth 
and  frost  during  the  past  winter  has 
killed  many  plants,  especially  of  thj 
earlier  varieties,  so  that  in  many 
beds  the  stand  is  very  thin.  Plants, 
while  small,  are  full  of  bloom  and  a 
fairly  good  crop  is  expected.  A  de- 
crease of  25  percent  in  potato  acre- 
age is  reported  with  a  greater  reda-- 
tlon  In  watermelons  and  canteloupes. 
High  prices  last  year  have  caii-^ed 
increased  sowings  of  tomatoes  and 
considerable  increase  in  canning  to- 
matoes is  expected. 


GENERAL  CROP  CONDITIONS 


The  weather  has  been  favorable 
thruout  the  east  during  the  pa«t  two 
weeks  and  farm  work  has  gone  for- 
ward rapidly;  also,  growin?  crops 
made  good  progress.  April  and  the 
fore  part  of  May  was  too  cool  thru 
the  west  and  middle  west  for  best 
results  as  the  following  comments 
Indicate: 

Illinois. — Pasture  and  hay  lands  in 
good  shape.  It  has  been  too  cold  for 
corn.     Oats  and  wheat  doing  well. 

Nebraska. — Grass  and  pastures  do- 
ing well.     Stand  of  corn  is  only  fair. 

Ohio. — Grasslands  in  good  condi- 
tion. There  will  be  a  full  acreage 
of  corn,  but  the  outlook  at  this  writ- 
ing is  not  promising. 

Kansas. — Grasslands  good,  but 
weather  is  too  cool  for  best  growth 
t;f  other  crops. 

Missouri. — Grasslands  are  back- 
ward. Wheat  In  fine  condition,  but 
hay  will  be  short  in  many  places  bo- 
cause  of  cool  weather.  Com  acreage 
about  normal.  Cattle  feeders  makin;.': 
money,  but  hog  prices  are  disappoint- 
ing. 

The  most  unsatisfactory  element  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  is  the  condition 
of  winter  wheat.  The  late  sowing, 
the  early  winter  and  the  heavy  coat- 
ing of  ice  all  tended  to  kill  out  ;• 
great  deal  of  wheat.  Many  acres 
have  been  plowed  up,  and  countless 
others  will  not  produce  half  a  crop. 


POTATO  SHIPPING 


Since  digging  time  last  summir 
nearly  twelve  thousand  carloads  of 
potatoes  have  been  shipped  out  of 
New  Jersey.  Huring  the  latter  part 
of  August  and  the  early  part  of  .'>ep- 
tember  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  carloads  are  shipped  out 
each  week.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
entire  crop  i>  shipped  out  of  the  state 
dtiring  the  first  two  months  after 
harvest.  Some  twenty-five  states  get 
potatoes  grown  in  New  Jersey  during 
August  and  September.  In  ordinary 
years  few  native-grown  potatoes  re- 
main in  the  state  after  November  1' 

With  the  war  conditions  demiind- 
ing  increased  railroad  facilities  it 
would  appear  that  potato  storage 
houses  might  relieve  the  situation  in 
several  ways.  If  large  quantities  are 
forced  onto  oiir  nearby  markets  dur- 
ing the  hot  weather  heavy  shrinkage 
and  low  prices  must  follow.  By  keej)- 
Ing  our  potatoes  and  maintaining  a 
steady  but  conservative  flow  into 
available  markets  from  A\igu3t  until 
May,  losses  and  delays  may  be  avoid- 
ed and  a  better  market  price  Insured 


Weather  Month  by  Month 

Pennsylvania  Records  for  Thirty  Years 

By   C.  E.  MILLER,    U.  S.  WEATHER  lURE.MJ 

June 


Note. — This  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  twelve  articles  giving  facts  and 
figures  on  ihe  weather  month  by 
month  in  Pennsylvania.  Th?  inves- 
tigations covered  in  this  report  ex- 
tend over  a  period  of  thirty  years  and 
have  been  carefully  compared  with 
statistics  as  issued  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  by  the 
L".  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  So 
far  as  we  know  this  Is  the  only  com- 
pilation of  this  kind  that  has  ever 
been  made.  The  records  for  each 
month  have  been  brought  up  to  the 
year  1917.  The  records  of  temper- 
ature, precipitation,  and  particularly 
the  tabulations  showing  effects  on 
staple  crops  should  make  this  series 
of  very  general  value  to  farmers.  We 
suggest  that  each  instalment  be 
preserved  for  filing.  The  second  ar- 
ticle in  the  series,  that  covering  the 
month  of  July,  will  be  published  the 
last  issue  of  June. — The  Editors. 


The  weather  conditions  for  June 
may  be  said  to  be  "flat."  The  "Lows" 
are  sluggish,  often  dying  out  in  cen- 
tral districts,  or  wobbling  about,  and 
fail  to  reach  the  St.  Lawrence  Val- 
ley. The  wind  movement  is  low  and 
the  summer  type  of  weather  is  on. 

The  mean  temperature  for  June  is 
67.8  degrees.  The  highest  mean  oc- 
curred in  1892  and  was  71.S  degrees. 
In  1895  the  mean  was  71.4  degrees. 
The  lowest  mean  was  63..'>  degrees 
in  1903.  The  June  of  1907  was 
nearly  as  cool,  buiiig  63.6  ilegrees. 
The  highest  temperature  on  record 
for  June  is  104  degrees,  recorded  at 
Aqueduct,  Perry  County,  on  the  2nd. 
1895.  The  lowest  was  20  degrees. 
at  Somerset,  Somerset  County,  on  the 
10th,  1913. 

In  1916 — a  very  cold  June — no 
temperature  above  89  degrees  was 
recorded  at  any  station  during  the 
mouth,  and  this  at  but  two.  Derry. 
Westmoreland  County,  on  the  24th, 
and  at  Clearfield,  Clearfield  County, 
on  the  26th.  During  the  very  warm 
June  of  1892,  however,  the  tempera- 
ture did  not  fall  below  40  degrees, 
and  this  was  in  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  the  state,  at  Wellsboro.  Tioga 
County,  on  the  29th. 

Frosts 
Some  very  severe  frosts  have  oc- 
curred In  June.  The  most  destruc- 
tive was  that  of  1913.  which  cul- 
minated about  the  10th,  and  was  so 
severe  that  the  young  locust  shoots 
and  leaves,  as  well  as  practically  all 
other  vegetation,  were  destroyed.  Ice 
froze  in  exposed  places.  By  the 
14th.  however,  the  weather  had  be- 
c'Mue  extremely  hot  and  oppressive. 

Precipitation 

.lime  Is  a  month  usually  having 
iiiiple  rainfall.  The  lowest  mean  is 
higher  than  the  lowest  mean  of  any 
'ifhor  month.  The  normal.  4.1."'>  Inches. 
i>  exceeded  slightly  hy  that  of  July, 
while  that  of  August,  the  wettest 
lunnth,  \i  nearly  two  Inches  more. 
The  highest,  mean,  6.ri3  inches,  oc- 
curred in  1903;  the  lowest.  2.26.  in 
l:tl3.  The  heaviest  recorded  in  June 
v.as  12.43  inches,  at  Austin.  Potter 
I'tiinty.  in  1916.  The  lowest  was 
•'.r)6  of  an  inch  at  Reading,  Berks 
<'ounty,  in  1898. 

There  has  not  been  one  year  when 
iiore  than  4'.  inches  have  not  been 
measured  at  one  or  more  stations.  The 


lowest  maximum  was  4.61  inches,  in 
1908,  at  Derry  Station,  Westmore- 
land County.  In  June,  1903,  the 
lowest  reported  from  any  station  was 
3.74  inches,  at  Confluence.  Somerset 
County. 

The  most  notable  24-hour  rainfalls 
during  the  past  years  in  June  are: 
10.40  inches.  Ocean  City.  N.  J..  13-14, 
1896;  8  inches  at  Syracuse.  N.  Y., 
ISth,  1S76;  7.45  inches  at  Wells- 
boro, Pa.,  1st,  1889;  and  5.07  at 
Chestertown,   Md,.    29th,    1895. 

Weather  and  Com 

A  detailed  investigation  of  weather 
conditions  upon  the  corn  crop  for 
the  past  ten  years  shows  a  number  of 
things  interesting  to  farmers.  Of 
the  years  1906-1915,  Inclusive,  there 
were  six  warm  years,  four  cool,  or 
five  wet,  and  five  dry.  Combining, 
there  were  two  warm  and  wet;  one. 
cool  and  dry;  three,  cool  and  wet; 
and  four  were  warm  and  dry. 

Eighty-three  percent  of  the  warm 
years  show  an  increase  of  from  one 
to  5.3  bushels  above  the  average.  The 
warm  years  show  an  increase  of  4.5 
bushels  as  an  average  above  the  10- 
year  average.  But  25  percent  of  the 
cool  years  show  any  increase,  and 
the  general  average  shows  that  there 
is  an  average  yearly  decrease  of  4.3 
bushels  per  acre  from  the  10-year 
average.  Sixty  percent  of  the  wet 
years  show  an  increase  at  the  rate 
of  2.2  bushels  per  acre  above,  while 
the  dry  years  also  show  an  increased 
crop  in  60  percent  of  the  time;  but 
the  departure  from  the  10-year  aver- 
age during  dry  years  is  two  bushels 
per  acre  below  the  normal  instead 
of  above.  This  fact  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  as  investigators  often  state 
that  there  is  no  difference  apparently 
between  seasons,  but  upon  more  de- 
tailed Investigation  it  is  found  that, 
while  an  Increase  may  be  shown  in 
50  percent  of  the  years  In  both  wet 
and  in  dry  periods,  yet  when  the 
average  departures  are  taken,  one 
period  will  show  an  actual  increase 
in  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  other 
will  show  a  decrease  in  bushels. 

Combining  temperature  and  rain- 
fall, we  find  that  100  percent  of  the 
warm  and  wet  June  seasons  showed 
an  increased  production.  7.")  percent 
of  the  warm  and  dry  Junes  showed 
an  increase,  but  33':';  percent  of  the 
cool  and  wet  Junes  showed  an  increase 
while  the  cool  and  dry  years  (there 
was  but  one)    showed  a  decrease. 

Going  still  further  we  compare  the 
monthly  weather  conditions  in  each 
crop-growing  season  as  follows: 
Show  the  apparent  relation  a  wet 
May  has  to  the  ultimate  crop  of  that 
year,  and  so  on  with  all  the  months 
in  the  growing  season  of  the  croi> 
under  consideration.  Liki'wiso  com- 
paring with  the  dry.  hot.  or  cool 
months  respectively.  For  Instance. 
Ihe  records  shows  that  when  the 
rainfall  is  above  the  normal  in  May. 
a  crop  above  the  10-yoar  average  is 
raised  in  but  33 '.■  percent  of  the 
time,  while  when  the  rainfall  Is  be- 
low normal,  there  Is  a  surplus  pro- 
duction in  71  percent  of  the  time. 
But.  when  the  temperature  is  above 
normal  in  May.  an  Increased  pro- 
duction is  shown  in  83  percent  of  the 
years,  while  when  it  is  below  nor- 
mal, there  is  an  increase  in  only 
(To  be  continued  on  page  17) 
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Whole  Crop 
Insurance 


VrOU    CARRY   insurance  as   a   matter  of 

■■•  course.  It  is  good  business  to  be  pro- 
tected from  loss,  so  you  keep  jour  policies  in  force 
and  pay  the  premiums  reprularly. 

But  there  is  one  kiud  of  insurance  you  may  not  know  about, 
which  requires  no  premiums,  on  which  you  realize  every  year, 
and  which  this  year  is  fully  as  important  as  any  other  iusurance 
you  carry.  When  your  crops  are  ready  for  cutting.  International 
Harvester  binders  and  twine  insure  the  harvesting  of  the  whole 
crop.  No  matter  whetlier  the  grain  be  heavy  or  light,  tall  or 
short,  standing  or  down,  lodged  aud  tangled,  an  International 
Harvester  binder  cuts  and  biuds  it  all  without  waste.  That 
is  what  we  mean  by  whole  crop  insurance. 

Champion,  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  and  Osborne 
harvesting  machines  and  binder  twine,  always  etficient,  are 
better  than  ever  this  year  wlien  every  bushel  of  grain  is  needed. 
Remember  this  when  you  come  to  buy  your  binder  and  twina 
for  the  season's  work.  Remember,  too,  that  the  larger  sizes 
conserve  labor.  An  8-foot  is  better  than  a  7,  and  a  7  better 
than  a  6  or  5.  Buy  the  largest  binder  you  can  use,  and  buy 
a  new  machine  if  there  is  any  question  about  the  eificiency  of 
the  old  one.  A  new  International  Harvester  binder  is  absolutely 
reliable. 

Through  ninety  branch  houses  and  over  30,000  local  dealers, 
we  give  the  farmers  of  this  country  prompt  service  on  harvest- 
ing machines,  twine,  and  repairs.  You  can  be  sure  of  hav- 
ing vour  new  machine  on  time  bv  placing  your  order  with 
the  local  dealer  as  soon  as  possible,  or  writing  us  now  for 
catalogues. 


hternatioiial  Harvester  Company  of  America 

_  (IsMrparaUd) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 


DELCO-LIGHT 

Increases  Farm  Efficiency 

Fifty  thousand  Delco-Light  plants  in 
operation  on  American  farms  are 
saving,  at  the  most  conservative 
estimate,  an  hour  a  day  each — or 
over  18,000,000  work  hours  a  year. 

That  it  equal  to  €in  army  of  60,000 
men  working  ten  hours  a  day  for  a 
full  month, 

Delco-Light  is  a  complete  electric  light  and 
power  plant  for  farms  and  suburban  homes. 

It  furnishes  an  abundance  of  clean,  safe, 
economical  light,  and  operates  pump, 
churn,  cream  separator,  washing  machine 
and  other  appliances. 

Ask  vs  to  show  you  how 
Delco-Light  can  save  time 
and  money  on  your  farm 

The  Domestic  Engineering  Company 
Dayton,  Ohio 


J.    S.    SNYDER 

824  N.  Broad    St.,  PhUa.,  Pa. 

Suburban    Electric 
Development    Co. 

342-4  4  Wiird  A  Te. ,    PHti burgh.  Pa. 


/ 


/ 
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SELF  CRANKING 
AIR  COOLEI> 

THICK  PLATE 
LONC-LIVED 

BATTERY 
BALLBEARINGS 

NO  BELTS 

USES 
KEROSENE 


HONE  CANNER 


Many  are  making  tl  S.OO  and  np  per  day,  can. 

nine  rru:(  and  Vrjjrriahln  fur  market.  Dcifb 
bort  anil  borne  uie  with  a 

"FAVORITE"  HOMK  CANNKR 

Ma>le  bener.  last  lonrrr  no  wattr,  fire* beat 
resulM.    uaet   leat  furl,    eaar  In  operate. 
Pricet,  $3.25  and  up.    VN'e  fumi^b  caa* 
and  Ubflt.   Write  for  FRKE  BOOKLET. 
We    alao   manufacture  Home  and   ComiBuaily 
Steam  Preaaure  Outfita. 

The  Carolina   Metal   Products  Co., 
Pott  Off ic«  B«K   120      Wilminiton.  N.  C. 


Farm  Bordering  Salt  Water 
35  Acres  $1400 

Owner  wfttitlnc  larK"  tnrm  offers  ihl«  little  rlanrty  a! 
a  tmrcnin.  Mall  tUllvor«l,  poixl  soliool.  1or-i  than  mllc 
to  "itoros.  rhu  Phi's,  elcv  2."i  aires  In  cultivation.  'J.'t 
appip  trit^  also  pearn,  |>cnrln>-i,  olicn  Iim  nnd  (jraprn 
i'omfortnhlo  cnttBRt.  I>arn  ati<' corn  liouse;  splondul 
«harli>  trcos.  I,oni{  dollBlitfuI  summer"  anil  iioarl> 
snow  frtX"  winters.  $B()(l  r.-\<h  and  easy  terms.  1>I- 
ri>rtlons  to  see  It  pape  'M  Stroiifs  cafaloKtie.  C"py 
ninlled  free. 

K    A    <»TROfT  FXRM  AtiKNtY 
r>^pt   I7«!>.      Laud  Title  Hulldlng,     Philadepbia,  Pa. 

IIIMItltltiniiltlHtltlt|i|IIIIMtlltMli|MIII1IIIIIM<TllltltlllltMMIIIi|ltMMII'MllltlMill|lltllllfllMttMMItll»|l  II 
■llltllMIIII'tM'IMI    I'H  ■■    OKlMIIIIIIIMMlltlMtMll'IIMl    •M'MMHtlUIIII KMIIMDIttlMtll tlllMII 

LEASE  say:    "I  saw  your 

adv.  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer." 

liNtWIMIIIfHiWtlltlMlllllltlieillllimilltOlllinilHHIIIMII'tdMIIIHMtHltllltHllttHiminilHmiMnHMVIH 
■llllMMttl'tM)<M1<'<ltiit<i|>|IMIIMI<MII1l'll<lltl<IHnMIIMtll'll:l   lllKHMKIIIMMMnilMtlllMtll ttllllllltlllMII 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 


Beware  of  False  Economy 

In  these  days  of  conservation  and 
sacrifice,  let  us  not  make  the  mis- 
take some  are  making  of  trying  to 
use  spoiled  food  that  may  have  form- 
ed poisons  which  cooking  will  not 
destroy.  Nor  should  we  think  we 
must  try  all  new  mixtures  suggested 
by  many  food  experts.  Let  us  keep 
cur  good  common  sense  about  us  and 
if  our  men  folks  preler  plain  beans, 
plain  peas,  etc.,  instead  of  bean 
loaf  and  various  other  concoctions 
we  often  see  suggested,  why  cook 
them  that  way.  With  the  good, 
healthy  appetites  our  farm  folks 
have  we  need  not  worry  about  that 
part  of   the   fond   problem. 

I  think  more  stress  should  be  laid 
on  serving  things  plain  and  simple 
and  thus  conserve  our  time  and 
strength  for  other  duties.  Our  an- 
cestors lived  on  the  very  plainest 
fare  and  what  good  and  splendid 
physic  il  beings  it  produced.  Many 
of  us  have  been  conserving  all  our 
lives  and  for  us  it  is  no  hardship  to 
conform  to  the  wi?hes  of  Mr.  Hoover. 

We  must  not  be  like  a  woman  I 
heard  about  the  other  day,  who  most 
patriotically  displayed  her  food  ad- 
ministration card  in  her  front  win- 
dow, but  in  her  kitchen  was  using, 
per  week,  for  a  family  consisting  of 
herself  and  husbund.  2  por.nds  lard, 
2  pounds  fat  pork.  5  pf)unds  sugar, 
and  said  she  did  not  know  how  to 
use  corn  meiil  or  other  flotir  sub- 
stitutes at  all.  That  means  that  the 
rest  of  us  who  may  not  display  the 
food  card  must  save  her  share  and 
and  our  own,  too.  Let  us  be 
consistent  and  do  just  the  very  best 
we  can  to  live  up  to  the  suggestions 
offered   by  the   food   adrainis-tration. 

Timely  House  Cleaning  Helps 

It  is  p;jssibly  a  little  late  to  tuik 
about  h;)u.-e  cleaning  but  s  :ne  of 
the  thin-TS  I  have  in  mind  .re  htlp- 
fui  at  all  times  of  the  ye:  r.  I  im- 
agine many  of  us  feel  we  c.  nnot  buy 
new  c  irpets,  etc.,  this  year:  and  yet 
we  find  the  old  ones  inipos?;i)''e.  The 
old-time  braided  and  knitted  r;.rs  of 
cur  grandmother's  time  i:ro  much 
in  use  again.  They  cost  nothing  but 
our  time  and  are  not  only  service- 
able, but  very  pretty,  too.  And  they 
are   e:  s:!y    made. 

We  •••.Vi  have  rags  we  cv,\\\i\  use, 
and  with  a  little  dye  we  en  h;.ve 
whatever  colors  we  want.  By  paint- 
ing the  floor  (which  costs  little*  ;  r.d 
making  some  dainty  curtains,  v.e  c-n 
have  attractive,  homey  r;.!i:^s  at  lit- 
tle cost.  You  can  also  i.i;  !:e  very 
pretty  porch  mats  the  same  way, 
only  make  he;;v:er  braids  and  use 
darker  rags.  Make  them  the  size 
of  ordinary  porch  mats.  T  will  be 
glad  to  p've  directions  cr  further 
suggestion^-,   for  those    wishing   them. 

To  Turn  Milk  Sour 
If  we  wi<h  to  use  a  recipe  that 
calls  for  sour  milk  and  have  none 
at  hand,  we  warm  sweet  milk  and 
add  one  te.'ispoonful  of  gvd  rirler 
vinegar  to  each  cupful  of  milk.  Then 
jet  Ptanfl  a  few  minutes,  li  will  be 
just  as  good  as  milk  soured  in  the 
usual  way. 

Barley  Flour 

Our  attention  has  been  c^^]led  re- 
cently to  the  i:?e  cf  barley  flour  as 
a  substitute.  Crn.d  barle:  flimr  is 
as  nutritious,  as  wholesome  and  cs 
palatable  as  wheat  flour.  Mr. 
Hoover    sayt:      "The    rediscovery    of 


barley  flonr  as  a  food  is  a  Ood-send." 
The  food  value  of  barley  flour  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  wheat.  We  should 
urge  the  use  of  barley  flour  at  every 
opportunity  that  offers.  If  we  create 
a  demand  for  It,  we  will  get  it,  and 
if  we  bake  the  barley  into  bread  we 
thus  bar  it  from  the  "bar." 

I  have  tried  barley  flour  in  muf- 
flns  and  bread  and  found  both  delic- 
iouB.  I  use  the  following  recipe  for 
muffine:  Two  cups  barley  flour,  1 
tablespoonful  melted  butter  or  other 
shortening,  ^  cup  sugar,  i  teaspoon- 
ful  salt,  1  egg,  1  cup  of  milk  and 
2  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder.  Mix 
the  flour,  sugar,  salt  and  baking 
powder  thoroly.  Beat  the  egg,  add 
milk  and  stir  quickly  into  dry  mix- 
ture. Add  the  melted  butter  last. 
Hake  in   hot  oven  for  2h   minutes. 

For  bread,  I  use  a  potato  bread 
recipe,  using  four  parts  barley  flour 
and  one  pari  wheat  flour.  We  find 
it   to  be  all  that  is  claimed   for  it. 

Bhnbarb   Pie 

To  retain  the  juice  in  rhubarb  pie. 
dice  one  small  cupful  of  stale  bread 
to  each  pie.  Scald  the  rhubarb* 
and  bake  as  usual.  It  takes  less 
sugar,  and  the  juices  are  all  re- 
tained.— Peggy  Norwood. 


chance  for  baby  to  kick  out  and  get 
cold. 

The  bed  is  nothing  more  than  an 
ordinary  clothes  basket  which  ha.s 
been  enameled.  It  refftft  on  a  home- 
made truck  that  is  17  Inches  high, 
12  inches  wide  and  24  inches  long. 
The  wheels  were  turned  out  of  a 
board.  This  truck  is  easily  pushed 
from  room  to  room,  and  is  high 
enough  to  prevent  backaches.  The 
basket  may  or  may  not  be  fastened 
to  the  truck  while  the  baby  is  small, 
but  as  baby  grows  stronger  the  bas- 
ket will  need  to  be  fastened  in  some 
way. — Leila  Gaddis,  Purdue  Exten. 
Dept. 


PRESEKVE  EGGS  NOW 


May  26,  1918. 

1     ■•  •  ■  f 

If  water  is  used  instead  of  sour  milk, 
add  1  tablespoonful  melted  fat.  Steam 
3  hours,  then  bake  l  hour  in  mod- 
erate oven.  (Editor's  Note. — We  can- 
not forbear  expressing  our  pleased 
surprise  at  meeting  again  in  a  recipe 
that  friend  of  our  childhood  days, 
canaille;  many  a  dish  of  cornmeal 
and  canaille  did  your  editor  eat  when 
a  little  girl.  When  we  hear  owners 
of  tender  alimentary  canals  nowadays 
complain  that  the  modern  well-bolted 
cornmeal  is  too  scratchy  for  them, 
we  feel  sory  for  them  that  t!aey  miss- 
ed the  good  alimentary  discipline  and 
vitalizing  properties  afforded  by  ca- 
naille, as  we  used  to  call  the  wheat 
middlings  in  those  days.) 


May  35,  t918. 
HOW  BIRDS  CONSERYE  CROPS 
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FRESH  AIR  FOR  BABY 


For  a   number  of  years  the  second 

week   in  May  has  been  designated  as 

Child  Welfare  Week."     But  in  the 


Now  is  the  time  to  put  eggs  down 
in  water  glass  for  next  winter's  use, 
urges  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege poultry  extension  division.  This 
season,  being  two  weeks  in  advance 
of  normal  years,  indi<jates  that  pro- 
duction is  now  about  at  its  hirhest 
point,  hence  eggs  are  practically  as 
cheap  as  they  will  be  at  any  time 
this  year.  Only  infertile,  fresh, 
clean,  unwashed  end  sound  eggs 
.should  be  packed.  To  one  quart  of 
water  glass,  which  may  be  purchased 
from  a  druggist,  add  nine  quarts  of 
boiled  water  which  has  been  allowed 
to  cool.  Mix  thoroly.  The  eggs 
should  be  placed  in  earthen  jars  and 
the  solution  poured  over  them.  They 
should  be  covered  with  at  least  two 


If  you  run  your  household  on  three 
pounds  of  sugar  a  month  per  person, 
when  fall  comes  the  grocer  won't 
have  to  hang  up  the  sign,  "No 
Sugar". 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER 
PATTERNS 


Giv«  figures  and  fletterg  of  earii  pat- 
tern exartly  as  printed  at  beginnint; 
of  each  desrrijition  or  we  will  not  bo 
rcsjionsitkle  for  correci  filling  of  or- 
ders. Oiye  bust  measure  wUen  ordering; 
waist  iMitterns,  waist  ine<asuru  fcr 
skirt,  and  ajro  for  rhildre<n's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  261  S. 
Tliird     Street,      Philu.ielj.hia,     Pa. 


2394. — Daughter  Will  Like  This. — 
Striped  seersucker,  gingham,  percale, 
galatea,  linen  or  khaki  are  nice  for 
this  model.  The  skirt  is  a  three- 
piece  model,  joined  to  the  gathered 
waist.  The  closing  is  at  the  side.  The 
sleeve  may  be  in  wrist  or  elbow 
length.  The  pattern  is  in  4  sizes:  8. 
10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  12  re- 
quires 3%  yards  of  44-Inch  material. 
Price,  10  cents. 


Growing  and  Building  Health  in  the  Fresh  Air 


2366.— Stylish  for  Girls. — 'riiis  at- 
tractive model  would  develop  well  in 
blue  serge,  with  a  trimming  of  sou- 
tache braid.  The  waist  closes  at  the 
side,  under  a  jaunty  collar.  The  skirt 
is  arranged  in  plaits.  The  pattern 
provides  a  short,  wide  sleeve,  also  ono 
tinished  in  wrist  length,  both  with  a 
smart  cuff.  Four  sizes:  6.  8,  10  am. 
12  years.  Size  10  require  4 "» 
yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price,  10 
cents. 

2367. — Gen  era  11  •  becoming. — The 
dress  is  loose  fitting,  so  that  is  slips 
easily  over  the  head.  The  front  is 
closed  at  the  left  side.  Four  .-sizes: 
8,  10.  12  and  14  years.  Size  14 
require  4%  yards  of  36-inch 
terlal.     Price,  10  cents. 


WW. 
Ilia" 


home  every  week  should  be  devtited 
to  the  "Better  Baby  Campaisn". 
Good  food  at  regular  intervals,  fretih 
pure  air,  and  plenty  of  sleep  are 
necessary  for  the  proper  development 
of  the  child. 

The  photograph  on  this  page 
shows  a  nine-weeks-old  baby  in  a 
s>tping  bag  out  on  the  front  porch 
for  her  regular  afternoon  nap.  The 
bag  may  be  made  of  an  old  blanket, 
eiderdown  or  some  other  warm  ma- 
terial. It  has  a  hood  which  fits 
right  over  her  tight  hood.  It  does 
not  have  sleeves,  but  Is  roomy  and 
has  two  thicknesses  over  the  chest 
and  folds  over  the  feet  in  such  a 
manner    that    there    is    so    possible 


inches  of  liquid  and  stored  in  a  cool 
place,   preferably  the  cellar. 

This  is  a  reasonable,  convenient 
and  cheap  way  lo  provide  an  abun- 
dance of  eggs  for  the  late  fall  and 
winter  months. 


INDIAN  BREAD 

Two  cups  Indian  meal  (cornmeal), 
2  cups  canaillft  (shorts  or  middlings — 
in  times  of  wheat  plenty  I  use  wheat 
flour,  but  now  I  have  gone  bark  \•^ 
my  grandmother's  practice  of  using 
the  canaille  instead),  }  cup  mr>la8ses, 
1  cup  of  sour  and  1  cup  of  sweet  milk. 
<r  1  cup  each  of  milk  and  water,  1 
teaspoon   salt,   and   1    teaspoon   nod  a. 


d3(,^ 


2143. — Popular  Middy  Blouse.  — 
Thf  blouse  i.s  of  the  slip-on  style  an! 
the  skirt  is  joined  to  an  underwai.si 
The  sleeve  may  be  in  wrist  or  elbov, 
length.  Pattern  is  in  5  sizes:  4,  6,  S. 
10  and  12  ye:  rs.  Ii  requires  4^., 
•  ards  of  27-inrh  material  for  an  S- 
year  size.     Price,  10  cents. 


The  value  of  birds  to  man  is  based 
principally  on  their  feeding  habits. 
Their  greatest  help  is  thru  their  ac- 
tivity in  eating  harmful  insects,  their 
eggs  and  larvae.  Without  this  con- 
stant aid,  we  would  be  powerless  to 
protect  our  trees  and  crops  from  the 
ravages  of  caterpillars,  beetles,  bor- 
ers, and  such  creatures.  We  have 
many  terrible  examples  of  what  hap- 
pens when  a  species  overcomes  its 
natural  enemies,  that,  under  normal 
conditions,  hold  it  in  check.  The  dev- 
astation caused  by  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  Gipsy  and  Brown-tail 
Moths  thruout  New  England,  the 
Cotton-boll  Weevil  in  the  South,  and 
the  injurious  fruit  scales  in  ('all- 
fornia,  all  show  the  effects  of  such 
insect  invasions.  These  ravenous 
creatures  cause  an  annual  loss  to 
our  forestry  and  timber  interests  of 
at  least  $100,000,000,  as  is  shown 
by  figures  issued  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Much  valuable  data  has  been  com- 
piled by  the  I'.  S.  Biological  Survey, 
at  Washington,  and  by  various  state 
departments,  notably  in  Massachu- 
.setts.  New  Hampshire  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  these  papers  it  will  be 
found  stated,  to  quote  Chapman, 
"that  the  stomach  of  a  single  Cedar 
Waxwing  contained  100  canker 
worms,  that  one  Cuckoo  had  eaten 
250  caterpillars,  that  454  plant-lice 
were  found  in  the  stomach  of  one 
Chickadee,  that  a  Nighthawk  had 
made  a  meal  of  600  grasshoppers, 
that  a  Flicker  had  devoured  1,000 
chinch  bugs,  that  a  Scarlet  Tanager 
was  seen  to  eat  630  gipsy  moth  cat- 
erpillars in  eighteen  minutes,  or  at 
the  rate  of  2.100  an  hour;  while  a 
Maryland  Yellow-Throat  ate  3,500 
plant-lice  in  forty  minutes,  or  at  the 
rate  of  5,270   an  hour!" 

Insects  are  known  to  spread  dis- 
eases among  men  and  domestic  ani- 
mals. This  is  particularly  true  of 
mosquitoes  which  are  well  known  as 
distributors  of  malaria  and  yellow 
fever.  These  dangerous  insects  are 
'!f>>tr')yed  in  enormous  numbers  b'' 
Nighthawks,  Whippoorwills,  Swifts. 
Swallows  and  Flycatchers.  The  lar- 
vae,' which  swarm  in  standing  water. 
:ire  eaten  by  ducks  and  other  marsh- 
inhabiting  birds.  Flies  are  also 
famous  germ-carriers.  They  are  eat- 
en by  practically  all  species  of  birds 
and  thus  much  contagion  is  pre- 
vented. 

Another  important  service  the 
birds  render  for  man,  particularly 
the  agriculturist  and  orchardist.  is  in 
the  destruction  of  harmful  rodents. 
A  considerable  percentage  of  the 
heavy  expense  borne  by  the  farmer 
is  caused  by  rats  and  by  field  mice 
of  many  species.  These  cause  great 
damage  to  the  crops,  both  in  the 
tield  and  when  stored.  During  the 
winter,  many  young  fruit  trees  are 
badly  injured  or  killed  outright  by 
the  mice  which  gnaw  the  tender 
liiirk,  girdling  the  trunk  and  strip- 
ping the  larger  roots.  Hawks,  Owls 
ind  Crows  are  constant  destroyers  of 
'lie.se  creatures.  They  are  killed  oc- 
'  islonally  by  Gulls  and  Herons  also. 
Gulls  and  Crows  are  also  valuable 
as  scavenger*,  keeping  our  harbors 
and  beaches  clear  of  refuse  that 
would  otherwise  spread  contagion. 
The  Black  Vulture  and  "Turkey 
Muzzard"  render  similar  services  in 
tiip  southern  states. 

Of  all  our  birds  none  offers  a  bet- 
•f*r  record  than  Bobwhite.  He  is  en- 
Mrely  beneficial  in  every  habit  and 
'1  )e3  absolutely  no  harm.  He  is  resi- 
dent   with    U3    the    entire    year,    de- 


stroying 145  species  of  insects  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  129  kinds  of 
harmful  weed-seeds  in  winter.  He 
is  a  bird  of  beautiful  plumage  and 
cheery  whistle.  One  would  suppose 
that  every  farmer  would  rise  in  his 
defense  against  those  who  regard 
him  only  as  a  game  bird.  Unfor- 
tunately he  is  not  often  appreciated 
in  his  own  fields,  and  to  the  average 
farmer  Bobwhite  is  only  something 
to  shoot  and  eat.  We  trust  that  the 
extensive  educational  campaign  car- 
ried on  during  recent  years  will  pro- 
duce its  desired  results  and  that  the 
value  of  this  splendid  little  worker 
in  our  fields  will  be  recognized. 

The  Woodpeckers  and  Thrushes 
have  suffered  also — not  from  the 
shot  of  the  sportsman,  but  from  the 
^ns  and  traps  and  snares  of  the 
poacher,  who,  thru  ignorance  or*" 
malice,  violates  the  regulations  en- 
acted for  the  preservation  of  our  wild 
life.  The  Downy  Woodpecker  has  a 
splendid  economic  record  to  offer:  74 
percent  of  its  food  is  of  insects,  in- 
cluding ants,  beetles,  bugs,  flies, 
grasshoppers,  caterpillars  and  spid- 
ers. The  Flicker  is  often  found  in 
the  "game"  bag  of  the  poacher.  This 
splendid  bird  specializes  in  the  de- 
struction of  ants,  making  of  them 
42  percent  of  its  total  diet.  Of  its 
entire  food,  56  percent  is  of  ani- 
mal matter,  39  percent  is  vegetable, 
and   5   percent   mineral. 

Robins  are  still  killed  by  those 
who  refuse  to  recognize  the  greater 
value  of  a  live  bird  over  that  of  a 
dead  one.  Consider  the  food  of  a 
robin:  Insects,  40  percent;  wild 
fruit,  43  percent;  cultivated  fruit.  8 
percent;  miscellaneous  vegetable 
food.  ."5  percent.  Such  a  record  alone 
should  protect  any  bird  from  de- 
struction and  when  we  add  the  Rob- 
in's aesthetic  value  to  his  economic 
worth — add  his  cheerful  song  to  his 
beneficial  appetite — the  killing  of 
such  a  bird  is  truly  criminal.  And 
yet  the  laws  of  eight  of  our  states 
allowed  the  killing  and  sale  of  Rob- 
ins until  the  coming  of  the  Federal 
Migratory  Bird  Law,  which  provides 
Government  protection  for  the  Robin 
for  all  time. — T.  Gilbert  Pearson, 
Sec'y.  Association  .\udubon  Sodie- 
tles. 


STATISTICS  YOU  SHOULD  RE- 
MEMBER 


At  age  fifty-five  in  case  of  business 
failure  only  one  in  five  hundred  ever 
recovers. 

At  age  sixty-flve  97  percent  of  all 
men   are  dependent    financially. 

The  average  estate  lasts  from  seven 
to  nine  years  following  the  credi- 
tor's death.  Ninety  percent  of  es- 
tates over  five  thousand  become  dis- 
sipated within  seven  years,  seven 
percent  of  the  estimated  value  of 
Ampr!c'  1  lives  are  covered  by  life 
insurance,  and  still  seven-eighths  of 
what  Americans  leave  at  death  is 
life  insurance. 

Nineteen  out  of  twenty  fall  to 
provide  for  their  old  age,  or  for 
their  family. 

Eight  million  women  must  work 
to  live. 

Thirty-five  percent  of  widows  are 
in  want,  while  90  percent  lack  life's 
common    comforts. 

Ninety  percent  of  children  who 
enter  school  at  age  of  six  have  to  go 
to  work  before  they  reach  the  eighth 
grade. 

Sixty-nine  men  out  of  eighty-five 
reach  the  age  of  sixty-flve  without 
one   dollar. 

Eighty-nine  men  out  of  100  leave 
no  estate  at  death. 


The  Moline  Grain  Binder 

The  Best  Work  Under  the  Worst  Conditions 

A  typical  instance  of  Moline  perform- 
ance under  unusualconditions is  reported 
by  jerry  Rivard  of  Boubonais,  111.,  as 
follows: 


THE  Moline  Binder  has  a  record  of 
of  over  50  years  of  good,  honest 
service  wherever  grain  is  grown. 
In  difficult  work,  in  continuous  running 
without  stops  or  breakdowns — in  short, 
in  an  emergency,  Moline  superiority  is 
apparent. 

The  Moline  Grain  Binder  is  built  from 
the  ground  up  of  the  best  materials  by 
skilled  workmen  and  has  been  gradually 
developed  and  improved  until  it  is  as 
near  perfection  as  possible.  It  is  built 
to    do   the   best  work  even    under   the 

worst     conditions.       That's        

why  a    Moline  Binder  user       ' 
is  never  satisfied  w^ith  any- 
thing else. 

When  you  buy  a  Moline 
Grain  Binder  you  get  the 
benefit  of  50  years*  service, 
the  lightest  draft,  the  great- 
est stability,  the  strongest 
construction  and  the  greatest 
reliability  in  a  grain  binder — 
you  get  crop  insurance. 


MOLINE  LINE 

Com  Piantcrt,  Cotton  Plant' 
ers.  CiJtivators,  Com  IJindi/Tt, 
Cram  Brnd^rs,  Crum  DrWI«, 
Harrow*.  Hay  LoaM'ri,  Hay 
Rakes.  Lifnt;  Sowari.  Li$t£r%. 
Manure  Spreaders.  Moix-crs, 
Plows  (chilled  and  steel).  Reap^ 
ers.  Scales.  Seeders.  StaH 
Cutters.  Tractors.  Farwn 
Tr\-  Is.  Wagons  and  Slephgsta 
SalteiH  S»e  A  utomohtle*. 


Th«  Moline  8-(t.  Binder  bought  of  you  I 
used  in  cutting  I  10  acres  o(  grain.  I  cut 
•even  acres  of  new  ground  where  1  did  not 
think  it  could  do  the  work,  being  very 
trasliy  groun<l.  and  the  men  present  inaistea 
I  was  doing  wrong  to  try  to  cut  it  with  a 
binder,  but  the  Moline  Binder  went  through, 
cutting  all.  I  never  missed  a  bundle  and 
never  broke  anything.  I  consider  this  remark- 
able, considering  the  condition  under  which 
the  test  was  made. 

We  have  many  letters 
such  as  this  on  file,  all 
equally  enthusiastic  over  the 
work  of  the  Moline  Binder. 

The  frame  of  the  Moline 
Binder  is  extra  strong,  mak- 
ing it  particularly  good  for 
tractor  use. 

See  your  Moline  Dealer 
about  the  Moline  Binder 
now,  or  write  us  for  full 
information. 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Mfl^NUFACTURERS    Ql^    QUALITV 


MOLINE.  ILLINOIS 


FARM    IMPUEMENTS    SINCE    1865 


^^O^j^Does  The  Work 

^.^^""^  '    Of  Four  Stoves 

w^  Burns  The  Coal 


Tt  is  like  coiiiWiniit^  four.stove.sin 
■■•  one;  and  that  one  down  cellar, 
out  t>f  the  way.  Think  of  it:  no 
du.st  from  the  a.stie.s.  No  coal 
spilling  on  the  floor. 

.Mi  that  rr)oni  free,  that  used 
to  be  taken  for  stoves. 

It  has  theheating{M>werof  four 
stoves,l>ut  hums  the  coal  of  only 
two.  This  is  u  statement  we  can 
prove  to  you.  Prove  it,  not  by 
w hat  we  .say,  l>ut  by  what  the 
Monroe  u.sers  say. 

The  Monroe  has  only  on"  pipe 
and  one  register.  By  taking  ad- 
vantage of  one  of  nature  snatural 
law.s,this  one  register  abundantly 
heats  every  room  in  your  house, 
up.stairs  anil  down. 

Ea.sy  to  put  in.  Costs  surpris- 
ingly little. 


Made  for  a  lifet  me  of 
-service. 

Send  for  booklet  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Dealers  in  many  Towns 
and  Citie? 


ftcbSOy     HEATING    CoAXpANy 


234  James  Street, 

NEW    VORk..   l*^-R  Park  Ave. 


^     Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BOSTON.  40.S-R.  P.O.  Square  Bldft. 


J" 


INCIMSED  APPLE  PROFITS 

A  Farqahar  Hydraulic 
Cider  I'rcss  will  turn 
your  culls  into  good 
lelliaR  cider.  Vou  caa 
also  make  money 
pressing  for  yoar 
neighbors. 

Oar  hl([h  pressure  con- 
■tniction  gets  all  the  Juic* 
from  the  apples  with  mini- 
mum power.  Presses  in 
■Izes  trom  is  to  400  barrels 
a  day.  New  Catalugua 
flTtDK  full  perticulani  tree  on  request. 

A.  B.  Farmkar  Co.,  LI4L.  Mm.  141  Tark.  Pa. 

■l  lUo  laakt  Inglnn  ind  loMri,  IMI  Hni,  IkrMlNn,  Ml. 


WITTE 

Kero-On  Eagines 


TirtM  Ow  l»oMr  at  NaM  the  Ceet 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P.-Select  Your  Own 

Tcnni  --  Dirvrt-from-Fx-torr  j>rlp»».     WrI 
Tiur  own  or4er--aa¥*StS  t*  SIOO.     Pr^rript 
Whtpmt-nt.     Big  P»W   c»taln<r.*'Hnw   tt>  .Iil'lfi'S 
i-'niHn-*'     ranC"  b?  return  BiAil,  PcMtpMd. 

wrrrt  cnqinc  works 


2042 


A«Si«  Kanaa*  CMy,  Ma. 


Ifia  bMtre  WMm^     Pinafearsh.  ^a. 
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The  Trainmaster's 

By  Frank  H.  Spearman 


Story 


Copyright  by  MeClure,  PhiUlDfl  A  Co. 


(Concluded  from  last  week) 


"What's  the  use,"  he  went  on 
slowly.  "How  can  I  take  charge  of 
The  coming  change  in  office  force  conductors,  talk  to  conductors?  How 
was  noised  around.  It  was  can  I  discharge  a  conductor  for  steal- 
known  that  Dave,  admittedly  the  ing  when  he  knows  I'm  a  thief  my- 
brainiest  and  most  capable  of  the  self?  They  know  it;  Bucks  knows 
Old  Guard   had  been  singled  out,  re- 


it.     There's  no  place  among  men  for 
a  thief." 

"Dave,  you  take  it  too  hard;  every- 
thing ran  wide  open  here.  You're 
the  best    railroad    man   on   this   dlvi- 


May  25,  1918. 

from  him  thru  the  mob.  At  the  for-  heard  me,  never  knew  -me, .' .fifivifr" 
ward  door,  taking  me  for  one  of  the  spoke.  As  his  train  went  that  morn- 
train  robbers,  there  was  another  ing  into  division  he  went  with  it. 
panic.  Passengers  from  the  smoker  When  we  stopped,  his  face  was  cold, 
were  jammed  together  there  like  sar-  It  was  up  to  the  Grand  Master, 
dines.  I  had  to  pile  them  bodily  across  A  game  man  always,  he  was  never 
the  .'jeats  to  get  thru  and  into  the  a  cruel  one.  He  called  himself  a 
forward  car.  thief.  He  never  hesitated  with  the 
It  was  over.  The  front  lamps  were  other  men  high  and  low  to  loot  the 
out  and  the  car  smoking  bluish.  A  company.  The  big  looters  were  finan- 
cowboy  hung  pitched  head  and  arms  clers;  Dave  was  only  a  thief,  yet 
down  over  the  heater  seat.  In  the  gave  his  life  for  the  very  law  he 
middle  of  the  car  Henry  Cavanaugh.  trampled  under  foot, 
crouching  in  the  aisle,  held  in  his  Thief,  if  you  please;  I  don't  know; 
arms  Dave  Hawk.  At  the  dark  front  we  needn't  quarrel  about  the  word 
end  of  the  coach  I  saw  the  outline  of  he  branded  himself  with.  Yet  a 
a  man  sprawled  on  his  face  in  the  trust  of  money,  of  friendship,  of 
aisle.  The  news  agent  crawled  out  duty  was  safer  far  in  Dave  Hawk's 
from  under  a  seat.  It  must  have  hands  than  in  the  hands  of  abler 
been  short  and  horribly  sharp.  financiers. 

They  had  flagged  the  train  east  of  1    hold   him    not   up   for   a    model. 

Bear  Dance.     Two  men  boarded   the  neither    glory     In    his     wickedness, 

front    platform    of    the    smoker    and  When   I   was   friendless,   he  was   my 

one  the  rear.     But   the  two  in   front  friend;    his  story   Is  told, 

opened  the  smoker  door  just  as  Dave  The  End. 

was  hurrying  forward   to  investigate  

the   stop.      He   was    no   man    to   ask  FARMER  JONES*  SNAKES 

questions.      He   saw    the   masks   and  

covered  them  instantly.     Dave  ftawk  The  Professor,  who  Is  spending  the 

any  time  and  anywhere  was  a  deadly  summer  on  Farmer  Jones'  place,  came 

shot.     Without   a  word  he  opened  on  around  the  corner  of  the  milk  house 

the   forward   robbers.      A  game  cow-  the   other    morning   just    in    time    to 

boy  back  of  him  pulled  a  gun  and  cut  see  Mr.   Jones   crush   a  snake's   head 

into  it;  and  was  the  first  to  go  down,  under  his  heel. 

wounded.      But    the    train    boy    said,  "There,    drat    it,"    Mr.    Jones    re- 

up.      When  he  told  Bucks  at   the  end    He  was  looking  out,   as  he  spoke,  on    ^awk   himself  had    dropped   the    two  marked.      "I   guess  I   won't   lose  any 

of  the  Aveek  that  he  would   like  an-    <he  fl>*nK  desert  ashen  in  the  moon-    j^^^^    ^^^^    almost    immediately    after  more    milk    now.      Mother    has    been 

other  week  to  make  his  decision   the    ^'-^f-       ^"     ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    passengers    ^^^  ^^.^^  began  and  stood  free  hand-  settin'   a   small   pan   extra  ever   ^ince 

superintendent     waved      it     to      him.    ^'^^^  ^^^^^  asleep  and  we  heard  only    ^^  ^^,^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  pj^j_  gggg  ga^ie  in,  and  every  morning  all 

Evervbodv     began      to     make      great    ^^^  ^l^^v  of  the  straining  flanges  and    ^^^^^^    ^^^^    ^    Winchester    against    his  the  cream  was  gone  off  it.     This  here 

things    of    Dave;    some    of    the    boys    the  muffled  beat   of  the  heavy  truck   ^^^^      ^^^^  ^^^^    ^.^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j„jl^  g„ake  took  it." 

called  him  trainmaster  and  told  him   "n<ler  us.                                                       ^^^^^  ^j^^.^  j^j^^^    ^^  ^^^  whirled  and  The    Professor,    who   knows    about 

to  drop  his  punch   and  give  Tommie        "There's  no  law  on  earth  that  will    fired     again;     we     found     the     man's  such     things,     picked     up     the     dead 

a  show.                                                             ^^'"'^   ='    "^''*"  'from    leaving  the   track    blood  on  the  platform  in  the  morning,  body   of   the  snake.      He  slit   it   open 

He  didn't  take  the  humor  the  way    once  in  a  while,"  I  argued;   "there's   ^ut.   whoever  he  was,   he  got  to  the  with  his  knife,  took  out  the  stomach, 

one  would  expect.     Always  silent,  he    none  to  keen  him   from   righting   his    horses  and  got  away.  and   emptied   it  of  six  or  seven   very 

grew    more    than    that;    sombre    and    trucks    when    the    chance    is   offered.        when    I    reached    Dave,    he  lay   in  young    rats,    but    no    milk.       Farmer 

dejected.      We  never  saw  a  smile  on    I   say.    a    man's    bound    to    do    it.      If    j^.^   baggageman's    arms.  '  We   threw  Jones  looked  on  in  atonlshment. 


gardless  of  his  past  record,  for  pro- 
motion. "I'm  not  here  sitting  in 
judgment  on  what  was  done  last 
vear,"  Bucks  had  said  plainly.  "Its 
what  is  done  this  year  and  next  that  sion ;  everybody,  old  and  new.  admits 
will   count   in    this   office."      And    the    that." 

conductors,     thinking     there     was     a        "I  ought  to  be  a   railroad  man 
chance,     believing      that     at    last     if    held    down 

they  did  their  work  right  they  would    "«"^1^  ^'^e"  ^  was  thirty  years  old. 
get    their    share    of    the    promotions 


I 
Pan 


began  to  carry  their  lanterns  a^  if 
they  had  more  important  business 
than  holding  up  stray  fares. 

Meantime  Dave  hung  to  his  run. 
Somehow  the  old  run  had  grown  a 
part    of   him   and   he  couldn't   give   it 


"Were  you  a  railroad  superinten- 
dent at   thirty?" 

"I  was  a  trainmaster  at  twenty- 
seven.  I'm  forty-nine  now,  and  a 
thief.  The  woman  that  ditched  me 
is  dead;  the  man  she  ran  away  with 
is  dead:  my  baby  is  dead,  long  ago." 


bis  face.  "Dave  is  off,"  muttered  you  won't  do  it  here,  choose  your 
Henry  Cavanaugh.  his  old  baggage-  place  and  I'll  go  with  you.  This  is 
man,  "I  don't  understand  it.  He's  a  big  country,  Dave.  Hang  it.  I'll 
Off.  You  ought  to  talk  to  him,  Tom-  Ko  anywhere.  You  are  my  partner, 
mie.  You're  the  only  man  on  the  aren't  you?" 
division  can  do  it."  He    bent    to    pick    up    his    lantern, 

I   was   ordered   west    that    night    to    "Tommie.   you're  a  great  boy." 
bring  a  military  special   from  Wash-        "Well.  I  mean   it."     He  looked   at 
akie.     1  rode  up  on  Dave's  train.  The    his  watch,  I  pulled  mine;   it  was  one 
bind  Los  Angeles  sleeper  was  loaded    o'clock. 

light,  and  when  Dave  had  worked  "Better  go  to  sleep,  Tommie."  T 
the  train  and  walked  into  the  state-  looked  up  into  his  face  as  he  rose, 
room  to  sort  his  collections,  I  fol-  He  looked  for  an  instant  steadily 
lowed  him.  We  sat  half  an  hour  into  mine.  "Go  to  bed,  Tommie," 
alone  and  undisturbed,  but  he  he  snu'ied,  pulling  down  his  visor, 
wouldn't  talk.  It  was  a  heavy  train  and  turning,  he  walke:'  slowly  for- 
and  the  wind   was  high.  ward.     I  threw  myself  on    the  couch 

We  made  Rat  River  after  midnight,  and  drew  my  cap  over  my  eyes.  The 
and  I  was  still  sitting  alone  In  the  first  thing  I  felt  was  a  hand  on  my 
open  stateroom  when  I  saw  Dave's  shoulder.  Then  I  realized  I  had  been 
green  light  coming  down  the  darken-  asleep  and  that  the  train  was  standing 
ed  aisle.  He  walked  in.  put  his  lamp  still.  A  man  was  bending  over  me, 
on  the  floor,  sat  down,  and  threw  his  lantern  in  hand.  It  was  the  porter, 
feet  on  the  cushions.  "What's    wrong?"    I    exclaimed. 

"How's  Tommie  to-night?"  he  "There's  trouble  up  ahead,  Mr. 
asked,  leaning  back  as  if  he  hadn't  Burnes,"  he  exclaimed  huskily.  I 
seen  me  before,  in  his  old  teasing  sprang  to  my  feet.  "Have  you  got 
way.  He  played  light  heart  some-  your  pistol?"  he  stuttered, 
times;  but  it  was  no  more  than  play-  Somebody  came  running  down  the 
ed;   that   was  easy  seeing.  aisle    and    the    porter    dodged    like    a 

"How's  Dave?"  He  turned,  pulled  hare  behind  me.  It  was  the  hind- 
the  window  shade  and  looked  out.  end  brakeman,  but  he  was  so  scared 
There  was  a  moon  and  the  night  he  could  not  speak.  I  hurried  for- 
was   bright,   only    windy.  ward. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  Thru  the  head  Los  Angeles  sleep- 
Bucks.   Dave?"  PI*,    the  San    Francisco   cars    and    the 

"Do  you  want  my  punch,  Tommie?"    Portland    I    ran    without    meeting    a 

"You  know  better  than  that,  don't  living  soul;  but  the  silence  was 
you?"  ominous.     When   I  caught   a   glimpse 

"I  guess  so."  of  the  inside  of  the  chair  car,  I  saw 

"You're  blue  to-night.  What's  the  the  ferment.  Women  were  scream- 
matter?"  He  shifted  and  it  wasn't  ing  and  praying,  and  men  were  bur- 
like him  to  shift.  rowing  under  the  foot-rests.  "They've 

"I'm  going  to  quit  the  West  End."      killed     everybody     in     the     smoker," 

"Quit?       What     do     you     mean?    shouted    a    traveling    man,    grabbing 
You're  not  going  to  throw  over  this   me. 
trainmaster  offer?"  "Damnation,     make     way,      won't 


the  carrion  into  the  baggage  car  and  "Well.     I     vum."      he      exclaimed, 

carried  the  cowboy  and   the  conduc-  'who'd   a  thought  that?     I'm  sorry, 

tor  back  Into  the  forward  sleeper.     I  But  they  milk  cows,  tho.     Jim  Smith 

gave   the   go-ahead    orders   and    hur-  caught      one      at      It.        Took      :he 

ried  again  to  the  side  of  the  last  of  whole  night's  milk,  too.     He  said  so." 

the  Old  Guard.     Once  his  eyes  opened.  The    Professor     took    the     snake's 

wondering    stonily;      but     he     never  stomach  and  filled  it  with  water  from 

i.^iiii'iiiilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiuiiniiiiiiiiiiuniiiHiiniHiniuuiitiiHnHniiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiuiniimiiuii.iiiiiiiii;ii{iiiiiiiiHiiHuiiiiiiiiii!iiiMi;i::in»u 


'I'm  going  to  quit.' 


you!"    I    exclaimed,    pushing    away 


Uncle  Amos  says:  "This  business  of  trimmin'  up  a  bush  to  suit 
our  needs  and  please  our  eye  is  crude  missionary  work.  Wise  prunin?: 
helps  Nature  get  the  best  out  of  a  plant.  The  human  plant  that  prnw> 
for  itself  alone  is  a  good  deal  like  a  hedge  plant  gone  to  seed.  You  ciin'' 
use  a  pair  of  hedge  clipper?  on  a  human  plant:  but  a  high  standard 
of  community  morals  and  a  general  spirit  of  right  living  does  the  job 
pretty  well." 


M^y  ^5,  1918. 

the   brook.      It   held   about   a   table- 
spoonful. 

"There  you  are.  Now  tell  me  bow 
such  a  snake  could  make  any  dlf- 
terence  In  a  cow's  yield — If  it  did 
milk  one,  as  I  know  it  cannot.  A 
milksnake  prefers  rats  and  mice  to 
any  other  diet;  and  all  these  stories 
about  milking  cows  are  absurd.  You 
know  yourself  that  Jim  is  always  tell- 
ing a  big  one.  That's  how  these 
tales  get  started." 

Farmer  Jones  has  great  confidence 
in  the  Professor,  and  Is  open  to  con- 
viction. 

"I  believe  you,"  he  said — "but  how 
about  the  milk?     That's  gone." 

As  they  opened  the  milk-bouse 
door,  there  was  Tabby  busily  en- 
Eraged  at  the  milk  pan. 

"Scat!"  cried  Mr.  Jones.  "1*11 
teach  ye!"  but  the  cat  was  out  of  the 
window.  "I'll  be  durned,"  he  con- 
tinued, "here  I  was  blamin'  that 
poor  snake  for  that  cat's  doin's,  but 
I'll  fix  her." 

The  two  men  started  for  the  hay- 
field,  where  the  mowing  machine  was 
making   its   noisy   rounds. 

"The  boys  killed  a  big  blacksnake 
that  was  und#r  a  hay  cock  last 
ni2:ht,"  said  the  farmer.  "Maybe 
you  can  tell  me  something  about  him. 
Here  he  is." 

The  Professor  performed  another 
post-mortem  on  the  mangled  body, 
and  brought  two  fleld-mlce  and  a 
-mall  bird  to  light. 

"You  can  see  what  this  fellow  bad 
for  supper,"  he  remarked,  "its  a 
pity  to  kill  such  snakes." 

"Yes,  but  how  about  the  bird?  And 
a  blacksnake  is  poison.  They'll  chase 
ye  and  squeeze  ye.  too." 

"Its  a  fact  that  blacksnakes  eat 
l)irds,"  admitted  the  Professor,  "but 
how  about  your  cat?  I  saw  her  with 
a  young  meadowlark  yesterday.  She 
eats  birds." 

"That's  so,  too.  I  remember,  moth- 
er bad  a  time  to  keep  her  from  a 
nest  of  robins  this  spring,  but  she 
£jot  'em  anyhow.  Say,"  he  added, 
"this  snake  beats  a  cat  for  catchin' 
mice.  Why.  it  can  go  right  in  their 
holes  and  gel  'em.  But  ain't  they 
poison?" 

The  Professor  and  Farmer  Jones 
.-at  down  on  the  stone  wall. 

"A  blacksnake  Isn't  venomous." 
I)egan  the  Professor,  "and  it  won't 
ohase  you.  It'll  fight  if  you  corner 
it,  tho.  And  as  for  squeezing  the 
l>reatb  out  of  you,  that  little  three- 
foot  milksnake  has  a  more  power- 
ful squeeze  than  this  five-foot  black- 
snake, but  neither  could  hurt  any- 
one. Look  here,"  and  he  opened  the 
dead  snake's  mouth.  "Do  you  see 
'hese  teeth — all  solid.  All  harmless 
-nakes  have  such  teeth.  Venomous 
ones  have  two  hollow  fangs  In  the 
top  of  the  mouth,  in  front;  and 
Miese  communicate  with  venom 
glands  in  the  back  of  the  head.  When 
.T  poisonous  snake  bites  he  squeezes 
some  venom  out  thru  these  fangs 
into  the  wound.  It  works  just  like 
the  hypodermic  needle  they  used  to 
inject  serum  for  cholera  into  the 
li  )g^  last  spring.  Of  course,  such 
>nakes  have  solid  teeth,  too.  with 
wljich  to  hold  the  prey. 

•'What's  the  stinger  he  sticks  out 
;if  you?" 

'That  isn't  n  .sting.  That's  the 
t  >n?ue.  which  is  used  j»?  a  feeler 
T'  is  perfectly  harmless.  And  a  snake 
•  in't  spit  venom  at  you.  nor  poison 
you  with  his  breath,  nor  sting  you 
with  his  tail.  He  has  to  bite  you 
to  poison  you." 

"But  aren't  all  snakes  poisonous?" 

"A  great    many    people   think  so." 
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answered  the  Professor,  "but  as  a  the  temperature  was  above  normal, 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  Bast,  north  of  Three  of  these  were  In  years  when 
Virginia,  only  the  rattlesnake  and  the  crop  was  above  the  average  and 
copperhead  are  venomous.  You  know  two  were  below.  But  the  difference 
those."  between   the  three  excess   crops   and 

"Yes."  replied  the  farmer.  "I've  the  two  deficit  crops  shows  a  deficit 
killed  'em.  But  I  thought  the  others  of  5.8  bushels  per  acre.  Of  the  five 
were.  Everybody  always  said  so.  I  J""^^  when  the  temperature  was  he- 
suppose  they  just  heard  .so.  too."  ^ow    normal,    there    were    also    three 

"I  suppose  you  won't  kill  snakes  "ops  above  the  average  and  two  be- 
anv  more."  ^ow.      But    the    difference    shows    an 

"Well,  I  don't  know.     Not  if  they   ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  bushels  per  acre, 
eat    mice   and   rats.      But   don't    some         All    Investigations    of    this    kind, 
of  'em  do  harm?  I  could  kill  those."   therefore,     need    careful     study     and 

The  Professor  laughed  outright,  comparison.  Conditions  may  obtain 
"Its  pretty  hard  to  get  over  the  Gar-  one  month  which  seem  to  assure  fair 
den  of  Eden,  isn't  it?  Suppose  you  ^^pg  but  the  reverse  may  be  true 
kill  all  the  rattlers  and  copperheads  tj,e  next  month.  They  are  valuable, 
you  see,  together  with  the  water-  however,  as  we  shall  see  that,  wi^h 
snakes  as  they  eat  fish.     The  others  corn   as   well   as  oats,   there   are   ar- 

elther   do    you    good    or   at   least    do   parently  two  months  which,  if  favor-   nth. -Roy.rw.ncroff  .nd  other  w.ncroKiw  n 
no    barm.      Its    a    pity    to    kill    them   ^ble.  almost  invariably  good  crops  re-    ^:^fl^fl^^?::^;S^:S:^\^ 
just  because  they  re  snakes."  j,„j{       Keeping   these  things   in  view   1  f  win«r««  stov»  Wht.,      MiddieUwn,  p«.  1 1 

"I  guess  you're  right.  Does  seem  with  regard  to  temperature  and  pre- 
pretty  mean  to  club  'em  after  they  cipitation,  a  chart  has  been  prepared 
catch  mice  and  rats  for  you.  I'll  let  which  shows  plainly  the  conditions 
'em  be.  Thai  was  a  mighty  inter-  Which  have  been  current  during  the 
estin'  talk,  and  new  to  me.  Well,  growing  season  of  corn  during  the 
I've  got  to  help  with  the  hay.  Good  past  ten  years.  The  letter  "f"  is 
mornin'." — R    L.  Scharring  Hausen.      placed  under  the  name  of  the  month 

If  the  conditions  were  favorable;   the 

letter  "u",  if  unfavorable.  If  the  "f's" 

predominate,  the  season  is  said  to  be 

"Favorable."  while  the  season  is  des- 

(Conchlded    from   Page    13)  ignated    "Infavorable"    if    the    "u's" 


WEATHER    MONTH    BY    MONTH 


25  percent  of  the  years.  The  accom-  predominate.  The  excess  or  deficiency 
panying  table  will  make  this  more  in  bushels  is  marked  immediately 
plain.  following  the  words  "Favorable."  or 


(Percent  of  years    having    excess    yields*. 

May  Junp  July 

Rainfall  above  normal    33  fi.O  66 

Rainfall  below  normal 71  60  50 

Temperature  above  norma!    83  57  100 

Temperature  below  normal 25  6S  42 


llDetitned  notfo»"»how"  purpotet  but  rather  frK.r  | 
1 1  woman  who  coolci  three  meal*  a  day.  Ha»  D^:.  p  I  ml  | 
1 1  Hearth,    Heat    Recordrr,     High   Sh- If,    Simi.irr.m  5 
1 1  Cover,  and    Detachubie    Copper    Rr»«Tvoir.       i  our  5  | 
1 1  dealer  will  gladly  »how    you  and    tell  you  all  aSout  || 
11  the  "Royal  Wincroft"  and    other  Wincroft  K»t*  • 
1 1  S^c  their  many  economkar 

-  WIncroH  Stova  Wkt 


Aug 

Sept. 

7r> 

75 

50 

50 

80 

73 

40 

33 

This  table  clearly  indicates  that 
when  the  weather  is  dry  and  the 
Itjuiperaiure  warm — conditions  which 
favor  planting  and  germination — in 
May.  and  warm  and  wet  in  August, 
the  crop  is  usually  up  to  or  above  the 
average.  The  table  apparently  shows 
that  it  make.^  no  difference  whether 
the  rainfall  is  above  or  below  normal 
in  June.  This,  however,  is  mislead- 
ing.    There  were  five  Junes  in  which 


"Unfavorable." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  year 
li»l4  is  designated  as  unfavorable, 
while  the  departure  from  the  normal 
production  shows  an  excess.  This  is 
explained  from  the  fact  that  the  rain- 
fall, while  deficient,  was  well  distrib- 
uted, no  serious  drouth  resulting. 
The  main  deficiency  occurred  in  Sep- 
tember which  followed  a  rather 
humid    .\ugust. 


niiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii:!  .  ''Miiiiiiiitiii;iiiiiiiiiiiHiiiinittiutMii;iiiiiiniiit:iiiiiniiii;';Mi!::iiiii:iiii>Miiiinmnin!iiniuii!i:;iMiuniii'3!Mm!i.':;ni 

May  June  July  .\ug.  Sep  F — U 

Prec.       f        f  u      f  u      3 — 2 

1906     Favorable — 1.0    bu.    above 

Temp,    f  u        u      f        f        3 — 2 

Prec.     f  u        u        u     f       2 — 3 

1907      Unfavorable — 6.7    i)u     iielow. 

Temp.      u      f  u        u      i         2 — 3 

Prec.        u      t        f  u        u      2—3 

190S  Unfavorable — o.:;    iui.    above. 

Temp.       u      f        f  u      f      *3 — 2 

Prer.      f        i  n        u        u      2 — 3 

1909      Unfavorable — 7.2    bu     below 

Temp,  f  u        u        u        u      1 — 4 

Prec.      f  ti        u        u      f        2^3 

1910      Favorable — l.S    bu.    above 

Temp,    f  f        f        f        f        .')    -rt 

Prec.       f        I"  u      f        f        4-1 

1911      Favorable— .^..3   hu    above 

Temp,     r  u      f        1        f        4 — 1 

Prec.       f         f        r        f        r        Ti — 0 

1912      Favorable — ?,.?,    bu     aimve 

Temp,     f        f  u        u      f        3—2 

Prec.      u        u         n        u        u      0  — 5 

1913      1'nfavorahle — 1».2  !»u    below. 

Temp.      u      I  u      f  u      2   -3 

Prec.     f  u        u        u        u      1 — 4 

1914      ITnfavorable — 3.3  bu.   above. 

Temp,     if  u      f  u    *3 — 2 

Tree.         u  u      f        f        u      2 — 3 

1915      Unfavorable — 0.7   bii.    I»fi.iw. 

Temp,      u      f  u        u      f        2 — 3 

*ls  it   possible  that   the  temperature,    bein?    favorable    ai     the    oppor- 
tune time,   brought   the  production   up  to  an  excess  in  an  unfavorable  vear? 


Is  Your  Truss  a  Torture? 

Are  ycm  suffering  from  rupture  without  «»a^ 
any  h.^pe  ot" relief?  Get  the  Brook*  Rup-  -y*  ■•» 
tare  Appliance  on  free  tridl  and  know       [  ^■'/^  > 
the  comforts  of  a  sound  man.   _  ^S^    H-^ 

Tlie  automatic  air  cushion  clings         -L^JT^    ^ 
closely  without  slipping  or  chafinj^ 
Guaranteed  to  comt'ortably  retain 
the  hernia.    Draws  and  binds 
together  the  parted  tissueand 
^ves  Nature  a  chance  to  knit 

them  firmly.  I^^KF  -  u,j      i  \m 

As  specialists  of  30  years*    ^^■'-••Jm^w  *• 

experlsnce  wehaveperfected  .    .      i.    o 

a  comfortable,  sure  relief  from  hernia  in  th«"  Brooks 

Rupture  Appliance.  Endorsed  by  thousand^  ot°  pi'  y  ■ 

sicians.    Sent  on  trial  to  provo  in 

worth.     Made    to    your    raaisur-;. 

Durable — cheap. 

Wriie  today  for  measure '>!  ink;. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE,  CO. 
430  State  St.  Marshall.  Mich. 


Start  o  CANNING 
Business  at  Home 


Help  win  the  w.nr.  Produro.cons^rveand  s^'I'i 
more  food.  Cun  fruiUaud  vegetables  uritb  n 


ire  AM  nnocess 

pays  for  itself  eve  ..  day.     Price.^  to  H' 
thepuise.    Sizes  to  suit  tl.- 
needs  of_  Family,  Gardeu,-,-, 
I  Orrhnrdi.st,  1'irfii#T 

WHU  f<n  mv'ralea  foUir- 
ROYAL  Si;PPLY  COMPANY 

22S  W>''  Kaiirtli  St. 

CtadmaaU,  Okl* 
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ELECTRIC 
LIGHTS 


igmi 


in  7oor| 
homedorre- 
ate  an  addi- 
tional air  of  I 

rctincment 
and  comior; 
GOOD  UCHT  (or  I 

readinir  and  sew- 
ing saves  the  eyes. 

tai  Ptwcr 


cItT  Ucfat  to  th«  fmrm  bona  ui'l  balldlnn.   Cor  | 

3  H.  P.  enrio*  U  SKLr-tiTARnNU,  no  craiikiaic. 

bamakero««n« — low  OMrmtiun  co«t--nor.^p«ira"n>*ii»o. 
torsor  •xtrma  to  bujr.    Th«  c«nFrat4>r.  ■witehSoard  an.l  , 
battorie*  »r«  Improvi^d  to  perfei  li.-ii;  caroi'-il/  40  to  6<)  j 
Ucbts.  Ruiu  cream  iMrparatnr,  pump,  Wi&di.insniarhinfl. 
I-      y   etc.  by   direct  p-.wer  and  irenarat^^ 
I*  v{    currant  for  lirhtji  and  t'lttt  Iron  at  th«f 
•  •!  aaoM  tlma  without  coat.     Let  ua  t«U 
you  about  it.      Write  to 
Tka  MarrMI  C«.  TaMa.  1. 
Oept.  B. 


150  .Stylo*  —  -r-ar.«»>- 

Wrlte  for  Oreatest  money  gavtaitienc- 
barKalu  book  ever  printed.  Brown  frn-" 
^liinado  of  lleavv  DOI  ULi:  C;.\l.\   i 
^'IZI':i>  WIRK.        Raalttt  rust  lanMst. 
''IM  itylPB-     AUo    (;at««    and      Barb   Wi-l-.  i 
'  Low  Factorv  Prices.   Freight  Prapald.    Write  for 
wonderful    free  fence  biwik  and  sample  to  test. 
iTIw  Brown  Feaca  I  Wire  Ci..  OepL  |21    >  CItnUiid,  0M<« 


MASON'S  FENCE  BARGAINS 


BlM«»rthnn«»T«'ron  fiill(jaiie.\ 

^  fill!   Wi'i.;ht,,    «uiiraiiTri-.l    f.-ii.-.,. 

Don't  liiiy  until  : mi  ti.ivK  .^Ia^«ln'.s 

H'ocifti  diruo  from  {.ictor)'  priced 

*'*'*  60  BATS'  rREC  TRUl  tmt 

Send  for  our  m-w  h  roo  c:italo.»' 
Bhowin»5  tcncinti  and  (rstoa  fur 

wvTj  pur;'i>«e.    It.  i.MTitsth. 

nay  to  (caco  Well  and  sav. 

bin  nion>'». 

THK  M  A80X  FFNCE  CO 
X  23        l.<-<»nhurK.  Ohio 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


plnrod  anywhore, a'« 
triKli*  mill  kllln  uil 
fill's.  >  \it. >it\-vn,  --. 
nanientiil,  cot'.venl''"', 
cb«>ap  Lasts  nil 
sonsun.  Bladfl  n* 
met  al.can't  rniU  or  I;  •< 
ovi-r;  will  not  soil  of 
Injnre  anytlilnij-. 
<  luaranteptl  eff'Vtiv  •. 
Boldbydaalsrs.orQso   r-. 

express  prepaid  for  $1 

HAkOLO  801fZR8,  190  DsKalb  AT«na«,  BroollTn,  R.T, 
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Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PEODUCE 


Philadeljrtiu,  P»..  May  20,  1918. 
There  has  been  a  a^arp  advancf  in  the 
tfiw  potato  market  sini-o  our  last  rt-j-ort. 
Tlie  deiiiaiid  iind  i>rifes  have  been  steadily 
:  dvaniing  until  at  this  writing  strictly 
lunoy  No.  1  barreled  potatoes  are  selliiiR  at 
•15.  with  stork  showing  more  or  l*'i«s  heat 
rjiiiginfr  fro«n  $4  (n  4.50  per  bhl.  No.  2  polatoen 
ire  now  selling  at  |3..)06ii4,  as  to  quality. 
i  est  No.  l'»  in  150-i>ouiid  sacks  are  selling 
ill  $4;  witih  beated  from  |3fr«3.jO,  as  to 
t.iwility.  No.  2  sacks  ranjre  all  the  way 
Irom  ?2.25(ri3.  Old  i>otatoe»  are  also  slicw- 
ijig  an  improvement  in  demand  and  hitji'T 
\  rices  prevail.  Both  Pennsylvania  aiiil  New 
York  state  stock  are  sellin;;  generally  from 
;:  I.20(<»  1.35  per  cwt.,  wifh  an  occasional 
!:nall  lot  higher.  The  tone  of  thf  ni:irket 
<n  t.ot'h  old  and  new  jiotatoes  is  vtry  tirm 
.  vid  the  j.rospects  are  for  a  continued 
k-trong.  healthy  market.  Sweet  iKJtatoes  are 
.11  a  very  light  suiii>Iy  and  the  market  Js 
Nt.owing  "little  or  no  (^hange.  Be^t  New 
.'ersey  stock  in  ^  busihel  liaskets  is  sell- 
iiig  at  $1.50®  1.60,  with  hampers  from  $2.25 
(fi  2.50. 

Vegetables 

Supplies  of  asparagus  from  ncarliy  rmn- 
fvivania  and  New  .ler.scy  points  are  fairly 
■•iiiera'i.  and  under  a  ^ood  demiaiid  tlie  mar- 
ket  :s  cleaning  up  from  day  to  day  at  i)rioes 
uvtraging  s-oniewhat  higher  than  last  week. 
CoUossal  is  now  seilliiig  from  22(<i27c; 
Jnricy,  MOi'liv.  jirinie.  12f((17c:  culls.  lOfTi 
12c  j^er  hunch.  Maryland  and  Delaware 
grass  is  in  light  sujiply  and  'selling  any- 
Witre  from  10$i22c  jier  hunch.  We  again 
wish  to  ciuU  tihe  attention  of  rfhijipers  that 
frcen  asiiaragus  always  sells  from  2f<(.")c 
I  tr  bunc-h  higher  fhan  the  white,  grade  for 
^ra^de.    in    this^    market. 

There  is  little  or  no  change  to  lie  noted 
n  the  bean  market,  I'Otih  fancy  green  and 
■>ax  selling  from  f2..">0(ri  3  j.er  liami.er. 
.Pl.t re  are,  however,  quite  a  few  i>oor,  s'liot- 
led  and  ht>ated  beans  arriving  wliirh  are 
irregular  in  size  and  sell  all  the  way  from 
!j.l  ^1  2.  as  to  quality.  Dried  beans  <  on- 
linued  in  ample  supply,  but  the  m^irket  is 
dull  with  )irices  showing  practically  no 
change.  Marrows  se.ll  from  ♦13..')(i  ik  14  per 
1  wt  :  peas  medium.  3=12  ('(13.  red  kidneys, 
$12ft  13.50.  .\rti(«hnkis  are  in  ample  sup- 
ply for  the  demand  and  Wie  market  is 
j.lKjut  steady  at  $2«(2.'.0  per  1k(.\  :  and  $4.50 
Cy  4.75  ]ier  drum.  New  btets  are  a  little 
more  plentiful  but  the  market  is  firm  and 
;.ctive  at  4'f(  8c  jier  burcih,  as  to  size  and 
quality.  Old  carrots  are  in  light  supply 
und  fair  demand  at  $!(((  1.50  per  busMiel  or 
$2.."iii("  3.2",  pi-r  barrel.  New  carrots  are 
ranging  from  l*4''i3%c  l'«^'  Imnch,  as  to 
Size    and    quality. 

As  we  reported  in  these  columns  last  week, 
t^e  cabliage  market  touched  bottom  .nnd  is 
r>ow  reacting  and  prices  are  advancing.  At 
this  writing  cabbage  is  selling  mostly  at 
%\,T>(\''i:  1.75  jier  crate.  Cucumbers  have 
taken  a  big  drop  from  the  high  jirice-;  I're- 
vailing  last  week,  best  stock  nuw  selling  «t 
$3  ]  er  liamjier,  with  iioor  as  low  as  $1.  Ejri: 
)>;ants  are  in  light  sui>ply  and  market  is 
t^nn  and  higher.  One  car  sold  early  this 
week  at  $4(ri4.50  ]ier  crate.  There  is  still 
ii  moderate  demand  for  horse  radish  at  $3 
(o  5.50  per  l»arrel.  Nearby  Pennsylvania 
and  New  .Jersey  kale  is  more  )>lentiful  and 
tlie  market  is  lower,  ranging  from  $l''i 
1.50.  Lettuce  has  taken  another  decline 
frcm  that  rei>orted  in  the«e  columns  last 
week.  Near-by  supplies  are  getting  quite 
)  lentiful  and  ."^outliern  lettuce  is  not  wanted 
unless  strictly  fancy.  North  fVirolina  let- 
luce  is  selling  at  50cf«  $1.50  per  hamper; 
Virginia,  oOc^ifl;  and  Eastern  Shore.  50c 
(J;fl;  New  .Tersey.  50c(«$1.50  iier  box:  and 
Pennsylvania,  $2rt^5.50  7,er  .barrel.  Under 
light  su])7'lies  musihrooms  are  firm  and  high- 
<r  than  last  week,  ranging  from  35(('i60c 
)  er    fiound. 

The  onion  market,  after  bfing  rather  dull 
arid  drasgy  for  several  days,  ajijiears  to 
be  doing  a  little  better.  Supplies  are  not 
j^o  heavy  and  i. rices  are  .'i-bout  2.'>e  per 
(Tate  higher  t'han  reported  last  week,  now 
selling  at  $1.68  (ff  $1.75  for  No.  I's;  No.  2N. 
$1.35ft  1.5ft;  culls  and  No.  3*<!,  $1.05f<i 
1.15.  Peas  hare  taken  a  big  diM'line  due 
largely  to  the  jioor  quality  of  tJhe  supplie*. 
Some  being  lindly  heated  and  are  selling  as 
lo^v  ^s  50<'  per  hatnper,  wilili  best  Felling 
from  $2. 50(7(3.  Eastern  Shore  and  Norfolk 
;.re  selling  all  the  way  froro  $2  (ii  3  and  Bal- 
timore peas  from  $1 .50'^rt  2.7'i.  Parsley  is 
n.ufh  higher  than  reported  last  wec-k.  j.  car 
fif  Southern  barrels  soiling  from  $.'>f<(  fi.50 
7  er  barrel,  while  nearby  parsley  in  sellinj: 
from  3'i(^5c  per  buni-.h.  Peppers  continue 
in  very  light  Mi|)ii!y  ;ind  Mie  market  is  a 
'.itt-le  firmer  at  $3.75 r„  4.25  per  crate.  Ra- 
•lishes  from  New  .Tersey  and  Pennsylvania 
voinls  are  in  abundant  supply  and  the  )nar- 
ket  is  slow  to  clean  up  at  1  f"  2c  per  bunt*. 
Pfnnsylvania  rhularb  and  scullions  are 
Mliowing  little  or  no  change.  R/hubarh  is 
celling  from  2'"2'<.c  i)er  bunch  and  sciil- 
j-'ons  from  '!T^r'ft%\  yer  100.  Pennsylvania 
Jii.d  New  .Tersey  s'  in.Ti^h  was  extremely 
7»lrntiful  and  the  market  was  in  bad  .shai«e, 
i  ut  at  this  wiitins;  is  meeting  ,i  good  de- 
mand and  movement  at  AOOi  fiOc  per  li«x, 
jind  25 fS  50c  jier  liask'-t.  .Strictly  fancy  lo- 
iiijitoes  show  i.n  improvement  over  last 
week's  priiis.  F.'incv  144  sixe  is  seHil»t 
Jill  the  way  from  $3  SOrt^  4.50  jier  crate: 
choice  180  ki/.e.  $?  50r«i3.50:  gems  and 
enl>.  $1.50(^12.  There  is  priwtically  no  de- 
tfi.TTid  from  n-h'te  turnips  which  are  selling 
around    $1    per    sack. 

PrnltB 

Altlio  supplier  of  strawlierries  are  roueb 
■more  lilieral  than  last  week,  and  i>rice« 
are  ruling  lower,  the  market  is  firm  and 
.•jrtive  on  all  fancy  berries,  as  quoted.  Kas- 
lern  ?»hore  berries,  ISi^iVSc.  mostly  Ifif^ilSr. 
•with  some  fancy  at  20c  and  a  few  evfra 
fancy  still  hiffher.  Some  of  the  Express 
tiirries.  however,  are  arriving  in  bad  order 
and  Weak,  and  selling  lower,  according  to 
condition.  Marvland  and  Oelaware  l>erries 
are  selling  generally  at  15fclf*c,  with  a 
^ery    few    at    20c.       Norfolks    are    selling    all 


the  way  fron  12  @  15c  per  quart.  Quite 
a  nuaaber  of  Southern  peaoihes  are  now  ar- 
riving on  the  market,  fhere  being  13  cars 
offered  Monday,  prices  ranging  all  the  way 
from  $1.25(o2  i>er  crate,  mostly  $1.50® 
1.75.  .Vpples  continue  to  bring  higb  price*. 
Heu  I>avi8  selling  from  $4.23^  6.'50  and 
Baldwins  from  $3.50fn  7  per  barrel.  Wine- 
saps  in  )>oxes  sold  from  %ZUiA  per  box,  and 
Newtowns  from  $2.50Cnf3;  these  being  abo^t 
rhe  only  varieties  ot  .iiJifles  on  the  market 
at    this    time. 

Poultry 

The  market  on  live  fowl  is  now  showing 
very  little  change  from  prices  quoted  » 
week  ago,  swles  averaging  30fe30%c.; 
sipring  chickens,  however,  have  taken  ikbout 
a  5c  dro]i,  fancy  weigliing  1  ^  f«i  5  lbs.  eaich 
now  selling  from  63@65c  i)er  j>ound,  while 
the  siualiler  sizes  weigbing  fro«u  1  to  1  ^ 
pounds  are  selling  from  58 @ 60c;  old  roos- 
ters, 22H#23c;  ducks,  20(6  30c. 
Eg(> 

The  egg  market  continues  to  show  an  in- 
clination to  ease  off  as  was  reported  in 
these  columns  last  week.  I'rices  have  been 
declining  a  trifle  each  day  until  at  this 
writing  current  receipts  are  selling  at  32c 
and  nearhy  firsts  at  33  V4  c ;  Western  firsts, 
32c:  extra  firsts.  33  Vic.  These  prices  are 
from  3 1-3  («  4c  per  dozen  lower  than  were 
jtrevailing  one   week   ago  on   the  same   grades. 


The 
large 
made 


from 

55^?? 
fresh 


LANCASTER    FEODUCE 

l.ancaster.  Pa..  May  20,  1918. 
>  first  »|tpearauce  of  new  potatoes  in 
quantities  on  tllie  local  market  was. 
today,  and  they  met  a  brisk  demand 
ut  twenty  cents  a.  half-peck.  Kggs  were 
again  olTered  in  abundance  at  the  old  prices, 
but  butter  was  scarce  and  brought 
50    to    .■>3    cents    per   pound. 

Buttir  and  Kl';.'s. — (ireamexy  butter, 
flOc  per  lb;  country  butter,  50({i53c; 
eggs,    35c   )»er   dozen. 

Poultry. — Dressed  old  chickens,  $1.20@ 
1.75:  dressed  young  cliirkens.  $1.25;  live 
chickens,  $1.75f<(2  per  jiair;  old  live  chick- 
ens.   35e    I'cr    111. 

VegftabW-*  and  Produce. —  .\Kparagus.  5@ 
fir'  PuMrh:  Spinach.  2(ic  '2  I'k ;  potatoes,  i>(& 
12c  '2  pk;  do.,  40(>(  75r  i>er  bu ;  new  pota- 
toes. 'Ji'c  '/^  jik:  sweet  )»otatoes,  25frt'30c 
>o  |.k:  lett\ice,  5(?i  12c  hd :  lima  beans,  18c 
pint:  new  be«ns,  25(ii30c  »,^  pk ;  new  peas, 
4tic     lo     pk ;    aiM'les.    35^  40c     V6     pk. 

(Jrain  Market. — Millins  wheat,  $2.05  per 
bu:  new  ear  corn.  $1.60:  rye.  $1.90;  oats, 
80c;  No.  1  timothy  hay.  $23  jier  ton:  clover 
hav,  $25:  wheat'  straw,  $17:  oat  straw, 
$10:    mixed    hav.    $22. 


PITTSBURGH     PRODUCE 


Potatoes, 
$2.50 r.i  4 
■Radishes, 
Hhubarb, 
5(1  (a  55c       bu. 
.Xpple*.    %A(n: 
|'4.5or«  4.75     crate: 

not    excessive    and 
overaccumulat  ion. 


Pittsburgh,     Pa,     May     20,     1918. 

The  volume  of  country  produce  moving 
is  large,  practically  everyt'hing  in  this  line 
iieing  wanted.  Good  ai>ples  are  in  small 
>upi>l.v  and  stocks  on  the  market  are  clean- 
ing u]>  ra)iidly.  .Strawberries  are  in  good 
demand  and  tile  distribution  is  on  a  liberal 
soale.  In  the  vegetable  section  there  is  a 
steady  outgo  of  potatoes,  onions,  tomatoes, 
cabbu<:e     and     various     other     detycriptions. 

.Vsparagus,        southern,        $3.50 'fi  4  box; 

do.,  home  grown,  75f(tync  per  bundle.  Beans, 
green,  $2(ri2.50  hamper.  Beets,  $lfal.25 
harniier.  r.-»bbbage,  old.  $25'(i:'.0  ton;  do., 
new.  $1''(2.25  crate.  Carrots,  new,  35@45e 
do7.  Cucumbers,  $2.50 1«  3.25  hamper.  Horse- 
radish, $5.50(<i  6  bbl.  Lettuce.  southern. 
$2  111  3  hawper;  do.  lea'f.  40  (d  45c  baiiket. 
Onions,  $1.50(Jfl.75  sack:  yellow,  $1.65® 
1.75.  Peas,  $2.50 fri  2.75  hamper, 
old,  $1.75(7i2  Sack;  do.,  new, 
bbl:  do.,  sweet,  $1.85(fi  2  hamper. 
25'i(3:»c  doz.  ;  $l(e  1  35  basket. 
2i>f</25c  bundle.  Spinach, 
Tomatoes,  $1.75(fi3.50  crate. 
7  bbl.  Strawberries,  $4. 
do.,    fair,     $3.50''/ 4. 

Receipts  of  i>oultry  are 
tilt  re  is  no  danger  of 
Panners  are  disjioscd  to  hold  their  hens,  as 
they  are  still  jiroducing  eggs  freely  and 
are  wcrih  more  as  egg  jiroducers  than  as 
friers    <ir    broilers. 

]^;ve  Poultry. — Hens,  33(&35c  U>;  s.pring- 
ers,  :i2f'i35c:  roosters,  20f'i22c;  turkeys, 
30'?>35c:  ducks,  2S'^ri30c;  geese,  20(fi22c; 
guinea    liens,    $1    j.r. 

Dressed  Poultry. — ^Hens.  38(a  40c  lb: 
springers.  35"'4<n-:  turkeys,  3H^r43c;  ducks, 
38'<i4iic:     fowls,    38('"40c. 

The  butter  market  remains  \inchang<d. 
No  chaiiire  was  made  at  Chicago  Saturday 
and  lasit  week's  jirices  will  be  in  force  again 
liere.  The  egg  market  is  quiet  and  has 
(ihant'cd    1  nf    little  recently. 

Klgin    I'rints,    46Ti46'-jc:    Elgin   tubs. 
frr4r.c:      N.w      York     rheese,      2'Mr;i3ih-: 
.Swiss,       32^(1  33c,         Fielected       eggs, 
38r:       eirgs    at    mark,       35 (S  36c.    Goose 
$ir»l.l0    doz:     ducks    eggs,     38(?i40c. 

fir.'iin  and  Hay. — No.  2  yellow  ear  corn.  I?2 
("2.05  In:  No.  3  yellow  shelled.  $1.75^ 
l.s":  No.  2  white  oats,  82»4r«H3c;  No. 
3  do..  sl»ifii«2c  bu:  standard  oats.  82r?j 
82 'jc  bu;  No.  1  timothy  hay,  $26.50(0' 27 
ton:  No.  2  do..  $24.5(if((  25.  No.  1  light  mix- 
td,  $22^^(23.  Rye  straw.  $  1 4  (('('1 4.50.  Oat 
straw.  $]2(?i  13.50.  Wheait  str*w,  fl2(ff 
r-•..^(•. 


4514 

do,, 
37(3 
eggs. 


BALTIMORE    PRODUCE 


Baltimore.     Md..     May     20,     1018. 

Produce. — Potatoes,  wiiite,  Maryl.-tnd  and 
Pennsylvania.  85c (ri  $1  cwt;  do..  New 
York.  85cr«i$l:  Kaster  Shore.  75r<'7  85c 
<wt.  r-'.weet  )>«tatoes.  yellow.  $4ffl5  bkl ; 
$1.75(ri2  hamjier,  .Vsuaragus,  $1 .5or(i  2.25  doz. 
Beets,  3^1  .vc  bcli.  Cabbage,  new,  $1  50(<i3 
crate.  Celery,  Florida,  $2^2.75  crate:  do.. 
native,  jfo  6c  bch.  Cncumbers,  %'l  '■>(^(n  W 
crate.  Lettuce.  .50c(*r$1.25  basket.  «'>nions. 
yellow.  $1.50r»(1.7'  ,wt  ;  snring,  $Wri1.25 
)i.r  100  bchs.  Radishes,  $irrt].25  basket. 
Tomatoes,  $2r,i  3  crate.  Rhubarb,  $2  per 
DM). 

Pruit. — Strawberries.     10    to    15c    qt. 

Biitt<r. — Cre.imer>.  western,  fancy,  461(1 
•17c:  ehoi<e.  44(f;4  5c:  pound  prints,  il  (n 
48c;  do.,  firsts.  44r»i45e.  Nearbv  creamerv, 
41fa42r:  il«,  Hrvti..  3»«  40r.  I>»iry  prints, 
:'A('i:Vl<-:    do,    firsts,    3ora3lr. 

B<rg*. — .Sfa-te,     Pennsylvania     and     nearby, 


34c;  Baster  Shore  and  Virginia,  .?4e;  S«ath- 
erns,    32ic. 

Ivive  IV)uHry. — Ol^ickens,  ^»2((ii83c;  do-, 
springeiY,  55c  @  60c;  old  roosters,  18G<>20«; 
ducks,  23(r(26c;  pigeons,  35@4(Vc  pr;  guinea 
foiwls,    60 (a)  75c    each. 

Hay  and  Straw. — No.  1  timothy,  $32; 
standard  timothy,  $30.50^31;  No.  2  tim«- 
tihy,  $29.50  ((i>  30;  No.  1  lifflit  clover  mixed, 
S'i29.50@i30;  No.  2  light  clover,  $2«.50@ 
29.  No.  1  clover  mixed,  $28. 50  (ii  29;  No. 
2  $26@28.  No.  1  straiglit  rye  straw,  $18. 
No.  1  tangled,  $17^17.50;  wheat  s.traw, 
$I5r<(17;    ostH    straw.    $16^il8. 

(■'rains. — Wheat,  bag  lots,  $2(^2.14  bu. 
Corn,  bag  lots.  White,  $1.65(S)1.70  bu ;  yel- 
low ear  corn,  $8.25(J?8.'50  bbl.  Standard 
»-hite  oats.  80^(3  81c;  No.  3  wbite,  79  (fi) 
MOc.  Rye,  No.  2  western,  9il.90@2.10; 
bag   lots,    fl.60@8. 


ITEW  TORS  PRODUCE 


New   York   City,   May  20,    1918. 

Birtter  declines  but  trade  is  faiirly  brisk. 
Market  for  cheese  holds  steady.  Eggs  tend 
generally  loiwer.  Dressed  fowls  increasing 
in  supply  a»d  lower.  Prices  on  live  jioul- 
try  unsettled.  Fruit  and  vegeta'bles  of  all 
kinds  in  liberal  8ii|)ply  with  prices  tending 
downward. 

Butter.  —  Creamery,  extras  (92  scored, 
per  pound,  4.><-;  biglier  score,  Afi'^Gii^e; 
thirds  to  firsts,  35fi44;  sUte  dairy,  35 (& 
45c;     ladles.     30(«33ic. 

Chee.se. — ^^olored  specials.  25>A(f?S«c; 
daisies,    25(«25''4c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  patbered  extra,  36(fr37c; 
extra  firsts,  34\i^35%r:  nearby  white,  fine 
to  fancy,  39  ("40c;  ordinary  to  good,  37  (« 
38c;    browns,    37(ff'3Sc. 

Vegetables  and  Greens.— j.Xsparagus,  fancy 
$2.50(??3.25  doz.  bchs:  prime,  $1.75(o  2.25 ; 
culls.  $1.25(rt>1.50.  Beets,  per  bbl..  $l(Jil.50. 
Onions,  per  100-lb.  bag,  50cf.i$2.  Pota- 
toes. .Jersey.  $l(<it.50  per  100  lbs.  Car- 
rots, $1.25  (f?  2  per  barrel.  Scullions,  per 
100  bchs..  $l(f?2;  spinaCh,  per  bbl., 
25cff(  $1.25. 

Apple*. — Baldwin,  $4  (08;  Ben  I>avis, 
|3.5l)e?5.50. 


—4- 


YORK    PRODUCE    MARKET 


York.    Pa 

The  past  week  rfhowed 
at  the  city  markets  with 
|ilay     of     spring     produce 


,    May    20,    1918. 
a    large    attendance 
quite    a    large    dis- 
Buying     is     slow 


as  a  rule,  and  muoh  is  not  disposed  of  at 
the  end  of  the  markets.  Potatoes  are  mov- 
ing very  slow  ;>t  45(<i65c  j>er  bu.  .\]iples 
are  .fliout  exhausted  excei>t  a  few  that  the 
dealers     are     holding     in      storage     and     these 

for    very     in- 
heavilv      this 


at    40c     l-^     pk. 


Eggs     dropjied 


25r 
1.50 

5(?? 
cab- 


are    bring    held 
ferior     grades, 
week. 

Eggs. — 28(J?34c    per    dox. 

Butter. — Country,  45  (0  48c  lb;  ge^iarator, 
50fr»54c   lb.      Milk,'    10c   quart. 

Poultry. — Hen.s.  23 (o  28c  lb;  roosters, 
Tb:  springers,  45c  lb;  dressed.  65c f«  ^ 
eatih. 

V<'!retaibles. — Potwtoes,  50(?i  G5c  bu  ; 
10c  'i  pk;  lettuce.  2((i5c  a  hd;  5c  lot, 
liage.  new,  southern,  3&15c  a  hd ;  beets,  5c 
bx :  radishes,  5c  bch:  onions.  3(??5c  bch; 
Uma  beans,  18c  pt  ;  soisp  beans,  15c  pt; 
corn  meal.  10(«12c  at:  turnips.  20f((25c  '4 
pk. 

Coui>try    Butrtberinr. — Hams.     40 (o  48c    lb; 
sliced.    4.")(frHOc    lb;     bacon.    OOc    lb:    bologna. 
J 5c    >4    lb;   dried    beef.    16c 
3>c     lb 

Fruit. — Apples,    15^4(V 
berries.    30 to  45c    box. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $2.25 
$1  f»0:  oats.  $1.25:  rye,  $2.25;  bran, 
cwt  :     mv<ldlings.     $3    per    cwt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market. — Wheat.  $2.12: 
corn,  $1.60:  o;vts.  $1.01:  rye,  $2.10;  bran, 
$5M    per    ton;    middlings,    $56    per    ton. 


«4    lb;    lard,    30 (a 
%     pk;     southern 


corn, 
$2.75 


PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 


Philadelphia.    Pa.,    May   20,    1918. 

Jinf  Cattle. — The  market  for  steers  ruled 
a  s'hade  firmer  under  mo<lerate  offerings  and 
a  more  active  demand.  Bulls  and  cows  were 
well  (leaned  ui>  and  ruled  firm.  Calves  were 
firmly     held. 

Steers,  good  to  choice,  $15.50(((17;  fair 
to  good,  $13. 50(rt  15.25;  common  to  fair, 
.*12.50fr(  13.5(1;  bulls,  fair  to  good.  $ll(ul3; 
.onunon  to  fair,  $9^1  11;  cows,  fat,  )>er  lb., 
c<hoice,  96i  W^/iif,  fair  to  good,  jier  lb., 
7'ir,igc;  lK)logna  cattle,  Hioice,  5'/2'"7'4i'; 
common,  4(((5c;  calves,  extra  choice,  $16((( 
ltv5ii;  fair  to  good.  $14f<'il5:  i-<imuion.  $10 
(((12:     Tennesse-    and    southern,     $sfj(i:!.50. 

Hheep  and  Lambs. — There  was  a  fair 
movement  in  iKith  sheep  and  l.iinbs  and  the 
market    ruled    tiriu    uipler    moderate    offerings. 

Shi'ip,     KiKMireil.     welihers.     extr.i,     $14.50(0 
15;     good     to    choice.     $13(f(14:     nniiium.     $10 
(>i  11:      common.        $6C<i8:       lambs,        .sheared, 
luavy.     fat.    $rjr«  12.5(1;    i^hoic-      $17  5or(il8; 
medium,     $15ft;  10;     inferior,     $10r"  l.t. 

Hogs. — The  market  rnletl  a  sh.ide  easier 
under  a  slow  demand  ami  lowi  r  outside  ad- 
vices. Stock  in  some  cases  w.is  considerably 
delayed  in  transit.  Quotntions  for  best 
western.    $19. 

City  Dnssed  Stock. — Steers,  lieifers  and 
cows  wen-  pretty  w«ll  i-leaiied  u|»  at  full 
figures.  Calves  ruled  a  shade  easier  under 
a  lirlit  demand.  OWier  descriptions  were 
in  moderate  sujiply  and  steady,  with  deuiand 
fair. 

Steers.  21 ''i  26c;  heifers.  21'f?'23c;  cows. 
If. '<(2i2'c:  calves.  24(?f25c:  southern  and 
b.nrnyards.     1601  20c;     cnnnlry     dressed,     20fi7' 


35c; 


sheep, 

bogs, 


Hhoice,     280;  29c;      lanrbs,     34(f? 


2.>  "ic. 


LIVE     STOCK     MARKETS 


T^ncasfer.  Pa  .  May  20. — Cattle. — Receipts, 
720  head,  airainst  1055  head  last  Monday; 
market  active.  ]>ricH»  steady.  sloikynrds 
clear  at  close  of  trading:  t'ci^d  to  prime  fat 
steers.  $14  25  Oi  15.75;  medium  to  good  fat 
isteers.  $1 3  50  0?  1 4.50 :  common  to  medi\im 
fat  steers.  $!1.5O0il3:  good  to"  prime  fat 
bul's.  $11.50(7)13:  medium  to  sood  fat  bulls. 
$11  rn  12  50;  comnson  to  medium.  $10(fill; 
eood  to  jirimc  fat  cows.  $9(ri  10.50;  me- 
dium to  good  fat  cows.  $8^50(a9:  common, 
to  medium  f.it  cows.  $7  <it  8  :^  medium  to  good 
loilogna  c«ws.  $5.50fti6.50;  comnaon  liologna, 
$5 (S' 5.75;    calves,    best   grade,    14(7?  15c;    plain 


May  25.  1918. 


lightweights,     10®12^«. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  162  bead;  market  ac- 
tive, prices  steady;  best  grades,  910. 75@ 
19.25;    roughs,     $16.50^*17. 


New  York,  May  20. — Bcev««. — Receipts, 
29t20;  ste«dy;  steers,  $13.i50(§>  17.75 ;  bulls 
»8.50@  13.75;    cows,    $5  (nil. 

Calves. — Receipts,  6620;  firm;  veals, 
»13.50(?il5;  culls.  fll@12;  skimmilk 
e«lves,    $10. 

Sheop  and  Lam'bs. — Receipts,  2380;  no 
■ales. 

Hogs. — Recerpts,  5500;  steady;  heavy  to 
light    weights,    $]8fel8.50;    roughs,    $16.50. 

East    Buffalo,    N.    Y.,    May    20. — Cattle. 

Receipts,  2500;  strong;  prime  steers,  $17 Oi 
17.75;  shipping  steers,  $16.50®  16.75 ; 
butchers,  $12.25®  16.75 ;  yearlings,  $13..50 
@  16.75;  lieifers,  $10(fi  14.25;  cows,  $6.50 
(S'13;  bulls,.  $7.50(1^113;  stockers  and  feed- 
ers, $7.50@11;  fresh  cows  and  springers 
$65^145.  ' 

C'alves. — Receipts,     2600;     strong     at    $7(7? 

liogs. — Receipts,   7200;    active  <and   strong; 

heavy,     $18(rjU8.50;     mixed,     $18.25 «  18.40- 

yorkers,     $18.35^18.50;     light     yorkers     and 

pJgs,     $18. 50@  18.75;        roughs,     $160i  16.25- 

tags,     $12(ail3. 

Sheep  -and  Lambs. — Receipts.  12.000; 
lambs  slow;  others  steady;  lambs,  $11  («^ 
17.40;  yearlings,  $13(f?ll5.50;  wethers.  $14((ii 
14.50;  ewes,  $6(«  13.50;  mixed  sheep,  $13.50 
(ti  14. 


Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  May  20. — Cattle  higher; 
supji'ly,    45    cars;     prime,    $16.50(«  17. 

Sheep. — Lower;  supply,  20  d«u,ble  decks; 
jirime  wethers,  $13.5007  14.25;  cuils  and 
common,    $6(a^9;    lambs,    $10(S  17.25. 

Hogs. — Higher;  receipts,  30  double  decks; 
prime  and  yorkers,  $il  8.40  (ff  18.50 ;  pigs 
fl8.25(a  18.40;     roug-hs,     $15(fri5.75 


Baltimore,     Md.,     Mav     20. — Beef    Cattle 

1.000  to  1,200  lbs.,  il(ril2c;  steers  under 
1,000  lbs.,  90/  lOc;  oxen,  7(<(9c;  bulls,  8(<7  9c; 
large  young  cows,  707  8c;  cows.  i>oor  to 
medium,  4  07  5c;  fresh  cows  with  calf,  $40(S» 
75:    poor,    t'bin,    meadow    stock,    4(7?  5e. 

Calves."— ClKjfc'e.  hewvyweight  veals, 

36»^c;  do.,  choice,  heavy,  15\6«ffl6c:  good 
reals,  15^40(16c:  heavy,  smooth,  $180720; 
heavy  or  rough  calves,  $14(/7  16;  small,  thiii 
calves,     $8  0(  1ft. 

Larab.i  and  Sheei). — Choice,  fat  sheep,  10 
0;12c:  fjiir  sheei),  607  8c;  inferior,  rough, 
$2. 50(3*4;  old  bucks,  807  10c:  spring  lamlni, 
fat.    20c;    do.,    j.oor    to    fair,     180fl9c. 

Live  Pigs. — .\s  to  size  and  condition. 
each,    $4(S6;    shoats,   as   Xo   size,   each,    $6  0i  8. 


Chicago,     111..     Mav 
36.000;      unsettled; 
light,    $17. 30(ff  17.85; 
heavy,    $16. 35(rt^^  17.65  ; 
pigs.     $14,500?  17.60. 

Cattle. — Receipts,     16.000;     weak: 
steers.    $10. 75(?f  17.75 ;    stockers    and 
$9.40(7?  13.25;        cows     and     beifers. 
14  60:     CTilves,     $8(?T  14. 

Sheep. — Receipts.     16.000;     steadv 
$120j  16.10;     lambs.     $14.7507  20.50." 


20. — Hogs — Receipts, 
bulk.  $17. 30  (Si  17.70: 
mixed,  $17.05(5  17.8(1; 
rough,    $16.35(?7  16.75; 


native 
feeders, 

$7,40  0? 


sheep. 


MEW   YORK   HAT   AND   6RAIM 


A<e«      lui  K    i.  ll.v 

Feed. — ^So  general  price  rtianges  were 
notid  on  Saturday.  The  undertone,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  ruled  strong,  but 
as  far  as  business  was  concerned  the  trade 
remained  dull.  ]..iii><.ed  nual  is  uiisettled 
and  offerings  are  heard  as  low  as  $50  jer 
ten,  uiid  barley  feed  is  aboul  in  the  saii.c 
Iiosition,  sales  being  made  at  from  $39  t<i 
$42  per  ton.  licih  these  commodities  are 
w-(.ll  below  the  reient  high.  Small  cfYerin^s 
of  rye  middlings  are  being  made  for  jirom;  ;. 
Western  sliipm.  nt  at  $53  jk  r  ten,  and  corn 
feed  m«-al  at  $52  ],er  ton.  M.  s  still  have 
fair  contract  orders  on  hand  aiid  they  arc 
iryiiiir  to  arran^'c  for  dt  livery  to  Lns;«ii. 
markets.  Quol;, lions  (promj  t  Western  shij  • 
ment):  Rye  middling--.  $,jb;  nuX  feed,  t(~' 
jier  ton;  barley  f  <  » d,  $;t9(/4U:  linseed  me... 
jier   ton,    $50;    corn    feed    meul,    $52    per   ton. 

Hay     and     .Straw. — There     are     still     liiier... 
cifTerings    of    ordinary    b;,y     at    jiractically    .i  . 
Irarbor    f»oints.       liigh    grades    are    steady,    - 
t.iO    toji    quotations    extreme    for    prompi    Sa  • 
13rd   street. 

il»y. — No.    I,    jirime,    $2a(&30;    No.    2,    $-i 
7;    fancy    clover   mixed,    $250i  27. 

Straw.— No.     1     rye,     $18. 

Corn. — No.    3,    $1.50. 

Oats. — No.    2,    white,    840?  85c. 


it 


(II 


PHILADELPHIA    HAV    AND    GRAIN 

Phi:,:de!;.Uia,    Pa,    May   20.    lOl*. 

Ba.led    Hay    and    Straw. — Receipts,    12    to!-* 
of   hay.      ILiy   of   fine   qxialit;.    was   well    cleam  d 
up    and    ftrin,     hut     there    wa.s    some    damav'cd 
stock     around,      which     was     dull     and     we,, I. 
.Straw    was    quiet    and    unch;irged. 

TimotI  y  hay,  according  to  location — Ne  1 
l..r-e  bales,  $30;  No.  1,  small  bal, '. 
$30;  No.  2,  $270,28;  No.  3.  $220?  24;  saie. 
jjle,  $150il8;  no  gr.ide.  $lO(c'15:  clover 
mixed  hay.  light  mixed,  $27''' 28;  No.  1  dc  , 
$25  50(^'i  26.50:    No.   2.    do.    $-J40i25. 

Straw.   —   No.    1    straight    rye,    $21fci21.'' 
.Vo.      2     do.,      $2150;       No.      i      tiangled      r.  ■ . 
$19.50;     No.     2    do.,     $18.50;     No.     1,     whe.it 
str«w.   $18:    No.   2    do..   $18;   No.   1  oat    stra-. 
$190(19.50;    No.    2    do.,    >17. 

Corn. — Car     lots.     No.     2     yellow,     $1.73  •■ 
1.75. 

Oats. — No.    2    white,     e4»4'"85c. 


PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MARKET 


Philadeljihia.    Pa.,    M.ty   20,    191-'. 

Butter. — .\s  usual  on  .SHtunlay,  there  w.i* 
very  little  wholesale  tr.iditig,  and  pi  li  • 
showed    no    import.-int    change.       Quotations: 

Western,  fresh,  solid-)  acked  creamery.  <  ^• 
tra.  4(ic:  high«seoring  pood«.  47''i48c;  ext'.i 
firsts.  44H(n45c:  firsts,  4.T0i44c;  secoml 
41(7j42c:  sweet  creamery  extra,  47c;  uinli  r 
grades.  42(7r46c;  neiiri.y  iirints.  extra,  50i- ; 
jobtiing  salen  of  fancy  brands,  51  Of  5ac ;  ^•  •■ 
to    good.    440ii48.c:    garlicky,    390i41(:. 

Receipts,  as  compiled  by  the  Buresu  f' 
Markets,    1376  tul>8  of  butter  and  8997  c,.«"« 

of    eggs. 

Chee-<e  — S«ld    slowlv    n<t    former    rates. 

New  York,  wUoU  milk,  fauty,  25'<:25-.io; 
specials    higher. 


Majr  25,  1918. 

Winterthur  Fanns 

oner   For  Sate  Bona  of 

UNEEDAKING  ALCARTRA  No.  182646 

A  33- Pound  Bull. 

lie  traces  twice  to  King  Regla  througb  hi"  two  best  sons; 
lolianiiaMc  Kinky  .segis  with  a  40-lb.  dam  and  King 
.segH  Pontiao  with  a  37.20-ib.  dam. 
No.  15— Born  December  22d.  1917.  He  Is  about  even 
HI  color,  long,  straight  back,  dt-ep  bodied  and  a  show 
iiiill  in  ^yery  re«|K-c(.  His  ten  ncarent  dam-*  aver- 
:ige/S.4  Ids.  butter  In  seven  days.  IJam:  Que<-ii  Naxll 
l>e  Kol  Segis  2;ff.341  (A.  R.  O.  at  3y)  20.02  It's,  butter 
rro  ■!  ."iS ».".».)  lt>8.  milk.  She  la  a  granddaughter  of  De 
Kol  Beets  HcglH. 

No.U— Born  December  2d.  1917.  He  Is  an  lixcellent 
individual  and  about  evenly  marked.  His  dum  is  a 
-tlilendid  Individual,  a  daughter  of  "Johanna  Mc 
Kliilcy  .HeglH." "This  bull  traces  thre*^  times  to  KlnK  RckIs 
aiidtwioelo  Johanna  IX-  Kol  Van  Deeni,  the  40-lb. 
17.000  cow. 

Full  parliculaTi  inclttdlnQ  peMgree  and  photograplit 

toUl  be  sent  on  regneU  to: 

WINTERTHUR  FARMS 
Winterthur  Delaware 


^ennsptfMinia  Farmer 


Pure 
Bred 

Because 
They 


HOLSTEINS  PAY  BIG 
PRODUCE   BIG 

The  enormoiis  yield*  of  milk  and  butteifat 
of  purebred  Holsteins,  at  the  lower  cost 
of  feed  for  production,  makes  them  by  far  the 
most  profitable  breed.  Get  our  descriptive 
booklet  FREE.  No  obligations. 
We  have  nothing  to  sell. 


Wr 


Weri(iarp 

Conducted  br  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  this  department  la  free  to  our  sub- 
scribers. Each  communication  should  state  history 
and  symptoms  of  ttie  case  In  rull;  also  the  name 
and  addraH  of  writer.  InliiaUi  only  will  be  pul>- 
ll.siied.  We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  Thin  is 
one  of  the  moit  valuable  columns  of  the  paper  and 
we  invite  rehdera  to  make  iis<>  of  It.  Cll|iplntp<  from 
this  column,  when  properly  iireaerved  andcla^iU 
flcd,  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
symposiums  a  farmer-stockman  can  obtain. 


THE    HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
OF  AMERICA,        Bos  218. 


ASSOCIATION 
Brattleboro.  Vt. 


SPOT  FARM   HOLSTEINS 

7-3  Holstein  calces,  eit  .er  sex,  (5  to  $iO  each,  ex- 
press prepaid  in  lots  of  5.  45  high  grade  4-.vear- 
olds.  dose  springr^rs,  $(iS  to  $80  each,  40  yearlings 
not  bred;  30  regist»re<i  heifers  rea<ly  to  breed  tl** 
each.  %S  registered  bulb.  Registered  and  high 
grade  cows  at  farmers'  prices. 

John  C.  Reasan.  Tully.  N.  Y. 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

Sevvn-elithtUj  Holstein  Heifer  Calves  flfi  to  S20 
each,  expreu  paid  In  lots  ol  five.  Tvro  Heifer 
Calves  Irom  rogtstered  aire  (dam's  record  '..'7  lbs. 
l)Utter7dayg),  and  Retrtotered  Bull  Calf  for  JflO 
f.  o.  b.  Cortland.  Nice  carload  o(  two-year-old 
Heifers,  bred  to  regtster ed  sire.  I  sell  satisfaction 
and  ererything  lo  Holatdns. 

C.  W.  ELMS,  Jr.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Onoa.  31  1-2  Mala  St.  jBeli  phooe. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled    Holstein- Fries  ian 

bull  calves,  slre'l  by    a  son  of    tlte  World's  Record  senior 
4  yr.  old,  1J'J4.7  lb.    butterin   365  days,  at  $100  and  up. 
LMMcnpclve  catalog  tor  stamp. 
UKU.  E.  srtVcINSO.N  A:»O.N.S.  Clarks  Summit.  I'a. 


- 


Reentered  Holstein  bull  calves  trom   A.  K.  u.  uams 
and  a  30  lb.  sire.       Write  lor  prices,    pictures  and  ped- 
iitrcos . 
WALTER  M.  CRirrTENDEN.        Wllkes-Uarre.  Pa. 


Re^^  &  Grade  H  »l.stein.s  ^^^^T, 


helf- 
-f>»  »»  -  •»i»>jv,    ••  r..:,v,~  .....    CT^     »j.  u    eacii: 
ea.4h  or  part  credit.  7-S  Holstein  Calves   6  days  <>l>l.   $M 
a  125  each.Froui  reg.  sires.  Harry   V  ail.  V\ar»  kk.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Shorthora  Cattle  ^ll^Sf  ^""^  "* 

R.   11.  LVLK.  CADIZ.  OHIO 


Atrp-liitva  young  A.  R.  COWS,  bull  and  heifer  calves. 
ixy  r.Miirca  oe^t  i,iood  lines,  reasonable  prie  eai.  In- 
spection Invited.   Robert  re:ut<leton  St  .Son,  lihter.    Pa. 


Rpir     T«»ronv«     From   som"    of    the  most  noted 

Ivt  K.  jerseys     blood  m  the  world. 

Fred  G.  W.  RU.VK.     Woodlawn  Farm,   Allentown.  Pa. 


pyp"       Ayrshlrcs.  5  cows.-l  yearling   be  iters.  5  be  iter 
iVLiVJ.    {^jvea.    uood  breeding,      inquire 


LE>rT  BR03. 


WYSOX.  PA. 


TTrklcfc^n  nulla  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  youf 
nOISiein  i>UII."i  wants  ttiey  .-ire  prlwfl  to  HPii.  M. 
E.Basoboar.  Crystal  Spring  rftocli  >arii..Uttlcstowu.P:», 


Mill-In^   Cl>.r...f  l.«..no  Ru'l  cslves  bred  from  the 
Mkint*  5MlOrtllOrn.s,,e„t    mUKlng  nirurm   for 

sai«. also  few  heifers.    CM.  Kennedy  A  Sons.  UHter.  Ps. 

Rrclitered     Hnlateln    and    Guernsey        t>ull8  from 
calves  to  serviceable  ace.    2.jO  animals    In  tbeher:|. 
B>>^.vyMKAi>S  1  AR.xf.S.    R,   U.  1.     Harrlaburg.  Pa. 


For  S^lc  Fine  Reg.  cuiernsov  helfer8.1mp.  A- American 
brp'l.Some  to  frethcn  Aor.Some  flnelmp.  Kranddaughiers 
ut  I  ;ov  ("lene   bull  calves.     J.  .-^.Yoder.      Wooster,  O. 


I'OI.STKIN  BULL,  age  seven  moptlis,  average  rec- 
'>  I  of  grandami  31  Ibg.  Kvcnly  niii  kod.  Well  grown. 
Free  $75.  OnlH  nairy  Farm.  Wyaludlng.  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


HAY 


H    w,  0   POWER  t  rr 


HI  W.  33  SI  Nw  Ytrk  ^ 

a     sre  the  laroest   liandlem    of   eoraml.«tlon   bay  « 

"     In  grenter  Vew  York:     If    you    have   hay    to  « 

Y     ilHixwi-  of  fommuulcate  with  them.  Y 


HAY 


Tiinl-^^'.r  V?r,r,a  strictly  fresh  from  large  seieete<l 
I  Urkey  r^f»KS  m.  Bronw.  n  Ue<l.  W*  Holland 
snd  Narraganaett.  9  for»3.'-'5:  ir.  for  «  -'5  by  innii  or 
Kipretw  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Orden  niled 
promptly.  N.  M.   Caldwell.       Jacobsburg,  Ohio. 


"    K.  DEITZ, 


KKgS   12 
Breeders  tl.SO  c<ach. 

R.  F.  D.  fi.       Mechanlcsbiirg,  Pa. 


Indian  Kunner  Ducks   Fawn  and   White. 
'    'or   $1.00  "     " 


J.VCKS  FOR  SALE    Bv 

C  WHITE  CO0DRR8PORT,  PFVNA, 


WE    BUY    OR     SF.I.I,    ANYTHINO    ALIVE 

Write  what  you  h-ive  and  price. 

Philadelphia  Pet  Shop.  23  N.  «»th  8t.,  Phtla..  Pa. 


UI,,,1»_  T*—^—-.  Orangee   (•'armets'  C-lutw  get  oiir 
wntem.  Tlia«.  Burt  A  8on^,  ^:•lro«e,  ohio. 


Stunted  Shoats. — Please  tell  me 
what  I  should  do  for  my  shoats. 
They  look  to  be  in  good  growing 
condition  and  they  eat  well,  but 
they  do  not  grow.  I  have  fed  them 
corn,  mi(^dlings,  bran  and  alfalfa 
meal.  They  ought  to  weigh  125 
pounds  but  they  do  not  weigh  more 
than  about  75  pounds.  They  have 
not  shed  their  hair,  but  they  seem 
fat  enough.  What  is  the  cause  and 
what  should  be  done  to  make  them 
grow?  A.  T.  W.,  Hanover,  Pa. — 
Give  each  one  of  your  stunted  shoats 
twenty  drops  Fowler's  Solution  at 
dose  in  either  feed  or  drinking  wa- 
ter, three  times  a  day,  and  it  will 
assist  in  starting  them  to  thrive.  Per- 
haps a  change  of  feed  will  do  them 
some  good. 

Infectious  Abortion. — ^I  notice  in 
the  veterinary  columns  of  your  pa- 
per every  few  weeks  that  some  one 
asks  what  to  do  with  abortion  in  cat- 
tle. The  answer  is  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  positive  cure  for  it  only 
to  isolate  the  aborting  cows  frorm 
the  rest  of  the  herd.  Now  I  had 
this  abortion  in  my  cows  a  few  years 
ago  and  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  do  for  them.  Someone  told  me 
to  give  them  pure  bone  dust.  Now 
this  seemed  a  very  simple  thing  to 
do,  so  simple  that  I  had  no  faith  in 
it.  But  I  thought  there  would  be 
no  harm  in  trying  it  as  it  was  in- 
expensive and  I  had  already  lost 
three  calves.  I  commenced  feeding 
the  bone  dust  once  a  day — a  saiall 
handful  at  a  time — anl  I  did  not 
lose  another  calf  after  feeding  it.  1 
know  two  other  farmers  who  have 
used  it  with  like  success.  One  of 
them  was  the  local  milk  man.  At 
that  time  he  told  me  his  cow?  were 
losing  their  calves,  and  he  was  going 
to  beef  them.  I  told  him  about 
feeding  the  bone  dust.  bu'.  he  neg- 
lected It  for  a  time,  thinkin.T.  I  sup- 
pose, that  it  would  do  no  good.  1 
at  length  persuaded  him  to  try  it,  as 
it  could  do  no  harm  even  if  it  did 
no  good.  And  he  told  me  after- 
wards that  he  hadn't  lost  a  calf  after 
feeding  it.  Now  I  am  writm?  this, 
trusting  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  some 
other  farmer  or  dairyman,  a.s  it  was 
to  me.  I  hope  your  veterinarian  will 
at  least  give  it  a  rrial. — Louis  V. 
Bird,   Hunterdon   Co.,   N.   J. 

Contagious  abortion  in  cattle  is 
considered  by  veterinarians  to  be  an 
incurable  ailment,  especially  so  after 
the  cow  or  heifer  becomes  pregnant 
and  neck  of  uterus  closes.  The  disease 
can  be  controlled,  but  when  once  it 
is  thoroly  established  in  a  dairy  I 
have  always  found  it  a  very  tedious 
process  to  stamp  it  out.  no  matter 
what  remedy  I  used.  Feeding  bone 
dust  in  small  hand  full  doses  can't 
in  any  way  harm  the  cow,  therefore 
I  ask  our  readers  to  give  this  new 
remedy  a  fair  trial.  The  writer  i^^ 
quite  certain  it  will  fall  far  short  of 
destroying  the  germ  which  causes 
abortion  in  cows.  The  germ  is  high- 
ly resistant  and  may  remain  virulent 
in  the  uterus  of  infected  cows  for 
several  months  after  they  have  ab- 
orted. My  observations  have  con- 
vinced me  that  once  the  disease  has 
gained  a  foothold  in  a  cow  herd, 
treatment  is  rarely  successful,  per- 
haps on  account  of  the  germs  of 
disease  being  within  the  uterus  of 
pregnant  cow  and  of  course  cannot 
be  reached  with  disinfectants.  The 
fundamental  principles  underlying 
the  control  of  infectious  abortion 
must  be  the  separation  of  the  sick 
from  healthy,  thoro  disinfection  of 
the  premises,  proper  care  of  the  sick 
and  burning  the  afterbirth  and  dead 
calf.  If  every  dairyman  would 
promptly  treat  aborters  at  time  of 
miscarriage  and  keep  up  this  treat- 
ment until  the  cow  or  heifer  recov- 
ered, this  serious  ailment  could  soon 
be  brought  under  better  control.  I 
would  like  to  have  report  made  to 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  from  readers 
giving  above  remedy  a  fair  trial. 


hk-self-oiuin  WHrniiu. 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thouaanda  have  been  called  (or  to  leplace.  on  thei. 
bid  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to,  replace,  at 
small  cost,  die  gearing  of  the  earlier  " 
Aermotors.  malcing  Diem  self-oil- 
ing. Itseacloaedmototi 
keeps  in  the  oJ  and] 
keeps  out  dust  an< 
rain.TKeSpIasKOilini 
System  constantl:. 
floods  cverybearing  wittioil  , 
venting  wear  and  enabling  th< 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  Dreeze! 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Geara  are  iwed,  each  canying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Enaines.  Pumps,  Tanks. 
Water-supply    Goods    and    Steel    Frame    Sawrs. 

Write  AERMOTOI  CO..  25«C  TwelRh  SL^ChiMgo 


OEITHTOHEWESISEWTors 


eara . 
Ut  or  toil  cut  often  oar«a. 
tt  prepuJ  by  parod  piMt. 

THC  MKWTOtI  RKMCOT  O* 


■UK.    CSU8H,     oisim 
Kl  •■■  ISOIfiCSriOS  CSMPOUSI 

Ciif'^.H  H'-av^ri  Ity  r;'jrr..x;riri,5  lb 

Cftu«'>— lodigmtiou.      Pfv-nt 

C»lic,3t.4««>'rs,<-t.^BeiitOaiB 

dltloaer  aad  Worm  Ex- 

peller.  Myesnsalf.  Tlirc< 

_    larreeaaagnaranleedtc 

eavesor  B*aay  refuBdrd.  Th' 

1 60  an  I  tl.lO  ikt  sua  at  dealers' 

Baokl>Tt  rr^. 


'AMY,  Talatfa.  Okto 


MakeYourBUte  a 

Motorcycle 


The  low  cost  Shaw  Attach- 
ment M»  any  bloycte. 
Easily  pat  on.  No  special  tools  or  k  nowledge  nec- 
easary.  Wfrita  at  one*  for  Free  Book,  also  aboot 
Shaw  M  otorbicycJe.  a  complete  power  bike  at  big  saving. 

SHAW  MANUPACTURINQ  CO. 
O«0i.  2M  Qal««burc»  Kansas. 


Swine 


Greystone  Berkshires 

l^prlng  plKi  either  spx.  p.ilrs  .ini  trios   pot  aKiu  Irom 
Iarf{e  mature  sows  of  best  breedinii.     Twenty-five  sows 
lo  our  her  1.     Write    for  circular    e'v'inii   further  di-s- 
crlptioa  and    prices.       It's  tree. 
OREY.^TO.NfE  I'ARM.  Summers viiie.     W.  va. 


•  a»v->»  O^rxi^Fj  tbeliera  that  won  preniler  .and 
exhibitor  atev«ry  tair  tfiown  and  all  ibnnpionH  on 
sows.alao  grand  rbamplon boar  stMlrh.sndOMoStiite 
Fairs  We  breed  ihe  liest  We  sell  wh.Tt  we  breed. 
Every  pig  shipped  on  approval.  Cet  our  e:italo«ne. 
Tie*.  Free.  Write  your  w.ints, 
CRAM  DELL  i  SON.        Box  53.         Cass  Cltv-  Ml;h. 


fte<-P- Chinas.  Berkshires.    C.  Whites.  Largre 
fltmin.  all  aces,  mated  not  aiiin.  8  weelis  pigs,  bred 
SOW.1,  service  injani.  Collie  and  Bea«ledog8.    Grade 
Cuemaey  chIvm  and  poultry. 
P.  P.  HAMILTON.  COCHRANVILLE.  PA. 


"HAMPSHIRCS  " 

Any  age.  Free  circular.  Also  bulls  from 
accreaiied  berd.  ragistered  Gueroiieys.     V 

LtlCLISI'     L.AWiN   KAKM, 
Box  2.  BlrJ-in-Maod.   Pa. 


70  Reg.  Chester  White  Spring  Pigs 

ages.  Can  f'lrn'sh  pair  or  tno.    Not  akin. 


All 

A.  A.  .SCHkFKLL. 


HEUVELTON.  N.  Y. 


Penna.   Valley  Berkshire.s  ^."i^ir  ffl 

.Special  pale  on  youoft  service  boar^. 

W.  F.  RWHEL.  CE.VTRE  n.\LL.  PA. 


O     T     C\      \\]C,   '^^'PF      Ser/(r.,,hl,.    boars 
yj.    1.  V-  S.    I>iw     I    1  I   I.,  .s„rlni{    furrowed 
boar  pigs.  Bred  gilts  to  farruw  July  and  Auniist. 
O.  P.  ANDRi:w.S.  Dansvllle,  Mich 


Pnlatif^   r^liinia  ^***'"'^'^   *""*    cholera  lma>u- 
rotttllU  V-llllias  nijert         j^ired  Uy  or    bred   to 

half-tun  boars  (ram  dams  that  wplgh  up  to  SOO  Itis 

E.    ROWELL.    Jr.  SCOTT.SUURG.  Va! 


O      T      r      PIGS      '^"^<^'"  Sfaln.    Special    pre- 
\J.    1.    V  .     I  l\jry      pairt   prices.    Adtlress 
CEO.  F.  CRIl  FIE.  R.   3.  NEW  VILLI;.  PA. 


Rp'r  Ttorl:«»}urf»>4  Jjy  Beauty's  Mnsterpiec.-. 3rd. 
»vf_,.  ijv  I  rk.'Miiit-.'*  aprina  pigs,  either  sex,  $10 
each.  R.  S.  t.OOO,        PE.^CII  BOTIOM,  P.A 


O.  I.  C's.  and  (  liester  Wait"  boar  pign  $20  eaih,  am 
resei  ving  alt  sow  pig^  for  my  Oct  .sale,  c  a:upion  blood, 
.s.  L.   RUUUE.S,  \  ERfiAlLLLS.  OHIO. 


I  .ra.  R.rlr.hir.  ^min»     5?*'*'*'^       " '«»       Grade. 

Lsrge  UerKsnire  owiofl    pricea  reasonable.       Write 

HOMUF.VRM.  (E.Nll.tl     VAILEY,   iA. 
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BABY  CHIX 

Hatched  for 

5  Cents  Each 

Do  you  know  that 

the  chick.s  hatched  by 

your  hens  co.st  you  22   cents   each? 

They  do.     Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

We    will   hatch   your  eergs  at  5c  per  chick 

hatched,  and  for  less  if  you  get  a  poor  hatch. 

We  furnish  container  for  eggs  to  be  sent  us  and 
boxes  for  your  chi.  ks.     Both  sent  parcel  post. 

Our  Capacity— Two-thirds  of  a  Million  or 

40  Tons  of  Eggs  Every  Three  Weeks 

We  also  sell  piirebre.l  Barred  Ro<k,  White  Rock. 
White  Leghorn.  Brown  Leghorn,  Buff  Leghorn.  White 
Wyandotte.  Rhode  L'^lsnd  Be<l.  Black  Minorca  and 
Ancona  ohicks.  Lowest  Pric<^.  Safe  Delivery  and 
oatufsotion  guaranteed.      Send   for    Catalog. 

THE  PENN  HATCHERY 
1223  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


■      ioo,oVo  chicks"""! 

I  for  June,  July  and  Aug.  delivery .  E'ght  varieMes,  ■ 
I  «reach  a.irt  up.  Our  9th  vesr  flne  T>ookl'*t  free  I 
,  Order  now  from  the  old  reliable  plant.  Shipped  g 
;  by  Parcel-Posf      Charges  prepaid  to  your  Post  Qf-  ■ 

■  flee         Only  tl  .00  required  wilh  order  J 

■  "Keystone  Chick  Staru-r"  uUl  start  your  chlctsrpiht.  | 
I  The  Kajratona  Hatcharjr.  Richfiald,  Pa.  I 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

250.000  for  1918.    JIO.OO  per    100  and  up.    Purebred. 

hau-tied  right.     Strong  guarantee.    10  leading  varlttlM. 

Haictiing    eggs.      Western    Branch    Augusta,  Kansas. 

Free  Catalog.        Stamiw  appreciated 

„,  „,  HUBER'S  REflABlE  HATCHERY 

332  West  Fremont  Street.  Fostorla.  Ohio: 


"D  ^  l^.  ,     /^l.  •  -^1  Barred  Plymoth  Rocks, 

r^  „  .<  '«^**iv.-".o  ^-ijiteand  Brown  I>g- 
horna.White  Wyandotten:  trom  the  l>est  straioflpbta in- 
able,  strong  healthy  stock.  S2.50  per  dosen  tji^arcel- 
Post;  $10.00  per  50. 
E.  C.  VAHLE.         319  MARKET  ST..  PHILA. 


PA 


S.C.  White  Leghorns  iT^^rilTerX^ 

for  catalog  giving  priees  and  description  of  obolca 
breeding  stock,  baby  chicks  snd  eggs  Ivywood 
Poultry  Farm.  Box   71A.  Avondale.Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


kARADISB   Bre«lin«  of  heavy  laying  Puultry.     Trap  Nota.1 


Pf  

OCI. TRYC  I*    White  Leiihuras     BuS  Ply.Bocka.2<»- 
I  \RM     Oibi  Rhode  Island  Red*       Eu 

Uay-oia  cblckd.  Hatcblag    Eggi  and    Stock    for  Sale. 


Our  I'jl  j  Circular  Free. 


Iter  Whites     and    Hamp-thtre  Sbeep  write 

nd  .•4<v  ou.-s,  we  brce.!  only  the  best. 

NEWVILLE.    PA. 


For  Chester 

or  come  a 

TWI.\   BROOK   K\RM 


O.I.C.&  Chester  White?i"'""«  ^^>^  read?  soon.  Satla- 
tactlOQ  A  safe   delivery  guar. 
JOnV    T  .  VAN  HORN.  IROV.        liNNA 


REG.  BERKSHIRE   S^t  T^t^y^^^yT' 

W.  J.  MeCONNELL.  OXFORK.  PK.NNA. 


R.>,r     r»iir,A/^   Sows 'or  A' igiHt  farrow.    Al^oplgJ. 
en.    I 'liror   june  delivery.    Kxpreiw  paid. 
REl.ROSE   FARM!^.  POOI.VILLK,  N.  Y 


I,''    _  C.ilrt    Choice  Reg.  Chester  Wh  IfeSprlnii  pigs. 
IT  ~.IK     aiiio  an  ageil  boar  and  sow 
J.  A.   BOAK.  R.   I)    4.  NLW  CA.><TLK.  PA. 

D,,^^,,  •  Choice  flept    boar<  and     vWn.    Will  breed 
linx  >  giiti^for  Aug.  ,V  .■<<«pt  .Sprint  plgsel'licr  set. 
IRA  I>.  J\CK.^  )V  R    l)  VAN   WERT.  OHIO 


Bos  B.  PARADISE,  PA. 


PririQ  Blackand  White  Langihan*,  Light  <t  Dark 
LjKjyjj  Brahma^. Barred  Columbian  and  Partrldce 
Plymouth  Rock.  Partridge  and  Columbian  Wyandotte^ 
Pekln  1  >uc )».     1  .■;  for  9 1 .50  prepaid. 

M.  H.  MYERS.  EDOM.  VA. 


Pllicli-*   Broilers  $11  50  per  100,  S.C.W.Leg.and  8.4 

$11.3  60.  Brd.  Rk8.$14.1o."Bu(T  RlisrAlVufr'OrV)'.  S16^W' 
Del.  PsrcelPoet.8atir.t)edCuHtomcn-Prompt  Rh.pmenta 
gunny  Side  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery. uianchester.  O. 


Tiffany's       Silver     T.aced.  White  and   Columbian 
Suoerior  Wyandottes.  S.  C.  B.  I.   Reds. 

_.  r  ,  Barron  «  l.egi).)ras,  Pekin.  Rouen   and 

Chicks  Indian  Runner  Diiekllngs. 

ALDllAM  POULTRY  FAR.M.  R.  39,  PboenuvUle,Pa. 


.-elby  Service  Satisfies  ^Sil'^u'iw  ^ 

eggi  Penna.   Potatoes  a  specialty.    Returns  day  goods 

are  Hold.     Ask  tor  ouf  market  letter. 

SKI.UY  PKODUCK  CO..  PHILADELPHIA 


^■^  W.F.  HIL 


REDS.  ROCKS,    Leg- 

horuH,        Wyandottes. 
OrpiUKtorw.       catalog 
FREE. 
HILLPOT,  Bai2S,  Frenchtnin.N.I. 


Chicks,  Rocks  &  Reds  gi^JI'ir  E^Ti  ,1^^ 

delivery.      chick-i  i^hipped  by  Parcel  Post.    Prepaid. 
E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


a*      I  Lekhora.H.  ItofUi?  and  Broiler  chicks. 

If*  IrC    Jt""^  and  July  delivery  8  cents  each 
IV^IWO    and  up.    Catalogue  free. 

Cyclone  Hatchery.  Mlllerstown.  Pa. 


»^    ('    \Vliif*»  T  A<rVir»rn    t»»hy  chlcks.TomBar- 

n.  <^ .  >>  line  i..e2;norn   ,(,„  strain.  i2to  iso 

each,  .according  to  seasja.  The  world-i   greatc.'t  layers. 
C.  P.  .-JHIUEY.  SIEWART.^ilOWN.  PA. 


Vi-^\r  r\\A    u'Uity  Barred    Rooic     chicks   for  saio 

I/J_\  -VJIll    J12  i^r  hundred  fir  June. 

H.  W.  UECK.        Box  142,        .MII.LERSTOWN.  PA. 


VCC^  Barred  Rock*(pullet.<i  mat ingi  Sicilian  But 
rii^jvii.^  tercupsaud  ancouas  from  <2.00upperlS 
J.  K.  Cadwalladsr  WeUsviUe.  peooa. 


Barron  White  Leghorn  Egits.  .Selected  breeders.  Free 
raotfc  Malesdams  272  Ixn  recor'.Jl  per  U'.Jti  per  10») 
prepaid.  Wm.  D.  Seldel         t^trawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

$1.25each.  FOREST  FARM,         Uockaway.  N   J. 


HiTrcd  Rocks  «*Rinplets''  |fr.."'^;«*^Tj 

per  1,5.  $3.50  per  30.    Fred  G .  Keller.   Mlller-port.  Ohio 


liten«l»o>Cat.  fre-?.  Varletl*<i  flns  potiltrv  turkeys, 
■ee:*.  a  licks,  guineas,  tianta  ■■,».  h;ires,  uogs,  pigeons, 
eggs,  ■iiork  Pioneer  Fdrm.  lelford.  Pa. 


Ro<»    n     f     r"a     apr"»«  P'l-'  »"'«  fall  irales    Stl- 
e<».  l».   1.  \     S.    verstralti   Priceo  rieht . 
BRUBAKERBROS  M IFKLINTOWN,  PA. 

\V  _».  ,  1  Small  oig<,  s(k  or  •even  week.-i  old.  Hlgh- 
>VflII<t(I  p4f  nr:c<«<  paid  for  live  po.iUry,  beavy 
breeds  of  hens  preferp-d         n  C  TILLEY.  Rye.  N.  Y 


Rerksliire  Pitjs  ^Z.  "'-'''^''^■"'-   "—'="•'« 


G.  D    RARNEfl.      R 


prices  The  kind  yo«l  want 
n.      11.      GROVE  CITY. 


PA. 


E,-,f^,  for  ha^rhing.     White  Turkevs.  Moscovy,  Mai- 
i^-'^  lard.Pekinl>uck.Rivks.  W  yaudottes.i.eahornrt 
Free  circular.         ».    F.  Kahler.  Mighesville,   Pa 


EGGS-l.V$l  ;30-$2  .Thoroughbred  Rockn,  Wyandot  ten. 
Red.".  (>eghoma  Hamburgs.  iJvarletlas.  36th  year, 
cataloi.-.  S.  K.  MOHR  Coopers)  uri«.   Pa. 

Bahv  Chicks  For  Sale.  Burr  I-eghorn.  White  Wyan- 
dottes. Rarreil  Kocksaad  Mixed.  JOHN  W^ARD, 
Buckeye  Hatchery,               Mille'ntown,  Perry  Co.,  Pa. 


/•^T  TT/'^T.T'O  sew.  T.eghorns,  lie.  ^^onryre- 

i-ll  ll,|\.0  funded  for  dead   chiekx.  C|r.  free. 

W.  A.  Lauver,  MCAIlittcrville,  Pa. 


•IIUIIIKIillKtiMliMIIUMIIIUMUMMIIIIiMKIMIHMMI.IIIKinillllMltHIMMWItH 


llllltl  tM«tlll(ttM«lWI|| 


Reij.  Chester  Whites  "^^^^  wiu'; 

wants.  MOSES  BABY. 


ern.'er 

your 

Landenbcrg.  P.a. 


TELL  the   advertiser    you   savr 
adv.  in    Pennsylvania   Farmer. 


>IMIMMUHIIHIIIM4UN<l>IMMii|MIMI*IMHMMMHH(NtMMHMHiMH>tMIMti 

MUMlMt   tKtlllMltffllllll'H'IMII tl*tl'n.HIMIIMM|ll|tt'|(i| 
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TIMELY   BULLETINS 


Vennsytvania  Former 


Uskj  25,  1$18 


Destroying  Grasshoppers. — Circu- 
lar by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Entomology,  dis- 
cuPPes  fighting  grasshoppers  with 
poisoned  bait.  Poisoned  bait  bran, 
the  Criddle  mixture  and  mechanical 
means  of  destroying  grasshoppers 
are  described.  The  circular  is  free 
upon  request  to  the  above  Depart- 
ment,  Washington,   D.   C. 

Fineness  of  Limestone. — Bulletin 
If) 2,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, reports  on  an  investigation  of 
the  value  of  limestone  of  different 
degrees  of  fineness.  The  bulletin 
points  out  that  an  application  of 
limestone  in  which  the  entire  pro- 
duct consists  of  very  fine  material 
is  less  desirable  than  one  consisting 
of  varied  degrees  of  fineness.  The 
increased  cost  of  very  fine  limestone 
together  with  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  disappears  from  the  soil  as 
compared  with  coarser  materials 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  an  ap- 
plication of  material  all  of  which 
will  pass  a  10-mesh  screen  and  in- 
cludes all  of  the  fine  material  inci- 
dent to  such  grinding  is  sufficiently 
fine  for  soil  improvement  if  applied 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  soil.  The  b-.i^letin  is 
free  upon  request  to  the  above  in- 
btitution.  State  College,  Pa. 

Fertilizer  Reports. — Bulletin  No. 
151,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, reports  on  fertilizer  experi- 
ments on  DeKalb  soil«.  This  is  a 
preleminary  report  on  the  work  done 
at  the  Snow.-^hoe  test  grounds.  The 
report  is  available  by  asking  for 
this  bulletin.   State  College,   Pa. 

Goat  Milk. — Bulletin  429,  of  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station,  re- 
ports on  the  value  of  goat  milk  for 
babies.  The  bulletin  is  mailed  frer 
upon  request  addressed  to  the  above 
fetation,    Geneva,   N.   Y. 

Drying  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in 
the  Home. — Farmers'  Bulletin  841, 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, discusses  drying  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  home.  The  discus- 
ticn  covers  reasons  for  drying,  prin- 
ciples and  meiuuds  of  drying,  prc- 
ciples  and  methods  of  drying,  prep- 
aration of  food  for  the  drier,  ap- 
paratus for  drying,  direction.-  for  dry- 
rections  for  packing  and  storing, 
recipes  for  cooking  dried  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  bulletin  is  free  for 
the  asking  addressed  to  the  above 
Department,    Washington,    D.  C. 

Canning  for  Pleasure  and  Profit. — 
Circular  68,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  discusses  canning  for 
pleasure  and  profit.  The  circular  is 
fullv  illustrated  and  covers  reasons 
why  foods  are  canned,  home-made 
canners,  jars  best  for  home  use. 
points  to  observe  in  canning,  how  to 
can  vegetables,  canning  terms  ex- 
plained, cold-packing  tomatoes  in 
glas?,  ditto  with  asparagus,  beets, 
cauliflower,  corn,  peas,  string  beans, 
carrots,  etc.  The  circular  is  mailed 
from  the  above  University,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Canning  by  Cold-Pack  Method. — 
Farmer.s*  Bulletin  S39,  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  dibcu??- 
es  home  canning  by  the  one-perio.l 
cold-pack  method.  The  bulletin  is 
fully  iliu.straied  and  includes  n  tes 
on  "equipment  reciuirtd,  number  <^f 
cans  or  jars  per  bushel,  legal  re- 
strictions on  the  sale  of  canned 
goods,  altitude  changes  and  home 
canning,  brine.-^,  seasoning,  syrups, 
canning  fruit  without  sugar,  can- 
ning directions  for  vegttabies. 
fruits,  fruit  juice.^  soups,  meats; 
time  tables  for  canning,  special  can- 
ning precautions  and  suggestions. 
The  buHetin  is  free  upon  request  ad- 
dressed to  the  above  Department, 
Washington,    D.    C. 

Hay  Making. — Farmers'  Bulletin 
94.3  points  out  ways  in  -vthich  the 
most  successful  hay  makers  of  the 
country  save  time  and  labor  in  thi? 
important  work.  The  discussion 
covers  need  of  reducing  hay  making 
costs,  choice  of  methods  of  curing. 
how  hay  cures,  haying  operation". 
systems  of  making  hay,  size  and 
management  of  crews,  planning  hav- 
ing operations,  some  approved  meth- 
ods. The  bulletin  is  free  upon  re- 
quest addressed  to  the  IT.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D, 
C. 


How'to  Cut 
down  your 
RieLBxpenses 


THINK  how  much  coal  you  burn  in  a  range  when  you're  not  cooking.  That  s  all 
wasted— money  thrown  away.  And  Uncle  Sam  wants  every  housewife  who  can,  to 
save  coal  Here  is  a  good  way  for  you  to  do  your  part.  Use  an  oil  cook  stove  instead 
of  the  fuel-wasting  coal  range.  Then  the  only  time  you  use  fuel  is  when  you  are 
cooking.    And  that  fuel,  kerosene,  is  much  more  economical  than  coal. 


NEW  P 

OIL 


ECTION 

VES 


not  only  give  most  satisfactory  results— they  save  steps  in  house  work  and  do  all  the 

cooking  just  as  well  (usually  better )  than  a  coal  range. 
Think  how  easy  it  is  to  strike  a  match  and  have  an  intense  heat  in  less  than  a  minute. 

No  coal  or  wood  to  carry.    No  getting  down  on  hands  and  knees  to  rake  and  poke  at 

the  fire.    Your  New  Perfection  is  always  ready  when  you  are. 

But  after  you  do  get  your  New  Perfection  be  care- 
ful what  kind  of  kerosene  you  use.  There  is  only 
one  kind  that  will  always  give  most  satisfactory 
results.  It  is  called  Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  other  kinds.  Ask  for  it  by  name. 
Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  is  so  highly  refined  that  it 
burns  without  smoke,  smell  or  sputter.  Gives  a  more 
intense  heat,  too. 

Select  your  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  stove  now. 
There's  a  dealer  near  you. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  and  PitUburgh 
ATt-AMTlC 


Rayolkyht 
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The  EsUeman  Sheaf 

Elevator 


and  Distributor 


Easy  to 

Operate, 

Strong, 

Light, 

Convenient 

C^Vith  it,  a  farmer 
with  his  own  help 
can  fill  his  barn  in 
less  time,  and  with 
less  labor. 

CAiiy  hoy  big  enough 
to  handle  sheaves  at 
all,  can    feed    the 

Eshleman 

Sheaf 
Elevator 

CAny    loose    wheat 
can  be  thrown  on  this     jj 
machine  and  carried 
into  mow. 

CThe  machine 
is  quickly  and 
easily  moved 
from  one  side  of 
barn  to  other. 


Not  only 
carries  the 
•beavei 
to  the 
mow, 
but  will 
drop 
tbrm  in 
middle  of 

BOW. 


PAT  E  w  T  E  O 


li  k.  9.  ffaraliae 

CFfinc  pitcrd 

cutstdt  lk«  baro 

op«ratn  it 


To  get  lencth  machln*  needed  measure  from 
top  log  of  barn  to  floor.  Wrlt«  for  circular 
and  prices. 

MAM'FACTI'RF.n  BY 


^Qivaii  Like  Starting 
a  Bunk  Accoimf ! 

Tou  start  a  brink  actotmt  to  sive  nion^v.     Put  llisslcr 
Shock  Abiiotljers  on  your  Furd  lot  tiie  ouue  rcuiuu. 

For 
Ford 

ShodiAbsoiliar  cars 

Hasslcr  Shock  Ahsorhetii  pay  one  hundred  percent  In. 
terMttlie  first  ye..r.  and  k<-rp  it  up  eiiry  y»ar  llirre- 
altrr.  Tliry  fcve  oiiftuird  bl  yi'iir  upkeep  IjuU  b»-tjuse 
tln-yre.lice  Ktar  ami  tea*  on  tlie  car.  They  gr.e  v<ju 
iitnre  nii'.rs  p^'r  ^Kun  of  irns'>i:ne  tiecause  a  car  that 
rides  e.is.ly  aud  siaooihly  rfW'ts  Icvs  jh  wer  to  i>miiel 
It.  Tl.cy  puy  lor  theniseKes  In  Increased  tire  niili-aije 
becai;se  tht  y  take  the  wtiijht  of  the  cir  oil  the  lir  s  and 
cushion  It  If  in  every  iolt  and  j.ir.  300,000  tordownera 
rct-oKnize  then  ecouoiiiic  necouity. 

Beitrr  than  any  Imnk  acrnint,  they  give  an  actual 
physical  oiiilort  to  riiiinic  tl.at  Cannot  be  coiupuud  in 
termi  oi  niuuey. 

10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Write  today 'or  Free  Trial  Blank   »"<i   "•  "''i 

haie   a   arc    of    llaMira    put    •■    ynur   fnnl    wllhnni  a 

<«Bt  ar  eip*nM  to    yi>o.     Try    ia»m    I(»    dnr..    Ibaa. 

11   you  ara  nilllac  t*  do  vitbont  tlir 

Uey    will    ba     Ukan     aff    rllhou 

•harfc.  Uoa't    ride   wltkont  llaa. 

■Urv^implr  boeaiir    %iinroiie  dli.. 

roiirmK**.  you  from  tryiugrUiem. 

Aeeept  Ibia   offrr    and  oeo  for 

yourvell.    Oyer  t(W,<MM)<ieU  la 

■ae.      Writo  today— NOW. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  loc 
879  Naomi Sl.lixiMoavolia.  lad. 


A.  M.  DELLINQER. 


Lancaster,  Pa- 


HAY 


Phip      To  The   fU'  rrllaMe    Hoime 

Daniel  IWcCaflrey'a  iofM 

(23-U9  Wabnk  Bld|.,      Pilbbwtli,  Pa. 


Vejjetable  Plants 

^!llllonl,of  thPm.  iMidtnu  varlPtten  of  TniT^nto.  I'iii>- 
hane.C'atiliflower.  I'^niier,  i  Bt'  Plant.  Swwt  Pi.tafo, 
l^tture,  Heot  and  fi-fery.  Vtf\  iiw  prin'  oii  i>laiilH  hfiil 
».v  P.ireel  Pcwt.iirppald.and  special  prlrc  i>ii  lurpi'  i>r«l(Tn. 
C.  E.  FIKI  D.  SSWELL.    N.  J. 


A  Dip  that 
is  standardized, 
of  uniform  strength  and 
GUARANTEED.    One   gallon 
makes  70  gallons  of  dipping  solu- 
tion. 

For  Scab,  Ticks 
and  Skin  Troubles 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
cleans  and  makes  the  skin  healthy. 
It  is  more  than  a  Dip— it  is  also  a 
Disinfectant.  Use  it  freely  about 
stables,  hog  pens  and  poultry 
houses  to  destroy  disease  germs 
and  maintain  good  health  condi- 
tions. Also  for  home  use,  in  gar 
bage  cans,  sinks,  cesspools.  Sold 
by  28,000  dealers  on  a  money-bacU 
guarantee. 

Dr.  BESS  &  CXARK 

Aabland  Ohio 
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75  Cents  per  Year 

Timely  Pointers  on  Making  Good  Hay 

Successful  Hay  Harvesting  Requires  Good  Judgment  and  Hard  Work 


PIPE 


K'r'>nd  tiftnd  I  aree  f>l'"'li  ^'j' 
"Ir**?!  furni-il'Wl  with  Mi'w  llnMil' 
A  roiiiillnir<.  Prompt  Bhlinn'"- 
J.  f.  dritlth.      416  Moyef  SI  Pti"» 


Probably  no  other  crop  on  the  general  farm 
is  the  cause  of  so  much  worry  and  uncertainty  as 
the  hay  crop.  So  much  depends  upon  good  weath- 
er and  efficient  help,  and  since  the  period  for 
making  good  hay  is  so  short,  the  farmer  is  ex- 
cusable if  he  feels  exultant  after  he  has  drawn 
the  last  load  of  a  successful  harvest  into  the 
barn.  Aside  from  the  weather,  however,  good 
hay-making  depends  largely  upon  good  methods 
efficiently  carried  out.  There  are  certain  prin- 
ciples which  must  be  observed,  aud  the  failure 
to  understand  or  apply  them  is  one  reason  why 
<:o  large  a  proportion  of  the  hay  made  annually 
i?  of  low  grade.  But  even  at  the  compara- 
tively low  price  for  low  grade  hay,  the  hay  crop 
in  the  United  States  is  exceeded  in  value  only 
by  the  com  crop.  This  has  been  true  almost 
every  year  in  the  past.  ~ 

Since  each  kind  of  hay  plant  needs  special 
consideration,  they  will  be  treated  in  the  order 
of  their  harvest. 


Alfalfa 

The  after-success  of  an  alfal- 
!a  field  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
the  stage  at  which  the  first  crop 
is  cut.  If  it  Is  cut  too  soon,  suc- 
ceeding crops  are  lessened;  or,  if 
it  is  left  too  late  the  crown  is 
weakened  and  the  growth  is 
scanty.  While  the  blossoms  are  an 
indication,  the  real  test  is  the  new 
shoots  at  the  bottom  of  the  stalk. 
When  these  are  about  an  inch  or 
two  high,  or,  at  a  height  at  which 
they  will  not  be  clipped  off  by  the 
mower,  is  the  right  time  to  cut — 
regardless  of  the  stage   of  bloom. 

The  following  directions  are 
found  in  a  recent  department  bul- 
letin and  they  fit  the  conditions 
here  so  well  they  are  given  here- 
with: 

"Cut  when  about  one-fourth 
of  the  bloom  is  out.  The  time  of 
cutting  is  not  so  important  as  the 
method  of  curing.  The  ideal  time 
for  making  hay  is  when  the  weath- 
er is  dry  and  when  a  brisk  wind 
is  blowing.  The  hay  is  cut  with 
»-foot  mowers  and  raked  with  10- 
foot  rakes.  The  hay  cocks  most 
satisfactorily  if  the  rake  is  made 
to  take  exactly  two  swaths  of  the 
mower.  The  rakes  are  started  as 
soon  as  the  hay  is  slightly  wilted. 
This  is  very  important,  for  there 
^'ill  be  great  loss  of  leaves  and 
decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  hay 
If  it  lies  in  the  hot  sun  2or  two 
or  more  hours  after  It  is  wilted 
sufficiently  to  rake.  The  rakes 
are  driven  around  the  field  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  mowers  and 
the  hay  raked  Into  medium-fllsed 
windrows. 


"The  cocking  is  all  done  by  hand.  Each 
cock  contains  the  hay  of  seven  swaths,  the  aim 
being  to  cure  the  hay  In  compact  large  cocks. 
The  hay  of  each  swath  is  picked  up  separately 
and  placed  on  the  cock  so  that  it  flattens  out 
into  a  layer.  In  placing  the  hay  upon  the 
cock  it  is  never  turned  upside  down,  for  the 
reason  that  this  causes  the  leaves  to  fall  out 
and  tangles  the  hay  up  so  that  it  will  not 
pack  together  so  closely.  Large,  well-propor- 
tioned cocks  are  built.  The  sides  are  raked 
down  and  the  loose  hay  cleaned  up  well  around 
the  base.  In  finishing  the  cock.  Its  top  is 
pulled  over  toward  the  wind  and  pressed  down 
so  that  it  will  not  blow  over.  It  is  very  es- 
sential that  the  hay  be  kept  cocked  up  close 
to  the  rakes.  The  mowers  and  rakes  are  stopped 
and  the  men  put  to  cocking  If  the  mowers 
and  rakes  get  more  than  three  or  four  hours 
ahead  of  the  cockers. 

"The  hay  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cock 


The  Antitheais  of  "Vo  Han't  Land" 


for  at  least  four  or  five  days.  Small  cocks  are 
easily  wet  thru  to  the  ground  during  rains,  while 
compact  cocks  that  are  raked  down  well  turn 
the  water  and  are  wet  in  but  a  few  inches.  When  - 
hay  Is  put  up  In  this  way,  the  bottoms  of  the 
cocks  are  sometimes  damp,  making  it  necessary 
to  turn  the  mower  so  that  the  sun  can  shine  on 
the  hay  that  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  cocks  for 
two  or  three  hours  before  being  stacked  or  put 
In  the  barn." 

Clover  Hay 
The  time  to  cut  clover  is  when  about  25 
percent  of  the  blossoms  have  turned  brown,  but 
before  seed  has  formed.  If  clover  Is  left  until 
the  seed  has  formed,  little  second-crop  will  ap- 
pear, since  Nature's  object  Is  to  produce  seed 
and  If  she  succeeds  at  the  first  trial  she  con- 
siders the  job  done.  But  If  seed  is  not  permitted 
to  form  she  makes  another  effort  and  produces 
a  second  crop  and  even  a  third  crop  If  the  sea- 
son is  long  enougn. 

The  method  of  making  first 
class  clover  hay  is  about  the  same 
as  that  for  alfalfa.  All  the  clovers 
should  be  cured  In  cocks,  since 
shade  Is  necessary  to  retain  the 
bright  color.  This  method  gives 
It  a  chance  to  do  its  primary  sweat- 
ing In  small  piles,  hence  the  over- 
heating and  consequent  blackening 
is  avoided.  The  writer  has  seen 
clover  hay  thrown  from  the  mow 
in  winter  with  the  natural  color 
of  leaf  and  blossom  and  the  har- 
vest time  aroma.  This  kind  of 
hay  is  only  possible  when  it  was 
cut  at  the  right  time,  raked  up  as 
soon  as  well  wilted,  cured  in  cocks 
for  36  or  48  hours  and  hauled  into 
the  barn  before  it  was  rattling 
dry.  Remember  that  dews,  rain 
and  long  exposure  to  sunshine 
make    black    hay. 

Timothy 

While  timothy  is  not  so  likely 
to  be  injured  by  bad  weather  and 
poor  methods  in  making  as  are  the 
clovers,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  poor 
because  It  Is  too  ripe  when  cut. 
Like  clover,  a  good  aftermath  de- 
pends upon  cutting  it  before  tho 
seed  forms.  Deterioration  in  feed- 
ing value  is  even  greater  because, 
as  the  stalk  ripens,  woody  fiber 
forms  very  rapidly  and  feeding 
value  decreases  accordingly.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  protein  con- 
tent at  the  different  stages  is  as 
follows:  Coming  Into  bloom,  261 
pounds  per  acre;  in  full  bloom,  293 
pounds;  when  seed  is  ripe,  219 
pounds.  From  this  It  will  be  seen 
fhat  timothy  contains  its  greatest 
feeding  value  when  in  full  bloom. 
Altho  the  weight  is  a  little  less,  the 
feeding   value   is   greater. 
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TTie  grasses — timothy,  redtop,  etc — aw  mop* 
easily  cured  than  the  clovers  and  other  legumes 
because  their  stems  are  hollow  and  the  leaves  are 
not  so  sappy.  While  clovers  muat  be  raked  while 
quite  green  in  order  to  save  the  leaves,  timothy 
may  be  left  in  the  swath  until  quite  dry.  tedding 
in  the  meantime.  Except  for  protection  against 
rain  In  a  threatening  time  it  Is  doubtful  whether 
It  pays  to  put  timothy  in  cocks.  While  it  probably 
improves  the  quality  of  the  hay  to  cure  it  in  this 
way,  the  improvement  is  not  so  great  as  in  the 
case  of  legumes. 

Timothy  should  be  "rattling  dry"  when  put 
Into  the  barn  in  order  to  keep  well,  while  clover — 
if  well  cured — may  seem  quite  tough.  Ripe  tim- 
othy may  be  mown  in  the  morning  and  hauled  in 
in  the  afternoon  in  bright,  good  drying  weather. 

What  is ''Curing"? 
Curing  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  removing 
the  moisture  from  the  plant,  and  this  is  done  by 
evaporation  thru  the  leaves;  even 
the  moisture  in  the  stems  is  re- 
moved chiefly  thru  the  leaves.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  a  hot  sun 
and  high  wind  fail  to  make  the 
'best  hay,  because  the  leaves  dry 
out  too  rapidly  and  cannot  assist 
in  drying  the  stem.  This  is  why 
hay  made  in  the  shade  is  superior 
to  sun-dried  hay.  It  also  explains 
why  cocking  is  necessary  to  make 
the  best  legume  hay,  since  the  heat 
generated  in  the  cock  drives  out 
the  moisture  from  all  parts  of  the 
plant    simultaneously. 

Effects  of  Bain 
Every   farmer  knows   that   hay 
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exposed  to  alternate  rain  and  sunshine 
loses  quality  very  rapidly.  Much  of  its 
nutritive  elements  is  washed  out,  the  flne  aroma 
is  lost  and  its  palatability  is  reduced.  A  rain  or 
heavy  dew  does  but  little  injury  before  the  grass 
has  dried  any. 

There  is  much  more  danger  of  spontaneous 
combustion  if  hay  is  put  into  the  barn,  or  stack 
when  wet  with  dew  or  rain  than  damp  from  its 
own  sap.  The  damage  from  heating  and  conse- 
quent mould  is  much  greater,  even  if  fire  does  not 
result.  It  is  bad  practice  to  rake  and  cock  hay  wet 
by  rain.     It  is  better  to  let  it  dry  out  in  the  swath. 

Tedding 

The  best  way  to  cure  any  kind  of  hay  is  to 
use  the  tedder  before  the  top  leaves  dry  out;  other- 
wise, curing  is  very  much  retarded.  By  keeping 
it  kicked  up,  the  hay  dries  out  evenly.  Tedding 
should  be  commenced  before  any  leaves  become 
dry  and  brittle,  el&e  they  will  be  lost  Many  farm- 


Using  an  Automatic  Stacker 
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ers  find,  it  pays  to  ted  twice  the  sam«  day,  then 
rake  and  haul  in,  or  put  into  cocka. 

A  Good  Method 

Providing  the  weather  is  right  and  the  equip- 
ment is  ample,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  mow  as 
much  in  a  forenoon  as  can  be  put  away  in  an  after- 
noon. This  general  rule  will  apply  to  timothy  as 
well  as  to  clover  and  alfalfa  which  is  cocked.  An- 
other method  Is  to  mow  as  much  in  the  afternoon 
as  can  be  cured  and  hauled  the  next  day.  Unless 
the  day  is  very  dry  and  hot,  wilting^  will  not  be  so 
great  as  to  permit  injury  from  dew  at  night.  If 
exceedingly  bright  and  hot,  begin  mowing  the  mid- 
die  of  the  afternoon. 

Baling  in  the  Field 

In  some  places  baling  from  the  field  is  prac- 
ticed. This  requires  plenty  of  help  and  the  best 
of  weather.  Under  ordinary  eastern  conditions  it 
is  not  to  be  recommended,  altho  barn  space  is  con- 
served for  other  crnps.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  hay  should  b^ 
thoroly   curod   and  very   dry. 

Stacking 
Where  barn  room  Is  more  val- 
uable than  the  amount  of  hay 
spoiled  by  stacking  it  is  economy 
to  put  it  into  stacks.  They  should 
be  large,  straight  and  compactly 
built.  It  requires  considerable 
skill  to  build  a  stack  that  will  turn 
water.  It  should  be  built  upon  a 
foundation  made  of  rails  or  poles. 
The  center  should  be  kept  the  high- 
est and  the  whole  well  packed  as 
built. 
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The  Durability  of  Fence  Posts 

By  JOHN  F.  MARSH,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio 


The  renewal  of  farm  fences  is  not  only  a 
source  of  much  worry  and  labor  for  the  farmer, 
u  ic  ^uo  one  of  the  Important  items  of  expense 
in  maintaining  the  farm  in  good  working  condi- 
tion In  building  farm  fences,  the  most  durable 
material  will  prove  the  cheapest;  therefore,  the 
selection    of   posts   and    wire    is    worthy   of    close 

attention.  ^       i,         a 

Fences  made  of  rails,  stumps,  brush  and 
stone  have  gone  the  way  of  other  cumbersome, 
laborious  works  of  pioneer  days,  and  the  modern 
wire  fence  carefully  erected  on  a  strong  line  of 
posts  is  truly  a  thing  of  beauty,  but,  alas,  is  not 
a  joy  forever,  or  even  for  a  period  of  many  years. 
Posts  will  decay  and  wire  will  rust,  and  we  some- 
times wish  for  the  sturdy  fences  built  of  rails, 
stumps  or  stones. 

The  species  of  timber  most  often  used  for 
fence  posts  in  the  northern  and  central  states, 
named  in  order  of  their  durability,  are  Osage 
orange,  black  locust,  red  cedar,  mulberry,  white 
cedar,  catalpa.  chestnut  and  oak.  In  the  absence 
of  these  we  sometimes  And  other  and  less  durable 
species  in  use.  among  which  are  ash,  honey  lo- 
cust black  walnut,  sassafras,  willow,  white  wal- 
nut and  elm.  These  take  rank  far  below  the 
first  eight  species  in  durability 
when  in  contact  with  the  soil. 
Even  among  the  first  six  species, 
there  is  an  important  variation, 
and  the  difference  in  years  of  serv- 
ice between  Osage  orange  and  ca- 
talpa is  probably  as  great  as  be- 
tween  catalpa   and   willow. 

The  conditions  which  affect 
the  life  of  a  fence  post  are  many, 
and  sometimes  not  easily  under- 
stood, therefore  we  often  arrive  at 
wrong  conclusions  with  regard  to 
the   different  species. 

The  wood  of  trees  which  have 
made  a  slow  annual  growth  is 
denser,  harder  and  heavier  than 
the  wood  of  other  trees  of  the  same 
species  which  have  made  a  more 
rapid  growth,  and  ia  therefore 
more  open  and  porous  in  structure. 
Moreover,  we  invariably  find  that 
the  closer  grained,  slower  grown 
wood    lasts    longer    in    the    ground 


than  the  wood  of  more  rapid  growth.  This  is 
one  reason  why  posts  which  have  been  cut  from 
different  trees  of  the  same  species  differ  greatly 
in  durability.  We  may  express  this  fact  as  Rule 
1  in  the  selection  of  post  timber — always  selecl 
trees,  of  any  species,  which  have  made  the  slow- 
est annual  growth.  This  comparatively  slow 
growth  may  be  due  to  an  impoverished  soil,  to 
overcrowding,  or  to  the  dominance  of  older  and 
taller  trees. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  life  of  a  post 
is  the  original  position  of  the  post  in  the 
tree  from  which  it  was  cut.  Hence  we 
formulate  Rule  2 — the  sapwood  adjoining  the 
bark  of  the  tree  decays  first;  the  heartwood  de- 
cays next  in  point  of  time,  and  the  fresh,  sound* 
intermediate  wood  which  is  nearest  the  sapwood 
remains  as  the  most  durable  part  of  the  tree. 
Two  reasons  are  apparent  for  this  condition: 
First,  the  heartwood  is  usually  formed  by  a  larger 
annual  growth,  and  is.  therefore,  softer  and  more 
porous;  second,  branches  broken  off  while  the 
tree  was  small  have  admitted  fungi,  and  decay 
has  begun  at  the  heart,  altho  the  wound  may 
be  completely  covered  with  sound  wood.  The 
hollow   trees  of  the  forest,   veterans  which  have 
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decayed  from  the  heart  outward,  forcibly  illus- 
trate this  point.  Sound  limbs  from  three  to  six 
inches  in  diameter  will  usually  outlast  larger 
posts  which  have  been  split  from  the  heart  of 
the  tree.  Logs  which  are  not  too  large  should 
be  split  in  such  a  manner  that  a  portion  of  each 
post  will  consist  of  the  durable  layer  of  wood 
which  adjoins  the  sapwood,  insuring  the  longest 
life  to  the  post;  in  other  words,  each  post  should 
include  a  section  from  the  heart  to  the  bark. 

A  few  people  believe  that  a  post  should  be 
set  with  the  top  down,  placing  the  end  which 
grew  nearest  the  top  of  the  tree  in  the  ground. 
This  idea  probably  originated  with  someone  who 
obtained  good  results  with  posts  set  top  end 
down,  and  forthwith  published  the  theory  as  an 
important  discovery.  Unbiased  reasoning  dic- 
tates that,  other  conditions  being  equal,  that 
end  of  the  post  should  be  set  in  the  ground  which 
contains  the  largest  amount  of  new  growth,  re- 
gardless of  its  original  position  in   the  tree. 

With  most  posts,  the  point  where  decay 
starts  is  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  post  finally  de- 
cays completely  and  breaks  off.  Posts  which  are 
continually  surrounded  by  water  resist  decay 
for  an  indefinite  period;  It  is  the 
alternate  soaking  and  drying  to 
which  posts  are  subject  that  favors 
decay,  aided  probably  by  the  alter- 
nate freezing  and  thawing  of  the 
wood  in   winter  and  spring. 

There  seems  to  be  but  little 
difference  in  the  durability  of 
wood  set  green  or  seasoned,  as  de- 
termined by  the  examination  of  a 
large  number  of  posts  in  each 
class,  after  a  long  period  of  use. 
While  at  first  thought,  reason 
might  seem  to  favor  the  seasoned 
post,  on  second  thought  there  ia 
really  nothing  to  support  the  the- 
ory. A  seasoned  post  is  no  more 
impervious  to  water  than  a  green 
post,  and  in  a  few  months  after 
setting,  one  probably  contains  as 
much  moisture  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  as  the  other;  we 
may  eyen  conclude  that  the  cracks 
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which  develop  in  air-seasoned  timber  may  hasten 
the  process  of  decay  to  some  extent.  Therefore 
the  probability  is  that  there  Is  no  advantage 
in  allowing  posts  to  season  before  setting. 

The  following  facts  regarding  the  durability 
of  fence  posts  were  obtained  after  an  examina- 
tion of  the  posts  in  292  fences,  by  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  These  posts 
had  been  in  use  for  different  periods  of  time,  in 
many  types  of  soil.  They  found  the  longevity 
cf  Osage  orange  to  be  truly  remarkable,  medium 
sized  posts  which  had  seen  30,  40  and  even  50 
years'  service  being  practically  all  sound.  No 
other  wood  approached  it  in  durability,  toughness 
or  elasticity.  However,  this  species  is  not  de- 
sirable for  planting,  as  it  Is  slow  and  crooked  in 
growth.  Old,  over-grown  hedge  fences  furnish 
most  of  the  Osage  orange  posts  in  use  at  the 
present   time. 

Thru  most  of  the  northern  and  central  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  there  are  more  black 
locust  posts  in  use  than  any  other  species.  All 
things  considered,  locust  is  one  of  the  most  sat- 
isfactory species  for  post,  as  it  is  a  strong  grower, 
hardy,  durable  and  tough.  There  is  practically 
no  sapwood,  hence  the  limbs  can  be  used,  and 
mere  stakes  two  inches  in  diameter  will  last 
several  years  in  the  ground. 

Red  cedar  compares  favorably  with  black 
locust  in  durability  when  cut  from  trees  which 
have  grown  in  a  dense  stand.  Cedar  which  has 
made  a  rapid  growth  in  the  open  is  soft  and  de- 
cays rapidly.  This  species  is  not  as  common  as 
locust  in  most  localities,  hence  it  is  not  as  popu- 
lar as  a  post   timber. 

Mulberry  ranks  next  to  red  cedar  in  point 
of  durability.  However,  the 
tree  Is  a  spreading  grower, 
and  the  branches  are  often 
crooked  and  hence  undesir- 
able for  posts. 

Clocely  following  mul- 
berry *^re  white  cedar  and 
hardy  catalpa.  The  brilliant 
reputation  of  catalpa  as  a 
post  timber  was  not  sus- 
tained by  the  posts  examined 
by  the  Ohio  Station.  Hardy 
catalpa  is  e?».s?ly  grown, 
makes  a  rapid  growth,  grows 
straight,  splits  readily,  and 
does  not  sprout  badly  after 
cutting.  In  point  of  dur- 
ability, catalpa  is  very  in- 
ferior to  locust.  However, 
like  all  other  post  timbers, 
Its  denseness  and  durability 
are  closely  related  to  Its  ra- 
pidity of  growth.  Its  good 
qualities  have  been  magni- 
fied and  exaggerated  by  a 
host  of  nurserymen  and 
dealers,  whose  aim  was  to 
sell  trees  and  seed  of  the  species.  While  catalpa 
is  a  desirable  species  to  plant  along  fence  rows 
and  In  other  places  where  the  sprouting  of  locust 
would  be  a  serious  detriment,  we  should  not 
class  It  with  locust  and  red  cedar  in  durability. 
Chestnut,  white  oak  and  some  other  species  of 
oak  are  usually  slightly  less  durable  than  catalpa 
in  contact  with  the  soil.  These,  and  other  less 
durable  species,  should  only  be  used  when  other 
species  of  superior  quality  and  longer  life  can- 
not be  obtained. 

On  all  farms  where  there  Is  no  post  timber 
growing,  we  would  advise  the  planting  of  a  grove 
large  enough  to  supply  the  future  needs  of  the 
farm.  It  the  planting  is  made  on  rough  land. 
Mack  locust  is  a  desirable  tree  to  plant;  while 
if  the  planting  must  be  made  on  or  near  culti- 
vated land,  red  cedar,  mulberry  or  catalpa  may 
be  found  more  desirable.  Trees  of  any  species 
except  Osage  orange  grow  rapidly  to  a  size  suit- 
able for  post  timber,  and,  when  a  number  of 
trees  are  removed,  others  should  be  planted  in 
their  place.  In  order  to  maintain  a  constant  sxip- 
ply  of  posts. 


Pennsylvania  l^armer 

Improving   Waste   Land 

The  Illustration  on  this  page  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  condition  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  in  the  Alleghany  Mountain  regions  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  "cut-over"  land;  that  Is,  the 
original   timber  has   been   cut   and   the  land   left 
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tool    should    be    adapted    to    the    conditions    and 
work. 

Replanting  Com 

"Does  it  pay  to  replant  corn  when  a  part  of 
it  fails  to  come  up,  or  when  crows  pull  it  out?" — 
E.  T.   B..  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

There  may  be  many  who  will  have  to  con- 


idle,  except  to  grow  up  with  brush  and  bracken,  sider  this  question  this  year  since  no  doubt  there 
It  is  generally  considered  poor  because  the  orig-  '^^^  much  poor  seed  planted  in  spite  of  the  great 
inal  timber  was  often  small  and  the  results  of  emphasis  that  was  placed  on  testing  seed  corn, 
ordinary  farming,  even  when  the  land  is  new,  I'  care  is  taken  to  observe  the  prospects  for  a 
are  decidedly  unprofitable.  Many  farms  have  stand  as  soon  as  it  has  had  time  to  get  thru  the 
been  abandoned  or  used  simply  as  homes  while  ground,  and  it  is  evident  that  some  will  not  grow, 
the  owners  make  the  greater  part  of  their  living  It  is  wise  to  replant  the  missing  hills.  If  this  is 
at  mining  or  other  work.  done  promptly,  no  great  difference  in  develop- 
However  unpromising  the  situation  may  nient  will  result.  But  if  it  is  left  two  or  three 
seem  at  first  sight,  the  fact  that  many  farmers  weeks  as  some  do,  the  replanting  Is  too  far  be- 
have succeeded  In  making  this  type  of  land  hind  to  mature  with  the  first  planting.  To 
(which  Is  in  the  DeKalb  series)  more  or  less  ™eet  the  latter  objection,  some  farmers  use  an 
profitable  Is  encouraging  and  should  point  the  earlier  corn  for  replanting.  Of  course,  the  re- 
way  to  vastly  increasing  the  productive  acres  of  suit  will  be  a  mixture  of  the  two  varieties  but 
the   Keystone   state.      The   practices   of    the   sue-  ^^is  is  not  a  serious  objection  if  pure  bred  com 


cessful  farmers  have  proved  by  experiments  now 
in  process  by  the  State  Experiment  Station  to 
be  well  founded.  This  institution  began  a  series 
of  experiments  in  the  spring  of  1915  by  using 
lime,  acid  phosphate,  potash  and  nitrogen,  singly 
and  in  combination,  and  the  results  have  been 
uniformly  most  encouraging.  While  an  unfer- 
tilized plot  produced  680  pounds  of  hay  per 
acre,  the  addition  of  lime,  acid  phosphate  and 
potash  produced  2.080  pounds;  without  potash, 
1,860   pounds. 

The    character    of    the    natural     vegetation 


is  not  being  raised.  If  the  failure  is  as  much  as 
50  percent,  it  will  no  doubt  be  more  profitable 
to   harrow   it  up   and   replant   the  entire   field. 

Worms  Disastrous 

"I  find   that  wire-worms  and   cut-worms  are 

very  plentiful  this  year  and  I  am  afraid  they  will 

seriously    injure    the    corn    crop.      What    remedy 

would  you  suggest?" — R.  M.  W.,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 

There  is  nothing  practicable  to  be  dofi'e 
now  to  combat  the  wire-worms  in  planted  fields. 
They  are  the  larvae  of  the  "click  beetle"  and  in- 


growing on  this  land   shows   it   to  be  extremely    fest   grass  lands  very   generally.     Whf>a    the  sod 

is  broken  up,  the  feed  supply 
is  so  reduced  that  they  at- 
tack the  planted  crop,  often 
with  serious  results.  Any- 
thing applied  to  the 
soil  which  would  be 
strong  enough  to  kill  the 
worms  would  also  injure  the 
crop.  Short  rotations  in 
which  a  clover  or  other 
legume  is  used,  fall  plowing 
and    thoro    cultivation     are 
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keep  them  in  check. 

Cutworms  may  be  com- 
batted  quite  successfully  by 
using  a  poisoned  bait  made 
by  mixing  together  25 
pounds  of  bran,  one  pound 
Paris  Green,  two  quarts  of 
molasses  and  enough  water 
to  make  a  crumbly  mass. 
This  is  enough  for  an  acre, 
and  should  be  scattered  rver 
the  soil  in  the  evening. 

Cut-Over  Land  on  BeEolb  Soil  in  the  Snowshoe  District 

Bats 

deficient    in     nitrogen    and     to    overcome     this,  "How  can  I  rid  my  farm  house  of  bats?     1 

legumes    are    necessary.      To    grow    these,      lime  have  a  large  frame  house  and  the  bats  harbor  in 

and    phosphoric    acid    are   necessary.      With    this  the  attic  in  the  summer  time,  but  I  am  unable  to 

simple   cue   it   is   possible  to   convert    this   cheap,  find  them  in  the  winter  season.     I  have  counted  as 

neglected  land  into  productive  stock-raising  pos-  many  as  300  leave  the  house  on  a  summer  evening. 

sibilities.      This  may  he   the  solution  of   eastern  Whpr«»  arp  thf>v  in  winter?     How  can  I  get  rid 

sheep   and   beef  production.  cf  them?" — E.  P.  R..  Virginia. 

There  are  about    130  known   species  of  bats, 

IllPnPQ     anrl      rnmrnP^nfc  **"^  *^°^^  "^^'""^  inhabit  buildings  are  usually  all 

UCllca     dllU      V/UIlJlIl(:ill^  of  one  kind.     In  sections  where  their  food  is  not 

to  be  had  in  cold  seasons  they  hibernate,  which  is 
No  Use  For  a  Spike-Tooth  the  reason  you  cannot  find  them  in  winter.  TI:e 
"I  saw  in  the  last  two  or  three  issues  of  your  house  bats  subsist  mainly  upon  flies  and  other  in- 
valuable paper  you  speak  very  highly  of  the  sects  which  they  catch  at  night.  In  winter  they 
spike-tooth  harrow.  Why?  It  does  not  amount  hide  away  in  secluded  places  in  the  frame  of  the 
to  a  row  of  pins.  I  have  just  finished  a  four-  house,  in  the  barn,  hollow  trees,  etc.  Probably 
acre  lot  which  was  in  rye.  It  plowed  very  hard  the  most  successful  way  of  combatting  them  is  to 
and  turned  up  in  lumps  as  large  as  a  basket  and  exclude  them  from  the  house  until  they  establish 
tough    as    putty.      I    used   a   spring-tooth    harrow  new  headquarters.     Doors  and  windows  should  be 


Q' 


and  a  very  heavy  drag.  Even  that  did  not  put 
the  ground  in  the  condition  I  wished.  I  got  my 
neighbor  to  bring  his  tractor  and  28-disk  harrow 
and  that  put  It  in  good  shape  and  I  expect  to  har- 


?oreened,  every  crevice  about  the  eaves  stopped 
and  no  openings  left  any  place  by  which  they 
may  gain  entrance.  Do  this  work  at  night  after 
they  have  fiown  out.     Fumigation  during  the  day 


Hauling  manure  directly  from  the  stable  and 
spreading  It  on  the  field  has  been  found  to  give 
the  least  loss  of  manurial  substances.  This  prac- 
tice has  the  advantage  also  that  the  manure  is 
handled  only  once.  When  this  method  can  not  be 
used,  especi'ally  convenient  constructed  places 
to  store  manure  should  be  provided. 


vest  800  bushels  of  ears.     As  I  wrote  you  before,  might  kill  them  if  done  efllclently,  but  the  decay- 

I   always   plant  corn   four  Inches   deep  and   use  a  ing   bodies    would   make   the   house  uninhabitable 

spring-tooth  harrow  on  it  before  the  corn   is  up,  afterwards  where  there  are  as  many  as  von  men- 

Fctting  the  teeth  to  run  about  two  inches  deep."  tion. 

— G.   Frank   Morgan,   Maryland.  . 

We  would  not   expect  our  friend   to  be  able  The  plan  of  top  dressing  wheat  fields  with  a 

to    make    satisfactory    use  of   a    light    spike-tooth  light  covering  of  barnyard  manure  is  being  very 

harrow  on   the  kind  of  soil  he  describes.     On  or-  successfully   practiced  by   many  farmers  in  wheat 

dinary   friable  soil   it   does   splendid   work.      The  growing  areas. 
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feed  more  home-grown  roughage,  and  they  have 
found  it  profitable  to  do  so.  But  to  receive  the 
greatest  benefits  the  hay  should  be  of  good  qual- 
ity. 
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Our  job  i»  to  seroe  our  readers.      Wheneoer  and 
whereoer  we  can  help  you.  write  us.— The  Editors. 


The  Federal  Food  Administration, 
Requisitioning  under  authority  of  the  Food  Con- 
•^^gj^^  trol  Act,  has  found  it  necessary 

^■r^       o      fowr      faatio.      In      rflniiisitloQ 

wheat  in  farmers'  hands.     This  has  been  done  only 
where  amounts  withheld  were  of  considerable  size 
and  where  there  was  evidenced  a  spirit  of  defiance 
or  disloyalty.      Food   Administration   officials   are 
profuse   in    their   commendation    of    the   spirit    of 
farmers   generally  in   responding  to   the  demands 
for  marketing  all  wheat  on  hand,  but  thev  hpve 
also    shown    a    determination    to    act    firmly    and 
promptly  with  the  exceptionil  man  who  withholds 
wheat  that  is  now  so  badly  needed.  These  officials 
have  full  authority  to  seize  wheat  supplies  where 
il  seems  necessary  to  do  so,  and  the  farmer  public 
will    support    them    in   the   exercise   of   their   full 
duty.      The  supply  of  wheat  to  our  soldiers  and 
their    allies    cannot    be    further   reduced    without 
endangering  their  fighting  strength.     This  wheat 
must  come  from  the  scant  supply  now  on  hand  in 
this  country,  even  if  someone's  "personal  rights" 
need  be  interfered  with. 


fft  1i«  1i« 
Memorial  Day  has  a  new  meaning  to 
most  of  us  this  year.  We  had  come  to 
regard  its  observation  as  little  more 
than  a  reminder  of  the  national  heroes 
long  since  departed.  We  paid  homage  to  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Civil  War  as  they  passed  away,  a  few 
more  each  year.  We  acknowledged  their  claims  to 
our  affection;  but  passing  years  had  dimmed  the 
glory  of  their  sacrifice  in  the  min-ds  of  a  short- 
memoried  public.  We  paid  our  respects  to  the 
heroes  of  '97,  but  we  had  come  to  regard  their 
fight  for  humanity  as  little  more  than  a  skirmish. 
We  were  forgetting  that,  to  them,  and  in  the 
things  they  accomplished.  It  was  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  and  that  personal  glory  is  not  measured 
by  the  size  of  the  undertaking  or  guaged  by  the 
numbers  participating.  We  were  coming  to  the 
point  where  Memorial  Day  was  a  national  in- 
stitution, but  with  little  of  personal  interest  or 
concern. 

How  different  this  year!  Scarcely  a  family 
that  will  not  fly  a  flag  for  a  loved  one  some- 
where "over  there,"  or  in  some  camp  in  prepara- 
tion for  service.  Scarcely  a  heart  that  will  not 
beat  the  faster  at  the  sound  of  marshal  music 
and  breathe  a  new  prayer  for  the  safety,  the 
guidance  and  particularly  for  the  achievement  of 
a  loved  one  now  recorded  on  the  roll  of  national 
heroes.  And  thus  we  learn  anew  the  greater  love 
of  country  and  of  our  fellowmen. 

IBS        ta        l« 

Is  your  farm  noted  for  anything 
Is  Yonr  ^"    particular?     When     st.T.ngers 

Farm  Noted?      come    into    the   neighborhood  are 

they  taken  to  your  farm  because 
it  is  noted  for  the  possession  or  production  of 
something  of  special  note?  Have  you  made  a 
special  study  and  practice  of  growing  fine  cattle, 
hogs,  poultry,  corn,  clover,  alfalfa  or  something 
else,  so  that  your  success  fills  you  with  a  just 
pride,  and  you  haul  a  visitor  out  to  see  them  be- 
fore he  has  time  to  take  off  his  hat?  That's  the 
kind  of  enthusiasm  that  not  only  makes  for  finaa 
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Better  Hay 
and  Feed 


Every  year  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars are  lost  to  farmers  by  the  low 
market  value  and  the  poor  feeding 
quality  of  poor  hay.  While  part  of 
this  loss  comes  from  being  adulterated  by  weeds 
— a  cause  which  is  too  late  to  remedy  for  this  year 
—perhaps  the  larger  loss  and  the  low  grading  is 
caused  by  poor  methods  and  bad  management  in 
making.  Of  course,  as  pointed  out  in  the  article 
on  first  page,  the  weather — an  uncontrollable  fac- 
tor— has  a  great  influence,  yet  we  know  good  hay- 
makers who  succeed  in  petting  their  hay  up  in 
good  shape  In  spite  of  "brittle"  weather,  while 
others  have  a  lot  of  spoiled  hay  even  in  normal 
seasons. 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
automobiles,  hay  continues  to  be  in  good  demand 
at  fair  prices.  Not  only  does  the  city  trade  keep 
up,  but  farmers  are  learning  that  they  may  make 
a  larger  use  of  good  hay  in  the  feeding  of  their 
stock  than  they  thought  possible  a  few  years  back. 
The  emphasis  on  the  value  of  concentrates  which 
was  so  pronounced  during  the  past  few  years  led 
many  farmers,  especially  dairymen,  to  neglect 
feeding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hay  for  most  eco- 
nomical results.  The  high  prices  of  feeds  during 
the  past  two  years  have  forced  many  farmers  to 


v/ith  a  joy  that  is  contagious  and  develops  a  re- 
spect for  and  interest  in  farming  In  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

Such  a  farmer  is  also  a  missionary  in  his  com- 
munity. The  old  saying,  "Nothing  succeeds  like 
success."  is  literally  true.  Most  people  are  con- 
verted more  easily  to  new  ideas  and  better  methods 
in  farming  by  seeing  the  results  and  hearing  the 
explanation  at  first-hand  than  by  any  other  meth- 
ed  of  teaching.    Truly,  "Seeing  is  believing". 

We  have  in  mind  a  farmer  who  came  into  a 
neighborhood  from  another  section  and  began 
raising  soybeans  as  a  regular  crop.  His  study  and 
experiments  made  him  highly  successful  and 
everyone  who  came  onto  the  place  was  taken  to 
see  the  soybeans.  The  word  spread  and  people 
came  for  miles  to  see  and  learn.  Now,  practically 
every  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  is  growing  them 
successfully  and   profitably. 

Another  man  introduced  pure  bred  dairy  cat- 
tle onto  his  farm.  He  was  laughed  at  and  ridi- 
culed by  his  neighbors  at  first.  "Surely,"  they 
said,  "there  is  something  wrong  with  a  man's 
head  who  would  go  into  debt  and  pay  J200  for  a 
bull  calf."  But  seeing  will  convert  the  most  skep- 
tical, and  the  only  laughing  now  in  that  neigh- 
borhood is  caused  by  the  sight  of  the  larger  cream- 
ery checks  which  nearly  all  receive. 

Make  your  farm   noted   for  something,  even 
if  it  Is  only  for  its  fine  geese. 
f«s     lei     1*1 
Varied  war  conditions  have  made  the 
Condensed     niilk   condensarles  of  this  country   a 
Jlillj  most  important  factor  in  local  as  well 

as  international  milk  markets.  Under 
normal  conditions  the  condensaries  were  a  stabal- 
izing  factor,  taking  milk  at  time  of  greatest  pro- 
duction and  helping  hold  prices  at  a  fairly  equita- 
ble basis.  With  the  gradual  decrease  in  dair.* 
production  in  the  warring  countries,  the  demand 
for  American  condensed  milk  products  grew  to 
enormous  proportions.  The  American  condensers 
responded  with  enlarged  plants  and  increased 
equipment  until  they  had  become  a  dominating 
factor  in  the  whole  milk  market.  With  exports 
of  butter  and  cheese  cut  off.  the  dairy  industry 
would  have  faced  a  most  serious  situation  except 
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for  the  outlet  in  condensed  goods.  But  with  the 
limitations  in  shipping  this  spring,  the  condensing 
industry  has  been  badly  crippled.  No  formal  em- 
bargo has  been  placed  against  their  goods,  but  it 
was  ruled  that  exports  of  milk  must  be  held  at  a 
certain  maximum  to  conserve  shipping  space  for 
other  products.  This  cut  off  the  greater  part  of 
the  export  business,  crippled  the  condensers  and 
curtailed  their  consumption  to  a  point  where  they 
could  no  longer  take  their  share  of  whole  ml!U 
This  curtailment  of  the  condensing  consumption 
l3  said  to  be  the  big  factor  in  the  promised  cut 
in  June  price  of  milk  In  the  New  York  m^r'net, 
the  unsatisfactory  price  in  Chicago,  and  if  not 
remedied  is  certain  to  make  its  influence  feU  in 
every  city  market.  The  first  effect  will  be  to 
cut  the  price  of  milk  to  the  producers. 

In  seeking  a  remedy,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
condition  is  only  temporary.  The  demand  for  con- 
densed milk  products  Is  increasing  rather  than 
decreasing  abroad.  Holland  and  Denmark  are  now 
suffering  for  want  of  our  feeding  stuffs,  and  dairy 
production  in  those  countries  must  grow  less  and 
less  as  long  as  the  war  continues.  The  needs  of 
the  allies  will  become  greater.  The  limiting  factor 
will  be  ships.  W6  are  told  that  ship-building  is 
at  last  making  satisfactory  progress.  We  are  told 
that  the  submarine  menace  Is  becoming  less  fear- 
ed. Everything  points  to  the  probability  of  in- 
creased shipping  space  within  a  few  months,  and 
authorities  agree  that  the  demand  awaiting  will 
absorb  our  stored  stocks  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
moved.  But  in  the  meantime  the  backed-up  sur- 
plus threatens  to  upset  the  dairy  markets  and  en- 
danger the  dairy  industry.  And  with  the  dairy 
herds  reduced  there  will  be  no  way  of  quick  re- 
covery to  meet  the  urgent  demands  that  seem  cer- 
tain to  follow.  It  takes  from  three  to  five  years  to 
replace  dairy  producers  that  may  be  sacrificed  In 
a  month. 

The  condensers  claim  to  be  stocked  up  to  the 
breaking  point.  Some  have  been  compelled  to  shut 
down  and  more  will  follow.  Government  assist- 
ance in  the  purchase  of  present  surplus  for  stor- 
cge  until  shipping  conditions  improve  would  save 
the  situation.  We  realize  that  excessive  demands 
are  being  made  on  the  Government  in  many  lines. 
And  the  Government  is  responding  according  to 
thp  military  importance  of  the  commodities  and 
the  Industries  affected.  Unless  It  renders  some 
assistance  In  the  milk  situation  the  dairy  indus- 
try is  certain  to  suffer. 

IKa  1«  )«i 
A  news  Item  in  the  New  York 
Letter  on  opposite  page  this  week 
tells  of  a  community  kitchen  which 
Is  to  be  started  in  Onondaga  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.  While  this  particular  one  Is  intended 
to  take  care  of  surplus  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
the  product  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross, 
w'hy  could  not  the  idea  be  adopted  in  any  thickly 
settled  community  to  do  the  general  home-canning 
as  well?  Some  unused  building  which  would  be 
suitable  for  the  purpose  can  be  found  in  almost 
every  neighborhood.  This  may  be  equipped  with 
a  canning  outfit  of  the  size  needed,  co-operatively 
purchased.  Other  equipment  can  be  furnished  by 
the  different  members  of  the  organization.  The  re- 
quired number  of  worke-s  for  each  day's  work  may 
be* found  and  a  schedule  arranged  beforehand  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  different  house-wife 
members.  In  this  way,  the  work  of  the  canning 
season  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  advan- 
tages of  co-operation  In  regard  to  the  business  of 
the  farm,  but,  comparatively  speaking,  little  has 
yet  been  accomplished.  Such  discussion  Is  gen- 
erally confined  to  the  larger  business  of  the  farm, 
yet  no  branch  of  farm  work  has  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  co-operating  to  mutual  advantage  than 
are  found  In  some  of  the  housewife's  tasks,  and 
these  the  most  arduous.  We  are  finding  In  these 
strenuous  times  that  the  conservation  of  human 
energy  must  be  achieved  in  every  possible  way. 
and  many  changes  In  methods  of  work,  existing 
mostly  as  theories  heretofore,  are  being  forced 
upon  us  by  circumstances. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  co-operative  can- 
ning plan  tried  In  one  or  many  places.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  get  up-to-date  canning  equipment  at  mod- 
erate cost,  and  also  to  get  the  best  instruction  from 
state  colleges  rt  no  cost,  when  needed.  We  be- 
lieve it  would  be  economical  of  both  time  and 
labor.  Besides,  ft  world  be  a  stnrt  towards  other 
like  enfernr'ses — comr^un'ry  laitndrles,  bakeries, 
etc.     What  do  our  women  readers  think  about  It" 
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HARRISBURG  NOTES 

After  the  Primary. — Results  of 
the  primary  election  in  PennRyivanla 
on  Tuesday  mean  just  one  thing  to 
the  observers  of  politics  on  Capitol 
Hill,  many  of  whom  hold  their  places 
■there  because  they  are  able  to  dis- 
cern movements  far  in  advance  of 
the  ordinary  man,  and  the  signs  are 
that  the  liquor  influences  are  deter- 
rained  to  control  the  next  legislature. 
The  men  nominated  for  twenty-eight 
•senatorial  seats,  more  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  upper  house,  and  for 
the  207  seats  which  comprise  the 
lower  branch,  were  selected  largely 
because  of  their  stands  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  prohibition  amendment 
ratification.  Men  of  known  "dry" 
tendencies  went  down  to  defeat  be- 
fore the  organized  strength  of  the 
"wet"  forces  in  many  a  county 
v.'here  it  was  not  realized  that  the 
liquor  people  had  been  working  for 
weeks  while  the  church,  the  em- 
inently respectable  people,  the  busi- 
ness men,  the  farmers  and  working- 
men  were  attending  to  ordinary  af- 
fairs. This  was  a  politicians'  pri- 
mary and  the  liquor  people  seem  to 
have  had  many  politicians  at  work. 
In  other  words,  it  means  that  unless 
there  is  an  uprising,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts voters  would  have  to  use  stick- 
ers, the  same  "wet"  forces  that  have 
operated  in  the  last  dozen  legisla- 
tures will  have  a  powerful  group  of 
votes  in  both  branches  organized 
without  regard  to  party  lines.  This 
group  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  every  legislative  action,  just  as 
before. 

The  results  of  the  primary  for  the 
nomination  of  state  officers  who  will 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
ratification  of  the  amendment  except 
insofar  as  weight  of  influence  goes, 
show  that  the  liquor  people  were 
especially  active  in  the  Democratic 
party.  The  route  of  Governor  Brum- 
baugh and  the  state  administration 
forces  which  had  aligned  themselves 
with  the  O'Neil  party  surprised  no 
one  but  the  Governor  and  his  friends. 
It  was  simply  a  question  of  the  size 
of  Sproul's  majority  and  it  has  gone 
beyond  the  expectations  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Delaware  County  man. 
The  Govefuur  uati  ttuueu  uiie  iiiore 
defeat  to  his  record  and  in  private 
has  voiced  indignation  and  chagrin 
•at  the  way  he  was  treated.  It  is  not 
likely  that  his  feelings  will  be  much 
reflected  on  governmental  matters 
as  the  tenure  of  his  office  Is  short 
and  men  removed  would  likely  come 
back  with  the  added  glory  of  mar- 
tyrs. All  the  Governor  has  to  give 
Is  a  number  of  important  appoint- 
ments, which  occur  thru  the  accident 
of  death,  and  they  are  not  so  attrac- 
tive as  a  few  months  ago  because  all 
must  be  passed  upon  by  the  people  at 
the  November  election,  or  by  the 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania  in  January. 
In  the  Democratic  party,  the  party 
organization  suffered  a  defeat  as  un- 
expected as  it  was  severe.  There  is 
talk  of  a  third  party  In  which  the 
men  at  the  head  of  the  Democratic 
organization  and  the  O'Neil  people 
Would  figure.  Such  a  course  would 
mean  eminent  Democrats  would  be 
put  in  the  position  of  bolters  and  the 
decisive  size  of  the  Sproul  vote,  as 
compared  with  that  polled  by  O'Neil, 
may  deter  people  from  organizing 
6uch  a  movement. 

The  Rural  Schools. — Without 
waiting  for  any  expression  of  idea 
from  the  gubernatorial  office  the  peo- 
ple active  In  the  State  Educational 
Association  have  undertaken  to  pre- 
pare to  meet  the  needs  In  rural  edu- 
cation. It  had  been  expected  that 
the  Governor  would  give  some 
thought  to  this  serious  and  much  dis- 
cus.sed  situation,  but  he  became 
swamped  with  politics  and  as  his  In- 
fluence Is  waning  the  educators  are 
getting  ready  their  own  program. 
Rriefly  the  plan  is  to  obtain  a  larger 
school  appropriation,  toward  which 
the  direct  inheritance  income  will 
Contribute;  to  secure  a  new  basis  of 
distribution  which  will  overcome  the 
advantage  which  has  turned  toward 
the  cities  because  of  population;  to 
bring  about  systematic  relief  for  dis- 
tricts with  small  resources,  some  of 
which  have  experienced  sudden  in- 
crease in  population  or  decrease  due 
to  movement  toward  the  .cities;  to 
®ld  in  the  teacher  and  supplies 
problem,  and  to  put  the  consolida- 
tion idea  into  shape  whereby  schools 
With   dwindling   attendance   can    be 
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grouped  and  adequate  transportation 
and  quarters  provided  with  sufficient 
teaching  force. 

Farm  Insurance. — According  to 
what  is  heard  about  the  State  In- 
surance Department  farmers  are 
commencing  to  realize,  as  are  many 
business  men,  that  insurance  policies 
which  were  considered  ample  a  few 
years  ago  are  now,  because  of  the 
advance  in  cost  of  material,  not  like- 
ly to  afford  the  pro.  .otion  hoped  for. 
'There  has  been  quite  an  increase  of 
amounts  carried  in  the  cities,  but  as 
yet  farmers  have  not  given  the  mat- 
ter much  attention.  The  editorial 
reference  to  the  situation  contained 
m  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  last 
week  was  much  discussed  here. 

The  Dog  Law. — The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  issued  many 
copies  of  the  dog  law  and  decisions 
in  relation  to  it.  It  is  stated  that 
public  policy  calls  for  a  strong  en- 
forcement, especially  in  counties 
where  sheep  raising  has  lately  been 
undertaken  in  large  measure.  The 
state  has  called  upon  county  authori- 
ties generally  to  prosecute  constables 
who  do  not  act,  and  owners  of  dogs 
which  are  not  licensed.  The  state 
game  authorities  have  joined  in  as 
there  are  many  foreigners  who  are 
believed  to  have  not  only  dogs  but 
guns  in  defiance  of  state  laws.  In 
some  industrial  counties  the  dogs 
have  become  a  nuisance. 

Crossings  and  Rates. — Grade  cross- 
ings and  rates  for  trolley  fare,  tele- 
phone and  electric  and  gas  service 
are  subjects  which  have  been  keep- 
ing the  Public  Service  Commission 
busy  and  indications  are  that  there 
will  be  decision  soon  of  stat3-wide 
effect.  The  Commission  insists  upon 
abolishing  grade  crossings  shown  to 
be  dangerous  and  the  federal  authori- 
ties, as  directors  of  railroads,  want 
to  prevent  consequently  big  outlays 
of  money  during  the  war.  The  ques- 
tion is  now  assuming  proportions. 
The  Commission  has  Indicated  that  It 
has  jurisdiction  where  an  ordinance 
specifies  a  rate  of  fare,  telephone 
rental  or  maximum  charge  that  it 
can  set  it  aside  If  the  public  utility 
can  demonstrate  that  in  the  present 
condition  such  rates  are  unreason- 
able and  do  not  enable  it  to  operate 
at  a  profit. 

The  Stream  Question. — The  State 
Commission  of  Agriculture,  which 
in  spite  of  frowns  from  the  Governor's 
office  Is  still  on  earth,  and  the  State 
Department  of  Health  do  not  appear 
to  have  gotten  very  close  together 
In  regard  to  the  etreams  of  the  state. 
There  have  been  complaints  that 
streams  were  fenced  off  from  cattle 
and  that  they  ran  with  industrial 
wastes  far  more  dangerous  than  ani- 
mal matter.  The  problem  is  com- 
mencing to  arouse  discuaelon  as 
there  Is  a  move  to  increase  sheep  and 
to  raise  more  beef,  cattle  and  hogs. — 
Hamilton,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  May  27. 


education.  The  course  fits  students 
to  do  official  cow-testing  or  commer- 
cial milk  testing. 

100  Farmerets  Ready. — The  first 
farmeret  unit  begins  work  this  week 
at  Baldwinsvllle — a  truck  growing 
section.  The  unit  is  housed  In  the 
clubhouse  of  that  place,  and  consists 
mostly  of  college  girls.  Groups  will 
be  sent  out  from  this  place  at  $2 
per  day  per  worker.  The  girls  carry 
their  lunches  to  their  work  and  their 
wage  from  the  unit  is  $15  per  month. 
The  unit  boards  them,  carries  them 
to  more  distant  places  of  work  and 
does  their  laundry  work.  On  rainy 
days  the  girls  find  work  of  their 
own  to  do  Indoors.  Farmers  have 
been  slow  to  believe  that  girls  can 
do  the  arduous  work  necessary,  but 
have  decided  to  try  them  out  as  help 
is  so  badly  needed.  Factory  girls 
are  applying  for  work  during  vaca- 
tion periods  and  will  be  helped  to 
find  suitable,  healthful  occupation. 
Sentiment  will  be  stirred  up  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  in  other  sections  in 
favor  of  the  farmeret  movemeut. 

A  Community  Kitchen. — Sken- 
eatles  is  to  have  a  community  can- 
ning kitchen,  to  care  for  the  surplus 
fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  garden 
association  of  the  town.  The  old 
high  school  building  is  to  be  equip- 
ped for  culiifary  purposes  and  daily 
collections  will  be  made  at  8  A.  M. 
and  2  P.  M.,  during  the  canning  sea- 
son. A  credit  system  Is  to  be  adopted 
whereby  each  person's  contributions 
are  accounted  for  and  by  presenting 
this  at  the  close  of  the  season  each 
shares  the  canned  goods  at  the  kitch- 
en on  this  basis  If  desired;  or,  the 
goods  may  be  sold.  All  produce  is 
credited  at  market  prices.  Each 
woman  is  to  designate  the  day  and 
hours  of  each  week  when  she  will 
give  her  services  at  the  kitchen.  A 
leader  and  secretary  is  supplied  for 
each  day's  work.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  the  profits  of  the  business  will 
be  given   to  the  Red  Cross. 

Dairymen's  League  Cases  Dropped, 
— District  Attorney  Swarm  of  New 
York  announces  that  the  signing  of 
the  bill  exempting  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Donnelly  anti-trust  act 
such  organizations  as  granges  and 
farmers'  organizations  makes  it 
necessary  for  him  to  dismiss  th«  in- 
dictment found  last  October  against 
the  officers  of  the  Dairymen's  League. 
The  members  indicted  had  obtained 
a  change  of  venue. 

Cows    Break    Butter    Records. — On 
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the  Abbott  and  Clark  farm  near 
Cortland,  heretofore  known  as  the 
Peck  dairy  farm,  where  the  finest 
barn  in  state  is  found,  several  butter 
records  have  recently  been  broken. 
Leafy  Dawn  De  Kol  made  a  record 
of  42.52  pounds  of  butter  in  a  week, 
then  subsequently  raised  her  own 
record  to  43.14  pounds.  Sunrise 
Hegenweld  Caroline  made  a  record 
of  40.05  pounds  and  later  raised  it 
to  41.06  pounds.  A  daughter  of  the 
former  cow,  Leafty  Veeman  De  Kol, 
has  also  made  a  record  of  40.06 
pounds.  These  are  the  34th,  35th 
and  36th  cows  to  attain  a  record 
of  over  40  pounds.  Of  these  36 
cows,  Mr.  Clark  has  developed  four. 
Milk  Notes. — Owing  to  a  confer- 
ence of  New  York's  leading  dairy- 
men and  other  agricultural  experts, 
with  authorities  at  Washington,  the 
food  administration  has  agreed  to 
use  its  influence  to  promote  wider 
use  of  milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese 
and  has  really  begun  such  work.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and 
Quartermaster  General  John  Goeth- 
als  have  also  promised  to  see,  so  far 
as  possible,  that  milk  and  its  pro- 
ducts are  added  to  army  and  navy 
rations.  This  Is  Important  work  and 
a  means  of  making  good  use  of  sur- 
plus products  that  are  accumulating 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  endanger  and 
cripple  the  milk  industries.  Two 
very  valuable  pieces  of  legislation  is 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  legislative  committee;  one  is 
the  amendment  In  the  Donnelly  antl^<^ 
trust  law,  excepting  farmers'  organ- 
izations from  the  operations  of  the 
law — a  feature  which  has  long 
hampered  co-operative  selllni?  of 
farm  products;  and  the  defeat  of  a 
law  favoring  oleomargarine  Inter- 
ests. The  vote  of  almost  every  branch 
league  of  the  state  on  Saturday,  April 
27th,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  oleo 
will  be  a  set  back  to  that  industry, 
which  gained  25  percent  in  Its  sales 
in  1917,  due  to  farmers'  use  of  the 
product.  It  Is  found  that  in  many 
localities  farmers  are  unable  to  buy 
good  butter  in  sufficient  quantities, 
and  have  used  oleo.  Hereafter  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  place  some  of 
the  surplus  butter  that  menaces  the 
dairy  industry  in  all  groceries  so 
that  farmers  may  obtain  it  fully. 
Butter  is  so  low  In  price,  compara- 
tively, that  it  is  now  a  loss  to  farm- 
ers to  produce  it — selling  from  40 
to  46  cents  a  pound,  and  surely  it 
ought  to  be  easy  to  secure  it. — ^F. 
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More  Boys  Take  Up  Farm  Work. — 
J.  A.  Brooks,  zone  director  of  Boys' 
Working  Reserve,  reports  150  boys 
placed  on  farms  in  Onondaga  Coun- 
ty this  week.  The  work  is  just  start- 
ing in  the  15  counties  over  which 
he  has  supervision  and  he  will  find 
places  for  all  the  boys  desiring  work 
In  this  section.  Fifty  camps  for 
working  boys  have  been  established 
in  the  srtate  so  far,  supported  by 
private  citizens  who  wish  to  help 
farmers  secure  laborers.  The  boys 
are  in  sound  health  and  average  75 
percent  In  their  studies.  They  will 
be  given  regent's  credit  for  success- 
ful work  on  farms.  The  first  en- 
listment is  for  12  weeks,  at  a  min- 
imum wage  of  $3.75  per  week  for 
the  first  4  weeks;  $5  for  the  second 
four  weeks  and  $6.25  for  the  third 
four  weeks,  payable  weekly.  The 
boys  are  to  have  one-half  holiday  each 
month  besides  legal  holidays  and 
one  full  holiday  during  the  12  weeks. 
Wages  include  board  and  plain  wash- 
ing. At  the  expiration  of  the  12 
weeks  the  boys  may  sign  up  until 
the  end  of  the  harvest — an  improve- 
ment over  last  year's  plan. 

Milk  Testers  Needed. — There  is, 
at  the  present  time,  a  shortage  In 
competent  milk  testers  and  to  supply 
the  demand  the  dairy  department  of 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture  will 
give  a  free  two  weeks'  intensive 
course,  open  to  both  men  and  w>omen, 
beginning  June  12.  Applicants 
should  have  a  good  graaimar  school 
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I    Dependable  Power  for  Farmers 


\\^ITH  farm  help  scarce;  with   wages  soaring,  the  best  labor 

saving  machinery  is  demanded  on  the  farm. 
Olds  Engines  are  putting  the  farming  business  on  a  war-time  basis  because 
they  are  durable  and  economical. 

OLDS  ENGINES— 4l8t  YEAR 

Thoroughly  reliable,  simple,  perfectlv  balanced  and  compact,  Olds  Engines 
are  giving  never-faltering  service  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

A  Better  Engine  at  a  Lower  Price 
The  Olds  today— the  product  of  40  years  experience— is  better  than  ever. 

n.«  U°L^r.?."."*~!''i"  """  "  '"°"«  **  heretolore- Whereby  too  .re  the  iodee  as  to  whether  a 
1^1  .^Jl.  Iwi  ^T'  ""'■  '!"•  ??""••"•  'Write  for  fnll  particulars  aboat  this  hopper  cooi«d.  frtMt 
prool  enciDe  which  it  eooipped  with  the  Webner  Tri-Polii  OKllUtinc  Ma«neto.  when  to  a.«'<ed. 

RELIANCE  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 
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Neptune  The  Noiseless 
Witer  Supply  System 

should  be  your  choice  in  decid- 
ing on   an     equipment    for   your 
farm.  Neptune  means  a   complete' 
line  of  systems  especiallydesignei!  for 
particular  requirements.Our  en;;ineer 
will   Specify    the    system    necessary  | 
to  give  you  complete  satisfaction  and 
then  the    wliole    Fleck  organization 
backs  it  up  with  an  ironclad  guarantee 
Better  write   tixiay   for   free   liter- 
ature. Dept.  42 
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PLUMBING  AND  HEATING  SUPPLIES 
44  to  SO  N.  5th  St 
506  Arch  St. 


Pennst;tf)iinia  Farmer 

Alfalfa  and  Silage 

The  Best  Combination  For  the  Dairy  Cow 


June  1.  1918. 
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EusilagetoOieTop 

Was  your  Silo  really  full  when 
you  began  winter  feeding?  The 
average  Silo  when  filled  in  a 
hurried  fashion  settles  about 
one-fourth.  If  you'd  like  to 
know  how  the  upper  fourth  of 
Yottr  Silo  can  be  made  to  pay 
$75  to  $150  yearly,  extra,  write 
for  our  1918  catalogue  to-day — 
it's  free  for  the  asking. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

17g|laln  Street. 
SbortsvlUe.  New  York 

Cf  Convrmimt  ' MMtrOnitinc  W«t| 


The  Wise    Farmer  will   buy  a 


Globe  Silo  NOW 


and  BvoUl  hiRber  prices  and  d»- 
laye<l  Khiimienta  later.  Globe  slloa 
have  adjustable  door  frame  with 
ladder  tomblDed  .  d  (t.  exteuslon 
roof,  window   free. 

Liberal  Cash  and  Early  ShipnMnl 
Discounts.  Buy  Now,  Ship  Now, 
Pay  Now,  SaTe  Now,  Write  Now. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

S-IS  WiDow  Su  Siaoey,  N.  Y. 


vesting  alfalfa:  harvesting  wheat  or 
rye;  harvesting  second  cutting  al- 
falfa; preparing  wheat  or  rye  stub- 
ble for  seeding;  harvesting  third 
cutting  alfalfa;  seeding  of  alfalfa; 
harvesting  corn;  preparing  corn 
The  words  "Alfalfa,  Corn  and  the  air  to  its  own  use,  thru  the  med-  ground  and  seeding  to  wheat  or  rye; 
Dairy  Cow,"  present  to  us  a  mental  iura  of  the  bacteria  upon  its  roots,  pio^jng  alfalfa  sod  for  next  year's 
picture.  First  of  alfalfa,  a  perennial  in  common  with  other  leguminous  ^^^  Today,  with  high-priced  labor 
leguminous  plant,  producing  a  large  plants.  It  has  the  distinct  advan-  ^^^  j^.^^  ^^g^g^  ^^^  management  of 
tonnage  of  food  rich  in  protein  and  tage  of  being  a  perennial  and  will  ^^^  cropping  system  should  be  such 
mineral  matter;  second  of  corn,  an  live  and  grow  thriftily  many  years.  ^^iaH^  every  day's  work  goes  directly 
annual  plant  producing  a  large  quan-  In  the  central  eastern  states  it  can  .^^^^  ^^^  growing  of  crops  and  that 
tity  of  carbonaceous  food;  and  third  be  cut  three  times  a  year  and  will  ^yery  day  during  the  season  there  is 
of  a  dairy  cow  highly  developed  for  yield  between  three  and  four  tons  of  something  to  do  and  that  there  may 
milk  production  that  will  convert  cured  hay  per  acre.  This  hay  should  ^^  ^^  period  when  the  labor  load 
these  goods  into  milk,  giving  us  be  cured  in  the  cock-  under  cap.  Due  gj^^jj  j^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^.^^ 
more  nutrients  for  the  nutrients  con-  to  the  humidity  of  our  eastern  cli-  harvesting  of  them  shall  be  neglected 
sumed  than  can  be  obtained  by  mate  we  cannot  obtain  the  bright  ,pj^g  importance  of  com  silage  and 
the  production  of  beef,  mutton  or  green  color  in  our  eastern  hay  that  alfalfa  as  a  feed  for  the  economic 
pork.  is  obtained  in   the  western   hay,  but    production   of  milk   has   become   rec- 

Alfalfa,  com  and  the  dairy  cow  if  the  eastern  hay  retains  its  leaves  Qgnized  by  ai'l  who  have  used  them, 
are  the  best  combination  that  is  and  is  free  from  mould,  altho  dark  ^^^  there  is  a  large  percentage  of 
known  today  for  maintaining  and  colored,  it  will  feed  equally  well  if  ^airy  farmers  who  do  not  know  their 
increasing  the  productivity  of  our  not  better  than  the  western-grown  economic  value.  Only  a  few  years 
farms  and  for  the  economic  produc-  product.  Large  quantities  of  alfalfa  ^^^  ^^^  agricultural  press  was  filled 
tion  of  animal  nutrients.  This  com-  hay  are  shipped  from  the  west  to  the  ^^j^  ^^^  discussion  of  soiling  crops 
bination  is  especially  adapted  to  the  east  in  the  form  of  hay  or  in  alfalfa  ^^^  ^j^g  ^^.^.y  ^^^^  j^^^j.  ^^  ^^^^ 
farms  of  central,  southern  and  eas-  meals.  The  basis  of  many  of  the  taught  the  advantages  of  the  sum- 
tern  United  States,  where  corn  was  mixed  feeds  put  upon  our  eastern  ^^^^  ^jj^  ^^  supplement  the  summer 
successfully  grown  by  the  Aborig-  markets  consists  of  alfalfa  meal,  pasture,  but  today  I  believe  we 
ines.  Alfalfa  has  only  recently  been  Freight  rates  on  these  products  from  g^ould  consider  seriously  the  advan- 
introduced,  yet  the  success  with  its  the  west  are  from  $10  to  $15  per  j^g-es  of  feeding  alflalfa  hay  and 
culture  in  all  sections  and  on  var-  ton.  We  can  grow  alfalfa  hay  in  the  ^^^^  giiage  365  days  in  the  year.  If 
ious  soil  types  of  this  entire  region  east  for  less  than  the  freight  rate  on  ^^  j^^^^  ^^^^  pasture,  let  us  think 
establishes  our  confidence  in  its  the  western  products.  Alfalfa  will  ^j  ^^^^^  pasture  as  a  supplement  to 
economic  importance  on  all  our  dairy  eventually  be  grown  on  every  farm  ajfaifa  hay  and  corn  silage.  From 
farms.  Therefore,  let  us  consider  al-  and  will  be  the  hay  used  for  all  kinds  ^^^  experience  of  those  who  have  al- 
ready adopted  the  above  method  I 
am  convinced  that  a  larger  yield  at 
less  cost  can  be  maintained  thru  the 
whole   year. 

The  reasons  for  this  I  believe  are 
sound.  First,  that  the  cow  Is  get- 
ting the  succulence  and  nutrients 
out  of  the  ensilage  that  compares 
favorably  with  pastures.  She  is  get- 
ting the  rich  protein  from  the  al- 
falfa. She  i.^  getting  sufficient  food 
without  traveling  over  rocky  hills 
and  knells,  without  using  her  energy 
in  this  muscular  work.  She  can  be 
kept  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  covered 
yard  and  not  have  to  go  out  in  the 
open  and  fight  flies.  In  the  past  we 
have    expected    too    much    from    our 

...  .  ,■    ,     J      ^  ,.         .     .    .     ^1-  ,.        -,„it  0=  »«  pastures    which    only    give    rich,    nn- 

falfa.  corn  and  the  dairy  cow  linked    of  live  stock  in  the  east  a.s  well  as  in  *'  ,      .    ,    ^    , 

...         ^.        ,  ,  tritious,    succulent   feed    from    six   to 

together    and     inseparable    for     the    the  west.  ,      ,      .,.  mi. 

„  .  ,,    „,^„f       rpi,.  eight    weeks   in    the   season.      There- 

Corn   13  a   new   world   plant.      The 


Alfalfa  Hay  Under  Covers  on  Walker-Gordon  Farm,  N.  J. 


highest    type,    most    permanent    and 

economic    enterprise    in    our    agricul-    American  Indian  was  cultivating  this 
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tural  development. 

Alfalfa  is  an  old  world  plant. 


plant    at   the   time   America  was   dis- 


fore.  let  us  depend  more  upon  corn 
silage  and  alfalfa  hay  for  our  feeds 
and    if    for    a    short    period    we    can 
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When  a  new  1918  Galloway 
Ssnilary  B<T«r»tir   h«rvMt«  tbe 
cream)     Now  when  milk  flow  ta 
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It    covered.      Every    Indian    village    had 

.     J    e       1-        •*  «  ij    *u^  -^_.,   K^;..^  n.»o,«,r.   supplement   them  with   pasture  it   is 

has    been    in    use   as    a   feed    for   live    its  corn  field,   the  corn  being  grown        *'»'  *' 

stock,    according    to    the    meager    ac-    on    land    cleared    by    burning    down 

counts  of  ancient  history,  many  cen-    trees,  planted,  weeded  and  harvested        ^^pon  the  agriculture  of  the  coun- 

turies  before  the  christian  era.     The   by   the   squaws.      The   value   of   corn   try  depends  the  permanency  of  a  na- 

Spaniard.s     brought      it     into      South    was  at  once  recognized  and  the  grain    tion.     This  seems  to  be  a  time  when 

America    and    during    the    middle    of    has  been  improved  by  selection  until   food  stuffs  are  not  sufficient  to  meet 

the    last    century    it    was    introduced    today    it    is    quite    common    to    have  demands.  As  farmers  we  have  a  duty 

into  California   and   Immediately   be-   large    fields     yield     100     bushels     of   to  ourselves  and   to  our  nation   that 

came  very   popular  in    the  .semi-arid    shelled   corn   to   the   acre,   and   15   to   we  exert  every  energy  to  produce  the 

regions    of    the    west    where    it    was    20  tons  of  silage  are  not  uncommon,    maximum   nutrients  per  acre  at   the 

largely  grown   under  irrigation.      Its   Making   silage  of    the   corn    was    in-   least  possible  cost,  and  I  know  of  no 

culture  has  gradually  extended  east-   troduced     in     the    eighties     and   has   better    combination    than    the    grow- 

ward   where  it  has  been   grown  sue-   gradually  grown   in  popularity   until   Ins  of  alfalfa,  corn  and  wheat,  feed- 

cessfully  in  favored  localities  of  the   today    nearly    every   dairy    farm    has   Ing   the  alfalfa   and   corn   to   a  good 

east,    on    soils    filled    with    limestone    its    silo.       The    growing    of    alfalfa,   dairy   cow,    making    her   comfortable 

fragments  for  15  or  20  years.  During   corn,   winter  rye  or  wheat   not   only   by    bedding    her    with    wheat    straw, 

the  past  few  years  it  has  been  dem-   makes  one  of  the  best   combinations    sending    the    wheat    to    the    market 

onstrated    that    alfalfa    will    grow    on    of    crops    to    maintain    and    increa.se   to   feed   the  people,   selling   the  milk 

any    good,    well-drained    .soil    in    the    soil    fertility,    but    will    give    us    the  or    manufacturing    It    Into    cheese  or 

east,   south    or   central    west,    provid-   greatest   number  of   pounds  of  diges-   butter.      By     this     method     we     are 

ing  the  soil  is  made  neutral  or  slight-    tlble    nutrients    per   acre    at    a    lower   ffoing   to    maintain   and   increase    the 

ly    alkaline    by    the    application    of  cost     than     any     other     combination    productivity    of    our    farms,    thereby 

lime,  a  liberal  supply  of  plant    food,   known    today.      With    this   system    of   making  a  prosperous  agriculture  and 

a  good   eeed   bed.    and   an    Inoculated    cropping,  a  comparatively  even  labor  consequently    a    prosperous   nation.— 

need   of  a  variety   that    proves   hardy  load   can   be   maintained    fhruout   the  H.  J.,  New  Jersey. 

In  the  section  in  which  it  Is  sown.        whole  season,  from  early  spring  until  

Alfalfa     is     a    deep-rooted      plant,    late   fall.  NEW  YORK  PRICE  COMPLICATED 

sending    it.s    root.s    down    in    the    soil        Briefly,      the     farming     operations  

far  beyond  the  depth  where  the  roots   follow    one    after    the    other    as    fol-        The  New  York   market   is  not  ab- 

of  our  other  farm  crops  can  go,  feed-   lows:      Early   in   the   spring   cultlva-   sorbing  the  full  production  and  most 

ing    upon    the    rich    mineral    matter   ting   and    fertilizing   alfalfa;    prepar-   of   the   distributors    are   manufartur- 

of    the    sub-soil.      It    Is    also    capable    ing    alfalfa    sod    for    corn;     planting.    Ing  some  of  their  output.      The  P^ed- 

of    converting    the    free    nitrogen    of   harrowing,     cultivating     corn;     bar-    eral    Milk    Commission    met    on    Miy 


June   1,   1918. 

s, 

20  but  In  view  of  th©  fact  that  the 

distributors  and  the  Dairymen's 
League  had  previously  agreed  on  a 
rate  for  June  of  $1.80  a  hundred  for 
3  percent  milk,  the  Commission  did 
not  act.  The  Commission  felt  th&t 
this  was  not  a  just  rate  and  could 
not  confirm  it.  The  Commission  ex- 
ists by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
distributors,  producers  and  conden- 
(tors  asked  it  to  continue  its  work 
and  agreed  to  abide  by  its  decisions. 
Two  of  the  parties  having  agreed 
among  themselves  on  rates,  the 
Oommi-sslon  felt  that  it  could  take 
no  action.  This  leaves  the  situation 
up  in  the  air. — S. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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INTER-STATE  ASSOCIATION 
NOTES 


There  are  several  less  dealers  in 
[Philadelphia  by  reason  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inter-State  Mlllk  Pro- 
ducers' Association.  These  are  all 
men  who  have  been  unable  to  meet 
their  obligations.  When  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  they  sold  out 
their  good-will  to  more  successful 
competitors.  In  these  cases  collec- 
tions have  been  slow,  but  whenever 
the  claim  was  not  delayed  too  long, 
full  payment  has  generally  been 
made.  Every  farmer  should  insist 
upon  prompt  and  regular  settlements 
and  in  the  event  of  any  irregularity, 
he  should  at  once  communicate  with 
the  association,  so  as  to  get  the  bene- 
fit of  the  information  in  possession 
of  the  officers.  A  number  of  other 
milk  dealers  have  been  buying  milk 
from  wholesalers  in  Philadelphia, 
because  the  association  has  made  it 
practically  impossible  for  them  to 
do  business  with  farmers.  These  are 
dealers  who  are  guilty  of  sharp  prac- 
tices. Some  stop  dairies  off  without 
warning  when  milk  is  plentiful; 
some  do  not  keep  contracts;  some 
have  no  credit  and  leave  a  trail  of 
unpaid  bills  behind  them.  The  names 
of  such  can  only  b^  divulged  to 
members  of  the  association,  thru  a 
personal  letter  or  interview. 

Altoona  District  Organizing 
The  farmers  around  Altoona  will 
receive  an  Increased  price  for 
their  milk  in  the  future,  due  to  the 
organization.  The  secretary  visited 
Blair  County  at  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ing before  Dr.  King,  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, and  there  was  full  sup- 
port from  all  over  the  territory  sup- 
plying the  city.  The  farmers  were 
very  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of 
the  organi:;£ition  in  their  behalf  and 
are  forming  strong  locals.  There 
were  already  two  there,  composed  of 
patrons  of  Philadelphia  shipping 
.stations.  Two  meetings  were  held; 
one  at  Curryville,  addressed  by  Mr. 
Balderston  and  attended  by  about 
100  farmers.  Another  meeting  was 
at  Hollidaysburg  and  at  this  Mr. 
Wlllits  was  also  present  and  spoke. 
He  was  in  Altjona  attending  a  con- 
ference called  to  consider  necessary 
dairy  legislation  for  Pennsylvania. 
This  conference  was  only  prelimin- 
ary and  not  fully  attended,  but  a  ten- 
tative program  was  outlined. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  insists  that  all  market 
conditions  must  be  known  and  con- 
sidered in  making  a  price  and  furth- 
ermore that  all  producers  must  in 
these  trying  times  consider  produc- 
tion costs  very  closely.  Some  feeds 
are  advancing  In  price  over  that  ob- 
taining a  month  ago.  The  demand 
for  others  Is  somewhat  unsettled. 
Our  farmers  can  win  or  lose  by  their 
ability  in  buying  feed.  Boarder  cows 
are  salable  at  prices  not  dreamed  of 
before  the  war.      Don't   harbor  them 


longer.  But  which  are  they?  No 
one  dare  guess  at  it.  Keep  a  record, 
and  having  kept  it,  use  it  in  form- 
ing your  Judgments. 

Speakers  Fomislied 
There  should  be  meetings  held 
this  spring  and  summer  thruout  the 
Philadelphia  territory  to  assist  pro- 
ducers in  deciding  some  of  these 
questions  that  come  so  close  to  horns 
and  to  explain  to  everybody  why  the 
price  of  milk  is  what  it  is.  A  num- 
ber of  suitable  speakers  are  avail- 
able now.  The  office  bas  assisted  in 
collecting  a  number  of  slides  for  the 
Food  Administration  to  use  in  its 
campaign  to  increase  milk  consump- 
tion. It  is  now  proposed  to  hav3  a 
similar  illustrated  talk  for  farmers, 
and  this  will  be  made  available  to 
all  who  write  for  it  in  advance. 


MILK   MARKET   NOTES 


Sending  Milk  Abroad 
Milk  producers  are  glad  to  know 
that  sugar  and  milk  restrictions  are 
removed  from  ice  cream  manuf'ac- 
turera  by  federal  authority  in  defer- 
ence to  the  great  surplus  of  milk, 
which  will  find  some  outlet  here.  In 
New  York  City,  the  women  have 
started  a  campaign  to  send  free  milk 
to  France  for  French  children, 
wounded  soldiers  and  tuberculous 
patients,  opening  with  a  parade  with 
rural  floats,  a  real  cow,  etc.  This 
is  one  of  the  worthiest  efforts  yet 
undertaken  to  relieve  the  food  situa- 
tion, as  we  are  troubled  with  a  sur- 
plus of  milk  which  threatens  the 
existence  of  the  herds,  while  Europe 
suffers  untold  privations  for  lack  of 
this  most  valuable  food. 

Cheese  Markets 
R.    J.    Richardson    told    the    repre- 
sentatives of  the  leading  cheese  and 

OUttei     Ot^.TiC'Ta    Oi    the    ^lttte    hi    a    f-5- 

cent  meeting  in  Gouvemeur  that  the 
Government  is  soon  to  control  the 
chftMO  and  liutfer  'radc  by  fixing 
profits.  Assemblers  of  cheese,  before 
it  reaches  cold  storage,  will  be  al- 
lowed 5  percent  commission;  whole- 
salers, 10  percent;  jobbers,  10  per- 
cent and  no  restrictions  for  retail- 
ers. Sales  from  dealer  to  dealer  are 
to  be  prevented,  as  leading  to  undue 
speculation.  Gouverneur  finally  ac- 
cepted 21  i  cents  for  cheese;  Water- 
town.  Utica  Dnd  Canton  the  same; 
Plymouth,  202  and  21%  cents;  Cuba, 
21%  cents,  and  Salamanca,  21J 
cents. 

Co-operative  Plan 
Columbia  County  farmers  propose 
a  plan  of  operation  for  the  Dairy- 
men's League,  by  which  it  can 
assume  control  of  the  milk  of  the 
state.  The  League  already  has  an 
option  on  all  Borden  plants  for  six 
months,  the  purchase  price  to  be  $5,- 
000.000  if  a  deal  is  made.  By  buy- 
ing all  state  shipping  stations,  form- 
ing a  great  stock  corporation  with 
$10,000,000  capital,  the  farmers  will 
be  able  to  protect  themrel'.es.  do 
business  at  less  expense,  and  fur- 
nish milk  to  consumers  at  less  money. 
Shares  are  to  be  $100  each  and  the 
45,000  membership  of  the  state  will 
finance  the  enterprise.  The  plan  is 
approved  by  high  authorities  and 
would  call  for  trained,  efficient  men. 
Much  is  expected  of  the  League  in 
the  near  future  and  dealers  are  dis- 
satisfied and  in  a  mood  to  sell  while 
the  unrest  of  the  dairymen  demands 
decisive  action  if  the  industry  is  to 
be  maintained  in  a  volume  sufficient 
for   the  needs  of   the  people. — F. 


It  Is  Easy  To  Clean 
Milk  Cans 

and  milk  bottles  with  20  Mule  Team  Borax 
because  the  Borax  quickly  cuts  off  the  fatty- 
substance  that  sticks.  Cleanses  them  hygienic- 
ally,  too,  because  Borax  is  mildly  antiseptic. 


MUU  TEAM  BORAX 

should  also  be  used  freely  about  the  barn  or  stable.  It  pre- 

vents  the  hatching  of  flies  and  other 
insects  and  kills  ail  odors.  Keeps  pails, 
troughs,  mangers  and  stalls  in  a  sani- 
tary condition  at  little  cost  and  with 
no  labor. 

At  All  Dealers 


To  waste  good  feed  on  poor  cows 
is  foolish;  to  waste  good  cows  on 
poor  feed  !•  criminal. 


SHARPIES 

CSUCTION*FEED    n 
REAM  SEPARATOl^ 


Gets  all  the  butterfat 
all  the  time  by  skim- 
ming clean  at  any 
speed. 


TlieShstphs 


Vf  9K  CoMMf 

Psuusjhruwi 


im 


sc- 


(TwiU  Cloth) 

Uncle  Sam's  Boys  and  Girb  both 
wear   garments  of 

Ironclad    Khaki 

Uie  patriotic  economy  cloth, 
fast  color— can't  fade 
wears  like  leather. 

Be  sure  the  Ironclatl  "army"  label 
is  sewed  in  every  khaki  work  sliirt, 
pants  and  ovltjUIs  you  buy. 

Garments  on  sale  by  dealers — eoerywhere 
Write  for   free  samples  of    Ironclad   Khaki 
Cloth  and   Miss  Ironclad    Khaki   Cloth  to 

FRANKLIN  MANUFACTURING  CO 

M iitiufaetuTert  Of  Cloth  Only 
123  Market  PUc«,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Received  $58  More  By  Sending 
His  Old  Bags  To  Us 

An  abRnltite  fact  A  Jcrrcy  farmer  brovichf  hi'  sis- 
Sortment  of  old  hun"  to  uo  and  a.  ked  lu)  what  they 
were  worth .  We  told  him  and  gave  him  on  the  spot 
check  for  SI4K  4(i.  prpvlou-^Iy  he  had  been  crrercd 
$!K).0O  on  the  f!\m<f  allotment  oi  bacs.  (Name  and 
•ddreas  of  farmer  given  to  any  one  on  request.) 

For  Bttt  Prief  Sfnd  Old  Bags  to  Knott 

In  bus1nc<«  30  years  and  absoliitolv  depcndablP. 
You  RCt  a  wiiiare  and  honc-if  iloal  Irom  this  cm- 
cem.  \\  e  pay  top  market  prices  and  send  check 
or  pny  rnnh  linnie«Ilauly  <in  reccipl  of  goo  s. 
Write  us  fur  price  li^t  oi  brims  yo'tr  bag^  to  us 
yourself.  Phone  u*.  If  desirable,  aud  com- 
pare our  prlcei  with  others. 

DAVID  N.  KNOrrS  Sms,      104  Calfowbtll  St,  PMiL,  Pi. 


HERE'S  the  Rimplost,  most  con- 

int  andefllcient  hanilsepara- 

It  cets  every  ounce  of  creoni 

out  of  ti>e  milk ;  Kivis  you  ererjr 

penny  of  profit  la  your  butter. 

Rold  Diso  Separator 

attaches  to  wall— oof  crt  way  when  not  In 
«••.  V  dshs  S3  lbs.  boxed  tonbipment. 
Sand  (or  booklet  of  Dairy  SappUes. 

f»m»rr  *  Oalry  Ivpply  Oo. 
•ttk  B«.  and  naTsrfbrd  At*.,  ruu. 


HH  Mm  wi 
^^^H  famous 
^H  P\ill  di 


SILO  'JSER  AGENTS  WANTED 


M*n  wuitrd  lo  enrr  locality  to  own,  show  and  tell 
bmous  Cincinnati  Slloa.  Llbeial  spwv-tlme  profits. 
Ptill   details    free    with    special    iatraductory   ofln. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Every  where  to  rida*"    and  'jr   *^-',       ,,  T 

hibit  the  new    Rancvr  "Motor- 

Mko"  completely  equipped  with 

electric   liant  and   horn,  carrier, 

stand,  tool  tank,  coaater-brake. 

mud  Ruarda  and  anti-skid  tires. 

Choico  or    44    otfcor  atyloo, 

colors  and  sizes   in  tha  famooa 

"Roasor"  Hna  of  bieyclss. 

■>«tlV«ll«0  mCCon  approval 
and  SO  DAYS  TKIAL.  Send  for 
bl«r  TO.,  raialogr  and  particulars 
of  our  Factory  •  dirrct  -  tO'Ridtr 
marvelooa  offers  and  terms. 
TIRF^  ^'"P"'  Horns.Wheels. 

i.k!?    ■       Sumlrioe,  and  parts  for 
»"' btereUa-at  half  osoal  pricra. 

MNb  NO  aiOMCV  but  t«l1  ua  •xactly 

MPAK  CYCLE    COMPANY 
*▼■  fc^^l^  D«pt.T  78.  CHICAGO 


AMI LKER 

That    Milks 

without    stripDing  a/trr 

without  in)urinK  yourcows 
InTestiial*  this  miller! 
Buckwaltsr  Supply  Co. 
Dspt  P.     Lancaster,  Pa. 


LACTANT 


It  A' 


Free  Catafosf  '°  "^^^^^^  cxpiaiiM 

^^—  ^  g   now  ymi  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagona.  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  tt 
any  r  a  n  n  i  n  ff 
arear.  Send  (or 
It  today 


ClKlllcWiNriet.  ^ 


'jii^%fimf.'!'.i^^. 


m ^-     l^'. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Spray  with  the  best   and  assure 

yourself  of  perfect  protection 

All  Kil-Tone  Products  are  man- 
ufactured by  experts,  who  have 
sf)ent  years  investigating  your 
spraying  problems,  so  as  to  give 
you  materials  which  are  quick 
acting  poisons  and  active  fungi- 
cides. 

They  are  now  acknowledged  by 
most  of  the  leading  ground  crop 
and  fruit  growers  to  be  the  beston 
the  market.They  can  be  obtained 
in  either  paste  or  powder  form. 
Bring  your  crops  to  maturity  in 
a  sound,  healthy  condition  and 
assure  yourself  of  obta  ning  the 
highest  price.  Write  for  instruction 
bool^lets  covering  spraying  of  all  crops , 

Reading  Bone  Fertilizer    Company 
Reading,  Pa. 

State  Distributors 

THE  KIL-TONE  COMPANY 

VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


For  Potato  Bugs 
^d  Blight   use 

SULFOUDE 

and 

CAL- ARSENATE 

— a  ne^v  combination  which  bids  fair 
to  replace  the  old  Lime  Sul  hur-Arse- 
nateofLead  and  Bordeaux-Lcndmix- 
tures,  in  both  orchard  and  garden. 
It  Is  more  po>verful  and  much  less  ex- 
pensive. 1  gallon  and  4'/2  lbs.  makes 
ISO  gallons  of  spray. 

Send  for  circular 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Afijf.  Chamiata 
SO  Church  Sl     Dept.  A  New  York 


Horticulture 

Timely   Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  Stewart 

Curcalio  and  Brown  "Rot 

"I  want  to  spray  my  peaches  at 
the  time  they  are  shedding;  their 
shucks  or  husks,  and  I  want  to  use 
one    spray    to    control    curculio    and 


formation  you  can  give." — P.  T.  B., 
Lackawanna  County,  Pa. 

The  twigs  sent  are  Infested  with 
the  lecanlum,  or  terrapin  scale.  It 
Is  probably  a  trifle  late  to  combat 
this  scale  in  the  most  efficient  man- 
ner, as  it  Is  best  controlled  by  oil 
sprays  shortly  before  the  buds  open. 
Standard  miscible  oil  applications  at 
this  time,  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
part   of  the  miscible  oil   to   fourteen 


Jane   1.   1918. 

Saving  Asparagus  Seed 

Now  is  the  time  to  select  the  most 
desirable  hills  of  asparagus  for  the 
foundation  of  your  next  asparagus 
field.  The  hills  which  produce 
several  largo  and  desirable  stalks  are 
certainly  far  more  desirable  than 
those  hills  which  produce  many  amall 
stalks.  The  pollen  from  one  plant 
fertilizes    the    seed    which    grows    on 


them    to   negligible   proportions 
A  recent  Bulletin  No.   351,   issued 
brown    rot.       Will    you    please    send    ^y  ^^e  U.  S.  T)epart 
me  the   formula?" — H.   M.  C,   Mont-    t^„j.g 


tment  of  Agricul- 


emulsion  on   the  dormant   twigs: 

Raw  linseed   oil    5   gallons 

Gasoline     2  gallons 


gomery  County,  Pa. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  both  the 
curculio  and  brown  rot  can  be  con- 
trolled     with    a     single    spray,     on 

peaches.     It  is  often  possible  to  con-    Water     92   gallons 

trol  them  satisfactorily  with  two  ap-  It  is  recommended  for  application 
plications  but  the  season  would  have  shortly  before  the  buds  burst,  and  is 
to  be  especially  favorable  in  order  apparently  slightly  preferable  to  the 
to  succeed  with  one.  miscible    oil    preparation    because    of 


another   plant:    therefore     if    wi»    al- 
parts    of   water,    will    usually    reduce    .  „,     .,  ,^      ,  '    ^'^Y  ^^ 

than,    tn   ...xH^.Ki. »,„.„  '°^  ^^1  '^®  plants  to  develop  at  once 

after   the  cutting  season,   it   will   be 
too  late  to  make  a  real  selection  as 

...         it  ,,      .        ^^®  3^6d  which   may  be  growing  on 
recommends     the      following    „.^„„,,      ,      .      ,  J  siuwmg   on 

.       -  excellent  plants  may  have  cross-pol- 

linated with  inferior  hills.     It  is  es- 
sential  that   the  finest  seed   hills  be 

Soap      2    poundp   f^T^  ,f .  °"'^  ^°^   ^^  "'^^^^^   *« 

,,  develop  their  top  growth  about  three 


WNAffi 


& 


Fam,  Garden  uai  Orcbard  Took 

Answer  the  farmer's  b''<7qoe«tion8. 
How  can  I  can  yit  my  cropi  rprsyed 
whf*n   hcUp    if*    tu*»fi*t*7     H«^^  nro- 
tef  t  my   crops   against  bugs  luid.  ^ 
blight  T 

IRON  AGE  S^^^        ^w-)| 

mwita  tha  med  for  a  fart-workinc,  Mati-rrMnnw  flald  f 
-~— •    Co**n4«r0i««n-Mor  lOOsml.  tmnk.   Wrltato- 

darforfraebookbt.  I 

Bo.  76-R     f 
.Cnalach,H.S.l 


than  they  would  if  the  stalks  had 
been  cut  up  to  the  end  of  the  cutting 
season. 

Spraying   Tomato  Plants 

Soon  after  the  tomato  plants  go  to 


torSrowt 


Contractors  to  the  Gorenunent 

TAPES 

FDR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312    Market    Street,    Philadelphia. 


weeks  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  field. 
Then  the  choice  plants  will  cross- 
pollinate  with  nothing  but  the  very 
finest.      Furthermore,     the      selected 

The    proper    combined     spray     for    the    lessened    risk    of    injuring    the   1"/'   ^^^\    ^^^^°    ^^^^^"   '^^^'    ^""^ 
use   on    peaches    is    self-boiled    lime-    trees   and  especially   the   fruit   buds.       "^    ^''"'^"'^    ^^"^''    ^^^    ""°''^   ^^^^ 
sulphur  and  lead  arsenate.     I  would    which  sometimes  occurs  with  the  ap- 
use  the  8-8-50   formula  for  the  self-   plications  of  miscible  oil. 
boiled    lime-sulphur,       and    at    least        At    present    practically     the     only 
2A  pounds  of  lead  arsenate  paste  for   thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  wait  un- 
the   arsenical,    in    case    you    wish    to   til  the  young  begin  to  appear,  which 

attempt  to  control  with  a  single  ap-  is  usually  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  field,  the  potato  bugs  are  fre- 
plication.  If  two  applications  are  but  is  best  determined  by  making  quently  quite  destructive.  Arsen- 
made,  the  treatment  just  described  daily  examinations  of  the  infested  ate  of  lead  seems  to  be  very  effective 
should  be  used  about  a  month  after  twigs  around  that  date.  As  soon  and  safe.  Most  growers  prefer  to 
the  shucks  are  shed,  and  the  first  as  the  young  insects  appear,  they  apply  some  of  this  material  to  their 
application  at  the  shuck  shedding  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  a  thoro  plants  just  before  they  are  set  be- 
time  should  consist  of  lead  arsenate  application  of  lime-sulphur  solution  cause  then  work  can  be  done  quick- 
paste  and  slaked  lime,  at  the  rate  of  diluted  at  the  rate  of  1  to  60  or  ly.  One  precaution  is  essential  If 
24  pounds  of  the  former  and  a  couple  slightly  weaker.  This  application  success  is  to  be  had.  The  material 
pounds  of  the  latter  in  50  gallons  may  burn  the  foliage  a  trifle,  but  the  must  have  time  to  thoroly  dry  on  the 
of  spray.  benefits  will  greatly  over-balance  the   leaves,  otherwise  it  is  very  likely  to 

,  -D      1,  slight    damage    that    may    result    to   burn    the    foliage.      Therefore,    it    Is 

Terrapin  Scale  on  Peach  the  trees.     The  trees  should   be  ex-   usually   applied    the    day   before    the 

"Kindly   tell   me   what    this    is   on    amined  carefully  for  further  evidence   plants    are    to   be    set.      Arsenate    of 
these    pieces    of   limbs    you    will    find    of  young  insects  for  several  days  after   lead    paste    Is    used    one    ounce    to    a 
in    this    package;      also    the     effect    this     application,     and     if     they    re-   gallon  of  water, 
they  have  on  the  tree  and  what  will    appear     in     any     considerable     num- 
dispose   of   them,   and   any  other  in-    bers,  the  spray  should  be  repeated.  Solving    the    Labor    Problem 

Skilled  labor  is  indeed  hard  to 
get.  Reports  coming  from  the  labor 
bureaus  in  the  larger  cities  state 
that  there  are  many  married  men 
who  would  like  to  get  out  on  farms 
with  their  families  but  the  farmers 
are  not  equipped  with  tenant  houses 
for  them.  Many  skilled  workers  in 
the    cities    are     making    $125      per 


TIMELY   COMMENT 


Dig  Your 
Potatoes 


WITH  A 

Success,  Jr. 

a  simple  plow 
digger  unequaled  for  strength  and 
efficiency.  It  does  the  work  in  any 
soil.  More  potatoes  with  less  labcnr 
and  digging  expense.  Let  us  tell  you 
now  you  can  profitably  em- 
ploy one  on  your  farm. 

Write  Now  For  PMrttoolai* 
nnd  OtitaloKve. 


^*»*>/1   r^ni-n   500  bushels  White  Stir,     Eiirly  mfttul^ 
t.-'K.y.xi  Vj«»hi   ingyeiiinv    donl  for  gtlo    or  hiiRktnR, 
•4    psrbii.   nh«n«<1  snd  baseexl.    Oool      germlnattnn. 
Special  nrlcp  on  the  lot.  8 »  nolo  for  nts  to. 
HARRY  VAIL.  Warwick.  Orao^e  Co..  N.  Y. 


Vegetable  Plants  SSlSTw^.t^^oTat^'"?^ 

IQe-aoe-tl.20:  Ponpald.     f2.2S  per  lOOO  not  pr«vp«M. 
Ollwr  plTTif  '"  —"■"     DAVldRodway.     Xlartiy.  Del, 


Early  Peas 

Early  peas  are  considered  to  be 
an  excellent  crop  to  grow,  because 
when  the  vines  are  turned  under 
they  really  ipiprove  the  soil.  The 
sooner  the  vines  are  plowed  under 
after   the   crop  Is  picked,    the   better 


out  to   stand   5   to   6   inches  apart   so 

that  an  even  growth  is  secured.  The 

beet    is   easily    Injured   by    the   early   '"""^^  ^"'^  ^^^  having  a  job  to  make 

freezes,    therefore   it    must    be    taken   ^°°^  ""^^^  ^^   ^^«  ^^^  o^  ^^e  month. 


care  of  very  early  in  November. 


If  that  same  man  could  move  into  a 
farm  tenant  house  and  work  for  the 
farmer  at  $50  per  month  he  would 
be  ahead  of  the  game,  because  his 
rent    would    be    practically    nothing 


The  beets  are  stored  very  much 
as  celery  is  stored  in  the  field. 
Trenches    are    made    about    6    or    7 

„ .  .„  ^ .    j,"'^^'    ^'^^    ^°<*    ^^°"t    15     inches  and  much  of  his  lIvYng' could "bJ"had 

it   will    be    for   the   sacceeding   crop.    ^^.^^      '^^^   ^^^'^    ^^^   ^^ood    upright  from  the  surplus  on  the  farm.  Furth- 

because  the  soft  green  vines  will  de-    ^'^^  ^^^°"^  '^°  ^°^^^  ^a>'"^  "^  ^eets  ermore.   his   wife  and  children   could 

cay  quickly,  and  the  plowed  soil  will    '?  *°®  ^""^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^'•«°c^-  Usually  niake    many     dollars     bunching      as- 

be  in  excellent  physical  condition  for   ^7^  ''°"°™  °^  ^^^  ^''^"^^  '«  ^   ^^^"^  paragus.  picking  berries,  peas,  beans, 

beans,    beets,    cabbage,    celery,      late    Y         !./?  ^°^  '°  ^^*'  ^^^"^  ^^^  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables.     The 

two  solid  layers  of  beets  are  in  place  expenses  of  the  family  would  be  verv 


the  tops  of  the  beets  will  nicelv  fill 


smi'!!,  with  the  result  that  when  New 


crop   potatoes,   late  tomatoes,   or  late 

sweet    corn.      If    the    ground    is    not  .... 

plowed  soon  after  the  peas  are  pick-  ^^   ^'"^""^^^  ^'*^°"*   crowding.      The  Year's  came  they  would   have  a  fine 

ed.    it   may   become   dry   and   lumpy.  ^^P  '""f  ^^  ^JfPt   dry  and  steaming  bank     account      of     several     Liberty 

The    ripe    vines    will    be    tough    and  ""^HT"^^  "^"^    ^°   '""'"^   ^^''^^   '^^"  Bonds.      The    high   cost   of   living   In 

may   not  rot  all   summer.  J  little  freezing  at   any   time;    there-  the    cities    is    making   this   source   of 

fore,   the  tops  are  covered  with  two  labor   available    and    all    the    farmer 

Bunch  Beets  All  Winter  eight-inch  boards   having   the   edges  has   to  do  Is   to   provide  the  tenant 

New  beets  can  be  bunched  all  win-  "^"^^  together  at  right  angles.  This  house, 

ter  provided  the  gardener  will  plant  ^heds    the    water,    provides    air    and  jj^^^  ^^  g^^j^^^  g 

the   right  variety  early   in   July   and  !«*    ^^eps    off  the  severe    wind    and  ^^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^j^  ^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^ 

that  the  suckers  are  especially  num- 
erous on  the  earliest  varieties.  These 
suckers  or  side  branches  bear  prac- 
tically no  crop  and  take  the  strength 
from  the  main  stalk  which  Is  ex- 
pected   to    bear    our    crop.      Conse- 


store   them  so  that   the   tops  will  be  freezes.     A  little  later  some  salt  hay 

kept  In  splendid  condition  until  the  "^^^  ^^   spread   about   an    inch   thick 

beets    are   bunched    for   market.    The  °^^^  ^^^  ^OP^   before   the  boards   are 

first   requirement    is    that    the    right  replaced.      As    the   weather    becomes 

variety  be  chosen  for  the  special  use.  ^ven    more    severe    additional    cover- 

A  strong,  heavy  leaf  structure  Is  es-  ^°K  ^^  placed  over  the  boards. 

sentlal     for    late     keeping.      Detroit  When    the  beets    are   bunched    for   quently,    It    Is   a   paying  job    to   pull 

Dark    Red     and    Early    Wonder    are  market,  it  is  well  to  remove  the  poor   these  off  if  time  will  permit.    Do  not 

worthless  for  the  purpose.     Dewings  leaves    and    perhaps    clip      off    part   misunderstand  me;   field  corn  seldom 

is    very    good    and    Edmunds    Blood  of    the    tips    of    the    leaves.       They   has  suckers  excepting  when  it  stands 

Red    Ib    frequently    used.      After   the  should  easily  bring  a  dollar  per  doz-    thinly  on  rich  ground,  and  some  var- 

seedllngs  come  up   they   are   thinned  en  bunches  of  four  beets  each.               ietles    of    late    sweet    corn    such    ar 


June  1,   1918. 

Stowell's    Evergreen    have    far    less 
suckers  than  the  very  early  crop.   It 
has  been  found  by  very  careful  tests 
carried  out  In  Bergen  County,  N".  J., 
on   three  big  sweet  corn  farms  that 
it  made  a  difference  In  the  yield  and 
time  of  maturity  as  to  the  size  of  the 
stalks    when    the    suckers    were    re- 
moved.     When   It   is   knee   high    the 
suckers  are  most  easily  removed  be- 
cause then  they  are  just  large  enough 
to    be    easily    seized    and    pulled    off 
without  affecting  the  growth  of  the 
main   stalk.     Suckers   removed  when 
the  main  stalk  is  knee  high  will  not 
be  replaced  by  others.     In  every  test 
plot,    that   which   was  suckered   first 
gave    the    largest    number    of    prime 
ears   and   besides   that    the   crop   was 
ready  for  the  table  from  two  to  four 
days    earlier    than    that    which    was 
suckered    later.      Delay    during    the 
next    few    weeks    means   more    work, 
smaller  yield  and  later  development. 
— R.  W.   DeBaiin. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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SaUASH-VINE  BORER 


In  many  localities,  the  most  seri- 
ous pest  of  squash  and  pumpkins  is 
the  squash-vine  borer.  It  lives  in 
the  stems,  causing  them  to  rot  where 
affected  so  that  the  plant  may  wilt 


spring  on  the  young  leaves  of  the 
plant.  Very  early  the  young  leaves 
appear  somewhat  folded  and  deform- 
ed, and  on  the  upper  surface  minute 
black  bodies  are  produced.  A  lit- 
tle later  as  the  leaves  further  ex- 
pand, the  under  surface  Is  covered 
with  an  orange-colored  material. 
These  areas  soon  break  open  and 
a  mass  of  orange-colored  spores  of 
the  fungus  are  set  free.  The  rust  Is 
rarely  found  on  canes.  The  diseased 
leaves  gradually  fall  off  and  the  dis- 
ease seems  to  disappear  during  June 
and  July.  The  affected  plants  are 
noticeably  stunted  but  are  rarely 
killed. 

The  fungus  which  causes  the 
orange  rust  lives  from  year  to  year 
In  the  tissues  of  the  raspberry  and 
blackberry.  It  continues  to  develop 
thruout  the  growing  season.  Af- 
fected plants  are  almost  certain  to 
show  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
the  disease  on  the  leaves  in  early 
spring,  which  U  the  conspicuous 
stage  of  the  rust.  The  affected  plants 
rarely  produce  any  fruit  of  value. 
The  number  of  Infected  plants  varies 
greatly.  In  some  cases  the  disease  is 
so  serious  as  to  practically  ruin 
the  crop. 

The  only   known   remedy   for   this 
disease  is  to  dig  up  and  destroy  the 


A  Message  From  The  'mudent^ 

By  adding  this  new  7Sc.  "High  Grade"  President  to  the  reeular 
President  line  the  150,000  "President"  Representatives  in  the  United 
States  have  at  last  a  choice  of  suspenders  that  will  appeal  to  even 
nun  who  demands  quality  and  comfort  in  wearing  apparel  at  a  thrifty- 
wise  expenditure. 

The  man  who  buvs  the  7Sc  "High  Grade"  President,  or  the  regular  6Sc 
President,   receives  the   utmost    in   value   and    service    for  the   money.      And 
ttte  man  who  sells  the  line   receives  a  return   on   his  investment  that  makes 
his   suspender   business    exceedingly    worth-wfiile.  "'"es 

We  guarantee  to  repair,  replace  or  (if  requested)  to  refund  the  wearer's 
money  if  any  President  he  buys  is  not  absolutely  satisfactory.     We  guarantee 

*  .J?«P«sentatives  evtryvihtrt  sell  Presidents.   They  should  keep  in  advance 
Tt.i'*.*'T*'"*  «>y  ««-d^"nfi;  the  new  "High-Grade"   now   from  their  Jobbers 
The  purchaser  will   profit  m   its  splendid  value.      The   dealer   will   profit  n" 
only  in  the  customers  appreciaUon  and  good-will,  but  also  in  dollars  and 
cents.  "»»« 

Jiign  (j(raae—anewono— 
foir  comfiyrt 


Good  Varieties.  WeU  Grown  and  Well  Handled.  Make  Tomatoes  a 

Profitable  Crop 


First -Aid  to 

Food  Conservation 


iiiir""''»''*ii.',.';?.v»\ 


/i||l.><"*****i**«»a 

;;;;////iffisiiiia«.:iV,V.j; 
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and  finally  die,  or  break  off  where  af- 
fected. The  presence  of  the  borer 
is  indicated  by  the  wilting  of  the 
plant,  and  It  is  located  by  the  coarse 
yellowish  excrement  which  it  forces 
from  a  hole  in  the  jstem.  Injury 
is  most  severe  near  the  original  root, 
and  a  half-dozen  borers  may  be 
found  in  one  plant. 

Control. — As  the  borers  work 
within  the  vine,  poisons  are  useless 
and  the  pest  must  be  controlled  by 
cultural  methods.  Rotation  is  help- 
ful, and  some  claim  that  coal  ashes 
mixed  thru  the  surface  soil  also  are 
helpful.  However,  the  best  method 
is  to  hoe  soil  over  a  part  of  the 
•^uasU  vine  about  two  feet  from  the 
original  seedling.  A  new  root  system 
will  develop  from  the  covered  section 
of  the  vine,  so  that  If  the  borers  de- 
stroy the  vine  near  the  hill,  it  will 
still  continue  to  grow.  An  old  stand- 
ard method  is  to  slit  the  stem 
length-wise  with  a  pocket  knife  and 
destroy  the  borer.  Its  location  in 
the  stem  may  be  determined  by  the 
excrement  which  comes  from  Its  bur- 
row. Covering  the  split  vine  with 
soil  will   aid  the   healing. 


affected  plants  as  early  as  possible. 
Careful  examination  of  the  plants 
during  May  will  show  the  presence 
of  the  diseased  plants.  These  should 
be  promptly   removed. 


LIME  FOR  TOMATOES 


ORANGE  RUST  ON  BERRY  CANES 


Noting  the  article  on  page  509, 
I  would  say  that  the  good  effect  of 
lime  on  the  tomato  crop  will  depend 
on  the  condition  of  the  soil.  Liming 
land  that  is  not  acid  will  have  no 
apparent  effect  on  the  tomato  crop. 
But  the  great  majority  of  the  acres 
planted  in  tomatoes  on  this  Penin- 
sula need  lime. 

One  correspondent  recently  wrote 
me  that  he  has  used  a  ton  of  ground 
rock  per  acre  on  land  Intended  for 
tomatoes  where  a  light  clover  sod 
was  turned  under.  Now  while  so 
small  an  application  of  limestone 
may  possibly  do  some  good  finally 
an  application  of  1,000  pounds  of 
freshly  slaked  burnt  lime  would 
have  had  a  far  better  Immediate  ef- 
fect in  the  Improvement  of  the  soil 
conditions  for  the  tomato  crop. — W. 
P.   Massey,   Wicomico  Co.,   Md. 


Even  though  tomorrow's  sun  should  rise 
upon  a  world  at  peace  it  would  still  be  your 
patriotic  duty  to  conserve  your  grain  crops 
because  a  war-weary  and  hungry  world  will  look 
to  America  as  a  source  of  food  supplies  for  many 
years  to  come.  Foremost  and  essential  aids  to 
food  conservation  are  the  good,  old  reliable 

\TI  LE  AND\K/OOP 

vSII^OvS 

Kalamazoo  Silos  have  grown  steadily  in  favor  for  more  than  27 
years.  As  pioneers  in  the  silo  business  we  have  seen  many  imita- 
S^'^j'^o"*  VP'j?.'}**  '"''.  *^«  Kalamazoo  is  recognized  as  "The 
World  s  Standard    m  quahty,  construction  and  valuable  features. 

Whether  you  choose  tile  or  wood  you  are  guaranteed  theutmost 
Wlo  value  ma  Kalamazoo.  The  famous  Kalamazoo  Galvanized 
Steel  Door  Frames  and  continuous  doors  arc  used  in  both  liinds. 
"Permanent  as 


Glazed  TJe       

c:i^_  the  Pyramids" 

5llOS  —fire-proof, 

frost-proof,  storm-proor,  mois- 
ture-proof, acid-proof,  decay- 
pr'oof  and  vermin-proof. 
Galvanized  re-inforcing.  Re- 
quire' no  painty  no  upkeep 
expense  or  repairs.  First  cost 
is  the  last  cost. 


I 

us  uoors  arc  used  in  both  kinds.       </C^ 
Wood  Stave  Yo"r  choice  of      ^^ 

Silo«.      'u^'JSt&.    § 

amazoo  Silos  are  manufactured       ^^ 


complete  ready  tosctup.  Quick- 
ly and  easily  erected.  Havesim- 
ple,  safe  anchor  system — con- 
tinuous doors  and  galvanized 
steel  door  frame  and  many  other 
exclusive  Kalamazoo  features. 


Buy  Now— Don't  Take  Chances 

To  be  sure  of  getting  your  Kalamazoo,  plsice  your  order  dm* 
Everything  indicates  an  enormous  demand  for  Kalamazoo  Silos  this 
wrason.  therefore  we  urge  you  to  buy  early  and  be  on  the  safe  side. 
We  offer  siMctal  iDdu<«in«at<  lo  early  buy.ri— and  eaiy  lenaa  for  those 
*  „  prefer  to  pay  for  the  silo  out  of  the  profits  it  earns. 

Wnu  isday  for  cat.ilog.  easy  payment  plan  and  special  a««r  to  earlw 
buyers.  If  interested  in  an  enaUace  or  alfalfa  cutter,  ask  for  circular. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  4  SILO  CO.,  D^t-m  KalanuMo,  Mich. 


i 


Vegetable  Plants 


Millions  of  them.  LexiinK  varletlea  of  Tomato.  Cab. 

?^.,l''Vi;.'t"y„'".i.'^'.'"*''v '■"?•'  P""^  Swept  Pouto. 
K  o  "-A.'o  •:  ■"''  telery^CM^f  my  price  on  plant*  wnt 
by  Parcel  I'osi.  prepaid  .and  special  price  on  large  orders. 
C.  E.  FIELn.  SEWEM..   N.  j'. 


Orange  rust  is  one  of  the  most 
common  diseases  of  blackberries  and 
raspberries.       It     appears    early      in 


Lending  money  to  Uncle  Sam  will 
furnish  some  folks  with  their  start 
on  a  career  of  thrift  and  savings. 
Such  a  start  is  the  first  step  in  get- 
ting somewhere. 


s.      . 

uhlpmeniH 


paid. 


flne  n<*ld  (frown  e«bba«e  plantx  ready.Prompt 
•  .  wjll   na<.ko<l.     .-iOOJl  .V):  1.000   rf. 50  Post- 


ridewater  Plant  Co.. 


Franklin.  V*. 


Binder  Twino  ^•'.51'"*".  ^•^'■"'eis-  riuhji  gft  our 

IWrtWiW,        i  TMo.  Burt  *  Sons.  Meiroae.  ohIo 


HAY 


Bhip     To  Thfl  oirt  ReHabl#   Houss 

Danl*!  McCallrayN  %m» 
ttJ-«2S  Watak  lldi..      Pttbtarik.  PS. 


Build  Sample  Fence  Ooncmo  po«  and  wire  stn^^lw 


jij  HIP   iw^i 


F("isr'''**^" 
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HeatsYour  Whole  House 

Comfortd.bly  From 

One   Register  - 


ALL  th«  comfort,  bMlth  and  cob- 
k  venience  of  furnace  heat,  freedom 
from  annoyance  and  danger  of  stovea 
withoat  tearing  up  yonr  walls  for  pipes 
or  flue*  or  heating  your  cellar. 
The  only  pipelesa  furnace  which  com-, 
pleteir  incorporatae  eorreet  priaciplee  of 
pipel«M  heating.  Greater  warn  aireapa- 
9itr  and  acientificallr  proportioned 
beatins  aurface  Inaura  constant  cir* 
cnlation  ofwann.molet  air  in  suffix 
olent  volnme  to  heat  comfort* 
ablr  the  entire  hoaM. 


Especially    designed 
and   built  for  (>ipel«ae 
beating.  Exclosiy*  fe»> 
torea  of  eonat ruction 
foond  in  no  other  pipeleaa 
furnace  make  it  tlie  fdeali 
^  DipelaBaaystemand  afaaolate-/ 
lyraliable.  Uurnabardoracaftf 
I  coal.eokeor  wood.  Saveaone- 
tliira  or  more  oa  fuel.  Quiclc* 
iy  i— taHad  in  old  or  new 
I.    Sold  under  binding 
auanntee.    Write  for  fee* 
i  bottlefHeatinff  Tonr 
Home"  and  name  of  near- 
est dealer. 

L.  J.  MUELLER 
FURNACE  CO. 

Makera  of 
leating  Syatema  of  All 
Kinda  Since  1k57. 
ca*  Reed  atreot  J 
^M«i«iikae,  W%. 


i 


ic'- 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHTS 


FsrlifU 


1^^ 


in  Tonrl 
home  do  cre-| 
ate  an  addi- 
tional air  of  I 
refinemcDt' 
and  comfort. 
GOODUGRTforJ 
reeding  and  aew- 
log  Bares  the  eyea. 

•oJ  Power 


burns  keroa«ne— low  oMrauon  coct— no  repairs — no  u — 

,   tors  or  extras  to  bu7.  Tho  ron«rator.  switchboard  and  I 

batteries  ara  ImproTed  to  perfection;  capacity  40  to  60  J 

Uebta,  Buna  craam  aaparacor,  pomp,  waahinemacbloa. 

ate.  by  diract  power  and  renerataa 

current  for  liahts  and  flat  Iron  at  the 

I  tima  without  coat.    Let  OS  tail 

70U  about  It.     Write  to    . 

Tka  MafraMCs.  TaMa.  ■. 

Dapt.  B. 


259  Acre  Equipped  Farm  $4500 
Level,  Stoneless,  Rich  Lroam 

On  County  road  In  Ki'and  ••eotlon  near  seashore  iCfwrt 
markets:  only  2  miles  »o  railroad  town.  100  acres 
heavy  crop-producing  tllla«;e  for  tractor,  25-cow  pas- 
ture.valuable  woixlland:  well  fruited,  4  acres  Htraw- 
Ijerries  Bhovild  rIvo  $1000  no:  profit;  nearly  new  9- 
«oom  house;  2  stock  burns  and  wuKon  barn.Rranarius. 
Owner's  other  buslncas  forcos  sale  and  if  taken  now 
win  Include  cow,  bood  sow,  poultry,  mule,  mowing 
machine,  wagons,  corn  planter,  plow,  cultivators,  etc. 
everything  .'or  .SLVJO,  ea.sy  terms.  Details  page  30 
Btrout'g  ciitalog  10.  Your  copy  mallefl  free. 

E.  A    STROUT  FARM  AC.HNCY        . 
Dept.  1765.    Laud  Titlo  Building,    i'alladelpbla.  Pa  . 


2l*ta-IMU» 


Write  fi 

,       J faarsain  book  ever  printed.      Brown 

lenee  i«  made  of  Heavy  DOUBLK  CJALVAN- 

IZED  Wire.     Reeists  met  lofi«est.     Aljo 

Oatesand  Barb  Wire.     I.OW  Factery  Price*.     FlMgM 

•■■■•Id.     Writn   for  free   fpnne  book   and  sample  to  t«et. 

'"■       ^THE  BROWN  FENCE  «  WIRE  CO. 

0apt.  121  >  Glawelaiid,  Ohie 


Care 


Tennsylvania  Farmer 

of  Growing  Chicks 


June  1,  19IS. 


June  1,  1918. 
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fed  morning  and  night   of:    Cracked 

com,    5    parts;    feed    wheat,    1    part; 

heavy  oats,  2  parts;   barley,   2  parts. 
\T        w         T.y  ry.     ,  •  This  is  supplemented  by  a  dry  maeh, 

Bi/     Ralston    R.    H annas,      N.    J.      tLXp.    tStatlOn   kept    before  the   birds   at   all    times, 

of  equal  parts  of  wheat  bran,  wheat 
In  caring  for  young  stock  success-  ural  shade  is  the  best,  and  any  loca-  middlings,  corn  meal,  gluten  feed, 
fully  after  removal  from  brooders,  tion  such  as  the  farm  woodlot,  an  ground  oats  and  meat  scrap, 
there  are  five  factors  which  are  of  orchard,  or  a  field  with  a  few  scat-  gee  that  all  hoppers  are  kept  clean 
great  importance.  These  factors  are:  tered  trees  and  heavy  plant,  growth  and  the  mash  not  allowed  to  get 
Free  range,  green  food,  shade,  hous-  Is  ideal.  Where  there  is  no  natural  moldy.  A  hopper  Is  a  good  thing,  al- 
ing,  and  management.  The  stock  shade,  some  sort  of  shelter  from  the  lowing  a  number  of  chicks  to  feed 
should  be  given  all  the  room  pos-  burning  rays  of  the  sun  should  be  from  It  at  the  same  time  and  pro- 
sible,  allowing  them  to  roam  where  provided.  This  can  be  done  by  plant-  tecting  them  from  the  hot  rays  of 
they  will  and  pick  up  all  the  worms,  ing  some  quick  growing,  rigorous  ^he  sun.  As  far  as  possible,  set  the 
insects,  bugs  and  green  food  they  can  crop,  such  as  corn,  sunflowers,  or  hoppers  as  well  as  the  water  foun- 
get.  The  more  room  they  have  the  any  other  crop  which  will  give  a  tains  In  the  shade.  Water  fountains 
greater  will  be  the  vigor  of  the  luxuriant  growth.  It  may  often  be  should  be  kept  in  the  shade  to  keep 
flock  while  growing,  resulting  in  a  necessary  to  provide  artificial  shel-  t^e  water  as  cool  as  possible.  Clean 
higher  vitality  laying  flock  when  the  ter  for  the  birds  in  addition  to  the  them  out  at  least  every  other  day, 
birds  are  fully  grown.  An  additional  above  method  of  supplying  shelter  don't  allow  the  water  to  become 
advantage  in  allowing  the  chicks  or  where  it  is  impossible  to  grow  a  stale.  Fresh  water  in  abundance 
free  range  is  the  saving  which  will  good  shade  crop.  Shelters  may  be  should  be  kept  before  the  young 
result  in  the  cost  of  feed,  as  they  made  by  supporting  branches  of  gtock  at  all  times.  Wherever  pos- 
will  get  a  large  percentage  of  their  tirees  a  few*  feet  above  ground —  gible,  have  water  piped  to  the  range 
food  from  the  worms,  insects,  and  about  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  — jt  saves  a  lot  of  lugging.  If  it  is 
green  stuff  they  will  pick  up,  thus  — or  by  using  boards  or  muslin  ^ot  possible,  have  a  number  of  foun- 
requiring  less  grain  and  mash.  frames  instead  of  branches. 


Green  Food 

Green   food   is   absolutely  essential 


Housing 


tains    easily    accessible    to    the    birds 
at  all  times.     If  they  are  small,  they 


T      u       •        .1,     V1-.1      ^^^   ^f   fiia  will  have  to  be  refilled  very  often. 
In    housing   the   birds,    one   of   the 


Separate  Sexes 
Sexes    should    be   separated    before 


and  the  range  is  the  most  economi-  main  principles  to  be  observed  is 
cal  way  of  supplying  it.  If,  however,  that  of  fresh  air.  The  house  must 
dne  to  lack  of  room,  it  is  Impossible  be  well  ventilated.  If  it  is  stuffy,  placing  the  birds  on  range,  keeping 
to  supply  green  food  by  means  of  a  the  vitality  of  the  stock  wlM  be  the  cockerels  in  a  yard  by  them- 
large  range,  this  material  must  be  weakened  and  will  show  up  to  a  selves.  If  they  are  allowed  to  run 
supplied  in  some  form.  It  may  be  great  disadvantage  in  the  fall  lay-  with  the  pullets,  they  will  continu- 
ally annoy  them  and  will  thus  tend 
to  retard  the  development  of  the  fe- 
males. A  thoro  inspection  of  the 
range  should  be  made  at  least  once 
a  week  to  remove  the  carcasses  of 
any  birds  that  may  have  died.  If 
these  carcasses  are  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  range,  they  will  decay  and 
the  birds  will  get  to  picking  at  them, 
with  the  result  that  a  large  part  of 
the  flock  will  die  suddenly,  due  to 
ptomaine    poisoning. 


ftTJERIES 


t 


The  SHAW 
n/KaiorbScycle 

A  dependable,  easy  running, 
icedy,  hiKb  power  motorbicycle 
Iriye.    ao  fe  1X6  mllee  on  a 


■pcedy 
at  low  eeet.    Chain  driye.    . 

■allon  •faaMrilne.    Abeolutely  guaranteed    Writ* 
at  one*  for  fall  iDfomiation,  also  about  the  Shaw 
Attachment— maltea  your  old  bilte  a  motorcycle. 
SIUWHFB.Ca..     0e»t.226         6IIEIWW.  KMttlS 


A  Handy  and  Efficient  Brooder  Coop 

The  front  should  be  en- 


Oapes 

"I  wo;ild  like  to  know  if  you  can 
tell  me  how  to  cure  or  prevent  gapes 
in  chickens  and  geese  We  have  a 
great  deal  'A  trouMe  In  this  way.  I 
hatched  40  or  50  geese  and  they  all 
died  with  gapes.  When  I  examined 
them    I    found    the    windpipe    full    of 


IfGHTNlUGltDt&j 

^2cP*'f*^  99%parec«i>per 

Directioy<m,nntniddlenum  i 

I  U  goods  when  leesived  are  not  sttiifactory 

'  return  to  ns,  we  will  pay  fralfhtboth  waje.  I 

roll  initraetkms  with  aaeh  order.  WrHeOB* 

t    iBtemati— 1  Lightnfai»  Rod  Co.    { 
'  Dgp^  p  SOUTH  BEHD,  IXOl 


WITTE 

Kero-OU  Engines 

Tartaa  the  P««nr  at  NaH  the  Caet 
8hes  2  to  30H-P.-Sclect  Your  Own 
Terms  —  Dir^rt-f rotn-Pactorr  pricea.  Writa 
fpar  own  order-aa»a  •!•  to  SXOO.  Prompt 
^ipmcnt.  liiK  now  calalojc,"llow  to  Judire 
mHn-s  FllEE--  by  return  mail.  Postpaid. 
WrrTE  CNQINC  WORKS 

2042  Oahlaae  awa..  Kajsaa  CHr,  " 

20« 


Money  Back 


If  not  aatia- 
f]«d  en  my 
New»0  Day 
Ensin*  Offer 


Kill  All  Flies  1  ,  ,.,,  ,, 

Plaeed|«rwhere,  DMey  FhrKINer  attmct* and  klll« all 
fllea.   |lesit,ole*a.onuunental,oonvrnlrnt.  and  cheap. 


They  Spread 
DIeeaae 


supplied    in    the    form     of     cabbage,  ing  flock. 

grass  clippings,  or  sprouted  grains —  tirely    open,    with    a   muslin    curtain    ^.^^^^    worms 

the    latter    being    somewhat    expen-  which  can  be  lowered  in  very  rainy  ^^     p^ 

sive,    however,    under   present   condi-  weather.      Don't   crowd   the  birds.   It 

tions.  In  case  there  Is  no  good  nat-  is  not  advisable  to  put  more  than  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  .^  ''^^^  matter  of  gapes 
ural  range  available,  the  land  re-  50  chicks  in  a  6x8  foot  house.  There  j^  poultry.  It  is  well  known  that 
served  for  the  growing  stock  may  should  be  several  such  houses  so  the  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^j^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
be  seeded  down  to  a  permanent  sod,  birds  will  be  able  to  distribute  them- 
such  as  alfajfa  or  crimson  clover,  selves  among  them.  Many  will  roost 
Where  the  birds  are  kept  In  such  outside  in  the  trees  most  of  the  sum- 
numbers  as  to  destroy  the  grass,  the  mer.  After  moving  the  stock  into  Q^Vy^^  ^Y^e^t  Is  Infested  by  previous 
range  should  be  divided  and  a  rota-  these  small  range  houses,  they  should  fl^^j^g  should  be  avoided 
tion  of  crops  practiced.  A  good  plan  be  confined  for  a  day  or  two  so  that 
Is  to  divide  the  range  into  four  parts,  they  will  become  accustomed  to  their 
planting  oats   and   peas   in   one  part,  quarters   and   know   where  to   go   for 

wheat  and  rye  In  another,  corn  in  a  shelter.     As  far  as  possible,  the  house   ^  ^'^.^j,^]   application  of  slacked   lime 

third,    and    clover    in    the   remaining  used  on  range  should  be  portable  so    applied     it     often     prevents    trouble. 

part.     The  wheat  and  rye  and  clover  that    It    will    be    an    easy    matter   to   ^  j^p.^jo^  followed  bv  many  is  to  put 

should   be   put   in   the  previous   fall,  hook   up   a    team   and   move   It   from    ^^^    j,^j,g    ^j^.^.^^    ^^j_    ^^    locations 

and  the  oats  and  peas  and  com  plan-  place   to   place.      This   will   be   found    ^^^^^   „^^,g    chickens   have   not   run 

ted  in  the  spring.     Plant  the  corn  so  especially  valuable  when  the  ground    heretofore,    keeping    them    there    un- 

that    it    is    about    a    foot    high    when  around  the  house  becomes  filthy  from    ^.j    j^^j^    grown.      Still    another    way 

the  chicks  are  turned  out  on  range;  the  birds'  droppings  and  it   Is  desir-    j^  ^^  confine  them   for  several  weeks 

this  win  supply  shade  as  well  as  sue-  able    to   change   the   location    of    the    j^   ^.^^^^  ^^^^^  having  a  clean  board 
culence. 

Shade 

Growing  stock  should  have  an 
abundance  of  shade.  As  they  are  on 
range  during  the  season  of  the  year 


— Mrs.     R.     H.,    York 
An    ounce   of  prevention   is   worth 


up  from  the  soil,  lodge  In  the  throat 
and  continue  growing  in  the  wind- 
pipe until  the  chick  suffocates, 
nd   that   Is  Infested   by 

Soil  upon 
which  chickens  have  not  run  is 
scarcely  ever  infested.  If  the  soil 
is  spaded  up  several  inches  deep  and 


house.  Also,  such  a  house  may  be 
used  as  a  colony  brooding  house,  a 
range  house,  and  later  on  In  the  fall, 
as  a  colony  laying  house. 


floor.  It  Is  well  to  cover  the  floor 
with  clean  sand,  but  not  with  soil 
from    the   premises. 

The   only    remedy    at    all    effectual 
is   individual   treatment   by    Inserting 


Ijixts    all     season. 

R'lo  of  mctAl.  can't 
spill  or  tip  over:  will 
not  potior  In  jnreany- 
tlilnir.  Ooaranteed 
eireetlre.    Ask  for 

Daley  Fly  Killer 

Seld  by  daelere,  or  6  sent 
t>v  eapress,  prepnld,  f  l.«k 
I  SO  Oe  lUWi  »eei^  ■rsehlrn,  W.  T 


when    the    sun's    rays    are    the    hot- 


Kations 
Feeding  is  one  of  the  important  a  double  and  twisted  horse-tail  hair 
test,  they  should  receive  some  pro-  questions  in  the  management  of  into  the  windpipe,  twisting  it  de- 
tection from  this  Intense  heat.  Birds  growing  stock  and  should  receive  a  tween  the  thumb  and  finger  and 
that  haven't  this  protection  will  great  deal  of  attention.  The  war  ra-  withdrawing  it.  This  will  gather 
either  be  killed  as  the  result  of  a  tion,  as  recommended  by  the  eastern  the  worms  and  they  may  then  bf 
sunstroke  or  will  be  stunted  and  colleges  of  the  United  States,  is  very  drawn  out.  It  is  only  a  last  resort 
poorly   developed    at    maturity.    Nat-   good  and  consists  of  a  scratch  ration  and  is  not  practical  on  a  large  scale 


LieeStock 


until  complete  regulations  are  re- 
leased. Fleece  regulations  are  being 
printed  and  as  soon  as  released  buy- 
ing may  commence. 


Good  Berkshire  Mother  With  Litter  of  Eight 


WOOL   MARKET   REGULATIONS     BUTTER    MLK    DANGEROUS    TO 

BROOD  SOWS? 

As  previously  announced,  the  war  

industries  board  has  fixed  the  price  "Subscriber,"  Union  Co.,  I^a., 
of  the  1918  wool  clip  at  the  prices  writes:  "In  your  April  20  issue  you 
established  July  30,  1917,  at  Atlan-  had  an  article  discussing  the  care 
tic  seaboard  markets  on  the  scoured  of  the  brood  sow.  Under  suitable 
basis.  Further  details  of  regulation  feeds  for  the  brood  sow  are  enumer- 
were  announced  May  20,  including  ated  mineral  foods  and  tankage  or 
the  following:  butter   milk    and   skim   milk.      These 

The  government  is  to  have  prior  are  advised  for  feeding  to  the  sow. 
rights  on  the  clip  for  its  needs  at  I  have  no  objection  to  any  of  these 
those  prices  and  the  remainder  is  feeds  except  butter  milk,  which  I 
subject  to  allocation  for  other  uses  know  for  certain  is  dangerous.  I 
under  the  direction  of  the  board.  Dis-  know  that  one  pint  of  butter  milk 
tributing  centers  have  been  ap-  will  make  the  sow  lose  her  brood, 
proved  at  which  wool  may  be  dis-  and  in  most  cases  it  will  mean  the 
tributed  only.  For  fleece  wool  the  death  of  the  sow." 
centers  will  be  Boston,  New  York,  The  belief  that  butter  milk  is  dan- 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Loui^,  gerous  to  brood  sows  does  not  seem 
Detroit,  "Louisville,  Baltimore  and  to  be  borne  out  in  feeding  testa. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  The 
only  exception  is  that 
clips  of  1.000  pounds 
or  under  may  be  sold 
by  the  owner.  Fleece 
wool  will  be  consid- 
ered as  that  grown  east 
of    the    Mississippi. 

Approved         dealers 
will    be    entitled    to    a 
gross      profit      in      nO 
case  to  exceed  one  and 
one-half       cents       per 
pound     on     the     total 
season's   business,   this 
profit  to  cover  all  ex- 
penses from  grower  to 
loading  wool  on  board 
cars.     The  grower  shall  receive  fair   Many   experiment  stations   report  on 
prices  for  his  wool  based  on  the  At-    the  feeding  value  of  butter  milk  for 
lantic  seaboard    price    as   established^  hogs,   giving  it   about   the  same   feed 
on  July  30,    1917,   less   the   profit    to    value   as   skim    milk,      but    we   have 
the  dealer,   as  stated   above,   and   less    never  heard  authenticated  reports  of 
freight  to  seaboard,  moisture  shrink-    the     Injury      here     warned      against 
age   and   interest.      In   no   case   shall    when    the   butter   milk    was    in    good 
this  be  construed  to  mean  that  there    condition.     If  allowed   to  ferment   in 
shall  be  more  than  one  and  one-half    dry    receptacles,    the    butter    milk    is 
cents    gross    profits    made    from    time    dangerous.       We    would    be    glad    to 
wool   leaves   growers'    hands   until    it    have   the   actual   experience   of   read- 
arrives    at    the    distributing    center.      ers    who    have    fed    butter    milk    ex- 
Growers   who  desire  to  do  so  will    tensively. 

be    allowed    to    pool    their    clips    in  

quantities  of  not  less  than  minimum  GOOD  BERKSHIRE  LITTERS 

carloads  of    16,000    pounds   and   con-  

sign  the  wools  so  pooled  as  one  ac-  Berkshires.  as  a  breed,  have  the 
count  to  any  approved  dealer  in  any  reputation  of"  farrowing  smali  llt- 
approved  distributing  center.  Grow-  ters,  yet  the  fault,  if  such  is  the  case, 
ers  are  urged  to  adopt  this  latter  lies  mostly  with  the  feeder.  Berk- 
course  thru  county  agents  or  others,  shires  are  very  easy  keepers  aad 
thus  eliminating  the  profits  of  one  for  this  reason  are  especially  likely 
middleman.  to  be  kept   in   an  over-fat   condition. 

In  addition  to  these  prices,  the  This  in  any  breed  will  tend  to  the 
Government  is  to  pay  a  further  sum  farrowing  of  small  litters.  The  sow 
equal  to  4  percent  of  the  selling  prices  in  illustration  Is  shown  with  eight 
to  cover  compensation  or  commission  thrifty  little  fellows.  The  preceding 
to  approved  dealers  for  their  serv-  litter  numbered  ten. — R.  S.  Good, 
ices    in    collecting     and     distributing    York  Co..  Pa. 

wool.      On    wool    not    taken    by    the  _ 

Government    for    its   own    use,      and  QEJ  jjj)  qF  LICE 

which    may    be    allocated    for    other  

uses,  prices  will  also  be  fixed  in  ac-  When  you  see  your  hogs  rubbing 
cordance  with  July  30,  1917.  values  against  fences,  trees  and  every  eon- 
at Atlantic  seaboard  markets,  and  venlent  corner;  when  thay  don't 
on  such  wool  approved  dealers  shall  gain  and  are  restless;  when  their 
be  entitled  to  a  commission  or  com-  hair  is  rough,  and  their  skin  dis- 
pensation of  a  sum  equal  to  4  per-  ei'sed,  it  is  a  10-to-l  chanc?  that 
cent  of  the  selling  price  and  this  they  are  infested  with  lice.  Examine 
commission  or  compensation  shall  be  them  and  if  you  find  lice,  ge'  busy 
a  charge  against  the  wool  and  shall  with  crude  oil.  Use  this  liberally. 
be   collected    from   the   manufacturer   If  you    have   a   dozen   or   more   hogs, 


to    whom    the    wool    is    allocated. 


it    will    pay    you    to    purchase    a    hog 


The    grower    shall    be    entitled    to    oiler     and    let    your    hogs    oil    them- 
recelve   and   advance   up    to.   but    not,    selve.s.       They    will    soon    rid    thein- 


exoeedlng,  75  percent  of  the  fair  es- 
timated market  value  of  his  wool. 

Awaiting  Complete  Regulations 

Government     agents     in     wool-pro- 


selves  of  the  pests.  The.^e  hog  oilers 
allow  the  hogs  to  rub  the  oil  on  the 
Itchy,  lousy  parts  and  bring  sure 
death  to  the  lice  and  no  harm  to 
the  hogs.  Many  hog  raisers  play 
dacing  sections  have  been  notified  safe  and  keep  the  hog  oilers  in  their 
that    buying    will    not    be    permitted   hog  lots  the  year  round. — W.  E.  P. 


oi^  the  label 
means  Best 


in  the  Can 


"NICE "  PAINT 

READY  FOR  USE 


i^^n^ 


^NtSHES.Xf 

'«5. Fillers^ 


NICE 


••e**^ 


There  is  a  "Nice"  Paint  or  Varnish  product  for  your  every  need. 
**Nice"  House  Paints,  Barn  Paints,  Roof  Paints,  Wagon  and  Im- 
plement Paints,  Interior  and  Exterior  Stains,  Varnislies,  Trokal 
Pl«or  Finish,  Neeolyte  White  Enamel,  etc.,  are  quality  products 
through  and  through,  the  kind  of  material  it  pays  to  use.  Ask 
your  tJealer  or  write  us  for  prices,  color  cards.  Practical  instruct- 
ive booklet  called  "Paint  Pointers"  also  free  on  request. 


Eugene  E.  Nice 


Philadelphia 


ACPrH 


^# 


of  Gold"^ 


/coming  to  fanners  from  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  Weetern 
Canada.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to  \\i 
•30.  par  acre  and  raise  from  20  to  45  bushala  of  SS.  VIV 

wheat  to  tlie  aero  it's  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  oners 
in  her  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

160  Acre  Homesteads  Free  to  Settlers 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices.  Tbousand!<  of  farmers  from  the 
U.S.  or  thoir  sons  are  yearly  tnkina  advantage  of  this  great  oppor- 
tunity. Wonderful  yields  also  of  Data,  Barlay  and  Flas. 
Misad  Farming  is  fully  as  profitable  an  inrlostry  as  (rrain 
raising.  Good  schools,  marhetB  oonvenient.  climate  exceilant. 
Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Sapt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

F.   A.  HARRISON 
210  North  Third  St.,        Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Canadian  Uovernment  Agent. 


\ 


Which  Do  You  Prefer? 


Grow  hi 
pounds. 


ion  for  profit.  Help  them  develop  flesh  and  botic  to   carry  dMrcsIn 

.    Feed  thnn 

Martin's  Tankage 


Pure  and  cl.-an.  Our  materials  are 
carefully  »orted  and  cooicrd  thorough- 
ly under  hi^h  nt^am  pressure. 

Thoroughly    sround    and   excel- 
lently greened.      We  guarantee 
very    pound  to  k-  satisfactory 
or  money  refunded  at  once.  Write 
tor    feedms!  directions  and  prices. 

MARTIN'S  fin.    PhlljdsWJ,  ft 

HOa  TANKACE"" 


CashforOId  False  Teeth  ♦J?rU?l.:« 

Wo  p»y   up  t«  »2n  per  ■"'l.  al«o  rHh  fur  old  ijol'l.  silver 
platinum.  rtentfU  i!"l'l  .I'M  old  yild    jewelry.    Will  Hcnd 
cS-ih  hy    return    mftll    ami  will  hold    Koixls    10  d.^ys 
forsendor'.s  approval  of  your  price.      Mnllto 
N'aserrt  Tooth  Specialty  .      a007  8.  5tb  St.,  Pbtla.,  Pa. 


PIPE 


arrond  hand.  I  arce  stork  nil 
Rlics  furnished  with  new  thrend.i 
A  conpIlnRS.  Prompt  shlpmont. 
I.  F.  Grid  th,      416  MoTW  St.  PMla. 


12—572 


Pennsytvania  Farmer 


Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


Phil-adelphia,  Pa.,  May  27,  1918. 
Nobwitihstanding  the  fact  that  this  week 
haa  seen  very  heavy  offerinya  of  new  pota- 
toes, prices  have  held  up  remarkably  well. 
On  Monday  there  were  48  cars  of  new  pota- 
toes unloaded  at  West  PhiTMelphia  Market 
House  deixvt.  While  the  bulk  of  the  sup- 
plies were  from  Florida,  there  were  quite  « 
nunaber  from  South  Carolina  in  the  offer- 
ings Best  No.  1  barreled  stock  from  both 
states  was  selling  at  ?4.50(riJ5  per  barrel, 
mostly    $4.75ff?5.   with    No.    2's   from    $2.7jC'I' 


■will, 
plies 


of   course, 
increase. 


8.75    as   to   quaility. 
pound    S'acks    sold 
$4     and     No.     2's 
boxes     sold     from 
from      $1(51.15. 
Btronjr   and    active, 


Florida   potatoes   in    1.50 


» 


all  the  way  from  $3.2j(» 
from  f2@2.75.  BuiShel 
$lf«'$1.25,  and  hampers 
Old  iX)tatoes  also  rule 
witih  prices  from  10(3)  15c 
per  cwt.  higher  than  List  week,  sales  rang- 
ing generaUy  from  |1.25fi^l.50  per  cwt.  as 
to    quality.  , 

Sweet    potatoes    are    in    very    large    supply, 
le    few    remaining    meeting    a    good    demand 
around    $2.50    for    prime,    and    $1.25(ftl.60 
for    seconds    and    mediums. 
Vegetables 

Supplies  of  asparagus  frotn  nearby  Penn- 
eylvania  and  New  Jersey  points  continue 
to  arrive  freely  every  day,  but  under  a  good 
demand  and  movement  the  market  continues 
firm  and  active  on  all  fancy  stock.  There 
is  however,  a  wider  range  in  quality,  and 
consequently  in  value.  CoUossal,  20$r27c 
per  bunch;  fancy.  15f7?22e;  prime.  10(3) 
17c;  culls,  7(??12c.  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware asparagus  remains  8('r22c  per  bunrth. 
There  has  been  quite  a  decline  in  the  bean 
market,  both  green  and  w<ax  selling  at  m"cn 
lower  prices  tlhan  last  week.  Many  of  the 
arrivals  are  verv  poor,  spotted  and  heated, 
making  a  very  irregular  market.  Gj^^ 
beans  are  selling  all  the  way  from  7oc@ 
$2.25  per  hamj.er,  and  wax  beans  from 
$1(3' 2  50,  according  to  condition  and  qual- 
ity Some  beans  have  arrived  in  such  poor 
and  heated  condition  as  to  be  practically 
worthless.  Dried  beans  continue  in  ample 
supply.  WOiile  prices  are  showing  practic- 
ally no  change,  the  movement  is  very  sloiff 
and  the  market  is  dull  and  weak.  Mar- 
rows are  quotable  frotn  $13.50((<14  per 
owt;  pea  and  medium,  $12((il3;  red  kid- 
neys $V2@  13.50.  Arlidhokes  are  showing 
no  d'hange,  selling  generally  at  $4  0(j4.75  per 
drum,  mostly  '$4.50(n  4.75.  New  beets  are 
more  plentiful  and  lower.  At  the  same  tune 
the  market  is  active  at  prevailing  prices. 
Fancy  is  selling  quickly  at  4{(i5o  per 
bunch,  with  poor  and  heated  lower  Lnder 
the  light  supplies,  old  carrots  are  firm  and 
higiher  at  $3C<'4  per  bbl.  New  carrots  from 
nearby  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  points 
have  made  their  appearance  on  the  market 
and    are    selling    at    3  (a  4c    per    bunch 

There  is  no  change  to  be  noted  »n  in^ 
cabbage  market.  Best  Virginia  and  E»s- 
tern    S«hore    crates    are    selling    from    $l.o0(o) 

I.IO,       W1141      pool       lluZU       ^i.-w.,^    » i    -•■• 

ing    the     slump    in     cucumbers,     as     noted     m 
these   columns   last   week,    the   market    has    re- 
acted    and     fancy     southern      cucumbers     are 
now   selling  from   $3(3  4.25   per   hamper,    with 
choice     from     $.1.75  ^i  2.50.        A     little     sweet 
corn    has   made    its    appearance    on    the    mar- 
ket   and    has    uold    from    $3.50(3  4    per    crate. 
Egg  plants  are   quite   a   little   lower   Chan    last 
■week,     prices     ranging    generally     from     $3(g 
3.75    per    crate.       Nearby    Pennsylvania     and 
New    Jersey    kale    under    more    liueral    supply 
as    no^    selling   from    40  @  50c  per   box.    Prac- 
tically    all     t)he    lettuce    now    on    tlie    market 
is    being   supplied    from 
*and   New   Jersey   points 
has    been    selling    from 
and    New    Jersey     from 
Toonis    are     weaker    at 
The  onion   market   has   been   dull   and 
A   decline   in    prices,    however,    seenis 
stimulated    the    movement.       At    tliia 
sales   are    being    made    all    the    way    from    75c 
^1*1. 50     as     to    quality.       New     Jersey     peas 
have    made    their    appearance   on    the    market 
since    our    last   rei>ort    and    haTe    been    selling 
all     the    way    from    $1.25(3)1.65    per     basket. 
Soutliern    j.cas    are    neglected    unless    strictly 
fancy    and    prices   on    same    are    ranging    from 
^1^(2.25    per    hamper    as    to    condition.    Pars- 
ley  is   very   firm   under    light    supplies.    South- 
ern   barrels    are    selling    from    $6.50(3  7,    and 
nearbv    from    3  (3' 5c  per    bunch.      Peppers    are 
a     little    more    plentiful     and    the     market     is 
lower,    ranging    all    the    way     from     $2.50 (ffi 4 
per     crate     'as     to     quality.        Radishes     from 
neariby   Pennsylvania    and    New    Jersey    points 
and    unless    strictly    fancy    are    moving    very 
slorwly.    with    prices    ranging   from    l(t/ 2c    per 
bunch.        Pennsylvania     rhubarb)     is     showing 
Tery     little     change     from     last     week,     best 
selling     from     2  (3  3c     i>pr     bunch.        Scullions 
are    very    plentiful,    some    of    them    are    poor 
in    quality     and    prices    range    from    50c'fi$l 
per     100.        Pennsylvania     and     New     Jersey 
spinach,     after    having    been     a    p'ut    on     the 
market    for     several     days,     is     now     sliowing 
some    improvement    with    Twxes    selling    from 
25f(('50c    and     %     buslhel    baskets    from     10(3) 
25c.      Strictly   fancy   tomatoes   are    scarce  and 
when    here    are    selling   from   $4(3  5    per    crate 
for    144    size    and    $3(3  4    per    crate    for    180 
size,    with    the    Oems    or    216    size    selling    at 
$2.50(3^2.7.').       There    are,       however,       many 
T>oor.     9i>otted     and     wasty     tomatoes    on    the 
market    w«iioh    are    selling    aill    the    way    from 
$1.50(ff)2.50    as    to    size    and    quality.    Water- 
cress   is   meeting    a   slow    demand    at    l%(a)2c 
per    bunwh. 

rrulta 
The  past  week  has  been  a  derided  drop 
in  the  strawberry  market,  and  the  high 
■Dricpu  f>>nt  KnH  bppn  nrevnil'inir  a"  season 
are  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Supplies  had 
been  very  plentiful  from  nearby  New  Jer- 
sey. Maryland  and  Dolaw.ire  points  and 
these  berries  are  selling  mostly  from  8® 
10c  per  quart,  with  a  few  extra  fancy  at 
12(3  13c  and  some  poor  and  weak  as  low 
as  6p.  There  has  also  been  several  cars 
<»f  berries  from  Kentucky  on  flhe  market 
thia  week,  best  of  wbidh  are  selling  at  9(3^ 
lie  i>er  quart,  wi^h  poor  at  «(3)7c.  A  few 
cherries  from  Virgiai-a  are  making  their  ap- 
pparaf»ce,  the  first  arrivals  selling  from  30 
«H)>35c  per  quwrt  for  the  white  variety  and 
40c    for    the    black    cherries.      These    prices 


decline    rapidly    as  the    sup- 

Ponltry 

The  market  on  live  fowl  is  firm,  active 
and  higiher.  Sujaplies  are  moderate  aiMl 
oleaning  uip  promptly  at  31(<i)32c  per  i)Ound. 
Spring  chickens  are  gradually  increasing  in 
supply  and  the  market  is  gradually  easing 
off.  Sales  are  being  made  generally  from 
55(g)'62c  per  pound.  It  is  not  expected, 
however,  that  these  high  prices  will  long  be 
maintained,  as  an  easier  tone  is  now  in 
evidence.  Staggy  rosters  are  aibout  »teady 
at  23® 26c  and  oid  roosters  from  2'lfti)^3c. 
Ducks    are    about    steady    at    26  (3)  30c,     as    to 

variety.  _ 

Bgga 

Since  our  last  report  the  egg  market 
seems  to  have  touched  bottom  and  a  reac- 
tion H  now  taking  place.  Prices  are  show- 
ing a  little  advance,  being  about  2c  per 
dozen  higher  than  at  flhis  time  last  week. 
Nearby  current  re«eipts  are  now  selling  at 
34c;  neanby  firsts,  35V6c;  Western  flrrts, 
34c;  Western  extra  firsts,  35  %c.  The  de- 
mand and  movement  are  good  and  the  mar- 
ket is  ruling  firm   and  active   at  the  advance. 


PITTSBUKOH     PBODUCB 


Pittsburg(h,  Pa.,  May  27,  1918. 
The  volume  of  country  prodnice  moving 
is  large  and  high  prices  are  still  received 
for  many  descriptions.  In  fruits  there  is 
a  steady  call  for  S'trawberries  and  apples. 
The  movement  of  vegetaibles  includes  white 
potatoes,  peas,  beans,  onions,  tomatoes,  cab- 
bage,   celery    and    various    other    lines. 

Asparagus,  soufhern,  .$2.50  ©3.50  box; 
do.,  home  grown,  75r3)90c  per  bundle.  Beans, 
green,  $2@'2.50  hamper.  Beets,  $1@1.25 
hamper.  CaOrbage,  $25  0y)3O  ton;  do.  new, 
$1(312.25  crate.  Carrots,  new,  90c(rt)*l 
basket.  Cucumbers,  $3.50^4  bamper.  Horse- 
radish. $5.50(3  6  bbl.  Lettuce,  southern, 
$1.25^1.75  hamper;  do.  leaf,  10@20c  bkt. 
Onions,  $1.50(3)1.75  sack;  yellow,  $1.6o@ 
1.75.  Peas,  $2.50(3)2.73  hamper.  Potatoes, 
old,  $2@2.15  sack;  do.,  new,  $3.25@4.75 
bbl;  do.,  sweet,  $1. 90 C"  2.10  hamper  Ra- 
dishes, 20(3)30c  doz.  Rhubarb,  20  @  2.5c 
bundle.  Spinach,  30®  35c  bu.  Tomatoes. 
$4.75(36  cl^ate.  Apples,  $5@7.50  bbl. 
Strawberries,  $6®  6^25  crate;  do.,  fair, 
$5® 5.75.  .  ^   :,       , 

PoHltry  is  in  demand  and  is  quoted  at 
rather  higlh  prices.  Farmers  are  holding 
hens  on  the  farm  in  expectation  of  "higher 
prices  and  for  the  eggs  they  are  producing. 
The  demand  for  turkeys  is  light,  """hile 
there  is  a  very  good  demand  for  ^'c™ 
dressed  duckling's.  Geese  are  little  called 
for,    while    fancy   squabs   sell    readily. 

Live  Poultry. — Hens.  20® 22c  lb;  spring- 
ers. 32®  35c;  roosters,  20®22«;  turkeys, 
25®28c;  ducks,  28®30c;  geese,  20@22c; 
guinea    hens,    $1    pr.  „„^„.         ,^. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Hens,  33®  35c  lb, 
springers,  35®  40c;  turkeys,  38@40c; 
ducks,    35®36c;    fowls,    38®40c. 

Elgin  -prints,  4-5%@46c;  Elgin  tubs,  45 
®45%c;  New  York  cheese,  28@30c;  do.. 
Swis's,        32®  33c.  Selected       eggs,       36® 

37c;      eggs   at    mark,       33®  35c. 

Grain  and  Hay. — No.  2  yellow  ear  corn, 
«1. 90(3 1.95  bu:  No.  3  yellow  shelled,  $1.75 
®1.80;  No.  2  ■white  oats,  84®84%c;  No. 
3  do.,  82%®  83c  bu ;  standard  oats,  83% 
®84c  bu;  No.  1  timothy  hay,  $24®24.50 
ton;  No.  2  do.,  $22®22.50.  No.  1  light  mix- 
ed, $21® 22.  Rye  straw,  <14®  14.50.  Oat 
straw,  $11®11.50.  Wheat  straw,  $11® 
11.50. 


lettuce,  12 @  15c  head;  sweet  potatoes,  25® 
30c  %  pk;  new  potatoes,  25(rt)30c  H  pk ; 
old  potatoes,  40®  75c  per  bu ;  do.,  H®12c 
%  pk;  aipplles,  35@40«  Vi  pk ;  strawber- 
ries,   30®.35c    box 

Grain  Market. — Milling  wtheat,  $2.05  per 
bu;  rye,  <1.90;  oats,  80c;  shelled  corn, 
$1.40;  No.  1  timothy  hay,  $20  per  ton;  mix- 
ed hay,  $18;  i^heat  straw,  $17;  oat  straw, 
$10. 

TOBK    PEODUOE    MARKET 

York,    Pa.,    May    27,    1918. 

This  week  saw  the  first  York  County 
strawberries  dis'played  in  the  city  markets. 
The  price  dropped  suddenly  from  40c  last 
week  for  shipped  ones,  to  15c  for  the  home 
prodiTcit.  The  outlook  is  not  good  for  a 
large  crop.  A  few  cherries  are  offered.  This 
fruit  will  also  be  very  short  thruout  the 
<'Ounty. 

Eggs. — 28®  32c    per    dozen. 

Butter. — Country,  45  (3)  48c  lb;  se<parator, 
4,8®  50c    lb.      Milk,    10c    quart. 

Poultry. — Hens,  23®  25c  lb;  springers, 
40®  45c     lb;    dressed,     75  (3>  $1.75     each. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  8®lSc  %  pk ;  35 
®65c  -per  bn ;  asparagus,  5®  8*  bch;  new 
potatoes,  a5@i35c  %  pk ;  cabbage,  5®  12c 
hd;  lettuce,  3® 7c  lid;  beets,  3®'5c  bx; 
radishes,  2®  5c  bcih ;  onions,  3®  5c  bch; 
linra  beans,  18c  pt;  soup  beans,  15c  pf, 
corn  meal,  10®12c  qt ;  lurnijus,  15@20c  % 
pk. 

Fruit. — Apples.  15®  40c  %  pk;  straw- 
berries,   15®fi5c    bx;    currants,    10®  1.2c    bx. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $2.25;  corn, 
$1.90;  oats,  $1.10;  rye,  $2.15;  bran,  $2.50 
cwt;    middlings,    $3    per   cwt. 

Wholesale    Grain    Market. — Wheat,    ♦2.12; 
corn,    $1.60;    oats,    $1;    rye,    $2;    bran,    $48 
per   ton;   middlings,    $57   per   ton. 
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MEW  YORK  PBODTTOB 


New   York    City,    May    27,    1918. 
Trade   in   bntter   is   steady   but   quiet.   Eggs 
are  meeting   a    fair  demand    at    steady    prices. 
Good   poultry   sells   readily.      Strawberries    are 
arriving    plentifully.       New    potatoes    slow. 

Butter.  —  Creamery,  extras  (93  score), 
per  pound,  43  %  c  ;  hi^er  •score,  43%®44J4; 
thirds  to  firsts,  35® 44;  eUte  dairy,  35® 
42%:    ladles,     30@33c.  „,r,,  ^««- 

Cheese. — Colored  specials,  S5  %  (g)  J^tJc , 
daisies.    25®25%c.  „«^,-   . 

Eggs. — Fresh  gathered  extra,  36®  37c, 
extra  firsts,  34%@35%c;  nearby  white.  fln« 
to  fancy.  40®  41c;  ordinary  to  good,  31  «£ 
38c:    browns.    38®  39c. 

and  Greens. — Asparagus,  fancy 
doz.  bchs;  prime,  $1.50®2; 
Beets,  per  bbl.  $1®2. 
100-lb.  bag,  50c  @  $2.  Pota- 
$1.75®2  per  100  lbs.  Car- 
rots, $1.25®.2  per  barrel.  Scullions,  per 
100  bchs.,  $1@2;  spinadi.  per  bbl., 
25c®$1.25.  „  ^     .^ 

Apples.— Baldwin,      $4®  8;       Ben       D«vi«, 

S3.£0®5.50. 

^♦— :;,^ 

PHIIJIDEIPHIA  UVE  STOCK 


Vegetables 
$!2.a5@2.75 
culls,        $11.25. 
Onion«,     per 
toes,    Jersey, 


Jane   1,   1918. 

prime  heavies,  $17.40®  17.50;  mediums, 
$18(3118.10;  heavy  and  light  yorkers.  $18.10. 
(318.15;  pigs,  $18.15@18.25;"_  roughs, 
$14.50®15.25. 

Baltimore,'  Md.,  May  27. — Lambs  and 
Sheep. — Choice,  fat  sheep,  10®  12c;  fair, 
6(<(8c;  inferior,  rough,  head,  $2.50@4:  old 
bucks,  as  to  quality  and  condition,  8®  10c; 
spring  lambs,  fat,  18®  20c;  do.,  poor  to  fair, 
15®  18c.  Beef  Cattle. — Young,  fa-t  steers, 
prime,  11®  12c;  steers,  1,000  pounds.  9® 
10c;  oxen,  7® 9c;  bulls,  8®  9c;  large  young 
cows,  in  good  order,  7®  8c;  cows,  poor  to 
medium  grades,  pound,  4®)  5c;  fresh  cows 
with  calf,  head,  $40®  75;  poor,  thin,  meadow 
stock.  4®  5c. 

Live  Pigs.— -What  demand  prevail  for  plg« 
is  centered  on  large-sized,  sleek  pigs.  Small, 
half-grown  are  dull  and  overlooked.  Pigs, 
as  to  size  and  condition,  $4® 6  each;  &hoats, 
as    to    size.    $6®  8. 

Calves.— Choice,  handy-weight  veals,  16c; 
do.,  heavy,  fat  veals,  15c;  good  veals,  15c; 
heavy,  smooth,  fat  calves,  head,  $18®  20c; 
heavy,  or  rough  calve«,  bead.  $14®  16; 
small,    thin    calves,    per    head,    $8®  10. 

« 

NEW  YORK   HAY  AKD   OBillll 

New   York    City.    May   27.    1918. 

Feed. — Prices  for  all  qualities  failed  to 
display  imjwrtant  changes  on  Saturday.  The 
usual  half-^holiday  market  prevailed,  and,  as 
the  season  is  over,  no  special  activity  in 
the  way  of  new  business  is  expected  for 
some  time.  Mills  are  making  contract  de- 
liveries as  fast  as  possible,  this  being  es- 
pe<flaUy  true  of  linseed  meal,  and  were  it 
not  for  this  stocks  would  undoubtedly  show 
important  accumulation.  Business  is  pos- 
sible for  proimpt  Western  shipment  at  about 
$50  per  ton.  Barley  feed  was  unsettled  for 
a  time  and  oats  feed  was  also  in  the  same 
position,  but  of  late  offerings  have  been  re- 
duced materially.  Corn  feed  meal  holds 
strong,  and  there  is  not  muc»h  for  sale.  Quo- 
tations (prompt  Western  sJiipment):  Rye 
middlings,  $53;  oat  feed,  $19  per  ton;  bar- 
ley feed,  $43.50;  linseed  meal,  per  ton,  $50; 
corn    feed   meal,   "$55.50   per   ton. 

Hay  and  Straw. — There  are  moderate  of- 
ferings of  better  grades  of  bay  at  all  ter- 
minal points  and  prices  are  steady  on  such. 
On  medium  and  low  grades  market  stiU 
favors  buyers  and  there  is  little  opportunity 
to  move  the  liberal  offerings  of  more  or  less 
unsound    damaged    hay 

Hay. — No.  1,  prime,  $28®  30;  No.  2,  $25 
®27;    fancy    clover  mixed.    $25®27. 

Straw. — No.    1    rye,    $18. 

Corn. — No.     3,     no     quotations. 

Oats. — No.    2,    white,    81®81%c. 


nearby    Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania   stock 

$1®3    as    to    quality. 

75c®  $2.25.       Mush- 

25^1  40c     per    pound. 

draggy. 

to    have 

writing 


BALTIMORE    PRODUCE 

Baltimore.    Md.,    May    27,    1918. 

Produce. — Potatoes,  white,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  $1®1.25  cwt;  do..  New 
York,  $1®1.25.  Sweet  potatoes,  yellow,  $6® 
6.50  bbl;  $1.75f(i  2  hamper.  Asparagus, 
$1.50®  2.25  doz.  Beets,  3®  5c  bch.  Cab- 
bage, new,  $l®.1.5a  crate.  Cucumbers.  $2.50 
@3  crate.  Lettuce,  40® 50c  basket.  Onions, 
yellow,  $1.50®  1.75  cwt;  spring,  $l®l.a5 
per  100  bchs.  Radishes,  $1®1.25  basket. 
Tomatoes,  $2.50@4  crate.  Rhubarb,  $2  per 
100. 

Fruity— StrAwOierries,  -8®  12c;  Eaistern 
Shore.    6® 8c. 

Butter. — Creamery,  western,  fancy,  46® 
47c;  choice,  44®  45c;  pound  prints,  47® 
48c;  do.,  firsts,  44@45c.  Nearby  creamery, 
41®  42c;  do.,  first*,  39® 40c.  Dairy  prints, 
31  r3 32c;    do.,    firsts,    31® 32c. 

Eggs. — State,  Pennsylvania  and  nearby, 
33c:  Easter  Shore  and  Virginia,  32c;  Soutih- 
erns,    32c. 

Live  Poultry. — Oliickens,  30® 35c;  do., 
springers,  .55c®  60c;  old  roosters,  18®  20c; 
ducks,  23®26c;  pigeons,  35®40c  pr;  guinea 
fowls,    60®  75c    each. 

Hay  and  Straw. — No.  1  timothy,  $31® 
31.50:  standard  timothy,  $30®30.50;  No.  2 
timothv.  $29.50®  30;  No.  1  light  clover 
mixed,  $29.50®30:  No.  2  light  clover.  $28.50 
®29.  No.  1  clover  mixed,  $28.50®  29;  No. 
2  $26®28.  No.  1  straight  rye  straw,  $16.50 
®17.  No.  1  tangled,  $15.50®  16;  wheat 
straw,     $14®  15;    oats    straw,    $15  rf/ 16.50. 

Grains. — Wheat,  bag  Jots,  $2@2.14  bu. 
Corn,  bag  lots,  wliite,  $1.65®  1.70  bu ;  yel- 
ilow  ear  corn,  $1.60  bu.  Standard  white 
oats,  80%®81c;  No.  3  white,  79®80c.  Rye. 
No.  2  western,  $1.90®2.01;  bag  lots,  $1.50 
bn. 


Philadelphia,    Pa.,    May    27,    1918. 

Beef    Cattle. — There    wa«     a     fairly    active 

J .-J    *«».   otoooo    onH    fhf>   murket    ruled    firm 

and  hSg<her  under  light  offerings.  Bii"' 
and  cows  were  well  cleaned  up  at  full  tlg- 
ures.  Calves  met  witih  fair  sale  and  values 
were    well    maintained.  . 

Steers,  good  to  choice,  $16®17..iO,  fair 
to  good,  $15(316;  common  to  fair, 
$13.50®15;  bulls,  fair  to  good,  $11®13; 
common  to  fair,  $9®  11 
dhoice,  9@ll%c;  fair 
7%rn9c;  bologna  cattle, 
common,    4®'5c;    calves. 


cows,  fat,  per  lb., 
to  good,  per  lb., 
cthoice.  5\4(3)7%c; 
extra    choice,    $16® 


cows, 

and 

20® 

3A@ 


UlNCASTEE   PRODUCE 

l.mn<-aster,    Pa.,    May   27,    1918. 

Asparagus  in  great  quantities  was  offered 
on  the  markets  today,  but  despite  the  only 
♦air  demand,  prices  fabled  to  drop  and  the 
choicest  bunches  sold  for  8  and  10  cents. 
The  market  was  also  glutted  with  straw- 
berries. Home-grown  berries  were  offered 
in  small  quantities  and  sold  raipidly  for  25 
(f?)30  cents  per  V>ox.  Eggs  advanced  to  37® 
88  cents  "per  dopen,  some  sales  late  in  tihe 
day    being    reported    at    35    cents. 

Butter  and  Eggs.— Creamery  butter.  Me 
per  lb;  country  butter,  50c;  fresrti  eggs.  85 
®i38c   per  dozen. 

Poultry. — Dressed  oild  chickens,  $1.2-5® 
1.7.'>;  dres<!ed  young  chfckens.  $1.2.5;  live 
<?hicken«.  $1.75®2  per  pair;  old  live  ehl«k- 
ens.    35r    per    lb. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits. — Asparagni.  10« 
per  bunch ;  sj>inadh,  20e  %  pk :  new  paas. 
40c  %  pk :  new  beans.  25® 30c  %  pk; 
tomaioei,     20c    box;     l>m«    'beans,    20e    pliit; 


16.50;    fair   to   good,    $14®  15;    common,    $10 
@12;    Tennessee    and    southern.    $8®  13.50. 

Shee^)  and  Lambs. — Demand  was  fairly 
active  and  values  were  well  mainfwined 
under    moderate    offerings.  ,„^ 

Sheep,  sheared,  wetlhers.  extra,  $14.50  (<i) 
15;  good  to  choice,  $13®  14;  medium.  $10 
®11;  common,  $6®  8;  lambs,  slieared, 
heavy,  fat,  $12®12.56;  «flioice,  $17.50®18; 
medium.     $15®16;     inferior,     $10@13. 

Hogs. — Western  advices  were  ntronger 
and  prices  here  were  s>-mpa*betically  high- 
er under  moderate  offerings  and  a  fairly 
active  demand.  Quotations  for  best  wes- 
tern,   $19.50. 

fity  Dressed  Stock. — ^The  market  for 
steers,  heifers  and  cows  ruled  firm  under 
moderate  offerings  and  a  fairly  active  de- 
mand.     Other   descriptions    were    firmly    held. 

Steers,     22  (3  28c;     heifers,     22®  25c; 
18®  23c:      calves.      24r3i<25c;       southern 
barnyards.     16®20e;    country    dressed, 
22c;     sheep,     cihoice,     28®  29c;     lambs, 
85c;  hogs,    25  %c. 

LIVE     STOCK     MARKETS 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  27. — Cattle. — Re- 
ceipts, 615  head,  against  1,055  head  last 
Monday;  market  fairly  active,  prices  steady, 
vards  cleared:  good  to  prime  fat  steers,  $14 
®  15.50;  medium  to  good  steers,  $13.50(<i' 
14.50;  common  to  medium  steers,  $11.25® 
12  90;  good  to  prime  fat  bulls,  $11.25®13; 
medium  to  good  bulls,  $ll(3il2.25;  common 
to  medium  biklls.  $9.90f«ll;  good  to  prime 
fat  cows,  $9(3  10.25;  medium  to  good,  $8.25 
(318.75;  common  to  medium,  $7(3  8;  medium 
to  good  l)Ologna  bulls,  $5.25  r3  6;  common 
grade  lK)lopna  bull.s,  $5(3  5.75;  calves,  best 
grade.     14';*  15c    per    lb;    plain,    10®12%c. 

Hops,. — Receipts,  173  head:  market  slow; 
prices  lower;  best  grades,  $18.50®  19; 
roughs,     $16.25®  16.75. 

New  York  City,  May  27. — ^Beeves. — Re- 
ceipts, 2.490;  steady:  steers,  $13®  17.25; 
bulls.    $9®  14;    cows,    $5.50®  14. 

Calves. — Receipts,  8.300;  weak, 
♦  12.50r316.25;  culls  and  little  calves. 
®12:    skim   milk   calves,    $10®  11. 

Sheen>        and        Lamli*. — Receipts, 
weak;    sheep,    $7®  15;     spring    lambs. 
23.50:    clipped    lam^s,    $13®16;    wool 
$20®21. 

Hogs. — ^Receipts,    5,800;    market    lower, 
$18.25®18.50;    rougiis,    $16.50. 


PHILADELPHIA   HAY   AND   ORAIH 

Philadelphia.   Pa.,    May    27,    1918. 

Bvled  Hay  and  Straw. — Receipts,  12 
tons  of  hay.  Desirable  grades  of  hay  were 
kept  well  cleaned  up  and  firm.  Straw  was 
lin  moderate  supply  and  quiet,  with  li-ttle 
cliange   in    prices. 

Timothy  hay,  according  to  location — No.  1 
large  bale«,  ^30;  No.  1,  small  bales, 
$30;  No.  2,  $27®28;  No.  3,  $22@24:  sam- 
ple, $15®  18;  no  grade,  $10®  15;  clover- 
mixed  hav.  liartit  mixed.  $27®' 28;  No.  I  do., 
$25.50®26.50;    No.    2,    do.,    $18(3  20. 

Straw. — No.  1  «traight  rye,  $20.50®  21; 
No.  2  do.,  $19.50@20;  No.  1  tangled  rye, 
$18. 50®  19;  No.  2  do.,  $17.50®  18;  No.  1, 
■wheat  straw,  $17.50;  No.  2  do.,  $16.50;  No. 
1    oat    straw,    $17.50;    No.    2    do..    $16.50. 

Corn. — No.    2    yellow,    $1.70(ii  1.72. 

Oats. — No.     2    white,     83%®84c. 

f 

PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MARKET 

Philadelphia.   Pa.,    May    27,    1918. 

Butter. — ^The  market  was  quiet  and 
showed  no  important  change.  The  Produce 
Exchange  w«8  closed  and  there  was  vir- 
tually   no    wholesale    trading    on    the    street. 

Western,  fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  ex- 
tras, 44  %c;  high-scoring  goods,  45% 
®46%c;  extra  firsts,  43%r<i'44c:  firsts,  42® 
43c;  seconds,  39®  41c;  s-weet  creamery,  ex- 
tra, 45%c;  under  grades,  41(3  45c;  nearby 
prints,  extra,  49c;  jobbing  salea  of  fancy 
brands,  50(i?'52c;  fair  to  good.  43®47c; 
garlicky,    35®  40c. 

Receipts,  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  3,114  tubs  of  butter  and  2,733 
cases  of  eggs. 


CHEESE    MARKET 

Watertown.  N.  Y..  sold  4,300  boxes  May 
25,  at  21  %c.  At  Cuba  and  Salamanca  quo- 
tations  rule. at  22 %c. 


veals, 
$10.60 

4.330; 
$20® 
lambs. 


at 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  27. — Cattle  strong; 
swpply    fl'ty    load«;    prime,    $16.50®17. 

Sheep. — Lower,  supply  15  double  decks; 
prime  wetihers.  f  13.50®il4.25;  culls  and 
common.  $6(3  9;  lambs,  $10®  17:  veal  calves, 
$15®1525. 

Hogs. — Lower;    receipts.    40    double   decks; 


NEW   YORK  MILK  MARKET 

New  York  City,  May  27,  1918. 
The  market  is  approaching  the  maximum 
flush  period  and  a  considerable  sumlus  is 
being  manufactured.  The  distributors  and 
producers  do  not  seem  to  be  satisfi.^d  with 
the  metiliod  of  making  rates  wiuhout  the  aid 
of  the  Federal  Mifk  Commission,  despite  the 
droji  cf  66  cents  which  the  distributors 
will  p.iy  to  the  jiroducers  in  June.  The 
Comimissien  has  iirovided  a  balance  wheel 
wlicse  value  is  now  recognized.  The  dis- 
tributors and  producers  are  hoping  and  ex- 
pecting to  be  aible  to  get  toget<her  under 
its  operation  in  time  for  flhe  fixing  of  July 
rates.  The  rates  for  June  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  distributors,  condensers,  etc.,  with 
the  Dairymen's  League  to  the  producers  of 
Grade  B  in  the  first  district  are  $1.80.  for 
3  porrent  milk;  $2.04,  or  approximately 
4.33  cents  a  quart,  for  3.6  jiercent ;  and 
$2.20   for   4   percent. 

Receipts    of    milk     and    cream     in 
cans     for    week     ending     May     25th 
follows: 
Railroad  Milk  Cream 

Erie      42  444  3,706 

Sn«quehanna      5.734  47 

West      Shore       11.140  1.150 

IjackAW<ann<s       68,720  2.110 

N.    Y.   Central     (long   haul) .  134,099  3,686 

Ontario      41.762  7.694 

Le-high    Valley     61,743  2,825 

New     Haven      5,010  50 

Pennsylvania       11,390  275 

Ot>her    Sources     7.430  23'> 


40-quart 
were     a» 


•^"°*  ^'  ^"«-  Pennsylvania  Farmer 

fruits  and  later  the  canning  of  vege-  wheat  pastry  flour.  In  that  all  of 
tables  was  begun.  I  have  always  them  are  largely  starch  with  almost 
had  as  good  success  with  vegetables  no  gluten,  they  can  be  used  inter- 
as  with  fruits,  altho  the  process  var-  changeably  fairly  well.  However, 
tes  more  with  vegetables  than  with  paatry  made  with  com,  rice,  ryo, 
Child  Welfare  fruits.      We    enjoy    the    varied    diet  barley  or  potato  flour  or  with  com- 

Th©    great    world's    war    and    its   '^^^'^^   '^^y   afford   thru   the  months  meal  cannot  be  rolled  as  thin  as  that 

varied  activities  have  so  detracted  the   '^^®"   ^^""^  *''®  ^°^  ^^  ««*«o°- 

One   of   the   easiest   things   to   can 

from  the  garden  is  rhubarb.     I  have 

canned     this     appetizing      vegetable 


13—573 


attention  and  interest  of  the  people 
irom  the  ordinary  activities  that  In 
many  instances  home  duties  and 
home  charities  have  been  neglected. 
Settlement  workers  and  charity  or- 
ganizations have  felt  this  very  much 
during  the  past  two  years.  The 
figures  show*  that  child  mortality 
was  greater  during  the  past  year 
than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  A 
great  part  of  the  increase  is  at- 
tributed directly  to  greater  neglect 
of  children.  A  case  in  mind,  prob- 
ably an  extreme  one,  is  of  a  woman 
who  spent  every  afternoon  at  a  sew- 
ing club,   leaving  her  three  children 


for  several  years  by  the  cold  water 
method  and  have  never  lost  a  can. 
The   process   is   as   follows: 

Cut  the  rhubarb  as  for  cooking  or   -,-,_„.JZIIII  ~~ 

for  pies;  pack  uncooked  in  sterilized   PRESERVING   THE   LIFE  OF  THE 


made  with   wheat   flour. 

Whipped  Cream  Berry  Pie 
Similarly,   whipped   cream   may  be 
mixed    among    the    berries,      but    of 
ourse  this  can  not  be  set  in  the  oven 
as   with   the   meringue   pie. — H.    M. 


ICE-BOX 

Our    zinc-lined    Ice-box    of    vener- 
able  age   began    to   leak.      This   was 
going    to    make    the    wood    decay    in 
short  order.     Otherwise  the  refriger- 
rhubarb,  I  cover  with^coMwIIer'Te't    ^'°''   "^^^    *°°   ^""'^    ^°    discard,    so   I 
it  come  to   a  boil,   drain,   add   sugar   """^  ^^^''^^  °'  "'"^"'^  *°  ^'  ^^^  ^°'^°°» 
,       ,   ^,  and   cook   until   soft.      Less   sugar   is   ^°*'    ^***®*    °'    *^®    cupboard,    having 

who   were  '/o^ /our   to   e  ght   years   ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  and   much    *^^™    °^«'^^P-      '^^^^    ^   P^^»^«^    *^« 

of  age  to  shift  for  themselves.   They   ^,  ^^^  ^^,^  ,^  „„,,.^  ^^  ,«  *u.  «__"   zJnc,    being    careful    to    cover    every 


Jars,  fill  to  overflowing  with  pure, 
cold  water,  seal  and  run  hot  parafine 
around  the  lid.  This  makes  delicious 
sauce  In  winter,  either  when  com- 
bined with  apples,  dried  or  green,  or 
used  alone  in  pies.     In  cooking  fresh 


What  Are 
Liberty  Bonds? 

What  Are  Their  Market  Possibilities? 

What  Is  Their  Cash  Value? 

What  Is  Their  Collateral  Valae? 

Shoold  the  3 1^8  and  48  Be  Converted? 

These  nuestlon.s  and  many  others 
conoeruing  Liberty  Bon<l«  are  an- 
swered in  detail  in  tlie  Lilierty 
Hond  iasue  of  our  fortnightly  pub- 
lication 

Securities  Suggestions 

Tliig  pnhlleatlon,  which  cur- 
rently discuBses  important  develop- 
menta  in  the  flnanrial  world,  will 
be  sent  to  you,  with  boolclet  de- 
acriblng 

The  Part  Payment  Plan 

To    art    fJime    free    booklets, 
write  us  for  l-i-FF. 

R.CMEGARGEL^ca 

Estmblithad  I90I 

Memben  Hew  York  «  Chicago  Stocli  Ezchanfltf 

27  Pine  Street -ATew  York' 


were  not  only  exposed  to  physical 
dangers  on  the  street,  but  also  to 
bad  influences  which  at  last  pro- 
duced such  an  effect  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  over-enthused  moth- 
er. She  at  last  dropped  all  her  out- 
side interests  and  Is  attempting  to 
undo  what  has  been  done  in  her 
liome,  but  with  poor  success 
in 


of  the  acid  is  carried  off  in  the  first 
water. — Peggy  Norwood. 


portion  of  It  thoroly.  Then  I  painted 
one  side  of  the  muslin,  and  laid  it 
on  the  painted  zinc,  fitting  it  down 
smoothly  onto  the  freshly  painted 
surface.  Then  I  left  the  ice-box  out 
in  the  yard  for  a  couple  of  days  to 
!I"'^:„5^^^'°^  *^^  set  the  paint  thoroly  dry.  Then  I 
epg   gayg   tijQ   tQp   Qf  •jjjg  muslin    a   good 

coat  of  paint,   and   let  that  get   dry. 


DELICIOUS    STRAWBERRY    PIES 

Two-Cnist  Pie 

Make    a    flaky 
bottom    crust     with     unbeaten 


How   ^^^^^  *o  prevent  soaking.     Make  the 
uch   better  it   would   have   been   to   '"'^^^  according  to  the  directions  giv-  ^nd  behold  I 'hid  a  rejuvenated  ice- 
have    remembered    in    time    that   she   !°_ ''®'°JI,_^^'''""''°°^*''^*.*^°^    P*«;   box  ready  to  do  service  again,  which 


try.  Thickening  the  Juice  with  j^  ^as  continued  to  render  with  sat- 
corn  starch  Is  sometimes  resorted  to,  j^f^etlon  since  1915,  it  revival  year, 
but  it  makes  a  Juicier,  more  delect-  ^  leaky  dish-pan  was  slmilarlv  treat- 
table  and  attractive  pie  not  to  thick-  ed   with   paint    and   muslin,      and    is 

-   l\\^'  ^;^"  very   much,   using  only  ^^ed    for    my    dish    drip    pan.-Mrs. 

ties  and  there  has  been  inaugurated   ^J,       flour  sprinkled  on  the  under  RH^abeth    O.    Jean.      Baltimore    Co.. 

crust.       Fresh    berries    served     with 


was    flrst    a   mother   and    secondly    a 
charit,v  worker. 

We  are  awakening  this  year  to  the 
fact  .that  we  must  take  care  of  the 
babies  as  well   as   the  newer  actlvi 


Leg  Comfort 

Don't  naffer  from  Varleo«« 
Velnx,  Les  Ulcers,  Weak 
Anklm,  Swollen  Lees,  or  other 
leg  troubles  which  need  con- 
stant, certain  support. 
COBUSS  LACKD  STOCKrNO 
will  make  you  happy  and  eaay. 
Throw  away  torturing  elastics 
or  troublesome  bandages,  and 
forget  leg  troubles.  Corliss 
Stockings  made  to  measure, 
without  elastic,  wear  for  many 
months.  Wasltable  and  sani- 
tary, light  and  durable.  Cost 
only  92.25  each,  or  two  for  the 
same  limb,  9S.75.  and  you'd 
gladly  pay  much  more  for  the 
support  and  ease.  Call  and  be 
measured  free,  or  write  tt\v 
self-measurement  blank  No.8 
Hours  9  to  6  dally;  Sat.  9  to  f. 
We  also  make  abdominal 
belts    (non    elastic)    to    order. 

Penna.  Corliss  Limb  Specialtv  Co. 

1211-13-15  Filbert  St..  Phila..  Pa. 

Suite  430.  Bell  phone  Walnut  VSl 


a  movement  to  make  this  Child  Wel- 


f  ..«  v«  -      -nr     J      *u  *  4    ^^^^  P^®<^®  *^^  to  t^e  attractiveness 

fare  Year.     We  in  the  country  must   „.  n.  , 

of  the  serving. 


Md. 


not  think  this  Is  exclusively  for  the 
children  of  the  cities.  We  need  the 
?nni6  cars  for  children  of  ths  couii- 


As   a   matter  of   economy  consider 
Meringue    Pie  the  possibilities  of  the  old-fashioned 

Cook  the  berries,  thirken  the  juice    ^^^  °^  buying  foods   In   bulk.   Pack- 

„  ^^^   goods    have    their   value,    but    in 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMEIt 
PATTERNS 


Give  figrnres  and  leMers  of  each  pat- 
tern exactly  as  printed  at  beginning 
of  ea«h  description  or  we  will  not  be 
responsiUle  for  correct  filling  of  or- 
der*. Give  bust  measure  when  ordering 
waist  patterns,  waist  meia<sure  for 
skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  261  S. 
Third     Street,     Philadelphia,     Pa. 


try.     Of  course,  we  realize  that  nat-   with    1    level    tablespoonful    of   corn-    these  days  "t  may  not  be  good   buy 
ural   conditions   are    much    better   in   starch  per  quart  of  berries    (dissolve    ing  to  pay  for  the  package. 
many    respects    in    the   country,    but 

teachers  and  inspectors  find  that  the  """' "" ""-..„.„„.„„...„„ ..„„„„.„„.„,„«„.. 

city  children  are  better  looked  after 
in  many  respects  than  are  country 
children.  This  is  especially  true  as 
to  physical  defects.  The  law  requir- 
ing examination  for  eye,  ear,  nose, 
throat  and  teeth  defects,  and  the 
application  of  proper  treatment  is 
better  carried  out.  All  this  is  done 
at  public  expense  If  parents  are  not 
able  to  do  it  themselves. 

Many  a  child  is  considered  dull  or 
vicious  and  does  not  get  along  well 
in  school  simply  because  of  bad 
eyes,  adenoids,  dull  hearing  or 
some  other  curable  ailment.  We.  as 
mothers,  should  look  after  these 
things  most  carefully.  And  we  must 
not  stop  with  our  own  childron; 
there   may   be   others    in   our   neigh-  White    Summer    Suit.    With    Black  quires    e'VardrorSB-inch"  maVeriaL 


Plants      Plants 


Ail  leading  varieties  now  ready.  Toma- 
t-n  r^Unf.  .>..;...  ei  ^n nv\n      /-  i  ■ 

plants  $1.00  per  1000.  Pepper  plants 
$3.00  per  1000.  Celery  plants  ready 
June    1 0th. 

OROL  LEDDEN,        S«weII,  N.  J. 
Bell  Phone   9J-2 

Larittt  Grower  of  otgetable  planU 
in   Note   Jersey. 


2421. — Serviceable  Work  Dress. — 
The  closing  is  reversible.  The  belt 
ends  hold  the  fulness  over  sides  and 
back,  at  waistline.  Pattern  is  in  7 
sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40.  42,  44  and  46 
inches    bust    measure.      Size    38    re- 


borhood  who  are  less  interested  or 
careful  and  who  do  not  realize  the 
importance  of  these  things.  Make 
this  a  part  of  your  grange  or  club 
work  and  try  to  impress  Its  Impor- 
tance upon  all  mothers.  Only  by 
such  care  can  we  develop  a  strong 
Physical  foundation  In  the  children 
of  our  neighborhood. 

When  people  have  good  health 
and  strong  bodies,  moral  questions 
will  not  be  so  hard  to  solve.  All  this 
helps   to  create  a  better  state  of  so- 


Trim 

(Photo   By    Underwood  &  Und«rwood) 
iiiiiiiiiitiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiHiiHHiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinnniinniiinu 

the  cornstarch  first  in  cold  water). 
Sweeten  with  1  cup  of  sugar  per 
quart  of  berries.  After  the  filling 
has  set,  cover  it  with  a  meringue  and 
set  the  pie  back  into  the  oven  for 
the  meringue  to  brown. 

Uncooked  Berry  Pie 
A   novel    and   delicious  strawberry 


>rice,    10   cents. 


ciety,  and  as  each  neighborhood  Is  pie  is  made  by  putting  uncooked 
improved  that  in  turn  helps  th»  berries  In  a  baked  crust,  sifting  sugar 
state,  the  nation  and  the  world.  over  them,  and  then  mixing  a  sweet- 

Cold  Water  Canning  ®"®^    meringue   among   them,    cover- 

I  read  with  much   Interest  the  dl-  ^^^  *^^"*  ^®"  ^^^"^  **•   '^en  setting 


HOHE  CANNER 


Maajr  are  makinr  tl  S.OO  ■.id  ap  p«r  day.  ea 
ninr  Fmit  and  Vegetables  lor  market,  nei^h 
bora  and  borne  nae  with  a 

"FAVORITE-  HOME  CANNKR 
Made  better,  hut  lonrer  no  wtite.  fiTci  be»t 
retult».    ates  lea*  fuel,  eair  to  operate. 
Price*.  $3.25  and  np.   We  furnish  can* 
and  labeli.  Write  for  FREE  BOOIU-ET. 
We    ako   maauf actor*  Home  and   Commtniitw 
Stea^  Preasore  Oatfits. 

The  Carolina  Motal  Products  Co., 
Post  Offic*  Box   120      WUniiyeton.  M.  C 


$10,000.00 


tkitMsnv, 
As  low  as 

.$13.15 


It  is  tfei  tast  iM  cknptst  tm  Miit. 
HERTZLER  ft  ZOOK 
PortaMc 
Wood 


Saw 


ia  ea-sy  to  op«?rate. 

Only  )13.1Sssw  nmlr  to 
which  rippiDg  f»li;n  -«n 
be  wldad.  Uuftriint<-f>d 
1  7««r.  Moot  ri-rimled 
it  not  utisfactory. 
Srad  for  catalog. 

Hertz)«r  &  Zook  Co. 
Bo»»  lfellevill«.  P.. 


2435. — Easy-to-Make   Apron. — The 


ren„„„,    ,„,   ca„n,„.    vegetable.     In   !"._!"«   °«"    <»  "'   «■"'    "rown    th,   ^ruer'n"";,'™'  '"size"  °'lmln'  32°34 ; 


Totals       

Same    week    last   year 


.379,472 
.691. 003 


21.77B 
19.323 


Pennsylvania  Farmer  of  May  18.     It  ^leringue. 

's  not  many  years  since  the  practice  War  Pie  Crusts 

f^f   canning    food    was    started.      The        Since    corn    flour,    rice    flour    and 

first     work    was     done    chiefly     with  potato   flour  are  very  similar  to   the   cents. 


medium.  36-38;  large.  40-42;  and 
extra  large,  44-46  Inches  bust  meas- 
ure. A  medium  size  requires  4S 
yards  of  36-inch  material.     Price,  10 


Get 


For  Your  Empty  Bags 

Don't  throw  Bway  aBinfflobaff— 

^fy  ra  worth  noiMy  to  roa,  PricM  are 
way  up  now.  Cash  tn  oo  all  yoq  haw 
Bat  >>«  aura  roa  ratour  priceabafor 
rj««  aell  a  atwlo  oo*.  Wa  narantaa  tnam 
Hbwal  rradinr.  Onr  20  yeara  (n  boat. 
^!^^*  T<x>r  aaauianca  of  a  aqoara  daal 
.timn.  Wj  buy  any  quantity. 
trbt  Jpatd  on  all  ahipoianta  to 
,.  ,  •n-  Find  out  what  real  aabsfao 
PM  Is.  Writa  uuick.  atatius  what  yoo 
•**•■    Adrtmaa 


WhrH 


, -,WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 

Lf2  Dock  St.        St.  Louia.  M«». 


as 


A 


R        n       RFH^     Btedto  Lay.     BIti«  Ribbon 
Kcp.  tl..Mfor  IS:  $8.5t  for  IM. 


'•»":V*" 


14—574 


ffenrispit^tmia  Farmer 


June  1,  1918. 


Jane  1^  1918. 


A 


pniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiirtiiliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiilliiiiiiiiii^ 


Two  Pairs  of  Shoes 

Bp  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 


Copyrigkt.  latanutioaal  PreM  Burtui. 


Illliilllliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 


I  don't  exactly  know  why  Cap'n  To  tell  you  the  truth,  we  hadn't 
Jonadab  and  me  went  to  the  post-  thought  of  opening  'em — not  yet — 
office  that  night;  we  wa'n't  expect-  so  that  was  kind  of  one  on  us,  as 
ing  any  mail,  that's  sartin.  I  guess  you  might  say.  But  Jonadab  ain't 
likely  we  done  fl  for  the  reason  the  so  slow  but  he  can  catch  up  with  a 
feller  that  tumbled  overboard  went  hearse  if  the  horses  stop  to  drink, 
to  the  bottom — 'twas  the  handiest  and  he  comes  back  quick, 
place  to  go.  "Ily."    h©   says,    looking    troubled, 

Anyway  we  was  there,  and  I  '"you  ought  to  sew  reef-points  on 
was  propping  up  the  stove  with  my  your  mouth.  'Tain't  safe  to  open 
feet  and  holding  down  a  chair  with  the  whole  of  it  on  a  windy  night  like 
the  rest  of  me,  when  Jonadab  heaves  this.  First  thing  you  know  you 
alongside  flying  distress  signals.  He  carry  away  the  top  of  your  head." 
had  an  envelope  in  his  starboard  Well,  we  felt  consider'ble  better 
mitten,  and,  coming  to  anchor  with  after  that — having  held  our  own  on 
a  flop  in  the  next  chair,  sets  shifting  the  tack,  so  to  speak — and  we 
the  thing  from  one  hand  to  the  other  walked  out  of  the  post-office  and  up 
as  if  it  'twas  red  hot.  ^o  ^y  room  in   the  Travellers'  Rest, 

I  watched  this  performance  for  a  where  we  could  be  alone.  Then  we 
spell,  waiting  for  him  to  say  some-  opened  up  the  envelopes,  both  at  the 
thing,  but  he  didn't,  so  I  hailed,  kind  same  time.  Inside  of  each  of  'em 
of  sarcastic,   and  says:      "What  you   was    another     envelope,    slick      and 

doing playing      solitaire?        Which   smooth    as    a    mack'rel's    back,      and 

hand's  ahead?"  inside  of  that  was   a  letter,  printed. 

He  kind  of  woke  up  then,  and  but  looking  like  the  kind  of  writing 
passes   the   envelope  over  to  me.  that  used   to   be  in   the  copybook   at 

"Barzilla,"  he  says,  "what  in  time  school.  It  said  that  Ebenezer  Dilla- 
do  you  s'po'se  that  is?"  way  begged  the  honor  of  our  presence 

'Twas    a    queer   looking    envelope,   at    the    marriage    of    his    daughter. 


we  hove  in  sig^t  of  Dillamead —  feel's  if  I  was  undressing  along  with 
Ebenezer's  place — we  shortened  sail  all  hands  and  the  cook." 
and  pretty  nigh  drew  out  of  the  race.  The  house  was  full  of  eomp'ny, 
'Twas  up  on  a  high  bank  over  the  and  more  kept  coming  all  the  time, 
river,  and  the  house  itself  was  big-  Swells!  don't  talk!  We  felt  'bout 
ger  than  four  Old  Homes  spliced  to-  as  much  at  home  as  a  cow  in  a 
gether.  It  had  a  fair-sized  township  dor>',  but  we  was  there'  cause  Ebe- 
around  it  in  the  shape  of  land,  with  nezer  had  asked  us  to  be  there,  so 
a  high  stone  wall  for  trimming  on  we  kept  on  the  course  and  didn't 
the  edges.  There  was  trees,  and  signal  for  help.  Travelling  thru  the 
places  for  flower-beds  in  summer,  and  rooms  down  stairs  where  the  folks 
the  land  knows  what.  We  see  right  was,  was  a  good  deal  like  dodging 
off  that  this  was  the  real  Cashmere-  icebergs  up  on  the  Banks,  but  one  or 
on-t he-Hudson;  the  village  folks  two  noticed  us  enough  to  dip  the 
were  stranded  on  the  flats — old  Dil-  colors,  and  one  was  real  sociable, 
laway  filled   the  whole  ship  channel.   He  was  a  kind  of  slow-spoken  city- 

"Well,"  I  says  to  Jonadab,  "it  feller,  dressed  as  if  his  clothes  was 
looks  to  me  is  if  we  was  getting  out  poured  over  him  hot  and  then  left  to 
of  soundings.  What  do  yon  say  to  cool.  His  last  name  had  a  splice  in 
coming  about  and  making  a  quick  the  middle  of  it — 'twas  Catesby- 
run  for  Orham  again?"  Stuart.      Everybody — that    is,      most 

But  he  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  "S'pose  everybody— called  him  "Phil." 
,,|  I've  spent  all  that  money  on  duds  Well,  sir,  Phil  cottoned  to  Jona- 
for  nothing?"  he  says.  "No,  sir,  by  dab  and  me  right  away.  He'd  get 
thunder!  I  ain't  scared  of  Peter  us,  one  on  each  wing,  and  go  thru 
Brown,  nor  her  that's  going  to  be  that  house  asking  questions.  He 
his  wife;  and  I  ain't  scared  of  Ebe-  pumped  me  and  Jonadab  dry  about 
nezer,  neither;  no  matter  if  he  does  how  we  come  to  be  there,  and  told 
live  in  the  Manufacturers*  Building,  us  more  yarns  than  a  few  'bout  Dill- 
with  two  or  three  thousand  fathom  away,  and  how  rich  he  was.  I  re- 
of  front  fence,"  he  says.  member  he  said  that  he  only  wished 

Some  years  agd  Jonadab  got  reck-  he  had  the  keys  to  the  cellar  so  he 
less  and  went  on  a  cut-rate  oxcur-  could  show  us  the  money-bins.  Said 
sion  to  the  World's  Fair  out  in  Chi-  Ebenezer  was  so  just — well,  rotten 
cago,  and  ever  sence  then  he'3  been  with  money,  as  you  might  say,  that 
comparing  things  with  the  "Manu-  he  kept  it  in  bins  down  cellar,  same 
facturers'  Building"  or  the  "Palace  as  poor  folks  kept  coal — gold  in  one 
of  Agriculture"  or  "Streets  of  Cairo."  bin,  silver  half-dollars  in  another, 
or  some  other  outlandish  place. 

"All    right."      says   I.      "Darn    the 
torpedoes!    Keep  her  as  she   is!    You 


quarters  in  another,  and  so  on.  When 
he  needed  any,  he'd  say  to  a  servant: 
"James,  fetch  me  up  a  hod  ot 
change."     This  was  only  one  of   the 


more'a  the  average  length   tore  and  Belle,  to  Peter  Theodo.lu,  Brown    at 

.,t,  but  kind  o.  =cant  in   the  bean..  D     amead     Hou,e      Ca  hmere-on-the       ^__  ^^  ^^^  ^^__  ^___.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

rpho^.a   wna    1    niiflrtlp   of    red    scaling  Hudson,     February     tnree,     nineteen  '  ' 

There   was   a   puddle   or    rea    sea      b  '  /  was    Ebenezer's    front-gate,    and   just   kind  of  scaly  to  Jonadab  and  me,  but 

«ro-B-   nn    fho   hark   nf   it    with   a      D  nundrea  and  so  lortn.  .       , 

wax  on  tne   DacK  oi  u   wua  a  „„,„:„^h    ^t  ««,.«n    a«^   as  we  made  it,  a  man  comes  \^h5stling   if  we   hinted   as  such   a   thing,   he'd 

tn  tho  TYiififiip    nnrt  un  in  one  corner       We  were  surprised,  ot  course,  and  '  ,  ,  &.      «- « 

In  the  middle,  and  up  in  one  curu«i  „n^  w,v    K„f   <»,   annthpr   around    the    bend    in    the    path,    and   pull  himself  together  and  say:  "Fact. 

•«,oo   o   ^T{ni\   nf  nirtiirfi  thine  in  col-  pleased   in   one   way,    but   in   anotner  _     •  "  '  • 

was  a  kind  of  picture  tning  in  coi  p  j',  ^.^     blessed     if     'twa'n't    Peter     T.   I   assure   you,"    in    a   way    to    freeze 

»»..a    wi'th  onmp  nrfntine  in  a  foreign  we  wan  t  real  tickleo  to  deatn.    you  ,  .    ., 

ors,  with  some  printing  in  a  i«^e  gu  Brown.     He  was   rigged   to   kill,      as    your  vitals.      He  seemed  like  such  a 

iono-M«<>-o    nna«»rnpnth    it.      T    b  heve  see,    twas  a  good  wniie  sence  jona- 

•twL    what"  they    call    a    "coat-of-  bad  and  me  had  been  to  a  wedding,   "="^''  ""'^  "^^'^  «°-  ^^^^  »«"«''  ^^^^  we  didn't  mind   his 

arms."    but    it    looked    more    like    a  and    we    know     there'd    be     mostly        "Hello,  Peter!"  I  says      "Hero  w.   telling  a  few  big  ones;   we'd  known 

patch-work    comforter    than     it     did  young  folks  there  and  a  good  many  be."  ^"od  fellers  afore  that  liked  to  lie- 

coat   ever  I   see.      The  en-  big-bugs,    we    presumed    likely,    and       If    ever    a     feller    was     surprised,   gunners    and    such    like,    they    were 

addressed    to      "Captain  'twas    going    to    cost    consider'ble    to   Brown    was    that    feller.      He   looked    mostly. 

Jonadab  Wixon,     Orham,  Mass."  get  rigged— not  to  mention  the  price 

I   took    my    turn    at    twisting    the  of  passage,  and  one  thing  a'  'nother 


like    any 
velope    was 


thing   around,   and    then   I   hands   it  But   Ebenezer   had    took   the   trouble 

back  lo   Jonadab.  to  ^"te  us,  and  so  we  felt  'twas  our 

"I    pass,"    I    says.      "Where'd    you  duty  not  to  disappoint  him,  and  es- 

get  it?"  pecially    Peter, 

"•Twas  in  my  box,"  says  he.  "Must  much     for     us, 

have  come  in  to-night's  mail."  Home   House. 

I  didn't  know  the  mail  was  sorted,        The  Old  Home  House  was  our  sum 

but  when  he  says  that  I  got  up  and  mer  hotel  at  Wellmouth  Port 


who     had 
managing 


done    so 
the    Old 


How 


like  he'd  struck  a  rock  where  there  Somehow     or      'nother    Phil      got 

was  deep  water  on  the  chart.  Cap'n    Jonadab    talking   "boat,"    and 

"Well,  I'll  be "   he  begun,   and  when    Jonadab    talks     "boat"     there 

then    stopped.      "What    in    the "  ain't    no    stopping    him.      He's     the 

he  commenced   again,   and  again  his  smartest    feller    in    a    cat-boat    that 

breath    died    out.       Fin'lly    he    says:  ever  handled   a   tiller,   and   he's   won 

"Is    this    you,    or   had    I    better   quit  more    races    than    any    man    on    the 

and   try  another  pipe?"  Cape,    I    cal'late.      Phil    asked    hlin 

We  told  him  'twas  us,  and  it  seem-  and  me  if  we'd  ever  sailed  on  an  ice- 

ed    to    me    that    he    wa'n't    nigh    so  boat,    and   when   we  said   we   hadn't 


went  over  and  unlocked  my  box,  just  me  and  Jonadab  come  to  be  in  the  tickled  as  he'd  ought  to  have  been,  he  asks  if  we  won't  take  a  saH  with 
to  show  that  I  hadn't  forgot  how,  summer  boarding  trade  is  another  When  he  found  we'd  come  to  the  him  on  the  river  next  morning.  We 
and  I  swan  to  man  if  there  wa'n't  story  and  its  too  long  to  tell  now.  wedding,  'count  of  Ebenezer  sending  d.idn't  want  to  put  him  to  so  much 
another  envelope,  just  like  Jona-  We  never  would  have  been  in  it,  any-  us  word,  he  didn't  say  nothing  for  trouble  on  our  account,  but  he  said: 
dab's     except    that    'twas    addressed   way,  I  cal'late,  if  it  hadn't  been  for   a  minute  or  so.  "Not  at  all.     Pleasure'll  be  all  mine. 

to  "Barzilla  Wingate."  Peter.      He    made   a   howling   success        "Of  course,  we  had  to  come,"  says   i   assure   you."      Well,    'twas   his    for 

"Humph!"  says  I,  coming  back  to   of  our  first  season  and  likewise  help-   Jonadab.      "We    felt      'twouldn't    be  a  spell — but  never  mind  that  now. 
the   stove;    "you    ain't    the   only    one   ed  himself  along  by  getting  engaged    right   to  disapp'int  Mr.   Dillaway."  He    introduced    us    to    quite    a    hit 

that's  heard  from  the  Prince  of  to  the  star  boarder,  rich  old  Dilla-  Peter  kind  of  twisted  his  mouth,  of  the  eomp'ny — men  mostly.  Hed 
Wales      Look  here!"  way's   daughter — Ebenezer  Dillaway,    "That's  so,"  he  says.   "It'll  be  worth   see   a   school   of  'em   in   a   corner,   or 

He   was    the    most    surprised    man.   of  the  Consolidated  Cash  Stores.  more'n    a   box    of    diamonds    to    him.    under    a    palm    tree    or    somewherts. 

but    one     on    the   Cape:      I   was    the       Well,  we  see  'twas  our  duty  to  go.   Do    him    more    good    than    joining   a  and    steer  us   over  in   that   direction 
one       We    couldn't    make    head    nor  so   we  went.      I   had    a   new   Sunday  'don't    worry   club.'      Well,   come   on,  and    make    us    known    to    all    hand? 
tail    of    the   business,    and   set    there  cutaway  and  light  pants   to  go  with   up  to  the  house  and  ease  his  mind."   Then  he'd  begin  to  show  us  off,  so  to 
comparing    the    envelopes,    and    won-   it,    so    I    figgered    that    I   was    pretty        So  we  done  it,  and  Ebenezer  acted   speak,   get  Jonadab  telling  'bout   the 
dering   who   on   earth    had   sent    'em.    well    found,    but   Cap'n   Jonadab   had   even  more   surprised    than   Peter.  boats   he'd   sailed,   or  something  like 

Pretty  soon  "Ily"  Tucker  heads  over  to  pry  himself  loose  from  consider-  I  can't  tell  you  anything  about  ft — and  them  fellers  would  laugh 
towards  our  moorings,  and  says  he:  able  money,  and  every  cent  hurt  as  that  house,  nor  the  fixings  in  it;  it  and  holler,  but  Phil's  face  wouldn't 
"What's  troubling  the  ancient  ma-  if  'twas  nailed  on.  Then  he  had  beat  me  a  mile — that  house  did.  We  shake  out  a  reef;  he  looked  solemn 
riners?"   he  says.  chilblains    that    winter,    and    all    the   had    a   room    somewheres   up    on    the   as   a   fun'ral    all   the   time.      Jonadab 

"Barzilla  and  me's  got  a  couple  way  over  in  the  Fall  River  boat  he  hurricane  deck,  with  brass  bunks  and  me  begun  to  think  we  was  mak- 
of  letters,"  says  Cap'n  Jonadab;  was  fuming  ahout  them  chilblains,  and  plush  carpets  and  crocheted  cur-  ing  a  great  hit.  Well,  we  was.  hut 
"and    we   was    wondering   who    they   and   adding  up  on   a   piece  of  paper   t^.ins    and    electric    lights.      I    swan  not  the  way  we  thought.     I  remeni- 

how  much  cash  he'd  spent.  there  was  looking  glasses  in  every  ber  one  of  the  gang  gets  Phil  to  one 
We  struck  Cashmere-on-the-Hud-  corner — big  ones,  man's  size.  I  re-  8{(]e  after  a  talk  like  this  and  whis- 
8on  about  three  o'clock  on  the  after-  member  Cap'n  Jonadab  hollering  to  pers  to  him.  laughing  like  fun.  Phil 
noon  of  the  day  of  the  wedding,  me  that  night  when  he  was  getting  gays  to  him:  "My  dear  boy,  I've 
'Twas  a  little  country  kind  of  a  ready  to  turn  In:  been  to  thousands  of  these  things 
town,   smaller   by   a  good   deal    than        "For    the    land's    sake.    Barzilla!"   ••    waving    his    flipper    scornfu' 


was   from. 

Tucker  leaned  away  down — he's 
always  suffering  from  a  rush  of  fun- 
niness  to  the  face — and  he  whispers, 
awful  solemn:  "For  heaven's  sake, 
whatever    you    do,    don't    open    'em. 


You  might  find  out."    Then  he  threw  Orham,  and  so  we  cal'lated  that  per-  says  he,  "turn  out  them  lights,  will   around      the    premises — "and      upon 
off  his  main-hatch  and  "haw-hawed"   haps,   after   all,    the    affair   wouldn't   you?     I  ain't  over'n'   above  bashful,   honor   they've   all   been   alike." 
like  a  loon.  1»6   ^^    everlasting    tony.      But    when   but    them    looking   glasses   make   me  (To    be   Continued) 


BABY  CflIX 

Hatched  for 

5  Cents  Eacb 


Do  you  know  that 

the  chicks  hatched  by 

your  hens  cost  you  22   cents  each? 

They  do.     Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

We   will   hatch   your  eggs  at  5c  per  chide 

batched,  and  for  less  if  you  get  a  poor  hatdb. 

We  furnuh  container  for  eggs  to  b«  sent  ua  and 
boiei  for  your  chidu.     Both  aent  parcel  port. 

Oar  Capacity— Two-thirds  «{  a  MiDioa  or 

40  Tons  of  Eggs  Every  Three  Weeks 

We  alao  sell  purebred  Barred  Rock,  Wbite  Bock, 
tthite  Leshorn.  Brown  Leghorn.  Buff  Leghorn.  White 
Wyandotte.  Rhode  Iilan<rRe<l,  Bhu:k  Minorca  and 
Ancona  cfaicka  Ix>we8t  Price*.  Sale  DeKrery  and 
Satiilaction  guaranteed.     Send  for    Catalog. 

THE  PENN  HATCHERY 
1223  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Vennsplvania  Farmer 


Rstida 


Conducted  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  tbla  department  Is  free  to  our  mit^ 
■cribera.  Eacb  communication  should atate  hliitarv 
andaymptomj  ot  the  caae  in  lull;  ataoUienlS 
and  addreaa  of  writer.  InlUala  only  Vui  be  put? 
ilahed.  We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall  Thiala 
one  of  the  moat  raluable  eolumna  ot  the  paper  and 
rMj^'i**  "*<»««  to  «i»*ke  uae  ot  It  CUpplMifroiS 
thta column,  when  properly  preMrved  aBdelaaa" 
ned.  make  one  of  the  moat  valuable  medical 
aymposluma  a  farmer-atookman  can  obtain 


Approximately  10,000  eases  are  * 
ssmmrfuHy  traftUd  —eh  j*»i  with 

Flenaiiiir's  FIstof orm^ 

**  !•  n 11,  — y  »Dd  atrnpto;  inatallt. 


V»la>bl«  for  1>»  iafi— H«u  unon  dU«M»»  of  bor— 
^MdeaMfe.    ISt  *■•—.  AT  WnXiiUon^nArrito  today. 


tAU 


IfTOSVi 


over 


100,000  CHICKS 

livery 

year 

liable 


I 

I  for  June.  July  and  Aug.  delivery  .  Ktght  varieties,  I 
I  RceacW  a,id  up.  Our  9th  year  One  booklet  free.  I 
,  prdernow  from  the  old  reliable  plant.  Shipped  a 
■  by  Parcvl-Prtst.  nhar^es  prepaid  to  your  Post  Of-  i 
•  floe.       Only  SI  00  required  w'lh  order.  ■ 


Ktvmone  ChtU  aiarttr"  tcW  ttori  pour  ehtrtt  rifht.  ! 
J  The  Keystono  Hatchwy.  Richfield.  Pa.  I 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

250.000  for  1918.   $10.00  per    100  and  up.    Pure  bred, 
hatched  right.    Strong  guarantee.    10  leading  varieties 
HaMrhint   o^gi.     Weetcm    Branch.  AuKuna,  Kansas 
Free  catalog,  a      Starnps  appreciated 
,.,„HUBRRS   RELIA&LE    HATCHERy 
332  West  Fremont  Street,  Foetorle  Ohio 


Baby  Chicks  nW^SSi^^'^sS?. 

l!h°.'riSjrS.^t2'*°l^=  »romVh?l^??tri;Y„",ThtMg: 
p'cS-.lSS'SlP'lg:  •*«*''•  W.50  per  do«n  by  parcel. 
E.  C.  TAHLB.        319  MARKET  ST..  PHILA..  PA 


Poultry  Shipments 

S:a'^rK?S«J"'3Sa2*'Sinn'?ar^Sllfcl  """"»>'  ** 
GfBB^&BRO.,  325"    ~       ^- 


325  N.  Front  St. 


Phila..Pa. 


Turkey  E^CS  "V^ctjy  f^wn  from  large  wiected 
x«iivt.jr  i.._,j,a  ^  Bronse.  B.  Red  W  Hnllaiul 
and  Narrauanuettp  tor«3.25:  1.5  for  $5^25  by  man ^ 
Expreaa  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  (fiinranteed.  Orderi  niied 
promptly.  N.  M.   CaWweU.       JacobibSrg:  OW^ 


1^  ^    REDS,  ROCKS,    Leg. 

W\^     horns.-       Wyandottee. 
Orplnf(tons.       catalog 

W.F.  HILLroT,ln2l,FrefK<itram,NJ. 


Tiffany'a       SUTar    Laced.  Whlta  and    Cohimblan 
Superior        „       Wyandottes.  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 
^.  r  ,„  Barron  8  I^enborna.  Pekin.  Rouen  and 

cmcks  Indian  Runner  burkllnea. 

ALOilAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  39.  PhoentxvUloJ>a. 


riiinlro  """oU*"  111.50  per  100,  8.C.W.Leii.and  8.4 
^„  lUCKS   R.c.Br.Leg.$12.50.  R,  I.  Reds  boih  combs, 
1113  50.  Brd.  Rks.SU.SO.  Burr  Rks.  A  Buff  orp.  SIfi  50 
IM.  Pai«elPo«t.8atliifledCustomor»-promptsh.pmeotH 
gunny  Side  Poultry  Farma  A  Hatchery.Blanchester,  o°. 

Selby  Service  Satisfies  iSS.'^S'Si^  ^JSS 

ena,  Paaaa.  Potatoes  a  specialty.    Bcturna  day  goods 

are  sold.    Aak  for  our  market  lettar. 

SIIHY  PllOI>JCE  CO.,  PHILADEIJ»HIA 


PARADISE   BrawHae  o<  haa*y  layln*   Paaltrr.     Trap  Naatad 
OULTRY*  f»    White  ..e«borna      Buff  Ply. Racks. aoo- 
FARM    waVt  Rhode  Island  Reds       Bn  Strain. 
L)ay.old  chicks.  Hatctilog    Eggs  and    Stock    for  Sale. 
Our  1918  Circular  Free,         ^Soa  B.  PARADISE,  PA. 


S.  C.  White  Leuhorns  S^^^y'^I^Sr^^^S 

for  catalog  giving  tnioea  and  description  of  citoioe 
Dree  ling  stock,  baoy  ohicka  and  eggs.  Ivywood 
Poultry  Farm.  Box   71A.  Avoud  ale.Cbest«r  Co..  Pa^ 


Chick 


Leghorns,  Rock?  and  Broiler  chicks. 

SJune  and  July  delivery  g  oaata  Melt 
and  up.    Catalogue  free. 
Cyclone  Hatchery.  MlUetstown.  Pa. 


S.  C.  Wbite  T^iihorn   ^„^M!f,?-TS?o"i1c 

each,  aooordlng  to  season.  The  world  i    greatest  laveta 
c.  P.  .shikeV.  stewar-t.-^iown.  p": 


Chicks,  R©cks  &  Reds  ||J,;'„Ti4"  ESh*  ;J^- 

J""*'?-      Chlcka  shipped  by  Parcel  p,«it.     prepaid 
E.  R.  HUM.VIER  A.  CO..  FrenchtownT N.  J. 


r*T-IT/^i;^C  8C.W.  Leghorns,  lie.  Money  re- 

V-'lJ.lV^rvO  funded  for  deaj    ehlcks.  Cfr.  free. 

W.  A.  Lauver.  MeAllstervlUe.  Pa. 


Beby  Chicks  For  Sale,  riiiff    I^eghorn.   Wh  tte  Wyan- 
ootcs.  Barred  Rorks  ami  MItO'I  JOHN   WARO 

Buckeye  Hatchery.  Mtllemtown.  I>err7  Co..  Pa! 


E 


ff'S  f'*L'^;^l'l'",''-     Wh't«  Turkeys,  ^f  oscovy.  ^faI- 
•^-.S|ard.Peklnr>uck.Rocks.  Wyandott««.I,eihorns. 


Free  Clreular. 


B,    F.  Kahier,         Hugheaviile.  Pa.' 


Tl Trod  Tlorks  "Rin-lets"  ^i'r^^l^'^^ 

per  15;  ?3.. 50  per  30.     Fted  n .  Keller,   Mlller-porl.  Ohio 


White  Leghorn  Pulleft  and  YearnnsfH«nt 

tl  .'.'•>  (•:ic1.  KORi:ST  FARM.         Rockaway,  N   J. 

Birron  White  l^tihnrn  F.<jm.  SeleotCfl  breeders.  Free 
ranse  Males  dania  272  I'.eg  recor  •.«!  ppr  l^.Jfi  per  lOO 
prepaid.  Wm.  D.  Sel.lel  Strawberry  Rlrtge.  Pa, 


Eons  Barred  Rorkafpnivt!)  maring)  sirlllan  Put- 
I  IT  ^  i^  tweups  and  Atv^onas  from  $2.nn  up  ner  15. 
J-  K.  CadwailadLr  Welisvillp.  Penna. 


Dav-Olrl    !!!5'*y  I'nrnvl    Rork_   cWcks   for  sato 

IT  „V  '    »12  per  hundred  for  Jwne. 

H  W.  BECK.        Bon  142,       MILLER8TOWN,  PA. 


ndlan  Runner  Diirk<    Fawn  and   White 
for    tl  on         Br,<>(lerB  Sl.W  cciu-.h 
a.  K.  DEFFZ,  R.  r,  D.  6, 


Egga  12 
Mcchaolcsbiiii,  p». 


Irritation  of  Eyes. — Have  a  «- 
year-old  mare  at  farm  work.  About 
middle  of  March  her  eyes  got  sore, 
lidB  were  swollen,  eyes  inflamed,  not 
much  discharge  from  them  except 
water.  Days  she  stands  in  stable  or 
cool  cloudy  weather  they  seem  bet- 
ter. Hot,  sunny  days  when  out  of 
doors,  she  Iceeps  them  shut  all  the 
time  and  they  seem  to  swell  more. 
We  feed  her  oats  and  hay,  S.  F.  W., 
Benezett,  Pa. — Dissolye  one  dram, 
boric  acid  in  }  pint  clean  boiled 
water  and  apply  to  eyes  with  drop- 
per or  small  syringe,  twice  daily. 
Give  i  ounce  Fowler's  3olution  at 
dose  in  either  feed  or  drinking  water, 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Diseased  Tooth. — Swollen  Jaw. — 
I  bought  a  horse  some  time  in  March 
which  had  a  tooth  extracted  a  few 
days  prior  to  sale.  I  was  told  that 
the  horse  was  alright  but  I  noticed 
a  bunch  on  opposite  Jaw  which  our 
local  veterinarian  thought  might  be 
caused  by  a  sprain  when  tooth  was 
pulled.  Be  believed  the  bunch  would 
go  away,  but  It  is  now  very  large 
and  horse  is  unable  to  masticate  food 
properly,  I  have  applied  hot  water 
and  camphorated  oil,  but  it  fails  to 
reduce  swelling.  E.  M.  K.,  Gwynedd 
Valley,  Pa. — Apply  equal  parts  spir- 
its camphor  and  tincture  iodine 
daily.  His  cheek  has  been  bruised 
and  perhaps  an  abscess  is  forming 
which  will  soon  open.  Then  he  will 
soon  recover. 

Indigestion. — I  have  a  mare  about 
20  years  old  that  was  in  good  condi- 
tion until  last  summer.  During  the 
hot  spell  she  began  scouring.  I  had 
some  trouble  eettine  it  checked.  I 
used  flour  in  feed,  cut  out  bran  and 
corn  for  the  time  and  fed  ground 
oats  and  mixed  hay.  She  had  two 
or  three  attacks  until  winter. 
Then  her  bowels  became  natural.  But 
from  the  first  attack  she  began  to 
run  down  and  has  remained  thin.  I 
fed  her  some  oil  meal  but  that  open- 
ed her  bowels.  I  have  noticed  that 
exercise  increases  her  bowel  move- 
ments. She  also  has  mucous  dis- 
charge from  vagina  which  is  much 
like  white  of  egg.  She  has  wintered 
on  cut  corn  fodder,  cracked  corn  and 
ground  oats.  Have  just  started  feed- 
ing molasses  feed,  containing  cracked 
corn,  oats,  alfalfa  and  molasses.  She 
is  poor  and  weak.     How  can  I  build 


■ss?*;.^ 


ilXOMPOUND 


^S  HEAV^7 


•d  to  flive  satisfaetioa  or  money 
I  saffieient  for  ordinary 


f  ce..  401  fwtt  ANh  fitltburg.  Pa. 


Swine 


fe; 

HAMPSHIRES 
Mom  Mqr  aga,  tree 
elroular  Just  out.  Also 
Kgiaterei  Guernsey 
Bulla,  from  tuber- 
miloua  tree  herd. 

Locust  Lawn  Farm 

Blrd-In-Hand 
Boa  2.  Lane.  Co..  Pa. 


O    I   C    SWTNF  ^*''>5«i  stock  aaates,  from 
^iJ^y^l.  .  .     theherdihatwoB vnmler and 

exblbttor  M  every  lair  aliown  and  all  rhamptons  on 
sows. alao  grand  cbamptonboar  atMtoh.andOhloKtat* 
Fairs  We  breed  the  beat  We  seU  what  we  treed. 
^very  pig  shipped  on  approval.  Get  our  entalogue. 
Rttj.  I-Yee.  Write  your  wants. 
CRANDELL  ik  SON,       Box  S3.         Casi  City,  MIefc. 


Greystone  Berkshires 

Spring  piss  dtherser,  pain  and  tnnn  pot  akin  from 
large  niatuie  eowa of  b'>8t  bonding.     Twentv-flve  bowb 
In  our  herd.      Write    for  circular    Riving   further  dee- 
criptlon  and    prices.       ffs  free. 
GREVSTO.N'-E  FAR.\f .  Su.-nmersrtlle,      W.  va 


1&—57S 


T 


Th*Cwmat    *^"W^'^    Tkm  Crmat 
Worm  Deatroymr  ^  Ltvmatoch  Conditions 

— the  old  reliable  worm  destroyer  and  con- 
ditioner. Provenbestbyyearsof  test.  Why 
toke  chances?— feed  SAL  VET  and  be  sure. 
For  Hogs.  Sheep,  Horses.  Cattle.  No 
trouble  to  feed;  animals  doctor  themselves, 

WiH  Keep  Your  Livestock 
FREE   FROM   WORMS 

and  save  its  cost  serend  times  over  by  en« 
ablins  your  stock  to  get  more  benefit  from 
th«r  feed.  They  wilL  thrive  better  and 
fatten  faster.  SAL- VET  is  the  best  known 
and  Hiost  widely  used  stock  conditioner  on 
the  market.  Sold  by  Eeli£d>lc  dealers  and 
guarantmmd.    Your  money  back  if  it  faili. 

Hm  Ml  Mf g.  Gob  ''^S^  CIsvtlamB,  0. 


Winterthur  Fanns 

Offers   For   Side 
Sons   of 

SIR  INKA  PRILLY  SEGIS 

who  Is  a  son  of  King  Sesis  out  of  a  30-Ib.  granddaugh- 
ter of  t  be  neted  foundation  cow  PrUly.  We  have  70  o( 
hlsyoungdaughtets  born  at  WlntertbuE.  the  flnt  o 
which  will  freshen  In  191S. 

No.  16— Btm  January  lBt,19l8.He  is  a  nioely-raarked. 
dBefh-bodied.  heavy-boned  Individual  with  a  good  top 
RJs  dam.  Lady  Pauline  Homestead  Piet]f>  186262, with 
one  baitudOrr  atade  17 .49  Mm.  She  a«d  17  ot  her  sis- 
tern  by  the  eame  sire  are  In  our  herd.  Including  one  31- 
Ib.  and  two  34-lb.  three- year-olds. 

No.  2! — Born  January  19th,  1918.  He  Is  about  four- 
flxtbs  white  and  agood,  Erowthy  fellow. HU  14  nearest 
tested  dams  average  20  lbs.  butter  In  seven  days.  His 
dam.  Maytlower  Topsy  Walker  306697,  Is  a  16-lb.two- 
year-otd  granddaughter  of  King  of  the  Pont  lacs. 
We  have  other  sons  ol  Sir  mka  prflly  Segis  tot  sale. 
Pull  partieulivn'.  Including  pedigrees  and  photographs 
will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the 

WINTEKTH  L  R  FAJCMS 
Winterthur.  E>*tawttr«. 


tletf  P.CttlBss,  Berkahlres.    C.  Whites.  Large 
Btmln,  all  ages,  mated  not  akin.  8  weeks  pigs.  brS 
BOWS,  service  boars.  Collie  and  Beagledogs.    GradB 
Guenuey  calves  and  poultry. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON,  COCHRANVILLE.  PA. 


70  RH>  ChMter  WhHt  Spring  Phfs 

All  aces.  Can  furnish  pair  or  trio.    Notakin 

A.  A.  9CHOFELL,  HEUVELTON.  N.  Y. 


Penna.  Valley  Berkshires  ^'?,i*fl''/ili2S' 

r'ial  pale  on  young  service  boars. 
F.  RI3HEL.  CENTRE  HALL,  PA. 


up" 


A. 


Blue       Anchor, 


N.  J. — Give  h.er  one  dram  powdered 
sulphate  iron  and  *  ounce  Fowler's 
solution  at  dose  in  feed  or  drinking 
water,  three  times  a  day.  Dissolr^ 
30  grains  permanganate  potassium 
in  one  gallon  clean  boiled  water, 
then  with  fountain  syringe  wash  out 
vagina,  three  times  a  week.  This 
treatment  should  be  kept  up  until 
she  recovers.  It  is  perhaps  need- 
less for  me  to  say  that  she  should  be 
well  fed.  The  feeder  can  tell  which 
kind  of  food  gives  best  results. 

Cow  Coughs. — I  have  a  cow  that 
is  troubled  either  with  a  cold  or 
chronic  cough.  I  bought  her  about 
five  weeks  ago,  but  failed  to  discover 
the  cough  until  I  got  her  home.  0.  C, 
Felton,  Del. — It  is  not  unusual  for 
a  cow  to  cough  occasionally  as  it  is 
only  a  symptom,  not  a  disease.  Dust 
and  badly  cured  fodder  are  common 
causes.  Give  her  one  ounce  powder- 
ed licorice  and  one  dram  muriate 
ammonia  at  dose  In  feed,  twice  daily. 
She  would  perhaps  get  well  without 
treatment. 

Heifer  Fails  to  Come  in  Heat. — 
My  two-year-old  heifer  fails  to  come 
in  heat  and  I  would  like  to  know 
what  to  give  her.  H.  S..  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. — If  she  is  a  twin,  the 
other  calf  a  male,  she  will  never 
come  in  heat,  or  breed.  Give  her 
forty  grains  ground  nux  vomica  and 
one  dram  ground  capsicum  at  a  dose 
in  feed,  three  times  a  day. 


O.  I.  C's.  BIG  TYPE,  ^^irg^^Tar^o^Sa 

hoer  nlM   nr«1  o^***^  f ST-Jw  Jul    "''-'"*   larrowea 


i»«-^     4  ••»*•»*' 


The  Most  Profitable  Cows 
on  Earth  Are  HOLSTEINS 

^jfe^l^^  Statistics  prove  that  pure  bred 
JHMJM^  Ilolsteia  Cows  produce  the 
\\  UiiH  greatest  quantities  ot  milk 
and  butter{at  at  the  lowest  costs.  Let  us 
send  you  facts  and  figures.  No  charge — 
no  oUig&tioD — we  do  not  sell  anything. 


THE    HOLSTEIN- 
OF  AMERICA, 


PRIESIAN 
Box  218, 


ASSOCIATION 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 


G.  P.  AXDRKWS, 


DansvUle.  Mtoh. 


PoIanH  Chinfttj  ^V*!?******  *"^  cholera  lmn>u- 
5-M  .  K  ^"'"as  n,,ed.  sired  by  or  bred  to 
5^»V^^,5,9^''  '^*"'  '**"'■  *••■*  '^•''Kh  "P  to  800  lbs. 
B.   BOWELL,    Jr.  8COTT8BURG,  VA. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

GE».  P.  OKI  F  PIE. 


Snvcr  Strain.    Special   pre- 

rd   prices.    Addreae 
3.  NEWVILLE,  PA. 


Re«.  Berk.shires  UH^"p'a*5ft»M^ 

esdl.  R.  B.  GOOD,        PEACH  BOTTOM 


Masterpiece  3rd. 
either  MX.  SlO 
BOTTOM.  PA. 


O.  1.  Cs.  and  Chester  White  boar  pigs  $20  each  am 
reserving  ausow  t>l0i  for  my  Oet.saie.  campion  blM>d. 
a  L.  RUOUES.  VERSAILI.I-S.  OHIO. 


Urge  Berluhire  Swine  ^STSlonS;!?     %^ 

HO.ME  F.\RM.  CS.Nri^R     VALLEYrrA. 


For  Cheater  Whites     and    Hampshire   Rbeeo  wrlu* 

or  eome  and  see  ours,  we  breed  only  the  best 

TWIN  BnOOK  FARM,  NEWVILLE.   PA. 


0.t.C.&  Chester  WhttefPSL"*  Pto  ready  soon  satis- 

raetioa  \  sale  delivery  guar. 

JOHN   I.  VAN  HORN.  .  ROV.       ll  n.na. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE 

W.  J.  McCONNELL. 


pigs  tor  Rale  cheap 
naxt  pt.xty  nays. 
OXFORD,  Pi  SNA. 


Rt^cT     Diirr»/»   Sows  for  August  farrow.    Also  pigs, 
t  S.   IJUTOC   June  delivery.    K^prpss  paid. 
BELR03E  FARMS,  POOLVILLK.  N.  Y. 


Ff\r>  CJoItt   Choice  Reg.  Chester  White  Spring  pigs. 
or  r>aie   also  an  aged  hoar  and  sow.  ■•  »' »"• 

R.  D.  4, 


J.  A.  SOAK. 


NEW  CASTLE.  PA. 


Diirrkfx:  shoicesept.  Ooars  and    goes.    WIU  breefl 
liniCN  jiitg  for  Aug.  A  Sept. Spring  plgrieUiter  sex. 
IRA  D.  JACKSON         R.  10  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


Tlf^<r  ft    T    r"<a    Spring  pigs  and  fall  wales    Sll- 

IV*  If.  \J.  i.  V/  s.   ver  strain  Prices  right. 

BRU BAKER  BROS.  MIFFLINTOWN.  PA. 


Wor»f«r1  Small  pigs,  six  or  iwven  week 
.llllta  („rt  pricf^  paid     for  n^p  p, 


ks    old.  Hlgh- 

.r  -   poultry,  heavy 

breeds  of  hens  preferred.       H.  C.  TILI.E  V,  Rye.  N.  V. 


R*»rl-cViirr>   Plrfc  ^"^  °*    breeding,     rcajton.ible 

l>erKSIIire   r IfJS  nri(.«,  The  kind  voii  want. 

G    D.  BARNK-S,      R.  D.      11,      GROVE   CITY.    PA. 


Ro-.  Chester  Whites  ^c?Siv^  wS,^"?SS; 


wants. 


MOSES  EABY. 


lAndenberg.  Pa. 


Bii?  Type  Poland  Chinas  *p'?^"*«n"d'^'}.^,1 


cllts. 


R.  H.  LYLE, 


CAniZ,  OHIO 


JACKS  FOR  SALE    Bv 

W.  C.  WHITE  COUDERSPORT,  PENNA. 


itiNmntitMtMMiiiiMtntMHnitniiiitiiniimmmiimmrttiiNriHniMtMmnimiiMiiifniHniiimiwniinnii 

1>H)IIM>llltl»MM<IIMIHIIIMtMI«l-<ll|>lltMIIMH XHIttltlKI  IttlMltMMttHltMltllHtUIMMIIIIIIIHIMMIMI 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

7-8  HokteiB  calves,  eit'  er  sex,  $5  to  f«0  each,  «- 

olds,  close  springers,  $65  to  $80  each,  40  yearlings 
not  bred;  30  regtst-retl  heifers  ready  to  breed  $125 
eacb.  28  registered  bulls.  Registered  and  high 
pade  rows  at  farmers'  prices. 

John  C.  Reasan,  TuUy,  N.  Y. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  PoHed    Holstem-Friesian 

?^  '^Jr*?-.;?!*;'.^''  ,?  ""^  9'  "^  W  orld-s  Reeortl  senior 
4  yr.  old.  us>4.7  lb.  tnitter  In  365  days,  at  UOOaad  iin. 
Descriptive  cataUog  for  stamp.  »•»#«--«  uv 

GEO.  1:,.  diiiVENSON  dt  SONS.  Clarks  Summit.  Pa. 


Reg.  &  Grade  Holsteins  SS^'*^.!^^ 

eaah  or  part  credit  7-3  Holstein  Calves  6  days  old     S  0 
*  $25  eacb.From  reg.  aires.  Harry   \  aU.  Warwick.  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein  bull  calves  from   A.  R.  O    dams 
and  a 30  lb.  sire.       Write  for  prices,    picture  and  ped- 

WALTER  M.  CRUTTENDEN,       Wilkes- Barre.  Pa. 

HOLSTEIN  Bin.L,  age  seven  months,  average  rec- 
ord of  Q-andams  31  lbs.  Evenly  marked.  Well  grown 
price  $75.  oaks  DaL-y  Farm.         WyahStiS.  pii 


AYRSHIRE  Bl'LL  CALVES  Advance  Registry  an- 
cestry. Priced  to  seO.  They  will  Unprove  your  herd. 
ROBERT  TEMPLETON   &  SON,         ULSTEll,    PA. 


For  Sale  Fine  Reg.  rtierwse\'  helfera.lTtip.  A  Amerlesn 
tired.Some  tofcethen  June.  Some  fine  Imp.  granddaucb- 
tera  ol  Gov.  Cbene;   bull  calves,  j.  3.  Yoder,oo8t«7o. 

penistered     Holstein    and    Guernsey       bulls  from 

»»«alves  to  aervloeable  age.    250  animals    In  the  herd 

BONNYMF..\U.S  l-AU^S,    R.    D.  1.      Hamsburg^pS'. 


Mllkinf  Short  horn<  ?""  c»lve8hre«J  from  the 
iVAiiMii^  oinu  iiiuriiN  ,,^t    niilking  strains   tor 

sale;also  tew  hellers.   CM.  Kennedy  4  Sons  Ulster    P» 


Holstein  Rlllls  ''"•n  a.  R.o.  dams,  write  your 
Jr,  l  J  .^  ^luj^-t^y  arepricen  tosell.  M. 
E.Basehoar,  Crystal  Spring  .'^toclc  Fam.uttlestown.Pa, 

RKG      AyrshlrM^  5  cows..?  yearling   belfprs,6heUer 

AVL(\T.    calves.    Good  breeding.      Inoulre 

LENT  BROS.  ^  V\  YSOX,  PA. 


Reff    .Ter<»pv<5    FT**"!  ^omn  of   the  most  noted 
xu:^.  «»ri  .St  V  >     blood  In  the  world. 

Fred  O.  W.  RUNK.     Woodiawn  Farm.  Allentown.  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


Ship  Your  Live  Poultry  and 
Eggs  to  a  Reliable  Firm 

\Vf  cct  the  best  prioo  for  you  fiml  guarantee  prompt 
retum».  Ask  the  publishers  of  this  paper  or  your  bank- 
er as  to  our  Financial  Responsibility.  Write  for  prices 
at  once 

•'•  K.  srnULTZ  A  CO..        Commission  Merchants. 
36  8    water  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


II     W.  0    POWER  I  f  r 


HAY 


T 


ELL 

adv. 


the   advertiser   you  saw 
Pennsylvania   Farmer. 


m 
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801  W.  33  SI  Now  Vsrk  |{ 

of   commission   hay  - 

-, "   you    have   hay   to  A 

aispose  of  communicate  with  them.  y 

..  HAY      ===== 


M     are  the  Inrgest  handlers 

in  irreatei;  New  York:     If   you 


wiSVf-J?.V^-,.*l'*     "'''f     A'^THING    ALIVE 

Write  what  you  have  and  price. 

Philadelphia  Pet  Shop.  22  N.  9th  St  .  Phlla.,  Pa. 


—  w^ni  jrv75^f*rfVOT 


n-gn^r^ 


16—576 


Pennstftvania  Farmer 


N.  J-  Eicpt.  8ta.  Library 


June  1,  1918. 


COUNTY  NOTES 


Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.,  (SE)  May  13. — 
Weather  is  warm  and  seasonable, 
f  ho  a  little  more  rain  would  be  very 
/?ood  for  both  the  wheat  and  the 
oats.  Almost  all  of  the  corn  has 
been  planted,  as  are  also  the  pota- 
toes. Oats  is  coming  up  well  and 
promises  a  good  crop.  Wheat  is  also 
looking  well  with  the  exception  of 
exposed  hillsides  where  the  stand  is 
poor.  Our  farmers  are  busy  prepar- 
ing the  land  for  tobacco  planting. 
Several  sales  of  dairy  cows  took 
place  with  prices  invariably  high. 
Horses,  on  the  contrary,  are  low, 
with  the  exception  of  the  draft  types, 
which  command  fair  on  account  of 
the  extremely  low  price  offered  for 
the  tubers  they  still  have  on  hand. 
Lebanon  County  went  flying  "over 
the  top"  in  the  Third  Liberty  Loan, 
some  of  the  rural  district  doubling 
and  tripling  their  quotas.  Potatoes 
are  50  cents;  oats,  75  cents;  com, 
$1,60  per  bushel.  Eggs  are  32  cents 
a  dozen  and  butter  50  cents  per 
pound.  The  spring  work  is  fairly 
well  cleaned  up  and  the  labor  short- 
age is  not  as  acute  as  it  promised 
to  be  this  winter. — Leonard  P. 
Strickler. 

Mifflin  Co.,  Pa.,  (C)  May  14. — 
Fair  and  warm,  with  a  shower  every 
few  days;  cooler  after  showers.  Good 
horses  and  cows  are  high;  medium 
good,  much  cheaper.  Wheat  and 
grass  are  growing  very  flne.  Wheat 
about  all  sold  at  $2.05;  corn  $1.50; 
rye,  $1.90;  oats,  75  cents;  eggs,  30 
cents;  butter,  40  cents;  apples,  $1; 
potatoes,  80  cents.  Plowing  and  pre- 
paring for  com  planting  is  the  gen- 
eral work.  Some  are  done  plowing. 
Early  planted  potatoes  are  up.  Oats 
are  up  fine.  All  kinds  of  work  Is 
moving  and  everybody  busy. — J.  H. 
Byler. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa.,  (NW)  May  6. — 
Weather  for  April  was  wet  and  cold. 
More  pleasant  now.  Live  stock  win- 
tered well;  high  in  price  and  scarce. 
Wheat  and  rye  almost  a  failure. 
Meadows  look  well.  Fruit  is  com- 
ing in  bloom;  looks  well.  Butter, 
50  cents;  eggs,  40  cents;  veal,  20 
cents;  potatoes,  50  cents  to  $1.25; 
hay,  $25  per  ton.  Farm  work  well 
along;  not  so  large  an  acreage  of 
potatoes  will  be  planted  this  year. 
General  conditions  fairly  good. — W. 
J.  Pringle. 

Broome  Co.,  N  Y.,  (SE)  May  14, — 
Apple  trees  are  loaded  with  bloom. 
Cattle  are  being  put  out  to  pasture. 
Very  heavy  rains  are  retarding 
planting.  Damaging  hail  storm  on 
night  of  May  12.  Many  people  who 
usually  raise  a  large  number  of  chick- 
ens are  either  raising  only  a  few  or 
none  at  all.  Activity  Is  curtailed 
partly  by  feed  prices  and  partly  by 
uncertainty  of  what  the  Government 
oflficials  may  do  another  year.  Pota- 
toes bring  75  cents  to  $1  bu;  butter, 
48  cents;  eggs,  35  cents;  cheese,  24 
cents;  live  fowls,  30  cents;  do.  dress- 
ed, 35  cents;  veal  calves,  $3  to  $5 
each.  Wheat  brings  $2.32  bu;  oats, 
$1;  corn,  $1.75;  bran,  $43  ton;  mix- 
ed feeds,  $46.50  ton;  com  meal,  $65 
ton;   hay,   $19  to   $22   ton. — C.  H. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  (SE)  May  20. 
— Moderately  warm,  dry  weather. 
Live  stock  in  good  condition.  Fat 
steers  are  being  put  on  the  market 
at  from  14  to  16  cents  per  pound. 
Good  cows  are  In  demand  and  bring 
good  prices.  Sucking  pigs  are  worth 
from  $7  to  $8  per  head.  Much  wheal 
is  very  poor  and  will  likely 
be  very  short  in  the  straw. 
Clover  and  timothy  fields  look  good 
and  promise  heavy  yields.  Oats  are 
up  nicely  and  potatoes  are  coming 
up.  Some  fields  of  corn  are  up  while 
others  are  being  replanted  because 
of  the  poor  seed.  Tobacco  plants  J^re 
growing  well  and  a  small  amount 
of  tobacco  has  been  planted.  Farm- 
ers are  very  busy  but  with  an  early 
start  In  the  spring  most  farmers  are 
up  to  the  average  with  their  work. 
— J.   Henry  Haverstick. 


;^i*^ 


Milking  Machines. — Circular  No. 
54,  of  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  discusses  milking  machines. 
Discussion  covers  the  following 
heads:  Selecting  a  machine,  opera- 
ting a  machine,  can  you  get  as  much 
milk  with  a  machine  as  by  hand, 
keeping  the  machine  clean,  spread 
or  cause  of  garget.  The  report  is 
mailed  from  the  aboTe  station,  Gen- 
eva, N.  Y. 


Here*!  what  one  man  and 
a  Moline- Universal  Tractor 
can  do  in  one  day  of  10  hours: 

Plow  7  to  9  acres. 

Di*c  27  acre*  widi  a  7-H.  tandem 
disc 

Disc  38  acres  with  a  lO-ft  disc. 

Harrow  76  acres  with  a  20>ft  peg 
tooth  harrow. 

Plant   22   acres  with    a   two-row 
planter. 

Plant  43  acres  with  a   foui-row 

planter. 

Cultivate  from  1 4  to  20  acres  with 
a  two-row  cultivator. 

Drill  35  acres  with  a    iO-ft  grain 
drill. 

Karvest  25  acres  with  an  8-ft.  grain 
binder. 

Harvest  1 0  acres  with  a  com  binder. 

Mow  25  acres  with  an  6-ft.  mower. 

Rake  40  acres  with  a  I2-ft  rake. 

Rake  25   acres  with  an  6-fL  side 
delivery  rake. 

Load  1 2  acres  of  hay. 

In  addition,  it  can  be  used  on  the 
belt  for  running  threshers  up  to  24 
inch  capacity,  silo  fillers,  com  shel- 
ters, feed  grinders,  wood  saws, 
clover  huHers,  hay  presses,  pumps^ 
lighting  plants,  etc 

Tliere  is  no  end  of  odd  Jobs 
that  can  be  done  with  the  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor. 


Annouticin^^dielNew 

moi^in:e 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 


Model    D 


BECAUSE  of  its  ideal  de^gn.  construe-^ 
tion  ^nd  performance,  this  new  MoUne- 
Universal  Model  D  enables  one  man  to 
farm  more  land  and  produce  more  food  than 
ever  before  possible.  It  is  the  world's  moat 
dependable  farm  hand  and  solves  the  farm 
help  problem. 

Most  Advanced  Constructioii 

New  features  incldle  self-starter,  electric 
lights,  electncal  governor,  perfected  ^  over* 
head  valve,  four-cylinder  engine  that  is  free 
Irom  vibration;  complete  enclosure  of  all 
moving  parts;  differential  lock  which  in* 
creases  traction  in  soft  ground. 

Every  part  is  designed  on*  the  basis  off 
quality   and   service.    Drop    forgings.    heat* 

Z J ..     _.--!    .... 1    IK. 

UG4MCU      ^4Ui«,     m^K.^»     «.ub     K«^M»    ttsa««      ut.MOMMt.^ 

large  bearings  add  extra  years  of  endurance. 

These  new  features,  together  with  the  well 
known  Moline-Universal  type — all  the  weight 
on  two  wheels,  one-man  control  and  ability 
to  do  all  farm  work  including  cultivating— 
make  the  Moline-Universal  Model  D  the  best 
tractor  that  money  can  buy. 

PheDomenal  Pulling  Power 

Of  its  total  weight  of  3380  lbs..  96^  is 
used  for  traction.  That's  why  the  Moline* 
Universal  has  phenomenal  pulling  power. 

G>nservatively  rated  at  9-18  horse-power, 
the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  has  more  than 
ample  power  for  heavy  belt  work.  Its  greater 
speed  enables  it  to  plow  as  much  in  a  day 


vrith  two  plow  bottoms  as  die  ordinary  three- 
plow  tractor.  Yet  it  is  light  enough  for  such 
work  as  cultivating,  mowing  etc  which  do 
not  require  as  much  power. 

One  Man  Operate*  Entire  Outfit 

The  Moline-Universal  attaches  direct  to  the 
Implement,  forming  one  compact  unit.  It 
turns  in  a  16-foot  circle  and  backs  with  the 
implement  attached  as  readily  as  it  goes  for- 
wanl.  One  man  has  complete  control  of  the 
entire  outfit  from  the  seat  of  the  implement 
and  can  thus  do  the  same  work  that  requires 
two  men  with  other  tractors.  Operation  of 
the  Moline-Universal  in  'so  easy  that  a.  woman 
or  boy  can  handle  it. 

In  fact  anyone  who  can  drive  an  autoniO> 
!;•]>  csii  rus  s  Mo^io'^Ur'i^*'^*!  Tractor: 

Moline  Tractor  Iiiiplementa 

The  greatest  care  has  been  used  in  design* 
ing  a  full  line  of  implements  for  use  with  the 
Moline-Universal.  'Molme*  trademark  on  a 
tractor  or  implemeiU  is  a  -guarantee  of  de- 
pendable service. 

Moline  dealers  are  now  accepting  orders 
for  Model  D  Tractors,  and  our  new  and 
modem  plant— the  world's  largest  exclusive 
tractor  factory"— is  being  crowded  to  the  limit 
in  an  effort  to  build. tractors  fast  enough  to. 
keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

On   re<tue»l  »e   will  be  glaJ  fo  aenJ  $oa  out 
Trador  Catalog  which  completely  deacribea  the  i 
Molint-UmoenaL    AJdreu  DcU  66. 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO.,  Moline,  lU. 

Mcmufactitrera  of  Moline  Quality  Farm  Implements  since  1865 
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MtisfactkM. 


eOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive    care    for 

Curl),  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Bock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  wini  Polls, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  RingtMne 
and  other  t>ony  tumors.  Cares  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parafites,  Thnisb,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Borsss  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  nVMAN  KJEMKBT'  for  Rhea- 
■latUM,  HpralBs,  Sore  Throat,  •*•.,  It 
Is  inT»iuAble. 

Krery  bottle  of  Canstle  Balaaas  sold  la 
Warranted  to  irl  re  satiRfactlon.  Price  91. M 
per  l>ottle.  Sold  by  dmnlots,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  fnil  directions  tor  Ita 
use.  Send  for  detorlptive  droalars,  teetimo- 
nlals,  eto.    Address 

TU  UVUKi-VIlUAU  0OirAn,0Uvslsi4.  Okis, 


Works  Like  a  Hoe 

Covers  8  Aaes  A  Day 

It  does  as  good  work  as  you  can  do 
with  a  hoc — It  cuts  every  weed — none 
can    dodge  it — Keeps  the   surface  in 

condition  to  readily  absorb  rain  and  produces 
a  mulch  or  dirt  blanket  of  fine  soil  wh-ch  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  soil  moisture. 
One  trip  to  the  row,  whether 
narrow  or  wide.  j 

The 

Progressive 

Farmer'i 

Ciltivator 


WHh  on«  molo  Tlie  Fowler  does  as  much 
work  as  you  can  do  with  a  two  horse  culti- 
vator— and  better  work — because  it  cultivates 
shallow — has  no  prongs  or  teeth  to  destroy 
or  distrub  the  crop  roots.  You  can  work  right 
^ip  to  the  plant  with  a  Fowler.  By  removuit 
plovr  foot  you  can  cultivate  astride  the  row< 

Yoa  need  Ms  nata.    Order  dirmtm  Anagk  9§m 
dealer.    We  gioe   aereiee    that 


USED  CARS  SOLD 

WITH  A  GUARANTEE 

We  are  o(t«n  obliged  to  take  ottier  makes  of  can 
In  eiebange  ai  part  payment  oo  new  purchases  of 
new  PAIGE  ears.  Not  d.slrous  of  ssaslng  a  proot 
ontbeae  macblnes  that  our  PAIGE  owners  bsve 
beeu  drlv ins,  west  onee  turn  over  to  our  expert 
mechanics,  navim;  tbese  exchanged  ears  overhaul- 
ed anil  put  In  flrtit-clasR  runniiiK  orrl^.  After  which 
«c  giiarant«o  and  sell  tliem  with  the  distinct  uo. 
oewtandlnR  thai  IF  AT  THK  END  OF  SEVEN 
DAYS  the  car  docs  rot  measure  up  to  the  standard 
we  set  for  It,  you  return  the  car  and  we  refund  your 
money.  Could  you  ask  tor  a  mure  honest  deal  than 
tliat  on  a  used  car? 

$200  AND  UP 

Here  are  a  few  we  have  on  liaod  now: — lOlA-7 
Pasjxncer  touring  palae  $K60;  1915-5  Passenger 
touring  Paige  1350:  1917  Ford  Tourlu(jc«r  J260: 
leU  Cadillac  7  passeuficr  S4(H).  Many  otberx  and 
every  onssold  under  "ur  guarantee.  Write  for  our 
•'Boll«>iln"  of  used  cars.  Tell  us  Just  what  kind  of 
a  ear  you  are  look  ing  for. 

ngElOWWILLEY  MOTOR  CO.  104  NJiMi  Sl/Mla..PL 


Nir  latest  Hay-Baling  Profit-Book 

WMITK  — ■•«  woN^srfwl    1«ie    tnonef 
NiahlMc  oaportuwtty  writh  a« 


Riwiings  Implement  Co., 

BtMmtrt,  Mri. 


ADMIRALKlsB 
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A  Trial  With  Womel^'  Workers 

Farm  Labor  Experiences  on  Large  Vegetable  Farm 


VVEEKLY 


75  Cents  per  Year 


How  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  labor  situa- 
tion was  strikingly  demonstrated  on  a  Cortland 
County,  N.  Y.,  farm  last  year.  The  Peck  dairy 
farm,  just  outside  of  the  city  of  Cortland,  has  long 
been  famous  as  a  dairy  establishment,  having 
what  is  recognized  by  our  state  college  as  one  of 
the  best  modern,  fire-proof  dairy  barns  in  the 
state,  which  has  housed  150  high-producing  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys.  When  the  call  came  last 
spring  for  intensive  agriculture  and  a  bumper  pro- 
duction of  food  crops,  Miles  J. 
Peck,  the  manager  of  this  farm,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  it  an  immense  war 
garden.  Over  240  acres  o£  food 
crops,  besides  those  of  small  grains, 
were  planted.  Hia  experiences  with 
the  labor  problem  contain  much  of 
value  to  other  farmers  who  grow 
these  crops  in  quantities. 

His  planting  included  50  acres 
of  corn,  64  acres  of  potatoes,  14 
acres  of  red  table  beets,  4  acres  of 
peas,  17  acres  of  Hubbard  squash, 
40  acres  of  beans,  14  acres  of  cab- 
bage. 10  acres  of  turnips,  18  acres 
of  millet  and  10  acres  of  carrots. 
Mr.  Peck  is  coun-ty  superintendent 
of  Sunday  Schools  and  he  offered 
the  eight  Sunday  Schools  of  the  city 
of  Cortland  one  acre  each  of  his 
most  fertile  land  to  be  planted  to 
food  crops,  with  a  prize  for  the 
school  that  should  make  the  best 
showing.  With  eight  teams,  three 
tractors,  two  motor  trucks  and  the 
best  modem,  labor-saving  machin- 
ery, work  was  pushed  thruout  a 
wonderfully  busy  summer.  Twenty 
acres  were  plowed  that  were  never 
planted,  because  of  the  unusually 
wet  season. 

School  Boy  Labor 
With  the  nearby  city  of 
Cortland  and  Its  numerous 
echools  and  factories  to 
draw  upon  for  help  in  crop 
emergencies,  this  farm  was 
the  center  of  attention  for 
this  part  of  the  state  all 
thru  hoeing  and  harvesting 
time  In  hoeing  time,  120 
Italians  could  hoe  one  plot 
ot  23  acres  of  potatoes  in  a 
•Jay  Quite  a  few  Italian 
Women  worked  on  the  farm 
•no?!  of  the  summer.  Thirty 
high  school  boys  from  Cort- 
land were  also  a  part  of  the 
laboring  force  at  various 
tJnie^  as  needed.  One  field 
<"  potatoes  had  some  re- 
ttarkably  long  rows,  extend- 
'np  about  a  mile  from  the 
house,  down  across  the  flat 


There  is  much  discussion  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  school  boys  and  women  labor 
on  the  farms.  This  article  relates  exper- 
iences with  both.  One  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer,  and  one  experience  does 
not  prove  a  case.  The  article  is  given  for 
what  it  may  suggest  to  others  in  securing 
help  in  the  busy  season. — The  Editors. 


A  Load  of  Normal  School  Oirls  on  Way  to  Fota  to  Fields 


Nonoal  School  Oirls  Operating  a  Fonr-Horse  Potato  Digger 


to    the   river.      At   this   point   in  the  river   there 
was  once  a  dam  and  the  water  gouged  out  a  hole 
15    feet   deep,    long   famed   as   a   swimming   hole. 
The   dam   disappeared  years   ago,   but   the  "pork 
barrel"    as    the   swimming   hole    was    called,    re- 
mains a  great  attraction  for  boys,  big  and  small. 
One    hot    day    last   summer   Mr.    Peck   knew 
he  had  sixteen  boys  with  sixteen  horses  cultiva- 
ting potatoes  in  that  field — or  should  have.     Ho 
chanced   to   look  out   and   not   a  boy  and   not  a 
horse     could     he    see.       Somewhat 
puzzled,    he    jumped    into    his    car 
and  ran   down  to  the  river.   There 
in    the    bushes    he    found!    sixteen 
horses  tied  in  all  manner  of  ways, 
and    down    in    thie    "pork    barrel" 
were  sixteen   boys  in  nature's   cos- 
tume,  swimming.      It  is  character- 
istic of  Mr.  Peck's  genial  good  na- 
ture   that    he    told    the   boys   after 
that    they    could    take   a    half-hour 
off  each  afternoon  to  go  swimming 
if   they    would   unhitch    the   horses 
from   the  cultivators  and   tie   them, 
securely      so     no     accidents     could 
happen. 

School   Oirl  Labor 
The    potatoes    were   a    fine    crop, 
yielding   from    150    to    350    bushels 
to  the  acre.     The  securing  of  such 
a   big   acreage   was   a  problem    un- 
til Mr.  Peck  appealed  to  the  State 
Normal    School    for    help.       In    re- 
sponse   to    the   principal's    call    for 
emergency   workers,      two   hundred 
girls   signified    their   willingness   to 
help  secure  this  crop.      Out  of   the 
number,     sixty      girls     with      some 
previous    farm   experience  were  se- 
lected,  all    having   an   aver- 
age standing  of  80   percent 
in  their  school  work.  Altho 
the    weather    was    cold    and 
bad  during  most  of  the  time 
these    girls      worked,      they 
showed    a   remarkably    good 
spirit  and  stayed  on  the  job, 
picking  up  potatoes,  pulling 
beets   and   turnips,    running 
the  potato  diggers,  trimming 
and  picking  up  beets,     tur- 
nips and  carrots,  and  doing 
various    kinds    of    practical 
work.     They    proved    to    be 
the  most  successful  laboring 
factor    of    the    year.      They 
were  steadier    workers    and 
more  conscientious,      taking 
an  interest  in  the  work  and 
really      enjoying     it.       Men 
helped  at   the   harder   tasks, 
like  carrying    heavy    loaded 
potato  crates,  etc. 

The  girls   had   two   chap- 
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erones  members  of  the  faculty  who  directed  the  could  safely  hold  hlB  squash  long  enough  to  se-  of  the  produce  was  sold  to  the  United  States 
eeld  work  and  acted  as  time-keepers  for  the  girls,  cure  an  extra  two  cents  a  pound.  The  capacity  army;  5,200  bushels  of  beets  going  to  a  nearby 
The  system  of  payment  had  by  this  time  resolved    of  the  building  is  about  20,000   bushels.     Much    cannery    for    canning    for    army    use.      Over    100 


itself  into  one  on  the  piece-work  basis,  four 
cents  a  bushel  being  paid  for  picking  up  pota- 
toes. Some  of  the  girls  proved  to  be  expert  at 
this,  a  few  earning  $4  a  day,  while  all  excelled 
the  boys. 

Storing  the  Cvops 
Mr.  Peck  had  disposed  of  64  head  of  Guem- 
«-eys.  The  big  sanitary  dairy  barn  had  "furnaces 
installed,  shelving  put  in  and  fitted  to  store 
the  immense  crop  of  squash,  which  averaged  ten 
tons  to  the  acre,  altho  some  of  it  was  planted 
very  late.  Another  barn  was  filled  with  beans, 
while  cabbage  and  potatoes  were  put  Into  a  new 
storage  building.  A  new  concrete  storage  build- 
ing 36x96  feet  was  built  alongside  the  highway 
where  a  switch  from  the  trolley  line  runs  right 
to  the  doors.  A  small  boiler  furnishes  adequate 
heat  for  safely  storing  squash,  potatoes  or  other 
vegetables.  Mr.  Peck  estimated  that  he  could 
save  the  cost  of  the  building  in  one  year  if  he 


carloads  of  vegetables,  including  180,000  pounds 
of  beets,  1,100  bushels  of  turnips,  500  bushels  of 
beans,  and  4,000  bushels  of  corn  and  grain  were 
shipped  to  the  army  or  sold  on  the  marke<t. 

This  big  farm  of  468  acres  has  been  divided 
and  the  larger  part  sold,  but  Mr.  Peck  retains  his 
own  farm  of  140  acres  and  he  will  plant  120 
acres  of  it  this  year  to  crops  similar  to  those 
grown  the  past  year.  Most  of  this  year's  output 
is  already  contracted  to  a  nearby  canning  com- 
pany, and  It  is  expected  that  a  good  deal  of  hand 
labor  will  be  required  again  this  year. 

When  there  is  so  much  said  for  and  against 
women  and  girl  farm  units  this  season,  it  Is  of 
interest  to  note  that  Mr.  Peck  says:  "Give  me 
capable  girls  for  help.  They  are  more  efficient 
than  boys,  also  more  conscientious.  With  men 
to  do  the  heavier  work  that  we  should  never 
ask  of  women,  they  find  the  work  does  not  hurt 
them  and  they  develop  into  strong,  vigorous 
women." — M.  F. 


Three   Champion  Potato  Pickers 
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Market  Showing  Not  Flattering-  to  Eastern  Growers 


If  the  man  in  the  moon  were  to  visit  the  color  with  those  on  the  top.  form.  Rules  must  be  adopted  and  rigidly  en- 
earth  and  walk  thru  the  markets  of  the  eastern  There  is  no  intention  to  infer  that  men  in  one  forced.  All  these  things  western  fruit  growers 
cities  taking  special  note  of  the  apples  displayed  section  of  the  country  are  by  nature  more  honest  have  done  and  done  so  well  that  eastern  growers 
and  "learning  where  they  were  grown  he  would  than  those  In  other  sections.  This  is  but  a  con-  might  well  feel  asham»d  rether  than  jealous, 
naturally  conclude  that  apples  were  produced  crete  example  of  the  maxim,  "Honesty  is  the  best  That  these  prhtciples  may  be  successfully 
only  in  the  Northwestern  states.  He  would  come  policy."  In  order  to  find  a  profitable  sale  in  mar-  carried  out  in  the  east  is  proved  by  the  success  of 
to  this  conclusion  because  the  exhibits  which  one  kets  already  well  supplied  in  quantity  it  was  ab-  a  few  apple  growing  sections;  notably  western 
sees  attractively  dlsplaved  in  the  market  stalls,  solutely  necessary  to  apply  such  principles  as  New  York.  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania  and 
in  the  show  windows  and  even  on  street  stands  would  induce  the  public  to  prefer  their  apples  and  Dover,  Del.  But  before  a  proportionate  share  of 
are  almost  universally  apples  which 
have  been  shipped  2.000  to  3,000 
miles  from  where  they  were  grown. 


Of  course  he  would  find  in  the  stor- 
age plants,  under  the  counters  and 
in  the  basements  of  stores  great 
quantities     of     apples — the     stock 

_.u:-v       *.._^  :,v.,-,^      *-Via      Hnllr      nf      th« 

trade.  These  he  would  not  see  un- 
less especially  shown. 

If  the  visitor  is  as  wise  as  he  is 
reputed  to  be  he  would  not  need  to 
be  told  why  this  cream  of  the  trade 
is  so  much  in  evidence  in  the  public 
places.  If  he  had  the  business  ac- 
cumen  of  the  modern  merchant  and 
the  same  kind  of  eyes  as  the  average 
buyer  he  would  know  they  were 
found  there  because  of  their  attrac- 
tive appearance.  That  is  the  whole 
truth  of  the  matter.  Eastern  grow- 
ers   may    write    volumes    or    shout 


the  apples  from  the  millions  of 
eastern  trees  will  be  used  for  show 
purposes  there  must  be  more  uni- 
form state  packing  and  grading 
laws  and  a  more  exacting  federal 
law.  And  above  all,  the  business 
must  become  a  co-operative  one, 
the  members  of  which  must  study 
and  apply  the  best-known  methods 
in  production  and  rigorously  en- 
force such  packing  and  grading 
rules  as  will  meet  the  demands  of 
consumers.  In  this  way  eastern 
growers  may  compete  successfully 
for  the  cream  of  the  apple  trade, 
and  in  this  way  only. 


LATE  SHALLOW  CULTIVATION 


Map  Showine  Acreage  of  Bearing:  Apple  Trees   in  1910 


Thousands  of  bushels  of  corn 
have  been  lost  by  deep  cultivation 
late  in  the  season.     In  the  writer's 


themselves  hoarse  in  stating  that  eastern-grown  pay  a  price  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  pro-  earlier  farming  experience  It  was  customary  to 
apples  are  of  better  and  more  pronounced  flavor  duction  and  pay  freight  charges  over  several  begin  cultivating  corn  as  soon  as  It  appeared 
than  are  western  apples.     They  have  been  trying    thousand  miles.  •  above  ground  and. keep  the  cultivator  going  with 

to  convince  the  consumer  by  argument  for  yeara,  But  there  was  also  something  more.  It  is  not    the   teeth  set  at   the  same   depth   until   the  corn 

but  still  the  gateway  to  the  buyer's  stomach  is  enough  for  one  man  to  do  honest,  attractive  work,  was  so  large  that  cultivation  was  no  longer 
thru  his  eyes.  He  could   not   win  out   financially  single-handed,    practicable.      Many   farmers   at   the  present   time 

The  two  etchings  on  this  page  show  graph-    He  would  fail  with  nothing  but  his  own  reputa-    follow  this  same  cultural  method,  thereby  doing 
Ically  the  relative  number  of   apple   trees   in   the    tlon.     A  reputation  for  the  whole  state  or  a  group    more  harm  than  good  to  the  crop, 
east   and   west.      When   we   reilize   that   each   dot    of  states  must  be  built  up.     There  is  but  one  way  Deep  cultivation   Is  all   right   when   the  corn 

represents  500  actes  of  tree?  i:  is  easy  to  see  that  to  do  this  and  that  is  thru  co-operation.  Ideals  plant  is  small,  but  as  the  roots  spread  and  fill 
the  display  of  fine  fruit  seen   in   the   markets  is   must    be   standardized   and   operations   made  uni-    the  space  between   the  rows  they  are  cut  off  by 

out   of   all   proportion    to   the   tJtal         the  cultivator  teeth  and  the  feeding 

number    of    trees    in    the    country.  /s^--^^..,^^  «*- »•  apple  e*c«  dot  .ewescnt,  |        capacity    of    the    plant    Is    reduced. 

We    have    heard    eastern    men    say  i  ^  H^-vT^*--—.^         A^^m^r^  rc7^<^  ,,,9  »oo  *c.es  r^  Shallow  cultivation  at  this  time  and 

discouragingly     that    the    develop-  /Jv^a^k^    V  T~" r^'^^'-^s.-^f'^  ^ ^ ^'•'"'^^"'    J  j^  until  the  corn  Is  "laid  by"  will  keep 

ment    in     the     west    hxs    been    so  //•  \}'   ^  .      .  I  \.        (^^^^^^^i^^ajj-v.         /^"X-iW^  **°^"  *^®  weeds  and  preserve  a  dust 

great   and   the  climrte   is   so   favor-  r^  ^       S^r-il-^J " {'•.•..^(•.T^^ff'JS^r  y<^>.  .A*^.  mulch   without  doing  injury  to  the 

able  that  it  Is  Impossible  for  us  to  /^'^T"'*"""'----!^^'  /  I'      "       ■ '  ' -'.^i ^?i>•' •■':'f  \-^^_-^^^^^^^  ^^^^-     ^o  cultivation  after  the  corn 

compete.      Neither   of    these    state-  ).    .    /  TTI.^  \  "T^  .  •. .!.  .'^V'f^^  ''*'°*^  begin  to  reach  out  between  the 

ments  Is  justified  by  the  facts.  The  *      \  /     !*      /         r^      ' ■  ''■\'-^^^i''-A^^^^^^^^^  rows  is  better  than  deep  cultivation, 

real    reason    for   preference   lies    in  ^   '      \       /         '  /^    ,  i^. .•^v^:V:-.-y:^i^^^  Fruit    growers    are    finding    that 

appearance,    and    this    i^    obtained  \    "     \     /" — L.^  •  ■'    '  y^;^''''^i_jj|^'d^  •  ^^'^   same   principle   applies   to  or- 

by  the  better  busines.s  practices  o*  '-^^       NT    _         /  r-— t. • .  vV ■^^W'iiV^*^^^^'^^  /^  chard  cultivation.    They  have  found 

western      growers.      These      better  n/.     /  /  ••|.    •  tc^:^*''  *  Fi'"'-"  /^•\^ ■'^i^^^^fi^  ^mx  that  what  cultivation  is  done  in  the 

business    practice.?    consist    of   good  v.^^     .    /        ■  \\  "    ^'^7''''^^  -■    (  .•   ' '"X  •     \r     I  „^!TZ:ni. '         orchard  should  be  completed  early, 

cultivation,    thoro     spraying     and,  ...,,  „-,.^'*^~— ^  ""^  ''■■      '     V     /■    '    '  Jj.        1       '^ — '^         as  late  culflvatlon  results  In  cutting 

rbove  all,  strict  grading  and  ?bsi-  *"'"i"Hrr'~""'r!^n  \  •  L        V,'»**^A<^    \       »*        »««  off  the  network  of  fine  surface  roots 

lute  honesty   In   packing.      So   well  ■i:;rqTsr v^^liisr  \        ^^  t    \    \*^'-    >»«  and  this  reduces  the  capacity  or  tne 

established    is    the   latter  tha^    any  ?r:     ji^  ?!.    illS  \.\  \jf-S^-^  ^""^^^    *"   ^®®^    ®"^    drink   from   the 

intelligent   buyer    knows     that     he  Sb    |£:S|5'c:::ia5t  ^^  '  ^^Ivfr-Tmnt  topsoil    supplies.       It    Is    a    matter 

will   find  the  apples  at  the  bottom  which  deserves  more  attention  thao 

of   the  box   Identical    In   size   and  Sho'viiig  Acreage  of  Apple  Trees  Not  Yet  of  Bearing  Age  in  1910  It  has  received. — E.  E.  R. 
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Spray  Potatoes  to  Prevent  Blight 

Crop  Threatened  Unless  Disease  is  Controlled  by 

Spraying 

Potato  late  blight,  a  fungous  disease,  capable 
of  causing  enormous  destruction,  appeared  last 
year  in  several  states  from  Maine  to  New  Jersey 
land  West  Virginia,  according  to  th|e  Unjted 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  blight 
occurred  early  last  year  and  reports  show  that 
it  was  more  prevalent  than  usual.  Unless  potato 
growers  spray  thoroly  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
they  fear  that  the  large  potato  crop  that  has 
been  promised  will  not  be  realized,  as  late  blight, 
if  uncontrolled.  Is  capable  of  reducing  the  nation- 
al crop  at  the  rate  of  2,000,000  bushels  per  day. 

Potatoes  In  the  northern  artates  are  just  be- 
ginning to  form  tubers.  To  produce  a  large  crop 
the  tops  must  be  kept  healthy  till  frost,  -as  the 
tubers  Increase  In  size  most  rapidly  during  the 
last  weeks  of  the  season.  The  late  blight  kjlls 
the  tops  and  causes  the  tubers  to  rot  in  the 
ground.  The  blight  starts  in  a  few  centers  in  the 
field  where  diseased  potatoes  were  planted. 
Brown  spots  develop  on  the  leaves  and  a  whitish 
mildew  appears  on  their  under  side.  Frequent 
rains  and  warm,  muggy  weather  furnish  ideal 
conditions  for  the  development  of  the  blight  un- 
der which  the  foliage  blights  rapidly,  the  leaves 
hang  blackened  and  dead  and  the  tubers  begin 
to  rot.  Dry  and  hot  weather  on  the  other  hand 
tends  to  check  the  progress  of  the  blight  but 
growers  should  spray  immediately  and  not  trust 
their  crops  entirely  to  improvement 
in  weather  conditions. 

As  an  effective  preventative  of 
late  blight,  Bordeaux  mixture  has 
proved  its  value  for  25  years.  Every 
grower  from  Maine  to  Michigan  and 
south  to  Virginia  Is  urged  to  spray 
repeatedly. 

How  to  Make  Bordeaux  Mixture 
Use:   Bluestone   (copper  sulphate). 
4     pounds;      quicklime,      4      pounds; 
water,  50  gallons. 

Prepare  the  copper  sulphate  by 
suspending  it  in  a  gunny  sack  just 
below  the  surface  of  several  gallons 
of  water  In  a  clean  barrel.  When 
the  sulphate  is  dissolved,  which  re- 
quires three  or  four  hours,  remove 
the  sack  and  stir  into  the  barrel 
enough  additional  water  to  make 
exactly  25  gallons  of  the  copper  solu- 
tion. 

Prepare  the  lime  by  slaking  it  slowly  and 
thoroly  in  a  clean  barrel,  strain,  and  add  enough 
additional  water  to  make  exactly  25  gallons  of 
lime  milk.     Stir  thoroly. 

Pour  the  two  ingredients  together  into  an- 
other barrel,  or  better  directly  into  the  spray 
tank,  if  it  will  hold  50  gallons.  It  Is  highly  Im- 
portant to  stir  the  mixture  very  thoroly  and  to 
strain  both  ingredients  before  they  ajre  com- 
bined, as  otherwise  clogging  of  the  spray  nozzles 
might  result.  Use  copper  or  bronze  wire  strainer 
of  eighteen  meshes  to  the  Inch.  Do  not  put  cop- 
per sulphate  or  Bordeaux  mixture  Into  tin  or 
iron  vessels;  use  wood  or  copper  containers.  Mix 
the  Bordeaux  as  needed  and  apply  at  once.  It 
is  never  so  good  after  it  has  settled. 

Where  poisons  such  as  arsenate  of  lead  are 
to    be    combined     with    Bordeaux    mixture,    add 
the    poison    after    the    two    solutions    are    mixed 
Then  stir  well. 

Stock  Bordeaux  Solutions 

Those  who  use  Bordeaux  mixture  frequently 
*nd  in  quantity  will  find  it  convenient  to  keep 
concentrated  stock  solutions  on  hand,  as  these 
keep  indefinitely  If  the  water  which  evaporates 
Is  replaced. 

Build  an  elevated  platform  to  hold  the  bar- 
rels. The  night  before  the  day  you  wish  to 
commence  spraying,  suspend  fifty  pounds  of 
copper  sulphate  to  dissolve  in  a  fifty-gallon  bar- 
rel of  water.  Slake  fifty  pounds  of  lime  in  an- 
other barrel.  Add  water  to  make  fifty  gallons 
of  lime  milk.  When  Bordeaux  mixture  is  need- 
ed, stir  both  stock  barrels  well  and  take  four 
gallons  from  each  stock  barrel.     Dilute  the  cop- 
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per  sulphate  in  one  barrel  by  adding  enough 
water  to  make  25  gallons.  Dilute  the  lime  milk 
in  another  barrel  by  adding  enough  water  to 
make  25  gallons.  Stir  each  thoroly.  Combine 
the  two  as  in  previous  directions.  Thoro  agita- 
tion is  essential  In  making  good  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. 


Queries  and  Comments 

Treatment  For  Alfalfa  Field 

"What  treatment  should  I  give  an  alfalfa 
field  after  I  take  off  the  first  crop?  The  stand 
Is  good.  It  has  been  down  three  years," — W.  T., 
Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Unless  you  are  sure  the  soil  contains  a 
plentiful  supply  of  lime  give  it  a  dressing  of  lime; 
also,  200  or  300  pounds  per  acre  of  acid  phos- 
phate. Many  an  alfalfa  field  is  short  lived  and 
unproductive  because  one  or  both  of  these  factors 
become  depleted.  Altho  alfalfa  when  well  es- 
tablished will  supply  its  own  nitrogen  and  more, 
every  cutting  takes  from  the  soil  the  other  ele- 
ments and  the  plant  does  not  replace  them.  It 
Is  also  advisable  to  run  a  sharp  spring  tooth 
harrow  over  It.  This  loosens  up  the  soil  and 
cuts  out  weeds  and  foreign  grass  while  not  hurt- 
ing the  alfalfa  much.  There  are  special  harrows 
made  for  this  purpose,  but  any  one  may  be  used 
by  having  the  points  of  the  teeth  narrowed  and 
pointed  at  the  ends. 

Salting  Hay  in  Mow 
"Of   what   benefit  Is   the  application  of  salt 


would  be  of  incalculable  value. 

"One  of  these  tests  has  been  conducted  the 
past  summer  on  a  farm  In  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
The  soil  on  this  farm  is  of  the  Lansdale  silt  type 
and  Is  fairly  fertile.  Th€  field  had  been  planted 
to  corn  the  year  previous.  Thirteen  varieties 
or  strains  were  planted — about  one  twenty-fifth 
cf  an  acre  to  each  variety.  The  corn  was  husked 
on  October  22  and  weights  computed  on  the  acre 
basis  with  the  following  results: 


Plot 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Name  of  Variety  Bus.   per  acre 

Golden    Beauty    95.7 

Golden    Beauty     97.4 

Long's   Champion    90.2 

Johnson    Co.   White    83.2 

Yellow    Dent    83.4 

Cloud's   White  Cap   Dent    83.4 

Cloud's  Yellow  Dent    88.2 

Yellow   Dent    95.4 

White    Cap    Dent    35.8 

Funk's   Dent    (crib)     77.6 

Funk's   Dent    (field)    82.7 

Reid's    Dent 739 

Yellow   Dent    89.9 


Fig.  1.— Early  BUght 


Fig.  2.— Late  Blight 


to   hay  as   It   is   put   into   the   barn?" — M.    T.    P., 
Bradford   Co.,   Pa. 

Salt  had  a  tendency  to  retard  fermentation, 
hence  when  hay  is  salted  liberally,  damp  hay  is 
not  so  likely  to  become  black  and  musty.  It 
also  adds  to  Its  palatability  if  too  much  Is  not 
added.  There  Is  nothing  gained  in  salting  hay 
when  it  Is  properly  cured  and  put  away  in  good 
condition.  Silage  should  never  be  salted  as  it 
is  put  into  the  silo  because  rapid  fermentation 
is   desirable   in    order  to  make   good    silage. 

Varieties  of  Com 

"Are  there  any  authoritative  tests  showing 
which  varieties  of  corn  yield  best?  It  seems  to 
me  that  farmers  might  increase  their  crops  by 
selecting  the  right  varieties." — G.  W.  F.,  Mon- 
mouth Co.,  N.  J. 

The  results  on  one  type  of  soil  and  in  one 
locality  would  not  be  a  sure  indication  of  what 
to  use  under  different  circumstances.  Such  ex- 
periments should  be  carried  o)>t  in  each  neighbor- 
hood. We  give  below  the  results  last  year  in 
Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  as  reported 
by   a  reader: 

Interesting  Com  Test 
"As  present  high  prices  of  feed-,  nrc  likely 
to  continue  for  some  years  the  eastern  farmer 
should  put  forth  every  effort  to  grow  as  much 
of  his  own  grain  as  possible,  especially  com.  This 
need  not  necessarily  mean  more  acres  but  greater 
yleld-^  per  acre.  One  way  to  Insure  this  is  by 
having  the  right  variety.  How  can  we  find  the 
right  variety?  The  only  way  is  by  actnal  test 
on  the  different  types  of  soils.  A  com  variety 
test    In    every    community,    carefully    coodueted. 


"In  this  test  not  only  was  the  better  adapt- 
ability of  some  of  the  varieties  emphasized  but 
also  the  importance  of  seed  selection  and  of  the 
germination  test.  The  corn  represented  on  plot 
2  had  been  grown  by  a  neighbor  for  a  number 
of  years.  This  farmer  has  always  selected  his 
seed  com  In  the  field  from  well-matured  stalks 
and  applies  the  germination  test  to  every  ear. 
The  seed  for  plot  1  was  supplied  by  a  farmer 
who  had  secured  seed  from  farmer 
No.  2  three  years  previous  but  was 
not  so  careful  in  his  seed  selection. 
Plot  11  was  planted  to  field  selected 
seed,  tested  for  germination,  while 
plot  10  was  planted  with  seed  taken 
from  the  crib  just  before  planting. 
The  seed  for  plots  10  and  11  was 
grown  in  the  same  field.  The  re- 
sults show  that  the  field  selected 
seed  produced  5  bushels  more  per 
acre.  This  would  mean  quite  an 
item  in  a  field  of  20  acres.  Altho 
Long's  Champion  and  Johnson  Co. 
White  are  ordinarily  heavy  yielders, 
in  this  case  they  proved  to  be  too 
late   In   maturing, 

"The  results  of  this  and  similar 
tests  will  show  any  farmer  the  im- 
portance of  selecting  a  variety  or 
strain  adapted  to  his  soil  and  clim- 
atic conditions;  the  importance  of 
practicing  field  selection;   and  the  importance  of 

applying  the  germination  test  before  planting." 

A.  R.  K.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


SPRAYING  POTATOES  BY   THE  COMMUNITY 

PLAN 


Mr.  W.  B.  Cookingham  of  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  local  high  school  had  the  over- 
sight of  a  system  of  community  spraying  in  the 
growing  season  last  year,  in  which  eleven 
farmers  were  interested.  It  was  thought  that 
the  figures  which  are  fairly  accurate  would  be  of 
interest  to  farmers  and  all  others  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  food  problem.  Most  of  the  spraying 
was  done  as  a  result  of  activities  of  the  agricul- 
tural department  looking  to  increasing  food  pro- 
duction on  the  farms  of  the  community. 

Farmer  Acres    Times  Yield  Increase 

Percent 
John    Bush     12 

Lewis    Gardner    I6 


5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Edward    Sams    3. 

Seth   Higby    4 

Seth   Higby    10 

Harr>-    Ardell     6 

Judson    Ardell     2.5 

Lyman    Gray     10 

Clarence  Gray 4 

Fred    Rex    n 

Peter    Seymour    3.5 

Austin    Jenks    2% 

Raymond    Crouch     ....    6 
Raymond     Crouch     ....    l 

Total   increase  <"or  the  community  was   5.989 
bushels.  Average  yield  per  acre  of  sprayed  potatoes 
(Continued    on    Page    9) 
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twice  as  much  as  was  raised  in  the  past  two  years  are  paying  the  highest  taxes,  the  highest  wages 
by  tax  and  bonds  together.  Congress  has  been  re-  and  the  highest  prices  for  things  to  eat  and  wear, 
quested  by  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Mc-  and  at  the  same  time,  contributing  most  to  charit- 
Adoo  to  paENS  a  new  tax  law  and  the  intimation  able  organizations.  Six  months  of  war  now  is 
was  made  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  greatly  in-  costing  this  country  more  than  the  four  years  of 
crease  the  income  of  the  Government  thru  increas-  the  Civil  War,  North  and  South  combined.  These 
ed  taxes.  In  all  probability  the  minimum  income  are  the  ways  in  which  people  express  themselves, 
subject  to  tax  will  be  lowered  and  the  rates  in-  But  after  all.  Isn't  it  usual  for  us  to  think  of 
creased  on  large  incomes  and  excess  profits.  This  our  experiences  in  the  superlative  degree?  Is 
is  as  it  should  be.  In  these  times  the  maxim,  this  country — is  the  world — less  able  to  stand 
"From  everyone  according  to  his  ability"  should  the  strain  of  today  than  it  was  in  Its  past  ex- 
be  the  rule,  and  that  rule  applied  vigorously  and  perlences?  When  we  remember  how,  a  few  years 
without  partiality.  We  are  recommended  to  "Give  ago,  we  exulted  in  the  wonderful  material  ad- 
till  it  hurts,"  but  there  are  lots  of  people  who  have  vances  the  race  had  made  we  find  we  are  corn- 
not  yet  felt  it.  By  all  means,  let  the  tax  rates  paratively  as  well  situated  to  meet  today's  de- 
be  raised.  Some  are  making  a  plaintive  cry,  using  mands  as  were  the  people  of  50  years  ago  to  meet 
democracy  as  a  reason  for  keeping  the  tax  rate  theirs.  Present  activities  would  have  been  im- 
Ibr  all  people  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible.  That's  possible  a  generation  ago,  as  it  would  have  been 
poor  argument.     Again  we  say,  "From  every  man  impossible  to  finance  them.     Our  forefathers  had 


according  to  his  ability." 


their  supreme  experiences;  we  have  ours.  While 
ours  may  be  comparatively  greater  than  theirs,  we 
are  also  better  able  to  meet  them.  It  Is  only  the 
extreme  experiences  that  try  out  our  abilities. 


Member  Standard  Farm  Paper  Association  and 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  JUNE  8,    1918. 


Food  officials  of  practically  every 
state  report  a  large  increase  In  the  use 
of  oleomargarine  during  the  past  two 
years.     This  increase  Is  a  direct  result 


We  have  all  felt   privileged   to  criticise 
Our  ^^^  Food  Administration  when  some  rul- 

Saving     i^S  o^  some  particular  policy  did  not  ap- 
peal to  us  as  the  wisest  or  best.     Simple 

justice  demands  that  we  weigh  the  results  of  the  Dairy 

Administration's  plans  with  as  ready  willingness.  Products 
Following  are  a  few  extracts  from  an  address  by 

Mr.  Hoover,  made  on  May  31.     They  help  us  to  a  of  the  advance  in  all  food  prices.     Butter  is  high 

better  understanding  of  what  he  has   had   to  do  as  compared  with  prices  of  a  few  years  ago,  but  it 

and  how  he  has  succeeded  in  his  task:  is  not  out  of  proportion   to  other  food   products. 

The    1917    harvest    gave    us    a    surplus    over  But  butter  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  pro- 

our  normal  consumption  of  10,000,000  bushels  of  ducts  for  which  there  was  an   advertised  substi- 

wheat.     Up  to  June  1  of  this  year  we  have  sent  tute,  and  under  the  pressure  of  high  prices  gen- 

abroad  140,000,000  bushels,  a  saving  on  the  tables  erally,   substitution   was   practiced   wherever  pos- 

of   the  American   people  of   130,000,000    bushels,  sible,    and   butter   has   suffered.      A  study  of  the 

In  normal  years  we  usually  send  about  50,000,000  comparative  wholesomeness  and  food  value  of  the 

pounds  of  pork  abroad  each  month.     Our  average  two  products  will  always  hold  oleo  merely  as  a 

for   the    last    two   months    has    been    250,000,000  substitute,  but  not  a^l  consumers  will  make  such 

pounds;      Our  normal   exports   of   beef   are   about  study  of  quality,  and  not  all  making  It  will  heed 

10,000,000  pounds  monthly.    We  are  now  sending  the  difference.     Dairymen  may  as  well  prepare  to 

120,000,000    pounds    every    30    days.      These    in-  accept  oleo  as  a  permanent  competitor  with  but- 

creases  are  made  possible  by  some  increased  pro-  ter  In  the  markets  of  the  country.     With  better 

The  heavy   rains  the  last  week  in  May    duction,  but  more  particularly  by  voluntary  con-  knowledge   of    food   values    and    with    readjusted 

caught     many     farmers     cutting     their    servation  on  the  part  of  our  people.  markets,  many  consumers  will  forsake   the   sub- 

t  c  OD  of  alfalfa      The  silo  is  always  The  effect   of  such  saving  is   shown   in   two  stitute  and  come  back  to  the  genuine  food.     But 

■Jl^Jv  storage  for  alfalfa,  or  for  clover,    specific  examples   that  must  appeal  to  all  of  us.  they  will  not  all  come  back.     This  Is  a  universal 

when   weather   conditions   do    not   permit    proper    *"  reuruafy  ui  tu.a  ,ca.,   ^O.uwu   po^p.e  o.ww.»  .^  cApc»icui;c.  auu  uaii/iiici*  ^»,  «o  ov..  ^.^^a.^  .-. 

Alfalfa  silage  is  better  than  bleached-out    the   bread   lines   in   London    every   day.      In   May  u. 

Make  the  silo  work.        these  lines  had  dwindled  to  less  than  1,000   per  .pj^jg  experience  with  oleo  raises  a  question  aa 

_  1^  day.     Since  the  German  drive  began  on  March  21,  ^^  jj^^  possible  effect  of  other  dairy  products  now 

Farmers    are    warned    against  the    ^^®  ^"*®^  soldiers  have  gone  into  battle  realizing  coming  on  the  market.     The  condensed  milk  busl- 

erations   of    book    agents    repre-    ^^^^  ^^^^  °®®*  ^^^®  "°  concern  about  the  matter  ^^^^  ^^  experienced  a  wonderful  expansion  dur- 

r^ntlne  themselves  as  agents  of  the   ^^  '°°^'  ^"^  *^*^  satisfactory  knowledge  has  aided  j^g  ^1^^  past  year.     The  foreign  demand  could  be 

Government  in  the  sale  of  account    '^  ^««P  "P  ^^^'  sPle^did  morale.  The  Allies  know  g^ppiied  in  no  other  way.     Whole  milk  could  not 


Our  job  is  to  serve  our  readers.      Whenever  and 
wherever  we  can  help  you,  write  us, — The  Editors. 


Ensilo 
Alfalfa 


curing. 

and  shattered  alfalfa  hay 


Fraudulent 
Book  Agents 


,  „  „   ,^«„r»=  «f  «nPh   aeentB  ^^^^  America  is  back  of  them  not  only  with  men  ^    transported,  and  the  condensed  products  came 

book.     There  have  been     eporuo,  -;";/";  and  munition,,  bn.  that  .be  American  farmer  U  ,„  ,,,,  I,  ^,;,,     ^^,  ,„,,,,,,,  '„„k  ,.,  „, 

from   a  »""*"  »jj""°°'^     rnnee^rwith  tbe  *«"  "'  "■="  """  '"«»"  '""'""«  P™"""'""  »"'>  tain  natural  advantages  that  are  llkeljr  to  appeal 

representnbemsel.es  as  bems  connected  wltb  tbe  ^^^  ^^„,„^„  consumers  are  saving  wherever  pos-  ,„              „,  „„  „„„  p,„p„  .„„  ,^,  ^.r  Is  over. 

^:TLZT7Z7T:::\:^oLlnroTZ  ^;-'«  '»  — »  ">"  'o-"  -»"»•>"  '-  "-'^  --'  :.  .s  .X  sblppe*.  U  can  be  stored  for  Ion.  per- 

inese  books  as       y  c^^.crcr^^  ^^^^   j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^j  ^^^  ^^^^  careful  handling  and 

this   record    of   national    unselfish-  j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ed.     The  manufacturers 


income  tax  law.  They  sell  the  book  at  a  very 
fancy  price.  These  men  are  pure  frauds  and  should 
be  reported  to  the  legal  officials  of  your  county  or 
township  wherever  found  operating. 


struggle. 

Contrast 


ness  with  the  food  policy  of  Germany.  Germany  ^^^  ^^  depended  upon  to  make  the  most  of  these 
has  extorted  food  supplies  from  every  bit  of  ter-  ^^^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  develop  home  consumption.  If 
ritory  she  has  conquered  until  she  has  left  a  circle  ^g^ause  of  cheaper  transportation  and  perhap3 
*       *       *  of  starvation  about  her  in  which  she  has  killed    ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  materials  In  new  territory, 

A    recent    Government    announcement    of    ^y   starvation   more   people    than    she    has    killed    tj^gy  are  able  to  put  condensed  milk  on  the  market 

Save     feed  prices  says  that,   at  present  prices  of    ^^h  cannon  since  the  war  broke  out.  But  despite    ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  be  sold  for. 

Bags  sacks,  the  bagging  charge  on  a  ton  of  feed  this  extortion  the  food  situation  in  Germany  is  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  producers  will  find  a  lively  corn- 
will  run  from  $5   to  $6.     Jute  and  burlap    gteadily  growing  worse,  while  the  food  situation    ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^j^      ^^  addition,  new  milk  pow- 

bags  are  at  a  premium.      Bags  to  be  filled  with    ^^  ^j^g  Allies  is  steadily  growing  better. 

sand  for  lining  trenches  and  dugouts  are  in  heavy  Very  briefly,  these  paragraphs  sum  up  the  re- 

demand  in  the  war  zones.     This  demand,  coupled    g^^g  ^j  ^^^  jq^^  policy.     These  results  are  among 

with  decreased  production,  has  created  a  scarcity 

for  industrial  uses  that  is  being  felt  particularly 

in  the  feed  and  fertilizer  business.     Save  all  of  the 

bags  on  the  farm.     They  will  save  you  money  if 


ders,  so-called  crystallzed  milk  and  similar  pro- 
ducts are  being  brought  out,  each  with  its  par- 
ticular claims  for  special  uses.     None  may  become 


you  have  occasion  to  use  bags,  and  they  will  sell 
readily  at  good  prices  if  you  have  no  further  use 
for  them. 


the  most  gratifying  of  our  achievements  during  important  factors  in  themselves   but   all   help  to 

our  first  year  in   the  war.     Best  of  all,   it   is  a  g„croach  on  the  whole  milk  market, 
policy  in  which  we  can  all  help.     It  is  our  part  Dairymen,   and   particularly   dairy   organiza- 

m   the  war  program   to   make  the  food  situation  ^j^^^    ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  developments  some  consid- 

3®'^"'®-  eratlon  in  planning  for  the  future.     Their  first  et- 

*       ^       fe  feet  will  be  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  producing 

^      ^      ^  Surely   this   generation    is   having   the  area.     Condensarles  can  go  Into  new  sections  far 

Betwe'en     Tlberty       Loan        drives    Intensive     privilege   of   experiencing   life   In    the  remote  from  consuming  centers  and  still  put  their 

War  Taxes     every  citizen  may  have  the  privilege    Living  extreme.     Years  ago.  while  learning  a  product  In   competition   with  whole  milk.     They 

of    expressing    his    views    upon    the  little  grammar,   we   found  that   adjec-  can  locate  where  dairy  organization  is  unknown 

financial    policies   of    the   Government.      Whether    tives   referring  to   quality   and   quantity   were  of  and  where  Individual  bargaining  with  producers 

Congress  shall  greatly  Increase  the  tax  rate  on  in-    three  degrees:      Positive,  comparative  and  super-  will    permit   most    favorable   buying   prices.      Al- 

comes  and  excess  profits  and  thus  raise  the  largest    lative— and  the  teacher  told  us  to  use  the  super-  ready  the  movement  westward  has  started,  and  one 

amount   possible,  or  whether  the  rates  shall    be    lative  sparingly.     In  these  times  we  scarcely  hear  of  the  large  retailing  companies  that  now  offers 

left  as  they  are  and  the  balance  furnished  by  sale    anything  but  the  superlative  degree  used.     This  is  to  sell  its  shipping  station  equipment  to  farmers 

of  bonds  Is  a  question  for  every  one  to  consider,      the  biggest  war,  in  which  are  used  the  most  de-  is  reported  to  be  planning  important  expansion  m 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  will  be  needed  for    atructdve    agencies    in    the    most    Inhuman    way.  the  condensed  milk  business  in   the  middle  wes 

the  next  year  25  billion  dollars,  or  more.  The  rate-    We  had  the  hardest  winter,  the  dryest  weather  on  Dairymen  will  do  well  to  consider  the  possible  ef- 

ing  of  thia  vast  sum  will  be  a  severe  test  of  the    record    in   some   localities,   the  biggest  storms   In  fed  of  such  comuetltlon  with  their  own  businew 

money-rai«lng  ability  of  our  people     It  is  about    others,  and  the  earliest  freeze-up  laat  fall.     We  a  few  years  hence. 


'""'*"'  Penns!;1Vania  Farmer  ^^^ 

HARRISBURG  NOTES  federal  authorities  to  enroll  men  for  feet  deeo  If  necessarv      vtc^t  h»/.i,<w,   «i     * 

what  is  termed  the  "Farmers'  Relief  are    but^hree   ffer- The   organizl?  ?ime    a^d"''''"'^    ^^'^     ^^^    ^''^tse 

To  Rejuvenate  Department.— From  Corps  The  response  from  high  rion  furnishes  fuel  for  the  machine  a^^  Hfnnn.!i  '^®'"®  harrowing.  All 
what  has  been  learned,  chances  are  school  boys  for  farm  work  is  said  to  the  operator,  and  provides  a  fund  snwn  I^^?*  °*''^-  ^^^^  were  all 
bright  for  a  rejuvenation  of  the  ^^^[f  been  good  and  hundreds  are  for  depreciation.  The  state  furnish-  Wheat  wlnTf  !,°'*  ^""^  growing  fast, 
state's  Department  of  Agriculture  as  "f®?^®'*  ^o  go  to  work  In  fields,  es  an  expert  to  aid  the  farm™  in  fields  arTnif*^  ^2°'^^  ^"^  ^^^7 
one  of  the  first  things  to  be  under-  What  are  now  being  sought  are  men  mapping  out  the  ditching  and  the  a.  ^nJ  I  °*  '^°'''^  «^^^°«-  Rye  la 
taken  next  winter.  Assuming  that  ^^^h  some  knowledge  of  farming  farmer  pays  50  cents  a  week  and  Hav  nr/?^  ^°^  ^«  ^^^  ^^  bloom^ 
the  Democratic  etate  ticket  will  be  !^^°  ^"l  bf  willing  to  go  to  the  boards  the  operator  anS  his  assfs-  ^  murh  h 'f '/^  abundant  crop  aM 
decisively    defeated    because    of    its    '^''"^  'o^  a  day  or  a  week.     In  some  tant.  ^nfT        ^®**  ^^  ^^^  frequent  rains 

open  espousal  of  the  "wet"  cause,  counties  men  have  gone  from  cities  Fruit  and  Muck  Farm  Workers—  Mia  i«!f  ^^^^  ^^^^^  planted  when 
men  active  in  Republican  affairs  are  f,°d  towns  to  help  out  in  pinches  and  Miss  Ethel  Arey's  district  of  11  coun-  veVh^l  »^7^  "^'^  ^^^me.  Apples, 
making  plans  to  redeem  the  record  ^^^k^^^J?^' *^^^-  The  only  trouble  ties  of  the  western  part  of  the  state  abundfnt  '^Aif'^f^^  ''"^^^  ^"  be 
of  omission  of  the  present  adminis-  ^»1  be  that  many  of  the  men  will  has  1.200  calls  for  women  workers  and  dt^l'  ^^^  "^®  ^^^<^^  Is  scare* 
tration  in  several  lines  and  especially  be  unfamiliar  with  farm  work,  un-  on  fruit  and  muck  farm!  O^er  200  v^^  X  ""^t^^  ^^'^^^  ^bich  are 
in  invigorating  state  co-operation  in  ^b^e  to  stand  the  sun  and  the  strain,  have  been  arranged  for  in  camps  of  tor  wnrJT  ^"o^  ^'^<=^  and  trac- 
agriculture.  The  present  crisis  has  ^.^"^"^^^"'Pber  who  will  go  will  ten  each,  with  I  supervisor  To  act  $6  T/h  T"  ^"*^^^°«^  Pl««  sell  at 
shown  very  conclusively  what  was  JI^J^J^^  J?«  iar  short  of  what  Is  as  agent  for  the  women.  Chemung  at  that-  f»?  "'°'^'  ^"^  "«  «carco 
represented  4  years  ago  to  be  the  w«ak  f  «««'«'*.•  From  what  is  learned  here  County  has  two  new  women's  work  lo  tn  9n  '^'^"^^^  are  driving  from 
spots  in  the  state's  system  designed  ^bose  in  charge  have  been  much  en-  camps— at  Big  Flats  and  at  South-  kinHV«f*  ^"®^  ^°  ««^  them.  All 
to  encourage  raising  of  foodstuffs,  couraged  and  the  feeling  that  It  Is  port— with  an  active  campaign  ed  oJ  ?1J  ^^t  ^'^  *^«^'  and  the  stock 
and  same  Ideas  which  were  cast  Jjl.^^^f ^^'^^  as  well  aa  a  patriotic  by  Mrs.  Louise  Rogers  anften  El-  yervLlu  ^^l^f  *^  ^^^«  «««tion  is 
aside  in  the  session  of  1915  are  being  J^tj  to  help  raise  food  is  growing  mira  College  giris  to  assist  in  secur-  hllh  J  nil'  ''**'*'  ^^^  ««  ^uch 
studied  in  the  light  of  recent  exper-  greater  every  day.  Local  safety  com-  ing  more  workers.  Miss  Lillian  of  o.fr  r.l  ^^  l*^^  ^'^'^^^t-  Many 
ience  and  also  from  what  has  been  "l^ttees  are  in  charge  of  the  listing  Huffcutt  is  doing  similar  work  In  and  mn./^"  ^^^^  *»°"Sbt  tractors 
done  in  other  states.  In  the  event  j'  J^f'^  who  agree  to  go  to  farms  Broome.  Schuyler  and  Tompkins  them^i^t  ^''®.  experimenting  with 
that  the  next  administration   is  free   to  help.  Counties.     Central  New  York  haTal     J^V^  with  a  view  to  purchase.     The 

from  factionalism  there  should  be  no  ^ Jj  S^e  Officers^In  the  next  few  ready  been  quile  complltely  o^gat  min/ton  to'^M^"^  "•°'"  ^'«w  wfl! 
difficulty   about  securing  a  scientific   wee'is  it  is  probable  that  orders  will  ized  for  farm  work  for  women  ^l^-     /°   ^^"^  Castle  is   progreks- 

reorganlzaftlon  of  tl«e  department;  be  Issued  to  prosecute  county  or  lo-  State's  Output  of  Sweets —It  Is  o^  fSL"^  «  ^?^  **  expected  to  be  one 
enlargment  of  its  activities;  elimina-  fjl  officers  who  fall  to  comply  with  now  known  that  this  spring's  ou  pu?  $1  bu-  p?''  !L"  ^''^^'-  Potato^! 
tion  of  the  duplications  which  have  Jbe  orders  of  the  state  authorities  of  maple  products  in  this  state  was  centT' JS^^'  ,^  ''^°^«'  butter,  62 
been  recognized  and  ordered  abated,   to  enforce  the  dog  license  code.  There  Increased  26  percent  over  lit  veaT'?  nortf^n  /^"    '^'°»    Produce   at    pro- 

but  which  still  exist;  strong  per-  IZZXl^. 'rT^'f  ^X'''.'''^  ^°^-  ^^'^  °'  '"^'^'^^  20^  percent  w^s  due  hJ^h  w' wHh""-  7""''^  ^^^^^  «^^^ 
sonnel  and  ample  appropriations.  It  f tables  have  refused  to  hunt  up  and  to  large  number  of  trees  tapDed—  •  nniil  #  "^  P*"**^^  «'  labor  and 
is  not  considered  likely  that  Cover-  }^^^  the  unlicensed  dogs,  even  where  but  the  greater  part  was  due  to  7!F^1  '  '^"^e™  will  make  very  ift- 
nor  Brumbaugh  will  attempt  to  carry  'armers  are  complaining  that  It  is  favorable  conditions  for  Tlow  of  sap  ^ver  ^T  """"^  ^'^"  ^be  war  s 
out  any  of  the  threatened  changes  "seleM  to  attempt  to  raise  more  sheep  The  production  of  hard  suear  was  ol^L  ^^f^®  ^"«»ber  of  school  boya 
in  the  State  Commission  of  Agricul-  without  control  of  dogs.  3,732^999  pounds?  an  incre^s^e  of  65  we^Ja^^i  %l?  Pittsburgh  about  two 
ture.  Any  changes  now  would  sim-  ^\^^i  of  Employment.— The  state-  percent  over  last  year  due  oartlv  Tr?  u  ,  °,  ^^^^  ^^^  farmers.  They 
ply  create  state  figures  and  lead  to  ment  of  what  the  state  Is  doing  to  to  scarcity  of  tin  7or  syrun  cins  llLl^^^L^'  *^«  Pennsylvania  Re- 
men  being  put  back  next  January,  f^*  places  for  people  shows  that  dur-  Syrup  pr^uction  reached  1  755  000  r^HV'  P,®  ^^^^  "'  '68  of  the  wfst- 
while    those     who    succeeded     them  1°^  April  12,387  persons  were  given   gallons                        reached    1,755,000  minster  College,  of  which  the  wrfter 

would  walk  the  plank.     The  remark-   Positions.     Leaving     out     the     num-        Milk  Notes Farmpra  PTnrp«a  ^i«  .     *    member,    held    Its    50th    rp- 

nbly    large    majority    for    the    candi-  bers    <,,    ..fl     ^ers''    this    is    a    pretty    satisfLioToverXpJos'ie^  s    of  orieinal'tf  "'^f-       ^^^^    ^^    o?   th^ 

date    for    Governor    opposed    by    Dr.  f^^able  number,  but  the  trend  is  all   |i.80  for  June  milk      Aubu?n's  Par  ?pw  V       '*''^®  *=^^««  are  left  and  very 

Brumbaugh  bids  fair  to  be  accepted  l?,,^,^!^^'''''    ^'     manufacturing.   e\t-Teachers^  ASociatlon   asks   f^r  a  fV^Sl'VV'V'  ^  ««^^  reunion - 

as  an  expression  of  the  way  the  peo-  ^Jf /^'^^^^^^  P"^  to  such  work,  milk  station  for  city  schools— where  1.r^f.  /^'^^^ton. 

pie    regard    his    administration    and  'J^'l^'^^   '''   'arming   and    42    for   a    baby    clinic    will    be    establ7shed  -The  cfover^r'  ^^    ^^^^   ^^^   ^0. 

that   It   is  no  longer  a  potent  factor  °f»ining.                                                           ^he  owner  of  one  of  the  finest  dalrv  hJ^*  clover  crop  promises  to  be  the 

in  political  affairs  is  now  realized  on  P^^^s  Abundant.— The    reports    of   farms    in    the    Country    recently    r7-  fhp^!°^"'*°^  ^^ars.      Wheat  is    fo? 

C.pitol    Hill.      Hence    what    should  state  authorities  show  that  weather  fused    an    offer    of    $50  000    fir    hU  but  ?i.T  P^"*'   '^''^  o°   the  ground 

have  been   done   will   be   left   to   the  conditions    have    brought    about    ap-   farm    In    Cobleskill.    with   stoci    and  erpa/i^   Z*^*'"'   ^^^"^^^'^   storms   hrvo 

incoming  people.     Ghosts  of  departed  Pearance  of  plant  enemies,  especially   tools.      The     monthly     milk     chec^  fhf«  ift    "^P^oved   the   appearance   o1 

ambitions  will  move  up  to  make  room  Jbe  worms,  in  large  numbers.     State  from  this  farm  have  reached  t3  200  nilntpJ  ^°^P°^ant  crop.     Corn  is  all 

for  those  of  the  class  of  1918.               ^f^  »^^«*w"    T    ^"'^    answering  Last    week's    prices    on    cheese    have  fi«;^.t'.  ^•°'*    *^^°^«    "P    much    better 
Plenty   of   Funds.— Recent   studies   <^all8  to  fight  various  nuisances.     As  ^  cneese    nave  than  ♦»,.  , 

of  the  state's   finances   indicate   that  ^'®*'    *be   grain    pests    have    not    been 

the  Eood  showlnsr  madft  this  vpar  hP-  extensively  reported.  _...„,...,„.„ ^_    .  — „    ^ .- 

cause  of  the  strict  collection  of  taxes        Closer  to  Mark-The  report  on  in-   ma"ny  Vh^ese^^f^ct^VTe;   ZVZ  ^Je^^a-  ITLT"^ r^V  '°  ''^  de-pVnderjpon 

will  be  surpassed  next  year.     It  Is  no  sPfctlon   of  fertilizers  sold   in   Penn-   tion-owing      to      poor      prices      for  Wn     V      ^°bacco    acreage    has    not 

secret   that  the  payments  of  some  of  «yl^/°»a  last    fall,   which   is   just   is-   cheese.  ^  ^^^?i     increased.      Plants    are    much 

the    big    companies    have    not    been  f"cd'    shows    that    the    number    fail-        sheep      Breeders      Organize —The  hprn/        ""t."^"^^'  a°d  quite  a  num- 

what    they    should    have    been    and  °8^  ^o  meet  guarantees  was  less  than   eheep    owners    of    Cortland    County  nrn^f-     T  l^""^  ^^««  Planted.  There 

that   questions   on    whether   business  l^^  the  spring  but  exceeded  the  num-    have    completed    their    oreanlzSn  l^^^^^J  ^"^  ^^  a  large  crop  of  cher! 

done  in  Pennsylvania  is  taxable,  no-  ber   found    short    in    1916.      The    In-  The   annual   fles   are   $1   each-wUh  Ta'nr''  '^P'"^'  ^^«°  blackberries  and 

tably   in   oil.   will   soon   be  solved   in  crease    in    the    selling    price    is    re-   the    use   of    the   Farm    Bureau    office  [o  "^^0'"'"^     ^«^«   bave   come   dow2 

favor    of    the    commonwealth.      This  l^arked.  while  vigilance  in  watching  as  headquarters      The  charted  m?m  llJ      ''^''^^    P«^   dozen;    butter     50 

.hould  provide  more  money,  not  only  brand  markings  is  suggested.                 bership  was  29-with  the  Hst  grow  ?pr  p'.  ^°'^'°^''   *^  cents.-R    Ches- 

in  coJection    of    arrearages,    but    in        More    Biickwheat.- If     the     buck-   mg.     This  year  they  wllf  pool   theTr  "'' 

the   future.      The    money    for    estab-  ^y^Z' r^"u\^''''''''  r""    ^"    ^*^^^"^   ^^1  «ales  wUh     JfTompkins  Coun- 

lishment    of    an    efficient    system    of  ^here   will    be   a   greater    acreage   of   ty   Association.      A    thoro   canvas   of  O^EX   POE    Tms    issup 

agricultural  supervision  and  aid  and  buckwheat  this  year  in  Pennsylvania   the     dog    question      will    be     made  ^    '^^"^ 

to  help    out    rural    education    is    in  ^ban  ever  known  before.     In  a  num-   licenses  enforced  and  stray  does  nut  A^ZiT 

Bight  and  the  part  of  wisdom  of  leg-  ber    of    counties    farmers    have    sent   outof   the    way       Over    $1  5S0    loss  A  Trial  With  wJtT   w"! 

fative  candidates  is  to  see  that  the  ^P';**  ^hat  they  want  to  utilize  land   was  sVeredby'^the  sheep  owners  of  La.V'shiVow  ""cXl L"''"*   "2 

funds   are   not   diverted   to    the   sup-  ^blch    they   could   not   plow   eariier.    the  county  last  year  from   the  work  ''""Ir^'   """^   Comx^'e^s-    "» 

port    of    local    hospitals    and    homes.  The  only  danger  is  that  the  produc-   of   dogs.    Dr.   J    C    Stevens    of  Cort-  ^reatment    for   aif.ifa    field.    Sa:ti«e 

Specious    pleas    for    increased    appro-  '^^^  may  be  so  great  that  the  popu-   land,  is  the  president  of  the  new  L  t.Y^iT  '"**''•   ^'«"^t'^''  oi  com,   1/ 

priations  for  such  institutions  on  the  ar  appetite  niay  not  be  educated  up   soclatlon    and    L.    C     Greenwood   Tf  ^vr^yTou^el^Z  vll.-rny'l "» 

ground  of  the  service  they   are  ren-  ^o  absorbing  it.     This  would  seem  to   McGraw.    is    secretary-treMuTe?  ^UyinVp^noes  by  Com\„?^if' v  '    • '  "* 

ering  the  nation  In  time  of  war  are  be  a  fair  ground  for  state  co-opera-        Women    Erronment.-^The    enroll-  ^^^".-unuy  P.n   ..79 

already  being  heard,  but  the  burden  "°°- ^.     .     ^,      .             „              ,    ^^      raent   of  women   that  they  may  vote  {f'^Sute    Association    Notes                  sgo 

of  the   conflict   seems    to   be  general  ^   Against    Crossings.-Some    of    the  m    the    primaries     when     candidates  v*"^°^'  ^''^  «"*   ^airy   Exposition "' "eel 

and  with   the   promised   business   re-  decisions  of  the  Public  Service  Com-   are   selected    hT  belnverrhehti^  wT».  ?r'r^.  Champion    .  .^.  .!^^.  .y.tH 

organization  of  the  state  government  "^'««lo°     lately     have     been     against   the  cTties  of  the  sute  when  onlv  o^e  ^                                                  •..:.... 583 

and  systematic   programing  of   road.  fJ^ade  crossings   on   the  ground   that   da^was  given   to  enr^l    May   25th  Da-y    rroducta    ^'""^ 

bridge,    dyke,    dock    and    other    im-  tbejr  are  not  needed   and   it   is   very   In    consequInW     the    old     Political  l^^''-  ^^^f^     •  ^y^\y.'.\:\ lH 

Provements,   the  chances   for  putting  Plain    that    few    crossings   unless   re-   parties  are  makngrthoro  canvas  of  Jn'.^n^^l"".  ^^^^'^  *''«'"'«*  •  • !  i !  i ! ! ! ! ! ! !  JSS 

more  matters  under  direct  state  con-  ?"';ed  for  war  traffic  will  be  author-   ^^me^  ^^rural  sfct ions    wSe?e  they  O^rslvi »«"'."«    'fo 

rol    are    good.      It    is    well    realized  ^^^d   and   most   of   them   will    be   for  are  given  a  montTtoenVoH    Women   ^'^  r^^^  -'•'•''-''•■'' ''::y. SS 

that  the  insane,  penal  and  similar  in-  the  period   of   the  war  only.      A   re-   ^eem    loath    to    sign    up    S   favoring      "  ^'''   ii .  i!  i! ! !  .ISo 

•titutions    wholly    under    state    con-  ^cnt  decision  requires  a  siding  own-  candidates  from  thP  ni5   ^JiZa^^  u   ^    r      ■       ^<>^^<^^^'* 

y  Will   need   more  cash   for  opera-  fd  by  one  firm  to  be  used  by  another  especiaUrin  the  coun  Jy"^^^^^^^^^^  ^l^s^orE^.^-'^^:^  SV,*    lit 

"Ons   and    extensions.  '^Stead     of     allowing     the    second    one    to     see    rurTl     intere^rs    LfTpr     Inrp      C<""«»'  «'  Curnan  tor  Gooseberry  Worms' ssl 

for'^i":^^  Aliens.      The  draft  calls   ;°rg""/,i*,%°— «-"*-'  H-^is-   lt"d   i;"?hVcrnS:tes'chosen^";  ^'^r^^^  P^nn;;,,.;^! '         '  | 
Whit        ^  ^f,^','*''^"^*''^'"^    men,    burg,  June  3. ^j^^^^    ^^^    Washington.      A    good  o^^en  and  Truck  Cr«,?,i2'*"'*    ^m 

wuite    and    black,     who    are    engaged  TZT" '  time    to    snread    nroDaeandA    favnHnB-  Cantaloupe    j-roduction,     Sidedressine 

n  agriculture  unless  it  is  absolutely  NEW  YORK  LETTER                "more    farmers    iJ'th^e    legislature""           TuT  /eTeV^'^"'  ^^'""'"^  — •  «"',,, 

necessary   to   fill   the   quotas,   but   at  the   motto   of   the   new   state  federa-  "***    '<>   -^»'«^»'    ■'■'■'■'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.::: 5I5 

ue  same  time  It  Is  noticed  that  calls  State  Aid  In  Draining.— The  State  tlon  of  agriculture.                                   ^         ,  „           Household 

"ehf'"»  made  for  men  with  special    Food    Commission    has    arranged    for ytltfa  Fir^^/t  Li  ^,"™"*''    «8» 

raining  and  an  aptitude  for  niechan-    the    use    of    iwelve    power    ditching  COUNTY  NOTES  No?i."    ^^^ 

'"     \\ar  and  industries  have  a  nat-    machines  to  b^  used   by  the  farmers  ^'**®   *^»*»  Letter    jg^ 

ai    attraction,    too,    for    the   young  of  the  state  under  direction  of  form-        Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.,    (WO    May  30.   n.m. ««.     •     t,    ^^^^tnT 

luhJr     ,     *''  l^^   country    and    the   er  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Cal-  —Excessive    rains    and     exceedingly   GetT'ng  VTuit?""'"    Ill 

itndi       ^^^orklng    aliens    is    being    vin    J.    Huson.      The    machines    will    hot    and    sultry    davs    have    retarded   Wasteful   .Male   Birds*!*.:;:; 537 

iiUnJ  u.      .^    ^^®   ^^^    °'    enemy  go  to  those  sections  having  the  most    farm   work.      A   near   approach    to   a  -,    ,     „       Prtces  and  Proap«cts 

PennT,     ''J"   ™^"^  ^'J**®  ™'"*  '^    "'  *bis  work  to  do,  and  where  farm-   cloud    burst    last    evening    with    very   PoJXn    wlf^.f'^i'      •      58« 

J,?'  '7u"**    aiid    as    the    war    pro-   ers'     organizations    are     most    com-   heavy  electrical  storm.     The  ground   Fore^^nners^*  prS"*"    Ill 

der  c.      .  ®7        L^®  ™°'"®  "'  '^^^  "^"  P'®*®-      Cayuga   County   will    have   a  was    just    getting    in    condition    for  i;*"»"»   •<>,  f«"n"s    ....:;;::;:;: :""  si* 

suspicion.      The   plan   now   Is   to    machine,    having   organized    for    this   work    after    a    previous    heavy    rain,   Por.to   Orowi!^r"' v  T'""""   "^^* 

SrsT®  °'  then,  to  farming.  Prls-    purpose   last   year.      The   machine,   a   and   now  our  heavy,   undralned   cla^   Steady  M'eTEco„?Z*Tece-,;.;y 122 

be  uh     ^J^J  ^""^  ^^l°f  ""'^'^  ^"^  ^'"    4-cylinder   power,   will    be   in   opera-   land  will  not  do  to  work  for  another   ..-r       t,  •        ,       ^*^'r  

tL    n  .?*/  J^^^^^  ^t,""*-  **°"   *be  first  of  next   week  and  has   week.     A  few  fields  of  corn  are  grow-          **     "'"  '''  v^ii^.ii'*'"^'"""'^    ••*•« 

torts   .rph!f    Corps^- Strenuous    ef-  a  capacity  of  7»   rods  an   hour,   dig-   ing   but   much    of    It    Is   not    planted   Horse     ha.     couA      Oh,7nic     .cr.tche. 

are   being  made   by   state   and  ging  a  ditch   16   inches   wide  and  5   yet.      Some   were   Just    beginning   to          I^*'^.  '"«•  i"«t»tion  of  bUddw.  i»: 

«»  air^stion,    Collar    ir*ll    5fl 
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The  Eshleman  Sheaf 

Elevator 


Easy  to 

Operatm, 

Strong, 

Light, 

Convenient 

CWith  it,  a  farmer 
with  his  own  help 
can  fill  his  barn  in 
less  time,  and  with 
less  labor. 

CAny  boy  big  enough 
to  handle  sheaves  at 
all,  can    feed    the 

Eshleman 

Sheaf 
Elevator 

CAny  loose  wheat 
can  be  thrown  on  this 
machine  and  carried 
into  mow. 

CThe  machine 
is  quickly  and 
easily  moved 
from  one  side  of 
barn  to  other. 


and  Distributor 


The 

E-Z 

Way 
to 

Fill 
the 
Barn 


Not  only 
carries  the 
•beavea 
to  the 
mow, 
bnt  will 
drop  _ 
them  in 
miidle  of 
mow. 


•agiae  placed 
oparatttit 


To  gat  lencth  macMn*  neejed  Rtsasur*  from 
t*p  log  of  barn  to  floor.  Writ*  for  clreuHir 
and  prieos. 

MANUFACTURED  BV 


A.  M.  DEUINQER. 


Lancaster,  Pa. 


WATER! 


iotf 

y/hen-When  ybuVbntHI 

—  DOM'T  DEPEND  OH  WIMD^~ 

For  the  Summer'a  water  supply  I  Our  email  painp> 
iug  onuine  will  pump  water  when  and  where  too 
want  It.  Both  portablo  and  stationary  type.  Othnr 
touKh  jobs  eoaily  handled  too.  Order  now  the  com- 
plete engine  and  pump  jack  horeshowaandbeaafe. 
On^  S3.SO  Yaarly  Cost  on  Invastmont 

Which  u  intoroat  charm.  Ch«apar.  norf  r«Uabi«  tfaaa 
wiDd  ■ulli.  For  simpbcity  Gklloway  Eiurtnea  are  unex- 
celled. I^ave  them  ranainffwithoutattantlon  for  boorsl 
~M.OOO  amtieflad  G*l>ow»  cnatomers— eone  near  roa 
teetify  to  the  quality  of  Gallowar  Enrinee,  Tractoca.  I 
readara.Separatora.  Until  further  notice  tnla  price  of  I 
>.40for  cumplcte  water-cooled, piuBpinffeDctna  and 

■vmr  MZK  -  racK  CNaiNK  book  aaaov — Au 

encine  aiiaa  from  IH  to  16  h.p.  heavy  doty  porfeablj 
or  stationary  operate  oa  anjr  fuel.  Uy^new^freef 
eotfioe  book  ready.    A 

PriM  Oaly 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Inter-State  Association  Notes 

IVatch  The  Milk  Cans-'Or^-anization  News 

Milk  Cans  further  the  matters  of  amalgamation 
The  cost  of  maintaining  a  supply  ^^^  to  meet  Saturday,  June  Ist.   for 
of  milk  cans,   whether  borne  by   the  a  final  decision.     Surrounded  by  the 
farmer,   dealer  or  the  manufacturer.  Inter-State          Association,           these 
has  always  been  a  heavy  item  of  ex-  armers      realize      the     strength      of 
pense.      Many   are   stolen    or    simply  organization  and  the  safety  of  num- 
cast    aside    thru   carelessness    on    the  bers  and  hope  to  be  able  to  work  out 
part  of  some  one.     Others  are  broken  a  plan  that  will  make  it  all  one  or- 
and    dented    by    abuse   and    soon    be-  ganization  on  the  Eastern  Shore  pen- 
come  unfit  to  hold  milk.     Still  others  ninsula. 
are    routed    wrong    on    return    trips  _ __—               _______ 

and    nobody    takes    time    to    return  NATIONAL      MILK      AND     DAISY 

them    to    the    owner.      These    losses 

were   heavy   enough   before  the  war, 

but  the  cost  of  cans  having  now  in-  The 

creased  over  three-fold,   the  templa-  Farm  Exposition,  held  at  New  York 

tion      to     steal     is      correspondingly  City.  May   20th  to  25th,   was   one  of 

greater.      The     over-burdened      rail-  the  most  complete  shows  of  the  kind 

roads    are    lowering    their    efficiency  every  held  in  the  East 

standards  in  this  as  in  all  other  lines 
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FARM  EXPOSITION 

National     Milk      and      Dairy 


lUIIHIIIIIIimil 

IHRESH  THE  FARQUHAR 


of  service  so  that  more  returns  are 
irregular  and  losses  are  increasing 
at  an  alarming  rate. 

AH  interests  should  immediately 
co-operate  to  improve  these  condi- 
tions,   for   in   the  last   analysis  it   is 


Designed  as 
a  complete  dairy  exposition,  it  made 
Its  strongest  appeal  to  the  city  con- 
sumers of  milk  and  its  greatest  value 
was  no  doubt  in  instructing  city  con- 
sumers In  the  many  details  that  go 
into  the  production,  distribution, 
preservation  and  use  of  milk  and  its 


Is  Your  Truss  a  Torture? 

Are  you  sufierinA  from  rupture  without 
any  hope  of  relieff  Get  the  Brooka  Rup- 
ttire  Appliance  on  free  trial  and  know 
the  comforts  of  a  sound  inan. 

The  automatic  air  cushion  clinM 
closely  without  slipping  or  chaGn^ 
Guaranteed  to  comfortably  retaia 
the  hernia.    Draws  and  binds 
t  jfeether  the  parted  tissue  and 
^ves  Nature  a  diancetoknit 
them  firmly. 

As  specialists  of  30  years' 
experience  we  haveperfected  .    .      i.    d 

a  comfortable,  sure  relief  from  hernia  m  the  Brook* 
Rapture  Appliance.  Endorsed  by  thousands  of  phy- 
sicians. Sent  on  trial  to  prove  its 
worth.  Made  to  your  measore. 
Durable — cheap. 
Write  today  for  measure  blanks. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 
430  State  St.  Marshall,  Mich. 


the   public   that   must   pay   for   inef-  products.      Exhibits   of    dairy    equip- 

ficiency    and    carelessness.      All    who  ment  and  everything  allied  with  the 

use    the    cans    belonging    to    others  production    and     handling    of     milk 

should  be  reported  and  punished.  We  were  shown  on  a  large  scale  and  the 

have   plenty  of   laws  in  existence  to  farmer    visitors,    who    were    not    as 

secure    this.      Every    one   should    see  numerous  as   they  should   have  been 

that  stray  cans  are  sent  back  to  the  or  as  they  would  have  been  at  some 

owner,  and  all  can  owners  must  keep  more    favorable    time    of    the    year, 

in  closer  touch  with  their  cans  when  found  much  of  interest  and  value  to 

out    of    the    control    of    their    own  them.      But  most  of  the  farmers  are 

agents.      The   railroad   officials    need  busy  with   timely   farm  work   and  It 

to  be  continually   reminded  of   their  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  get 

responsibility  in  this  matter,  that  the  away    to   visit    any   show,    regardless 

agents  and  trainmen  do  not  become  of  its  size  or  purpose 
negligent,    or   the   pressure   of  other 


Our  celebrated  principle  of  separation 
has  stood  the  test  of  nearly  fifty  years 
service.  Requires  but  minimum  operat- 
ing power,  yet  threshes  out  all  kinds  of 
grain  without  loss  of  seed. 

The  Farquhar  Rake  Separator  as  illus- 
trated is  a  most  practical  and  economical 
machine  for  the  farmer  who  does  bisowa 
threshlns.  Easy  to  handle,  strong  con- 
struction, with  ample  separating  and 
cleaning  facilities.  For  merchant  tnreah- 
ing.  the  Farquhar  Vibrator  equipped  with 
Self  Feeder,  Wind  Stacker,  Weieher  and 
Loader,  stands  supreme. 

Full  story  of  the  different  Farqtibar 
outfits  is  interestingly  told  in  special 
new  Thresher  Catalonrue.  This  book 
mailed  free  to  crrain  Errowers  on  request 
Write  today  for  your  copy. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd. ,  Box  S46,  Tark.  Pa. 

Otbor  Farquhar  Took 
a^ginea  and  Boiler*  Potato  Diaseia 

SawmUU  Graia  iOriUs 

II!  ".I'll    I'UZD 


traffic  does  not  crowd  out  the  im- 
portant matter  of  the  prompt  return 
of  empty  cans  for  one  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.     We  are  endeavoring  to 


But  for  those 
in  attendance,  there  was  much  in- 
ducement to  come  again  when  the 
show  is  to  be  held  at  an  earlier  date 
utjxt   year. 

Among  the  features  of  first  value 


irHaigia^gaSiifaB^ga.iraraaafcaBsafefies 


Never  Was  the 
Used  Car  So 
Much  in  Demand 

A  wave  of  war-:ime  economy  has  swept  over 
the  country  and  persono  now  appreciate  that 
you  get  aa  much  good — often  more — from  a  uaed 
car  a.t  from  a  new.  And — l)C^  of  all^we,  The 
Roman,  guarantee  the  lowest  prices  In  theoouAtry  i 
Xor  a  good  used  car.  " 

Our  Spring  Hock  la  now  complete. 

1000  Good  Autos  $200  up[ 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR 

CATALOG  A. 

It  Is  full  of  valuable  Information   for  the  man 
wbo  expects  tn  buy  a  car. 

i     ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

203  N.   Broad  Sreet,  PhUa.,  Pa. 
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■  fiTJilf  f" 
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sensitize  the  public  conscience  along  in  impressing  the  food  value  of  milk 
this  line  and  need  all  the  agitation  on  the  city  visitors  were  the  exhibit 
and    the    co-operation    we    can    get. 


Get  this  Book-Ifs  Free 


lit  show*  the  way  to  make  I 
flMira  money  on  your  cowa,  f 
Wxittaa  by  authorities  on  | 
dairy  feeding.  Tells 
why  the  famous 

HARDER 
SILOS 

ai«  iMi)d  b;  tha  17. 8. 

Govt,  and  thoua«od«| 
ct  niccM>ful  dsirj 
meo.     Wrfta   IcxIat 
and    gKt  Uua  Talu- 
Bill*  book. 

Har4erlUg.C«.. 


r~'-^^^\ 


kwswr;-^!75§«?rT? 


Get 


For  Yonr  Empty  Bags 


Don't  throw  away  eBioalebag— 

thay'rn  worth  money  to  y"u.  TricM  an 
•wa»  up  now.    Caafi  In  on  oil  you  hava. 


B«t  ba  sure  roa  Bat  oar  pricra 

f'oaaelia  '  ngle  one.  W«  KoarantaaBwat 
iberal  tenant.  Orer  20  yeara  In  bu»l- 
oaa*  ia  roiir  aaaiuanee  of  a  aquare  deal 
«T«T  timi-.  Wj  buy  any  quaoanr. 
KaUtht  paid   on    all    ahipnianta  to 

anttan     find  out  what  r»»l  aatlatao. 
a  tor  Wril«  uuick,  HtaUntt  wlwt  yos 
bare.    A<ldrc«a 

"WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 
•2  Dock  St.        St.  L0u>a,  Ma. 


EMpTy 

SAGS 


of  the  Cornell  University  showing 
the  processes  of  handling  products 
from  the  cow  to  the  consumer,  with 
accompanying  exhibits  of  cost;  the 
exhibit  of  the  domestic  'science  de- 
partment of  the  same  university 
showing  how  milk  may  be  used  and 
distributing  samples  of  the  milk  pro- 
ducts that  were  of  a  quality  to  win 
lasting  exponents  of  a  milk  diet;  the 
exhibit  of  the  now-famous  Dr.  Mc- 
Collum  feeding  experiments  showing 
the  necessity  of  the  vital  elements  of 
nilk  in  the  growth  and  maiintenance 
of  young  animals,  including  babies. 

The  program  of  talks  and  special 
features  was  well  arranged  to  cover 
the  entire  lield  of  dairying.  The 
most  important  talk  of  the  week  was 
given  by  Herbert  Hoover,  In  which 
he  urged  the  conservation  of  the 
dairy  herds  and  showed  by  campari- 
sons  with  the  fighting  countries  the 
importance  of  milk  in  the  ration  of 
our  soldiers  as  well  as  of  our  civilian 
population.  llr.  Hoover  made  the 
first  cut  In  the  "big  cheese"  and  the 
first  five-pound  cut  was  later  auc- 
tioned off  for  $1,000.  A  price  of 
|200  per  pound  for  cream  cheese  is 
a  fair  record  even  for  war  times,  but 
as  the  money  was  donated  to  the 
A  decided  step  has  been  taken  to  Red  Cross  fund  it  may  be  permitted 
get  closer  co-operation  between  the  to  rest  as  a  record. 
Inter-State   Milk   Producers'   Associa-  ■' 

tion  and  the  Delaware  Farmers'  Pro-     A  NEW   GUERNSEY   CHAMPION 

tectlve  Association.     The  latter  held  

a  meeting  at  Wilmington.  Saturday,  Brookmead's  Dorothy  55715,  a  two- 
May  25th  and  the  Inter-State  Ai«o-  year  and  four  months  old  Guernsey, 
elation  was  represented  by  the  presi-  owned  by  Frank  Graham  Thomson, 
dent,  the  vice-president  and  the  sec-  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  has  established  a 
retary.  After  considerable  di-scus-  new  breed  record  for  cows  of  her 
'sion    it    was     flecided     to     cjnsider  class  by  producing  in  one  year   14,- 


If  you  are  troubled,  write  us. 

Harriaburg  Pricea 

The  Harrisburg  prices  for  May  and 
June  were  agreed  upon  at  a  confer- 
ence   held    in    that    city    May    22nd. 
The  retail   price  is   to  remain  at    12 
cents    per    quart,    and    the    farmers' 
price    reduced    to    61    cents    f.    o.    b. 
Harrisburg   on    condition    that    there 
should  be  1  cent  per  quart  addition- 
al   paid    the  farmers   by   the   dealers 
next    fall    out   of   the   normal    spread 
allowed  them  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration.     This  spread  is,  considering 
everything,    as    small    here    as    any- 
where in  the  United  States.     All  the 
interests     agreed     to    this     arrange- 
ment.     The    producers    were    repre- 
sented  by   a  committee  of  the  local 
association     and     by     Vice-President 
Allebach  and  Secretary  Balderston  of 
the   Inter-State;    the   dealers   by   Mr. 
Nissley    of     the    Pennsylvania    Milk 
Products  Company  and  some  others, 
and  the  public  by  the  local  Food  Ad- 
ministrator  Mr.    Donald    McCormick, 
Mr.  Hershey  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
Dr.    King,   Milk  expert  for  the  Food 
Administration. 

In  Delaware 


Received  $58  More  By  Sending 
His  Old  Bags  To  Us 

An  absolute  fact  A  Jersey  fanner  brought  h In  as- 
sortment of  old  bags  to  us  and  a.  hed  us  what  tbr; 
were  worth .  We  told  h  Im  and  gave  htm  on  the  epot 
Check  for  S14.H  46.  Prevlou'-ly  he  had  l>een  rOered 
S90.00  on  the  fame  allotment  oi  bags.  (Name  uod 
addreiM  of  fanner  given  to  any  one  on  request.) 

For  Best  Pries  Stnd  Old  Bags  to  Knott 

In  biismwffl  30  years  and  nbxolutely    d«>penilf»blf,  I 

fro 


You  got  a  wiuiire  and  h<in<"«<r  deal  from  thif  <'i>ti- 
cern.  \\  o  nay  top  market  jirices  and  send  ctieck 
or  pay  rash  Inimedtaicly  on  rerelpt  of  goo  !<. 
Write  us  forprlec  list  or  bring  your  bag^  to  us 
yourself.  Phone  us.  If  dcatlrablt,  asd  com- 
pare our  prlcc'i  with  others. 

DAVID  N.  KNOrrS  Salt,       KM  CallMrblH  St.  PMIl.  n 


Write  for 
ot*r  Catalog 


CLIMjfX 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

pnia    Silea    Quicker 

with    Leaa    Power 

Because  the  knives  cut  from 
oilier  edge  toward  the  main 
!>batt  where  power  Is 
greatest.  This  feature  is 
known   as   the 

Iniivard   Shear 
Wnte    for   FREE  Cataloff 
Staaka  aairiadia  all  dilTar^nt  c*n- 
teraforqaielialilpnient.  Write u« 
tor  nania  ot  n^araat  dealer. 

WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO. 

124  HighUnd,     Waruw.N.r. 

Some  ItrrUorv  open  for 

Hte  dealer t. 


THESELF-OiUNQ  WINDMILL 

haa  become  so  popular  in  its  fiiat  three  yeara  that 
ihoueanda  hava  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  th«i 
old  towera,  other  makes  of  mill^  ana  to^  replace,  at 
amali  cost,  the  gearingr  of  the  earliar^ 
Aetmotora.  making  them  self  •oil- 
ing, its  encloaed  motori 
keeps  in  th«  oil  anc 
keeps  out  dust  anc 
rain. The  Splash  Oihng 
System  constant!) 
floods  everybcoring  with  oil  pre- , 
ventinc  wear  and  enablina  the 
mill  to  pump  (n  the  lightest  oreeze." 
Tha  oil  supply  is  renevred  once  a  year.  "  "  ,  j 
Double  Geara  are  used,  each  carryinf  half  the  loao 
We  make  Gaaoline  Enmnea.  Pump«.  '""J* 
Water    Supply    Gooda    and    Steal    Frame    S*** 

Write  AEIMOTOR  CO..  2S0S  Twtlflh  SL,Chie«i 


ei  CAfl  ^  acre*:  old  buildings-,  oil.  ''7*'' 
;>I,aUU  ,jtd  timber;  3  nile*  out.  N.  w 
catalogue,  100  Farm  Bargains  Free.  F.«'y 
term..  FARMEFIS    EXEMPTED   FROM 

DRAFT  NOW. 


Reed  and  Coa 

Beaver  Falla. 
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179.4  pounds  of  milk  and  742.08 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  This  record 
places  this  heifer  at  the  head  of 
Class  G.  an  honor  which  has  been 
held  during  the  last  three  years  by 
Cherry  of  Edgewater   38413. 

I>orothy  freshened  on  March  25, 
1917,  and  was  started  on  Advanced 
Register  test  April  Ist,  1917.  She 
produced  35.5  pounds  of  milk  on  the 
first  day  of  her  testing  period,  and 
41.5  pounds  on  the  last  day.  Her 
best  day  was  May  18,  1917,  when 
she  produced  49  pounds.  Her  best 
month  In  milk  production  was  her 
second,  when  she  gave  1,354.8 
pounds,  and  in  her  last  month  she 
gave  1,160.8  pounds.  She  further 
showed  her  persistency  by  producing 
within  700  pounds  a<s  much  milk  in 
her  last  six  months  as  in  her  first 
six  months,  and  35  pounds  more  but- 
ter fat.  Her  highest  month's  pro- 
duction of  butter  fat  was  in  Janu- 
ary, 1918,  her  tenth  month,  when 
siie  made  72.78   pounds. 

Brookmead's  Dorothy  55715  was 
?ired  by  Langwater  Stars  and  Stripes 
21872    A  R.,  the  sire  of  five  Advanced 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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Association,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.,  Mr.  A. 
C.  Opre  had  the  highest  producing 
herd  for  the  month  of  April,  The 
herd  is  small,  consisting  of  one  pure- 
bred Holsteln,  one  grade  Guernsey 
and  two  grade  Jerseys.  The  four 
cows  produced  4,310.9  pounds  of 
milk,  containing  217.2  pounds  of  fat, 
or  an  average  of  1,077.7  pounds  of 
milk  and  54.3  pounds  of  fat. — Geo. 
E.  Watson,  Tester. 

Tn  the  Bergen  Cow-Testing  Asso- 
ciation, Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Davidson,  with  a  herd  of  thirteen 
cows,  both  purebred  and  grade  Hol- 
steins,  produced  an  average  of  1,389 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow.  Mr.  David- 
son also  has  an  A.  R.  O.  cow,  making 
2,535  pounds  of  milk  with  81  pounds 
of  butter  fat  for  the  month  of  April, 
with  a  total  feed  cost  of  94  cents  per 
100  pounds  of  milk. — M.  S.  Foun- 
tain, Tester. 

In  the  Mercer  County  (New  Jer- 
sey) Dairy  Record  Association  the 
best  herd  for  the  month  of  April 
was  that  of  J.  W.  Miller.  It  con- 
sisted of  24  cows.  The  total  milk 
production  for  the  30  days  was  20,- 


Brookmead's  Dorothy  55715,  Owned  by  Frank  Graham  Thomson,  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa, 


Register  daughters.  Etorothy's  dam, 
Hildie  of  Brookmead  42617  A.  R.. 
was  bred  and  tested  at  Brookmead 
Farm,  making  a  record  of  12,599.2 
pounds  of  milk,  632.5  pounds  of 
butter  fat  with  her  second  calf  at 
three  years  and  two  months.  Her 
record  and  breeding  entitle  her  to 
be  classed  as  one  of  the  greatest  cows 
in  the  May  Rose  family. 


WITH    THE    TESTING    ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 


The  Montour  Valley  Cow  Testing 
Association,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.,  has 
27  members  during  its  third  year, 
with  interest  growing  better  each 
year.  Results  indicate  that  the  work 
is  of  a  continuous  and  permanent 
benefit  to  the  members.  For  the 
month  ending  April  6th,  the  highest 
fat  average  per  head  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  John  W.  Bells,  with  a  herd 
f>f  grade  Holsteins  and  Jerseys,  with 
909  pounds  milk  and  35.1  pounds 
^at.  Of  Ihie  475  cows  enrolled  in 
the  Association,  404  were  milking, 
with  an  average  for  the  Association 
cf  663  pounds  milk  and  24.5  pounds 
fat.  Every  herd  is  using  a  purebred 
sire  and  all  but  two  of  the  members 
have  one  or  more  purebred  females. 
Six  cars  of  feed  were  bought  by 
<he  members  this  last  year. — C.  R. 
Hill,  Tester. 

In    the    Grove   City    Cow-Test4ng 


406  pounds  with  676.9  pounds  fat; 
average  per  cow,  852  pounds  milk 
and  28.1  pounds  fat.  His  grain  mix- 
ture cost  12.50  per  100  pounds 
(bought  last  summer)  with  alfalfa 
hay  at  $30  per  ton,  silage  at  $7.50 
and  fodder  at  5  cents  per  bundle. 
At  these  prices  the  feed  cost  per  100 
pounds  milk  was  $2.01. — James  G. 
K.  Duer,  Tester. 

In  the  Middletown  Co-Operatlve 
Cow  Testing  Association,  New  Castle 
Co.,  Del.,  Harold  A.  Batten  had  the 
highest  producing  herd  for  the 
month  of  April.  His  herd  of  10  cows, 
consisting  of  Guernseys,  Holsteins 
and  Durhams,  averaged  779  pounds 
of  milk  and  29.7  pounds  of  butter 
fat.  His  cows  are  of  the  common 
scrub  type  but  thru  careful  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  their  feed  and  by 
persistent  testing  and  breeding  up 
he  is  bringing  the  herd  to  a  profit- 
able standard.  His  highest  produc- 
ing cow  for  the  month  was  No.  8, 
a  Durham  that  made  1.401  pounds 
milk  and  58.8  pounds  fat.  Mr.  Bat- 
ten also  had  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing the  highest  producing  cow  In 
the  Association  for  the  year  1917, 
thereby  being  awarded  a  prize  of  a 
registered  bull  calf.  The  recorl 
made  by  this  cow,  a  Holstein,  was 
10.029  pounds  of  milk  and  376 
pounds  of  fat  for  the  year.  Mr.  Bat- 
ten weighs  his  milk  every  day  and 
feeds  accordingly. — Joseph  Levitch, 
Tester. 
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Waste  Nothing 


separators  or 


Food 
cream 


This  is  no  time  for  "cream  slacker" 
%rasteful  methods  of  skimming  milk. 

With  butter-fat  at  present  prices  and  the 
Administration  begging  every  one  to  stop  waste,  ** 
•lacker  **  methods  of  skimming  milk  must  go. 

Whether  you  are  trjring  to  get  along  without  any 
cream  separator  or  using  an  inferior  or  partly  worn-out 
machine,  you  are  wasting  butter-fat  and  losing  money. 

Get  a  De  Laval  and 
save  ALL  your  cream 

Viewed  from  every  standpoint — clean  skimming, 
ample  capacity,  ease  of  operation,  freedom  from  repairs, 
ciurauiiity — tiiere  is  no  other  vream  separator  that  can 
compare  with  the  De  LavaL 


Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  lei  it  l>ecin  aaviac  craam  for  yoa  risfcC 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laral  may  be  bougbt  for  caah  or  oa  aach 
liberal  terms  as  to  aaye  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or. 
if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  (tearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


16S  BroMiway.  New  York 


29  E.  Madison  Sl,  Chicago 


SO-BC»^ 


KtUFLY 


Rids  All  Stock  of  Fly  Nuisance 

The  siu-cst,  safest  way  to  get  rid  of  the  fly 

menace  is  to  spray  daily  with  SO-BOS-SO 

KILFLY.    In  use  for  over  18  years  by  the 

nation's   leading   stockmen  and  dairymen. 

SO-BOS-SO  ii  nurantecd  to  make  eood. 

Harmlcn  but  cflectire. 

At  all  eood  dealers'  In  bandr  ilzed  eon- 

Uinen.    Ii  jrour  dealer  buii't  SO-UOS-SO 

KILFLY,  bit  lume  and  youri  will  brine 

our  apccial  Trial  Otfier. 

The  H.  E.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
Coege'y     Carthage.  N.Y. 


A    M I LKER 

That    Milks 

without  stripping  after — 
without  injuring  yourcow« 
ln*c(titala  this  milker! 
Buckwalur  Supply  Co, 
Dept  P.     Uncaster.  Pa 


AtEER  MOUNTAIR  SILOS 

are  built  for  the  man  who 
knows  quality.  Staves  dipped 
ineresote  preservative;  bound 
by  extra  strong  hoops.  Safe- 
like doors  keepsila^ce  aweet. 
Anehor»Ke  system  preventa 
blow  in  If  over. 

ffnte  for  folder.     Order 
earlv  and  tavt  money. 

m  CREiMERT  nCRME  SFI.  CO. 
345<Mlt.R«tlaK,n. 


'QfCk 


-^'^ 


CATAkOOl 


.fiNiailC 


Contlnuoufl  Orcn  Poor    Front, 

r  Permanent  steel  ladder  attached 

PSb«8i20  .  $114.18 

I  "12.26  (20110 

.  I  Other  sires  in  proportion. 
CRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
'  Bei  »         HUDSON  FALLS.  N  T 


ROSS  SILO  FILLERS  wHh  STEEL  ^i^SSL'SH, 


Tha  Roaa  Cyllndar 
type  Silo  Ftlfera  No. 

18  and  20  with  6  Fan 
"DISTRIBUTION 
LIFT"  LOW  SPEED 
"STEEL"  BLOWER 
are  Tha  Silo  Fillers 
that  operate  auo- 
cea8fullywithlO.M 
and  12-24  Tractora. 

For  Jobbing  work andeoctn tMavy  neiaHbartKXXI wertt 
with  every  manMna  Our  prapoaltloa  is  aapaclally 
TNC  C  W.  ROSS  COMPANY        Box    161 

MacMn^rr  ai 


CYUNDER 


No  Silo  too  high 

or     requirementa 

ao  great  but  what 

the     ROSS    Silo 

Filler  wiU  do  tha 


work  with  aaaa. 

Reasons  tor  this  fully  er- 

Rlalned   Ir.    ROss   Cataltw. 
lo  limit  to  our  guarantee 
because  there  la  no  limit 
_      to  THE  ROSS. 
tbeae  SQo  Ftncrs  ftave  no  equal .     Individual  Gtiarantee 
interesting  to  Early  Buyers. 

SfRINOriKLD.  OHIO       S«  Vaers'  Exparianoa 

at  ronvvDMnt  pointa. 


'^^^^^S^^Kt^ 


^ 


8--584 

Works  Like  a  Hoe 

Covers  8  Acres  A  Day 

It  does  as  good  work  as  you  can  do 
with  a  hoe — It  cuts  every  weed — none 
can  dodge  it — Keeps  the  surface  in 
condition  to  readily  absorb  rain  and  produce* 
a  mulch  or  dirt  blanket  of  fine  soil  which  pre* 
vents  the  escape  of  soil  moisttue^ 
One  trip  to  the  row,  whether 
narrow  or  wide.  > 

The 

Progressivfi 

Farmer's 

Cultivator 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


V^th  one  oral*  The  Fowler  does  as  much 
work  as  you  can  do  with  a  two  horse  culti- 
vator— and  better  work — because  it  cultivates 
shallow — has  no  prongs  or  teeth  to  destroy 
or  distrub  the  crop  roots.  You  can  work  right 
up  to  the  plant  witha  Fowler.  By  removing 
plo^^  foot  you  can  cultivate  astride  the  row< 

You  nted  thU  now.    Order  dlretlw  through  goor 
dealer.     We  giee  eeroice   thai  coimte. 

Rawlings  Implemenf  Co.| 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Ideal  Outfits  for  the  Farmer's  Home 


-i__L_:.i4  X  A  — • 


Now  is  The  Time  To  Improve  Your  Farm. 
Get  all  the  conveniences  of  a  Modem  home 


ir 


Jf-m 


have  running   water  a   Neptune    Water 
Supply  System  will  furnish  it  at  low  cost. 

IVrUe   today       Depl.   42 


Plumbing  &  Heating  Supplies 

44  to  5*  North  5th  St.  5M  Arch  St. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Delivered  v?u  FREE 


Your  dioice  of  44  atylos,  eoloM 
ia  th«  famotta  Hue  ox 


tricyclea,   ahown  in 

color  in  tiie  bi(  new  Fra«  Cat*- 
Wo  pay  all  tbofraisht  eharsw 
Chieaco  to  yotn  town. 

Days  Fret  Trial  ^ir^ 

icyelo  fen  aaleet.  aetoal  ridinc  taat 

yoor  own  town  for  a  full  month. 

not  bur  nntil  yoa  Mt  oar  great 

t  triat  offer  and  low    Factory* 

iraet-To-Bid«r  terma  and  prieea. 

TlbCe  LAMPS.  HOBNS.  podal*. 

■  snk«  aingle  wheels  and  ropaii 

pwrto  for  airmakaa  of  bicydea  a« 

half  osoai  prieea.    No  one  else  can 

offer  saefa  valoea  and  aoeh  terms. 

NO  NO  mONCV  bat  wHte  todaj 

the  bis  new  Catalog.    H'a  f  ro« 

CYCUt    COINPANV 

D«iit.  T>7t  Chleasa 


30  Acre  Poultry  Farm  $900 
Level  Garden  Soil 

Prontable  farm  on  mala  road.near  neighbors.churehes. 
school.  Rood  markets,  etc.  Rich  loamy  machine- 
worked  fields,  level,  free  from  Btonoi,  good  paature; 
wood  that  marketed  should  pay  for  farm.  Cosy  cot- 
tage home,  ham,  arteslau  well  water,  fine  shade, 
fruit,  etc.  Splendid  place  for  truck,  poultry,  fruH, 
iMerincod  hecauae  owners  other  business  demands 
entire  timr.  Only  S900,  easy  terms,  wn  details 
pace  30,   Strouts    Catalogue.    Your    free   copy. 

K.  A    STROar    KARM  AGENCY 
Dtpt.  17A6.       Land  Title  Bldg.,        Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MakeVourBlkea 

Motorcycle 


'  The  low  cost  Shaw  Attach- 

tnent    Hta  any  bfoyofs. 

EasHy  pnt  on.  No  special  tools  or  knowledge  nec- 
easary.  WrHo  at  mmo  for  Free  Book,  also  aboat 
Shaw  Motorbicyde,  a  complete  power  bike  at  bis  nvioK. 

•HAW  MANUPACTURINO  CO. 
0«pt.  2K  Oalasbiirgs  Kansas* 


Cash  forOldFaUe  Teeth  """^  """- 


I  ter  It    broken. 


we  pay   up  lO  SiKi  p«T  stT.,  awt  r.ivin  i>>r  oni  k"'»'.  >"'>'^'i 
irtatTnum.  denial  gold  and  old  «{old   Jew  dry .    W  ill  send 
cash  by    return    mall    and  will  hold     f;oo(H    10  days 
for  sender's  approval  of  your  price.      Mall  to  * 
Maaer-s  Tooth  Bpeclalty .      2007  S.  6th  St.,  Phlla..  Pa. 


^*»*»H  CnrT\  500  bmheto  White  Star      Early  matur- 
►-J*^*?"  V^oril   inij  yellow   dent  for  sUO    nr  husking. 
$4    perbu    "rtiellod  and  hawed.   Oood      germination. 
Special  price  on  the  lot.  ila-mln  for  sts-np. 
HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick.  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 

Vegetable  Plants  ^^'r^r^,^,^V^ 

son:  300-tI  M:  Powpald      $2  2.'5  per  1000  not  pre-p^. 
Other  plants  In  seanon     David  Rodway.     Hartly.  Dei. 


Cantaloupe  Production 

If  the  Colorado  cantaloupe  grow- 
ers have  as  much  trouble  in  getting 
their  crops  to  the  market  as  we  are 
having  right  here  next  door  to  the 
market,  the  eastern  cantaloupes 
should  be  in  great  demand.  The 
vines  may  be  spreading  over  the 
ground  in  splendid  condition  at  this 
time  and  yet  we  fear  that  something 
may  happen  to  carry  away  the  fol- 
iage just  as  the  fruit  is  completing 
its  development.  There  is  something 
that  we  can  do  at  this  time  that 
will  be  very  helpful  in  preventing 
this  catastrophe,  and  it  isn't  spray- 
ing, either.  Don't  misunderstand 
me,  spraying  may  be  all  right  for 
those  who  have  a  first-class  equip- 
ment, but  most  of  us  do  not  have  it 
and  if  we  did  we  might  not  have 
the  time  or  the  desire  to  spray.  Fre- 
quent, shallow  and  late  cultivation 
are  helpful  in  maintaining  moisture. 
The  vines  should  not  be  compelled 
to  complete  the  development  of  their 
fruits  in  competition  with  a  lot  of 
ravenous  weeds.  Furthermore,  when 
the  vines  are  giving  up  their  very 
life  strength  for  the  growing  fruits 
the  foliage  is  left  in  a  weakened  con- 
dition so  that  it  is  an  easy  victim  for 
bHght.  The  greatest  thing  to  help 
the  vine  to  remain  healthy  and  pro- 
ductive is  to  apply  a  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  when  the  fruit  be- 
gins to  form.  The  extra  yield  ob- 
tained from  sowing  150  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  between  the  rows  at 
the  last  cultivation  is  frequently 
worth  $200  to  the  grower. 

Side  "Ditii'iiig  With  Fertilizer 

Many  farmers  could  not  get  their 
shipments  of  fertilizer  until  after 
they  had  been  forced  to  go  ahead 
and  plant  their  crop.  Side  dressing 
of  potatoes,  cabbage,  early  root  crops, 
etc.,  may  be  all  right  but  I  believe 
that  at  least  half  of  the  fertilizer 
should  be  applied  at  planting  time 
if  the  greatest  benefit  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  material  used.  Of 
course,  side  dressings  may  be  very 
useful  in  finishing  up  a  crop  that  is 
in  need,  provided  the  ingredients  of 
the  fertilizer  used  are  made  up  of 
quick-acting  ma'terials. 

Thinning  Carrots 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  sow  car- 
rots  and  some  other  seed  so  that  the 
stand  will  be  just  as  we  would  like 
to  have  it.  When  the  carrots  are 
about  two  inches  high  they  are 
usually  weeded.  At  tbis  time  the 
thinning  may  be  done  most  conveni- 
ently. Of  course,  it  will  take  time 
just  when  we  are  rushed,  but  how 
about  it  when  we  are  rushed  worse 
than  ever  trying  to  get  the  crop  pull- 
ed, topped  and  pitted  in  the  quickest 
possible  time?  Carrots  should  never 
be  allowed  to  stand  closer  than  20  to 
the  running  foot  of  row,  and  thinner 
would  really  be  better.  Thinning 
should  not  be  a  tedious  job.  Trying 
to  select  the  weaker  seedlings  is  a 
waste  of  time;  just  grab  them  by 
the  handsful.  Those  that  are  left 
will  soon  become  strong  and  produce 
a  crop  of  uniform  and  desirable-sized 
carrots.  Thus  a  little  extra  care  at 
the  right  time  will  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  better  crop  and  actually 
less  work. 

Setting  Celery 

Many  home  gardeners  believe  that 


celery  should  be  aet  in  a  trench  so 
that  it  will  be  easier  to  bank  the 
soil  up  to  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  celery  which  is  to  be  stored  for 
winter  use  should  be  banked  up  only 
enough  to  hold  the  leaves  together 
while  it  is  growing.  Commercial 
growers  usually  set  their  celery  on 
level  ground  and  I  have  seen  some 
of  the  very  best  growers  set  their 
plants  on  a  specially  prepared  ridge 
"so  that  the  celery  would  have 
plenty  of  air  and  less  blight".  If 
you  are  thinking  of  setting  your  win- 
ter celery  in  a  trench,  think  it  over. 

The  long  roots  of  the  celery  plants 
should  be  thinned  back  for  conven- 
ience in  setting.  A  doubled-up  root 
system  may  become  root  bound  and 
spoil  the  growth  of  the  plant. — R. 
W.  DeBaun. 


FRinT  PROSPECTS  IN  PENNSYI- 
VANIA 


In  general,  the  outlook  for  fruit 
in  Pennsylvania  this  year  is  very 
much  better  than  might  have  been 
expected  in  view  of  the  severity  of 
the  winter  just  past.  The  peaches 
have  been  hit  pretty  hard  in  the 
north  central  and  northeastern  part 
of  the  state,  many  of  the  trees  them- 
selves being  severely  injured  by  the 
cold.  But  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  and  some  of  the  south  cen- 
tral sections,  and  also  up  in  the  lake 
region  of  Erie  County  the  peach 
prospects  are  unexpectedly  good.  In 
some  places  the  crop  will  be  con- 
siderably higher  than  last  year,  but 
for  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  prob- 
abilitities  are  that  the  peach  crop 
will  average  about  70  percent  of  last 
year's  crop. 

In  the  case  of  the  apples  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  unusually 
Jarge  bloom  practically  all  over  the 
state.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
state  the  present  prospects  indicate 
at  least  twice  as  many  apples  as  were 
produced  last  year.  In  most  of  the 
southern  section  where  the  produc- 
tion is  greater  the  indications  point 
toward  about  the  same  amount  of 
apples  as  last  year. 

Fire  Blight  Appearing. — In  some 
parts  of  the  southern  section  of  the 
state  the  usually  heavy  bloom  fur- 
nished unusual  opportunity  for  the 
blossom  blight,  wbich  is  caused  by 
the  same  bacterial  organism  as  the 
ordinary  fire  blight  of  twigs  and 
limbs,  and  both  phases  of  this  blight 
are  already  appearing  in  some  of  the 
best  orchards  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state.  This  has  naturally 
reduced  the  amount  of  fruit  set  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  in  some 
cases,  and  it  is  yet  too  early  to  state 
just  what  the  final  effect  will  be  of 
this  disease.  The  blight  is  a  very 
difficult  disease  to  control.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  blossom  phase 
of  It,  as  no  form  of  cultivation  will 
affect  the  resistance  of  the  blossoms 
to  infection.  The  twig  and  canker 
phases  of  the  disease  can  often  be 
kept  under  fair  control  when  taken 
In  time.  Perhaps  the  best  method  of 
doing  this  Is  to  check  the  growth  of 
the  trees  by  keeping  them  in  sod  for 
at  least  a  season  or  two,  omitting 
fertilization  and  any  other  treatment 
which  tends  to  stimulate  growth, 
and  then   keeping  a  sharp  watch  of 
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the  twigs  and  cuttlog  off  and  burn- 
ing every  twig  which  shows  any  sign 
of  the  disease  just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  disease  appears. 

These  cuts  should  be  made  at  least 
a  foot  below  the  external  evidence 
of  the  disease  wherever  possible,  and 
both'  twigs  and  tools  should  be  dis- 
infected after  every  cut.  The  best 
disinfectant  is  a  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  used  at  the  rate  of 
one  tablet  dissolved  In  a  pint  ot 
water.  These  tablets  can  be  pur- 
chased at  any  drug  store.  The  trees 
should  be  thoroly  inspected  at  least 
twice  a  week  during  the  first  half 
of  the  growing  season,  and  every 
twig  which  shows  even  a  slight  wil- 
ted tip,  as  a  result  of  the  disease, 
should  be  cut  out  on  sight.  After 
this  process  is  definitely  started  the 
amount  of  cutting  required  at  each 
Inspection  will  gradually  become 
much  less. 

If  the  disease  could  be  thoroly 
eliminated  from  the  twigs  and  cank- 
ers In  this  way  the  sources  of  infec- 
tion for  the  blossoms  in  the  follow- 
ing season  would  naturally  be  elim- 
inated. Any  one  having  an  espec- 
ially severe  case  of  blight  infection 
this  year  in  any  of  Its  phases  should 
correspond  with  Mr.  E.  L.  Nixon, 
of  State  College,  who  has  been  mak- 
ing a  special  study  of  this  disease  and 
who  is  able  to  furnish  any  further 
advice  on  this  subject  which  may  be 
needed. — J.  P.  Stewart. 


CONTROL      OF      CURRANT      OR 
GOOSEBERRY  WORMS 


Many  fruit  grow- 
ers and  farmers 
are  familiar  with 
the  little  green 
worm  h  a/  V  i  n  g 
black  dots  scat- 
tered along  its 
body  which  strips 
the  gooseberry 
vines  and  currant 
bushes  of  their 
leaves  in  early 
spring.  This  very 
Injurious  Insect 
pest  to  currants 
and  gooseberries  Is  likely  do  damage 
to  such  plants  every  year  unless  some 
measures  are  adopted  for  Its  control. 
The  Insect  is  very  easy  to  control 
by  spraying.  The  best  and  most 
practical  spray  to  use  is  arsenate  of 
lead,  says  T.  J.  Talbert  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture. In  small  quantities  the  ar- 
senate of  lead  should  be  used  at  the 
rate  of  four  tablespoonfuls  of  the  ar- 
senate of  lead  paste  to  one  gallon 
of  water,  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
the  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  to  one 
gallon  of  water. 

This  liquid  spray  may  be  applied 
by  means  of  the  bucket  pump  spray- 
er, knapsack  sprayer,  or  the  small 
hand  atomizer.  In  making  the  appli- 
cation, it  is  necessary  that  every 
leaf  and  bud  be  thoroly  wet  and 
covered  by  the  poisonous  spray.  This 
will  force  the  little  green  worms  to 
feed    upon   the   poison. 

A  very  effective  dust  spray  may 
also  be  prepared  by  mixing  one 
tablespoonful  of  the  powdered  arsen- 
ate of  lead  with  about  one  pint  of 
fine  road  dust  or  air  slaked  lime. 
The  poisoned  dust  may  then  be 
sifted  over  the  infested  plants  by 
means  of  an  ordinai*y  pepper  can. 
talcum  powder  can,  or  tin  can  in 
the  bottom  of  which  a  few  small 
holes  have  been  punched  with  a  nail- 


June  8,  1§18. 

SPRAYING     POTATOES    BY 
COMMUNITY  PLAN 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


9—585 


THE   ted    poda,    he    could    almost    entirely 
prevent    this    disease,    for    the    most 

effective  way   to  prevent  the  disease 

(Continued  from  Page  3)  is  seed  selection  from  pods  free  from 

was  155  bushels.  The  figures  showing   the  disease. 

the  percent  of  increase  due  to  spray-  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
ing  are  not  presumed  to  be  abso-  control  this  disease  by  seed  treat- 
lutely  accurate,  since  none  of  the  ment.  Various  methods  have  been 
farmers  could  afford  the  time  to  have  used  to  kill  the  fungus  without  kill- 
test  rows  and  accurately  check  up  Ing  the  seed.  These  experiments, 
results.  However,  the  figures  are  however,  indicate  that  this  method 
what  each  farmer  estimated  the  In-  is  not  effective.  The  explanation  is 
crease  to  be  as  he  judged  from  his  that  the  fungus  is  so  deep  seated  in 
neighbors'  fields,  occasional  short  the  tissues  of  the  seed  that  the  seed 
rows  that  were  left  unsprayed,  and  is  destroyed  when  the  fungus  is 
the  ends  of  rows  that  were  missed  killed.  Thoro  spraying  of  the  bean 
in  spraying.  As  a  rule,  this  test  plants  during  the  growing  season 
showed  that  thoroness  pays.  For  ex-  has  given  some  results  of  value.  The 
ample,  the  best  protection  from  fungicide  generally  used  is  bordeaux 
blight  was  observed  on  the  fields  of  mixture,  the  4-4-50  formula.  It 
Ardell,  Gardner  and  Gray  which  should  be  applied  to  the  plants  about 
were  sprayed  six  times.  It  Is  Inter-  the  time  the  pods  are  forming.  Two 
esting^  to  note  that  one  spraying  only  or  three  applications  should  be  made, 
may  prove  profitable.  On  Raymond  The  work,  however,  must  be  thoroly 
Crouch's  fields,  the  part  sprayed  only  done  if  it  is  to  have  any  special  value, 
once  yielded  27  bushels  more  per  Probably,  as  a  method  of  preventing 
acre  than  the  part  receiving  no  ap-  the  disease,  spraying  does  not  jus- 
plication  at  all.  tify   the  expense  Involved. 

In  most  cases  the  spraying  was  The  spread  of  th'e  disease  on  the 
done  on  the  community  plan  and  a  plants  can  be  partially  prevented  by 
large  part  of  the  success  of  the  sea-  not  cultivating  the  plants  while  they 
son's  work  Is  due  to  the  care  taken  are  wet.  If  they  are  cultivated  while 
by  the  community  sprayman,  Mr.  wet,  the  spores  are  distributed  more 
Wm.    Demorest.      The    average    time  or  less  widely  on  the  plants. 

consumed  per  acre  for  the  season  was , 

55  minutes  and  this  time  includes 
the  time  on  the  road  between  farms 
and  the  delays  due  to  breakdowns. 
The  cash  expenses  to  the  farmers 
were  around  $7.80  per  acre  for  the 
six  sprayings  which  Is  $1.30  for 
each.  These  Include  copper  sulphate, 
lime,  machine  rent,  men,  horse  labor 
and  bug  poison. 


HOW  TO  MULCH 


Many  times  instead  of  cultivating 
the  ground  the  gardener  may  effec- 
tively mulch  it  with  various  mater- 
ials, and,  to  a  large  extent,  obtain 
the  same  results  as  by  cultivation. 

The   materials    used    for   mulching 

_..-,,  ,  are  generally  manure,  straw,  leaves. 

The   benefit    from   spraying   comes   , ...  „       ,  , 

^    _, ,       ^^      ,_:_.._.  °  _...,^_    lawn   clippings,   or  moss.      Excelsior, 

sawdust,    and    shavings    are    of    less 

value,  for  the  woody  matter  may  be 

a    uctrimeut,    especially    Wueu    lurueu 

year    in      large 

amounts. 

If    manure    is    used,    it    should    be 

applied   at   least   two   to   four   inches 


not  alone  in  the  increased  yields. 
Sprayed  potatoes  were  almost  entire- 
ly free  from  rot  and  the  marketable 
tubers  were  in  larger  proportion  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
since  there  were  fewer  seconds. 
Finally,  unblighted  tubers  will  make 
better  seed   for  next   year  since   the 


blight  lives  from  year  to  year  in  the  ^hick,  having  the  thickest  part  of 
diseased  seed.  Any  farmer  whose  t^e  layer  In  the  center  of  the  row.  It 
potatoes  blighted  badly  would  find  it  jg  advisable  not  to  put  the  manure 
profitable  to  buy  seed  that  is  free  against  the  plant  because  of  possible 
from  blight.  injury    or    discoloration.      Leaves    of 

The  community  plan.  In  charge  of   straw    should    be    used    in    the    same 
an    efficient    director,   works   out    far  ^ay. 

better  than  Independent  work  In  that  From  tests  carried  on  at  different 
It  saves  the  outlay  for  several  ma-  experiment  stations,  it  has  been 
chines  and  may  be  placed  in  charge  found  that  by  mulching  asparagus, 
of  one  man  who  soon  becomes  adept  rhubarb,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  beans, 
at  the  work.  He  can  give  his  time  cucumbers,  celery  and  potatoes,  the 
to  the  work  when  the  farmer  might  yields  have  been  greatly  Increased; 
be  busy  otherwise.  Mr.  Cookingham  diseases  have  been  less  prevalent;  the 
recommends  a  high  pressure  sprayer  vegetables  have  been  larger,  and  In 
with  fine  nozzles. — Clarke  M.  Drake,  some  cases  the  quality  of  the  product 
New  York.  has  been  much  Improved.  It  has  been 

■  found    advisable,     however,    not     to 

ANTHRACNOSE    DAMAGES    BEAN  mulch  lettuce,  radishes,  spinach,  and 

Pods  a  few  other  quick  maturing  crops  be- 

cause  of   the   short   time   before    the 

One  of  the  most  serious  diseases  of  crop  Is  harvested. 

the  bean  is  bean  anthracnose  or  bean  . 

pod  spot.     The  disease  occurs  on  the 

stem,   leaves,    and   pods   of   the   bean  

plant.  It  Is  most  conspicuous  on  the  ^he  general  farmer  has  to  deal 
pod  where  it  does  greatest  damage,  quj^^  j^^^^jy  ^^^^^  quantity,  while 
One  or  more  sunken  areas,  covered  ^^e  gardener  or  even  the  trucker 
with  orange-colored  spores,  appear  ^^j  o„,y  considers  yield  but  also 
on  the  pod,  and  sometimes  the  whole  earliness.  appearance  and  quality.  His 
pod  !s  nearly  coveerd  with  these  goji  j^^^^  contain  in  available  form 
areas.  This  renders  the  pod  worth-  t^e  right  amount  of  plantfood  to 
^^^-  produce   rapid   growth.      This   is   one 

The  only  effective  way  of  controll-  great  essential  in  the  production  of 
ing  bean  anthracnose  Is  to  use  early  vegetables  of  high  quality.  The 
anthracnose-free  seed.  The  disease  is  system  of  cropping  is  intensive,  and 
carried  on  the  seed.  These  have  been  the  returns  ju^ify  expensive  soil 
Infected  during  their  devolpment.  The   treatment. 

fungus  lies  dormant  until  the  seed  Ordinarily,  liberal  amounts  of  var- 
has  been  planted  In  the  soil.  If  the  lous  plantfoods  can  be  supplied  in  the 
seed  grower  would  use  special  care  form  of  manure  and  complete  com- 
in  harvesting  seed  from  none-infec-  merclal   fertilizers. 


FERTILIZE  LIBERALLY 


.!^. 


-._-:-.  ,  xK 


^mwe' 


-  -/a 


'/^-> 


1/2- 


G>ni  Harvest  Help 

XI/'HEN  you  are  wondering  where  on  earth 
^^     you  will  get  help  to  cut  or  husk  your  corn 
this  fall,  remember  this: 

An  International  Harvester  corn  binder,  with  one 
or  two  men  to  handle  the  job,  will  cut  six  to  eight  acres  a  day, 
bind  the  corn  into  neat,  easily  handled  bundles,  and  load  them 
on  a  wagon  to  be  hauled  to  ensilage  cutter  or  busker  and 
ehredder. 

Or,  if  you  must  leave  the  stalks  in  the  field,  a  com  picker 
will  take  off  all  the  ears,  iiusk  them,  and  load  them  direct 
into  a  wagon,  also  at  the  rate  of  six  to  eight  acres  a  day. 

If  you  use  a  binder,  you  get  all  the  crop.  If  vou  use  a 
picker,  you  get  all  the  ears.  The  same  help  that  planted  and 
cultivated  your  corn  can  harvest  it,  at  the  right  time,  and  at 
the  lowest  possible  expense. 

Deerini;,  McCormick,  MOwankee,  or  Osborne  Corn  Binders 
Deering  or  McCormick  Com  Pickers 

furnish  the  best  kind  of  corn  harvest  help.  There  may  be 
enough  of  them  to  go  around  this  fall,  but  if  you  want  to  be 
sure  of  having  your  machine  in  time,  place  your  order  with 
the  local  dealer,  or  write  to  us  for  full  information,  just  as 
soon  as  you  can. 

hternatioiial  Hanrester  Company  of  America 
/fljj  CHICAGO 


Qwrmrperated) 


V 


McCacBkk 


MOwmIcm 


RIf    DOUBLE  TREAD 
•  IV.  SPECIAL   TIRES 

Backed  .)r  our  (fuarantee  to  give    100   percent 
aervioe.  Treated  by  a  gp^lal  prooes   all  our  own. 

aud  double  chain    ntltRhml.    tlu>v    &r»   nr&nt.ln>llv 

puncture-proof. The  harder  tbe  test,  the' better  w» 
—and  the  tiros — are  pleased! 


CELERY  GROWERS! 

SAVE  TIME,    LA.BOR.    MONEY 


The  fnllowlna  are 

tbe  Uttle 

prices  of 

our 

guaranteed  tires. 

SUea 

Prtce 

Stsei 

Price 

30x3 

S«.60 

3«z4 

fll.OO 

9Cn3H 

7.60 

84S4)« 

12.00 

32x3  S 

8.60 

36s4)i 

12.00 

33x4 

10.50 

36x4  »t 

13.00 

34x4 

laso 

37x4S 

13.50 

WewlU  retread  your  old  tlreii  bv  our 

Improved  prooen  and  guarantee  them 

at  the  foUowInc  Prtoea: 

Siae« 

Price 

aiaee 

Price 

30x3 

$s.so 

3«x4 

$8.60 

30x3  >« 

6.00 

34x4>^ 

8.50 

32X3H 

7.00 

36x4)« 

S.OO 

33x4 

8.60 

Mx4S 

0.00 

34x4 

8.60 

37x4>» 

10.00 

Add  HUM  to  th«  abova  for  Non-Skid  Tir« 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  for  deecriptioe  booklet    and    price  lUt. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality     Service    Satis/action 

We  ask  the  patronage  of  every  intelli- 
f;ent  farmer  desiring  high-grade  fer- 
tilizers, representing  the  most  \alue 
for  the  money  expended. 

[Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

(This  trade  mark  meaoa  quality) 


A  I  kl  your 
dealer  tor 
Reading  Bone 

FertUUer. 


Write  tor 

booklet    and 
further    In- 
tormatioo. 


loereue  th«  qoaBty  and  quantity  of  jroor  eatery  by  uaiii«  th* 

Areanddee  Celery  Bleacher 

strong.  StiB.OdorieBs.  T.iatelMi.LlKht  W'elght.Water- 
proof  Paper  Kspeolally  prepared  to  stand  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  Hold  In  rolb  10  and  12  Inches  wide, 
eontatnlng  100  running  feet.  Easy  to  handle  ran  *« 
utat  over  anrfmrro^rnln. Requires  leas  labor  than  boards. 
Write  for  prices  and  samples  to 

THE  KUSSEILOID  CO,  Dept  P.  31  N.  M  $L.  Harrtsfewi,  H. 


!  tl 


IMM 


Plants      Plants 


All  leading  varieties  now  ready.  Toma< 
to  plants  price  $1.50  per  1000.  Cabbage 
plants  $1.00  per  1000.  Pepper  plants 
$3.00  per  1000.  Celery  plants  ready 
June   1 0th. 

OROL  LEDDEN,       Sewell,  N.  J. 
Bell  Phone  »J-2 

Lartett  Grower  ef  oegetaUe  planle 
In   Nete  Jeriey. 


Conlractert  to  the  Goremanai 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312    Market    StrMt,    Philadelphia. 


^^— ^''■jWK  7"T1'' 


■■KJ..flWT..wrr^  ■  f,'^.".:ii:^y^:^ 
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PennspWania  Farmer 


June  8.  1»18.. 


June  8,  19i8. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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HUlUUIUHUItllM  MtUiniWIUMHMI 


Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 


tiiiniiintmiitiiiitii itMiifiNiiuiiuiHiniiH'iKiiiitiiMiH 


urcxiT    vATJir    WTr-PAT    PPORPTVPTq       Plowing    is    more    than    half    com-  State  Potato  Aflsociation   needs    defl-   thia    17.000.000    tons    of    foodstuffs, 

NEW    YOKK    WHEAT   J-KUbrJiA.!!,  ^^^^^    ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^   ^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ ..                                 ^^^    ^^    ^^^^^^^     ^^^^    ^^^.^    ^^^^^^^ 

than    last    year,    but    a    trifle    ahead  The   following  reply   was   received    schedule   will   tax   the   people  of   the 

ToP«l    Tn«8,»8    Portunatelv    Not    He-   of   the   average.'     Planting,   however,  by    Secretary    W.    B.    Duryee    of   the   United  States  severely.  But  shall  we 

Local    Losses    ±ortunateiy    XIOl    ne     ^^    ^^^    ^^^   one-fourth    done,    and    is  State  Department  of   Agriculture: 

thus  further  behind  than  usual.  "Yes,  potatoes  must  be  graded  ac- 

All  prices  for  the  chief  farm  crops  cording    to    U.    S.    standard    grades. 


fleeted  in  the  Crop  of  the  Nation 
as  a  Whole 


not  do  it?     There  is  but  one  answer. 


For    this    season    of    the    year    the  are  good.  Even  potatoes,  while  much  Violators      of    Food     Administration 

r..ni.    for   wintPr   wheat   in   New  lower   than    during   last   year's   scar-  rules  subject  severe  penalty 

prospects    for   winter   wheat   in   New  average  of  The  information  is  being  distribu- 

York    are    the   poorest    ever   recorded  city,   are   oeuer  man   me  dverage  "^  ,  ♦!,     t,  *   ♦„  *„ 

rop    estimates    for    the    state  the  years  preceding  1917.  This  bears  ted  to  the  members  of  the  Potato  As- 

stablished.      Fortunately     for  out   the   general   statement    made  by  sociation    in    order    that    all   growers 


STEADY    MEAT    ECONOMY 
NECESSAEY 


Meatless    days   have   been    for    the 
time  lifted  and  the  American  people 


,    .      .     ,        «,o„   vr^^^r    tv,a   cn„at;n.r>    tviair    miiQt    ^re    now    being    asked    to    economize 
the  country,  this  situation  is  largely   agricultural  authorities  that  staples,    may   know    the   situation    they    must   _  ^^^^  _„„^,_  „,  _._  ^..,    ^„ 


since    crop 
were    es 

dsin-uiLuiai  auLiiuiiLi^io   i^c^L,  ^^^f     ,,         -  _.„_i,-tj_-.    t>,o,;-    ^-An    this   ou  meat  every  day  at  every  meal.  All 

,       ,  such    as    cereals,    hay,    potatoes,    and  meet    in    marketing    their    crop    tnis  ^     ^        ,    ..\     „    „„^ 

local.  ,      ■,  J  J  vaar  specific    regulstious    of      when      and 

More  than  one-seventh  of  the  win-  eggs,  are  bound  to  be  in  demand  dur-  ^t^J,  nii.t„«h    nf  R.M.in.ville     "^'o^"  are  left  to  the  "Commandant 

__     ,  .•„„.  t-ha  norinil  nf  thp  war  President  Dilatusn.   oi   WoouinbViiie. 

ter  wheat  acreage   in  New  York,  or  irig  the  period  or  tne  war.  ^^ ^^^    ^^^   ^^,^L„   „,   „    „ of.  the  Kitchen."     The  Food  Admin 

75,00p    acres,    has    been    abandoned. 


advocated    the    holding   of  a   summer 


meeting   and   this   will   be   held   on   a 


istration   desires  to  secure  continued 


and   will   have  to   be   replanted   with    FOREIGN    WHEAT    COMPARISON      ^^^^^^  fg^^^  j^  Monmouth  County  in    economy    and    further    reduction    in 


other  crops.     Probably  these  will  be  ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^ 

oats    and    barley;    large    acreages    of        ^^^^^_    requirements    of    European   ^ate  to  be  set  very  soon, 
these     have     already     been     planted.    ^^^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^jge^   from   figures  ' 


Last   year   4    percent   ^^   the   acreage   ^^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Administration.  FORERUNNERS  OF  FAMINE 

was  thus  abandoned  as  the  result  of        ^^^  Western  European  Allies  nor-  

poor    wintering,    and    this    year's    15    ^^^^^      consume      over      900.000.000 


consumption  thru  voluntary,  intel- 
ligent response  rather  than  thru 
regulatory  expedients. 

Shipments  Abroad  Heavy 

It  stands   to  reason   that   we  can't 

conquered   send    our   meat    to   our   soldiers    and 


^      -     -  Besides      devastating        ., 

percent  is  the  largest  ever  recorded.  ^^^^^^^^  ^j  ^^^^^^  annually,  of  which    countries    with    fire    and    sword,    and    ^^t   it.    too.      Roughly   speaking,    76. 

The  average  of  other  years  has  been  ^^^^    .^^^^^     400,000.000    bushels—   stripping    them    of    all    their   surplus    000.000    pounds    of    meat    and    meat 

less  than  3   percent,  and   the  largest  ^^^^^^   ^^^^      ^^^^   present     reduced   food  supplies,  the  Germans  have  de-   Products  of  all  kinds  are  shipped  to 

previous    abandonment    in    the    past  ^^^^^^     j^^    ^lueg     require     much   ^uded  most  of  their  factories  of  their  O"'  army  and  the  Allies  every  week 

18   years   was   13    percent.      In   addi-  ^^^^  ^^^  material,  thus  depriving  the  in-   ^s  against  a  pre-war  normal   of   15.- 

tion   to   the   large    acreage   to   be  re-        ^^^  central   Powers  on   the  other   flugtrial   classes   of   their   sole   means    000,000    pounds.      It    is    easily    seen 

planted  there  are  many  bare  patches  ^^^^  normally  require  for  their  total    ^f    livelihood.       Picture    the*  despair   ^^at  it  is  impossible  to  multiply  our 

too  small  to  be  replanted,  and  many  ^^^^^    ^^^^^    500,000,000    bushels   of   created  by  this  paranoiac  action  that   shipments   abroad   by   five  unless   we 

fields  which  have  a  thin  and  uneven  ^^^^^^   ^f   ^hich   they   raise    all   but    jj^g    first    robbed    its    victims    of    all    divide      home      consumption      pretty 

stand.  70.000,000    bushels.      It    will    be   ob-    ^heir    capital,    then,    by    supporting   sharply. 

The  damage  to  the  wheat  has  been  g^^ved  that  in  peace  times  the  West-    jj^^  conquering   hordes  on   the   scant        Figures   prove   that    the  American 

greatest   in   the   western   half  of   the  ^^^  European  Allies  receive  six  times   native  food  supplies,  forced  upon  the   People   have   been   giving   an    intelli- 

state.    altho    none    of   the    important  ^^  ^^^^  wheat  from  other  countries   inhabitants   the  most    hideous   of   all   ^ent   response  to   the   program    map- 


wheat   growing   counties   show   much    ^^  ^^  ^^^  Central  Powers. 


forms    of    suffering— starvation— and    Pe^i  out  by  the  Food  Administration. 


Ol 


prGiiiiov.    i»»v,.w  »-  —   =--      .                 inese  lacis  ei4pua»i;6e  LUC  iicccooicj  then   used    their  starvation   to    break  ^""Hg     j.o±i      luw     cunsutiupuuu 

of  17i  bushels  an  acre  or  about  three-   ^^^  ^^^  United  States  to  furnish  the  ^p    families,    deporting    members    to  Por'^    dropped   month   by   month   and 

fourths  of  a  good   crop.                            wheat  which  cannot  be  secured  from  reinforce      the      depleted      industrial  reached   the   lowest   point    in    March, 

In  the  chief  wheat  regions  of  the  j^^^^     Australia    and    other    remote  ^^^^^  ^j  ^j^^  aggressors;    and   finally  ^^l^-     ^^  is  interesting  to  know  that 


country   as   a   whole,   prospects   have   countries,    because     of    shortage     in 
improved  since   the  first   of  April.   It   g^ips. 


has     drawn     around     this     suffering  ^'^en    the    consumption    of   pork    hit 

thirty  millions  of  innocent  victims  a  the    low    point    the    export    of    pork 

steel  curtain,  so  that  the  world  can-  reached    the    high    mark.      Pork    ex- 

not  look  on  to  sympathize  or  relieve,  Ports    for    the   month    totalled    308.- 

and  you  have  a  sum  total  of  mental  010.711      pounds.      The    exports      of 

The  important   potato  Interests  of   and    physical    anguish    that    staggers  beef  also  hit  the  high  mark  in  March 

and    totalled    87.244,388    pounds. 


POTATO    GROWERS'   MEETING 


In   the  National    Geographic   Mag- 


THE  EARLY  POTATO  CROP 


estimated    at    122,000    acres   as    com 
pared  with   135,000  last   year.      Con- 
dition   is    poorer    than    in    any    year 


LOANS  TO  FARMERS 


is  now  estimated  by  the  federal  crop 

reporting   authorities   that    the    total 

winter    wheat    crop    will    exceed    570 

million    bushels.      While    this    is    100 

million  bushels  less  than  the  bumper 

crops  of    1914    and    1915.    it    is   next   New  Jersey  were  discussed  at  a  meet-   the  senses. 

largest    to    these    and    exceeds    laat    ing   of   the    Executive   Committee   of  *     n    t.    ^  ^  v    v     w«, 

vear   by    150    million    bushels.      The   the   State  Potato   Association   in   the   azme    for    April    Frederick    V     Wal- 

present  estimate  is   12  million  bush-   State  House  at  Trenton.     Represent-   cott     of    the     Food      Administration  

els  higher  than   the  forecast   of  last   atives   of   the   potato    growing   coun-   makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Amen-        Detailed     estimates    of    the    early 

^  ties    and    the    farmers'    exchanges    of   can    people    to    help    feed    our    asso-    p^^^^^^   ^^p    (^^ite)    in   nine   of   the 

^        .,       o  *  *^«  «^^t^  ^^""^  P^^«°t.     The  Execu-   ciates    in   the   war.      Mr.    Walcott    is   leading  producing  states  of  the  south 

Rye  Also  SnfferB  ^.^^  Committee  is    divided    into   sub-   the    author   of    "Devastated    Poland"    ^^^^   ^^   acreage  of   206,000   against 

While  rye  has  also  suffered  in  New   committees  for  studies  on  particular   and    when    he    states    that    Germany    209,000  last  year.     The  condition  on 

York    it    has    i.ot    fared    as    badly   as   g^^^jgcts.      The    Publicity    Committee   has    used    famine    as    a    weapon    he  ^^^  ^  ^^^  reported  as  81    indicating 

wheat.      The   area  now   remaining  is    ^^p^^^^^     ^^^^     ^^     ^^s     co-operating   knows    whereof    he    speaks.  ^    production    of    21,074,050    against 

with  the  State  Bureau  of  Marl^ets  Nothing  to  compare  with  Ger-  ^  production  of  22,028.450  bushels 
and  had  been  doing  very  effective  many's  program  has  ever  happened  j^^^  ^^^^ 
work  in  Paiterson  and  other  cities  of  before  in  the  history  of  the  human 
since  1907,  and  is  84  percent  as  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  increasing  the  consump-  race,  says  Mr.  Walcott;  this  is  the 
compared  with  87  percent  last  year  ^.^^  ^^  potatoes;  a  movement  bene-  havoc  that  blackens  the  map  of  Eu- 
and  90  percent  for  the  ten-year  ^^.^^  ^^.^^^  ^^  producer  and  consum-  rope,  and  it  has  been  wrought  de- 
average.  gr.  The  Committee  on  Fertilizers  re-   liberately    by     a     single    nation     to        About  one-ninth  of  the  farm  loan 

For  the  country   as   a  whole   it   is   ^gj^^iy  j,g|^  jj  conference  with  Direc-   further   its  own   ends.      For   the  last   business    of    the    United    States    was 
not    much    better,    but    it    must     be   ^^^  Lipman    of   the    Experiment    Sta-    three     and     a    half    years     the     niost    done  by  the  federal  loan  system  dur- 

tion  and  advised  as  to  fertilizer  ex-  powerful  weapon  in  Germany's  hands  Ing  its  first  year  of  active  operation, 
periments  which  would  be  profitable  to  complete  the  abject  subjugarion  just  closing.  A  report  just  issued 
to  potato  growers  of  the  state  and  of  her  victims  has  been  a  food  short-  shows  that  since  the  first  loans 
these  will  be  carried  out   this  year.      age.  were     extended     last      May,      40,451 

The  members  of  the  Committee  Germany  herself  Is  short  of  food  loans,  aggregating  $91,951,000.  have 
tain  good  hay  production  almost  in  felt  there  was  considerable  uncer-  but  conditions  with  her  are  better  been  closed.  More  than  126,000 
spite  of  itself.  The  area  has  been  tainty  as  to  the  stand  which  the  than  they  were,  and  better  than  in  farmers  applied  for  loans,  amount- 
still  further  decreased  this  year,  and  Food  Administration  was  taking  in  France  unless  we  come  strongly  to  ing  to  $299,948,000,  and  loans  ap- 
stands  at  4  million  acres,  as  com-  regard  to  grading  and  in  order  to  the  i^lief  of  our  lister  Republic,  proved.  Including  those  closed,  were 
pared  with  4J  million  in  1916  and  clarify  the  situation  sent  the  follow-  Because  of  the  shortage  of  ships  the  $174,858,000.  The  total  agricultural 
4'    in    1917.      The   present   condition   Ing  telegram:  Allies'  cereal   requirements  of  which    loans    made    In    this    country    yearly 

is  91  or  a  little  better  than  last  "Will  the  United  States  Food  Ad-  they  declared  the  irreducible  mini-  are  estimated  at  about  $800,000,000. 
year  at  this  time,  when  there  wa«  a  ministration  enforce  grade  standarffs  mum  to  be  25,000.000  tons,  were  ar-  The  St.  Paul  Federal  Land  Bank 
production  of  more  than  6  million  on  all  potatoes  for  shipment?  Will  bltrarily  cut  at  the  Allied  Confer-  did  one-sixth  of  the  federal  business, 
tons.  The  production  promised  for  dealers  forfeit  license  if  they  ship  ence  In  Paris  to  17,000,000  tons.  We  and  the  Spokane  bank  was  a  close 
this  year  is  5i  million  tons.  ungraded       potatoes?      New      Jersey   are    planning    to    supply    them    with    second. 


borne  in  mind  that  the  acreage  of 
rye  has  doubled  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

Hay  and  Other  Crops 

New  York  seems  destined  to  main- 


^Oftltrp 


GETTING  RESULTS  FROM  CHICK- 
ENS 


DAMPNESS  IN  THE  POULTRY 
HOUSE 


"Results  from  Chickens"  resolves 
Itself  into  the  subject  of  egg  produc- 
tion. The  improvement  of  meat 
breeds  of  poultry  is  a  matter  receiv- 
ing very  little  consideration  In  this 
country  compared  with  egg  laying. 
And  yet  the  average  American  hen, 
according  to  our  Government  census 
figures,  lays  only  85  eggs  per  year 
and  at  this  rate  it  has  been  estimated 
poultry  keepers  are  suffering  an  ag- 
gregate annual  loss  of  $20,000,000 
under  present  prices.  On  the  other 
hand,  heavy  laying  poultry  Is  mak- 
ing more  money  for  their  owners 
over  feed  costs  than  ever  before.  Be- 
tween six  and  seven  dozen  eggs  from 
a  hen  used  to  pay  for  her  annual 
feed  cost,  and  whatever  more  she  laid 
helped  pay  the  other  expenses  and 
the  profit  to  her  keeper.  Now  it 
takes  at  least  eight  or  nine  dozen 
eggs  to  pay  for  the  feed  and  most  of 
the  other  expenses  have  increased 
also.  What  does  all  this  mean? 
Simply  that  the  egg  yield  must  be 
increased  to  make  poultry  raising 
profitable  and  a  real  pleasure  as  it 
ought  to  be.  and  we  speak  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  poultryman  or 
the  farmer  himself  and  those  powers 
which  are  directly  within  his  con- 
trol. Discussion  of  market  prices 
on  eggs  or  on  feed  is  not  contempla- 
ted in  this  article.  But  it  is  a  self- 
evident  fact  that  if  the  poultry  keep- 
er can  get  more  eggs  from  the  same 
number  of  hens  with  the  same  ex- 
pense or  cost  of  production  and  with 
little  or  no  more  labor  he  is  sure  to 
reap  rewards  proportionate  to  the 
increase. 

You  can't  "feed  out"  eggs  that  are 
not  "bred  into"  a  bird.  All  manner 
of  good  feed  and  good  feeding  won't 
make  a  hen  lay  if  she  hasn't  the 
natural  ability  to  do  so  under  favor- 
able conditions.  Some  hens  do  not 
lay  simply  because  they  are  not  bred 
to  lay — they  have  not  the  ability — 
and  to  expect  feed  to  "do  the  trick" 
is  as  sensible  as  to  try  and  squeeze 
blood  out  of  a  turnip. 


WASTEFUL  MALE  BIRDS 


Seemingly  every  one  does  not 
know  that  hens  will  lay  and  fatten 
and  be  altogether  as  satisfactory 
when  unattended  by  males.  The 
usefulness  of  the  male  birds  begins 
and  ends  with  the  hatching  season, 
but,  as  a  rule,  their  existence  does 
not.  Altho  the  hatching  season  may 
terminate  In  May  or  June,  the  males 
p  ."e  very  rarely  dispensed  with  then, 
.it  may  be  quite  well  understood  that 
some  of  them  will  not  be  held  for 
next  season,  but  nevertheless  they 
are  kept  until  autumn,  and  then  sold 
for  a  less  price  than  could  have  been 
obtained  months  before.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  they  contribute 
nothing  whatever  to  compensate  for 
their  keep  after  the  breeding  season 
is  over.  It  is  generally  the  case  that 
male  birds,  especially  elderly  ones, 
eat  excessively.  For  ordinary  In- 
dividuals, two  years  should  be  the 
limit.  The  writer  has  observed  that. 
as  a  rule,  on  the  farms  male  birds 
are  not  often  limited  In  numbers  to 
what  are  actually  necessary.  Yet  all 
of  the  surplus  ones  are  profit  re- 
ducers.— W.  F.   Purdue,   Indiana 


Maiflture  on  the  calling  of  the 
poultry  house  is  an  indication  of  poor 
ventilation,  overcrowding  of  the 
house  with  fowls,  or  both.  It  Is  a 
danger  signal  and  should  be  rem- 
edied at  once  for  in  a  very  short 
time  the  litter  will  become  damp  and 
wet  from  the  condensed  moisture. 
Such  condrltions  are  sure  to  breed 
disease,    especially    chicken    pox. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  It  Is  a 
hard  matter  to  keep  the  poultry 
house  dry  during  some  of  the  long 
spells  of  rainy,  sunless  weather  fre- 
quent in  the  winter  months,  but  it 
can  be  done. 

The  way  the  ceiling  moisture  Is 
first  started  is  usually  by  closing  the 
house  up  too  tight  at  night,  causing 
the  moist  heat  arising  from  the  fowls 
to  condense  upon  the  ceiling.  If  th^ 
days  are  sunny  the  moisture  evapor- 
ates, but  when  cloudy  rainy  spells 
prevail  the  moisture  rapidly  accum- 
ulates from  two  sources  and  soon  be- 
comes serious. 

In  the  first  place  every  poultry 
house  should  have  muslin  or  duck 
screens  In  the  front  of  sufficient  size 
for  the  flock  housed  therein.  In  a 
house  16x20  feet — average  height  6 
feet — housing  from  80  to  100  birds 
— we  find  It  necessary  to  have  two 
openings  protected  by  duck  screens 
each  4x3  feet.  Not  more  than  one 
of  these  screens  is  closed  at  night  ex- 
cepting in  the  moat  severe  weather, 
as  we  have  found  that  moisture  will 
Invariably  collect  on  the  ceiling  if 
both  are  closed  during  the  night.  In 
a  house  ten  by  twelve  feet  in  size 
containing  25  fowls  we  find  one 
screen  of  the  size  mentioned  suf- 
ficient, but  it  has  been  found  ab- 
solutely necessary  That  that  this 
screen  be  left  open  a  few  inches  at 
night  to  avoid  the  collection  of  mois- 
ture on  the  ceiling. 

Of  course,  curtains  are  used  at 
the  droppings  boards  and  we  find  it 
best  In  mild  winter  weather  to  drop 
these  and  leave  the  front  screens 
open  rather  than  close  the  front 
screens  and  leave  the  droppings 
board  curtain  up. 

Windows  should  be  so  constructed 
that  they  can  be  used  for  ventilating 
when  beating  storms  make  the  open- 
ing of  screens  out  of   the  question. 

Another  method  of  ventilating  we 
have  found  very  satisfactory  is  to  cut 
a  one  foot  square  hole  in  the  back 
wall  of  the  poultry  house  as  near  the 
roof  as  possible  and  over  the  roosTs. 
From  this  hole  construct  a  tight 
shoot  to  carry  the  air  over  the  heads 
of  the  fowls  on  the  roosts  and  diffuse 
It  over  the  ceiling.  A  hinged  door, 
controlled  by  a  rod  passed  down  the 
shoot,  should  be  placed  over  the  open- 
ing. For  a  ten  by  twelve  pen  one 
such  ventilator  is  sufficient,  but  two 
will  be  needed  in  a  pen  20  feet  long 
by  16  or  20   feet  wide. 

During  stormy  times  in  cold 
weather  when  the  front  screens  can- 
not be  opened  sufllcient  ventilation 
can  be  obtained  by  opening  the  doors 
of  the  ventilator  shoots,  thus  draw- 
ing a  current  of  air  thru  the  duck 
screens  and  out  the  shoots  or  vice 
versa. 

These  ventilator  shoots  are  also  a 
great  help  in  cooling  off  the  house 
in  hot  summer  weather  when  all  win- 
dows are  open.  In  fact,  wo  were  un- 
able to  keep  fowls  In  (»ome  of  our 
large  houses  during  very  hot  weath- 
er before  these  ventilators  were  in- 
stalled.— J.  Raymond  Kessler,  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa. 


Stewart  V.IUr 
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Stawart  V-Rar 
Spark  PImc 


Stewart 
Hand  Operated 
Wamins  Sifnal  *.^% 

Motor  Driven  Type      O 


Stawart  Sp««doin«t«r  aod  In-  ^  a  a 
•trameat  Board  for  Ford  Car*  #1Z 

WMtwn  f>ric«tlS.OO 
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Stewart  Autoffuard 
for  Ford  Cart 
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(W.ik  N.clul  Pad  lajO) 
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$7.50 


Accessories 
For  Your  Ford 

There  is  Satisfaction  in 
Knowing  You  Have  the  Best 

When  your  friends  gather  about  your  Ford 
and  notice  the  accessories  on  it,  it  is  gratifying 
to  hear  their  remarks  approving  your  choice. 

It  is  satisfying  to  know  that  you  have  used 
good  judgment.  The  things  your  friends  say, 
count  for  a  lot.  You  like  to  hear  them  say  nice 
things  about  your  Ford  and  its  accessories — not 
to  hear  criticism. 

You  will  hear  nothing  but  favorable  comments 
if  your  Ford  is  equipped  with  Stewart  Automo- 
bile Accessories. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  Stewart  Accessoriee 
on  your  Ford  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 
The  niere  fact  that  they  bear  the  name  Stewart 
is  evidence  of  highest  quality.  And,  it  is  proof 
of  your  discriminating  taste.  It  shows  that  you 
src  a  CoTciUi  auu  paflicular  buyer. 

Take  the  Stewart  Speedometer  and  Instru- 
ment Board  for  example.  This  Stewart  Product 
»  an  absolute  necessity  on  any  car.  Observe 
that  95%  of  the  automobile  manufactvirers  use 
the  Stewart  Speedometer  as  standard  equipment. 

You  are  depriving  yourself  of  half  the  pleasure 
of  motoring  if  you  have  no  Stewart  Speedometer. 
You  need  it  to  tell  you  how  far  smd  how  fast  you 
drive.  You  need  it  to  avoid  arrest  for  speeding. 
You  need  it  to  check  your  gasoline  and  oil  con- 
sumption and  your  tire  mileage.  You  need  it  for 
following  road  guides.  You  need  it  wher« 
ever  and  whenever  you  drive. 

The  Stewart  Instrument  Board  will  "dress  up" 
your  car — adds  to  its  appearance.  Fills  up  that 
unsightly  gap  below  the  windshield.  Brings  the 
speedometer  up  into  position  where  it  can  be 
easily  seen.  Rests  tight  against  the  steering  col- 
umn. Eliminates  vibration  from  the  steerinc 
wheel.  Easily  installed  in  a  few  minutes.  No 
bolts,  screws  or  brackets  to  fuss  with.  Clock, 
headlight  switch,  starter  control  and  other  acces- 
sories can  be  easily  added.  Msde  of  wood  witii 
black  satin  egg-shell  finish.  Speedometer  is 
mounted  flush.  Adds  a  finii^hirtg  touch  of  ele- 
gance to  the  Ford  car. 

Then  there  are  the  other  Stewart  Accessories  fee 

your  Ford.  The  Stewart  Autoguard  for  the  front 
and  rear  are  needed  for  your  car's  protection. 
The  Stewart  V-Ray  Searchlight  is  indupensable. 
Stewart  Lens  makes  every  road  bright  and  clear 
as  day.  The  Stewart  Warning  Signal  warns  and 
clears  the  way  for  you  in  any  traffic.  Stewart 
V-Rav  Spctfk  Plugs  put  an  end  to  your  spark  plug 
troubles. 

You  will  experience  complete  satisfaction  by 
equipping  your  Ford  with  Stewart  Accessories. 
Suppose  you  have  it  done  right  away. 

Stewart  Accessories  are  sold  by  leading  jobben^ 
accessory  dealers  and  garages  everywhere. 

Stewart- Warner  Speedometer  Corporatioa 
CHICAGO.    U.  S.  A. 


Stewart  Autoguard 

R^d^-""  .    $11.50 

<  WMtOT*  rT»€m  SI2.MM 

(With  Nicfcal  Kait  SI2J0) 

iWMtan  Price  IIIJO) 
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Vennsylvania  Farmer 


Jnn*  8,  1918. 


June  8,  1918. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PKODUCE 


Panltrv  Cheese   «rai;    receipt*,   4,688;    »Ute   frert,  Cattle.— Tonn?,    fat    «teerrf,    in   prime    condi- 

The    market    on    live    fowl    is    very    flm  specials.   23@28%e:  do.,   average  run,   22V4  tion     H@12c:    ateers,    under    1,000    pounds, 

J  a..ti7«  fnd   nriceft  are  rulini  from   3Ca>4c  W>2214c.  9@10c;    oxen,    7@9c;     bulls,    «<g)9c;       large 

jd  active  and  prices  are  ruJin«iroa>  dc^c  '    E^g_i^        j         receipts.    19.280;    freah-  young    cow».    in    good    order,    7@8c;     cows. 


Pliiladelphia,   Pa.,    June    3.    1918. 
The    potato    marliet    is    ruling    very    firm 

•nil     active     under     supplies     that     are     just    are    expected     almost     daily.       -  ..        -  „,,,„. 

tboul     ample     for     the     d«nands.       Starting  about     steady     at     21@26c.     as     to     quality.  ^  Live     pouUry     firm ;       i^    prices 

^hiB   wee™  there   were   about   53   x-ars   of   new  Ducks    are    showing    little    or    no    ch«ngo   M  Dressed  firm;   chickens,  »3@37e;  fowls.   32® 

*  L\f n^'lillltoes    here      ^^^vr^.U^^^y,^.  2«@30c  per  pound.  '^4^^^^  a?d®^r^";n..-Aspara.rus,    fancy 

<jf    them    were    sold    on     Monaay,     ana    say  ,   ^gg,  •«)/»r?7<;      Aa%        hchs-       nrime        tl  50(312; 

r.'*'^  ''*"•*  ^.rdt''ro°c?nt7perb'arVelViXr  The    egg    market     i«    eh<ywin^    a.  further  fjff  •'*'i.25*'*Beetrper   Wbchf.'*!®*! 

•vf**'".?«L^rAinn^     a    week    Iw        Belt  slight    advance   over    that    reported    in    ttoese  Onions      per     100-lb.     bag.     50c@|2.       Pota 

Nc*^  barrels^^m  Plfril.7/.50.^r^^^  columns    last    week.  ^   Strictly    fine    egg._  .ro  ,„,,     Jersey,    $1.75  @2    per    100  J.bs. 

ed   and   scaWby   stock   from    $4.7o( 

2's,    f3(a4    per    barrel.    ^Sout|h    ^--^,-,^^„  nearbv    firsts.       Western    first*    are    sellinK    at         A pplee:— Baldwin. 


settled,    hpad.    f8@10. 


OmOAOO   HOBSE   XIASKET 


Car- 


Chicago,   111.,   June   3,    1918. 
Horses  were  in  unnsu«lly  smaill  supply  lask 
week,  and  while  the  general  demand  on   local 


No.  1  barrels  from  Florida,  |a.50.w.uuu-^-     scarce    and    such,    when    here,    sell    promptly     ';^^l'    iji;i5@2"  per  "barrVh     "Sca*Uons,       per    and~ahlpping"'a"ccount"'wa's""not    at  ~aU~largei 

SouMi    Caroliwa    No.    st    35«    foi".  ««",f,l'_f55«'i']^«i_»j;'5_    .?,l?f_'*'    100  bchs,   fl;    8pinach._  per_bbl.,_75c@|U.a5.    it   wa«  comparatively   easy  to  maintain   form 


-  -,    -r",-^  -   '—    -i. .    .  o-     -_j   No  '2 'T from    nearby   firsts.      Western    first*   are    selling    at 
1   b-"-«'V!oili:'stck's".;ve''so.d''fro'm%4:^"     3^^  »il  W-^"»_l!»'»J'Jl*_  »L3«>„-„T!:S!:? 


$3.50®5.50. 


f4@8;       Ben 


PHIIiAOEIf  HIA  UVE  STOCK 


I>»vi8,  er  prices.  Drafters  were  quotable  at  $1A5@ 
276,  expressers  at  $7'5@240  and  farm 
<?lHink8  at  f60@200. 

♦ 


$3®4.    /iorwtt   «»Xv    with   No     2   dr»w  ng  are    now    some    eggs    arriving   on    the    market 

fe)4.6o    for  No.    1   »  <'^»„.*"*^„ ^*,-    '^    8h^«nl  whioh    are    showing    the    effects    of    the    hot 

f2.50@3.       Old    P<»l»'°".    «"  ^*'**„'.     *\m  weather^and    these    are   selling   at   lower   and 

:re'^rw«b'ein^r'rfrL"'|S^"?.'o"prr  ^rr^^r     prices     as     to     quality     and     loss 

cwt.    as    to   quality.     The   old    crop  of    sweet  Shown.        

liotatoes    is    nearly    all    marketed    and    price*  v 

are  ruling  high  on  the  few  remaining  stocl«,  TOBK    PBODUCE    IfASKET 

which     are     selling     generally     from     |2.50@  ^     ^    ^        ,  ,    ,„,»  .  .  ^      .     j 

2  75  'per   hamper.  York,   Pa..   June   3,   1918.       cleaned    up    and    steady 

V»get»blei  There    were     unusu,ally     large     crowds    ot    and  unchanged.  -with  moder«te~  but  ample  offerings  at  former 

rrv,  \.  .    hoon    nriLTfirallv    no    change    in  buyera    at    the    Saturday    afternoon    markets         Steers,     good    to    choice,    flC®  17.50,    fair    ^ates. 

«hJaBf,aVaeus     market        Supplies     are    just  fhis    week.       Strawberries      currants      a    few    to       good.       fl5@16;        common      to       fair,         Timothy  hay,   aocording  to  location— No.   1 

fl^utequaf    to    the    demand    wit'h    Collosaal  ohernes,     and     »     large     display    of     spring    113.50- ''-    -     — ^ 


Phitadelphia,    Pa.,    June   S^   1918. 
Beef   Cattle. — Steers  sold   fairly  and   ruled 
•    shade    firmer.      with    supplies    weU    under 
control.       Bulls    and    cows    were    pretty    well 


of 


PHnJU>EIJ>BIA  HAT  AND  OSAIN 


PhiVadelphia.    Pa..    June   3.    1918. 
Baled   Hay    and   Straw. — Receipts,    24    tons 
hay.       Desirable     grades    id     hay     were 


Calves    were   quiet    ^g,,,  deaned  up  and  firm.     Straw  sold  slowly, 


unchanged  an  om^w  i-^*    ■■" •      —~- —  -.-    -  t>-„i»_„       ■tT„„. 

been  in  fairly  liberal  supply  and  while  prices  Poultry  .—Hens, 

arp   lower  than   last  week  the  market  is  firm  40c;    dressed,    75c@$1.75    ««h.                                   ^    _„_    .__    _ 

and     active    on     strictly     fancy     beans,     both  Vegetables. — Potatoes.    8®  10c    H    pk;    40  j^^    market    ruled    weak    and    lower, 

gretn    and    wax.     at    ?1.75®3    per    hamper.  ® ^Oc    bn;  ^cabbage,    3 fri>ll>c__a_  hdj_^Jettuce,  jngs  were   moderate    but    ample. 
The     bulk     of     ' 


springers,     @\2\    Tennessee    and   eouthern,    $8®  13.50.      jjo.    2    do..    $19.50® 20;    No.    1    tangled    rye, 
Sheep    and    Lam/bs. — Trade   was    slow    »nd    ^i8.50@19;    No.    2    do.,    $17.50@18;    No.    1, 

'  wlieat  straw.   $17.50;   No.   2  do.,  $16.«0;   No. 


Offer- 


75c® 


A.,r     uu.«.     «»     the    offerings,     however,     are    ;^r«5c  hd;  beets.   6c  btfh ;  onions.  2@4c  boh;  sheep,     sheared.      welfliers.     extra,      $14® 

finlv     uoor    and    ordinary,     many     being    old    radiahes,    4c    bch;    lima    beans.    18c    pt;    soup  14.50 ;    good    to    choice,    $12.50®  13.50;    meJ- 

«nd    uuotted    and    these    are    selling    at    low    beans.    15c   qt;    corn    meal.    10®  12c    qt;    tur-  j^^       $10@11;       common,      $6@8;        owes, 

-            --    .       nij,g    20«   H   pk.  heavy       fat.      $ia®12.50;      lambs.       sheared. 

Fruit. — .\pple8.      20@40c    %    pk ;       straw-  choice,     $17@17.50;     medium,     $14@15;    in- 

berries.     7®' 15c    bx ;     cherries,    15  @  25c    bx;  f prior.    $9®  11. 

currants.    15c   bx.              .  Hogs. — Buyers    showed    little    interest    and 

Retail   Grain   Market. — Wheat,   $2.25;   corn,  t),g    market    was     easier.       Some    of    the    ar- 

medium     $12®  13;    rld'kidneys.    $12"®  13.50.     $1.90;    oats,    $1.15;    rye,    $2.25;    bran,    $2.60  rivals    were    of    stock    which    had    been    de- 

The  market  on  new  beets   is  firm  and  active,     cwt;    shipstuif,   $3    cwt.  layed    in    transit.      Quotations    for    best    wes- 

cfc-eciully    iu    Ne-w    Jersey    and    Pennsylvania         Wholesale    Grain    Market. — Wheat,    $2.12;  tern,    $18.50®  19 
stock    which    has    just    made    its    appearance    corn,    $1.60;    oats,    $1;    rye,    $2;    bran,    $48 
on    the    market   and   is    selling    at    7® 8c    per    per    ton;    middlings,    $56    per    ton 


and    spotted    ar  „ 

and  irregular  prices  ranging  from 
$1.50,  as  to  quality.  Dried  beans  continue 
in  ample  supply  and  while  prices  are  un- 
changed the  market  is  dull.  Marrows  are 
celling    from    $13.50®  14    per    cwt;     pea    and 


1   oat  straw,    $17.50;   No.    2    do.,    $16.50. 
Corn. — No.    2    yellow,    $1.70®  1.72. 
Oats. — ^No.    2  white,    8>1H@82«. 

♦ 

NEW  TOBK  HAT  AND  OBillN 


New  York  City,  June  3,   1918. 
Feed. — Interest    in    this   market    was    at    • 
BtandstiM    on    Saturday.      Prices    were    nom- 
inally   steady,    but    there   was   no    special    de- 


bunch.  Norfolk  beets  ere  bringing  5@7« 
per  bunch.  Old  carrots  are  in  light  supply 
and  firm.  Nearby  washed  stock  sell  from 
$3(«4  per  barrel.  New  carrots  are  also  in 
liglht    supply    and    in   good    demand    at    3@4c 


BAI.TIMOBE    PBODUCE 


Baltimore.   Md..   June  3,    1918. 
Produce. — Potatoes,     white.     Maryland    and 


There    lias    been    a    sharp    advance    in    the    Pennsylvania,     $1.25®!. 50     ciwt;     do..     New  barnyards,     16®20c;    country    dressed,    20@ 

cabbage    market.       Supplies    have    been    light    York,     $1.25®1.50.     Sweet    potatoes,     ycUow,  22c;     sheep,     choice,     28@29c;     lambs,     32® 

and     under     a     good     demand     Norfolk     and    $6@6.50    Wbl ;    $2@2.25    hamper.    Asparagus,  a3c;    hoge,   a5%c. 

...         . •o/:,.^     1150^2.25     doz.     Beans.       green,       $1.50@2  i 

basket;    do.,    wax,     $1.50rff2    basket.       Beets,  JZZZI~^^ZZZL.     .. > «i^«..« 

3®5c    bch.      Cabbage,    new.    $ir«1.50    crate.  UVE     STOCK    MABKETS 

Cucumbers.        $1. 50ft  2.25       crate.       Lettnce,  

30®50c  basket.     Onions,  yellow,  $1.50(3)1.75  Ng^  York   City,  June   3. — Beeves,  receipts, 

cwt;    spring,    $1@1.25    per    100   bchs.      Peas,  gSO;  steady;  steers,   $11.50®  18;  bulls,  $7.75 

$1.25(ai.60    basket.    Radishes,    $1@1.25    has-  ®14.25;    cows,    $8®14. 

ket.       Tomatoes.     $2.50@4    crate.       Rhubarb,  Calves. — Receipts,      7.076;      firm;        veals, 

$12.50®16;        culls,     $11®  12;       skim     milk, 

8®  12c;        Ea«stern  ^io@ll. 


City     Dressed     Stock.— J>rice8    of     heifers  mand.      Mills    are    unwilling    to    offer    freely 

were    a    sihade    easier    under    ample    offering*  either    for    proinpt    or    distant    shipment,    but 

and  a  lig-ht  demand.      Steers   and   cows  ruled  this    does    not    make    much    difference    under 

steady.      Lambs    and    hogs    were    in    light   re-  existing   conditions.      Consumers    are    anxiou* 

quest   and    easier.      Ouher    kinds    sold    slowly  Jo     secure     supplies     in     tuansit,     but     aside 

at   former    rates  from    this    will    not    enter    the    market    until 

Steers.    22®28c;    heifers,    22@24c;    COWS,  new    crop    stuff    appears.       Wheat    conditions 

18  fa  23c-      calves      24(Sf25c;       southern     and  everywhere      are       reported      excellent      and 


Eastern    Shore    crates    are    selling   from  ff^_ 

3.50,      with    barrel    stock   ranging   from    $1.-20 

®  2.25   as   to   quality.      A   few    crates   of    corn 

have    been    arriving    and    selling    from    $3® 

5   per   crate.      Egg   plants   are    again   a    trifle 

lower,    with    prices    now    ranging    from    $3® 

3.50    per    crate,    mostly    "$3®  3.25.       Nearby 

Pennsylvania     and     New     Jersey     kale    is     m 

liberal   supply   and  selling  irom    65®75«   per    f,2  per   100. 

barrel.      There    have   been   a   few    lima   beans  Fruitj — .'Wr.-vwTjerrieis, 

...    ..v.-    — --1....    *i.;o    -...uoV    wrVti^v.    havn   brouirht     ciUf^..A      0/^14..        m.A«..;A«      ^.n^vK..    va«i      m/?^  oC .,  t  ...*..v*        'p»^„:.,«..       k  jnn* 

the  fine  prices  of  $6  per  hamper.  i'ract|c»lly     12c  lb;  do  white,  9®10c  lb.     Pea<^hes,  $1.50    steady;    sheep,   $11®  14.37%;    cull.s,    $7fa'10; 


all    the    lettuce   now   on    the   market    is    being  @2    carrier 

supplied     from      nearby     Pennsylvania      and  Butter. — Creamery,     wp-i^tern.  fancy.     44® 

New    Jersey    points.      Pennsylvania    stock    is  45c;     choice.     43@44c;     pound  .prints,    46® 

selling    froan    75c«i$1.50    a   barrel,    and   New  47c;    do.,    firsts.    45®46c.    Nearby    creamery 

Jersey    from    7oc®$1.50    per    box,    with    suip-  4i®42c;    do.,    firsts,    39iVi  40c.  Dairy    iirints. 

plies    fully   equal    to   the    demand.   Mushroofos  31®  32c;    do.,    firsts.    31  (3)  32c. 

are    practically    unchanged    from    last    week.  Eggs. — State.     Pennsylvania  and     nearby. 


spring      lamibs.       $20.50@2.2;     'other       lambs, 
$14.25  fd!  16;     wool     lambs.     $20. 

Hogs. — Receipts,    5,100;    firm;    no    trading. 


selling    generally    from   20®  40c    per    pound. 

The  onion  market  continues  dull  and 
draggy;  $125  per  crate  represents  the_ex- 
treme     outside     prjce     on     best 


stock     with 


East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  3. — Cattle. — ^Re- 
ceipts, 3,800;  strong;  prime  steers.  $17.25® 
18.25;  shipping  steers.  $16.50®!?;  butchers, 
$12ralf).85;  yearlings,  $16.50  @  16.75 ;  heif- 
ers, $10frt  14.50;  cows,  $6.50fn  15.50;  bulla, 
$7.50®  13  stockers  and  feeders.  $7.50®  ;1; 
fresh  cows  and  springers.  $65®  150. 
-Receipts,     2,300; 


bumper  crops  are  confidently  looked  for. 
With  this  average  maintained  to  harvest 
there  should  be  no  shortage  of  feed  crops 
such  as  prevailed  last  season.  Quotations 
(iprompt  Western  shipment):  Rye  mid- 
dlings, $53;  oat  feed,  $19  per  ton;  barley 
feed,  $43.50;  linseed  meal,  per  ton,  $50; 
corn  feed  meal,  $55.50  per  ton. 

Hay  and  Straw. — The  market  continues 
firm  and  lightly  supplied  at  33rd  street,  and 
a  little  'better  tone  is  developing  in  Brook- 
lyn and  other  harbor  points.  Top  quota- 
tions, however,  are  still  high,  except  at  33rd 
street,  where  sales  are  occasionally  reported 
at  a  premium  owing  to  the  very  ligbt  offer- 
ings  at  that   point. 

Hay. — No.  1.  prime.  $29®  31;  No.  2,  $25 
@28;    fancy   clover  minted,    $25  (§27. 

Straw. — No.    1    rye,    $16®  17. 

Corn. — No.    3,    $1.66. 

Oats.— No.    2,    white,    79@79%c 

PHnjlDELPHIA    DAIBT   MABKET 


34e;  Eastern  Shore  and  Virginia,  34c;  South- 
erns,  33c. 

Live    Poultry. — Oliickens,       30® 3.5c;       do., 

..v—^     r-^--     -~        -    -  springers,     50@55c;    old    roosters,     18®20c; 

most    of    the    supplies     being    sold     within    a    ^^     Y^en^,      33®34c      lb;      ducks.       25®28«;  Calves - 

range  of    65c®$1.15.      New   Jersey    peas   are    pigeons,    35(ff40c   pr;    guinea   fowls.    60(S)75«    1550 

now     quite    plentiful     and     prices     are     much    p^^j,     •  • 

lower  than  last  week    ranging  generally   from         Hay     and     Straw.--No.     1     timothy.    $31;    .heavy":     $17®  17.50;  '  mixed.     $17.65@17.75:         Western."  fresh,    solid-packed    creamery,    ex- 

50c®«1.2o     per    basket.       A     few    Baltimore    rtandard^  tnnothy^^^SO;  Jfo.   2^t_^«thyj^  $29^     >x»rkers.     $17.75®  18^    Hg?it    yorkers.    1118®     tras.     44c;        high-scoring     goods,     45< 


Philadelphia.    Pa.,   June   3,    1918. 
Butter. — The     market    was     nominally    un- 
strong;     $7®    changed,    as   the  Produce   Exdhange  was  clos- 
ed  on    Saturday    and    there   was    little    whole- 
Hogs. — ^Receipts,   5,200;  active  and  strong;    sale  trading. 


|ieas  have  been  on  the 
and  sold  from  $1®1.75  per  hamper 
ley  is  lower  under  heavier  supplies.  South- 
ern barrel  stock  is  selling  from  $3®  4  per 
barrel  and  nearby  hampers  from  $l.oO® 
2.50.  Peppers  are  more  plentiful  than  last 
week     and     the    market    shows     another     de- 


market  this  week  29.50;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $2«.50^ 
Pars-  29c;  No.  2  ligOit  clover.  $26(«  28.  No.  1 
clover  mixed.  $27®27.50;  No.  2  $23@26. 
No.  1  straight  rve  straw.  $16.50®  17.  No. 
1  tangled.  $15.50(??16;  wheat  Straw.  $14® 
15;    oats    straw,    $15(?r' lJI.50. 

Grains. — Wheat,    bag   lots.    $2.05® 2.12   bn. 


cline,   prices  ranging   all   the  way.  from  $1.75     porn,     bag     lots,     white,     $1.45     bu;     yellow 
Co  3.25    per    crate,    as    to    quality.      Radishes    ^.^f    corn,    $1.47    bu.      Standard    white    oats. 
'■-    — "    ^' '■■'""     No.     3     white,       76%@77c.      Rye, 


No.     2     western,     $1.80;     bag     lots,     $1.40@    ^bout   5,500   hogs   remained    in   the   pens;   se- 
1-50    ba.  lected   lights   topped    at    $16.95;    bulk.    $16.50 
4 @  16.70 


from    nearby    Pennsylvania    and    New    Jersey     77^0; 

iioinls    are    moving    sJowly    at    prices    ranging     - 

from     l®2c     per     bunoh.        R»hubarb     shows 

very     little     change     from    last    week,     selling 

generally    from    2®  3c    per    bunch.      Scullions 

are     not     so    plentifull     and    the    market     is 

firmer    and    higher,     ranging    from    $l®l.a5 

per    100.      Nearby    spinach    is    now    in    light  i^uuiasi-cr,    jr..,    uu..e    o.    ±»i3.         ,»««.«"  sold    ud    to    $14  75 •    calves    active    and 

iupply  and  the  market  in  good  shai^e  around         Prices    ranging    between    ten    and    twenty    ^^  **'l  "^  .^  75 -•gtiK^klrlan^    feeders 

$15(^    per  barrel.      Some    Southern   squash   is    cents    per    box    prevailed    this     morning    for    ^j^^y.     t«I'.     $14-75.     stockers    ana    leeaers 

7^^^t\r^a   «i«w   khIpb   At   SlfrjlSO    pcr   hamper.    BtrarWberries    altho    the   market   was   verita/bly    »'"".'^-  .  ,o„„n.     ,  _i,.     !.„„„.. 

Strkt°y    flnTy   fiatoea   continue^Larce    Md    »wan.ped  with  them.      Fair  offerings  of  coun-     ...«»'!!? -R^f^'Pt'-   ^l?.'?00i_  l»»!l»_  ^,^t!.' 

the 

tl 


.     .  .       _        .  .  ..  -„ „     „ ,      --.J46c; 

18.25;     pigs,     $18-25®  18.50;    roughs.     $15.25    extra  firsts,   43c;   firsts.   41@42c;   seconds,   38 
®15.50;    stags.    $11®'12.  ®40c;     nweet    creamery,     extra,    45c;     under 

Sheei)    and    Lambs. — Receipts,    6.400;    eas-    erades.    40®  44c;    ne«i*by    prints,    extra,    48c; 
ier;    lamb.s,    $11®  17.25;    yearlings.    $13®  15;    jobbing  sales  of  fancy   brands,    49®  51c;    fair 
wethers.    $13.50®  14;    ewes,    $6®  13;    mixed    to    good.    41®  46c;    garlicky,    35® 38c. 
sheep,   $13®  13.50.  Receipts,    as    compiled    by    the    Bureau    of 

Markets.    2818    tubs    of    'butter    and    12,497 
cases  of  eggs. 

f . 

CHEESE  MABKETS 


Chicago.  June  3. — 'Hogs. — Receipts,  18,- 
000;  closed  steady  at  20® 25c  advance  ovor 
Saturday ;    big  packers   liought   sparingly   and 


LANCASTER   FBODUOE 
Lancaster,    Pa.,    June    3.    1918. 


„      .        ^       .  ,  .  ,      .     .  At  the  June   3   session  of   the  Utica  Dairy 

Cattle. — Receipts.    15.000;   good  beef  steers    Board  of  Trade.    2.800   boxes  of  cheese   were 


firm;  others  lower;   top,  $17.75;   butcher  cat 
tie    generally    steady;     choice    heavy    Dakota 


sold  at  21%  cents,  an  eighth  of  a  cent  less 
than  a  week  ago.  Butter  sold  at  42  V^  cents. 
On  June  1.  6.500  boxes  of  cheese  were  sold 
on    the   Watertown   market   at   21%    cents. 

» 

NEW  TOBK  MTT.K  MABKET 


There     are,      however,      many     i)oor     spotted,  several    cents 
wasty    tamatoes   *tUl    arriving   on    the   market         Butter    and    Eggs.— Creamery    butter,     55c 

which     are     irregular     in     price,     selling     all  per    »b;     country     butter.     50®  55c     per    lb; 

the   way   from   $l-25@3.50  per   crate.  fre^h   eggs,    36rf;  98c   per  dozen. 
Frolta 


Poultry. — Dressed    old    chickens. 


$1.25(9 
live 


„^„    ;„    „._,     1.75;     dressed    young    chickens,    $1.25; 

New   Jersey    strawberries    aje^now    wij^ery    ^^  ^^^  ^^.^.   ^,^   ,,^^   ^y^^. 


Uheral     supply.        _.  r         • 

•  trictly     fancy      berries      are      bringing     ..-~         Vpeptablea     and     Pniita Aswarairus 

Good    berries    are    selling    generally  vegetaoies     ana     r nuts.— Asparagus. 


gne    *"*•    ^^^  P^*"   '^• 


8e 


r»  urrivin,.     in     Very  P"    %     Pk :    lima    beans,  1 

are  arnvinjc     in     very  *  ^A>->Vr  i.      j 

I    on  these     the     market  tuce.    12W15c   Pf/   liead;  o 

at     5  rn  l'>c     per     quart,  ^'unch;    applet,    3a<fl'40c  pe 


fancy  are  selling  around  20c  per  quart.  Some 
oif     them,       however 
l>oor     condition     and 

IS     very     irregular     _.  ,,.      .    . 

Sweet  cherries  from  Maryland  and  Virginia 
points  are  in  good  demand  at  from  20® 
30c  per  quart.  Sour  cherries  from  Dela- 
ware and  New  Jersey  points  are  selling 
from  10®  13c  per  pound.  Southern  peaches 
are  in  fair  supply,  but  showing  a  wide 
range  in  quality  and  condition.  Prices  run 
all  the  way  from  $1.25r«  2.50  per  crate. 
The  first  car  of  California  cantal<)upos  of 
the  season  arrived  Monday  morning  and 
sold  from  $8®  10  jier  standard  crate  and 
$6®  6.50  per  pony  crate.  A  few  Honeydcws 
from  Florid^  sold  at  $4.50  ner  crate.  Pine- 
apples are  unchanged  at  $3®  5.50  per  crate. 
Watermelons  are  snarce  and  bringing  the 
fine  prices  of  50c ®$1  each.  Home  Willow 
Twig  barreled  apples  have  sold  up  to  $10.50 
per  barrel,  while  Winesaps  have  sold  from 
$6®  8  per   barrel. 


8c    per    pint;    let- 
celery,    5(iT>10c    per 
per    V6    pk;    straw- 
berriea.    lOTo  20c    per    box. 

Grain  Market. — Milling  Wheat,  $2.05  per 
bu;  rye.  $1.90  per  bu ;  oats,  80c  per  Iw; 
shelled  corn,  $1.40  per  bu ;  No.  1  timothy 
hay.  $20  per  ton;  mixed  hay,  $18  per  ton; 
wheat  straw,  ^17  per  ton;  oat  straw,  $10 
per  ton. — R. 

> 

NEW  TOBK  FBODUOE 


New    York    City,    Jnne    3,    1918. 

Bntter  firmer  on  top  grades.  Fresh  eggs 
firmer.  High  grade  eggs  firm,  bnt  mnob 
stock   is  poor. 

Butter.  —  Creamery,  extra*  (92  score), 
per  pound,  43% c;  hiftfher  'score,  43%®44U  ; 
tihirds  to  firsts,  35®44;  s1*te  dairy,  35@ 
4aV&  :    ladles.    30®33c. 


New    York    City,    June    3,    1918. 

Owing     to     dissatisfaction     with     the     fact 

T            .        T.        T          o       n  ..1         T>. ...:..,.  'list   retail    prices    had    not    been    cut   in   view 

Lancaster,  Pa.    .Tune   3.— Cattle.— Receipts  ^^   ^^^  marked    reduction   in   rate   to   the   pro- 

663     head;     market     slow;     receipts     slightly  ^^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^    agreement    between    the   dis- 

higher;    good    to   prime    fat    steers.    $14.2.5®  ,ributora    and    the    Dairymen's    League.    .John 

15.75;     medium     to     good     steers.     J13.75@  Mitchell,      chairman     of     the      Federal      Food 

It-^L^T™""-**   rt'*hTi.     aiTkft^^iq?^.  B»"<>.    "ked    the    Federal    Milk    Commission 

13;   good   to  prime   fat  bulls     $11.50®  13  25;  ,^    ^'               ^         gj    ^^^    ,^          jj^^     ^he 

medium    to    ^d    bulls.    flJl.25(^  12.50;    com-  commission  met    and    set   the    price  of  Grade 

naon     to    medium     bulls      fl0®ll;     cood     to  g  ^           ^j,^  ^  g,„^„  ^^  g  ^^-j,  ,        ^^  ,^, 

prime    fat     «>y-    ♦»-25<S'10.50:     medium    to  ^                               ,^„   ^        ^^^   May.    and    cut 

^    *"«ToV^l'^^'**^*,-,    '^""♦r.J^     h«wn^  'he   rate   for   bottled   Grade   B   at   stores  from 

XIV'     !I?n^^oR"*il'"     *"*    ^^     i^i^S-  1»    «o    12    cents    a    quart,    with   pints    6V6    in- 

^'  u'    llotf^t-^\:   ,«^"«»     Y"^/    ]t^^^.  «fad    of    7    cents.       These     rates     will     help 

bulls.    $5.25@6:    best    grade   calves.    14 (» 15c  consumption    in   the   poorer   quarters.   The  hot 

per   pound;    plam   grade    calves.    10®  12% c  ^.^athcr     Saturday     and     Sunday     stimulated 

r,.i^»f   "IT     .^f^L.^t  ®„n%"i'      ^?«ft>i«^o  t'-'de.      The   rates    to    the    producer   of    Grade 

12ZL    •,T,^Wa  **"*     *"•'"■       **8'&'l«-50'  B    in    the    first   district    are    $1.80    a    hundred 

roughs.   $15®16.       for   3   perceot;    $2.04.   or   approximately    4.33 

v:«>oi.,..o.t.     T>-       T....»     •»       P„».i«    ^>..iir.  eents    a    quart    for    3.6    percrtit;     and    $2.20 

.nn,K^^'^A~!^ir„   H„nt-.    X„^^!     «i?^?:  '<»»■   *    percent.      Receipts  of  milk    and   cream 

f^S^i^'.i9/a^??     ®   ^^^     '    '          •    *"@*'5'  in     bottles     for     the    week     ending    June     1 

jirime.    f  l.:((i' l.i5.  -werA    nn    follAwa* 

Sheep— Lower;    supply.    15    double    decks;  ^^"    **   louows. 

prime    wethers,    $13®  13.75;     cull     and     com-  Railroad                                           Milk              Cream 

mon.   $5® 8;   lambs,   $lor<»  16.75;  veal   calves,     Erie       40,513  3.429 

$14®lo.  f^usquehanna      6.381  33 

Hogs. — Higher;   receipt*!,   25  double  decks:     West    Shore     12,110  1.210 

prime    heavies.    $17®17.25;    mediums,    heavy     Lackawanna      70,220  2,860 

yorkers,     light    vorkers    and    pigs,    $17.75®  N.    T.    Central    (long   haul) .  135,164          4.351 

1780;    roughs,    $14.30®  15.25.  Ontario     40,317  6.58» 

_  Lehigh    Valley     53.0*2  3,505 

Baltimore,      Md.,       June       3. — 'Lambs      and    New    Haven     5,919  107 

Aheep. — Choice,     fat     shedp.     10®12c;     fair    Pennsylranla     11.890  275 

sheep,    fi®8c;    inferior,    rough    head,    $2.50®     Other   sources    7,690  260 

4;  old  bucks,  as  to  quality  and  condition,  8®  -^ — 

lOc;    spring    lambs,    fat,    35    to    40    pounds.     Totals      883.216        22.61T 

18®  19c;    do,    (loor   to   fair,    15®  17c.      Beef  Same   week   last   year    ....393,659       21,652 


Care  of  Baby  In  Summer 

Conserve  Future  U.  S.  Citizen  s 

By  MRS.  MANTHBI  HOWE 

iflHinnniHiMiiiiniUMiiniiiHiiiiHiiMiiiiniimninHiHiiiHHUiHUiiiuuiuiiiiwiHiHmiiiiHiHtiiniHiiiiiiiMiMHHHinniniiiiiuiiiHi^ 


be  boiled  every  morning  and  tbea 
soaked  in  a  covered  cup  containing 
boracic  acid  and  water. 


YEAST'S  EFFECT  ON  CORN 


(Editor's  Note. — Mrs.  Howe  Is  the 
wife  and  first  assistant  of  a  phy- 
sician with  a  large  practice  among 
little  folks,  and  these  articles,  which 
will  appear  serially  for  a  few  weeks, 
are  the  result  of  his  experience  In 
trying  to  help  parents  keep  their 
children  growing  normally.  Do  you 
really  know  whether  your  baby  Is 
normal?  Do  you  know  iiow  much 
it    shouid    weigh    for   ifts    age    and 


height?  Do  you  ever  take  It  to  a 
physician  and  have  it  thoroly  ex- 
amined, weighed  and  measured  and 
compared  with  normal  standards  for 
its  class?  Send  to  Miss  Julia  Lath- 
rop,  in  charge  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  instructions  how 
to  determine  this  at  home  yourself.) 

With  all  the  talk  of  preparedness, 
there  is  one  phase  that  is  as  im- 
portant as  armament  and  an  army, 
and  that  is  preparedness  for  prop- 
er protection  and  safeguarding  of 
the  health  of  our  babies.  Every- 
thing that  will  lower  the  death  rate 
of  children  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. 

Because  every  summer  there  is  a 
harvest  of  death  among  the  babies, 
and  because  most  of  these  deaths 
are  due  to  Improper  or  faulty  feed- 
ing, food  is  the  first  subject  to  con- 
sider in  any  series  of  articles  dealing 
with  the  care  of  baby. 

It  has  been  quite  accurately  es- 
timated that  one-fourth  of  all  chil- 
dren born  die  before  reaching  their 
fifth  birthday.  About  half  the  deaths 
among  babies  are  due  to  some  form 
of  intestinal  disease  resulting  from 
improper  feeding,  water,  over-ex- 
posure to  heat,  improperly  cared  for 
milk,  infection  from  flies  and  dust. 
The  farm  home  ought  to  be  the 
healthiest  place  on  earth  for  the 
baby,  and  yet  sometimes  it  Is  almost 
the  worst. 

The  best  food  for  the  baby  is  a 
normal  mother's  milk.  The  breast- 
fed child  has  90  percent  better 
chance  of  health  than  the  bottle 
baby,  especially  in  warm  weather. 
There  are  a  few  cases  where  the 
mother  must  not  nurse  the  child, 
i.  e..  If  she  has  a  chronic  disease, 
or  If  she  is  forced  to  work  so  hard 
that  she  cannot  keep  in  proper  phy- 
sical condflion,  if  the  milk  Is  of  poor 
quality,  or  if  she  is  tubercular.  If 
there  is  any  way  to  arrange  the  life 
of  the  family,  the  dally  work  and 
similar  details,  so  as  to  enable  the 
mother  to  nurse  her  baby,  it  should 
he  done.  Nothing  should  be  left 
undone  to  make  it  possible  for  baby 
to  have  the  food  that  is  best  for 
him. 

The  nursing  mother  on  the  farm 
should  be  especially  careful  not  to 
nurse  the  baby  while  she  Is  decided- 
ly over-heated.  If  It  is  impossible 
to  avoid  this,  then  a  teaspoonful  or 
two  of  milk  should  be  pumped  out 


before  putting  the  baby  to  the  breast. 
The  mother  should  get  out  of  doors 
as  much  as  possible.  The  busy  moth- 
er on  the  farm  has  plenty  of  physical 
exercise  in  her  housework.  For  her 
we  prescribe  at  least  an  hour  out 
of  doors  every  day  spent  in  sewing, 
reading  or  just  resting.  Everything 
should  be  done  to  give  the  mother 
unbroken  rest   at  night. 

She  may  eat  whatever  she  pleases 
in  the  way  of  a  mixed  diet  provided 
it  daes  not  disturb  digestion,  altho 
onions,  cabbage  and  cucumbers  are 
generally  not  desirable  for  the  nurs- 
ing mother.  Tea  and  coffee  should 
be  used  sparingly.  Milk  shouid  be 
taken  with  the  meals  or  during  the 
day.  When  the  mother's  work  is 
heavy  and  the  breast  milk  tends  to 
decrease  she  should  drink  besides  a 
glassful  at  meals  a  glass  of  milk  each 
mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon  and 
at  bed  time.  While  it  may  seem 
that  the  nursing  mother  requires  a 
good  deal  of  care  and  attention, 
viewed  from  every  angle  it  is  cheap- 
er, better,  easier  and  safer  to  keep 
the  child  breast-fed  rather  than  re- 
sort to  artificial  feeding. 

In  case  artificial  feeding  does  be- 
come necessary,  we  must  remember 
that  most  authorities  agree  that 
cow's  milk,  modified  in  some  way. 
Is  the  only  satisfactory  substitute 
for  mother's  milk.  We  will  not  stop 
now  to  give  the  reasons  for  not  de- 
pending on  prepared  foods.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  things  to  remember 
about  the  milk  supply  from  which 
the  artificially-fed  baby  on  the  farm 
gets  its  food:  1.  Use  every  pre- 
caution in  milking  and  care  of  cows 
that  is  necessary  for  production  of 
first-class  milk.  2.  It  is  better  to 
use  milk  from  a  herd  rather  than 
from  one  cow.  3.  Keep  the  flies 
away  from  the  milk.  4.  The  milk 
to  be  used  for  the  baby  should  be 
strained  thru  three  thlckne'=:ses  of 
cheese  cloth,  put  in  a  covered  recep- 
tacle and  placed  on  ice  or  in  cold 
water  or  some  cool  place  where  the 
temperature  is  no  higher  than  50 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  5.  Do  not  use 
milk  over  24  hours  old  for  the  baby. 

If  It  is  not  possible  to  follow  all 
these  directions,  then  the  milk  must 
be  pasteurized,  but  do  try  to  make 
the  milk  safe  enough  for  baby  to 
eat  raw,  because  it  will  thrive  so 
much  better  on  it  since  pasteurizing 
destroys  more  or  less  the  important 
growth-producing  substances  in  raw 
milk.  The  milk  used  for  pasteuriza- 
tion should  be  fresh  and  as  nearly 
pure  and  clean  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
It. 

All  the  utensils  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  baby's  food  should  be 
kept  by  themselves  in  a  cupboard 
BO  they  will  not  get  mixed  with  the 
dishes  for  family  use.  and  should 
never  be  used  for  anything  except 
baby's  food.  Surgical  cleanliness 
should  govern  the  care  of  these  uten- 
sils and  supplies. 

Wash  the  bottles  thoroly  with 
soap  and  warm  water,  scouring  the 
inside  of  the  bottle  with  the  bottle 
brush;  rinse  the  bottles  and  until 
you  want  to  use  them  keep  them  fill- 
ed with  cooled  boiled  water  contain- 
ing dissolved  borax.  Cover  the  bot- 
tles with  a  cloth  to  keep  from  dust 
and  flies.    The  rubber  nipples  should 


I  am  indebted  to  Charles  H.  Dar- 
lington's "Food  Pointers  for  Live 
Cooks"  in  April  13  issue,  for  altho 
with  the  serious  disadvantage  of  a 
lifetime  of  wheat  cooking  behind  me, 
I  find  it  yet  quite  possible  for  me  to 
take  advantage  of  his  mostly  sensible 
advice.  But  may  I  correct  him  on 
one  point — where  he  says  that  yeast 
will  not  work  on  corn?  My  exper- 
ience is  that  yeast  will  work  on  corn 
meal  in  the  sponge  if  the  meal  is  well 
cooked,  and  if  not  more  than  20  per- 
ceqjt  of  meal  is  used;  very  good 
bread  can  be  made  thus. 

I  also  have  found  that  1  cup  of 
finely  maehed  potato  in  the  sponge 
per  6  cups  of  wheat  flour  makes  very 
nice  rolls  or  bread. 

In  my  young  days  mush  was  de- 
pended on  for  a  hearty  supper  for  a 
large  family  of  children  and  grown- 
ups, at  least  twice  a  week.  To  cor- 
rect its  tendency  as  a  purgative,  my 
mother  used  to  stir  in  a  cupful  of 
wheat  flour.  And  this  is  now  my 
custom.  Considering  my  fifty  years' 
experience  with  the  dish,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  commeal  mush  a 
most  healthful  and  delicious  food. 

No  doubt  city  and  town  women, 
because  of  its  convenience,  have  re- 
lied so  largely  upon  bakers'  bread 
that  bread  making  of  any  kind  has 
become  largely  a  lost  art  with  them, 
especially  bread  making  with  the 
coarser  meals.  But  many  country 
women  are  not  needing  to  make  great 
changes  in  their  baking  or  menus 
these  days  because  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  use  the  meals.  For  ex- 
ample, in  our  family,  for  many  years 
oatmeal  bread  has  been  one  of  our 
standbys;  also  corn  bread  (Indian 
bread,  we  call  It)  from  the  habit  of 
our  ancestors.  My  recipe  published 
In  May  25th  issue  of  Pennsylvania 
Parmer  makes  bread  that  hag  tiken 
premium  at  more  than  one  Susque- 
hanna County  fair.  I  also  append 
a  recipe  for  truly  delectable  salt-ris- 
ing bread.  At  least  two  of  my  great 
grandmother's  great  grand-daughters 
are  carrying  on  her  coarse  cereal 
bread  recipes. 

Salt-Bising  Bread  With  Commeal 

Early-  in  the  morning  stir  up  1 
teaspoonful  unsifted  commeal  (I  see 
no  reason  why  the  granulated  meal 
will  not  answer  quite  as  well),  a 
pinch  of  salt,  *  teaspoon  sugar,  }  cup 
hot  but  not  boiling  water.  Then  stir 
in  enough  flour  to  make  a  thin  bat- 
ter. Make  this  in  a  bowl  or  pitcher 
which  can  readily  be  placed  In  a 
crock  of  warm  water.  Cover  tight- 
ly and  set  in  a  warm  place,  warm 
enough  so  that  temperature  may  be 
maintained  at  about  100  degrees. 
When  bubbles  begin  to  form  in  five 
or  six  hours,  stir  in  a  little  more 
flour.  When  the  yeast  foams  to  the 
top  of  the  bowl,  mix  in  1  quart  of 
quite  warm,  not  just  lukewarm, 
water,  your  sifter  full  of  flour,  1 
tablespoon  sugar  and  2  tablespoons 
melted  fat.  Then  knead  into  stiff 
loaves.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  dough 
warm  at  all  stages. — Mrs.  H.  B.  J., 
Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 


Start  a  CANNING 
Business  at  Home 


Belpwinthe  war.  Prod uccconaerre  and  •«'II 
more  lood.  Can  f ruiu  and  vegeUblea  •with  a 

ROYAL 

pay*  for  it«;If  eve  y  day.     Price,  to  fit 
the  pui^.    Sizes  to  suit  the 


e  pui-se.    

[  needs  of  Family,  Gardener, 
[Urchardist,  Fsrmer 

"WrUt  /oraiustratea  fiMer. 
ROTAL  SUPPLY  COMPANT 

228  Wet  PMrtk  St. 

CUaUaaU,  OhI* 


HONE  CANNER 


Manjr  are  maUiif  SI  $.00  tmd  np  per  dar.  eaa- 
ninr  Fniit  and  Veeetable*  (or  marlrrt  neifh  - 

bon  and  borne  nie  with  a 

"PikVORITK'*  HOMK  CANNKII 

Made  better,  but  lonrer  no  waite,  giret  be«t 
retolt*.    otet  Icm  fuel,    eair  lo  operate. 
Pricet.  $3JES  and  op.    We  famiih  cans 
and  labels.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
W« .  aJao  Maaufacliif  Hoib«  and 
StaajB  PraMWPw  Ontfita. 

The  Carolina  M«tal  Products  Co.* 
Post  Offico  Box   120      Wihainston.  N.  C 


MASONS  FENCE  BARGAINS 


Blner  tikan  erer on  full  sanca. 
(all  weiaht.  anaranteed  lenoa. 
Don  t  bar  until  yon  hare  Maaon'a 
•pecialdirec  from  taotorr  prices 

'^  6f  lATr  nn  niu  •mt « 

Send  for  oar  new  Free  oataloc 
ahowins  fencing  and  satea  for 

ererr  parpoM.    It  pointa  the 

way  to  fence  well  and  MTa 

big  money. 

THEJtf  A«Oir  FEHCE  OOc 
I/g— bory.  OMo 


CT  FKOM  FACTORT— mClOHT 
PAID.    AU  hMTT  DOUBLK    GAk 
r   ^ANIZBDaWIBES.    2IepOTiod«*. 
OcTfiSTBoolraBd^Mnple  to  tMt. 

■nn  HM  ft  Win  60Oip(.  Ul  ClMlNi,a 


DAISY  nV  KIUER  gs^^sff-^tt 


tUea.  Keat,oleaa,ocw 

cheap.     £itata  m1 
Beaaon...lCad0  oC 

nwitaUcant  »pm  or  Up 
orer;  wlU  not  aoU  or 
Injnre  anythlnt* 
Ooaranteed  effectlTS. 
■•Id  bjdMlan.  or  6  Mat 
ezprcH  prepaid  for  $1 
SABOLO  SOMISS.  XM  SaXalb  Atmw,  BraeklTB.  K.i; 


m 


WITTE 

Kero-Ofl  Engtees 


A  light  ladder  and  a  small  chemi- 
cal flre  extinguisher  under  a  shed 
where  they  will  be  handy  may  save 
their  cost   several   times   over. 


A  garden  on  every  farm!  There's 
no  money  In  selling  milk  \t  whole- 
sale and  buying  canned  vegetables 
at  retail. 


_^_  _  ^A  H^if  ^^  C^^A  ^^^ 

Bizee  2  to  30H-P. -Select  Toor  Own 

Tarna  ~  DInet-tnm-  Tmetorr  prlcM.     Writ* 

Syr  own  ordw-aav*  aia  *•  MOO.    ProtDpt 
_  lp.m«V     B^MW  catmloc.-lfnr  to  J     " 
FEEE—  br  rotom  mail,  Poat^i 

wrrrs  knoink  works 

m  -  -  -    -  - 

2042 
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FARMERS,  STOCKMEN, 
DAIRYMEN 

To  settle  an  estate  will  sell  one  of  the 
best  stock  and  dairy  farms  in  Michigan. 
419  acres,  very  cheap.  Full  details  and 
photos   mailed   on   request.      Write    today. 

B.  C.  THOMAS, 
84  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit,Mich. 


ELECTRIC  FLASHLIGHT 


DONT  TAKE  A  CHANCE 
WHTH  FIRE 

In  many  placet  a  lantern  or  lamp  U  not 
convenient  or  safe— then  you  need  a  flaah- 
light,  absolutely  safe— always  ready— when 
going  "(iown  cellar"  or  "up  garret"— when 
harnessing  the  team  in  the  dark— when  the 
swollen  stream  has  carried  the  foot  bridge 
away— whene>*r  you  need  instant,  portable 
light.indoors  or  out,  you  need  the  Dependable 
Electric  Flashlight. 

It  is  6  1-2  inches  long,  made  of  metal 
with  leatherette  covering — no  wires  to  break 
or  fuss  with— plain,  timple.  durable.  Cannot 
spill,  leak  or  smoke  up  the  globe.The  strong- 
est wind  or  rain  cannot  bk>w  (t  out.  It  is  a 
friendly  and  safe  companion  in  alldai^  pUces. 

Given  for  two  aubscriptions  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  to  Jan.  1,  1920  at  $1.00  each. 
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861  S.  Third  Straat  PhUa..  Pa. 
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Two  Paii^  of  Shoes 

By  Joseph  C.  L,incoln 


Copyright.  International  Preu  Bureau. 


(Continued  from  last  week)  red    and    some   of    'em    covered    their 

The      marrying      of      Peter      and  mouths     with     their      handkerchiefs. 

Ebenezer's      Belle    was    done      about  The  men  looked  glad  and  set  up  and 

eight  o'clock   and   done  with   all    the  took  notice.      Ebenezer  wa'n't  in   the 

trimmings.      All    hands    manned    the  room — which     was     a      mercy — but 


irai  much    of    it,    and    I    could    see    that  "Archie,"      answers    our     skipper, 

Jonadab  didn't  neither.  solemn  as  a  setting  hen,  "permit  me 

But  in  about  three  shakes  of  a  to  introduce  to  you  Cap'n  Jonadab 
lamb's  tail  I  was  ready  to  take  It  Wixon  and  Admiral  Barzilla  Win- 
all  back  and  say  I  never  said  it.  I  gate,  of  Orham,  on  the  Cape." 
done  enough  praying  in  the  next  half  I  wasn't  expecting  to  fly  an  ad- 
hour  to  square  up  for  every  Friday  miral's  pennant  quite  so  quick,  but 
night  meeting  I'd  missed  sence  I  was  I  managed  to  shake  out  thru  my 
a  boy.  Phil  got  sail  onto  her,  and  teeth — they  was  chattering  like  a 
we  moved  out  kind  of  slow.  box  of  dice — that  I  was  glad  to  know 

"Now,  then,"  says  he,  "we'll  take  the     feller.        Jonadab,     he      rattled 

a  little  jaunt  up  the  river.      'Course  oose  something  similar, 

this  isn't  like  one  of  your  Cape  Cod  "The     Cap'n     and     the     Admiral," 

cats,   but  still "  ays  Phil,  "having  sailed  the  raging 


M. 


And    then    I    dug   my   finger    nails  main   for  lo!    these  many   years,  are 
into  the  deck  and  commenced:   "Now  now    favoring   me    with   their   advice 
I  lay  me."     Talk  about  going!   'Twas  concerning    the    navigation     of     ice- 
yards   in   the  best   parlor,    and   Peter   your   old   mess-mate,    Catesby-Stuart,    ..p.g.g.s.t!"  and  we  was  a  mile  from  yachts.      Archie,   if  you're  willing  to 
and    Belle   was    hitched.      Then    they    looked    solemn     as    ever    and    never  ^^^^^      "Bu-z-z-z!"   and  we  was  just  enter    against    such    a    handicap    of 


w«nt   away   in   a  swell   turnout — not   turned   a  hair. 
Hke    the    derelict    hacks    we'd    seen        But     as     for 


getting  ready   to   climb   a  bank;    but   brains    and    barnacles,    I'll    race    you 

lady     Granby        'Ioyq  she  nosed  the  shore  Phil  would   on    a    beat    up    to    the    point    yonder, 

branded    by    the    Cashmere    depot—  whew!      She    got    redder'n    she    was   p^^^    ^j^^   ^^^^   ^^,^^   ^^^    ^^.^    ^j^.^j   then  on  the  ten  mile  run  afore  the 


old 


and    Jonadab    pretty    nigh    took    the   afore,    which    was    a    miracle,    pretty 

driver's  larboard  ear  off  with  a  shoe   nigh.      She     couldn't     speak     for     a 

Phil   gave   him    to    heave   after  'em.      minute — just     cackled     like     a     hen. 

After   the    wedding    the   folks    was   Then    she    busts    out    with:       "How 


round  like  a  windmill,  with  me  and  wind   to  the  buoy   opposite   the  club, 

Jonadab    biting    the    planking,      and  and  back   to   the  cove  by  Dillaway's. 

hanging    on    for    dear    life,    and    my  And  we'll  make  it  a  case  of  wine.  Is 

heart  that  had  been  up  in  my  mouth  it  a  go?" 
sitting   under   the   palms   and   bushes   dare  you!"   and   flounces  out  of  that   knocking   the  soles   of   my    boois  off.        Archie,    he    laughed     and    said    it 

that    was    growing   in    tubs    all    ever  room  like  a  hurricane.     And   it  was   ^^^     ^^^,^     Catesby-Stuart      would  was,  and,   all   at  once,   the  race   was 

the   house,    and    the    stewards— ihere   still    as  could   be   for   a   minute,    and    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^j.    ..,^^^^^^^  ^^xU  ain't  on. 


was   enough   of   'em   to   man   a   four-  then    two   or   three   of    the    girls    be- 

master — was    carting     'round    punch  gun    to    squeal    and    giggtte    behind 

and  frozen  victuals.      Everybody  was  their  handkerchiefs, 

togged    up    till   Jonadab    and    me,    in  Jonadab    and    me   went   away,    too. 


like  a  Orham  cat-boat,  but  she  does  Now,  PWl  had  lied   when  be  said 

fairly  well — er — fairly.  Now,  for  in-  we  was  "favoring"  him  with  advice, 

stance,   how   does  this   strike  y.)u?"  'cause   we   hadn't    said    a    word;    but 

It    struck    us — I    don't    think    any  that  beat  up  to  the  point  wa'n't  half 


our  new  cutaways,  felt  like  a  coupl-^   We   didn't    flounce   any    to    speak   of.    got   away.     I   expected   every   minute    over  afore  Jonadab  and   me  was  dy' 
of    moulting    black   birds    at    a    blue-   j  guess  a  "sneak"  would  come  nearer   to  land  in   ttie   hereafter,  and  it   got    ing    to    tell    him    a   few    things.      He 


jay  camp-meeting.  Ebenezer  was  so  to  telling  how  we  quit.  I  see  the 
busy,  flying  'round  like  a  pullet  with  cap'n  heading  for  the  stairs  and  I 
its  head   off,   that   he'd   hardly   spoke   fgH     into     his     wake.      Nobody     said 


so  that  the  prospect  looked  kind  of  handled  that  boat  like  a  lobster, 
inviting,  if  only  to  get  somewheres  Archie  gained  on  every  tack  and 
where   'twas    warm.      That   February    come  about  for  the  run  a  full  minute 


to    use    sence    we    landed,    but    Phil    good-night,    and    we    didn't    wait    to   ^j^d  ^ent  in  at   the   top  of  my  stiff   afore  us 
scarcely    ever   left    us.    so    we    wa'n't   give  'em  a  chance.  hat    and    whizzed   out    thru    the    legs         .„^    , 


lonesome.      Pretty     soon     he      comes        'Course    we    knew    we'd    put    our   of   ^y   t^in   Sunday   pants   till  I   felt 

back  from  a  beat  into  the  next  room,  foot  in  it  somewheres.  but  we  didn't    fo^  all  the  world  like  the  ventilating 

and  he  says:  see  just  how.      Even   then   we   wa'n't    pjpe    on    an    ice-chest.      I    could    see 

"There's  a  lady  h-ere  that's  just  dy-  really    onto    Phil's    game.      You    see,    ^^y    Phil    was      wearing     the     bed- 

ing    to    know    you    gentlemen.       Her  when  a  green  city  chap  comes  to  the    clothes;     what    I    was    suffering    for 

name's    Granby.      Tell   her   all    about  Old     Home     House — and     the     land 

the  Cape;   she'll  like  it.     And,  by  the  knows     there's      freaks     enough      do 

way,    my    dear    feller,"    he    whispers  come — we  always  try  to  make  things 

f.^     Trinn/loV.      "Jf    xtnti     ivgnf     *n     nloasp  nlpasant    for    him      and    tho    last    thine 

lier — er — mightily,    congratulate   her  we'd    think    of    was    making    him    a 

upon   her  boy's   success  in  the  laun-  show    afore    folks.      So    we    couldn't 

dry   business.      You   understand."   he  b'lieve   even    now    'twas    done   a-pur- 

»ays.    winking;    "only    son   and   self-  pose.     But  we  was  suspicious,  a  little 


And  on  that  run  afore  the  wind 
'twas  worse  than  ever.  The  way 
Phil  see-sawed  that  piece  of  pie  back 
and  forth  over  the  river  was  a  sin 
and   shame.      He   could   have-  slacked 

off.  his  mainsail  and  headed  dead  for 

just  then  was  a  feather  mattress  on   *v.     u  i.   ^  v.      •■     ■,   ^ 

juac  i.uc«    »cvo  a  xcaiuci    uiauLiwo  uu    ^^e  buoy.  but  uo,   hc  Jiggled   around 

each  side  of  me.  ^j^g  ^^  ^^j^  woman  crossing  the  road 

Well,  me  and  Jonadab  was  "it"  for   ahead  of  a  funeral. - 

quite  a  spell.      Phil  had  all  the  fun, 

and    I   guess   he  enjoyed   it.      If   he'd 

stopped  right  then,  when  the  flshing 

was  good,  I  cal'late  he'd  been  fetched 


„„       ,        ,  .  '  '    port    with    a    full    hold;    but    no,    he    i,.   __aTv=  /,„t 

made  man,  don't  you  know."  "Barzilla,"    says    Jonadab,    getting   ^^^   ^^   ^^    ^^    ^^     ^^    ^^   ^^^^^     ^^,^    he  snaps  out 


Cap'n  Jonadab  was  on  edge.  Rac- 
ing was  where  he  lived,  as  you  might 
say,  and  he  fidgeted  like  he  was  set- 
ting  on    a   pin-cushion.      By   and   by 


Mrs.    Granby    was    roosting   all    by    ready    to    turn    in,    "  'tain't    possible 
herself  on   a  sofy  in   the  parlor.   She   that    that    feller    with    the    sprained 


that's   where   he   slopped   over.      You 


„cr».:.i     uii     cv    ,u.j     ...     .^^    >,»..v,..    ^^^     ^^.      .^^.      .^..^.       ......      ....      .^.  .......     ^^^^     ^^^     .^jg     ^j^g^      y^^.^^     ^^^.^^     ^^,„,, 

was    fleshy,     but     terrible    stiff     and     a^t  name  is  having   fun   with   us.   is   ^j^.^.pj^  ^^  ^he  "one  more  slice"   ^  p\^,; 


"Keep  her  off!     Keep  her  off  afore 
the  wind!  Can't  you  see  where  you're 


proud,  and  when  she  moved  the  dia-   It? 

monds    on    her    shook    till    her    head        "Jonadab."  says  I,  "I've  been  won- 

BBd    neck    looked    like   one   of    them   dering  that  myself." 

"set    pieces"    at    the   Fourth    of   July        And  we  wondered  for  an  hour,  and 

fireworks.       She    was    deef.    too.    and    finally   decided    to   wait   a   while   and 

used   an   ear-trumpet   pretty   nigh  as  say  nothing   till  we   could   ask   Ebe 

big  as  a  steamer's   ventilator. 


that    fetches    the    nightmare, 
stopped  to  get  that  slice. 


Phil 


Phil  looked  at  him  as  If  he  was  a 

graven  image,  and  all  the  answer  he 

made  was:      "Be  calm,  Barnacles,  be 

He   kept    whizzing   up   and    down    calm!" 

that  river  till  Jonadab  and  me  kind        But  pretty  soon  I  couldn't  stand  it 

of    got    over    our    varlousness.      W?   no    longer,    and    I    busts    out    with: 


nezer.      And    the    next    morning    one   *^°"^'*    manage    to   get   along   without  "Keep     her      off,      Mr.     What's-your 

Maybe    she    was    "dying    to    know   of    the    stewards    comes    up    to    our  spreading    out    like    porous    plasters,  name!       For    the    Lord's    sake,    keep 

us,"  but  she  didn't  have  a  fit  trying   room  with  some  coffee  and  grub,  and   ^°^  ^°"^<*  ^^^  "P  '^^  *  minute  or  so  her  off!      He'll    beat   the   life   out   of 

to    show    it.       Me    and    Jonadab    felt   says     that     Mr.     Catesby-Stuart     re-   «"  »  stretch.     And  twa'n't  necessary  you!" 

w«'d  ought  to  be  sociable,  and  so  we   quested  the  pleasure  of  our  corap'ny    ^°''    "^    *°    ^°^*^    ^    special    religious  And    all    the    good    that    done    was 

set,   one  on   each  side  of   her  on   the   on  a  afore-breakfast  ice  boat  sail,  and    service  every  time  the  flat-iron  come  for  me  to  get  a  stare  that  was  colder 

sofy,  and  bellered:      "How  d'ye  do?"   would   meet   us    M   the   pier   in    half   about.      Altogether,   we   was   In   that  than    the    wind,    if    such    a    thing's 

and   "Fine  day,   ain't   it?"   into    that    an    hour.      They    didn't    have    break-    condition     where    the    doctor    might  possible. 

ear-trumpet.      She    didn't   say    much,    fast  at  Ebenezer's  till  pretty  close  to    ^^^®  ^^^^  °"^  8°™®  hopes.  But    Jonadab    got    fidgetyer    every 

but  she'd  couple  on  the  trumpet  and    dinner    time,    eleven    o'clock,    so    we        And.  in   spite  of   the  cold,   we  was  minute,   and   when  we  come  out  into 

turn    to    whichever    one    of    us    had   had   time  enough   for  quite  a   trip.        noticing   how    Phil    was   sailing    that  the  broadest  part  of  the  river,  within 

hailed,    heeling  over  to    that   side   as        Phil    and    the    Ice-boat   met    us    on    three-cornered      sneak-box — noticinij  a  little  ways  of  the  buoy,  hf  couldn't 

if  her  ballast  had  shifted.     She  acted   time.      I  'spose  It  'twas  style,   but   If  and  criticising;    at  least,  I   was,   and  stand  It  no  longer, 

to  me  kind  of  uneasy,  but  everybody  I  hadn't  known   I'd   have  swore  he'd   Cap'n    Jonadab,    being,    as    I've    said,  "You're    spilling    half    the    wind!" 

that    come     into     that      parlor — and   run  short  of  duds  and  had  dressed  up    the  best  skipper  of  small  craft   from  he    yells.      "Pint'    her    for    the    buoy 

they    kept    piling    in    all    the    time —   in  the  bed-clothes.     I  felt  of  his  coat  Provlncetown    to    Cohasset    Narrows,  or    else    you'll    be    licked    to    death! 

looked  more'n  middling  joyful.  They   when    he   wa'n't    noticing,    and    if    It    must    have    had    some    ideas    on    the  Jibe  her   so's  she   gits    |t   full.      Jibe 

kept  pretty  quiet,   too,  so  that  every   wa'n't    made   out    of   a   blanket    then    subject.       Your    old    chum.    Catesby-  her,    you    lubber!       Don't    you    know 

yell  we  let  out  echoed,  as  you  might   I    never    slept    under    one.      And    it   Stuart,  thought  he  was  mast-high  so  how?      Here!       let    me    show    yau!" 

say.  all  'round.     I  begun  to  git  shaky   made  me  think  of  my  granddad  to  see   fur's  sailing  was  concerned,  anybody  And    the    next    thing    I    knew    he 

at  the  knees,    as   if  I  was   preaching   what  he  had  on   his   head — a  reg'lar   could  see  that,  but  he  had  something  fetched    a    hop    like    a    frog,    shoved 

to  a   big   congregation.                               nightcap,  tassel  and  all.                            to    lam.       He    wasn't    beginning    to  Phil    out    of    the    way,    grabbed    the 

After   a   spell,    Jonadab    not    being        Phil  said   he  was  sorry  we  turned    get    out    all    there   was    in    that    ice-  tiller,    and    jammed    It    over. 

able    to    think    of    anything    more    to    in    so    early    the    night    afore.       Said   boat.      And    just    then   ^long    comes  She  jibed — oh.   yes,   she  jibed!      If 

say,    and   remembering  Phil's   orders,    he'd   planned  to  entertain  us   all   the   another   feller    in    the   same    kind    of  anybody  says  she  didn't  you  send  'em 

leans     over     and    whoops     into    the   evening.      We    didn't    hurrah    much   hooker  and   gives  us   a   hail.      There  to  me.     I  give  you  my  word  that  that 

trumpet.                                                         at   this — being   suspicious,   as  I  said   was    two    other    chaps    on    the    boat  flat-iron  jibed  twice — once  for  prac- 

"I'm   real    glad    your   son    done  so  — and  he  changed  the  subject  to  ice-   with  him.  tice,   I  jedge,  and   then   for  business. 

well   with   his   laundry."    he  says.           boats.                                                                     "Hello.    Phil!"    he    yells,    rounding  She     commenced     by     twisting     and 

Well,  sir,  Phil  had  give  us  to  un-        That  ice-boat  was  a  bird.     I  cal'-   his    flat-iron    into    the    wind    abreast  squirming   like   an    eel.      I   jest    had 

derstand    that    them    congratulations   lated  to  know  a  boat  when  I  sighted   of   ours    and   bobbing   his    night-cap.  sense   enough    to    clamp    my   mittens 

would  make  a  hit,  and  they  done  It.   one,    but    a    flat-iron    on    skates    was   "I  hoped  you  might  be  out.     Are  you  onto  the   little  brass   rail. 

71m  women  'round  the  room  turned   something  bran-new.     I  dldnt  think   game  for  a  raceT*  (To   be  Concluded) 
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DOLD    QUALITY    FOODS 
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HAMPSHIRES 

MoBt  any  age.  tre* 
circular  just  out.Also 
registered  Guems«y 
Bulls,  from  tutier- 
culoua  tree  benl. 

Locust  Lawn  Farm 

Blrd-In-Hand 
Box  2,  Lane.  Co„  Pa 


OT  C  QWTMP  Big  Tyoa.  Stock  all  ages,  from 
.  l.Kj,  0»»1J->.E'  the  h«d  that  won  premier  and 
exhibitor  at  evory  fair  riiown  and  all  rhamptnns  on 
8owa,alao  grand  champion  boor  at  Mtrh.  and  Ohio  state 
Pairs  We  breed  the  best  We  sell  what  we  lireed. 
Every  vVt  shipped  on  approval.  Get  our  catalogue. 
Re?.  Free.  Write  your  wants. 
CRANDELL  A  SON.       Box  63.        Caaa  City.  Midi. 


Greystone  Berkshires 

SiMitigptgs   eitbersex.  palreMMI  tnon  rot  an la  from 
large  mature    t,ows  of  beet  breeding.    Twenty-Ove  sows 
In  our  her  I.      Write    for  cireular   giving  furtber  des- 
cription and    prices.       It's  free. 
GREYS ro.V E  lARM.  SummerarUle.      W.V» 
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llefl.  P.  Chinas.  BerkaMrae,    C.  Whites.  Lhmm 

strain,  all  ages,  mated  not  akin.  8  weeks  pig*- WM 
sows,  service  boaia.  Collie  and  Beagle  dogs,    and* 
Guernsey  calvea  and  poultry. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON.  COCHRANVILLB.  PA, 


70  Rte.  CkMltr  Wbitt  Spring  Pfgs 

AU  asea.  Can  tiirntsb  oalr  or  trio.    Not  akin. 

A.  A.  8CHOFELL,  HKUVELTON.  N.  Y. 


Penna.   Valley  Berkshires  ^oiini'S 


Special  sale  on  young  service  boar'* 


RISHEL. 


CENTRE  HALL,  PA. 


OT    r"a     mn  TVPF     serviceable  boars. 
.   1.  V^  a.   J>lVi    X  irr>,  gprlng   farrowed 
boar  plgH.  Bred  gllta  to  farrow  July  and  Auguxt. 
O.  P.  A.N'DRKWS,  Danaville,  Mleh. 


Prklanrl  PViina a '**«"**'***  '"^  cholera  Imrou- 
rOiana  ^^ninaS  n\uA.  sired  by  or  bred  to 
baU-ton  boara  Irom  dams  that  weigh  up  to  800  lbs. 
E.  ROWELL.   Jr.  8COTT8BURG.  VA. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE. 


Silver  Strain.    Bneclal    pte- 

rld   prices.    Address 
3.  NEWVILLE,  PA. 


Reg.  Berkshires  t^^U, 

tub.  R.  S.  GOOD,       PEACH 


Masterpiece  3rd. 
either  aex.  $10 
BOTTOM,  PA. 


O.  I.  C's.  Ad  Cheater  Wblte  boar  pigs  S?0  each,  am 
reaervlng  all  sow  pisiformyOot.sale,  Campion  blood. 
8.  L.  RHODES,  VERSAILLES,  OHIO. 


UrgeBerbhireSwiM  gSSlS^oB^tlS!     wmS 

HOME  FARM,  CENTER    VALLEY,  fK. 


Wot  Chester  Whites     and    Hampshire    Sheep  write 

or  come  and  see  ours,  we  breed  only  the  bett. 

TWIN   BROOK  FARM,  NEWVILLE.    PA. 


0. 1.  C.&  Chester  Whites 

JOHN   I.  VAN  BORN. 


Stock  Sold   out  at 
present. 
TROY.       PKNNA. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE 

W.  3.  McCONNELL, 


piga   for  sale  cheap 
next  sixty  days. 
OXFORn.  PKNNA. 


"Dair     T^ti  iwo    Sows  for  August  farrow .    Alao  plga, 
nejj.    JiUrOC   junedellve^.    i-:spmii  paid. 
BELROSB   FARMS,  POOI.VILLF,  N.  Y. 


17^-  Colo   Choice  Reg.  Chester  White  Spring  plga, 
r«Jr  CJdic    also  an  aged  boar  and  sow. 
R.  D.  4. 


J.  A.  BOAK, 


NEW  CA8TLK,  PA. 


T^iionna  Choice  flept.  boars  and 
L/UrOCS  -lit.  for  AUB.  A  fleot  .8nr 


gflfs.    Will  breed 
'  glib)  for  Aug.  A  Sept  .Spring  plg^  either  se^. 
IRA  D.  JACKSDN         R.  10  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


Sil- 


R*»r»    n     T     (^*a     fll*'""  nl«a  «nd  fall  males 
rveg.  V.F.   1.  \^   S.    ver  strain.  Price!!  richt. 

BRUBAKER  BROS.  MIFFLIVTOWN,  PA 


Vlf,,«,f  _  J  Bmatl  plga,  six  or  "even  weeks  oKI 
v»Jiiiif«i  (i^  prIcM  paid  for  live  poultry 
breeds  of  hens  preferred.       H.  C.  TILI.EY,  ~ 


nUrh- 

heavy 

Rye,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire  Pijjs  »T« 

O.D.  BARNES.     R.  D.     II, 


of    hreedtnu.     rea-Monahle 


GROVE   CITY.    PA. 


R-«?.  Chester  Whites  ^^1,,'^^^-'^^^^^^ 

Waatt.  MOSKS  RARY.  laindenberg.  Pa. 


JACKS   FOR   SALE    Bv 

C.  WHTrE  COCDEU8PORT.  PENNA. 


_WE  BUY  on 


ALIVB 


.WB    BUY    OR    raU.    ANYTHING    ALIVK 

Write  what  yon  have  anfl  prfee. 

PWMdelphla  Pet  Hbop,  33  N.  9tb  St.,  Pblla.,  Pa 


WeriQarp 

Conducted  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advloe  thru  this  department  is  free  to  oar  sub- 
scribers. Each  communication  should  state  history 
and  symptoma  of  the  case  In  fall;  also  the  name 
and  addraH  of  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  pub- 
liahed.  We  cannot  make  reply  by  mail.  This  Is 
one  of  the  moat  valuable  columns  of  tlie  paper  and 
we  invite  readers  to  make  use  of  It.  Clippings  from 
this  column,  when  properly  preaerved  anoclassl- 
ilcd,  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
sympoeiums  a  farmer-stockman  can  obtain. 


Horse  Has  Cough. — I  recently  pur- 
chased a  15-year-old  horse  that  is 
troubled  with  a  cough.  He  has  fair- 
ly good  appetite  for  corn  and  hay, 
but  is  not  fond  of  other  kinds  of 
feed.  G.  S.,  Lederach,  Pa. — Doubt- 
less this  horse  has  been  kept  mostly 
oh  corn  and  hay,  that  is  why  he  is 
most  fond  of  it.  When  hungry  he 
will  eat  other  kinds  of  foods  and  a 
change  would  benefit  him.  Apply 
equal  parts  tincture  iodine  and 
camphorated  oil  to  throat  three  times 
a  week.  Give  him  J  dram  fluid  ex- 
tract lobelia,  i  dram  fluid  extract 
belladona  at  dose  in  feed,  3  times 
a  day.  Feed  him  no  dusty  or  musty 
badly-cured  hay.  Also  dampen  his 
feed. 

Chronic  Scratches. — Thick  Leg. — 
I  have  a  valuable  young  farm  horse 
that  had  ecratches  in  one  hind  leg. 
He  was  treated  for  several  months 
before  the  sores  healed.  The  disease 
has  left  him  with  an  enlarged  leg, 
about  twice  normal  size,  but  he  is  not 
lame.  His  leg  has  not  been  sore 
since  October,  1917.  What  I  would 
like  to  know  Is,  can  his  leg  be  re- 
duced in  size,  and  If  so,  how.  H.  B., 
Newton,  Pa. — The  writer  is  quite 
certain  that  you  would  make  a  m-is- 
take  in  treating  this  horse,  for  the 
leg  Is  incurable.  No  matter  what 
you  give  or  apply,  the  result  of  treat- 
ment will  surely  be  diisappointing  to 
j^ou.  It  will  do  him  good  to  be  ex- 
ercised daily,  also  give  him  i  ounce 
Fowler's'  solution  of  arsenic  at  dose 
in  feed  or  drinking  water,  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  His  legs  should 
be  kept  dry  and  clean. 

Irritation  of  Bladder. — Indiges- 
tion.— Collar  Gall. — Have  mare  9 
years  old  that  has  never  had  a 
colt.  When  working  she  passes  urine 
every  20  minutes  and  when  idle 
makes  water  every  2  or  3  hours.  She 
is  always  hungry,  but  is  gradually 
losing  flesh.  I  had  her  teeth  floated 
a  few  weeks  ago,  have  often  changed 
her  food  supply,  but  it  fails  to  help 
her.  When  she  first  began  to  run 
down  I  was  feeding  her  whole  oats 
and  corn  and  she  was  doing  only 
light  work.  Now  I  feed  her  oat 
chop,  wheat  bran  and  hay.  Lately 
she  has  been  troubled  with  collar 
gall.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how 
to  treat  her  as  I  need  her  work.  V. 
A.  H.,  Patton,  Pa. — Give  Iwr  »  dram 
fluid  extract  nux  vomica,  1  ounce 
tincture  gentian  and  i  ounce  Fow- 
ler's solution  at  dose  in  feed  or 
drinking  water,  three  times  a  day. 
Also  give  her  20  grains  boric  acid 
at  dose  in  feed,  once  daily.  You  had 
better  increase  her  feed.  Perhaps 
grain  and  grass  would  do  her  most 
good.  Dissolve  1  ounce  acetate  lead 
and  1  ounce  tannic  acid  in  1  quart 
of  water  and  apply  to  sore  shoulder, 
3   times  a  day. 


BABY  CflIX 

Hatched  for 

5  Cents  Each 


KECENT  BULLETINS 


Disinfection  of  Stables. — Farmers' 
Bulletin  954.  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  discusses  dis- 
infecting of  stables.  It  gives  direc- 
tions for  the  using  of  bichlorid  of 
mercury,  chlorid  of  lime,  formal- 
dehyde, carbolic  acid,  crude  car- 
bolic acid,  cresol,  and  compound  so- 
lution of  cresol.  It  also  gives  de- 
tails in  the  work,  such  as  prepara- 
tion of  the  building,  selection  of  the 
disinfectant  and  method  of  applica- 
tion. 

Disinfecting  Seed  Grains. — Farm- 
ers* Bulletin  939  discusses  cereal 
smuts  and  the  disinfection  of  seed 
grains.  Specific  directions  are  given 
for  the  treatment  of  corn  smuts, 
smuts  of  wheat  and  ryp,  smuts  of 
barley,  smuts  of  oats,  smuts  of  mil- 
let. It  gives  a  complete  discussion 
of  materials,  apparatus  and  formu- 
las. The  bulletin  Is  free  for  the 
asking  Mdressed  to  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C. 


Do  you  know  that 

the  chicks  hatchedby 

your  hens  cost  you  22   cents   each? 

They  do.     Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

,    ^  ,'"^'"   hatch  your  eggs  at  5c  per  chick 
batched,  and  for  less  if  you  get  a  poor  hatch. 

i.^'  /'"Twh    container   for    egxa   to   he    sent  us  and 
boxes  for  your  chicks.     Both  sent  parcel   post. 

Our  Capacity— Two-lhird.  of  a  MiUion  or 

40  Tons  of  Eggs  Every  Three  Weeks 

We  aLw  sell  purebrcl  Barred  Rock,  White  Rock, 
White  Leghorn  Brown  Leghorn,  Ruff  L  eghorn.  White 
Wyandotte,  Rhode  IsUnd  Hed.  Black  Minorca  and 
Aacona  chicka.  Lowest  Prices.  Safe  I)eliv-ry  and 
Setisfaction  guaranteed.     Send  for    Catalog. 

,,,,  *     L  J"^  '•^^N  HATCHERY 

1223  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


r' 

I 


100,000  CHICKS 


I  for  June.  July  and  Aug.  delivery  .  F'irht  varieties 
I  8c  each  a,id  >ip.  Our  8th  year  nne  booklet  free 
I  order  now  from  the  oW  reliable  plant.  Shipped 
_  by  ParceT-Poflf  Charues  prepaid  to  your  PostOf- 
J  flee.  Only  $1.00  required  with  orfler. 
J  "Keystone  Chtck  Starter"  irfU  start  your  ehtrtt  right. 
I  Tbe  Keystone  Hatchery,  Richfield,  Pa. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

250.000  tor  1913.    SIO.OO  per    100  and  up    Piire  bred, 

hatched  right.    Strong  guarantee.    10  leading  varieties. 

Hatching  eggs.      Western    Branch.  Augusta,  Kansas. 

Ptes  Catalog.        SChnine  appreelafed. 

,,,  „  HUBERS  RELIABLE   HATCHERY 

332  West  Fremont  Street,  Fostorla,  Ohio. 


Silver.  White  A  Columbian  Wyandot'es 
20c  each.  $18  per  100.  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
and  Barred  Rocka  ISc  oarh.  $15  per 
100.  Pekln,  Rouen  and  Runner  Duck- 
lings 35c  each.  $30  per  100.  Parcel  po.  t 
prepaid 

ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  39.  PhoenlxvUle,Pa. 


Ttffany'a 
Superior 
Chicka 
Thai  Lire 


Baby  Chicks  ^^M'^^eSs; 

horns. White  Wyandott*,:  lro«  «^'^%^,rffi5,ilg: 

p^ort- *$ J3'S)'^'«f  '*°*''-  »2- ^pS^aoJ^n  b?  pj?cn: 

E.  C.  VAHLt,        319  .MARKET  ST.,  PHILA.,  PA 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Z°I^^"J°°  ^*^»"» 

tnr  ..f.in. ■"^^'""'  ""    Of  hcavy  layers.  Send 

bJL,m,J^^t,5.'j'"*h.PK'^*^.'^  description  of  choi« 
oreeriing  stock,  baby  ehleks  and  ecen  Twwivwi 
Poultry  Farm.  Box    7fA,  AvoSd  al?!che^  Co  ??!. 


Seiby  Service  Satisfies  ^?^F  "*  ^,1^^  p"^ 

.__  ill_«-  »>_..._  »-»t,»ivo  (jupe_  poultry  and 
IfPLfr"^  Potatoei  a  specialty.  Returns  day  gooda 
are  sold.    Ask  for  our  market  letter  ^^ 

SELBY  PRODUCE  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 


CHIC 


K$ 


REDS,  ROCKS,  Leg- 
horns.'  Wyandottes. 
OrpingtoBs.       catalog 

W.F.  HILLPOT.B«xn,FnnchtaM,NJ. 


PhinL-c  Broilers  $11.50  par  100,  S.C.W.Lag.aiMl  8.* 
^niCK^  R.c.Br.Leg.$12.50.  R.  I.  Reds  both  combs. 
$112  SO.  Brd.  Rks.$14.50.  Buff  Rks.  A  Buff  Orp.  $16.50 
net.  ParcelPoet.SatlHaedCustoiDon-prompt  shipments, 
gunay  Side  Poaltry  Farms  dc  Hatctaery.Blaocbester.  O. 


PARADISE   Btmmaimtthmmrr  ^f*^   Poultry.     Trap  Noatad 
OUI.TRY*  f»   Wktte  Lettborns     Biiff  Plr.Rocki.SOO- 
FARM    vtlH  Rhode  Island  Reds      l«  strmln 
Day-Old  ehleks.  Hatching    Eggs  ana    Stock    for  Sale 
Our  1919  Cireular  Ftee.  Bos  B.  PARADISE,  pa. 


Tiirlr*>v   FtTCTo  "trtetlyTwh   from  lari 
lUrKey  n-ggS  m.  Broaae.    B.  Red 


iroe  wieeted 
wT  HoUaad 


and  Narrag annett.  9  (or$3.25:  IS  for  $9.35  br  mall  or 
Express  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Orders  iiiled 
promptly.  N.  M.  CaMweil.       Jacobsburg,  Ohio 


Chicki 


Leghorns.  Rock!<  and  Broiler  ehleks. 
June  and  July  delivery  9  oeate  aaeb 
and  up.    CatalO){iie  free. 
Cyclooe  Hatchery.  MIUenstowB.Fk. 


S    C   White  Le<rhorn    »>»'>y  cMc*»,Tom  Bar- 

o.  \^.  TTiiiic  i>t:L,in>in  ron  btrain.  12  to  15e 
eaeh.  aocordtnz  to  season.  The  world's  greatest  larers 
C.  P.  SHIRE V,  STEWARTSTOWN;  PA. 


R.    C.   REDS  tl^^'il 


CATALPA  P0« 


Egp.  tl  .»•  for  15:  $S.5«  forIM 

mm  f" 


Blue  Ribbon 
Leading  Shows. 


FARM, 


GETTYSWRG,  PA 


Chicks,  Rocks  &  Reds  gi?nTi?'"El?h  iSi 

delivery.       ".-«-.       .- .      -— ..     — 


Chicks  shipped  by  Paroefpost 
R.  UUM.MKR4CO., 


Prepaid. 
Frencht  own.  N.  J. 


r^T-JT/^T^QSCW.  Leghome.8cA  up.  Money 

^n.  lV.^X\.0  refunded  for  dead  chlcka.Clr.  free. 

vr.  A.  Lauver,  MeAltstervlUe,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  For  Sale.  Baft  T,egfaom.  Wh  Ite  Wyan- 
dottes. Barred  Rorks  and  Mixed  JOHN  W.\RD, 
Buckeye  Hatebery.              MUleTrtown.  Perry    Co..  Pa. 


Eggs 


forhatehlof.    Wblte  Turkeys.  Mosoovy.  Mai- 

|aid.Peklnf>ii«k,Roeks.  Wyandotten.I.eghorns. 

Cireular.        B,    f.  Kabler.         Hughes ville.  Pa. 


Wkilt  Ugboni  Pillftt  and  YMiiiNg  Htns 

tl.25each.  FOREST  FARM,        Roe ka way,  N .  J . 


Rarmn  Whire  T  eahom  F.tfes.  seilectad    facfdere.  Free 

ranee.  Malee  dams  272  F^ot  rocorr*  ?1   per  !?.$«  por  100 
prepaid.  Wm.  D.  Midel         Strawberry  R Mae.  Pa. 


VCC^  Barred  Rork*  (nunet*  tnatnwn  filrlllan  But- 
Ij^ttt,^  tarenpsand  anconan  from  «2  00upnerl». 
J.  K.  Cadwailader  Wellsviile.  Pcnna 


15—591 

Winterthur  Farms 

Offer  For  Sale  Sona  of 

UNEEDA  KING  AL.CARTRA  No.l«M46 

A  33. Pound  Bull. 

?„l.'.f???*'^*^.'°'!  *^'«  through  hi"  two  best  bom; 

Hegis  Ponttao  with  a  37  20-lb.  dam.  ^^ 

j!i?i,-iTSS''".  November 2.sth.  1917.  He  will  be  ready 
Jmh?i^?  BT^vlce  In  S/^ptemlf.-.  He  l!.  about  four- 
iv  «t?«,Lh;  o'J.h'' J?''?*  ','"■  *>'"*  '^<^-  H !s  l-ack  i«  perfeet- 
Hte  dams  av      *"'?  ""^>'  ^  docpwith  weil-aprung  ribs. 

4    nearest  dams    '  7  days  28.07 

}?       ,.  ,  ••  29.28 

S!?  ?*.'5'.^I'*  pf'^nwood  Concordia  Piet)e  250917. 
nan  a  ^a.40-Ib.  thr«»-y ear-old  record.  Her  dam  and 
maternal  grHii<ld:iiii.  ribp*-!-!  ively,  have  22  and  27-lb. 
records.  We  have  in  our  herd  17  r.f  her  sl.^ters  by  the 
SMae  sire.  IncludlnR  two  with  recort^s  above  34  Iba. 
and  one  with  a  31.81-lb.  record.all  as  three-year-okJg. 

No.  22 — Bom  January  23,  1918.  He  Is  about  foup. 
fifths  black  and  Is  large  and  fypy.Hls  back  li<R«rBteht 
and  he  Is  of  good  conformation  In  ever>-  partlruuir. 
His  dam,  V'eeman  Prilly  Segls  243953,  recently  com- 
pleted a  22.7S-ID.  (7  day)  and  92  CO-lb  (30  days)  rec- 
ord. This  record  shotild  be  iraferially  Increased  at 
her  next  freshening,  she  l"  ft  daughter  of  our  senior 
herd  sire,  sir  Inka  Prflly  Reein,  who  Is  a  "on  cf  King 
Segis  and  Inka  Prilly.  a  .lO-Ib.  pranddaughter  of  the 
noted  foundation  cw  Prllly.  Fbc  traces  thrice  to 
King  Segis.  Wo  have  in  our  herd  70  young  females 
elifd  by  Sir  inka  Prilly  Regis  the  first  of  which  wUl 
fiesben  in  1918. 

We  have  other  aona  of  Uneeda  King  Alcartra  for  sale 
Full  particular9  including  pedigrees  and  photographa 
will  be  furnished  on  applIeMton  to  the 

WINTERTHUK  FARMS 
Winterthur.  Delaware. 


Let   US  tell   you   about   the 
money 'mailing,  mortgage  lifting 

g?S    HOLSTEINS 


—The  m  oet  profitable  cows  on  earth. , 

K've  the   greatest  yields  of  milk  aad  batter- 
t   at  lowest    feed   and   labor    cost, 
and  Figures    FREE. 

No  ohlifolton.      IVe  hoot  nothing 
to  tell. 


nuy 
■tter- 
Facta 


VK*^  .z 


US  ma     ^^  Holstein-Frieaian  Association 
Itll'l      of  America,   Bos  218.   Brattlebera.  Vt. 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

7-8  Holstein  calves,  either  sex,  %5  to  920  each,  ex- 
press prepaid  in  lots  of  S  45  high  grade  4-year- 
olds,  clo^  springors,  $65  to  $80  each,  40  yearlings 
not  bred;  30  registered  heifers  ready  to  breed  $125 
each.  28  registered  bulls.  Registered  and  higli 
grade  cows  at  farmers'  prices. 

John  C.  Reasan.  Tuliy,  N.  Y. 


"NO  HORNS'* 

Naturally  Polled    Hoistein-Friesian 


bull  ealves.  sired  by 
4  yr.  oW.  1294.7  lb. 


a  son  of 
butter  In 


OescripUee  eataloe  for  stamp. 
GEO.  E.  8-rEVENSON  dc  SONS 


tl>e  World's  Record  senior 
365  days,  at  $100  and  up. 


Clarka  Summit.  Pa. 


Reg.  &  Grade  Holsteins  ^^!?^: 

eaeh  or  part  credit.  7-8  Hobteln  Calves   6  days  old     $20 
*  $26  each-Frotn  reg.  sires.  Harry  \  aU.  Warwick.  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein  bull  calves  from  A  R.  O    daoa 
and  a  30  lb.  sire.       Write  for  prlees.    pictures  and  ped- 


r ALTER  M.  CRUTTEXDEX, 


Wilkes. Barre.  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL,  age  seven  mortbs,  average  reo- 
ord  of  mndams  31  lbs.  Evenly  marked.  Well  grown. 
Friee$7d.  Oaks  DaL'y  Farm.         Wyat«Mlng,  pa. 


4\'r<»hirf»<a  young  A. R.  cow*,  bull  and  heifer  calvea. 
n.>  i:^iiiit->,  Best  blood  lines,  reasonable  prle  es  In- 
spection invited.  Robert  re.nipieton  <k  Son.  UlsMr.   Pa. 


For  Sale  Fine  Reg.  riuernsoy  helfers.lmp.  A  American 
bred. Some  to  freshen  June  Some  one  Imp.  granddaugh- 
ters of  Gov.   Chene.   bull  calves.  J.  3.  Yoder.ooeter  O 


Dealstered     Holstein    and    Cuerniejr       bulls  tr 
■^•-eatTee  to  gervleeable  age.    250  animals     In  the  herd 
BONNYMiiADS  FARMS,    R.   D.  1.     Harrlsburg,  Pa. 


Milkinc;  Shorthorn.sgS5f  SiTkl^l^Irr  *S 

•ale:alao  few  baUers.   C.M.Kennedy  *  Sons.  Ulster,  Pa. 


TToUtMn  Riill*?    '™'"  *•  ^-  "  "'■™«-  ^  rite  your 
tioi.sieiit   OUll.>4    wants:they  are  prlr«rl  to  sell.  M. 

E.Baaehaar.  Cryatai  Spring  stock  Farn.utUefitown.Pa. 

P17ri      Ayrshlres.  5 cowa.5  yearling    belfer4,5  he'.ter 
*VL.\T.    ealves.    Good  breeding 


LENT  BROS. 


Inqulrs 

WYHOX,  PA. 


Tifcr     T*»ra<»va     From    somo    of    the  most  noted 

xveg.  jerseys    biood  m  the  world. 

Fred  Q.  W.  RUNK.     Woodlawn  Form,  AUentown.  Pa. 

Reg.  Shorthorn  Cattle  SiSS  '^'^  "" 

R.  H.   LYLE,  CADIZ.  OHIO 


Miscellaneous 


HAY 


II  W.  0    POWER  tCO. 

*  are  the  largest  handlers   of 

"•  In  greater  New  York:     f" 

Y  dispose  of  communicate 

HAY 


Ml  W.  S3  SI  Nm  Tirl 

of  commtmon  hay 

If   you    have   hay   ta 

with    ■ 


h  them. 


M 

A 
Y 


PIPE 


second  hand.  I.arge  stoek  all 
^Ixes  furnished  with  new  threads 
A  conpllngs.  Prompt  shipment. 
J.  F.  6ri«th,      416  Morcf  Si,  PWjj. 


DaV-Olfl    "'""^^  Banwl    Rook      chicks 


H.  W.  BECK, 


for  sale 

per  hundred  for  .Tune.        

Box  142,        MTLLERSTOWW,  PA. 


Indiaa  Runaer  Ducks   Fawn  and  White.     Rns  It 
for   XI  nn        Breeders  $1.50  eeaoh. 

R.  F.  D.  e.      MechaalMburg.  P* 


for   $i.o6. 
.  E.  DEITZ, 


F.^f  C^tih^  ^"^  I^^s  $.1  00  and  83. .50  bushel.     8oy 
or  r>tllt    Beun#  $3  M)  and  $5  00  bushel.    Crimson 
«  l.n-er  .Seed  $!.'■>  00   bu.shcl. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  MILFORD.  DEL. 


HAY 


Ship     To  The   rid  Reliable    House 

D— III  McCaflrey*<  %mnt 
mcs  Wabaili  IMt..      PNIibwik,  Pi 


»    'n;n/4.^p  Tnrino  Oranges  Farmet»'  CTwbs  aet  oitt 

nmner    i  wine  wioe'    Farmer    agents  wanted. 

).    Write m.  Thso.  Burt  A  Sods.         Halrose.  Ohio 


M.  a, 
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TWO  RECORDS  AT  JERSEY  SALE 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


June  8,  1918. 


Two  notable  records  were  estab- 
lished at  the  sale  of  60  head  of  Jer- 
seys at  the  Edmond  Butler  sale, 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  May  2. 
The  Jersey  cow,  Oxford's  Briar  Flow- 
er was  sold  to  Wm.  Ross  Proctor,  of 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y..  for  $10,000.  The 
former  record  price  for  a  Jersey  cow 
was  $7,000  paid  for  Lady  Viola.  The 
other  record  was  in  the  average  of 
the  60  head  sold,  the  average  for  the 
entire  sale  being  $1,001.  The  best 
previous  average  at  a  Jersey  sale  was 
$952,  made  at  the  T.  S.  Cooper  sale, 
in  1883.  Nineteen  head  at  the  But- 
ler sale  brought  $1,000  each  or  over. 


TIMELY   BULIEllNS 


Poison  Cutworms. — If  cutworms 
bother,  try  feeding  them  a  poison 
bait.  Mix  one  pound  of  bran,  one 
ounce  of  paris  green,  three  ounces 
of  syrup,  one-half  lemon  and  one 
and  one-half  pints  of  water.  Mix 
the  dry  bran  and  paris  green  thoroly. 
Squeeze  the  juice  of  the  lemon  in 
and  chop  the  remaining  pulp  fine 
and  mix  in  the  water.  Dissolve  the 
syrup  in  the  water  and  wet  the  bran 
and  poison  with  the  mixture,  stir- 
ring it  to  get  all  of  the  bran  dampen- 
ed down.  Sow  the  damp  mash  broad- 
cast on  the  infested  area  in  the  even- 
ing. If  the  cutworms  are  moving 
from  one  field  to  another,  spread  a 
strip  of  the  mash  along  the  edge  of 
the  field  to  which  they  are  moving. 
For  larger  quantities,  mix  20  lbs.  of 
bran,  one  pound  of  paris  green,  two 
quarts  of  syrup,  three  oranges  or 
lemons  and  three  and  a  half  gal- 
lons of  water.  The  lemon  or  orange 
added  insures  the  worms  eating 
larger  quantities  of  the  bait. 

Swat  the  Cat. — A  Kansas  zoologist 
says  that  tons  of  food  are  wasted  by 
the  feeding  of  worthless  cats.  Cats 
kill  thousands  of  birds  every  year. 
These  birds  are  important  in  holding 
insect  pests  in  check.  Cats  carry 
germs  of  disease,  such  as  anthrax 
and  tuberculosis.  They  are  of  very 
little  value  as  raousers,  and  they  do 
a  great  harm  in  the  two  ways  in- 
dicated. 

Tuberculosis  in  Hogs. — ^Farmers' 
Bulletin  781,  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  discusses  tuber- 
culosis in  hogs.  Causes  for  the  spread 
of  tuberculosis  in  hogs  include:  Raw 
milk  and  slime  from  creameries, 
hand  separated  milk  from  tubercul- 
ous cattle,  feeding  after  tuberculous 
cattle,  feeding  tuberculous  carcasses 
of  various  animals  including  fowls, 
feeding  slaughter  house  offal,  feed- 
ing uncooked  garbage.  Methods  of 
prevention  and  eradication  are  fully 
discussed.  For  copy  of  bulletin,  ad- 
dress the  above  Department,  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C. 

Co-operative  Marketing. — Circu- 
lar No.  738,  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  discusses  co-operative 
marketing —  where,  when  and  how. 
The  discussion  covers  where  and 
when  co-operative  markets  should 
be  undertaken,  how  to  organize  a 
co-operative  organization,  principles 
of  co-operation,  Rochdale  plan  of  or- 
ganization, by-laws  and  incorpora- 
tion. The  circular  is  free  upon  re- 
quest to  the  above  Department, 
Washington,   D.   C. 


Among  the  75  honor  cities  in  the 
purchasing  of  Liberty  Bonds,  New 
York  state  was  not  represented  ex- 
cept by  the  metropolis,  Just  over  a 
hundred  percent.  Yet  the  state  as  a 
whole  went  well  over  the  top.  Some- 
body was  buying  bonds — must  have 
been  the  farmers. 

Barley  has  come  into  its  own  be- 
cause of  war  needs.  Formerly  con- 
sidered as  good  only  for  malting 
purposes  and  stock  feed,  it  is  now 
taking  its  place  by  the  side  of  wheat 
and  rye  for  milling  into  flour. 

Common  barberry  is  a  potent  ally 
of  the  kaiser.  It  spreads  wheat  rust. 
Don't  sacrifice  bread  to  barberries. 
The  Japanese  barberry,  commonly 
used   for  hedges,   is  not  harmful. 

If  any  farmer  wishes  to  haye  a 
foldief  "furloughed  for  agricultural 
work  he  should  make  application  to 
his  local  board  for  the  Provost  Mar- 
•bal  General's  Office,  form  1035. 


•\ 


Coal  or  kerosene?  The  government  needs  the  coal.  The  less  coal 
used  this  summer  the  more  there  will  be  for  winter  when  it's  needed 
most.  Every  housewife  can  help  by  using  an  oil  cook  stove  in  her 
kitchen  instead  of  a  coal  range.    Will  you? 


NEWP 

OIL 


ECTION 


>V£S 


not  only  save  coal  for  war  purposes  and  home  heating  but  they  mean  less  work  for  the 
women  who  have  them.  They're  less  trouble  to  operate  than  a  coal  range.  Nothing 
hard  to  understand.  Simply  strike  a  match,  light  the  wick 
and  regulate  the  heat  as  easily  as  you  turn  a  lamp  up  or 
down.  Isn't  that  easier  than  carrying  wood  or  coal  and 
bothering  with  the  ashes  every  day? 

Also,  the  results  are  better,  for  you  have  the  heat  at  one 
place,  right  under  the  pots  and  pans — not  over  the  whole 
stove  and  over  the  whole  kitchen. 

But  for  perfect  results  always  use  Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil. 
Ask  for  it.  Don't  buy  unbranded  kerosenes.  They  look 
the  same  but  they're  not.  Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  is  so  highly 
refined  that  it  gives  the  most  heat  and  all  without  smoke, 
sputter  or  smell.  Go  to  your  dealer  now  and  ask  to  see 
New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stoves.  And  then  be  sure  to  use 
Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 


A.TLA.NT1C 

Rayolidfat 


*^^wji5^^t 


Don't  let 

your  bens  and 

chicka  be  pestered 

to  death.    Remember, 

lousy  hens  soon  quit  laying 

—and  lice  actually  kill  millions 

of  chicks.    You  can  rid  fowls  and 

chicks  of  lice  by  using  Instant 

Lcuse  Killer.  Dr.  Hess  authorizes 

every  one  of  his  28,000  dealers  in 

the  United  States  and  Canada  to  sell 

it  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 

Sprinkle  on  roosts,  in  coops,  sift  in 

the  feathers,  put  it  in  the  dust  bath. 

It  kills  lice  on  animals  as  welL 

Stroke  the -hair  the  wrong  way  and 

tift  in  the  Lousa  Killer.  Excellent 

to  use  right  now  for  killing  bugs 

and  worms  on  roses  and  vines. 

llbuSSe     VA\hm.f 
{except  tn  Canada) 

\    Ashland*  ^ 

Ohio 


1 


Vegetable  Plants 


Million*  of  them.  I>psdliic  varletlw  of  TomkM,  C«b- 
b«L«e.  Cauliflower.  Pepper,  Ecg  PUnt.  BweftPot*to, 
Lettuce.  Beet  and  C*fery.  0*T my  price  on  planUaent 
by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid  .and  fpeetal  prtoe  on  large  orden 
C.  E.  FIELD.  SEWELL,  N.  j' 


Thb  "FEDERAL"  Paid  for  Itself  Quickly 

J.  E.  Yeagle  &  Son*  used  to  haul  their  produce  by  te&in  from  Bentalem.  Pa., 
to  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  The  trip  which  was  made  several 
times  a  week  consumed  the  whole  time  of  two  horses  and  two  men.  A  3Jton  Federal 
truck  was  bought.  Today  they  load  about  }  more  and  make  twice  as  many  trips  in 
just  half  tho  time.  It  is  easy  to  figure  how  this  Federal  Truck,  in  the  saving  oi  two 
men's  time  and  the  labor  of  two  horses,  paid  for  itself  in  jig  time.  Any  farmer  can 
apply  a  Federal  to  his  farm  and.make  it  pay  too. 


MOTOR    TRUCKS 

are  distinctly  built  for  the  farmer:  are  standard  throughout  and  made  from  one  to 
five  tons,  built  especially  for  heavy  hauling,  over  all  kinds  of  roads.  Their  efficiency 
and  low  up  keep  cost  has  been  demonstrated  by  hundreds  of  farmers.  Before 
buying  any  truck  see  the  Federal.  It  mil  pay  you  to  do  to.  Write  nearest  office 
for  booklet  giving  full  details  and  pricea. 


HEEBNER-FELVER  MOTOR  CO. 
Lansdale^   Pa. 


FEDERAL  SALES  CO. 
1830  Market  St.,Phila,  Pa. 


ESTABLISH^? 


Vol.  43— No.  24. 


Weekly 


PIITLADELPIIIA,  PA.,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  15,  /     i^^ 
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7.5  Cents  per  Year 


Care  and  Marketing  of  Ea^:^^  Apples 

Profit  From  a  Much  Neglected  Crop-'-Wm.  H.   Wolff,  N.  H.  Exp.  Sta, 


Have  you  ever  appreciated  the 
oommercial  value  of  early  summer 
apples?  Most  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  have  not.  If  you  have,  you 
are  fortunate  and  probably  the  rich- 
er because  of  it. 

When  the  average  man  asks  for 
advice  on  apple  plantingr.  he  is  likely 
to  receive  a  reply  about  as   follows : 


"I  suggest  that  you  plant  a  few  trees 

cf   early    varieties."      This    is    the   usual    answer    ginia  and  as  far  south  as  North  Carolina.     This    green  or  over-ripe  had'been'carried  into^town'ou 


standpoint  on  the  purchase  and  use 
of  apples.  I  believed  the  average 
person  liked  apples  as  well  in  sum- 
mer as  in  winter  and  would  buy 
them  in  summer  if  only  placed  be- 
fore them  attractively  in  a  conven- 
ient package.  I  found  that,  owing 
to  other  interests,  the  former  owner 
had  made  little  attempt  to  sell  the 
early     fruit.      A     little     usually     too 


— &.c\;u  ui  uv«?i-ripe  nau  oeen  carried  ii 

whether   the  prospective  planter  lives  in    Maine,  entire  section  possesses  many  advantages  for  the  Saturday  afternoons  but  that  was  all 

Penn8ylvania.^rkansas  or  Oregon.  culture  of  summer  apples,  since  it  has  plenty  of  "i   have    managed    to    change    that       T    rivA 

The  above  answer  is  the  best,  too.  that  can  moisture,   an   early  spring,   hot  weather  in   early  these    summer    apples    intensive    culture     develoo 

be  given   to  the  vast  majority  of  growers.     It  1.  summer,  light  easily  tilled  soils  and  fair  immunity  them  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  a^'  poslfble 

best   because   most   orchard   locations   are   a  con-  from    frosts   which    might    damage    the   blossoms,  pick  them   when  just  in  the  prime  of  condUion' 

siderable    distance    from    market    and    only    the  Early  apples  are  here  brought   to  maturity  very  and     pack     them     attractively     In     baskets     hk« 

firmer-fleshed,     longer-keeping     fall    and     winter  early  in  the  season;   they  are  produced  and  mar-  peaches.     Every  day  while  this  earlv  fru  t  i«  i^ 

varieties  will  stand  up  under  long  distance  ship-  keted  economically;    hence,    the   Industry  is  sure  season   I   load   our  small    truck   wkh    the   packed 

n;ei:.s.     ..ga.s.    .ong-keepins    apple-    «r«    lu    d^  to  gruw.  baskets    and    send    it    into    market     nine"  milea 

mand  by  buyers  for  storage  and  for  speculation.  The  coastal  plain  country  of  the  Middle  At-  away      The  fruit  makp,  ^  wnn^«.f„i  a      \         ^ 

Further.    «03t    prospective    orchardists    want    to  lantic    States    is,    however,    not    the    only   section  the  ^  Je    heTng  ^ng^  .oTapp    ^^  c^^^^^^^^^^ 

pack  apples  in  the  way  apples  usually  are  pack-  where  the  culture  of  summer  apples  is  a  commer-  buvin«-      T  o«n't  >,..,»«   /  ,     .1     ^"^^^^^  ^^^^ 

.J        >  1         LI  ._  I'l'    ^  .o  »    v>u^u>^.  Duying.      1  can  t  begin  to  suddIv  the  markt^t  and 

ed  and  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  they  cial  success.     While  extreme  earliness.  as  afforded  the  price  is  so  good  I  often   whThH  r 

cu.ht  to  be  packed-either  in  the  old  fashioned  by  this  section,  is  perhaps  desirable,  it  is  not  ab-  the  earlier  kinds  in   place  of  some  of  myTald! 

barrel  or.   in   case  one  has  ambitions  to  produce  solutely  essential.     The  writer  believes  that  sum-  ^\^  trees  " 

the  fancy  grades.  In  the  Western  standard  boxes,  mer  apples  when  properly  handled  will  pay  when  Another   laree    fruit 

Thus,    the    majority    of    growers    plant    the    late  grown  in  any  location  near  to.  or  quickly  acces-  Hittin^er  Pmit   r-o     nf  \^J^^1^^    concern,    The 

varieties   and   the  result  is   that   most   towns  are  sible  to,  a  town  or  city  market.  ^row^e   the  Winia;n.     i'^^^^f ^"««"^'   J^,  ^««^ 

.ell  supplied  with  apples  in  the  fall  and  winter.  This  past  season  the  writer  visited  the  farm  n.a„y    yelrs        Thlr  trf^T       '"T       "'     Z 

but   very  poorly  supplied  when   the  country   boy  of    Mr.    C.    C.    Pettigrew.     of    New    Hampshire,  very   large-    thev  are  sorlvJ  ^hZf         ,      ^ 

is  hunting  his  first  ripe  Red  Astrachans  and  the  and  found  he  was  marketing  large  quantities  of  ;ntensive    soil    tillage    u'nUl    the    fruU    is    afmTt 

country    housekeeper    is    making    her    first    batch  early  apples.     The  question  was  asked,  "Can  you  ripe,   then  a  deep  mulch  of  cheap  mar  h   haTts 

Of  apple  sauce  of  the  Early  Harvests  and  Yellow  nvarket  these  apples  profitably?"  The  answer  was:  ^p^ead  under  the  trees  and  the  f^lT  which  na 

Transparents.  "A  few  years  ago  when  I  bought  this  farm  I  was  urally    drops    badly    is    allowed    t      f  iT  h 

Summer    apples    are    today,    tho,    coming    to  told  that  winter  apples  like  Baldwin  and  Spy  were  They   bruise  very  little      Th        ^^^^^^    on    this, 

the    front    and    are    beginning    to    assume    com-  good  property,  but  the  early  fruit  did  not  amount  „p  fy^^  ^^^^^  [^^  .      "  apples   are   picked 

mercial    Importance    in    many    widely    scattered  to  much  commercially,  and  that  the  trees  had  bet-  narv*.^    ,nf«    ♦>,«    „^   „    ^  J^V  ™°J°^°8:  and  are 

^  .  .        .  .  pacKea    into    tne    square    Boston    Vf^cptahio    n-ai. 

sections.      One    of    these    sections    centers    about  ter  be  removed  or  top  grafted  to  Baldwin.      My  dpnpr'..  hnTP«  »r^A  ho.,!^^  «    ♦    ^    vegeiaoie    u-ar 

Moorestown.  N.  J.,  where  the  culture  of  summer  Previous   training   had  given  me  the  consumer's  oth!r    method,    nfvH°  °''  ''^'^°°'- 

apples  has  within   the  past   few   years  been   pro- '     °^'    °'     marketing    may     eventually 


gressing  steadily  until  now  it  presents  a  well- 
established  industry.  Many  fine  orchards  com- 
prising such  varieties  as  Red  Astrachan,  Yellow 
Transparent.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  Wil- 
liam's Early  are  found  here.  The  fruit  is  handled 
much  like  peaches;  it  is  packed  in  the  16-quart 
Jersey  peach  baskets  and  is  mostly  hauled  by 
lar>;e  two-horse  wagons,  or  trucks,  to  Camdea 
and   ferried  to  Philadelphia. 

Kent  Co..  Delaware,  is 
another  section  where  early 
apples  are  grown  extensively. 
The  fruit  Is  packed  in  16-quart 
/or  24-quart  peach  baskets  or 
hampers  with  covers,  and  is 
shipped  by  rail  in  carload  lots 
to  New  York,  Boston.  Pitts- 
burgh and  even  more  distant 
cities.  The  William's  Early  is 
the  favorite  variety.  Other 
scattered  commercial  orchards 
of  summer  apples  are  found  in 
New  Jersey  and  Deliiltrare  and 
In  this  same  Coastal  plain 
country  in  Maryland,  in  Vir- 


Biunmer  Apples  Attractively  Siiplayed  in  Different  Types  of  Package! 


have  to  be  used,  but  the  owner  states  thet  for 
the  present  the  one  now  in  use  fits  in  well  with 
their  vegetable  marketing,  is  economical  and 
gives  excellent  paying  returns. 

Another  successful  grower  of  early  apples 
is  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Welsh,  of  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  Mr. 
Welsh  has  among  his  several  hundred  trees  a 
group  of  nine  old  trees  of  the  uncommon  variety, 
Ohio  Red  Stripe,  a  good  bearer,  but  poor  quality 

apple.  The  fruit  from  these 
trees  is  sold  from  the  wagon 
in  peach  baskets  and  the  sales 
from  this  group  of  nine  trees 
have  been  over  $125  a  year  for 
each  of  the  past  six  years. 
Mr.  Welsh  has  also  six  trees 
of  Wealthy — an  August  ap- 
ple in  his  section — which 
bore  their  first  crop  of  im- 
portance this  past  year  when 
five  years  old.  and  which 
sold  for  I.*?  .5.  Two  years 
hence,  it  is  expected  that  the 
crop  from  this  group  of  little 
Wealthy  trees  will  sell  for  at 
least  $50.     Summer  Rambo  is 
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PennspWania  Farmer 


June  15,  1918. 


also  a  good  paying  variety  with  Mr.  Welsh.  colored    fruit,    pack    it    attractively    in    baaketa  ment  by  flr»t  cM»er3. 

Mr.   Geo.   A.   Yeaton,   of  Maine,   President  of  and   get    it  to   market   quickly.      To   3um   up.    the  4.     The  risk  of  loes  of  crop  by  wind  or  haCl 

the   State   Pomological    Society   last   year,    is   an-  culture  of  early  apples  is  worth  considering  and  in   the  case  of  summer  apples  is   about   one-half 

other  grower  of  early   apples.     Mr.  Yeaton   pro-  paying  much  more  attention  to  for  the  following  as  compared  with  the  risk  of  loss  in  the  case  of 

ciuces,    besides    other   varieties,    about    75    to    80  reasons:  the  fall  and  winter  varieties. 

barrels  a  year  on  the  average  of  William's  Early  1.     Early    apples    are    hardier    in    tree    and  5.     The  cost   for  packages   is  low.     The  six 

apples.      He  savs  of  the  pickiiiK  and   marketing,  bud  than  peaches  and  may  well  take  their  place  half-bushel     baskets    needed     to    contain      three 

"I  use   the  cheap  splint   A   bushel   peach   baskets  in  neighborhoods  and  on  farms  to  which  peaches  bushels    (one  barrel)    of  apples  cost  usually  less 

and  mostly  pick  directly  into  them  from  the  trees,  are  not   well   adapted   or  where  peach  culture   in  than  a  new  barrel. 

With  a  little  care  none  but  fancy  fruit  is  picked  the    past    has    been    attended    with    only    partial  6.     There   Is   little   expense  in   packing  and 

until    the   last    picking   and   we   usually    go    over  success.  no  expert   help  is  required.     The  fruit  is  simply 

the    trees    three    or    four   times,    as    this    variety  2.     Early   apples   ripen   between   raspberries  placed    in    the    baskets,    ofteh   directly    from   the 

ripens  unevenly.     The  baskets  cost  |6.75  a  hun-  and  standard  varieties  of  peaches,  and  so  enable  trees,  and  this  work  is  done  quickly, 

dred  and  I  give  them  away  with  the  fruit,  which  a  better  distribution  of  labor  by   adding  another  7.     As     a     War-Food     production      measure, 

pleases   the  customers  greatly."  crop.      They   also    make    it   more   practicable   for  this    year   at   least,    early   apples   ought    be   care- 

»  These   are   only   a   few   of   the   many   people  ojie  who  desires  to  specialize  in   fruit   farming.  fully  sprayed,  brought  to  perfection  and  all  mar- 

\ho  are  making  a  success   of   early   apples.      In  3.     The    majority    of    towns    and    medium-  keted.     If  this  is  done,  in  all  probability  the  re- 

every   case    their    success    may    be    attributed    to  sized   cities   are  now   poorly  supplied   with   early  turns    will    be    such    an    "eye    opener"    that    the 

the    fact   that   they   produce   good,    clean,    bright  apples   and    these   markets    are  open    to   develop-  practice  will  be  continued. 
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Fundamentals  in  Corn  Growing 

Cultivating-  With   Reference  To  Heat  and  Moisture 

Corn  should  be  cultivated  only  when  one  or  elow.     In  order  to  cover  large  areas  ^tulckly,  cul-  manure  costs   only   the   expense   of    hauling    and 

more  objects  will  be  accomplished  by  the  cultiva-  tivators  which  work  two  or  more  rows  are  a  great   spreading  on  the  field.     The  systematic  manuring 

tion    and    when    the   total    effects    wiH    be    more  advantage.  and  liming  have  been  paid  for  in  other  crops  of 

beneficial  than  injurious.     Some  beneficial  effects  The  number  of  cultivations  necessary  and  the    the  rotation,  leaving  the  increase  in  wheat  yield 

are:      (1)      Preventing    weeds    from    robbing    the  best  time  for  them  depend  upon  weather  and  soil    as  clear  gain. 

corn  of  soil  moisture  and  fertility:    (2)      putting  conditions.    Weeds  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow;  

the  surface  in  condition  to  take  in  rainfall,  thus  a  mellow  surface  should  be  maintained.     In  some 

preventing   run-off   and    erosion — losses  of    water  seasons  this  may  be  effectually  accomplished  with 

and  soil  fertility;    (3)      warming  the  soil  by  dry-  cue  or  two  cultivations;  In  other  seasons  from  four 

to  six  cultivations  may  be  necessary. 


CONTROL  OF  CORN  EAR-WORM 


ing  its  surface  quickly;  and  (4)  saving  mois- 
ture by  checking  its  capillary  rise  to  the  soil 
surface. 

Some  injurious  effects  are:  (1)  Breaking 
corn  roots,  which  otherwise  would  use  some  of 
the   moisture  of  light  showers   before  it  evapor- 


VALUE  OF  AN  EAR  OF  SEED  CORN 


The  corn  ear-worm  does  a  vast  amount  of 
injury  each  year  to  valuable  garden  and  field 
crops.  It  is  practically  the  only  insect  which  in- 
jures the  ears  of  field  corn,  and  it  is  decidedly  the 
worst  insect  pest  of  sweet  corn.  This  worm  does 
considerable  damage  to  tomatoes  by  boring  into 


When  one  speaks  of  seed  com  it  is  seldom 

that  the  Individual  ear  is   taken   into  considera-  the  green  and  ripening  fruit  and  is  known  to  the 

ates-    and    (2)      forming   large    clods    and    holes,    tion,  but  more  often  the  entire  lot  of  seed.     The  grower  as  the  tomato  frait  woun;  It  bores  into  the 

thus    permitting    dry    air    to    enter    and    dry    the    average    person,    instead    of    trying    to    find    out  'bud"  or  unfolding  leaves  of  tobacco  and  is  known 

soil.      In    droughty    regions    corn    cultivation    is    whether  every  ear  will  grow,  will  more  often   be  to   the  planter  as  the   tobacco  bud-worm;    and   it 
essential    and    requires    more 


more 

good  judgment  than  in  most  other 

sections. 

The  primary  object  of  culti- 
vation is  to  prevent  loss  of  mois- 
ture. Moisture  losses  are  caused 
by  run-off,  evaporation  and,  most 
of  all,  weed  growth.  The  one  most 
important  object  of  corn  cultiva- 
tion is  the  keeping  out  of  weeds. 
It  takes  but  little  stirring  of  the 
soil  to  kill  weeds  immediately 
after  they  germinate  and  before 
they  have  used  much  soil  moisture, 
but  to  destroy  weeds  that  are  well 
rooted  the  soil  must  be  worked 
deeply  and  thoroly.  This  requires 
much  labor  and  can  not  be  ac- 
complished without  breaking  and 
destroying  nrany  com  roots.  In 
many  sections,  or  in  s^easons  when 
the  seed  germinates  slowly.  It  Is 
advisable    to    harrow    once    or    to 


Testing  Every  Ear. — J.  J.  Tressler  said  County  Agent  Olmstead, 

Centre  Ce..  Pa. 


cultivate  after  planting  before  the  corn  comes  np.  satisfied   with   an   average  composite  test  of  from 

Deep  cultivation  should  never  be  done  close  80   percent   to   &5   percent,   plant   accordingly   and 

to  the  plants  after  they  are  a  foot  tall,  as  much  get  a  very  uneven  stand. 

harm  would  be  done  by  breaking  the  com  roots.  I  believe  a  price  should  be  put  on  every  ear 

Aside  from  destroying  weeds,  timely  cultivation  in  order  to  encourage  the  testing  of  each  ear  in- 

is  beneficial  in  preventing  the  loss  of  moisture  by  dividually  and  get  seed  germinating  100   percent 

evaporation  and  also  in.  hastening  the  warming  of  as  nearly  as  possible.     On  the  basis  that  it  takes 

the  soil.     The  loss  of  soil  moisture  by  evaporation  12  to  15  ears  to  plant  an  acre,  and  with  a  yield  o! 

continues  much  longer  from  a  compact,  damp  sur-  from  90  to  120  bushel§  per  acre,  evefy  ear  is  worth    cultivation   have  been   found   almost    100 

face    than    from    a    loose,    dry    surface,    and    the  from  6  to  10  bushels  of  corn.  At  the  present  prices    effective  for  the  area  covered, 

evaporation  tends  to  keep  the  soil  cold.  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  when  we  put  a  valuation  

In   northern   localities   and   at   high  altitudes  of  from  $5  to  $8  on  every  ear  that  gties  into  the  The  essential   factors  regarding  soil   fertility 

the  conservation  of  heat   is  frequently  as   impor-  ground.  Does  it  not  pay  to  test  every  ear  in  order    and  plant  feeding  are  simple  and  easily  understood 

tant   as   the   conservation   of  moisture.      Luckily,  to  get  a  perfect  stand? — R.  H.  Olmstead.  by  every  farmer  who  will  give  the  subject  atten- 


is  also  one  of  the  serious  pests  of 
cotton  in  the  South,  where  it  .is 
called  the  cotton  boll-worm  from 
its  habit  of  boring  into  the  cot- 
ton bolls. 

The  full-grown  worms  are 
variable  in  markings  and  color, 
but  usually  they  are  a  dull  green- 
ish or  brownish  color,  with  in- 
distinct stripes  or  spots,  and  are 
about  1}  Inches  long.  Winter  is 
passed  in  the  pupa  or  resting  stage 
in  the  soil.  When  the  worm  be- 
comes full  grown  it  burrows  down 
in  the  soil  about  three  inches  and 
constructs  a  tube  or  gallery  nearly 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  for 
the  use  of  the  moth  which  wil! 
come  out  later.  The  worm  re- 
tires to  the  bottom  of  the  gallery 
and  changes  to  the  pupa  or  rest- 
ing stage.  It  is  in  this  stage  an  J 
under  such  surroundings  that  the 
insect  passes  the  winter. 

One  of  the  beat  means  of  control  Is  fall  plow- 
ing and  harrowing  or  disking  in  order  to  break  uji 
the  opening  tubes  or  exit  galleries  of  the  soil. 
This  also  brings  the  resting  stage  (pupa)  of  the 
insect  nearer  the  surface  where  the  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  during  the  winter  will  have 
a  greater  effect  In  destroying  it.  Fall  plowing  and 

percent 


both  heat  and  moisture  may  be  conserved  by  good 
timely  cultivation.  Heat  is  wasted  in  evaporating 
or  wasting  soil  moisture.  Making  the  surface  loose 
and  dry  saves  both  soil  heat  and  soil  moisture. 

Cultivating  after  heavy  rains  is  a  good  prac- 


MANURE  AND  LIME  RAISE  WHEAT  YIELD 


tion.  To  restore  and  maintain  the  fertility  of  nor- 
mal soil  is  a  simple  process  and  readily  practiced 
by  most  farmers  but  it  means  the  carrying  out  <^i 


Eight  tons  of  manure  on  land  limed  once  In  a  regular  system  of  crop  rotation  and  soil  manage- 
five-year  rotation  with  two  tons  of  finely  ground  ment  and  the  application  of  the  essential  plan' 
tice.  To  be  most  effective  the  cultivating  should  limestone  has  produced  33  bushels  of  wheat  per  food  substances,  including  the  exp«nditure  Jf 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  surface  Is  dry  enough  to  acre  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  while  un-  labor,  time  and  money,  all  of  which  will  be  amply 
work  well.  If  the  soil  Is  allowed  to  dry  until  it  treated  land  has  yielded  only  13  bushels  as  a  12-  paid  for  in  larger  yields  and  better  quality  »f 
breaks  up  cloddy,  much  moisture  will  be  lost,  a  year  average.  Clover  and  timothy  hay  following  crops  produced.  Nevertheless  much  labor  and  aom? 
good  mulch  cannot  be  obtained,  and  harm  is  more  the  wheat  on  manured  and  limed  land  have  yield-  money  expense  must  be  associated  with  soil  im- 
likely  to  be  done  to  the  corn  roots.  As  long  as  ed  three  ton3  per  acre  more  than  that  harvested  provement  and  this  seems  t(*  be  the  great  stum- 
rapid  evaporation  is  taking  place,  the  surface  will  from  untreated  land.  This  hay  at  $10  a  ton  has  bling  block  which  hinders  the  progress  of  greater 
remain  cold  and  the  growtlKof  the  corn  will  b©    more  than  paid  all  cost  of  producing  the  wheat,  if  crop  production  and  more  profitable  farming. 


June  15,  19i8. 


By  the  Way 

By 
Father  Penn 


Three  years  ago  Hudson  Maxim  wrote  a 
book,  "Defenseless  America",  which  made  a  great 
hit,  however  much  we  may  differ  from  him.  Re-. 
cently,  this  Inventor  of. war  machines  has  written 
a  magazine  article  which  deserves  the  considera- 
tion of  farmers;  first,  because  of  the  prominence 
of  the  author,  and  secondly  because  similar  views 
are  held  by  other  influential  men  and  are  being 
considered  seriously  in  certain  quarters.  Follow- 
ing are  some  of  Mr.  Maxim's  arguments: 

"When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  very  stringent 
shortage  of  farm  labor  thruout  .the  country,  and 
again  take  'into  consideration  the  fact  that  one 
Chinese  farmer  will  get  many  times  as  much  off 
a  given  area  of  land  as  an  American  laborer,  It  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  assume  that  American 
farms  could,  by  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labor, 
be  made  to  produce  several  times  as  much  as  they 
are  now  producing.  There  is  land  in  the  United 
States  to  raise  food  enough  to  fatten  the  world. 

"The  average  American  does  not  like  farm- 
ing. The  sons  of  the  prosperous  farmers  do  not 
take  kindly  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil  with  their 
own  hands.  They  prefer  the  excitement  and  the 
diversions  and  stimulus  of  the  life  of  city  and 
town,  and  they  leave  the  farm  for  the  office  and 
factory. 

"The  average  American  laborer  also  finds  the 
occupations  of  the  city  and  town  more  congenial 
than  farm  labor.  Consequently  the  farms  are  de- 
nuded of  labor,  and  there  Is  no  remedy  In  sight 
unless  we  shall  be  able  to  overcome  prejudice,  en- 
lighten our  minds  with  understanding,  and  intro- 
duce Chinese  labor  to  work  our  land. 

"The  same  reasons  that  have  denuded  the 
farm  of  labor  have  denuded  the  household  of  ser- 
vants. The  servant  question  is  an  ever-present, 
harassing  problem,  which  is  finding  its  answer  at 
the  present  time  in  forcing  the  family  into  the 
hotel,  the  boarding-house,  and  the  co-operative 
apartment-house,  from  which  children  are  barred. 
Lack  of  household  servants  is  forcing  race  suicide 
upon  the  American  people. 

"The  individual,  independent  family  entity 
is  rapidly  going  out  of  existence.  The  abandon- 
ment of  the  separate  household  for  quarters  in  the 
co-operative  apartment-house  is  an  atavic  return 
to  the  troglodytism  of  the  cliff-dwellers — worse, 
for  children  were  not  barred  from  the  cliff-dwell- 
ings. 

"Chinese,  imported  as  agricultural  laborers 
and  household  servants,  would  solve  the  agricul- 
tural labor  problem  and  the  servant  problem,  and 
we  should  have  the  best  agricultural  workers  in 
the  world  and  the  best  household  servants  in  the 
world,  in  unlimited  numbers.  They  would  not 
oompete  with  American  farm  and  household  labor, 
iiecause  there  are  no  laborers  left  in  those  two 
fields  worth  considering,  and  the  few  there  are 
would,  with  the  new  opportunities  and  lower  cost 
of  living  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  Chin- 
ese labor  In  those  two  capacities,  be  able  very 
readily  to  find  more  profitable  and  more  congenial* 
tihployment  in  other  pursuits;  while  the  hard- 
\\(jrked  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  who  do  stay 
on  the  farms  would  find  the  larger  part  of  their 
burdens  lifted.  With  less  labor  of  their  own  hands 
they  would  have  very  much  more  recreation  and 
greater  profit. 

"A  million  Chinamen  should  be  Importe<l 
with  all  possible  speed.  This  measure  should  not 
be  opposed  by  labor  unions,  because  Chinese  im- 
ported as  agricultural  laborers  and  household 
servants  would  not  compete  with  union-labor  in 
any  way,  while  the  Chinese  would  be  producers 
of  wealth  which  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost 
of  living  and  consequently  give  to  every  dollar  a 
greatly  Increased  purchasing  value. 

"If  a  million  Chinamen  were  to  be  imported, 
as  I  have  suggested,  their  labor  could  be  restricted 
to  agriculture  and  the  household.  A  million  such 
laborers  distributed  thruout  the  country  would  so 
increase  the  food-supply  and  so  lower  the  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  that  the  laborer  who  now 
earns  $3  a  day  would  then  be  able  to  buy  for  ?3 
more  food  than  he  can  get  for  $5.  The  artipnu 
would  be  able  to  buy  twice  as  much  for  his  weekly 
wage  to  feed  his  family  as  he  Is  now  able  to  buy. 
The  only  way  to  prevent  multitudes 
of  our  people  from  dying  of  actual  starvation  In 
the  near  future  is  to  import  Chinese  laborers." 

Has,  he  who  wrote  so  strong  a  book  on  "De- 
fenseless America"  no  ideas  on  a  defenseless  agri- 
culture.' Can  he  propose  nothing  which  will 
make  that  business  secure  froni  the  attacks  and 
phinderlngs  of  the  hoard  of  speculators  and  prof- 
iteers? Is  the  case  so  Impossible  that  our  own 
people  must  give  up  the  business  and  It  be  turned 
over  to  the  Asiatics  who  might  be  more  easily  ex- 
ploited? • 


Tennaytvania  Farmer 

Compare  the  above  reasonings  with  the  state- 
ments of  Herbert  Hoover  and  see  which  is  the 
more  logical  reason  as  to  why  agriculture  has 
been  so  unprofitable  and  unattractive  that  the 
young  men  and  women  forsake  It  for  business  and 
professional  life.  Unless  the  conditions  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Hoover  are  corrected,  is  It  any  more  likely 
that  the  consuming  public  would  get  Its  food 
cheaper  from  cheap  Coolie  labor  than  now?  When 
will  people  learn  that  the  biggest  element  In  the 
high  cost  of  living  is  the  tolls  exacted  by  those 
who  toll  and  spin  not  but  who  take  big  tribute. 
Mr.  Hoover  says: 

"In  our  commercial  distribution  we  are  con- 
fronted daily  and  hourly  with  evidence  of  a  large 
amount  of  rank  speculation  at  every  link  of  the 
distributing  chain  by  persons  not  engaged  In  act- 
ual commerce  of  distribution.  Thousands  of  men 
in  This  country  who  never  owned  a  commodity  in 
their  litt  have  bought  canned  goods,  flour,  wheat 
and  every  food  commodity  to  speculate  for  a  rise, 
and  these  speculations  have  been  prompted  to  a 
great  oegree  by  the  Increased  field  of  forward 
contracts.  .  .  .  We  face  the  amazing  situa- 
tion of  the  country  producing  a  surplus  of  food- 
stuffs and  paying  the  highest  prices  known  in  his- 
tory. 

"There  can  be  no  more  vivid  evidence  of  the 
desirability  of  food  control  in  this  situation  than 
a  comparison  between  our  prices  and  the  prices 
of  foodstuffs  In  countries  where  there  is  some 
measure  of  food  administration.       .       .  Prac- 

tically the  entire  wheat  supply  of  Belgium  Is 
imported  from  the  United  States,  and  despite  the 
cost  of  transportation,  the  cost  of  bread  there  is 
but  60  percent  of  the  cost  in  New  York  City.  In 
France  it  is  40  percent  lower  and  in  England,  30 
percent  below." — From  testimony  before  Senate 
Committee,  June  17,  1917. 
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the  merchant,  he  then  delivering  the  package 
to  the  Community  Building.  On  the  same  floor 
is  a  toilet  and  wash  room  for  men  and  one  for 
women.  In  addition,  there  is  a  women's  rest 
room,  comfortably  furnished  with  couches  and 
little  beds  for  the  children. 

Provide  Place  to  Eat 
The  shoppers  from  the  country  often  wish 
to  bring  their  own  lunch  to  town  and  instead 
of  dining  at  a  local  restaurant  or  hotel,  eat  it 
in  the  club  room  with  their  farmer  friends.  This 
has  proved  a  big  feature  In  other  places.  After 
checking  their  lunch  at  the  Community  Building, 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  go  their  respective  ways, 
transact  their  business  and  maJte  their  pur- 
chases. Instead  of  laboring  thru  the  street  with 
an  armful  of  bundles  they  are  burdened  only 
with  a  duplicate  check  on  the  check  room.  At 
noon  they  meet  again  at  this  convenient  place. 
They  eat  their  lunch  with  their  friends  from  all 
parts  of  the  county  in  the  big  club  room,  and 
after  receiving  their  packages  from  the  check 
room,  depart  with  good  will  in  their  hearts  for 
the  local  business  men.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a 
very  effective  antidote  for  the  mail  order  cata- 
logue. 

Other  organizations  located  in  the  building 
are  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Butler  County  Farm 
Bureau,  Business  Men's  Association,  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  Red  Cross  Headquarters.  It  also  con- 
tains two  large  auditoriums,  one  of  which  is 
used  by  the  Gospel  Mission  and  the  other  by  the 
Agricultural   Bureau. 


City  Community  Building         ^igh  Yields  and  High  Profits 


The  Butler  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Butler 
County,  Pa.,  has  opened  whet  is  claimed  to  be 
the  best  Community  Building  in  any  city  under 


Almost  every  farmer  agrees  that  he  could 
raise  more  com  or  oats  or  hay  or  potatoes  on  a 
given  acre  of  land  if  he  set  out  to  do  so,  and 
generally  concludes  his  remarks  by  saying  that 
to  do  so  would  cost  him  more  than  the  increase 
would  bring  on  the  market.  In  order  to  throw 
some  light  on  this  subject.  Professor  Frank  App, 
of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  collected 
data  on  192  farms  in  Monmouth  County,  New 
Jersey.  The  average  crop  yield  of  the;  county 
was  rated  at  luo  percent.  The  income  of  the 
farm  was  compared  with  the  average  acre  yield. 
The  results  are  illuminating.  On  farms  where 
the  yield  was  15  percent  or  less  than  the  average, 
the  farmer  worked  for  nothing  and  paid  for 
the  privilege  in  addition,  and  the  lower  the  yield 
the  greater  was  the  net  loss  on  the  farm.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  net  gain  increased  steadily 
with  the  gain  in  acre  production,  even  after  all 
expenses  of  growing  the  crop  were  deducted. 
The  man  who  grew  crops  one-third  larger  than 
the  average  received  three  times  as  much  money 
for  his  effort  after  his  expenses  were  deducted. 
Professor  App  sums  up  his  findings  as  follows: 
"Expense?  per  crop  acre  increase  with  the  in- 
creased production  but  not  nearly  so  rapidly  as 
receipts." 


Butler  Co.,  Pa.,  Commnnity  Building 

50.000  of  the  United  States.  The  citizens  of 
Butler  are  taking  a  special  interest  and  pride 
in  the  new  Community  Building  and  every  eftort 
is  being  brought  forth  to  bring  the  farmers  of 
Butler  County  into  closer  relationship  with  the 
business  men.  The  building  is  located  in  the 
center  of  the  city.  It  is  not  only  headquarters 
for  local  organizations  but  it  is  natural  head- 
quarters for  the  farmers  and  their  family,  and 
farmers'  organizations. 

Accommodations  For  the  Fanner 

The  farmers'  room,  36x50  feet  in  size,  is 
furnished  with  substantial  tables,  comfortable 
chairs  and  benches,  and  the  County  Farm 
Bureau  maintains  an  elaborate  exhibition.  Here 
are  found  the  latest  farm  papers  and  agricultural 
literature.  Adjoining  the  farmers'  club  room  is 
a  check  room  where  farmers  may  check  bundles 
free,  and  have  their  packages  sent  from  local 
stores,   merely  receiving  a  duplicate  check  from 


Acid  Phosphate  and  Acidity 

Soil  acidity  has  not  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  acid  phosphate  to  land  on  the  farm  of 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  at  Wooster  if  clover 
is  taken  as  an  index.  Farmers  are  urged  to  use 
this  material  for  increasing  yields  of  all  crops, 
and  not  to  believe  that  it  makes  the  soil  "acid". 

Land  without  any  treatment  in  a  five-year 
rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  clover  and  timothy 
has  yielded  1.214  pounds,  of  clover  per  acre  as 
an  average  for  the  last  15  years.  Two  tons  of 
limestone  has  raised  this  yield  603  pounds,  while 
160  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  has  increased  the 
hay    crop    3  9S    pounds. 

One  plot  of  land  fertilized  with  nitrate  of 
soda,  dried  blood  and  acid  phosphate  yielded  802 
pounds  more  hay  per  acre  than  an  adjoining 
plot  treated  with  only  nitrate  of  soda  and  dried 
blood.  Still  another  plot  fertilized  with  nitrate 
of  soda,  dried  blood,  muriate  of  potash,  and  acid 
phosphate  yielded  1.0S8  pounds  more  hay  per 
acre  than  a  nearby  plot  similarly  treated  except 
that  no  acid  phosphate  was  applied. 

Acid  phosphate  has  increased  the  yield  of 
clover  hay  in  a  three-year  rotation  of  corn,  oats 
and  clover  by  277  pounds  per  acre.  Unfertilized 
land  in  this  rotation  for  the  last  12  years  has 
produced  3,459  pounds  of  hay  to  the  acre 
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Our  job  is  to  aeroe  our  readers.      Wheneoer  and 
ichereoer  we  can  help  you,  vorHe  ua.—The  Editors. 


Many     farmers     will     be     Bur- 
Comparison  of       P"sed    to    know    that    an    acre 
Price  Increases     of   wheat,    corn,    potatoes,   oats 
or    other    crop    now    will    pur- 
chase more  of  any  article  bought  for  use  on  the 
farm    or   in    the   home  than   would   the   products 
from   an   acre  in   1914.      This  is  on  the  b£;sis  of 
the  market  value  of  the  crop  raised,  not  on  the 
basis  of  profit  per  acre  made  by  the  farmer.  The 
Department    of    Agriculture    gathered    data    from 
all    parts   of   the   country   and   computed    the   ad- 
vance   in    prices    of    110    things    which    farmers 
buy.      The    advance    varies    from    17    percent   on 
coal    oil    to    110    percent    on    rope,    hemp    and 
brooms — the  average  increase  on   all  articles  be- 
ing 45   percent.     Putting  it   in   another  way  and 
'  using  the  prices  prevailing  in  1909  as  100,  both 
for   crops   sold   and   things    purchased,    and   com- 
paring    these    with    prices   obtaining    on    January 
1,    1918.    we   find   that   the  advance  in   farm   pro- 
ducts   has    been    100    percent,    and    the    advance 
in  things   farmers  buy   163   percent. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  include  the  Increased 
overhead    expenses   of    running   a    farm    and    pro- 
ducing crops.      No  figures  are  available  to  show 
how  much  greater  the  net  income  of  the  farmer 
was    in    1917    than    in    1909.      While    it    is    well 
for   farmers   to  realize  that   the   things  they  sell 
have  increased  as  much  or  more  than  the  things 
they    buy.    it    is    also    Important    for   city    people 
to  know  that  the  net  profits  of  farming  are  not 
in  proportion  to  the  Increased  gross  returuB. 
Ha      lei      * 
The    25    percent   increase   in    practically 
Preieht     all    freight    rates,    to    take   effect    June 
Rates         15-     means   a   new   burden    to    farmers. 
Regardless  of  theory  to  the  contrary,  it 
is    a   safe   assumption    that   on    practically   all   of 
the   products   shipped    from   the   farms,   the  local 
dealers    and    shippers    will    take    the    increase   In 
rates  nut  of  the  prices  that  they  pay  to  farmers. 
The  wholesale  price  on   most   products   is  set   In 
the  big  market  centers  and  represents  the  price 
on   the  product  delivered  at  point  of  destination. 
The    country    dealers    buy    at    a    price    that    will 
enable  them   to  ship  to  these  centers   and  make 
a    profit    over    cost,    plus    freight    and    other    ex- 
penses.     As    freight   or   other   expenses   increase, 
the  dealers  "cover  up"  by  depressing  the  buying 
price     This  is  and  has  always  been  the  "system." 
and    the    method    will    not    be    greatly    changed 


even  under  the  present   abnormal  conditions 

In  normal  times  the  city  retailer  might 
also  seek  to  advance  prices  to  the  consumer, 
under  the  pretext  of  covering  freight  increases. 
But  such  increase  would  merely  increase  the 
margin  already  existing  between  the  producer 
and  consumer,  because  the  actual  increase  will 
have  already  been  paid — by  the  farmer.  The 
city  retailers  may  make  such  effort  now,  but 
if  they  do  they  are  likely  to  meet  the  opposition 
of  the  Food  Administration  ofl[icIals.  These  of- 
ficials have  the  power  to  curb  undue  price  ad- 
vances in  the  cities,  but  their  influence  on  coun- 
try prices  is  less  direct.  The  Food  Administra- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  has  set  for  itself  the  task 
of  assisting  the  farmers  to  get  back  a  part  at 
least  of  the  loss  thru  increased  freights.  It  can 
do  this  only  indirectly  thru  curtailing  the  spread 
between  wholesale  and  retail  prices  in  the  cities 
and  educating  the  city  consumers  to  buy  most 
heavily  of  those  products  that  are  most  plentiful 
on  the  market.  These  things  accomplished,  a 
larger  volume  of  the  farmers'  produce  will  be 
moved  and  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  prevent 
market  gluts.  These  activities  can  give  only 
a  partial  relief  from  a  certain  burden  and  farm- 
ers must  seek  means  in  their  own  management 
of  the  business  of  marketing  to  overcome  the 
greater  part  of  the  loss. 

1^  ^  1^ 
The  National  Dry  "Federation 
Shall  We  Stop  ^3  waging  a  war  in  favor  of  im- 
Maldne  Beer?  mediate  prohibition  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war,  this  campaign 
to  culminate  by  a  flood  of  telegrams  to  be  sent 
to  Congressmen  before  July  4  demanding  such 
action.  This  Federation  is  composed  of  church- 
es, businessmen's  leagues  and  other  bodies  with 
a  total  membership  of  over  25,0«0.000.  The 
immediate  concern  is  the  stoppage  of  the  use  of 
grain  and  other  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  beer. 

In  view  of  the  great  need  of  grain  and  coal, 
and  the  strict  regulations  and  urgent  recommen- 
dations to  people  in  all  other  lines  of  business, 
we  are  unable  to  understand  why  those  in  ap- 
thority  shun  the  responsibility  of  stopping  the 
biggest  single  waste  in  the  country — the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  beer.  In  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Hoover,  as  reported  in  the  daily  papers,  it  ap- 
pears that  about  4,500,000  bushels  of  grain  are 
used  each  month  in  the  brewing  of  beers.  This 
would  make  a  total  of  54,000,000  bushels  in  a 
year.  During  the  past  year  we  exported  to  the 
Allies  143,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Of  course, 
little  wheat  is  made  into  beer  but  the  grain  used 
13  of  the  kinds  which  we  must  substitute  for  the 
wheat  sent  abroad,  and  the  prices  of  the  sub- 
stitutes are  now  higher  than  wheat. 

Mr.  Hoover,  according  to  the  report,  re- 
fuses to  recommend  the  stopping  of  brewing  for 
fear  of  an  "orgy  of  drunkenness"  which  is  likely 
to  follow  from  the  use  of  whisky,  brandy  and  gin 
if  beer  were  made  unavailable,  since  there  is  at 
least  a  two  years'  supply  of  these  drinks  on 
hands,  altho  the  manufacture  of  them  has  been 
stopped.  Mr.  Hoovor  stoutly  asserts  his  sympathy 
with  total  prohibition  and  his  detestation  of 
the  liquor  business.  We  appreciate  the  Injust- 
ice of  compelling  a  single  public  ofBclal  to 
arbitrarily  suppress  an  industry  that  should  be 
suppressed  by  the  public,  but  no  Interests  should 
be  permitted  to  misuse  valuable  food  and  fuel 
In  a  time  like  the  present.  The  organized  brewer 
should  be  made  to  conform  to  as  strict  standards 
of  conservation  as  are  Imposed  for  the  individual. 


The  federal  authorities  are 
Farm  Machinery  showing  commendable  activity 
Reeulation  ^^  seeking  to  insure    a    neces- 

•ary  supply  of  farm  machinery 
and  hold  prices  as  low  as  possible  to  the  farmers. 
Supply  of  materials  is  a  serious  matter  in  these 
days  of  exhorbitant  demands  for  all  metals.  Farm 
machinery  is  classed  among  the  essentials  and 
some  preference  Is  given  to  the  manufacturers  in 
securing  raw  materials.  This  Is  to  be  supple- 
mented by  an  elimination  of  unnecessary  varie- 
ties and  styles  of  farm  implements  and  concentra- 
tion upon  the  standard  lines.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  eliminate  any  entire  line  of  machinery  as 
each  has  its  particular  use.  but  classes  within 
lines  may  readily  be  simplified.  Every  make  of 
cultirator  has   its  admirers  but  it  is  possible  to 
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standardize  the  number  of  teeth,  curve  and  slant 
of  teeth  and  shank  for  certain  uses  and  eliminate 
a  large  number  of  makes  that  have  but  small  var- 
iations and  these  in  non-essential  features.  It  is 
possible  to  eliminate  certain  sizes  of  mowers,  har- 
rows, plows,  etc.,  if  by  such  elimination  the  cost 
of  the  accepted  standards  can  be  cheapened  and 
a  plentiful  supply  be  insured.  This  work  is  being 
undertaken  by  the  War  Industries  Board,  and 
most  farmers  will  gladly  adapt  themselves  to  a 
more  narrow  range  of  Implements  if  it  means  a 
proportionate  saving  in  cost.  The  order  putting 
all  implement  manufacturers  and  dealers  under 
license  and  regulating  the  margin  of  profit  of 
each  should  greatly  assist  in  controlling  retail 
prices. 

It  will  be  noted  that  none  of  these  plans  look 
to  the  standardization  of  farm  machinery.  They 
will  not  do  away  with  apparently  unnecessary  dif- 
ferences in  similar  parts,  such  as  plow  points,  cut- 
ter sections  for  mowers,  binders,  etc.,  or  cultivator 
teeth.  Farmers  are  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  such  parts  may  be  interchangeable  and  thus 
effect  large  savings  in  repair  bills.  It  is  objected 
that  the  changes  in  manufacturing  necessary  to 
cut  out  interchangeable  parts  would  cost  too  much 
in  time  and  money  to  be  undertaken  now.  Time 
is  an  important  factor,  but  if  the  present  work  in 
elimination  of  unnecessary  clsisses  is  directed  to- 
ward lasting  standardization  it  will  be  a  big  ad- 
vance step. 


On  page  6  of  this  issue  is  a  summarized 
Vital  statement  of  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum's  recent 
Millr  discoveries  of  the  vital  food  elements  in 
milk  and  green,  leafy  vegetables.  These 
discoveries  are  held  by  leading  authorities  to 
be  among  the  most  important  food  facts  developed 
in  the  present  century.  They  make  plain  the 
cause  of  mal-nutrition  in  large  areas  of  the 
world  and  explain  how  and  why  certain  diseases 
spread  or  may  be  controlled.  More  pointedly, 
they  explain  why  milk  is  the  perfect  food.  They 
allso  explain  the  vital  importance  of  the  dairy 
industry.  Green  vegetation  is  available  the  year 
around  in  only  comparatively  small  areas  of  the 
world,  and  even  in  those  areas  milk  and  its  pro- 
ducts have  been  shown  to  have  superior  qualities 
in  the  all-round  development  of  the  race. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  experiments 
tend  to  show  that  the  vital  element  in  milk  is  not 
impaired  by  any  of  the  processes  of  manufacture 
into   the  commercial    dairy  products.      The   feed- 
ing of  butter  to  the  rats  in  the  experiments  gave 
the  same  results  as  the  feeding  of  milk.     In  the 
same   way   it    appears   that    the   vital    element   is 
carried   in    any   of   the   other   dairy    products,    as 
cheese,  cottage  cheese,   ice  cream,   powdered   and 
condensed  milk,  etc.     And  it  is  definitely  shown 
that   the  same  or  similar  vital   elements   are  not 
carried  by  fats  or  oils  from  other  sources.     Fats 
from    animal    tissue,    oils    from    grains,    nuts    or 
plant   stalks,    as    used    in    many    grades    of    oleo- 
margarine   do    not    contain    this    vital    element, 
however  much   the  product  may  resemble  butter 
in    chemical    or    physical      characteristics.       The 
only  way   that  oleo   can   carry   even  a  degree  of 
the  vital  food  value  of  butter  is  by  the  addition 
of   milk   or  butter   fat,      and    It   can   compare   in 
value    with    butter    only    in    the    proportion    of 
the  butter  fat  that  it  carries.     The  same  applies 
to  the  newer  nut   butters  and   other  dairy   sub- 
stitutes coming  on  the  market. 

The  value  of  these  discoveries  to  the  dairy 
industry  cannot  be  over-estimated.  They  will 
mean  wider  appreciation  of  the  food  value 
of  all  dairy  products.  They  mean  that  eventual- 
ly, dairy  products  will  be  given  a  regular  place 
in  the  diet  of  an  ever-Increasing  proportion  of 
the  human  race.  The  importance  of  the  dis- 
coveries is  partially  indicated  by  the  ready  and 
enthusiastic  reception  of  them  by  the  general 
public.  Under  the  popular  term  of  "vitamines' 
the  essential  features  of  the  new  facts  have 
been  heralded  by  the  press  of  all  classes,  and 
those  facts  are  of  as  great  dietary  value  to 
farmers  as  to  any  other  class;  and  of  greater 
financial  value.  Every  farm  women's  club, 
grange  and  farm  community  organisation  should 
familiarize  Its  members  with  the  full  facts  of 
the  discoveries.  It  will  give  added  appreciation 
of  the  food  value  of  milk  in  the  farm  homes  and 
help  extend  that  appreciation  to  an  increasea 
circle  of  town   and   city  consumers. 


June  15,  1918. 

HARRISBURG  NOTES 

Farm  Labor  Plans. — The  fact  that 
if  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  want 
to  be  well  fed  next  winter  and  at 
the  same  time  do  their  part  toward 
provisioning  of  the  men  who  are 
fighting  the  nation's  battles  they 
must  get  out  into  the  fields  and.  help 
the  farmers  is  becoming  pretty  gen- 
erally realized  according  to  the 
statements  of  men  connected  with 
various  agencies  of  the  state  who 
have  been  here  the  last  week.  The 
State  Defense  Commission  heard  re- 
ports at  the  meeting  -here  a  few  days 
ago  that  more  people  were  appearing 
at  offlces  of  the  employment  system 
asking  where  they  could  go  to  help, 
that  the  number  of  boys  willing  to 
work  on  farms  had  trebled  in  num- 
ber and  that  women  were  going  to 
the  fields  in  numbers  which  had  not 
been  expected.  To  be  sure,  the  re- 
ports did  not  indicate  any  jgreat 
movement  but  it  was  declared  to  be 
a  sign  of  the  times  and  the  fact  that 
so  many  people  are  planning  to  stay 
home  during  the  summer  is  taken  to 
mean  that  more  help  can  be  expected 
from  the  cities.  While  Capitol  Hill 
has  given  a  considerable  amount  of 
talk  to  tlie  subject  but  little  has 
been  done  here  to  crystallize  the 
movement  to  the  farm  and  it  looks 
as  tho  the  people  of  the  state  were 
going  to  do  it  themselves. 

Discussing  Reorganization. — From 
a  few  things  heard  about  Capitol 
corridors  after  the  rout  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  faction  at  the  primary 
it  would  seem  that  the  subject  of  re- 
organization of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  already  being  given 
some  consideration.  Whether  this 
is  being  done  with  the  idea  of  start- 
ing something  in  the  hope  it  may 
make  trouble  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  is  known  that  Senator  William 
C.  Sproul,  the  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publicans, has  some  thoughts  of  his 
own  in  regard  to  what  part  the  De- 
partment should  play  in  the  state 
government  and  that  at  the  proper 
time  he  intends  to  consult  with  men 
familiar  with  such  matters,  holding 
that  in  war  time  this  branch  of  the 
Government  should  make  every  effort 
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NEW  YORK  LETTER 

Small  Notes  of  Interest. — Ogdens- 
burg  is  to  build  a  new  public  market 
and  a  call  is  out  for  bids  on  the 
work.  A  Shelby  farmer  has  dumped 
900  bushels  of  fine  Danish  turnips 
in  his  orchard  because  there  was  ab- 
solutely no  sale  for  them.  A  company 
has  been  organized  at  Lyons  to  build 
concrete  canal  barges.  A  50-foot 
barge  can  be  built  in  three  days  after 
the  forms  are  completed.  Erie  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  Society  has  bought 
and  placed  150  sheep  to  graze  on 
the  Hamburg  fair  grounds.  Over 
700,000  chicks  and  50,000  ducklings 
will  be  shipped  by  one  Ransomville 
firm  this  season.  Owing  to  the  scar- 
city of  labor,  30  women  are  employ- 
ed by  the  Borden  milk  plant  at  Wal- 
ton. Governor  Whitman  by  procla- 
mation names  June  14  as  flag  day. 
All  individuals  and  business  firms 
are  asked  to  display  their  flags  then 
in  honor  of  the  141st  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  the  American  flag. 

Anti-Loafing  Proclamation. — On 
June  1  the  Governor  issued  a  proc- 
lamation to  compel  idlers  or  men  be- 
tween 18  and  50  years  of  age,  re- 
gardless of  income,  to  engage  in 
some  useful  employment  for  36  hours 
of  every  week.  Sheriffs  and  others 
are. urged  to  diligently  seek  out  all 
unemployed  and  see  that  they  go  to 
work.  Persons  also  classed  under  tho 
act  are  those  now  in  domestic  serv- 
ice, if  of  the  age  (^ignated,  or  as 
clerks  in  stores  and  other  mercantile 
establishments,  waiters  in  hotels  and 
social  clubs,  passenger  elevator 
operators  and  other  attendants,  door- 
men, footmen  and  other  attendants 
of  clubs,  hotels,  stores,  apartment 
houses,  office  buildings  and  bath- 
houses; ushers  and  other  -attendants 
at  games,  sports  and  amusements,  ex- 
cepting actual  performers  in  legiti- 
mate concerts,  operas  and  theatrical 
performances.  Men  will  not  evade 
the  new  law  by  saying  they  have 
been  placed  in  class  I,  HI  or  IV.  It 
is  expected  that  the  list  of  non-use- 
ful occupations  will  be  added  to 
from  time  to  time. 

New  Menace. — Farmers  near 
Kirkwood,   Broome  County,   report   a 
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food  producers  and  not  think  so 
much  about  the  voters.  However, 
some  of  the  restless  spirits  in  or- 
ganizations that  are  exploited  by 
leaders  in  politics  instead  of  devot- 
ing themselves  to  their  designated 
objects  are  understood  to  be  framing 
up  a  few  plans  of  their  own  to  gise 
out  to  the  public  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  the  commonwealth  and  na- 
tion. 

Rates  Go  Up. — It  seems  to  be  pret- 
ty generally  realized  that  rates  of 
every  public  utility  will  be  going  up 
this  summer.  The  telephone  and 
electric  companies  filing  tariffs  at  the 
Public  Service  Commission  offices  in- 
dicate advances  from  ten  to  thirty 
percent.  Even  rural  telephone  com- 
panies have  been  advancing  their 
rates.  Over  forty  notices  of  advances 
were  filed  in  the  last  month. 

Want  State  to  Help. — The  State 
Board  of  Education  has  taken  a  pre- 
liminary step  in  the  movement  to  get 
more  state  money  for  school  districts 
by  naming  a  committee  to  prepare 
legislation  to  increase  the  state  al- 
lowance for  education  so  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  salaries  of  the  teach- 
ers should  be  cared  for  by  the  com- 
monwealth. For  years  there  has 
been  agitation  for  the  payment  of 
the  minimum  salary  for  the  minimum 
term  by  the  state  because  it  was  re- 
alized that  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  distribution  of  state  money 
for  education  the  cities  are  and  will 
get  the  bulk  of  it;  that  many  rural 
districts  have  only  real  estate  to 
tax  and  that  it  is  bearing  about  all 
it  can  stand.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  big  problems  confronting  educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  at  present,  but 
as  it  is  either  a  case  of  pay  teachers 
enough  or  lose  them  the  next  gen- 
eral assembly  will  have  to  do  some- 
thing even  if  pet  hospitals  do  suffer. 

Spring  Wheat  Tried. — The  trial  of 
spring  wheat  where  the  crop  proved 
a  failure  after  the  winter  is  reported 
from  Lancaster  and  a  number  of 
©astern  counties.  The  experiments  are 
being  closely  followed  by  state  ex- 
perts and  by  men  from  Washington 
as  Pennsylvania  has  always  been 
noted  for  adherence  to  winter  wheat. 
—Hamilton,  Harrishurg,  Pa.,  June 
10,   1918. 


tures.  Experts  who  have  examined 
it  report  it  to  be  the  grass  web- 
worm.  It  feeds  at  the  roots  of  the 
grasses,  leaving  large  areas  devas- 
tated and  brown.  A  similar  out- 
break occurred  in  Albany,  Columbia 
and  Rensselaer  Counties  in  1^05,  and 
in  the  northern  counties  in  1881. 
The  caterpillars  stop  feeding  in  early 
June,  when  the  ground  should  be 
plowed  and  sowed  or  planted  to  some 
late  crop;  early  planting  will  result 
in  the  eating  up  of  the  crop.  Little 
can  be  done  to  destroy  the  pest. 

Milk  Announcement. — The  much- 
discussed  June  milk  price  is  finally 
fixed  at  11.75  for  3  percent  milk  in 
the  150-mile  zone — with  the  usual 
increase  for  higher  testing  butterfat 
content,  and  other  changes  due  to 
transportation.  This  is  just  about 
half  the  January  price,  yet  the  retail 
price  of  milk  remains  very  close  to 
retail  prices  in  January,  a  condition 
calculated  to  decrease  milk  consump- 
tion, yet  not  giving  the  consumer  the 
benefit  of  the  decreased  price  to  the 
farmer.  The  great  object  now  de- 
sired by  farmers  is  a  more  generous 
use  of  milk  and  they  are  willing  to 
make  all  concessions  possible  so  that 
their  business  be  not  driven  out  en- 
tirely— but  they  demand  that  the 
public  be  allowed  to  purchase  milk 
at  a  price  in  reasonable  proportion 
to  the  price  they  receive  for  It.  The 
low  June  price  to  farmers  and  the 
high  June  price  to  consumers  is  look- 
ed upon  as  a  condition  to  stir  both 
as  never  before — and  already  plans 
are  under  way  to  arouse  the  public 
to    the    situation. — F. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 

Loans  to  Farmers. — Under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  the  New  Jersey  Patriotic 
Farmers'  Fund  has  just  been  estab- 
lished with  about  $80,000  at  its  dis- 
posal for  small  loans  to  deserving 
and  capable  farmers  who  find  they 
cannot  obtain  money  or  credit  thru 
regular  conservative  business  chan- 
nels. A  borrower  from  this  fund 
will  not  receive  more  than  $200.  The 
notes  will  bear  interest  at  six  per- 
cent and  mature  in  six  months,  sub- 


ject to  renewal  only  in  exceptional 
cases.  The  food  produced  with  the 
money  advanced  will  be  pledged  as 
security  for  the  repayment  of  the  ob- 
ligation. Assistance  will  be  given 
from  this  fund  solely  for  the  pro- 
duction of  staple  foods  which  are  so 
imperatively  needed  in  the  present 
national  crisis.  The  contributors  to 
the  Farmers'  Fund  are  public-spirited 
New  Jersey  citizens,  who  feel  that 
they  can  best  express  their  patriot- 
ism by  making  possible  the  produc- 
tion of  staple  foods  which  could  not 
or  would  not  otherwise  be  raised. 
The  promoters  of  the  idea  hope  to 
increase  the  amount  contributed  to 
$100,000    or   more. 

College  Girl  Farmers. — A  score  of 
New  York  college  girls  have  arrived 
in  Burlington  County  to  do  farm 
work  as  members  of  the  Woman's 
Land  Army  of  America.  They  are 
to  have  headquarters  at  Mount  Hol- 
ly and  will  work  on  farms  that  are 
easily  within  reach  of  that,  place  by 
automobile,  trolley  or  other  trans- 
portation service.  A  chaperon  and 
dietician  accompany  the  party  and 
strict  rules  about  rising  and  retir- 
ing are  observed.  Farmers  of  the 
community  are  arranging  to  employ 
the  young  women. 

Animal  Vaccination. — Supervised 
by  Dr.  J.  B.  McNeill,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
vaccinating  all  the  cattle  in  South 
Jersey  which  graze  on  meadows 
where  there  is  danger  of  infection 
from  the  dreaded  animal  disease, 
anthrax.  Last  year  there  were  seri- 
ous losses  because  of  an  outbreak  of 
this  kind,  and  the  state  agricultural 
authorities  had  reason  to  expect  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease  this  year 
and  hence  took  precautionary  moves 
to   prevent   it. 

Prospects  Satisfactory.  —  Alva 
Agee,  Secretary  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  believes  that 
the  acreage  of  food  crops  in  the 
state  will  be  above  normal.  He  stat- 
ed that  an  unusual  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  farmers  of  the  state 
to  secure  good  seed  corn,  and  this 
has  prevented  any  danger  of  failure 
to  obtain  good  growth  of  corn  plants. 
For  awhile  the  situation  in  regard 
to  com  was  serious  and  the  crop  was 
menaced,  but  the  situation  has  ma- 
terially improved.  The  labor  situa- 
tion remains  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
state,  together  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  are  all  co- 
operating to  provide  as  much  help 
as  possible  during  the  harvesting  sea- 
son. 

Object  to  Potato  Grading. — Several 
largely  attended  meetings  of  potato 
growers  have  been  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  state  to  discuss  the  Fed- 
eral grading  order.  At  a  meeting 
of  Monmouth  and  Mercer  Counties 
farmers  to  consider  the  rules  which 
require  giant  potatoes  to  be  graded 
the  suggestion  of  growing  round 
stock  did  not  meet  with  approval 
because  of  scab  and  other  difllculties 
and  because  they  do  not  produce 
within  sixty  percent  of  the  quantity 
produced  by  giants.  It  is  said  that 
only  one  hand  was  raised  at  one  of 
these  meetings  when  the  growers  were 
asked  to  show  their  approval  of  the 
grading  plan.  At  a  meeting  of  some 
several  hundred  South  Jersey  grow- 
ers Louis  D.  Miller,  of  Chicago,  a 
Food  Administration  representative, 
explained  that  every  potato  dug  in 
this  region  which  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  market  must  be  carefully  graded. 
The  growers  were  advised  that  the 
standard  for  cobbler  potatoes,  which 
are  the  variety  mostly  grown  in  this 
region,  is  from  I'^i  inches  up,  mea- 
sured acroBs  the  short  way,  for  the 
first  grade  stock,  while  Giants  must 
measure  from   IJ   inches  up. 

The  South  Jersey  Farmers'  Ex- 
change representing  900  members, 
thru  its  representatives,  had  declared 
that  it  does  not  advocate  the  use  of 
machine  potato  graders  and  will 
urge  its  growers  to  have  the  sorting 
done  by  hand.  The  dealers,  it  is 
understood,  will  be  held  responsible 
by  the  Government  for  the  honest 
grading  of  the  potatoes.  Where 
violations  are  discovered  and  the  po- 
tatoes do  not  measure  up  to  stan- 
dard, the  dealer  will  be  flned,  and 
for  a  second  offense  the  Government 
license  will  be  revoked. — Lanning, 
Trenton,   N.   J.,  June  10. 


Electric  Driven 

The  famous  Sharpies  Suction- 
feed  Separator  can  be  readily 
equipped  to  run  on  any  kind 
of  electric  current.  Due  to 
its  simple,  durable  construc- 
tion (only  half  as  many  parts 
as  other  ^separators),  it  is  es- 
pecially suitable  for  motor 
drive. 

SHAI^PLES 

^    8UCTION-FEKD    n 

Cream  separator 

I       _ 

Ten  us  what  kind  of  current  you 
have  and  we  will  advise  as  to  equip- 
ment and  cost. 

Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  which 
sldms  clean  at  any  sp««d;  which  has 
no  discs  (easiest  to  wash);  once-a- 
month  automatic  oiling;  knee-low 
supply  tank.  Also  made  for  hand 
drive  and  belt  drive.  Write  nearest 
office,  addressing  Dept.  20 

Th*  Sharpies  Saparator  Co..  W«at  Chaatar.  9tkm 
Chic«««       San  FraKue*       TwMla    SC-7 
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When  you  see  the  name 
"Wincrof  t"  on  a  Range 
know  that  it  stands  for 
a  range  that  has  been 
built  primarily  to  meet 
the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  woman  who 
does  her  own  cooking. 

It  stands  for  a  Range 
that  only  the  best  of 
materials  and  workman- 
ship goes  into- -elimin- 
ating  expensive  repairs. 

II    Yet   it   is  moderate  in, 
If    price. 

11  Ranges  have  no  equal. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  ♦*Wincroft"  line. 

Illustrate  J  Booklets  describ- 
ing -in  detail  our  various 
styles,  mailed  free  on  request. 
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Wincroft  Stove  Works 

Middletown,    Pa. 

Suc€€ssar»  to  the  Raymond  Manufacturittg  Co* 
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TennsyWania  Farmer 


June-  15,   1918. 


^fuller  tl^ 
^  Heed  a  ^ 

Your  need  of  a 

tA¥AL 

SEPARATOR 

_  right  now 

than  ever  before 

These  are  die  days  of  the  full  milk  paiL 

But  if  you  are  trying  to  get  along  %vkhoiift  any  cream 
separator,  or  with  an  utf  eiior  or  half-wom«««it  machme, 
the  more  milk  you  get  the  more  cream  you  lose. 

And  no  fanner  can  afford  to  lose  even  a  little  cream 
when  butter-fat  is  selling  at  from  40  to  50  cents  a  ponncL 

With  butter-fat  at  present  prices,  and  our  country 
begging  us  to  »t<^  waste,  "cream  slacker"  mediods  of 
skimming  milk  nmst  go. 

Get  a  De  Laval  right  away  and  put  all  tiie  cream 

in  the  cream  caii. 

There  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can  compare 
^with  the  De  Laval  in  dean  sldnuning,  capacity,  ease  of 
operation,  freedom  from  repairs  and  durability. 

Order  jrour  De  Laval  new  and  let  it  beffin  mvinc  cream  for  yea  riffht 
awajr.  Remember  Uiat  a  De  Laval  may  b«  boucht  for  eaah  or  on  Midi 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  owrn  cost.  Sec  the  local  Da  Lavial  asant,  or* 
if  you  don't  know  him,  %vrite  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  effica  as  belaw. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadwmy,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

SO^OOO  BRANCHES  AND  UOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Galloway's  Greatest 

SPREADER 


It's  n  triamph  In  Sprender  buildlntc! Wllltnpply 
Toursoil  with  plant  food.  Knableo  you  to  cash  in 
l>iR  on  racard-arap  pri— .  Ht-Hw  your  land  to 
work  overtime.  GeU  you  60  buahela  wh>Te  you  aot  t6  before. 

CLE¥EN  MTCNTCO  SMKAOEII  FEKTUKS 

THE  omr  Mo.  8  (tellowar  low  dewn  ia  eaer  ao  tha  man  and 
•aeroa  «b«  harse.  Baa  wide  aimadina  V  lake.  Pataatml  rol- 
ler feed.  Fatented  «utom«tic-»top  uniform  clcen-out  poih- 
board.  Short  turn,  all  wheel*  under  the  load.  All  ateel  brater 
—  tasra  manure  to  ahreda  — canoat  twiat,  waip  or  break, 
four  laada 


Spreada  from  foor  totwanQp-l 

SoMMraet-Fattory  Prie*-QuiflkO«liv«ri«s 


FREE  BOOKS:  ^:t,*'^S^,'^Z.^^ 

Spraader  Book  and  "Sfraak  a*  OaW  BmIL"  They 

Wm. tallMMy  Ot..l»xt8t  Wattrlo*.!*.  , 


WITTE 

lero-Oil  EBfliies 


•  sttislf  ttiaf  sat 
eisaa  2  to  80H-P.-Sel«ct  Your  Own 

Tanna  -  Dirpct-frofO'Vactorr  jrlnaa.  Wdta 
your  own  order  -aava  VM  la  MOO,  fVanipt 
^Ipment.  Bia  newi.  catalog, "ilow  to  Judre 
rtnea"   FKeK--b>  return  mail,  Poatpaid. 

wrrrc  ^qink  works 

7042  Oahtaad  Am,.  Kaaaaa  CHy.  Ma. 
2042  tapirs  SMi.,     rtttakarsh.  ^a. 


loney  Back 

if  not  eatla. 
flad  on  my 
New  90  Day 
Knglna  Offer 


Elk  Hide  Shoes 


At  Leas 
Than 

Factory 
Prices 


We  Pay 
Parcel  post 


Milk  an  Essential  Food 

Human  Race  Dependent  on  the  Dairy  Cow 


Early  eontrteti  eMbln  iMt«K>n  by  mall  3000 
palra  of  Uicae  llRht  summer,  all  leiither.  work 
flhom  for  aaen  and  hoys  ni  leas  than  today's  fac- 
tory prlccH.  Positively  combliiP  more  comfori  luid 
sturdy  wear  than  any  otber  ntyle  of  work  Bboe. 
Kvcry  pair  gMaranieed  U>  satisfy  you  perXertly. 
Money  back  If  not  up  to  your  expectatlona.  Seud 
nine  of  old  shoe  and  ouUlne  of  toot. 
OUT  CuoPrlce  method  of  DUirketLae  sboea  saves 
you  at  least  one-rbird. 

MCD'a  BtMfl  6  to  12  S2.59 

Boys"  SliM  1  f'l  .">  1-2      2.39 

little  Boys'  Btaeg  9  to  13  1-3    l.Stf 

THE  SHOE  MARKET, 

D«pt.  2,  Flint,  Michigan 
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Bag-"  I  S*- eacli  Mlra      M    T    WOOLLENS 
K.  U.  2  LANOKNBERG.  PA 
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iterate*  at  mell  m»  Mols  miit. 

Baeomaiandad  br  laadlaa  ■ ilii  M>d  tfntm 

era.    If  roar  dealer  raanot  aopplv  roo.  wma  far 
aaadaliAar.    LtaaaclpMaa  foUer  fraa. 
CHAMFION  MILKCOOLEKOO. 
"  Y.       •  CortlMC  M.  V. 


Milk  has  long  been  recognized  as 
one  of  our  most  valuable  foods.  It 
remained  for  Dr.  E.  V.  McColIum,  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  to 
discover  that  milk  contains  one  of 
the  two  groups  of  elements  absolute- 
ly essential  to  the  maintenance  and 
growth  of  human  life.  This  dis- 
covery is  characterized  by  Herbert 
Hoover  as  the  most  important  con- 
tribution to  the  world's  knowledge 
of  foods  made  in  the  last  one  hun- 
dred years.  Dr.  JklcCollum  was  one 
of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  Food 
Administration  meeting  held  at 
Philadelphia,  May  31,  and  the  fol- 
lowing notes  are  given  as  a  sum- 
mary of  his  discussion: 

Test  of  Rations 
ITp  until  about  ten  years  ago,  pro- 
tein, carbohydrates,  mineral  ele- 
ments and  fats  were  considered  the 
only  essentia!  elements  in  a  food  ra- 
tion. Dr.  Babcock,  inventor  of  the 
Babcock  milk  tester,  was  one  of  the 
few  men  doubting  the  completeness 
of  the  above  list.*  He  questioned  the 
ability  of  a  chemical  analysis  to 
show  the  biological  value  of  a  ra- 
tion. In  other  words,  he  did  not 
believe  that  !t  would  be  possible  to 
show  by  chemical  analysis  alone 
whether  a  feed  mixture  contained  all 
of  the  essentials  of  life.  To  test  his 
doubts  be  started  a  series  of  exper- 
iments with  young  heifers.  The  ex- 
periment was  laid  out  in  three 
groups.  The  first  group  of  animals 
was  fed  exclusively  on  the  products 
of  the  corn  plant,  including  the 
grain,  the  stalk  and  the  leaves.  The 
second  group  was  fed  on  the  pro- 
dtirtK  of  the  wheat  plant  and  the 
third  on  the  products  of  the  oat 
plant,  in  every  case  including  the 
grain  and  fodder.  The  combinations 
of  grain  and  fodder  in  each  case  were 
made  up  in  such  way  that  each  ra- 
tion showed  the  same  nutritive 
value  by  chemical   test. 

At  two  years  of  age  the  corn-fed 
animals  were  in  fine  condition;  the 
oat-fed  lot  was  termed  as  satisfac- 
tory and  the  wheat-fed  lot  was  a 
miserable  looking  lot.  The  heifers 
in  each  lot  were  bred  when  of  proper 
age.  The  coi-n-fed  lot  gave  very 
satisfactory  appearing  calves.  The 
oat-fed  lot  dropped  calves  somewhat 
undersize,  but  all  of  the  calves  were 
born  dead.  The  wheat-fed  lot  drop- 
ped calves  very  much  under-si^e  and 
immature,  and  all  were  bom  dead. 
The  cows  went  into  milk  and  the 
reeults  at  the  pail  were  very  much 
the  same  as  the  relative  appearance 
of  each  lot.  That  is.  the  corn-fed 
lot  gave  good  returns,  the  oat-fed 
lot  only  satisfactory  and  the  wheat- 
fed   lot  very  unsatisfactory  r&sulte. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  led 
to  two  general  conclusions:  First, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  up  any 
mixture  consisting  solely  of  seeds, 
tubers  or  root  stalks  that  will  pro- 
mote growth  and  maintain  life.  Sec- 
ond, that  It  is  impossible  to  make 
up  such  a  mixture  with  the  addition 
of  animal  tissue  that  will  promote 
growth  and  maintain  life. 

Green  Xeav*s  or  Milk 
From  this  point.  Dr.  McCollum 
started  with  his  experiments  in  the 
feeding  of  animals  to  test  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  theory  as  applied  to 
human  beings.  The  results  of  hts 
tests  have  led  to  the  Important  dis- 
coveries that  In  order  to  promote 
growth    and     maintain     lite,    ieeUs. 


stalks  and  tub«i«  must  be  supple- 
mented either  with  the  green  leaves 
of  plants  or  with  milk  or  some  con- 
stituent of  milk.  The  biological  dif- 
ferences between  ripened  seeds  and 
the  growing  leaves  are  plain.  SeoflB, 
ripened  stalks  or  the  matured  tubwa 
of  plants  are  made  up  of  matured, 
or  dead,  cells.  They  are  designed  by 
nature  as  food  for  the  growing  germ 
of  the  plant.  They  are  not  com- 
plete food  for  growing  animals.  The 
green  leaves,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  the  living  laboratory  of  the 
plant.  They  are  made  up  of  grow- 
ing cells,  and  tests  show  that  they 
are  essential  to  the  growth  of  ani- 
mals. In  the  same  way  the  muscle 
tissue  of  animals  'corresponds  to  the 
matured  cells  of  seeds,  and  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  an- 
imal life.  Milk  corresponds  to  the  leaf 
cells  and  does  contain  the  elements 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  animals. 

Famous  Rat  Experiments 

This    theory    is   repeatedly    proven 
in     tests    with     young    animals.      A 
series  of  pens  of  rats  fed  under  this 
test  was  shown   at  the  recent  Dairy 
Farm  Exposition,  at  New  York  City. 
There  were  six  pen«  of  rats  on  ex- 
hibit.     The    rats    were    all    of    the 
same  age  and  had  all  been   handled 
in  the  same  way  except  in  the  matter 
of  feeding.      Lot   1   had  been   fed  on 
seeds    of    com,    wheat,    peas,    beans, 
oats  and  rice.     The  rats  were  small, 
rough    and    unthrifty,    showing    that 
rats  cannot   be  maintained   on   seeds 
alone.      Lot   2     was     fed    on     steak, 
wheat,    corn,    peas,    beans,    oats    and 
rice  and  were  but  little  better  than 
Lot  1.  showing  that  rats  cannot  live 
on  meat  and  seeds  alone.     Lot  3  was 
fed  on  wheat,  com,  peas,  beans,  oats, 
rice    and    powdered    milk    and    were 
fat  and  fully  matured  and  in  splen- 
did   condition,    showing    that    seed^* 
and  milk   make  rats  grow  normally. 
Lot  4  was  fed  on  wheat,  casein,  milk 
powder,    salts,    dextrin,    and    butter 
fat.  and  were  the  best  of  the  group, 
showing    that    excellent    growth    is 
made  on   a   good  feed  mixture.     Lot 
5    was   fed   on    corn,    peas    and   green 
alfalfa   and   appeared   much   like   the 
rats   In   Lot    3,    showing    that   leaves 
combined     with     seeds      make      rat.s 
grow      Lot  6  had  been  fed  on  oats, 
flaxseed,  oil   meal,  salts  and  dextrin 
and   the  rats  were  small,   rough  anl 
had    developed    sore    eyes,      showing; 
that    ImmatuTity    and    sore    eyes    in 
rats    result    from    the    feeding    of    a 
wrong  mixture.     The  sore  eyes  were 
readily    cured    by    the    addition    oi 
green  leaves  and  more  readily  cured 
by  the  addition  of  milk  or  milk  fa* 
to    the   ration.      The   attendant    told 
us    that    in    these    experiments    the 
rats  fed  as  in  Lots  1  and  6  would  no^ 
reproduce  and  died  before  their  nor- 
mal   time.      Rats    fed    as    in    Lot    '- 
never   raised    the  second    generation, 
and  only   when    fed   as   in  Lot  3,   4 
and  5  did   they  reproduce  and  show 
normal   development  of  young. 

Tlie  Essentials  of  Life 
From  a  multiplicity  of  such  tes^*. 
Dr.  McCollum  has  drawn  two  gen- 
eral conclusions:  First  that  milk  or 
milk  products  contain  an  essential 
food  element  which  the  Doctor  ha.>^ 
characterized  as  Fat  Soluable  A; 
second  that  leaves  of  plants  contain 
another  essential  of  life  which  h*? 
has  characterised  as  Water  Soluable 
B.  These  two  classes  of  foods  are 
protective    foods    that    must   be   sup- 
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plied  to  promote  growth  and  main- 
tain life.  Either  one  alone  will 
serve,  but  at  least  one  must  be  fed. 

Some  Interesting  applications  of 
these  facts  were  given.  For  example, 
the  people  of  the  Orient  are  essen- 
tially leaf  eaters.  They  eat  five 
times  as  much  of  the  leafy  portions 
of  plants  as  we  do.  They  draw  the 
essential  elements  primarily  from 
the  leaves  of  plants,  and  while  it 
maintains  life  It  shows  its  influence 
on  growth  of  the  small,  stocky  sta- 
tures of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
The  people  of  America  and  northern 
Europe  are  milk  eaters,  drawing 
from  15  to  20  percent  of  their  sus- 
tenance from  milk  and  Its  products, 
and  these  people  have  shown  the 
best  all-around  development  of  any 
people  of  the  world. 

Again,  in  a  small  section  of  New 
York  City  there  live  about  9,000 
people,  nearly  all  colored.  They  use 
practically  no  miilk  and  eat  very 
few  leafy  vegetables.  Nearly  100 
percent  of  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity are  suffering  from  the  dis- 
ease known  as  rickets.  Pellagra  is 
an  infectious  disease  that  always 
spreads  when  and  in  sections  where 
people  eat  few  leafy  vegetables  and 
little  milk.  In  sections  where  most 
prevalent  It  Is  noticed  that  the  dis- 
ease disappears  in  spring  when  new 
green  vegetables  conwe  in,  and  is 
never  prevalent  where  the  people 
use  milk  freely.  In  this  case  these 
two  groups  of  foods  act  as  protective 
foods,  building  the  system  up  to 
where  it  can  throw  off  the  disease 
germs. 

These  facts  form  the  soundest 
basis  for  the  dairy  industry.  The 
race  cannot  exist  without  the  dairy 
cow. 
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DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE  PRICES 


FOR  JUNE 


Following  Is  the  official  announce- 
ment by  the  Dairymen's  League  of 
the  June  milk  price: 

"The  contract  which  the  Dairy- 
men's League  signed  with  the  deal- 
ers April  1st  pFovided  that  the 
schedule  of  prices  would  be  based 
upon  the  prices  fixed  and  determined 
Ity  the  Federal  Milk  Commission  for 
he  Middle  States,  and  should  such 
Federal  Milk  Commission,  for  any 
reason,  fall  to  fix  prices,  the  con- 
tract should  terminate  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  last  month  for  which 
^nch  Commission  so  fixed  prices.  As 
the  Milk  Commission  refused  to  set 
the  price  for  the  month  of  June,  it 
lias  become  necessary  for  the  direc- 
tors to  set  the  same  price  ($1.80) 
for  that  month  for  those  dealers  who 
had  not  served  notice  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Milk  Commission  that  they 
would  not  be  bound  by  the  prices 
fixed  by  the  Commission. 

"The  following  dealers  withdrew  \ 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Milk 
Commission  May  Ist:  Borden's 
Condensed  Milk  Co.,  Borden's  Farm 
Products  Co.,  Nestle's  Food  Co.,  John 
Wildl  Evaporated  Milk  Co.,  Hires 
Condensed  Milk  Co.,  Ithaca  Con- 
'lensed  Milk  Co.,  Hudson  Condensed 
Milk  Co.,  Shefford  Cheese  Co.,  V/is- 
e  )nsln  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  Phoenix 
Cheese  Co.,  In.ternational  Milk  Pro- 
ducts Co. 

"Therefore,  it  became  necessary 
May  1st  for  the  League  to  set  a  price 
at  which  League  milk  would  be  eold 
to  those  dealers,  and  an  agreement 
■was  made  with  the  above  dealers 
for  the  sale  of  League  milk  for  the 
month  of  May  at  $2.46  and  for  the 
month  of  June  at  $1.80  per  hundred 
for  3  percent  milk  at  the  150-160 
v'  a  zone." 


The  CHAMPION  of  the  Road 

BRAENDER 

BULL  DOG  GRIP 
NON-SKID 

TIRES 

Won  the  World's  record  on  the  road 
for  Tire  Endurance  in  competition  with 
other  tires — and  still  hold  it. 

Will  stand  up  well  under  all  condi- 
tions of  climate  and  meet  your  fullest 
expectations  on  mileage. 

EQUIP  WITH  BRAENDER. 

— you'll  biay  less  tires 

**®if?  E^n  ta  ait?  W* 

BRAENDER  Tubes— A  Good  Investment 

To  Prove  It  USE  THEM 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

IVrite  your  pame  and  address  on  this  adv.  ancl 
mail  to  us  to  get  Victory  and  Tube  Folder. 

Mention  your  Dealer's  name  and  lithogaphed 
fMster  of  Bull  Dog  will  be  mailed  you  gratis. 

BRAENDER   RUBBER   &  TiRE  CO. 

Factoiy— RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 
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Distributors  in  practically 


Who  FiUsKoar  Silo? 


;vAP£^c 

'  Ensilage  Cutter 


IT    THOOWS 
AND*"    "■"'« 


There's  just  one  way  of  beinsr  sure  of  a 
full  Silo  of  clean  cut  enpilage.  That  is  to 
fill  with  your  own  equipment.  A  3  or  4 
H.  P.  frasoline  enfdne  will  operate  a  small 
PAPEC.  If  a  savinjr  of  $75.00  to  $150.00 
yearly  appeals  to  you.  write  today  for  out 
new  1918  catalogue — it's  free. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

178  Main  St..  ShortSTilIe.  N.  Y. 
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]^asi|  to  figure  the 
^"^^^  Profits 
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Where  in  Western  Canada  you  can  buy  at  from  915. 
to  $30.  par  acre  cood  farm  land  that  •vill  raise  20  to 
45  btiahela  to  the  acreof  $2.  wheat— it's  easytofifrure 
the  profits.  Many  Western  Canadian  farmers  (scores  of  them 
_  _.      .      .        from  the  U.  S.)  have  paid  fortheir  landfrom  a  sinRlecrop. 

Such  an  opportunity  for  100?o  profit  on  labor  and  investment  is  worth  investigation. 
Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 

FREE  Homestead  Lands  of  160  Acres  Each 

or  secure  some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saakateh- 
•wan  or  Alberta.    Think  what  you  can  make  with  wheat  at 

82.  a  buahel  and  land  so  easy  to  get.    Wonderful  yields  also  of 
•ts.  Barley  and  Flax.    Mixed  Farming  and  cattle  raising. 
The  elimkte  is  healthful  and  ain^eable,  railway  f acilitiea  excellent,  sood 
acbools  and  cborches  convenient.    Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as 
to  ndocvd  rstlway  ratss  to  Supt.  immigratioD,  otuwa.  Caaada,  or  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

too  North  Second  Street,  k>.   Harrisborfi  ft^CB 

Caaadian  Govemaxnt  Affent. 
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Received  $58  More  By  Sending 
His  Old  Bags  To  Us 

An  absolute  fact  A  .lorM-y  farni»T  hrouKht  hin  as- 
sortment of  old  l)a<fw  to  Us  and  nHked  us  what  they 
wcrr  worth.  \\c  told  hini  and  nave  him  on  the  spot 
check  for  $14S.40.  I'revlou'-ly  he  ha<l  hcvn  offered 
$!i0.nn  on  the  same  allotment  o(  hays.  (.Name  and 
address  of  farmer  given  lo  any  one  ou  retjuetit.) 

For  Best  Price  Send  Old  Zigt  to  Knott 

In  biiilnera  30  j-eare  and  absolutely  dependable. 
You  KCt  n  siitiare  and  honest  deal  Irom  this  con- 
cern. Ue  pay  top  market  prices  and  send  chock 
or  nay  rash  lmme<llni(ly  on  rpeeipf  of  roo '8. 
Write  us  for  price  list  or  ttrtnit  yi>ur  hagf  to  us 
yourself.  IMio'ie  us.  (f  deairnbk,  and  com- 
pare our  price*  with  others. 

DAVID  N.  KNOH'S  Sons.       104  CalliwhIII  St,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


Je-Of  JtoavT  pouBLK  C3 

Rsslits 


b  Wlww 


■wst  I 
160  ftylcs.    Aiso  Gatoa  and    Barb 
L«w  Fac««ry  Pricm,  Fr*lfM  PrspaM.    Write  for 
wonderful   tree  («nce  hqpk  aad  aampla  to  test. 
[TlM  IrMHi  Fmh  &  Win  C<L,  DtpL  121   » 


The  Wise    Farmer  will   buy  a 


Globe  Silo  NOW 


and  avoid  higher  prices  and  de- 
layed slilpmeiita  later,  tilobe  silos 
bave  adJustiUiledour  frame  with 
ladder  eonililiied  ,  5  ft.  extension 
roof,  window  free. 

Liberal  Cash  ami  Early  Shipment 
Discotinlt.  Bay  Now,  Ship  Now, 
Pay  Now,  Saye  New,  Write  Now. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

S-IS  WiUow  St..  Sidney.  N.  Y 
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SILC  USER  AGEN'S  WANTED 


Mea  wantnl  In  ertry  tocality  to  own.  show  anl  »cll 
binous  Cincinnati  Sllea.  Lit>eral  <pare-time  profits. 
Full   details    Irre    with    special    Introduetorv   oArr. 

latsa-Siaafa  Ta^  CsiO  Df*L  I 


Get 


For  YonrEmpty  Bags 


Don't  1 

I  they're  worth  money  tb  you. 
'way  up  now.  Caah  in  oo  ml 
Ftut  b«  sure  yoa  vet  onr  pr 
vrta  pr||a8mf7)oone.W«>|rtiai 
liberal  frrmdinir.  Over  2o  yei 
>s  is  your  aacioniiceof  •« 
iry  linio.  W3  boy  any 
^>et|?ht  paM  cm    all    iihii 


Werthmn. 


Fin 


nd  oiit  what  real  i 


lion  id.   Write  quick..  slaUiitf  1 
>«vi'.    Addresa 

, .' WERTHAN  BAG  CO. 

1 12  Dock  St.        St,  L.ouia,  Mo. 


EMPTy 

Sags  I 


FIREE  ^«  Hay  Balers 
-our  latest  Hay.BalInc  Profit.BMh 
WRITB  — ■•«  m»n*»rfut  1»l« 
makiNC  opportunity  witli  an 
ADMIRAL  PS!m 

Hcjt  powerfal,  almpl*,  lerar  neto. 
ciple.    Tmmt—t  buatlubata 
SO  f  I ■ 


Tr •■Midova  war  hay  damand.  Cola 
»ah  iMllna  for  aalf  and  oelabbora. 
^^•ntelaaaU-Writa 

aMHMfciMV  mcaa co«w«mv 

e>»ea  lu 


city,  I 


I 
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Bind«»r  Ttvin**  Oran«es  Farmeis'  cmbsitetour 
inner    IWine  r^ic*.     Famer    a«cnu  wanted. 


Write  us. 


Theo.  Burl  A  Sons, 


M drone,  Ohio. 
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Pennst^toHiet 


3^n»*i9,^  mm 
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Pen nsvtvdnia  Farmer 
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Spray  with  the  best   and  assure 
yourself  of  perfect  protection 

All  Kil-Tone  Products  are  man- 
ufactured by  experts,  who  have 
spent  years  investigating  your 
spraying  problems,  so  as  to  give 
you  materials  which  are  quick 
acting  poisons  and  active  fungi- 
cides. 

They  are  now  acknowledged  by 
most  of  the  leading  ground  crop 
and  fruit  growers  to  be  the  best  on 
the  market.They  can  be  obtained 
in  either  paste  or  powder  form. 

Bring  your  crops  to  maturity  in 
a  sound,  healthy  condition  and 
assure  yourself  of  obtaining  the 
highest  price.  Write  for  inatructioe 
bool^lets  covering  spraying  of  allcrops . 

Reading  Bone  Fertilizer   Company 

Reading,  Pa. 

State  Distributora 

THE  KIL-TONE  COMPANY 

VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


Plants      Plants 


AU  leading  varieties  now  ready.  Toma- 
to plants  price  $1.50  per  1000.  Cabbage 
plants  $1.00  per  1000.  Pepper  plants 
$3.00  per  1000.  Celery  plants  ready 
June    10th. 

OROL  LEDDEN,        Sewell,  N.  J. 
Bell  Phone    9J-2 

Lartut  Grmoer  of  cegelabU  f>lanU 
bt  New  Jerty. 


Contractors  to  the  Goremmeni 

TAPES 

FDR  TYING 

CELERY 

I  ASPARAGUS 
IN   FAST  COLORS 
Hoff man-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 
312    Market    Street,    Philadelphia. 


Garden  and  Truck  Crops 


Save  Sweet  Com  Seed  Early 

Sweet  corn  seed  that  Is  grown 
early  in  the  season  may  be  left  on 
the  stalks  until  it  Is  thoroly  ripe  and 
hard.     That  which  is  grown  late  in 


stretching  the  truth  until  it  disgusts 
the  farmers  and  excites  the  city 
people? 

Home  Grown  Seed  Fotafoes 
A  few  years  ago  northern  grown 


'^  cultures    and   the   directions   needed 
are  obtainable  from  them. 

At  present,  however,  we  believe 
that  the  glue  method  of  inoculating 
is  preferable.  Dissolve  about  6 
ounces  of  glue  in  a  gallon  of  hot 
water;  allow  the  water  to  cool  and 
then  moisten  the  bean  seed  with  it 
and  immediately  sift  over  the  moist 
seed  a  little  fresh  soil  from  a  soy- 
bean field.     Two  quarts  of  this  soil 


the  soybean  seed,  and  the  sifting 
should  simply  be  continued  until  the 
seed    gets    plainly   dirty.      Both    soil 


perfect  itself  as  the  earlier  com  has.  potatoes  planted  the  larger  the  yield 
Sometimes  the  birds  will  force  the  ^ju  |,g  Consequently  many  farm- 
grower  to  gather  the  seed  ears  earl-  g^s  got  into  the  habit  of  planting 
ier  than  he  otherwise  would.  In  northern  grown  seed  as  early  as  pos- 
that  case  the  seed  corn  will  be  a  lit-  ^^^^^  g^ch  spring.     Much  of  the  crop 


the   summer   will    have    to    complete  ^^^^    potatoes    were   supposed    to    be  rJl^^lvl™?^l!°/T//.J!'^.?l!,  °i 

its  growth  in  the  fall  when  the  dews   ^^e  only  thing  to  plant,  because  they 

are   heavy,    the   days   short    and    the  actually     produced     a     better     yield 

nights  cold.     Consequently  that  seed   than  our  home  grown  seed.  It  just  ,         a     u     ^A   v.     ^      ,        ,  ,  ,u^ 

T„«n    ^^^T^,.   tioTfo   fha.   /inr.rwi.fi,nitv    tn  .                  .          ,            .  and   seed  should  be  kept  out  of  the 

will   never   have   the   opportunity    to  happens  that  the  earlier  we  get  our  ,,   .  ,          .                     ..  ,*"    „   ^  ».     ,^ 

^^  *  light  so   far  as  possible   and  should 

be  planted  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  sifting.  This  method  is  proving 
very  satisfactory  in  the  work  here, 
and  if  you  are  unable  to  secure  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  soil  from  soy- 
bean fields  near  your  place,  it  is 
possible  that  some  could  be  obtained 
from  the  station  when  you  need  it, 
simply  for  the  cost  of  securing  it. 

There  is  very  little  difference  In 
final  effect  on  the  soil  between  appli- 
cations of  lump  lime  properly  slaked 
and  applications  of  pulverized  lime- 
stone. It  takes  nearly  two  tons  of 
the  latter  to  equal  one  ton  of  the 
former,  however,  so  that  the  relative 
cost  of  the  two  operations  should 
be  the  determining  factor. 


tie  soft.     If  it  is  stored  In  bulk,  it 
may   mold;    therefore,   it   is   well    to 


growing    within    the   jurisdiction    of 
the    Pennsylvania    Parmer    is     sold 


spread  it  out  in  a  very  warm,  dry  g^rly  in  the  summer.  That  which  is 
place  until  it  is  thoroly  dry.  In  this  saved  for  winter  sales,  home  use  and 
way  the  grower  will  have  a  depend-  perhaps  for  seed  purposes  has  com- 
able  supply  of  seed  that  will  come  pigted  its  growth  by  mid-summer  and 
up   strong   even   under   adverse   con-  the   crop   of   potatoes   has    to  lay   in 


ditions. 

Crates  and  Hampers  Scarce 

Strawberries  were  much  earlier 
this  season  than  usual  and  they  sold 
at  a  good  price  as  a  rule.  It  is  well 
that  they  did,  because  the  container 
had  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  selling 
price.  Crates  which  hold  32  quarts 
cost  55  cents  and  the  gift  24-quart 
crates  cost  35  cents.  Asparagus 
growers  find  it  quite  impossible  to 
obtain  asparagus  crates  and  are 
forced  to  use  strawberry  crates;  in 
fact,  many  growers  are  forced  to  use 
Georgia  peach  carriers  which  they 
may  happen  to  have  on  hand.  Green 


the  hot  soil  until  it  is  dug  early  in 
the  fall.  During  that  time  the  pota- 
toes become  dead  ripe  and  old  and 
if  they  are  planted  the  next  spring 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce as  well  as  northern-grown  seed. 
Surely  there  is  some  very  good 
reason  for  this.  Northern  grown 
potatoes    grow    where    the   season   is 

cool   and  short  with  the  result   that  

the  potatoes  are  still  growing  when  The  peach  growers  of  northen  and 
frost  kills  the  vines.  The  potatoes  gome  parts  of  western  Pennsylvania 
are  green,  vigorous  and  when  planted  face  a  serious  situation  due  to  the  ex- 
the  next  spring  they  are  very  pro-  treme  low  temperatures  the  past  win- 
ductive.  One  drawback  to  the  north-  jgy  The  wood  froze  to  the  trunks 
em  grown  seed  is  that  it  carries  con-  j^  many  cases,  while  in  virtually  all 
siderable    more    disease,    as    a    rule,   ^ases  buds  and  small  twigs  froze 


FROZEN  PEACH  TBEES 


peas  and  hampers  are  going  to  mar-  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  learning  to  produce 
ket  in  large  quantities.     Those  grow-  ^^^.^  ^^^  ..^^^^^,.  ^^^^  ^^  planting 

late  in  the  summer;  any  time  in  Au- 
gust seums  Lo  be  early  enough.  It 
is  planted  a  little  closer  than  the 
regular  crop  and  if  the  grower  will 
wait  2  or  3  weeks  after  the  vines 
are  killed  by  frost,  he  will  find  a 
heavy  set  of  medium  sized  potatoes 
that  will  outyield  most  anything  he 
can  buy,  when  planted  the  next 
spring.     Seed  which  is  to  be  planted 


ers  who  have  their  hampers  on  hand 
may  thank  their  lucky  stars  and 
their  own  good  foresight  and  judg- 
ment as  well.  Hampers  are  selling 
at  16  cents  each  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  them.  In  war  times 
nothing  gets  cheaper;  the  only  thing 
that  depreciates  in  value  is  money. 
Packages  are  terribly  high  priced 
but  the  selling  prices  are  as  a  rule 


leroic  measures  are  necessary  to 
save  trees  so  damaged.  The  best 
treatment  is  "dehorning,"  according 
to  Mr.  Mason  of  Stata  College,  Pa. 
The  frozen  wood  may  be  cut  back  as 
far  as  the  damage  extends,  even  to 
the  trunks,  although  in  such  ex- 
treme cases  it  is  more  practical  to 
remove  the  injured  tree  and  plant  a 
new  one. 

Where  the  injury  extends  only  to 


high  enough  to  make  up  for  it.  The  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  summer  is  grown  the  sea-   ^^^  ^"«er  limbs,  the  dehorned  tree. 


243  Acres  * 'Early"  Land  $3000 
Pr.  Horses,  8  Cows 

BulU  helfnr.  other  Biock,  potato  (JlRgt-r.  mower,  rake, 

frtow.harrows. cultivator,  wagoas,  hameiu.  tfiols,  etc., 
ncludfd.  Warm  early  soil.  Bouthern  and  pastern  sx- 
DO.ur«,  productive  fields,  spring-watered,  wire-fenced 
nanure.  estimated  2000  cl'^.  wood.  50.000  ft.  timlwr, 
apDle  orchard,  6-room  house,  big  basement  barn,  silo, 
Doultry.  hog.  wagon  houses,  granary.  Convenient 
school,  milk  station,  gtores.  In  grand  section.  In- 
valid owner  Bacrlncee  everything  for  (.tOOO,  easy 
terms.  Detall-i  this  splendid  farm  page  R.  strouts 
Catalog  with  other  bargains,  many  with  stork,  tools, 
crops  Included;   copy  free.  ^^^^,„^ 

E    A    STROUT    FARM  AGENCY  

Dep*.  1705.       Land  Title  BIdg..        Philadelphia.  P». 

Vegetable  Plants 

Millions  of  them.  Leading  varieties  of  Ton^t«,  Ca«>. 
bage,  cauliflower,  pepper.  Egg  Plant,  Sweet  Potato, 
liBttuoe,  Beet  and  Celery,  cet  my  price  on  plants  sent 
by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid, and  ipeciai  prioe  on  large  orders. 
C.  E.  PIELD.  SEWELL,  N.  J 


grower  who  is  a  good  business  man 
will  try  his  very  best  to  be  prepared 
for  the   emergency   so   that    he   will 
not    have    to 
should  be  tending  his  crops. 


will    put   out   a   heavy    new    growth 


son  before  and  it  is  better  if  it  can 

be   held    in  cold   storage   from   April   *°^  'o™  *  ^^w  head  In  a  year.     On 
until   about   2   weeks  before  it  is  to   ^^^^   new  wood   there  will   be   fruit- 
chop    wood    when    he  ^^  planted.  However,  it  may  be  kept  ^"^S'  8°  t^^t  in  many  cases  the  crop 
"'  spread  out  in  a  cool  dry  place  pro-   ^^^  following  year  Is  not  much   re- 

vided    the   sprouts    are    removed    oc- 
casionally.— R.    W.   DeBaun. 


Farmers  Are   Getting   Bich? 

I  have  just  read  a  wonderful  ac- 
count about  an  early  tomato  grower 
who  cleared  nearly  |3,000  last 
year  on  less  than  5  acres  of  toma- 
toes. What  is  more,  that  was  after 
all  expenses  for  production  and  sell- 
ing were  paid.  The  writer  said  that 
it  was  a  common  thing  for  the  grow- 
er to  make  that  fine  profit. 

Of  course,  I  believe  it  but  I  would 
sooner  see   it   done.      City   folks 


duced.  Dehorning  should  be  done 
early  in  May,  when  the  buds  are  be- 
ginning to  push  out.  At  that  time 
the  ends  of  the  limbs  will  not  dry 
out,  and  the  large  cuts  will  heal 
quickly. 

Intensive  cultivation    Is    essential 

after  dehorning.  Cultivate  the  ground 

thoroly  every  ten  or  fifteen  days,  so 

as   to   maintain    a   good    dust    mulch 

"Having  removed  the  peach   trees  until   July   15.     Then   sow   the   best 

from   among   the   apple   trees   in   my  cover-crop    for    the    locality,    prefer- 

be-  orchard  preparatory  to  sewing  in  al-   ably  one  of  the  clovers. 


Timely   Fruit  Note$ 

By  Dr.   J.  P.   Stewart 
Soybeans  in  an  Orcliard 


lieve   it    and    believe   that    they   can   falfa,  I  wish 
do   it.      The  result  of  printing  such   humus  crop. 


to  BOW  soybeans  for  a       Unless     the    trees     are    cultivated 
As  this  is  a  new  crop   they  will  put  out  a  very  short  growth 


stories  is  that  the  city  folks  believe  to  me  I  am   writing  to  you   for  In-  and  most  likely  succumb  the  follow- 


formation.  How  many  soybeans  shall 
I  sow  per  acre  and  when? 
Where  can  I  procure  the  culture  for 
inoculation?  How  much  of  this  per 
acre?     How  expensive  is  it? 


Vegetable  Plants  ?^^'Xi^''&t'^"'f^^ 

60e-30O-tl  20;  Po»»tpald.     $2.2.S  per  lOOO  not  pre-paid, 
other  plants  in  season.    David  Rodway,     Hartly,  I>el. 


t?^»  Cn\^  Cow  peas  $3. 00  and  $3.50  budhel.     Hoy 
ror  r>aie  Bean<i  $3.50  ami  t.l.OO  bushel     Crimson 


Clover  3ee«l  115.00  bushel. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND, 


MILPORD.  DEL. 


HAY 


To  The   oi/l  Reliable   House 
McCaflr«i^«  <«*w 
•2Ma  W«toli  Bl<t,     mikgrfh,  P«, 


that    the    farmers    are   getting    rich, 

when  most  of  them  are  actually  too 

poor  to   have   a   supply  of  water   In 

their  homes.     The  farmer  who  reads 

such   a   misleading  story   is   inclined 

to   condemn   all   the  good   papers  as 

well  as  the  poor  ones.     Perhaps  after  lump  lime  or  ground  rock?" — H 

all   the  optimistic   farmer  himself  Is    A.,  Cumberland  County,  Pa. 

to    blame.      One    of    the    joys    of    a 

farmer's  life  is  to  blow  about  a  cer- 


Ing  winter. 
July  15. 


Do  not  cultivate  after 


Prof.  Watts  saye:     "We  can  smile 

all  we  want  to  about  girl  and  women 

Which  is  better  for  an  acid  soil,   farmers,    but    one    thing    is    certain: 

W.  they  will  be  used  in  large  numbers 
for  food  production  work  if  the  war 
Soybeans  used  as  an  orchard  eov-  continues  much  longer.  They  are 
er  crop  are  generally  sown  about  the  anxious  to  do  their  bit  and  they  are 
tain  particularly  profitable  crop  he  last  of  June  or  the  first  of  July,  at  becoming  better  organized  every  day 
had  a  few  years  ago.  Wouldn't  the  the  rate  of  40  to  50  pounds  of  seed  for  real  farm  and  garden  work.  We 
farmers  and  the  agricultural  writers   to  the  acre.  should  plan  to  use  them  as  much  as 

have  a  better  reputation  if  they  tried  The  commercial  materials  for  In-  possible  In  order  that  men  may  be 
to  tell  the  truth  in  a  very  accurate  oculating  soybeans  are  obtainable  available  for  the  army  and  kinds  of 
and  encouraging  manner  rather  than  from   flrnu   which   manufacture   the  work  which  women  can  not  do." 


^Oftltrp 


BELGIAN  HAEE  MANAGEMENT 


On  the  farm  there  is  a  chance 
to  make  the  Belgian  hare  profitable 
as  well  as  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
a  pleasing  variation  in  the  home  food 
supply.  We  keep  the  hares  mainly 
for  two  reasons.  They  furnish  an 
inexpensive  source  of  meat  supply  at 
home  which  is  always  ready  for  use. 
The  cost  of  feeding  the  hares  is 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  feeding 
poultry. 

What  do  Belgian  hares  need  to 
keep  them  in  a  healthful  condition? 
Almost  anything  that  a  cow  will  eat 
is  relished  by  a  hare.  In  the  sum- 
mer the  hares  like  fresh  clover,  the 
trimmings  from  vegetables  and  such 
waste  material  which  is  of  no  value 
worth  mentioning,  A  few  extra 
rows  of  vegetables  in  the  garden  will 
raise  a  bountiful  supply  of  food  for 
storing  for  winter  feed.  The  hare 
will  enjoy  carrots,  mangels,  cab- 
bages or  turnips  and  it  takes  a  syr- 
prisingly  small  amount  of  cheap  feed 
to  keep  a  few  hares  for  home  use. 
Skim  milk  is  relished  by  the  hares. 
When  the  does  are  feeding  their 
young  it  pays  to  give  them  milk  and 
also  oats.  The  amount  of  oats  nec- 
essary will  not  be  large  and  the  im- 
provement in  the  quality  and  growth 
of  the  young  will  be  more  than  worth 
the  extra  expense.  In  the  winter  the 
clover  chaff  which  falls  on  the  bam 
floor  around  the  mangers  can  be 
scraped  up  and  saved  for  feeding 
the  hares. 

The  large  item  in  managing  the 
hares  is  the  labor.  While  they  do 
not  take  much  time  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  regular  attention  Is 
necessary  for  success.  Twice  a  day 
the  feeding  work  should  be  care- 
fully followed  out.  Of  course  this 
takes  time  on  a  stock  farm  but  if 
the  Belgian  hare  business  can  be 
turned  over  to  the  children  it  will 
pay.  They  will  enjoy  the  care  of 
the  hares  and  it  will  teach  them 
some  of  the  rules  of  managing  ani- 
mals. If  they  do  the  work  they  can 
also  receive  the  profits  from  the 
business  and  this  will  be  a  stimula- 
tion. 

The  hare  Is  a  healthful  animal 
and  much  easier  to  raise  than  poul- 
try. The  diseases  that  trouble  them 
can  largely  be  avoided  by  furnishing 
hutches  that  are  clean  and  reached 
by  the  sunlight.  A  hutch  six  feet 
long,  three  feet  deep  and  a  foot  high 
will  be  about  right  for  one  breeding 
doe.  There  should  be  a  closed  nest 
in  one  end  for  the  young.  It  pays 
to  keep  the  hutches  clean  as  there 
is  little  satisfaction  in  raising  the 
animals  unless  they  are  maintained 
in  the  healthful  condition  which 
means  vigorous  young  that  grow 
rapidly  and  find  a  ready  sale. 

Several  years  ago  the  Belgian  hare 
business  was  a  sort  of  craze  and 
many  men  lost  money  by  considering 
It  a  get-rich-quick  scheme.  It  is 
much  like  any  other  business  and 
yields  only  a  fair  profit  for  the 
amount  of  time  and  money  expended. 
However,  as  meat  products  are  In- 
creasing in  value  it  seems  only  logi- 
cal that  many  city  buyers  will  be- 
come Interested  in  Belgian  Lare  meat 
as  a  means  of  cutting  down  their  cost 
of  living.  In  our  community  some 
farmers  prefer  the  hare  to  poultry 
meat  and  they  raise  hares  just  for 
their  own  use  without  making  any 
effort  to  sell  much  of  the  stock.  Aa 


the  demand  grows  many  farmers  will 
have  a  chance  to  sell  breeding  stock 
to  city  buyers  and  other  farmers 
who  wish  to  raise  the  animals  on  a 
small  scale.  With  one  pair  a  fair 
supply  of  rabbit  meat  is  assured  as 
the  doe  can  safely  be  bred  about 
four  times  each  year.  The  economy 
in  feeding  hares  is  their  strongest 
point,  in  our  opinion.  With  all  grain 
crops  high  in  price  the  poultryman 
has  a  much  more  serious  problem 
than  the  producer  of  hares  and  rab- 
bits.— R.    G.    Kirby,    Michigan. 


JUNE  POULTRY  POINTEES 


When  the  summer  sun  becomes 
hot  the  little  chicks  in  the  brood 
coops  need  protection.  If  the  coops 
are  allowed  no  shade  and  the  chicks 
cannot  range  in  the  shade  they  will 
suffer  and  their  growth  will  be  re- 
tarded. About  the  finest  shade  that 
we  have  been  able  to  supply  for 
chicks  are  long  rows  of  Cuthbert 
raspberries.  These  canes  grow  a 
dense  mass  of  foliage  and  the  small 
chicks  can  hide  among  the  green 
leaves  and  range  along  the  shaded 
rows.  The  coops  should  be  placed 
close  enough  to  the  berry  rows  so 
that  they  will  receive  some  of  the 
shade  and  in  that  way  the  mother 
hen  is  better  able  to  stand  the  long 
hot  days. 


We  have  heard  the  use  of  shallow 
pans  advised  for  watering  flocks  of 
poultry.  In  our  experience  the  hens 
walk  in  the  pans  and  the  water  is 
soon  unfit  for  use.  By  giving  the 
water  in  a  galvanized  iron  pail  it 
keeps  fresh  and  clean  for  a  longer 
time.  Place  the  pail  in  the  shade 
and  change  the  water  twice  each  day 
during   hot   weather.      Do   not    place 

Hoon    nalla    nf    wat«»r    In    var«l9    iwhprG 

« —  ^    ^ --  —    , 

young  chicks  are  ranging  or  some 
of  them  will  fly  up  on  the  edge  of 
the  pail  and  then  possibly  tumble 
in  and  drown. 


In  feeding  sour  milk  to  chicks  it 
it  necessary  to  use  sanitary  feeders 
or  clean  the  dishes  very  often.  It 
might  be  mentioned  that  a  sanitary 
feeder  is  not  always  sanitary.  They 
must  also  be  frequently  scrubbed  and 
scalded  to  keep  them  in  fit  condition 
for  use.  Many  small  chicks  are  lost 
every  year  from  careless  feeding  in 
dirty  dishes.  It  often  leads  to  cases 
of  bowel  trouble  during  hot  weather 
which   might   be  easily   avoided. 


The  best  method  of  keeping  down 
red  mites  is  prevention.  Every 
week  it  pays  to  paint  the  roosts  with 
kerosene  oil.  Do  not  wait  until 
clusters  of  the  red  mites  hang  be- 
neath the  roosts,  all  filled  full 
of  the  red  blood  which  it  has  taken 
good  poultry  feed  to  produce.  When 
they  are  well  established  in  every 
crevice  in  the  poultry  house  it  means 
a  lot  of  work  to  eradicate  them. 


Young  chicks  can  run  in  the  vege 
table  garden  to  the  advantage  of 
the  growing  crops.  They  will  gath 
er  many  bugs  and  the  amount  of 
scratching  that  they  do  in  the  rows 
will  not  harm  the  vegetables.  We 
raise  chicks  with  the  potatoes,  man- 
gels, beets,  carrots  and  radishes  with- 
out any  losses.  They  will  sometimes 
pick  the  young  onions  and  they  will 
injure  cabbages  and  ripe  tomatoes, — 
R,  O.  Kirby,  Michigan. 


Turn  under  the  straw,  leaves,  and 
litter;  don't  burn  them.  Humus  is 
not  made  of  smoke. 


€>a 


CENTER  SHEAR  SILO  FILLERS 


BEFORE  you  buy  an'ensil- 
age  cutter — investigate-^ 
make  comparisons — study 
different  makes  fromi  the  stand- 
point of  durability,  economical 
running,  freedom  from  trouble 
and  break-downs.  Men  who  study 
silo  fillers  carefully  before  buying, 
select  Kalamazoo  because  of  these 

10  Big  Features 

1— Malleable,  unbreakable  knife  whed. 
S— All  working    parta    covered  to  mewnt 

accidents. 
3 — Center  -  shear  cat   c>vea  even  flov  of 

ensilage. 
4 — ^Absence  of  vibration  lengthens  life  of 

machine. 
8-^^33  power  required  because  of  center* 

shear  and  no  vibration. 
C— Triple  feed  rollers  insure  steady  feeding. 

The  biggest  of  all  these  big  Kalamazoo  features  b  the  center- 
•hear  cut.      It  means  smoother  running,  less  power,  less  vibratioa 

**    and  longer  life  to  the  machme. 


7— Strong,  sturdy,  life-time  frame  of  chan- 
nel steel. 

8— Reversible  shear  bar  a^ves  four  catting 
edges. 

9— Hard  oil  cui>s  i>rovide  ample  lubrication 
for  every  part. 
10— OUard  to  prevent  acckleot  in  case  belt  slips. 
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WIUTB  TODAY  for  catalog  shtming 
three  sixes  of  silo  fillers.    Buy  tout  cuttar 
early  to  avoid  possible  disappointment  because  of 
a  last  minute  rush.    Play  safe — get  your  cutter  oofVl  Get 
a  Kalamazoo — "the  world's  standard." 

If  you  need  a  silo,  ask  for  the  Kalamazoo  Catalog  of 
Tile  and  Wood  SUos. 
KALAMAZOO  TANK  A  SILO  CO^  Dtftml 


Wt  an  iMn  tkh  Shss  lllustriM  Hire  firaSlMit  Tlaa  Osli 

Itlttht  Bttt  Mi  Strtigtst  Madt  Shot 

Enr  mmtt  fir  Ikls-U*  Pita 

It  for  any  reuon  you  are  dlRsAtlnAed  with  thta 
Hhoe  we  asrue  to  refund  you'' muoev.  Take  sdvan- 
tace  of  ttUB  ezoepttonauy  good  offer. 


-J 


rncc    -^        t^KnwKt< 

A  Bboe  lor  work  around 

the  farm.  WIU  stand  the 

acids    ol    the   barnyard 

A  give  unequalled  wear 

andsatUfaction.    Made 

on  the  tamoas   Munson 

bM.  eookfartabla.  ItU  Boid<«l 

work   shoe.      Good  strofic 

BUck  otTan.  Stxra: 

etoll.    Bztrmwide. 

Catalii  M  R^snt 

No.  lOSChOapt. « 


Kill  All  Flies  I  "^Sr' 

Placed  anywhere.  Datoy  fly  KMI«r  attracts  and  killsall 
flies.    Meat, clean,  ornamental, ooDTenient,  and  cheap. 

Lasts    all     season. 
IMade  of  metal .  can't 
•pillor  tipover;  will 
notsollor  injure  any- 
thin  ir.      Guaranteed 
efrectlre.    Ask  for 
Daisy  Fly  KIIIm' 
••14  by  dealer* .  or  C  sent 
br  express,  prepaid,  $1.0<k 
NAKOLO  SOMtaS,  1 80  Oa  Kalb  Ave.,  Braaklya,  N.  V 


CashforOld  False  Teeth  ,5?,°  U'£?a 


We  pay  up  to  $20  per  set.  al<io  cash  for  old  gold,  silve  r 
platinum,  dental  gold  and  old  gold    Jewelry .    W  lU  send 
cash  by    return    mall    and  will  hold     go<  "      ""  ''" 
tor  sender's  approval  ol  your  price.      Nfal 


Maier'd  Tooth  Specialty , 


obda 
to 
2007  9.  Sth  St..  Phlla 


10  days 


Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


Ship  Your  Live  Poultry  and 
s  to  a  Reliable  Firm 


Reading  Chemical  Co. 

Our  products  are  the  best  of  their  kind, 

Hennesy'a  Scientific    Formula 
Fertilizers 

are  dependable  at  all  times  because 
they  are  scientifically  compounded. 

Hennesy's   Peerless  Brand] 
Hydr«t*d  Lime 

will  correct  soil  addky  at  low  cost. 
Shipped  in  50  lb.  sacks.  Easy  to 
handle,  saving  time,  labor  and  aruwy- 
ance   in    handling  and  applying   to  soil. 

-  Write  and  get  our  price*  and  litera- 
ture covering  all  our  products.  See  for 
yourself  how  you  can   save. 

Reading   Chemical   G>. 

25  North  Sixth  Street, 
Reading,  Penna. 


Eggi 


We  get  the  l>est  price  lor  you  and  guarantee  promot 
returns.  Ask  the  publishers  of  this  paper  or  your  banx- 
er  as  to  our  Financial  Responsibility.  Write  for  prices 
at  once 

J.  K.  aCHCLTZ  A  CO..        Commission  Merchants. 
36  8.  Water  Street.  Pblladoipbia.  Pa. 


Day  Old  Chicks 

250.000  for  1918.  10  varle»'es.  $10  per  100  and  up. 
shipbr  parcel  post  prepaid.  Pure  breo.  hatched 
right.strong guarantee.  O't  our  special  summer  pnoes. 
oTve  UH  a  trial  and  you  will  rome  again.  Huber* 

Reliable  hatchery.  Hi  W.Fremoat  St.,Fostorla.O. 


■p*    _  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  100  O.T.C.  and  large  York- 
MTlflS  nhire  croM,  100  Berkahlre  and  O.  I.  C.  cross.  6 
week  old  $10  each.    50  shoati  12  week  old   $15  each. 
These  pig  are  from  large  growthy  stock. 
D.  REEVES.  LE.V1NOTON,     MASS. 


FOR  SALE 

Five  Re«htered  Chester  Whit-  Boars.  All  fine  Indi- 
viduals. Sire:  Macbeth  2ad  53109,  he  by  Macbeth 
42028  from  Teronia  47336.  Dam:  Jewile«A.')A4  by  New 
York  Joker  23263  fromSueTodd  69680. The  papers  with 
each  animal.  Priced  to  Sell.  First  come:  Flrgt  8er\-ed. 
F.L.SIMMONS.  R.  F.D.I.  Drumore,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BULLS  RT'^'i';^'?""^   *°** 

^OHN  L.  VAN  HOSN.  TIU>Y.       PMfNA. 
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priess  and  t«9iiM. 
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bieydas  ana  snppbea.    Get 
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Cycto  Company 
MpkTTI  Chieas* 


Get  The 

Thrift  Stamp 

Habit 

We  are  offering  Thrift  Stamps 
to  boys  and  girls  in  exchange  for 
a  little  pleasant  work  in  their 
spare  time. 

Write  tor  full  particulars  re- 
garding our  Thrift  Stamp  offer  to 
boys    and    girls. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261  S.   3rd  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


?i-;^^ 


wTvr^fj'  "*»  ^■'p^* 
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PennsyWemia  Farmer 


June  15,  laia. 


rfune  15,  1918. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 
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GETTDTG  THE  FOOD  ACROSS 


liable  sources.     Tn  total  animals  the  duty  to  contribute  to  a  need  which.       The  following  resolution  was  un- 
Allies  have  decreased  their  herds  and   is    so    urgent;    a   need    which    affects   animously  adopted: 
A  Few  Sidelights  on  Eesults  of  In-   flocks    45,787.000    head    while    Ger-  the  flrst  rank  of  the  fighting  strength        Whereas,      the   bean    producers   of 
temational  Food   Sharing  many    has    reduced    hers    about    18,-  of   the   nation,    namely    rifle   produc-   New  York  state   have   large   quanti- 

000,000     head — only     slightly     more  tion.      The  prices   which   can   be  ob-  ties  of  beans  on  hand  that  they  are 

The  United   States  Food   Adminis-   ^^^"  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  many.      The  figures  tained  for  walnut  logs  have  increas-    unable  to  market,   and 
tration    is    a   war    institution    whose   include  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  Neu-  ed  probably  by  100  percent  since  the       Whereas,  it  is  reported  that  there 

principal  concern  is  feeding  the  peo- 
ple whose  armies  are  arrayed  against 
the  common  enemy.     Below  are  sum 


tral    nations    show    a    total    net    re-  European  war  started.  It  is  probable   is   a   great   shortage   of   food   in   this 

duction    amounting    to    1,412,000    of  that  they  will   not  continue  as  high   country,   therefore  be  It 

these    animals.      The    European    loss   after   the   war.      Owners   will    there-       Resolved,     that  it  is  the  desire  of 


marized    some    of    the    more    impor-   thus   exceeds   65,000,000    head    with-   fore   bo    making    no    financial    sacri-    this    meeting    that    Mr.    Strivings    be 


tant    conditions    prevailing    now    aa 


out    taking    into    consideration  sAus-   fice   in  selling   at   this   time.      More-   asked  to  present  the  situation  to  the 


compared  with  a  year  ago  when  the  t^^^'      Turkey      and      Russia     which  over    many    of    the    walnut    trees    in   state    and    Federal      Food    Adminis- 


would,   undoubtedly,   bring  the   total   the  woodlands  have   reached   matur-  trations    and  ask   them   to   do   all    in 

to  over  100,000,000.  ity,   and   are  gradually   deteriorating  their    power    to    stimulate    the    con- 

The  total  number  of  cattle,  sheep  Thus    their     value    and      usefulness  sumption  of  beans  and  thereby  help 

and   hogs  now   in   the  United   States  would  be  decreasing  year  after  year,  out  our  food  that  is  already  scarce. 

is   about   187,000.000,      according  to  Trees    which    are    growing     in    the        The  conference  voted  further  that 

best  estimates,  which  makes  a  strik-  woods    afford    the   best   material,    es-  there    should    be     an    inspection    of 

ing    comparison    with    the    European   pecially  for  gun  stocks,   for  the  rea-  bean    fields    for    seed    proposed    later 

.  H     th        depletion    of     100,000,000      animals,   son  that  they  contain  a  greater  per-  in    the  season    by    representatives   of 

I^t-.TrTJ^^r^frift/T^^  llw    w  Briefly,    it   appears   that   Europe   has   cent    of    dark    heartwood.      Sapwood  the    U.    S.    Department    of    Agricul- 

already    lost    considerably    over    half  cannot    be    used    in    gun    stocks    but  ture. 
as  many  meat   animals   as   there  are  is   no   defect   for   airplane  propellers 
in   the  United   States   today. 


Food    Administration    was    being    or- 
ganized. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact 
that  these  results  were  possible  only 
thru  the  whole-hearted  support  of 
the  nation  to  *the  general  food  pro- 
gram.     And    because   of    the    efforts 


should    be    interested    in    what    has 
been  accomplished. 

Pork  Exports 
Exports  of  pork  products  for 
March,  1918,  were  over  50  percent 
larger  than  for  any  previous  month 
in  the  past  seven  years  and  almost 
three  times  as  great  as  the  highest 
amount  exported  in  any  month  in  the 
four   years    before    1915. 


Dr.    M.    P.    Barrus   of   the   Depart- 


NEW  FARM  LOAN  ISSUE 


Many    trees    growing    in     the     open,   ^^^^  ^^  pj^„^  Pathology  of  Cornell, 
however,  can  be  used  and  if  the  own- 
er  desires   to  sell    them,  they   should 


outlined  what  the  department  is.  do- 
ing    in    striving     to     control     bean 
be  put  on  the  market.      Shade   trees  ^jgeases.      Professor   John   Barron   of 
In    popularitv    and    usefulness    the  ^^o"*    ^o"^^^    ^"^    buildings    should   ^^^  Department   of  Farm   Crops  was 

not    be    cut.    neither    should    young  ^^^^^^^    ^^^     outlined      the    general 


bean  situation  in  the  state. 

It    was    suggested    that    the    Food 


Beef  Exports 


federal    land    bank    system    has    ex 

,    ,      ,,  ^   .,  _,, ^    „,^   trees    too    small    for    practical    pur 

ceeded    all    expectations.      There   are  ^ 

now        outstanding       approximat^y  P°^^^  ^®  taken. 

$160,000,000  of  farm  loan  bonds  se-        The  Government  has  made  special   Administration     advise    the    use     of 

Exports      of     beef      products     for  cured  by  mortgages  approved  by  the  request   to  mill  men  and  other  users   beans   as   a  substitute   for  the   foods 

March,    1918,    were    more    than    20    twelve    land    banks    located    in    dif-  that   walnut  lumber  be  used   for  no   that  are  now  scarce. — E.  C.  W. 

nercent  higher  than  for  any  previous   ferent   sections   of   the   country,    and  other   than    war    munition    purposes.  

month  in  the  past  seven  years  and  applications  for  loans  to  farmers  are  It  is  the  duty  of  parties  selling  this 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  high-  said  to  be  increasing  steadily.  A  material  to  make  sure  that  it  even- 
est  amount  exported  in  any  month  new  issue  of  farm  loan  bonds  has  tually  geis  into  the  Government's 
in  the  four  years  before  1915.  just  been  authorized  for  an  indefln-  hands.  Certain  mill  firms  nave  con- 
Tin,  +  ^  Tn  r  ^  ^te  amount,  the  total  depending  upon  tracts  with  the  Government  and  the  United  States  consumed  more 
Wheat  and  J) lour  Jucports              ^^^    operations    of    the    federal    land  handle  all  material  purchased  either   than  four  million  tons  of  sugar.  The 

banks.      There  is   an    understanding,  J"  the  tree,  log,  or  as  lumber.  wholesale    price   of   refined    sugar   in 

however,    that    $30,000,000    of    these  this    country    at    the   present    time   is 


COMPARATIVE    SUGAR  PRICES 


During  the  first  year  of  the  war. 


Prom  July  1,  1917,  to  March  31, 
1918,  we  exported  to  the  Allies  80,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  or  124  percent  of  the  amount 
available  for  export  on  July  1.  This 
was    possible    thru    conservation    at 


securities   will    be   ready   by   July   1,  NEW  YORK  STATE  BEAU"  GROW-  ^"-^^    P^r   hundred    pounds,    as  com- 

and    a    banking    syndicate    has    been  ERS  MEET  Pared   with   $9.15   last  August.     The 

formed    to   take   and    place   $15,000,-  regulated    wholesale    price    of    sugar 

000  thereof,  with  an  option  upon  the  Fourteen    bean     growing     counties  '^^    various    foreign    countries    makes 


home.      A   year   ago   we   exported   to   remaining   il.'^. 000. 000.    The   rato  of   were    represented    at    a    meeting    of   an    interesting   comparison: 


the    Allies    only    51    percent    of    the 
amount  available  for  export  on  July 


1. 


Exports  of  Other  Cereals 


interest   on   this   new   issue  has  been   New    York     State   growers     held     in        United   Kingdom,   $12.59   per  hun- 

flxed    at    5    percent    per    annum,    as   Rochester,  Wednesday,   May    29.      At  <lred   pounds;    France,    $12.2S;    Italy, 

against   a   4}    percent   rate  upon   the   this   meeting   it   was    decided    that   a  $26.30;      Canada,      $8.07;        United 

last   preceding  farm  loan   bonds,   the   State    Bean    Growers'   Association    be  States,   $7.30. 
Exports  of  rye  and  r>'e  flour  from   increase    having    been    decided    upon   formed.      The  meeting  was  called   to        ^^  increase  of  one  cent  per  pound 

July     1,    1917,     thru     March,     1918,   in  order  to  meet  existing  money  and  order  by  Mr.  Silas  L.   Strivings,  rep-  ^n   the  price  of  sugar  in   the  United 

were    32    percent    larger    than    last   investment    market   conditions.      The   resentative   of   the   Bean   Growers   of  States  would  take  at  least   $82,185,- 

year;    of   barley    55    percent    larger;    new   bonds,   offered   to   the  public   at   New  York  state  on  the  Federal  Food  820  out  of  the  pockets  of  American 

of     oats    and     oatmeal    34      percent    101    and    interest,    yielding    4|    per-  Administration   Bean   Advisory   Com-  consumers  in  one  year, 
larger.                                                              cent,    have,    it    is    announced,    been   mittee. 

"^     already    largely    absorbed    by    inves-        A   committee   made   the    following  FOOD  FACTS  OF  FOREIGN  LANDS 

EUROPEAN   LIVESTOCK  LOSSES      tors.      The   desirability   of    the    farm   recommendations    which    were    adop-  

loan   bonds   is   increased  by   the  fact   ted:  Moderate  shipments  of  wheat  and 

Comparative  losses  in  livestock  by   that    they    are    exempt    from    federal        We    recommend      that     the      bean  flour    are   being   made    for   Australia 

the  warring   and   neutral   nations   of  or  state   taxation,    and   are   also    ac-   growers    of    the    state    form    a    State  to    the   Pacific    coast    of    the    United 

Europe    and    the    general    effect    on   ceptable   as   security   for  government   Bea_n    Growers'   Association.    The   ob-  States, 
their    meat    supply    may    be    judged  deposits,     including     postal     savings  jects  of  the  Association  shall  be:  — 


from  figures  announced  by  the  U.  S.   banks,  in  the  banks  of  the  country 

Food   Administration.  

As  regards  meat,  the  Central  Pow- 
ers were  much  better  prepared  for 
the  war  than  the  Allies.  Altho  the 
Allies  possessed  a  greater  total  num- 
ber   of   meat    animals,      the    Central    pensable  in   the  manufacture  of  gun   no  market) 


1.  To  formulate  plans  that  will  In  spite  of  scarcity  of  implements 
increase  the  consumption  of  beans,  and  shortage  of  farm  labor,  England, 
(This  recommendation  is  made  in  Scotland  and  Wales  have  all  increas- 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  thou-   ed   their  acreage   of   wheat. 

sands  of  bushels  of  beans  now  in  the  — 

Black  walnut   is   practically  indls-.  hands  of  growers  for  which  there  is        Horse  flesh   is  included  among  the 

meats  now  rationed  in  England   un- 


THE      GOVERNMENT      NEEDS 
BLACK  WALNUT  TIMBER 


Powers    had    42     percent    more    per  stocks  and  airplane  propellers.  There  2.     To    use    every    effort    possible  der  the  card  system, 

capita.     This  advantage  amounted  to  Is  no  wood  in  this  country  which  Is  to     secure     a      uniform     system      of  — 

33    animals    of    all    classes    per    100   yet   known   to  be  a  practical   substi-  weighing,   picking  and  marketing.  The    maximum      price    at      which 

population.                                                      tute.     The  production  of  rifles  at  the  3.      To     stimulate*     the     improve-  farmers  may  sell  cattle  for  slaughter 

Due    apparently   to    acquisition    of   arsenals  is  seriously  handicapped  by  ment  of  the  bean  crops  by  selection.  In   Switzerland   has  been  fixed  at  23 

animals  by  conquest,      Germany   has   an  inadequate  supply  of  this  wood,  and    better    methods    of    controlling  cents  per  pound  on  the  farm.     Maxi- 

not  slaughtered   her  home  supply  of        Ohio  woodlands  contain  good  wal-  bean   diseases  and   insect   troubles.  mum  prices  for  meats  have  also  been 

live    stock    as    rapiily    as    otherwise   nut    trees    which    would    assist    ma-  The  oflficers  and   directiors   elected  established, 

would    have   been    necessary.      There  terially    in    supplying     the     Govern-  are    as     follows:      Fitch    M.      Davis,  — 

Is    now    a    practical    exhaustion    of    ment    needs.      There    are    two    very  Livonia,  N.  Y.,  president;  Charles  G.  All   private  stocks   of  olive  oil   in 

animals  In  Belgium,  Serbia  and  Ru-  good   reasons  why  woodl-and   owners  Porter,  Albion,  N.  Y.,  vice-president;  Italy  In  excess  of  actual  family  needs 

mania    as    a    result    of    invasion,    ac-  should  dispose  of  their"  trees   at  this  H.    E.    Cox,    N.    Rush,    N.    Y.,    secre-  have  been  requisitioned  by  the  Gov- 

oording  to  information  from  very  re-    time.       It    is    obvlousily    a    patriotic  tary-treasnrer.  ernment. 


LieeStock 


MORE  PORK  A  NECESSITY 

.The  country  needs  more  meat  to 
win  the  war.  Hoga  supply  meat 
more  quickly  than  any  other  farm 
animal;  therefore  the  demand  must 
be  met  by  raising  more  hogs  on 
the  farms.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  making  a  call  for  an 
increase  of  25  to  50  percent  in  the 
number  of  hogs  raised  and  fattened 
in  this  country.  Most  of  this  in- 
crease is  asked  for  in  the  corn-belt 
states,  but  there  Is  need  of  more 
hogs  in  every  state.  The  demand  is 
certain  to  remain  heavy,  and  prices 
will  be  good.  Just  how  high  pork 
will  sell  for  in  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  no  one  knows,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  demand  will  hold,  and 
all  of  the  sows  bred  now  will  pro- 
duce pigs  for  an  urgent  market. 

In  addition  to  the  Immediate 
needs,  there  is  an  abundant  supply 
•f  grains,  particularly  com,  oats  and 
barley.  Prices  on  these  grains  are 
also  high  and  many  will  be  tempted 
to  sell  In  the  form  of  grain  rather 
than  feed  out  to  stock  on  the  farm. 
But  a  little  figuring  will  show  that 
even  with  ordinary  feeding  the  grain 
may  be  made  to  -bring  more  if  sold 
in  the  form  of  pork.  It  is  good  farm- 
ing to  raise  all  of  the  live  stock  that 
the   farm   will   support. 


WOOL  VALUES 


1.17 
1.07 


Following  is  a  schedule  of  wool 
valuations  as  of  July  30,  1917. 
which  has  been  made  the  base  price 
for  this  year's  clip.  Figures  are  for 
woofLs  on  the  clean  scoured  basis 
and  on  grades  of  Ohio  and  similar, 
including  New  England  states.  New 
York.  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  Mic^gan,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland.  The 
figures  are  as  put  out  in  special  cir- 
cular by  the  Wool  Division  of  the 
Federal    War    Industries    Board: 

Grade  Clean  Scoured  Basis 

Fine    delaine     $1.85 

Fine    clothing     1.70@1.75 

Half-blood    staple     1.68 

Half-blood  clothing  ....  1.60 @  1.62 
Three-eighths  staple  ....  1.45 
Three-eighths  clothing  ..  1.42 
Quarter-bjood  staple  .  .  1.32 
Quarter-blood  qlothing  .  1.30 
Low  quarter-blood  .  . 
Common    and    braid    .  . 

According  to  regulations,  as  pre- 
viously given  in  these  columns,  the 
growers  shall  receive  a  price  for 
wool  based  on  the  above  valuations 
less  the  profit  to  the  dealer  (not  to 
exceed  1*  cents  per  pound  on  total 
.season's  busiaess).  and  less  freight 
to  seaboard,  moisture  shrinkage  and 
interest.  Growers  knowing  the  aver- 
age shrinkage  of  their  wools  can 
calculate  pretty  closely  from  these 
regulations  Just  about  what  they 
should  be  offered  for  their  wool  in 
th^r  local  markets.  Tabulations 
showing  the  average  shrinkage  for 
different  sections  will  be  published 
as  soon   as  available. 

While  growers  may  sell  to  licen- 
sed dealers  In  their  local  markets, 
the  officials  suggest  that  those  who 
desire  to  do  so  may  pool  their  clips 
in  quantities  of  not  less  than  mini- 
mum carloads  of  16,000  pounds  and 
consign  the  wools  so  pooled  as  one 
account  to  any  approved  dealer  in 
any  approved  distributing  center. 
This  may  be  done  thru  county  agents 
or  others,  thus  eliminating  the  prof- 
its of  one  middleman. 
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3449  different  experiments — 
until — finally — the  startling 
results  of  Experiment  3450 
showed  a  long  stride  ahead  in 
all  the  essential  requirements 
for  spark  plug  insulators. 

Champion  34.50  porcelain  is 
€0  far  ahead  of  any  other  in- 
sulators that  it  stands  today 
clearly  and  distinctly  in  a  class 
by  itself — unchallenged. 

Literally,  Experiment  3450 
has  developed  undreamed-of 
Qualities  in  porcelain  for  spark 
plug  insulation. 

So  Champion  Dependability 
takes  on  now  meaning — for  no 
spark  plug  can  be  more  de- 
pendable than  its  insulator. 


A  lAo  Cham|«ion  Spark  pAug  Company,  To!edo»  Ohio 


Thousands  of  different  com- 
binations and  mixtures  of 
materials  gathered  from  all 
over  the  world! 

Each  carefully  recorded 
formula  tested  in  the  labora- 
tory furnaces  under  different 
degrees  of  heat! 

Steady  improvement  In 
spark  plug  porcelains  all  this 
time — but  no  great  gain  upon 
the  increasmglysevereretiuire- 
ments  of  new  developments  in 
gasoline  motors! 
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Dependable  Spark  Plugs  | 


Warranted  to  Cnw  SatUf action 

Oontbauii's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  Positive  Remedy  for 


Curk.  Splint,  SwMny.  Capp^  Hack, 
StrahtMl  T*nd«n«,  F«und«r,  Wind  Puff* 
and  l.«n«»n«M  liaiii  Spavin,  Wlngbaiia 
•nd  atttar  bany  tmnan.  Curt*  akin 
disaaaaa  ar  ParasMaa,  Thrush,  DIpMiai  la. 
Rantavaa  luwaha*  Irawi  llaraaa  ar  Cattla. 

An  a  HMman  Lhthnawl  aad  Antlseptle  for 
external  use  It  la  Uivaluable. 

Every  hottio  of  Cauttic  Baltam  sold  la  war- 
t«nto;l  t«  ifire  natlsfftrtion.  I^lpc  »1.60  per 
bottle.  Hold  bv  dniKixliita,  or  nont  by  par<\!l 
|xi  t,  with  full  (llrivtlons  for  It-i  ii«e.  i^ncl  for 
(luicripilve  drculam,  ttifltlmoui&Li.otc.AdOreas 

The  Uwrence-WUliaou  Co„  aeTeUiid,0. 


li^^JrVINSYDE  TYRES 


armor  f or  BOto  nr««.  rT*T«ai_D  wwoau  a 
Tmm,  I>oabU  tin  ssik 


naatar; 

Aato  A»«aiSrS^^Bt.  Jl|  3gfeS||j; 
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19  Package  sQarantaed  to  gira  aatiafaetioa  or  mooejr 

bsf  k.    11  Paekam  auffieient  for  ordinary  eases. 
WIfUL  lEAlE  Uam  CO..  401  f outt  Afin  mttburs.  Pa. 


LIGHTNING  lt#j 

12c  per  ft*  99%  para  cepparl 

iMrecttoyou,  no  middlerrum  I 

If  ■DO(U  when  rvcein^l  are  not  (aUifac^^ty  | 
tatora  to  as,  w«will  [wy  freinht  bi^th  wsti. 
^11  iaatractiona  with  aach order.  WriUur 

hitwati— ■!  ii«^*-'~t  Rod  Co. 
OaflP  SOOTH  BENI\  IHOi ; 


Bone  .spao^iii 

No  matter  how  old  the  case,  how  ""'  " 

lame  the  horse,  or  what  other  treat 
nent  has  faUad.  try 

Plaming's  Spavin  and 
Rinsbona  Pasta.  %X  a  Bottia 

One  application  uaoally  enoogh;  some- 
ttmeatworeqaired.  Intended  only  for 
tlM  establiahed  caaea  of  Bone  Spavin. 
Ringbone     and    Sidebooe,    eaasing 
chronic  lameneaa. 

Flaming'a  Spavin  Liquid,  f  2  a  BotMa 

r«r  tiw  racsDt  eaaoa  of  Bon*  SpsTin,  Rincboo*  and  9H« 
ban  and  for  Ba«  SpaTio.  Salint.  Carb,  Soft  KnlarnaMBta. 
Me.     roiir  mtmn~batk  it  thmtm  rwmMi%M  fmL.    Writ*  for  I 
W\mti*am'»  Vut-Pocket  VeUriaary   Ad*iMr.      IM  paaaa.  I 
^n  llhMtratton* 

iFLEMiHi  BIOS.  sii:!:£'%csL;;rts:  I 


FARM  WAGONS 


Highorloa. 

ataal  or  wood — wida 

or  narrow  tirea. 

Wagon  Darta  «f  all 

kinds.    Whoala  to  St 

any  maning  gear. 

i«C '  tlwtnud  ■■  eolart  a«b 

WlMalCo.a«SClBiL,( 


Which  DoYouPrefer  ? 


Ftir  the   big   healthy   ones   feed_ 

MARTIN'S  TANKAGE 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PKODUCE 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  10,   1918. 

The  new  potato  market  opened  the 
week  with  the  heaviest  supplies  of  the  sea- 
son here.  There  were  over  80  cars  of  pota- 
toes from  Florida,  NorUi  Carolina,  South 
C8«^l:na,  Georgia.  Norfolk  and  E.isUii» 
Shore  The  greater  bulk  of  these  hiavy 
supplies,  however,  were  more  or  li's*  h;atfctt 
«nd  in  bud  order,  with  some  practically 
worthless.  While  prices  are  quite  a  little 
lower  than  those  prevailing  a  week  ago,  the 
market  was  active  on  good  sound  stock  at 
the  dec-line.  Best  from  all  sections  is  selling 
up  to  $4.50  per  barrel.  The  range  generally 
on  No.  1  is  from  $3(<.:4.50;  No.  2's,  $l.oO 
@2.75.  Badly  defective  stock  from  alt 
sections  sold  all  the  way  from  80c  (a  $2.50 
as  to  condition.  Best  sacked  ;jofai3e8 
brought  $2.75fa3;  No.  2's,  *1.75@2.  Old 
ipotatoes  are  also  lower  than  last  week, 
■but  the  decline  is  not  so  marked  as  with 
the  new  stock.  The  range  is  $1.25  (a  1.65 
per  cwt.  which  is  only  from  5(<ilOc  lower 
than    last   week. 

Very     few     sweet     potatoes     are    now     on 
the   market    and   prices   are   ruling    high.    No. 
I's   are   selling   generally    from  $'2.75(ti3    P*' 
•hamper;    No.    2's    $1.50^2. 
Vegetables 

There  is  very  little  change  to  be  noted  >n 
asparagus,  with  the  possible  exception  that 
extra  fancy  or  colossal  is  somewhat  farm'-r. 
Culls  are  selling  from  7(«i  12c;  prime,  10© 
17c;  fancy,  15  (n  22c;  Colossal,  22@2|8o. 
strictly  fancy  green  beans  have  been  raiher 
scarce  and  bringing  good  prices.  Norfolk 
green  beans  are  selling  from  $3(g3.j0  per 
hamper  and  wax  beans  from  $3  (a  3.50. 
The  first  New  Jersey  beans  have  made  their 
(appearance  s^ince  our  lasit  report;  green 
selling  at  $1.75  per  %  bushel  basket  and 
wax  from  $1.75  (a  2.  Beans  from  points 
further  south  are  not  neglected  by  the  trade. 
Dried  beans  continue  in  ample  supply  and 
the  market  ruled  dull  and  unchanged.  Mar- 
zowa  are  selling  from  $13. 50 fell  per  cwt; 
pea  and  medium,  $12^13;  Bed  Kidneys, 
$12rrt  13.50.  NVhile  prices  on  new  beets 
are  lower  than  last  week,  the  market  is 
firm  and  active,  especially  on  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  beets,  which  are  selling 
readily  at  4(<i  6c  per  bunch.  Best  Norfolk 
beets  bring  4c,  but  some  arriving  in  poor 
condition  sells  down  as  low  as  Ic  per  bunch. 
Old  carrots  are  in  light  supply  and  lirm, 
with  nearby  washed  stock  selling  from 
f3@4  per  barrel,  New  carrots  are  a  little 
more  plentiful!,  but  active  at  2fe4c  per 
bunch    as   to   quality. 

The  sharp  advance  in  the  cabbage  mar- 
ket reported  in  these  columns  last  week 
was  of  short  duration  and  princes  have 
declined  to  about  their  former  level.  Nor- 
folk crates  are  selling  generally  from  $1® 
1.75;  barrels,  $lfel.50;  Eastern  Shore, 
fife  2.25  per  crate.  Some  cabbage  arrived 
in  very  poor  condition  and  sold  at  low  as 
30c  per  barrel.  Some  Southern  sweet  corn 
was  here  early  this  week  and  sold  from 
ftg /.;  c  f^ n  .;cy  bsrrcl.  Cucuni-bers  i^*"**  wiort- 
ly  poor  in  quality,  seTling  mostly  from 
$lfel.50  per  hamper.  with  some  better 
selling  from  $1.75(a2.?5.  Egg  plants,  after 
ranging  very  high  all  season,  are  at  last 
selling  at  reasonaible  prices.  Supplies  are 
now  more  liberal  and  sales  are  being  made 
from  $1.25fe2.25  per  crate  as  to  size  and 
quality.  Neai'by  kale  is  in  lighter  supply, 
selling  from  $lfel-25  per  barrel.  There 
bave  been  no  lima  beans  on  the  market 
this  week.  Lettuce  is  meeting  a  fair  de- 
mand when  fancy,  best  Pennsylvania  bar- 
rels selling  at  $1.50fe2,  and  New  Jersey 
boxes  from  $l(g  1.50.  New  York  state  let- 
tuce has  made  its  appearance  on  the  mar- 
ket this  week  and  is  selling  at  $1.75@2  per 
box  and  $1.50  per  hamper.  Mushrooms 
are  very  scarce  and  high,  ranginv  all  the 
way  from  50fQ75c  per  pound.  The  onion 
market  is  showing  a  little  more  activity; 
best  selling  from  $1.25fel.35  per  crate,  with 
other  sales  being  made  from  75cfe^$l,  ex- 
cept on  extremely  poor  stock  whkh  is  sell- 
ing as  low  as  25fe50c.  Practically  the 
only  peas  on  the  market  at  this  time  are 
New  Jerseys  which  are  meeting  a  good  de- 
mand. Large  peas  are  selling  from  8jc@ 
fl.25  per  basket  and  small  from  60® 73c. 
Nearby  parslex  is  in  good  demand  at  $1.50 
fe2  per  hamper,  with  Southern  $3.50C<i4  50 
per  barrel.  The  high  prices  that  has  been 
prevailing  on  poppers  all  season  seems  to 
be  over.  The  same  grade  of  peppers  that 
sold  early  last  week  for  $3.25  are  siilrig 
this  week  at  $1.75  per  crate,  with  poorer 
selling  as  low  as  $1.25.  Radishes,  from 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  points  ate 
active  at  lMi(<i2%c  per  bunch.  Nearby 
bcallions  are  also  higher,  selling  from  flffi^ 
1.50  per  100.  Rhubarb'  has  also  advanced 
and  is  me-.'iing  ready  s.ile  a  $2.50  vl  4 
per  100  bunch.  Spinach  is  scarce  and 
when  on  the  market  has  sold  promptly  from 
$1.25(Vi2.50  per  barrel.  Squash  is  in  light 
supply  but  selling  slowly  at  $l(g  1.50  per 
hamper.  A  little  New  Jersey  s<)ua8h  made 
its  appearance  on  the  market  but  not  ?n 
sufficient  quantity  as  yet  'o  quote.  Strictly 
fancy  tomatoes  are  in  good  demand  and 
are  bringing  good  prices.  .Several  jars  of 
Texas  tomatoes  here  this  week  were  being 
sold  at  $1.5001.75  per  crate.  Floridas 
have  sold  all  the  way  from  $2ffi4.50  per 
crate,  as  <o  quality  and  condition. 
FmiU 

There  h.is  been  an  active  demand  for 
strawberries,  sujiplie*  of  which  have  been 
■very  light  for  this  -season  of  the  year. 
New  Jersey  berries  have  been  selling  all  the 
way  from  10((i22c  per  quart,  while  Penn- 
sylvania berries  have  been  bflinginir  the 
fine  prices  of  25 @ 35c  per  quart.  Southern 
blackberries  are  in  good  demand  when  fancy, 
and  readily  bring  20c  per  quart,  witli  poor 
and  weak  selling  from  14fSl7c  as  to  qual- 
ity. A  few  southern  huckleberries  are  sc'I- 
ing  promptly  at  15^2ac  per  quart.  New 
Jersev  raspberries  have  made  their  appear- 
ance '  since  our  last  report.  The  first 
sold  around  25c  per  i)int.  and  now  liringing 
15(?T>18c  per  pint.  There  is  a  cood  de- 
mand for  near>)y  sour  cherries,  which  have 
sold  from  8(n  10c  per  pound.  Sweet  cher- 
ries are  very  scarce  and  have  sold  generally 
from  $lff?1.50  per  basket,  with  some  poor 
at  75f.  California  cantaloupes  are  now  ar- 
riving dailv,  and  meeting  a  good  demand. 
At    this    writing    standard    crates    are    selling 


around  fl.SO;  pony  elites,  $6  and  fl»t 
crates  $2.50.  Southern  cantaloupes  are 
mosuly  poor,  both  in  condition  and  quality 
and  arc  selling  low,  ranging  generally  from 
$1.50fe3.50  per  crate.  Watermelons  wtiile 
a  little  more  plentiful,  are  still  iu  light 
fiupply  and  bringing  the  fine  prices  of 
i50fe'75c  each  with  extra  fancy  large  higher. 
A  few  Willow  1S«  ig  b«rreled  applts  have 
sold  around  $10  per  barrel,  with  best  Wind- 
saips  at  f8@9.  No  new  southern  applea 
have  been  on  the  market  yet  this  season,  but 
are  expected  very  soon. 
Poultry 
The  market  on  live  fowl  is  a  little  lower 
than  a  week  ago,  but  cleaning  up  promptly 
every  day  at  the  decline.  Supplies  are 
moderate.  Fowls  are  selling  from  32c^ 
35c  per  pound.  Spring  chickens  are  also 
lower  than  last  week,  but  the  market  is 
ruling  firm  and  active  at  the  decline.  Spring 
chickens,  not  Leghorns,  are  selling  from 
48fe55c  per  pound.  Leghorn  are  bringing 
from  42@46c,  as  to  size,  those  weighing 
from  1^@2  pounds  each  being  the  most 
desirable.  Roosters  are  unchanged  and  sell- 
ing generally   from   26@30c  per   pound. 

Bggi 

The  egg  market  is  showing  another  ad- 
vance over  thitt  reported  in  these  coluiuns 
last  week.  Strictly  fine  cgi;s  continue  scarce 
and  such,  when  here,  sell  promptly  at  36V^c 
per  dozen  for  current  receipts.  Firsts  sell 
at  38c  per  dozen;  Western  firsts,  36^e; 
Western  extra  firsts,  are  38c.  Some  of  the 
offerings  oif  eggs  are  showing  more  oi  'ess 
hot  weather  de'ccts  and  these  are  selling  at 
lower  and  irregular  prices,  as  to  quality 
and    loss    shown. 
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kets  this  morning,  and  despite  an  extraor- 
dinary supply,  stalls  were  cleared  of  the  ber- 
ries early  in  the  morning  at  prices  ranging 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a  box.  There 
was  a  brisk  demand  for  all  kinds  of  produce 
and  prices  were  firmly  held. 

Butter  and  Eggs.— —Creamery  butter,  5<5e 
per  1/b;  country  butter,'  50@5-5o  per  lb; 
fresh   eggs,    37  @ 38c   per   dozen. 

Poultry. — Dressed  old  chiickena,  fl.25  @ 
1.75;  dressed  young  chrckens,  $1.2-5;  live 
chickens,  $1.75@2  per  pair;  old  live  ehiek- 
ens,    35c   per  lb. 

Vegetables  and  PruHs. — Asiparagus,  7@8c 
per  bundh ;  spinach,  20c  i)er  V6  pk ;  pota- 
toes, 8@12c  per  %  pk;  do.,  40 @ 75c  per 
bu;  new  potatoes,  20@30c  per  %  pk; 
siweet  potatoes,  25  @  30c  M  pk;  cabbage, 
5feU0«  head;  lettuce,  5@12c  head;  new 
peas,  30c  H  pk ;  new  beans,  25@30o  \i 
pk;  apples,  35  @  40c  '/4  pk;  strawberries, 
15 @ 20c    box. 

Grain  Market. — No.  1  timothy  hay,  $20 
per  ion;  mixed  hay,  $18;  milliag  wlieatu 
$2.06  bu;  rye,  $1.90;  oats,  80e;  sbePed 
corn,    $1.40. 
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June  15,  1918.. 


Sheep. — Steady;  supply,  10  double  decks; 
prime  wethers,  $13.25fe>14;  colls  and  com- 
mon, $5fe)9;  lambs,  $10 ©17.50;  veal  calves, 
$16@16.50. 

Hogs. — Lower;  receipts,  50  doable  decks; 
prime  heavy,  $17  @  17.10;  mediums,  heavy 
yorkers,  light  yorkera  and  pig*.  $17.75  @ 
17.80;    roughs,    $14(g»15. 


'June  16,  1918. 


Tennsvlvanid  Farmer 


Baltimore,   Md.,   June   10,    ISilS. 

Produce. — Potatoes,  white,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  $1@1.20  cwt;  do.,  New 
York,  $lfeil.20.  Sweet  potatoes,  yellow, 
$6® 6.50  M>1;  $2@2.25  hamper.  Asparagus, 
$1.50fe2.25  doz.  Beans,  green,  $1.50fe2 
basket;  do.,  wax,  $1.50@2  basket.  Beets, 
3@5c  beh.  Cabbage,  new,  $lfel.50  crate. 
Cucumbers,  $1.50fe2.25  crate.  Lettuce, 
30fe50c  basket.  Onions,  yellow,  $1.50@1.75 
cwt;  spring,  $1@1.25  per  100  bohs.  Peas, 
$1.25(gl.60  basket.  Radishes,  $1@1.25  bas- 
ket. Tomatoes,  $2.50  fe  4  crate.  Rhubarb, 
$2  per   100. 

Fruit. — Strawberries,  8@12o  qt;  Eastern 
Shore,  9fe)14c.  Cherries,  nearby  red,  10@ 
12c  lb;  do  white,  9@10c  lb.  PeacJhes,  $1.50 
@2    carrier. 

Butter. — Creamery,  western,  fancy,  43® 
44c;  choice,  4i2fe43c;  pound  prints,  45@ 
46c;  do.,  firsts,  44fe45c.  Nearby  creamery 
40fe4ilc;  do.,  firsts,  38@3«c.  Dairy  prints, 
31(a32c;    do.,    firsts,    31@32c. 

Eggs. — State,  Pennsylvania  and  nearby, 
34c;  Eastern  Shore  and  Virginia,  34c;  South- 
erns,   33c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  30@33c;  do., 
springers,  50®  55c;  old  roosters,  18(5  20c; 
old  hens.  33fe34c  lb;  ducks,  25®28«; 
jiigeons,  35fe40c  pr;  guinea  fowls,  60@75« 
each. 

Hay  and  Straw. — No.  1  timothy,  $30.50, 
standard  timothy,  $29.50;  No.  2  timothy,  $28 
<n29;  Jfo.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $27  @ 
28;  No.  2  light  clover,  $25(«27.  No.  1 
clover     "mixed,     '$26fe27;     No.      2     $25fe)27. 

1    tangled,    $15.50®  16;    wheat    straw,    $14® 
15;    oats    straw,    $12®  15. 

Grains. — Wheat,  bag  lots,  $2.05® 2.12  bu. 
Corn,  bag  lots,  white,  $1.25  bu;  yellow 
ear  corn,  $1.58  bu.  Standard  white  oats, 
81®81%c;  No.  3  white,  80%@81c.  Rye, 
No.  2  western,  $2;  bag  lots,  $1.50@ 
1.65  bo. 


Tork.   Pa.,   June   10,   1916. 

There  was  a  large  supply  of  berries  wt 
the  city  markets  this  week.  The  supply  ez> 
ceeded  the  demand.  Prices  fell  accordingly. 
Some  of  the  very  nicest  berries  could  be 
had  as  low  as  6®  8c  a  box.  Peas  were 
also  pJenty  and  dropped  to  12@15c  %  pk. 
Other    prices    were    normal. 

Eggs. — 30(«32c   per  dozen. 

Butter. — Country,  40® 45c  lb;  separator, 
45®483    tj.      Milk,    10c    q-iart 

Poultry. — Hens,  25c  lb;  springers,  35c 
lb;    dressed,    65® $1.75    each. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  5@iac  %  pk;  40 
®65c  per  bu;  lettuce,  5c  hd;  beets,  6«  bch; 
radisihes,  5c  bch;  onions,  2®/3c  boh;  cab- 
bage, 3®a2c  hd;  lima  beans,  18c  pt;  soup 
heans,  15c  pt ;  corn  meal,  10 @  12c  qt;  tur- 
nips,   20c    Vi   pk;   peas,    12®  15c    ^    pk. 

Fruit. — Apples,  20®  40c  '/6  pk ;  straw- 
berries, 5@12«;  cherries,  10®  15c  bx; 
currants,    lOe   bx. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $2.25;  corn, 
$1.90;  oats,  $1.15;  rye,  $2j25;  bran,  $2.75 
cwt;  middlings,  $3  ewt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $2.12; 
corn,  $1.60;  oats,  $1;  rye,  $1.90;  bran,  ean- 
not  be  had;  middlings,  $60  per  ton. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jon«  lOw— RftcekptS,  1,215 
head,  againet  663  Last  Monday;  market 
dull;  prices  a  shade  lower:  good  to  prinio 
fat  steers,  $14.10®  15.65 ;  medium  to  good 
steers,  $13.50®  14.'50;  common  to  medium 
steers,  $11.25®  12.85 ;  good  to  prime  fat 
bulls,  $11.25@13;  medium  to  good  bul.s, 
$11.15@il2.40;  common  to  medium  bulls, 
$9.80®  10.80;  good  to  prime  fai  cows,  $9.15 
@10.40;  medium  to  good  cows,  $8.40®9; 
common  to  medium  cows,  $7.15@3i  medium 
to  good  bologna  bulls,  $5.40@6.i5;  common 
grade  bologna  bulls,  $5.15@6;  best  grade 
calves,  14®15c  per  lb.;  plain  grade  calves, 
10@12«  per  lb. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  169  head;  market  drag- 
gy;  prices  lower;  best  grades,  $17®  17.50; 
rougOis,   $14.75®  15.75. 
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^EW  TOBK  HAT  AND  OBAXN 


NEW  TOBK  PBODUOE 


PITTSBUBOH  FBOBUOE 


Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    June    10,    1918. 

Country  produce  is  moving  out  in  large 
volume.  Strawl>erries  and  apples  are  mod- 
erately active.  In  the  vegetable  section 
there  is  a  large  distribution  of  potatoes, 
onions,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  lettuce,  beans, 
celery    and    other    lines. 

Asparagus,  southern,  $2® 3  box;  do., 
home  grown.  70®  80c  per  bundle.  Beans, 
green,  $1.50®  2  hamper.  Beets,  $l((i  1.35 
hamper.  Cabbage,  $1.50@2.25  crate.  Car- 
rots, new,  90cr(7$l  basket.  Cucumbers, 
$3.50®  4  hamper.  Horsj-adish,  $5.5'.'@6 
bbl.  Lettttce,  southern,  $1.25®  1.75  hamper; 
do.  leaf,  10 (n  20c  bkt.  Onions,  $1®1.25 
sack;  yellow,  85c («$1.  Peas,  $2® 2.25  ham- 
per. Potatoes,  old,  $1.50 (S  1.75  sack;  do., 
new,  $3.50@6.50  bhl.,  sweet,  $1.90®2  ham- 
l)er.  Radisihes,  20®30c  doz.  Rhubarb,  20@ 
25c  bund^le.  Spinach,  30®  35c  bu.  Toma- 
toes,   $2r<i2.15    flat. 

Apples,  $5® 7.50  bhl.  Strawberries,  $6® 
7.25  crate;  do.  23® 25c  qt.  Cherries,  $3.75 
(u  4.50    crate 

The  demand  for  poultry  holds  up  well 
and  there  seems  little  danger  of  accnmula- 
tion.  Receipts  are  not  heavy  and  fancy 
stocks  are  easily  handled  at  the  high  prices 
prevailing.  The  bulk  of  supplies  is  shipped 
from  distant   i>oints   in   the   South   and   West. 

Live  Poultry. — Hens,  27@28c  lb;  spring- 
ers. 32®  35c;  roosters,  20@22c;  turkeys, 
2.'>rn28c;  ducks,  28® 30c;  geese,  20 @ 22c; 
guine<a   hens,    $1   pr. 

Dressed  Poultry, — Hens,  33®  35c  lb; 
^)ringers.  35f?i40c;  turkeys,  38®  40c; 
ducks,    35rn36c:    fowls,     38r,i40c 

At  Chicago  Saturday  the  price  of  cream- 
ery butter  was  advanced  1  cent  a  potind  and 
a  like  advance  was  made  here,  eflfcctive  this 
morning.  Production  is_  increasing,  but  as 
the  Government  is  a  free  buyer  prices  do  not 
relax  materially.  The  eirg  market  is  quiet 
and  steady  on  best  grades.  Inferior  stock 
can  be  secured  at  concessions.  Receipts  of 
egg.i  are  not  as  iieavy   as   they   were. 

Klein  prints,  4'.">  »4  (3^  46c ;  Elgin  tubs,  45 
'?'45%c;  New  York  cheese,  28r?;30c;  do., 
Swiss,  33®  38:.  Selected  egg*,  36(9 
37c;     eggs    at    mark,       33 ft' 35c. 

Grain  and  Hay. — No.  2  vellow  ear  corn, 
$1.75frj.l.80  bu;  No.  3  yellow  shellod,  $1.70 
fri  1.75;  No.  2  white  oats,  80''f8tc:  No. 
3  do.,  79fri79^/2C  bu;  standard  oats.  7914® 
80c  bn;  No.  1  timothy  hav,  $18  50®19 
ton;  No.  2  do.,  $16.5(1®  17.50.  No.  1  light 
mixed,  $16.50ffi  17.  Rye  straw,  $11®11.50. 
Out  straw,  $9.50®  10.  Wheat  straw,  $11@ 
11.50. 


New  Tork  City,   Juno   10,   1918. 

Butter  receipts  are  lighter  than  a  week 
ago,  and  tone  is  firm.  Demand  '.»  active  for 
fresih  eggs  of  good  quality.  Trading  in  live 
])Oultry    IS    fairly    active. 

Butter  firm;  receipts,  6,S00  tubs;  crcam- 
erv,  higher  than  extras,  44®  41 ',6c;  extras 
(92  score),  4314c;  firsts,  41%@43c;  pack- 
ing stock,    current  make.   No.   2,    30®30V!ic. 

Cheese  firm;  receipts,  6.042  boxes;  state, 
whole-milk  flats,  fresh,  special,  23%@23\€; 
do.    average   run,    23@23^c. 

Poultry. — ^Live  firm;  chickens,  broilers, 
50®  60c;  other  prices  not  settled.  Dressed 
firm;    fowls,    30®J6c;    turkeys,    25® 39c. 

Bggs. — Irregular;  receipts,  14,894  cases; 
fresh-gathered  extras,  38@39c;  fresh-gath- 
ered,      storage-packed      firsts        36^4®37^c. 

^— ...U      ....l..  — ..J  «..».. 1..W    ...     ....1..J  ......  it*.*** 

11  ceii-^«w(iCA  CM,       1  ci^utai ->i'avmcu       rjki,i«       ii«»«o, 

36>4(fi37%c;  do,  firsts,  33%@1'6:  state, 
Pennsylvania  and  nearby  Western  henneiy 
white,  fine  to  fancy,  43@45c;  state,  Pcnn- 
sylvaania  and  nearby  hennery  browns,  38® 
41c;  do.  gathered  brown  and  mixed  colors, 
S0(<f37c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  fancy,  $2. 25®  3; 
prime,  $1.50@2;  Beets  ,per  100  bchs,  $2@4; 
cabbage,  per  crate,  .=;n®$3;  lettuce,  per 
crate,    75c®$1.50;    peas,    large,    per    basket, 

Jl,75®2.75;    radishes,    per    100    bchs,    50c  @ 
1;    scallions,     per    100    bchs,    $1;    spinach, 
fer   bbl,  75c  @  $1.25. 
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PHIIJLDEIJ»HIA  LIVE  STOCK 


Philadelphia,    Pa.,    June    10,    1918. 

Beef  Cattl.^. — The  market  for  steers,  bulls 
and  cows  ruled  firm  and  higher  under  mod- 
erate offerings  and  a  fairly  active  demand. 
Calves  were  in  good  request,  and  some  kinds 
were   a  shade   stronger  under   light  offerings. 

Steers,  good  to  choice,  $17(^18;  fair  to 
good,  $15.50®17;  common  to  fair,  $13® 
15.50;  bulls,  fair  to  good,  $il2@14;  common 
to  fair,  $9(^7  12;  cows,  fat,  per  lb.,  choice, 
10'4®12%c;  fair  to  good,  per  lb.,  8®10e; 
liologna  cattle,  choice,  5^@7%c;  common, 
4(ff5c;  calves,  extra  ohoice,  $16.50  («)  17; 
fair  to  good,  $14  (hl5;  common,  $10(rtl2; 
Tennessee,  choice,  $15®  16;  other  southern, 
$9®  14. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Demand  for  sheep  was 
only  moderate  ncd  the  market  ruled  a  shade 
easier,  offerings  being  moderate,  but  ample. 
Spring  lambs  ruled  a  shado  firmc'r  under 
light  offerings,  but  demai.d  w.*.s  on.y  mod- 
erate. 

Sheep,  sheared,  wethers,  extras,  $13.50(^ 
14;  good  to  choiice,  $12.50®  13;  medium, 
$10®  11;  common,  $6® 8;  ewes,  heavy,  fat, 
$11®  12;    lambs,    spring,    $21®  22. 

Hogs. — Demand  \.  as  fairly  active  and  the 
market  ruled  firm,  hut  vnithout  quot-able 
change.  Offerings  were  only  moderate  and 
there  was  still  complaint  of  stoek  being 
delayed  in  transit.  Quotations  for  best 
western,   $19. 

City  Dressed  Stock. — ^The  market  for 
steers,  heifers  and  cows  ruled  firm  under 
a  good  d'fuud  lU.d  moder»t«>  offerings  Calves 
sold  fairly  and  ruled  a  sh » I )  firmer  wit^ 
suiiqilies  well  under  control.  There  was 
little  trading  in  other  descriptions  and  prices 
were  without   important   change. 

Steers,  24<7i29c;  heifers,  22®  25c;  cows, 
18®  24c;  calves,  26(n27c;  southern  and 
barnyards,  16(fi20c;  country  dressed,  21® 
23c;  sheep,  ohoice,  27(fi28c;  lambs,  winter, 
33ra33c;  do.  spring,  36® 37c;  hogs,  25  ^c. 
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LIVE     STOCK     MARKETS 


LANCASTER    FBODXTCB 

Lancaster,    Pa.,    June    10,    1918. 
The  annual    rush  of   housewives   for   straw- 
berries  for   preserving  occurred   on    the    inar- 


New  York  City,  June  10. — Beeves. — Re- 
ceipts. 2.380;  irregular;  steers,  $13 (<i)  17.90; 
bnlli,    $9(Vi  14.25;    cows,    $5.50®14. 

Calves. — Receipts,  6,880;  higher;  veals, 
$15  r«  17.75;    culls,    $12®  14. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — ^Receipts,  5,820; 
steady;  sheep,  $10(n)14;  yearlings,  $14.50® 
15  35;    lan^bs.   $20®22. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  4,840;  lower;  prime 
hogs,    fl8. 


Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    June    10. — Cattle    aieady, 
supply,    70   loads;    prime,    $17.25®  17.60. 


New  Tork  City,  June  10,  1918. 

Feed. — The  usual  Saturday  market  was 
featured  with  no  change  either  in  regard  to 
prices  or  underlying  conditions.  The  de- 
mand for  some  time  now  has  been  flat,  but 
this  is  not  unusual  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  Consumers  seem  to  be  confident  of 
their  position  and  are  unwilling  to  enter 
the  market,  except  when  actual  require- 
ments make  it  necessary.  There  is  a  fair 
supply  in  transit  and  these  deliveries  will 
be  taken  on  contract.  New  crop  conditions 
are  highly  favorable,  the  Government  re- 
port indicating  a  wheat  yield  of  nearly  1,- 
000,000,000  ushels,  while  oats  and  other 
cereals  are  also  in  big  supply.  The  natural 
tendency  on  the  part  of  consumers  is  to 
hold  off  and  wait  for  new  crop  offerings, 
for  in  view  of  these  reports  no  shortage  of 
feed  such  as  occurred  last  season  is  pos- 
silble.  Quotations  (prompt  Western  ship- 
ment): Rye  middlings,  $53;  oat  feed,  $18 
per  ton ;  barley  feed,  $43 ;  linseed  meal,  per 
ton,    $50;    corn    feed    meal,    $51    per   ton. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Market  is  easy  thruout. 
Offering8__at  all  harbor  points  are  very  light 
but  demand  is  exceedingly  dull  and  the  situa- 
tion has  turned  in  buyers'  favor  even  on 
i/vp  qualities  of  timothy  hay ;  our  outside 
quotations  at  this  writing  are  quite  ex- 
treme. Hardly  any  clover  or  mixed  hay 
available,  but  there  is  practically  no  call 
for  it.  Rye  straw  about  steady,  value* 
varying  somewhat  from  day  to  day  accond- 
ing    to    the    quantity    available. 

Hay. — ^No.  1,  prime,  $28®  31;  No.  3,  $M 
@27;   fancy   clover   mixed,   $25@27. 

Straw. — No.    1    rye,    $16®  17. 

Corn. — ^No.    3,    $1.63  Vi. 

Oats. — ^No.  2,  white,   81%@82. 

PHILADELPHIA  HAT  AND  OBAIN 

Philadelphia,   Pa.,   June   10,    1918. 

Baled     Hay     and     Straw. — ^Receipts,        108 

tons  of  hay.     Hay  of   desiraible   quality   was 

well   cleaned  up   and   ruled   firm.      Straw  was 

:*,       *...*n       »»*.*.>..  v....       .U^.n       «v*»       i:»^1«       *-mmAX^^ 
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and    prices   favored    buyers. 

Timothy  hay,  aocording  to  location — No.  1 
large  bales,  $30;  No.  1,  small  bales, 
$30;  No.  2,  $27®  28;  No.  3,  $22®  24;  sam- 
ple, $15®  18;  no  grade,  $10®  15;  dorer- 
mixed  bay,  light  mixed,  $27® 28;  No.  1  dO., 
$25.50® 26.50;   No.    2,    do.,    $18(5  20. 

Straw. — ^No.  1  straight  rye,  $19(2)19.50; 
No.  2  do.,  $18®  18.50;  No.  1  tangled  rye. 
$17®17.50;  No.  2  do.,  $16@16.50;  No. 
1  wheat  straw,  $17;  No.  2  do.,  $16;  No. 
1  oat  straw,  $17;  No.  2  do.,  $16. 

Loose  Hay  and  Straw.— (Average  pr^* 
prime  timothy,  $1.45@1.55  per  100  lbs.; 
mixed,  $1.35®  1.45  per  100  IbS.;  StimW, 
85@95e  per   100  lbs. 

Com. — No.    2    yellow,    $1.60. 

Oats. — No.    2    white,    82@82)6e. 

PHILADELPHIA   DAIBT   MABKST 

Philadelpihia,   Pa.,   June   10,    19aM 
Butter. — ^The    market    was     nominally    un- 
changed,  as  the  Produce  Exchange  was  cloB- 
eed  on  Saturday  and  tihere  was  little  whole- 
ale   trading. 

Western,  fresh,  soljd-packcd  creamery,  ex- 
tras, 44c;  high-scoring  goods,  45@46e; 
extra  firsts,  43c;  flrsts,  41@42c;  seconds,  38 
®40c;  sweet  creamery,  extra,  45c;  under 
pades,  40® 44c;  neai^by  prints,  extra,  48e; 
jobbing  sales  of  fancy  brands,  49®  51c;  fair 
to    good,    41@46c;    garlicky,    35@88e. 

Receipts,  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  3,483  tubs  of  butter  and  7.106 
eases  o4  eggs. 

» 

HEW  TOBK  MILK  MABKET 

New  Tork  City,   N.  T.,   Juno  10,   1918. 
The    drop    in    temperature    has    been    fol- 
owed     by     an    nnsatis/actory     manufacturing 
onditieji.      The  surplus    is   large.      Rates   are 
ot   satisfactory.      The   rates    to   the   producer 
f    Graas    B    in    the    first    district    are    $1.80 
a  hundred   for  3   percent  milk;   $2.04,  or  ap- 
proximately 4.33    cents   a   quart  for   3.6  per- 
cent;   and    $2.20    for   4   percent. 

Receipts  of  milk  and  cream  in  40-quart 
cans  for  the  week  ending  June  6  were  as 
follows: 

Railroad  MUk  Cream 

Erie       41,290  3  790 

Susquehanna 5,975  83 

West     Shore     11,787  1,325 

Lackawanna     70,965  2,572 

N.    Y.   Central    (long  haul)  .133,761  4,346 

Ontario     46,618  5,968 

Lehigh    Valley     53,579  3,244 

New    Haven     5,821  73 

Penneylvania      11,790  320 

Other    sources      8470  275 

Totals     389,956       21.846 

Same    week   last   year    ....399,753       23,720 
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CHEESE   MARKETS 

At  the  June  10  session  of  the  Utica  Dairy 
Board  of  Trade  clieese  offerings  were  2,900 
boxes  and  the  price  was  22^  cents.  Cream- 
ery butter  sold  at  42  H  cents.  Last  week's 
cheese  price  was  21 H  cents.  At  Watertown 
June  8.  cheese  sales  amounted  to  9,000 
boxes    at    22^    cents. 


Household 


TIMELY  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CAK- 
KING 


This  is  the  year  of  all  years  for 
the  thrifty  housewife  to  see  that  her 
family  is  well  supplied  with  home 
canned  vegretables  and  fruits,  and 
now  is  the  Dme  to  make  preparations 
for  this  work.  A  good  supply  of 
canned  goods  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  reducing  the  consumption  of 
meats,  wheat  and  other  foods,  which 
can  then  be  released  for  the  nation's 
military  needs  at  this  critical  time. 
Furthermore,  the  housewife  who  has 
a  variety  of  canned  vegetables  and 
fruits  on  her  shelves  has  an  easy 
answer  to  that  universal  question, 
"What  shall  I  have  for  dinner  to- 
day?" All  surplus  vegetables  and 
fruits  from  the  farm  garden  can  be 
easily  and  successfully  canned  by 
the  housewife  who  will  make  up  her 
mind  to  follow  a  good  set  of  canning 
rules  exactly.  First  of  all,  to  can 
successfully,  it  is  essential  to  get  to- 
gether the  simple  equipment.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  suggestions: 

Gather  together  into  one  place 
every  available  jar  which  can  be 
made  air-tight.  Count  the  jars,  and 
If  more  will  be  needed,  purchase  the 
number  required  at  once.  This  will 
assure  you  of  your  supply  and  avoid 
buying  when  the  demand  for  jars 
is  greatest.  Many  women  were  com- 
pelled last  year  to  get  along  with- 
out a  full  supply  because  they  waited 
until  they  actually  needed  them,  and 
then  found  the  supply  which  the 
merchant  had  for  the  season  ex- 
hausted. This  was  especially  true 
in  small  communities.  Buying  early 
"'ives  the  merchant  an  opportunity 
to  order  more  jars  if  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  them. 

Buy  from  a  local  dealer  or  some 
reliable  rubber  company  enough 
good  jar  rings  for  each  jar.  Poor 
rubbers  cause  considerable  loss  in 
canning.  The  long  cooking  required 
to  can  vegetables  causes  a  poor  rub- 
ber to  disintegrate,  and  then  it  lets 
air  into  the  cans.  Test  a  rubber 
before  buying  by  gently  stretching 
it  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
of  both  hands.  When  it  is  released, 
it  should  spring  back  to  its  original 
size.  If  it  will  not  stretch,  or  if  It 
breaks  or  shows  cracks  when  stretch- 
ed it  should  not  be  used.  Never 
use  rubbers  which  have  been  used 
before  unless  they  show  all  the  elas- 
ticity of  good  rings;  and  even  these 
would  better  be  used  only  for  pickle 
jars,  etc.,  which  do  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  air-tight. 

Place  tops  of  all  screw-top  jars  in 
a  large  vessel  and  boil  for  three 
hours  to  kill  any  bacteria  which 
may  have  gathered  back  of  the  plate 
In  the  lid.  This  also  removes  pulp 
of  food  canned  the  previous  year 
which  has  worked  its  way  back  of 
the  plate  of  the  lid  and  has  spoiled. 
When  food  is  removed  from  jars  the 
lids  are  usually  exposed  to  dust,  and 
thus  bacteria  get  back  of  the  plates 
during  the  period  when  the  jars  are 
not  in  use.  These  bacteria  are  us- 
ually very  tenacious  of  life  and  re- 
quire long  and  high  heat  to  kill 
them. 

Have  This  Equipment  Ready 
One  large  vessel  like  a  wash  boil- 
er, a  lard  can  or  a  new  garbage  pall. 
In  which  to  sterilize  the  Jars  of 
vegetables  and  fruits.  A  preserving 
kettle  or  any  vessel  large  enougn 
to  hold  three  to  five  pints  or  quarts 


will  answer  for  canning  a  few  cans 
at  a  time. 

Have  a  rack  to  fit  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  used  in  sterilizing.  A 
wooden  rack  is  sometimes  used,  but 
it  requires  a  great  deal  of  care,  be- 
cause it  absorbs  odors  easily.  A 
cheap  and  very  satisfactory  rack  can 
be  cut  by  every  housewife  from  gal- 
vanized cellar-window  screening, 
having  either  one-fourth  inch  or  one- 
half  inch  mesh.  This  rack  lies 
flat  on  the  bottom  of  the  ves»el,  but 
allows  enough  space  for  circulation 
of  boiling  water  beneath  the  cans. 
This  type  of  rack  has  been  used  by 
thousands  of  women  during  the  past 
few  years  with  great  success.  The 
only  care  which  it  needs  is  to  be  kept 
from  rusting  when  not   in  use. 

Provide  several  large  vessels  for 
blanching  vegetables  and  fruits.  Pro- 
vide several  sharp  paring  knives  and 
a  wooden  spoon;  also  a  board  on 
which  to  cut  vegetables.  Provide  at 
least  three  blanching  cloths — 
cheesecloth  squares  a  yard  wide  will 
be  very  satisfactory.  A  square  cloth 
can  be  used  more  easily  than  a  bag. 
Also  have  heavy  cloths  for  handling 
jars. — Mrs.  W.  L.  Kellogg,  Center 
Co.,  Pa. 

(Editor's  Note. — We  like  also  a 
good  pair  of  can  tongs  that  will  grip 
the  cans  securely  under  the  shoul- 
ders, so  that  we  can  lower  them 
carefully  into  hot  water,  and  lift 
them  out  as  soon  as  the  proper  cook- 
ing period  has  ended.) 


and  fine.  To  each  cup  of  fruit  pulp 
add  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  cook  until 
of  the  proper  consistency. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  sweet 
cherries  make  good  raisins  when 
dried  thus:  Prepare  a  rich  syrup 
and  pour  hot  over  the  pitted,  un- 
cooked cherries.  Lift  the  fruit  out 
to  drain  thoroly,  then  re-heat  that 
syrup  in  which  again  immerse  the 
fruit,  then  lift  and  drain  as  before. 
Repeat  the  process  until  every  cherry 
is  thoroly  candied,  after  which  dry 
on  plates  in  the  oven.  In  sections 
of  the  country  where  the  cherry  crop 
never  fails,  some  house-keepers  an- 
nually get  their  supply  of  raisins 
off  their  cherry  trees  and  never  need 
to  buy  a  commercial  raisin.  After 
sampling  both,  one  does  not  wonder 
at  their  preference. — Glentworth 
Rubens. 
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thus  are  enabled  to  live  them  as  Ood 
intended  we  should  live  them. 

Then,  there  is  the  neighborhood. 
Very  few  women  make  full  use  of 
their  neighborhoods  for  mutual  bet- 
terment. No  woman  can  do  the  best 
for  herself  or  her  family  unless  she 
takes  an  interest  In  the  activities  of 
the  neighborhood.  It  was  probably 
a  crabbed  man  who  first  said,  "A 
woman's  place  is  at  home."  That's 
one  of  her  places,  but  not  the  only 
one.  Of  course,  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment should  be  experienced  within 
the  home  with  one's  own  family.  The 
family  meals,  the  evening  hours  may 
be  made  happy  times,  provided  they 
are  not  taken  as  opportunities  for 
nagging  and  fault-finding.  Of  which 
kind  do  you  think  John  Howard 
Payne  was  thinking  when  he  wrote 
"Home  Sweet  Home"? 


Aunt  Peggy's  Talks 


DANDELION   TONIC 


MARKETING     HOME      CANNED 
GOODS 


Secure  orders  for  canned  products 
before  putting  them  up,  advises  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  also  advises  hotise- 
wives  and  club  members  to  study 
their  markets  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  and  pack  according  to  the 
local  demands  for  different  products. 

Small  lots  of  non-standardized 
products  are  dlfllcult  to  sell  except 
among  local  buyers  and  are  not  pur- 
chased by  the  army,  navy,  commer- 
cial dealers  or  any  department  of 
the  Government.  Many  appeals  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  find 
a  market  for  home-canned  goods 
were  made  the  past  year,  and  often 
the  canners  believed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  in  the  market  for  such 
goods.  Subject  to  whatever  regula- 
tions may  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  marketing  of  food 
products  will  proceed  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
points  out  that  proper  grading, 
standardizing,  and  careful  prepara- 
tion for  market  are  especially  neces- 
sary In  handling  canned  goods,  jams, 
jellies  and  preserves. 

While  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is 
giving  aid  to  producers  on  market- 
ing problems,  it  says  that  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  place  producers  of  small 
quantities  of  different  kinds  of  pro- 
ducts in  touch  with  buyers,  and 
urges  home  and  club  canners  to  learn 
the  marketing  end  of  their  business 
just  the  same  as  producers  in  other 
lines  of  industry.  Information  on 
marketing  canning  club  products 
may  be  found  In  Markets  Document 
5,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW  USES  EOR  CHERRIES 


If  it  is  desired  to  make  some  cher- 
ries Into  butter,  an  Improvement  over 
the  old  method  Is  to  put  the  pitted, 
uncooked  cherries  thru  the  food 
grinder,  using  the  coarse  knife  in 
the  operation.  This  makes  the  tex- 
ture of  the  finished   product   smooth 


Look  to  Yourself 

Any  kind  of  routine  work  has  a 
tendency  to  make  one  narrow,  and 
as  we  become  narrow  we  are  likely 
to  develop  a  scolding,  fault-finding 
habit.  Some  people  think  a  woman's 
life  on  the  farm  is  necessarily  a  hard 
one,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
our  lives  are  what  we  make  them, 
regardless  of  the  place  we  live.  Hard 
work  of  itself  does  not  make  our  lot 
hard.  A  woman  who  continually 
grumbles  and  complains  on  the  farm 
would  probably  do  the  same  any- 
where, because  we  can  never  find  a 
place  entirely  to  our  liking.  One  of 
our  jobs  Is  to  fit  ourselves  to  our 
work  and  that  is  done  by  adjusting 
our  minds  to  our  circumstances.  It 
Is  well  to  turn  the  X-ray  on  our- 
selves some  time  and  see  whether  the 
trouble  is  there  or  in  our  surround- 
ings. We  can  usually  adjust  either 
if  we  honestly  try. 

There  is  hard  work  on  the  farm 
and  lots  of  It.  So  there  is  every 
place.  But  fatigue  is  more  frequent- 
ly fatigue  of  mind  than  of  body.  If 
the  mind  dwells  upon  nothing  but 
the  daily  work — work  which  be- 
comes automatic  and  requires  no  ex- 
ercise of  our  mental  faculties — it 
stagnates  and  becomes  disgusting. 
The  remedy  lies  in  having  some  other 
interest  in  life,  altho  it  may  be  re- 
lated to  it.  Do  we  have  an  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  about  us?  Are 
we  so  acquainted  with  the  things  pf 
nature  on  every  hand  that  we  un- 
consciously exclaim  when  we  look 
up,  "Oh,  the  joy  of  living".  How 
many  farm  women  can  name  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trees  they  can  see 
from  their  home;  or  name  the  wild 
flowers  that  grow  by  the  wayside? 
How  many  know  the  different  birds 
which  annually  nest  nearby?  Can 
you  take  a  bird  book,  a  flower  book 
or  a  tree  book  and  help  your  child  in 
recognizing  them? 

Do  you  fully  realize  the  many 
other  duties  of  a  farm  home  other 
than  feeding  and  clothing  the  family 
and  making  them  physically  com- 
fortable? A  hired  woman  could  do 
all  these  things  and  they  are  the 
things  which  tend  to  narrow  one  if 
our  attention  is  not  directed  to  the 
higher,  spiritual  side  of  life.  It  is 
harmful  as  well  as  foolish  to  sit  and 
dream  of  unattainable  and  perhaps 
undesirable  things.  There  is  enough 
close  at  hand  In  everyone's  life  to 
claim  her  earnest  attention  and  en- 
able her  to  forget  the  little  worries 
and  disappointments.  By  taking  ad- 
vantage of  our  opportunities  we  fill 
our   minds    with    better   things    and 


Dandelion  tonic,  made  from  the 
flowers  of  dandelion,  is  a  kidney  and 
blood  tonic.  The  tonic  will  increase 
in  efficiency  with  age.  Every  year 
I  make  a  few  gallons  of  It.  Select  the 
flowers  when  In  full  bloom.  Take 
4  quarts  of  flowers  and  wash  them 
carefully.  Put  in  a  large  bowl  and 
cover  with  4  quarts  of  boiling  wa- 
ter and  let  stand  24  hours.  Strain  and 
add  the  juice  and  rind  of  3  lemons 
and  3  oranges,  4  pounds  granulated 
sugar  and  i  yeast  cake,  dissolved  in 
water.  Permit  this  mixture  to  stand 
one  week,  then  strain  thru  cheese 
cloth  and  store  to  age.  A  wineglass 
taken  before  retiring  has  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  kidneys  and  induces 
sleep. — A.  L.   Roat. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER. 
PATTERNS 


Give  fiKures  and  betters  of  eselx  p«t- 
(tern  exactly  as  printed  at  beginning 
ot  each  description  or  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  correci  filling  of  or- 
ders. Give  bust  measure  when  ordering 
waist  patterns,  waist  meaeure  for 
skirt,  and  age  for  chi!dre<n's  patterns. 
.\ddress  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  261  S. 
Third     Street,     Philadelphia,     Pa. 


2116. — Set  of  Serviceable  Caps. — 
Nice  for  silk,  satin,  poplin,  craven- 
ette  and  other  rubberized  cloth. 
Ideal  for  motoring  and  traveling. 
Pattern  includes  the  three  styles 
portrayed,  in  2  sizes:  Medium  and 
large.  No.  1  will  require  1  yard. 
No.  2  will  require  %  yard.  No.  3 
will  require  %  yard  of  27-Inch  ma- 
terial for  the  medium  size.  Price, 
10  cents. 


2440. — Smart  Dress  Decorations. 
— A  smart  vest  or  "waist  coat"  for 
v.-ear  under  tailored  suit,  a  pretty 
plastron  collar,  and  a  stylish  girdle. 
For  the  vest  satin,  linen  or  silk  are 
attractive;  for  the  girdle,  the  same 
materials  may  be  used.  The  collar 
may  be  of  organdy,  lawn,  batiste,  or 
crepe,  with  lace  or  embroidery  and 
ribbon  for  trimming.  Pattern  is  In 
3  sizes:  Small,  medium  and  large. 
No.  1  will  require  1%  yards  of  3G- 
hich  material;  No.  2,  1  yard  of  36- 
inch  material;  No.  3,  1%  yards  of 
22-inch  material  for  a  medium  size. 
Price,  10  cents. 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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The  Master  Mechanic's  Story 

^    Frank  H,  Spearman 

Copyright  by  McCLURE  &  PHiilPS  &  C». 


tho   he   looked   like   a   deaf   man   he  but  I  haven't  had  the  chane«.     You 

heard    like    a    despatcher,      and    saw  muetn't    b'lieve    to©    much    ol    what 

marvellously  from  out  the  end  of  his  Mr.    CateeVy^tBart    say«,      nor    jou 

silent  eyes.  Delaroo  for  all  th«  world  mustn't  always  do  just  what  he  sug- 


gests.     You    see,"    he    says,    "he's    a 
dreadful  practical  joker." 

"Yes,"  says  Jonadab,  beginning  to 
look  sick.  I  didn't  say  nothing,  but 
I  gufiBS  I  looked  the  same  way. 

"Yes,"  said  Ebenezer,  kind  of  um- 
easy  like;  "Now,  in  that  matter  of 
Mrs.  Granby.     I  s'pose  Phil  put  you 

up    to    asking    her    about    her    eon's 

-^VmrtPlI  it   T  can't  tell  it"  growl-   the  whole  lean-to  of  the  house  blew  ond  time.     She  stood  up  on  two  legs    ^^^^^^^      y^g,     ^^^^  j  thought  so. 
.^  K^hhor  off,   but   Joe  McBracken  stood   ready   the  boom  come  over  with  a  slat  that  ^^^   ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    .^^   ^^^   ^^^    ^^   ^ 

..Oh    «n      No      That's  vour  story    tor  any  emergency.     He  met  the  ma-   pretty   nigh   took   the   mast   with   it. 
Oh.  no.     No      That  s  your  story.  ^^^^^^    ^^^^,^^    ^^    ^^^   ^^^^    ^^    ^^^  ^^^    ^^^     ^^^^    ^^^^^^     ^^,^^^^ 

I    ain  t   no  story-teuer  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  house-moving   around    as    if    it    had    forgot    some- 


waa  a  trapper. 

(To   be   continued) 

iiiiiiiiiiuiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiimiiinmniiiiiiiiiiiiiii iinmiiiiiiiniumiinimn 

Two  Pairs  of  Shoes 

(Concluded   from   last   week) 


DELAROO 


trucks    fbT    Maje    Sampson's.      Once       I  got  hold  when  she  jibed  the  sec- 


sug- 


broker  down  in  Wall  Street,  and 
he's  been  caught  making  some  of 
what  they  call  'wash  sales'  of  stock. 


.Pst  J  Callahan   thru    a    benevolent  truck,     hitched     on     four    bronchos,  thing.     I   have  a   foggy   kind   of   re-  j^^  ^  ^.^^'^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^'^  ^^-^  Exchange 

MuT.t  hazl  ^'•-'^^d    inside   the   structure,      and.  membrance    of    locking    my    mitten   ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

"Delaroo's    story    wasn't    any    lie.  getting  the  lines  thru  the  front  win-  clamps  fast  onto  that  rail  while  the 
muttered    Neighbor.      "But    a  dow,    drove    up 


tho.' 


ties,    statistics    and    plug 
the  latter  mostly  worked  up. 
was  Maje  Sampson. 

Bluntly,    a    wind-bag;       two    hun 


full  of  the  row.  You  can  see,"  says 
Dillaway,  "how  the  laundry  question 
kind  of  stirred  the  old  lady  up.  But, 


drove    up    Main    street    before  rest   of  me  streamed  out   in   the  air 
f  11  ,iH    think  "it   was   to    hear  the  wind  had   gone  down.     Joe  was  like   a   burgee.      Next   thing  I  knew 

tnLT^  would   for  a  fact   wouldn't  photographed  in   the  act.   and   after-  we  was  scooting  back   towards  Dill-  ^ord!  it  must  have  been  funny',"  and 
it.^nowhewould.forafact.wouldnt   ^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^.^.^    .^    ^^^^.^^   ^^^^,^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^^   ^^  commenced  to  grin. 

®'                            .                                     judgment  against  Maje  Sampson  for  ounce    that    was    blowing.      Jonadab 

his  bill  ^^^    braced    across    the    tiller,      and 

If  you  want  him.  quick  and  short.                '                                        wouldn't  there,  behind  us.  was  the  Honorable 

it   would   be:    whiskers,   secret   socie-        Now    a    man    like    ^^i^^^^^^^"^  catesby-Stuart.       flat    on    his 

.^      .........    ...     .!„.    tobacco-  ^^^^^^^^^W^Yfln'enX      HeTad  back,   with    his   blank;t   legs   looking 

That   nor  very  much  of  an  engine.     He  naa  »  ,     ,  . 

the    264;    an    old    pop    bottle   with   a  like  a  pair   of  compasses,   and   skim- 

stack    like    a     tepee    turned     upside  mine  i"  w-hirligigs  over  the  slick  ice  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  wisdom  teeth 

run    he    had    always  towards     Albany.      He    hadn't      had 


grii 

I  looked  at  Jonadab,  and  he  looked 
at  me.  I  thought  of  Marm  Granby, 
and  her  being  "dying  to  know  us," 
and  I  thought  of  the  lies  about  the 
"hod  of  change"  and  all  the  rest, 
and  I  give  you  my  word  I  didn't  grin. 


down.      For    a 


anyhow.     A  crack  in  the  ice  an  inch 


dred   and   seventy    ^^^''fj'^ll^l'-   ^^     N^mb'er' "Twenty-nine     and   nothing    to    hold    onto,    you    under-   ^^de  would  have  held  me,  with  room 
■phere.      Up    on    benevolent    fraterni-    tiaiuo      ^  u  ,    ,     .    ^,  .^u    „«    stand       Well     if   I    '     '    " 

ties,  up  on  politics,  up  on  the  money  Thirty,    the    local    freights,   with    an   ^^^^f^^.^^J;;  ^J,^^ 
on    everything.       Th«   accommodation  coach  east  of  Ander-   wouian  t  nave  D 


son. 


There  were  times  of  stress  fre- 


hadn't   seen   it,  I 

eved  that  a  human 

being  could  spin  so  long  or  travel  so 

fast  on  his  back.     His  legs   made  a 

kind  of  smoky  circle  in  the  air  over 

;;;;V';:;;iicaU^r-Vhere   were    never  cept   Maje  Ja^.on;^   a^^ys   ran   j^^^^^  ^^^  s^^^a-^o^^  He 
1..    th..     ..v.n    conspiracies     ^foot   Twenty-™^^^^^^^ 

cheap,  jerk-water  run  with  no  rights   "lelted   in   the  sun   and  there  was  a 

w^re     brick-  to  speak  of.  not  even  against  respec-   Pond.  as  you  might  say    on   the  ice. 

^ttv  faced    table  hand-cars.      The     only     things   and  he  went  thru  that,  heaving  spray 

puttj-facea.  g^„      ^^  ^^^  ^^t  have  to  dodge   Hke     one    of     them    circular     lawn 


question,     up 

Seven   Financial   Conspiracies   engag  .  t.    j    .-             !,«„ 

ed   Maje    Sampson's    attention    pretty  Quently  on  the  West  End    times  when 

continually,  and  had  for  him  a  prac-  everybody  ran  first  in  first  out.    ex- 

appl 
less    than    seven    conspirac 

in     Medicine    Bend    to    make    Maje  ver  River 
Sampson  pay  up. 

The    children — they 
bats.        To(w-headed. 
youngsters    of    all 
tions 


and    condi 


Z     t    ML'slnson's   Chi  -   we;e    tramps,    blanket    Indians    and   sprinklers    the    summer    folks    have. 
About   Maje   Sampsons   chii-  „nip<,.      pvprvthine      else  He'd  have  been  as  pretty  as  a,foun- 

"«  was  but  one  distinguish-  l:ll<:::!Xj!;!::.,Jj:iT/T^fr:y   tain,   it   we'd   had    time  to  atoi   and 


to  spare;  I  know  that. 

"Hum!"  grunts  Jonadab,  kind  of 
dry  and  bitter,  as  if  he'd  been  tak- 
ing wormwood  tea;  "I  see.  He's 
been  having  a  good  time  and  making 
durn  fools  out  of  us." 

"Well,"  says  Ebenezer.  "not  ex- 
actly  that,   p'raps,   but " 

And  then  along  comes  Archie  and 
his  crow^d  in  the  other  ice-boat. 

"Hi!"  he  yells..  "Who  sailed  that 
boat  of  yours?  He  knew  his  business 
all  right.  I  never  saw  anything 
better.     Phil — why.  where  is  Phil?" 


dren  there   ,    ^  m 

Ing    characteristic,      tney     were     an    -•*- 

boys,    nothing    but    boys,    and    they  and    Maje   Sampson 

'        „  ,     .„       -ivac   fhorp  fl.  body   on    thru    trains    must    at   some 

r"un'o7e"  T.JZ:t:::  «.:  have  seen  Maio  Sampson  pumn.   f.--; -;-  >  -u.d  .et  ™.  h.eath 

"=''^::Ce\nVo,:Xr.:n"r^hrrreVktrTr      ^■s\i:prreVu'';n:di!;''Lwis  ,ona.        -Oh,    h.   ,„ve.    >.ou    .no..-      sa.s 


Almost    every-   look    at    him.  t    answered    him.      -Phil    got    out 

For  the  land  sakes.  heave  to!"  I  ^'^en  we  jibed."  I  says. 

"Was  that  Phil?"  he  hollers,   and 
then  the  three  of  'em  just  roared. 


son  s. 

Sampson's. 

large-headed,    coarse-featured,    hang 

dog,    clattering   sor 

where    around?      In 

tion,   roundhouse,  yards,   stock  pens 

one  of  Maje  ers  and   things 

do-w   he  looked  like  a  fourteen-year 


It  was  a  brickbat,  sure, 
Sampson's  brickbat  boys. 

,-ere  at   the  end  of  old  boy  springing  on 


,  ,  .         ,         1-ii.i^   <iih    oniiPPTinc-  tho  tillpr  nnd  kppnine   Archie,   "that's   the  funniest   thing  I 
Male  was  so  big  and  his  cab  so  little  aaD.  squeezing  tne  tiiier  ana  Keeping  „u.,    .     .      tt  .n 

Its    our    business   never  hear  the  last  of  it  at  the  club 
— hey.   boys?"      And   then   they  just 
From  the  cab  win-        And.  by  ginger!  we  did  win  it.  The   bellered  and  laughed  again. 

way  Jonadab  coaxed  that  cocked  hat        When  they'd  gone.  Jonadab  turned 
t  of  a  ten-year-   on   runners  over  the  ice  was  pretty   to  Ebenezer  and  he  says:   "That  tak- 

her  ing  us  out  on  this  boat  was  another 

the  country 


t    of  a  Chip   a,,;,   that  when  he  .ot  his  head  thru  the   ™   '-V"--'  / 
„    th,    street    sta-   window  you  couldn't  see  very  much   him    b>    and    hy. 
11    n  'neL,   ot  the  cab  tor  shoulders,  and  whisk-   to  win  this  race." 


The  Sampsons  were  ai   lue  eiiu  yji.  - -                                  ,„o,io.   vp^;     <*ir     nrpttv'      He    niooed    her  ms  us  out  on  inis  Doat  wj 

,      -     ,         .        .  r\i^   inrkpt       Three  thines  onlv,  made   — >cs.    sir.    pieiiy.       ne    mppeu    uci  o 

the  street,  and  the  end  of  the  street  ^  ^  f  f^^  "^^  J^'^^'Virst     the    number   close  enough  to  the  wind'ard,  and  he  case  of  having  fun  with  tl 

was   up   the  mountain.      Maje   Samp-  ^^/f^   '^''"J';'     ,/ '^^^     belonged  to;    took      advantage      of      every      single  men.      Hey?" 

.on's   lot.   "raired."    as   Neighbor  put  «^„^!"^^"1  "1  "''^"^^^'tT^f '           chance.      He    always    could    sail;    I'll  "I    guess    so."    says    Dill 


it«     hind     lees       His   second,   Delaroo;.  third.  Martie. 

startling    H.l'ip-nvpr        Maje    Sampson    was    a    joiner   and    say  that  for  him. 


away.      "I 
We  walked  up  on   b'lieve  he  told  one  of  the  guests  that 


it — stood     on 

house    had    a    startling    tunime-over  ^^^  ^p""' H7wou7d  roii'anything   Archie    like   he'd    set    down    to    rest,  he  was  going  to  put  Cape  Cod  on  ice 

aspect    as    you    approached    it^      The  -J^'^ ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^,  ^   ,.^,,i,    ,„d  passed  him  afore  he  was  within  this  morning."               ^ 

a  grip  and  a  password,  and  he  would    a   half   mile    of   home.      We   run    up        I  looked  away  up  the  river  where 

,    c  .u    „n    nieht    after   night    with    any-   abreast  of  Dillaway's.  putting  on  all  a  little  black  speck  was  just   getting 

ly   by   a  kind   of   a   horizontal    fence  ^^\7,."'f '    "'*f  ^";„t^^^    j^g    -    -    the    fancv    frills    of    a    liner    coming  to    shore.       And    I    thought    of    how 

use  the  cliff  just  above  belonged  body    that    had    a    broken    leg 


back   end  of  his  lot  ran  up 

sheer,  but  he  marked  the  line  sharp 


because  the  cliff  just  above  beiongea  -u.    .»a^  ^^            .^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^   ^^^    Ebenezer  chilly   the  wind   was  out   there,   and 

to  the  corporation  that  owned  every-  fever,    and  if  not       g  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^             ^^^^^_  ^^^^^   ^^_^^^    jce-water   must    have    feU, 

thing  else  on  earth  around  Medicine  l^^^;^'.^'^'^^'^^^^^^^^^  pany  down  by  the  landing.  and    what    a   long    ways    'twas    from 

Bend.  _ ,     .,..    „«-.    u„*        "nMohf   oqvq    Tnnarinh    iueeine  ,at  home.     And  then  I  smiled,  slow  and 


Gosh!'   says  Jonadab.   tugging   at    home.     And   then  I  smiled,  slow  and 
his     whiskers;     "'Twas      Cape      Cod   wide;   there  was  a  barge  load  of  joy 

half  inch  of  that  smile. 


Maje  Sampson   did   not   propose  to  This  kind  of  took   the  cuss  off ;    but 

let     any     grasping     corporation     en^   he  ^^^^^  ^7^"^-;;:^^^/:  ^  ,,,,,,  ^e,  ,.„,,  ,,.,  ,^e.  and  you    in  every 

croach  on  his  lines,  so  he  bu.lt.  and   f'f^^    evervbody  sick  talking  the  can't   beat    the   Cape   when    it    comes        "Its  a  cold  day  when  Phil  loses  a 

added   to  from   time   to   time,   a  clus-  ^^    "^'^^^/J^^^^^'J   ,^^^,   everybody  to    getting    over    water,    not    even    if   chance   for  a  joke,"   says   Ebenezer. 

ter  of  things  on  the  hind  end  o    hi     3"^^^,"^;^^;^^°"„   '^^,^^^^   ,,,,  ^ored  the  water's  froze.     Hey.   Barzilla? Tain't    exactly    what    you'd    call 

lot-an   eruption   of   small   buildings  but   "«'^;-°«-  ^^  ^^        Ebenezer   came    hopping    over    the  summery  just  now."  I  says.     And  we 

like  pimples  on  a  boy's  nose,  running  ^^^^'^         talk  Delaroo   would  lis-  ice  towards  us.     He  looked  some  sur-   hauled    down    sail,    run    the    ice-boat 

down    in   size   from    the   barn    to   the  Maje   -«^;'i^[;»^^^°^^^^   ^^^    .„   ,^^^  p^,,,.  up  t-o  the  wharf,  and  went  up  to  our 

n^"  'Where's  Phil?"  he  says.  room  to  pack  our  extension  cases  for 


last     drygoods    box     the    boys 
heaved  up  the  slope  for  a  dog  house 
To   add   to   the  variety,   some  one  of 
the   structures    was 
away   in   the  wind,   and  if   anything 
smaller   than   a  hotel   was   seen   ear- 
in     a      Medicine   the  mou 


the   key   to    Delaroo;    Delaroo   was   a 
listener;     for     that    reason      nobody 


Now,   I'd  clean   forgot   Phil    and  I   the  next  train. 


always     getting   l^new  much   about  hira  ,      ^_^         ,       ^ 

He  wasn't  a  railroad  man  by  birth,    colored  up 
but  by  adoption 


guess   Jonadab   had.   by   the   wiy   he 
Dalaroo  came  from        "Phil?"  says  he,  "Phil? 


'You    see."   says   Jonadab.    putting 

in  his  other  shirt,   "its  easy   enough 

Oh,  yes!    to  get  the  best  of  Cape  folks  on  wash 


eening     across-lots 

Bend   breeze  it  was  spotted  without  mountai 

further  investigation   as  Maje  Samp-  was    a    trapper  ,  ,.     ,    , 

further  inves^t  g^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^^     ^^^  everything-the  quiet,  the  head  bent   to  say 


intains-    he  was  just   a  plain  We  left  him  up  the  road  a  piece.  May-  sales  and  lying,  but  when  it  comes  to 

n  man'    Some  said  his  father  be  we'd  better  go  after  him  now"  boats  that's  a  different  pair  of  ?hoes.'j 
trapper;    if,    so,    it    explained        But    old   Dillaway    had    something        "I   guess  Phil'll   agree  with   you," 

.,„      fv,«  n-,iiai    iha  hp.qfl  bent  to  sav.  ^  says. 


son's. 


Cap'n,"   he  says,   looking   around 


Another  good  story  ot  Jonadab  and 


McBracken.  who  conducted  the  local   |"';"^'J"^|^^^'^^^^  to   make   sure   none   of    the   comp'ny        Another  good  story  ot  Jonadat,  ana 

dray  line,  was  pretty  sure  to  be  seen   "^J^^^'J^^^  remarkable   was  follering  him  out  to  the  ice-boat.    Barzilla  will  be  publlBhed  in  an  early 

rmet^inTliris::  ^o^e^tn^u  T:j::Ltr.  ,re.Jn.e.er,  for  "I've  wanted  to  speak  to  you  afore,  issue.-The  Editor. 


uune  15,  1918. 

BABY  CHIX 

Hatched  for 

5  Cents  Each 

Do  you  know  that 

the  chicks  hatched  by 

your  hens  cos":  you  22   cents   each? 

TLey  do.     Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

We   will   hatch   your  eggs  at  5c  per  chick 

hatched,  and  for  less  if  you  get  a  poor  hatch. 

We  furnish  container  for  tgga  to  be  »ent  us  and 
boxes  for  your  chicks.     Both  sent  parcel  post. 

Onr  Capacity — Two-thirds  of  a  Million  or 

40  Tons  of  Eggs  Every  Three  Weeks 

Wc  also  sell  purebred  Barred  Rock,  White  Ro<k, 
\\hite  Leghorn.  Brown  I>eghorn,  Buff  Leghorn.  White 
V\yandotte,  Rhode  Island  Red,  Black  Minorca  and 
Ancon*  chicks.  Lowest  Prices.  Safe  Delivery  and 
Satisfaction   guaranteed.      Send   for    Catalog. 

THE  PENN  HATCHERY 
1223  Arch  Straet,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


TennsyWania  Farmer 


15—607 


■         100,000  CHICKS 

I  for  June,  July  and  Aug.  delivery  .  K'ehi  varieties, 
m  hceach  aiid  up.  Our  9th  year  One  Dook|v>t  fn-e. 
J  Order  now  from  tho  old  reliable  plant.  Shipped 
J  Ijy  Parcel-Poat.    Charges  prepaid  to  your  PostOf- 

■  flee.        Only  $1 .00  requ  Ired  w(lh  order. 

■  "Kefitont  ChUt  Stirter"  Kill  start  vour  cfttrts  rioht. 
,  Th*  Keyatona  Hatchary,  Richfiald.  Pa. 


Silver.  White  A  Columbian  Wyandot»ea 
Tiffany  a  20c  each.  S18  per  100.  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
Superior  and  Barred  Rocks  IHc  earh,  $15  pel 
Chicka  ^^-  P^^ln,  Rouea  and  Runner  Duck- 
That  Live  ""^  ^^  each.  $30  per  100.  Parcel  po.t 
prepaid 

ALDHAM  POU1.TRY  FARM.  R.  39.  PboeniZTillcJ>a. 


'Drt'U.ir     i~*U.l,^\^r^     Barred  Plymoth  Rocks. 

horns. White  Wyaodottes:  from  the  best  straliw^bta^ 
able.  BtroriK  healthy  slock.    $2.50  perdoscn  by  Parcel- 
Poat:  $10.00  per  60. 
E.  C.  VAHLfi,         3l»  MARKET  ST.,  PHILA..   PA 


Conducted  by  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  thto  departmeat  Is  free  to  our  mit>- 
BcrltMrs.  Each  conunuuleaUoa  should  state  history 
and  symptoma  of  tha  cane  in  tall:  also  the  name 
and  oddrass  of  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  pub- 
lished. We  cannot  tnake  reply  by  mall.  This  Is 
one  ot  the  most  valuable  columns  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invite  readers  to  make  use  ot  It.  Clippings  from 
this  column,  when  properly  preserved  andclaoat- 
flcd,  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
symposiums  a  farmer-stockman  can  obtain. 


Poultry  Shipments 

Sf^S^p?.ce-"*3S.S''SSni^a.'{KISi.  """''*'  '^ 
UIBBd<fcBRO.,  325  N.  ironl  St.  PhiU.,Pa. 


S.C.  White  Lejihorns  It'SU^riT^'S^ 

for  eatalOK  giving  prices  and  deaertption  ot  choice 
breeding  stock,  bal>y  chicks  and  eggs.  Ivywood 
Poultry  Farm.  Box  71A.  Avoad  ato.CtMatcr  Co..  Pa. 


^^elbv  Service  Satisfif>«?  S*""  "«  y""""  p'**- 

.  ^»'\v    >■  «.i>n.c  k  illI^ula    jjueg    poultry  and 
eggt,  Penna.   Potatoes  a  specialty.    Returns  day  goods 
are  sold.    Ask  for  our  market  latter. 
SELBY  PRODUCE  CO..  PHILADELPHIA 


L^ 


•      REDS.  ROCKS,    Leg- 
>     horns.'      Wyandottea, 
Orpingtons.      catalog 
HIEE. 

W.F.  HILLPOT.  ••m,  Frnclitm.NJ. 


r"U;«l-£.   Broilers  $11.50  per  100,  S.C.W.Lsg.and  S.4 
V  niCKS   K.C.Ur. Leg. $12.50.  R.  L  Reds  boih  combs. 
S13.50.    Brd.  Kk8.$14.5U.  Hun  itks.  fc  Hud  orp.  $16.60 
Del.  ParcelPost.siitl/iOedCuBtomcrs-prompt shipment.'". 
Sunny  Side  Poultry  i'arms  &  Uatcbery.Ulanchegter.  o. 

■       ^^^^—  — ^^^  ^^■-^— ^^^^^^~^*^— ^^— ^^^— ^^— ^ 

PARADISE    Br«»dirxK  of  heavy  laying    Poultry.     Tr»p  Nested 
OULTRVO  p    White  leuhorns     Butf  riT.Kucli..20u- 
F.\RM    wiWi  Rhode  Island  Reds       Kgg  ."Strain. 
uay-old  ohlcks.   Hatctalog    Eggs  and    Btock    for  Sate. 
Our  I'JIS  Circular  Free.  Box  B,  PARADISE.  P.\. 


Chick 


I^Khoros,  Rocks  and  lirollcr  chicks. 

SJune  and  July  delivery  8  cente  eacll 
and  up.     C'utalOKue  free. 
Cyclone  Hatchery,  MlUer&town  Pa. 


R.    C.    REDS 

Egin.  $1.50  for  15;  $8.50  for  100 
CATAIPA^PQUITRT  FARM.  


Bied  to  Lav.      Ulu?   U'.bbon 
winners    at  Leading  :jtiows. 


GETTYSBURG,  PA 


S.  C.  White  Le-homs  J^^J^rr^-T^^^i 

liytMa;  baby  oUalBa;  oustom  taatrtalns  done.  Cockerels 
for  sale  cheap.      C.  P.  MUlHIiV.      tnewa.tatown.  I'a. 


.SPBCIAL  PRICKS  on  chli  ke  .S.  t".  W.  Le«Uorii  $10: 
Barred  Ruoks  $12.50.  Reds  $13  per  100.  LU-e  arrival 
and  quality  guaruntcod.  ^^bipmeat  via  Pared  Poet. 
E.  B.  UUMMURACX)..  FTenelitown.  N.J. 


Dnv-fUfl     "''llty  Barred    UocH      ohlcka 
1  fay-KJlil    jjj{  p^  hundred  for  JIBBfc 


lor 


II.  W.  BKCK. 


Box  142,        MILLRRSTOWN.  PA. 


r^TJjr^TJ'C^  8.C.W.  Lagharna,8cAui).  Money 

\^iniV^jL\.»J  refunded  for  dead  chlcks.cir.  free. 

W.  A.  Lauver.   MOAllstervllle,  Pa. 


Baby  Chlckn  For  Sale,  rtuff  I^egbom.  White  Wyan- 
dot tea.  Barred  Rorka  and  M  Ued.  JOHN  WARD, 
Buckeye  Uatobery,              Mllie'stown,  rerry    Co.,  Pa. 


|7>„,,_  for  hatching.  White  Turkeys.  Mosoovy.  Mal- 
*-'K*^*  iard.Peklal>t|  ek.Rock.^,  \N  yandottes.l.ei;horiwi. 
Free  Cirouiar.       b.    f    Kabier,         Hughes v UK,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

•1.2.'>cach.  FOREST  FARM,         Rockaway,  N.  J. 


Barron  White  l^edhorn  P.Atn.  Selected  breeder.-'.  Free 
ran^e.  Males  dams  272  l.tig  recor  '.<:i  per  K'.<*'>  i)cr  1(X) 
prepaid.  Wm.  D.  .Seldel         mrawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


F(~inC!  Barred  Rook<  (pullets  matlne)  Sicilian  n«t- 
tj\t\tri  tereupv  and  Anconaa  from  $2.00  up  per  IS. 
J.  K.  Cadwallader  WeiHvllle,  lenna. 


tndiao  Runner  DuclM   Fawn  and   Wblte.     Egga  12 
for    SI .00.       Breedeia  $1.60  each, 
n.  E.  DEITZ.         R.  P.  D.  8.        Meehanlenburg,  Pa. 


_WB    BUT    OR     SELL     ANYTHING    ALIVB 

Write  what  yon  have  and  price. 

I'hiiadelirtila  Pet  Shop.  22  N.  9th  Pt..  Phlla..  Pa, 


my  ad   io    Pcitnsyl- 
I  have  sold  27  bred 


PLEl^E  cancel 
vMiia  Farmer. 
SOTU  titru  your  paper  in  3  intcrtioru. 
Ple««»  pvc  me  credit  for  balance  due  and 
I  will  be  with  you  in  the  near  future 

JAY  MILUM. 
SycAmore,  Ohio.  Jan.  16—1918. 


Nasal  Gleat. — Diseased  Tooth. — 
I  have  a  mare  that  is  affected  with 
gleat.  The  whole  discharge  of  mu- 
cus seems  to  come  from  one  nostril, 
and  it  has  a  very  offensive  odor.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  to  treat  this 
case  and  know  if  the  mare  can  be 
cured.  E.  G..  Norristown.  *Pa. — The 
writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  per- 
haps the  fourth  upper  grinder  tooth 
is  diseased;  this  is  doubtless  caus- 
ing the  offensive  nasal  discharge. 
You  had  better  secure  the  services 
of  a  competent  veterinarian  and 
have  the  tooth  extracted.  If  the 
tooth  has  decayed  and  dropped  out. 
then  perhaps  she  will  have  to  be 
trephined  thru  bone  of  face  in  order 
to  irrigate  nasal  cavity  and  effect  a 
cure.  This  is  a  case  that  requires 
the  services  of  a  veterinarian. 

Enlarged  Glands. — The  glands  of 
my  five-year-old  road  horse  are  some- 
what swollen,  but  not  painful.  Some 
two  months  ago  I  noticed  a  slight 
swelling  in  throat,  but  looked  for 
bunch  to  go  away;  however,  I  can 
see  that  the  buLch  is  gradually 
growing  larger.  What  can  be  done 
to  reduce  the  bunch?  A.  H.  S., 
Meadville.  Pa. — Give  him  one  dram 
potassium  iodide  in  either  feed  or 
water,  three  times  a  day  and  swell- 
ing will  gradually  reduce.  If  you 
are  anxious  to  reduce  bunch  quickly, 
paint  gland  with  tincture  iodine.  3 
times  a  week,  but  of  course  give  the 
medicine  as  well. 

Lumpy  Jaw. — We  have  a  two- 
year-old  heifer  with  movable  bunch 
on  lower  jaw  which  my  neighbor 
calls  lump  jaw.  If  he  is  right,  what 
can  be  done  for  her?  A.  F.  D., 
Pikes  Creek,  Pa. — A  small  bunch 
such  as  you  mention  can  easily  be 
cut  out  and  the  wound  will  soon 
heal.  If  not  cut  out.  apply  one  part 
red  iodide  mercury  and  four  parts 
lard,  every  ten  days;  also  give  her 
one  dram  potassium  iodide  in  feed 
or  drinking  water,  twice  a  day  for 
15  days  and  a  cure  will  perhaps  be 
effected. 

Wart  on  Neck. — One  of  my  year- 
ling Jersey  calves  has  a  wart  on  side 
of  neck.  Home  remedies  fail  to  take 
it  off.  D.  K.  B..  Petersburg,  Pa. — 
Such  a  wart  as  you  speak  of  should 
be  cut  out.  Then  apply  equal  parts 
oxide  zinc  and  boric  acid,  twice  a 
day  to  heal  the  wound.  If  you  pre- 
fer to  apply  medicine  that  will  re- 
move it.  mix  one  ounce  salicylic  acid 
in  two  ounces  of  alcohol  and.  apply 
this  solution   twice  a  week. 

Nail  Puncture. — One  of  my  work 
horses  stepped  on  a  nail  which  pene- 
trated thru  sole  of  foot.  .This  horse 
is  quite  lame.  I  might  say  the  foot 
has  been  poulticed  almost  daily  since 
he  was  injured.  He  is  not  very 
lame,  but  pus  comes  from  wound. 
H.  M..  New  Salem.  Pa. — Dissolve 
one  dram  iodine  chrystals  in  two 
ounces  of  sulphuric  ether  and  apply 
to  wound  twice  daily.  Discontinue 
poulticing  foot,  but  be  sure  and  keep 
the  foot  clean. 

Sore  Shoulders. — Two  of  our  farm 
horses  are  bothered  with  sore  shoul- 
ders and  home  remedies  seem  to  fall 
to  heal  them.  We  believe  their  col- 
lars fit  properly,  but  the  skin  keeps 
raw.  M.  L.  P..  Bridgeville.  Pa.-r- 
Mix  one  dram  methylene  blue  in  two 
ounces  lanolin  (wool  fat)  and  apply 
to  sores,  twice  a  day.  or  apply  equal 
parts  oxide  zinc  and  boric  acid,  three 
times   a   day. 


HILLCROFT  FARMS  DISPERSION  SALE 

George  R.  Hill,  Owner,  Towanda,  Pa.,  July  1-2,  1918 

t^n    l-r#-tlc+fiinc   ^f^^^^   ^y   Towanda   Spring  Jahn 
**-'"    llUi:btClHo  Plum  Copia,  the   records   of   whose 
dam  and  sire's  dam  average  38.72  lb.  butter  in  7  days. 

^n  T^onrvVi+oT-c  °^  *^^  famous  Judge  Hengerveld  De 
DU  LJaUgnterS  KoI.  They  are  all  from  A.  R.  O.  dams 
and  many  of  them  have  records  themselves.  They  range  as 
high  as  34.'£1  at  4  years. 


Special  Notice 

Hillcroft  Farms  which 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  best  located  farms  in 
Bradford  County  will  also 
be  sold  at  auction  at  the 
time  of  the  Cattle  Sale. 
More  details  next  wee^.. 


The  above  have  been  bred  to  Towanda 
Spring  Farm  Plum  Copia.  The  coming 
generation  will  have  inherited  extremely 
large  production  from  both  sides  of  their 
pedigrees. 

Ail  animals  over  six  months  of  age 
will  be  tuberculin  tested  before  tlie  sale 
by   a  State   Approved    Veterinarian. 


A  chance  to  Buy  a  Wonderful  Farm  and  Stoclz  il  wiln  the  best  cattle  on  earth. 


Write  for  Catalog,  Hillcroft  Farnns 
George  R.  Hill,Owner,Towanda,Pa. 


Liverpool  Sale  &.  Pedigree  Co. 
Sale  Managers      Lirerpool.  N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRES 
MMt  aoy  age.  ffce 

dreular  jugt  out.AISO 
rCKisterpd  Guernsey 
Bulls,  (rom  tuber- 
culous tree  herd. 

Locust  Lawn  Farm 

BlrA^In-Hand 

Box  2.  Lane.  Co..  Pa. 


•  1.  Vj.  OiTilNJCi  tbelMca  that  wo«  premier  and 
exiifbltor  at  wOf  fair  Bbown  and  all  chanipl'iiiH  on 
•owBiiriaa  graad  stuwnptoatMMW  atMich.  and  Ohio Htat« 
Fain.  W»  tntad  the  t*««  We  sell  wtiat  we  lired. 
iTvery  pb;  shipped  on  approval.  c:et  our  c.iialoKue. 
n,«g.  PreeL  WrHe  your  waau. 
CRANO£LL  A  SON.       Ben  53.         Caai  City.  MIeli. 


Greysfone  Berkshires 

Sprlnsptn   either  sex .  pain  and  tnos  mi*  akin  (rOa 
large  mature   sows  ot  b*«t  breeding.     Twenty-five  8<)w* 
In  our  heril.      Write    for  circular    el v log   further  de». 
criptloo  and    Dtlces.        It's  free. 
GREYSTONE  I'ARM,         .      SttmrnernvHIe.     W.Va. 


^e«.  P. CnUaaa.  B«rk»l»lrea.  C.  WhlMa.  Larse 
Strain.  aU  aic«s.  mated  not  »Mn.  H  weeKa  pics,  bred 
sows,  service  Imarg.  Collie  and  Beagle  doga.  Grade 
Guenuey  calves  and  poultry. 

P.  F.  HAMILTON.  COCHRANVILLE.  PA. 


70  Reg.  ChMtw  White  Spnng  Pigs 

All  aees.  Can  tiunlsh  pair  or  trio.    N'ot  akin. 

A.  A.  8CHOFELL,  HEUVELTO.N,  N.  Y. 


Penna.  Valley  Berkshires  ^roim*^  il?SS 

Special  pale  on  young  serrlee  boari<. 

W.  F.  RIBHEL.  CENTRE  HALL.  PA. 


VHr*  TVUT?     Serviceable  boars 
l>lv]r    1  XrCj,  Spring    farrowed 


O.  I.  C's 

boar  plgH.  Bred  gtlta  to  farrow  July  and  Au«uM 


G.  P.  A.NUREW8. 


DanavUte.  Mich. 


Pnlonrl  PViIncia  R*«''*«'*<*  ""^  cholera  immu- 
l  Olantl  i^ninaS  nl«ed.  i^lnxl  by  or  bred  to 
halt-toa  boar«  from  dania  that  weigh  up  to  soo  \ba. 
E.    HOWELL.    Jr.  SCOTTSBURG.  VA. 


Reg.  Berk.shires  Uri^X' 

each.  R.  8.  c;ooD.      peach 


Masterplpoc  grd. 
either  lex,  .510 
BOTTOM.  PA. 


O.  I.  C*.  and  (heater  White  boar  piga  KO  each,  am 
reaerving  all  sow  piM  for  oay  Oct. sale.  Campion  blood. 
S/ll  HUOUES.  VEB3A1LLIJJ.  OHIO. 


Larce  Berkshire  SviM  ^»S£^ 

HOME  FARM. 


HiKli     Grada. 

laienatrie.       Write 

CENTER    VALLEY.  lA. 


Fof  CtacaMr   Wtiltc*     and    Hampshire    Sheep  write 

or  oM>a  and  aae  oars,  we  breed  oaiy  the  best. 

TWIN  BROOK   FARM,  NEWVILLK.    PA. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE 

W.  J.  MoCONNELL. 


plgf)   for  sale  cheap 
nazt   ?Kty  days. 
OXrORI),  PINNA. 


Ttair     r>iimo    Sows  for  Au«mt  farrow .    Alto  pigs, 
rbeS.    I 'UrOC    june  delivery.    Kxprrss  paid. 
BBLROSB   FARM8.  POOLVILLE.  N.  Y. 


•r»-_  Q.,1^   Choice  Reg.  Chester  White  Spring  pigs, 

r  or  Oil  It;   also  an  aged  boar  an>|  sow. 

J.  A.  BOAK.  R.  U.  4.  NEW  CASTLi:,  PA. 

^^^—  ""^^^^  '  ^^ 

T\,,^^^^  choice  .^ept    boars  and     glKs.    Will  breed 
I'UrorS   gilts  for  .\ug.  .V  s'ept  .Sprin*  ptc'el'her  sex 


IRA  IX  JACKS.  )N 


K.  10 


V.\N   WERT.  OHIO 


Wa^    f\     1     f**a     Spring  pigs  and  fall   mam.  ."511. 
tve£C.  yf.   1.  v^  •''.   yer  strain.  Prices  r I 


BRUBAKER  BROS. 


.._.  . le»>t. 

Mil- KLIV TOWN,  I'A. 


Common  White  Grubs. — Farmers' 
Bulletin  940,  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  discusses  the 
life  history,  habits  and  methods  of 
control  of  the  common  white  grub. 
Full  directions  are  given  for  com- 
bat-ting  these  pests  in  field  crops, 
garden  and  lawn.  The  bulletin  is 
free  upon  request  from  the  above 
department.    Washington,    D.    C. 


'n.n^1r..K;i.o   Pif»c  »*««*  "'    »>««>d»n«.     reasonable 
ijerKsMire    l  IJJS  prices.   The  kind  y«Mi  want. 
G.D.BARNES.     R.  D.      11.      GROVE  CITY.    PA. 


Re-.  Chester  Whites  ^vS^  wS^^Tr 

tranto.  MOSES  EABT.  lADdentorg.  I'a. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE    Bv 

W.  C.  WHITE  COUDERSPORT.  PENNA. 


X>Ar,    r\     1     r^     B"^    outs,    fterrlee  Boars,    and 

rven.  yf.    1.   V.,.  Marob  4  farrowe  I  p'gs 

Blaek  Diamond  Minorca  Farma.         Mt.  Bethel.  Pa. 


O.  I.  C.    Service    Boars 

OBO.  F.  GRIFFTS, 


priced   to 
sell 
TCFWVn.LE.  PA 


Winterthur  Farms 

Offara    For    Sale 
Sons    of 

SIR  INKA  PRILLY  SECIS  80912 

who  Is  a  son  of  King  Pegis  out  of  a30-lb.  granddaugb- 
ter  of  I  he  noted  foundation  cow  Prilb'.  We  have  70of 
his  young  daughters  born  at  Winterthur,  the  Orst  of 
wDlch  wiUtrcehen  In  I9is. 

Nft.  24--Bom  January  30,  1918.  He  Is  nearly  aU 
wh'.te  with  lust  a  few  black  spota  around  head  aad 
BhouMers.  He  baa  a  good  .  op  line  and  barret  and  tea 
heautuul  Individual.  Oam;  Wooacreef  Aaccie  Walker 
?51**ii  ..T*^"*'}'  completed  a  27.07-lb.  (7  «»ay)  and 
iSS-^.";'.''.-  <^"  ^^VinooTA  at  tbe  a«e  of  3  1-2  years. 
She  will  Increase  this  record  at  her  next  freshenios. 
8h»  Is  tiow  on  yrarty  test.    Her  aire  Is  out  of  a  3M». 

Xo.  4_Born  November  24, 1917.  He  Is  a  larire.husJcy 
fellow  with  a  back  that  carrtee  straight  to  the  base  cf 
nis  tau.    He  has  a  long,  deepand  well-rounded  barrel. 

7  -leawst  dams  (7  days)  2«.59 

II     ..  ..  V.  31.76 

'*  •  27  62 

Hla  aire  Is  a  son  of  Sir  inka  PrIUy  Segls  and  Emer- 
elta  Korndyke  De  Kol  (34.36-lbs.),  who  tiaa  twice 
made  better  than  32-lbB.  and  haa  pr<xiuced  over  loo 
lb.  inllk  in  a  day.  Htsdaml*  Betty  Burke  Pont  lac 
23420«  (2l.8ft-lb.  three  year  old).   Her  dam  is  a  27-lb. 

We  hme  other  sons  of  Sir  inka  Prillu  StgU  for  taU 
Full  partuulart  inclvdtng  pedigree  and  phoUHiraoht 
uUi  bt/urnUhed  on  apfiltcation  to    th» 

WINTERTHUR  FARMS 
Winterthur  DelawAr* 


GRADE.  UP  YOUR  COWS 
BUILD  UP  YOUR  BANK  ACCOUNT 

You  <-an  do  it.      Others  are  turnmg  losses  into  prof- 
its by  ((ra'iing  up. 

A  ir^  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Is  The  Short  Cut  To  Greater  Profits 

in  a  re.-ent  te^t  ilauifhters  of  a  purcl)r«"l  Hnlstein  bull 
increased  milk  vieM  94  ;  gran.1  .lai:t;htt-r»  ^45  ~ j  over 
scrub  dams.     Let  us  lell  you  .tliout  it. 

Write  for  free    information 

^^^^M^^L       No  obligation. — ue  have  nothing 
H^pH^^^aL    u>e  uiant   to   sell  you. 

4^^'  .ifllff  The  Hoiatein-Frieaian  Aaaociatien 
l\        Uit'l      of  America.    Bex  218.    Brattlebero.  VL 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS 


7-8  Holstein  calves,  eitt  er  sex 
pn-ss  prepaid  in  Iota  of  5.   45 


•5  to  <«0  eai  h.  ei- 
high  ifrade  i-year- 
oKls,  ck)«e  sprini;.TS,  $03  to  S80  rach,  40  yearlings 
not  brc'l;  30  n-gist'red  beifcrs  re.idy  to  bree<i  $144 
eat'h.  i8  reifistcrtNi  bulls.  Ucgistered  and  high 
grade  cows  at  farmers'  prices. 

John  C.  Reasan.  Tully.  N.  Y. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled    HoUtein-Fritsian 


bullealvcs,  slrel  by 
4]rr.  old.  1291.7  lb. 


a  soo  ot 

bimcr  In 


DsaonptiTe  cataloB  for  nam  p. 
OEO.  K.  ;<rfc;vENdo.s  i  so.v.s 


tfie  w  orld's  Record  senior 
365  days,  at  $100  and  up. 


Clarks  Summit.  Pcl 


Mnlcft^inc  we  have  bc««»  completely  sold  out  for 
iiujatt-iiis  the  last  s  moothi^.  Ju-rt  now  we  have  a 
few  very  Uicc  reglsten-d  bull  calves  sturdy  and  wcM 
marked.  Our    prices    are  slwa}-<    fair. 

PLIMI.YN  KAR^ISJ  F.AIRVIEW 


VII.LAtJE,       PtN: 


(near  Norristown) 


Registered  Holatsln  bull  calves  from   .\.  R.  O.  dama 
and  a  3U  lb.  Sire.       Write  for  prioss,    pictures  and  pe<|- 
;grpo». 
WALTER  M.  CRUTTENDBN.       WUkn-Barre.  P». 

Registered     Holstein     and     (>uern.<ey        bulls  from 
ealves  to  serviceable  a<ce.    2.iO  anioials     In  tbe  herd 
BON.NYMb.^U-*  tAllMS.     II.    V.  i.      Hamshurg.  Pa. 


Milkin?  Sborthom* 


Bull  Cflveshredfrom  tM 
lest    diking  strains,  for 
■ale-.also  few  tielfcri.   CM.  Kennedy  *  Sons.  Ulster.  Pa. 


Tlolslein  Bulls 


Bia  Type  Poland  Chinas  St-^'^n^'lS 

Ktlts.  R.  H.  LY1.B.  CADIZ.  OHIO 


fall 


from  \.  P..  o.  flams   ^  rite  3rtnir 
wantB:they  are  priced  to  sell.  M. 
E.Bnsehoar,  Crystal  Spring  stock  Fara.Uttlmtown.Pa. 

Ppr;      AjTshlres.  ,5cowe..5  rearling    lMlfen.5  heUer 
i.i,i^vj.    (^vea.    ciood  breedii>a.      Inaulre 
LEVT  BROS.  ^  WY.'^OX.  PA. 

>  ^— ^-^  ■  11 

Hatt     ToiKiAi-ia     From   som"    of    the  most  noted 

rteg.  derse\  .s    bi^  („  the  worw 

Fred  G.  W.  RCXK.     Woodlawn  Varni.   Allentown.  Pa. 

AYRSHIRR  BILL  C.\L\TS  Advanee  Reeistry  an- 
eestry.  Priced  to  sell.  They  will  Improve  your  nerd. 
ROBERT  TRMP1.ETOV   *  PON,         VUSTER,    PA. 

Fnr  Sale  Fine  Reg.  ruiemscv  heifers.lTrp.  A  American 
brert.Some  to  freshen  June  Some  fine  Imp.  crnrddaugb- 
Xtn  at  Got.  Cheae:  ball  caires.  J  s,Yoder,WoosMr.O. 


T>«1»lster«!  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  tor  sale.  Tw«.  to 
l*"  months    of  age     Very   choice  sto'-k. 


aU 


age 


1: 


p.  8  TRUMBOWER,  Homestead  Fana.Naiar«»th,P*. 


16—608 

COOPER'S  ANNUAL  SALE 

At  the  annual  Linden  Grove  Jer- 
sey sale,  at  Coopersburg,  Pa.,  May 
30,  ninety-six  head  of  Jerseys  were 
sold  for  a  total  of  $60,555,  or  an 
average  of  $630.78  per  head.  While 
there  was  no  sensational  price  paid 
for  any  one  animal,  the  general  aver- 
age comes  near  being  a  record  for 
young  stock.  Fifty-one  head  of  cows 
sold  for  $40,175,  or  an  average  of 
$787.75.  Thirty-two  heifers  brought 
$13,190,  or  an  average  of  $412.19; 
and  12  bull  calves  were  sold  for 
$6,940,  or  an  average  of  $579  per 
head. 


RECORD   GUERNSEY   SALE 

The  combination  sale  closing  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Olub  at  Chicago, 
May  15,  made  a  new  record  in  prices 
and  general  average.  Sixty-seven 
Guernseys  sold  to  breeders  of  11 
states  for  a  total  of  $102,927,  an 
average  of  $1,536.23 — and  $20,750 
was  donated  by  Guernsey  breeders 
to  the  American  Red  Cross  fund.  The 
top  price  of  the  sale  was  $10,000 
paid  for  Don  Diavolo  of  Linda  Vista 
2356.'>,  a  new  record  price  for  Guern- 
sey breed.  The  highest  price  for  a 
cow  was  $5,300  paid  for  Langwater 
Luxury   49484. 


SIMPLE  FLY  PREVENTIVES 


Any  odor  pleasing  to  man  Is  of- 
fensive to  the  fly  and  vice  versa,  and 
will  drive  them  away.  Take  five 
cents'  worth  of  oil  of  lavender,  mix 
it  with  the  same  quantity  of  water, 
put  it  in  a  common  glass  atomizer 
and  spray  it  around  the  rooms  where 
fliea  are.  In  the  dining  room  spray 
it  lavishly  even  on  the  table  linen. 
Th«  odor  is  very  disagreeable  to  flies 
but  refreshing  to  most  people.  Ger- 
anium, mignonette,  heliotrope  and 
while  clover  are  offensive  to  flies. 
They  especially  dislike  the  odor  of 
honeysuckle  and  hop  blossoms.  Ac- 
cording to  a  French  scientist  flies 
have  intense  hatred  for  the  color 
blue.  Rooms  decorated  in  blue  will 
help  to  keep  out  the  flies.  Mix  to- 
gether one  tablespoonful  of  cream, 
one  of  ground  black  pepper  and  one 
of  brown  sugar.  This  piixture  is 
poisonous  to  flies.  Put  in  a  saucer, 
darken  the  room  except  one  window 
and  in  that  set  the  saucer.  To  clear 
the  House  of  flies,  burn  pyrethrum 
powder.  This  stupefies  the  flies,  but 
they  must  be  swept  up  and  burned. 

Receips  for  Stables,  Barns  and 
Out-of-Doors. — Borax  is  especially 
valuable  around  farms  and  out  of 
doors.  One  pound  of  borax  to  twelve 
bushels  of  manure  will  be  found  de- 
sirable as  a  poison  without  Injuring 
its  manurial  qualities  or  farm  stock. 
Scatter  the  borax  over  the  manure 
and  sprinkle  with  water.  Lye,  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  or  copperas  (sulphate 
of  iron)  dissolved  in  water,  crude 
carbolic  acid,  or  any  kind  of  disin- 
fectant may  be  used  in  vaults. 


AREA  OF  PASTURE  LAND 


Bulletin  626  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture  says  that  of  the  total 
farm  land  at  the  time  of  the  last 
census  —  1910  —  which  comprised 
about  879,000,000  acre.s,  somewhat 
more  than  one-third  was  in  crops, 
one-third  in  pasture,  and  a  little 
less  than  one-third  in  all  other  kinds 
of  farm  lands.  Land  in  improved 
pasture  represents  nearly  one-tenth 
of  the  total  land  in  afrms, 
and  is  doubtless  used  for  crops 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  the  time,  according  to  the 
crop  rotation  that  is  practiced.  A 
large  part  of  the  pasture  land  is  un- 
improved, about  99,000,000  acres  be- 
ing in  "woodland  pasture,"  and  108,- 
000,000  acres  "other  unimproved 
pasture." 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


June  15,   1918, 


Western  Electric 


Power  and  Light 


Automatic  Regulator 
Makes  Engine  Self- Starting 

THE  automatic  regulator 
device  on  Western  Electric 
Power  and  Light  is  found  on 
no  other  electrical  plant  This 
exclusive  feature  places  this 
outfit  in  a  class  by  itself. 

This  v^onderful  little  device 
simplifies  the  making  of  elec- 
tricity and  represents  an  en- 
tirely new  method  of  charging 
a  storage  battery. 


Automatic   Regulator 
aav€*  tha  Battery^ 


Portable  Utility  Motor 
Ready  for  Any  Kind  of  Work 


TL 


It  removes  the  human 
element  and  the  chance  of 
overcharging  the  battery ;  thus 
insuring  longer  life  to  this — the 
most  delicate  part  of  every 
lighting  system. 

It  does  away  with  the  com- 
plicated switchboard  and 
makes  this  plant  unequalled  in 
simplicity  of  starting  and  oper- 
ating. 


And,  best  of  all,  this  Western  Elec-         any  kind  of  an  engine.   If  you  already 
trie  plant  will  operate  successfully  with         have  one  you  can  use  it  with  this  outfit. 

Let  ua  tell  you  about  this  plant,  and  how  easy  you  can  get 
electricity  on  your  farm.     Mail  the  coupon  for  Booklet. 


WESTERN    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

>    INCORPORATCO 

195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

910  RiverfAve.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

11th  and  York  Sts.,  Phila..  P«. 

410  South  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Please  send  me  your  Power  and  Lighi  Booklet  No.  PAP  6 


Name . 


P.  O.  Address- 
County 


State. 


THE  FARQUHAR  DIGGER 
WILL  DELIVER 
ALL  YOUR 
POTATOES  IN 
MARKETABLE 
CONDITION 


"Its  a  lot  better  for  the  whole  of 
us  to  be  eating  American  oatfl,  or 
rice,  or  corn  or  barley,  or  Irish- 
American  pertaties  than  to  have  the 
Kaiser  feeding  us  German  crow  at 
the  point  of  a  sixteen-inch  gun," 
says   Mrs,   O'Flaherty. 


While  labor  is  short  farmers  must 
fight  shoulder  to  shoulder,  neighbor 
by  neighbor  where  the  battle  is 
thickest. 


/ 


OUR  Elevator  Pisrcer  is  built  In  three 
sizes  with  attachments  suitable  for 
all  kinds  of  soil.  The  draft  is  lisbt,  no 
potatoes  are  left  in  the  grornd,  while  the 
operator  rides  and  is  saved  the  labor  of 
hand  difrtrint;. 

For  small  trrowers  we  build  the  re- 
nowned Success  Junior  Walkiod  DiKGrer. 

Write  us  the  size  of  your  1918  crop,  and 
we,  without  obli(ratinflr  yoa,  •«fill  send 
special  new  Potato  DifrsrerCatalotrue,  and 
explain  how  a  Farquhar  Diascer  can  be 
profitably  employed. 

A.  B.  FASQUHAR  CO..  LU.,  BmZM.  T«rk.  Fa. 

We  aim  nuinnfactun 

SngtOM  Mid  Bollan,  BkwmUIa,  ThrMhcn, 

TrMton,  Orftla  DrilU,  He.    Ask  for  literuture. 


1^?}?}?>}?}J^??}??^}J?;J?J??}^?}/ 


i 


HAY 


W.  0.  POWER  t  CO.  Ml  W.  S3  SL  Nw  Y«k 

ape  the  I«rs«at  hanrtl^rn  of  pommi^on  hay 
In  Kpeater  New  York ;  I'  you  have  hay  to 
dlflpoae  of  communicate  with  ttiem. 

^^^^=         HAY       ^^^^= 


H 
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What  Are 
Liberty  Bonds? 

Wittt  Are  Tkeir  Market  PosKibHities? 

What  Is  Their  Cash  Value? 

What  Is  Their  C«lUteral  Value? 

Should  the  3H"  ud  48  Be  Converted? 

ThM«  qaentlona  and  many  others 
oonremlnif  Lil>erty  llomU  r-e  an- 
^we^^•(J  In  <Ieta!l  In  the  I.ilHTty 
Itond  issue  of  our  fortnightly  pub- 
lication 

Securities  Suggestions 

'JTiis  luilillcatlon,  which  cur- 
TPntly  <1lsi-iis«ei»  iiiii>"rtniit  «Ievelop- 
inents  In  the  flnanriiil  world,  will 
lie  sput  to  yoo,  with  iKwklct  Oe- 
Bcrlbiug 

The  Part  Payment  Plan 

To    grt    thcue    free    booklets, 
write  M  /w  UPF. 

R.CMEGARGEL^ca 

Etfblithtd  I90I 

Memben  Nev>  York  «  CAicjo  StocK  E.th«nt« 

Z7  Pine  Street -Wew  YorU- 


i 
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with  this  Pipeiess  Furnace 


_  kept  thousands  of  homes 
warm  last  winter.  Exclusive 
features  of  construction  make  it 

the  only  fornac*  which  folly  incorpo- 
rates tb©  correct  principles  of  pipelaw 
hMting.  Heats  antire  bonsa  from  ooa 
raeiater,  provldln«  constant  circulaUwo  of 
warin,ineltt  air  through  every  rooni.  Benar 
boaltb.  oolid  comfort,  safety  and  ecooemy 
wlU  tw  reora  with  the 


m^i 


fat  low  eoa 
gaWoN  of  ■ 
•4  ••»«•  l< 
Attach— n 
MMW  mn. 


The  SHAW 
Moiorbicycle 

<3-P^     A  d«p«ndmM«,  emsy   running, 

*'^  needy,  high  power  motottolcyeJe 

eort.    Chain  drive,    ao  to  Ita  miloa  ««  a 

ofaaaoir 

tStta 


Abaolotcly  anaranteed.  WrHo 

fall  infonaation.  atoo  about  tli«  Bhaw 
lea  your  old  bike  a  ntotoreyele. 
22«         ULI 


M,.     lept. 


Qnlekly  InataDod  in  any 
home^  oM  or  new,  with 
»r  witfaoat  cellar.  Mo 
waste  heat,  does  not 
heat  cellar  and  apoil 
fruita  or  vecetabloa. 
Bama  bard  or  soft  coaL 
eoka  or  wood.  Sold 
ODder  bindhiflr  guarantee. 
Write  for  free  booklet 
"Heatiiy  Tour  Hone"  and 
name  oc  Dearaat  If  oeOer 
dealer. 

LJ.MaoIUgFaraaceCa. 
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Good   Seed   and   Vegetable   Growing 

Taking  Advantage  of  Variety  Differences  to  Produce  Better  Seeds 


The  correlation  existing  between  good  seed 
iind  the  probability  of  producing  a  profitable  crop 
is  generally  admitted,  but  whether  or  not  the  sub- 
ject receives  the  consideration  to  which  it  is  ©n- 
litled,  in  the  general  practice  of  crop  production, 
is  another  matter.  Whether  we  recognize  the  fact 
(T  not,  the  mature  crop  is  the  result  of  the  action 
(if  tw^o  forces, — environment  and  heredity.  By  en- 
vironment we  mean  those  factors  which  concern 
the  plant  with  respect  to  its  immediate  surround- 
ngs  as  soil,  with  its  available  or  unavailable  plant 
food,  air,  moisture  and  culture,  and,  by  heredity, 
we  mean  those  things  which  have  to  do  with  the 
plant  from  the  standpoint  of  its  ancestry  and  the 
rrobability  of  transmitting  their  characters  to  its 
progeny. 

In  the  past  the  securing  of 
increased  yields  in  our  cropi  has 
been   brought   about   chiefly   by   the 


By    C  E.  MYERS, 

PENNA.  STATE  COLLEGE, 

needed  of  some  <points  which  are  not  gen- 
erally understood;  thus  where  a  person  spec- 
ializes on  one,  or  at  most  a  few  crops,  he 
should  be  able  to  produce  a  superior  product. 

When  seeds  are  secured  the  first  point  to 
be  determined  concerning  them  is  will  they 
grow.  Too  frequently  this  is  taken  for  granted, 
and  as  a  result  when  the  sowings  have  been 
made,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  having 
ar  definite  number  of  seedlings  for.  transplant- 
ing,  we   learn,   when    it   is   too   late,   that   the 


'«!.  Qol*»  89  ACT*  Farai$7S00.  rrotia  worth  »3000. 
or  naie  25  Acre  Farm,  modem  bulldlnaa.  i6600 
rope  worth  $3600.    Frank  Rothnian,  VitieTand.  NJ 


the  plant,  and  much  money,  time 
and  effort  have  been  expended  in 
•he  application  of  fertilizers,  man- 
ures and  cultural  methods.  Altho 
these  are  a  necessary  process  in 
the  successful  growing  of  crops, 
the  results  obtained  by  them  are 
not  lasting  and  frequently  the  dif- 
ferences obtained  by  their  use  do 
not  equal  those  due  to  heredity. 
On  the  other  hand,  improvement 
due  to  heredity  is  lasting  and  when  once  ob- 
tained acts  without  expense.  Because  of  the 
intensified  nature  of  the  work  of  the  vegetable 
pardener,  the  short  season  in  which  his  crops 
must  be  matured,  and  the  relatively  high  Talu« 
of  them  as  compared  to  the  more  general  farm 
crops,  the  subject  of  good  seeds  is  especially 
worthy    of   consideration. 

Seconng:  Seed 

There  are  two  ways  in 
which  good  seeds  may  be  se- 
cured. They  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  others  when  prac- 
ticable, or  we  may  produce 
many  of  them  ourselves. 
When  practicable  the  secur- 
ing from  others,  either  seeds- 
men, specialists  or  neighbors, 
is  perhaps  accompanied  with 
the  least  trouble.  While  it  is 
true  that  some  crops  reach 
their  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection in  some  localities  and 
likewise  produce  seed  most 
advantageously  under  these 
conditions,  yet  the  limita- 
tions In  this  respect  are  not 
as  great  as  are  usually  sup- 
posed. A  more  important 
factor  which  makes  desirable 
the  securing  of  seed  from 
sources  of  this  nature  is  that 
in  growing  seeds  of  some 
crops  a  definite  knowledge  i« 


Fignire  1. — Showine  Variations  in  Germination  of  Different  Lots  of 

Cabbage  Seed 


vitality  of  the  seed  is  poor  and  we  do  not  get 
as  many  seedlings  as  we  had  expected.  This 
trouble  may  be  avoided  by  securing  the  seeds 
long  enough  in  advance  of  the  time  of  sowing 
iiS  will  permit  of  making  a  trial  sowing  or  a 
germination  test.  A  little  time  spent  in  this 
way  will  pay  big  returns  and  perhaps  save 
serious  disappointment. 

Figure   1   shows   the   variation   in   vitality 


Figure  3. — Sncceuion  Cabbage  From  Home-Orown  Seed 


of  seed  of  the  same  variety  from  different  sources, 
'  purchased  at  the  same  time  and  sown  under  sim- 
ilar conditions. 

Difference  in  Seed  of  Same  Variety 

The  fact  that  differences  exist  between  vari- 
ous lots  of  seed,  altho  of  the  same  variety,  has 
been  definitely  shown  by  experiments  conducted 
with  cabbage  and  tomatoes  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  for  a  number  of  years.  These  dif- 
ferences have  to  do  with  type,  earliness  and  pro- 
ductiveness. The  chart  on  next  page  shows  these 
differences  graphically.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  difference  in  earliness  varied  from  0.22  to 
3.93  tons  per  acre,  while  the  total  yield  varied 
from  6.69  to  10.76  tons  per  acre. 
This  difference  in  earliness  of  3.71 
tons  and  of  productiveness  of  3.83 
tons     would     generally     be     looked 

.A^W..  MO  (A  lAY^O.AUl^iC  I^CLkkX,  OillCO 

these  differences  exist  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  seed  be  pur- 
chased a  year  in  advance  of  the 
time  It  will  be  required  for  the 
general  planting.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  in  general  the 
grade  of  seed  secured  from  a  par- 
ticular source  does  not  run  uni»' 
form  from  year  to  year.  Thus  the 
stock  may  be  desirable  one  year 
but  less  so  the  next,  a  fact  which 
shows  the  importance  of  purchasing  supplies  a 
year  in  advance  of  the  time  they  will  be  needed. 
A  good  plan  is  to  purchase  from  several  sources, 
make  a  small  comparative  trial,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  make  the  general  planting  on  the  basis 
of  these  results. 


Home-Orown  Seed 

Some  seeds   may  be  produced  at  home  with 
a  high   degree  of  success,   re- 
gardless of  the  fact   that  the 
impression  is  more  or  less  gen- 
eral   that    the    work    can    be 
done  only  by  specialists  and  in 
certain    restricted      localities. 
We  need  but  reflect  a  moment 
to       recall      the      time      not 
many    years     ago     when    the 
majority  of  the  seeds  used  by 
the  vegetable    gardener    were 
produced  by  himself  or  by  his 
neighbors,  and  the  movement 
which   has  caused   this  to  be 
delegated   to  special   interests 
in   due   more   largely   to  com- 
mercial    than     to      biological 
reasons.     However,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  seedsman  occupies  a  very 
Important  place  in  our  present 
practice  of  agriculture,     and 
has  made  possible  the  secur- 
ing of  new  and  improved  var- 
ieties to  an  extent  which  was 
impossible  before  the  seed  in- 
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dustry  reached  its  present  proportions.  R«g*rd- 
leas  of  what  may  be  said  or  written,  the  lacger 
percentage  of  seed  users  will  continue  to  depend 
on  regularly  established  aeed  houses  for  their 
supplies. 


PennsyWania  Farmer 


June  22,   1918. 


Late  Oabbtft  ^  number  of  growtrs  pursuing  the  work  In 

. ,  this  manner  have  been  weU  pleaaed  with  the  re- 

Another   kind   of  seed   which  th*  vegetable  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^p^^_ 

grower  can   raise  with  a  considerable  degree   of  ^^^  ^^^^      ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

satisfaction   is   late  cabbage.      There  is   a  eaying.  ^^^^,^^^    j^^   ^^^^j^    p^,^^^^   ^.^    j^    g^^^   ^   ^^^^^ 

^*^-        ^     .             ,           ,  ^,              ,   .    .,  ,n    """""^  °'"  ^*''  Pr«^»^««t'  to  *»»•  «"«^*  *?*V"  ^^      '  •»!«  at  a  substantial  increase  in  price  above  that 

In  the  business  of  vegetable  growing,   as  in    ^^  p^^^,^  ^^^^  cabbage  seed  it  should  .be  grown  ^^  ^^^  commercial   gradea.      But   aside   from   any 


most  other  lines  of  activity,  there  are  some  per 
sons  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary,  but 
aim  to  secure  and  produce  that  which  is  superior 
to  the  average.     They  are  not  interested  in  secur- 


near  salt  water  where  the  denser  atmosphere 
will  have  a  favorable  effect  on  the  plant  in 
making  it  produce  thicker  leaves.  Whether  or 
not   this   Is  true  Is   unnecessary  to   discuss   here. 


ing    that    which    is    superior,    merely    because    of    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^j^^^  g^^^  ^f  superior  quality  can  be 


the  increased  commercial  value  it  may  possess, 
which  in  itself  is  fully  Justified,  but  also  be- 
cause they  secure  real  enjoyment  in  having  ac- 
complished something  more  than  the  ordinary, 
something  which  possesses  real  merit.  It  is  this 
class  of  persons  who  will  not  be  content  to  pur- 
chase a  package  of  seeds  simply  because  they 
conform    in    general    to    the   requirements    of    the 


produced  at  least  three  hundred  miles  inland 
shows  that  the  plant  is  not  ao  sensitive  in  this 
respect  as  many  have  been  led  to  believe.  A  much 
more  important  factor  to  be  considered  is  the 
character  of  the  plant  reserved  for  seed  produc- 
tion. 


of  the  commercial  grades.  But  aside  from  any 
monetary  consideration  which  may  result  be- 
cause of  the  superior  grade  of  seed,  the  fact 
that  the  person  doing  it  has  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing something  worth  while  is  ample  remun- 
eration. 


Speeding   Up    Production 

It  la  altogether  true  and  logical  that  the 
winning  of  our  armies  is  foremost  in  the  minds 
of  all  true  Americans  and  any  sacrifices  we  must 


.        „„.      ^f    .^„  When  cabbage  seed  is  produced  commercial  

conform    in    general    to    the   requirements    of    tn.  j^^p^    95    ^^^^^^^  ^f  ^he   plants   grown   are    endure  to  gain  this  end  should  not  be  considered 

class  or  variety  desired,  but  who  aims  to  secure,  ^^^^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^   production,    while   where   it   is    a  hardship.     But  when  the  ration  of  wheat  flour 

and  will  be  satisfied  with  none  but  the  best    i-er-  ^^^^^    ^^    ^  ^^^^^    ^^^^^^   ^^    ^^^   particular    in-    products   is    reduced    to    two    ounces    per   man    It 

sons  of  this   type  will   find   real   pleasure  in   ae-  ^^^.^^^^    grower,    the   percentage   is   reversed.    Of    seems  altogether  logical   to   frame  some  effective 

veloping    superior   strains    or   varieties    on    their  ^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^  commercial   seed    methods    for    increased    production.      I    have    ob- 

own   farms,    and    they   are   the  ones    who   will  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  roguing  to  this  extent,  but    served    with    some    degree    of    surprise    the    con- 

the  interested  gardener  can  readily  save  the  most    troversy  in  our  chief  legislative  body  relative  to 
superior  heads  of  his  crop  for  seed   purposes.  a  fixed  price  for  wheat. 

The  work  of  growing  cabbage  seed  is  not  At  the  present  high  cost  of  farm  labor,  plant 
or  primary  difficult,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  cross  fer-  food  and  farm  machinery,  any  man  of  farm  ex- 
consideration  is  that  the  plant  is  the  unit  of  tilization  predominates  with  this  crop  not  more  perience  knows  that  the  ruling  price  of  wheat  is 
selection  For  example,  if  we  desire  to  develop  than  one  variety  should  be  grown  in  a  season,  not  yet  attracting  labor  and  capital  to  any  great 
an  improved  type  of  tomato,  in  selecting  fruit  unless  ample  provision  Is  made  to  eliminate  extent.  When  you  stop  to  think  that  the  average 
from  which  to  save  seed  we  should  consider  the  crossing.  In  preparing  the  plants  for  seed  pro-  yield  is  only  about  16  bushels  per  acre,  $2.25 
character  of  the  plant  from  which  the  particular  duction.  they  should  be  removed  from  the  field  per  bushel  is  not  commensurate  to  the  Increased 
fruits  were  selected  rather  than  the  individual  when  cold  weather  approaches.  A  large  part  of  cost  of  production.  I  have  been  farming  for 
fruits  as  the  determining  factor  as  to  whether  the  outer  leaves  may  be  removed,  and  the  plants  years  but  discontinued  last  April  for  various  rea- 
or  no't  it  should  be  used  for  propagation.  In  stored  in  a  protected  place  where  they  will  be  sons.  The  rations  now  In  vogue  have  long  ago 
other  words  it  is  important  to  select  fruits  from  kept  in  a  dormant  condition  but  where  they  will  been  predicted  by  agricultural  authorities  who 
'                                          .  know    the    ax^a.ct    sitiiatinn    far    bst- 


mostly    interested    in    applying    the    suggestions 
which  follow. 

Seed  Improvement 

In   improving   any    crop    a   point   of    primary 


a  plant  which  produces  a  large 
number  of  fruits  closely  approxi- 
mating the  ideal,  rather  than  from 
a  plant  which  may  produce  one  or 
two  specimens  which  may  be  con- 
sidered ideal,  but  with  the  ma- 
jority of  fruits  of  an  undesirable 
character    and    quality. 

For  the  person  contemplating 
the  production  of  improved  types 
the  tomato  offers  a  fertile  field  for 
development.  The  fact  that  the 
plant  Is  close  fertilized,  and  ac- 
cidental crossing  takes  place  in- 
frequently, eliminates  the  trouble 
experienced  when  working  with 
plants  in  which  cross  fertilization 
is  the  rule.  Doubtless  compara- 
tively few  growers  of  this  crop 
have  failed  to  observe  in  their 
fields  plants  which  seemed  to  be 
superior  from  one  or  more  stand- 
points. It  is  easy  to  select  seed 
from    these,    marking   the   plant    In 
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know  the  exact  situation  far  bet- 
ter than  most  members  of  our  leg- 
islative  bodies. 

The  slogan  adopted  by  the 
U.  S.  Vegetable  Growers'  Associa- 
tion is,  "Food  will  win  the  war — 
Produce  •  it."  The  same  theory 
may  prove  of  some  significance  to 
wheat  culture.  Saving  does  not 
increase      production.       Speed      up 

^kUXAVk^WAV^AA        «*_•         w*«>^        ^*J  W»*         W»w»^  «**^AW* 

What  is  the  actual  coat  of  growing 
a  bushel  of  wh«&t?  The  best  test 
I  know  is  to  grow  It.  The  yield 
may  be  anywhere  from  10  to  25 
bushels  per  acre.  Any  yield  above 
or  below  is  not  the  ordinary.  I 
have  seen  45  bushels  per  acre  in 
my  native  York  County,  Pa.,  but 
this  is  an  exception.  I  have  har- 
"ivested  'wheat  on  my  own  farm 
that  the  Hessian  fly  had  reduced 
to   less  than   10    bushels. 

One  or  two   thousand  bushels  at 


from    these,    marking   the   plant    in                                                                                             ,         .       .         *i.  t-«..o».»u    i,«=..^.o   -. 

some  way  to  Identify  it  and  subsequently  make  a  not  freeze  severely.     A  good  place  to  store  them  j2.15  per  bushel  looks  good  to  the  inexperienced 

comparative    test    with    a    standard    variety,    to  is   in    the    woods.      Rake    away   the    leaves    until  agriculturist.     The  only  way  to  get  wise  on  this 

determine    whether   or   not    the   supposed    super-  the  ground  is  reached  and  place  the  plants  with  proposition  is   to  put   your  own    time,   labor  and 

iority  is  due  to  heredity  or  to  environment.  Not  heads  one  way  and  one  layer  deep.     A  second  row  capital    into   it.      This   game   was    tried    out   with 

infrequently  the  superiority  is  due  to  the  latter  of  heads  may  be  laid  on  the  roots  of  the  preceed-  cotton  in  the  South,  and  goes  to  prove  that  the 

cause     but    when    the    character    in    question    is  ing    row.      Cover    with    forest    leaves    sufficiently  diversified    interests  of   agriculture  are  the   chief 

transmissible    it    may    be    considered    aa    due    to  to   prevent   severe    freezing,    and   throw  on   some  factors   in   maintaining   farm   equipment   and  ex- 

brush  to  prevent   the  leaves  being  blown   away.  penses.  A  grain  binder  only  a  few  years  ago  could 

be    bought    for    |112,    cash.       Today    they    want 


.  brush  to  prevent   the  leaves  being  blown   away. 

"%n8''tances  are  known  where  progressive  grow-  The    following    spring,    about    the    time    for 

ers    have    made   use   of    this    method    to    improve  sowing    oats,      the    plants    may    be    removed    and    about    $145.      A    ton    of    pure    ground    bone    was 

-       ■  -    •       ■"      -"—    *'-—    -'" ■*""''  ..«._...        ...     -  .^as  $58.     The 


era    have    made   use   01    lais    meiuuu    lu    iii.f'".«» o    .      — -    ^    -  ■  .,-.„.      ..    . —    „.    ^ =,•> 

their    crops,    and    their    friends    having    learned    planted    in    the    place   where    they    will    produce    around  $30.     The  last  price  I  had 
-   .^_,_   -..' ^ A    «*-H=    fnom    thpm    at    a    seed'.      At    this  time  it   is   well    to   make   a  cross    Government   has    furnished    some 


Government   has    furnished    some   nitrate   at    $75 


of   their   success    secured   seeds    from    them    at    a    seed'.      At    this  time  it   is   well    to   make   a  cross    __. 

price  considerably  above  that  usually  charged  mark  on  the  head  with  a  knife  In  order  that  tne  pgr  ton,  and  potash  is  so  scarce  that  little  is 
for  seed  We  are  familiar  with  a  party  who  seed  stalk  may  push  thru  more  readily.  Care  offered  at  any  price.  Add  to  these  items  a  few 
eome  years  ago  began  to  select  seed  In  this  way  should  be  taken  not  to  make  the  cut  too  deep  or  go^d  men  at  $2  per  day  and  board,  and  then  do 
for  his  own  use.  and  who  since  has  been  so  sue-  the  seed  stalk  may  be  injured.  If  the  plants  are  jour  own  reasoning, 
cessful  that  he  now  produces  a  considerable  set  about  four  feet  apart,  they  will  have  ample 
amount  for  sale.  For  the  best  of  this  seed  he  space  In  which  to  develop.  Cross  fertilization 
receives  a  price  several  hundred  percent  In  ad-  will  take  place  readily  and  a  good  set  of  seed 
ranee  of  the  ordinary  market  price.  That  the  will  result.  When  the  seed  is  ripe,  which  may 
seed    is   worth   the   Increased   price   is  shown    by    be  told  by   the  somewhat  yellowish  color  of  the 

the  fact  that  the  supply  does  not  equal   the  de-    pods,  the  seed  stalk  should  be  cut  off  and   hung    undignified    calling    which     George    Washington 

in  a  cool,  well-ventilated  place  to  dry.     Later  the    ^j^^^^j  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  useful,   most  noble  and  most 


It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  our  agricul- 
tural resources  (the  foundation  of  all  wealth) 
have  been  and  are  still  commandeered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer.  Sixty-five  percent  of  our 
entire   population   are  vehemently   a-'^erse  to   thi^ 


mand.  Obviously,  a  different  degree  of  care  is 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  fruits  from 
which  the  seed  is  obtained  than  is  practiced 
■where  seed  is  produced  in  large  quantities,  where 


healtiiful    employment   of   man. 

We  all  know  full  well  the  cause  of  the  ex- 


stalks  may  be  threshed  and   the  seed   cleaned. 
Because  of  the   individuality  of  plants  it   is 

where  seed  is  produced  in  large  quantities,  wnere    desirable  to  keep   the  seed  from  each   plant  sep-  ,«  ,    ,„.,.  .nn, 

■wnere  »eea  is  jmwuu  cu  r     h  .^  ,  .  „  tu^  „,«  T«av  Vnnw  «nlv  th*  one  narent  i«tlng  conditions  and  our  sacrifices  are  little  com- 

«tiantitv    rather    than    quality    Is    the    matter    of    arate,  even  tho  we  may  know  only  tne  one  pareni,  »  .^         .     .        .u  ,  „f-^v 

<iuaniiiy    ramer    luai-    quantj-     1  .        .  »   *».„  fo/.f   ^f  /.rri>.   f^rflHzatlon    haviDc  pared  with  those  facing  the  enemy  for  our  safetv 

4ir«f    rnn.tfipratinii        Likewise     the    person    who    because  of   the  fact  or  cross   lertiuzaiion   naviBK  v  "  \       ,,         .       , 

first    consideration.       1.1  kc wise,    xne    ?«""         ,,       ^  .  ,   _      v«*  u,,  m«v«.,.' a  mmnarative  test  of  »"»<*   independence;    but    the  singular  Idea  of  sav- 

nlants   it    and   later  harvests   his  crop.    If  in   the    taken  place.     Yet  by  making  a  comparative  lesi  01  ^  >  ,,.,,,,  „«„ 

one  case  he  can  call   it   a  crop,   realizes  the  dlf-    the  seed  from  the  various  plants.  Important  «if.  «og  only  is  not   the  entire  foundation  for  a   ron^ 

ferenT    and      It      may      represent       a      money    ference.   will   doubtle«  be  noted   wl^lch   will   en-  tinned  supply.      The  source  of  product  on   shoi^d 

difference     of     many      times     the     cost  of     the    able   one  to   discard   those  lots  which  prove   un-  be  greatly  encouraged.     Just  pla  n  ordinary  com^ 

difference     01     many  desirable.  ^°^  «®"^«  ^'"  ^^  •  ^°"^  ^*''  '"  accomplishing 
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this.  Dependable  help  is  absolutely  out  of  the 
question  for  the  farmer.  Allow  him  a  fair  price 
and  he  will  adopt  the  tracter  and  labor-saving 
machinery  and  equip  his  farm  for  increased  yield' 
and    acreage. 

We  have  absolutely  no  certain  assurance  of 
an  ample  supply  of  cereals.  Our  exports  are 
draining  our  supply  while  the  production  is  de- 
creasing. The  farmer  should  have  $2.50  for  No. 
1  wheat.  If  supply  and  demand  would  control 
the  market  he  would  be  getting  $3  and  perhaps 
$3.50.  The  consumers  seem  to  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  what  they  want.  Speed  up  production. 
Food   will   win   the  war — Produce  it. — D.  C.   K. 


Grow   Sorghum 

In  these  days  of  food  scarcity,  when  con- 
servation Is  the  watchword,  it  would  seem  that 
we  should  produce  as  many  of  the 
things  we  eat  and  wear  as  pos- 
sible; particularly  those  commo- 
dities which  we  suffer  the  greatest 
Ineonvenienee  in  getting.  We  met 
strenuous  conditions  during  and 
for  several  years  after  the  Civil 
War,  when  we  were  almost  entire- 
ly eut  off  from  supplies  from  the 
South.  There  was  a  general  scar- 
city of  such  commodities  as  sugar, 
coffee,  molasses  and  the  like.  They 
were  extremely  costly,  if  at  all  ob- 
tainable. As  substitutes  for  coffee 
we  used  scorched  rye,  bran  or 
sweiet  potatoes  eut  'into  small 
pieces,  dried  and  scorched.  A  lit- 
tle molasses  was  added  to  the  pota- 
to pieces  before  they  were  scorch- 
ed. We  often  used  molasses  for 
sweetening  it.  A  low  grade  of  dark 
brown  sugar  was  almoet  the  only 
kind  available,  and  it  was  very  expensive  and 
not  very  inviting,  either. 

White  sugar  was  a  luxury  in  which  very 
few  families  Indulged.  A  great  many  farmers 
grew  sorghum  from  which  was  made  an  exeellent 
grade  of  syrup.     They  had  it  in  plenty,  stored  in 


inches  in  diameter,  with  two  baiids  about  3  feet 
apart.  The  tops  are  cut  off  with  about  8  feet 
of  the  stalk.  The  seed  has  a  food  value  and 
should  be  saved.  The  bundles  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  flat  on  the  ground  as  it  is  liable 
to  affect    the   flavor  of  the  syrup. 

When  taken  to  the  mill,  the  sorghum  stalks 
are  crushed  and  pressed  between  rolls.  The  Julee 
is  then  evaporated  down  to  the  consistency  of 
syrup.  For  the  pressing  and  cooking,  the  manu- 
facturers used  to  charge  25  cents  per  gallon. 
When  granulated  sugar  became  so  cheap  and 
the  many  by-products  in  the  shape  of  syrup  were 
put  on  the  market  at  such  low  prices,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  place  In  the  market  for  sorghum 
molasses,  even  tho  it  was  considered  the  purest 
and  most  wholesome  syrup  to  be  had. 

The  growing  of  sorghum  was  •  almost  en- 
tirely discontinued,  but  the  time  Is  surely  here 
for  us  to  begin  again.     A  good  average  crop  will 
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exception  to  flnd  a  farmer's  cellar  without  a  sup- 
ply of  good,  wholesome  sorghum  molasses  in  it, 
either  produced  on  his  own  farm  or  purchased 
from  his  neighbors.  Now  that  hotels  and  res- 
taurants are  not  allowed  to  place  the  sugar  bowl 
on  the  table,  and  we  are  restricted  to  a  very 
meager  Individual  helping,  is  it  not  time  that 
we  were  producing  a  portion 
of  our  sweets  on  the  farm?  We 
can  do  so  and  let  the  boys 
"over  there"  have  the  sugar. 
They  need  It  and  It  Is  a  good 
food  for  them. 

Our   soil    and    climate    are 
well    adapted    to    the  sorghum 
plant.  It  will  grow  well  where 
Indian    com     will     mature.      A 
field      properly      prepared      for 
oorn   is  suitable  for  sorghum. 
It  should  be  planted    at    about 
the  same  time  as  corn,  or  a  few 
days  later.  In  rows  about  8*  to 
4   feet  apart  so  It  can  be  con- 
veniently   thinned    out    to   one 
stalk    to    about  every   9    inches 
in  the  row.     Sorghum  does  not 
make  a  very  vigorous  stand  and 
should  not  be  planted  until  all 
danger  of   frost   Is  past.      Like 
com  it  makes  a  very  rapid  growth  when  nights 
are    warm.      Sorghum    is    inclined    to    throw    out 
suckers  near  the  root  which,  if  not  pulled  or  cut 
off,  will  detract  from  the  size  of  the  main  stalk. 

The  sorghum  should  be  harvested  as  late  as 
is  safe  and  still  avoid  frost.  If  killed  by  frost 
and  allowed  to  stand  a  few  days,  the  quality  of 
the  syrup  will  be  injured  both  as  to  color  and 
flavor.  The  harvesting  process  is  first  to  pass 
along  the  row  and  etlp  off  the  blades  from  the 
stalks  with  the  hands.  Lay  them  in  small  piles 
or  bunches;  so  they  may  be  tied  up  and  preserved 
for  feed.  They  are  very  good  for  horses  and  other 
stock  will  eat  them  readily.  Next  cut  the  stalks 
off  close  to  the  ground  and  lay  them  in  a  rack 
similar  to  an  old-style  wooflhorse  but  larger.  The 
etalks  can  then  be  tied  in  bundles  about  8  or  10 


A   WeU   Established   Alfalfa   Plant 

produce  something  over  100  gallons  per  acre  of 
the  finished  product.  I  believe  it  is  safe  to 
calculate  on  100  gallons  of  syrup  per  acre  clear 
of  the  charges  for  making.  If  it  is  worth  $1.50 
per  gallon  in  the  market,  and  It  should  be.  an 
acre  of  grotmd  will  produce  $150  return  for  the 

fliAA«y^«%*..      M«>^««      w<4K       *%      ..•.«««%1'^      »#     ..*«-.....*.-      4..       aU.       .....1 
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lar.  I  have  helped  my  father  make  thousands 
of  gallons  of  It.  It  was  profitable  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer,  as  well  as  to  the  manu- 
facturer then  find  I  am  sure  it  would  be  so 
now;  and  we  would  be  doing  a  patriotic  duty 
by  producing  a  much-needed  food  product  right 
at  home.     It  is  too  late  to  grow  a  crop  this  sea- 


Boys  Prefer  This  Method  of  Hoeing 

son.  but  I  hope  farmers  will  give  this  careful 
thought  and  be  ready  to  take  It  up  actively  an- 
other season. — Dr.  M.  E.  Conard,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Queries  and   Comments 

Cover  Crop 

"What  would  be  the  most  economical  thing 
to  sow  as  a  cover  crop  this  year?"  T.  H.  M..  Ly- 
coming, Pa. 

The  most  economical  crop  as  to  cost  of  seed 
would  be  rye,  but  in  order  to  improve  the  soil 
most  there  should  be  a  legume  mixed  with  the 
rye.  It  Is  possible  in  some  years  to  secure  a 
stand  of  crimson  clover  even  as  far  north  as 
your  plaee.    but  it  is  something  of  a  chance.  Rye 


and  vetch  mak#  a  surer  crop,  find  a  bushel  e|  rye 
and  ^  half  bushel  of  vetcl^  to  tt|e  aer^  even  at 
present  prices  will  pay.  Where  the  addition  of 
nitrogen  1b  not  so  important,  a  bushel  and  a  half 
of  rye  to  the  acre  la  to  be  recommended.  If 
sown  in  a  com  field  at  the  last  working  it  is 
possible  to  pastirre  the  rye  in  fall  and  it  may 
be  either  grown  for  grain  next  year,  or  plowed 
down   as   desired. 

Raising  Clover  Seed 

*'I  have  a  six  acre  field  of  fine  clover  from 
which  I  would  like  to  harvest  a  crop  of  seed.  What 
is  the  process?  I  have  never  raised  any  and  veiTr 
little  has  been  produced  in  my  neighborhood. 
How  much  seed  might  I  expect?"  A.  T.  B.,  Le- 
high Co.,  Pa. 

Clover  seed  is  produced  from  the  second 
crop.  The  first  crop  should  be  cut  early,  about 
wben  the  blossoms  begin  to  turn  brown.  This 
gives  the  second  crop  an  earlier 
and  more  vigorous  start.  The 
amount  of  seed  per  acre  varies 
with  the  season.  If  the  season  is 
such  as  to  produce  a  rank  second 
growth,  the  yield  is  generally 
small,  while  a  shorit  stalk  may 
produce  heavily.  If  on  a  good 
even  stand,  25  to  30  ^eds  are 
found  in  each  head  one  to  two 
bushels  per  acre  may  be  expected. 
Less  than  this  may  not  pay.  If 
prices  remain  as  at  present,  a 
yield  of  two  to  three  bushels  per 
acre  would  be  a  very  profitable 
crop. 

Hairy  Vetch 

The  time  has  come  when 
the  practice  of  growing  a  cover 
crop  must  be  more  generally  fol- 
lowed, and  I  ^m  safe  in  saying 
that  none  can  be  grown  In  Camden  County  to 
better  profit  than  hairy  vetch.  I  say  profit  be- 
cause when  you  grow  vetch  you  are  getting  as 
much  nitrogen  into  your  lan<J  as  with  any  crop 
you  can  grow,  and  you  know  you  pay  a  big 
price   for  nitrogen. 

aly  experience  in  vetch  raising  covers  a 
period  of  eight  years.  I  flnd  that  it  is  an  excel- 
lent crop  to  feed  both  land  and  live  stock.  I 
remember  that  one  year  we  had  a  strip  In  vetch 
and  winter  oats  which  was  cut  green  for  the 
cows;  right  after  cutting  the  entire  fleld  was 
plowed  and  planted  to  com  so  that  the  corn  rows 
ran  across  the  strip  that  had  been  in  vetch  and 
oats.  You  could  see  a  big  dif- 
ference in  the  growth  of  com 
that  year  and  in  other  crops 
during  succeeding   years. 

You  can  sow  vetch  from 
the  latter  part  of  June  until 
the  10th  of  October.  Our  usual 
rate  of  seeding  is  twenty 
pounds  of  vetch  and  a  half 
bushel  of  wheat  to  the  acre 
This  year  I  expect  to  seed  the 
greater  part  of  my  tomato  fleld 
of  thirty  acres  to  vetch  at  the 
last  working.  If  vetch  is  sown 
in  the  latter  part  of  June  or  in 
July  it  will  make  a  good  cover 
for  winter  so  that  you  can  plow 
early  in  the  spring  and  get  a 
lot  out  of  It;  but  if  sown  in 
August  or  later  it  is  decidedly 
to  your  advantage  to  let  it 
make  some  growth  in  the 
spring  before  turning  under. 

One  year  I  set  out  tomatoes  in  a  fleld  where 
I  had  cut  winter  oats  and  vetch.  Altho  these 
tomatoes  received  no  fertilizer  they  produced  as 
good  a  crop  and  as  early  a  crop  as  the  land  right 
beside  it  which  received  600  pounds  of  fertilizer 
containing  7  percent  of  nitrogen  which  was 
planted  ten  days  earlier.  When  sown  with  winter 
oats  by  September  15,  vetch  will  make  the  finest 
iind  of  hay.  Altho  I  uee  winter  oats  and  wheat 
in  our  mixtures  with  vetch,  I  believe  that  In 
most  sections  of  the  county  rye  is  a  better  grain 
to  use  in  the  mixture  for  cover  crop  purposes. 
If  you  have  never  raised  any  vetch  try  some  this 
year  and  I  believe  that  you  will  think  as  much 
of  it  as  I  do. — F.  W.  Shivers,  Camden  County, 
New  Jersey. 
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The  Common 
Good 


Rural  school  boards  will  in  all 
Rural  School  probability  find  a  shortage  of 
Frohlems  teachers   for  the  next   year.    This 

shortage  is  already  felt  in  the 
towns  and  cities,  and  rural  communities  will  be 
scoured  for  the  best  teachers  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies. The  result  will  be  that  many  rural  schools 
must  be  supplied  with  young,  inexperienced  and 
unqualified  teachers.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  hold  all  successful  teachers  even  if  wages 
must  be  advanced.  It  is  said  that  no  other 
class  has  been  more  depleted  by  draft  and  the 
lure  of  high  wages  than  has  the  teaching  force 
of  the  nation.  While  we  realize  the  financial 
condition  of  most  rural  school  districts  is  not 
good,  yet  there  is  no  justice  in  sacrificing  the 
educational  advantages  of  the  children  by  trying 
to  continue  at  the  same  annual  outlay  for  school 
expenses.  Nobody  expects  it  in  any  other  line. 
Certain  improvements  and  outlays  in  other  ac- 
tivities may  well  be  deferred  for  a  readjustment 
of  prices  without  serious  loss,  but  any  delay  or 
reduction  in  a  child's  education  is  just  that  much 
total  loss  to  the  child  and  the  state  since  every 
day  brings  him  that  much  nearer  the  end  of 
his  school  days. 

As  in  most  other  things,  the  necessities  of 
the  times  will  probably  enforce  certain  changes 
in  the  direction  of  betterment.  One  of  these  is 
the  abandonment  of  many  little  costly  and  un- 
profitable one-room  schools  and  the  centraliza- 
tion of  several  at  one  central  point.  This  will 
be  done  in  the  interest  of  economy  of  operation 
and  because  of  the  scarcity  of  competent  teach- 
ers. While  the  requirement  of  building  suitable 
buildings  at  this  time  may  be  impossible,  it  is 
often  possible  to  rent  or  convert  other  structures 
for  temporary  use.  Anything  and  everything 
must  be  done  to  keep  the  rural  schools  from 
retrograding.  War  is  a  destructive  Institution, 
visiting  its  degenerating  influence  on  all  industry, 
commerce  and  many  social  ideal.s.  The  work  of  re- 
generacy  lies  with  the  coming  generations.  Don't 
neglect  or  slight  their  preparation. 

1*1       ta       1« 

We  continually  receive  inquiries  out 
The  Stitch  o'  season  asking  advice  as  to  how 
in  Time  ^°  combat    this  or  that  pest  or  how 

to  remedy  some  unfavorable  condi- 
tion.    We  say  out  of  season,  because  the  proper 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 

time  for  the  right  action  is  often  long  past — the 
preventive  measures  were  not  applied  at  the 
right  time.  For  instance,  some  write:  "My 
plums  are  dropping  when  half  grown,  and  those 
which  stick  rot  before  ripening."  Another 
writes:  "The  leaves  on  my  grape  vines  are  dy- 
ing and  the  young  grapes  rot.  What  shall  I  do?" 
Others  says:  "My  young  chicks  have  the  gapes." 
Or,  "My  chickens  have  the  roup,"  Some  farmers 
want  to  know  what  is  the  matter  with  the  trans- 
portation system  that  they  cannot  get  goods  that 
were  ordered  ten  days  or  two  weeks  ago. 

We  expect  such  queries  and  are  always  glad 
to  give  the  best  advice  possible  under  every  cir- 
cumstances; yet  we  must  continue  to  urge  a 
greater  regard  for  the  old  maxim,  "A  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine."  The  suggestion  of  that  stitch 
is  one  of  the  provinces  of  a  farm  paper.  It  is  our 
endeavor  to  suggest  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time  so  that  the  troubles  and  losses  may  be  fore- 
stalled by  prevention  applied  at  the  proper  time. 
Unfortunately,  too,  many  people  neglect  well- 
known  duties  in  the  hope  that  disastrous  re- 
sults will  not  follow.  Once  in  a  while  they  may 
guess  right  and  come  out  successful,  but  the 
thrifty  farmer  takes  no  more  chances  than  he 
must,  and  acts  under  the  rule.  "Hope  for  the 
best  and  prepare  for  the  worst."  It  is  too  late 
for  anything  to  bring  best  results  after  blight 
appears,  or  the  seed  corn  falls  to  germinate,  or 
the  grapes  and  plums  rot,  or  the  apples  are 
scabby  and  filled  with  worms,  or  the  chickens 
are  dying  with  roup  and  gapes,  etc. 

We  repeat,  however,  the  invitation  to  send 
us  any  query  at  any  time  and  we  will  advice  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  even  tho  the  most  helpful 
advice  was  given  at  the  right  time.  The  needed 
remedy,  impressed  by  this  season's  failure,  will 
not  be  forgotten  next  year. 

Ite  i«  l« 
These  are  hard  days  for  idlers, 
loafers  pleasure  seekers,  profiteers, 
partisan  politicians,  and  all  that 
class  whose  ambition  heretofore 
has  been  for  selfish  indulgence  or  advancement. 
The  world  has  never  passed  thru  an  experience 
which  has  so  effectively  allayed  the  selfish  and 
developed  the  sociat  qualities  of  mankind.  By  thi.=» 
we  mean  that  in  the  defense  and  advancement 
of  the  general  welfare,  men  are  voluntarily  con- 
tributing their  services  and  means,  even  to  the 
point  of  sacrifice,  for  the  common  good,  while 
relegating  the  purely  selfish  to  a  secondary  place. 
Those  who  are  slow  to  do  this  promptly  receive 
the  censure  and  condemnation  of  the  public.  The 
national  slogan  is:  "work  or  fight,"  and  this 
sentiment  has  been  enacted  into  law  in  many 
places,  while  in  nearly  every  locality  public  sen- 
timent produces  about  the  same  result. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  purpose,  that  of 
winning  the  war,  the  transformation  of  charac- 
ter is  a  good  one.  In  the  settlement  of  the  first 
English  colony  in  America,  John  Smith  pro- 
nounced the  decree,  that  he  who  will  not  work 
shall  not  eat.  The  social  spirit  is  the  dominant 
one  in  pioneer  life;  in  fact,  it  was  the  foundation 
of  our  national  development  and  is  the  basis  of 
democracy.  Unfortunately,  great  prosperity  and 
rapid  development  grradually  supplanted  the  social 
instinct  with  the  selfish  purpose,  and  in  their 
greed  and  ambition,  men  again  denied  that  they 
were  their  brother's  keeper.  The  re-discovery 
of  the  individual's  place  and  duty  in  the  social 
order  will  make  of  the  world  a  new  place,  aside 
from  the  results  of  the  battlefield.  Altho  the 
Man  of  Galilee  made  this  the  basis  of  his  teach- 
ing, it  has  taken  the  word's  greatest  calamity 
to  bring  it  home  to  mankind. 

For  these  reasons,  those  who  desire  to  see 
the  old  order  re-established  after  the  war,  either 
in  business,  politics  or  religion,  are  doomed  to 
disappointment. 

ta      l«i      1« 
Farmers'    buying   and    selling   organ- 
Oi?anized     Izations  have  had  many  jolts  in  the 
Bnying  P^^^-     ^  ^  reminder  of  the  possibili- 

ties, and  as  evidence  of  what  is  being 
done  under  good  management,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  manager  of  a  farmers'  exchange 
in  New  England.  He  writes:  "We  placed  an 
order  this  morning  for  a  car  of  oats  of  40  to  42- 
pound  grade  at  87  cents  per  bushel,  delivered. 
The  farmers  who  purchased  these  oats  are  buying 
locally  at  the  present  time  at  $1.13  to  $1.30  for 
oats  of  the  32-pound  grade.  Last  week  we  sold 
a  car  of   high   quality   in  a   nearby   town   at   86 
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cents  a  bushel.  The  local  dealers  have  dropped 
their  price  16  cents  a  bushel  since  we  have  begun 
buying  direct,  altho  the  open  market  has.  been 
on   the  advance   during   the   intervening  days. 

"These  savings  will  give  courage  to  the 
farmers  and  answer  the  Nation's  call  for  greater 
production  more  quickly  than  any  national  or 
patriotic  plea.  The  farmers  cannot  produce  on 
patriotism  alone,  regardless  of  how  strong  their 
desires  and  inclinations  may  be." 

The  prices  quoted  here  represent  a  very  com- 
fortable return  from  co-operative  or  collective 
buying.  They  represent  what  may  be  saved  by 
buying  in  wholesale  lots  instead  of  retail  as  is 
the  custom  with  much  of  what  the  farmers  buy. 
The  Federal  Government  is  now  enforcing  far- 
reaching  market  regulations  which  make  collec- 
tive buying  less  important  than  in  normal  times. 
But  there  will  be  marketing  problems  for  farmers 
after  the  war  is  over,  and  no  one  can  solve  them 
better  than  the  farmers  themselves,  thru  their 
organizations.  There  have  been  many  disap- 
pointments in  the  failure  of  marketing  theories, 
but  someday  organized  buying  and  selling  will 
become  the  common  practice  in  American  agricul- 
ture. 
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Among  the  many  emergency  activities 
Rural  developed  as  a  result  of  war  condi- 
Express     tions,   some    are   certain    to    remain    as 

permanent  institutions  Among  these 
are  likely  to  be  the  rural  motor  truck  lines  now 
being  developed  in  so  many  eastern  sections  and 
lately  being  fostered  by  the  Federal  Government 
thru  the  Highways  Transport  Committee.  The 
proof  of  the  practicability  of  this  service  lies  in 
the  fact  that  such  lines  are  rapidly  coming  into 
existence  as  the  result  of  local  demands,  with- 
out promotion  effort.  In  many  cases  the  pioneer 
lines  have  started  with  the  operations  of  a  single 
farmer  truck  owner.  In  making  the  necessary 
trips  in  marketing  his  own  goods,  he  has  been 
induced  to  take  on  the  goods  of  his  neighbors 
or  bring  back  purchases  for  them.  This  busi- 
ness has  developed  naturally  until  the  farmer 
has  found  it  profitable  to  establish  a  regular 
service.  In  other  places  individuals  or  hauling 
companies  have  recognized  the  need  and  have 
developed  truck  lines  with  definite  time  and 
rate  schedules.  Where  a  business  experiences 
such  a  natural  growth  there  is  little  need  of 
experimental  work.  In  many  sections  of  the 
East  the  Highways  Transport  Committee  will 
have  little  to  do  except  to  help  locate  the  lines 
where  they  will  be  of  greatest  service  and  assist 
in  the  adjustment  of  charges,  time  schedules,  etc. 
The  advantages  of  this  service  where  pro- 
perly located,  are  obvious.  It  enables  one  man 
and  one  vehicle  to  do  work  that  is  now  done  by 
many.  It  enables  the  small  farmers  to  make 
frequent  sales  of  small  quantities  of  produce 
without  taking  them  and  their  teams  from  the 
farms.  It  will  enable  these  farmers  to  produce 
a  wider  variety  of  crops  than  is  profitable  where 
personal  time  and  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  marketing  of  each.  It  will  cheapen  the  cost  of 
getting  goods  to  market  as  It  will  do  away  with 
most  of  the  half  and  quarter-load  hauling  now 
so  common.  And  It  will  apply  most  of  these 
savings  to  hauling  back  the  supplies  that  must 
be  bought  for  use  on  the  farm. 

One  of  the  early  difficulties  found  in  the 
full  development  of  the  service  may  eventually 
prove  a  lasting  benefit.  Farmers  have  been  ac- 
customed to  making  personal  sale  of  every  load 
of  goods.  The  farmer  that  sells  by  motor  ex- 
press must  arrange  for  sale  of  his  goods  upon  re- 
ceipt. This  will  eventually  call  for  a  more  uni- 
form standard  of  grades  than  has  been  required 
in  Individual  selling.  Farmers  can  readily  ar- 
range for  acceptance  of  their  goods  in  most  mar- 
kets and  arrange  for  a  satisfactory  system  of 
payment.  But  they  will  have  to  see  that  their 
goods  conform  to  certain  standards  in  quality. 
grading,  etc.  When  this  Is  done  It  Is  but  an- 
other step  to  standardized  goods  for  an  entire 
community.  With  such  standards,  the  produc- 
ers should  be  in  position  to  secure  a  better  price 
on  their  products  as  well  as  a  lower  cost  on 
transportation.  In  the  same  way  they  should  be 
able  to  save  money  in  the  purchase  of  goods  by 
combining  their  orders  for  staple  requirements. 
These  features  are  for  future  development.  The 
rural  motor  express  lines  have  enough  Instant 
advantages  to  InsuVe  their  establishment  in  a 
great  many  rural  communities. 
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Farm  Fuel  Restrictions. — Farm- 
ers desirous  of  purchasing  soft  coal 
for  engine  use  and  to  make  maple 
products  next  spring  are  told  by 
dealers  that  thoy  have  recantly  been 
notified  that,  while  sales  may  be 
made,  none  may  be  used  on  farms 
after  next  April  1.  This  will  cripple 
maple  sugar  making  here.  The  state 
made  enough  the  past  spring,  over 
17,000,000  pounds,  to  warrant  a 
special  order  exempting  this  Indus- 
try, It  would  seem. 

Low  Spraying  Costs. — Certain 
New  York  communities  have  proved 
that  community  spraying  outfits  are 
most  practical.  One  community  em- 
ployed a  man  and  team  continuously 
and  reports  65  cents  per  acre  as 
costs  of  spraying  for  the  season,  or 
13  cents  per  acre  for  one  spraying. 

State  Fair  to  Feature  County  Ex- 
hibits.— The  most  attractive  feature 
of  last  year's  State  Fair  proved  to  be 
the  eleven  great  county  exhibits, 
with  cash  rewards  for  all  and  cups 
and  $200  to  $50  cash  prizes  for  win- 
ners. Secretary  of  State  Grange,  W. 
N.  Giles,  the  one  man  best  acquain- 
ted with,  conditions  all  over  the 
state,  is  again  to  have  charge  of  this 
work  this  year,  and  is  already 
spending  much  time  In  arranging  for 
them.  He  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  new  state  Farms  and  Mar- 
kets Council  that  he  may  devote  all 
his  time  to  the  grange  and  this  work. 

Power  Ditcher  a  Success. — ^The 
first  power  ditcher  furnished  by  the 
State  Food  Commission  Is  in  use  in 
Cayuga  County.  In  a  few  days  a 
county  drainage  day  will  be  held 
when  farmers  generally  will  be  in- 
vited to  see  tlie  machine  in  opera- 
tion. It  Is  proving  a  success  in  every 
way,  digging  7  J  rods  per  hour,  3  to 
5  feet  deep,  15  Inches  wide.  The  cost 
to  the  farmer  is  50  rents  a  rod,  and 
the  board  of  two  operators,  the  state 
and  (trainage  association  assuming 
all   other   costs. 

Few  Barrels  For  Fruit  Growers. — 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Wilson 
is  investigating  the  barrel  supply,  for 
a  report  to  the  Farms  and  Markets 
Council.     He    fears    a    shoriagd     so 


the  Syracuse  market  this  week. 

School  Meetings  Well  Attended. — 
At  the  annual  meetings  for  election 
of  rural  school  officers  last  week, 
the  attendance  was  unusually  good. 
Women  officers  were  elected  in  many 
cases.  All  sections  are  finding  a 
great  scarcity  of  teachers,  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  needed  number  be- 
ing available  In  some  towns.  This 
is  being  met  by  special  permits  to 
high  school  graduates,  and  by  the 
taking  up  of  the  work  by  retired 
teachers,  also  by  consolidating 
schoole. — P. 


HARRISBURG  NOTES 

Farm  Labor. — The  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  and  other  state 
branches  which  are  wrestling  with 
the  labor  problem  are  now  pointing 
out  the  essential  needs  of  farm  labor. 
As  yet  the  results  of  state  efforts 
to  get  men  to  the  farm  are  small, 
but  It  is  believed  that  in  July  and 
August  there  will  be  aid  given  by 
thousands.  Last  month  the  sta,te 
employment  agencies  placed  on 
farms  314  out  of  10,000  persons  se- 
curing positions.  'There  were  835 
farmers  asking  for  help  and  538  ap- 
plicants. -There  were  103  gotten 
mining  jobs  and  9,700  sent  to  other 
industries.  These  figures  show  the 
fitart  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
state  to  assist  in  solving  the  farm 
labor  problem. 

Highway  Situation. — Altho  prices 
for  construction  of  highways  are 
going  skyward  there  seems  to  be  no 
let  up  in  the  award  of  contracts  for 
road  building.  At  the  State  High- 
way Department  the  last  week  two 
contracts  were  let  at  very  high  fig- 
ures after  committees  of  interested 
counties  had  come  here  and  asked  ac- 
tion. In  one  Instance  Luzerne  Coun- 
ty agreed  to  join  in  a  proposition. 
The  maintenance  work  is  reported 
as  generally  under  way,  stipulations 
having  been  made  with  the  national 
government  as  to  the  use  of  mater- 
ials. Plenty  of  money  Is  in  sight. 
It  is  stated,  for  all  of  this  work.  The 
toll  road  funds,  voted  for  purchase 
of  such  highways,  have  been  much 
depleted   by   purchases   In    York   and 


be  done  because  of  the  increase  of 
sheep  reported. 

Powers  of  Market  Bureau. — ^A 
rather  interesting  opinion  came  to 
light  the  other  day  at  the  Attorney 
General's  department  and  settles  be- 
yond question  the  authority  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Markets  In  taking 
possession  of  foodstuffs.  A  consignee 
and  a  railroad  became  involved  in  a 
dispute  as  to  whether  a  shipment  of 
food  had  deteriorated  during  ship- 
ment and  the  state  bureau  sought  to 
secure  the  vegetables  before  they 
spoiled,  and  to  sell  them.  It  was 
held  that  the  state  officer  had  no 
authority  to  seize  the  goods  even  to 
sell  them  for  food,  but  that  if  both 
parties  agreed  he  could  do  so.  In 
some  respects  the  opinion  had  some 
fine  points  and  has  by  no  means  clar- 
ified the  underlying  Idea  in  the 
bureau's  powers  of  seizure. 

Crop  Prospects  Fair. — According 
to  statements  made  at  end  of  first 
two  weeks  in  June  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  wheat  will  run 
low,  comparatively,  but  spring  wheat 
was  sown  on  approximately  9,000 
acres  and  may  overcome  some  loss. 
The  corn,  oats  and  buckwheat  pros- 
pects are  given  as  fair;  fruit  well 
up  to  the  average  and  small  fruits 
and  vegetables  doing  well.  The  re- 
ports on  "war  gardens"  show  an 
enormous  number  of  such  enterprises 
under  cultivation,  mainly  in  indus- 
trial communities. — Hamilton,  Har- 
risburg,  June  17. 
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MIffln  Co.,  Pa.,  (C)  June  6. — Cool 
nights,  warm  during  the  day  with 
fine  showers.  Stock  doing  wall,  and 
high  in  price.  A  carload  of  cows 
and  other  stock  shipped  to  Lancaster 
every  few  months.  Quite  a  number 
of  young  cattle  put  In  the  mountains 
on  T»asture  by  the  farmers.  Wheat 
and  grass  looking  wall  Wheat, 
$2.10;  corn,  $1.60;  rye,  $1.75;  oats, 
80c;  potatoes,  50c;  butter,  35c; 
eggs,  32c;  apples,  $1.  Working  com 
and  planting  alfalfa  hay  Is  the  gen- 
eral work.  Ground  In  good  condi- 
tion for  all  kind  of  work.  Com  doing 
well,    some    replanting    done. — J.    H. 


may  be  necessary.  The  price  asked 
for  barrels  is  60  to  75  cents — and 
materials  for  making  them  are  hard 
to  obtain  owing  to  freight  difficul- 
ties. 

Farmers  May  Run  Independent 
Ticket. — The  State  Federation  of 
Agriculture  will  ask  rural  organiza- 
tions to  name  state  officers.  The 
federation  will  select  those  names 
most  popular  and  offer  them  to  the 
old  parties  for  nomination.  If  not 
recognized,  the  organization  plans 
10  run  a  ticket  for  the  farmers,  send- 
ing spokesmen  wherever  needed. 
The  federation  says  sucli  a  ticket 
will  be  non-partisan.  Officers  elec- 
ted at  the  recent  meeting  at  Albany 
were:  President,  Frank  M.  Bradley, 
Niagara  County;  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Samuel  Fraser;  Secretary,  Seth 
T.  Bush,  Monroe  County;  Treasurer, 
Fred  Cornwall,  Wayne  County. 

Dairies  Sacrificed  for  Lack  of  Help. 
— Marcellus  reports  two  more  milk 
skimming  stations  closed,  and  most 
dairies  rapidly  decreasing  because  of 
lack  of  help.  Farmers  can  make  no 
profits  under  present  conditions  and 
do  not  care  to  continue — cannot  in 
most  cases  because  of  closed  milk 
fi^tations  and  no  help. 

State  Fair  Exhibits. — The  War 
Department  will  have  2,500  feet  of 
space  at  the  State  Fair,  and  will 
make  extensive  exhibits.  A  vast 
amount  of  grading  and  filling  has 
been  done  on  the  fair  grounds  and 
much  more  remains  to  be  done.  The 
commission  will  try  to  secure  78 
acres  of  additional  room  for  exhibits 
north  of  the  old  grounds. 

Ninth  Annual  Rose  Show. — The 
Syracuse  Rose  Society  will  hold  its 
ninth  annual  show  next  week,  with 
100  prizes  and  medals  to  be  awarded. 
There  will  be  no  professional  classes 
but  three  classes  for  employers  of 
professional  gardeners. 

Early  Market  Products. — The  first 
home-grown  peas  and  string  beans 
appeared  on  the  Syracuse  markets 
last  week,  with  new  beets  and  straw- 
berries in  small  amounts.  On  Long 
Island,  strawberries  are  ripening  and 
alfalfa  is  being  cut.  Cheese  and  eggs 
have  risen  slightly  the  past  week. 
New  alfalfa  sold  for  $19  per  ton  on 


al  roads  will  be  bought  until  this 
time  a  year  hence  when  the  Legisla- 
ture will  make  new  appropriations. 

Oleo  Going  Up. — Thus  far  in  1918 
there  have  been  issued  4,287  licenses 
for  sale  of  oleo,  yielding  $425,000 
in  round  numbers.  During  the  whole 
of  1917  there  were  4,364  licenses 
issued.  General  observance  of  the 
oleo  law  is  reported. 

Passing  Up  Politics. — There  Is  a 
pronounced  disposition  on  the  part 
of  men  high  in  the  state  government 
to  eschew  politics  for  awhile,  the  re- 
sults of  the  Republican  primary  be- 
ing accepted  as  the  opinion  of  the 
people  in  regard  to  the  state  admin- 
istration. The  Governor  will  leave 
soon  for  his  summer  home  In  Maine 
and  things  will  go  on  quietly  at  the 
Capitol,  affording  a  much  needed 
rest  in  governmental  affairs  prepar- 
atory to  a  change  next  January.  In 
a  number  of  the  departments  acting 
heads  will  run  affairs  until  the  new 
administration  comes  In. 

Stream  Rights. — No  agjreement 
has  yet  been  reached  between  th« 
State  Commission  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  Department  of  Health  re- 
garding a  general  rule  to  govern  pas- 
ture and  pollution  of  stream.  This 
subject  Is  continually  cropping  up 
at  the  Capitol  and  it  is  now  hoped 
to  secure  some  general  understand- 
ing between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Government  which  will  simplify 
matters  and  obviate  complaints. 

Dog  Law  Enforcement. — The  man- 
ner In  which  the  dog  license  law  Is 
being  enforced  in  a  number  of  the 
counties  is  attracting  attention,  but 
it  is  regretable  that  the  points  of 
greatest  activity  are  Industrial  rath- 
er than  agricultural  counties.  The 
law  was  designed  primarily  to  pro- 
tect sheep  and  the  state  policemen 
and  wardens  appear  to  be  getting 
busiest  among  the  foreign  element 
which  Is  allowed  neither  dogs  or 
guns.  From  all  accounts  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  will  be  invoked  by 
the  state  to  enforce  the  enforcement, 
so  to  speak,  because  In  many  town- 
ships which  are  exclusively  mrai, 
constables  have  refused  to  hunt 
down  dogs.  State  officials  declare 
that  it  Is  eesential  that  this  should 


McKean  Co.,  Pa.,  (N)  June  5. — 
Fine  weather;  some  hard  thunder 
storms.  Tornado  took  roofs  from 
some  county  farm  buildings  May  25. 
Crops  doing  well;  planting  about  all 
done.  Meadows  looking  fine.  Old 
potatoes,  $1;  new,  $2;  butter,  50c; 
eggs,  45c;  com,  $1.68;  bran,  $2.50 
cwt;  oats.  $1.15.  Farm  work  is  gen- 
erally pretty  well  up-to-date.  From 
present  Indications  haying  will  be 
early. — R.  C.  Fuller. 

Adams  Co.,  0.,  (SC)  June  5. — 
Weather  Is  dry  apd  very  hot.  Rain 
is  greatly  needed.  Live  stock  in  good 
health  and  doing  well.  Oats  not 
making  much  grrowth.  No  tobacco 
set  in  northern  half  of  county.  Many 
farmers  have  had  to  plant  com  the 
second  time  because  of  poor  seed. 
Those  who  tested  each  ear  have  a 
fair  stand  of  com.  Many  blighted 
heads  of  wheat  caused  by  intense 
heat   and    drouth. — W.    E.    Roberts. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa.,  (NW)  June  12. 
— Warm  until  June  8  when  it  turned 
cool;  slight  frost  damage.  Eggs,  36c; 
butter,  50c;  potatoes,  50  and  75c; 
strawberries,  15c  qt.;  oats,  $1;  corn, 
$1.80;  wheat,  $2.10;  calves,  13  Jc 
live.  Crops  are  looking  good.  Some 
corn  had  to  be  replanted.  Most  of 
the  com  is  large  enough  to  hoe. 
Work  quite  well  up.  The  town  people 
that  offered  their  services  to  farm- 
ers are  in  demand. — J.  F.  S, 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  (SE)  June  7. — 
Numerous  rains  are  keeping  the 
crops  growing  well.  Strawberries 
are  beginning  to  ripen  and  sell  at 
28  to  30  cents  per  quart.  Cabbage 
and  tomato  plants  are  set  out  and 
are  growing  fine.  Some  potatoes  are 
up  enough  to  cultivate.  Green  peas 
are  nearly  large  enough  to  pick. 
Farm  help  is  very  scarce;  some  farm- 
ers are  hiring  women  to  work  in  the 
fields.  Butter,  45  and  50c;  eggs,  37 
and  40c;  live  fowls,  30c;  dressed 
fowls,  34c;  old  potatoes,  65  and  75c 
bu;  old  onions,  50  and  60c.  Flour  is 
cheaper  but  the  substitutes  are 
going  higher.  It  costs  over  $5  to  get 
a  24}  pound  sack  of  flour  with  the 
necessary  substitutes.  Hay  is  look- 
ing fine.  Trees  are  well  set  with 
apples. — C.  H. 


Economy  of  Operation 

A  big  feature  to  consider  when  buying  a 
truck.  _  The  motor,  the  parts,  the  gen- 
eral build  and  design  are  important 
points  ^  if  upkeep  cost  is  to  be  kept  at 
at  a  minimum* 


MOTOR    TRUCKS 

give  maximum  service  at  normal  upkeep 
cost.  It  is  not  a  cheap,  poorly  con- 
structed truck.  Nor  is  it  expeiuive. 
Its  motor  is  powerful  and  is  especially 
constructed  for  heavy  hauling  over  all 
kinds  roads.  Its  low  extended  body  and 
wheel  base  is  particularly  adapted  for 
farm  work.  They  are  built  in  I  to  5 
ton  size — standard  thru-out.  Get  the 
Federal  booklet  and  prices  before  buy- 
ing any  truck.  Address  office  nearest 
you. 

HEEBNER-FELVER  MOTOR  CO. 

Lansdalet    Pa. 

FEDERAL  SALES  CO. 

1830  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^    Perfect  Sanitation 
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in  your  HoBM  can  be  beat  obtuit«d  by 

•_     •  -fl-  .   _  T?1        «_      tl-.l ¥» 

tUSLAt,  lll|S       m      i  let. Ik       A^«fcUIWIU.         A    UIC 

white  Fixtures  barked  by  our  iron  rUd 
guarantee  of  quality  will  tafrfniard 
your  health,  giv«  your  borne  all  the 
convenience  of  a  city  home  and  increase 
the   value  of   your  farm. 

If  you  do  not  have  running  water  a 
Neplane  fVattr  Supply  Syattm  will 
furnish   it  at   low  cost. 

VWriU    Today   De^.'^iM 

44  to  SO  N.  Sth  St.       'Phil*..  Pa. 
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The  oii-tcmpered,  thin,  straight-etlned 
knives  with  the  inward  shear  that  cuts 
(aster   on   lesa   power.       Many  other 

Elxdusive  Features 

IntestUrate   today 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Stocks  carried  in  all  different  centers  for 
quick    shipment.  Write  for   name   of 

nearest    dealer. 

WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO 
134  Hlahland        Warsaw,  N.Y. 

^Some  UrrUory  oven  for  I(m  dealers  0 


150-Acre  Farm,  Crops,  $1800 
Borders  River  tnd  Priyate  Lake 

gto<<ke<1  witb  IIOOO  trout:  boating,  bath Ing,  flsbing; 
15<)  acres  dark  loam  land  divided  Into  level,  macblne- 
wDPkcd  ftclds,  river,  lake  and  Rpi  'nK  watered  pasture; 
esllm.ited  1000  cordN  wood.  ,50,000  ft.  timber,  apple 
orchard,  S-room  house, veranda  41  x  5«  foot  bam.iiiTo, 
Ice  house,  carraffp  ho',;.-*,  other  bulldin(fn  with  piped 
sprlnR  water:  1-2  mile  milk  station,  mile  pchool,  on 
iinprovc«l  roiidconvenicnt  to  d<  pot,  2  village.-*.  To 
in.Hiire  quirk  Kale  owing  t  >lo«)B  of  wife  owner  includes 
criips  price  orlv  S  180(1.  $700  down,  easy  terms.  All 
dotHll8  pa«e  3  St  rout's  HIr  Catalog  of  this  and  otb«r 
farm  bargains  many  with  ntock,  tools,  growing  crops 
Included;  mailed   free. 

E.  A.  8TROUT  FARM  AGEKCY 
Dept.  1765.    Land  Title  Building,    Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Vegetable  Plants 

Millions  of  them.  Treading  varletl*s  of  Tomato,  Cab- 
bage, Cauliflower,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Sweet  Potatot 
Lettuce,  Beet  and  Ceferv.  Oet  mv  pric«  on  plants  mni 
by  Parcel  Post,prepaid,ahd  special  price  on  large orden. 

C.  E.  FIELD.  SEWELL.   N.J. 


HAY 


W.  0.  POWER  t  CO.  an  W.  J3  SI  Nm  Tirt  ai 

are  the  largest  handlefii   of   commi<>^ion   hay  « 

In  greater  New  York :    If   you    have   hay  to  A 

fliapoae  ot  communicate  with  them.  y 

HAY      =:^=^ 


Fnp  ^ilo  C-"^  ^*^  •3. 00  and  $3.50  buthel.     fVjy 
X  ui    i.-ifiK    BcAns  M.60  and  $5  00  bushel.    CrimaoB 
Clover  seed  $15  00  buabel. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  MILFORD.  DEL. 
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For  Use  Where  Help  is  Scarce 


IN  SPITE  of  labor  shortage  you  can  harvest 
corn  this  fall  without  trouble  or  delay  if  you 
will  buy  and  use  a  corn  binder  or  picker.  One  of 
these  machines  drawn  by  a  tractor  or  three  good 
horses,  a  two-man  outfit,  will  harvest  from  six  to 
eight  acres  a  day,  cutting  and  binding  the  whole 
crop  in  neat,  convenient  bundles,  or  stripping,  husk- 
ing and  delivering  to  a  wagon  all  the  ears  in  the  field.  No 
waste;  uo  time  lost. 

Deering,  McCennick,  Milwaukee  or  Osborne  Com  BiQdert 
Deering  or  McConnick   Com  Pickers.      Order  Early  I 

This  beats  hiring  men  to  cut  or  husk  corn,  even  if  plenty 
of  men  were  to  be  had.  In  a  season  like  this,  when  it  is  just 
about  impossible  to  get  help,  the  economy  and  efficiency  of 
International  Harvester  corn  binders  and  corn  pickers  will 
be  welcomed  by  thousands  of  patriotic  farmers. 

The  output  this  year  is  limited.  There  may  be  delays  ia 
transportation.  To  be  sure  of  having  your  machine  in  time 
place  your  order  now  with  the  local  dealer  or  write  us  for  full 
information  oa  any  corn  bajvesting  machine  you  are  going 
to  need. 

Internatioiial  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  •/  USA 

CkMnpioD  n»Mhi  McConnick  MlKraukee  OAora* 


Timely  Dairy  Notes 

Loxver  Prices — Early  Haying 


The  June  Prioe 

With  the  price  of  Juno  milk  fixed 
some  time  in  advance,  there  was 
less  occasion  for  excitement  on  the 
first  than  usual.  Farmers  accepted 
the  cut,  which  brings  us  to  %\.1%  per 
cwt.     for    three    percent    milk    here. 


ther  or  someone  else  certainly  should 
have  a  hand  in  fixing  the  price  to 
the  consumers  as  well.  The  farmers 
are  vitally  interested  in  seeing  that 
milk  does  not  retail  too  high. 

Favorable  Orowing  Season 
Up   here  in    the  country  we  work 


probable  Puture 


-CE 


^^"^ 


IS 

Air  pressure  not  only  affects 
the  duration  of  your  tirc»,it 
also  hat  a  very  direct  bearing 
oa  how  many  milca  per  gal- 
(un  yourgatoUne  wiilgive  you. 
Htmm  y<mr  air  pnmmr*  tntk  a 


UN  I VERSAL 

Tcre  PrtMsuM*  Gauge 

and  saxx  not  only  your  tires 
but  your  gas. 

When  your  tires  arc  under- 
inflated « t  ultes  more  ga». 
oliac  to  d  rag  tfccm  along 
the  load — sometime* 
as  much  as  25% 
Rio  re. 


A.   SqiRAIlEM'S   SON,   Irc 

783-M3  idw«k  A**.,  BrooUyo,  N.  Y 


Re  IV* 


DOUBLE  TREAD 
SPECIAL  TIRES 


Backed  by  our  guarantee  to  Biv«  100  peropat 
scrvloe.  Treat«^d  by  »  8p»H!l»l  praoasfl  aU  our  own, 
and  double  chain  stitched,  they    are  practically 


pu»«;tur«>-pr«»ui.  i  uc  u«riaC»  »<« 

—and  the  ilrw — are  pleai^edl 


.Ka  KA»»n*     «.A 


A  KOod-looklnK,  tlfht-ftttliw 
•Dd  eooTanimt  mIo  that  cu  c 
blow ov«t  ia  what  jroa  gat  *mb 
yoa  buy  a  > 

Qr*9n  Mountain 

SILO 

Creosoted  staves.  Bate  •  Uka 
doon,  axtra  heavy  boons  and 
•eiaatific  ruy-wice  anciioraga 
■aake  the  perfect  alio.  WrtU 
for  folder.      Bute  by  buyinff 

M  "gUNOTJACUU  ItfLCS. 


our 

guarante 

ed  tlrea. 

SIsea 

Price 

SiMt 

30x3 

M&O 

36X4 

30x3  ^i 

7.60 

84x4^i 

32x3^i 

8.60 

3&X4H 

33x4 

10.60 

30xi^ 

34x4 

10  60 

37x4H 

PriM 
«U.OO 
12.00 
12.00 
13.00 
13.60 


WawUl  retread  your  old  tiraa  by  our 
Improved  prooe.«  and  guarantee  them 
at  tlM  (oUowloK  pdoae: 


Stses 

30x3 

30x3  Ji 

S2x3K 

33x4 

34x4 


Price 
S6.60 
0.00 
7.00 
8.60 
8.60 


SiMa 
Mz4 

84X4K 

37x4S 


Prloa 
18.60 
T.60 
8.00 
0.00 
10.00 


Add  $1.00  to  the  above  for  N«n-Skid  Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  for  detcrlpUot  booklet    and    price  litt. 


WITT 

Kero^O  EBgioes 

tiw PoMT  at Haiftke C««t 
2  to  30H-P.--Select  Yoor 
I  --  niteft-frpm- Fatter  J  prtaaa. 
nnr  own  otAt-  ■a»»  wtf  >a  g»O0»    -- 

WITTK  CNOINE  WORKS 

2042 
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Aj»  INCIEASEB  APPLE  PRf  FITS 

^^V^J^         lik       AFarmharllydraiiUe 


Cider  rrets  will  tttm 
yoar  ctws  into  good 
•eUinsr  cider.  You  caa 
alsa  saalie  money 
presaine  for  your 
aeigbbors. 


glvlag  tuU  partli 


mum  Bower.    Pressei  In 
aizes  from  IS  to  400  barrels 
•  dv.  Hew  Catalogue 
tree  on  request. 

l.M.,B«iMITerli.Pa. 


with  a  tolerable  degree  of  philosophy   early    and   late   to   produce   as   much 
if  not  with  satisfaction.  Some  farm-   milk  as  we  can.     Thus  far  this  sea- 
ers   denounced   the  League   for  mak-  son,  nature  has  seemed  to  be  on  our 
ing  the  low  price,  and  some  who  de-  side,  apd  pastures  are  right  for  good 
nounced      the      Commission      before,    production.     A    good    many    farmers 
now    make    the    assertion    that    the   also  have  changed  from  winter  dairy- 
Commission    would    have   done   much   ing  to  summer  dairying;  possibly  too 
better    for    us    had    the    League    not   many  have  done  so.     The  result  of  all 
stepped    in    and    made    the   price    be-  of  this  is   that   there  is  good   reason 
fore  the  Commission  met  to  consider  for  a  surplus  of  milk  right  now.  The 
the  June  price.  There  is  eorme  ground   encouraging  feature  is  that   there  Is 
for   what   la  said  on   both  sides,    but   so  little  complaint  over  a  surplus.  It 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  worth  while  to   seems    certain    that    condensers    must 
find  too  much  fault  with  either  body,    have  assurances  that  their  goods  are 
The  two  agencies  have  worked  in  ac-    to  be  needed  and  that  an  outlet  will 
cord   at   least   in   the  main,   and   the   be  provided  in   the  way  of  shippiQg 
heads   of   the   League   speak    well    of   before    long.      Some    of    the    le&disg 
the  Commission   and  of  what  it  has   cheese  men  are  also  stocking  up  well, 
accomplished.  These  things  combined  make  it  seem 

certain   that    dairy   products   will   he 
in  good  demand  before  we  see  much 
I      Nothing    has    been    heard    as    to   cold  weather, 
what    the   price    may    be    from    July       One  of   the    problems    of   today    is 
on.     It  looks  as   tho  there  might  be   how  best  to  prepare  for  the  next  few 
a  good  advance  on  the  first  of  next   years.      There   are   two  questions  be- 
month  and  that  It  should  strengthen    fore  the  dairymen:  First,  what  about 
right  along.      The  surplus  must  soon    future  demand  for  our  products,  and 
be  past.     Cheese  is  being  made  quite   second,   how   about   the  labor  supply 
largely    again     and     the    market     is   to  meet  the  demands.  It  would  seem, 
clearing    up    well.       An    advance    in    without    discussion,    that   one   job    ia 
cheese  prices  is  looked  for  soon.  Con-    to  keep  right  along  in  about  the  old 
denearies  are  running  full  speed,  al-   style   and   at   about   the  old  place  ao 
tho  they  are  still  storing  considerable  far  as  eur  labor  supply  will  permit, 
quantities.   There   are  evidences   that    We    may    be    obliged     to    cut    down 
dairy  products  are  being  used  in  the   somewhat  on  account  of  labor  short- 
army  and   navy,   and   that   plans   are   age,    but    we   will    continue    to    need 
under  way   for  a  still   larger  use  of  cows      and    must    raise     the     heifer 
them.      Other   companies    are    engag-   calves, 
ing    in    the   condensing   business,    al-  Early  Hay 

tho  It  is  reported  that  equipment  i  am  writing  this  while  on  the 
has  reached  what  might  seem  pro-  train  going  northward  from  my 
hibitive  prices.  A  number  of  the  home  county.  This  is  June  5,  aad 
smaller  condensing  plants  have  been  here  in  Schoharie  County,  I  have 
obliged  to  close  and  go  out  of  busi-  ^een  the  first  farmers  cutting  grass 
ness,  but  it  seems  likely  that  these  this  season.  It  looks  like  a  fine  piece 
will  again  be  operated  by  someone,  of  mixed  clever  hay  and  will  make  a 
On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  take  flng  crop.  Old  meadows  close  by  look 
an  optimistic  view  of  the  dairy  sit-  as  tho  they  would  not  be  ready  to 
uatioB  at  present.  The  situation  is  ^ut  for  three  weeks  ai^  perhaps 
complicated  and  one  riaks  much  four,  i  have  seen  a  number  of  fields 
when  he  seeks  to  predict  the  future,  of  mixed  clover  near  my  home  that 
It  seems  certain  that  the  public  Is  might  be  cut.  We  are  all  Inclined 
getting  a  better  understanding  of  the  to  leave  haying  too  late.  Early-cut 
value  of  milk  as  a  food,  and  consum-  hay  saves  grain  and  makee  m\lK — 
ers  realise  somewhat   better  the  cost  h.  H.  Lyons,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

of    producing    it.      When    these    are  . 

more  fully  understood  it  is  certain 
that  the  demand  will  be  stronger, 
unless  dealers  so  far  enlarge  their 
costs  as  to  place  a  hinderance. 


t^v;s!:&^£!\ssx^::i^^ 
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THE  FEED  SITUATIOK 


ROSS  SILO  WLLERS  ^  STEa  8ii?«58i%»D«. 


No  flii*  too  kick 
or  nMuUrementa 
ao  creatt  but  what 


The  Ro»a  Cir!if»der 
type  Silo  FilUra  No. 

18  and  20  witlie Fan 
-DISTRIBUTION 
LIFT"  LOW  8PEEO 
"STEEL"  BLOWER 
are  The  Silo  FiUaral 
that    operate    auc> 

SSlfeSlioS      —  ^SA-^  '   *-T^^^ 

For  Jobbing  wot* aaO  woabravy  nttgtiborttooH  wj* ««2»ajto  WltaM fcge no  egu^.    lodlTldual  Guarantee 
wltb  evwy  maoklaa.    Our  jropustttaS  U  eaprrlalUr  latereatlai  to  «erly  Battt*. 
TMCC.W.IIOSSCOI«ffl4NV       ••«    »«i     J!Sr^S!!XStS'oS!^^       ••¥•••••  !«»•«•«•• 

Wai  >taM»  ^tl  Baeam  catrtao  »*  eoBT«nl— t  potof.  


th^     RQSB    Silo 
FiUer  will  do  tho 
work  «rith  oaae. 

Reaanaa  for  tdta  taOy  oa- 
piatned  In  aOH8  Catalog. 
No  tlailt  toour  auaraatee 


B«tail  Prices 

The  Federal  Milk  Commission  for 
our   district  placed    the  price   of  de- 
livered   bottled    milk    in    New    York 
City  for  May  at  13  cents.     That  was 
not  too  high  as  prices  have  run,  but 
it  is  understood  that  the  dealers  ex- 
pect to  charge  the  same  for  June,  al- 
tho  the  cost  of  the  milk   to  them  ia 
almost   a   cent   and    a  half  less.     In 
talking  with  the  general  manager  of 
one    of    the    distributing    companies 
lately,    he    said    they    were    going   to 
try    to    make    the    price    at    stores    9 
cents,  but  thought  they  should  have 
IS    cents   for   that   delivered    in    bot- 
tles.     I   do   not    understand    that   the 
Commission   now   ha.s   a  hand   in   the 
fixing    of   the    retail    price    of    milk, 
but    the    milk    game    if     not    settled. 

I  Farmers  should   probably  handle  the 
milk    stations   in    the   country,      but 


As  feed  contracts  of  long-standing 
gradually  expire,  supervision  of  the 
feeding  stuff  industry  by  the  Food 
Administration  beeoraes  freed  of  de- 
tails which  have  thus  far  made  the 
problem  unusually  complex.  To  fully 
understand  the  present  situation, 
a  summary  of  events  may  be  useful. 

When  feed  control  was  inaugura- 
ted last  winter,  standing  contracts 
were  respected,  and  mills  permitted 
to  dispose  of  goods  oversold  or  goods 
on  hand,  at  the  old  prices.  Normal- 
ly, such  feed  would  have  gone  into 
general  distribution  within  from  80 
to  60  days,  bnt  transportation  and 
bad  weather  delayed  diatribution  and 
resulted  In  the  disposal  of  much  of 
the  feed  locally.  The  remainder  has 
onl^  lately  reached  some  of  the 
points  to  which  delivery  was  due  last 
winter. 

Tke  Eegnlations  in  Brief 
Consequently,    while  tarmera   near 


tniUi  hmre  been  securlnc  tkelr  bII) 

feeds  at  less  than  $2  per  hundred 
pounds  by  calling  at  the  mills  and 
hauling  it  away,  feed  buyers  at  a 
distance  have  not  received  the  bene- 
fit of  the  price  limitations.  Briefly, 
the  bulk  price  of  bran  per  ton  at 
tnills  in  ear  lots  must  not  exceed  38 
percent  of  the  cost  t«  the  mill  of  one 
ton  of  wheat  at  the  mill.  Differentials 
have  been  changed  for  other  mill 
feeds  based  on  the  maximum  price 
of  bran  as  follows: 

The  bulk  price  of  bran  is 
retained  as  the  basis,  being  38  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  wheat  to 
the  mill.  The  price  of  flour  mid- 
dlings can  be  $2  more  per  ton  than 
bran,  instead  of  $9  per  ton  over  bran 
prices  as  first  announced.  Red  dog 
must  also  sell  at  not  more  than  $2 
per  ton  over  the  price  of  bran,  In- 
stead of  |16  over,  as  first  flxed. 
Mixed  wheat  feeds  may  sell  at  $1.50 
per  ton  over  the  price  of  bran.  These 
prices  and  differentials  are  for  bulk 
carloads  at  the  mill.  They  dp  not 
include  freight,  dealers'  profits  or 
cost  of  sacking.  The  announcement 
adds: 

"The  total  amount  of  wheat  mill 
feeds  is  admitted  to  be  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  and  the  most 
practical  means  of  reducing  feeding 
costs  lies  in  a  more  general  use  of 
the  coarse  grain  by-products  of 
which  there  is  now  an  abundance. 
Mill  prices  of  hominy  feeds  have 
lately  declined  by  from  $25  to  $30 
per  ton,  rye  and  barley  feeds  In  pro- 
poftien.  Oil  meal  Is  particaUrly  low 
in  price  when  compared  witfei  othea 
feeds  on  a  nutritive  basis. 

"l^ar-seeinK  farmers  may  advan* 
tageously  plan  to  secure  their  win* 
ter  supply  of  feed  in  September  and 
October,  when  danger  of  spoilage  is 
past,  and  aroid  the  uncertainty  ol 
deliveries  d.iri*»g  the  winter  wben 
the  demand  for  feed  usually  exceeis 
the  ontpnt  of  th«  mills.  * 

Brokers  In  wheat  mill-feed  are  lim- 
ited to  a  charge  of  25  cents  per  ton; 
commlsfllon  agents  (making  sale  de- 
livery and  collection)  are  not  to 
charge  more  than  50  cents  per  ton 
commission;  and  wholesalers  or  Job- 
bers are  limited  to  reasonable  ad- 
vances over  the  average  bulk  price 
at  mill  (plus  brokerage,  commission 
or  inspection  fee  actually  paid). 

Demand    For    Mill    Feeds    Exceeds 
Supply 

The  trade  has  shown  a  spirit  of 
hearty  co-operation,  and  the  number 
of  revoked  licenses  and  other  penal- 
ties is  considered  small  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  feed  industry.  On 
the  basis  of  actual  nutritive  value, 
however,  prices  of  mill  feeds  now 
sold  under  Food  Administration 
price  regulations  compare  favorably 
with  other  by-product  feeds — in 
fact,  so  favorably  that  present  de- 
mands for  mill  feeds  greatly  exceed 
the  supply.  This  occurrence  may  be 
expected  when  the  price  of  a  com- 
modity is  limited  by  factors  other 
than  those  actually  resulting  from 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Under  the  restricted  price  schedule, 
the  public  would  like  to  buy  more 
mill  feed  than  actually  exists  In 
the  country  and  for  the  remainder  of 
this  season,  at  least,  the  Pood  Admin- 
istration suggests  a  larger  use  of 
other  by-product  feeds.  Those  at 
present  in  greatest  abundance  are 
hominy  feeds,  gluten  feeds  and  oil 
meal. — U.  S.  Food  Adra4Bl«tratIon. 
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Needed  applications  of  Mme  aerer 
haT«  paM  tieitmr  Uan  tbey  will  pay 
this  year. 


Machine  ThatlsDifferent 

Western  Electric 

Omega  Milking  Machine 

Here's  a  milker  that  has  stood  the  test  of  use — a  superior 
machine  in  every  respect. 

Its  many  features  place  the  Omega  in  a  class  by  itself — it 
will  pay  you  to  consider  them. 

SAnitary  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Celluloid  tubes  carry  the  mflk 
frtHTi  teat  to  padL  This  does  away  with  rubber  milk  tubes  and  lowers 
the  bacteria  count. 

Adjustable  without  loss  of  time.  The  Omega  is  easily  suspended 
from  the  cow.  The  pail  goes  whera  it  belongs — under  the  cow—the 
pail  cannot  ba  kidced  ovei — the  ttAt  cups  cannot  fell  off  and  suck  up 
dirt.     The  suspended  pail  is  a  feature  exdusive  to  the  Omega. 

Adaptable  to  any  kind  of  cow — the  hard  milker,  the  nervous  cow 
and  the  cow  that  holds  up  her  milk.  All  take  to  the  Omega  because 
of  the  natural  way  it  milks.     It's  easy  on  the  cow. 

Hand  milking  is  giving  way  to  machine  milking  because 
it  cuts  labor  costs  and  increases  milk  production,  ihe 
Western  Electric  Omega  is  no  ordinary  machine,  and 
dair)rmen  everywhere  are  testifying  to  its  merits. 


Fo«  MM  itm/  a««  mIXHit  it  ftotn  our  nmw  bo€tk — "Bcftar  MiOc  ttvm 

Contented  Co^m,"     It  tells  mil  about  thia  model  milker — hovr  it  im 
made,  how  it  worka,  how  it  will  help  you.    Mail  the  coupon  today. 

Yem  eaii  •••  the  tnM  ^w 

WESTERN  KLKCTRIC  COMPANY 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Please  send  me  Milking  Machine  Booklet  N(xPAF32 


199  Broa<lway,  New  Yo(rk,  N.Y. 
19th  and  York  Sts..  Phlla..  Pa. 
41#  South  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I 

I 

I       Naine___ 

I      P.  O.  Add 
!      GoMity. 


StaML 


PREPARE 
for  FLY, 
TIME  !) 


> 


Don't  wait  until  your  milk  falls  off  and 
stock  grow  thin.  Be  ready  for  flies  when 
they  come.  Meet  them  with  the  surest, 
•afest  method,  known  to  the  nation's  most 
successful  dairymen  and  stockmen  for  over 
18  yean.    Prepare  now.    Get  a  supply  cf 

S0-R9S-S0 

JUdi  ttoci  of  all  fly  uuUantt 

A  harmless,  effective  liquid.  Sprayed  daily 
on  cows,  horses,  calves  and  hogs  makes  flies 
*'keep  their  distance".  Saves  money  and 
worry.  Worth  many  times  ks  cost.  A 
little  goes  a  long;  way. 

At  til  food  drmlm'  in  baadr-«iccd  coa- 
ttinrrs.  If  you  c«nt  r«  SO-BOS-SO  »rnd 
nt  four  dealer'!  i«at  far  our  apKud 
TrUl  Offer. 

The  H.  E.  AUen  Mig.  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  so         Carthage,  N.Y. 


=s 


Rtctired  $58  More  By  Scndiiig 
His  OM  Bap  To  Us 

An  alieoielL  fart.  A  Jeney  fanner  brwn>t  kin  a»- 
■MtmcM  of  old  bass  t«  us  and  asked  ■§  w%M  thav 
«<■<•  wonk .  w*  t«H  kim  aM  t«v«  hM  •■  ia>iw* 
chtek  ter  $148  M.  Pirrleiittr  he  bad  been  ottered 
S90.(W  Ml  tke  Mune  aHotBeat  el  be«s.  (XaLme  aad 
■dilresti  of  farmer  glfva  to  any  eae  wa  M|aM(.) 

For  iMi  Mm  SMi  M  Ban  to  Knott 

30  yean  mi4I  abaolatelv  deiwiidabie. 

-    '     -   from  this  ron- 


Tn  tnMHH  30  yean  mi4I  abaolatelv  deitendabie 
Teu  Ret  a  stjuaie  SMd  hon<>nt  tfeet  from  this  ron- 

te^market  prtcea   and  send  check 

llaitly    on    receipt    of    goo  s. 
list  or  brine   your  baf^  to  us 
yeerstTT.       ftionc    us.    If   doj  Irablc,   and   com- 
pare our  prloei  with  others. 

104  Cillnhlll  SI,  PhUt.  Pa. 


eera.  \\cpa»te#int 
er  nay  earii  nvedl 
Wrwe  «M  ter  Mice  lisi 


DAVID  N.  KNOTTS  SoM, 


tPlPE 


Mmnd  >r«aa.    I^nte  •««>  an  I 
4taes  furnished  with  new  thread*  | 


•ixes.    Greatly 
doced.  <ySam  ______ 

—  ocuvm 


FAOTORY-TOVRIDER 

~       iVEV  m^t  Hfiomcr 

19  direct  sn4n««  (10  totSSoa 

bieyele.  itAM«KR  BICVCLCS 

ia  44  strlsa.  eolora  aa4 

'  improved;  pricaa  re- 

rsMJjbtf  tn<wfta  SAV 

jvm  Fiinc  to  roe  «« 

'or  M  da,yu  JVee  trimi-' 
■ictaal  riiSactaat  at  ear  enweee. 
Our  Mc  FHKB  eeteloa  shows 
ererrthincjMw  in  bicycteB  and 
[eondries.    Write  for  it. 
TliraejMpa.wheel8.ve(tt  enA 
Mpplieeet  aa(fitnt<U  ^ass. 
Do  net  My  a  bicycle,  titea. 
Bondriea    until  jroa  ff«t  our 
new  9f*m,  low  price* 
t    I—.     A   poairi 
ins*  ewrythiac. 


MJ^mtmm 

mmterMkm 


^^TTK 


Rtaiiiiis  Btne  Fertilizer  I 

Quality     Service    Satisfaction 

We  ask  the  patronage  of  every  intelli- 
gent farmer  desiribg  high-grade  fer- 
tilizerv  representing  tlie  most  vtluc 
for  the  money  expeinled. 

Km&k»i  Bone  FertiUxw  Co.,  Rekdle^  Pa. 

(Tlila  trade  mark  means  quality) 


Ask    your 
dealer     for 

IXeadtngBone 
FertUlzer. 


Write  for 
boeklet     an4 
further     In- 
formation. 


THESEIf*OILIIie  WMDMILL 


haeb. 


eo  pemilar  in  ita  fitat  tkree  y«ara  tiuft 


hae  become  eo  peiniiar  tn  ua  ntat  taree  3F«ara  Inat 
tKrwiiile  Wm  beea  caOed  for  m  rcpUoe,  on  d»eK 
old  toweia,  other  makes  of  mill^  and  tq_  replaces  at 
tMaUcoet.  AegweiiM  tit  the  eeiUei 
AeimotorsL  makinc  nem  self-oU 
MB.  ha  endeeedntotae^^^ 
in  the  oil 
,__  «u»  dtuA 
run.T1ie  Splash 

Sjratem    cmsl 

floo^  every  b— line 
voMinB  wear   ana  eaablinc  the^ 
mdH  to  pump  tn  the  lishtest  vreer 
The  oil  eupp^  ia  renewed  once  a  year, 


h^wBieijics— aye  we<    .  . 

We  Biake  Gaaoline    Eitsrines.    . 
Wtmt^Smih   Ceode   and    Steel 

Write  JtnMTOI  ei.  ZSM  TwtHIk  SL.  ChM«i 


balf  Ihe  load 

p*.   Tsnka. 

re 


"Xi'"ra5l!gi!l»ij!^ 


!s;«3r 
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Pennsptvania  FarfHer 
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Potato  Digger 

Gets  the  Potatoes  and  pays  for  itself  in 
^^^,^^^^^^^^^  one  season.       Saves  extra   help. 

PbUtoes  frozen  in  ground  last  faU  could  have  been  saved  by  the  Eureka.     Works 
in  ground   and   conditions    where   other   diggers    cannot.  ,    .      ^ 

rm     T>      .     T>i  1  J     1        k  !,„.  .^MtviAf  mm*  separation  than  other  diggors.  Large  wheels  and 

The  Eureka  EkvatofMd  duple,  shaker  P««demo^^  ^      ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^   ^^  ^^ 

mam    gears   supply    ample   power.      ^pccIa^    con»wui-v~u  .,»    .,       /• 

(irowers  report  digging  160  or   more   acres    without   rep«>n-  f-  WrtiC   JOT 

High  .learance  over  shovel  prevenU  weeds  and  vines   buncB-  J#  /-^i^l' - 

ing.     Has  vine-turner  atUcUent.     Special  u- with  traOon  ,-,  'ffifc  i^atOlOg 

and  for   engine  attachment. 

6-ft.   and   7-ft.   siies;  several   styles. 

Prompt  shipment  from  disUibuting  points. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box  1036,  Utic«,N.Y. 


SEPARATORS 
SPREADERS^ 
ENGINES^ 


,  Olr*etfremaudleway'sraetertoa< 


T 
BIGI 


CELERY  GROWERS! 

SAVE  TIME,    LABOR,    MONEY 


Garden  and  Truck  Crops 


TIMELY  NOTES 


Learn  how  Galloway  can  save  you  Ug  money 
on  your  Siiwrator,  Es(lN.  Spmdir.Tradtr. 
\  other  farm  implement.    You  know  oi 
I  others  who  have  traded  with  him  and 
(Tot^eat  values.  This  year  buy  from 
Galloway  and  make  money  by  saving 
money .  When  you  buy  from  Gal- 
loway you  buy  direct  from  the 
_,  factory.  All waste.all  unnecessary 
expense.is  saved  when  you  buy  di- 
alect from  Galloway's  factories.  The 
avingr  on  your  year's  supply  will 
^amount  to  hundreds  oi  dollars. 
^FRKKB««kl    Writ*  Today! 
S<od  at  one*  and  cat  GallowaT  '■  19. 
Ftm  Book.  Let  tt  be  irour  bnylnc 
,  cnida.     It  will  post.yoo  on  tha 
S  Disbaat  srada  implanenta  at 
V«r7  lowMt  prieea.  W«  ahip 
{rem  St.PmJ.Chiea«ro,Kju< 
k   ■*■  Citv^atarkm.OoQii- 


WMGALLOWAYC 


'  Calloway ) 


WATKHUOO. 


Contractors  to  the  GoTemment 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 


IN   FAST  COLORS 
Hoff man-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 


S12    Market    Street,    Philadelphia. 


loerease  the  qnality  and  quantity  of  your  celery  by  aatng  tha 

Areanddee  Celery  Bleacher 

Btrong.  Stirr, Odorless.  Tasteleaa, Light  Weight, Water- 
proof Paper.  Kspeclally  prepared  to  mand  extremee 
of  heat  and  cold.  Sold  In  rolls  10  and  12  InchcH  wide, 
containing  100  running  feet.  Easy  to  handle.  Can  be 
wed  over  ondotw  oflafn.Requlrea  less  labor  than  boaros. 

Write  for  prices  and  samples  to 
THE  RUSSELLOID  CO.,  D«^  P.  31  N,  M  St,  Harrlsbaa.  ^ 


Plants      Plants 

All  leading  varieties  now  ready.  Toma- 
to plants  price  $1.30  per  1000.  Cabbage 
plants  $1.00  per  1000.  Pepper  plants 
$3.00  per  1000.  Celery  plants  ready 
June    1 0th. 

OROL  LEDDEN,        Seweli,  N.  J. 
Bell  Phone    9J-2 

Largeat   Croioer   of  cegetabU   plants 
in    New   Jersey. 


Lets  Keep 
The  Glow 

In 
Old  Glory 


Fly  a  Cleans  Fresh  Flag  Today 


The  Patriotic  hearts  of  American  men  and  women 
beat  quicker  at  the  sight  of  the  Flag.  Let  it  be  a  fresh, 
clean  flag  that  flies  from  your  home.  All  over  the  world 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  held  in  reverence.  This  year 
as  never  before,  the  Flag  should  be  displayed. 

We  Will  Furnish  The  Flags 

Send  us  two  subscriptions  to  Jan.  1,1920  at  $1  each 
and  we  will  send  you  one  of  these  flags.  Size  3x5  ft. 
warranted  fast  colors  and  absolutely  rain  proof. 

Given  with  a  single  subscription  and  50c  additional. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,  26lS.3rdSt.,Phila.,Pa. 


Get  Benefit  of  a  Sod 
After  a  field  of  hay  has  been  grow- 
ing a  few  years,  it  is  less  productive 
than  it  wa«.  Furthermore,  the  sod 
really  becomes  thinner.  Now  that 
the  haying  season  is  on,  the  trucker 
had  better  begin  to  consider  the  ad- 
yisability  of  plowing  up  his  less  pro- 
ductive fields.  Why  wait  until  next 
fall  or  spring,  if  it  la  convenient  or 
possible  to  do  the  work  now?  Sod 
plowed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
hay  is  cut  will  be  In  excellent  condi- 
tion for  late  beans,  cabbage,  sweet 
corn,  late  crop  potatoes,  etc.  The 
rotting  sod  in  conjunction  with  a 
generous  application  of  fertilizer 
should  give  a  profitable  yield  and 
leave  the  soil  In  splendid  condition 
for  an  early  cash  crop  next  spring 
to  be  followed  with  a  new  and  very 
productive  sod. 

Asparagus  Cutting  to  Stop  Early 
Many  asparagus  growers  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  cutting  their  aspara- 
gus right  up  to  a  certain  date  each 
season.  Such  growers  must  realize 
that  the  present  cutting  season  has 
been  a  most  unusual  one,  in  that  the 
crop  started  very  early  in  the  spring 


remembered  that  the  fruits  should 
be  removed  from  the  vines  Just  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  desired  size. 
If  the  developed  specimens  are  left 
on  the  vines,  the  yield  will  be  ma- 
terially reduced.  It  is  also  a  good 
practice  to  plant  the  late  Hubbard 
squash  and  the  Boston  Marrow 
squash  near  the  early  squash  patch 
so  that  there  will  be  less  squash- 
vine  borers  in  the  late  kinds.  Good 
farmers  believe  that  the  Hubards 
and  the  Marrows  are  less  subject  to 
Insect  injury  when  planted  late  in 
June  rather  than  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son. 

Transportation  Problem 

Why  was  it  that  the  southern  New 
Jersey  asparagus  growers  were  not 
allowed  to  ship  their  product  thru 
to  the  Boston  market  while  the  Bos- 
ton dealers  came  down  to  New  York, 
bought  their  "grass"  at  half  price 
and  then  shipped  it  thru?  The  south- 
ern Jersey  farmers  are  organizing  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  m-ake  a 
united  effort  to  demand  their  share 
of  attention  from  the  transportation 
companies.  At  the  present  time  Mr. 
Chase,  Farm  Demonstrator  for  Glou- 
cester County,  is  calling  at  every 
shipping  station  In  his  county  to  find 


A  War  Garden  Tliat  is  Making  Good 


and  since  that  it  has  come  very  fast 
without  much  of  a  let  up  except  for 
a  day  or  so  around  Memorial  Day. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  the  roots 
will  have  produced  as  much  aspara- 
gus 2  weeks  before  the  usual  time 
to  cease  cutting.  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  watch  the  production  and  just  as 
soon  as  the  size  and  yield  begin  to 
fall  off  cutting  must  cease  if  the  wel- 
fare of  the  bed  is  to  be  considered. 

Wet  Weather  Injures  Potatoes 
The  very  heavy  rains  during  the 
early  part  of  June  caused  consider- 
able damage  to  the  low  spots  in  the 
potato  fields.  Those  growing  on  the 
higher  ground  do  not  seem  to  be 
making  vines  as  they  should.  The 
growth  Is  straight  up  and  spindly 
rather  than  branching  and  sprawl- 
ing over  the  ground.  Small  plants 
produce  large  clusters  of  blossoms 
and  appear  to  be  healthy  but  the  de- 
sirable vine  growth  is  lacking.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  good.  Can-house  toma- 
toes are  very  uneven  due  to  soft 
plants,  scalding  sun,  flea  beetles,  po- 
tato bugs  and  cutworms,  all  of  which 
were  more  prominent   than   usual. 

Early  Squash 

The  summer  crookneck  squash 
and  the  Italian  (Cocasella)  squash 
are   being   hanrested.      It   should   be 


out  how  many  carloads  of  early  to- 
matoes are  shipped  from  that  county 
in  a  normal  year.  This  information 
Is  desired  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion so  that  they  may  co-operate  with 
the  directors  of  the  transportation 
companies  and  secure  the  best  pos- 
sible service  to  save  this  enormou.^ 
amount  of  perishable  food.  This  kin'l 
of  work  will  surely  mean  the  saving 
of  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  pro- 
ducers.— R.   W.    DeBaun. 


Timely   Fruit   Notes 

By   Dr.    J.    P.    Stewart 


Cherry   Notes 

The  Ida  cherry  Is  showing  up  ex- 
ceedingly well  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  this  year.  This  variety 
was  originated  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Cochlin 
in  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  and  it 
is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  best  early 
sweet  cherries  that  we  have.  It  ha.'' 
a  strong,  vigorous  and  productive 
tree,  and  its  fruit  is  large,  light- 
colored,  relatively  firm,  high  in  qual- 
ity, and  altho  ripening  early,  It  is 
relatively  free  from  attacks  from 
birds. 

It  ripens  about  the  aame  time  as 
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the  Black  Tartarian,  or  slightly 
earlier,  and  is  far  less  injured  by 
the  birds  as  a  rule.  I  would  cer- 
tainly recommend  it  for  careful  trial 
in  any  locality  where  sweet  cherries 
can  be  safely  grown,  especially  in 
home  plantings. 

The  Yellow  Spanish  is  another  of 
the  light  colored  sweet  cherries  that 
is  certainly  maintaining  Its  high 
reputation  wherever  I  have  observed 
It.  The  tree  seems  to  be  much  hard- 
ier than  the  Napoleon,  \«»hich  has 
recently  been  Its  chief  rival,  and 
It  bears  much  earlier  and  the  fruit 
Is  much  better  in  quality.  Its  fruit 
is  not  quite  so  firm  and  hence  it  is 
not  quite  so  good  a  shipper  as  the 
Napoleon,  but  in  any  home  planting, 
the  Yellow  Spanish  should  certainly 
be   given   the   preference. 

Saving  Crimson  Clover  For  Seed 
We  have  had  Inquiries  from  fruit 
growers  as  to  the  possibility  of  al- 
lowing at  least  part  of  their  crimson 
clover  to  stand  in  the  orchard  and 
cut  it  for  seed  instead  of  turning  it 
under. 

This  practice,  in  my  opinion,  is 
very  desirable,  especially  at  the 
present  time,  when  all  seed  costs  are 
so  high.  Wherever  the  stand  of  crim- 
son clover  is  good  and  the  growth  of 
the  trees  Is  satisfactory,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  special  danger  in 
allowing  the  crop  to  remain  long 
enough  to  properly  ripen  its  seed, 
this  should  undoubtedly  be  done.  The 
chief  precautions  needed  in  cutting 
this  kind  of  crop  for  seed  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  seed  shatters  very 
ireadily  and  the  seeds  also  sprout 
quickly  if  allowed  to  remain  moist 
for  any  considerable  time. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  usually 
best  to  cut  the  fully  ripe  crop  either 
at  night  or  early  In  the  morning 
when  it  is  still  wet  with  dew.  The 
old  self-rake  reaper  has  been  used 
very  extensively  for  this  purpose, 
chiefly  because  it  enabled  the  crop 
to  be  bunched  at  once  with  as  little 
unnecessary  motion  as  possible. 

Apple  Leaf  Spot  Abundant  This  Tear 

There  is  an  unusual  prevalence  of 
the  so-called  frog-eye  leaf  spot  on 
apple  trees  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  this  year.  This  disease  is 
caused  by  the  black-rot  fungus  which 
almost  invariably  follows  fire  blight, 
and  which  develops  small  pustules 
in  the  bark  in  all  of  the  Infected 
twigs  and  wood.  The  fungus  passes 
the  winter  in  the  diseased  bark  and 
the  spores  are  washed  out  of  these 
pustules  on  to  the  foliage  and  fruit 
during  the  growing  season.  In  bad 
cases  the  foliage  may  be  almost  en- 
tirely removed  from  the  trees  a 
menth  or  more  before  the  proper 
close  of  the  growing  season.  This 
naturally  weakens  the  trees  as  a 
whole,  and  there  is  also  a  much 
smaller  setting  of  fruit  buds  than 
would  otherwise  occur. 

Spraying  is  only  partially  success- 
ful against  the  disease,  especially  if 
the  diseased,  cankered  areas  and 
other  sources  of  infection  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  tree  The 
best  procedure  therefore  is  to  cut 
out  all  dead  limbs,  and  especially 
those  which  show  any  sign  of  the 
black-rot  pustules,  and  to  remove  and 
disinfect  the  bark  from  all  cankered 
areas  which  show  these  pustules.  If 
this  is  thoroly  done  the  ordinary 
spraying  schedule  for  apple  scab  and 
codling  moth  will  usually  take  care 
of  this  trouble.  In  an  especially  bad 
case,  however.  It  may  be  desirable 
to  substitute  bordeaux  mixture,  4-4- 
50,  in  place  of  the  lime-sulphur  in 
the  "pink"  spray. 
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The  CHAMPION  of  the  Road 

BRAENDER 

BULL  DOG  GRIP 
NON-SKID 

TIRES 

Won  the  World's  record  on  the  road 
for  Tire  Ejidurcuice  in  competition  with 
other  tires — and  still  hold  it. 

Will  stand  up  v^ell  under  all  condi- 
tions of  climate  and  meet  your  fullest 
expectations  on  mileage. 

EQUIP  WITH  BRAENDER. 

— you'll  buy  less  tires 
**®l|?  (5giT  to  Site  Ea' 

BRAENDER  Tubes— A  Good  Investment 

To  Prove  It  USE  THEM 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

JVrite  your  name  and  addresi  on  this  adv.  and 
mail  to  m  to  get  Victory  and  Tube  Folder. 

Mention  your  Dealer's  name  and    lithogaphed 
poster  of  Bull  Dog  will  he  mailed  you  gratis. 

BRAENDER  RUBBER  &  TiRE  CO. 

Factory— RUTHERFORD,  N.  J, 


Registered  Trademailu 


r  New  York 
Branehe*  <   PbiUdelphi 


Distributors  in  practically 
all  aActiotis 


J 


la  standardized, 

of  uniform  strength  and 

CUARANTEED.    One   gallon 

oiakes  70  gallons  of  dipping  solu- 

tioiL 

For  Scab,  Ticks 
and  Skin  Troubles 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
cleans  and  makes  the  skin  healthy. 
It  ia  more  than  a  Dip— it  is  also  a 
Disinfectant.  Use  it  freely  about 
■tables,  hog  pens  and  poultry 
houses  to  destroy  disease  germs 
•nd  maintain  good  health  condi- 
tions. Also  for  home  use,  in  gar- 
bage cans,  sinks,  cesspools.  Sold 
by  28,000  dealers  on  •  money-back 
guarantee. 

Dr.  BESS  A  CXABK 


._'U:.iiiaaii6*^d-s^-.H.-:^M*riJ%^A.^^ji^i'nr^wg 


Never  Was  the 
Used  Car  So 
i  Much  in  Demand 

A  wave  of  war-time  economy  tuw  swept  over 
the  country  and  person!"  now  appreciate  that 
you  get  u  mucn  good — otten  more — from  a 
uaedear  u  from  a  new.  And — be<«t  of  all — we. 
Ttie  Roman,  guarantee  the  lowesit  prices  In  the 
country  (or  a  good  used  car. 

Our  Sprtng  nock  la  now  complete. 

1000  Good  Autos  $200  up 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR 

CATALOG  A. 

It  la  full  of  valuable  Information  tor  tbe 
ipan  wbo  expecta  to  buy  a  car. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 
203  N.   Broad  Sreet,  Phila.,  Pa. 


QQaaEissi 
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DAIST.FLY  KILLER  ^s^'^^^s^'^ 

flies.  Neat,  clean,  or. 
luunental,  oonTenient, 
obeapL  Lasts  all 
seasoti.alfade  of 
inetal,caQ^  gpUl  or  tip 
oreri  wUl  not  soil  or 
Injure  ftnythln^. 
Onaranteed  effectlTe. 
B«ldb7SMlwa,or  «  aent 

express  prepaid  for  tl 

HAXOU)  SOmat.  XM  X>«Kalb  Arms*,  BrooUrn.  H.T. 


VeffetaMe  Plants  ^^r^rV^^l^JST^^ 

60c:30O-$1.30:  PoMpaid.       t>.2S  per  tOOO  ot  pr«.pald. 
Other  plants  in  asasoa.    David  Rodwsr.     Hartly,  Del. 


Pstsi.  Csi4m  aaJ  Oick«i4  Tsols 

Aovwer  ths  farmer's  biff  questions. 
Bow  can  I  ean  get  my  crops  (prayed 
Whan  help  Is  scarce  T  How  pro- 
•s^my  crops  sgalnst  bogs  and, 

imn»m  Ik*  BMd  for  ■  f Mt-wnrkliw.  Mrt  |li»— un  tM 
'         m.  Ooretm4er9t9mm    66  «r  100  sml.  fnt.   Writ*  to. 


Comfort 

Don't  suffer  from  Varicose 
Veins.  Lev  L'lcers,  Weak 
Ankles,  Swollen  Legs,  or  other 
leg  troubles  which  need  con- 
stant, certain  support. 
COBLISS  L.VCED  STOCKING 
will  make  you  happy  and  easy. 
Throw  away  torturing  elastics 
or  troublcaomo  bandages,  and 
forget  leg  troubles.  Corliaa 
Stockings  mads  to  measure, 
without  elaattc,  wear  for  mtany 
months.  AVashable  and  sani- 
tary, light  and  durable.  Cost 
only  S8.t5  each,  or  two  for  the 
same  limb.  $3.75.  and  you'd 
gladly  pay  much  more  for  the 
support  and  ease.  Call  and  ke 
measured  free,  or  write  t«r 
aelf-measurcment  blank  No.8 
Hours  9  to  5  dally;  Sat.  9  to  4. 
We  alao  make  abdominal 
belts    (non    elastic)    to    order. 

Penna.  Corliss  Limb  Specialty  Co. 

1811-13-16  Filbert  St.,  Phlla..  Pa. 

Suite  430.  Bell  phone  Walnut  991 


HAY 


Ship    To  The  CM  Reliable  House 
DanM  McCaffrey's  Satn 

l23-(a  Wakatb  lldf..      PtttstwimPa 


Get 


f  For  YoorEmpty  Bags 

Don't  throw  awar  a  aingle  bag— 
OMT'r*  worth  wnotmr  to  roo.  rricM  are 
way  Dp  DOW.  Cash  ia  OD  wi  yoa  mv*. 
But  bf  aur*  rea  Batevr  pricM  baron 

KaaUaaiiiclaasa.Waniaraiitaamaat 
ral  cadinc.  Orcr  20  r—ra  in  boat- 
Baaa  iaroar  aaaqraaeaof  aaqoaradaal 
ararr  Uma.  Wa  boE  aar  quanttar. 
_riWtit  .mM  ao>II  aStavanta  to 
WwthaQ .  ftod  aat  wlial  naTaatir^ 
Mm  la.  Writayrick.  atatios  what 

*WUmiAN  BAG  CO. 

lt>ock~  -  -- 


n 


:  St.        St.  U>taia.  Mo. 
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EMPtv 

Sags 


UBERH  WAR  MAP 

Millions  of  American  eyes  and 
hearts  are  straining  towards  that 
great  battle  line  in  France,  where, 
at  this  moment,  so  many  of  our 
own  boys  are  fighting  in  the 
greatest  battle  in  all  history. 
We  have  arranged  to  picture  to 
you  the  position  where  our  Ameri- 
can armies  now  are  fighting  in 
France,  and  the  whole  great  Bat- 
tle Line  of  Liberty,  on  a  wonder- 
ful new  up-to-date  War  Map  (28 
x36  inches)  the  first  and  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

United   States  and  World   Man 

The  map  consists  of  two  sheets — 
4  pages,  giving  you,  besides  the 
war  map,  a  map  of  the  IT.  S.  and 
the  world. 

This  great  War  Map  will  be  sent 
prepaid  for  two  yearly  subscrip- 
tions to  Pennsylvania  Farmer  at 
75  cents  each  or  with  a  single 
subscription  and  25  cents  addi- 
tional. 

PENNSYLVANU  FARMER 

261  S.  3rd  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 
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PEACH  PROSPECTS 


HEW  POTATO  PRICES 


conditions   prevailing   from   now   un-  tracted  for  th««  far  this  season.  The 
til   harvest    the   cropr   will   be   one  of  same    firme    reported    thia    year    that 


The  new  crop  started  in  at  selling  the  largest  ever  produced  In  the  they  contracted  for  159,978  seres  in 
The  Middle  Atlantic  States,  in-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  gradually  how-  atate.  1917.  an^  this  amount  represents 
eluding  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Penn-  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  reduction  of  old  potato  HAY.— Weathwr  conditions  have  about  79  percent  of  the  acreage 
sylvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  ^^pp'jj^g  ^^^  values  have  risen  and  been  very  lavoffable  for  all  forages  which  was  reported  to  the  Biirtau  in 
and  Virginia,  indicate  a  crop  of  2,-  ^^  New  York  average  $5  to  $5.50  &  and  grass,  and  even  with  a  decreased  1917  by  483  firms  aflid  Indlvidnals 
330,000  bushels  or  approximately  ^^^^^^  ^^^j^  ^  reduced  acreage  in  acreage  Pennsylvania  will  produce  as  having  been  contracted  for  and 
5,547  cars  as  compared  to  7,219  cars  ^^^  carelinas,  Virginia  and  New  Jer-  better  than  an  average  hay  crop.  harvested,  or  201,645  ac/es.  A  corn- 
last  year,  and  a  decrease  of  736  cars  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  uoTiti.  with  an  In-  APPLES  blossomed  unusually  parisom  of  the  acreage  reported  thns 
from  the  May  estimate.  Much  of  ^^^^^  demjid  for  them  as  sub-  heavy  this  season  but  the  rain  and  far  thl«  season  with  that  reported 
this  movement,  particularly  in  New  ^^j^^^^  ^^^  other  foods,  the  outlook  bail  storms  during  the  past  montli  by  the  same  firms  In  1917,  shows  as 
Jersey,  will  be  by  express  and  truck  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  talnes  to  continue.  Heavy  did  considerable  damage,  causing  a  Increase  of  about  1  pereetft.  if  this 
to  nearby  and  local  markets.  shipments  i^ith  congested  traflSc  light  set,  particularly  in  Baldwins,  "te  of  increase  prevails  thrnout  the 
The  peach  crop  in  the  Middle  conditions  eonld  of  course  easily  lead  However,  the  outlook  at  present  is  contracting  period^  It  wonld  appear 
Western  states  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  ^^  g,  ijaaatroos  hfeak  in  warm  weath-  for  about  an  average  crop.  that  a  total  contracted  acreage  of 
Nebraska,     Kentucky,     Indiana     and   ^      Conswrner^  must  be  prepared  to  PEACHES. — The    severe    weather   203, 6«1   acres   may  be  expected. 

Illinois  is  practically  a  total  failure.,  p^y    n,^,^    this    year    for    all    theic   during  the  past  winter  did  consider-  

New  Jersey  has  a  splendid  crop  in   fg^f^  pf^ncts  than  erer  before.  Har-  able   damage    to    peach    trees   in    all 

Burlington,   Camden,   Gloucester  and   ^^^^  jj^|^  jg  ^manding  there  and  a  sections    of    the   state    and    the    crop 

Cumberland    Counties,       particularly   ^i^M  to  t&nr  dollars  a  day  compared  will    he   exceedingly    light    with    the 

On  the  younger  trees.  Atlantic  Conn-   j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  Jialf  last  year  aPd  ene  exception   of  a  few  of   the   Southern 

ty  reports  but  a  fair  crop  becans«  fiff   ^^^  ^^  ^^jf  f^g  years  ago.  counties  which  promise  a  fair  yield, 

severe    winter    injury,    with    curculio  _ ^ 


SOUTHERN  EARLY  CABBAGE 


doing     considerable     damage.      Mon-  ifoiie(jaSTS      OF      NEW      JERSEY 
mouth  and  Hunterdon  Counties  have  CHOP  YIELDS 

a  ligM  crop,  with  severe  winter  in-  

Jury.     Carmen  are  showing  up  much        Bsttntafed  acreage,  wheat,  91,ff60; 


CROPS   FOR   CANNING 


Peas 

returns     received 


The  prospects  are  for  an  Increase 
of  about  50  percent  in  the  early 
cabbage  crop,  over  the  production  of 
1917.  Last  year  the  production  was 
98,000  tons,  while  the  estimated  pro- 
duction for  1918  is  142,660  tons. 
The  poorest  conditions  are  in  Texaa 
and  California.  In  the  former  it  is 
given    as    10   percent;    in    the  latter. 


Southern  states  Increased  from  30,- 
200  acres  last  year  to  39,900  tills 
year. 

NEW  YORK  MAPLE  SUGAR  GBOP 


Frbm     returns     received     to     dat* 
better     than    Elbertas    thruout     the   ^y^^  74,(JO0;  oats,  71,000;  hay,  356,-   from    249   firms   and    individuals   en- 
state,   the  latter  being  shy  in  many   p(^^  gaged  In  canning  or  otherwise  man-  ?        tiw. 
sections.      The    white    fleshed    varle-        Estimated  yield,  wheat,    1,547,0<>(]>   ufacturing  peas,  or  about  81  percent   !  ...J®"      ;..._    *  „*-?A?^^. 
ties  are  reported  a  fine  Crop  in  most   bushels;      rye,      l,406,«'O#     hnshelsj  <jf    th^    {otal    number     reporting     in 
districts.                                                         oats,    2,378,000    bushels;    bay,    5S4,-   \^\^^    a    al)pears    that    87,338    acrea 

West    Virginia    reports    a    crop    of   OOO  tons.  of    peas    have    been    coottraoted    fo^ 

45  percent  of  the  state.  The  Rtraln*y        The  eoMition  iune  1  fcrreeasts  the  ^jf^g  far  this  B^aObn.     "the  same  firm* 
section  indicates  about  30  percent  Of   prodiretlo*    of    f,«44,0#0    hnishei*    9^   reported    this    year    that    they    con- 

a    cr6p    while    Keyser    and    Potomac   apples,    874, Of 0    bnshels    of    peaehaa   tracted  f«r  84,547  acres  in  1917,  and  

lliver     section     estimates     about     65    and  671,000  bushels  of  pears.  this  amount  represetlts  about  79  per-        The    pro*ioUon    of    map-l©    sugar 

percent  of  a  crop,  orchards  tUt  rt#^  tlie  acreages  of  corn,  early  toma-  ^g^t  ^f  ^i^^  Affrtrtige  WItlcIi  was  re-  and  syrup  in  New  Y©»k  state  tkis 
tations  above  700  feet  being  full  iii  toes  and  oats  have  been  increased  ported  to  the  Biireau  in  1917  by  season  was  apparently  substantially 
ifrsay  eaaee.  Carmen  and  Champion  and  preliminary  trperts  indleat*  a  ^q^  fjfj^g  ^^^  Ifidltlduats  as  liavlhg  greater  than  usual,  and  the  quality 
are  reported  fairly  full,  but  Elberta  large  increase  tn  the  acreage  of  lat«  ,^4  <i*inintti^  Icrf  ajid  harvested,  was  exceptionally  high,  according  to 
light,  partlcuKJly  In  Hampehfre  au-^   tomatoes.  er   10§,74i   acres.     A  cwtfiparUon  el  t^e  federal  crop  estimates.     As  a  re- 

Rffwnet   icctijn.  Egg  prodiietioi*  for  May  compared   t|^   aeteii«#   repWted    thus    far    tkii  suit  of  the  sugar  scarcity^  the  num- 

tUe   Cumberland     district     located   ^ith  that  for  April  shows  a  decrease  j^jtson  with  that  reported  by  the  saw*  ber  of   trees   tapped   was   nearly   ten 
in  Western   Maryland    and   Southern   of  8  percent.  Urms  In   1917,  shows  an   Increase  of   p«rcerit  greater  than  last  year;   with 

Pennsylvania  centering  at  Smith-  The  strawberry  weevil  has  been  about  S  percent.  If  this  rate  of  In-  the  help  of  a  faverrable  season,  the 
Imrg  Md  it  is  estimated  has  de-  reported  injurious  In  the  southern  ^j-ease  prevails  thruout  the  contfTiet-  produetloi  of  gnEn  and  syrup  was 
creased  12' percent  in  condition  since   cc  unties.  \ng  period.    It   would    appear   that   a   Increased    nearly    B«    percent.      Con- 

the  ilay  report.  The  number  of  cars  The  Lunate  Onion  Fly,  a  European  i^tal  (*ofttfaeted  acreage  of  11J,»1§  siderlng  a  gallon  of  syrup  as  eqniva- 
for  Pennsylvania   and    Maryland    are   pest,    whKJh 


estimated    at    1.819    as    compared    to   wbat  the  same  manner  as  our  cort- 
3  016    last    year  ™°^  °"**'"  maggot,  has  been  discor- 

*  Delaware  reports  t  food  crop,  par-    ered    in    the    southern    part    of    the 
tlcularly  of  all  white  flesh  varieties,   state. 
Elberta  Is  reported  light. 


Injure   onions    In   some  aeree  ttay  W  expected  this  season,     lent   to  eight   pounds  of  sugar,   the 

total  production  of  the  two  combined 

would  be  equal  to  17|  million  pounds 

of  sugar.      About    Jl   percent  of   the 
from    %U   firms   and    individuals   en-    ^^^    ^^    ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^,     ^^    ^^^ 

gaged  in  canhlng  ot  otherwise  ma*-   ^^^^^^  production  of  hard  sugar  was 


5*rom    returtis    received 


Trp'LTcZ ..  t.,  no«.e,n  PENKSTivA»iA  CHOP  zEPOET  v::rTL::z'\iTZ^:,  -r:  '■.'"■'""•  --r- ".  'r-: 


stales,  including  New  England,  New 

York,    Ohio   and   Michigan,    is   ligbt.        WINTER  WHEAT  has  shown  some 

indicating  a  condition  of  28  percent    improvement  during  the  past  month 


as  compared  to  61  percent  last  year,   owing  to  very  favorable  weather  con 

or    a    production    of    4.S57    cars    as  ditions.     The  Ineads  are  long  and  are  "——^^ 


In  1917,  It  appears  that  143,2*2 
acres  of  tomatoes  have  been  contract- 
ed for  thus  far  this  season.  The 
same  firm  reported  this  year  that  they 


of  about  65  percent  over  last  year. 
The  production  of  syrup  Is  estimated 
to  have  been  1,755,000  gallons,  an 
Increase  of  18   percent. 


compared  to  10,545  cars  last  year,  a  filling  well.      W«t  weather  with  jj^   ^^^^  ^^^^^^  represents  about  65  per- 


decrease   of   59    percent   in   quantity,   usually  high  temperature  has  ca 

The  hard   winter  killed  most   of  the  considerable  smut  In  some  localities.      ^^^^^    ^^    ^^^   ^^^^^^^ 
buds  and  many  of  the  trees  thruout   just   how   much   this  will    affect   the   ,  ^_^    ^  .    _,.   , 

the  northern  states.  jield  is  too  early  to  determine 

New  York  indicates  a  condition  of        SPtllNO       WtlEAT.— There 


Shipments    of   rice   from   China   to 
cent   of   the   acreage  which   was    re-   '^^    United    States   increased    greatly 


in    1917,    by 
1.679   firms   and   individuals  as   hav- 
-        Ing  been  contracted  for  and  harvest- 
ed,  or   210, 18S    acres.        A   compari 


during  1917  and  according  to  pres- 
ent indications  will  break  all  records 
this  year. 


40  percent  or  a  production  of  S,938    heen  a  large  increase  in  tbe  acreage  ^^;  ^^  the  acreage  reported  thus  far       Shipments   of  sugar  from   Cuba  to 
cars,  less  than  half  that  of  !ast  sea-    of    spring    wheat    this    year,     many   ^^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  reported  by  the   the  United  States  are  scarcely  5  per- 


son. Niagara  County  will  produce  farmers  sowing  same  as  emergency 
the  bulk  of  the  peaches,  some  or-  war  crop,  and  also  filling  in  where 
chards    having    a    full    crop.      Blber-   winter  wheat  had   killed   out.      It   Is 


same  firms  in  1917,  shows  an  In-  cent  below  last  year's  shipments  for 
crease  of  about  4  percent.  If  this  the  corresponding  time  in  spite  of 
fate  of  increase  prevails  thruout  the   the  serious  shortage  of  ships.  About 


tas  are  light  in  all  parts  of  the  state,   estimated  that  there  w*"  ^'^^'^^l  f;^'**  contracting   period.    It   would   appear   three-fourths    of    our    sugar  'imports 

Wayne  County  which  last  year  pro-  of  spring   v^heat   sown    this   year   as  ^^^^    ^    ^^^^^    contracted    acreage   of   this  year  have  been  from  Cuba, 

duced  about  1,000  cars  of  peaches  is   compared     with      3,000.      the     usual  ^^^  ^^^ 

a  complete  failure  and  in  many  cases   acreage.     Conditions  so  far  have  been  ^^^^^^ 
50    percent    of    the    trees    are   killed,    practically    normal    with    the    excep- 
Monroe  and  Orleans  Counties  report   Hon   that    the    growth    has   been    re- 


218,590   acres  may  be  expected   this  — 

During  a  three  and  one-half  year 

period,   beginning   July   1,   1914,   the 

date   United  States  exported   to  the  Allies 


Sweef  CotB 


,™n,  »  ,0  40  percent  <,».  crop  w..»   t.,«.«    .»    .a™,   „c.,H.«   »r    «cc.   J""     "^lll^f^^J^,';^,,;"      "f/    rortrareXMO.  OOO     pounds    of 

t.       ..v^«   «..;*  jf4>aaa  itiin+Ail   or  •*«*  fnnl«itft#^  irom    337    nrms   ana   inaiviauais   en-  •  »^ 

many  branche?   and  trees  injurea   or   sire  moisture.  .  ^^        .  ^^     fresh    beef    and    nearlv    203.000,000 


The   Hudson   Valley   crop   is        OATS. — Farmers      have    increased   gaged  in  canning  or  otherwise  mah«-  ^  ^     - 

their  oat    acreage   despite   the   labot  taeturlng    sweet    eort.    or    about    79    PO"°^«  »'  «a"°«d  ^'^^• 


killed. 

a  complete  failure.  _x«x«.**it--*  

The  New  Ehgland  peach  crop  is  a  shortage   ahd    delays   caused   by   wet   pefcetrt   of  the  total  number  report-  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^  sabcock 

complete  failure  due  to  severe  winter  weather.       Conditions     so    fjir    have   ing  in  1917.  It  appears  that  161.320  ^^^^^^  ^^^^   j^,   ^^^^^   ^^^   fl^g^er  of 

^j^^j^g  heen  «i«»rty  tooraial  and  with  sveralrt  seres  of  sweet  eern  have  hee»  eon-  doom  to  the  merely  atifa^e  eetr. 


^oitl^ 


HU1S7  THE  BROILERS 


Every  farmer  ought  to  dispose  of 
his  surplus  male  birds  as  early  broil- 
ers or  else  caponize  them.  Early 
broilers  bring  fancy  prices.  In  the 
forcing  oi  them  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  quickest  gains  are  also 
the  cheapest. 

The  feeding  of  broilers  may  be 
divided  into  three  periods — growing, 
forcing,  and  fatteoiag.  The  growing 
period  usually  lasts  four  weeks.  A 
regular  growing  ration  should  be  fed 
until  the  chicks  are  well  establigbed 
and  past  the  critical  stage. 

The  length  of  the  forcing  poriod  is 
variable.  The  ration  differs  from 
that  of  the  first  by  carrying  a  larger 
proportion  of  protein.  If  possible  the 
increase  in  protein  should  be  brought 
about  by  adding  cottage  cheese, 
rather  than  by  increasing  the  moat 
scraps.  Too  much  proteiA  causes  di- 
gestive disorders. 

The  fattening  period  is   generally 

of  eight  or   12   days  duration.     The 

time   of    feeding    depends    upon    how 

long   the   chicks   "stand   up"    to   the 

fattening  ration  without  losing  their 

appetite.     In  case  the  broilers  are  not 

intended     for     private     trade      they 

should  not  be  milk  fed,  but  penned 

up  and  com  fed  for  a  period  of  two 

or  three  weeks.     They  will  then  be 

in   good   shape    for   milk    feeding   at 

the  piicking  house. 

V 

CANABALISM  AlCOKO  CHICKS 


Every  year  we  hoar  complaints 
about  little  cbiclra  necVfng  each 
other  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  injured.  This  some  times  de- 
velops to  such  a  degree  that  the  vic- 
tims die,  or  are  so  injured  that  they 
must  be  killed.  The  practice  usually 
starts  by  picking  each  other's  toes 
in  pure  Ignorance  the  first  few  days. 
If  they  succeed  in  starting  the  blood 
to  flow  and  get  a  taste  of  it.  the 
habit  develops  fast  and  it  is  with 
difllculty  that  It  Is  broken  up. 

This  habit  is  usually  formed  by 
chicks  which  are  closely  confined. 
Overcrowding  in  small  quarters  and 
feeding  on  a  bare  surface  from  which 
the  chicks  quickly  eat  their  food 
gives  them,  time  and  opportunity  to 
form  this  vicious  habit. 

The  only  thing  to  do  with  a  flock 
which  has  formed  the  habit  is  to  gire 
it  free  range,  scatter  their  feed  in 
short  grass,  or  in  Utter  so  as  to  re- 
quire hunting  and  scratching,  and 
the  feeding  of  some  kind  of  meat — 
preferably  a  good  grade  of  meat  meal. 
Be  sure.  also,  -that  thoy  are  ted 
enough  to  satisfy  their  appetites. 


Trying  to  do  without  necessary 
poultry  fencing  takes  a  lot  of  plea- 
sure out  of  the  poultry  business. 
When  the  birds  are  under  control 
there  Is  more  satisfaction  in  their 
management.  Of  course  plenty  of 
range  is  necessary  but  when  there  is 
an  opportunity  of  mating  up  breed- 
ing pens,  separating  the  young  from 
the  old  stock  and  dividing  the  young 
cockerels  from  the  pullets,  there  is 
a  greater  opportunity  to  make  money 
from  poultry. 


War  is  scraping  our  sugar  bins 
and  our  granaries.  The  less  we  waste 
the  longer  it  will  take  to  empty  them. 


. 


LetUideSamliave  flte  coal 


Thousands  of  tons  of  coal  will  be  saved  this  summer  in  homes  that 
formerly  used  a  kitchen  range  all  during  the  hot  weather.  These  homes 
are  going  to  use  oil  cook  stoves  so  there  will  be  more  coal  next  winter 
and  therefore  more  for  the  government  Will  your  home  be  one  of  them  ? 
It  should  be. 


i 


NEWP 


ECTION 


will  be  in  the  majority  of  these  homes  and 
there  should  be  one  in  yours.  You  will 
not  only  save  coal — you  will  save  money. 
Kerosene  is  far  cheaper  than  coal.  And 
with  a  New  Perfection  you  can  have  the 
same  good  things  to  eat  and  with  less 
work*  trouble  and  time.  It  doesn't  heat 
up  the  whole  kitchen  like  a  coal  fire 
does,  either.  You  can  regulate  the  heat 
exactly  as  you  want  it.  No  fire  to  fix. 
No  ashes  to  bother  with.  Many  good 
cooks  prefer  to  use  a  New 
Perfection  the  year  'round. 
But  they  get  the  best  re- 
sults (and  you  will  too)  when 


iVES 


they  use  Atlantic  Rftyolight  Oil  instead  of 
ordinary  kerosene.  The  difference  is  in 
the  quality — the  way  it  is  refined  and  pu- 
rified. All  waste  matter  is  taken  out.  All 
the  heat-producing  elements  are  left  in. 
Atlantic  Rayolight  is  a  superior  kerosene 
yet  the  price  is  no  more  than  for  the 
other  kinds.  There's  a  dealer  near  you 
who  sells  Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil.  Look  for 
the  sign,  "Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  For  Sale 
Here."  Decide  right  now  that  you  will 
have  a  New  Perfection  Oil 
Cook  Stove  tiiis  summer. 
Your  dealer  can  show  you 
one  now.  Go  and  see  it  today. 


THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 


The  Edileman  l^eaf 

Elevator 

and  Distributor 


Ea»y  to 

Operate, 

Strong, 

Light, 

Convenient 

C.With  it,  a  farmer 
with  his  own  help 
csa  fill  his  barn  in 
IcBt  timm,  and  with 
less  labor. 

^Any  boy  big  enough 
to  handle  sheaves  at 
all,  can    feed    the 

Elshleman 

Sheaf 
Elevator 

<I,An}r  loow  wheat 
can  be  thrown  on  this 
machine  and  carried 
into  mow. 

CThc  machine 
is  quickly  aod 
easily  moved 
from  one  side  of 
barn  to  other. 


Not  only 
earrietth* 

t«(b« 
now, 
hmt  will 
drop 
them  ia 
■iddla  ol 


T*  ■*!  tongMf  machliM  n—4^4  nfm%%»n 

top  log  of  mmrn  f*  t%mmr.      Wfrft*  ffw  olrcitlar 

and  prico*. 

MANUFACTITRED  BY 

A.  M.  DELUNQER.  LiBOitltr,  Pi. 


teM«  ta  mmim  al  Haary  DODBI.E  QALVAN 
USD  WiM.     mMUtm  nnl  ly— t      AUo 

GatMand  Baib  Wire.     t.*w  r»€tmiy  PrtcM.     

'.    Writ*   for  fiM  fpDM  book   %b4  akinsU  to  twt. 
TNC  BHOWN  rViCK  *  WIKC  C«. 


makeVourBikea 


Tho  low  cost  Shsw  Attadi- 
ment  tttm  Miy  Mcyato. 

■arily  pat  CB.  Ko  apoeial  took  €rlaKmlod«»Bae> 
MMry.  «VrH*  ot  OitM  for  Ftm  |^.  «Iso  ^oot 
Saw  Uotoitiervm,  ••ootpIcUpoww  MkoatbicsMioc. 

SHAW  MiUniFACTUinilO  CO. 

OalBBfeBfia  KanBBB. 


Is  Your  Truss  a  Torture? 

Are  you  suSerinA  from  rupture  without  ■ 
any  hope  of  relief?  Get  the  Brooke  Rap. 
tare  Appliance  on  free  trial  end  know 
the  comforts  of  a  sound  man. 

The  automatic  air  cushion  clrn^ 
closely  without  slipping  or  chafing 
Gvaranteed  to  comfortably  retain 
thekerme.    Draw*  rad  bifida 
toietkcrtke  parted  tissue  and 
ihrt  NetwM  a  chaaecto  knit 
tkam  fimdy. 

Af  speeiafiats  of  30  years* 
•zparienca  vekav*  perfected 
a  eookiortahla,  sure  relief  from  henua  ia  &e  Broolta 
RapAnro  AppHasc*.  Endorsed  by  thousaada  of  phy. 
sicians.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  ii« 
worth.  Made  to  your  zneasorc. 
Durable — cheap. 
Vrita  today  for  measure  blanks. 

SROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 
«30StataSt.  Marshall.  Midb 


Binder  Twine  glS^^KL'^.r",'  ^"■•-•«'*^ 


UrMiM. 


Thao.  Burt  it   SoDd. 


•Mccnta  waatad. 
Aiairoaa,  obto 


WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS 
DELIVERED  TO  YOUR  HOME 


Tear  Oiit-4^  In— Hand  Letter-Carrier— or  Mail  to  Post  Office 

TO  THE  LOCAL  POSTMASTER :- Kindlr  have  l«tter-c«rrier  dBliver 
to  me  ""  >«»  whkk  I  will  pay  oa  delivery: 
$5.  V.  S.  WAR-SAVINCS  STAMPS  at  $ „o«cK 


J25c  U.  S.  THRIFT  STAMPS  at  25c.  each. 


U-Boats  aii4  wastefulnesa  are  twin 

dBMBles. 


S  Wanted  Teji.^Col».e.Coro.vr,tn,c.a 


Ajjents    VYailira   Etc.Bi>t»»  wxps.wondrrful  op- 
'  DortunHT  Roafe   time  Mk  p'-ollt*   Fartleuu™  . 
■oporten  Braiiak  CoDept  JC.144  Ckaiabvt  St.  Jf  .y. 


WSa& 


innnaaranB 


W.  S.  S.  COST  DURING  If  la 

April 

•4.15       July            U.\6       OcL 

$4.21 

May 

4.16       Auc.             4.19        Not. 

4.22 

Juao 

4.17       Sept.            4.20       Doc 

423 

W. 

5.  S.  WORTH  $5XK)  JANUARY  I. 

192J 

12—620 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


Philadelpliia,  Pa.,  Jane  17.  1918. 
Supplies  of  new  potatoes  are  running  very 
heavy.  The  week  opened  with  over  130 
tars  of  potatoes  here  from  southern  points. 
Notwithstanding  these  heavy  supplies  there 
was  a  fair  demand  for  good  sound  stotlt. 
Poor  stock,  weak,  wasty  and  poor,  ranged 
from  $2.75(5  3  per  barril.  Best  stock  found 
a  ready  market  at  f4@4.25  per  barrel, 
while  one  tar  sold  up  to  $4.40.  Some  Geor- 
gia red  skin  potatoes  sold  at  $4@4.25  per 
barrel.  Best  Korfolk  and  Eastern  Shore 
potatoes  sold  at  $4.25^-4.50  per  barrel. 
<4uite  a  number  of  the  supplies,  however, 
were  heated  and  slack  packed  and  these 
sold  according  to  quality  and  condition  from 
$3  per  barrel  up.  There  are  now  but  very 
few  old  potatoes  left  on  the  market,  the 
few  that  are  here  selling  generally  from 
$1.50(ti  1.75  per  cwt.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
also  very  scarce,  the  few  remaining  bring- 
ing a  high  price,  ranging  from  $2.75  @ 3  per 
hamper  for  No.  I's  and  $1.50@2  for  No. 
2's  and  mediums. 

Vegetables 

The  asparagus  season  is  now  drawing  to 
a  close  after  being  a  very  successful  one 
for  the  growers.  The  quality  of  the  sup- 
plies is  now  getting  poor,  but  the  market 
is  ruling  practically  unchanged  from  last 
week,  with  demand  active  for  fancy  as- 
paragus only.  Culls  are  selling  from  7@ 
12c;  prime,  10(ijl7c;  fancy,  15@22c;  Col- 
ossal, a2(g28c.  There  has  been  quit?  a 
decline  in  the  string  bean  market  owing  to 
;he  increasing  supplies  from  New  Jersey, 
and  as  supplies  will  continue  to  increase, 
lower  i>rice3  will  of  course  prevail.  New 
.lersey  green  beans  are  selling  from  $1.25® 
1.50  p'er  %  bu.  basket,  and  wax  from  $1.25 
@1.40  per  basket.  Nearby  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  points  are  also  supply- 
ing the  market  with  new  beets  which  are 
meeting  an  active  demand  at  4@5c  per 
bunch.  A  few  southern  beets  have  been 
selling  around  3c  per  bunoh.  There  are 
still  a  few  old  carrots  left  in  the  market 
which  are  bringing  the  high  prices  of  $3@ 
3.50  per  barrel.  New  carrots  from  nearby 
points  are  in  good  demand  at  3@4c  per 
.bunch,  while  some  from  southern  }>oints 
have  been  fancy  enough  to  command  Z® 
3Vxc    per    bunch. 

Cabbage  has  been  quite  a  scarce  com- 
modity, and  some  fancy  Maryland  stock 
sold  early  this  week  up  to  $3.75  per  crate, 
while  Norfolk  cabbage  brought  $2.75  @3. 
"There  is  now  quite  a  sprinkling  of  Penn- 
sylvania calbbage  on  the  market  which  is 
selling  generally  at  $2.50(£j3  per  barrel. 
New  Jersey  cabbage  has  also  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  is  now  selling  at  65  @  85c  per 
■%  Ibushel  /basket.  As  heavier  supplies 
are  expected  very  soon,  a  decline  from  these 
high  prices  may  be  looked  for.  Cucumbers 
have  been  rather  scarce  and  fancy  are  bring- 
ing high  prices,  but  some  very  poor  stock 
has  sold  at  correspondingly  low  prices.  Best 
sold  qulckiy  al  $3^4  per  iiampci,  uut  poor 
sold  on  down  according  to  quality  as  low 
as  50c  per  hamper.  Egg  plants  were  in 
quite  liberal  supply  all  last  week,  and  the 
market  was  rather  weak,  but  under  lighter 
supplies  this  week  is  more  active  with 
prices  ranging  from  $1.50  @  3  per  crate. 
New  crop  garlic  is  quite  active  at  10(al5c 
per  pound,  as  to  quality.  Lima  beans  are 
a  very  scarce  article  and  are  commanding 
high  prices,  ranging  up  to  $5  per  hamper 
as  to  quality.  Lettuce  is  quite  plentiful, 
but  much  of  it  is  poor  and  leafy  and  ia 
not  wanted.  Strictly  fancy  lettuce  is  in 
fair  demand  at  $l(fl  1.25  per  box  for  New 
Jersey  stock,  while  best  Pennsylvania  sells 
around    $1.75  @  2.25   per   barrel. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  onion  market.  Best  Texas  onions 
are  now  selling  at  $1.65({il.75  per  crate, 
being  an  advance  of  35@40o  per  crate 
over  ]>rice8  prevailing  a  week  ago.  Some 
New  .lersey  onions  are  appearing  on  the 
market,  but  are  as  yet  a  trifle  too  green  to 
command  good  prices.  New  Jersey  peas 
are  very  active,  selling  mostly  at  $1@1.35 
per  %  basket,  with  now  and  then  some 
extra  fancy  large  peas  selling  at  $1.50  per 
basket.  Southern  peppers  are  about  steady 
at  $1.50@2  per  crate.  New  Jersey  pep- 
pers on  the  other  hand  are  increasing  in 
supply  and  prices  are  gradually  seeking  a 
lower  level.  At  this  writing  New  Jersey 
peppers  are  selling  at  80c(fl$1.25  per  bas- 
ket. Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  radishes 
are  higher  than  last  week,  selling  at  2@3c 
per  hunch,  with  demand  very  active  at  the 
advance.  iNew  IJersey  and  Pennsylvania 
rhubarb  is  also  active  at  2V^@4c  per  bunch, 
but  the  season  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  some  of  the  stock  ia  getting  rather  poor. 
.Scallions  are  fairly  active  at  fl@1.50  per 
100.  There  has  been  practically  no  spinach 
on  the  market  this  week.  New  Jersey  squash 
is  meeting  a  good  demand  at  $1.50^1.75 
per  %  bushel  basket.  The  supplies  of 
tomatoes  have  been  much  more  liberal  this 
week,  and  prices  are  therefore  lower,  rang- 
ing from  $ira3.50  per  crate  as  to  quality 
and    size. 

FrolU 

With  the  exception  of  Strawberries,  whiclh 
are  now  very  scarce,  all  kinds  of  small 
fruits  are  getting  quite  plentiful.  The 
straw^ierry  season  is  nearly  over,  and  the 
few  remaining  supplies  are  bringing  big 
prices.  Some  Pennsylvania  berries  are  sell- 
\\ig  up  to  42c  per  quart,  while  others  range 
generally  from  25(5?  40c.  New  Jersey  ber- 
ries do  not  show  as  good  quality  as  the 
Penrisyivania  and  are  only  brine'i'g  about 
15(«22c  per  quart.  New  Jersey  huckle- 
berries made  their  appearance  early  this 
week  and  sold  at  25  ft  30c  i)er  quart.  Black- 
berries are  in  good  demand  at  slightly 
better  prire*!  than  those  preivailing  (last 
week.  .South  Carolina  stock  is  selling  at 
18(«20c  per  qiiiirt;  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware*, 20(0  23f,  while  a  few  New  Jerseys 
which  made  their  appearance  early  this 
week  sold  up  to  2.'>c  per  quart.  Red  cur- 
rants are  scarce  and  wan'fd  at  15 W  17c. 
Sour  cherries  are  .i  trifle  higher  than  last 
week,  best  sellinc  up  to  12c  per  pint,  with 
poor  and  weak  at  8ft  10c.  Sweet  cherries 
continue  very  scarce  and  When  here  readily 
brinir  $l(ai.50  per  fi  lb.  basket.  Goose- 
>erries    are    in    fsir    demand    at    9(§>12c    per 


quart.  Oantalonpes  continue  in  light  sup- 
ply, and  are  bringing  high  prices,  $5.50  to 
6.50  per  crate.  The  season  for  old  apples 
is  over,  and  none  harve  been  offered  this 
week.  A  few  odd  lots  of  new  apples  have 
been  on  the  market,  but  not  in  sufBcient 
quaniities  or  of  quality  good  enough  to 
quote. 

Poultry 

The  mailcet  on  lire  poultry  is  a  trifle 
lower  than  last  week,  but  the  demand  is 
very  active  and  supplies  are  cleaning  up 
promptly  at  quotations.  Fo'wls  are  selling 
generally  at  33(fi34c  per  pound,  with  an 
occssionaal  fancy  small  lot  higher.  Siiring 
chickens,  not  Leghorns,  are  in  ^ood  demand 
at  50@55o  with  those  weighing  from 
1»4@2  ibs.  each  bringing  the  top  prices. 
Spring  chickens  of  the  Leghorn  variety  are 
not  so  desirable  with  the  trade  and  do  not 
bring  as  good  prices,  their  value  ranging 
generally  from  42®  48c  per  pound  as  to 
size.  Boosters  are  about  steady  at  22@26c; 
while  ducks  »how  very  little  or  no  change 
at  26@30o  per  pound. 
Best 

Under  the  light  supplies  and  a  good  active 
demand  the  egg  market  is  a  little  higher 
than  last  week.  Strictly  fancy,  freah-laid 
eggs  are  scarce  and  such,  when  here,  will 
.bring  a  premium  over  quotations.  Many 
of  the  offerings  are  showing  more  or  less 
hot  weather  defects  and  these  are  selling 
lower  according  to  loss  shown.  Good  cur- 
rent receipts  are  selling  at  37c;  firsts, 
3»%c;  Western  firsts,  37c;  Western  extra 
firsts,    38Vi«. 

k 

BALTIMOSE   PBODUCE 


Apples,    35@40e    %   pk.     8trMrt>errles,   1£@ 
2(.v.  box;    cherries,   10c  box. 

Grain  Market. — Wheat,  f2.10  bu;  chicken 
wheat,  $2.10  bu;  ear  corn,  $1.45  bu;  rye, 
91.60  bu;  timothy  hay,  $24@25  ton;  mixed 
hay,  $23@24  ton;  wheat  Straw,  $14@I5 
ton. 
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YOBK   PBODUCE    MABKBT 


separator, 
springers, 


Baltimore,    Ifd.,    June    17,    1918. 

Produce. — Potatoes,  white,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  $1.15<g>.1.25  cwt;  do..  New 
York,  $1.15®  1.25.  New  potatoes,  $3.25 
@4.50  bbl.  Asparagus,  $1.50  @  2.25  doz. 
Beans,  green,  $1.50®  2  basket;  do., 
wax,  $1.50(3  2  basket.  Beets.  3@4o 
bch.  Cabbage,  new,  fl.75@2.50  crate. 
Cucumbers,  $1.50®2.25  crate.  Lettace, 
30 (if  50c  basket.  Onions,  yellow,  $1.50®  1.75 
cwt;  spring,  $1@1.25  per  100  bchs.  Peas, 
$1.25  ©1.60  basket.  Radishes,  $1@1.25  bas- 
ket. Tom'atoes,  $2.50®  4  crate.  Rhubarb, 
$2(?r3   per   100. 

Fruit. — Strawberries,  15@25c  qt;  Eastern 
Shore,  15®.22c.  Cherries,  nearby  red,  12  @ 
14c  lb;  do  wtite,  9®  10c  lb.  Peaches,  $1.75 
ft  2.50  carrier.  Blackberries,  17@22o  qt. 
Raspberries,  red,  12®  14c  pt.  Gooseberries, 
7®  8c  lb. 

Sutter. — Creamery,  western  fancy,  44 @ 
4  5c;  choice,  43®  44c;  pound  prints,  44® 
4oc;  do.,  firsts,  39®  40c.  Nearby  creamer/ 
40ft 41c;  do.,  firsts,  39®40c.  Dairy  prints, 
31(f!32c;  do.,   firsts,   30®  31c. 

Eggs. — St-ate,  Pennsylvania  and  nearby, 
34®  35c;  Eastern  Shore  and  Virginia,  34  (^ 
35c;    Southerns,    33c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  30®  33c;  do., 
s.iriugers,  45®  50c;  Old  roosters,  20®  22c; 
old  hens,  30@31c  lb;  ducks,  24@28c; 
pigeons,  35® 40c  pr;  guinea  fowls,  60@75« 
each. 

Hay  and  Straw. — ^No.  1  timothy,  $28.50® 
29;  standard  timothy,  $28®  28.50;  No.  2 
timothy,  f27®'27.50;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed 
$25  ft  26;  No.  2  light  clover,  $23  5  25.  No.  1 
clover  mixed,  <$24®25;  No.  2  $20®  23. 
No.  1  straight  rve  straw,  $16.50®  17.  No. 
1  tangled,  $15.50 @16;  wheat  straw,  $10@ 
13;  oats  straw,   $10®  13. 

Grains. — Wheat,  bag  lots,  $2.10  bu.  Com, 
bag  lots,  white,  $1.80  bu ;  yellow  ear  corn, 
$1.58  bu.  Standard  white  oats,  84@85Vie; 
No.  3  white,  84®  85c.  Rye,  No.  2  western, 
$1.95;    bag   lots,    $1.55®  1.65    bu. 
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PITTSBT7SOH     PBODUOE 


York,  Pa.,  June  17,  1918. 
The  past  week  was  an  eye-opener  for 
the  berry  buyers.  Instead  of  continuing  the 
low  price  developed  the  latter  part  of  last 
week,  the  market  turned  and  a  very  poor 
grade  of  berries  sold  up  to  12c  a  box,  with 
good  ones  running  up  to  15  to  18c  a  box. 
Motor  tru'cks  figured  largely  in  this  change. 
Others  years  the  grower  had  to  sell  at 
any  figure  offered  and  see  the  other  fellow 
make  the  money  on  his  berries.  This  year 
when  the  price  dropped,  trucks  were  loaded 
and  hundreds  of  crates  were  hauled  from 
10  to  40  miles  to  other  cities. 

Eggs. — 3'2®35c    per    dozen. 

Butter. — Country,    45®  48c    lb; 
45®50e    lb.      Milk,    lOe    quart. 

Poultry. — ^Hens,      23®'24c    lb; 
40e  lb;    dressed,    75c®'$1.75   each. 

Vegetaibles. — Potatoes,  8®  10c  %  pk ;  40 
@60o  a  bu;  lettuce,  3® 60  bd.  Beets,  5c 
bch;  radishes,  2@3o  bch;  onions,  3@4e 
bch;  cabbage,  3®10e  hd;  Hma  beans,  I80 
pt;  soup  beans,  15c  pt;  corn  meal,  10®12o 
qt;  turnips,  20c   %  pk;  peas,  25® 40c   Vi   pk. 

Fruit. — Apples,  20@4Oc  %  pk ;  straw- 
berries, 8®  18c  box;  cherries,  10(^18c  bx; 
currants,    10«   bx. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $2.25;  corn, 
$1.90;  oats,  $1.10;  rye.  ^2.25;  bran,  |2.75 
cwt;   middlings,  $3  cwt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market. — Wheat.  $2.12; 
corn,  $1.35;  oats,  80c;  rye,  $2;  bran,  out  of 
market;   middlings,  out  oi  market. 

♦ 

NEW  YOBK  PBODUOE 


June  22,  1918. 

absorbed  the  limited  offerings.     Oallves  wer* 
slightly    higher,    demand    being   good. 

Steers,  good  (o  choice,  $17®  18;  fair  to 
good,  $15.50®  17;  common  to  fair,  $13® 
15.50;  bulls,  fair  to  good,  $12®  14;  oomnon 
to  fair,  $9®  12;  cows,  fat,  per  lb.,  choice, 
10%@12Hc;  fair  to  good,  ner  lb.,  8@10c; 
bologna  cattle,  choice,  5%@7%«;  common, 
4®5c;  caJves,  extra  choice,  $16.50((()17 ; 
fair  tojrood,  $18®  18.50;  common,  $10®  13; 
Tennessee,  choice,  $15®  17;  other  southern, 
$9®14. 

Sheep  end  Lambs. — There  was  a  fair  in- 
quiry for  both  sheep  and  lambs,  and  values 
were  well  maintained  under  light  offerings 
of  desirable  stock.  There  was  some  ordin- 
ary stock  around,  however.  Which  was  quiet 
and   weak   to   sell. 

Sheep,  sheared,  wethers,  extras,  $13.50® 
14;  good  to  choice,  $12.50@13;  medium, 
$10®  11;  common,  $6® 8;  ewes,  heavy,  fat, 
$11®12;    lambs,    spring,    $21@22. 

Hogs. — ^Receipts  were  only  moderate  and 
the  market  ruled  firm  with  deinimd  fairly 
active.  There  was  some  complaint  of  stock 
being  delayed  in  transit.  Quotations  for 
best   western.    $19. 

City  Dressed  Stock. — Steers,  heifers,  and 
cows  were  in  good  reque»t  and  the  market 
ruled  firm  under  light  offerings.  Calves, 
sheep  and  lambs  sold  fairly  and  ruled  firm. 
Hogs   were    quiet   and   weaker. 

Steers,  24®i2»c;  heifers.  22®  25c;  cows, 
18®  24c;  calves,  26®27c;  southern  and 
barnyards,  16®20c;  country  dressed,  21® 
23c;  sheep,  choice,  27® 28c;  lambs,  winter, 
83@33c;  do.  spring,  36@37e;  ihogs,  25^c. 
4 , 

LIVE    STOCK    MABKETS 


Jane  22,  1918. 


TennsytVania  Farmer 


13—621 


New  York    City,   June    17,    1918. 

Butter  higher  and  firmer.  Nearby  eggs 
in  light  supply  and  firm.  Dressed  fowls 
quiet.  Peaches  more  plentiful  and  lower. 
Small  fruits  and  most  vegetables  selling 
well. 

Butter  firmer;  receipts,  10,410;  creamery 
higher  than  extras,  44%®45%c;  creamery 
extras  (92  score),  44@44^e;  firsts,  42Vi 
®43%c;  packing  stock,  current  make.  No. 
2.   32c. 

Cheese  firm;  receipts,  4,234;  state  whole 
milk  flats,  fresh,  special,  23%®  24c;  do. 
average  run,   23 Vic. 

Live  poultry  unsettled;  broilers,  45® 50c; 
other  prices  unquoted.  Dressed  steady, 
fowls,    30®  36c;    turkeys,    25®  39c. 

Eggs  steady ;  receipts,  14,287.  Fresh- 
gathered  extras,  39@40c;  fresh-gathered 
storage  packed,  firsts.  37® 38 He;  do.,  reg- 
ular packed,  extra  firsts,  37@38Vic;  do. 
firsts,  34H®36Hc;  state,  Pennsylvania 
and  nearby  western  hennery  whites,  fine 
*o  fancy,  47@48c;  state,  Pennsyivan.a  and 
nearby  hennery  browns,  40®^  42c;  do.  gath- 
ered browns  and  mixed  colors,    31ft3S'/4c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  fancy,  $2.25®  3; 
prime,  $1.50@2;  beets,  per  100  bchs.,  $1@5; 
cabbage,  per  crate,  $3®  3.50;  lettuce,  per 
crati'.  7.?cft)iS1.50:  neas.  larre.  ner  basket. 
$1.5b@2.25;°  radishe's.  per  100  bchs.,  50c@ 
$1;  vcallions,  per  100  bchs,  $1;  spinach, 
per  bbl.,   75c @  $1.25. 

Fruits. — Cherries,  6-lb.  basket,  50e@ 
$1.25;  strawberries,  r6®30c;  raspberries, 
10@16e    pint;    huckleberries,    25®30o    qt. 

♦ . 

CHEESE   MABKETS 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  17. — Catt'e. — ^Be- 
ccipts,  1,410,  against  1,213  last  Monday; 
wh.lo  market  was  sluggish,  most  of  the  ani- 
mals were  sold;  prices  from  25®50e  lower; 
good  to  prime  fat  steers,  $14®  15.50;  med- 
ium to  good  steers,  $13.25®  14.25;  common 
to  medium,  $Ll(<ri>  12.75;  good  to  prime  fat 
bulls,  $11®  12.75;  medium  io  good  buUs, 
99. G0@  10.60;  good  to  prime  fat  cows,  $9® 
10.25;  medium  to  good  cows,  $8.25@8.90; 
common  to  medium  cows,  $7® 8;  common 
grade  bolo^a  bulls,  $5® 6;  best  grade  cal- 
ves, 14®  15c  per  potind;  plain  grade  calves, 
10®  12c  per   pound. 

Kogs. — Receipts,  162;  market  «:<;sdv; 
prices  trifle  lower;  best  grades,  $17.75®18; 
roughs,    $14.50®  16. 


Pittsburgh,   Pa.,   Jane   17,   1918. 

Asparagus,  sout^hern,  $2® 3  box;  do., 
home  grown.  70  ft  80c  per  bundle.  Beans, 
green,  $1.60@2  hamper.  Beets,  40@50e  per 
100  bchs.  Cabbage,  $2.50  ®5  crate.  CJar- 
rots,  new,  25®  35c  doz.  Cucumbers,  $3.25 
ft3.50  hamper.  Lettuce,  southern,  $1.25® 
l775  hamper;  do.  leaf,  40® 50c  doz.  Onions, 
$1®1.25  sack;  yellow,  85c®$l.  Peas,  $2® 
2.75  hamper.  Potatoes,  old,  $1.25@.l/30 
sack;  do.,  new,  $3.50® 4  bbl.;  swx??t,  $1.90 
®2  hamper.  Radishes,  20®  30c  doz.  Rhu- 
barb, 15r.(20c  bundle.  Spinach,  30@35c 
bu.      Tomatoes,    $1.50®2    flat. 

Apples,  $5®  7.50  bbl.  Strawberries,  $5® 
7  crate;  do.,  23@25e  qt.  Cherries,  $3.25 
@  5    crate. 

Live  Poultry. — ^Hens,  33@34e  lb;  spring- 
ers. 32®  35c;  roosters,  20®  22c;  turkeys, 
25 ft 28c;  ducks,  28®30c;  geese,  20ft  22c; 
guinea   hens,    $1    pr. 

Dressed  Poultry. — ^Hena,  86@40e  lb; 
gn>ringer8,  35®  40c;  turkeys,  38®  400 ; 
ducks,    35(f^3r)c;    fowls,    38(ff40c. 

Elgin  prints,  47@48c;  Elgin  tubs,  47@ 
47»/4c;  New  York  cheese,  25®25V4c-  do., 
Swiss,  33(i!34c.  Selected  eggs,  38(a)39c; 
eggs   at   mark,    36%@37c. 

Grain  and  Hav. — No.  2  yellow  ear  corn, 
$1.75@<1.80  bu;  No.  3  yellow  shell.'^l,  $1.70 
@1.75;  No.  2  white  oats,  82  ft  83c;  No. 
3  do.,  81® 81  He  bu;  standard  oats,  81  H@ 
82c  bu;  No.  1  timothy  hay,  $18.50®  19 
ton;  No.  2  do.,  $16..'>0®  17.50.  No.  1  light 
mixed,  $16.50ft  17.  Bye  straw,  $11®  11.50. 
Oat  straw,  $9.50®  10.  Wheat  straw.  $9.50 
@10. 
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LAKCASTEB   FBODUCE 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  17,  1918. 
Housewives  this  morning  were  confronted 
with  45  cent  eggs,  the  hifrhest  price  ever 
asked  on  local  markets  for  eggs  in  mid- 
summer. Tlie  increase  of  5  cents  a  dozen 
over  the  week-end  was  carried  out  despite 
large   offerings    and    still    larger   reserve    sup- 

?lies  on  the  farms.  The  demand  was  slight. 
h<>  price  of  new  potatoes  dropped  to  25 
cents  a  half  peek.  New  peas  are  very 
scarce. 

Butter  and  Eggs.^-Creamery  butter,  55c 
per  Vb;  country  butter,  50@55e  per  lb; 
fresh    eggs,   45o   dozen. 

Poultry. — Drejiscd  old  chickens.  $1.25® 
1.75;  dressed  young  cliickens,  $1.20  each; 
live  chickens,  $1.75® 2  pair;  live  old  ohick- 
cns.    3r>c    per   lb. 

Vegetables  and  Prults. — Asparagus,  7® 8c 
per  bunch;  spinach,  25c  H  pk ;  iwtatoes, 
8 ft)  12^  Vi  pk;  do.,  40® 75c  bu.  New  pota- 
toes, 15®  25c  Vi  pk ;  sweet  potatoes,  25® 
30r  H  pk.  New  peas,  20®2>5c  H  pk.  New 
beans,    25@*30c    H    pk.      Lettuce,    15e    head. 


The  Salamanca,  N.  T.,  cheese  market  on 
June  13  quoted  2dH  cents.  At  Waiter- 
town,  N.  Y..  June  15,  10,$00  boxes  Of 
cheese   sold   at   22%    cents. 

♦ 

PHILADELPHIA    DAIBY   MABKET*^ 


Philadelphia,   Pa.,  June   17,   1918. 

Butter. — ^As  usual  on  Saturday,  there  was 
not  much  wholesale  trading,  but  supplies  of 
desirable  grades  of  both  solid-packed  cream- 
ery and  prints  were  under  good  control  and 
prices    ruled    firm. 

Western,  fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  ex- 
tras, 44c;  high-scoring  goods,  45  @  46c; 
extra  firsts,  43c;  firsts,  41@42c;  seconds,  88 
®40c;  sweet  creamery,  extra,  45c;  under 
grades,  40®  44c;  neanby  prints,  extra,  48c; 
jobbing  sales  of  fancy  brands,  49@51c;  fair 
to    good,    41ft;46c;    garlicky,    35@38c. 

Receipts,  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  3,827  tubs  of  butter  and  6*761 
cases  of  eggs. 

♦ 

NEW  YOBK  HAY  AND  OBilM 


New  York  City,  June  17. — ^Beeves. — Re- 
ciM]>ts,  2,540;  weak;  steers,  $12@18;  bulls, 
$9®14.25;     cows.     $5.50®14. 

Calves.— Receipts,  6,800;  steady;  veals, 
$16®  18.50;  culls,  $12®  14;  grassers  and 
skim-milk  calves,   $12®  14;   yearlings,   $8® 9. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — ^Receipts,  5,760; 
steady;  sheep,  $10®  14;  common  to  ^air 
jearlitigs.   $13.50@16;    lamlbs,    |20@22. 

Hops.— Receipts,    4,560;    stend/;    hoavy    to 
medium,    $17.50®  17.75;    roughs,    $15.50. 
X  

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  17. — Cattle  lower, 
supply,    120  cars;    prime,    $17®  17.25. 

Sheep. — Slow;  supply,  15  double  decks; 
prime  wethers,  $13.25®  13.75;  culls  and 
coniiuon,  $5®  8;  lambs,  $10®  17.25;  veal 
calves.    $17®  18. 

Ko({».— Higher ;  receipia,  30  uuubi;)  deck*; 
prime  heavies,  $16.75®  16.80;  haavy  york- 
ers,  light  yorkers  and  pigs,  $1^40(^17.50; 
roughs,   $14®  15.25. 

East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  17. — Cattle. — 
Receipts,  5,200;  good;  strong;  grassers  slow; 
prime  steers,  $17.75(^18.35;  shipping  steers, 
$17®17.50;  butchers,  $12ft)16.75;  yearlings, 
$13.50@16.75;  heifers,  $10@14.50;  cows, 
$6®  13.50;  bulls,  $7.50®  12.75;  stockers  and 
feeders,  $7.50®  11;  fresh  cows  and  spring- 
ers   steady,     $65®  150. 

Calves. — Receipts,  2,230;  Steady,  $7(9 
18.50. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  7,200;  strong,  heavy, 
$17.45®  17.60;  mixed  and  yorkers,  $17.50 
®  17.60;  light  yorkers,  $17^0®  17.75;  pigs, 
$17.75®  18;  roughs,  $15.25®  15.50;  stags, 
$10@12. 

♦ 

PHILADELPHIA  HAY  AND   GBAIN 


New   York  City,   June   17.    1918. 

Feed.^There  is  only  a  quiet  trade  in  mill 
feed  at  present  and  prices  are  irregular  and 
sensitive.  Wheat  feed  Is  very  scarce,  and 
feeders  have  to  confine  their  purchases  to 
the  numerous  substitutes  which  are  offered. 
Forced  purchases  of  eubstitutes  with  wheat 
feed  have  been  prohibited.  Quotations 
(prompt  Western  shipment);  rye  middlings, 
$53;  standard  middlings,  $37.65  per  ton;  oat 
feed,  $21  per  ton;  barley  feed,  nominal;  lin- 
seed meal,  per  ton,  $50;  corn  feed  meal, 
$46  per  ton;  velvet  bean  moal,  $42.50  per 
ton;  White  hominy  feed,  $5i2  per  ton;  yellow, 
$51. 

Hay  and  Straw. — There  is  no  quotable 
change  in  the  hay  market  toda>r,  t!<o  the 
foiling  is  easy  thruont  and  our  outside  qno- 
lations  rule  extreme.  Over  sixty  cars  of 
hay  are  in  the  New  York  Oentr.*!  33d  street 
y;ird,_  and,  with  trade  very  alow,  this  quan- 
tity is  acting  as^  a  damper  on  the  market 
and  the  situation  is  in  buyers'  favor  thr';o.-t. 
A  fair  clean-up  in  Brooklyn,  with  prices  al- 
most on  a  par  with  331  sfreot.  Outside 
tr.nck  delivery  points  have  .n  liberiil  offering 
■with  no  trade.  Rye  straw  steady,  with 
bulk  of  sales  of  No.    1   iong  ryo  at  $14. 

lisy.— No.    1,    prime,   $2(ivT^:50;    No.   2, 
®26:   fancy   clover  mix  >d,    $21(^26. 

Straw. — No.    1    rye.    $17(^13. 

Corn.^No.    3,    $1.66. 

Oats.— llo.   2,    white,    8614  @87u, 

» 

PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  17.  19x8. 
Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Receipts,  36 
torn  of  hay.  Hay  was  in  small  supply  and 
the  market  showed  no  important  change. 
Straw  was  in  small  supply,  with  moderate 
but  ample  offerings  at  former  rates.  Quota- 
tions : 

Timothy  hay,  aocording  to  location — No.  1 
large  bales,  $30;  No.  1,  small  bales, 
$30;  No.  2,  $27®  28;  No.  3,  $22®  24;  sam- 
ple, $15®  18;  no  grade,  $10®  15;  olover- 
mixed  hay,  light  mixed,  $27® 28;  No.  1  do., 
$25.50® 26.50;   No.   2,   do.,   $18^20. 

Straw. — No.  1  straight  rye,  $18.50®  19; 
No.  2  do.,  $17.50®  18;  No.  1  tangled  rye, 
$16.50®17;  No.  2  do.  $15.50®16;  No.  1 
wheat  straw,  $16.50;  No.  2  do.  $15.50;  No. 
1  oat    straw,   $16.50;    No.   2    do.   $15.50. 

C^rn. — No.    2    yellow,    $1.70®  1.73. 

Oats. — No.  2  white,  85®85^c. 
« 

NEW  YOBK  MILK  MARKET 


$28 


Philadelphia,   Pa.,   June   17.    1918. 

Beef    Cattle. — The    market    ruled    firm    on 

Steers,     bnUa    and    cows    demand     for    wliieb 


New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  June  17,   1918. 

Supply  considerably  exceeds  demand. 
While  no  definite  requests  have  been  made 
by  the  interests  involved  toward  getting 
together  behind  the  Federal  Milk  Commis- 
sion, it  is  generally  expected  that  tha  July 
.ttcs  will  be  made  by  the  commission  and 
accepted  by  all.  Present  rat.-'s  to  the  pio- 
ducer  of  Grade  B  In  the  first  district  ari< 
$1.80  a  hundred  for  3  percent  milk;  $2.04. 
or  approximately  4.33  cents  a  quart  for  3.6 
percent;    and   $2.20   for  4   poicent. 

Receipts  of  milk  and  cream  ia  40-quart 
cms  for  week  ending  June  17  wero  «j  fol- 
lows: 

Railroad                                         Milk  Cream 

Erie      ,. 66,743  8,850 

.Sustruelssnntf     6,177  6:< 

West    Shore     18,725  1,330 

Lackawanna       * 72,210  3,211 

N.   Y.   Central    (long  haul)  .145,917  5,234 

Ontario       44,028  6,«i91 

Lehigh    Valley     56,812  3,711 

New    Haven     6,110  J 1 '' 

Pennsylvania       12,^10  31  ' 

Other     sources     8,110  23-< 

Totals       402,541         24.79=5 

Samd    week    last   year    397,959       2H,620 


Aunt  Peggy's  Talks 


Wheat  Subititntes 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
to  what  extent  and  in  wliat  way 
farm  women  are  meeting  the  neces- 
sity of  using  wheat  eubstitutes,  since 
Mr.  Hoover  says  that  in  spite  of  a 
good  wheat  crop  we  will  be  compell- 
ed to  continue  our  present  program 
for  conserving  wheat.  We  must  be 
sure  that  what  we  use  will  fully 
nourish  the  body.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  "fill  up"  on  material  but  that  ma- 
terial must  furnish  all  that  the  body 
needs  if  we  are  to  keep  in  health. 
Children  especially  need  care  in  this 
direction.  Altho  the  Scotch  people 
have  for  generations  made  oatmeal 
their  staff  of  life,  we  have  used  it 
only  occasionally  as  a  breakfast 
food.     Here  are  two  good  recipes: 

Oat  Meal  Pancakes. — 1  cup  cooked 
oatmeal,  1  cup  white  commeal,  1^ 
cups  sweet  milk,  2  eggs,  1  table- 
spoonful  butter,  1  teaspoonful  salt 
and  3  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder. 
Rub  oatmeal  until  smooth,  add  milk 
and  yolk  of  eggs  and  other  ingred- 
ients. Beat  the  whites  of  eggs  stif- 
fly and  add.  Bake  as  other  pan- 
cakes. 

Oatmeal  Hermits. — 1  scant  cup  of 
sugar,  ^  cup  eour  milk,  1  egg,  \  cup 
raisins,  \  teaspoonful  soda,  1  cup  roll- 
ed oats,  1  cup  flour  (any  kind)  and 
a  little  salt.  Drop  from  spoon  on 
greased  pans  and  bake  in  hot  oven. 

Sour   Cherries 

In  using  sour,  or  pie  cherries  as 
they  are  commonly  called  in  some 
localities,  stone  them  and  cover  with 
cold  water.  Let  them  stand  in  a  cool 
place  over  night,  drain  and  add  fresh 
water  aiiu  augar  and  can  or  preserve 
by  usual  method.  The  juice  can  also 
be  heated  and  canned  to  be  used 
as  a  drink  or  for  fruit  sauces. 

This  method  takes  away  much  of 
the  acid  which  does  not  agree  with 
many  people.  Cherries  are  nice  com- 
bined with  either  strawberries  or 
pineapple. 

A  Good  Marmalade 
Take  two  parts  of  pineapple  to 
one  part  rhubarb.  Put  pineapple 
thru  the  food  chopper  and  cook  un- 
til tender.  Cut  rhubarb  into  small 
pieces,  scald  and  drain,  add  to  pine- 
apple. Use  two-thirds  amount  sugar 
(by  weight)  as  of  fruit.  Cook  until 
clear  and  put  in  Jars  or  glasses, 
and    seal. — Peggy    Norwood. 


USma  THE  BROKEN  EGGS 


pint   of  whites   to   several   quarts  of 
mixed  yolks   and  whites. 

The  first  accident  happened  about 
a  week  before  our  fair.  ^  I  had  not 
intended  to  exhibit  any  baked  pro- 
ducts, but  thinking  that  I  might  be 
able  to  recoup  on  the  breakage,  I 
made  quite  a  number  of  entries  that 
required  the  use  of  eggs,  and  won 
about  $6  in  premiums.  And  still  I 
had  a  big  yellow  bowlful  of  the  egg 
mixture  left  in  the  cellar  that  would 
surely  spoil  if  something  were  not 
done  with  it  promptly. 

I  recalled  that  sugar  is  a  preserva- 
tive of  fruits  if  used  in  sufficient 
quantity.  So  I  thought  that  T  would 
try  it  on  the  eggs.  I  measured  them 
by  tablespoonfuls,  estimating  that 
two  tablespoonfuls  would  equal  one 
egg.  Then  I  measured  out  a  quan- 
tity of  sugar  nearly  equal  in  bulk  to 
the  bowl  of  eggs,  so  that  in  using 
the  eggs  later  I  would  know  how 
much  sugar  and  eggs  I  would  be 
getting  when  I  dipped  out  any  of 
the  mixture  to  use  in  cooking.  I 
beat  the  eggs  and  sugar  thoroly  to- 
gether. Then,  to  keep  the  mixture 
as  cool  as  possible,  I  spread  a  news- 
paper on  the  cellar  floor,  and  set  the 
bowl  thereon,  covering  it  closely 
with  an  inverted  pan.  Every  time  I 
used  from  it  I  stirred  it  up  well  from 
the  bottom.  And  it  kept  perfectly 
until  Christmas,  when  the  last  was 
used.  Not  a  particle  of  mold  had 
formed  on  it,  and  the  last  was  as 
good  as  the  first. 

Since  then,  if  I  have  two  or  three 
broken  eggs,  I  put  them  in  a  bowl 
or  cup  and  stir  in  an  equal  amount 
of  sugar,  and  they  keep  in  excellent 
condition  for  several  days,  where 
formerly  when  I  used  to  pour  in  a 
little  water  to  keep  an  egg  from 
drying  out  before  I  could  use  it. 
Sometimes  it  would  spoil  in  hot 
wealuef. 

Cracked  eggs  may  be  boiled  as 
successfully  as  whole  ones  if  they 
are  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  waxed  pa- 
per. Adding  salt  to  the  water  will 
also  prevent  the  contents  from  leak- 
ing out,  but  I  prefer  the  waxed  pa- 
per method,  as  I  like  to  conserve 
even  the  salt  supply  in  these  days  of 
transportation  shortage. — Mrs.  M. 
G.  Feint,  Tompkins  Co..  N.  Y. 

(Editor's  Note. — We  think  that 
you  would  have  had  no  trouble  to 
sell  your  broken  and  cracked  eggs 
to  the  bakeries  in  Ithaca,  and  doubt- 
less they  would  also  have  been  glad 
to  get  the  mixed  whites  and  yolks 
at  a  reasonable  price  somewhat  un- 
der the  market  price  for  seconds. 
However,  your  method  was  a  very 
good  one  for  saving  them  for  home 
use.) 


On  many  farms  where  poultry  is 
kept  in  large  numbers,  economical 
using  of  cracked  or  broken  or  other- 
wise unmerchantable  eggs  Is  fre- 
quently quite  a  problem.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  If  omelets  and  fried  or 
scrambled  eggs  are  not  liked,  as  in 
the  writer's  family,  where  plain 
boiled  ones  are  the  only  ones  cared 
for.  (Editor's  Note. — Since  it  is 
quite  the  fashion  now  to  drill  our- 
selves out  of  as  many  of  our  old 
food  likes  and  dislikes  as  are  simply 
notions  without  any  other  reason 
than  habit,  perhaps  your  family  can 
patriotically  adjust  their  egg  likes 
and  dislikes.)  Last  fall  an  accident 
left  us  with  four  and  a  half  dozen 
broken  eggs  on  our  hands,  and  It  was 
necessary  to  find  some  way  to  use 
them  at  home — and  eggs  were  bring- 
ing 50  cents  then,  too.  And  later, 
when  they  were  even  higher,  about 
three  dozen  were  broken.  Only  a  few 
could  be  separated,  so  we  had  only  a 


Apricot  and  Cocoannt  Padding 
Ingredients. — 2  cups  milk,  4} 
tablespoons  cornstarch,  4  eggs,  4 
tablespoons  sugar,  1  can  apricots, 
3  tablespoons  chopped  nut  meats,  h 
cup  grated  cocoanut.  Drain  the  apri- 
cots and  rub  thru  sieve,  put  I  this 
puree  into  a  glass  dish.  Put  the  milk 
and  cornstarch  into  a  double  boiler, 
stir  gently  until  boiling  point  ia 
reached,  add  beaten  yolks  of  eggs 
and  sugar  and  boil  about  8  minutes. 
Take  from  fire  and  pour  into  dish, 
add  remaining  apricot  mixture  and 
whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Stir  oc- 
casionally until -almost  cold.  Pour 
into  glass  dish  with  rest  of  apricot, 
and  let  cool  slowly.  Decorate  with 
nuts  and  cocoanut.     Serve  very  cold. 


Measure    your    wheat    savings    by 
the  Golden  Rule. 


The  U-Boats  are  wasting  some  of 
our  food;  don't  be  a  U-Boat. 


HILLSCROFT    FARMS 

Closing  Out  Sale 

the  entire  herd  of  150  Holsteins  as  well 
as  the  beaatiful  500  Acre  Farm 

Owned  by  George  R.  Hill  to  be 
sold  at  auction 

Towanda,  Pa.»     July  1-2,  1918 


Mr.  Hilt  a    herd  of  Pure-bred   Holsteins    represents 
several  years'  work,    in    careful   selection  and   breeding 
and   is    one   of  the  very  best  herds  in  the  country.     In 
looking  over  the  pedigrees  we  find — 

A  33-lb.  cow.  # 

A  27-lb.  two-year-old  and  two  of  her  daughters. 

Three  daughters  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  two  of  them  with 
records  of  26-lb.  and  25-lb. 

Two  daughters  of  a  30-lb.  cow,  one  has  20-lb.  at  3  years. 

A  20-lb.  two-year-old  daughter  of  a  31-lb.  cow. 

Three  daughters  of  It,  one  of  them  from  a  33-lb.  daughter  of 
King  of  the  Pontiacs  has  a  record  of  19.99-lbs.  at  two  years. 

Forty-six  A.  R.  O.  cows  in  the  herd,  their  7  day  records  rang- 
ing as  high  as  33-lb. 

Fifty  are  sired  by  Judge  Hengerveld  De  Kol,  the  best  son 
of  Hengerveld  De  Kol. 

Twenty-six  are  sired  by  Towanda  Spring  Farm  Plum  Copia — 
a  son  of  the  44-lb.  bull — Spring  Farm  Pontiac  Cornucopia  and 
De  Kol  Plum  Copia — 33. 26-lb. 

Most  of  these  are  from  daughters  of  Judge  Hengerveld  De  Kol. 
Eighty-five  are  from  A.  R.  O.  dams. 
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Prince,  Johanna  De  Kol  2d's  Prince,  Fairview  Korndyke  Lad, 
King  Pontiac  Calypso,  Judge  Hengerveld  De  Kol,  King  of  the 
Pontiacs,  It,  etc. 

All  animals  over  six  months  of  age  will  be  tuberculin  te'^ted. 

The  Farm  which  will  also  be  sold 

consists  of  500  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  state.  About 
half  of  it  is  perfectly  level  Genesee  Silt  soil,  all  of  which  is 
worked  in  large  fields  with  tractors.  Remarkably  large  crops 
of  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Corn  and  Tobacco  are  raised.  There  are 
now  about  80  acres  planted  to  corn,  forty  each  In  wheat  and  bar- 
ley and  twenty-two  acres  have  been  set  to  Tobacco  which  nearly 
always  gives  a  large  yield.  It  has  already  been  contracted  for  at 
1.35  per  lb. 

The  buildings  which  are  of  the  most  modern  type  and  con- 
struction are  situated  on  a  rise  of  ground  overlooking  the  fields. 
There  is  a  large  stable  with  stanchions  for  103  head,  bull  pens, 
maternity  pens.  etc.  James  Steel  Stalls  thruout.  Large  silos.  New 
sanitary  calf  barn  with  room  for  fifty  calves.  Horse  barn,  four 
single  houses  and  one  double.  Electric  lights  in  all  buildings. 
Pastures  are  on  elevated  land  and  are  sown  with  special  pasture 
grass.  The  farm  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Susquehanna 
River  and  a  fine  large  stream  runs  thru  the  center  of  the  farm 

The  farm  Is  located  within  sight  of  Towanda,  the  County  Seat 
of  Bradford  County,  and  is  about  a  five  minutes  drive  from 
town.  There  is  also  a  large  town  house  of  22  rooms  and  three 
baths  on  a  2  acre  lot  located  on  the  most  fashionable  street  in 
Towanda.  This  will  make  an  ideal  place  for  a  man  of  means 
who  desires  to  get  back  to  the  soil.  All  the  advantages  of  coun- 
try life  but  with  the  conveniences  of  the  city. 

A  wonderful   opportunity    to    buy   a    Farm    and  a 
Herd  of   good   Holsteins.  Dont    Miss    It. 

For  Catalog  or  other  information  write  to 


GEORGE  R.  HILL, 

Owner,  Towanda,    Pa. 

or 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO. 
Sale   Managers  Liverpool  N.  Y. 
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The  Master  Mechanic's  Story 

^y    Frank  H.  Spearman 

Copyright  by   McCLURE  &  PH:LLIPS  &  CO. 


get  thru  the  world  without  the  own-   »By  maa't  who  orer  etoked  th«  2t4. 
radeship  and  heaeflti  of  the  B.  S.  L.'e    Delaroo    made    more    gteam    on    le<» 
of  U.,   ani.the  fraters  of  the  order  eoal    than    any    man    In    the   rowi^ 
ot  the  double-barrelled  etar  of  Mac-  touse.     Neighbor  began  to  bold  bi« 
Dttff.      Delaroo    caught    a   good    deal    up  as  a  model  for  the  division,  and 
of  It  on  the  sidings,  where  they  lay   the  boys  found  that  th»  way  to  jolly 
most    of   their    time    dodging    first-    Neighbor    waa    to    say    nice    things 
class  trains;  and  «venlngs  when  they   about  Delaroo.     The  head  of  the  Mo- 
got  in  from  their  runs  Delaroo,  hav-   tive  Power  would  brighten  out  of  a 
„,   ing  nowhere  else  to  go,  used  to  wan-  sulk    at     the    mention    of    Delaroo's 
^J'   der,    after  supper,    up    to  Sampson's,   name,  and  he  finally  fixed  up  a  sur- 
At    Sampson's    he    would    sit   in    the  Prise  for  the  Indian  man.  One  night 
(Continued  from  last  week)  the  Bend  hauling  his  pest-hous*?  box  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^xt  lamp  and  smoke  while  after  Delaroo  came  in,  Neighbor,  in 

Delaroo  came  into  the  service  as  a  car.  The  fireman  quit  the  cab  im-  j^^j^^  .^^  j^jg  ghirt-sleeyes,  held  forth  ^^^  ^^^^  way  he  liked  to  use  in  pro- 
roundhouse  sweeper;  then  Neighbor,  mediately  after  Maje  exposed  him-  ^^  ^^^  benevolent  orders,  and  one  moting  a  man,  told  Delaroo  he  could 
after  a  long  time,  put  him  at  wip-  self;  the  conductor  communicated  ^^^  crawled  thru  the  bowels  of  the  have  an  engine;  a  good  one,  one  of 
ing.  Delaroo  said  nothing  but  wiped  with  him  only  by  signals.  The  An-  ^^.^^^  ^^j,  another  pulled  off  the  the  K.  class;  as  much  finer  a  machine 
for  years  and  years,  and  was  in  a  derson  operator  wired  ahead  that  tablecloth— Delaroo  always  saving  than  the  old  264  as  Duffy's  chrono- 
fair  way  to  become  liked,  when,  in-  Maje  Sampson  was  bringing  back  a  ^j^^  lamp— and  a  third  hara«8ed  the  meter  was  than  a  prize  package 
stead,  he  became  one  morning  pitted  man  with  smallpox  on  lUirty,  and  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  fourth  stuck  pins  in  a  watch.  Delaroo  never  said  ay,  7e«.- 
with  umbilical  vesicles,  and  the  doc-  when  Maje,  bulging  out  of  the  264  ^^^y^ — ^^^^  Martie,  sitting  on  the  dim  or  no;  he  merely  listened, 
tors,  with  Delaroo's  brevity,  said  cab,  pulled  Into  the  division  yard  ^j^^  ^(  ^.j^^  ghade,  eo  the  operation  But  if  Delaroo  treated  the  pro- 
smallpox.  The  boarding  housekeeper  nobody  would  come  within  a  mile  of  ^Q^ld  not  appear  too  glaring,  mend-  posal  coolly,  not  so  Maje  Sampson; 
threw   him   out   bodily   and   at   once.    him.     He  set  out  the  box  car  below   ^^j   ^^   Maje'e  mammoth   trousers.  when   the  news  of  the  offer  reached 

Having  no  better  place  to  go,  De-  the  stock  pens,  erosslots  from  his  delaroo  would  sit  and  listen  to  him,  Maje  went  into  an  unaccount- 
laroo  wandered  into  Steve  Boyer's  house  up  on  the  hill,  and,  not  being  ^^^^  ^^^  watch  the  heave  of  the  able  flutter.  He  acted  at  first  ex- 
saloon,  where  he  was  generally  wel-  able  to  get  advice  from  anybody  else,  ^^gan  with  the  boy,  and  the  current  actly  as  if  he  wanted  to  hold  his  man 
come.       Steve,    however,    poSnted    a   went  home  to  consult  Martie 


of  the  tablecloth  with  the  lamp,  and   back,    which    was   dead    against   cub 


hospitable  gun  at  him  and  suggested  Tho  there  was  a  great  many  worn-  ^^^  quarter  In  which  the  dog  was  ethics.  Finally  he  assented,  but  his 
his  getting  away  immediately  from  en  in  Medicine  Bend,  Maje  Sr.mpson  ^^ewing  the  baby,  and  watch  Mar-  cheeks  went  flabby  and  hii  eyes  hol- 
the  front  end  of  it.  Delaroo  went  looked  to  but  one,  Martie,  the  little  ^j^,^  perpetual-motion  fingers  for  a  low,  and  he  showed  more  worry  than 
from  there  to  the  roundhouse  with  washed-out  womin  up  at  Sampson's  .^jj^j^  evening,  and  go  back  to  the  his  creditors.  Nobody  understood  it, 
his  umbilicals,  and  asked  Neighbor  — wife,  mother,  nurse,  cook,  slave  boarding-house  without  passing  a  yet  there  waa  evidently  something 
what    a    man    with     the     smallpox  Martie.  word  with  anybody  on  earth,  he  waa  on,  and  the  Major's  anxiety  increaa- 

ought    to     do    with     it.      Neighbor       No  particular  color  hair;   no  par-  ^^^^  giient.  ed  until  Delaroo,  the  Indian  fireman 

wouldn't  run,  not  even  from  the  ticular  color  eyes;  no  particular  col-  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  bluffing  en-  and  knight  companion  of  the  Ancient 
smallpox— but  he  told  Delaroo  what  or  gown;  no  particular  cut  to  it.  A  ^^^^^  ^adually  worked  Delaroo  Into  Order  of  Druids  and  Fluids,  co»- 
It  meant  to  get  the  smallpox  started  plain  bit  of  a  woman,  mother  of  six  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  benevolent  orders  In  pletely  took  Neighbor's  breadth  by 
4n  the  roundhouse,  and  Delaroo  ■  boys,  large  and  small,  and  wife  of  a  j^g^j^,.^^^  Bend— that  meant  pretty  doclinin^  the  new  engine.  That  was 
wandered  quietly  away  from  the  de-  great  big  wind-bag  engineer,  big  as  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  There  a  West  End  wonder.  He  said  if  it 
pot  grounds,  a  pretty  sick  man  then,  three  of  her  by  actual  measurement.  ^^^^  always,  however,  in  connec-  made  no  odds  he  would  stay  on  the 
staggered  up  the  yards,  and  crawled  By  the  time  Maje  had  taken  counsel  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  initiations  of  Delaroo  264.  The  men  all  wondered;  then 
stupidly  into  a  box  car  to  die  without  and  walked  down  town  prominettt  ^^^  bitch-  he  never  seemed  quite  to  something  new  came  up  and  the 
embarrassing   anybody.  business    men    were   fending   off    his   ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  wanted  to  leave  his   thing    was    forgotten.      Maje    Samp- 

By  eome  hook  or  crook,  nobody  approach  with  shotguns.  The  city  j^^^^j.^^^^  money  to.  He  could  go  eon's  cheeks  filled  out  again,  he 
to  this  day  knows  how,  that  car  was  marshal  from  behind  a  bomb-proof  ^^^  ^^^^  complicated  catechism  regained  his  usual  nerve,  and  swore 
switched  on  to  Maje  Sampson's  train  asked  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  ^^^^^^^^^  ^  j^j^^jj  ^^^y  tj^i^^  f^r  on  the  money  question  harder  than 
when   it  was   made  up   that   day  for  his    patient,    and    Maje    retorted    he  ^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^   ^^^^ 

the  West.  Maybe  it  was  done  as  a  was  going  *o  tait«  nim  uome.  rf.  drilling  him.  until  it  came  to  nam-  After  that  It  was  pretty  generally 
trick  to  scare  the  wind-bag  engineer,  wasn  t  a  M.  R.  W.  of  T.  nor  a  f.  B.  ^^^  ^^^  beneficiary;  there  he  stuck,  understood  that  Delaroo  and  Maje 
If  so,  the  idea  was  successful.  When  O.  of  W.  E.,  but  he  was  a  round-  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^Ijpj^  Sampson  and  the  264  were  fixtures, 
the  hind-end  brakeman  at  the  second   house   man.    and   between   Maje   and   ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  Neighbor    never    gave     any     one    a 

stop    came    forward    and    reported    a  a  railroad  man.  a  wiper  even,  there  relations  back  in   the  chance    to    decline    an    engine    more 

tramp  with  the  smallpox  in  the  -^^^^^^  ^I'XuZZ  T .11  moTnlin^^NorodTuT  in  the  Spider  than  once.  The  boys  all  knew,  if 
empty  box  car.  Maje  was  angry.  But   password    or   jolly    busineae   or    amy  daughters  or  Delaroo  didn't,  that  he  would  be  fir- 

MS  cur>o,,t.  .raduan.  .ot  .he  upper  «»^-^ J^«  "'^^  ^ X-  ptf/eT" »:   faThro.  ZZZVIrLlt  or  an,-   .n.  a  ,ons  fm,  aUer  thawing  U.t 

W  of  A  or  a  frater  or  a  fellow  or  road  man  was  the  right  sort  he  could  head.  If  they  persisted  he  shook  his  ^he  combination  came  to  be  re- 
a  'knieht  or  something  like— 'and  borrow  anything  the  big  fellow  had,  head.  Maje  Sampson,  sitting  after  ^^rded  as  eternal.  When  the  sloppy 
when  they  stopped  again  to  throw  money,  plug  tobacco,  pipe,  water  hot-  supper,  would  ask,  and  Martie.  when  264  hove  in  sight,  little  Delaroo  and 
off  crackers  and  beer  and  catsup,  tie.  strong  bottle,  it  made  no  odds  the  dishes  were  ^]^f-'^^^''f'^^^^^  Dig  Maje  Sampson  were  known  to 
Maje  went  back  and  entered  the  in-  what.  And,  on  the  other  hand.  Maje  begin  to  sew  and  listen,  and  Delaroo  ^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  pounding  up 
fected  car  like  a  lion-tamer  to  try  wouldn't  hesitate  to  borrow  any  or  of  course,  would  listen,  but  never  by  a^d  down  the  mountains,  up  and 
lodge  signals  and  things  on  him.  all  of  these  things  in  return;  the  chance  would  he  answer;  not  even  3^^^,  year  In  and  year  out.  Big  en- 
Maje  advanced  and  gave  the  coun-  railroad  man  who  got  ahead  of  Maje  when  Maje  tried  to  explain  how  it  gj„^  ^ame  into  the  division  and  big- 
tersign  It  was  not  cordially  re-  Sampson  in  this  respect  had  claims  bore  on  16  to  1.  He  declined  to  dis-  g^^  ^11  the  time  the  division  was 
ceived  '  He  tried  another  and  an-  to  be  considered  a  past  grand  in  the  cuss  any  ratio  or  to  name  any  bene-  crowding  on  the  Motive  Power  and 
other-and  another;  his  passes  were   business.  ^<^^^jy  whatsoever.      The  right   hon-   ^^,,^^^  ^^  ^he  mammoth  types,  until, 

lost  in  the  air  The  emallpox  man  The  doughty  engineer  lifted  and  orable  recording  secretaries  fumed  ^^^^  ^j^^  264  was  stalled  alongside 
appeared  totally  unable  to  come  dragged  and  hauled  Delaroo  home  and  denounced  it  as  irregular  and  ^  consolidated,  or  a  mogul  skyscrap- 
back  at  Maje  with  anything.  He  was  with  him.  If  there  was  no  hospital.  Maje  Sampson  wore  holes  in  his  el-  ^^^  ^^^  jo^ked  like  an  ancient  beer 
not  only  delirious,  but  by  this  time  Martie  had  said,  no  pest  house,  no  bows  gesticulating,  but  n  the  mat-  gj^g  ^^^  ^^^t  an  imported  stein. 
so  frightfully  broken  out  that  Maje  nothing,  just  bring  him  home.  They  ter  of  distributing  ^^^  J^J'^^f  ^Ith  the  264.  when  the  800  or 
couldn't  have  touched  a  sound  spot  had  all  had  the  smallpox  up  at  Samp-  share  of  the  unearned  ^^"^^l^'l^^'  ^he  1100  class  were  concerned,  it 
with  a  Masonic  signal  of  distress,  son's  except  the  baby,  and  the  doctor  laroo  ^^P^^^^"*,  °°^  ^"^  f;;";"^  ^\"':  was  simply  a  case  of  keep  out  of  our 
Finally  the  venturesome  engineer  had  said  lately  the  baby  appeared  soever.  "\P^'*/;\7^^'',  ^^^  ™^  way  or  get  smashed,  Maje  Sampson 
walked   closer   into   the   dark   corner  to  need  something.     They  had  really   his  passes;   he  sat  in  his  P^^J^-  J^^^^  ^^  ^^  Sampson,  money  question 

where  the  sick  man  lay-and  by  everything  up  at  Sampson's  sooner  more  could  be  required  "  they  Pu  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  Benevolent 
Heaven!  it  was  the  Indian  wiper,  or  later;  measles,  diphtheria,  croup,  him  in  ^  P°f  ;/J°^°%7  ""f  !  benefits  fraternally  proposed  or  ante- 
Delaroo.  everything    on    earth    except    money,    with    a    silent    ^  J^^^J;      «    '^^^  ^^^   ^oom  signals  confidentially  put  forth 

When  Maje  Sampson  got  back  into   And     Martie      Sampson,     with      the   him    to    guard    the    °"ter    portal    he  ^^^  i,ald-headed   264   were  of  no 

the  cab  he  could  not  speak-at  least  washing  and  mending  and  scrubbing  guarded  well;  it  ;^^  P^^JJ^"^;^/^"  ^,,,  ^f  consequence  with  the  modern 
not  for  publication.  He  was  tearing  and  cooking,  nursed  the  outcast  wip-  for  a  visting  frater  or  even  a  local  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  thousand  tons 
mad  and  sputtered  like  a  safety.  He  er  thru  his  smallpox.  The  baby  took  brother  to  try  «f  ^ing  pat  Delaroo  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  two^housand-foot 
gathered  up  his  cushion  and  a  water   it.  of  course,   and  Martie  nursed  the   if  he  was  rusty  In   the  ritual.      Not  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

bottle  and  a  bottle  that  would  es-  baby  thru  and  went  on  jusc  the  Maje  Sampson  himself  ^^o^ild  work  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
plode  if  water  touched  it.  and  crawl-  same  as  before-washing,  mending.  *1^^  ^^^f^^^''^  ^^  f°"\'\\'°""^^^^^  old  tub.  get  out  of  our  way,  will 
ed  with  his  plunder  into  the  box  car.  cooking,  scrubbing.  Delaroo  wl»«^  '''^°'  ^'  ^%'";«°V  i"".  tn  .^1  h^«  you?"  And  the  fast  runners,  like 
He  straightened  Delaroo  up  and  out  he  got  well  went  to  firing;  Neighbor  get  ing  to  lodge  he  had  to  cool  his  ^^^^  ^^^  Hawksworth  and  Mullen 
and  gave  him  a  drink  and  by  way  offered  the  Job  as  a  kind  of  consola-  hee  s  in  the  outer  air  till  It  came  ^^^  ^^^  orowleys,  Tim  and  Syme. 
of  sanitary  precaution  took  one  per-   tion  prize;   and  he  went  to  firing  on   back;    Delaroo  was  pitiless.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  consideration  for 

sonally,  for  he  himself  had  never  had   the   264   for  Maje  Sampson.  Tn   the  cab  he  was   as   taciturn  as   ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^  -ftnauclal    theories    is 

the  smallpox— but   once.      Wh«»n    he        It  was   then  that  Maje  took  Dela-   he    was    in    the    lodge    or    under    the   ^^^^^  machines  had  for  bis  machine, 
had   done   this   little   for  Delaroo    he  roo  fairly   in  hand  and  showed   him   kerosene  lamp  at  Sampson's;   he  just 
finished   his   run    and    came   back    to   the    unspeakable    folly    of   trying    to   listened.      But   his   firing   was    abore 

/ 


their  machines  had  for  bis  machine. 
(Concluded  next  week) 


Vennstftvania  Farmer 


15-^2S 


■gtOCKYil^ 
HO0FOOD; 


Produces  hiKti«>t  arade  pork  at  lowest  cost. 
25^   to  30^  protela— 10^    fat.    Auk    for 

Consolidated  Digetter  Tankige 

Meat  and  bone.  409&  to  4S9G  protein — 12%  &t. 

iSS.OO  per  ton.    Less  than  ton  lota,  4c.  lb. 
CONSOUDATED   DRESSED   BEEF  CO. 

Offenhauser  Department  B 
Stock  Yards  PhiUdclpliU.  Pa. 


OLUN;  JERSEY  REf; 


^'sTAND  pqgtjnr  on  mwweft" 

pig  count.  Por^and  profltsffL 
1  aplenty  are  youra  wfaen  youf  vl 
LbogBareCoUinii'Jataey  Bads,  ^ 
»*  TvBookFBGG  « 


Conductad  by  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  thJs  department  la  tree  to  our  Bub> 
scrlbera.  Each  communication  Bbouid  state  history 
and  symptoms  of  the  case  in  fuli;  also  the  name 
and  addran  of  writer.  loltials  only  will  be  put>- 
llshed.  ^e  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  This  Is 
one  of  tl)0  most  valuable  columns  ot  the  paper  and 
we  lnvit«d»den  toaiake  use  of  it.  CUpplnfiB  from 
this  coluon.  when  properly  preaerved  andclast- 
fled,  make  one  of  the  niOKt  raluable  medical 
sympoelu2>)0  a  farm<ir.«iacktiuui  caB  obtiUo. 


f'  373  lbs.  in 
L    9  mgnths. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Most  say  ace,  free 
circular  Just  out.  Also 
registered  Guernsey 
Bulls,  from  tuber. 
culoua  tree  herd. 

Locust  Lawn  Farm 

%i       Bird-In-Hand 
B«x  2.  La&c.  Co.,  Fa. 


OT  C*  CWTMT?  Big  Type,  Stock  aUaRee.  from 
.  l.Vr*  i:3>Vli.^Iii  tbehCTa  that  won  premier  and 
exhibitor  at  every  fnlr  shown  and  all  cliampions  on 
"ovra.alao  grand  champion  boar  at  Mich,  and  Ohio  State 
I  aire  We  breed  the  best.  We  sell  what  we  breed. 
Kvery  pig  atUpped  onaporoTal.  Get  our  catalogue. 
Keg.  Free.  |mte  your  wants. 
CRANDELL  i  BON,       Box  63.        Case  City.  Mieta. 


Greystone  Berkshires 

Spring  pigs  either  sen.  pairs  and  trios  pot  skid  from 
large  mature  bowH  of  b*>8t  breeding.  Twenty-five  sows 
I  a  our  her.l.  Write  for  circular  giving  further  des- 
cription and    orieee.       Ifa  free.  

GREYSro.VK  FARM.  SummersviUe,    W.  Va. 


BABY  CHK 

Hatched  for 

5  Cents  Each 


ftetf.  P.  CUoas.  Barksairce,    C.  Wbitr*.  .- 

strain,  alt  Map.  mMeO  not  akin.  S  weeks  p)«s.  br«d 


BOWS,  servieetyoars.  Collieand  BweMdoga. 

Ciuemsey  calves  and  poultry.      — 

p.  F.  HAMILTON.  COCHRAN VI LLE 


Large 
J.  bred 
Urade 


PA. 


PIGS 


12  week?)  old  Slfi  each, 
growthy  stock. 
D.  REEVES, 


Shipped  C.  O.  D.  100  O.I.C.and  Large 
Yorkshire  erom.lOO  Berlcshlre  and  O.  I. 
jC.  utMni.v  frvokm  uUi  aiO  I>acu.o0  siiuaii 

--  "-     These   pigs   are   from  large 
LEXINGTON.      M  A  SS. 


70  Rtg.  CbMltr  Whltt  SpriRg  Pigt 

All  ages.  Can  furnish  pair  or  trio.    Not  akin. 

A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  HEUVELTON,  N.  Y. 


Penna.  Valley  Berkshires  ^"SuI^iiS? 

Special  oaie  on  young  service  boars. 

W.  F.  RISBKL.  CENTRE  HALL.  PA. 


OT     /^»„     Tlir*  TVPl?    •ervtceable  boats 
.  1.  V^  8.   tllvi    I  irii,  spring  f|«^owed 
boar  pigs .  Brsd  gilts  to  farrow  July  and  Aumisf . 
Ci.  P.  ANDREWS.  pansvuia.  Mich. 


Poland  Chinas  ggg.^'^'siJSJbfSr'bia"?; 

half-ton  boar^  Irom  Sams  that  weigh  up   to  ftno  lbs. 
E.   ROWELL,    Jr.  SCOTTSBURCi.  VA. 


Registered  Chester  Whites 

wUh    pedigree. 
YORK  BPnrNOS.  PENNA 


wetk<i  old   tlO.Oa  each 
I.  R.  TANGER 


one  Utter 
eight 


Reg.  Berkshires  ISr?rprf?.'2!?!i^-^V?6 

each.  B.  B.  GOOD,       rKJMlU  UOTXOM.  PA. 


Large  Berkshire  Swioe    i-ricM  reasonabtL       Writs' 
HOME  FARM.  CENTER    VALLEY.      A. 


For  Cheater   Whites     and    Hampshire    Sheep  write 

or  eome  and  see  ours,  w^  breed  only  the  be^t. 

TWIN  BROOK  FARM,  NEWVILLE.    PA. 


UEG.  BERKSHIRE   £g  IS^^^,^ 

W.  J.  MeCONNELL.  OXFOStlX.  PEIWA. 


Rati     "nin.«r.   Sows  for  August  farrow.    Atwpigs, 
ef».    J.»lirOC    June  delivery.    I.xprpes  paid. 
BELROSE   FARMS,  POOLVILLK,  N.  Y. 


F/M.  Qoli»  Choice  Reg.  Chester  White  Spring  piga. 
« T  oait;   Also  an  aaed  boar  and  sow. 


J.  A.  BOAK. 


an  agM  b 
R.  D.  4, 


NEW  CASTLK.  PA. 


r>ii«.rvr«>  ehojeesept.  boars  and  gnts.  Will  breed 
L.f UrOCS  giitvfar  Aug.  I.  Smgt  ,anrtm  AtMeltber  sex. 
IRA  D.  JACKSON         R.  10  V^AN  WXBT,  OHIO 


T?«»f»   rt    T    C*a    Spring  pigs  and  tall  malet.  SIl- 
IVtrg.  V/.   1.  V'  S.   ver  strain.  Prices  right. 
BRtTBAKER  BROS.  MIFFLINTOWN.  PA. 


Rf^rlrcliiro  Pirra  ^'^  "'    hreedlnt.     reaimnable 
nerK.S^ire    l  Ig.S  prtees.   The  kind  yon  want. 

r..D.BA&Naa.    &.  25.    Ji.    Gsuovm  vit\.  pa. 


R"2.  Chester  Whites  ?i^ 

wants.  MOSFJI  F.ABY. 


Cnem.'wy 

Write   your 

Landenberg.  Pa. 


Jitter    n     T     r*     Bred   Ollts.    Service  Boars,    and 

„,^'   >'•    *•   ^«   March  4  farrowe  (  pigs 

Black  Diamond  Minorca  Farms,         Mt.  Bethel,  Pa. 


O.  T.  C.    Ser>'ice    Boars    ^''^»"' 

HBO.  F.  OMPVIE.  irKWVIIJJ:.i>A 


Tijprt  Poland  t^hlna  Hogs  and  Minrthorn  CaMe.  t 
B  .r"  ir  boar,  bred  gilts,  young  bulls  and  heifers. 
R    II    LYLE.  CADIZ,  OHIO 


Mule  Colt  Scours. — I  have  mule 
colt,  six  weeks  old,  that  is  troubled 
with  scours.  He  is  in  nice  flesh,  suf- 
fers no  pain  and  the  only  symptom 
of  sickness  is  this  looseness  of  bo^iirels. 
His  mother  is  fed  corn,  oats  and 
mixed  hay  and  runs  on  grass  part 
of  the  time.  The  mare  is  worked 
some,  J.  L.  H.,  Hayden,  Md. — Give 
colt  one  dram  camphorated  tincture 
of  opium  at  a  dose,  3  times  a  day, 
or  give  10  grains  «alol  at  dose,  3 
times  a  dajr.  A-  change  of  food  would 
help  regulate  the  milk  of  mother. 
Avoid  overiieating  th£  mare. 

Infected  Udder. — I '  am  anxious  to 
know  what  ails  my  cow.  She  came 
fresh  March  last,  seemed  to  keep 
healthy  until  few  weeks  ago,  then 
one-quarter  of  bag  caked  and  she 
gave  less  milk.  Stringy  milk  first 
came  from  this  quarter,  later  bloody 
milk  came  and  very  little  of  it.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  other  hind 
quarter  blocked  up  and  now  she 
gives  very  little  milk  from  either 
hind  quarters.  Our  Iqcal  veterinar- 
ian examined  her  and  he  is  inclined 
to  believe  her  case  incurable.  What 
do  you  advise  me  to  do  with  her? 
F.  S.  E.,  East  Freetown,  N.  Y. — ^This 
cow  will  prove  unprofitable  for 
dairy  purposes  and  unless  she  gives 
enough  milk  from  the  two  sound 
quarters  to  pay  for  board  and  care, 
she  should  be  dried  and  fattened. 
Too  many  such  diseased  cows  are 
kept  at  a  loss  too  long.  Farmers 
should  promptly  unload  all  such  un- 
profitable animals.  Udder  ailments 
of  this  kind  are  usually  curable  only 
|if  properly  and  promptly  treated. 
Apply  iodine  ointment  once  daily,  to 
diseased  quarters. 

Chronic  Cough. — Please  teii  me 
what  is  wrong  with  my  cow  and 
what  can  be  done  for  her?  She  has 
dry  hacking  cough  and  when  ehe 
coughs  her  whole  body  Jerks.  When 
these  spells  come  on  she  pokes  her 
head  out  as  if  she  was  distressed. 
Lately  she  has  had  watery  discharge 
from  nostrils,  but  she  shows  no  other 
symptom  of  sickness  and  her  appetite 
is  good.  Do  I  run  any  risk  in  selling 
her?  Is  her  milk  fit  to  use?  M.  J., 
Akersvjlle,  Pa. — If  you  dispose  of 
her,  call  the  attention  of  buyer  to 
her  cough.  This  relieves  you  of  re- 
sponsibility. Her  milk  is  doubtlesa 
fit  for  food.  Apply  equal  parts  tur- 
pentine, aqua  ammonia  and  raw  lin- 
seed odl  to  throat,  every  day  or  two. 
If  glands  of  throat  are  enlarged,  ap- 
ply iodine  ointment  to  bunches 
daily. 

Rheumatism. — One  of  our  work 
horses  seems  to  trav^  atift  and  sore 
whenever  we  have  stormy  weather, 
but  when  the  weather  is  fine  he 
travels  sound.  I  have  treated  him 
with  medicine  that  our  local  veter- 
inarian gave  me,  but  he  remains 
much  the  same.  What  line  of  treat- 
ment do  you  recommend?  A.  J.  K., 
Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. — As  drugs  seem 
to  have  failed,  I  advise  your  veter- 
Inariaxi  to  give  him  a  few  doses  o< 
mixed  bacterlns.  I  believe  such 
treatment  will  help  the  horse. 

Shoulder  Boils. — I  have  a  six-year- 
old  mare  troubled  with  boils  on 
both  shoulders  and  on  top  of  neck. 
W.  S.  B.,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. — 
First  of  all,  the  collar  should  fit,  it 
should  be  kept  clean,  the  hair  should 
be  clipped  off  short  on  upper  part  of 
neck  where  collar  rests,  and  the  skin 
should  be  thoroly  washed  with  soap 
and  water.  Then  apply  the  follow- 
ing lotion  which  Is  made  by  dis- 
solving i  pound  acetate  of  lead, 
three  ounces  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
three  ounces  of  tannic  acid.  These 
applications  should  be  made  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  Give  her  one  dram 
potassium  Iodine  at  a  dose  In  feed 
or  drinking  water,  twice  a  day  for 
20  diys.  Then  give  her  three  drams 
of  Fowler's  solution  at  a  dose  in  feed 
or  water,  three  times  a  day  for  80 
days. 


Do  you  know  that 
the  chicks  hatched  by 
your  hens  cost  you  22   cents   each? 
They  do.     Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 
We   will   hatch  your  eggs  at  5c  per  chick 
batched,  and  for  less  if  you  get  a  poor  hatch. 

We  furnish  container  for  eggs  to  be  gent  us  and 
boiea  for  your  chick*.     Both  sent  parcel  post. 

Our  Capadty—Two-thirdt  of  a  MiBion  or 

40  Tan$  qi  Eggs  Every  Three  W#eks 

We  also  scU  purebred  Barred  Book,  White  Rock, 
yvhite  Leghorn,  Brown  l^ifbom.  Bulf  Lediorn.  White 
WyandoUe,  Rhode  I.ilamf  Red,  Block  Minorca  and 
ancwu  chirks  Ixiwest  Prices.  Safe  Delivery  and 
aatufaction  guaranteed.     iSend  for    Catalog. 

.     .     THE  PENN  HATCHERY 

1223  Arch  Street,  Philadeli>hif,  Pa. 


«         1Q0,000  Clf  ICi^S 


-  lice.        uniy  ji  .oorequireo  w!in  oraer.  = 

2  "Keyttone  Chtck  Starter"  vtil  Hurt  your  chUks  riebt.  | 
I  The  Keystone  Hatchery,  Richfield,  Pa.  I 


Winterthur  Farms 


Ofier  Vor  Bale  Bona  of 

UNEEDAKING  AL.CARTRA  No.  182646 
A  33- Pound  Bull. 

Sl.*,fJf2^*^^f"«  *^*«  through  hl»  twol 
jehanna  Mc  K  iniey  aegTs  with  a  40-lb.  dam 
SeglsPontiac  wliha  37.20-ib.  dam. 

^?i.*^''°™  November 28th,  1917.  He  vlll  be  ready 
iqrhKht  service   In  8e_ptaiibei-.      He   ts   about   four- 


>  ben  M<na: 
apivKlnc 


H  Is  back  ix  perfect- 
1th  wellHsprung  rib*. 


Oft  ha  black  and  large  for  his  age. 

feil^'*"*  ""*  •>'«  Dody  >«  deepw 
Hla  dams  average: 

*    **»««»  dama  7  flaye  28.07 

10  ••  28  28 

Uia  dam,  Mise  Creenwood  Concordia  Pletje  256917, 
has  a  2ii. 40-lb.  tlirc*>-year-old  record.  Her  dam  and 
maternal  Kranddain,  resi>ecttvely,  have  22  and  27-lh. 
records.  We  have  In  our  herd  17  of  her  Bl.-ters  by  the 
same  Hire,  Including  two  with  records  above  .3411m. 
and  one  with  a  31.8l-lb.  record, all  as  three-year-olds. 

No.  22 — Bom  January  23,  1918.  He  Is  about  tour- 
flfthi  black  and  Is  large  and  typy.Hls  back  Is  straight 
and  he  la  of  good  conformation  In  every  partloulsr. 
HiB  dam,  Veeman  Prtlly  fifgls  2430S3,  recently  com- 
pleted a22.78-It>.  (7  day)  and  Ol'  60-lb  (30  days)  rec- 
ord. ThiH  record  Bhovld  be  materially  Increast-d  at 
her  next  freehenlng.  She  1«  a  daughter  of  our  uenlor 
herd  stre.  Plr  Tnka  prlfly  ftegie.  who  Ik  s  fon  it  K.ng 
Segls  and  Xnkn  r'rtlly,  a  3t)-lb.  granddaughter  of  the 
not.vl  foundation  c"w  Prmy.  fhe  traces  thrice  to 
King  Seci.1.  Wo  have  In  our  herd  70  young  females 
sired  by  HIT  Inka  PrIIly  ftegN  the  flnjt  of  which  will 
fieshen  In  J91K. 
We  have  other  sons  of  Uneeda  King  Alcartra   for  aale. 

Full  partleuian"  Including  pedigrees  and  photographs 
wlU  be  furnished  on  application  to  the 

WINT£RTH'JR  FARMS 
Winterthun  Delaware. 


ZOeeach. 


.   $18  per   

White  and  ColumblaD 


Chicks 

$30  per  100. 

ALDHAM  POLILTRY  FARM. 
R  39.  PHOENIXVILLE.  PEHNA. 


100.    silver. 

.  ,  -       -- blan     Wyan- 

dot^es,    Jtocka   and  Redn.pekln 
and    Rouen  Ducklings  35c  each. 


Day  Old 


2fi0,000  for  lOis.  10  varieties.  SIO  per  100  and  up. 
ship  by  parcel  post  prepaid.  Pure  bred,  hatched 
right.strong guarantee.  Get  ouripeclal  summer  prices. 
Give  us  a  trial  and  you  will  come  again.  Hubcra 

Reliable  Hatchery,  332  W.Fremont  St.,FoetorU.O. 


Baby  Chicks  ^^M\"eSs: 

..  .»,X     _.        ^  -         White  and    Brown   Lee- 

°?!™'.y''**^'^*'»**'****":  '""O™  'he  best  strains  obtaln- 

I^t:  flSXl^'*^.  '*^*-   *^-^  "^  '"^"  "^  ^*»- 
E.  C.  VAHLfiT      319  MARKET  ST.,  PHILA..  PA 


QdtlwHIQHEST 
NICE  for  YOUB 
WOOL  THE 

United  States 


GoYernment 


t  Diatrlbntl.^ 

^ . 9wn  »E*nioutK 

KeteTWe  win  therefore  Jiandle.all  WOOL, 


•TMl 


for  THE  GOVERNMENT  DIRECT'  paying 
.FULL   NET  PRICES,  charging   NO   COM- 

ig^^'e^ri^pi?:  ^  Ship  AU  Your  Wool  to  Us 

^i«e  Want  5,000,000  Lbs.  SS^^S$gi2,'l;!yS: 

I Evd'a  rrinid  and  G^iU^aratFReEr 

wninos. «  00..  la  TO .  wn  wayie.  uo. 

Capital.  g|J»S.— .••.  Paid  ' 


^^ 


K^y**'^..gy°^..  P'^<^^»nd  deacrlptlon  of  choice 
S!?*.'l!?*L  ■*<•»•■  baby  chicks  and  eggs.  Ivywood 
Poultry  Farm.  Box   7lA.  Avond  ale,CheMer  Co.,  Pa. 


5i^^pL5''iy/5®  sati.sfios  tt'?ou7t?;s;s 


duc«,    poultir   an<l 


-  — »■      - —     —  -—-—■tr^^m       mm    v^'-«.'V.a^%ft^   , 

are  sold.    Aak  tor  otir  market  letter. 

BKLUY  PRODUCK  CO..  PHILADELPHIA 


LL^ 


9 


liJ 


[  RU>S.  ROCKS,  Leg- 
norns,-  Wyandottcs, 
Orpingtona.  catalog 
FREE 

mjf.  HlLLPOT.k«ia,FriMhtnn,NJ. 


Day  Old  Chicks  ?rT  Th^i  *Vrd.^: 

I2c.       BuB   &ka   A  Otp.    14C.      No   orders   for   leas 
than    25   otateks.  SUNNY  81  fJE  POULTRY 

FARMS  A  HATCHERY,    BLANCHESTER,  OHIO. 


kARADISS  ■t.-diog  ol  h«T,  taring  P«dI 

Poultry e  r  wbiteL.«gboras    c^ 
FARM    w*V*  Rbode  Island  Reds 


^ 


Day-old  ehleks.  Hatching 
Our  1918  Clreular  Free. 


TrapNMtwl 

PtjJioeki.ZOU- 
Bn  Strain. 

Egga  and   Stoel^for  Sale. 
tkw  ».  P  ABADISE,  PA. 


Chicks 


Leghi 


,  Rocks  and  Broiler  chicks. 
July  delivery  8  ceaia  aaeb 
and  up.    Catalogue  iree. 
Cyclone  Haifefaery,  MlUeratown.Pa. 


A  PURE  BRED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

is  the  short  cut  to  mater  dairy 
profits.  In  one  instance  tne  daughters 
of  a  pure-bred  Holstein  bull  averaged 
2760  pounds  milk  and  liS  pounds 
butter  more  than  their  scrub  dams. 
Granddaughters  averaged  8040  pounds 
milk,  270  pounds  butter  more  than 
scrub   Kranddams.  Let   Ua  Show 

You  More  Facts. 


Write  for   Free   Booklet 
J\      ^*V*     of  America,   Bes  US,    Bratdabere,  Vl 


-  t _  »» 


DEITIiTOIiEmS!ll«Lor| 


■un, 

rti  •■•  iniiaTwa  cgur 

Card  BesTu  by  eorTMUng  Iha 
csoM— iDdlgtation.  rrerenta 
Colic,  8taggen,etc.BeatC}«a> 
4lti*Ber  and  W«na  Ez- 

Kller.  M  yemr*  sale.  Three 
nga  «»Be  gtMr»ate«gt* 
.caves  »»Bi*we>  reOsmged.  The 
lat  er  tnd  Ma  often  cnrM.     f.60  and  |l.I9.l>eu»«.at  dealers* 
•r  prepaM  by  paro^  poM.    B«akl«t  fr«e.X 


TNI  MWTON  KOIWOT 


'MV;Tele«a. 


RC*       QimQ     Bred  to  Lay.     Blue  Rtbbon 
•      \-t»     IVCfl^o     winners    at  Lead  lac  Shoir*. 
Egerfl.Sgfor  15:»S.50  for  IM. 
CATALPA  POVlllY  FARM,  6ETTYSIUR6,  PA 


S.  C.  Wbite  leghorns  J^.^fSTt^S^ 

layers:  baby  chicks;  custom  hatching  dune.  Cockerels 
for  sale  cheap.     C.  P.  sUXiiEV.     tjtew  arts  town,  pa. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  on  chicks  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  SlO: 
aka  $12.60:  Reds  gl3  per  lOO.     Llvejirrlvai 


Barred  Rooka  , 

and  qualtt)^  guaranteed. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  *CX>. 


Shipment  via    Parcel  post 
Frenebtown,  N.J. 


/^TTT/^T.T'O  8.C.W.  LeRhom8,8c&up.  Money 
i^M  li^JV^«*»«»ndedfordea(l  chlcks.Clr.  tree. 
^^  ^^        ^^W.  A.  Lauver.   MeA llsterv lUe,  Pa. 


Baby  CMcka  For  Sale.  J 
aoOes,  Bvmi  Kara 
BuckeyeHatAhery. 


US   lAfhora,  Wbtta    W; 
Mixed.  JOHN    F 

Mlllefetown,  Perry 


Vyan- 
^  a5ii>, 
Co.,  Pa. 


"V^^o  for  hatching.  White  Turkeys.  Moecory.  Mal- 
I!<ggs  lard.PeklnOuek.Rocks,  Uyandottai.LMhcms. 
Ttoe  Clreular.       B.   f.  Kahier,         Hughes  vlUe.  pa. 


Wkitt  LoeHorn  Pullttt  wi  YtarilneHtns 

^1.25  each.        FOHEST  FARM.       Sockaway,  H.  i. 

^^^i^    ■  ^^^^^^^  I       m^^^^^mm^^    I  SI  -  ' 

Indian  Runner  T>ucks    Fawn  and  White.      Yntf  1> 
for   91.00.       Rrestes  Si  jw  each 
H.  E.  DEITZ,        R.  F.  £>.  6.       Mechanlcxburg.  Pa. 


WK    BUY    OR     SFI  I.     ANYTHING     ALIVE 

Write  what  you  hare  and  price.  _ 

Philadelphia  Pet  Shop.  22  N.  9th  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


JACKS  FOR  S.\LE    By 

W.  CWHTTB  COUDEMPORT,  PENNA. 


T\a%T  C\\A    o'nity    Barred    Rock    ohleks   for  gale 
l/ay-llia    $12  per  hundred  for  June.       __       _ 
H.  W.  BECK.        Box  142,        Mtl.I.KRaTOWN,  PA. 


T.nesTltle.  Oftlo.  Feb   2V  Kid 

rnploeed  find  cheek  for  my  Poland  China  ad- 
vertisement In  Pmnn  Fmrntr.  It  has  prodtieed 
mo«rt  rratlfying  result*"  wPh  satinfactory  prices 
and  shlsBtents  Into  a  half-dqaeo  i«»(«.  You 
haVe  wdTwDed  the  prine  for^ls  gBlftitktilg 
Ktvlee  and  T  will  foop  be  with  you  again. 
C.  S.  rPPl  FY, 


SPOT  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

7-8  BolsteiD  calves,  eitf^er  sex,  $^  to  ttO  each,  ez< 
press  prepaid  in  lots  of  i.  45  high  grade  g-year- 
olds,  clo^e  springnrs,  tOS  to  (80  each,  40  yearlings 
not  bre<J;  30  regist-red  heifers  ready  to  breed  $liS 
each.  28  registered  bitUs.  Registered  and  high 
grade  cowl  at  farmers'  prices.^ 

John  C.  Reagao.  TuUrT  N.  Y. 


"NO  HORNS'* 

Naturally  PoUed   Holstein-Friesian 

bull  oalTes.  sired  by   a  soq  of   the  World's  Record  senior 
gyr.  Old.  1294.7  lb.   butter  hi    809  days,at«100aad  up. 

CUarks  Bummlt.  Pa. 


DassriptlTe  eataloe  for  stamp. 
OBO.  B.  8TEVEN3UN  &  8ON0. 


TTnlctoina  ^^  t\Avc  been  completely  sold  out  for 
xxuialtrlXla  the  last  s  months.  Ju't  now  we  have  a 
few  Tery  nice  registered  bull  calves  sturdy  aid  well 
marked.  Our    prlce<<   are   always    fair. 

PLUMLYN  F.\RMSJ  FAIRVIEW 

ViLLAUK,      PE.NNA.       (near  Xorrlstown) 

Registered  Holstein  bull  calves  from  A.  R.  O.  danM 
and  a  30  Ih.  sue.       Write  tor  prises,    pictures  and  ped- 
igrees. 
WALTER  M.  CRUTTKNDEN,       Wilkes Barre,  Pa. 


negistered    Holstein    ana    Guernsey 
'V^^vM  to  sernoeable  age.    2.50  animals 


BON.NYMEAIW  FARM 


R.    1).  1. 


bulls  from 

In  the  herd. 

Uarrisburg.  Pa. 


Milking  Shorthorns  P^  ??ffi'£l!SS*% 

sale.alsotew  bilfcra.  CM.  Kennedy  dt Scsw.  triatar.  Pa. 


TjeglsterMl  Cuernsry  Bull  Calvea  for  safe.  Twc  to  sU 

xV  months    of  ace     Very   ebotOP  ^ock. 

P.  B.TRUMBOwER.  nomentead  rarm,Kaiareth.Pa. 


TTrklofpin  Rnlls  Irom  A.  R.  O.  dams  T^  rtte  youf 
nOlSiein  ntllLS  wantsuhay  are  ivleed  to  leil.  M  . 
E3aaeboar,  Crystal  Spring Stodi  Parm.Tittleetown.Ph. 


jyvfl     Aymhlres.  5  eowa.5  yearUng 
rVFAi.    calves.    Qood  Itreedlng. 
LKVT  BROS. 


_    lMU(n.ftJ>e<ttr 
IDQuirs 

WYSOX.  PA. 

ttejj.  jerseys     blood  in  the  world. 

Fred  O.  W.  RUVK,     WoodlawB  Farm,  Anentown.  Pa. 


A  m.cil«!<u%a  ywing  A.R.  rows,  tiill  and  heifer  eairee. 
AVTSnireS  ^wtblood  imes.  reasonable  rne  ee.lB- 
tpectlon  iBTlted.  Robert  Templeton  *  Son.  rister.  F«. 


i¥msiRY  mnA^  i^j^'fiK'*" 


JOHN   I  .  VAN  HORN. 


TROY,       PENNA. 


•a.  Li 
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National 

War  Savings 

June 


That's  the  day  we  sign  up. 

That's  the  day  we  tell  Uncle  Sam  just  how  hard  we  want  to  win  this 
war.  That's  the  day  our  government  has  officially  set  for  us  to  purchase 
War  Savings  Stamps. 

On  June  28th  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  wilt  be 
called  upon  to  pledge  his  or  her  full  quota  of  War  Savings  Stamp  purchases 
for  1918. 

You  will  be  expected  to  pledge  the  full  amount  that  you  can  afford- 
no  more — but  by  the  same  token,  no  less. 


In  every  state,  county,  city,  town  and  vil- 
lage the  War  Savings  Committees  are  prepar- 
ing for  this  big  patriotic  rally  of  June  28th. 
Unless  you  have  already  bought  War  Savings 
Stamps  to  the  $1,000  limit,  get  busy  vnth 
paper  and  pencil  and  figure  out  the  utmost 
you  can  do. 

Remember  this.  You  take  no  chances  when 
you  go  the  limit  on  War  Savings  Stamps.  They 
are  the  best  and  safest  investment  in  the  world. 


They  pay  you  4%  interest  compounded  quar- 
terly. They  can't  go  below  par.  You  can  get 
back  every  dollar  you  put  into  War  Savings 
Stamps  any  time  you  need  it.  You  can  turn 
them  in  at  the  Post  Office  any  time  for  their 
full  value  plus  interest. 

Uncle  Sam  is  asking  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  to  give  their  lives  to  their  country.  He 
is  asking  you  only  to  lend  your  money. 

What  are  you  lending? 


National  War  Savings  Committee^  Washington 


laaisamosstkMn 


VNTTED  STATEi 


Contrihutfd  through  Division  of  AdvertisinO 


'f^,'. 


'   N'_; 


VwiMSmuGtfh  Cmmm.  en  PtUUInformtHom 


This  fhnrr  rr^ntrihuted  for  the  Winning  of  the  War  by 

THE  PUBLISHERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 


\ 


.  ii 


ESTABLISH^ 


Vol.  43— No.  26. 


^  <J1 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  29,\V 


75  Cents  per  Year 


Father  &  Co.— A  Farm  Partnership 

Organized  For  Business  Efficiency  and  Real  Home  Making 


I  want  to  direct  attention  to  a  tarm  where      Oy     SYLVAN     D     EINSTEIN 

family  is  organized  as  a  company.      Perhaps  ^ 

CAPE  MAY  CO.,  N.  J. 


the  family  is  organized  as  a  company.      Perhaps 
rather    fancifully,    but    nevertheless    practically, 
the  father  is  president  and  manager,  the  mother 
Is  vice-president  and  the  sons  and  daughters  are    in  life,  common  to  all  boys.     "That  one  is  Moth- 
directors,  er's",   he  remarked,   pointing   to   another  pig  in 

I  happened  to  visit  the  farm  just  at  the  time    the  same  pen.     "I  take  care  of  it  for  her*'. 
the  older  boy  had  arrived  home  from  high  school.  He  had   his  plans   made   for  the  disposal  of 

It  was  but  a  few  moments  before  he  had  donned  the  pigs.  They  were  to  be  butchered  in  March. 
his  overalls  and  was  on  the  job;  which,  on  this  Some  of  the  money  would  have  to  be  invested  in 
afternoon,  happened  to  be  pitting  on  a  load  of  seed  and  fertilizer  for  his  crop  the  coming  sea- 
hay  for  the  morrow's  delivery.  There  was  no  son.  Part  of  it  had  to  go  as  payment  for  feed 
direct  command  from  father  to  boy  to  hitch  up  and  the  balance  would  be  used  to  buy  Thrift 
this  or  that  team,  place  the  wagon  this  or  that  Stamps.  The  feed  bill,  he  remarked,  would  not 
way,  load  from  this  or  that  stack.  Instead,  there  be  high,  because  he  had  grown  his  own  com  last 
was  a  brief  discussion  with  the  son  as  to  which  summer,  in  partnership  with  his  older  brother. 
team  to  use,  how  to  place  the  wagon  and  so  At  this  point  I  learned  that  father  was  the  gen- 
forth.  It  is  in  the  difference  of  these  two  meth-  era!  banker  for  the  boys.  He  had  sold  the  boys 
ods  used,  in  many  cases,  that  will  determine  the  seed  and  fertilizer  which  was  to  be  paid  for 
v.hetber  the  bo^  is  going  to  remain  on  ^he  farm,  after  the  crop  was  harvested.  Henry  planted 
It  will  also  determine  how  well  the  boy  will  do  one-half  acre  of  early  potatoes.  These  were  a 
his  work.  In  the  case  of  this  father  and  son,  failure,  but  this  failure  did  not  blight  his  am- 
they  are,  indirectly,  partners.  The  boy  is  efficient  bition.  He  planted  late  potatoes,  again  in  part- 
and  enjoys  his  work  because  he  is  a  part  of  It.  nership  with  his  brother.  This  time  the  ven- 
Farm  work  is  not  drudgery  for  him.  Partner-  ture  proved  profitable.  His  business  judgment, 
ship  on  this  farm  does  not  end  in  the  planning  which  is  ae  neceesary  in  the  business  of  farming 
of  the  farm  work;  it  also  takes  the  form  of  actual  as  In  any  other,  and  which  Henry  is  acquiring 
ownership  of  live  stock  and  some  of  the  crops  while  young,  prompted  him  to  sell  out  to  bis 
grown  by  the  children.  older  brother  for  the  sum  of  |55.     His  expenses 

were  137  for  seed  and  fertiliser-.     The  |18  profit 
Co-operative  Ownership  he  invested  in  War  Saving  Stamps,  to  swell  the 

My  knowledge  of  this  phase  of  partnership  profits  etHl  more.  The  boys  received  prizes  at 
comes  about  thru  a 
younger  eon,  still  at- 
tending the  public 
school  and  taking  a 
course  in  the  Voca- 
tional School  of  the 
county.  It  was  aft- 
er we  had  finished 
our  study  In  agricul- 
ture for  the  day  that 
Henry  invited  me  to 
come  and  see  his  pigs. 
1  gladly  accepted  hi» 
invitation  and  to- 
gether we  walked  to 
the  farm.  I  placed 
myself  at  his  disposal 
and  was  led  thru  the 
plant  of  this  success- 
ful family  company. 
When  we  reached  the 
pig  pen,  I  could  see 
the  youngster  fill  up 
with  pride,  and  his 
eyes  glistened  as  he 
remarked,  "Them's 
>iiy  pigs". 

Yes,     "them"     were 
his  pigs!    Them  were 


The  Steady  Pull  of  the  Tractor  is  a  Big  Advantage  in  Operating  Heavy  Machinery 


•T  part  of  a  great  network  of  ownership  and  part- 
nership on  this  farm,  which  is  going  to  hold  this 
hoy  fast  to  the  country;  which  is  going  to  save 
•  he  father  from  being  deserted  as  soon  as  his 
boy  begins  to  reach   that  state  of  independence 


the  county  fair  for  their  products. 

From  the  pigs,  I  was  taken  to  the  com 
crib.  Here  Henry  showed  me  his  corn,  stored 
away  with  his  father's  corn,  but  divided  from 
it  by  a  wooden  partition.     It  was  fairly  good 


corn  for  the  season,  considering  the  kind  of 
ground  on  which  it  was  grown.  We  went  to  the 
barnyard  next  and  here  Henry  pointed  to  a  bull 
he  had  raised  and,  incidentally,  which  belonged 
to  him.  There  was  also  a  cow  that  belonged  to 
Newton,  his  older  brother.  Lastly  was  a  pretty, 
long-haired  Shetland  pony,  which  I  had  taken 
for  granted  belonged  to  Henry.  I  remarked  that 
I  supposed  the  pony  was  his,  but  from  the  ex- 
pression on  his  face  I  coT  d  see  that  things  were 
not  as  I  supposed.  He  remarked,  "It  used  to 
belong  to  me.  I  gave  it  to  father  instead  of 
money,  to  pay  a  fertilizer  bill  which  was  not  paid 
from  last  season".  He  offered  no  complaint.  It 
was  all  clear  to  him — business  was  business.  He 
had  invested  and  failed.  It  was  a  just  debt  and 
had  to  be  paid.  The  sober  expression  on  Henry's 
face  was  not  only  because  he  had  lost  the  pony, 
but  because  he  had  failed  in  a  certain  farm  ven- 
ture. 

I  could  relate  many  other  interesting  facts 
concerning  this  remarkable  family  partnership 
The  partnership  probably  goes  on  in  the/uome 
with  the  girls.  I  dared  not^  bg^.^ifr  inquisitive. 
Henry,  however,  tol^  mr'-^Jlii  both  he  and  his 
brother  had- ^^'^  "^^ Ja«i  bank  accounts.  A  healthy 
atmosphere  of  co-operation  could  be  noticed 
everywhere  about  the  place. 

How  It  Fays 

Two  important  features  were  impressed  upon 
me  in   this  visit.     One  was  that  the  solution  of 

the  farm  labor  prob- 
lem   rested    with    the 
farmer    hUmself    to    a 
certain    extent.      The 
second    was    that    the 
method   these  parents 
were       using       with 
their    boys    was    the 
very     foundation     of 
settling  that   stagger- 
ing   problem    of    how 
to    keep    the    country 
boy    in    the   country. 
Notice,    I   say    "coun- 
try     boy".       Anyone 
familiar       with       the 
successes      and      fail- 
ures    made    on      the 
farm     by     city     boys, 
even     tho    they    may 
have      had      agricul- 
tural    college     train- 
ing,   knows   full    well 
that   it   is  difficult   to 
get     farmers    to     use 
any  but  country  help. 
They       are       largely 
right  in  this,  because 
a    good    farm    worker 
must   be  a  skilled   worker  and  this  skill   is  only 
acquired  after  years  of  actual  practice.  Therefore, 
there  is  need  of  emphasis  on  "country  boys"  when 
speaking  of  solving  our  farm  labor  problem. 

Too  often  the  farm  boy  is  treated  by  the  fath- 
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«r  with  indifference.  He  to  very  Mldom  ma4«  to 
feel  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  farm  ettterprtse.  The 
father  loves  his  boys,  but  too  often  he  stops  there. 
He  fails  to  appreciate  his  opportunity  to  lorin^ly 
and  considerately  mold  those  boys  to  future  aa 
well  as  present  usefulness.  I  have  often  heard 
people  say  that  such  and  such  a  farmer  treats  his 
boys  as  he  would  treat  a  hired  man.  This,  again, 
lis  wrong.  Why  should  not  a  hired  man  be  treated 
as  well  as  the  son,  so.  far  as  dally  routine  goes?  I 
would  say  that  both  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  a  part  of  the  enterprise.  Farmers  must 
realize  that  as  soon  as  a  hired  man  gives  his  best 
efforts  in  anything  he  may  be  doing,  then  he  be- 
comes a  part  of  that  work.  The  old  idea  that  a 
hired  man  or  a  son  must  do  a  job  this  way  or  that 
way,  whether  or  not  he  thinks  it  right  (because  in 
the  case  of  a  hired  man  he  is  paW  to  do  as  he  is 
commanded),  is  wrong.  As  long  as  such  a  condition 
exists,  boys  will  leave  the  farm  and  farmers  will 
fail  to  hold  help. 

Our  most  successful  city  industries  are  realiz- 
ing this  fact  and  are  changing  from  the  old  state 
of  affairs  of  doing  this  and  that  because  the  boM 
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Bajt  so.  Th«7  are  instructing  tbeir  employees  la 
the  work  each  one  is  doing,  so  that  they  know  wliy 
tb3y  do  this  or  that.  Emploveea  are  being  tm- 
couraged  to  take  a  part  in  the  industry  in  which 
they  are  employed.  Their  efficiency  is  rewarded 
by  promotion  and  more  pay.  The  industry  profits 
by  the  Increased  efBclency  of  the  help. 

Other  Thines  Heeded 
Business  management,   of  course.  Is  not  all 

that  Is  necessary  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm. 
Coupled  with  family  partnership  must  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  financial  success.  This  can  only  be 
obtained  by  having  a  fair  amount  of  capital,  and 
the  practice  of  good  farm  methods  and  business 
ability.  The  boy  must  also  have -wholesome  social 
surroundings  and  his  education  should  go  farther 
than  it  usually  does.  With  higher  education,  many 
things  solve  themselves.  The  boy  becomes  more 
serious  and  broader  minded.  He  begins  to  know 
that  all  that  glitters  is  not  gold.  He  is  better  able 
and  more  likely  to  weigh  the  possibilities  of  a  farm 
career  with  one  In  the  city;  and  my  judgment 
fails   me   if  more   boys   would   not   select   a   farm 
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career  rather  than  one  in  the  eRy  if  they  had  an 
intelligent  understandini;  of  comparative  condi- 
tions. 

The  latter  coneldemtlonf  are  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  vocational  schools.  Let  us  go  back 
to  the  early  part  of  this  story  and  see  where  the 
Vocational  School  can  do  its  part.  Take  Henry 
and  his  hogs.  Here  can  enter  study  of  breeding, 
feeds  and  feeding,  marketing  and  so  on,  with  the 
accompanying  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography, 
civics  and  other  studies.  In  his  com  project, 
Henry  undoubtedly  used  "Phosphate".  This  is  the 
common  term  for  all  kinds  of  fertilizers  used.  If 
the  Vocational  School  can  work  long  enough  with 
Henry,  he*  will  apeak  of  fertilizer  as  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  He  will  know  the 
reasons  "why",  which,  when  coupled  up  with  the 
knowing  "how",  spells  efficiency.  With  this  com- 
bination, life  will  not  only  be  more  attractive  but 
farms  will  pay  better  and  rural  life  In  general 
will  be  elevated  to  planes  it  deserves.  And  in  the 
end,  more  young  people  will  stay  on  the  farm.  Per- 
sonal Interest,  personal  profit  and  personal  am- 
bition tie  the  boy  to  his  work. 
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Making  War-Time  Road  Repairs 

Importance  of  Keeping-  the  Highways  in  Good  Condition 


In  view  of  the  need  for  informa- 
tion on  the  maintenance  of  public 
roads  In  the  cheapest  and  most  ef- 
fective manner,  the  following  article 
from  DuPont's  Magazine  is  printed 
herewith: 

Improved  national  highways 
connecting  all  parts  of  the  country 
by  thru  lines  were  important  in 
peace,  but  their  importance  then 
was  as  nothing  compared  with  their 
vital  importance  in  these  days  of 
war.  Without  improved  highways 
adequate  increases  in  the  production 
■of  foodstuffs  cannot  be  made,  nor 
can  they  be  properly  distributed. 

Without  open  and  easily  travel- 
ed highways  transportation  will  be- 
come more  and  more  congested,  and 
the  coBditjons  of  last  winter  will 
grow  steadily  worse.  Even  during 
the  dry  summer  moniaj,  ^>'hen  roads 
should  be  at  their  best,  the  sltuatitm 
will  not  be  materially  improved  un- 
less concerted  action  Is  soon  in  ef- 
fect. Traffic  must  of  necessity  tre- 
mendously increase  and  place  ad- 
ditional loads  on  the  roads. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  supreme  im- 
portance that  the  greatest  possible 
encouragement  be  given  to  improv- 
ing highways,  especially  those  which 
can  be  made  available  for  thru  traf- 
fic and  for  the  handling  of  foodstuffs 
out  of  the  rural  regions  and  Into  the 
more  densely  populated  centers. 

At  this  time  It  Is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  building  elaborate  systems  of  new  roads,  but 
of  keeping  those  already  established  In  the  best 
of  repair. 

Altho  England  has  been  accustomed  to 
building  her  roads  much  more  heavily  than  the 
United  States,  still  there  Is  hardly  a  main  road 
in  that  country  that  is  not  utterly  worn  out,  due 
to  the  heavy  traffic  on  roads  that  thru  war  neces- 
sities have  been  neglected  In  regard  to  mainten- 
ance, and  Increasing  difficulties  are  being  en- 
countered. 

Today  thousands  of  miles  of  excellent  and 
expensive  American  roads  are  falling  into  bad 
repair  and  becoming  practically  Impassable  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  attention  to  slight  repairs 
soon   after  the  trouble  occurs. 

Many  roads  look  as  if  the  money  used  in 
making  thera  might  better  have  been  left  In  the 
bank,  and  the  net  result  Is  an  enormous  loss  in 
money  and  efficiency  to  those  living  along  these 
lines  of  travel. 

Of  all  classes  of  people  the  farmer  has  been 
the  one  most  dependent  upon  good  roads,  as  they 
are  essential  to  the  satisfactory'  marketing  of 
his  products,  the  hauling  of  his  supplies,  and  his 
pleasure.     He  is  today  the  largest  user  of  both 
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automobile  and  horse-drawn  vehicles,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  on  them  from  bad  roads  is  an- 
anually  enough  to  keep  in  repair  the  main  high- 
way and  more  Important  -branch  roads.  He  is 
simply  paying  for  good  roads  in  his  repair  bills, 
without  having  the  advantages  of  easy  travel. 
New  he  is  joined  In  his  desire  for  better  high- 
ways "by  all  classes  of  manufacturers  and  ship- 
pers. 

The  difference  between  a  poor  road  and  an 
improved  road  may  mean  the  difference  between 
production  at  a  profit  and  production  at  a  loss, 
and,  in   some  cases,  of  no  production. 

Labor  that  will  do  the  rougher  work  is 
scarce  and  demands  increasing  wages.  The  sup- 
ply for  public  road  work  Is  usually  drawn  from 
the  adjoining  farms,  where  it  is  most  needed  for 
the  care  of  crops.  The  application  of  Improved 
methods  will  not  only  assist  In  overcoming  this 
trouble,  but  will  materially  decrease  the  cost. 
Road  builders  are  confronted  by  a  shortage  of 
labor,  and  are  being  brought  to  realize  more 
and  more  the  importance  of  the  use  of  all  econ- 
omies and  labor-saving  devices. 

In  meeting  the  present  emergencies  no  bet- 
ter plan  could  be  followed  than  the  simple 
"stitch  in  time",  and  If  all  roads  were  patroled 
and  inspected  often  by  men  equipped  with  light 


tools  and  supplies  of  stone  and  other 
materials  required,  and  the  small 
repairs  made  as  soon  as  a  break  oc- 
curred in  the  surfacing  or  in  the 
ditches,  bad  breaks  of  greater  mag- 
nitude would  be  prevented.  There 
is  no  phase  of  the  subject  of  road  im- 
provement so  important,  and  which 
is  so  often  neglected,  as  that  of  main- 
tenance, for  no  road  can  be  so  well 
constructed  that  it  will  not  need 
to  be  maintained,  as  it  is  no  more 
than  completed  before  the  destruc- 
tive forces  of  water,  frost,  and  traf- 
fic pet  In. 

Experience  has  shown  that  by 
prnppr  malntpnanre  »v«r\  parfh  rnadit 
can  be  kept  in  satisfactory  condition 
for  carrying  considerable  amounts  of 
'traffic.  The  first  important  requisite 
is  In  keeping  the  surface  well  drain- 
ed and  smooth. 

Water  Is  the  great  enemy  of  all 
roads,    and    must    be    removed    Im- 
mediately after  rains.   This  demands 
attention    to    culverts,    side    ditches, 
and   the  surface  of   the  road.      This 
last    item    ie   always    of    Importance, 
for  the  smooth  raised   crown  of  the 
road    mu9t    be   maintained,    both    for 
easy    travel   and   for   drainage.      For 
this    there    Is    nothing    more    useful 
than  the  drag,  which  should  always 
be  used  while  the  road  Is  wet  from 
a  recent  rain. 
For    the    different    classes   of   hard-surfaced 
roads,    the   repairs    must    be   somewhat    different 
for   the  surface,   but   the   drainage   problems   re- 
main  the  same.     No  matter  what  the  surfacing 
may   be,    anything    from   gravel    or  macadam    to 
the  heaviest  concrete,  every  crack  or  break  should 
have  immediate  attention   and  quick  repairs.  To 
do  this  plans  must  be  well  laid,  and  the  requisite 
stone,  tar,  and  tools  kept  on  hand.     Under  heavy 
traffic  the  smallest  break  will  soon  develop  into 
an  almost  impassable  hole. 

Road  repair  Is  now  a  matter  demanding  the 
best  attention,  not  only  of  the  Government,  etate, 
and  county,  but  of  the  community  and  cltlien  as 
well.  The  knowledge  of  why  or  how  the  work 
Fhould  be  done  is  not  sufficient.  Success  can  be 
found  only  In  each  doing  his  part  In  protecting 
and  repairing  the  roads  and  urging  others  to 
do   likewise. 


Fertility  Without  Live  Stock. — It  Is  possible  to 
maintain  the  fertility  of  the  land  without  live 
stock  by  the  proper  rotation  of  crops  and  the  use 
of  green  manures  supplemented  with  lime  and 
other  chemical  fertilizers  as  may  be  required,  but 
the  average  farmer  has  not  done  it  and  probably 
will  not  do  It  under  our  present  voluntary  system 
of  land  tenure. 
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Inoculation  of  Legums 

Where  and  When  Hot  Hecessary 

"After  one  has  gotten  good  stands  of  crim- 
son clover  or  vetch  or  any  other  of  the  legumes 
thru  the  use  of  the  artificial  cultures,  is  It  neces- 
sary or  profitable  to  continue  the  use  of  these 
cultures  every  time  a  legume  crop  Is  sown?" 

Not  If  you  practice  a  systematic  short  rota- 
tion, bringing  the  legumes  on  the  land  frequently, 
and  keeping  the  soil  sweet  by  an  occasional  ap- 
plication of  lime.  After  the  soil  has  gotten  well 
inoculated  for  the  various  legume  crops  I  have 
been  unable  to  see  the  profit  In  ueing  them  every 
time  we  sow  peas  or  clover  or  vetch.  I  have 
tried  here  the  leading  cultures  on  the  market. 
On  land  where  the  legume  sown  was  Just  Intro- 
duced they  have  a  fine  effect  in  increasing  the 
nltrogen-flxlng  bacteria.  After  the  soil  has  been 
once  well  inoculated  and  the  rotation  is  good 
the  cultures  will  still  show  some  effect,  but  not 
enough  to  make  It  profitable  to  continue  their 
use.  The  farmer  with  a  good  stand  of  crimson 
clover,  on  which  he  has  spread  all  the  manurial 
accumulatloh  during  the  winter,  will  simply  be 
wasting  money  in  buying  cultures. 

I  have  never  seen  here  a  profitable  increase 
in  the  crimson  clover  from  Inoculating  the  seed. 
Where  for  generations  red  clover  has  been  grown, 
the  soil  will  always  be  found  well  Inoculated  for 
any  other  true  clover,  that  is  the  trifollum  ^enus. 
Introducing    a    new    legume    like    bur    clover    or 
sweet  clover,  neither  of  which   Is  a  true  clover, 
the  clover  inoculation  will  not  suffice.     The  true 
clovers  will   Inoculate  for  each  other.     The  bur 
clover   and    the   sweet    clover   will   Inoculate   for 
each  other  and   for  alfalfa.     There  Is  some  evi- 
dence that  the  bacteria  of  the  cow  pea  will  In- 
oculate soybeans  and  soil  where  the  garden  pea 
has         thriven        will        Inoculate 
vetch.   But  In  the  first  Introduction 
of     any    of    these    legumes    where 
none    of    Its    class    has    ever    been 
grown    the    artificial    Inoculation    is 
valuable  and   Important.     But  most 
of  the  failures  to  grow  legume  crops 
is  due  rather  to  soil  acidity  than  to 
need  for  Inoculation,  for  no  Inocula- 
tion will  permanently  introduce  the 
bacteria   into  an   acid  soil  which  Is 
fatal  to  the  thriving  of  the  bacteria. 
In  a  very  poor  soil  from  which   all 
the   humus    has   been    worn    out,    it 
will  pay  to  use  the  cultures  repeat- 
edly till  the  humus  or  organic  de- 
cay  has    been    Increased,   eince    this 
ie  essential  to  bacterial  life  In  the 
soil. 

After  all,  the  profit  in  the  use 
of  anything  Intended  for  the  Im- 
provement of  soil  and  crops  will  de- 
pend on  the  amount  of  brain  work 
the  farmer  does.  No  hard  and  faet 
rule  can  be  applied  to  every  case, 
and  the  man  who  devotes  the  most 
study  to  his  soil  and  its  condition  will  usually 
make  the  best  success. — W.  F.  Massey,  Maryland. 
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ilover  842  pounds,  wheat  2,550  pounds,  rape  816  County,  7  Inches,  on  the  26th,  1879;  Cambridge, 
pounds,  com  two  pounds  and  rye  204  pounds.  Can-  Md.,  S.12  inches,  on  the  31st,  lf»3;  Constable- 
ada  field  peas  decreased  the  acidity  by  176  pounds,  ville,  N.  Y.,  5.91  inches,  on  the  Ist,  1890;  and 
alfalfa  541  pounds,  red  clover  528  pounds,  hairy  a  moet  remarkable  fall  of  12  Inches  at  Lambert- 
vetch  760   pounds,  oats   1,586   pounds,  rye   1.249  vllle,   N.   J.,   on    the  l«th  of  July,    1865. C.   B. 

pounds,    red    top    244    pounds    and    sorrel    1,632  Miller,   Cumberland  County,   Pa. 

pounds.  — ^-^— ^_^__ 

As  a  general  average,  therefore,  leguminous 
green  manures  decreased  the  acidity  by  119 
pounds,  and  the  non-legutees  by  167  pounds. 


THE  WEATHER 

MONTH  BY  MONTHg 


(Note.- 


JULY 

-This    Is    the   second    article   in    this 


Motor  Truck  lines  for  Fanners 

So  much  is  being  written  about  motor  trucks 
and  their  universal  usefulness  that  some  people 
are  Inclined  to  be  more  or  less  skeptical  about 
the  practicability  of  the  whole  proposition;  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  Its  application  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  farmer.  However,  we  may  just  as 
well  acknowledge  that  the  motor  truck  in  the 
country  la  coming  to  stay  and  the  steady  growth 
of  Its  usefulness  will  be  limited  only  by  the  sup- 
ply and  price  of  gasoline. 

series  on  Pennsylvania  weather  records.   Records  ^^^^   farmers    in    Pennsylvania   are    finding 

for  month  of  August  will  be  published  in  our  *^**  *  *°**"  ""^^^^  ^^^^  *a^«8  the  place  of  one 
issue  of  July  27.)  °'  *^°  *®^™^  '°'  ^^^  ^^^  o'  road  work  and  are 

ATI.,  *v  .,,..  ^  wonderful  relief   during   the  busy  time  of  the 

As   July    advances    upon    us,    the   conditions  .„.-_  „i,„„  «*  :„  „        i  x. 

.  ■,  *,  J,      ,        .1.      .,  y®*'  when  It  is  a  serious  matter  to  take  the  farm 

became   more    and    more   favorable    for    thunder-  v^^„^    «^„„    • *u        ,      . 

storms  and  tornadoes.  The  most  of  our  summer  and  Trom  th.  h^v  'h'  ^  nl""^  '°'  cultivation 
rainfall  occurs  in  connection  with  these  storms.  '  ht  r^  dofne  "Tw^'  /  T"'  ''"'  '"""'" 
This  Is  a  result  of  the  prevalent  moist,  south-  l""^,  "e^ar  w""  o«  ^^e  r' a/  ^"  T"  ''^^" 
easterly  winds,  which  also  make  the  weather  of    fu^   v-on    »iqw».  i^...,     »  j,         •  ^^^^  ^  °' 

'  '  tfte   year,    have  long   since   discovered    the    prac- 

July  extremely  oppressive.  ticability  of  the  motor  truck. 

The  normal,  72.1  degrees,  Is  the  highest  of  All  of  this  Is  to  lead  to  a  natural  develop- 

any  month.  The  highest  mean,  76.4  degrees,  oc-  ment  In  the  organisation  and  extension  of  motor 
curred  in  1901,  and  the  lowest,  67.8  degrees,  in  truck  express  lines  for  the  collection  and  move- 
1891.  The  highest  temperature  on  record  for  ment  of  farm  produce  from  many  farmers  along 
July  Is  107  degrees.  This  has  been  recorded  at  regularly  established  routes.  Some  of  these 
two  stations,  Hambui^,  Berks  County,  on  the  truck  lines  are  owned  by  individual  farmers  who 
3rd,  1898,  and  at  York,  York  County,  on  the  take  on  the  produce  of  their  neighbors  as  a  mat- 
2nd,  1901.  A  minimum  temperature  of  31  de-  ter  of  accommodation  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
grees  was  recorded  at  Lock  Haven,  Clinton  Coun-  their  own  hauling.  Other  lines  have  been  estah- 
ty.  In  1894.  In  1906,  95  degrees  was  the  highest  lished  by  co-operative  ownership  between  farm- 
ers. Still  others  are  established  on 
a  purely  commercial  basis,  being 
operated  from  the  cities  and  towns. 
However  this  is  done  it  is  a  thoroly 
practical  proposition  and  in  most 
cases  seems  to  be  working  out  very 
well  and  the  present  rpHou*  condi- 
tion of  railroad  transportation  is 
lending  itself  especially  to  th^  d^ 
velopment  of  motor  truck  UvS^yThiB 
has  been  true  m  th v^i  a^sportatlon 
of^all^  8jj|<^  '\  cofamodltles  between 
-****.-&«"  and  from  cities  far  Into  the 
country,  and  is  now  working  just  ae 
well  in  the  movement  of  perishable 
farm  products  into  the  principal 
markets.  So  serious  have  transpor- 
tation conditions  been  In  the  past 
few  months  that  many  of  the  more 
perishable  farm  products  will  be 
waeted  unless  some  more  ceriain 
way  of  getting  them  to  market  is 
devised.  In  this  respect  the  motor 
truck  is  proving  itself  a  real  con- 
servation agency. — C.  J.  Tyson, 
Farmers'  Representative  In  U.  S. 
Food  Administration. 


A  Few  Minutes  With  the  Drag  Oiyes  a  Smooth  Finish 


Effect  of   Green  Manure  on  Soil 

A  general  impression  prevails  that  green 
manuring  Is  accompanied  by  marked  Increase  in 
the  acidity  of  the  soil  and  therefore  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  liberal  application  of  lime.  For  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  definite  information  on  this 
subject  an  extensive  experiment  was  recently  com- 
pleted at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  in  which 
fourteen  different  green  crop  residues,  equivalent 
to  twenty  tons  of  dry  matter  an  acre,  were  thoroly 
mixed  with  a  slightly  aold  soil.  The  soil  was  ex- 
amined for  acidity  every  four  weeks  for  a  period 
of  nine  months. 

The  crop  residues  consisted  of  six  leguminous 
crops  and  eight  non-legximes  as  follows: 

Soybeans,  Canada  field  peas,  sweet  clover,  al- 
falfa, red  clover,  hairy  vetch,  wheat,  rape,  oats, 
corn,  rye,  timothy,  red  top,  and  sheep  sorrel. 

The  results  from  this  experiment  may  be 
briefly  summarised  as  follows: 

After  being  In  contact  with  the  soil  for  nine 
months,  soybeans  Increased  the  acidity  by  450 
pounds  of  calcium  carbonate  to  the  acre,  sweet 


HARROWmO  WEEDY  AIFAIFA  FIELDS 

Harrowing     alfalfa    immediately     after    the 


recorded.     This  was  at   Bellefonte,  Center  Coun- 
ty, on  the  2nd. 

During  the  period  1888-1917,  inclusive,  the 
temperature  has  fallen  to  40  degrees  or  under, 
25  out  of  the  30  years,  but  has  fallen  to  freezing, 

or   under,    but   once.      In    1901,    the    temperature  „.v^.     „„„ 

did  not  fall  below  45  degrees.  This  minimum  was  A^st  cutting  will  rid  that  legume  of  foxtail   and 

at  Emporium,  Cameron  County,  on   the  7th.  bluegrass,   providing  the  cultivation  can   be  done 

during  a  dry  spell,  according  to  C.   G.   Williams, 

Precipitanon  agronomist  at   the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

The   normal    precipitation    for   July    Is    4.42  At   the  Ohio   Station   a   spring-tooth   harrow 
inches.      The    highest    mean    occurred    in    1896,  has    been    found    more   practical    than    a   disk    as 
when  the  average  for  the  state  was  6.89   inches,  the  injury  to  the  alfalfa  is  less  when  the  spring- 
The  maximum  amount  was  also  recorded  in  1896,  tooth  implement  is  used.     However,  even  a  severe 
15.59  inches  being  measured  at  Uniontown.  Fay-  harrowing    does    not    destroy    enough    alfalfa    to 
ette  County.     In   that  same  July   3.04   inches  at  lower  the  crop  yield  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
Coatesville,     Cheater     County,     was     the     lowest            Harrowing  during  a  wet  season  will  not  rid 
amount  measured,   this   being   the   highest    mini-  the  alfalfa  of  its  plant  pests,  as  the  weeds  and 
mlira  on  record  for  this  month.     The  lowest  mean  grasses  are  merely  dug  out  and  reset  by  the  bar 
occurred    in    1909    when    the    average    was    2.14  row.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  do  the  harrow- 
Inches.      In    that   July,    4.50    was   the  highest  re-  Ing    at    a   dry    time    If   best    results    are    desired" 
corded  at  any  station  In  the  state.  This     was     at  Hot  and  dry  weather  are  necessary  to  kill  foxtail 
Aleppo,  Greene  County.     The  least  ever  recorded  and    bluegrass    after    harrowing.       Mr.    Williams 
during  July  was   0.39   of   an   inch   at   Erie,   Erie  recommends    waiting    until    after    the    second 
County,   In    1916.  even   third  crop  is   harvested  If  necessary  to  get 
Heavy  downpours  resulting  from  severe  thun-  the  hot  and  dry  spells.     Many  good  alfalfa  fields 
derstorms  are  of  almost  yeariy  occurrence.     The  have  been  spoiled  by  encroaching  weeds    The  har 
moet  notable  are  a«  follows:     Hulmevllle,  Bucks  row,  rightly  need,  gets  them 
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prices    for    concentrates    next    winter,    dairymen  up  the  administration  bill  and  Insist  that  their 
and  other  stock  feeders  may  well  feel  encouraged  repi'esentatlvea  support  it,  the  people  may   have 
at  the  outlook.  some   say    in    the   development,    application    and 
p^       1^       1^                •  cost  of  what   will   be  the  chief  source  of  light, 
Pennsylvania    Farmer    has    con-  heat  and  power  of  the  future. 
sistently  opposed  the  tendency  of  Those  labor  union  leaders  who  -object 
the    last    few    years    to    multiply  Breaking     to  rlvitlng  contests  among  shipbuild- 
costly     and     unprofitable     public  Records       ^^    because     they     demoralize     labor 
and    semi-public    advisers,    bureaus,   commissions,  crews  will  receive  little  sympathy  from 
etc.,  in  all  lines.     This  caution  is  doubly  impor-  farmers.     Most  farmers  are  breaking  labor  records 
tant  now  that  money  and  manpower  are  so  much  every  day,  not  for  a  big  money  prize  or  for  news- 
needed  for  vital  work.     Those  who  produce,  raise  paper  glory,  but  because  the  nation  needs  their 
money  and  pay  taxes   have  enough  to   do  with-  products.     They  are  keyed  up  to  record  speed,  not 
out  having  the  additional  burden  of  supporting  a  for  eight  hours  a  day  but  from  daylight  to  dark 
raft  of  people  whose  services  and  advice  are  worth  every  day  because  they  know  that  their  crops  are 
1  Year. 62  copies                    .75 1 6  Months.  26 Copies                .40    but  a  fraction  of  their  cost.     We  need   to  apply  as  much  needed  as  ships  or  ammunition  and  they 
Remit  by  draft  postoffloe  or  express  money  order  or  registered  lettM.    the  principle  and   practice  of  economy   and   cou-  alone  must  do  the  work  of  producing  crops.  More 
TSf^w?en«?^bC?nf^mpan?fphi1a^^^^^                   "'"'*''"  "  ,  servatlon  to  our  public  expenditures  as  well  as  to  and  more  the  news  from  that  vital  Western  Front 

'-personal  affairs.  Line  impresses  upon   us  all  that  the  war  is  our 

RATES  OF  ADVERTisiNa                                      Farmers     are     becoming    disgusted    at    the  first  and  only  business,  and  that  only  by  our  ut- 

35 cents  per  ngate-Une  measurempnt  ,or  »4.y"  per  men    Kit  iinea  per  -  " 

Inch),  each  Insertion.    No  advertisement  of  less  than  3  lines  Inserted     No      ^mOUnt    Of    CTCdlt     Whlch     thIs    ClaSS    Of    people    in     mOSt  Can  WO  Wlu.      There  is  Something  mighty  UU- 
deoeptlve    immoral  or  swIndllnR  advertisements  Inserted  at  any  price.      ""»""     •'  00.^ 

agricultural  positions  are  taking  to  themselves  pleasant  in  all  this  insistence  on  the  eight-hour- 
for  th^  big  crops  raised  and  the  increase  in  food  day,  normal  speed  and  the  ever-increasing  wage 
products  on  the  farms,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  demands.  It  is  no  time  to  exaggerate  the  other 
the  results  are  due  to  the  extra  work,  thought  fellow's  faults  and  excuse  our  own,  but  it  is 
and  self  sacrifice  which  the  farmers  themselves  time  for  all  classes  to  give  the  best  they  have  for 
are  making.  When  the  canvas  is  made  in  search  the  common  cause.  There  are  two  kinds  of  prof- 
for  unnecessary  occupations,  some  of  them  will  iteering:  Over-charging  on  the  commodity  sold, 
be   found   bearing   an    agricultural   tag.  and   underweighing  on   the  commodity  paid   for. 

IMI       M       ta  Profiteering    is    worse-  than    a    crime    when    our 

The  steps  suggested  by  the  Food  millions  are  giving  their  lives  for  "the  cause," 
Thresliing  Administration  to  prevent  loss  of  and  profiteering  is  the  same  regardless  of  the 
Waste  grain    thru    Inefficient    operation    of    commodity   handled. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer  advertisers  are  reliable 

Special  rates  are  made  lor  live  stock  advertUlng 
Uon  furnished  upon  roQueat. 
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Our  Job  is  to  aene  oar  readers.     Whenever  and 
whereoervoe  can  help  you,  wriUua.— The  Editors. 


threshing  machines  should  be  heeded 
everywhere.  The  effort  calls  for  attention  to 
small  details  and  results  are  not  likely  to  be 
spectacular — but  neverthieless  important.  Waste 
in  harvest  and  in  threshing  represents  waste 
of  the  fruits  of  a  season's  labor.  The  annual 
"cleaning  up"   after  the  threshing  machine  sug- 


Did  someone  blunder  in  estimating 
The  Beef  the  country's  beef  supply?  In  the 
Supply  latter   part   of    March    the   Food   Ad- 

ministration announced  that,  owing 
to  conservation  in  domestic  consumption,  beef 
supplies   had    accumulated   until   we  had    a   sur- 


Onr 

War 


gests  the  possibilities  of  saving  by  careful  work,    pjug  ^f  ^^^f  q^   hand.      The   "beefless   days"   re- 
The  regulations  being  put  out  apply  particularly    gtrlctlons  were  raised  and  all  were  encouraged  to 

^^^--^-— ^==^=^^^_—    '°  *^®  big  grain  sections  of  the  West,  but  here    g^t  beef.     Last  week  an  order  was  hurriedly  Is- 

======='=^^^'^^^  in  the  East,  where  so  many  of  the  farmers  own    g^g^j   imposing  the  most   stringent  regulation  on 

The  submarine  attacks  on  American  ship-  and  operate  their  own  threshing  outfits,  there  jjg^f  consumption  that  has  ever  been  applied  to 
ping  off  the_  Atlantic  coast  bring  the  war  must  be  even  greater  care  exercised  by  a  larger  ^^^^  article  of  food  except  wheat  flour.  It  was 
hearer  home.  The  possibility  of  air  raids  number  of  operators.  Threshing  outfits  should  be  announced  that  the  beef  supply  had  Been  danger- 
on  coast  cities,  which  authorities  agree  are  put  In  the  best  possible  condition  and  the  best  ^ugiy  exhausted  and  the  public  was  asked  to  re- 
possible,  brings  the  war  still  nearer  home.  "The"  care  given  to  their  operation.  strict  the  ration  to  one  and  one-half  pounds  of 
war  becomes  more  and  more  "our"  war.  The  re-  There  is  also  need  of  early  threshing  of  ,,ggf  pg^  capita  a  week.  The  Food  Admlnistra- 
iRjrtS  i|f  German  air  raids  on  allied  hospitals,  the  wheat  in  the  East  to  prevent  damage  by  the  ^j^^  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  confidence  of  the  general  pub- 
wanton  tfestsuctlon  of  defenseless  women  and  angoumois  grain  moth.  This  pest  starts  its  ji^.^  ^^^  ^^^  latest  announcement  will  be  ac- 
children,  the  deliberate  attacks  on  Red  Cross  sta-  work  in  grain  in  the  field  or  In  the  mow  or  stack,  ggptgd  in  the  same  spirit  of  co-operation  that 
tion,  all'  portray  the  temper  and  capacity  of  the  The  most  practical  control  measure  is  to  thresh  ^^^  ^^^^^  accorded  other  rulings  and  requests, 
enemy.  The  submarine  attacks  are  merely  in-  as  early  after  harvest  as  possible  and  store  the  g^^  ^^^  ^^xe  discrepancy  In  estimates  of  eup- 
cldents  of  warfare  as  "modernized"  by  the  Huns,  grala  in  tight,  bins  if  it  is  to  be  held  for  any  pjj^g  ^^^^  ^^^  j^g^  March?  Unrestricted  con- 
The  air  raids,  if  they  develop,  will  be  mere  inci-  considerable  length  of  time.  If  the  grain  in  gumption  would  account  for  some  reduction  in 
dents  of  a  similar  character.  Every  act  of  boasted  bins  heats  or  gives  other  evidence  of  the  presence  gupplies,  as  it  was  expected  to  do.  Increases  in 
"frightfulness"  stirs  us  to  new  indignation.  But  of  the  pest,  fumigate  with  carbon  bisulphide.  ^^^  ^^^y.  abroad  would  account  for  still  more, 
mere  indignation  does  not  hurt  the  enemy.  The  The  loss  of  but  a  few  bushels  of  grain  at  each  g^j.  j^^,^^  ^j  ^^g^g  factors  were  under  constant 
Germans  do  not  care  what  we  think  of  them.  The  farm  means  an  aggregate  waste  amounting  up  o^ggrvatlon  and  results  should  have  been  fore- 
iron  hand  is  the  only  power  they  recognize.  It  Into  the  millions — and  grain  will  mean  the  sav-  ^^^^^  before  supplies  were  reduced  to  the  danger 
is  the  only  power  that  will  stop  them   in   their    Ing  of  precious  lives   and   the  saving  of  nations    p^j^^^^  ^g  ^^^  reported. 

mad  ambition  for  world  dominion.    We  have  been    this  year.     Don't  waste.  ^    ^as    also    observed    that   retail    prices   of 

asked  to  do  and  to  give  until  it  hurts.    It  is  only  im       PMi       Pti  beef  in  the  cities  went  up  shortly  after  the  "beef- 

by  doing  and   giving  that  we  can  put  the  hurt  Americans    have   usually    been    so    less"  days  were  rescinded.     Inquiry  with  the  re- 

where  it  will  do  the  most  good — with  the  ruth-   ^^^  People's     ^u^y   attending   to   their  personal    tailers   as    to   cause   elicited    the   Interesting   but 


less  enemy. 


Water  Power 


Promising 
Prospects 


Government  and  oiher  reports  con- 
tinue to  show  a  favorable  condition 
In    the    development    of  all  crops  ex- 


affairs  that   they  have  paid  little    unsatisfactory   reply   that   "beef   always   goes  up 

attention   to   the  activities  of  the    at  this  season  of  the  year".     Prices  on  beef  cattle 

class  which  succeeded   in  getting  full  control  of    in  eastern  markets  showed  little  change  in  March, 

the  natural  resources  of  the  country.     Too  often    but  have  made  steady  advances  thru  April,  May 

they  have  not  wakened  up  until  it  w^as  too  late    and  June.     Average  top  prices  in  the  Lancaster, 

cept  corn.     It  is  not  yet  too  late  for    and   then   their  efforts   were  of   the  kind   which   Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  markets   for  March 

corn  to  retrieve  itself  from  the  effects  of  cool,  wet    locks  the  stable  after  the  horse  is  stolen.  were  about  J12.75  to  $13.76  per  cwt;   for  April. 

weather    provided  there  is  sufficient  temperature  What   looks   like  a  happy  exception,  to   this    $14  to  $15.50;  for  May,  $16  to  $17.50;  for  June, 

from  now  on      However    much  of  it  was  planted    rule  Is  found  in  the  Senate's  favorable  report  of    $16-50  to  $17.50.     This  range  does  not  Indicate 

very  late  and  in  many  Instances  can  not  be  ex-    the  Administration's  water  power  bill.  Some  time    a  market   depressed  by   an  over-supply;     neither 

pected  to  do  more  than  produce  good  silage.     An    ago  we  made  mention  of  the  fact   that,   in  spite   does  it  indicate  a  market  rapidly  falling  behind 

immature  corn  crop   is  a  calamity  on   any  farm    of  the  efforts  of  a  few  watchful  men,   It   looked    the    demand.      The    period    covered,    however,    l3 

which  does  not   possess  a  silo.     Owners  of  sucn    as  if  the  objectionable  Shield's  bill,  which  prac-    the  period  In  which  most  of  the  eastem-fattene.i 

farms  will  perform  a  wise  act  of  preparedness  if    tically   gave   away   forever   all    rights   to   private    beef  went  onto  the  market.     At  the  prices  paid 

they  will  at  once  get  ready  to  meet  such  an  emer-    ownership,    would    go    thru.      A    committee    com-    for   feeders   last    fall,    these    wholesale   prices   do 

gency  by  erecting  a  silo.     With  the  uncertainties    posed  of  department   heads  was  appointed  and  It    not  represent  much  profit  to  the  feeder,  or  much 

of  shipping  and  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  material    drew   up    a   bill    which    encouraged   the    develop-    encouragement  to  feed  cattle  another  year.  Would 

In  view   it  Is  not  too  early  to  act  in  this  matter,      ment  of  the  water  power  by  private  enterprise,    a  more   accurate  estimate  of   the   country's  beef 

Wheat  and  rye  have  made  unusual  season-    but    which    also    safeguarded    the    rights    of    the   supply  have  given   a  more  favorable  beef  cattle 

able  gains  when  the  late  seeding  and  severe  win-    people   and    provided    for   Government    regulation    market?      It   certainly  could   not   have  depressed 

ter  are  considered.     The  estimated  yield  of  wheat    and,  if  necessary,  condemnation  and  purchase.        the  market. 

Is  now  150.000.000   bushels  above   the  first  esti  The  future  will  see  quite  as  great  a  utiliza-  The  public   has  confidence  in  the  Food  Ad- 

mate-  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  over  13  per-  tion  of  water  power  as  this  generation  sees  of  ministration  to  locate  the  cause  of  the  evident 
cent  of  the  acreage  was  abandoned  because  of  coal.  Certain  long-headed  Interests  have  reallz-  error  In  estimates.  The  Administration  can  re- 
wlnter  killing.  The  cool,  wet  weather  has  also  ed  this  and  have  been  endeavoring  for  some  time  tain  that  confidence  only  by  effectively  guarding 
been  favorable  for  oats  and  grass.  In  most  local-  to  acquire  control  of  the  water  rights.  Certain  against  a  repetition.  Taking  over  the  Chicago 
ities  hay  promises  to-be  a  record  crop.  other  long-headed   but  public-spirited   men   have   live  stock  market  wires,  as  announced  June  20. 

From  these  facts,  and  the  promise  of  lower   so  far  prevented  this  and  If  the  people  will  back   should  help  to  that  end. 


HARRISBURG  NOTES 


tnre. — Hamilton,     Harrisburg, 
June  24. 

Repreeentatlon.—  NEW  YORK  LETTER 


£«., 


Agricultural 
Representation  of  agriculture  and  la- 
bor upon  state  boards  dealing  with  Farmers'  Federation  Reformed. — 
public  service,  compensation,  water  The  New  York  State  Federation  of 
supply  and  the  like  as  well  aa  in  Agriculture  formed  last  winter  wa« 
the  administration  of  state  govern-  not  at  first  a  new  organization.  The 
ment  and  the  enactment  of  old  age  Federation  has  been  reformed  and 
and  health  insurance  laws  are  going  made  Into  a  real  organization  with 
to  be  big  features  of  the  coming  leg-  the  Idea  of  making  the  movement  an 
islative  session  If  the  atatements  expression  of  Independent  political 
made  by  candidates  and  the  leaders  action  of  farmers  of  the  state.  The 
of  the  two  big  parties  in  Pennsyl-  people  of  the  state  regret  that  this 
vania  are  to  be  taken  as  signs.  Or-  movement  of  forming  an  independent 
(linarily,  the  Issues  which  will  agi-  organization,  with  township  units  as 
tate  a  session  of  the  general  aseem-  a  basis  could  not  have  been  unanl- 
bly  can  be  foreseen  six  or  seven  mous  with  the  leaders.  There  is  a 
months.  The  liquor  Interests  appear  growing  feeling  that  the  published 
to  have  pretty  well  organized  the  disapproval  of  the  new  plan  by  of- 
campaign  for  defeat  of  the  amend-  flcials  of  leading,  older  agricultural 
ment,  altho  the  exigencies  of  war-  organizations  of  the  state  does  not 
time  may  force  a  change  in  sentiment  represent  fairly  the  feeling  of  their 
which  even  the  traffic-boesed  law-  respective  societies.  The  summer  and 
makers  may  be  compelled  to  recog-  fall  promises  exciting  interest  In 
nize,  and  now  there  Is  a  very  plain  public  matters  in  rural  sections  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  men  active  In  the  state  as  the  farmers  feel  that 
politics  to  keep  agriculture  and  la-  they  must  have  a  voice  in  the  selec- 
hor  going  in  their  appointed  fields,      tion  of  officials  if  the  two  great  class- 

The  Commission. — The  Commis-  es  of  consumers  and  producers  are 
sion  of  Agriculture  failed  to  meet  ever  to  have  a  fair  chance. 
last  week  and  there  are  no  signs  that  New  Milk  Plans. — The  New  York 
the  threatened  reorganization  by  the  dailies  make  much  of  sensational 
governor  or  the  progressive  program  milk  prices  that  J.  J.  Dillon,  long  an 
ut  the  commissioners  will  be  put  into  agitator  for  cheaper  milk,  and  N.  A. 
effect.  The  Commission  has  been  Van  Son  have  been  able  to  place  be 
getting  together  occasionally  and  its  fore  city  buyers.  These  men  have 
policy  of  secret  meetings  and  censor-  been  able  to  bring  fresh  Grade  B 
td  statements  of  transactions  has  milk  testing  3.5  percent  butter  fat  to 
well  nigh  destroyed  confidence  in  the  milk  dealers  who  have  been 
any  of  its  professions  of  endeavor  for  driven  out  of  business  by  the  milk 
the  benefit  of  the  etate.  Even  when  dealers'  trust — at  $2.30  per  can  or 
in  a  position  to  defy  the  governor  5}  cents  per  quart,  allowing  the  re- 
and  be  supported  by  popular  opinion  tailers  to  sell  it  at  7  cents  a  quart 
it,  failed  dismally  and  not  much  more  and  still  make  the  same  profit  they 
is  expected  except  some  Jockeying  in  made  when  handling  milk  under  the 
advance  of  the  next  legislature  and  big  companies.  Farmers  are  getting 
a  statement  of  what  the  commlaelon  3.7  to  4  cents  a  quart  for  milk  this 
has  cost  Pennsylvania  backed  up  month — and  the  trust  is  getting  10 
against  what  it  hae  done  will  about  to  11  cents  in  atores,  and  13  to 
end  it.  15   cents   in   bottles,   delivered.      Mr. 

The  Rural  Schools. — Approach  of  Van  Son  represents  the  farmers  and 
the  time  of  meeting  of  the  National  former  Commissioner  Dillon  donates 
Educational  Association,  which  is  to  his  services  thru  June  to  get  the  plan 
assemble  next  week  In  Pittsburgh  into  working  order.  The  first  day's 
and  In  which  Penneylvanlans  will  sales  were  increased  10,000  quarts. 
take  a  prominent  part,  has  caused  Six  salesmen  are  at  work  with  groc- 
marked  activity  In  the  discussion  of  ers  and  1,000  grocers  are  already 
the  Tcblems  attending  rural  no.hnol  sellinr  milk  at  7  cents  a  quart.  An 
administration  here  and  k  Is  likely  order  for  bottles  has  been  placed  and 
that  some  general  national  policy  la  soon  bottled  milk  will  be  sold  from 
regard  to  the  country  schools  will  be  the  stores  at  8  to  9  cents  a  quart. 
urged,  as  every  state  is  suffering  from  The  trust  will  fight  the  plan  but  the 
the  same  diflaculties  as  Pennsylvania,  farmers  and  other  leaders  are  fight- 
The  reports  of  the  school  district,  ers,  too,  and  It  is  believed  that  noth- 
wbich  are  Just  commencing  to  be  Ing  can  stop  the  new  movement.  The 
filed,  show  very  conclusively  that  Federal  Milk  Commission  has  been 
many  of  them  went  into  debt  to  suflflciently  Interested  the  past  week 
maintain  even  the  minimum  term;  to  call  a  new  meeting.  They  have 
that  teachers  can  not  be  held  unless  protected  the  big  dealers  on  their  13 
there  Is  a  considerable  change  in  the  to  20  cenTs  bottled-milk  prices,  but 
situation  and  that  even  in  event  of  did  reduce  store  prices  a  cent  a  quart, 
consolidation  some  of  the  poorer  dis-  The  Dairymen's  League  and  Sur- 
tricts  will  be  embarrassed  to  keep  plus  Milk. — According  to  recent 
going  Agitat'on  for  a  change  in  the  agreements  with  Borden's  Farm  Pro- 
v'stem  of  distribution  of  state  aid  ducts  Company  the  Dairymen's 
and  for  a  material  increase  is  very  League  has  assumed  the  problem  of 
ppparent  and  will  find  strong  sup-  taking  care  of  the  surplus  milk  of 
port  this  fall  in  many  counties  where  May  and  June.  By  July  15  the 
it  is  proposed  to  address  legislative  League  will  owe  Bordens  enormous 
candidatds  on  this  subject  which  is  sums  for  surplus  losses  in  May.  A 
quite  as  Important  as  the  prohibition  plan  to  charge  such  losses  to  non- 
amendment  sn  the  minds  of  m.any  members  is  causing  adverse  discus- 
people  Failure  of  the  present  state  sion.  Bordens  offer  to  sell  Its  coun- 
Pdmlnistration  to  move  a  year  ago  try  milk  plants  to  the  League  at 
when  the  state  superintendent  called  investment  values,  on  an  installment 
.1  mention  to  the  trouble  that  would  plan,  covering  a  number  of  years. 
follow  unless  the  apportionment  of  the  former  company  to  continue  to 
funds  was  changed  is  much  criticised,   own   such   plants   until  .the   price   Is 

The  Farmer's  Coal.— Another  fully  paid.  Farmers  are  not  willing 
'problem  which  Is  commencing  to  loom  to  put  their  necks  In  such  a  yoke, 
up  m  rural  districts  is  the  winter  fuel  and  will  not  hamper  themselves^ 
supply  and  fuel  administrators  of  as  their  main  object  now  is  to  put 
couniies  have  been  getting  some  the  price  of  milk  down  where  con- 
barbed  questions  about  what  can  be  sumption  will  greatly  increase.  Milk 
expected.  The  farmers  of  the  state  problems  and  methods  of  overcoming 
were  not  sufferers  to  the  extent  of  present  conditions  form  the  subject 
city  people  last  winter  because  of  the  of  constant  debate  now  in  city  and 
fuel  shortage,  but  thus  far  many  of  country, 
them  have  been  unable  to  buy  fuel, 


altho  announcements  have  been  made 
in  newspapers  from  official  sources 
urging  people  to  lay  In  their  winter 
Mipplles.  It  Is  likely  that  state  au- 
thorities will  be  asked  to  assist  in 
straightening  out  this  problem  Many 
complaints  of  no  coal  In  sight  are 
heard. 

The  June  Cold  Wave. — Reports  re- 
foived  here  are  rather  indicative  of 
damage  done  to  com,  cabbage  and 
other  young  plants  In  the  northern 
tier.  Some  statements  told  of  frost 
<ind  while  they  are  not  well  authen- 
ticated there  is  no  question  but  what 
the  cool  weather  has  retarded  all 
forms   of    agriculture    and    hopticul- 


PE1INSYI.VANIA    PAIBS 

County  Town  Date 

York,    Fawn    Grove.    .\ngu»t    7 — 9. 
Berks.    Kutztown.     August    20 — 23. 
Erie,    Corry.    Aujrust    20 — 23. 
Butler.   Donegal  Township.   Auffust  37 — 80. 
Jefferson,    Brook^ille,    Au(ni«t   27 — 30. 
WashinRlon,    Arden,    August    27 — 30. 
Philadelp'hia,    Philadelphia,    Sept.    2 — 5. 
Monroe.    Stroudshurg,    Sept.    2 — 6. 
Bradford.    Towanda,    Sept.    3 — 6. 
Indiana,    Indiana,    Sept.    3 — 6. 
Warren.    Warren,    Sept.    3 — 6. 
York,    Red    Lion,    Sept.    4 — 7. 
Burks,    Quakertown.    Sept.    6 — 7. 
Lawrence,    Pulaski,    .Sept.    10 — 12. 
Susquehanna,     Montrose,     Sept.     10—12. 
Blair,    Altoona,    Sept.    iO — 13. 
Butler,    North    Wawhington,    Sept.    10 — 18. 
Crawford.    Titusville,     8«pt.     10 — 13. 
.lefferiwn,    Punxsntawney,    Sept.     10—13. 
McKean,    Smethport,    Sept.    10 — 18. 


Tioga,   Weatfleld,   Sept.   10— 43. 
Erie,    Wattaburg,    Sept.   .1(Vt— 13. 
Northampton,    Nazareth,    Sopt.    10 — 1^ 
Bradford,     Troy,     Sept.     11 — 14. 
Juniata,   Port   Royal,    Sept.    11 — 14. 
Centre,    Centre    Hall,    Sept.    14 — .20. 
Bradford,    Athens,    Sept.    10 — 20. 
Cameron,   Emporium,   Sept.    17. 
Mercer,    Mercer,    Sept.    17—19. 
Armstrong,   Dayton,    Sept.    17 — 20. 
Cambria,   Carrolltown,    Sept.    17 — 20. 
Carbon,    Lehighton,    Sept.    17 — 20. 
Clearfield,    Clearfield,    Sept.    17 — 20. 
Lctbanon,   Lebanon,    Sept.    17 — 20. 
Somerset,    Meyersdale,    Sept.    17 — 20.    . 
Tioga,    Manafield,    Sept.    17 — 20. 
Wyoming,    Tunkhannoek,    Sept.    17 — 20. 
York,   Hanover,    Sept.    17 — 20. 
Elk,    St.    Mary«,    Sept.    17 — ^21. 
Cheater,    West   Chester,    Sept.    18 — 2J. 
AUegheny,    Imperial,    Sept.    24 — 27. 
Clarion,   Clarion,    Sept.    24 — 27. 
Cumberland,   Carlisle,    Sept.   24 — 27. 
Lycoming,    Hugherville,    Sept.    24 — 27. 
Mercer,    Stoneboro,    Sept.    34 — .27. 
Qreene,    Carmichaels.    Sept.    24 — ^27. 
Berks,    Reading,    Sept.    34 — 2€. 
Luzerne,   Dallas,    Sept.   35 — 27. 
Beaver,    Junction    Park,    Sept.    2-5 — 38. 
Sullivan,    Porksville.    Oct.    1 — 3. 
Washington,    Burgettstown,    Oct.    1—9. 
Bedford,    Bedford,    Oct.    1 — 4. 
Columbia,    Bloomsburg,    Oct.    1^-4. 
Somerset,    Somerset,    Oct.    1—4. 
Wayne,    Honesdale,    Oct.    1—4. 
Lanca&ter,    Lancaster,    Oct.    1 — 5. 
Perry,    Newport,    Oct.   8 — '11. 
York,    York,   Oct.    8 — 11. 
Dauphin,   Oratz,   Oct.    15 — 18. 
Union,    Lewlsburg,   Oct.    15 — 18. 
Venango,    Oil    City,    Oct.    33 — 25. 
Huntingdon,    Huntingdon,   Oct.   30 — Nov. 
Philadelphia.    Philadelphia,    Nov.    5 — 9. 
Mifflin,    Lerwistown,    Nov.    7 — 9. 
Schuylkill,    Noz.   12 — 15. 
Delaware,    Media,    Nov.    26 — 30. 
Adams,  BenderavUle,   Dec.    18 — 20. 

NEW   TOBK   PAIBS 


County  Town  Date 

Livingston,    Caledonia,    August    13 — 16. 
Madison,    DeRuyter,    August    13 — 16. 
Orange,    Middletown,    August    13 — 16. 
Cortland,    Cortland,     .Aueu.st    19 — 23. 
Greene,    Cairo,    August    20— 122. 
Oswego,    Sandy    Creek,    August    20 — 23. 
St.   Lawrence,   Oouvernenr,   August  20 — 33. 
Ulster,    EUenville,    August    20 — 23.. 
Warren,    Warren»burg,    August    20 — 23. 
Wyoming,   War»aw,    Augxut  20 — 23. 
Saratoga,    Ballston    Spa,    August    26 — 30. 
Chenango,     Norwich,    August    27 — 30. 
Lewis,    Lowville,     August   i27 — 30. 
St.   Lawrence,    Canton,    August   27 — 30. 
fiteuben,    Homell,    August   27 — 30. 
SulliTan,    Monticello,    August   27 — -30.. 
Tompkins,     Trumansiburg,     August    27 — 30. 
Washington,   Hudson  Falls,   August  27 — 30. 
Monroe,    Brockport,    August    28 — 31. 
Herkimer,     Herkimer,     Sept.     2—4. 
Columbia,    Chatham,    Sept.    2—5. 
Cattaraugws,    Little    Valley,    Sept.    2 — 6. 
Montgomery,     Fonda,     Sept.    2 — 6. 
Rockland.    Orangeburg,    Sept.    2^-6. 
Monroe,   Rochester,   Sept.   2 — 7. 
Broome,    Whitney    Point,    Sept.    3 — 6. 
Delaware,    Walton,    Sept.   3 — 6. 


5—629 

Xasex,  Westport,   Sept.   3 — 6. 
Jefferaon,   Watertown,   Sept.  3 — 6. 
St.    Lawrence,    Ogdensburg,    Sept.    3 — 6 
Washington,    Canybrid^e,     Sept.    3 — 6. 
Wayne,    Newark,    Sept.    5 — 7. 
Chenango,    Afton.    Sept.    9 — 12. 
Clinton,    Plattsburg,    Sept.    9 — 14. 
Onondaga,    Syracuse,    Sept.    9 — ■14. 
Alleghany,   Cuba,   Sept.    10 — 13. 
Chautauqua,    Dunkirk-Fredonia,     Sept. 

10—13. 
Delaware,    Delhi,    Sept.    10 — 13. 
Jefferaon,    Cape    Vincent,    Sept.    10 — 13. 
Rensselaer,    Nassau,     Sept.    10 — 13. 
Tioga,    Owego,    Sept.    10 — 13. 
Orleans,    Albion,    Sept.    11 — >14. 
Yates,   PennYan,   Sept.    18 — 19. 
Otsego,    Oneonta,    Sept.    18 — 20. 
Albany,    Altamont,     Sept.     17 — 18. 
Allegany,    Angelica,    Sept.    17 — 20. 
Franklin,    Malone,    Sept.    17 — 20. 
Oneida,    Booneville,    Sept.    17 — 20. 
Suffolk,    Riverhead,   Sept.   17 — 20. 
Tompkins,  Ithaca,   Sept.   17 — 20. 
Genesee,    Batavia,     Sept.     17 — 21. 
Brockland,   New  City,   Sept.   18 — 21. 
Ontario,     Canandaigua,     Sept.     19-h21. 
Otsego,   Richfield   Springs,    Sept.    23 — 25. 
Schoharie,     Co'bleskill,     Sept.     23 — 27. 
New   York,    New    York,    Sept.    24 — 26. 
fit.   Lawrence,   Pottsdam,    Sept.    24 — 26. 
fieneca,    VlaTerloo,    Sept.    24 — .26. 
Erie,    Hamiburg,    Sept.    24 — 27. 
Livingston,    Avon,    Sept.    24 — 27. 
Owwego,    Fulton,    Sept.    24 — S7. 
Schuyler,    Watkins,    Sept.    24 — 27. 
Stertben,    Bath,    Sept.    34 — 27. 
Broome,    Binghamton,    Sept.    24 — 38. 
Queens,    Mineola,    Sept.    34 — 38. 
Oneida,    Vernon,    Sept.    35 — 27. 
Wayne,    Palmyra,    Sept.    26 — 28. 
Oneida,    Rome,    Sept.    30 — Oct.    3. 
Chemung,    Elmira,    Oct.    1—4. 
Otsego,   Morris,   Oct.   1^-4. 
Rensselaer,    Troy,    Oct.    1^-4. 
Livingston,    Hemlock,    Oct.    3—4. 
Wayne,    Lyons,    Oct.    3 — 5. 
Yates.    Dundee,    Oct.    8 — 10. 
New   York,    New   York   City,    Nov.    6 — 8. 
Albany,    Albany.    Jan.    16. 
Allegany,    Wellsville,    Undecided. 
Cattaraugus,     Olean,     Undecided. 
Cayuga,    Moravia,    Undecided. 
Dutchess,    Poughkeepsie,    Undecided. 
Madison,    Brookfield,    Undecided. 
Madison,    Morrisville,    Undecided. 
Ontario,     Reeds    Corners,     Undecided. 
Steuben,    Troupjrt)urg,    Undecided. 
Tioga,    Neiwark    Valley,    Undecided. 
Tompkins,    Dryden,    Undecided. 
Westchester,    White   Plains,   Undecided. 
Wyoming,     Perry,     Undecided. 
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HABYI.AKD   FAIRS 


County  Town  Date 

Carroll,    Taneytown,     .August     13 — 17. 
Kent,   Chestertoiwn,   July   30 — 31,    Aug.    1-2. 
Wicomico,    Salisbury,    August    20 — 23. 
Frederick,     Frederick,     Oct.     22 — 25. 

NEW  JERSEY  FAIRS 


County  Town  Date 

Mercer,   Trenton,   Sept.   30 — k)ct.   4. 
Monmouth,    Bed   Bank,    Sept.    2 — 5. 
Burlington,     Mt.    Holly,     Sept.     10 — 13. 
Camden,    Gibbsiboro,    August   30 — Sept.  B«>- 


m 
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Vou  must  run  this  KcCc^ 


It's  Up  to  the  American  Fanner  to  Keep  the 
Spectre  of  World  ^Hunger.  Fsur^in> the  1  Rear, 

The  adoption  of  every  possible  truck  problem.     Small  first 'cost 

means  of  speeding  up  crop  produc-  prompt  deliveries,  high  road  clear- 

tion  is  an  absolute  necessity.  ance,    minimum   operation    costs. 

Manufacturers    and    merchants  mechanical  simplicity— these  are  a 

throughout  the  country  have  prov-  few  of  the  advantages  of  Detroit 

en  that  the  motor  truck  does  in-  Attachments 


i»  , 


i  ■ 


crease  man-power,  cut  labor  costs, 
and  speed  production. 

Progressive  farmers  everywhere 
have  adopted  it.  The  farmer  who 
does  not  put  his  farm  on  a  motor 
truck  basis  is  not 
equipped  as  well  as  he 
shoula  be  to  run  this 
life  and  death  race. 

Detroit   Truck  At 


tachments  offer   the  ^^^         ...^^.-  -     .^ 

farmer  the  ideal  sol-  ^r    AXJj^CHMENTS  "'"^®  ^^^ 


Provide  a  chassis  (Ford  or  any 
other  car) — new  or  old,  take  it  to 
the  nearest  Detroit  dealer  and  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  you  will  have 
the  most  economical,  efficient  truck 

any  man  could  ask  for. 
Capacities  run  from 

one  and  one-quarter 

tons  to  full  three  tons. 

Prices  range  from 
TRUCK  $400.00     to     $675.00. 

"       literature 


ution    of    the  motor  ^        •■••"^•""•^''» •'giving full  details. 

Manufacturecl  and  Sold  by 

The  ParkYiew  Sales  Company,  1685  Gratiot  Ave^  Detroit,  Mich. 


.j,:- 


Urz^'a 


SHOWS  THE  JOB  WE  TURNED  OUT  FOR  ONE  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER 
BOXES  A.ND  BODIES  BUILT  TO  SUIT  EVERY  NEED. 


'W<^^v 


9-480 

The  Future  of  the 

The  Outlook  After  the  War 


Pentts$ftt>ania  Fanner 


Dairy 


the  question  will  be  how  we  ean  all 

eret  T>read. 

The  presdnt  demanA  that  Is  heing 
made  on  the  United  States  for  food 
is  a  good  training  for  us  to  have  to 
prepare  for  what  Is  sure  to  come.  It 
is  time  and  plenty  late  enough,  too, 
for  us  to  improve  our  dairy  pra«» 
ticee  and  get  out  of  onr  ruts.   The 


X 


/ 


The  war's  unprecedented  demand  dltlon.  Such  conditions  will  surely 
for  human  food  coming  on  us  so  sud-  be  a  wonderful  regulator  to  the  pro- 
denly  found  us  in  the  midst  of  plenty   ductlon    of    milk    products    and    will 

and    well    trained    to    extravagance,  make  It  possible  to  realize  the  prop-  "*"*,  ^^  ^®*  ^^^  **'  **"'  "**"•   '^^ 

This  combination   necessarily  caused   er     price     for     milk     wherever    our  Y"  *^*°!°«^  *°  ^®  *^«  turning  point 

a  change  in  the  economic  balance  of  farms  may  be  located.  in  agricultural   and   dairy  efficiency, 

*ut.^^^      -V     _  ,         *       S'Dd  the  sooner  we  realize  it  the  bet* 

h^  nf'  Tr  TT"  ^^T^'/^P^'*^^^^**       The  present  effect  of  the  war  upon  ^er  it  will  be  for  us  and  the  follow- 
er ag^t  ^hTtreyTner  T^h^JJ  oTn^  Jrr.rTnd   Jatr  L^hTnT'rd   f  "d^  "7   T^ 

LtnTcoT  rd^^r'l"  \"^"  ^-^^^  ^^^^  ^"  ^^^^^^  -^'^-  -- trii;'  wehrrer':;! 

extent,  conducted  in  the  loosest  pos-  mously   that   we  scarcely  know  Just  ^u^  ^ur^elves,  as  a  people,  to  get- 
TLZ^Z:           "                ''"■  "?"'    '''""""    '^"'^    '''^^    '°    ^'"^   ting  the  most  out  of  our  oiportunl- 
in    tJl   flL  ■    1...            >,     .   ...n.  ^'\""'  ^""^  ''"''  '^""^  '^'  P'"''"'  '^  tJe«-    It  is  not  so  much  what  the  war 
.  w  nf  /    \^  r              ..     ,  ^t""""  "^^^  "''*•      ^""^  '^'  '"'"^'  ^*   ^»1  do  for  dairying  as  what  we  will 
a  lot  of  cows    hat  were  utterly  use-  that   the   farmers   are   getting   large  ^o  after  the  war  is  over.     Our  peo- 
less    which  cut  Uie  average  produc-  milk  checks   and  the  production   ap-  ^,^  ^,„  j^,,   ^^,^   ^^  ^^^,^   J  ,^ 
tion    of    our    herds    so    low    that    no  pears  to  be  increasing  In  some  sec- 
available   market    price   would   make  tions  at  least.     The  1918  season  bids 
the  cows  profitable.     Then  the  time  fair  to  be  a  banner  year  In  the  pro- 
of year   the   herds    were  to   be   pro-  ductlon  of  milk.  It  Is  difficult  to  make 

ductlve    favored    the    production    of  predictions    that    are    sure    to    work 

,^ ....  «  1  J  «*    ouieuiiiiu     viewpoini,     improve     me 

large  quantities  of  spring  and  sum-  out,  but  It  appears  to  be  a  good  time  q^^llty    of    our    herds    and    seek    to 
mer  milk,    fore  ng   the  pnce   so   low  for    the    dairymen     to     keep      their  ^now    more    about    their    production 

as   to  be   less   than   self   supporting,   profitable  cows   and   raise  all   of  the  ^nd  the  net  profits  as  well J 

Then  allowing  them  to  stand  dry  so  good  and  well-bred  calves  that  they ' 

long  in  winter  when  milk  and  its  can.  The  stock  will  all  be  needed, 
products  were  so  greatly  needed  and  if  not  on  this  side  they  will  be  in 
demanded  good  prices  made  another  demand    "over    there"    at    good    pay- 

^OBS.  ijxg  prices   to   fill   the  vacancy   made         x-       -  ,     

.      Again   there  has   been   no   studied   in    Europe    by    the    consumption    of  "»©»  are  greatly  stirred  over  the  milk 
.attention  given  to  producing  a   first  over  25  million  cattle  as  beef.  Until   situation.      At   the  spring  session  of 
class   article,    and   seeing  to   it   that   these   are  replaced,    the   products,   if  tbe  Cortland  County  Pomona  grange 
fair  paying  prices  were  obtained.  All    obtained    at    «.ll,    muet    come    froan   the  following  resolutions  were  pass 
of  this  had  a  tendency  to  belittle  the  Uncle  Sam 
dairy    business    in    the    eyes    of   the 
trade  and   the   people   generally.     If 


their  opportunities  and  resi>onsibili< 
ties  and  the  need  of  putting  real 
business  into  the  dairy. 

We  must  study  the  business  from 
a   scientific    viewpoint,    Improve    the 


DAIRTMEN  PROTEST  PRICEa 

Cortland    County    (N.    Y.)    dalry- 


ed: 


the  farmer  did  not  stand  up  for  his 
business,  who  would?  He  seemed  to 
think  he  was  an  underling  In  the 
world  and  believed  that  his  rights 
were  just  as  the  other  fellow  chose 
to  make  them. 

About  the  time  of  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  or  before,  the  prices  for 
-'^  beef,  veal,  pork  and  mutton  began 
to  go  np.  The  dairyman  thought 
there  was  no'mtura.  in  the  business, 
80  he  sold  his  veal  calveS  ami  many 
of  his  fat  cows  to  the  butcher.  It  was 
all  right  to  sell  off  some  of  his  cows, 
but  the  mischief  was  done  when  he 
sold  his  calves  Indiscriminately  and 
undermined  the  future  of  his  dairy. 
We  have  not  seemed  able  to  appre- 
ciate that  we  are  manufacturers  of 
human  food  made  of  the  roughage 
we  grow  on  our  farms  converted  thru 
the  medium  of  the  cow,  and  that  if 
we  do  not  have  good  machines,  we 
cannot  get  a  good  and  satisfactory 
finished  product.  After  the  war  we 
will  know  better  how  to  feed  and 
produce  more  economically,  will  con- 
serve our  heifer  calves,  and  select 
the  best  cows  from  them.  Tnen  the 
world  market  will  be  open  to  us  even 
If  we  live  in  a  district  remote  from 
cities  or  even  railroads. 

Condensed  "Milk  Business 

The  raw  milk  will  be  canned. 
dried,  evaporated,  or  made  into 
cheese  and  shipped  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  world.  The  raw  milk 
business,  as  now  carried  on  in  our 
large  cities,  will  be  confined  more 
largely  to  the  cities  located  In  good 
agricultural  sections,  but  the  adver- 
tisement that  condensed  milk  is  get- 
ting now  will  Insure  the  entire 
wortd  the  privilege  of  drinking  milk 
when  transportation  and  trade  con- 
ditions again  become  normal. 

There  will  be  less  flush  and  scarce 
ieasons  that  will  afreet  the  price  of 
the  raw  product.  Milk  will  be  can- 
ned at  or  near  where  it  is  produced 
and.  like  fruits  and  vegetables,  will 
be  put  on  the  shelves  and  sold  direct 
to  tde  eoBtunnfr  lii^ii  wholesome  con- 


,,,  -,     ,  «^    ,     ,     ^.  ,  "Whereas,   the  milk  consumers  of 

AU  Pood  Products  Higher  tj^e  city  of  Cortland   are  paying  12 

We  will  never  see  the  time  again  cents   per  quart    for  milk,   the  same 

when  we  will  put  so  low  an  estimate  price  they  paid  in  January  when  the 

on    the    production    of    human    food,  price  to  farmers  was  twice  what  it  Is 

or  when  it  will   be  so  plentiful   and  now,  and. 

so    ruthlessly    wasted.      The    United  "Whereas,     the     milk     dealers     of 

States   has,   up   to   this  time,  offered  Cortland  are  claiming  over  200  pcR- 

an   easy  existence.     Pood  and  other  cent    profit    selling    for    ?5.64    what 


Oxford's  Briw  Flewer— The  $10,000  Jersey  Cow 


artJoles  of  our  daily  needs  *were 
easily  acquired,  and  we  as  a  people 
lavished  and  wasted  them.  Produc- 
tion has  always  been  In  excess  of  our 
actual  demands,  and  we  have  not 
felt  the  need  of  really  stimulating 
production. 

The  natural  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, If  not  interfered  with,  will 
bring  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren face  to  face  with  the  absolute 
necessity  of  doubling  the  production 
of  agricultural  products  of  the 
United  States,  or  some  of  them  will 
go  hungry.  We  are  told,  and  It  Is 
true,  that  our  population  has  doubled 
once  in  every  25  years.  Davenport 
says  that  in  the  life-time  of  the  child 
born  today,  we  will  normally  have  a 
population  equal  to  that  of  China, 
or  over   foun  :  huitlred/ tmilHon.    and 


costs  them  but  $1.74  per  100  pounds, 
plus  a  slight  bonus  for  increased  but- 
terfat  content  over  the  3  percent  de- 
manded by   law,  and, 

"Whereas,  the  milk  industry  Is  In 
grave  danger  because  of  the  greatly 
decreased  consumption  of  milk  re- 
sulting from  prohibitive  retail  prices, 
with  the  state  and  federal  food  ad- 
ministrators spending  considerable 
sums  of  money  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
educate  the  people  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  great  value  of  milk 
as  a  food  and  the  urgent  need  of  Its 
greater  use  If  the  dairy  herds  of  the 
country  are  not  to  be  slaughtered  to 
a  point  that  will  bring  on  a  scarcity 
of  milk  and  its  products  that  will 
cause  serious  suffering  to  the  race  in 
years  to  come,  and, 

"Whereas,    the   high   retail   prices 
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have  not  conformed  to  the  reductions 
In  the  prices  made  to  the  farm- 
ers from  time  to  time,  but  have  vir- 
tually put  the  food  ont  of  the  reach 
of  the  people,  be  It 

"Resolved,  that  Cortland  Coanty 
Pomona  Orange  Instruct  its  people 
to  carry  out  an  advertising  campaign 
to  acquaint  the  people  of  the  city 
with  the  facts  of  the  situation  and  to 
arouse  them  to  some  constructive 
work  to  protect  their  own  interests 
and  to  help  save  the  dairy  indnstry 
from   destruction." 

Copies  of  these  resolutions  were 
sent  to  the  mayor  of  Cortland  and 
the  mayor  of  New  York  City.  Cort- 
land County  Is  one  of  the  leading 
milk-producing  centers  of  the  state, 
and  the  conditions  in  that  county  are 
typical  of  conditions  all  over  the 
state.  The  dairymen  did  not  want 
to  criticise  the  Government  officials 
and  agreed  that  if  the  dlsproportion- 
al  price  represented  a  just  burden 
that  the  dairymen  had  to  carry  at 
this  time  they  would  carry  their  load 
willingly.  But  they  did  feel  that 
the  city  consumers  should  get  their 
share  of  the  reduction  that  was  made 
in  the  wholesale  prices  for  the  month 
of  June.  Such  reduction  is  not  only 
Just  to  the  consumers  but  it  would 
also  encourage  the  consumption  of 
milk  and  thus  reduce  the  pressure  on 
the  milk  market  and  on  the  market 
of  all  dairy  products.  These  dairy- 
men do  not  hesitute  to  say  that  the 
Federal  Milk  Commission  should  see 
that  the  consumers  get  a  fair  deal 
before  consenting  to  a  reduction  in 
price  to  the  producers. 

The  city  of  Coming,  also  In  the 
heart  of  the  milk-producing  section, 
ha»  arranged  for  a  city  milk-dis- 
tributing plant  and  expects  to  save 
its  milk  consumers  $75,000  yearly 
in  milk  bills.     The  company  Is  cap- 

Itallva^l     n*     •Oe    AAA       -V-—..    «... -,» 
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at   $10  each  to  city  consumers   and 
nearby  dairymen. 

Use  of  Oleo 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Han- 
nibal grange  with  the  farm  bureau 
and  the  Dairymen's  League  of  the 
county,  with  an  attendance  of  115 
fanners.  It  was  found  that  over 
1,000  pounds  of  oleo  were  being  con- 
sumed each  week  by  Hannibal  farm- 
ers, who  are  thereby  going  directly 
agalnst  their  own  interests.  Believ- 
ing this  condition  to  be  quite  gen- 
eral in  milk  producing  centers  of  the 
state,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed : 

"Resolved  that  we  agree  to  refrain 
from  the  use  of  all  brands  of  oleo, 
and  that  we  ask  the  Dairymen's 
League,  the  New  York  State  Grange 
and  the  Farm  Bureaus  to  use  their 
ittflnence  to  secure  similar  resolu- 
tions wherever  possible,  so  as  to  help 
relieve  the  burden  of  surplus  dairy 
products." — P. 


KEW  YORK  MILK  ITOTES 


Kew  Prices 


The  executive  comni4t'tee  of  ~the 
Dairymen's  League  is  considering 
the  July  price.  It  Is  supposed  that 
there  will  be  several  who  will  try 
for  $2.40  for  3  percent  milk,  and  it 
seems  that  price  ought  to  prevail  un- 
less something  higher  is  named.  1 
believe  that  is  the  price  worked  out 
by  Professor  Warrren  of  Cornell  in 
his  yearly  price,  with  percentage 
differentials  for  the  different 
months.  According  to  the  professor 
this  is  the  co«t  of  production  without 
profit.  If  this  be  true,  then  there 
should  be  no  call  for  any  reduction 
from  It.     As   for  us  up  lA/th^.  state 
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who  do  the  producing.  It  seems  thai 
we  will  be  fairly  well  satisfied  with 
cost.  We  can  then  feed  grain  to 
the  cows  without  loss  If  we  do  it 
with  sufficient  thought  and  care.  For 
the  ATerage  test  and  nllowing  the 
freight  differentials  we  will  get 
about  $2.66  and  that  Is  about  what 
feed  will  eost  by  the  hundred.  How- 
ever, we  will  not  be  too  jubilant  for 
we  mftr  g«t  lees  for  the  milk  und 
possibly  pay  more  for  the  grain. 

Fatnre  Adjustments 
What  Is  to  be  the  next  move  In  the 
line  of  milk  price  affairs  ia  wholly 
in  conjecture.  Mr.  Thomson,  of  New 
York,  sayi  that  the  logical  thing  to 
do  la  for  the  producers'  organisa- 
tions of  the  various  cities  to  get 
together  by  representation  and  de- 
cide on  milk  prices  for  the  various 
cities  from  the  Mississippi  or  further 
west  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  Milk 
should  sell  for  less  in  DeMoines  or 
Chicago  that  In  Boston  or  New  York, 
but  there  should  be  some  reason  for 
the  different  prices  and  there  ought 
not  to  be  the  difference  that  was 
found  at  times  last  winter.  If  the 
Commissions  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness as  Is  believed,  then  It  is  Im- 
portant that  the  producers  take  hold 
of  this  problem. 

There  is  still  another  angle  to  this 
affair  and  that  is  for  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration to  appoint  one  eommls- 
s'ion  to  fix  prices  for  the  ckles  of 
the  entire  portion  of  the  country 
mentioned,  making  proper  varia- 
tions for  the  different  citiee.  Wheth- 
er It  is  better  to  leave  this  to  a 
commission  or  for  the  organizations 
of  dairymen  to  do  it  as  an  organized 
unit  Is  a  matter  of  opinion.  From  a 
selfish  standpoint  with  a  desire  to 
avoid  friction  it  will  most  likely  he 
better  to  leave  it  to  the  Commis- 
sion. To  avoid  friction  is  certainly 
important  during  the  war,  and  at  the 
present  moment  It  seems  the  best 
solution  of  a  difficult  matter.  The 
time  must  come,  however,  when  we 
cannot  leave  to  Government  control 
all  of  thefle  affairs.  Perhaps  the 
larger  organizations  will  be  strong 
enough  to  manage  their  own  business 
at  a  later  date  to  better  advantage 
than  now. — ^H.  H.  Lyon,  Chenangro 
Co.,  N.  T. 


S0TBEAK8    FIRST    DT    AXSTSAL 
HAT  CROPS 
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Soybeans  take  first  place  among 
the  annual  midsummer  forage  crops 
used  as  emergency  hay,  according  to 
specialists  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  who  have  tested  various 
other  crops,  like  millet  and  sorghum, 
in  competition  with  soybeans  for  this 
purpose.  Soybeans  are  planted  early 
in  June  or  even  during  the  last  of 
the  month  If  early  varieties  are 
used. 

Drilling  in  rows  28  to  32  inches 
apart  at  the  rate  of  two  to  three 
pecks  of  beans  per  acre  is  recom- 
mended In  view  of  the  present  high 
prices  for  seed.  The  crop  may  then 
be  cultivated  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

The  Medium  Green  variety  has 
yielded  5,402  pounds  of  hay  per  acre 
as  an  average  of  a  five-year  period 
at  the  Experiment  Station,  the  high- 
est average  yield  obtained.  Ito  San, 
Shingto  and  Ohio  9035  have  all 
yielded  more  than  4.800  pounds  per 
acre.  Ebony  is  also  considered  sat- 
isfactory  for  hay. 

The  erop  Is  cnt  for  hay  when  the 
pods  are  well  formed.  Leaves  are 
saved  best  if  curing  is  done  mainly 
in  the  hay  cock. 
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A  business 
that  is  as  big  as  its  job 


KEEPING  a  nation  of  over  100 
million  people  regularly  sup- 
plied with  meat  and  meat  products 
IS  a  big  and  complex  job. 

And  a  still  bigger  job  when  to  it 
is  added  the  needs  of  the  American 
soldier  here  and  in  Europe  and  of 
the  Allies  as  well. 

It  is  a  job  of  converting  the  live 
stock  of  the  West  into  meat  and 
meat  products  and  distributing 
them  in  perfect  condition  over  long 
distances  to  the  consuming  centers 
—the  North,  South,  East,  West 
and  abroad. 

A  job  of  Sttppl3ring  with  unfail- 
ing regularity  products  that  in 
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exact  qualities  and  quantities  need- 
ed, to  the  smallest  out-of-the-way 
village  as  well  as  to  complex  and 
congested  metropolitan  centers. 

Only  organizations  like  that  of 
Swift  &  Company,  with  its  highly- 


specialized  methods  of  meat-dress- 
ing, its  hundreds  of  branch- 
distributing  houses,  and  its  thou- 
sands of  refrigerator  cars,  could 
have  handled  such  a  job  efficiently 
and  at  a  minimum  of  expense  in 
the  present  war  emergency. 

Today  American  meat  and  meat 
products  are  the  recognized  stand- 
ard of  the  world. 

And  the  economy  with  which 
these  products  are  produced  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  today  the 
meat  of  a  steer,  dressed,  is  sold 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
steer  on  the  hoof  I  The  proceeds 
of     by-products,    made    out    of 

WllCH.     \JHK,\^     woo     WCaOlV,    ««CiV<b    tXMOXKa 

this  possible. 

The  size  of  the  job  has  dictated 
the  size  of  America's  pockmg^*^" 
dustry.     Arid-  Amfinca's   packing 
indvictry   has  proved  itself  to  be 
eqiial  to  its  job. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  with  more  than  20,000  stockholders 
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The  Wise    Farmer  will   buy  a 

Olpbe  Sflo  NOW 

•ndavoM  MKber  prMTaMi  d*- 
Uyed  Bblpmenta  later.  Globe  Riloe 
tuiTC  adjuatabledoor  frame  wtth 
ladder  romblned ,  6  ft.  extension 
tool,  window  irae. 

UmtW  Ca*b  and  Early  Sli»»a1 
IKtcounti.  B«7  Naw,  Sfa*  Naw, 
t»j  Newi  Save  Now,  Wrila  Nav. 

QLOBE  SILO  CO. 

^fTWOaw  St.         SMaay.fCT. 


PIPE 


■erond  hand.  Larga  itoek  all 
Blzee  furnlsMd  wRbiHW  tht«Mla 
AconpUnM.  PrompI  tUpmeat. 
I.  F.&IIJI.     416M(mSUrMl 
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ER  AGENTS  WANTED 


Ilea  vanted  ta  ererr  kxaltty  to  own.  ihow  and  aell 
ClaliiwaM  tWaa.  Ubctal  naM-flate  imoSii. 


^■MnvMitedk 
^Hpaa  detail*  t 


F«a  detail*  boe '  witk«  apcclal   introdiKtafy  oBct. 


T«l 


CC.Nt^  \< 


ARcnts  Wanted  R?;gSS23S&X^ 

portiintty  apM*  tlnw  bin  profltn.  Paitiealani. 
jinporten  Braneb  Co.I>et>t.K.M4  Chambers  m..N.Y. 


—  that's  what  thousands  of  farmers 
saT.  who  have  gone  from  the  U.  S.  to 
settle  on  bomesteaas  or  buy  land  in  VV*9t- 
mrn  Canmla.     Canada's  invitation  to  eyery  in- 
I  dusttious  worker  to  settle  in  Maniteka,  SaakatelMwan  or  Albarta  is  es- 
pecially attractive.    She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy,  prosperous 
I  homes  for  themselves  by  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops  to  feed  the  world,  i 

You  Can  Set  a  Honestead  of  160  Acros  FREE 

I  or  other  lands  at  very  low  prices.  Where  you  aan  htty  fo4  farm  land  at  91S. 
to  $90.  par  aoro  that  will  raise  SO  to  4«  knoHola  off  ft.  «wlioat  to  tlia 
aora  —  it  s  easy  to  become  prosperous.    Canadian  farmers  also  grow  i 
wonderful  crops  of  Oata,  Barloy  and  Plai.      Miaotf  Farming  is 

f  albr  aa  profltabia  an  indoatrr  aa  grain  railing.    The  aacellent  graaeaa,  fall  ofna- 
trioan,  are  tha  oalv  food  raqalred  sithar  for  b««f  or  dalrr  parpoaaa.  Good  aebooia 
and  churebaa,  maraeta  convenient,  climate  excellent.     Write  for  literature  wkI  I 
pvtisalan  as  to  tsdooad  railway  rstaa  to  Sopt.  Unaigrstioo,  Ottawa.  Cao..  or  to  I 


BOACPE 


F.  A.  HARRISON 

200  N.  Second  8t«,  Harrisburs,  Pa. 
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j)ont  let  rats  ^ei 
ijourcornprojits 


Corn  stored  carelessly  is  money,  time 

labor  lost. 

A  Martin  Steel  Com  Crib  will  turn  into 

money  every  bushel  of  com  you  grow.     It 

will  absolutely  protcA  your  com  against 

loss  from  tats,  mice,  fire,  thieves,  binis  and 

weather. 


CgCo^ffiSS' 


"Pays  for  Itself** 

The  patented  perforations  and  ventilating 
shaft  of  the  Martin  Crib  create  a  cor.stant 
circulation  of  air  through  the  com  which 
assures  proper  curing. 
A  Martin  Com  Saver  will  pay  for  itself  in 
a  few  seasons.   It  will  last  a  lifetime  and 
needs  no  repairing.  Easily  erected  by  un- 
skilled labor.    If  not  all  we  claim,  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 

Write  for  fiilly  illus- 
trated descriptive  fold- 
er. It  will  help  you 
make  more  money 
from  your  com.  State 
the  number  of  bushels 
you  store.  Agents 
wanted  in  open  terri- 
tory. Address  904 
Keyset  Bldg. 


GENERAL  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

BAUTIMORE.,  MD. 
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Garden  and  Truck  Crops 
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TIMELY  NOTES 


The  Early  Onion  Crop 
Early  onions  from  sets  are  finer 
than  they  have  been  for  years  and 
they  promise  to  sell  very  well  this 
season  as  the  crop  from  California 
is  reported  to  be  very  short  and  the 
Texas  crop  waa  hurt  by  adverse 
weather  and  most  of  it  has  been 
shipped  to  market.  Due  to  transpor- 
tation conditions  western  onions 
should  be  retained  there  for  the 
western  cities  so  that  the  eastern 
growers  might  have  the  entire  mar- 
ket to  themselves.  The  eastern  crop 
u.sually  goes  to  market  in  the  bushel 
hamper.  This  season  all  packages 
are  hard  to  procure,  even  at  enor- 
mous priceo;  hampers  are  selling  at 
1<5  .".'nts  each,   or  more. 

Cantaloupe  Lice 
Just  as  the  first  fruits  are  forming 
on    the    cantaloupe    vines,    the    first 
Infestations    of    the    cantaloupe    lice 
may    usually    be   detected.      The   lice 
will    congregate    on    the    undc:    side 
of    the    leaves    where   they    will    not 
be  seen  by  the  Inexperienced  grower. 
As  these  insects  do  not  eat   the  fol- 
iage, they  cannot  be  poisoned,  there- 
fore,  it   becomes   necessary    to   adopt 
other    means    of    control    or    preven- 
tion.    Control  may  be  had  by  spray- 
ing  a   tobacco   extract   solution   onto 
the   bodies  of   ..he  insects.     Howevir, 
as  the  Insects  congregate  on  *he  ui- 
der  sides  of   i'iC  leaves,  it  is  a  ver/ 
difficult    proposition    to    destroy    the 
pest  unless  the  work  is  done  at   the 
la«t   nnltivation   when    the  vines   are 
turned  upside  down.     A  most  excel- 
lent   and    practical    thing    for    every 
grower  to  do  is  to  go  over  his  field 
carefully    at   the  right   time   to    pick 
out   any   infected   hills.      These   may 
uc  -destroyed  by  placing  a  handful  of 
hay  unilt.-  the  vine  while  it  Is  quick- 
ly  burned.      If   the   grower   attempts 
to   carry   the  infected   hiii   from   the 
orierinal  spot,  the  lice  will  drop  from 
the  disturbed  vine  and  all  the  vines 
along  the  path  will  soon  become  in- 
fested.    Melon  lice  are  rapid  breed- 
ers;  however,  if  the  first  hills  to  be 
infected  are  destroyed,  serious  infes- 
tation   and   destruction   will   be   pre- 
vented in   a  very  practical  and  easy 
way. 

Old  Seed  Better  Than  New 
"Truck    growers    in    the<    northern 
part  of  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  have  a 
reputation   for  knowing  just  exactly 
what   they   are   doing.      Three   years 
ago  I  heard  one  of  them,  Mr.  Charles 
Hulsart  say  that  two  or  three  years 
old  cantaloupe  seed  was  more  desir- 
able than   new  seed  because  the  old 
seed     produced     smaller     vines      and 
more  melons  closer  to  the  hill  than 
new  seed.     It  seemed  rather  strange 
to  me  at  the  time,  but  since  then  I 
have  found   that  the  same  idea  pre- 
vails about  cucumbers,  watermelons, 
squashes,   radishes,  etc.,  not  only  in 
Monmouth    Co.,    but     in    Gloucester, 
Burlington    and    Cumberland    Coun- 
ties,   N.    J.,    as    well.      Naturally,    I 
have  had  to  accept  the  idea  as  a  fact 
and  on  several  occasions  I  have  said 
that   the  Monmouth  County  truckers 
believe    that    they    get    those    results 
from  old  seed:     Now  I  hear  tha:  Mr. 
Chauncey  West,  of  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 
advocates   the  use  of  cucumber  seed 
_,,  ^.v..rry:c.o^^.  c^M, o^p.  ^.  r^  ^  the  grecnhouses  that  Is  from  two 
lMiw"D\'^sQvi'^:'^'^'^''Gro»ma.i*.Y.*io  flv*  y^ars  old   because  such  seed 


is  less  apt  to  produce  excessive  fol- 
iage and  will  produce  more  cucum- 
bers. Mr.  West  is  an  expert  green- 
house man  and  is  one  of  the  best 
selecters  of  vegetables  in  the  coun- 
try and  he  "comes  from  a  distance", 
therefore,  when  his  evidence  is  added 
to  the  testimony  we  will  have  to  ac- 
cept the  matter  as  a  fact.  This 
means  that  we  should  save  a  great 
many  more  seed  this  year,  of  the 
crops  mentioned  above,  than  we  had 
intended  to  save  simpjly  for  next 
year. 


THRESH  THE  FARQUHAR 


Our  celebrated  principle  of  separation 
has  stood  the  test  of  nearly  fifty  years 
service.  Requires  but  minhnum  operat- 
ing power,  yet  threshes  out  all  kinds  of 
grain  without  loss  of  seed. 

The  Farquhar  Rake  Separator  as  iUtU- 
trated  is  •  most  practical  and  economical 
machine  for  the  farmer  woo  does  bis  owa 
threshins.  Easy  to  handle,  atronsr  con- 
struction,  with   ample   separating    and 


Plants      Plants 


AU  leading  varieties  now  ready.  Toma- 
to plants  price  $130  per  1000.  Cabbage 
plants  $1.00  per  1000.  Pepper  plant* 
$3.00  per  1000.  Celery  plant*  ready 
June    10th. 

OROL  LEDDEN,        Sewell,  N.  J. 
Bell  Phone   BJ-2 

Largest  Crou>er  cf  ceftakU  plant* 
in  New  Jeriey. 


Corifaradora  to  tfw  GwemaMni 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

_     CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST  COLORS 
iHofTman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

]si2   Market    Street*    Philadelphia. 


WITT15 

Kero-OO  Engines 

T«i>— «»»»■■€  1  Haw  «lwC—t 

SiiM  Z  to  80H-P.-S«lectYofirOjn 

Ttnaa  —  Olr^rt-f rofD-KK!t»r»  Pflf**.  .,^rtw 

ra  «X;r-SM*«ia*».,<UOO.    Proovt 

■a.nSin.w  r.talac,*  How  to  Judsa 

1**^  reEK-  br  ratara  Mnil.  Pcwtpald. 

WITTC  ENOINC  WORKS 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Pevpir,  Twalt,  tramit  Sprartt.  M 


Vvtitr.  S«M(>iMi,  Ikrtirft.  «n« 
Alto    Asttr.    OtmMl    and    other 


Ci»ni,  CaalMlMrer 
Ctimr.En.  Xil*.  Onlm 
iCM,  NirMra<Mi  pi  ami 

RowCTiiif  pUnti.  ,       ,         ,      .  _.  „ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  X„«*.S!'p^V" 

* r  plant,  that  wlH  bMT  fruit  next  wmmMW.      Alaa  wy»»: 

arkherry.    C.oo»rb»rrf.    riirrant.   Unip.    planta,    rmlt 


Pick  Sugar  Com  Early 

Careful     chemical      analysis     bas 
shown  that  when  sweet  com  is  just 
picked,   it   contains   a   large    amount 
of  sugar;    but   after  it   has   been   off 
the  stalks    four   hours    it   will   have 
lost  half  of  its  sugar  content.     City 
folks  do  not  realize  why  the  com  is 
a  little  flat  when  they  get  it.     Nat- 
urally, they  imagine  they  must  have 
it  very   young  or  it   will   he   tough. 
Therefore,    the   grower   should    make 
an  effort  to  pick  the  ears  just  as  soon 
as  the  kernels  at  the  tips  are  a  little 
over  half  filled  out.  This  pleases  the 
consumer,    the    one    who    is    paying 
the  bill.     Furthermore,  if  the  grower 
will  pick  the  com  just  when  it  reach- 
es the  most  desirable  stage  the  sweet 
com    will    be    lighter    to    haul    and 
above   all   it   will   contain   much   less 
plant   food   than   it   would   if   it   was 
well      filled      out.      Another      thing 
worth    considering    is    the    com    ear 
worm.     By  picking  the  com  as  soon 
as  possible  the  ears  will  still  contain 
the    worms    and    thousands    of    them 
will  be  sent  to  "the  city  markets  with 
the  corn;  but  if  we  wa't  until  the  corn 
is  a  little  tough  the  worms  will  have 
crawled  out  and  will  be  left  in  the 
neighborhood    to     attack    the     next 
planting  of  corn  as  it  becomes  ready 
to   pick. 

A  Visit  to  Long  Island 

I  lately  returned  from  a  ehort 
visit  to  Long  Island.  The  usual  large 
acreage  of  «^rly  potatoes  (Cobblers) 
on  Long  Islaud  is  look-na:  verv  flee. 
The  growth  of  vines  is  very  heavy 
and  All  the  rows.  This  is  somewhat 
different  from  many  of  the  fields 
near   Philadelphia. 

In  talking  with  the  Long  Island 
growers  I  find  they  generally  use 
more  than  a  ton  of  fertilizer  p.^r  acre, 
and  get  the  crop  into  the  market 
just  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
potato  crop  is  followed  by  lettuce, 
turnips  or  spinach.  Many  of  the 
fields  are  planted  with  every  fifth 
row  a  blank.  This  is  planted  about 
June  25  to  Hubbard  squash.  If  the 
growers  around  Philadelphia  should 
do  that  I  am  sure  they  would  have 
to  get  a  crop  of  peas  from  the  fifth 
row  before  the  squash  could  be 
planted. 

Away  out  on  the  eastern  end  of 
Long  Island  the  specialists  in  the 
production  of  Brussells  sprou'^s  were 
Just  getting  ready  to  set  their  plants. 
The  rows  were  spaced  three  fee* 
apart  each  way  and  the  soil  was  weli 
enriched.  Cauliflower  seedlings  were 
Just  coming  up.  The  plants  will  not 
be  set  until  sometime  in  July.  The 
market  gardeners  on  the  western 
end   of   the   Island   have   had    a   very 

good  spring,  apd  just  now  early 
cabbage  is  selling  exceptionally  high 
because  the  submarines  have  check- 
ed shipments  from  the  south. — R.  W. 
DcBauo. 


with 

.. rand 

Loader,  stands  supreme 

Fun  story  of  the  different  Fanmbar 
outfits  is  interestinKly  toU  in  special 
new  Thresher  Catalosue.  Thb  book 
mailed  free  to  srrain  irrowers  on  request 
Write  today  for  your  copy. 
A.  R.  FARQUHAR  Ca .  Ltd. ,  B«c  546 .  Tsrii.  Pa. 

OdMT  Far<iHliur  Took 
i^ciaM aad.BoiUn  Potato  C^mM* 


S«wmills 


1 1  ill  1 1 1 1 1 1  mnD 


Reading  Chemical  Co. 

Our  products  are  the  best  of  their  kind. 

Hennesy**  Scientific   Formula 
Fertilizers 

are  dependable  at  all  times  because 
they  are  scientifically  compounded. 

Hennesy's   Peerless  Brand 
Hydrated  Lime 

will  correct  soil  acidity  at  low  cost. 
Shipped  in  50  lb.  sacks.  Easy  to 
handle,  saving  time,  labor  and  annoy- 
ance  in   handling  and  applying   to  soil. 

Write  and  get  our  prices  and  litera- 
ture covering  all  our  products.  See  for 
yourself  how  you  can   save. 

Reading   Chemical   d. 

25  North  Sixth  Street, 
Reading:,  Fenna. 


Forced  Sale  50  Acre  Farm 
EquipmentIncluded,Oiily$1200 


T-room  hoi>»e.  2  big  barm,  poultry  hoiue.  nprtng 
WaSSrtoVullrftnw,  "to  quick  buyer  rtUri^tmv^z 
ineludea  pr.  horses.wagona.  plowrhairows,  cuiurator. 
mowlDK  machine,  etc  ,  only  S1200.  Pf"  e»;^  J^: 
taiu  page  «  Stroufa  Btt  CaUlogue  of  this  aiMl  other 
fam^lKalM  many  wfth  stock,  toolajrowln*  cropa. 

"""^   E*A.  JrrRoirr  farm  agency 

Dspt.  17ft6.      Land  Title  BJdf..        PhU»<l«lpbla.Pa. 


DAISY  aY  KILLER  g^^^^t^ 

"  niMb  Heat,  clean,  or- 

namental, eonvenient , 
obeap.  Laata  all 
aeaaon.  Made  of 
matal«ean^  spill  or  ti  p 
orert  wUl  not  soU  or 
Injore  anything-. 
Oaaraateed  effective. 
Iiliilij  tmXut.  rrti — ' 
.^^^——^^—^^—^^^.^     txpnm  prepaid  for  fl 

pTS^^^Sll^JO  DeKalb  Aveaa*.  »reoMfa.  »-T» 


Vegetable  PlanU 

MlUlona  of  them.  I^PWllng  varieties  of  Tomato.  Ca^ 
baee.caultnower.  Pepper.  Eu  Pl»nt.  £!^A,^*i.nf 
Leftuce,  Beet  and  Oejery.^<>Br«y  price  »°  P'!p^X, 
by  Panel  Port,  prepaid  .and  ipeetal  prVoe  on  large  ordern 
C.B.  FIELD.  SEWELL.   N.J. 


.A.     TC>r^r<C    Etc. — small    conrtgnment*    frnni 
.j^^  JLLfVIo     nroducers  in  your  territory  bring 
^■Bvvery  nttracflve  prices  NOW.  Prompt  ret unw 
^i<fcg>mw»v«     Hefcf  to  Dunn  or  BradWreet.    fahip 
*-     ua  your  next  case.  _       ^.      .„„,i, 

Zcnltb  Butter  *  Egg  Co..  170  Duaoe  St..  NewYork. 

Vegetable  Plants  ^TWeet'^r^atlT'r.J 

60e:300-tl.20:  Pontpaid.       $225  per  1000  not  prepsm 
Other  planu  In  season.    David  Rodway.     Hartly.  D" 


Get  The 

Thrift  Stamp 

Habit 

We  are  offering  Thrift  Stamps 
to  boys  and  girls  in  exchange  for 
.1  little  pleasant  work  in  their 
spare  time. 

WrUe  for  full  particulars  re- 
garding our  Thrift  Stamp  offer  to 
boys    and    girls. 

PEHNSTLVAHIA  FARMER 

261  S.  3rd  Street.  Phila.,  Pa 


June  29,  1918. 

PENKSTLVANIA  SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS  MEET 


PennsptVania  Farmer 


The  Southwestern  Pennsylvania 
Shorthorn  Breeders*  Association, 
composed  of  Washington,  Greene, 
Payette,  Allegheny  and  Westmore- 
land Counties  breeders,  held  its 
anual  meeting,  June  13th,  at  the 
farm  of  George  Stroenider,  Greene 
County.  While  this  is  a  young  or- 
ganization, only  haying  been  organ- 
ized a  year  ago,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers are  old  breeders  of  Shorthorns 
and  the  Association  has  a  broad  con- 
ception of  the  work  ahead.  Probably 
the  most  advanced  step  taken  by 
the  Association   was  as.  follows: 

"That  the  Association  offers  to  ar- 
range, finance  and  assist  in  locating 
and  purchasing  pure  bred  Short- 
horns for  any  boy  or  girl  who  wishes 
to  start  breeding  Shorthorns.  Those 
wishing  to  start  should  get  in  touch 
with  officers  or  members  of  the  As- 
sociation or  the  county  agent  of 
his  county  for  detailed  information 
as  how  to  proceed.  The  Associa- 
tion extends  full  membership,  with- 
out fee,  for  a  period  of  two  years  to 
any  boy  or  girl  starting  to  breed 
Shorthorns." 

It  was  also  decided  to  hold  a  con- 
signment sale  in  the  spring  of  1919. 
the  time  and  place  to  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. This  being  a  bluegrass  section, 
the  sale  will  probably  be  held  the  la- 
ter part  of  July,  which  time  the  ani- 
mals will  have  put  on  a  nice  finish 
on  the  bluegrass.  Dr.  H.  H.  Havner. 
of  State  College,  gave  some  statis- 
tics on  the  live  stock  situation  of  the 
world.  The  consideration  of  the  food 
situation  on  a  world  basis  is  a  new 
viewpoint  to  many,  but  it  is  one 
that  all  live  stock  breeders  anii  food 
producers  must  take  in  the  future. 
Dr.  Havner  believes  that  there  Is 
an  assured  place  for  the  breeder  of 
good  live  stock  for  many  years  to 
come.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
Shorthorn  breeders  should  give  spec- 
ial attention  to  the  sale  of  their  bulls 
in  the  general  farming  sections 
where  there  are  from  6  to  8  cows 
kept  in  part  for  milk  and  butter  and 
in  part  for  raising  a  good  type  of 
breeding  stock.  Shorthorns  are  in 
demand  in  such  sections  and  they 
work  a  wonderful  improvement  on 
stock  where  they  are  used. 

An  inspection  was  made  of  the 
herd  of  Mr.  Strosnider  and  possibly 
one  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  this 
connection  was  the  most  encourag- 
ing feature  of  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Strosnider's  entire  herd  of  about  30 
individuals  with  the  exception  of 
two  purchased  during  the  last  year, 
have  been  developed  from  one  cow; 
Lida  3d.  purchased  in  1882  at  the 
age  of  8  years  with  a  bull  calf  at  her 
side.  This  cow  lived  until  she  was 
20  years  old,  giving  a  calf  each  year 
until  she  was  18  years  old.  The  first 
calves  Mr.  Strosnider  secured  were 
bulls.  It  is  significant  that  he  con- 
tinued in  the  face  of  these  disap- 
pointments; many  would  have  be- 
come discouraged  of  building  up  a 
herd  with  such  results.  After  this, 
however,  she  dropped  several  heifer 
calves  with  the  result  that  for  sev- 
eral years  past  Mr.  Strosnider  has 
had  his  farm  stocked  to  practically 
its  full  capacity  with  the  progeny 
of  this  one  cow.  He  sold  over  |1,000 
worth  of  bulls  from  her  at  a  time 
when  bulls  were  going  at  less  money 
than  beef  animals  are  bringing  to- 
day. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  com- 
ing year  are  as  follows:  President, 
William  Thompson,  Fayette  County; 


Vice-President,  Andrew  Brov/n.  Fay- 
ette County;  Secretary-Treasurer,  R. 
L.  Munce,  Washington  County. 


KEEP  FLIES  OFF  HORSES 


To  keep  flies  off  horses  and  cattle, 
use  repellents  If  you  want  to  make 
a  thoro  job  of  It.  The  use  of  nets 
on  horses  keeps  some  of  the  flies  off, 
but  since  most  of  the  flies  attack 
about  the  legs,  the  nets  furnish  lit- 
tle protection.  The  use  of  repellents 
will  keep  most  of  the  flies  off  and  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  use  a  net. 

A  moisture  Is  recommended  for 
horses  consisting  of  two  quarts  of 
crude  fish  oil,  one  point  of  crude  car- 
bolic acici,  on  J  ource  of  pennyroyal, 
eight  ounces  of  oil  of  tar,  and  1} 
quarts  of  kerosene.  If  pennyroyal  is 
too  expensive  It  may  be  omitted.  This 
mixture  should  be  put  on  with  a 
spray.  It  Is  not  sticky  and  will  not 
injure  the  hair  or  skin.  If  used 
properly,  one  gallon  of  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  two  teams  for  almost  an 
entire  season.  When  the  flies  are 
troublesome  apply  a  little  of  the  re- 
pellent by  means  of  a  hand  sprayer 
In  the  morning,  again  at  noon,  and 
it  Is  well  to  make  another  applica- 
tion at  night.  This  will  allow  the 
animals  to  eat  and  rest  In  peace. 


"BOYS'  BABY  BEEF  BOOK' 


The  farm  boy  of  today  Is  the  farm- 
er of  tomorrow,  and  It  is  up  to  him 
to  "carry  on"  wh^re  his  father  left 
off  and  do  a  better  job  of  It,  too,  as 
land  gets  higher  demanding  a  high- 
er-priced product.  To  aid  the  boys, 
and  also  the  girls,  th/e  American 
Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion has  issued  a  booklet  with  the 
above  title.  It  contains  pictures  of 
the  winners  in  Canada  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  Baby  Beef  and  Calf  Club 
Contests,  as  well  as  stories  on  the 
Ft.  Worth  Fat  Stock  Show,  Wiscon- 
sin State  and  Canadian  champions. 
Write  for  it  at  the  Chicago  office. 
817   Exchange   avenue. 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  BOTS 


Bota  in  the  horse's  stomach  are 
hatched  from  the  yellow  eggs  which 
are  laid  by  nit  flies  on  horses'  legs 
and  on  their  throats.  If  the  animal 
is  permitted  to  lick  itself  some  of 
the  eggs  or  the  young  maggots  are 
carried  to  the  mouth,  and  they  later 
reach  the  stomach,  where  they  at- 
tach themselves  and  feed  on  the  food 
consumed  by  the  animal.  T.  J.  Tal- 
bert  of  Missouri  College  of  Agricul- 
ture recommends  that  the  eggs  be 
destroyed  before  the  animal  licks 
them  off,  by  rubbing  the  hairs  bear- 
ing the  eggs  li,?htlv  with  a  rag  mois- 
tened  with    coal   oil. 


BTTTTERMILK   FOR  BROOD   SOWS 


In  answer  to  "Subscriber"  Union 
Co.,  regarding  feeding  buttermilk  tq 
brood  sows,  also  your  request  for 
experience,  I  will  state  mine.  For 
a  period  covering  about  nine  years 
I  fed  buttermilk  to  hogs,  brood  sows 
included.  Often  times  I  have  seen 
sows  before  and  after  farrowing 
drink  their  fill  of  buttermilk  with 
no  ill  effects.  Those  same  sows 
would  farrow  from  eight  to  sixteen 
pigs,  and  often  raise  all.  If  "Sub- 
scriber" lost  sows  from  feeding  but- 
termilk, he  probably  had  some  with 
salt  in  it.  No  hog  cares  much  for 
salt,  altho  I  do  not  think  a  little 
would  kill  them. — G.  D.  C,  Chea- 
ter Co.,  Pa. 
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Build  a  CONCRETE 
Vegetable  Storage  Cellar  Now 

Keep  apples,  potatoes,  onions  and  other 
vegetables  fresh  throughout  the  winter 
and  spring.  Store  them  when  gathared. 
Market  them  w^hen  prices  mean  a  profit. 

If  you  own  a  concrete  storcige  cellar,  you 
have  not  only  solved  the  problem  of  even 
food  supply  for  yourself  but  have  helped 
greatly  to  solve  it  for  others. 

Build  a  concrete  storage  cellar  because  concrete 
construction  means  easy  control  of  temperature 
in  storeige — and  concrete  is  rotproof,  ratproof, 
fireproof,  permanent 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  free  storage 
cellar   plans    and  building    instructions 


POIlII.Al!n>X:CNENT.  ASSOOAnON 

Gntc&x  at 
Kas  Citv     Nem 

Concroje  (or  PermanenciB' 


LMlas      I   J.        V 
TV  Inchanapo 
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■EXTRA  SPECIAL 1 

Only    95  pairs    of    these    Hiith-Grad*- 
Comfortablr,    Strong    Weatlier-proof 
MENS    SHOES    offered 
to  95  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine 

$3.49 

Style   exa  ly  as 
pirtured. 
Pay  on  De- 
livery 

ACT 

AT 

ONCE 

Don't  pay  $4.50  or  $5.00 
for  this  wme  shoe.  You 
can  save  the  difference 
now.  Write  for  these 
shoes  ta-(J.iy;  we  guaran- 
tee absolute  satislaotion. 
If  you  do  not  agree  with 
us  that  they  are  the 
greatest  bargain  ever  of- 
fered,ret  urn  the  shoes  at 
ont-e  Hnd  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 


ThisU  . 

Style  N0.455J 
Can  be  had  in 
Blark  or  Tan.       -^ 
Siscs  0  to  1 1 .  Made 
on  the  famous  Munson 
Ijist.       An   Ideal    work 
shoe   that  will  stand  the 
acids  of  the  barnyard. 

FREE 
CATALOG 

write  for  your  copy  to- 
day. Shows  s»rviceable 
shoe  styles  for  Men, 
Women   and    Children. 

UNIVERSAL  SHOE  CO.   0«»t  P.  1S-21  rarfe  Rt*.  N.Y.Cltr 
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Received  $58  More  By  Sending 
His  Old  Bags  To  Us 

An  absolute  fact.  A  Jersey  farmer  brought  tiis  ••- 
sortmeut  ot  old  bag^  to  us  and  asked  ua  wliat  ttMy 
were  worth .  We  told  h Im  and  gave  him  on  tbe (pot 
check  for  (14H  46.  Previously  he  had  t>een  ofterMl 
$90.00  on  the  same  allotment  oi  ba«8.  (Name  vaA 
•ddms  of  farmer  given  to  any  one  on  requen.) 

Ftr  Best  Price  Send  Old  Bags  tiKiitit 

In  biislnesfl  30  yearn  and  absolutelv  dependable. 
You  get  a  iwniarc  And  honest  deal  from  this  con- 
cern. W  c  pay  top  market  prices  and  send  cbeek 
or  pay  cash  Immediately  on  receipt  of  goo  a. 
Write  IIS  fur  price  list  or  bring  your  bag^  to  us 
yourself.  Phone  us,  if  deg  irable,  mad  com- 
pare our  prlce-t  with  others. 

DAVID  N.  KNOrrS  Sun,      104  Cillnrlilll  St.  PMIa.,  fx. 


PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 

we  won  14  flrsta  »nd  8  JW  pris'«  N.YJ-tate  1917.  "It 
pays  to  buy  the  best;"  send  for  catalog.  Book  your 
orrlcrs  early  for  191 S.  HFNHY  L.  WARDWe£l. 

BOX  Z.  8PRINGF1KLD  CENTER,  nTy. 


Fnr  ^'llA  *^***  ^**  W.oo  and  »3.60  bushel.     Sot 
ror  naie  Beans  ta.SO  and  ss.OO  bushei.    Cr.meM 
Clover  Seed  $1,5.00  bushel. 
JEOSEPH  .  HOIXAZD.  MILFORD.  DEL. 


Which  Do  You  Prefer  ? 


For   the    big   healthy   ones   feed^ 

MARTINS  TANKAGE 


k. 


% 


Please  mention   PennsyTvaiila  Farmer   when  writinc;  to  advertisers. 
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Pennssftvania  Farmer 


J«B*  89,  lfl8. 


POTATO  GRADES 


Waehington,    D.    C. 


most  immediate  attention.  The  com-  BLACK 
mlttee   voted    unanimously   in    favor 
The  Depart-  of  grading   all   New   Jersey   potatoes 


OR     YELLOW 
WANTED 


LOCTTST  iotiee  of  apples,  and  with  the  tcl- 
lowing  comments  Js  designed  to  be 
of  epeclAl   value  to   those  intereeted 


ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  and  went  on  record  as  offering  their  Farmers  who  have  good  locust  tim-  in  the  marketing  of  early  apples,  by 
Administration  Jointly  recommend  assistance  to  the  Pood  Administra-  ber,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  acquainting  them  with  conditions 
and  urge  the  adoption  of  the  follow-  tlon  in  enforcing  their  rules.  In-  ship  treenails  will  do  well  to  com-  in  the  compeUng  districts.  There 
iBg  grades,  which  in  their  opinion  formation  was  received  that  the  municate  with  the  purchasing  divi-  are  in  United  States  four  large,  well 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Food  Administration  has  no  inten-  sion  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpor-  defined  districts,  which  produce  early 
Reserve  Board — which  has  author-  tion  of  fixing  prices  on  potatoes.  ation,  which  announces  that  it  will  apples  in  large  quantities  for  the 
ized  the  making  of  loans  for  ware-  "A  committee  was  appointed  to  give  prompt  attention  to  inquiries  commercial  market.  Prospects  la 
house  receipts  on  properly  graded  confer  with  the  New  Jersey  State  from  those  wishing  to  be  put  In  the  two  eastern  districts  follow, 
potatoes — as  well  as  the  needs  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  touch  with  treenail  manufacturers.  Coastal  early  apple  district. — New 
growers,  dealers  and  consumers:  representatives  so  that  much  needed  Production  and  Bnying  of  Treenails  Jersey  and  the  Delaware  peninsular. 
"U.  S.  GRADE  NO.  1"  investigation  and  experiments  on  Centralized  Early  varieties  in  this  district  at 
"This  grade  shall  consist  of  sound  potatoes  might  be  developed  and  car-  Making  treenails  is  distinctly  a  present  indicate  condition  of  72  per- 
potatoes  of  similar  varietal  charac-  ried  out  along  the  most  essential,  business  in  itself.  There  is  a  very  ^ent  or  a  production  of  121,000  bar- 
tertstics,  which  are  practically  free  timely,  and  practical  lines.  large  percentage  of  waste  in  manu-  ygig  commercal,  as  compared  to  a 
from  dint  or  other  foreign  matter,  "This  committee  met  with  the  di-  facture,  partly  because  locust  is  a  ^^jj  figure  of  101,000  barrels  in 
frost  injuryr  sunburn,  second  rector  and  potato  men  of  the  exper-  very  defective  wood  and  partly  be-  1917.  Baskets  are  largely  used  in 
growth  cuts,  scab,  blight,  dry  rot,  iiment  station,  and  it  is  believed  that  cause  the  shipbuilding  specifications  giiipping.  Monmouth  County,  N.  J., 
and  damage  caused  by  disease,  in-  the  results  of  that  conference  will  are  very  exacting.  Most  if  not  all  of  ^hich  ships  many  cars  of  Graven- 
sects,  or  mechanical  means.  The  mean  the  carrying  on  of  the  most  the  manufacturer's  profit  is  likely  to  gtein.  Red  Astrachan,  English  Cod- 
minimum  diameter  of  potatoes  of  the  extensive  and  important  potato  come  from  knowing  how  to  dispose  jj^  ^nd  Wealthy  to  the  New  York 
round  varieties  shall  be  one  and  work  ever  carried  on  in  the  state,  of  such  material  advantageously,  market,  shows  a  78  percent  condl- 
seven-eighths  (1%)  inches,  and  of  "The  executive  committee  held  The  Individual  farmer  or  small  mill-  tion  Season  is  two  weeks  advanced; 
potatoes  of  the  long  varieties  one  their  last  meeting  just  before  Mem-  man  is  seldom  in  a  position  to  do  considerable  blight  showing  up,  Bur- 
and  three-fourths  (15)  inches.  In  ©rial  Day,  Dr.  Mell.  T.  Cook  led  the  this.  Farmers  having  locust  to  dis-  Hngton  County,  N.  J.,  reports  81  per- 
order  to  allow  for  variations  incident  discussion  on  the  certification  of  pose  of  will  therefore  do  best  to  get  cent  prospect  for  early  varieties. 
to  coifamercial  grading  and  handling.  New  Jersey  second  (late)  crop  seed,  in  touch  with  some  established  tree-  There  is  a  good  crop  of  Early  Ripe, 
five  per  centum  by  weight  of  any  lot  Because  most  of  the  diseases  which  nail  manufacturer.  There  is  some  coddling  moth  injury 
may  be  under  the  prescribed  siae,  certification  is  to  avoid  are  not  pres-  How  to  Market  Locust  ^*  ^a<^^  ^^  labor  prevented  proper 
and,  In  addition,  three  per  centum  ent  in  New  Jersey,  no  action  was  what  the  farmer  can  expect  to  get  spraying  in  some  of  the  orchards. 
by  weight  of  any  such  lot  may  be  taken.  ,0,  ^^g  locust  will  vary  with  the  Delaware  shows  a  condition  of  «8 
below  the  remaining  requirements  of  ..yoUo^jng  the  reports  of  several  grade  of  the  timber  and  the  cost  of  percent  and  produces  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  early  apples  in  this  coas- 


this  grade. 

"U.   S.   GRADE  NO.    2" 

"This  grade  shall  consist  of  pota- 
toes of  similar  varietal  characteris- 
tics, which  are  practically  free  from 
-*»•"•  '^jury  and  decay,  and  which 
are  free'-m.^^m  serious  damage  caused 
by  dirt  or  othv,  foreign  matter,  sun- 
bum,  second  gi-o^.t>i_  cuts,  scab, 
blight,  dry  rot,  or  other  disease,  in- 
sects or  mechanical  metoT^g  The 
minimum  diameter  shall  be  one'*«u«- 
one-half  (11)  inches.  In  order  to 
allow  for  variations  incident  to  com- 
mercial grading  and  handling,  five 
per  centum  by  weight  of  any  lot 
may  be  under  the  prescribed  size, 
and,  in  addition,  five  per  centum  by 
weight  of  any  such  lot  may  be  below 
the  remaining  requirements  of  this 
grade." 

For  the  purpose  of  the  above  rec- 
ommendations no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  provide  grades  for  jyotatoea 
of  extra  finer  quality  and  size,  or  for 


Well  Graded  Potatoes  Bring  the  Highest  Prices 


tal  district.  The  district  about 
Wyoming  or  Kent  (bounties  indi- 
cates 75  percent  of  a  crop,  Transpar- 
ent and  Williams  Early  Red  promis- 
ing in  most  cases  a  full  crop.  Red 
Astrachan  and  Early  Ripe  are  more 
spotted.  Sussex  County  reports  a 
much  lighter  crop,  indicating  50  per- 
cent condition  due  partly  to  storm 
injury  the  latter  part  of  April.  About 
Bridgeville  Red  Astrachan  are  full, 
also  the  older  Transparent  trees; 
younger  trees  have  a  poor  crop. 
Transparent  will  begin  moving  the 
last  of  June. 

SHENANDOAH  -  CUMBERLAND 
DISTRICT. — This  district,  Including 
the  territory  from  Staunton,  Va,,  to 
Chambersburg,  Pa,,  and  tributary 
counties,  at  present  indicates  a  crop 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  It  has 
a  condition  of  55  percent  or  approx- 
imately 110,000  barrels  of  early  ap- 


lots  of  potatoes  composed  of  different  committees  and  a  lively  discussion  laying  it  down  at  the  mills.  Sonlo  pies,  located  principally  in  Wash- 
varietal  characteristics,  or  for  pota-  on  grading,  the  following  telegram  manufacturers  buy  the  timber  on  ington  County,  Md.,  Berkeley  C>un- 
toes    under    the    minimum    diameter   was  sent  to  the  United  States  Food   the   stump,    others    by    the    cord    or  ty,    W.    Va.,    and   Frederick   County, 


and    other    requirements    of    U.    S. 
Grade  No.  2. 

Unless  shipped  in  bulk,  potatoes 
of  U.  S.  Grade  No.  1  should  be  placed 
only  in  new,  clean  sacks  or  barrels, 
which  should  be  well  filled,  securely 
sewed  or  covered  and  in  addition  to 
any  necessary  statements  or  marks, 
should  be  plainly  marked  "U.  S.  No. 

I." 

Containers  of  potatoes  of  No.  2 
grade  also  should  be  plainly  marked 
"U.   S.  No.   2." 


NEW  JERSEY  POTATO  GROWERS 
MEET 


Administration: 

"•Will  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  enforce  grade 
standards  on  all  potatoes  for 
shipment?  Will  dealers  for- 
feit license  if  they  ship  un- 
graded potatoes.  New  Jersey 
State  Potatoes  Association  needs 
definite  advice  at  once.'  " 

The  following  reply  was  received: 

*  "Yes,  potatoes  must  be  grad- 
ed according  to  U.  S.  standard 
grades.  Violators  of  Food  Ad- 
ministration rules  subject  se- 
vere penalty.*  " 


■thousand  feet,  in  which  case  the  Va.  Washington  County,  Md.,  has  a 
farmer  can  do  the  cutting  himself,  large  acreage  of  early  apples  about 
Selected  stock  will  bring  the  best  the  town  of  Hancock.  The  crop  here 
prices,  especially  when  the  manufac-  is  about  60  percent,  Martinsburg 
turer  has  drawn  bis  specifications  district  indicates  a  light  crop.  Key- 
high  so  as  to  get  the  best  grades  eer  and  Romney  sections  in  West 
only,  Virginia  indicate  about  half  a  crop 
Owners  of  locust  desiring  to  be  with  orchards  very  spotted  and  fruit 
put  in  touch  with  a  treenail  manu-  not  setting  in  many  orchards  Tei- 
facturer  should  address  the  Purchas-  low  Transparent  is  the  principal 
ing  Division,  Emergency  Fleet  Cor-  early  commercial  variety  in  the 
poratlon,  Washington,  D.  C  Full  in-  Shenandoah  -  Cumberland  district, 
formation  should  be  given  as  to  the  Baskets  will  be  largely  used  for  ship- 
nature  of  the  timber,  its  approximate  ping, 
quantity,  and  the  location  with  ref-  . — 


erence  to  the  nearest  shipping  point. 
The  name  of 
shipping  poll 


Waste  reclaimed  is  ground  regain* 


Fight     to    conserve;     conserve 


to 


,  .  ,                     w,7^L"''''/  ""^  !  summer  meeting  ,j,he  name  of  the  railroad  serving  the      . 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  re-    was  discussed,   and   it   was   felt   that  ^^^^,^  ^,^^  ^^     ,^^^    •«! 

port  of  a  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey   such    a   meeting   should    be    held    |n  *'*'»*'"    •- 
Potato    Growers'    Afwociation     which   the  early  part  of  July  In  Monmouth 

appears  in  the  Market  Growers  Jour-  County,   and  a  committee,  composed  SPEClAl     REPORT     POR    EARLY   fight, 

nal:  <>'  ^-  ^^«a  Moreau,  O.  C.  McDowell,  APPLES  

•The     probleme    of    the     Tarloue  and  Waller  L.  Mlneh,  was  appointed  To  waste  is  to  give  "aid  and  com 

counties  were  discussed.     The  prob-   to  arrange   for  the  detaille.— R.    W.  The  early  apple  report  is  the  first  fort"  to  the  enemy — and  that  U  trsa 


JuM  29,  tSlt. 


Penfrnptvania  Earmtr 


Vif'^ai 


^PoU^rp 


GSmXt  FOR  POtTLT&Y  HOITSE 
FLOORS 


VATIOVAL     9«UITRT     FEDE&A). 
TXOX 


It  is  hardly  likely  that  maa!^ 
poultrymea  will  go  to  the  expanse 
of  building  new  honeee  this  year 
with  the  present  high  ceirt  of  build- 
ing materials  and  the  scarcity  of  la- 
bor. Old  houses  may  be  remodeled 
to  afford  greater  eflAclency,  however* 
and  to  provide  for  the  increased 
flocks  that  will  have  to  be  housed 
when  winter  quarters  are  required 
in    the  fall. 

The  use  of  cement  floors  la  poul- 
try houses  has  been  advocated  by 
many  poui>trymea  and  as  heartily 
condemned  by  as  many  more,  l  am 
sure  the  latter  are  blaming  the  ce- 
ment floors  for  being  damp — Its 
principal  objection — when  the  fault 
does  not  lie  with  the  material,  but 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
laid.  I  have  had  cement  floors  which 


M  '  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Couneil  of  the  National  War  Emer- 
gency Poultry  Federation  held  itt 
Chicago,  June  16-11,  by-laws  to  gov^ 
era  the  Federation  were  completed 
and  adopted,  thus  assuring  a  nation- 
wide and  complete  poultry  organi- 
zation during  the  war  which  has 
been  qreated  for  the  purpose  in- 
dicated by  its  name.  This  Federa- 
tion movement  grows  out  of  the  big 
conference  of  poultry  interests  held 
In  Chicago,  March  29-30,  reports  of 
which   were  widely  circulated. 

Officers  of  the  Federation  have 
been  chosen  to  serve  until  the  July 
meeting  of  the  Advisory  Council 
which  will  be  held  in  Chicago  be- 
ginniag  the  third  Wednesday,  at 
which  time  there  will  be  at  least  a 
two-day  session  with  an  interesting 
progrram  bearing  on  the  work  already 
in  hand  and  to  follow.  Prepara- 
tion of  this  program  is  under  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Jas  E.  Rice,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  who  expects  to  have  Dr.  Mc- 


Esr 


*  n  i« 


',-i'*-  ii  ''a  T*-  * 


w  %  "1 


Ample  Preparations  Por  a  Big  Honey  Sarvest 


l«m  of  grading  eeeme  to  demand  the  DeBaun," 


of  its  kind  to  be  issued  on  early  var-  son. 


were  so  damp  as  to  be  a  menace  to 
the  health  of  the  flock  aad  required 
the  conversion  of  the  building  to 
some  other  use.  The  fault  lay  in 
the  constru<|tlon  of  the  floor.  A 
cement  floor  properly  made  is  as 
dry  as  any  other  floor. 

A  cement  floor.  If  properly  built, 
is  cheaper  and  more  sanitary  thaa 
a  wooden  floor,  lasts  longer,  is  eas- 
ier to  clean  and  is  rat-proof — the 
latter  a  big  factor  in  Its  favor.  If 
your  land  is  fairly  level  and  sand, 
stone  and  gravel  are  to  be  had 
in  your  locality  for  the  hauling,  then 
the  best  and  cheapest  floor  for  your 
poultry  house  is  cement. 

The  floor  should  be  raised  at  least 
six  inches  from  the  level  of  the 
ground,  filling  in  with  stones,  gravel 
and  flaally  sand.  I  have  had  good 
results  by  laying  tar  paper  over  the 
sand.  The  cement  Is  then  laid  on 
the  paper,  making  the  floor  warmer 
and  preventing  water  from  entering. 

A  concrete  foundation  should  ex- 
tend below  the  frost  line.  A  trench 
one  foot  wide  and  from  two  to  three 
feet  deep  should  be  dug.  Fill  this 
trench  to  within  a  foot  of  the  top 
with  stones;  then  fill  the  balance 
with  cement,  carrying  the  wall 
ab»Ht  six  inches  above  the  ground 
level.  Before  the  cement  hardens  it 
is  advisable  to  place  bolts  every  10 
or  \^  feet  to  hold  the  sills  in  place. 

The  principal  requirement  of  a 
good  ponltry  house  is  that  it  should 
be  absolutely  dry.  Dampness  causes 
roup,  unhealthy  birds  and  a  scarcity 
of  eggs  Just  at  the  time  when  they 
are  al  their  highest  figures.  I  have 
found  a  cement  floor  built  according 
to  this  plan  to  be  dryer  and  easier 
cleaned  than  either  a  board  or  dirt 
floor.  I  have  remodeled  several  old 
poultry  honses,  placing  cement 
MOOTS  and  foundations  in  them,  and 
•n  no  case  has  there  been  any  trace 
of  dampness. — A.  J.  Bradley,  Mont- 
<omery  Co.,  Pa. 


Collum,  the  famous  tood  research 
chemist,  attend  the  meeting  and  de- 
liver an  address. 


REPORT  OF  VINELAND  ECKJ  LAY- 

ma  AKD  BREEDING  CONTEST 

FOR  MAY,  1918 


Second  or  Yearling  Year 


The  production  at  the  end  of  May 
was  76,130  eggs,  or  an  average  pro- 
duction to  date  of  31,2  percent.  The 
production  for  the  month  was  17,- 
548,  a  production  of  56.6  percent, 
*  The  special  cash  prizes  for  the 
month  hare  been  awarded  -  as  fol- 
lows: To  pens  Nos,  41  and  76  for 
the  highest  production  for  any  *of 
the  pens  for  the  month,  having  laid 
24  5  eggs,  a  production  of  79  percent. 
These  pens  are  White  Leghorns. 
Pen  41  is  owned  by  ,\valon 
Farms.  Connecticut,  and  Pen  76  by 
P.  O.  Piatt.  Pennsylvania,  To  hens 
Nos,  414  and.  930  for  the  highest 
Individual  production  for  the  month* 
each  hen  having  laid  31  eggs,  a  pro- 
duction of  100  percent.  These  hens 
are  both  White  Leghorns.  No. 
414  Is  owned  by  Avalon  Farms,  and 
No.  «30  Is  owned  by  Mr.  W.  K.  WIx- 
son.   Pennsylvania. 

A  table  follows  showing  the  per- 
cent production  for  the  month,  and 
to  date  for  each  of  the  breeds  repre- 
sented: 

Breed  May    To-date 

White    Leghorns     67  *7-2 

Black  Leghorns    61.7  36.8 

Buff    Leghorns     58.5  S3.7 

Columbian  Wyandottes   45,4  33,6 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 44. 6  86,6 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.44.2  87.6 

Columbian   Plymouth 

Rocks     ...43.5  86.4 

White    Wyandottes    ....48.8  35.6 

Rhode  Island   Reds    ....88.8  84.2 

Buff   Wyandofttw    .,..8l.t        t%.1 


DELCOLIGHT 

Keeps  the  Young  Folks  on  the  Farm 

Delco-Light  by  supplying  plenty  of  dean 
economical  electric  light  and  furnishing  Elec- 
tric Power  to  pump  water  and  operate  smsdl 
machines,  makes  the  home  a  better  and  more 
enjoyable  place  to  live.  It  gives  the  young 
folks  the  advantages  and  comforts  that 
formerly  attracted  them  to  the  city. 

TMethljight  ia  a  complete  deetrie  light  and  poioer 
fUml  for  farmland  mbtirban  home*.  Eaay  to  aper- 
I0U,  eeonomictUt  very  effieient. 

The  Domestic  £nsrin«ering  Co* 
Dayton,  Okio  ^ 

J.  S.  Snydsr.  j!mC'yi\ 

8M  N.  Broad  St.,   PhiU.,  Pa. 

Saburbaii   Electric  Derelopiiiedt   C«. 
34^344   3rd  Ave..     Pittsbw«h,  Pt. 
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This  Young  Lady  Elams 

$1000  A  Year  and  Expenses 

A  CTING   as  our  representative  collec- 
ting   renewals    and    soliciting   new 
subscriptions  to  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 

l^E  want  to  engage  a  large  Dumber 
of  representatives  to  handle  the 
great  numl>er  of  renewals  for  Pwinsyl- 
vania  Farmer  which  fall  due  during  the 
next  few  months. 

\\rE  need  men  and  women — of  good 

address  and  personality — to  act  for 

us  in  their  home  territory  or  to  traN'el. 


ELIZA   A.  CHARLES, 

IN  your  own  locality,  among  the  persons  you  can  reach,  are 
doubtless  hundreds  of  our  readers  whose  subscriptions  are  about 
to  expire.  Most  of  them  will  renew.  They  will  do  so  through 
you  if  you  interview  them. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars  regarding  our  liberal  terms  to 
agertta,  stating  whether  you  can  devote  full  time  w  part  time 
to  the  work. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,    2€1  S.  Third  St.,  Philn.,  Ptu 
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I2_e36  Pennsytvania  Farmer  J"'^*  29.  1918. 

_     .M  .^  OuitA    ft    BDrlnklinr    of    »ew    crop    Myploi        Poultry.— Dressed    oJd    ehlclceiMi.      fl.25@    be»Ty,    f  17.25®  17.40;    inixed    and    Yorkers 

S   J^  W  ^  from   D*Uwftre    are    beffinnine    to  ttike   th^        1.75;    dressed    youne    chicken*,    fl.25    e«eh;    f  17.40@17.50;       ligrht       Yorkers        IIT-IS® 

n/t  ^^^§§M^£%r  €^   Iw^ar^nc'^'^Miny    oTth^^*   ale    «treLely    livo 'chickens    /l.TsI 2   pair;   live  old  ohiok-    17.90;     pl^    i\'^''®^'''     ""f^''      »"® 

^rjiU#      fVw£l9  Fancy   NO     rTuit'Towe'v'J?    iV  ilf Vd""-  ^elet^b^fe"    a'nd    Fruits.-New    peas.    20®,  "shVa'Sd*  famra.-Recoipt..    1.400;, .J<m 

*     ^»  ^^^      •  Wm#  V»^  Srnd^?f2  50@3Slr   hampe"    Oan'^^oupe.  25c    4   pk;    new  beans    25@30c    %    pk;    to-  «°d   easy;  •PjJ"*   1*»»^».,-^18®20.   ye.^^^^^ 

are    now    in    fairly    liberal    supply,    but    de-  matoes,  20o  box;  lima  beans,   18c  pint;  spin-  ♦la®!?;    wethers,    »13-50@14;    ewe*.    M@ 

PTITLA-DELPHIA  PRODUCE  "-ndTs    active    and    g^    prke^  are    pre-  ach.    20c    %    pk;    old    potatoes     8@12c    per  12.50;   mixed  Bheep.    »12.50@13. 

SaJhAVXAArnUX,  rAVlfUUa  v.iiing.    standard   crates   are   selling   at   »3.25  H    pk;    40@75c    bu;   new   potatoes     25@40c                                        

@4;     ponies    at    $3(5  3.50.     and    flat    crates  H    pk;   aweet  potatoee,   25 @ 80c    %    pk;    let-  Baltimore,      Md.,      June      24.— Sheep    aiHl 

P>.jua«lnhia    Pa     Jnne  24.   1918.  «*   ?1.25@1.75.      A   few   Honeydews    sold    at  tuce.    5@12c    head;    beets.    6c  ^nch,    rasp-  Lambs.— Choice,  fat.  sheep,  9®  10c;  fafr,  6@ 

W1.M.  th„   «ff!r&  of  new  W»tatoe8  hire  J4    per    crate.      Watermelons    are    unusually  belies.  15@20c -box;  .pples.  35@40c J4  pk.  g       inferior,  rough,    $2.50@4:   old  bucks,   as 

f^w«*»t    hf «vv  *thia  week   M   tbey    were  scarce  for  this  season  of  the  year,   and   high  Gram    Market.— Milling    wheat^      »2    bu.  ^'         „       ' .n4  *  c'ondition.     rt@8<5.       Sprii»« 

A     ?h?v    tre    sIm    fijly    Siaf  to    4e   de-  prices  are  prevailing  on  fancy  Jarge   melons,  rye.    ?1?0:   <«^.    80c;    ajelled    corn     »1  50;  ^^^     ^^^.        ^^^    ^q^^^          ,  ^^  ,.i,,   jj 

.St,    they    are    sua    fuJly    ^^^^Jy''^\^j^i  with   smaller  sizes   selling   lower   accordingly.  No.    1    timothy    hay,    »20    ton;    mixed    hay,  ^^^                                              *^ 

V^^-  « JAYn.,  Tf  Ls^ne^s  on  Sday  morn-  On    Monday    one    car    aWaging    28    .to    30  »18:   wheat  straw,  »14;  oat  i>tra^,   »10.  ^^3^^,   Cattle.— Young,    fat   steers,    in   prime 

a>t  the  «Pe^»^jf  ,**;„"J**'°g  r-ther  ^  ^eak  feel-  pounds   each   sold   at  »600   per   car,    while   »  ^^»«.    ,.»^t>1/,t.    mai.»-t..i.  condition,   13®  15c;   steers,  12®  14c:  oxen,   S 

:ng.   *«»<}.  *"]^«»^"''  u  was   not  fo^  long,    as  smaller   car  averaging  about   20  pounds   sold  YORK   PBODUOE    BIAEKET  @ioc;     buills,     8@llc;     lirge,     young    cows, 

,ng   at  the  ^^^^'l^''^^^^^^J^lX    and   by   the  at  f225  per  car.                                                                                              in   good  order.    8® lie;    cows,    i4or   to   med- 

VA'^X    market    was    strSg'.t    about    the                                       Poultry  York.  Pa.,  .Tune  24.  1918,  ium^lfrades.    5@ec;    fiesh    cows    with    calf, 

IZl  bMis   as   the   closing   pfices    last   week.        Altho    the    supplies    of    live    poultry    have  There    was    good    attendance    at    the    city  f50®90.,  ,       •           .       „^...„„ 

Extern    Shore    potatoes    have    been    bringing  been     somewhat     heavier     this     week,     there  markets    during    the   past   week.      As   a   rule.  Live  Pigs^Pige.  ••  to  sise  and  condit'^n. 

fhl  highest  i>rices  of  any  on  the  market  this  has  been   quite  an  active  demand  and  prices  all  kinds  of  produce  is  selling  somewhat  bet-  apiece,    f4®«;    shoats,    apiece.    S8    to    siae. 

week       These    have   sold    at   $3.25®3.5C    per  on    fancy    stock    are    being    well    maintained,  ter   than   during    the    same    period   last   year.  f«@8. 

wr;i      with    some    sales    at    *a.75.       These  Fowls   are    selling   at   32® 34c    per   pound   as  Eggs   and    poultry    are    scarce.  Calves.— Choice.       hjndyweight,       17%  @ 

n?ic«    a7e    for    prime    No.    1    stock.       No.    2  ,<»  quality.   Spring   chickens   are   ruling   about  Eggs.— 32®35c    per    dozen.  18c ;    do     heavy,   fat,    16Vi@17c;   MOd  ▼e.ls. 

^tatoes   from   all   sections  have   been    seUing  steady   at    foraer    prices,    which    are    as    fol-  Butter.— Country,    45@48c    lb;    separator.  l«^@17c;    heavy,    smooth,  fat   cailTes.    head, 

f^nm    1125 ffi 2    per    barrel.      A    few   potatoea  lows:   Spring   chickens,   not  Leghorns,   weigh-  50c  lb.     Milk.   10c  quart.    ^           ,^        .^  »18@<20;    heavy   or    rough    calves,    «14@15; 

X    New   Jersey    have    made    their    appear-  i„g   i%^6f2    lbs.   each.    50® 55c;    1@1H    lh».  Poultry.— Springers,     85 @40o    lb;       heiM.  smaU,    thin    calveSt    W@10. 

V^    thil     week      but     in     hardly     sufficient  each    46® 48c.    White    Leghorn    spring    chick-  23® 25c   lb;   dressed,    75c@#1.50   each.                                    » 

n«antitv   to  Quote  intelligently,   the  few  sales  ens,    as   to  size.    40® 45c.      Old  roosters    sell  Vegetables.— Potatoes.    6®10c    %    pk;    40  jtew  TOBK  HAT  AND  GBAIH 

?»n«rt^a   havinir   been  made    around   65  cents  „\\    the    way    from    22® 26c,    as    to    quality.  @50c    bu;    cabbage.    3® 8c    a    hd;      lettuce,                                        

nlr  basket  for  best,  with  small  stock  lower.  Ducks  are  in  moderate  supply  and  demand  2®5c  hd;  beets,  5c  bch;  radishes.  2@8o  ^  _  _.  .  ..  ,-.. 
&e  arf  but  very  few  old  potatoes  left.  A  at  26 @  30c.  *^*^'  bch;  onions.  3@_5c  bch;  lima  beans^  18e  peM.—^we  appears  to  be  Httle 
few  fr^  Pennsylvania  .^^ippers^  however  g^,  SlL.'^aYA'c  Vpk?'lirr32'®3lS"lb^  "*  '  of  m*S;r^ctf V^fn *  mill**f eed  tSil  SSS 
have  been  here  this  week  and  eold  around  ^^  ^"Vuft -^ISple^  ^40c  4 '  pk  •  Sawberrics.  be^in  grinding  the  new  wheat  crop  in  vol- 
$1.50®  1.75  per  «wt^  The  few  r^maming  ^^^^  ^^^  egg  marke^is  firm  and™igher.  sglscbxt  cherries.  8 ®^20?qt;ra8>blSes^  u^^e.  when  they  wUl  doubtless  have  larger 
supplies  Of  eweet  If,\*toe8  8^  8^  ^  ^  .^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  advance  for  jh ",•  ciirrants.  12®  15c  bx^  quantities  to  offer.  In  the  meantime  con- 
unchanged  prices;  VIS.  $1.50® 3  per  ram  ^^^  limited  supplies  of  strictly  fine  new  Retefi  afa?n  Market --Veat,  $2.05;  m^^^  sumers  are  forced  to  relv  on  substitute  feeds, 
per  »*  to  aiae.  jaj^  gggg  at  full  prices  and  oecasionaWy  a  ji  on-  oats  »1  10:  rye  $2.25:  bran.  «3.25  which  are  scarce  and  firm.  Business,  how- 
VegeUbles  premium  is  being  paid  for  best   stock.   Much  'iV.   Jniddlines    $3  cwt  «^"'  "  ^"^^^  »°<*  '*"»  market  i»  in  a  waiting 

T^ic  -orppk  -will  about  see  the  finish  of  the  of  the   supply,    however,    is   more   or   less   de-         wholesale   Grain   Market Wheat.      $2.15;  PO«ition.      Quotations   (prompt  Western   ship- 

.pJrhv  Tsuaralii  for.^he  season.  Taken  as  a  fective   and   these  grades  have   to   be   shaded  ^0,^     gfls-    oAT  85c-    rye     $2;    bran^   $87  «>ent):      Rye  middlings,   $58;    standard   mid- 

^h«l«^  if  has   bfen   amSw   successful   season  to    meet    the   views    of   buyers.      Nearby    cur-  Teuton-   middlinM    $39  per  ton  dli«S«.    '37.65    per    ton;    oat    feed,    $22    per 

?^r\!;,th   shipper   and  receiver   as  fine   pricea  ^ent    receipts    are    selling    at    37V4@A8c    per  P"  *«°'   m'dd"°8».  »J»  Pe^  ton.  ^^^.     ^^^j^^    ^           ^^^.     linseed    meal,    per 

have  prevlileT  and  the  pricea  for  tbe_  wind-  ^^^^^     fine  firsts.   39®39Hc;    Western  eggs,  ♦  yaopnCE  **'^    ♦^^^     """''   ,*®^f . ,™-l*''    '",    ""    ^V 

^rtrptt^oniT  Colossal  is  selling  at  25® 30c  37®39%o    as    to    quality.  JTEW^YOBK  PEODUCE  velvet    bean    meal,    $43.o0    per    ton;    white 

^Lhnnoh-   fancy    18®22c;   prime,   12®18c:                        . hominy,   $59  per  ton;   yellow,   $58. 

asrT|l2c  Jprice^  oa^^th^reeu  ^and                      BALTIMO.E   PKODUCi:  New"  York  City.   June  24.   1018.  ^^^f^    '^ ^'V^^^^^'l.^.  "^A  '?a15er 

r"    ^^^fna.    .,^  remlrk^bly    welK      At    this                                         Butter    is     steady     with     Uttle    ohan«e    m  jj^erJi    offering    at     33rd     street    hay     ware- 

;?;„!)  mfl^t   «een   beans   are  sellin?  within                      Baltimore,    Md..    June   24,    1918.  prices.       Cheese    is    quiet.       Trade    m     eggs  j.o^ge    ^rade   very   slow   and  market   in   buy- 

r>i  r«i^fof  $llT25!aud  wax  beans  at  90c         Produce -P™a toes,    white;    Maryland    and  i»    steady   with   little    change    and  DO  «irp^  ers'    favor    thruout.      This    is   especially    true 

^^12^      These    prices     are     fully     25@40c  Pennsylvania,     $1.25@1.85     cwt;     do..       Now  of  supplies.  Heavy  fowls  are  slow,    but   some  of  small  bales  which  are  more  or  less  a  drug 

.^Vvl^Ao^^t    hUher    than    was    prevailing    a  Yorkf^  f  1.25®  1.35.  ^  New    potatoes,'      $2®  demand  for  light  ones.  Fruit  »''*   vegetabics  ^^   the  market  at  present.   Brooklyn   reports 

^Ar   «!;>  at  \Ii   time.     New   beets   are   also  3  75*^    ^ibl.      Asparagus,      $l!20®2.50      doi.  of    all    kinds    a?e    in    fair    to    heavy    supply  ^^    ^    i^Lir   clearance    with    tAe    exception   of 

•  in   Ltife    demand   and   bringing   good   prices,  ^                  „en,       $2@2.a5       basket;          do.,  with  prices  tending  downward.  b.   ED.  T.  where  a  strike  of  freight  haiud- 

ranefng    fi^  3r«5c    per    bunch.      There    >»  wax,      $1.90® 2.15      basket.        Beets.      3®4c  Butter    extras,     45c;     .^r*"^     "*"»;    ^^l  lers  has  tesnporarily   ti^^^^ 

I?8o    a   read?  market   for   fancy,    nearby    car-  i,^^;        Cabbage.       new,         $3.a5@4       crate,  score),     44%c;     firsts.     42  V4  @44 ,       packing  ^.^.^j.^, way  stations  have  had  a  little,  call   for 

?ot8   which   are   selling  at   2® 4c    per    bunch.  Cucumbers,         $1.50@2         crate.         Lettuce,  «tock,   current  make.   No.    2,    32c.  goods    but    at    generally    iow    and    irregular 

Cabbage   is   very   scarce    and   the   high  prices  gorffsOc  basket      OniSns.  yellow,  $1.50®  1.75  ^»?«f*«  ,*i'°VSo*i'' *.i«''^t»^i«   Sf^^' "Ivt^  ^""1^-      ^^^  Straw  barely   steady,   occasionai 

that     were     prevailing     last     week     are     stiU  ^3,       ,     ,„       $1®1.25   per    100   bchs.   Peas,  •peciad,    23%  ®  24c;    do     average   run, _.3%c.  ,„,ali     sales     in     BrooUyn     making     slightly 

beine     maintahTed.        Some     fanoy     Pe-^nsyln  ^^  go'® 2.15   basket.    Radishes,   $1®  1.25   has-  Live   poultry   unsetted;    broilers    45® 50c.  h.gs.f  tiv«.  qv^oted,          .„^^„„     „      „     .„ 

vanra  cXbage   is  selling   »bout   25c    per   bar-  J^j     Tomatoes.    $1.50®3.25    crate.    Rhubarb,  other      prices      unquoted.      D«"e<l      steady.  'faay.^o.   1.   prime,   $27®  28 -No.  3,   $38 

Ifi     Kith^r        Best     Eastern     Shore     cabbage,  jOf^S    per    100  'o'''".    30@36c;    turkeys,    25®_39c.  (g25;    fancy    clover  mixed,  $23@25. 

51 50    p«^    craTe     Norfolk.    $2.50@3.      Some  ^^Fruit -^her^ies,      nearty      red,       12@14e  Eggs    steady;     receipts     14.287.         Piesh-  * Sir'aw.-No.    1    lye.    «17@13. 

fennsvSSnia    cabbage    is    selling    as    low    as  ib;    do    white     10®  12c;     wmmon    sour.    9®  gathered    "^ras.       39® 40c:       fresh-gathered  Oorn.-No.    3.    $1,68@1.72. 

$2  50  /rbarrel.   but   the   most  of  the    sale*  jq'^    ,,,       Peaches,    $1.75    carrier.      Blackber-  storage   packed,    firsts.    IJfaS^j;    *?•;    'S*"  Oats.— No.  2,   white.    87Vie. 

ire  b/ag  made  at   $3® 3.25  per  barrel.   New  ^i          i7@i8k;    qt.       Raspberries,     red,     18®  nlar    packed,         extras    firsts.      37@39.      do                                                 ♦ 

TersWf   cabbaee    is    also    a   little   firmer,    sell-    15c' pt;    20®^c   qt.      Gooseberries,    7®7%0   firsts,  85@37c;         State,         PennsylTSnia  t>tttt  atit-t  T>mA   HAT   AWn   aKAIK 

Jers^    caruage    .»  bushel    basket.   Near-    ^^   v^'         ^  ^  •       «  ^^^     nearby     western     hennery     whites,     fino  PHILADELPHIA  HAY   AND   OSAUf 

""^ Pennsylvania^    ca^iflower     is     selling     at        Butter.-«reamery,     western     fancy.     45®  to    fancy.    49® 52;    «t»*e,    Pennsyiy«ni.    and  1 

#S®16c     per    head    when    fancy,     but    some    ^g;     choice.     43@44<:;     pound     prints,    45®  "e«j''?:  hennery    browns,    41@45c      do.    gath-  PhUadelpbia.   Pa^  June  24.   1918. 

Iu)ck    is    very    poor    and    selling    as    low    as    ^g      ^        ^^j       39@40c.      Nearly    creamery  ered  browns   and  mixed   colors,    3*®3»ei    ^  ^     Rt«iJ_TlA<.«inti,     120 

siocK    i»    '^*''  .^^                                                          jft^^i-.    An     Vsi-afB    iQ<aino       Dairv   prints.           Veeetablee. — Asparagus,     fancy,     $2J>O(0  Baled      Hay      ana      »traw. — Keceipts,    i*u 

^%h'.rr'have    been    no    lima    beans   on    the   tittle'  do"  K   S?@31c  3.25;     primef  $1.75 @ 2.25;     beet^'   per    100  tons  of  hay  and  8  cars  of  straw.     6fferi«. 

rv^t    for    several    days     and    some    fancy    '^|/„*iLsute      Pennsylvantv    and     nearby,  bchs^    |l@4;   cabbage,    per   crate,    $3@3.50;  of   hay    were   not   l«rge,    but    th.-re   was   iitwe 

^•l^i'^U'iJld  "mmind^  high  prices.      Lettuce    gslfec:   E^st^rn' ShorV  a^Nirgtnia,    35®  lettuce,    per    cr.te,_  75c d$1.50;pea^_ large.  trtamg^«d_the     m.rk^et^^f.vW     buyers. 

tro^    Biinnlv     from    fennsyivauta    «"u.    qa..    an„fi,BrnB     3Sr  per     uasnei,     ♦J..Ju^^.*,     iwuiBuen,     i^'»      *«•»  •^•^jr."     "-»    h— «••    — -~.  — ~— -o-— 

free    supply     i«)™._,.„.    ./,,„„,,   ,.„„v    36?.    8o«Ltherns.    35c..  _               30® 33c-       do.,  bchs..  50c ®$1;    scallions,    per   100   bohs,   $1;  Tim^hy   hay,  aocording  to  location— No     1 

^tMi    23@24c  spinach,     per    bbl.,     7-5c@$1.25.                    ^  large    bales,    »28@e9;    Ko.    1,    small    bales, 

Hu^k«        24^Me*        Fruiti.— Cherries.       6-lb.      basket.       50c@  $28®29;    No.   2.    $25@26;   No.   3.    $20@23; 

*re  selling  au  me   w-/''*w^ljg    from     75c®    Xeons'^35®4^rpr*'Kuine*   fowls     60®  75^  $1-25;     strawberries,     30@45c;     raspberries,  samples,   $14®  17;  no  grade,    $8®  12 ;    clover 

New    Jersey     box     1/"""    «C,  ,,ania    points    P'^?**°«'    ^^(3^400   pr,    guinea   lowis.    outff «««  I0®16o    pint;    huckleberries.    20@a7c    qt.  mixed  hay,  light  mixed,   $26®  27;   No.   1  do.. 

$1.40.    Mushrooms    from   PenJi^^               selling    ^*^-       .„^     Ht,.«w_W«      1     timothv      tSfiO                         ■ 1 ♦a4.50@25.50;   No.  3  do,   $17®19. 

ire    in     heavier     supply     and   j«^     •         ,,^,.        Hay    ff*     Straw— No      1    ^'-^thy.     $26®                  pTTTT.ADEtPHTl  LIVE  STOCK  '  Straw.— vNo.    1    straight    rye.    $17.50®  18; 

from  20® 40c  per  pound.      OniVr                       .    2'.i«T-^^d»rd    toothy,     $26@27.N^^^                     PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK  ^  $16.50@17;    No.    1    tangled    rye, 

inc    practicaWy    no    change    from    .^-J«.    tinwthyTlfev,  v...  *t:SU"r-^2S- .1  JJK*»*  ^'^^^  °U? $15.50®  16;    No.    3    do,    $14.50®15;    No.    1 

ih?    advance    having    been    fully    F'^J^*''^^-    ed  $24@25;  No.  2,1^  e.*-"^  822@24    No.                           PhMadelphia,  Pa.,  June  24.    1918.  theat    str.;-.    $16:    No.'   2    do.    $15;'    No.    1 

Texas    onions,    *^-^^^-^tJ^    Joll    M^-    *    *='*^"    °^\*^    $23@24;    ff-  .^.^]^^\l        Beef   Cattle.- The   regulations   of  the  food  oat   straw,   il6;    flo.    2   do,    $15. 

Ne^    Jersey    onions    are    much    ™^'«  J^'/L"^     No.    1    straight    rye    Btr»w,    $16.oO®17.^^«l  j;^ayni»tration    for    conserving    beef    influen-  Corn.— No.    2   yellow,   $1.73@1.7S. 

.    :__   v.M»,   „„»htv    and    a   freer    ,    ..__,.^     .,=  ..n^-.«.    ->.o.t    etraw,    $0®  ^£- veV/    slow    trade_Jn    all    line*    during  Oatsf-^o.    3    white.    88@88^c. 

«-)/»•>  !<;     hn  tbe   last   ferw  days  and"  prices  were  generally  4 

^f.  %.idi  ^r  lo-^er.      Offerings    were    light.          _^,„„.  PHTT.ADET.PHLA    DAISY   MABKET 

„ „     ana     srii.^s     "'     "i;.V«~taUea   "an-    '-om.    ""B   »"«.    ^'•^>^,   w^-^^  ;^,   ll.aK^        Steers,     good     to     choice,     $16.50®  17.25;  

hamperr     New    Jersey    peas    have    ^^eu    an     ^           ^j  ^   ^^       Standard    white   oats,    85®         "   .      •     '^     $15®16.50;    common    U>   fair,  ^.,,    ,  .   .  ..    „.      ,  «-  '>a    loifl 

other    *harp    advance    under    tfe    l.|ht    sup^    ^^.'  No.    3    white.    85f85Hc       Rye^  N^  2  iVI^^sf^bullsT    fair    to    good,    $12®13.50;  B^..„_li^»i*iPi*»'oa*-sSrday '    thJJi 

plies,    and    are    "«*    ««"''»|«^Vhe?a     pfppei;    ^e^^'"'    »1»5'    ^»8   ^^'''    ♦1-55@1-W   bU.  ^^^^n  *<o    fair     $9®  11.50;    cows,    fat,    per  ^^'^^^•'^■^h  ^U^tfen   ^"Sal;     in     » 

^::  «,5uMtetiy   at  $i.75®2    per   cratejor                       ^ lb..    *lj«'«.„10%®12c;    extras    higher     ^ir  ^J^,^^»,  ^°;%  *    ^^^-^^  ^,„       ^      good 

"^Cr\CT5a^^"«e:-JeU?^pe^^^^^  PITTSBUBOH     PBODT^CB  l^f^vJf^'^ifif^^^^ 

^U^^^i^'^t.f^'-''^^^  PittsbuT^P..  Jnne  24,   1$18.   ^1^^^^^^^?^^    ^^^^  firJ^eir^'^^^fTiVstsf M f 

iS^i^^'^'^^^'i^^^^    ho^-^A^ll:     7^^^^r'per*\?n^dle.-^Bea^n*^    J"®"  ^     '  ^^^^^  "S^..  '^^^^  "H^.  ^Z  .p^^'l 

irrhubarb  is  not  quite  as  active  and  prices    ho^^  g^  and      Lambs.— Offerings     ^fje^      43%®44^c;     Isdle     packed,     as  ^to 

afe  a  Ittle  lower,  ranging  generally  at  2 £8c  f^*o\chs  Cabbage,  $3 ®3.75  crate.  Cu-  fairly  liberal  and.  the  ^"''e^KZ^t'l^iAr  '  «»«*»»y'  »3V4@35c;  packing  stock.  30@32c; 
?^er  bunch  altho  an  occasional  sale  of  fancy  1^"  ^<^^^-  50^ |o;.  \^_  Cucumh-^rs.  $2  ^ih  prices  of  spring  lambs  a  shade  lower.  ,p^e|,j  j.^cy  brands  of  prints  jobbing  at 
large    exceeds     these    prices.       Sca-Uions     are    r      .  '  Lettuce,      head,      $1.50(f.  1.65         Sheep,       sheared     wethers,       extra.     $14®    50@52<:   ehoice,  49«:  fair  to  goo^  45®48c 

'■•^BtJ   .        ,.   ._   ,„    .„j    fi,m   it   fKftl.ay    .«a°  K         ,     .       „„^.„.    i..       /^_: 14  50;    good  to   choice.   $13®13.50;   medium.         Receipts,    as    compiled    by    the    Bureau    of 

$10®  11;    common,    $6@8;    ewes,    heavy,   fat,    Markets,    3.186    tab*    0<    Imtter    and    6.539 
$11®12;    spring    lambs,    choice,    $21®3'1.50;    cases  0<  eggs. 

.cw     "~ .-  -  ..-.,»,    ^^,       .„...-.....,    _-v^ -.  ordinary    grades,    $16@18.  ♦  ■■ 

been    on"the    market    this    week    bM    lounu    ;^j^-'4o@5o<.  *bu7""TomatoM7   $1@2.50    flat.        Hogs.- The  market  ruled  firm  under  llfht  OHSESE  MABKETS 

prompt    sales    at    »i-rr,r  morn    plentiful    and    Green    corn,    $6@7.50  bbl.  offerings  and   a   fairly   active  demand.      Fine  

Jersey    squash    is    much    more    p'^ui  Apples,   $5®7.50  bbl.     Strawberries.   $5®    .^estern    stock    was    bringing    quotations,    bnt        The    Salamanca,    N.    Y.,   cheese   market   on 

the   market   is   inclined   to    ease  on.      «  ^    ^^^^^,    ^^      23®25c    qt.       Cherries,    $3®    Delaware    and    Maryland    hogs    were    selling    june    20     quoted     23%     cents    per     lb.     fOr 

writing   sales    are    being    "^f®   TT*    '    T„ic«g    5.50  crate.   Red  raspberries,    $8.50® 9   crate;    ^^    $17.50®  18.      Quotations    for    best    weat-    cheese.     Cuba   quotations   for   the   same   date 
®1.25    per    basket,    but    mucfliJower^^^^    ^^     ^^^^^^      $6® 6.50.       Dewberries,     $6.50®    „_    $19.  were    the    same    with    no     sales    made.       At 

will    probably    pre-'a*!    ^^^^^    !*^r- 5„^i„g     fine    7    crate.  ^    „       „  <5ity       Dressed       Stock.— Trade    in    steers,    Wstertown,     N.     Y.,     Jnne    23,     7,500    boxes 

are     in     strong     demand     •"'*^  ."^.i*     "begin-         Live    Poultry.— Hens,     »1@82«     lb;     roos-    heifers,   cows   and  calves  were  slow,    the  beef    were  sold  at  22%  cents. 

prices.      There    is    Q^'tf    a  /P/'"''''°^5ph  *be-    ters,    20@21c;    turkeys,    25®28c;    ducks,    28    conservation    regulations     checking    business.  . 

ning   to   appear   from  «ew  J ew^  ^^    ^,30^        .       „     ,  „  ,«/-.^n.       ik.    Values    were     largely     nominal.       She«P  ^•»<*  HEW  TOBK  MILK  MABKET 

.fore     another     week     rolls     arouna     y»  Dressed       Poultry.— Hens,       36® 40c       lb;    j^mbs  were  quiet  and  unchanged,   while  hoc»  "*''*    »"»^  rnxxoi.   »a» 

supplying   the   bulk   of   the    supplies.    At   w        ^^^^^^^,^^     38@40c;     ducks,     35® 36c:     fowl*    were  firmly    held.  

writing   New   Jersey   tomatoes    are    -e       B  33^400.  „^„„        x-,   •      *  k      a,u.         Steers.    24®.29c;    heifers.    22@a5c;    cow«.  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  June  24,  1918. 

$1.75® 3.50  per  basket  or  crate    as         h  Elgin  prints.   48 ®48V4c;   Elgin  tubs.   47 V4    i8®24c;       calves,    26@27c;       southern    and        The    cool    weather    is    somewhat    unseason- 

ity;     but,    as    »npP^'" ,  "®  be   maintained.         ®48c.      New  York   cheese.    25® 35 %c;      do,    barnyards.    16®20c;    country    dressed.    21®    .1,,^   and  has   caused   a  poor   demand   with   a 
these   prices   will   not  long    oe   iu»  ^-^^.^^^     33@34c.       Selected     eggs,     38@39c.    23c;    sheep,    choice.    27@28c;    lambs,    winter,    consequent   large   surplus.      Some  dealers   say 

Pnilta  eggs    at   mark,    36%@87c.  82@33c;   do.    spring,    36@37c;   hogs,   25%c.    t,,^^    ,hey    have   not    made    up    the    losses   of 

Rtrftwberries  are  a  very  scarce  commodity        (jrain    and    Hay^^— No.    2    yellow    ear   corn  ^ ^^j,g,  months  of  the  yesr,  sltho  this   is  whst 

..tth^tiine    the  only   arrivals    being   a   few    ,i.75@i.80  bu;   No.  8  yf^O-^  «^e"«^'   'V^  vTvr     STOCK    MABKETS  they  «>«»'  opo"*  doing  in  June,  when  supp  y 

?i,m    Pennsylvania    which    are    bringing    the    r„  1.80;    No.    2    white  CKats.    85Vi®86c;    No.  LIVE     STOCK    MABKETS  Is  bountiful  and  cost  low.     The  Fadaral  Milk 

W    nr^ce   of    30(®40c    per    quart.      Raspber-    3    ^o..    83%®84c    bu;    standard    «;»'«•    8*®  Commission    will    meet    tomorrow.    What   wi!! 

rllfL    on    the    other    hand    are    in    quite    free    ggg    y,^.     No.     1    timothy     hay.     $19®  19.50        Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    June    24.— battle    lower;    happen    remains    to    be    seen.      It    probably 
r^fm.lv     but    at   the   same    time   are    bringing    ,o„.    j,o.    2    do.,    $17.50®18.      N<>-    1    l^t"*    supply,    110    loads;    prime,    $16.75®17.  will     name     rates,     altho    the     manufacturers 

^JinricM.    ranging    generally    from    10®    mixed.    $17®  18.       Rye     straw,     $11@11.50.        sheep.— Lower ;    supply.    20    double    decks;    ,nd   the  Borden   Company   have   not   signified 
19^   npr  pint       Blackberries   are  also  in  fair    Oat   straw,   $9.50®  10.      Wheat   straw,    $9.50    p,i„,g  wethers,     $13®  13.25;    culls    and    com-    ^heir   willingness   to    co-operate, 
nnnnlv    from  "nearby    New    Jersey    and    Dels-    @io.  „  mens,    $5®8;    lamfbs,    $8@16;    veal    calves.        Receipts    of    milk    and    cream    ia    40-quart 

ware  and  Marjland  points,   and  while  prices  _ ♦      ^^^„^t.  $17®  17.50.  ,.,,,.       cans  for  week  ending  June  23  were   as  fol 

Tre    a  ?rifler  lower    than    last   week     ara   aUU  LANOASTEB   FBODUOB  Hogs.— Active;   receipts.    30  double  decks;    jows: 

hieh     rangin?    generally    from     20f?|2c.c    per  i^^      heavy,       $17.70®  17.75;    .     mediums,    j,^;,,..,  j|i,k  Cream 

ouart      HVirVleberries  are  al«>  a  trifle  lower  Lancaster,  Pa..  June  24,  1918.    $17.50®  17.60.       Yorkers     and    pigs.    ^17.60    «» 'road  «vi« 

C    realTzing    fine    P'i««    '«' ol'^^sS    %       Heavy  rain  in\he  ea^ly  morning  caused  •    @17.65;   roughs.   $14@15.  ^ufaue'hannV  "••*:::::::     5998  '  50 

^ales    ranging     mostily     from      24rfl  29c    ^    ^3,,    ^Wndance  of  farmers   st   the   markets                                       -— ;                                       wif^swa        ISMft  1350 

quart,    with   a.  few  ,PO«r  in  ^w^^.^^d  ^   on   Saturday.      However,  .pr^uce   was    abun-    ^^^^t    B  ^jo     N^^Y.     Jun^e^  54.-Cattle.-  ^^^app.   ^;J^^V::.^;.•   JlfK  3% 

f«  17.75;         RhiWing       steers.       $17(fM7.25;  N.   Y.  Central    (1«0«  haul)  .144.388  8.777 

butchers.     $12®16.50;     yearlings.     $13.50®      Ontario VAVi  1^83 

16.73;       heifers,     $10®  14.25;      cows,       $6®     Lehigh     Valley      ^'lll  'St 

12.50;      bulls,    $7.50®12.50;      stockers   and    New    Haven      ,r5?S  MO 

K'rrS.      mntfiiue       .Jlremi-ly      •'•'"       "l    ""'b,,*,^-  „d    Eire..— Cr,»»«r,    buM.r.    He        P.krM.— B<^.lpt.,     2.S0O;       .te.dT.     •»««  ,„  g.,       ^J^o 

••i*^2c  per  quart.  '"  ' 


June  20,  1918. 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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Good  Summer  Eating 


eliminating    the   portions   that  con-  folding  canning  table,  duatless  mop, 

tain  much  of  the  mineral  matter  that  fly-traps,  scrubbing  chariot  to  kneel 

makes  the  syrup  bitter  and  unpalat-  on  while  cleaning  the  floor  that  has 

CMcken  JeUv  Pepper  and  cayenne  pepper  to  taste,   ^^/^-    i*"^  ^^*  ^^^^^  ^°  *  *"**  ^"^  ^"^  ^°°°^  '^"   ^^^   P^Il,   etc.,   besid-'s   the 

Boll    a    iLT^tcwi    Imi    tender.  a»d    1    teaspoon    sugar.      Cook    until   'el  and  cover  with  cool  water^    Let   worker;    also    we    are    told    how    to 

sea!^nlng   with    oni^      pepper   and   -ft.  strain  so  as  to  remove  all  seeds.   ^""^  a  few  minutes  until  the  dirt  is  make   a    simple    shower    and    install 

!Twhne  c<^kinr  Let   rema'  Have   i    package  of   gelatine   soaked  ^^'«"^f'    '""^    f^^"^   ^^^    ^    ^"«  \f  ^P  «   waterworks  system.   Espec 

salt   While  co«»^ing.     Let   remain   in  b^ush  to   make   thoroly   clean.      Cut    ally  of  interest   now,   when   we  are 

both  until  quite  cold,  then  skin  and  ^  *  cup  cold  water,  and  add  to  to-  j^^^    ^^^^    slices— a    3-bladed    kraut  all    aiming   to    make    neater   use   of 

nut    thP    meat    thru    food    chonwer  mato.     Place  In  wet  mold  until  firm.        ...  ^  ^   *       xu       ,.  «*'"**"e    "-u    mdKe    greater   use   or 

mend^LriLrmeat  thorofy  with  Turn   out   on    bed    of    heart    lettuce.     ""^'^  ^^   recommended   for  the  sic-  m  Ik    and    cheese    at    home    as    sub-   , 

f  taLsi^oTs  mLrnnlise      M^^^^^     Serve  with  mayonnaise.  f^^"      ^^^     Vin       n        \       .""  '"'"'"'  '"^  "*'"''  "^  '^*  ^''''^  '^'^    \ 

3   tablespoons  mayonnaise.     Measure  '  j^  proportion  of  10  gallons  of  water  making  the  various  soft  cheeses-  also 

the   broth   and  add  gelatine   In  pro-      Tomato  and  Cream  Cheese  Salad  per  two  bushels  of  slices.     If  boiling  the    home-male    butter   workers   and 

portion  of  1  tablespoon  to  each  pint.       Peel   and   cut   tomatoes   into  thick  water  is  used,  the  beets  will   reduce  printers.      This    book   costs   only   $X 

Turn   this   jelly    into    a   mold,      and  slices.     Arrange  on  bed  of  lettuce  or  it  to  about  the  right  temperature  for  and  is  for  sale  by  the  Pennsylvania 

when  about  half  set  add  the  minced  cress,     and     pile     high     with    cream  extracting  the  juice  irom  the  beets.  Farmer. 

chicken.     When  ready  to  serve,  turn   cheese.      Sprinkle    parsley    over    top  that  is,  158  to  176   degrees  Fahren- 

out  on   bed   of  lettuce,   and   garnish   and    serve   with    French    dressing. —  belt.     Cover  the  barrel  with  several 

with  parsley  or  cress.  Mrs.   Minnie  McCabe,  Baltimore  Co.,  thicknesses  of  canvas  to  keep  in  the 


SITGAB  BEET   SfRUP 


heat.  Let  soak  thus  abou){t  an  hour, 
shaking  the  barrel  CKJcasionally  with- 
out uncovering  it.  Draw  off  the 
water,  and  strain  thru  several  thick- 


Aunt  Peggy's  Talks 


"Mistress   Mary,   quite  contrary. 
How  does  your  garden  grow?" 
Methinks    I     hear    many     of    yoi 


Bhubarb  Jelly  and  Pineapple  ^^ 
Soak  i  box  gelatine  in  |  cup  cold 
water    until    soft,    then    add    1    pint 
boiling   water,    1    cup   sugar,    1    cup 

lemon    juice    and    the    juice      of     1  "Please  give  me  a  recipe  for  mak-  nesses  of  cheesecloth;     not  necessary 

orange.     Strain  and  add  i  cup  stewed  '"«^  ^^^ar  beet  syrup."— W.  W.  Gray-  to    press    the   slices.      The    resulting 

and   sweetened    rhubarb    and    a   few  ^'^^'  Juniata  Co.,  Pa.                                 liquid    will    have    a    sweetish    bitter  answer,     "If  It  were  not  for  weeds.^ 

drops  red  vegetable  coloring      Pour  Farmers'     Bulletin    823,    obtained   taste,   and    be  light   brown   in   color,   weeds,    weeds,    it    yaald    grow   quite 

Into  small   wet   molds,   and  keep  on  '''^   '~"    '^®   ^-   ^-   Department   of  The  refuse  mash  will  be  relished  by  well."     Witt. *;.r frequent  rains  and 

ice    till    ready    to    serve.      Turn    out  Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C.  gives  chickens  or  the  cattle.                             warm  weather,  it  does  make  us  hus- 

on  rounds  of  canned  pineapple,  and  '""  directions  not  only  for  the  cul-       To  reduce  the  juice  to  syrup,  sev-  tie  to  keep  ahead  of  them,  but  with 

serve  with  whipped  cream.  *"'®   °*    *^®   *'®®^^'    ^"*    ^^^   makinp  eral  hours'  boiling  will  be  necessary;    persistent   effort   we    can   succeed    in 

the   syrup   at    home.      However,    the  slow  boiling  is  best.       Be  careful  not  spite  of  rain  and  weeds.     It  is  better 
Ohio    Experiment  Station's    trials   of  to   scorch   the   symp.      And    also   re-  when    weather   conditions    permit    to 


Prone  Cream 

Remove    the    stones    from    stewed  sugar-beet  syrup  making  on  a  home  move   the   scum   as   it   forms    during  work  a  while  each  day  rather  than^ 

prunes,  and  cut  the  fruit  into  small  ^cale    have   indicated    that   with   the  the  boiling.  The  resulting  syrup  will   leave  it  until  It  is  a  formidable  task   ^ 

pieces.      You    should    have    about    %   ordinary  appliances  of  the  home  it  is  be   dark   colored    and    rather    strong  By   working  a   while   early   in    fore 

cup.     Soak   1   tablespoon  gelatine  in  rather  too  laborious  to  prove  a  very  to  the  taste  of  one   whose   taste   is  noon  and  again  late  in  the  afternoon 

i    cup    cold    water   and    dissolve    in   prolific    and    satisfactory    source   of  primed  by  the  best  quality  of  maple  we  will  not  find  it  so  hard  a  ioh  aft^r 
1  cup  scalded  milk,   then  add  J   cup  ^,,  "      •'""  ^^ter 

sugar.     Strain  into  pan  set  in  larger 


pan,  containing  ice  water  and  stir 
constantly  until  mixture  begins  to 
thicken,  then  add  the  whites  of  2 
eggs  beaten  stiff,  i  pint  heavy  cream 
diluted  with  %  cup  milk  and  beaten 
atlff  and  the  cut-up  prunes.  Turn 
into  mold  that  has  been  dipped  in 
cold  water,  and  chill. 

Boston  Brown  Bread 
Look  at  its  photo,  and  tell  me  If 
this  isn't  an  appetizing  looking  war 
loaf.  Take  1  cup  commeal,  1  cup 
graham  flour,  1  cup  barley  flour.  1 
cup  New  Orleans  molasses  and  1  cup 
milk,  1  teaspoon  soda  and  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients  to- 
gether and  add  gradually  to  the  liq- 


all. 


Tomato   Mold — ^Appetizing   and  Konrisliing 


I  It  la  conceded  by  many,  I  fear, 
that  the  men  do  the  gardening, 
when  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that 
the  garden  work  on  the  average  farm 
is  done  by  the  wife  or  daughter.  Of 
course,  some  farm  gardens  are  plan- 
ned and  planted  so  as  to  be  worked 
by  horse  power,  but  even  with  that 
help  we  can  find  enough  hand  "-  ' 
to  do  to  keep  us  interested.  Do  y5" 
enjoy  working  in  your  harden,  or  is 
U  a  great  trial  to  you?'  To  some  of 
us  it  has  always  been  a  privilege  and 
pleasure.  T^c  planting  of  the  seeds 
with  the  faith  they  will  germinate 
and  grow  teaches  a  great  lesson,  and 
then  watching  the  growth  and  at 
last  to  be  rewarded  for  our  patience 


uids  so  as  to  have  a  smooth  batter,  sweetening,  and  this  Station   recom-  syrup;  however,  it  is  sweet  and  will  and  work  to  have  the  perfect  supply 

Mix   thoroly.   put    into   well    greased  mends     sorghum      making      instead,   answer  many  sugar  needs.     It  should  of   vegetables   for  our  family   needs. 

mold  and  steam  3  hours.  However,  if  you  wish  to  try  it,  you   be  sealed  while  hot   in  cans  to  pre-  All    know   that    there   are   plenty   of 

Staffed  Eee  Salad  *^an     get      a     dark     otrong-flavored   vent  molding  before  it  can  be  used,  discouragements  in  gardening,  but  the 

Cut  hai^  boiled  eggs  into  length-  «y™P    ^^    ^^ear,    which    will    serve 


Wise  halves;   remove  yolks  and  mash   'o'  many  home  uses.     Means  of  re- 
to  a  pulp,  season   with  salt,  pepper,    filing    it    to    the    white    syrup    and 

onion  juice  and  a  sprinkling  of  sweet   «ui:ar  of  commerce  are  of  courts  too  ,       r  ,-.     . 

ereen  nenpers      Form  into  balls  and   complicated  and  expensive  for  home       This  Is  the  subject  of  a   very  in-  I  like  to  get  close  to  nature  and  to 

ggj.yg   ^Uli  makers.      We  shall   be  glad   to  have  teresting,    helpful   book   by   Rhea   B.  see  each  morning  how  each  plant  has 
you  te'.l  our  readers  about  you-  ex-  Scott.     The    devices    fully    described  grown.     If  we  take  an  interest  In  our 


success    most    always    over-balances 

.^/v..^  .r..»/v.»  ^^-^T^^r.  -^-^^^^^r.     ***®  discouragement  at  last.     One  of 
HOME  LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES     the  greatest  pleasure  of  my  life  has 

been  working  in  the  garden,  because 


fill   cavities   in    whites. 

™  '^-                               '  x,  n  perience    in    making    it,    as    well    in  include:   Kitchen  wall  cabinet,  iron-  garden  our  children   will   soon   form 

Baked  Apple  With  Cream  growcag  the  beets  in  your  locality  «ng  board,  jelly  strainer,  dish  dra?n-  «n  interest  in  it  also,  and  ask  for  a 

Bake  apples  slowly  in  a  syrup  of       ,j,^^   process    is    as    follows:      Cut  er,   fuel  boxes,  flreless  cookers,  fruit  corner  of  their  own.     B§  sure  to  let 

sugar  and  water  so  they  keep   their  ^^  ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^   ^j^^  crowns  at   the  and   vegetable   driers,   screens,      tray     hem    have   it,    and    encourage    them 

shape.     Chill,  and  serve  in  a  nest  of  p^j^j  ^f  ^^e  lowest  leaf  scar;  do  the  wagon,      iceless   refrigerator,      towel     n  the  work, 

whipped  cream,   garnishing  with  al-  j^^^gp    because    thus    you    will      be  racks,    blacking-boxes,    porch   swing.        In    planting    the    garden,    plan    to 


monds. 

Cnpid  Salad 
Cut  In  two  4  oranges,  scoop  out 
pulp,  leaving  shells  whole,  slice  2 
bananas,  hull  and  slice  1  pint  straw- 
berries. Place  all  on  ice.  Make  a 
dressing  of  %  cup  sugar,  1  large 
tart  apple,  1  egg  and  1  tablespoon 
grape  juice  as  follows:  Orate  apple 
and  sprinkle  with  sugar  as  you  grate 
to  keep  apple  from  turning  dark, 
add  the  grape  juice  and  unbeaten 
white  of  egg  with  egg-beater  beat 
until  stiff  and  light.  Scallop  tops 
of  the  orange  cups,  with  scissors,  and 
tie  each  pair  together  with  baby 
ribbon  When  ready  to  serve  fill 
with  prepared  fruit  and  heap  dress- 
ing on  top.  • 

Tomato  Mold 
To   1   quart   tomatoes,  add  ealt* 


Delidons  Boston  Brown  Bread 


plant  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  so 
as  to  have  fresh  vegetables  all  thru 
the  summer  and  fall,  and  not  have 
all  ready  for  use  at  one  time. 
And  plant  plentifully  so  you  can  can 
for  winter  use.  We  can  asparagus, 
peas,  beans,  beets  and  com.  By  very 
late  planting  of  beans  (snap),  let- 
tuce and  radishes,  we  h  ive  these  veg- 
etables until  heavy  frosts  come.  Use 
peas  and  beans  as  soon  as  large 
enough.  Don't  make  the  mistake 
some  people  do  of  leaving  peas  until 
they  harden  in  the  pod;  they  are 
tasteless  and  not  nearly  so  appetiz- 
[  Ing  as  when  used  green.  If  radish- 
es do  not  agree  with  you.  try  par- 
ing the  skin  off;  do  this  especially 
for  children  and  they  can  eat  th|| 
without  any  bad  effects.— '"• 
Norwood. 
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lighted  heaping  bonlree  that  thr*w  so  olo«e]t  dM  the  counterfeit  seem 
a  light  all  night  on  the  dread  pile  the  it»l.  8^  sure  wae  the  impree- 
smoklng  on  the  deeert.  They  dug  sion  of  life  that  not  until  Morgan, 
by  the  flame  of  the  flree  at  the  ghaet-  speaking  t»  the  ireman,  put  Ikis  hand 
ly  heap  till  midnight;  then  the  moon  on  his  shoulder  did  he  realise  tliat 
rose,  an  extra  crew  arrired  from  the  the  Indian  stood  quite  dead  J«et 
Bend,  and  they  got  the  derrleh  at  where  the  shock  had  caught  him  In 
work.      Yet   with   all    the    toil   when   Wa  cab. 

day  broke  the  confusion  looked  worse       8t«mbling  oyer  the  wreckage,  they 
confounded.     The  main  line  was  so  passed  him  in  the  silence  of  the  stm- 
=^   hopelessly   blocked    that    at    daylight  set  from  hand  to  hand  Into  the  optn. 
,,   V*      *!.  J     ,   ,.,  .   »u     *  special  with  ties  and  steel  was  run  A  big  fellow,  pallid  and  scared,  tot- 

(Continued  from  last  week)  lights,   the  measured   sinking  of     he  ,^  ,^  j,y  ^  temporary  tra«k  around   tered  after  them,  and  when  t^  laid 

Bo    the    Male    Sampeon    combina-  -"Hen     dust,     the     silence    brooding  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^« 

tlon.  consisting  of  Maje  as  engineer  »fa»*»    «je'    ^^^    desert     with,     this       ..-^hat  do  1  think  of  it?"  muttered  side;  It  was  Maje  Sampeon 
and  Delaroo.  his  prize  fireman,.8llght-  ^>«»»t;   A'teen  minutes  more  to  wait  Neighbor,    when    the    local    operator       r*    .-rnrised    ev«rYhn^v  *  t*.    *,. 
ed  by  all  but  quite  as  brassy  as  tho  it  'or  the  east-bound  stock  train  before  ,3^,,  ^^^  ,^,  ^  ,^^  ^^j,^^^^    ^    "«^^s««  wlnrto^l  JL    ««/ 

had  rights  of  the  first  class,  dodged   they   dared   open   the  switch.      Maje  ..j  ,^,^^  ,^,,,,^  ,J;  ^^^,^^  ,^^  ^^^  Delaroo  was  klllTd      The    ndU.  w! 
the  big  fellows  up  and  down  the  line  Sampson    killed    the   time   by    going  3,,,^   ,^  sight-and   the   264.   if  we  ^a^ed  i^k  ^o  the  lenVltTrJT. 
pretty  successfully  until  the  Govern-   ^^^^  to  the  caboose  to  talk  equitiee  ,^^  .^.^  ^^^  ^^  ^,  ^^^^^^   SamwonTand  llid  out  in  !ha  Oo. 

ment  began  pushing  troops  into  the  ^^th  the  conductor.     It  waa  no  trick  ^^^^,  ^  ^,„^„  ^^       \^  ,^,_..    f3°^  '  *^i^„,^'*i  °"'  '"  '^"^^°j^ 

Philippines,    and    there    came    daye   ^or  him  to  put  away  fifteen  minutes  ^^,^,,„^  to    give    an   order   Inrgood  Ax  ng'thfngs  up  that  tTme 

when  a  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  could   ^^^^J^  J  t'h  ^/'a^Tel    oT'a  ^^^  ^^^^^  *^^  ^^^^""^  ^  He'  usuallyTh^ne  on  like  occa^rn  : 

hardly  have  kept  out  of  the  way  of   J;^^'^' J'^'^^^J^^/^^,^"^;'^  '^J       "And  Delaroo."  repeated  the  oper-   He  was  the  comforter  of  the  afflicted 
the    extras    that    tore,      hissing    and   "renmn  to  watcn  tne  cao.  way  not.    ^^  ..j^     yr&nts    to    know    about  ♦«  an  extraorAJnarv  a^^t^^-  ho  o.«,n 

>.««Tr,««*      nvpr    thfl    mountains    for  The  264  standing  on  the  siding  was   no^ow^.._»  ?         extraordinary  degree,  he  gave 

boomin*.    over      he    mount^ns    ror  Delaroo—  the  usual  mourner  no  chance  to  let 

•Frisco.     For  a  ^jme  the  traffic  came  cnewing  ner  cua  ae  sweet  as  an  01a        ..Missing."  „„      »„*    tinw    hu 

hot;  so  hot  we  .^^Sl^ssed  to  handle  ^ow.  with  maybe  a  hundred  and  for-       ^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^      ^^^  ^P  .   "f  ^r^^^' 
it.     There  wa«   a   good   bit   of  skir-   ty   pounds  of  steam  to  the  right  of  ^^^^^  ^^^  wreckers,  and  shortly  aft  darkened, 

mishing  on  the  part  of  the  passenger  the  dial,  maybe  a  hundred  and  fifty  ^^    ^^^^.^^    ^^^^    McCloud    gang    ar 


day    was    ae  one 

When    Neighbor 

went  up  next  night  to  see  about  eome 

minor    matters    connected    with    the 


I  say  maybe,   because  no  one  but 

the  men  of  the  night  took  hold  with  yarious   dozen    orders    that   were    to 
Oar  ^  ^^^.e^^P  t^^.^!'  Into  the  heart  of  ^^rch.  he  found  Maje  Sampson  and 


department  to  get  the  business,  and        J  J-  e^rkkew^wherthTsh^^p  ""^^"^  "^^'^  *^^  '^°"'*  '*'"^'^-  "^^"^   ^"^^^^1    and    the    precedence   of    the 
then  tremendous  skirmishing  in   the  i^eiaroo  erer  Knew— wnen  tne  sneep  ^^^  ^^^  ^,  ^^^  ^,^j,^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  _._..„_    . _/__    .^..    


operating  department   to  deliver  the   train  whistled. 

goods.      Every     broken-down     coach   ^^f^J'^^^^/^^^^^^ J"\^,^f,^^^   .^J^   the   pile;    to    flnd-if   he   was    there  ^artle  alone  in  the  darkneis  of  the 

in   the   backyards   was    scrubbed    up   f«er    car    after    car,    rattling    down  ^^elaroo.  p^rfor  with   the  silent  Delaroo. 

None  of  the  McCloud  gang  knew  j^^Je    turned    to    the    master    me- 

?hlt  mav^ve  been  a  mitake;  mer!  ing.  and.  rising  the  hill  a  mile  west   t^e   men    from   the  Bend   were   soon   .-Neighbor,  you  might  as  well  know 

w^wpv^r    we  hLdl^d  them              of  it.  bore  down  the  grade  throwing  t^»»«S   ^^^^   '^»>°"t   Maje   Sampson's  ^,  ^,^  ,,  ^^^  „^,      ^^,, 
cy.  However,  we  nanaiea  tnem  wen,  ♦  »  «>   t««ii««       M«f    «    «*i..fA    ««.i    ha    airai>  ..   _      __      .  .  _ 


for  the  soldier  trains.     We  aimed  to   '">«    the    Short     line    behind     two 
kill   Just   as   few   as   possible  of   the  spanking  big  engines.  They  whistled. 


Dannah   coal    from   both  stacks   like  *""'««•      ^^"•-    •    *"»'••'    ""^^    ^^    '*"*    so.    Martle?      Martie.    what    do    you 

gave;  not  a  piece  of  tobacco  he  ever  g^y?-     Martie  burst  into  tears;    but 


glneer's  broken  confession.  "Neigh- 
bor— Vm  color  blind."  Tho  master 
mechanic    sat   stunned. 

"True  as  God's  word.     Toti  might 
as   well  know  It  new.     T>iere*»  the 


y  were  humming  un- 
Maje  Samp- 


»»»( 


,,___„_    „_,    ._ _.„ .._„  Indian.      Not    a    mute    nod    he    ever 

not  a  man   in   khaki  got   away   from    i^annan    coai    irr- 

:i  '"  '  Twe'  nu't'  mor?ii'v?st'ock   ''No^oneTnlw  or  ever  will   know  P--^^    -t    a    brief    word    he    ever   ,,^   ,,,^  Neighbor  caught   the  en 
the    push    we    put    more    live   stock  v,„„^„.^       ti,.,,   -.«»  i»o«i«-i    »Pok©    to    one    of    the    battered    old 

into  South  Omaha,  car  for  car.  than  how   It   happened^     They   cat-h^uied     ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

has  ever  gone  in  before  or  since.        men  o^  '''I'^'^^'J  Tf   thf  Mo« u 'n   and   stormed    and   drank   and   cursed 

Ti.  _      -Kj ^-.^^u.^r.  on/i  trrvxat  xirPAth-   Bwltch.      Tho   crew    of   the    Mouiton 

I    was  November   and  g^atweath  ^^^^^    ^^    ^^^  ^^^^   P^^^^,^^    ^^^^^^    ^^    ,^^^^^. 

er  for  rnnn^Zt::L:l':S.V^!!!^   stock   train   testified;    Maje  Sampson  ten  then.     Every     slewed,      twisted, 

testified;     his    conductor     and     both   '^«*t°«''-o^^«°'      cnppiea-up.       K»n-  ^^^^  ^^^^  g^Q^^  ^^4^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

brakemen    testified;    the    roadmaster  shivered   old   wreck   of   a  wrecker—  j^g,  ^f  my  Job.     Its  been  coming  on 

the  section    boss   each   testified,   they  were  hard  men— had  something  ^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^^^    ^^  j^^^^  ,^  ^^^^.^ 

testified— but    how-   to    say    about    Delaroo.      And    with  ^^y.  ^^  ^^^^^^  ,,,  ^^  ^^^     ^^  ^^^^^^ 

and    their    metf^^dl^w as— whether   their    hair    matted    and    their    faces  because    I      was     color      blind.      He 

ever    or    whatever   T^^^tured    the  streaked  and  their  shirts  daubed  and  ^no^ed   I'd   git   ketched    the  minute 

.    ,       ^  .       -ojne   the    Mouiton    Special    fi«^^^fthe   their  elbows  In  blood,  they  said  It—  ^   ^^^    fireman    eome    In,    Neighbor. 

tngs  pretty  close,  that   wees.  _        ^^^  ^^^  ^^  whether  the  pony"^a^^hatever  it  was,  much  or  little— of  ^^    watched    the     signals— Delaroo. 

"'  r  ^th  ^r^rthr^La  nder.     The  lead    engine    flew     the     ^-tn^SllI^^,   .,..  —  fm  '^ol'r  tuid.  God  Ve:,  -.me."  Maje 

m  Id"  er    tram  7^k    what    was  -^^^r^,^^^  j:^!?!';'  ^re\  ^1       ThVp^  sw'ung.    the     derricks  Sampson    sat    down    by    thS        coffin, 
e'f  .  Thtc'rhrew  Maje  Sampson  most  ^^J^l^^l^^^^  ^ed  V  foHow  Thl  creaked.'and  all  day  with  the  heav-  Martlo  hushed  her  crying;  the  thr.. 
«f  fhe   time   on    the   worn-out,    run-   had    \''J^^^''\.\^,.  „tocker  went   Ing  and  the  calling  they  toiled;   but  sat  In  the  darkness. 
:«;'.-;-„,  that  »ade  corduroy  -^^f.^n^u;    :wUcr.~"    --  '-'  "•'  »"  ='"^'«  "'">"  ""^  ^*       ""   '">"'<'"''  ^""^  "«  "  »"■=" 
,m4,   o«   the  pMslns  ''«"=''»■     '^*"   putte  siding 
«.„,   the   nlsht   that    M''"''»»-    'J«   264  and  .-. 
Phlllpptne   commandant,    w«nt_  tbru   ^    ^^^^^^^ 


Festbound 
der  the  steera  eas 

with    his    beer    kegs 

and    his    264    and    his 

i;:;?"»d    the    sid 
Some 


eon, 

crackers 

knighted    fireman,    aa^? 


be- 


down   scrap  rails  that  made  corduroy  switch     into    that  the  sun  was  sinking 

*'"  '  'e   paesing  tracks.      Then    ^^\°/^f' J"  I'/r^e  Peaceable  old   to  the  middle  of  it.     Then  Benedict     f  u  wasn't  f'r  the  tamlly.  Neighbor 

.i,ht    that    Mouiton.    the   f.^f^^J^^^f'Twlntv  nine    local,  like  Morgan,  crawling  under  the  drivers  The  woman-and  the  boys.     1  ain 

rnxnyp.^.    commandant,    went    thru    264  ^^f^^^^^J.^'^^'^^^^j^i^.      ^^j^g,   of  the  hind  mogul,  partly  uncovered,  much    a-savln';    you    know   that       If 

^n  MS  special.     With   his  staff   and   J.  ^J^^/J^^,,  J^   l^^^^fwiole  train';  edged  out  with  a  set  face;  he  swore  you  can  gl'  me  ^ob  I  can  get  bread 

t^s  baggage   and   his  correspondents   y^P^^".^'  ''^"''     s^^p     Destruction,  he  heard  breathing.     It  was  alcohol  an'  butter  out  of.  give  It  to  me.     I 

Ih    t^t    kind    he   took   one   whole   into    blood    and    f^f^'    ?'*;;"*"';   ^^    t^e    veins    of    the    double    gang,  can't  pull  a  train;  my  eyes  went  out 

r^in       Byrne   Cr^-^ey    pulled   them.   -^^^-J'  V^^f^'  ';^^";,f  ^ wa  1  o«  Neighbor  himself  went  In  and  heard  with  this  man  here.     I  wish  to  God 

^*h'  Ben    Sherer.    conductor.      and   a    pyre    of    dirty    smoke,    a    wai  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^   ^^^   ^^    ^^^  ^^^   standing  over. 

ZhaUvT  e'rma'y    be   said   of    that   .^^-ng     l.eat.      ad   ^a^  J^r^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  J^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^         ^  ^^^  ^^,^^ 

pair,    they    deliver    their    trains    on    ^^^^^^^^^ ^^  ,^,  ..^den  ^^^^^^        a  box  car  that  wae  Jammed  over  and   know    a    thing    on    God  s    earth 

time.      Maje   Sampson    left    Medicine  «^^^^P^^^^"^^;  frightened  crawling  out   against  the  mogul  stack.  runnln'  an  engine,  1.  worse  n  a 

Bend   with   Twenty-nine   at  noon   on  g^attered   cabooses,    a  hurry-    —The    big    derrick    groaned    as    the   man.  ♦t,.«vf««- 

his  regular  run  and  tried  to  get  west^  of   the   «h-tt-e^^^^^^  ^^^^^   ^^^   ^  ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^  ^Jf '\°%:r  Deu'oo       B«t 

It    was    nearing    dartc    when      he   '^^^l  ^„^,„^    ,,    ^eads.      Both   thru  a  tier  of  stays  and  swung  whirl-        They    buried    Delaroa      B«^   < 

of    local    freight    Twenty-nine  ^^^^f  ^^^^.^         ^^^  ^,^^^  ^^,,,  had   mg  into  the  clear.     A  giant  wrecker"  then  they  were  not  thru   with_him 


but 
dead 


even 


crew    01    lociii    ii^.e.—  -  eneine  crews  of  tne  siock  tram  uau   mg  into  lae  vica..     ^  e,—-   

heard   the  dull   roar  of  the  Mouiton     J^  ^^    ^^^^^     ^^^^^    ^^^^^     ^^^  ^^^^^^    ^^^    suspended    wheels    and    Delaroo 

special   speeding   thru   the  eanon   of   J  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^y   ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  hole   into   the   der   in 

.__. switch.      1  brakeman   of    the  jammed  roof.     Thru  that  they  passed   most  every  o^«  ««  «"^^- ,7^";  ^^^ 

tVainlay  torn   in   the  barbed-  1   second    grapple,    and    presently    it    - -'^  ^°  ^^\\^":f;  .^^^^^^ 
f  ncmg  the  right  of  way;   but   gave   sullenly,    toppled   back    with   a  no   »^-o- V„«^«f '^  f ' 


the    Rat.      A 

ning  thru  the  canon  at  °'8-  ;;^--   ,heep  trai 

thru  with  the  far  roll  of  a  thousand 

drums,   deepening   intoj.^  rumWe   c>r   ^^^^  ^^^  ^ 

man  of  Twenty-nin 
"Second    86    Jumped 


and     over 


thunder.     Then     out 

the    threatening    purr   of   the 
breaking     Into    a 


had   Insurance   In   every  or- 

the    Bend,    which    meant    al' 

passenger    train    run-  switch, 
at  night  comes   shaken. 

But    when 
his     trunk      they 

and  flats 

ty-nlna,    local,    wa.    n.ed   to  terad    car    tmw^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^     ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  (C!oBelo«»«    «.l   ««) 

sed  to  the 


Neighbor    got 

clock    with    both    roadmasters    ana    Duroen    a»u.-    »••-    •'"-•^^"      .    .  .  ^^^y  dollar  of  his  insurance 

ZVrZ  tr;  aVrilVo  t,..  ...cm.  „««.    «  ,.  da,*  ..  ;"^-  -  J- ;-.,  nrrA,™  Tl  Nord7wa.  .o™  t.„nd,.t^c.  I 

rtt.     J«=t  a  ...eP  o«  a*"-  a  ^«^-    °M''A.j"!!r„  \„:l   .Lnnl  w.«d    him    back.      Cloa,    b.    wber.  at    th.    dl.c„«ry    than    th.    ma-tarj 

wa»    used    to  tered    car 
vanishing  tall  and  on  the  knolls  back  of  the  fcfdlng  latoo. 


JUM  9tt  ifiti 

TRYBlF^EYO|IBIIY 

fioaa  th.  44  rtiFl^.  «l«»«aj     flflS^  -_  ^O 
■?iitt  la  tba  (MBOoa  ■**■■■ 
S^W«  Mnd  itoDappTord 
So  DAYS  TWAL,>«ijrM  1 

plMMd  MidtlM  trial  costa  yoa  i 
Bothiai.  ' 

WrUm  mt  Mie*  (or  batf 
Bloitrstad  c»t«Wc  ■bowiBc  eoa»- 
pteto  Km  of  MeydM.  tiroi  and 
■oppUas.  UMj)wtiea]ano(«M«( 
mtinrioum  tffmr  tmt  mad*  on  ■ 
bieyda.  Yoa  win  ba  aatoniahad  at 
tnt  turn  mtUmmmutrtmmrlmUt  (cmw. 

mtommTBiShtrmwmmt*^  i 

.  aaka  moawMklnc  OMan  fat 
.TlrfawMBaiidrteafraMi  oat 
loa.  6*  ■vatMM  9JrM«  with  tt 
»o—  in  Ayrfaa.   Ba  aat  ka; 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


m 


IKIEAD'3S?TSr'*'" 


Swine 


HAMPSHIRES 

Mom  txcr  ■■■,  fne 
circular  loat  o(it.AlM 
regineml  Gvutmtf 
Bulls,  tram  tubciw 
•ulooi  Ma  benl. 

Locuac  Lawn  Fairm 

BkO-In-Hasd 
Box  2,  Ijuic.  Co,  Piu 


CMMluctad  by  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 

Advloa  thru  this  department  to  free  to  our  Bub* 
■crlbara.  £acb  communication  sbould  state  hlatory 
andaymptoms  of  tlA  case  In  lull;  also  the  nam« 
and  address  of  v-riter.  Inaials  only  wlU  be  pub- 
lished. We  cannot  make  reply  by  maU.  Thia  la 
one  of  the  moat  valuable  eolomns  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invite  readers  to  make  uae  of  It.  Cllpplnga  from 
thtaMloHi.  wtaB  apspvly  gtawrisdaadidaari- 
•ad,  Mka  «M  d  tta  sMMt  Taluable  aaadleal 
■rmpostums  a  fanner«tockmaa  can  obtatai. 


o.  i.c.  SWINE  s:sniS^'"prs5r*S3 

exhibitor  «  every  fair  aboam  and  aB  chwnnlaM  oa 
Bom.alM>  srand  champion  bwg_atM  ch  and  OMqetate 
Fairs  We  breed  the  beat.  We  seU  what  we  breed. 
Every  pl«  shipped  on  approval.  C««  our  aataiosua. 
Reg.  Free.  Write  your 
CBANDELL  ft  SON. 


Bcs  5S. 


Ctty.  MMl. 


Greystone  Berkshires 

SDriiur  p  K9  either  sex,  palre  and  trioa  no*  akia  taffn 
lane  matura  sows  of  beet  brredlns.  Twenty-Aye  ao^ 
in  our  herd.  Write  lor  circular  giving  further  oaa- 
crtptlon  and  prloea.  It's  free. 
QBEYaTONE  FARM.  SummerivlBB.    W, 


.V». 


Reft.  P.  Chinas.  BerkalUres,  C.  Whites.  lArge 
Htraln.allageajnated  not  akin.  8  weeks  pigs,  bred 
sows,  service  boam.  Come  and  Be&gla  dogs.  Grade 
Guernsey  salves  and  poultiT  Lincoln  ServloeBucks. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON,  COCHRANVlLLE,  PA, 


THE  SHORT  CUT  TO 
GREATER  DAIRY  PROFITS 

in  these   days  of  high  feed  prioea  ii  better  coea 
The  quickest  way  to  get  better  cows  is  to 

Own  A  BREDHolstein 

In  a  renent  test  daughters  of  a  pw** 
bred  Holstein  bull  increased  milk  jrieU 
96  percent;  granddaughters  24i 
over  scrub  dams. 

Writt  for  free  InforrrtaUam 
about  (this  profitable  breed.  No 
ligation — we  have  nothing  to  selL 

TW  Holstein-FrUaia 

oiAmM-ica.  Baa  ZNb  ■iJHit  ■!■>  Vl. 


Bull 


JW; 


PIGS 

12  w«ek<t  old 
growthy 
D.  RKE 


shipped  C.  O.  D.  inSbXj.l.C.uxaUage 
Yorkshire  c'.-UKs.lOO  Berkshire  and  O.  I. 
C.  cro^n.S  weeks  old  SIO  each. 50  sboat? 
f  Vb  aaeh.    Tbase   pici  are  from  large 


I^EXIKQTON.     MASS. 

S     \      . 


Iltg.  CbMlw  Wlittf  SpriM  PIgi 

.  C*n  fnmlab  pair  or  trio.    Notafla. 


8CHOFELL. 


HEUVELTON,  N.  Y. 


^ 


-      V«1U»T    -|lo...L^K;»>.a  AiB  the  .large 

ta*«        T  c»aax^^      ^^^^^m.  mM^^*»»»A^^<^    pruiioc    aiuu. 

.  !iale  on  young  serviee  boors. 

RI0HEL.  CBNTRC:  HAtX.  PA. 


C»_     TJT/^  T'VOIT'     Serviceable  boars. 
S.    t>lvi    1  I  X  ii<.  Spring   farrowed 


t  pigs.  Bred  gllta  to  farrow  July  and  Auguxt. 
kNDREWS.  "" 


DanavUle.  MIOh. 


r'V.;r.oc.  R^"**'*'  *^    cholera  Imron- 
V»niIiaS  niaad.        Sired  by  or    bred  to 

•ram  Oama  that  welch  np  to  800  lbs. 

Jr.  siCOTTSBURO.  VA. 


Re^stered  Chester  Whites 

wecka  old   flO.OO  each,   with   pedigree. 

I.  R.  TANQER.  YORK  STKINQS.  PENNA. 


one  litter 

eight 


Belgian  nana,  nmlsh  Giants,  white  rab- 
-  blui.  guinea  nl|B.  Mieona.    ferrets^BWine; 

(loo  snd  puppies  of  all  breeds:  yonng  atoek  specialty, 
sump  for  circulars.       ChM.  Rld^abr.    CantoB.  OUO 


Lirge  Bcfnbvs 

HOME  TAMMi 


High     Orade. 
■OBabb.       WrlW 
CENTER    VALLEY*  fA. 


For  Chastor  Whites     and    Hampshire    Sheep  write 

or  oome  aod  ase  ours ,  we  breed  only  the  be^t. 

TWIN   BROOK  FARM.  NEWVILLE.    PA. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE 

W.  4.  MoOQMlffEU.. 


or  aaia  cheap 
■art  strtydaya. 
OXFORD.  PENNA. 


DoM     r\„ww,    Bowi  for  Aoguat  farrow .   AMplgB, 
Keg.   LIUrOC   juMdsllvMy.    Expsaaspaid. 
BElSoeB  VARMS.  FOOLVILLE.  17.  Y. 


iy__  C«lo   Cholea  Rng.  Chaater  WMta  Bprtng  pigs, 

ror  >3Rie   aiwaaaaMlbaarMulaow. 

J.  A.  BOAK.  R.  jy*.  NEW  CAffTLE.  PA 


wni  t>T«ed 


DurOCS  gmstw  Aug^a  »pt.  spring  Pip  elthrt  jex. 


IRA  D.  JACKSON         R.  10 


WERT,  OHIO 


Ttan  f\    T    r**a     Sprtog  pigi  and  fall  nam.  8U- 
Iteg.  tF.   1.  (^  S.    Ttr  strain.  Prices  right. 
BR0BAKKR  BROS.  MIFFLINTOWN.  PA. 


Recr.  Chester  Whites  ^3L^w^^  your 


Pa. 


Rf>(*    i\    1    r*     Bred  Oilts.   Ssrvtoe  Boat*. 
*MfK.  \W.  1.  yj.   Mareh  4  farrowe  I  plga. 
Blaok  Diamona   Minorca  Fanni.         Mt.  Bethel, 


and 
pa. 


D^k«y  PMaad  China  Ho«r  and  nborthom  cattle  I 
zr~B'  yr.  boor,  bred  gilts,  yoaag  buns  and  hairer«. 
R.  H.  T.VLB.  CADIZ.  OHI  • 


BERKSHIRES 

a  i>.  11. 


Boans   and   mimnM>r  pigs. 


OROVE  CITY 


G.«rRARNK3^^^ 


Van  Wert.   O.,  Feb..  27.  1918 

I  aaa    v«ry  much  pleas^  with  mults  from 
IVniitiytraata  Faimei  as  an  advrrtHlog  medi- 
um. anS  eooaMerft  the  best  fnr  the  mnnry 
that  I  taiva  «««.      Tours  for  Bnt«T  Duroes. 
IRA  D.  JACKSON 


Chronic  Cracked  Heels. — I  have  a 
horee  that  has  been  bothered  for  a 
long  time  with  cracked  heels.  I  wish 
you  would  prescribe  for  him?  W.  S. 
B.,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. — ^First 
of  all  the  hair  should  be  clipped  off 
and  the  heels  kept  dry  and  clean. 
Before  commencing  the  trctmiKt. 
they  should  be  washed  thoroly  with 
soap  and  water — once  only.  Then 
apply  equal  parts  tincture  benzoin 
compound  and  tincture  iodine.  This 
medicine  should  be  applied  with  a 
small  brush  or  piece  of  cloth  on  the 
end  of  a  piece  of  wood,  twice  a  day 
for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Then  apply 
the  following  remedy  daily:  Dis- 
eolve  one  ounce  of  tannic  acid  and 
two  ounces  of  glycerine  in  |  pint  off 
clean  water  until  the  heels  are  welL 
Give  the  horse  enough  grass  to  keep 
the  bowels  open. 

Chronic  Stringhalt. — ^I  have  a  ten- 
year-old    horse    that    is    inclined    to 
jerk   up    both   hind    legs   every   time 
he    starts.       After    he    has    traveled 
a   few   rods   it   is   not   so  noticeable. 
What   can  be   done  in  line  of  tr*"  '♦^ 
ment  for  this  kind  of  a  c^Ae?     .. 
noticed  this  jerking  at  hind  leg 
year   ago   last   D-  uember.      B.   K.   i 
Cory,  Pa. — l.c    a  chronic  cade  of  thu 
^i«j-i,i'iv  13  doubtful  whether  the  su* 
gical  operation  called  peroneal  teno- 
tomy would  give  relief  or  not.   Thia 
surgical  operation  can  be  done  with- 
out casting  the  horse,  but  of  course 
a    local    anasthetic    should    be    used 
and  the   work  should  be  done   by   a 
competent  veterinarian  who  has  had 
experience.      The     wound     which     is 
made  at  lower  and  outside  of  hock, 
usually   heals   in   eight  or  ten    days. 
Then  the  horse  can  be  put  to  work. 

Unthrifty,  Hidebound  Horse. — We 
have  a  sixteen-year-old  horse  that 
remained  thin  all  winter  and  has 
never  gained  in  flesh,  altho  he  is 
well  fed  and  doing  only  light  work. 
We  stable  him  and  he  is  fed  oats, 
some  corn  and  timothy  hay.  My 
neighbor  is  a  fairly  good  horseman 
and  he  says  the  horse  is  hidebound 
and  may  be  troubled  with  worms.  M. 
S.  G.,  Girard,  Pa. — It  will  do  your 
horse  a  lot  of  good  to  be  fed  four 
quarts  of  oats,  a  quart  of  wheat  bran 
and  a  pint  of  shelled  corn  at  a  feed 
three  times  a  day.  Instead  of  feed- 
ing him  hay,  let  him  have  plenty  of 
grass  and  If  you  do  not  need  to  work 
him,  let  him  run  out  day  and  night 
and  have  nothing  but  grass  for  a 
week  or  ten  days.  Then  he  will 
doubtless  commence  to  thrive.  Give 
him  one  ounce  tincture  gentian  and 
one  ounce  tincture  cinchona  at  a 
dose,  twice  a  day. 

Bruised  Udder. — We  have  a  four- 
year-old  cow  troubled  with  a  bruis- 
ed udder.  We  suspect  that  one  of 
the  other  cows  hooked  her  as  they 
are  Inclined  to  fight  and  some  of 
them  are  not  dehorned.  '  What  had 
I  better  apply?  H.  M.  G.,  Westfleld, 
N.  Y. — Dissolve  i  pound  sugar  of 
lead  in  a  gallon  of  water  and  add  one 
pint  tincture  arnica,  then  apply  to 
bruised  quarter,  three  times  a  day. 
If  you  have  any  vicious  cows  with 
horns  you  had  better  dehorn  them 
before  they  do  any  more  damage. 

Loss  of  Power. — We  have  a  seven- 
months-old  pig  that  seems  to  have 
pretty  much  lost  the  use  of  his  hind 
quarters.  Unless  he  has  some  assis- 
tance he  is  unable  to  get  up  on  hind 
feet.  When  helped  on  foot,  he  can 
walk  fairly  well.  This  ailment, 
whatever  it  is  ha«  been  gradually 
coming  on  for  the  past  three  weeks. 
We  feed  him  sweet  separator  milk 
and  all  the  com  he  wants  to  eat. 
J.  M.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. — ^Discontinue 
feeding  him  com,  but  feed  oats,  a 
little  oil  meal,  some  tankage  and 
plenty  of  grass.  Apply  mustard  and 
water  to  back  and  hind  quarters, 
twice  a  week.  Give  him  five  drops 
of  fluid  extract  nux  vomica  at  a  dose 
In  either  feed  or  water,  three  times 
a  day. 


Registered  Hobtem  BaHs 

FOR    SAUE 


A  sU-montb-old  baB  ct  exeeOsBt  Individ  oality, 
Ui  color,  with  the  foBowlng  anhnal  tn  hia  pedlgxee; 
King  Segls  (thrice) 
King  of  Ihe  Pontlaos  (twiee) 
King  Segii  Pontiae  Afaanra  (the  SfiO.OOObpU) 
Johanna  Me  KlnJey  Segia  (a  4&-lb.  $7JB00  bull) . 
His  sire  la  a  3S-lb.  son  of  King  Be«ls  Pontiae  Alr-ar- 
tra,  while  his  dam  is  a  granddaughter  of  King  of  the 
Ponuaes.     She  recently    made   20.»0  lbs.    (fdar*). 
86.2  lbs.   (30  days)  at  2  yean,  2  saoaths. 
we  have  otbeia  ready  for  service  at  an  early  date, 
wnte  for  their  pnees.    nedigreea  anfl  photographs. 
You  will  And  our  prteea  leaaoaable. 

WINTERTHUR  FARMS 
Wint«rtlii»  Delawwra 


HEAVESn 


datoftf 


TONIONRAVK 


15- 

BABY  CHL 

Hatched  for 

5  Cents  Eacb 

Do  you  know  that 
the  chicks  hatched  by        ^^^ 
your  bens  cost  you  22  cents  each? 

T^tV  <lo.     Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 
^«   ^iH  hatch  your  eggs  at  5c  per  chicSb 
■atcfaed.  and  for  less  if  you  get  a  poor  hatch. 

.^  .^*  /■■•*  opotainer  for  eggs  to  be  sent  us  and 
aaaaa  Mr  yow  chicks.    Both  sent  parcel  post. 

C^  Capactty— Two-thirds  of  a  Million  or 

40  Tons  of  Eggs  Every  Three  Weeks 

^fc  also  seD  purebred  Barred  Rock.  White  Bock, 
White  Leghorn,  Brown  Leghorn,  Buff  Leghorn.  ^Tiite 
Wyandotte.  Rhode  UandRed.  Black  Minorca  and 
Aacona  chicks.  Lowest  Prices.  Safe  Delivery  and 
aatisfactton  guaranteed.     iSeod  for    Catak>g. 

THE  PENN  HATCHERY 
1223  Arch  Street,  Philadalphia.  Pa. 


I  Pallets  3  mon.  old  PaDets  j 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  heavy   layir"* 
strain  at  76c  each  in  lots  of  ]0  - 
— fine  cockerels  at  same  r' 
D.  W.  Goodlir  ..,      '  « 

ry.  V,'i  X(I1  com2*?i*'»Uinm»??»cl>e, 


't, 


Sa- 


i®'*'"^!^^ 


awa^ 


'wttiimfmjs^  ^ 


''ARM 


"'*.''«'  sex 
'5.    45 


SPOT  .     '*•  ii"wh°  !!".-<•''.  e.. 

7-8  Holstein  calvi^.         '  •*>  each.  ^''^  *-.J*«r.  , 
press  prepaid  in  lota  o.  "ady  to  hil^i!''*"  i 

olda.  ckwe  sprinf^rs,  §66  to        -i»d  Mad   I 
not  bred;  SO  registered   heifers  k         ^^  ' 
each.   28  registered    bulls.   Begistt 
grade  cows  at  farmers'  prices.  ^*, 

Jobn  C.  Rcasan.  TuUy,  N. 


i5abv  rhr7 — "^ — ^J:i«°«-^ 

^^- "^^^SET  8T     »iJ/         **• 

— ^!:L.jff£ir^rs'?i2.«*"Mty ., 


J  00. 


Ajdha 


«« 


'•onjt,^* 


Mfe^feS  kS 


'&S,»K 


^^'^=?Mm 


*«*i.^'^J»r 


«« 


NO 


Servii 


Pot 


ice 


es 


HORNS'*      '^«pT-*Z**^«.peciiiir 


boU  ealvea,  sire<t  by    a  son  of    tbe  World's  Reeord  senior 
•  yr.  old..  12»4.7  lb.   batter  hi   8S6days.at  tlOOand  up. 
Deaerl^VB  catalog  tor  stamp. 
OBO.  E.  STEVBNSON  A  SONS.  Clarks  Summit.  Psl 


Tf  nlcl-mno  ^^  ''•^*  *>•*"  completely  sold  out  for 
xiUiaLt;iiiS  the  laat  8  months.  Just  now  we  have  a 
few  very  nice  ppKl»ter«>d  bull  calves  sturdy  and  well 
marked.  Our    prlce<i   are   always    fair. 

PLirMLYN  FARMS.  FAIRVIEW 

VILLAGE.      PENNA.       (near  Norrlstown) 


Begistered  Hoistetn  b«U  eaiTSi  from   A.  R.  O.  di 

and  a  30  lb.  sue.       Write  lor  prisss.    pleturrs  and  ped- 


laiees 
WAL' 


ALTKR  M.  CBUTTENDKN.       WUksn-Barrs.  Pa. 


Holstein 
Jves  to  servloeabte  i 


nanlatercd 

*^*«alves  to  servloeabte  age. 

BONNYMEAUS  FARMS, 


an4  Ouemtey  bulls  from 
250  animals  In  the  herd. 
K.  LI.  1,     HaiTMMirg.  Pa. 


Making  Shorthorns  gS  SSSTSSSf^ 

-  -        c.M.K«Bnady*8aas.Ul9ier.  Pa. 


Holstein  Bulls 


a    from  A.  R.  O.  daina.  Wtlte  yoar 
^    waDts:tbey  are  pneed  to  seiL  M. 
B^asehoar.  Crystal  spring  Stoek  Fann.LlttleRtownj>a. 


nvr*      Ayrahires.  5 cows,  S yearling  beiren.6 better 

n,^vT.   aaivw.   oood  hrsedlDg.     inquire 

LENT  BROS.  WYSOX,  PA. 


R€«.  Jerseys 

FradO.  W.  R0KK. 


From   som<!    of   the  moat  noted 

blood  in  tbe  world. 

Woodlawn  Farm,  ADentown.  Pa. 


JERSEY  BULLS 

JOBH   L.  VAN  HORN. 


Heady  for  serrteo.    Send 
for  oBdlgrees. 

TKOY,       PENNA. 


TwctOilz 


-pcgtotered  Onamaey  Bull  Calves  tor  sale. 

A*'  months    of  age.    Very   choice    stock. 

P.  B.TRITMBOWER.  Homestead  Farm.  Nasan>th.Pa. 


ATRSHIRB   BULL    CALVKS  Advaaee 
•ntry.   Priaed  to  saiL     Ttey  wtt 
ROBERT  TEMPLETON  4  SON 


dvanee  Registry  aa- 
hnprove  vour  ncvd. 
r,         rLSTER.    PA 


Miscellaneous 


NAY       »  ^^ 

W.  B.  POWER  ftcO.  «1  W.nn.  NfliTst 

are  the  largest  handlers  of  eommMlon  hay 
In  greater  New  York :    if   you    have   bay 
dispose  of  communicate  withlthem. 

===^=         HAY 


to 


H 

A 
Y 


PHILADELPHIA 


REDS,  ROCKS.  Let- 
horns,-  Wyandottaa. 
Orpiugtona.      catalog 

REiX 


FREE. 
HlUP0T.B«2t,Fi 


I^- 


Day  Old  Chicks  fi^"*^.  TiJSi  *Vrd 

12c.      Bull   Rka  A  Orp.    I4c.     No   orders   for  leaa 
than   25   chlcka.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY 

FARMS  A  HATCHERY,    BLANCHESTER.  OHIO. 


R.   a   REDS 


UTAiPA  roil 


Sffiff  r 


Btad  to  Lay.      BhM  Rn>boa 

winners    afr  Laadlag  Shows. 

Sa  fo*  15:  W.5S  lot  !•#. 


FMH. 


fiEmilMfi.  PA. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  S.r wStdS^gSSfe 

layers:  baby  chlcka:  ouatom  batelilng  done.  CockereH 
for  sale  cheap,     c.  P.  8HIREY.     Stewartatown.  Pa. 


om 

ive  ai 


10: 


SPECIAL  PRICES  on  chicks  3.  C.  W.  Lagb* 
Barred  Rocks  $12 .SO:  Reds  $13  per  lOO.     Lit< 
and  quality  guaranteed.     Shipment  via    Parcel  Poat^ 
£.  R.  HUMMER *C04  Freaehtown.  N.J. 


Baby  ClUcks  For  Sale,  Buff    Leghorn.  VTbita 
dottaa.  Baned  Ror ka  aad  M  Ixad.         JOHN 
Buckeya  Hatefaery,  MUlsnuwB,  Psrxy    Coi.pa; 


Wyan- 
WASD. 


r^TJir^TJ'Q.  B.C.W.  Laghanio.8eaap.  Mc 
^rlll^i\.OW«"»d«dfordea<i  chicks.  Cb-.  tree. 
w.A.  Lauvar.  MeAUstervllle.  Pa. 


Whm  Ltfktni  hriMt  smI  Ytariiif  Hmm 

$1.25  each.         FOREBT  FARM.        Roefcaway.  V.  J. 


Indlaa  Runaer  nucha    Fawn  aa<l  Wblt* 
for    $1.00.       Breeden  $1.M  eaeh. 


H.  B.  DKITZ, 


R.  F.  D.  e. 


EMt  IS 

Maebaiikwhnfg.  Pa. 


Day-Old 

H.  W.  BECK, 


utnity    Barred    Rock    chlaka  for 
SI2  per  hundred  for  Jnne. 

Box  143.       MILLERBTOWN.  PA. 


s.  c. 

breeding 


White  Leghorn  Hens  •»i|?a'St? 

R.  8.  GOOD,     PEACH  BOTTOM,  PA. 


•  «   A   ^W       snip    To  The   Old  Reliable  Houae 
H  i\  Y  DMilal  McCallray'a  Swta 

»*«•  *       nvoswiiirii  ii«|.,     pmii«|ii.p». 


BUY    OR    SELL 


Pat 


ANYTHING 

»N.0lb8t. 


ALIVE 
Phtla.,  P» 


JACKS 

W.  CrWHITB 


FOR  SALE    By 

COUDESSPOBT.  PENNA. 


Three  for  Two 

Send  us  two  suhacriptioTts  for  the 
balaace  of  this  >-eftr  and  sD  of  next, 
or  to  Jan.  1,1920  at  $1.00  each  and 
we  win  renew  your  subscription  for 
the  same  period  of  time  as  a  reward. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261  S.  TKird  St.,  Phils..  P* 
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The  Answer  to  the  Farm  Labor  Shortage 


Dcvtland 


* /^""X '^"-^* 


WW&c>r  C- 


S3|),^i^t«v 
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S      Harrowtng 


j» 


[  g        Planting 


fZ^     And  little  «Kel  U  in  right 
^„^V.^";J!kcmo,emcn.  More  hor«.  and  mule.  n.»-«o. 
^•*  SKe«  handicap.  proJucton  mu,*  be  inc,e<W- 

\  fe  it  you  aaopi  u**-  .-ft. 

.    v!-  11  »k«  wav  on  thousands  of  faims. 

\^  ^y«Hl  Tractor  has  shown  the  «»y  °»  "      ,    ^^      ^^ 
*«ssUly  replaced  muscle  with  machmery.  P- 

,.e  modem  "M».-ot-all-Wo.k.  .  ,  u„« 

-n-he  CleveUoKl  Tractor  pW.  as  much  ground  a.  thr.c  good  3-Kor.e 
.e«ns  and  three  mei^ight  to  ten  acre,  a  day.  ,     .  ^ 

.  L  1  «.,      And  it  harrows.     It  planU.     » 

less  than  3200  pounds.     The 

Qevelond  Tractor 

^g.|W.d«ing  or  packing  A.  ~0.  _.  ^  H«,  b.  .  twdve- 

l~*  dick      It  i»  »  «i.all  Art  .t  en  .«Aly  be  °P«" 

h«  BCM-     « '")•"  ,    .      o-vdand  Tractor. 

R*  H.  White.  *e  w*^-  X-W  t.^     Ge!;  .nd  «cb  « 

U  U  built  under  h..  ";P-r"7^r.;^bua.  lor  long  «rvice. 
^^edh«n.d..nd™«d  »d..-^^  ^^^    ^  ^  ^  ^^ 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
^*S>13  E-^Av...  OeveUnd.  O..  U.  S.  A. 


as   '«.. 


Martle, 


Sawing         s 


-^fs*. 


Ocfcan/  Work  S 


Hauling 
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